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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

v.  Once  more  the  official  weekly  record  of  bi- 
"  tuminous  coal  production  shows  a  downward 
tendency  due,  perhaps,  to  the  Easter  holidays, 
always  so  much  of  a  factor  in  certain,  at  least, 
of  the  mining  districts.  The  resemblance  to  a 
much  elongated  toboggan  slide  continues  and 
it  is  apparently  not  safe  to  say  yet  that  the 
point  of  least  production  has  been  reached. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  great  curtailment  of  output 
has  developed  since  last  summer  and  while  it 
is  recognized  that  there  has  been  curtailment 
of  coal  consumption  also,  the  fact  remains  that 
with  the  removal  of  apprehension  there  has 
been  a  great  cutting  down  of  stocks  on  hand 
and  unless  there  is  more  interest  taken  in  the 
building  up  of  a  new  supply  it  is  easily  seen 
that  difficulties  will  arise  in  certain  quarters 
as  the  year  goes  out. 

As  this  is  our  anniversary  date,  it  may  be  in 
order  to  give  a  thought  to  the  conditions  of  a 
year  ago  and  consider  how  strenuous  was  the 
activity  in  regard  to  anthracite  and  bituminous 
at  that  time.  There  was  no  thought  of  ap¬ 
proaching  summer  dullness,  but  with  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  most  strenuous  winter  season  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  slowly  receding  into 
the  background,  all  thoughts  were  turned  to 
the  speeding-up  of  production  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  the  situation  that  existed.  Rules 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  coal  were  being  formulated  at 
Washington,  revised  and  amplified  by  State 
administrators  and  put  into  definite  form  and 
execution  by  local  authorities. 

The  recollection  of  those  activities  does,  in¬ 
deed,  prompt  many  a  thought  of  contrast  with 
the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  We  may  well 
believe  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  there  will 
be  no  such  tonnage  record  as  was  achieved  in 
the  month  of  July,  for  not  only  will  there  be  a 
less  number  of  men  available,  but  there  will 
not  be  the  patriotic  impulses,  then  so  potent  a 
factor,  and  better  market  conditions  will  result 
because  of  this  fact,  as  manufacturing  assumes 
a  more  normal  pace  and  instead  of  drawing  on 
the  stock  at  hand,  buyers  turn  rather  to  the 
building-up  of  new  reserves.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains,  that  as  heretofore  stated,  good  coal  is 
in  demand,  especially  by  those  who  had  unfor¬ 
tunate  experiences  with  the  tonnage  rushed 
forward  to  them  when  fuel  administrators 
were  endeavoring  to  protect  their  home  inter¬ 
est  by  getting  tonnage  of  some  sort. 

As  was  recently  remarked  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  the  recollection  is  not  altogether  one  of 
dissatisfaction,  for  it  is  recognized  that  it  was 


better  to  have  poor  coal  than  none,  and  yet  the 
thought  is  to  get  something  better.  This 
situation  tends  to  put  more  than  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  burden  of  present  day  conditions 
on  the  operators  in  the  sections  that  have  been 
the  less  favored  by  nature.  Districts  in  which 
the  coal  deposits  are  not  of  the  highest  quality 
find  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  particularly 
low  prices  on  railroad  contracts  and  other  or¬ 
ders  which,  while  large,  are  generally  placed 
on  a  close  margin  because  of  the  regularity  and 
continuity  of  demand. 

For  those  concerned  with  the  western  trade, 
the  disposition  of  slack  constitutes  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  day  for,  with  the  lake  trade 
demanding  screened  coal,  a  very  large  amount 
of  slack  is  necessarily  produced  and  with  a 
poor  market  for  that  reported,  the  proper  care 
of  the  lake  trade  becomes  a  larger/  problem 
than  ever.  There  is  now  an  immense  tonnage 
called  for  in  that  section,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  must  be  moved  before  the  winter  season 
commences,  and  it  is  after  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  season  that  the  best  demand  for 
slack  is  generally  experienced. 

An  intense  desire  for  the  better  handling  of 
affairs  at  Washington  is  paramount  in  the 
trade.  The  reduction  of  dividend  payment  by 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  whose  directors 
are  always  conservative,  is  an  indication  of  the 
slowing  down  of  industry  that  has  eventuated 
and  the  Burleson  episode,  so  well  brought  to 
the  front  by  the  New  York  World,  is  but  an 
incident  of  the  political  muddling  that  has  been 
in  evidence  for  months  past.  Patriotism  has 
ruled  the  day.  The  people  have  given  their 
loyal  support  but  is  it  not  time  to  look  about 
and  urge  a  stricter  accounting? 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  trade  at  large  that  they  maintain 
their  attitude  with  such  confidence,  doing  so 
much  in  the  extension  of  credit  to  the  mine 
workers  to  keep  their  organizations  together 
for  the  demand  that  will  come  about  ere  long, 
while  at  mines  and  coal  offices  places  are  being 
found  for  men  returning  from  service  and  thus 
evidence  is  given  of  practical  patriotism  of  the 
trade  which  constitutes  one  reason,  at  least, 
for  better  treatment  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Reports  that  the  Industrial  Board  is  about 
to  resign  in  a  body  are  received  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  coal  trade,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
government  is  being  compelled  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  relinquish  some  of  its  schemes 
for  continued  regulation  of  industry.  The 
sooner  the  last  vestige  of  government  control 
disappears,  the  better  the  coal  people  will  like 
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it.  This  is  shown  both  by  the  action  of  th 
National  Coal  Association  in  unanimously  re 
jecting  Dr.  Garfield’s  plan  for  permanent  regii 
lation  and  by  statements  made  by  members  of 
the  trade  individually.  “Take  the  coal  trade 
out  of  politics”  is  the  desire  expressed  on 
every  side. 

Anthracite  shippers  appear  to  be  recovering 
the  bulk  of  the  western  trade  lost  temporarily 
by  reason  of  the  zoning  arrangements  in  effect 
last  year.  While  hard  coal  is  expensive  when 
it  gets  out  there,  soft  coal  is  al^a  expensive  and 
certain  at  least  of  the  agricultural  communities 
have  had  a  greater  share  of  prosperity  than 
any  but  the  most  favored  industrial  towns.  In 
fact,  as  many  of  the  farmers  were  scarcely  able 
to  pay  expenses  during  the  90’s,  and  in  some 
cases  still  later,  the  proportionate  advantage 
which  they  have  gained  figures  out  enormously 
on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  weak  point  in  the  anthracite  situation 
continues  to  be  the  selling  of  the  steam  sizes. 
While  there  will  be  strength  in  the  domestic 
trade  because  of  the  absence  of  surplus  ton¬ 
nage  due  to  shortage  of  labor,  this  means  a 
higher  overhead  cost  per  ton  on  account  of 
reduced  output.  Cost  of  supplies  and  material 
continues  high  and  the  first  two  monthly  ad¬ 
vances  in  selling  price  will  do  little  to  rectify 
matters,  but  when  August  and  September  come 
along  and  there  is  an  increase  of  40  and  50 
cents  a  ton,  with  an  increased  movement  of 
the  small  coals  and  a  better  net  return  all 
around,  the  situation  will  be  much  improved. 
Consequently  only  May,  June  and  July  seem 
to  afford  any  difficulties  for  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducers. 

We  find  that  the  possible  competition  of  oil 
is  attracting  some  attention  in  anthracite  cir¬ 
cles,  as  it  is  realized  that  this  may  cut  into  the 
bituminous  trade  and  therefore  make  the  soft 
coal  producers  all  the  more  anxious  for  busi¬ 
ness  right  in  the  immediate  seaboard  market, 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  hard  coal  shippers 
must  dispose  of  their  steam  sizes,  as  these  do 
not  move  to  the  interior  in  any  considei^ble 
amounts.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in 
the  question  as  to  how  permanent  or  temporary 
the  use  of  oil  at  the  nearby  refineries  will  be, 
for  while  it  continues  it  means  the  elimination 
of  a  considerable  tonnage  of  both  hard  and  soft 
coal  from  what  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the 
most  important  quarters. 

With  the  retail  dealers  we  find  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  to  their  customers  during  the 
coming  season  is  a  vital  question.  To  what 
degree  should  buyers  be  encouraged  to  take  in 
coal  in  furtherance  of  the  “stock  up  early” 
movement?  This  is  particularly  a  problem 
once  the  large  orders  placed  early  by  responsi¬ 
ble  persons  and  institutions  of  the  community 
have  been  attended  to.  When  the  ordinarily 
dull  summer  days  come  along  how  far  should 
the  retail  dealer  go  in  encouraging  the  placing 
of  orders  by  purchasers  who,  he  knows,  will 
be  a  little  slow  in  making  settlements? 

Unfortunately  the  more  than  liberal  compen¬ 
sation  earned  by  many  people  last  year  de¬ 
veloped  a  spirit  of  extravagance.  It  will  be 
hard  for  them  to  get  back  to  a  normal  basis  of 
expenditure,  especially  as  they  find  so  many 
articles  of  necessity  continuing  at  a  high  level 
of  cost  and  as  the  summer  vacation  appeals  to 
one  and  all.  Dealers  know  that  when  there  is 
any  financial  stringency  at  all,  the  forcing  of 
sales  during  the  hot  weather  is  apt  to  be  a 
risky  proposition.  Evidently  if  producers 
wish  to  stimulate  summer  trade  they  will  have 
to  make  some  arrangements  to  ease  the  burden 
on  the  retailers  in  these  days  of  high  fi  ures 
and  short  credits. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Producers  Sold  Well  Ahead  on  Domestic  Coal,  but  Steam  Sizes  Cav.se  Trouble- 
Prices  on  Better  Grades  of  Bituminous  Hold  Well  in  Spite  of  Dullness. 


There  is  enough  snap  to  the  anthracite  de¬ 
mand  to  indicate  that  it  is  something  more 
substantial  than  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  which 
will  die  down  «in  a  few  weeks  and  leave  the 
trade  to  flounder  along  through  a  dull  and 
unprofitable  summer.  In  fact,  the  output  of 
at  least  two  of  the  domestic  sizes  is  sold  so  far 
ahead  that  most  producers  could  run  nearly 
till  midsummer  without  any  more  orders. 
And  to  assume  that  orders  will  suddenly  stop 
coming  in  just  at  this  particular  time  is  con¬ 
trary  to  reason  and  experience. 

Dealers  are  so  eager  to  get  stove  and  egg 
that  they  will  consent  to  take  a  proportionate 
amount  of  other  sizes  which  they  are  not  in 
immediate  need  of,  thus  enabling  shippers  to 
move  everything  from  broken  to  pea,  although 
the  latter  size  is  so  draggy  that  some  of  the 
independents  are  obliged  to  shade  the  circular. 
Pea  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Most  steam  users  have  switched  to  some¬ 
thing  else  owing  to  the  high  price,  while  it  has 
never  gained  much  popularity  as  a  domestic 
fuel  hereabouts. 

But  the  real  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  disposing  of  an  increased  tonnage  of 
buckwheat  and  smaller,  such  as  is  resulting 
from  full-time  operation  of  the  mines.  While 
the  companies  are  stocking  their  surplus  and 
some  of  the  independent  producers  are  getting 
around  the  circular  for  the  bulk  of  their  steam 
coal,  quotations  heard  of  in  connection  with 
local  sales  show  greater  irregularity,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  market  is  becoming  oversupplied. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  No.  1  buckwheat 
and  barley.  Rice,  for  some  reason,  appears  to 
be  moving  better  than  the  other  two  sizes. 

Retail  dealers  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
corffplain  of  slow  shipments  of  egg  and  stove 
to  apply  on  fill-in  orders,  of  which  they  have 
about  the  normal  number  on  their  books  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  These  sizes  are  also 
very  active  in  the  all-rail  trade  and  premiums 
are  beginning  to  be  heard  of,  especially  in  the 
case  of  stove. 

The  movement  of  anthracite  over  the  piers 
has  been  heavier  this  week  than  at  any  time 
since  last  September.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  accumulation  caused  by 
the  strike,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  handled  was  destined  to  New  England. 
Local  deliveries  were  also  heavy,  but  as  all  the 
dealers  had  orders  in  there  was  a  wide  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  coal  and  few  were  able  to  get 
their  wants  supplied  in  full. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Bituminous  shippers  are  buoyed  up  with 
hope,  but  the  present  state  of  the  market  is 
hardly  one  of  buoyancy.  Business  is  dull  at 
tidewater  and  dull  on  the  line,  although  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  now  and  then  to 
round  up  a  little  business  in  the  all-rail  trade. 
Some  say  these  opportunities  are  becoming 
more  numerous ;  in  fact,  that  is  getting  to  be 
a  common  report.  But  the  aggregate  of  scat¬ 
tering  orders  is  too  small  to  give  the  trade 
much  of  a  start  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

A  fair  amount  of  contracting  is  being  done, 
considering  the  depression  in  most  lines  of 
manufacture  and  the  amount  of  coal  left  over 
from  winter,  but  this  in  itself  means  little  in 
the  way  of  improvement,  since  it  represents 
either  the  renewal  of  old  arrangements  or  a 


shifting  about  of  business,  with  a  loss  in  one 
quarter  offsetting  a  gain  in  another.  Real  im¬ 
provement  waits  upon  industrial  revival  and 
the  exhaustion  of  reserve  supplies.  Stocks 
are  being  depleted  steadily,  but  not  very  rap¬ 
idly,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  activity  and  sub¬ 
normal  consumption. 

Belief  that  the  turning  point  is  only  a  few 
weeks  or  months  away,  finds  wide  expression 
in  trade  circles.  This  is  often  coupled  with 
the  opinion  that  it  may  come  so  suddenly  that 
the  market  will  undergo  a  complete  change  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time.  On  the  face  of  the 
figures — comparing  present  soft  coal  output 
with  that  of  the  high-water  mark  of  1918 — the 
mines  could  almost  double  their  tonnage  if 
market  conditions  justified  it.  But  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  labor  situation  say  there  never 
was  a  worse  mistake  than  to  assume  that  last 
year’s  big  records  can  be  duplicated  or  even 
approached  as  things  are  now,  quite  aside  from 
the  possibility  of  the  railroads  falling  down  on 
their  end  of  the  job,  as  they  have  often  done 
in  the  past  when  the  demand  was  strong. 

Prices  on  high-grade  Central  Pennsylvania 
coals  remain  steady  at  $2.75  to  $2.95  per  net 
ton,  with  specialties  commanding  $3  and  up¬ 
wards  in  some  cases,  both  for  spot  shipment 
and  on  contract.  On  the  medium  and  low 
grades  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  quota¬ 
tions.  'Some  operators  are  quoting  as  low  as 
$2  on  Ligonier  and  other  coals  of  that  general 
description,  while  fair  grades,  such  as  Pool 
11,  can  be  had  from  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Pool  10 
coals  are  being  held  at  $2.65  to  $2.75  for  the 
most  part,  though  occasional  sales  are  reported 
at  lower  figures.  Some  kinds  of  gas  coal  are 
being  offered  all  the  way  down  to  $1.75  for 
mine-run.  Slack  is  particularly  weak,  with 
sales  reported  from  $1.50  up. 

There  is  not  an  active  demand  for  coal  in  the 
pools,  but  the  tonnage  at  the  piers  is  being 
loaded  out  steadily  on  contracts  and  there  is 
little  pressure  to  sell.  There  has  not  been  time 
as  yet  for  coal  shipped  since  the  strike  embar¬ 
goes  were  raised  to  accumulate  in  any  great 
quantity  at  the  piers. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor.  ' 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York 
harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 


Anthra- 

Bitum- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

inous. 

February  27-March  5.  ... 

....  2,765 

4,763 

March  6-12  . 

....  1,121 

1,431 

March  13-19 . 

....  1.504 

■  1,883 

March  20-26  . 

....  870 

2,661 

March  27-April  2 . 

....  1,688 

3.492 

April  3-9 . 

....  3,198 

4,205 

April  10-16 . 

....  4,297 

4,762 

April  17-23 . 

....  4.994 

5,252 

April  24-30  . 

....  6,835 

6,208 

What  some  coal  men  say  in  their  spring  ads. : 
“Early  buying  of  coal  by  those  having  bins  will  re¬ 
lieve  congested  conditions  feared  next  autumn.”  “A 
coal  bin  filled  early  saves  worry  and  usually  saves 
money.”  “Phone  your  order  now.  Just  lay  down 
your  paper  and  call  No. - .”  “All  in  a  day.  Wash¬ 

ing,  ironing,  cleaning.  Use  our  well  screened  coal.” 


Obey  Your  Conscience — Buy  Victory  Bonds. 
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Strength  of  Anthracite  Demand  Contrasts 
with  Listless  State  of  Bituminous  Trade. 

Extreme  briskness  characterizes  the  anthracite 
trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  All  the  family 
sizes  are  in  active  demand,  from  egg  to  pea  in¬ 
clusive.  The  greatest  pressure  at  this  time  is  on 
stove  and  all  dealers  are  wildly  calling  for  it,  with 
no  one  receiving  anywhere  near  the  quantity  desired. 
The  weakest  size  is  pea,  but  even  that  is  being 
moved  in  fair  shape  by  most  dealers. 

The  demand  is  rapidly  assuming  the  condition  that 
prevailed  during  the  war.  Certain  it  is  that  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  are  anxious  to  get  their  coal  in. 
How  long  this  will  last  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Some  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  by  July  1  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  resume  its  summer  dulness  of  normal  times. 
They  hold  the  belief  that  the  persons  buying  now 
are  mostly  those  best  able  to  afford  to  lay  in  coal, 
and  with  most  of  this  class  away  from  home  by  July 
1  the  business  is  likely  to  drag  from  then  on  to  fall. 

All  of  the  operators  without  exception  report 
heavy  business  booked,  and  many  of  them,  too,  do 
not  hesitate  in  saying  that  they  have  good  business 
booked  right  up  into  July  and  rather  expect  to  see 
one  of  the  busiest  summers  on  record. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  extended  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  on  in  this  city,  in  which  the  operat¬ 
ors  have  joined  hands  with  the  local  Coal  Exchange. 
Each  week  they  are  taking  over  a  quarter-page  in 
each  of  the  newspapers,  urging  consumers  to  buy 
their  next  winter’s  coal,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  is  bringing  results. 

The  one  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  trade  is  the 
condition  of  the  steam  coal  market.  Buckwheat  is 
being  moved  in  satisfactory  manner,  but  the  smaller 
sizes  are  becoming  troublesome,  although  rice 
showed  some  improvement  this  week.  Despite  this, 
there  continues  to  be  a  good  tonnage  of  this  size  go¬ 
ing  into  storage.  Barley  does  not  improve  and  the 
Company  storage  piles  are  fast  increasing.  With 
the  mines  working  full  time  on  account  of  the 
boom  in  the  domestic  trade,  the  accumulation  of 
steam  coal  of  the  smaller  sizes  will  become  a 
serious  problem. 

Bituminous  Remains  Sluggish. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  entirely  lacking  in  tone 
and  even  the  limited  production  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  The  best  coals  are  all  being  applied  on 
contract  and  this  makes  that  coal  somewhat  scarce 
in  the  spot  market.  However,  anyone  actually  in 
need  of  prompt  shipments  does  not  have  any  real 
difficulty  in  having  his  demands  met,  even  for  a 
good  grade. 

There  continues  to  be  much  contract  inquiry,  but 
little  new  tonnage  reported  as  being  closed.  Con¬ 
tract  figures  range  from  $2.75  to  $3.75,  and  we  really 
think  at  these  prices  it  is  profitable  to  the  consum¬ 
ers,  yet  the  latter  continue  to  drag  along  content  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  at  least  not  pay  any  higher 
price  when  they  are  compelled  to  go  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  once  more.  ' 

The  spot  market  is  very  inactive,  with  quite  a 
little  ordinary  coal  offered  from  $1.80  up  to  $2.25.  The 
better  grades  rarely  sell  for  less  than  $2.85  and  then 
up  to  $3.50  for  the  very  best,  for  an  occasional  car. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading’s  New  Manager. 

President  W.  J.  Richards,  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  h.  I.  Co.,  has  appointed  Geo.  J.  Hardesty, 
of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  general  manager  of  that  company. 
This  is  the  position  held  by  President  Richards  when 
appointed  to  the  head  of  the  Reading  Co.,  and  has 
not  been  filled  since  that  time.  The  appointment  is 
made  to  relieve  Mr.  Richards  of  some  of  the  detail 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  big  com¬ 
pany,  for  which  Mr.  Hardesty  is  well  qualified,  being 
a  practical  mining  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  industry,  having  been  general  mining  superin¬ 
tendent  prior  to  his  latest  promotion.  It  is  believed 
he  will  maintam  his  office  at  the  Pottsville  building 
of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Domestic  -Demand  Strengthens  and  Prices 
Continue  to  Hold  Up  Well. 

The  coal  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  district  may 
be  described  as  mildly  progressive.  That  means  that 
it  is  getting  better  so  gradually  that  it  almost  takes 
an  expert  to  sec  the  improvement.  However,  there 
are  a  lot  of  coal  experts  in  the  Queen  City,  and  the 
better  conditions  are  now  more  generally  recognized 
than  at  any  time  since  the  armistice  was  signed. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Pocahontas  and  New  River  egg 
and  lump  are  out  of  the  market.  Offers  of  $4  for 
coal  in  these  varieties  were  turned  down  during  the 
week — not  merely  a  few  of  them,  but  many.  Run- 
of-mine  bolds  firm  in  the  smokeless  kinds  at  $275. 
These  is  the  smallest  possible  demand  for  nut  and 
slack,  which,  of  course,  explains  the  scarcity  in  the 
prepared  sizes  and  the  relatively  stiff  demand. 

Tidewater  call  for  smokeless  coal  last  week  was 
the  largest  of  any  week  since  November.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  apparent  right  along,  but  movement 
was  painfully  restricted  by  the  lack  of  shipping.  It 
was  the  larger  release  of  shipping  last  week  that 
made  business  so  good  for  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  producers.  As  to  the  immediate  future,  how¬ 
ever,  these  men  say  they  have  no  assurances,  but 
they  are  led  to  feel  that  the  shipping  conditions  will 
get  better  and  better,  and  they  know  they  can  sell 
all  the  coal  for  which  cargo  space  is  afforded. 

Price  Ranges  of  Past  Week. 

In  the  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  dis¬ 
tricts  represented  by  production  other  than  smoke¬ 
less — in  the  Hazard,  Appalachian,  Harlan  and  other 
districts  of  similar  production — sales  have  been 
notably  increased  during  the  week,  chiefly  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  The  price  has  stood  up  well. 
In  prepared  sizes  for  the  week  it  has  ranged  from 
$2.67  to  $3.10.  In  run-of-mine  from  $2.30  to  $2.57. 
Even  in  slack,  which,  with  the  depression  in  the 
steel  business,  is  very  much  of  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  low  price  has  been  $2.25,  and  it  has  ranged 
up  as  high  as  $2.55.  These  are  not  guesses  or  esti¬ 
mates.  They  are  figured  from  reliable  reports  of 
real  sales.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  slack 
sales,  while  still  low,  were  better  than  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  weeks.  More  than  1,800  cars  were  shipped 
from  a  single  district  during  ten  days  past. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  increased  demand 
is  from  domestic  sources,  steam-users  are  buying 
more  coal.  There  isn’t  a  great  amount  of  contract¬ 
ing,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  producers 
and  jobbers  are  not  urging  contracts  except  those 
which  have  a  contingent  provision. 

The  volume  of  lake  shipments  is  getting  larger 
and,  while  at  first  most  of  it  was  by  owners  of  both 
mines  and  docks,  in  anticipation  of  future  sales,  car¬ 
goes  that  now  are  going  forward  are  for  sales  actu¬ 
ally  effected.  Men  acquainted  with  the  situation  say 
that  by  the  middle  or  last  of  May  large  quantities  of 
coal  will  be  moving  toward  the  Northwest. 

Coal  men  say  that  large  buyers  are  more  than  ever 
-  before  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  better  qualities 
and  grades  of  coal,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  areas  of  low-grade  production  are  going  to  suffer 
during  the  coming  season. 

It  is  said  that  the  better  demand  has  just  begun 
to  show  itself  in'  a  very  slight  increase  of  producing 
operations.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  smokeless 
districts  and  in  the  Thacker  and  Appalachian  dis¬ 
tricts  otherwise,  but  to  some  extent  also  in  the 
Hazard  district,  where  the  percentage  of  operation 
has  been  high  all  along.  In  the  meantime  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  operators  in  an  early  rush  of  big  orders 
continues  to  be  shown  in  extensive  and  expensive 
preparations  for  crowded  production,  by  improve¬ 
ment  in  homes  of  miners  and  by  advance  of  future 
wages. 

The  Government  is  asking  for  bids  on  coal  for 
half  a  dozen  war  department  stations  in  Ohio.  The 
amount  is  about  120,000  tons. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.,  Altoona,  May  15. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CONDITIONS. 


Improving  Demand  Permits  of  Steadier  Mine 
Operations  in  Some  Districts 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  1.— Developments  in 
the  coal  trade  of  West  Virginia  were  undoubtedly 
more  promising  during  the  week  ending  April  26 
than  at  any  time  during  the  present  calendar  year. 
The  demand  appeared  to  be  considerably  more  lively 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  fpr  both  tide¬ 
water  and  lake  shipments  were  heavier  from  nearly 
every  field  in  the  State,  and  the  only  drawback  to  a 
more  complete  recovery  from  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  past  few  months  was  the  unsettled  .condition  of 
railroad  fuel  purchases,  which  may  affect  prices  to 
some  extent. 

In  some  parts  of  West  Virginia  the  production  had 
been 'increased  to  50  per  cent  of  capacity,  while  in 
other  sections  there  was  a  75  per  cent  production, 
and  reports  indicated  that  many  mines  previously 
idle  were  beginning  to  resume  operations. 

Another  encouraging  development  during  the  week 
was  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  slack  on  the  part 
of  by-product  concerns.  This  will  have  a  tendency 
to  steady  prices,  which  began  to  decline  a  week  or 
so  ago. 

The  situation  looked  much  better  in  the  New 
River  field  toward  the  end  of  the  month  than  it 
had  looked  during  previous  weeks,  coal  moving  in 
larger  quantities  both  to  eastern  and  western  mar¬ 
kets,  the  additional  orders  making  it  possible  to  run 
the  mines  on  a  general  average  for  three  days,  with 
a  prospect  of  longer  operations  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  week  tonnage 
is  up  to  about  150,000  a  week.  Furthermore,  orders 
for  New  River  slack  are  somewhat  heavier,  by¬ 
product  companies  appearing  to  be  in  the  market  for 
more  of  that  grade  of  coal  than  has  been  the  case 
in  recent  weeks.  , 

There  was  not  much  of  a  gain  in  shipments  from 
the  Kanawha  field,  although  it  seemed  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  operators  that  lake  ship¬ 
ments  were  somewhat  heavier.  Many  operators  are 
submitting  and  have  submitted  bids  on  railroad  fuel, 
but  so  far  nothing  has  been  heard  from  such  bids. 
It  is  estimated  that  production  is  only  between  35 
and  40  per  cent. 

That  conditions  have  improved  in  the  Pocahontas 
district  was  demonstrated  by  an  increase  of  27,000 
tons  in  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  that  field 
last  week,  the  increase  being  from  255,000  tons  to 
282,000  tons.  Prices  prevailing  on  all  grades  of  coal 
in  this  field  reflect  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs. 

Production  remained  at  abou^  the  same  level  in 
the  Logan  district — 131,000  tons*  as  against  135,000 
tons  for  the  previous  week.  Much  additional  lake 
business  is  coming  into  the  Logan  region. 

Conditions  on  the  whole  are  improving  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  said  that  production 
in  some  parts  of  the  Fairmont  region  is  up  to  about 
75  per  cent  of  normal.  There  appears  to  be  a  fair 
amount  of  activity  in  connection  with  shipments  to 
the  lakes,  although  prices  are  rather  unstable.  Tide¬ 
water  shipments  were  not  quite  so  heavy  last  week 
as  during  the  previous  week. 


Baltiniore  News  Notes. 

■  Announcement  is  made  by  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  of  two  interesting  changes  in  the  official  staff  of 
thkt  concern.  F.  L.  Lyons,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is 
made  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations,  with 
offices  in  this  city.  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  also  of 
Fairmont,  is  to  move  his  headquarters  here  and  is 
to  become  assistant  to  President  Clarence  W.  Wat¬ 
son.  Mr.  Lyons,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
company  for  20  years,  having  recently  been  local 
manager  at  Fairmont,  will  be  in  charge  of  Consol¬ 
idation  mining  operations  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania. 

Six  vessels  laden  with  foreign  coal  cargoes  cleared 
from  this  city  during  the  period  from  April  23  to 
26,  inclusive.  They  went  to  Cuba,  Argentina, 
Sweden  and  Italy,  carrying  a  total  of  18,234  tons  of 
cargo  coal  and  1,456  tons  of  bunker  coal. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Bituminous  Prices  Show  Quite  a  Range  Even 
on  Coals  of  Similar  Grade. 

The  first  month  of  the  coal  year  has  been  rounded 
out  in  a  manner  which,  while  not  altogether  as  it 
might  have  been  desired,  still  gives  promise  of 
healthy  trading  to  follow.  After  a  month  of  com¬ 
paratively  light  contracting  there  is  now  developing 
an  increasing  line  of  both  inquiry  and  closing  for 
future  delivery.  On  spot  trading  in  soft  coal  lines 
there  is  a  marked  listlessness,  and  this  has  caused 
considerable  range  in  the  selling  price  even  on  the 
same  classes  of  coals.  Indeed,  except  on  best  coals, 
there  is  also  considerable  range  of  prices  even  on 
contracts  for  comparative  similar  fuels. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  moment  is 
that  quite  a  few  concerns  which  have  been  content 
to  purchase  in  the  open  market  in  order  to  get  coal 
at  prices  considerably  below  even  the  best  offerings 
on  contract,  from  their  viewpoint,  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness  and  quite  a  few 
are  seeking  contract  relations.  While  this  is  going 
on  there  is  still  sharp  competition  from  a  number  of 
immediate  sellers  and  the  five  and  ten-cent  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  is  cutting  quite  a  figure  in  the  spot 
trading. 

The  best  grade  coals  at  tide  here  are  offering  on 
the  spot  market  at  various  times  at  prices  ranging 
all  the  way  from  $2.50  to  $2.95  mine  basis  to  the 
trade,  the  intermediate  grades  can  be  found  selling 
generally  at  from  $2.20  to  $2.80,  probably  with  a 
$2.70  average  price,  and  the  less  desirable  coals, 
which  by  the'  way  are  not  figuring  heavily  in  the 
market,  are  sold  variously  at  from  $2.10  to  $2.40. 
Gas  coals  are  the  only  fuels  offering  below  $2  at 
times,  and  seldom  run  above  $2.10. 

Best  Grades  Reasonably  Firm  on  Contracts. 

The  contract  offerings  jusf  now  on  best  grades  are 
around  the  old  government  maximum,  but  there 
have  been  shadings  on  this  at  times,  and  on  less 
exclusive  coals  there  have  been  sales  recorded  at 
from  25  to  40  cents  off  those  figures. 

The  anthracite  dealer  here  is  still  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind.  He  had  some  immediate  late  calls 
due  to  chilly  to  cold  weather  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  is  also  kept  busy  trying  to  deliver  the  many 
orders  for  coal  to  be  used  next  fall  and  winter. 
Some  of  the  mine  connections  are  not  up  on  ship¬ 
ments  to  dealers  here  with  their  orders,  and  the 
April  order  list  will  be  delivering  all  through  May. 
No  price  complication  is  presented  in  this,  however, 
as  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  announced  that  the 
April  retail  schedule  would  be  continued  throughout 
the  month  of  May. 

The  trade  continues  to  watch  the  export  situation 
from  this  city  with  interest.  There  is  a  confident 
expectation  that  the  movement  of  bituminous  to 
foreign  ports  will  greatly  increase  with  the  release 
of  more  bottoms.  Even  now  the  shipments  are  the 
heaviest  in  months. 


Chicago  Coal  Men  Fishing. 

H.  J.  Koeber,  president  of  Henry  Holverschied  & 
Co.,  accompanied  by  Norman  Birkland  of  the  Globe 
Coal  Co.,  and  J.  H.  Ferguson  of  the  J.  H.  Ferguson 
Fuel  Co.,  has  been  in  Florida  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  on  a  fishing  excursion.  A  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Koeber  this  week  was  written  on  board 
the  yacht  Alto  Mary  while  en  route  from  Shark 
River  South  to  Long  Key,  a  60-mile  run.  He  says 
the  party  landed  a  700-pound  shark  and  that  another 
heavyweight  escaped  by  breaking  the  chain.  His 
next  ambition  is  to  catch  a  tarpon. 

Mr.  Koeber  has  an  established  reputation  as  a 
fisherman.  Last  fall  while  fishing  in  Land  Lost 
Lake,  in  the  Northern  Wisconsin  woods,  he  captured 
a  muscalonge,  or  a  “muskie,”  weighing  35  pounds 
and  4  feet  7  inches  in  length.  He  has  had  it  finely 
mounted  and  it  now  adorns  his  private  office  in  the 
Old  Colony  building. 


National  Coal  Association  Convention,  Chicago. 
May  21,  22  and  23. 
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.CONDITIONS  AT  BOSTON. 


Market  Shows  Change  for  the  Better — Not 
Much  .Activity  in  Spot  Coal. 

Wholesalers  report  that  there  is  some  change  for  the 
better  in  market  conditions — which  is  encouraging, 
to  say  the  least — and  that  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  real  break  for  the  better.  The  Bolshe¬ 
vism,  or  anarchy,  or  whatever  one  may  choose  to 
call  it,  scare  is  about  over.  Of  course,  there  is 
labor  unrest  in  certain  quarters — how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  as  one  big  coal  man  remarked,  when  the 
cost  of  living  is  keeping  up  to  high  speed  all  the 
time — but  there  is  not  that  dangerously  threatening 
rumble  that  was  evident  three  months  ago.  If  the 
Government,  or  someone,  could  manage  to  have 
the  price  of  flour,  butter  or  other  vital  necessities 
of  life  of  which  this  country  is  producing  an  over¬ 
abundance,  reduced  substantially,  all  would  be  well 
with  the  laboring  man.  This  laboring  man,  and 
the  same  perhaps  applies  with  even  more  force  to 
the  people  of  the  so-called  middle  class  who  are  on 
salaries  or  conducting  lines  of  business  where  there 
has  been  little  or  no  increase  in  income,  is  upset, 
even  angry  because  he  has  “to  pay  more  for 
everything.” 

Watchful  Waiting. 

That  is  the  real  stumbling  block  to  much  of  the 
trouble  with  the  coal  orders  from  mills  and  other 
large  manufacturing  plants.  They  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  in  the  line  of  contracting  until  they  can 
see  where  the  new  dollar  is  coming  from.  “What’s 
the  use  of  putting  out  good  money  for  eqal,”  said 
one  mill  agent  to  a  wholesaler  who  talked  with  him 
this  week,  “what’s  the  use  of  it,  I  say,  until  I  am 
actually  forced  to  buy  to  keep  the  wheels  running? 

I  have  a  supply  of  bituminous  that  will  last  until 
July  1,  I  should  say,  perhaps  longer.  Now  I  am 
going  to  wait  until  I  haven’t  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks’  full  supply  left  before  I  get  busy  with  you, 
see? 

“I  find  that  about  everyone  is  waiting.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  a  policy  will  answer  my  purposes 
pretty  well  also.  The  orders  that  I  am  getting, 
marked  ‘Urgent’  will  be  handled  in  due  course 
with  the  three-quarters  force  at  work ;  the  other 
orders  that  can  wait  must  wait;  that’s  all.  My 
employes  are  not  on  strike,  but  they  are  restless ; 

I  can  see  that  without  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
whole  trouble  is  that  the  Government  has  not  kept 
prices  down  as  I  believe  that  it  should.  Perhaps 
after  this  Victory  Loan  is  out  of  the  way  things 
may  change  for  the  better.  I  realize  that  the  bulk 
of  the  loans  had  to  be  taken  by  the  ‘big  interests,’ 
so  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  let  earnings  run 
high.  But,  if  we  are  to  successfully  ask  labor  to 
call  a  halt  on  prices,  then  we  must,  as  producers 
and  manufacturers,  show  a  spirit  of  co-operation.’1 

Other  mill  men  may  take  a  different  view,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  man  had  a  good 
idea  of  one  serious  phase  of  the  situation — the  atti¬ 
tude  of  waiting,  “watchful  waiting,  of  course 
watching  for  the  signs  of  the  time  to  indicate  them¬ 
selves. 

Industrials  Will  Soon  Be  Forced  to  Buy. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  sure  to  come,  and  not 
far  ahead,  the  time  when  all  of  these  big  industrial 
heads  must  reach  the  “parting  of  the  ways,”  then 
they  will  have  to  choose  between  ordering  their  coal 
and  shutting  down  their  plants.  When  that  time 
comes,  there  probably  will  be  only  one  choice — to 
keep  going  and  pay  the  price,  no  matter  how  high. 
If  it’s  high,  then  the  other  fellow  will  have  to 
receive  the  extra  load  as  it’s  passed  along. 

The  spot  market  continues  to  be  almost  a  joke. 
The  demand  and  supply  rule  is  governing  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  there’s  almost  no  demand. 

Retailers  here  and  throughout  New  England  claim 
that  they  are  rushed  with  orders.  Conditions  for 
delivery,  except  in  northern  New  England  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  excellent  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
making  it  possible  to  handle  many  orders  expedi¬ 
tiously  and  at  comparatively  low  cost.  Everywhere 
one  goes  in  the  city  and  through  the  suburbs  he 


encounters  the  coal  teams  and  trucks,  loaded  to 
the  limit. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  said  that  the  war  has  served 
exceedingly  well  to  force  better  credit  conditions. 
It  used  to  be  customary  in  Greater  Boston  for  the 
retailers  to  permit  anyone  with  established  credit  to 
order  his  coal  in  the  spring,  have  it  delivered  at  the 
dealer’s  convenience  during  the  warm  months  when 
the  “going  was  good,”  then  pay  for  it  early  in  the 
fall.  Now,  the  situation  is  different. 

During  the  war,  when  coal  was  not  being  received 
in  anything  like  normal  quantities,  people  were  so 
anxious  to  secure  it  that  they  stepped  up  and  paid 
cash,  except  in  cases  of  those  who  had  exceedingly 
good  credit,  in  order  to  secure  quick  delivery  and 
full  orders.  Now  the  dealers  have,  by  careful 
management,  maintained  this  practice  in  so  far  as 
possible.  As  a,  rule,  today  few  accounts  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  for  longer  than  thirty  days,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  small  home  buyers  pay  cash  when  drder¬ 
ing  or  on  delivery.  This  means  that  the  dealers 
are  saving  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  worry  for 
themselves  and  are  benefiting  financially  also. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  rush  of  de¬ 
liveries  to  homes  and  apartment  houses  will  keep 
up  well  through  the  summer,  the  ideal  time  for  de¬ 
livering  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  danger 
that  as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes  and  the  fires 
are  allowed  to  go  out  people  will  forget  all  about 
their  coal  bins  is  probably  destined  to  be  upset  this 
time  by  the  definite  news  of  advances  and  possible 
shortage  in  supply.- 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 


Anthracite  Shippers  Have  Lots  of  Orders — 
Bituminous  Buyers  Still  Hold  Off. 

The  market  does  not  change  much,  though  what 
change  there  is  serves  to  weaken  the  bituminous 
and  strengthen  the  anthracite  situation.  Soft  coal 
does  not  sell  at  all  well  and  there  is  some  cutting  of 
prices,  but  at  the  same  time  the  shippers  do  not 
change  their  views  in  regard  to  the  market.  They 
say  that  if  consumers  do  not  go  to  buying  soon  they 
will  get  left.  The  last  view  of  the  case  gives  30 
days  for  the  slack  state  of  the  trade  to  pass  off  and 
for  the  consumer  to  go  to  buying.  While  all  shippers 
are  not  so  very  sure  of  that  date,  they  are  as  con¬ 
fident  as  ever  that  it  is  not  far  away. 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  industries  will  spring  up 
at  the  same  time,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  leave 
coal  Put  of  the  general  stir  when  it  comes.  Already 
the  bituminous  mines  are  .showing  such  a  degree 
of  control  of  the  output  that  the  consumer  is  aston¬ 
ished.  Buyers  supposed  that  by  this  time,  if  not  much 
sooner,  the  market  would  be  demoralized,  with' coal 
selling  at  all  sorts  of  prices. 

As  it  is,  the  change  is  about  all  included  in  a 
moderate  decline  of  slack,  on  account  of  the  surplus 
common  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  lakes.  This 
extra  supply  Tvill  not  last  long  and  it  would  go 
quickly  if  a  fair  business  revival  made  its  appearance. 
The  jobbers  are  not  really  doing  much  business,  but 
all  of  them  manage  to  keep  going  and  possibly  that 
is  all  that  could  be  expected  with  the  consumption 
what  it  is,  for  the  consumer  is  not  buying  any  more 
coal  than  he  needs  and  he  will  not  increase  his  pur¬ 
chases  till  it  is  too  late  to  buy  at  present  prices. 

So,  while  the  revival  in  bituminous  is  not  yet  in 
sight,  nobody  will  be  surprised  when  it  appears,  for  it 
must  before  long  and  it  will  then  come  strong. 

Anthracite  is  moving  fast.  Today  the  Buffalo  dis¬ 
tributors  are  reporting  that  the  demand  is  greater 
than  they  can  meet.  Egg  is  not  to  be  had  by  some  of 
them,  which  means  that  the  consumer  is  not  merely 
buying  what  he  needs  now,  but  is  putting  coal  in  for 
winter.  Higher  prices  are  promised  on  the  top  of 
what  most  consumers  call  an  exorbitant  price  now. 
So  people  are  buying  against  them. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  are  109,700  tons,  of 
which  29,700  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 
29,300  tons -for  Chicago,  16,800  tons  for  Milwaukee, 

10.500  tons  for  Marquette,  9,500  tons  for  Sheboygan, 

7.500  tons  for  Fort  William,  and  6,400  tons  for  Han¬ 
cock. 


CHICAGO  MARKET. 


May  Be  an  Acute  Coal  Shortage  Later — 
Some  Contracting  Being  Done. 

Although  some  slight  improvement  in  the  local 
retail  coal  trade  has  been  generally  noted  this  week, 
it  is  not  taken  seriously  and  is  almost  entirely  at¬ 
tributed  to  cooler  weather,  accompanied  by  several 
days  of  rain,  which  caused  domestic  users  to  keep 
the  home  fires  burning  and  so  give  a  temporary  spurt 
to  yard  business. 

One  feature  of  the  general  situation,  as  seen  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  wholesaler,  and  one  that  is 
much  regretted,  is  the  continued  indifference  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  storing  of  coal  supplies  at 
this  time  against  the  needs  of  next  winter.  It 
is  pointed  out  that,  while  last  year  they  got  busy 
early  storing  up  in  order  to  win  the  war,  now  that 
the  war  has  been  won  and  we  have  coincidentally, 
as  it  were,  encountered  a  mild  winter,  they  seem  to 
feel  as  if  they  had  been,  or  are  being  “abused”  in 
some  way,  and  being  peeved  they  won’t  “play.” 

Coal  men  say  that  with  the  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try  reaching  a  dangerously  low  level,  owing  to  the 
suspension  of  war  activities  and  their  unusual  de¬ 
mands,  and  with  little,  if  any,  probability  of  wages 
being  reduced,  consumers  of  coal  may  later  in  the 
year  find  an  acute  shortage,  particularly  of  the  better 
coals,  and  at  much  higher  prices  than  those  now 
being  quoted. 

At  the  same  time,  a  fair  percentage  of  contracts  at 
established  prices  are  at  this  time  being  placed  with 
steam  users,  it  is  stated  by  some  of  the  leading 
operators. 

Local  representatives  of  anthracite  shippers  re¬ 
port  that  no-  lake  coal  boats  are  arriving,  and  al¬ 
though  they  understand  that  many  are  loaded  and 
ready  there  is  an  unexplained  delay  in  movement 
by  lake.  The  buying  of  anthracite  is  said  to  have 
been  somewhat  freer,  with  the  result  of  a  tightening 
of  the  market. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  people  say  that  de¬ 
mand  continues  strong  and  even  insistent,  but  not  a 
pound  of  these  coals  has  been  obtainable  in  the  lump 
and  egg  sizes.  Smokeless  shipments  are  reported 
coming  forward  fast  in  response  to  good  business 
in  this  market. 

Improvement  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  Fields. 

In  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  fields  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  sold  of 
about  1,400,  the  entire  number  being  6,668  cars. 
Movement  has  likewise  been  improved  about  25  per 
cent  for  the  week  ending  April  23.  In  the  district 
of  Franklin  and  Saline  Counties  a  large  number 
of  contracts  are  reported,  several  being  for  very 
considerable  tonnage.  For  instance,  one  for  150,000 
tons  of  No.  5  and  two-inch  screenings  is  recorded. 
The  prices  were  $1.85  for  No.  5  and  $2.20  for  screen¬ 
ings.  Another  contract  called  for  110,000  tons  of 
No.  5  at  $1.85  and  one  for  105,000  tons  of  No.  4 
at  $2.55.  These  were  for  shipment  into  Chicago. 
Prepared  sizes  sold  for  $2.75,  mine  run  at  $2.35  to 
$2.45  and  screenings  at  $2.05  to  $2.20.  In  the  Will¬ 
iamson  County  district  sizes  went  at  $2.55  to  $2.85, 
with  some  sales  as  low  as  $2.30  and  $2.35.  Mine 
run  was  $2  to  $2.50,  and  screenings  at  $1.90  to 
$2.20,  with  3-inch  screenings  $2.25  and  $2.35. 

In  the  Northern  Illinois  field  prepared  prices  va¬ 
ried  from  $3.25  to  $3.50,  with  mine  run  at  $3  and 
screenings  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Some  contracts  for 
washed  screenings  were  closed  at  $2.60  to  $2.90. 

In  the  Springfield  district  a  good  deal  of  spot 
coal  was  sold  to  railroads,  but  no  contracts  were 
closed.  The  prevailing  prices  were :  Prepared  sizes, 
$2.40  to  $2.85;  mine  run  $2.35,  screenings  $1.75  to 
$2.15. 

Reports  from  other  districts  are  summarized  as 
follows :  Fulton  and  Peoria,  prepared  sizes.  $2.75 ; 
mine  run  not  quoted,  no  sales ;  screenings  $2.05  to 
$2.45 ;  some  sales  to  railroads.  Mercer  County,  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $3  and  $3.25;  mine  run,  $2.75  and  $3; 
screenings  $2.75.  Fifth  and  Ninth  district  (Group 
No.  1),  prepared  sizes,  $1.55  to  $2.55:  mine  run, 
$1.75  to  $2.35;  screenings,  $1.10  to  $2.10.  Fifth  and 
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Ninth  districts  (Group  No.  2),  prepared  sizes,  $1.80 
to  $2.80;  mine  run,  $2.35;  screenings,  $2.15  to  $2.35. 
Indiana,  fourth  vein  north,  prepared  sizes,  $2.25  to 
$2.75,  the  $2.25  price  being  made  to  a  jobher;  mine 
run,  $2.35;  screenings,  $1.90  to  $2.05.  Third  and 
Fifth  veins  north,  prepared  sizes,  $2.40  to  $2.55 ; 
mine  run,  $2.20;  screenings,  $1.95  and  lower.  Fourth 
vein  south,  prepared  sizes,  $2.45  to  $2.65 :  mine  run, 
$2.35;  screenings,  $1.80  to  $2.05.  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  vein  south,  prepared  sizes,  $2.40;  mine 
run,  $2  to  $2.40;  screenings,  $1.95.  Knox  County, 
prepared  sizes,  $3 ;  mine  run,  $2.20,  $2.25  and  $2.30 ; 
screenings,  $1.95  to  $2.05.  Southern  field,  prepared 
sizes,  $2.35  to  $2.80;  Cannel  coal,  $3.35;  mine  run, 
$1.75  to  $2.35;  screenings,  $1.75  to  $2.17. 


CONDITIONS  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Stock  Piles  Being  Reduced  Rapidly  and 
Sellers  See  Bright  Outlook. 

The  conditions  that  prevail  in  this  district  just 
now  seem  to  indicate  that  many  of  the  stock  piles 
accumulated  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  shrinking  rapidly  and  that  hopes  can  be 
held  out  for  a  better  market  than  has  prevailed.  ' 
Already  there  seems  to  be  a  better  demand,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  decidedly  optimistic  feeling.  This  is 
true  in  the  producing  fields  where  conditions  have  not 
been  as  favorable  as  in  this  district,  where  there  has 
been  some  demand  even  during  the  quietest  period. 

One  of  the  local  shippers '  says  that  he  is  more 
encouraged  than  he  dared  to  think  would  be  possible 
ten  days  ago.  Of  course,  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  he  was  talking  he  had  an  inquiry 
from  a  purchaser  asking  him  to  advise  him  how 
quick  shipments  could  be  started  on  a  large  order. 

There  still  seems  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  marked  aversion  displayed  on  both  the  part  of  the 
operator  and  the  consumer  about  contracting  for  a 
longer  period  than  90  days.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  the  consumer  seems  to  think  that  the  operator 
is  trying  to  “stick  him  up,”  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  operator  seems  to  think  that  the  consumer  is 
trying  to  beat  the  price  down  to  where  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  produce  his  coal  at  a  profit. 

There  seems  to  be  some  grounds  for  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  the  operator,  as  one  wholesaler  received  an 
order  from  a  consumer  in  the  east  ordering  coal  at  a 
price  that  the  wholesaler  could  not  purchase  it  for, 
not  that  the  attempt  was  made;  the  order  being  re¬ 
turned  promptly  with  the  information  that  no  coal 
was  being  sold  around  this  figure  and  enclosing  cur¬ 
rent  quotations.  The  consumer  has  not  been  heard 
from  since,  and  he  is  doubtless  awaiting  a  drop  in 
price.  In  this  he  will  be  disappointed,  if  all  indica¬ 
tions  are  true. 

The  prices  that  are  heard  and  talked  for  the 
various  fields  in  and  adjacent  are  many  and  varied, 
underlying  causes  not  always  being  apparent  on  the 
surface,  For  instance,  today  an  operator  will  sell 
five  cars  of  nut  and  slack  for  $1.65,  as  his  regular 
consignee  has  asked  that  he  be  relieved  of  this 
amount ;  next  week  this  operator  will  not  have  a  car 
of  nut  and  slack  for  sale  at  any  price.  Little  things 
of  this  nature  are  doing  much  to  demoralize  the 


market,  and  the  worst  feature  is  that  no  concerted 
effort  is  made  in  any  manner  to  counteract  this 
demoralization. 

Following  are  some  of  the  prices  that  have  been 
quoted  and  that  have  been  accepted  by  some  con¬ 
sumers  for  spot  business : 

Field.  Slack.  Mine  Run.  Lump. 

Northern  W.  Va. . $1.85-1.95  $2.05-2.25  $2.35-2.55 

Pittsburgh  .  1.80-2.00  2.10-2.20  2.2a-2.60 

Northwest  Penna.  2.00-2.40  2.00-2.90  2.25-2.95 

No.  8  Ohio .  1.40-1.60  1.90-2.10  2.00-2.60 

With  all  of  the  variations  shown  in  the  present 
price  of  the  various  coals  produced  and  handled  in 
this  vicinity  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  number  of 
consumers  who  are  trying  to  obtain  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  from  inferior  coals.  A  case  in  point  is  that 
of  a  consumer  who  let  15  cents  per  ton  stand  be¬ 
tween  him  and  a  coal  that  he  had  found  to  give  him 
maximum  efficiency  and  in  its  stead  take  on  a  coal 
that  cannot  be  compared  with  his  former  supply. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 


Expectancy  of  Lower  Prices  Keep  Demand 
Soft. 

Every  spring  seems  dull  in  the  coal  trade.  The 
current  period  always  seems  to  be  a  little  worse  than 
former  seasons.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously,  when  the  trade  pronounces  this  about  the 
dullest  spring  on  record.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  things  are  very  quiet. 

The  soft  coal  market  is  unsettled,  since  no  changes 
of  price  are  given  out,  and  buyers  profess  confidence 
that  they  will  come.  Some  expect  dock  prices  on  soft 
coal  to  decline  materially,  on  the  ground  that  pres¬ 
ent  figures  give  too  much  advantage  to  Illinois  coal. 
They  say  that  unless  something  is  done,  the  all-rail 
business  will  absorb  a  considerable  tonnage  which 
has  heretofore  gone  to  the  dock  concerns.  And  as 
the  latter  have  large  investments  in  the  way  of  docks 
and  organizations,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
protect  them. 

Some  in  the  trade  feel  confident  that  Illinois  prices 
must  decline.  They  point  out  that  these  mines  have 
been  running  on  shortened  production  and  must  in¬ 
crease  it  if  they  are  to  make  any  showing.  Each 
side  anticipates  that  the  other  must  yield  to  the  sup¬ 
posedly  inevitable  and  cut  prices. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  of  the  trade 
in  these  cities,  and  this  Northwest  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  lower  prices.  If  they  had  complete  authority  they 
would  probably  make  a  reduction.  But  they  are 
bound  by  the  cost  prices  made  upon  the  commodity, 
and  by  the  freights.  Any  reduction  they  can  make  of 
their  own  authority  is  limited  to  such  cutting  into 
their  own  margin  as  might  be  done.  This  they  are 
more  than  reluctant  to  do.  They  feel  convinced  that 
their  margin  is  already  too  small.  Furthermore,  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  would  be  seized  upon  by  buyers 
as  evidence  that  the  margins  (which  have  been  de¬ 
clared  inadequate  by  the  trade)  are  large  enough  to 
allow  a  reduction  and  still  afford  a  profit. 

As  a  result,  things  are  dragging,  both  because  buy¬ 
ers  expect  reductions  and  dealers  are  fearful  they 
may  have  to  stand  reductions  later,  should  they  buy 
on  present  costs. 

In  hard  coal  there  is  always  a  little  end-of-the- 
month  flurry  of  buying.  This  past  month  saw  quite  a 
little  of  it,  placed  so  that  the  coal  would  be  started 
on  April  delivery  but  not  to  have  earlier  than  May 
arrival.  Personal  property  assessments  are  levied  as 
of  May  1,  and  coal  arriving  thereafter  does  not  come 
within  the  current  year’s  tax. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

While  reports  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Johns¬ 
town  district  are  not  good,  yet  the  outlook,  according 
to  well  known  operators  is  far  from  discouraging. 
During  the  past  week  very  few  operators  have  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  fuel  while 
some  say  that  market  conditions  are  worse  than  last 
week.  When  questioned  concerning  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  trade  one  operator  said,  “Things  in  the 
coal  business  are  ‘rotten’  this  week.  There  has  been 
no  demand  at  all  for  coal.”  Many  operators  and 
others  connected  with  the  trade  say  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  adverse  conditions  at  the  present  time 
rests  with  the  railroad  administration,  the  agents  of 
which  have  been  doing  the  utmost  to  hammer  down 
the  price  of  fuel  for  railroad  use. 

Indicating  that  the  outlook  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
might  seem  are  the  reports  from  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Agencies  of  Johnstown  and  Altoona.  The 
Johnstown  bureau  reports  that  conditions  in  the 
mining  industry  are  still  depressed  but  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  are  working  at  nearly  full  time.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  requests  for  200  miners  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Johnstown  office  from  coal  operators 
of  the  district.  The  Altoona  office  of  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau  has  requests  for  600  miners  to  be 
employed  at  Vintondale,  Claghorn  and  Colver.  The 
Ebensburg  Coal  Co.  is  in  need  of  450  men  and  the 
Vintondale  Collieries  Co.  asked  for  100  miners  to  be 
employed  at  Vintondale  and  50  men  to  be  put  to  work 
at  Claghorn. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

The  coal  concerns,  like  all  others,  closed  their  doors 
for  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Yankee  Division,  the  other  day. 

Several  coal  concerns  have  entered  horses  for  the 
annual  work  horse  parade  that  is  to  be  held  on  Me¬ 
morial  Day  in  Boston.  Some  of  the  drivers  and 
stablemen  always  show  the  keenest  interest  in  this 
competition,  which  every  worthy  employer  desires  to 
further  in  any  way  he  can. 

A  large  fleet  of  coal-laden  vessels  arrived  this 
week.  On  Monday  the  receipts  of  coal  were  the 
largest  for  many  months.  Tugs  with  barges  in  tow 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Hampton  Roads 
brought  most  of  it,  although  there  were  several 
steamer  cargoes.  The  steamer  Hampden  came  from 
Norfolk,  with  7,600  tons,  on  her  first  trip  since  being 
released  from  Government  transport  work.  Last  De¬ 
cember  the  Hampden  was  taken  over  and  after  that 
she  made  several  trips  to  France,  carrying  supplies. 

It  is  expected  that  the  putting  into  commission  of 
the  1100-foot  dry  dock  at  Commonwealth  Flats, 
South ‘Boston,  will  be  one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
greatly  enlarging  the  harbor  facilities  of  this  port  and 
in  increasing  its  business.  Thus  the  coal  trade  will 
benefit.  Water  will  be  admitted  within  a  month,  as 
the  basis  is  practically  finished.  Although  the  build¬ 
ings  planned  for  the  large  repair  and  power  plants 
to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  project  are 
not  built,  by  midsummer  the  dock  will  be  used. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  here  that  as  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  formerly  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Service  Commission  and  who  is  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  local  conditions,  is  to  be  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission  that  is  to  determine  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  settlement  with  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  Co., 
the  financial  adjustment  will  be  a  fair  one.  Coal 
men  are  anxious  that  everything  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  this  valuable  waterway  for  them 
should  go  without  a  hitch  and  they  also  desire  that 
no  financial  mixup  be  permitted  to  put  a  damper  on 
the  important  improvements  now  planned. 

Concerns  which  deal  in  electric  and  gas  heaters,  as 
well  as  those  selling  all  kinds  of  oil  heaters  and 
cookers,  are  busy  pushing  their  lines  with  unusual 
vigor  throughout  New  England.  Thousands  of  the 
oil  heaters  have  been  in  use  for  several  years  but 
the  number  has  doubled  and  trebled  within  two 
years.  Gas  and  electric  heaters,  especially  for  water 
tanks,  also  gained  greatly.  Just  now,  however,  the 
drive  seems  to  be  on  for  those  who  wish  to  stop 
using  coal  or,  in  country  districts,  wood,  which  has 
ascended  in  price  much  faster  than  coal,  during  the 
coming  warm  months.  It  is  said  by  the  dealers  that 
the  business  with  summer  cottage  owners  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  larger  and  that  even  people  of  considerable 
means  and  with  pretentious  beach  and  mountain 
houses  are  adopting  them. 

Vessel  freight  rates  on  coal  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  New  England  ports  now  are  not  much  above  nor¬ 
mal,  considerable  reductions  having  been  made 
when  compared  with  war-time  rates.  At  present  the 
rate  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Boston  is  $2  a  ton,  or 
about  $1.50  a  ton  less  than  it  was  a  few  months 
back.  Rates  from  other  distributing  points  have 
been  cut  correspondingly.  The  railroad  barge  rate 
on  coal  from  New  York  to  Boston  is  $1.25  a  ton,  with 
outside  tonnage  at  $1.50.  From  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
ports  west  of  Cape  Cod  the  rate  is  $1.75  a  ton,  against 
$3.25  during  the  war.  New  barges  are  constantly 
being  put  into  the  service  and  several  new  ones  of 
that  type  now  are  on  their  way  here  from  Norfolk. 


Maintaining  the  rate  established  by  the  court  in 
1916,  the  tax  commissioners  of  Lackawanna  County, 
Pennsylvania,  have  set  the  triennial  assessment  on 
coal  lands,  which  will  stand  until  1922,  at  $300  per 
foot  acre.  With  a  tax  of  three  mills  and  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $57,000,000,  the  payments  by 
companies  owning  coal  land  in  the  country  will 
amount  to  about  $175,000  annually.  The  board  in 
1916  set  the  coal  land  assessment  at  $325  per  foot 
acre,  but  the  court  directed  that  it  should  be  reduced 
to  $300. 
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How  the  Retailer  May  Use  Human  Appeal  and  Enlist  the 

Confidence  of  the  Public. 

Why  Use  of  Superlatives  and  High  Sounding  Phrases  Is  Unconvincing  and  Puts  the  Usual 

Coal  Advertisement  at  a  Disadvantage. 


With  the  opening  of  the  spring  season  the  retail 
coal  dealer  faces  the  old-time  problem  of  interesting 
his  trade  in  early  purchases.  This  year,  more  than 
ever  before,  it  is  realized  that  the  domestic  consumer 
must  put  stock  into  his  bins  far  in  advance  of  re¬ 
quirements  if  a  serious  shortage  and  resultant  higher 
prices  are  to  be  avoided  when  low  temperatures  again 
arrive  and  snow  commences  to  fly. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  John  Wana- 
makers  and  George  Coopers  in  the  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  exceptionally  few  in  number,  but  the 
successes  achieved  by  those  who  have  directed  their 
advertising  along  original  lines  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  beaten  paths  are  the  ones  for  the  retail  coal 
dealer  seeking  new  laurels  to  steer  clear  of.  I  have 
in  mind  particularly  the  time-worn  references  to 
“No  slate,  no  clinkers,  full  weight.”  To  be  impres¬ 
sive  all  advertising  must  enlist  the  confidence  of  the 
buyer,  and  certainly  the  catch-phrases  referred  to 
fail  of  that  purpose  in  that  two  of  them  may  lack 
plausibility,  and  the  third  should  be  unnecessary. 

The  coal  dealer  looking  to  the  confidence  of  his 
trade  will  keep  away  from  the  superlatives  as  much 
as  possible.  Coal  is  such  a  distasteful  purchase  to 
the  average  buyer  under  any  circumstances  that  such 
a  daring  claim  as  “No  dirt,”  is  not  apt  to  be 
swallowed  whole.  It  is  possible  to  enlist  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  buyer  without  depending  upon  unsound 
catch-phrases. 

Association  Has  Good  Plan. 

There  is  a  movement  promulgated  by  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Association  to  have  the  dealers  in  their 
respective  communities  launch  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  local  press,  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
early  purchases,  this  publicity  to  be  paid  for  jointly 
by  the  several  dealers.  That  is  all  good  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  campaign  is  well  understood.  Yet  the 
enterprising  dealer  will  also  continue  to  use  space  on 
his  own  account  to  direct  particular  attention  to  his 
yard,  and  just  what  to  say  of  an  appropriate  nature' 
which  will  actually  stir  the  consumer  into  placing  an 
order  is  a  problem  deserving  of  the  most  careful 
analysis. 

I  have  never  seen  a  flash-in-the-pan  retail  coal 
advertising  campaign  that  accomplished  big  results, 
unless  the  attractive  feature  was  a  ridiculously  low 
price,  and  certainly  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  are  too  well  known  to  the  modern-day  coal 
dealer  to  bear  reiteration  at  this  time.  Confidence 
is,  I  believe,  instilled  by  continuous  performance,  a 
constant  appeal  for  consideration  directed  along  the 
principles  of  quality  and  service.  Continued  use  of 
a  small  space,  say  five  inches  deep,  single-column 
width,  reflects  a  directness  of  purpose  which  de¬ 
mands  the  admiration  of  the  newspaper  reader  and 
creates  that  confidence  without  which  all  arguments 
pro  ant^  con  are  fruitless.  Certainly  I  have  seen 
many  successes  among  dealers  who  have  used  small 
space  continually,  changing  copy  daily,  of  course, 
and  adhering  closely  to  the  plausible  in  all  argu¬ 
ments  advanced. 

Type  Not  All  Important. 

I  do  not  believe  that  type  display  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  coal  advertising  as  it  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  exploitation  of  certain  other  com¬ 
modities.  Something  more  closely  approaching  the 
old  familiar  Rogers  Peet  style  of  announcement  hits 
home  with  greatest  effect,  avoiding,  of  course,  the 
more  flippant  turn  that  is  seen  sometimes  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lines  closely  in  regard  to  breezy  style, 
adhering  at  all  times  rigidly  to  the  truth.  The  thing 
can  be  done  so  interestingly  that  the  buyer  will  often 
temporarily  forget  the  most  sordid  side  of  the  coal¬ 
buying  question  and  feel  satisfied  that  the  dealer  is 
at  least  trying  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  him 
to  understand  his  position.  For  instance: 

Up  She  Goes!  No,  not  the  price  of  Burnal 
Coal,  but  the  quality. 

A  little  below  the  standard  during  the  war 


— now  once  again  deserving  of  its  old  fa¬ 
miliar  nickname,  “The  cream  of  anthracite.” 

Good  interest  on  your  money  if  you  buy 
now. 

1  he  average  consumer  has  become  enough  ac¬ 
quainted  with  wartime  inferiority  of  practically  all 
commodities  that  he  or  she  will  be  quite  ready  to 
accept  the  apology  for  poor  coal  during  the  war  and 
believe  the  remainder  of  the  announcement.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  pocketbook  dominated  the 
actions  of  the  average  small  coal  buyer,  and  many 
dealers  have  found  that  the  reference  to  early  buying, 
assuring  better  return  on  money  than  the  bank  pays, 
brings  in  the  order  where  all  other  arguments  fail. 

“Interest”  a  Good  Idea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  dealers  for  whom  the 
writer  has  prepared  spring  and  summer  advertising 
copy  in  earlier  years  have  asked  me  to  confine  the 
style  thereof  to  the  “interest  on  investment”  argu¬ 
ment,  it  had  pulled  such  good  results  where  used. 
Another  effort  along  this  line  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  was  used  by  a  Jersey  firm  two  years  ago: 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Eight  dollars 
in  the  bank  at  4%,  6  months,  earns  16  cents. 

Eight  dollars  invested  in  a  ton  of  Pittston 
Coal  earns  50  cents  in  the  same  time. 

And  cleaner  coal  assured  than  if  you  wait 
for  the  fall  rush. 

Brown  Coal  Co.  8  Market  St. 

The  retail  coalman  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  the 
acrobatic  bargain  counter  arguments  that  are  ap¬ 
propriate  in  the  dry  goods  game,  for  the  reason  that 
he  has  no  slow-moving  stocks  to  turn  over  at  a  con¬ 
cession  or  no  profitable  articles  to  sell  to  the  buyer 
along  with  a  ton  of  low-priced  coal.  All  of  the 
various  elements  of  mine  price,  freight,  overhead, 
etc.,  are  such  a  fixed  and  staple  quantity  that  he 
must  limit  his  argument  to  service  and  quality,  but 
with  a  little  careful  attention  to  these  two  elements 
he  can  make  his  talk  as  interesting  and  alluring  as 
a  Saturday  special  at  the  bargain  store,  and  certainly, 
if  his  claims  are  supported  by  the  merits  of  the  coal 
itself,  he  will  find  that  he  has  enlisted  confidence 
Avoid  Superlatives. 

With  the  returning  soldiers  lending  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  patriotic  and  jubilant  atmosphere, 
the  dealer  can  often  find  the  opportunity  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  word  or  thought  in  his  announcements  which 
will  add  flavor  and  perhaps  link  a  happy  thought 
with  an  otherwise  repugnant  subject.  > 

Home  at  Last  and  Here  to  Stay! 

Thanks  to  Providence  the  boys  are  with 
us  once  again. 

Thanks  to  human  care  and  preparation 
Pittston  Coal  is  cleaner  than  most  other 
fuels  sold  in  this  county. 

Buy  now  and  save  50  cents  on  each  ton. 

Let  me  repeat  that  careless  use  of  superlatives 
immediately  creates  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  puts  the 
dealer’s  advertisement  at  a  disadvantage  at  the  very 
outset,  making  it  commonplace  if  nothing  less. 
Imagine  the  different  effect  of  two  announcements : 
One  says  “Jones’  coal  has  no  equal,”  the  other  says 
“Teranton  Coal,  just  as  clean  and  bright  as  our  dou¬ 
ble  screening  process  can  make  it.”  The  latter  car¬ 
ries  a  sense  of  plausibility,  while  the  argument  of 
the  former  makes  little  impression  upon  a  reading 
public  already  overfed  with  superlatives  and  high- 
sounding  phrases  found  in  some  advertising. 


The  Trunk  Line  Territory  Coal  &  Coke  Commit¬ 
tee  will  hold  a  hearing  next  Wednesday,  the  7th, 
on  the  petition  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
to  change  the  demurrage  rates  on  coal  trans-shipped 
by  canal  boats  at  Albany  and  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  The 
present  rules  provide  for  two  days’  free  time  and 
the  same  rates  thereafter  as  are  applicable  to  track 
delivery.  It  is  proposed  to  change  these  to  a  three- 
day  average  and  $3.00  per  day  after  free  time. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

OPERATORS  PROTEST. 

A  resolution  protesting  against  the  efforts  of 
agents  of  the  railroad  administration  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  coal  for  railroad  use  was  adopted  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  South  Fork  and  Barnes- 
boro  groups  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers  Association,  held  in  the  Fort  Stanwix  Ho¬ 
tel,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  last  week.  The  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  from  all  angles  by  the  operators  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  action  of  the  rail¬ 
road  administration’s  agents  is  having  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  present  situation  of  the  coal  trade. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  follows : 

"Resolved ;  That  this  meeting  condemn  the  un¬ 
fair  practices  of  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  in  their  attempt  to 
force  down  the  price  of  railroad  fuel.  If  this  policy 
being  pursued  by  the  railroad  administration  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  is  successful,  it  will  result  in  serious 
labor  disturbances  in  the  coal  industry. 

“It  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  the  price 
of  railroad  fuel  should  not  be  less  than  the  price 
that  the  general  public  pays  for  its  fuel,  which  policy 
the  railroads  pursued  in  the  past.  Producers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  railroad  administration  should  pay  the 
same  price  as  the  general  public  in  order  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  should  enjoy  part  of  the  reduced  selling 
price  of  coal.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  railroad  ad¬ 
ministration  pays  less  than  the  cost  of  production  for 
railroad  fuel,  the  general  public  will  have  to  pay 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair 
profit  to  the  operators,  or,  in  other  words,  a  part  of 
the  railroad  fuel  bill. 

“We  believe  that  the  railroad  administration  should 
award  its  business  to  different  producing  districts  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  previous  years  on  the  basis 
of  bids  submitted  by  the  operators  at  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  request  without  further  attempts  to  force  a 
price  revision  downward. 

"We  regret  the  unfortunate  controversy  between 
the  Redfield  industrial  board  and  Director  General 
Hines  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
which  is  seriously  affecting  the  resumption  of  busi¬ 
ness  actively  and  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible 
for  the  very  serious  condition  of  unemployment  now 
obtaining  in  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.” 


Fifteenth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Fifteenth  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year,  1918, 
was : 


Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp.,  New  York....  1,378,183 

Barnes  &  Tucker  Co.,  Barnesboro .  640,820 

Carrolltown  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  364,537 

Sterling  Coal  Co.,  Elmora .  328,843 

Cherry  Tree  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict . \  297,225 

Rich  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Hastings .  251,336 

Madeira-Hill  CM.  Co.,  Philipsburg .  223,620 

Duncan-Spangler  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia...  164,789 

Watkins  Coal  Co.,  New  York . . .  161,713 

Cymbria  Coal  Co.,  Altoona .  155,237 

Reorg.  Com.  East’n  Bit.  CM.  Bonds,  Altoona  133,708 

Empire  CM.  Co.,  Clearfield .  132,498 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp.,  Clearfield .  130,958 

Barnes  Coal  Co.,  Barnesboro .  129,216 

Watkins  CM.  Co.,  New  York .  129,176 

Inland  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg . . .  118,729 

Jos.  H.  Reilly  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia .  107,569 

Fallen  Timber  Coal  Co.,  Fallen  Timber .  85,137 

Beacon  Coal  Co., . .  81,705 

Oak  Ridge  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Hastings .  81,378 

Lenox  Coal  Co.,  Barnesboro .  71,861 

Hastings  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cherry  Tree .  68,205 

Binder  CM.  Co.,  Carrolltown .  47,179 

Nanty  Glo  CM.  Co.,  Philadelphia .  40,090 

Wood  &  Bougher  Coal  Co., . .  36,205 

Patchin  CM.  Co.,  Emeigh,  W.  Va .  34,179 

Caldwell  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Indiana .  30,870 

Smaller  operators  .  470,257 

Total,  1918  .  5.903,241 

Total,  1917  .  5,521,770 


Alex.  Monteith,  Inspector. 
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Parceling  Out  Germany’s  Meagre  Coal  Supply. 


Lake  Season  Starts  OIT  Quietly,  But  with 
Prospect  of  Active  Finish. 

Buffalo.  May  1. — The  lake  trade  is  not  showing 
much  more  real  activity  than  any  other  industry,  and 
for  the  same  reason  business  has  not  concluded  to 
move  yet.  Everybody  thinks  it  will  in  good  time, 
but  still  it  gets  some  sort  of  a  jolt  or  something  sud¬ 
denly  turns  in  the  right  direction  to  catch  the  wind 
there  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  hesitation. 

A  good  many  lake  vessels  have  departed  on  their 
first  trips  and  they  may  be  able  to  keep  going,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will.  They  have 
mostly  taken  out  coal  as  cargoes,  but  there  is  no  real 
demand  for  it  and  the  only  reason  that  the  shippers 
loaded  it  and  allowed  it  to  go  is  that  they  had  a 
surplus  and  were  anxious  to  see  it  moving.  Next 
fall  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  get  tonnage  or  coal 
either. 

The  lake  season  is  a  hard  one  to  size  up.  it  de¬ 
pends  on  so  many  other  things.  Never  is  it  able  to  go 
it  alone,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  certain  in¬ 
dustries.  It  always  has  to  trail  in  the  wake  of  the 
industries  as  a  whole.  So  the  pretty  liberal  showing 
of  coal  already  moved  is  not  to  be  accepted  as 
meaning  anything.  It  will,  of  course,  all  work  in  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said  of  it. 

It  is  quite  common,  though,  for  the  lake  season  to 
be  slow  at  the  start,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  total  activity  will  be  light.  A  boom¬ 
ing  fall  will  discount  a  season  that  has  been  decidedly 
quiet  early.  Freight  rates  are  considerably  lower 
than  they  were  last  season.  The  ore  is  contracted  for 
80  cents  a  ton  as  against  $1  in  1918. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  situation  taken  by  a  group 
of  vessel  owners  a  few  days  ago.  One  of  them  said 
that  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  going  to  be 
slow,  but  the  fall  was  going  to  be  very  active.  So 
he  counseled  buying  Victory  Bonds,  for  he  was  sure 
they  could  be  paid  for  before  the  winter.  The 
others  agreed. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  NOTES. 

The  local  Bituminous  Coal  Association  has  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  hold  any  more  meetings  till  the  Victory 
Loan  is  out  of  the  way,  as  so  many  members  are 
spending  much  time  in  soliciting  funds.  The  work 
goes  on  well. 

Reports  from  the  Blossburg  district  say  that  the 
mines  are  now  working  hardly  more  than  a  day  a 
week.  In  these  days  of  heavy  coal  production  people 
are  given  to  suppose  that  the  region  is  close  to  the 
end  of  its  mining  days,  but  those  best  acquainted 
there  say  there  is  much  coal  remaining. 

It  is  reported  that  the  cement  industry  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  buy  coal,  which  must  mean  that  there  is 
building  in  sight.  The  country  certainly  needs  the 
buildings. 

Sales  Agent  H.  P.  McCue  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  Chicago,  who  was  obliged  to  take  temporary 
offices  in  the  Marine  Trust  Building,  is  now  locating 
in  permanent  quarters  on  the  11th  floor  of  that 

building. 

The  collection  of  Victory  Loan  subscriptions  has 
developed  about  half  a  dozen  $50,000  subscribers. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  quota  has  been  taken  so  far. 
Canadian  members  of  the  committee  say  that  these 
loans  arc  so  managed  in  the  Dominion  that  the  bonds 
are  now  all  above  par.  The  banks  over  there  saw 
to  that. 

J.  R.  Barnett  has  been  in  New  York  most  of  the 
week,  looking  after  matters  connected  with  the 
Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co. 

Sales  Agent  A.  J.  Krctchmar  is  moving  the  office 
of  the  Youghiogfienv  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.  from  the 
Marine  Trust  Building  to  324  Prudential  Building. 

The  organization  of  the  Cooper  Coal  Co.  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  with  $200,000  capital  stock,  is  announced.  The 
incorporators  are  W.  C.  Quinn  of  Brockwayville,  Pa., 
and  George  B.  Burd  and  A.  C.  Hynd  of  Buffalo.  The 
plan  is  to  manufacture  briquettes  and  look  after  other 
specialties  of  the  trade,  besides  carrying  of  ordinary 
coal  selling. 


Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the 
above  official  picture  illustrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  coal  is  being  doled  out  to  the  German  pop¬ 
ulace.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  form  of  scale 
that  is  used.  For  a  country  that  prides  itself  upon 


Tonnage  Obtained  from  Various  §ources 
Before  and  During  the  War. 

In  view  of  the  interest  being  taken  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  shipping  American  coal  to  Italy  on  a 
relatively  large  scale  as  soon  as  vessels  are  avail¬ 
able,  the  following  extract  from  an  article  recently 
appearing  in  an  Italian  paper  is  of  interest : 

Before  the  war,  of  the  total  imports  about  9,000,000 
tons  came  from  England,  about  1,000,000  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  about  160,000  from  France,  and 
about  90,000  from  America.  America  increased  its 
exports  of  coal  to  Italy  to  300,000  tons  in  1914,  and 
to  1,742,000  in  1915.  'in  1916  they  were  1,056,000 
tons,  but  in  1917  they  dropped  to  451,000  tons.  In 
the  last  period  of  the  war  they  ceased  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  because,  in  their  desire  to  save  tonnage',  the 
allied  powers  decided  that  Italy  should  be  supplied 
with  coal  from  England  in  preference  to  America. 

The  armistice  having  come,  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  the  assurance  of  a  monthly  average  of 
800,000  tons  for  two  months  and  of  1,000,000  for  the 
succeeding  months,  but  instead  of  improving  the  sit¬ 
uation  has  become  steadily  worse.  In  November  we 
received  647,000  tons  of  coal ;  in  December,  472,000 ; 
in  January,  439,000;  in  February,  502,000.  This 
month  (March)  in  all  probability  we  will  not  receive 
more  than  375,000  tons. 

With  reference  to  the  furnishing  of  coal  by  France, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  was  carried  on  actively  from 
January,  1918,  to  January,  1919.  It  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Allies,  always  with  a  view  to  conserving  ton¬ 
nage,  that  France  should  ship  its  coal  by  land  and  re¬ 
plenish  its  supply  from  England. 

In  1918  we  received  2,000,000  tons  of  French  coal 
out  of  total  imports  of  6,400,000.  The  balance  was 
all  English.  This  year  we  have  only  received  42,000 
tons  from  France  in  January  and  February.  All  the 
rest  was  English  coal. 


its  scientific  attainments,  this  seems  to  be  somewhat 
short  of  what  might  be  expected,  resembling  a 
relic  or  some  find  in  an  old  curiosity  shop.  W.e  sur¬ 
mise  that  no  American  coal  dealer  will  be  prompted 
to  have  this  duplicated  for  home  use. 


Possible  Importation  of  American  Coal. 

A  favorable  prospect  for  the  solution  of  the  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  is  contained  in  the  possibility  of 
bringing  American  coal  to  Italy.  England  leaves  us 
entirely  free  to  obtain  supplies  from  America.  Some 
time  ago  the  Americans  tried  to  establish  a  regular 
service  of  supply  to  Italy.  As  yet,  however,  the 
great  obstacle  has  been  the  lack  of  ships.  It  was 
necessary  that  we  should  send  for  the  coal  ourselves, 
and  such  ships  as  were  available  were  not  sufficient 
to  actually  establish  a  regular  importation. 

It  was  an  absolute  impossibility  to  do  so,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  75  per  cent  of  the  coal 
imports  into  Italy  is  handled  by  British  ships  and 
only  25  per  cent  by  neutral  or  Italian  vessels.  With 
regard  to  prices,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
transportation,  American  coal  is  more  expensive  than 
the  English.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Amer¬ 
icans  are  preparing  to  make  considerable  reductions, 
which  will  facilitate  the  fulfillment  of  the  desire 
which  exists  both  in  Italy  and  America  to  establish  a 
regular  service  of  supply. 

The  requirements  of  the  brick  manufacturers  are 
60,000  tons  per  month  even  for  a  moderate  activity 
in  the  industry;  the  metallurgical  establishments  are 
now  renewing  their  activity  after  ’some  months  of 
depression ;  the  steamship  lines  again  in  operation 
need  30,000  tons  per  month ;  the  railroads  now  use 
240,000  tons  per  month,  but  if  we  are  to  restore  the 
service  as  it  was  before  the  war  will  need  at  least 
300,000  tons.  The  gas  works,  at  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate,  use  76,000  tons  per  month,  and  in  the  end  it 
will  be  necessary  to  let  them  have  100,000  tons,  with¬ 
out  calculating  the  needs  of  the  recovered  territory. 


The  contract  to  furnish  10,000  tons  of  anthracite 
to  the  public  schools  of  Jersey  City  has  been  awarded 
to  James  Coyle,  Inc.,  at  the  following  prices  per 
gross  ton:  Egg,  $9.24;  stove,  $9.64;  chestnut,  $9.74; 
pea,  $8.24 ;  buckwheat,  $6.60. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
Southern  C.,  C.  &  M.  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue,  president  of  the  T.  N.  Mordue 
Coal  Co.,  returned  Monday  from  a  visit  of  about  ten 
days  in  the  East. 

W.  O.  Hawkins,  Chicago,  manager  for  Richards  & 
Sons,  went  to  St.  Louis  early  in  the  week  for  a  visit 
of  several  days. 

T.  D.  Kilmer,  president  of  the  Harrisburg  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.,  returned  Monday  from  some  days  spent 
,al  the  Harrisburg  mines. 

R.  C.  Whitsett,  president  of  the  R.  C.  Whitsett  C. 
•&  M.  Co.,  went  to  the  company’s  mines  at  Hazard, 
Ky.,  this  week  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  Rialto  Coal  Co.  has  added  to  their  line  of  coal 
the  product  of  the  Campbell’s  Creek  Coal  Co.  of 
'  Cincinnati, 

E.  J.  McVann,  secretary  of  the  Smokeless  Coal 
Operators  of  West  Virginia,  whose  office  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  was  in  Chicago  during  the  week,  call¬ 
ing  on  local  representatives  of  smokeless  shippers. 

D.  E.  McMillan  &  Bro.  report  the  accession  to  their 
sales  staff  of  J.  D.  Valleau,  formerly  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Jones  &  Adams  Coal  Co.,  at  Peoria, 
Ill. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Franklin,  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  Saline  Counties  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,'  spent  several  days  visiting  St.  Louis  this 
week  on  business. 

Paul  N.  Snyder  and  Wm.  Simpson,  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Michell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  are  away  on 
a  visit  this  week  to  the  company’s  mines  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

F.  Gascoigne,  manager  of  the  Edwards  &  Bradford 
Lumber  Co.,  has  found  a  second  surgical  operation 
necessary  and  has  been  a  patient  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital  during  the  past  week. 

A.  W.  Hamilton,  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
general  sales  managership  of  that  big  company,  with 
headquarters  at  the  main  office  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  John  E.  Beebe  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  “Curly”  Art  Odell  of  the  J.  K.  Dering 
Coal  Co.,  attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  week. 

The  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co. 
reports  the  opening  of  southwestern  sales  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Boatmen’s  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wilson  E.  Bridges  is  in  charge. 

R  Lowe  McKee,  president  of  the  J.  W.  Lowe  Co., 
left  Monday  for  New  York,  his  old  home.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  bring  his  family  to  Chicago,  where  they  will 
make  their  home.  Mr.  McKee  is  a  nephew  of  the 
late  John  W.  Lowe,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office  for  several  months. 

Platt  &  Brahm  are  doing  some  advertising  of  their 
Primrose  brand  from  a  West  Virginia  mine,  of  which 
they  handle  the  entire  output.  They  report  an  active 
inquiry  for  it,  as  they  claim  it  contains  but  4  per 
cent,  ash,  being  nearly  as  hard  and  clean  as  anthra¬ 
cite  and  much  cheaper. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives  of  the  coal 
trade  bureaus  of  Illinois  will  hold  a  meeeting  within 
a  week  or  ten  days  to  elect  three  members  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  as  the  terms  of  directors 
Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  George  W.  Reed  and  A.  J. 
Maloney  are  about  to  expire.  They  are  likely  to 
all  be  re-elected,  it  is  felt. 

Lieut.  J.  B.  Martin,  who  has  been  overseas  with 
the  35th  Division  of  the  139th  Infantry,  arrived  a 
few  days  ago  at  Newport  News  and  was  stationed 
at  Camp  Lewis  until  he  started  west  for  Camp  Grant, 
where  he  was  expected  Tuesday.  He  was  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  before  going  into  the 
service,  and  his  fellow  salesmen  are  hoping  he  will 
soon  rejoin  them. 

Local  interest  is  growing  in  the  coming  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  which  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  take  place  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  May  21,  22,  23.  As  it  is  to  be  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  association  it  is  considered 
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about  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  in  respect  to  the 
coal  industry.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Garfield,  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers,  as  well 
as  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

J.  H.  Davison,  export  manager  of  Weston,  Dodson 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  in  Chicago  last  week 
attending  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council.  Mr.  Davison  is  a  believer 
in  largely  increased  exports  of  American  coal,  and 
accordingly  watched  the  trend  of  export  trade  views 
at  this  great  meeting  of  big  business  men. 

Among  the  Chicago  trade  visitors  during  the  past 
week  not  mentioned  in  other  items  are  Dan  Howard, 
president  of  the  Central  Fairmont  Coal  Co.,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. ;  A.  E.  Wells,  sales  representative 
of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  Sioux  City,  la. ; 
L.  E.  Coleman,  coal  dealer,  Belvidere,  Ill.,  and  W. 
A.  Dalton,  president  of  the  Dalton  Coal  Co.,  Gary, 
Ind. 


Coalmen  Hear  Lecture. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  the  lectures  being  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants 
Association  was  delivered  Monday  evening,  April  28, 
at  the  City  Club.  The  general  title  of  the  lectures  is : 
“Salesmanship :  How  to  Get  Results.”  The  lecturer 
on  this  occasion  was  Prof.  James  H.  Picken,  official 
lecturer  at  Northwestern  University  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  Psycholqgy  as  applied  to  advertising  and 
personal  salesmanship.  Prof,  Picken  spent  four 
years  in  the  Harvard  Psychological  laboratory  and 
one  year  in  research  work  abroad.  He  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
explaining  what  factors  are  involved  in  salesmanship 
and  what  must  take  place  psychologically  before  any 
sale  can  be  made. 

Robert  H.  Kuss  was  to  have  spoken  on  “Combus¬ 
tion,”  but  was  unaovoidably  absent.  His  place  was . 
filled  by  Joseph  Harrington,  who  is  a  fuel  engineer 
and  vice-president  of  the  James  A.  Brady  Foundry 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  stoking  devices.  He  was  an 
administration  engineer  during  the  war,  in  charge 
of  conservation  problems.  Mr.  Harrington  dwelt 
chiefly  on  Illinois  coals  in  his  talk  Monday  evening, 
describing  the  best  methods  by  which  the  highest 
degree  of  heating  efficiency  can  be  obtained  from 
them.  % 


Coal  Mining  in  Newfoundland. 

Coal  mining  has  been  put  under  way  on  a  very 
small  scale  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  which 
has  heretofore  relied  on  Nova  Scotia  for  its 
bituminous  coal  and  the  United  States  for  its  an¬ 
thracite.  The  scope  of  the  operations  is  described  in 
the  following  report  from  Consul  James  S.  Bene¬ 
dict  at  St.  John’s: 

“A  coal  company  consisting  of  over  200  share¬ 
holders  was  organized  and  incorporated  last  fall 
to  operate  and  develop  the  bituminous  coal  area  in 
the  district  of  St.  George’s  on  the  western  shore 
of  Newfoundland.  By  November,  1918,  sufficient 
capital  had  been  subscribed  to  commence  operations 
which  have  been  continued  to  date. 

“A  tunnel  150  feet  in  length  has  been  driven  in 
one  seam,  about  135  feet  below  the  level  where  the 
seam  crops  out.  Over  250  tons  of  coal  have  been 
mined,  and  samples  used  in  St.  John’s  are  said  to 
have  better  burning  qualities  than  any  now  im¬ 
ported.  • 

“At  the  commencement  of  operations  the  coal 
vein  was  4  feet  9  inches  in  width  and  continued 
increasing  in  thickness  to  5  feet  4  inches  to  the  end 
of  the  tunnel,  with  every  indication  of  further  en¬ 
largement  as  operations  advance.” 

It  takes  money  to  do  business  in  coal,  and  yet 
the  jobbers  are  getting  little  out  of  it.  A  city 
jobber  said  this  week  that  10  cents  a  ton  was  about 
all  that  could  be  expected.  A  flat  15  cents  was 
quite  the  exception. 

The  F.  S.  Fisher  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  is  making  liberal  use  of  advertising  space  to 
exploit  the  Victory  Loan. 
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U.  S.  Shipping  Board’s  Rates  to  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
report  that  the  demand  for  tonnage  to  carry  coal 
to  the  River  Plate  has  decreased  considerably.  “We 
understand,”  says  the  firm’s  current  weekly  report, 
“that  English  firms  are  now  selling  Cardiff  coal 
there  at  figures  at  which  our  shippers  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  American  coals,  and  consequently  we 
are  losing  our  share  of  the  River  Plate  coal  bus¬ 
iness.” 

Below  are  the  Chartering  Committee’s  rates  on 
coal-  by  steamer  from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  var¬ 
ious  West  Indian  and  South  American  destina¬ 
tions  : 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge; 
Cardenas  or  Cagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge; 
Caibarien,  $9.50,  300  tons  discharge ;  Cienfuegos, 
$9,  500  tons  discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons 
discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tons ;  Manzanillo,  $9.50, 
300  tons  discharge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda 
port  charges  and  discharged  fee  at  rate  of  300  tons 
per  day;  Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St. 
Thomas,  $10,  500  tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11, 
500  tons  discharge;  Barbados,  $11,  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Santiago,  $8.50,  500  discharge,  or  $9  and 
4C0  tons;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge  ;  Curacao,  $10.50,  free  port  charges  at 
Curacao  and  500  tons  discharge. 

Rio  Janeiro,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  San¬ 
tos,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge,  or  $21  net  and 
400  tons ;  Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net,  600  tons  dis¬ 
charge  ;  Montevideo  $19.50,  750  tons  discharge ; 
Pernambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons  discharge; 
Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 

Rates  by  sailing  vessel  to  South  American  ports, 
as  established  by  the  Shipping  Board,  are : 

Para,  $15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco, 
$18.50  net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net; 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  $20.50  net,  400  tons  discharge; 
Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net; 
Montevideo,  $19.50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 


Enough  of  Government  Control. 

New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Bituminous  coal  producers  have  unanimously  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  Dr.  Garfield’s  suggestion  that  the 
Government  continue  to  direct  and  regulate  the  coal 
industries  after  the  war.  The  answer  came,  in  no 
uncertain  tone,  from  over  2,500  operators  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  It  is  perfectly  natural.  They 
have  experienced  the  workings  of  Government  con¬ 
trol,  and  feel  that  they  have  had  enough  of  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  miner  himself,  although  there 
may  be  occasional  moments  of  aberration,  is  also 
likely  to  come  back  to  just  that;  it  is  plain  business 
to  him,  too.  He  is  more  easily  led  to  dream  of  some 
Utopia,  but  like  the  other  American  workmen,  he 
isn’t  to  be  fooled  all  the  time.  The  day  of  govern¬ 
mental  messing  with  the  whole  economic  machine 
is  nearing  its  end. 


Sue  to  Recover  Coal  Land. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  May  1. — Nearly  a  hundred  plain¬ 
tiffs,  lineal  descendants  and  heirs  of  Malcolm  Hart, 
who  died  in  1814  in  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  have 
filed  suit  in  the  Federal  Court  here  for  $500 ,000. dam¬ 
ages  and  recovery  of  20,000  acres  of  valuable  timber 
and  coal  land  in  Leslie  and  Harlan  counties,  which 
they  allege  was  granted  to  their  ancestor  in  1787  by 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  defendants,  occupying  the  land  under  Ken¬ 
tucky  titles,  are  the  Stearns  Land  &  Lumber  Co.,  the 
Kentucky  Coal  Lands  Co.,  the  Inter-Mountain  Coal 
&  Lumber  Co.,  the  Kentucky  River  Coal  Corporation, 
F.  S.  Peabody,  trustee,  and  Fred  M.  Sackett,  of  Lou¬ 
isville. 


The  Lyons  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Lyons, 
N.  Y.,  by  C.  A.  Coleman,  S.  Eugene  Coleman  and 
H.  E.  Marshall  to  engage  in  the  retail  business. 
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BITUMINOUS  OUTPUT  ERRATIC. 


APPRECIATION. 


Production  Figures  Show  Only  Minor  Up9 
and  Downs  from  Week  to  Week. 

The  bituminous  output  of  the  country,  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  fluctuates  within 
narrow  limits  from  week  to  week  but  does  not 
make  any  sustained  gains.  The  weekly  tonnage  is 
smaller  now  than  a  month  ago,  and  is  only  about 
two-thirds  of  what  it  was  last  year  at  this  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production 
in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same 
period  of  1918: 

Net  Tons. 


Week  ending — 

1918. 

1919. 

March  15  . 

. 8,050,000 

11,040,000 

March  22 . . . 

11,121,000 

March  29 . 

. 7,592,000 

11,006,000 

April  5 . 

9.285,000 

April  12  . 

. 7,546,000 

10,717,000 

April  19 . 

11,044,000 

Shipments  l>y  Districts 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 

districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig-' 

ures  are  available  are 

shown  below : 

Cars. 

/ - 

District — 

Apr.  19.  Apr.  12.  Apr.  5. 

Central  Penn.  . 

21,440 

Western  Penn . 

.  6,662  7,405 

5,955 

Cumb.-Pied.-Somerset 

....  4,945  5,159 

4,512 

Fairmont  . 

.  4,445  4,448 

3,857 

Ohio  . •  • . 

12,143 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky., 

etc..  20, 049  19,637 

18,151 

111.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky.  . 

. 26,255  24,721 

30,377 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  is  on  a  heavier  scale  than  a 

month  ago,  although  the  latest  week  shows  a  slight 

drop  owing  to  the  observance  of  Good  Friday  as  a 

holiday.  Below  are 

some  comparisons  for  recent 

weeks : 

Net 

Tons. 

Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

March  22 . . 

2,099,000 

March  29 . 

. 1,437,000 

2,099,000 

April  5 . 

1,870,000 

April  12 . 

. 1,750,000 

1,870,000 

April  19.... . 

1,870,000 

The  Oil  Menace. 

Many  coal  men  are  giving  serious  thought  to  com¬ 
petition  from  oil.  While  it  is  recognized  that,  broad¬ 
ly  considered,  oil  can  scarcely  be  counted  as  a 
competitor  for  the  coal  trade  of  the  world,  it  may 
easily  make  great  inroads  into  certain  cities  or 
sections  and  if  a  man  has  his  own  business  wiped  out 
it  is  small  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  99  per 
cent  of  the  coal  business  of  a  certain  section  is  still 
being  carried  on  as  before. 

Therefore,  many  an  anxious  eye  is  cast  on  the  oil 
propositions  cropping  up  in  one  section  and  another. 
In  New  York  more  than  a  few  coal  men  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  agitating  against  oil  as  they  are  either 
selling  or  hoping  to  sell  to  some  of  the  great  oil  re¬ 
fineries  which  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the 
coal-consuming  trade  of  the  seaboard. 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of  them  are  using 
oil.  and  in  fact  one  company  is  said  to  be  taking  only 
one-fourth  of  the  usual  amount  of  coal,  but  this  is 
understood  to  be  temporary  as  it  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  company  to  regulate  its  purchases 
according  to  market  conditions.  As  soon  as  the  price 
of  oil  or  its  by-product  increases  to  a  certain  extent 
coal  will  lie  used  instead. 

The  fact  remains,  as  indicated  in  the  Cunard  in¬ 
terview  last  week,  that  the  labor  question  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  factor  in  considering  the  relative 
merits  of  coal  and  oil.  If  common  labor  is  to  receive 
the  pay  generally  earned  by  the  smaller  type  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  manifestly  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employes  as  much  as  possible  and  oil 
is  a  great  factor  toward  that  end. 


It  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  that  we  announce  the  completion 
of  the  first  year  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL.  Our  hearty  thanks  are  tend¬ 
ered  to  our  many  friends  in  the  trade  who  have  made  this  enterprise  a 
notable  success. 

With  the  assistance  of  all  of  the  staff,  so  long  identified  with  me,  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  furnish  such  a  publication  as  experience  extending  over 
a  third  of  a  century  has  led  me  to  believe  the  trade  requires.  But  this  would 
have  amounted  to  nothing  did  not  those  whose  patronage  we  sought  coin¬ 
cide  with  our  view  of  the  matter  and,  by  placing  their  orders  with  us,  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  opinions. 

Our  thanks  go  out,  therefore,  to  all  those  who  have  favored  us — to  the 
Kokoal  brothers  and  the  personal  friends  who  were  so  quick  to  rally  to  our 
support  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  those  who  recognized  the  progress  made 
by  our  publication  and  fell  into  line  in  increasing  numbers  as  the  weeks  went 
by. 

It  has  seldom  happened  that  a  trade  publication  has  achieved  such  suc¬ 
cess  in  so  short  a  time,  and  starting  when  Government  restrictions  were  in 
force  and  amid  the  caution  inspired  by  a  military  crisis,  the  record  is  the  more 
notable. 

We  recognize  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  thousands  of  coal  firms  East  and 
West,  North  and  South — by  no  means  forgetting  loyal  friends  in  Canada  and 
abroad.  They  have  the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  an  enterprise  which 
has  grown  steadily  since  the  outset,  and  which,  thanks  to  their  co-operation, 
now  occupies  an  assured  position. 


May  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below: 


Date.  Year. 
1,  1900. 

1,  1907. 
5,  1910. 
10,  1892. 
12,  1908. 
15,  1890. 
17,  1913. 

19,  1902. 

20,  1918. 
23,  1899. 
27,  1871. 
27,  1901 


Name  and  Location.  Killed. 

Winter  Quarters,  1  and  4,  Sco¬ 
field,  Utah  . 200 

Whipple  mine,  Scarboro,  W.  Va...  16 

Palos  mine,  Palos,  Ala . 83 

Roslyn  mine,  Roslyn,  Wash . 45 

Mt.  Lookout  mine,  Wyoming,  Pa.  12 
Jersey  No.  8  mine,  Ashley,  Pa....  26 
Imperial  mine,  Belle  Valley,  O...  15 
Fraterville  mine,  Coal  Co.,  Tenn..l84 

Villa,  Charleston,  W.  Va .  13 

Cumnock  mine,  Cumnock,  N.  C...  23 
W.  Pittston  mine,  W.  Pittston,  Pa..  20 
Richland  mine,  Dayton,  Tenn. . 20 


British  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquette  from  Great 
Britain  during  March,  1919,  were:  Coal  3,880,620 
tons,  compared  with  2,462,019  tons  in  March,  1918; 
coke,  112.755  tons,  against  59,477  tons;  briquettes, 
137,654  tons,  against  117,332  tons.  Bunker  tonnage 
supplied  amounted  to  938,837  tons  in  March,  1919, 
and  810,803  tons  in  same  month  of  1918. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1919  coal  exports 
amounted  to  8,939,440  tons,  against  7,582,168  tons 
in  same  period  of  last  year.  Coke  tonnage  amounted 
to  296.209  tons  against  234,298  tons;  briquettes  391,- 
216  tons  against  341,954  tons.  Bunker  tonnage  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  three  months  was  2,697,922  tons, 
against  2,345,803  tons  in  same  period  of  1918. 


Harry  S.  Lewis,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the 
Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  recently 
been  appointed  manager  of  sales  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Fuel  Corporation  of  that  city. 


IMPROVED  RETAIL  FACILITIES. 


Advantages  of  the  Modernly  Equipped  Plant 
Greater  Than  Ever  Nowadays. 

To  the  Editor  : 

Your  issue  of  April  19th  had  two  articles  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  retail  coal  men.  New  York 
Notes,  page  1072,  speaking  of  the  overhauling  of  an 
East  River  coal  pocket,  said:  “Coal  men,  having 
made  fair  profits,  are  more  inclined  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  with  improved  facilities.”  i 

And  on  page  1079  was  illustrated  a  method  of 
loading  and  unloading  which  will  repay  anyone  to 
re-read,  for  it  shows  an  economical  way  to  care  for 
coal  that  does  not  run  into  so  much  money  as  more 
permanent  plans  do,  and  in  these  days  of  changing 
conditions  it  offers  a  chance  to  the  thrifty  merchant 
to  use  his  money  in  stock  instead  of  building,  with 
the  further  advantage  of  being  the  better  able  to 
sell  out  at  any  time  after  securing  a  fair  sized  ton¬ 
nage.  Like  a  mortgage  on  property,  it  aids  the  sell¬ 
ing,  and  a  coal  plant  with  a  good  trade  that  is  avail¬ 
able  at  a  moderate  price  usually  finds  ready  purchas¬ 
ers,  especially  among  young  beginners.  • 

With  wagon  loaders  a  yard  can  be  arranged  so 
that  the  very  machine  that  heaps  up  the  stock  will, 
when  slanted  the  other  way,  deplete  the  pile  while 
also  loading  the  delivery  trucks  and  facilitate  the 
getting  out  of  fuel  rapidly,  so  that  the  men  can 
make  one  or  more  trips  extra  each  half  day. 

Readers  of  Saward’s  will  also  note  the  increased 
use  of  auto  trucks  in  places  where  nature  has  made 
hills  that  tire  horses  even  with  small  loads.  The 
springs  may  grunt  arid  lie  down  flat,  but  there  is  no 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to 
keep  the  man  in  the  office  from  ordering  a  capacity 
load  on  an  auto  and  then  adding  a  few  bags  for  hur¬ 
ried  calls  en  route  to  destination. 
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CONDEMN  RAILROAD  ABUSES. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Pass  Resolu¬ 
tions  Criticising  Purchasing  Methods. 

Members  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  have  recently  been  holding  a 
series  of  group  meetings  at  convenient  points  in  the 
region  for  the  purpose  of  considering  various  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  their  interests.  The  subject  that  came 
in  for  the  major  share  of  discussion  was  the  policy 
to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  unfair  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  demands  being  made  by  the  purchasing 
agents  of  different  railroads. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  South  Fork  and  Barnesboro 
groups  held  at  Johnstown  the  following  resolutions, 
which  are  similar  to  those  adopted  at  other  meetings, 
were  passed: 

“That  this  meeting  condemn  the  unfair  practices 
of  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  United  States  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  in  their  attempt  to  force  down 
the  price  of  railroad  fuel.  If  this  policy  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Railroad  Administration  purchasing 
agents  is  successful,  it  will  result  in  serious  labor 
disturbances  in  the  mining  industry. 

“It  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  the  price 
of  railroad  fuel  should  not  be  less  than  the  price 
which  the  general  public  pay  for  their  fuel,  which 
policy  the  railroads  pursued  in  the  past.  Producers 
believe  that  the  Railroad  Administration  should  pay 
the  same  price  as  the  general  public  in  order  that 
the  general  public  shall  enjoy  part  of  the  reduced 
selling  price  of  coal.  It  .is  obvious  that  if  the 
Railroad  Administration  pay  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  for  railroad  fuel  the  general  public  will 
have  to  pay  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  a  fair  profit  to  the  operators  or  in  other  words, 
a  part  of  the  railroad  fuel  bill. 

“We  believe  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
should  award  its  business  to  different  producing 
districts  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  . previous  years 
on  the  basis  of  bids  submitted  by  the  operators  at 
the  administration’s  request  without  further  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  a  price  revision  downward. 

“We  regret  the  unfortunate  controversy  between 
the  Redfield  Industrial  Board  and  Director  General 
Hines  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  which  is  seriously  affecting  the  resumption  of 
business  activity  and  is  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  very  serious  condition  of  unem¬ 
ployment  now  prevailing  in  the  coal  fields  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 


Weber-McLoughlin  Buy  More  Autos. 

The  Weber-McLoughlin  Co.,  foot  west  132nd 
street,  and  216th  street  and  Harlem  river,  New  York, 
continue  to  show  vast  strides  in  business  and  the 
continued  growth  of  tonnage  handled  has  compelled 
the  company  to  add  five  more  seven-and-one-half-ton 
Mack  auto  trucks  and  one  three-and-a-half-ton  Mack 
to  their  equipment.  This  makes  19  auto  trucks  that 
are  pow  being  used  in  the  delivery  of  coal  by  this 
company,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  horses. 

While  they  started  small  a  few  years  ago,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  city,  handling  a  very  large  tonnage  for  delivery 
throughout  Harlem  and  the  Washington  Heights 
sections,  as  well  as  along  the  middle  West  Side 
and  through  Dyckman  and  Kingsbridge  sections  of 
the  city.  The  growth  of  this  company  shows  what 
two  enterprising  and  energetic  young  men  can  ac¬ 
complish  by  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
pushing.  Both  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  McLoughlin  are 
very  popular  and  have  made  many  friends  among  the 
trade  as  well  as  among  consumers. 


Recent  investigations  develop  the  fact  that  there 
are  800,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  under  Pottsville. 
As  is  generally  known  in  the  trade,  the  coal  im¬ 
mediately  in  and  about  that  old-established  coal 
town  is  very  deep.  The  engineers  making  the  re¬ 
port  remark  in  an  off-hand  way,  “The  depth  here 
would  not  be  more  than  3,000  feet,”  but  we  think 
it  will  be  some  time  before  conditions  justify  min¬ 
ing  at  such  a  depth  on  a  large  scale. 


Coaling  Station  at  Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone. 


( C )  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


The  illustration  appearing  above  shows  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  coaling  station  at  Balboa,  near  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This,  the  smaller  of  two 
storage  plants  maintained  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  for 
American  naval  vessels  passing  through  or  stationed 
at  the  canal,  and  also  to  enable  merchant  ships  using 
that  route  to  replenish  their  bunkers. 

While  the  two  plants  together  have  a  total 
emergency  storage  capacity  of  700,000  tons,  they 
have  never  contained  any  such  a  quantity  at  one 
time.  In  fact,  the  normal  capacity  of  500,000  tons 
has  not  been  utilized.  The  quantity  of  coal  on  hand 
fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  the  general 
policy  of  the  canal  authorities  to  maintain  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  at  least  150,000  tons  on  the  Isthmus  at  all 
times,  divided  between  the  Balboa  and  Cristobal 
plants. 

The  Cristobal  plant  has  a  normal  storage  capacity 


of  350, 000  tons,  and  the  Balboa  plant  150,000  tons. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  picture,  the  equipment  is 
massive  and  strictly  up-to-date,  as  becomes  a  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  undertaking  of  such  magnitude. 

An  average  of  about  500,000  tons  of  coal  has 
been  exported  annually  from  the  United  States  to 
Panama'  for  the  last  four  years.  The  following 
table  shows  how  this  coal  was  distributed  by  the 
two  coaling  stations  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years : 

Supplied  to—  1918,  tons.  1917,  tons. 

Panama  RR.  for  local  use .  36,441  45,023 

Panama  RR.  steamship  line-...  39,140  19,234 

Other  SS.  lines,  Cristobal _ -.369,561  314,761 

Other  SS.  lines,  Balboa  .  33,282  28,999 

U.  S.  Army  .  7,652  3,038 

U.  S.  Navy .  36,792  37,175 

Miscellaneous . •• .  11,570  10,118 

Panama  Canal  .  34,546  50,372 

Total  . 568,984  508,731 


Dealers  Don’t  Like  Breakage. 

In  the  past  two  years  when  “anything  black  was 
called  coal”  and  ho  one  had  the  nerve  to  kick  at 
preparation,  the  amount  of  dirt  and  small  sizes  mixed 
by  lack  of  screening  with  the  domestic  nut  and 
stove  went  on  increasing  merrily. 

But  now  it  is  different  and  the  producers  noted 
for  small  nut,  which  also  carries  with  it  a  size 
which  consumers  call  pea,  will  find  that  a  number 
of  their  regular  customers  will  buy  only  stove  and 
egg  and  get  their  supplies  of  chestnut  elsewhere.  It 
may  not  show  immediately  in  the  tonnage  produced 
but  it  quickly  answers  the  question  which  is  some¬ 
times  asked  by  the  salesmen,  “How  about  adding  a 
few  cars  of  nut?” 

And  the  reply  is:  “Nothing  doing.” 

Life  is  too  earnest  to  bother  with  quarrels  with 
housekeepers  about  this  implied  adulteration  of  the 
highest  priced  coals  with  those  inferior  either  in 
quality  or  in  the  market  figures  current. 

The  day  of  premium  independent  coals  is  coming 
back  again  and  if  the  producers  are  wise  they  will 
give  extra  attention  to  the  shipping  of  their  coals  in 
competitive  territory  the  last  few  days  of  the  months 
of  advancing  prices  until  autumn  and  that  will  keep 
them  more  on  a  parity  with  company  coals  and  give 
their  customers  all  the  advantage  possible. 

Retailers  having  plants  that  are  apt  to  make  a 
high  percentage  of  degradation  might  well  consider 
buying  some  of  the  harder  coals  even  at  a  slight  in¬ 
creased  price  per  ton,  for  elevators  and  pockets 
without  ladders  to  break  fall  certainly  do  make  a 
great  loss  in  handling. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  reopened  its, 
Jeanesville  and  Yorktown  collieries,  which  were 
closed  down  indefinitely  on  February  1.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  also  preparing  to  resume  at  its  Centralia  and 
Packer  operations,  which  have  been  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  for  more  than  six  weeks. 


French- American  Banking  Corporation. 

An  alliance  of  French  and  American  banking  in¬ 
terests,  representing  combined  resources  of  over 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  organized  to 
promote  trade  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  was  disclosed  through  the  filing  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  on  April  29  of  the  incorporation  papers 
for  the  French  American  Banking  Corporation. 
Half  the  stock  of  the  corporation  will  be  held  by 
American  interests  and  half  by  French.  The  plan 
of  operation,  it  is  declared  by  the  organizers  of 
the  new  corporation,  means  that  hereafter  American 
business  men  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
banking  facilities  in  France  as  advantageously  as 
Frenchmen  themselves  enjoy. 

The  French  participant  in  the  alliance  is  the 
Comptoir  National  d’Escompte  de  Paris,  which 
takes  half  the  $2,000,000  capital  stock.  The  Amer- ' 
ican  interests  are  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York,  each  holding  one-fourth  the  capital  stock  of 
the  new  corporation. 


Hudson  Coal  Co.  Announces  Several  Changes 
In  Its  Executive  Staff. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  W.  PI. 
Williams,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
company,  held  April  17,  1919,  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made,  viz. : 

“J.  G.  Eisele,  assistant  to  senior  vice-president. 

“Charles  Dorrance,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  in  charge  of  the  operating  department. 

“D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
agent,  in  charge  of  sales,  weighing  and  inspection 
departments. 

“A.  M.  Fine,  vice-president,  in  charge  of  the 
financial,  accounting  and  purchasing  departments. 

“All  with  offices  at  Scranton,  Pa.” 
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QUARTERLY  COKE  OUTPUT. 


By-Product  Output  Gains  27%,  Bee  Hive 
Loses  16%,  in  Three  Months. 

The  production  of  by-product  coke  in  January, 
February  and  March,  1919,  was  6,779,482  net  tons, 
an  increase  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1918 
of  1,457,883  tons  or  27  per  cent.  In  the  same  periods 
the  production  of  beehive  coke  decreased  16  per 
cent,  the  net  result  being  an  increase  in  total  coke 
output  of  306,500  tons  or  2.5  per  cent. 

In  the  year  from  April  1,  1918,  to  April  1.  1919, 
many  new  by-product  ovens  were  completed,  the 
increase  in  capacity  having  been  26  per  cent.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  by-product  coke  began  in  Colorado  in 
July,  1918,  and  in  Rhode  Island  in  February,  1919. 

New  ovens  were  completed  in  Maryland  and  New 
York,  beginning  in  March,  1918.  In  Ohio  the  plant 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  began  operation 
in  May,  1918;  the  National  Tube  Co.  at  Lorain  and 
the  Ironton  plant  of  the  Solvay  Co.  began  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  August,  1918;  increases  in  capacity  were 
made  during  the  year  at  the  Portsmouth  plant  of 
the  Solvay  Co.,  the  Toledo  Furnace  Co.  at  Toledo, 
and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio.  The  plant  of  the  Hamilton-Otto  Coke 
Co.  suspended  operations  about  February  1,  1919. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Clairton  plant  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Steel  Co.  began  operation  in  June,  1918,  and 
Steelton  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  was  enlarged. 

The  plant  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  enlarged, 
likewise  the  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  plant  of  the  LaBelle 
Iron  Works  and  the  Benwood,  W.  Va.,  plant  of  the 
Solvay  Co. 

Plants  at  Milwaukee  and  Mayville,  Wis.,  were  en¬ 
larged,  the  number  of  ovens  at  the  Ensley,  Ala., 
plant  of  the  Solvay  Co.  was  increased. 

Additions  were  also  made  at  the  plants  of  the 
Solvay  Co.  at  South  Chicago,  the  Gary,  Ind.,  plant, 
the  Indiana  Harbor  plant  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co. 
and  the  Ashland,  Ky.,  plant  of  the  Solvay  Co. 


REFORM  FOLLOWS  PUBLICITY. 


Daily  Rate  of  Discharge  at  Buenos  Aires 
Reduced  from  1,000  Tons  to  600. 

On  March  29  there  was  published  in  Saward's 
Journal  an  article  showing  that  American  coal 
exporters  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  River 
Plate  markets,  owing  to  high  freight  rates  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rates  on  Cardiff  coal  and  the  fact 
that  the  American  net  form  of  charter  prescribed 
by  the  Shipping  Board  put  certain  expenses  on  the 
exporter  which  are  borne  by  the  vessel  owner  un¬ 
der  the  Welsh  form  of  charter. 

Another  factor  which  was  mentioned  as  particu¬ 
larly  burdensome  was  the  requirement,  under  the 
American  form  of  charter,  that  steamers  unloading 
coal  at  Buenos  Aires  must  discharge  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  tons  a  day.  As  the  facilities  at  that  port 
do  not  admit  of  coal  being  handled  at  this  rate, 
the  shippers  must  incur  heavy  demurrage  bills.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  400  tons  per  day  discharge  is 
required  under  the  Welsh  form  of  charter,  so  that 
Cardiff  exporters  avoid  this  expense  and  can  figure 
the  saving  in  the  price  of  their  coal.. 

A  cablegram  was  quoted  from  the  Buenos  Aires 
representative  of  an  American  exporter  stating  that 
business  was  impossible  under  these  conditions,  as 
Welsh  coal  was  freely  arriving  at  c.  i.  f.  prices 
which  our  exporters  could  not  meet. 

Shortly  after  these  facts  were  published  the 
Chartering  Committee  of  the  Shipping  Board  ordered 
a  change  in  the  charter  terms  reducing  the  prescribed 
rate  of  discharge  at  Buenos  Aires  from  1,000  a  day 
to  600  tons. 


Here  is  an  up-to-the-minute  way  for  the  coal 
dealer  to  serve  the  public:  Lend  a  truck  to  haul 
one  of  the  captured  German  cannon  in  one  of  the 
patriotic  parades  of  the  day.  We  noticed  that  in  a 
recent  turnout  in  New  Rochelle,  the  New  Rochelle 
Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  and  the  J.  A.  Mahlstedt  Lumber 
&:  Coal  Co.  both  had  the  distinction  of  furnishing 
motive  power  for  some  of  our  trophies. 
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Why  Saward’s  Journal  Was  Launched. 

[Illustrative  of  the  unusual  circumstances  appertaining  to  the  birth  of  Saward’s  Journal,  the  following 
statement  appearing  in  our  initial  issue  will  be  found  to  rover  the  ground,  we  think,  perhaps  as  well  as 
any  words  that  might  he  written  at  the  present  time.] 


It  is  indeed  with  unusual  emotions  that 
we  announce  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
coal  trade  periodical.  It  may  well  be  said 
that  the  number  of  such  papers  is  by  no 
means  small,  but  the  circumstances  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  present  development  are  such 
as  to  excite  the  lively  interest  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  many  coal  trade  friends. 
The  details  being  in  so  large  a  measure 
personal,  we  trust  we  may  by  pardoned 
for  reviewing  the  situation  at  some  little 
length. 

The  late  F.  E.  Saward,  the  writer’s 
father,  who  established  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal  in  1869,  was  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  life,  under  great  afflictions,  being 
practically  blind  and  very  deaf,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  mental  conditions  which,  be¬ 
ing  more  or  less  a  matter  of  dispute  by 
expert  opinion,  need  not  perhaps  be  alluded 
to  in  detail  at  this  time. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  place 
him  in  close  touch  with  persons  outside  his 
family  circle;  with  the  result  that  when  his 
will  was  filed  it  was  found  that  after  dis¬ 
posing  of  practically  all  of  a  considerable 
fortune  in  cash  and  securities  to  a  lawyer 
in  no  way  related  to  him  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage,  and  to  whom  he  was  under  no  ap¬ 
parent  obligations,  the  control  of  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal  was  left  in  the  hands  of  three 
trustees ;  of  whom  the  aforesaid  lawyer  was 
one,  with,  however,  the  power  of  veto  over 
the  action  taken  by  the  other  two. 

The  second  was  a  man  identified  with 
the  printing  business  and,  as  such,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mechanical  work  of  The 
Coal  Trade  Journal,  but  in  no  way  related 
to  the  family  nor  directly  attached  to  their 
interests. 


The  third  was  the  writer,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  decedent,  connected  with  him  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  period  of  32  years.  Having  been 
advised  of  possible  developments,  the  writer 
did  not  qualify  as  an  executor,  and  directly 
upon  qualification  being  achieved  by  the 
others,  they  proceeded  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  office  of  general  manager  of  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal,  leaving  the  entire  control 
of  that  publication — always  an  undisputed 
personal  possession  of  my  late  father — in 
other  hands. 

Under  the  circumstances,  feeling  sure  of 
my  ground  by  reason  of  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  trade,  during  a  great 
portion  of  which  I  was  chief  spokesman 
for  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  and,  if  I  may 
say  it,  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for 
its  guidance  and  development,  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  another  high-class  pub¬ 
lication,  to  be  conducted  along  such  lines 
as  made  the  paper  which  I  formerly  man¬ 
aged  so  well  regarded  in  the  trade. 

Consequently,  with  this  issue,  Saward's 
Journal  makes  its  bow  to  the  coal  trade, 
and  the  writer  hopes  that  our  constituents 
will  be  glad  to  extend  their  patronage  to 
this  paper,  which  will  furnish  them  the 
news  and  views  which  they  desire. 


Editor  and  General  Manager. 


Associated  with 

G.  H.  BURBANK,  Assistant  Editor 
J.  P.  MAHONEY,  Assistant  Editor 
C.  H.  PAINE,  Assistant  Editor 


As  to  our  career:  The  appearance  of  the  Journal  speaks  for  itself: 
“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success.” 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Tonnage,  1918. 

The  origin  and  destination  of  tonnage  shipped 


over  the  Chesapeake 
year  1918  was: 

&  Ohio  Ry.  during 

calendar 

Destination. 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Tidewater  . 

.  5,563,106 

Tidewater  from  connections.  26,332 

East  . . 

.  3,352,192 

227,945 

West  . . . . 

239,414 

From  connections  . . . 

.  1,733,390 

74,959 

Total  . . . . 

542,318 

Origin. 

New  River  . 

213,277 

Kanawha  . 

34,857 

Kentucky  . 

.  2,403,441 

219,225 

From  connections  ... 

. . .  1,759,722 

74,959 

Total  . . . 

542,318 

Company’s  fuel  . 

. .  2,178,175 

Grand  total  . 

.  29,407,888 

542,318 

The  organization  of  the  coal  miners  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  a  district  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
will  commence  on  June  1,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Sydney,  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Miners’  Union 
will  then  pass  out  of  existence.  The  amalgamation 
of' the  two  unions  was  decided  upon  some  time  ago, 
but  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  has  been  delayed. 


Simpson  Coal  Co.  Property. 

Large  advertisements  of  “Simpson  Coal”  in  certain 
of  the  daily  papers  attracted  some  attention  in  the 
trade  last  week.  As  is  well  known,  there  is  a 
Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.  engaged  in  the  bituminous 
mining  industry  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  Simpson 
Coal  Co.  is  an  anthracite  company  doing  business 
in  Lackawanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  township  of  Simpson,  in  which 
locality,  as  well  as  in  the  township  of  Mayfield,  its 
property  is  located. 

A  prospectus  issued  by  a  firm  of  brokers  at  42 
Broadway  states  that  the  Simpson  property  covers 
a ‘surface  area  of  about  45  acres  in  fee  and  contains 
1,616,000  tons  of  coal,  while  the  Mayfield  property 
consists  of  33  acres  in  fee  and  18  acres  on  life  lease, 
with  a  tonnage  of  about  1,100,000  tons,  making  a 
total  of  2,716,000  tons. 

Among  the  directors  named  are  B.  S.  Phillips, 
mentioned  as  superintendent  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Co.;  William  F.  Sekol,  consulting  engineer  for  the 
D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  and  John  Downing,  secretary 
of  the  Healy  Coal  Co. 

It  is  reported  from  Chicago  that  building  permits 
have  been  issued  to  double  the  extent  of  the  record 
of  March,  1918,  and  while  percentages  have  not  their 
general  usefulness  when  comparing  with  war-time 
figures,  it  is  evident  we  are  in  the  right  direction. 
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STATUS  OF  DEMURRAGE  CASE. 


Hearing  Expected  to  be  Held  in  June  on 
Complaint  of  New  York  Shippers 

The  complaint  recently  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  in  addition  to  asking  for 
a  reduction  of  demurrage  rates  at  the  New  York 
harbor  loading  ports,  requests  that  the  rules  be  re¬ 
vised  so  that  in  the  future  demurrage  will  not  be 
assessed  when  cars  are  detained  under  load  through 
boats  being  delayed  in  reaching  the  piers  by  ice  or 
other  conditions  over  which  the  shippers  have  no 
control ;  also  that  provision  be  made  for  the  stay 
or  cancellation  of  demurrage  charges  when  the  un¬ 
loading  of  cars  is  delayed  by  frozen  coal. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  complaint  that,  under  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio’s  tariffs,  demurrage  charges  are 
waived  when  cars  are  detained  at  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  piers  on  account  of  vessels  being  de¬ 
layed  by  ice,  and  that  a  similar  provision  should 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  ports. 

The  complaint  also  asserts  “that  the  transporta¬ 
tion  charge  published  and  enforced  from  the  points 
of  origin  of  the  coal  here  involved  to  the  so-called 
Tidewater  Ports  is  not  completed  either  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  law  or  under  the  specific  working  of  the 
tariffs  publishing  the  line  haul  charges  covering  the 
transportation  of  the  coal  from  points  of  origin 
thereof  to  the  ports  until  said  coal  is  actually  un¬ 
loaded  from  the  cars  into  the  boats ;  and  that  de¬ 
murrage  charges  accruing  by  reason  of  delay,  at¬ 
tributable  to  strikes,  or  otherwise,  in  the  placing  of 
boats  or  barges,  to  receive  said  coal,  whether  said 
boats  or  barges  are  owned  or  operated  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  or  otherwise,  may  not  be  law¬ 
fully  exacted  or  collected.” 

Would  Exampt  Coal  Delayed  by  Strike 

On  these  grounds,  it  is  contended,  the  railroads 
are  not  entitled  to  demurrage  on  coal  held  up  at  the 
piers  by  the  boatmen’s  strike  in  March  and  April, 
and  the  shorter  strike  in  January. 

The  Commission  is  asked  to  make  the  new  demur¬ 
rage  rates  retroactive  to  November  11,  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  which  would  result  in 
a  scaling  down  of  charges  accruing  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  period,  irrespective  of  what  action  may  be  taken 
with  regard  to  coal  delayed  by  the  strikes. 

The  complaint  was  filed  on  April  23,  and  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  has  30  days  in  which  to  make 
reply.  When  the  reply  is  in,  the  Commission  will 
set  a  date  for  the  hearing.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  be  some  time  around  the  middle  of  June,  as 
assurances  have  been  received  by  the  complainants 
that  the  case  will  be  advanced  on  the  docket,  that 
the  questions  at  issue  may  be  disposed  of  without 
any  unnecessary  delay. 

In  the  meantime  a  suit  in  equity  will  be  begun  in 
the  Federal  Court  in  an  endeavor  to  have  an  in¬ 
junction  issued  restraining  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  from  collecting  any  of  the  demurrage 
charges  which  have  been  .assessed  since  December 
1  and  which  remain  unpaid  at  the  present  time. 


A  Careful  Mine  Foreman. 

Five  years  without  a  single  fatality  in  the  mine 
under  his  care  is  the  record  made  by  Harry  Lewis, 
foreman  of  the  Primrose  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Co.,  near  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  and  his  work 
has  been  formally  recognized  by  P.  C.  Fenton,  State 
Mine  Inspector  in  the  Twentieth  Anthracite  District 
who  has  written  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mr. 
Lewis. 

Actual  fatalities  in  the  anthracite  mines  have  de¬ 
creased  from  618  in  1913  to  551  in  1918,  while  the 
deaths  per  million  tons  of  output  have  shrunk  from 
6.75  in  1913  to  5.54  in  1918.  It  has  been  the  intel¬ 
ligent  application  of  good  mining  principles  and 
“safely  first”  ideals  by  the  operating  companies, 
through  foremen  like  Mr.  Lewis,  which  has  helped 
to  lessen  the  hazards  of  mining. 


All  aboard  for  Buffalo:  May  14,  15  and  16. 


Presentation  to  Garfield. 


Above  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  bronze 
statutette  presented  to  Dr.  Garfield  by  his  former  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
the  occasion  being  a  dinner  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  in  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  April  24. 
The  piece  of  statuary,  which  is  22  inches  in  height, 
symbolizes  the  coal  miner  backing  up  the  soldier.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Schaff,  who  took  as  his 
model  or  inspiration  the  “Mine  More  Coal”  poster, 
by  Walter  Hope,  which  was  used  to  good  effect  last 
year  in  spurring  the  mine  workers  on  to  greater 
efforts. 

The  guests  includ.ed  J.  H.  Wheelwright,  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  and  the  former 
members  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff  who  tendered  him  the 
dinner  were : 

G.  E.  Howes,  Rembrandt  Peale,  G.  N.  Snider,  R. 
V.  Norris,  J.  H.  Allport,  S.  B.  Thorne,  W.  B. 
Symmes,  F.  E.  Harkness,  H.  Nusbaum,  J.  F.  Mul- 
queen,  H.  D.  Nims,  L.  Mitchell,  A.  C.  Dodson,  E.  Q. 
Trowbridge,  N.  S.  Schroeder,  W.  E.  Hope,  A.  F. 
Hebard,  G.  N.  Allen,  F.  M.  Whitaker,  W.  G.  Hull, 
E.  M.  Snyder,  C.  F.  Macgregor,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
C.  C.  Marvel,  A.  W.  Calloway,  W.  A.  Marsh,  H.  A. 
Cochran,  C.  B.  Nichols,  S.  B.  Crowell,  C.  H.  Means, 
A.  M.  Macleod,  A.  M.  Ogle,  J.  T.  Lynn,  M.  L. 
Requa,  T.  B.  Gregory  and  W.  A.  Williams. 


First  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  first  anthracite  district  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was : 


Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Hillside,  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Scranton .  515,778 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Scranton  .  427,259 

Scranton  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  312,737 

Temple  Coal  Co.  Scranton .  366,175 

Connell  Anth.  Mining  Co.,  Scranton  .  293,335 

Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co.,  Peckville .  328,540 

Moosic  Mt.  Coal  Co.,  Marshwood .  131,848 

Northern  Anth.  Coal  Co.,  Lope .  179,422 

Racket  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Carbondale .  153,131 

Carbondale  CM.  Co.,  Carbondale .  48,126 

Grove  Hill  Coal  Co.,  . . 34,212 

Bright  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  20,365 

Elk  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  16,825 

Smaller  operators .  14,369 

Total,  1918  . 2,812,162 

Total,  1917  . 3,191,636 


Benjamin  Maxey,  Inspector. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OPENINGS. 


What  American  Consuls  at  Various  Points 
Think  of  the  Possibilities. 

Below  is  a  resume  of  certain  foreign  trade  oppor¬ 
tunities,  or  possibilities,  compiled  from  recent  re¬ 
ports  of  American  Consuls  in  various  places  : 

Algeria. 

In  1913  Algeria  imported  2,25 1  .OCX)  tons  of  coal,  in¬ 
cluding  bunker  coal.  Imports  have  progressively 
declined  since  the  war,  on  account  of  lack  of  means 
of  transportation,  and  in  1917  they  amounted  to  only 
228,000  tons.  Before  the  war  American  coal  could 
not  compete  to  advantage  with  British  coal,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  higher  transportation  charges ;  but  it  is 
thought  that  conditions  may  be  more  advantageous 
in  this  respect  after  the  war. 

British  Guiana. 

The  annual  importation  of  coal  into  British  Guiana 
is  from  27,000  to  35,000  tons.  This  is  used  chiefly 
for  bunkering,  although  the  sugar  estates  and  the 
Demerara  Electric  Co.  use  some.  The  price  of  coal 
imported  the  last  of  January  was  $20.10  c.  i.  f. 
Georgetown — the  importers  paying  tonnage  and  light 
dues  of  25  and  4  cents,  respectively,  per  ton  for 
cargo  landed;  pilotage,  which  for  a  vessel  drawing 
from  17  to  18  feet  is  $25;  and  landing  charges  from 
vessel  to  wharf,  32  cents.  In  case  the  coal  is  dis¬ 
charged  into  lighters  the  charge  for  lighterage  is  72 
cents  per  ton. 

During  the  past  three  years  most  of  the  coal  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  colony  has  been  imported  from  the 
United  States;  prior  to  that,  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bordeaux,  France. 

Before  the  war  practically  all  of  the  coal  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  region  came  from  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  only  an  insignificant  amount  being  mined 
here.  Now  coal  is  an  urgent  need,  and  will  continue 
so  to  be.  England  has  not  enough  to  supply  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is  the  endeavor,  of 
course,  to  totally  eliminate  German  coal  importa¬ 
tion.  America  will  have  to  supply  its  share  of  the 
demand. 

Marseilles,  France. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  Marseilles  prior  to  the 
war  averaged  about  2,500,000  tons,  of  which  about 
1,500,000  tons  were  imported — chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  40  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
imports  consisted  of  bunker  coal.  Tfyere  were  only 
occasional  imports  of  American  coal,  and  these  de¬ 
pended  largely  upon  the  labor  situation  in  Wales, 
and  the  available  supplies  of  British  coal.  During 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  war  conditions,  the 
imports  have  fallen  off  considerably.  But  a  revival  of 
this  trade  is  imperative  and  inevitable,  and  there  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  American  coal  export¬ 
ers  to  secure  a  permanent  foothold  in  this  market. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  local  requirements  during  the 
next  few  years  will  be  approximately  3,000,000  tons 
annually. 

Basel,  Switzerland. 

Dealers  will  be  glad  to  receive  offers  for  Amer¬ 
ican  coal,  quqting  prices  c.  i.  f.  Cette,  France,  or 
Rotterdam.  The  latter  place  is  preferred,  as  coal 
can  be  transported  either  by  rail  or  water  directly  to 
Basel,  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  Federal  tariff  of 
October  10,  1902,  puts  all  coal  on  the  free  list. 

Malaga,  Spain. 

The  present  is  a  very  advantageous  time  for  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  to  enter  this  market.  Vessels  would  not 
have  to  return  in  ballast,  but  could,  in  season,  obtain 
cargoes  of  olive  oil,  oxide  or  iron,  almonds,  essential 
oils,  etc.  The  import  duty  on  coal  is  3.50  pesetas 
(.67)  per  metric  ton. 


The  production  of  coal  in  Germany  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1918  amounted  to  160,508,000  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  167,311,000  tons  in  1917,  while  coke  out¬ 
put  amounted  to  33,411,000  tons  in  1918  and  33,639,- 
000  tons  in  1917. 
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Seventeen  miners  were  killed  and  several  others  The  National  Rank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  has  S.  H.  Robbins,  of  the  Youghicgheny  &  Ohio  Coal 

injured,  perhaps  fatally,  by  an  explosion  last  Tues-  opened  an  office  in  London,  located  at  17  Sherborne  Co.,  and  Edward  Petrequin,  of  the  Petrequin  Coal 
day  in  the  mine  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  near  Lane,  King  William  Street.  Kcnnoth  II.  Rockey  is  Co.,  have  been  elected  directors  of  the  Guardian 
Birmingham,  Ala.  in  charge.  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland. 
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Philadelphia’s  Big  Retail  House  Cuts  Delivery  Costs  iu 

Half  hy  Use  of  Motor  Trucks. 


Tlie  motor  truck  comes  into  particularly  advan¬ 
tageous  use  where  there  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  keep  the  delivery  service  of  a  coal  yard  active  the 
year  ’round.  Consequently,  there  are  many  combina¬ 
tion  coal  and  ice  yards  which  have  been  able  to 
adopt  the  auto-truck  with  splendid  results.  Many 
dealers  used  motor  trucks  for  ice  hauling,  etc.,  in 
the  summer,  and  gradually  eliminated  their  horse- 
drawn  delivery  equipment,  with  the  result  that  in 
many  instances  dealers,  who  several  years  ago  were 
operating  anywhere  from  two  to  one  hundred  teams, 
have  entirely  motorized  their  delivery  systems, 
t 


A  very  interesting  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of 
the  Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Newton  company  is  admittedly  the  big  factor  in  the 
retail  coal  business  of  that  city.  Some  time  ago  they 
recognized  the  imperative  need  of  motorized  delivery 
equipment,  because  it  was  vitally  important  that  their 
deliveries  be  speeded  up.  Then,  with  war  conditions 
to  face,  the  need  for  rapid  delivery  was  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  ever  and  they  turned  to  motor  trucks  with 
special  built  bodies,  which  could  be  elevated  to  a 
point  that  would  permit  the  coal  to  be  dumped  into 
chutes  and  sent  down  metal  runways,  which  in  many 
cases  had  to  be  run  over  terraces.  The  illustration 
herewith  will  give  some  idea  of  the  equipment  which 
is  in  use  by  the  Newton  Coal  Co.,  they  having  thirty- 
two  2)4-ton  United  States  trucks,  equipped  with 
these  bodies. 

The  report  from  the  coal  company  is  that,  as  a 
result  of  having  motorized  their  deliveries,  they  have 
speeded  up  those  deliveries  tremendously,  have  cut 
the  cost  practically  in  half,  and  have  found  that  a 
properly  built  heavy  duty  truck  will  give  them  un¬ 
usual  service,  but  that  the  truck  must  be  of  the 
proper  type  and  specially  constructed  for  the  hardest 
of  work. 

If  the  body  used  is  divided  into  three  compart¬ 
ments,  thus  making  it  possible  to  handle  different 
kinds  and  sizes  of  coal  in  one-ton  lots  at  one  trip, 
this  will  bring  about  a  further  economy  in  delivery 
expense. 

The  modern  coal  dealer  has  gone  past  the  point  of 
believing  in  horse-drawn  delivery  as  a  general  fea¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  only  a  question  to  him  of  what  motor 
truck  to  use,  because  the  motor  truck  has  so  thor¬ 
oughly  proven  its  efficiency  that  no  longer  is  there 
any  question  regarding  it  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  trade  of  every  large  dealer. 

A  high-grade  heavy-duty  truck  is  the  one  which 
must  be  used.  The  first  cost  is  not  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  as  is  service,  because  never  does  one  get  more 
out  of  a  motor  truck  than  one  puts  in  it.  A  high- 
grade  truck  is  the  one  for  the  coal  dealer,  because 
he  must  get  service  at  low  operating  cost,  otherwise 
he  cannot  afford  to  use  the  motor  truck. 

In  buying,  the  question  cannot  be  “What  is  the 


cost,”  but  “What  is  the  service  record  of  this  truck 
that  I  am  considering?”  “What  is  the  record  of  the 
company  behind  it,  and  will  they  stay  in  business?” 
If  the  company  is  properly  financed,  aggressive,  and 
has  years  of  experience  behind  it,  and,  of  course,  is 
making  a  quality  motor  truck,  then  the  truck  they 
manufacture  is  the  right  one  to  buy — otherwise  the 
dealer  should  look  further  until  he  strikes  a  motor 
truck  which  has  a  reputation  for  performance  and 
permanence. 

Properly  financed  support  at  the  manufacturing 
end,  makers  have  gone  through  the  experimental 


stage  in  manufacturing,  and  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  an  economically  operated, 
sturdy  and  strong  motor  truck,  is  what  the  dealer 
must  seek  if  fie  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  operating  costs.  He  must  make  certain 
that  he  can  obtain  repair  and  replacement  parts  in 
the  year?  to  come,  thus  prolonging  the  life  of  his 
truck.  The  financial  strength  of  the  maker  is  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations  in  the  purchase  of 
motor  trucks. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

F.  O.  B.  Net 
mines  ton 


Best  South  Fork  .  $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  . •  • . .  2.80-  2.95 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.75-  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein . 2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade,  Central  Pa .  2.65-  2.75 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.25-  2.50 

High  grade  gas,  34 .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.40-  2.60 

Gas  slack  .  2.20-  2.35 

Medium  grade,  Fairmont  -  - .  2.25-  2.50 

Freeport  . 2.25-  2.50 


New  York  Price. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  F.  O.  B. 
tons  ports 

Pools  1-9-71  .  $5.40-$5.50 

Pools  10-11  .  5.00-  5.25 

Pools  18-44  .  4.70-  4.80 

Pool  34  A .  4.95-5.10 


Saward’s  Annual,  the  standard  statistical  book  ot 
the  coal  trade,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Send 
in  your  orders. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  HUB. 

The  Locke  Coal  Co.,  of  Medford,  is  building  a 
large  new  coal  pocket  adjoining  its  present  plant  and 
alongside  the  Boston  &  Maine  tracks  near  the  Med¬ 
ford  Station. 

Like  every  other  line  of  business,  the  coal  trade 
of  all  New  England  was  hard  hit  during  the  tele¬ 
phone  strike  when  for  nearly  an  entire  week  not  a 
line  could  be  used  in  downtown  Boston  and  hardly 
a  line  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  six  States. 

C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son  have  purchased  the  Bee  Line 
barge  “Budget”  and  it  has  been  brought  to  Liverpool 
Wharf,  where  it  has  been  rechrislened  “General 
Edwards,”  in  honor  of  the  commander  of  the  Yan¬ 
kee  Division,  and  is  being  converted  into  a  derrick 
lighter. 

Members  of  the  coal  trade,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  employers  and  employes,  have  joined  in  the 
drive  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan.  Several  firms 
have  been  awarded  the  industrial  honor  flags  for  at 
least  seventy-live  percent  of  their  staff  subscribing 
and  two  or  three  have  come  out  with  flags  for  the 
1(10  per  cent  mark  having  been  attained. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  in  addition  to  the 
slack  being  stored  on  the  ground  in  the  Fairmont- 
Clarksburg  field  this  same  condition  is  being  met 
with,  to  some  extent  at  least,  along  the  Pan  Handle 
and  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field.  Despite  the  fact 
of  this  storage  the  price  this  week  is  better  than 
one  week  ago,  then  it  was  possible  to  purchase  slack 
as  low  as  $1.50,  now  the  price  seems  to  have  stif¬ 
fened  to  the  point  where  $1.75  is  about  the  lowest 
figure.  Of  course,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  an 
isolated  case  where  it  could  be  purchased  under  this 
figure,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted 
figure. 


The  Dangers  of  Impractical  Idealism. 

Bache  Review. 

The  progress  of  the  Peace  Conference  (or  lack  of 
progress)  seems  to  have  demonstrated  what  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  sound  and  safe  procedure  the  fourteen 
points  have  been  ever  since  they  saw  the  light  on 
January  8,  1918.  They  gave  the  Germans,  then,  a 
new  hope  that  America,  after  all,  was  not  coming 
in  to  her  full  and  mighty  power.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fourteen  points  there  Would  never  have  been 
an  armistice.  When,  beaten  and  on  the  verge  of 
collapse,  Germany  grabbed  at  the  fourteen  points  in 
the  plea  for  an  armistice,  she  succeeded,  through 
President  Wilson,  in  getting  one. 

If  there  had  never  been  an  armistice  the  Allied 
armies  would  have  marched  to  Berlin,  the  world 
would  long  since  have  been  at  peace,  and  our  enemies 
would  by  this  time  have  been  serving  out  their  sen¬ 
tence.  Germany  would,  by  now,  have  been  as  harm¬ 
less  as  is  Bulgaria,  to  whom  an  armistice  was  denied 
and  who  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  fourteen 
points  have  constantly  reared  their  prickly  and  im¬ 
possible  Conditions,  and  many  of  the  points  have 
been  ruthlessly  broken  off  by  the  very  force  of  their 
impracticability.  So  far  as  the  secret  proceedings 
allow  us  to  judge,  they  st<fod  in  the  way  of  justice 
to  France,  and  they  stand  now  in  the  path  of  justice 
to  Italy.  They  furnish  constant  handholds  for  Ger¬ 
many  to  catch  on  to,  and  holding  on,  to  whine 
against  just  terms.  The  delay  they  have  caused  in 
establishment  of  a  prompt  peace  on  sound,  common- 
sense  terms,  has  allowed  Bolshevism  .to  spread  its 
viceful  propaganda  and  to  keep  the  world  in  tur¬ 
moil. 

This  is  the  snare  with  which  Impractical  Idealism 
tangles  forward  movement.  It  has  risen  again  and 
again  to  confound  the  councils  of  wisdom  at  the 
peace  table. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  the  American  delegates 
at  Paris-  that  the  fourteen  points  are  unalterably 
approved  by  the  American  people. 

There  never  was  a  more  presumptuous  assumption. 
The  proposition  has  never  been  submitted  to  the 
American  people.  If  it  were,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  turned  down  as  completely  and  as  unmis¬ 
takably  as  was  the  command  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  at  the  election  last  Fall. 


One  of  the  Geo.  B.  Newton  Trucks. 
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12 "x  20’ SIZE 
SCOOP  CONVEYOR  FITTED  WITH 
BELT  and  SCREEN  ATTACHMENT 
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_ 
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Equipped  with  [HIGH-FLIGHT 
Belt  and  Screen  Attachment 

EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE  PILE  TO 
ANOTHER  when  it  is  .necessary  to  load  one 
wagon  with  one  kind  of  coal  and  the  next  wagon 
with  another  kind. 


WHEELS  ARE  AWAY  FROM 
PILE  and  will  not  crush  the  coal. 


COAL 


NO  BREAKAGE  OF  COAL  in  picking  up  or 
discharging  to  screen. 

PERFECT  SCREENING.  The  fines  or  dirt 
settle  to  the  bottom  or  next  to  belt  while  coal  is 
conveyed  up  the  incline  and  when  it  is  evenly 
discharged  in  a  thin  continuous  stream  to  screen, 
the  fines  being  already  separated  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stream,  readily  pass  through  the  screen 
openings. 

Handles  All  Kinds  of  Coal. 
Over  1000  Users 

HAVE  FOUND  THE  SCOOP  CON¬ 
VEYOR  A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 
FOR  STORING  AND  RECLAIMING, 
LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  CARS. 
TRUCKS  AND  WAGONS.  Quantity  produc¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  sell  the  Scoop  Conveyor  at  so  low 
a  price  that  the  smallest  coal  yard  can  profitably 
use  one  of  these  modern  time  and  labor  saving 
machines. 

Write  for  Literature 
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Bituminous  Coal  Exports  to  Latin  America. 


Twenty-fourth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylrtni*. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Twenty-fourth  bitumi¬ 


nous  district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar 
year  1918,  was : 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Berwind-White  CM.  Co.,  Windber .  2,680,986 

Reitz  Coal  Co.,  Windber .  413,423 

Scalp  Level  CM.  Co.,  Windber .  341,556 

Loyal  Hanna  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cairnbrook .  233,265 

Arrow  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  222,395 

Valley  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown....  217,796 

Shade  CM.  Co.,  Johnstown .  160,700 

Bird  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  156,540 

Morrellville  CM.  Co.,  Johnstown .  152,044 

Shade  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  151,478 

Ideal  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  143,064 

Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  124,539 

Paint  Creek  Smokeless  Coal  Co., . .  115,457 

Johnstown  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown.  88,014 

Egolf  CM.  Co.,  Windber .  86,738 

Grazier  CM.  Co.,  Johnstown .  86,005 

Maple  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  New  York .  83,703 

Victor  CM.  Co.,  Somerset .  83,532 

Huskin  CM.  Co.,  Windber .  78,945 

Lachrie  Coal  Co.,  Windber .  62.609 

Moxham  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  60,697 

Jasahill  CM.  Co.,  Johnstown .  52,747 

Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  52,747 

Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown .  32,759 

Smaller  operators  .  206,072 

Total,  1918  .  6,078,487 

Total,  1917  .  5,541,052 


Nicholas  Evans,  Inspector. 


Eighteenth  Bituminous  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Eighteenth  bituminous 
district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year 


1918,  was : 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Rockhill  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Robertsdale .  559,728 

Liberty  CM.  Co., . . . .  536,969 

Berwind-White  CM.  Co.,  Houtzdale .  271,715 

Jas.  M.  McIntyre  &  Co.,  Six  Mile  Run....  269,105 

Jos.  E.  Throop,  Saxton .  207,407 

Bulah  Shaft  Coal  Co.,  Ramey .  199,673 

Grampian  CM.  Co.,  Clearfield .  183,230 

Irvona  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Rosebud .  175,073 

Cambria  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Indiana .  161,670 

Langdon  Coal  Co.,  Hopewell .  146,002 

Carbon  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Dudley .  136,684 

Colonial  Iron  Co.,  Riddlesburg .  126,816 

S.  J.  Mountz  &  Co.,  Smith  Mills .  126,392 

Yorkshire  Coal  Co.,  Madera .  118,168 

Schipper  Bros.  CM.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass....  111,979 
Maderia-Hill  CM.  Mills  Co.,  Philipsburg. .  79,467 

Betz  CM.  Co.,  Madera. .  . .  79,436 

E.  Eichelberger  &  Co.,  Saxton .  69,432 

Mt.  Equity  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Riddlesburg .  65,878 

Cedar  Hill  CM.  Co.,  Osceola  Mills .  63,802 

Hale  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia .  61,365 

A.  J.  Black,  Broad  Top . • . :.....  55,228 

Janesville  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia .  55,052 

Craig  Gould  Coal  Co.,  Brisbin .  52,789 

Maryland  C.  &  C.  Co.,  W.  Moshannon .  51,069 

Shannon  Co.,  Dudley .  49,329 

W.  R.  Gallagher  &  Bros.,  Smith  Mills .  45,000 

Bear  Run  CM.  Co.,  Lilly .  40,983 

DuShan  CM.  Co.,  Osceola  Mills .  39,389 

S.  Hegarty’s  Sons,  Coalport .  38,364 

Broad  Top  C.  &  M.  Co.,  Huntingdon .  37,221 

Boston  Collieries  Co.,  Houtzdale .  36,124 

Stanley  CM.  Co.,  Clearfield .  35,895 

Huntingdon  Coal  Co.,  Huntingdon .  32,742 

Midlothian  Coal  Co.,  Dudley .  32,250 

Walter  Lobb  &  Bros.,  .  32,230 

Frelin  Coal  Co., . .  32,167 

Regal  CM.  Co.,  Ramey .  32,077 

Sterling  CM.  Co.,  Woodland .  31,969 

Centre  C.  &  C.  Co., . .  31,305 

McCartney  Coal  Co.,  McCartney .  30,274 

Coalmont  Moshannon  CM.  Co.,  Philadelphia  30,045 

Paragon  CM.  Co.,  . 30,022 

Smaller  operators . 848,804 

Total,  1918 .  5,537,003 

Total,  1917  .  5,405,186 

Thomas  A.  Mather,  Inspector. 


Some  rather  wild  statements  have  appeared  in 
print  recently  as  to  the  enormous  gains  made  in 
exports  to  South  America  and  other  southern 
markets  in  the  last  few  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  while  the  figures  for  1918  show  increases  to 
certain  countries,  there  have  been  losses  which 
much  more  than  offset  such  gains. 

The  most  notable  increase  has  been  in  the  case 
of  Chile,  which  took  324,000  tons  of  American  coal 


in  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  57,000  tons 
in  1915.  On  the  other  hand  exports  to  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil,  which  are  far  more  import¬ 
ant  markets  than  Chile,  have  declined.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  Panama  were  smaller  in  1918  than 
1917,  while  the  Mexican  business  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  tapering  off. 

Below  are  some  details  of  the  shipments  to  those 
four  countries  in  recent  years : 


COAL  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil,  by  months,  during  1918  and  three 


years  previous,  were: 


Month 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January 

.  19,379 

31,401 

53,127 

February  . 

.  28,705 

45,142 

56^993 

64,747 

March  .  ■  • 

.  42,827 

81,394 

47,869 

27,323 

April  . 

.  66,582 

49,287 

51,807 

25,097 

Mav  . 

.  65,183 

107,087 

44,281 

79,400 

June  . 

.  122,485 

61,308 

96,040 

93,782 

July . 

.  84,813 

57,566 

12,122 

68,362 

August  . . . 

.  53,002 

100,993 

132,898 

46,877 

September 

.  61,223 

87,477 

37,391 

33,829 

October  . . 

.  40,119 

81,855 

41,707 

38,461 

November 

.  25.159 

49,735 

56,886 

59,247 

December 

.  38,831 

28,849 

54,021 

21,974 

Total  . 

.  648,303 

782, 094 

685,142 

559,099 

COAL 

EXPORTS  TO 

ARGENTINA 

Exports  of  bitumiuous  coal  to  Argentina, 

by  months,  during  1918  and  three 

years  previous, 

were : 

Month 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

.  7,259 

33,142 

50,207 

11,579 

February  . 

.  32,794 

21,545 

29,799 

22,609 

March  .. . . 

.  33,404 

60,780 

44,855 

25,623 

April . 

.  79,531 

93,382 

31,612 

9,869 

May  . 

.  108,780 

100,583 

23,883 

14,750 

June  . 

.  157,831 

103,176 

17,054 

43,055 

July . 

.  114,162 

115,591 

12,743 

47,528 

August  . . . 

.  128,823 

106,729 

35,229 

September 

.  56,305 

91,147 

12,072 

2,738 

October  . . 

12  802 

92,966 

29,374 

November 

.  27,500 

60^854 

16,614 

1,168 

December  . 

.  27,646 

42,074 

14,116 

Total  . 

.  786,967 

92L969 

317,563 

178,899 

COAL  EXPORTS  TO  PANAMA 

Exports  of 

bituminous 

coal  to  Panama, 

by  months  during  1918  and  three 

years  previous 

were : 

Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  28,069 

36,026 

49,993 

31,400 

February 

.  26,578 

34,498 

54,938 

42,332 

March  . . . 

.  47,600 

26,957 

41,608 

21,994 

April  .... 

.  42,946 

12,000 

48,094 

70,870 

May  . 

.  31,321 

48,030 

45,111 

50,118 

June  . 

.  47,708 

27,553 

38,318 

50,871 

July  . 

.  52,805 

24,075 

23,849 

55,656 

August  . . . 

.  49,423 

45,815 

72,254 

52,831 

September 

.  59,969 

48,082 

.  15,786 

94,795 

October  . . 

.  49,036 

38,069 

94,681 

17,605 

November 

.  42,549 

36,852 

68,197 

3,188 

December 

.  34,337 

49,775 

66,083  , 

6,000 

Total  .... 

.  515,341 

427,732 

618,962 

504,126 

COAL  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Mexico,  by  months,  during  1918  and  three 
years  previous  were : 


Month 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Tanuary  . 

.  44,128 

23,099 

15,647 

9,361 

February  . 

.  18,916 

24,270 

22,278 

12,967 

March  . . .’ . 

.  34,899 

21,191 

26,492 

13,971 

April  . 

.  32,966 

19,765 

16,113 

12,675 

Mav  . 

.  30,247 

14,157 

12,484 

14,181 

June  . 

.  22,445 

7,716 

12,328 

13,508 

July . 

.  16,708 

7,165 

5,334 

11,536 

August  . 

.  18,507 

16,080 

10,389 

13,082 

September  . 

.  21,777 

20,641 

18,941 

22,746 

October  . 

.-. .  12,809 

17,857 

11,618 

19,186 

November  . 

.  11,258 

13,823 

7,317 

9,475 

December  . 

.  14,343 

10,584 

25,156 

9,836 

Total . 

.  279,013 

196,547 

184,345 

162,631 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 


No  Chains! 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Reading,  Pa. 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 

Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 
EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St. 
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BY 
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ITALY’S  COAL  NEEDS.  Pennsylvania  District  Outputs,  1918. 


The  Estimates  Place  Annual  Requirements 
Between  9,600,000  and  11,365,000  Tons. 

The  situation  in  Italy  growing  out  of  the  coal 
shortage  is  becoming  so  acute  that  it  seems  certain 
arrangements  will  soon  have  to  be  made  for  shipping 
considerable  American  coal  to  that  country.  This 
has  not  been  done  before,  as  efforts  are  being  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  movement  of  food  supplies  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  it  seems  as  if  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  Italy  needs  coal  fully  as  much  as  food,  and 
that  the  Shipping  Board  will  have  to  allocate  vessels. 

There  is  danger,  Italian  officials  in  this  country  say, 
that  food  may  be  piled  up  in  the  port  terminals  and 
not  reach  the  population  through  lack  of  fuel  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  the  railroads.  Moreover,  unless  coal 
in- very  great  quantities  is  shipped  immediately  many 
large  factories  will  be  forced  into  idleness  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  thrown  into  un¬ 
employment,  thereby  aggravating  the  situation. 

The  minimum  requirements  of  Italy  are  estimated 
at  800,000  tons  a  month,  or  9,600,000  tons  a  year,  and 
during  March  less  than  400,000  tons  was  received,  it 
is  said,  and  Great  Britain  has  indicated  her  inability 
to  increase  shipments  for  s<?me  time  to  come.  This 
estimate  of  requirements  is  that  of  Henry  Rood,  head 
of  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Information  in  New  'York. 
The  British  Commercial  Counsellor  in  Rome  places 
the  figure  nearly  two  million  tons  higher.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  report  he  states  that  the  Italian  coal  needs  for 
various  purposes  are  about  as  follows,  the  figures 
no  doubt  being  based  on  tonnage  used  before  the 
war : 

Bunker  coal,  650,000  tons ;  railroads,  2,820,000  tons ; 
metallurgical  industries,  2,140,000  tons;  lime,  cement, 
brick  works,  etc.,  1,180,000  tons;  textile,  chemical, 
food  industries,  etc.,  1,500,000  tons;  gas  works,  1,220,- 
000  tons;  electric  plants,  600,000  tons;  other  require¬ 
ments,  1,255,000  tons.  This  makes  a  total  of  11,- 
365,000  tons. 


TRADING  WITH  ARGENTINA. 


Consular  Official  Tells  What  Is  Requisite  for 
Obtaining  Best  Results. 

In  a  recent  consular  report  Robert  S.  Barrett, 
Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires,  deals  with  the 
question,  “Will  the  United  States  hold  its  present 
trade  in  Argentina?” 

His  conclusion  is  that  it  will  in  some  lines,  but 
not  in  all.  To  what  extent  business  interests  in  this 
country  continue  to  participate  in  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  depends  partly  on  how  hard  and  intelli¬ 
gently  they  try  and  partly  on  how  rapidly  and  com¬ 
pletely  our  European  competitors  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  war. 

In  order  to  expand  or  even  maintain  our  volume 
of  sales  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  Mr.  Barrett 
says,  four  things  are  essential:  (1)  An  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  vessels  at  rates  which  will  enable  American 
exporters  to  meet  international  competition;  (2) 
the  training  of  young  men  for  foreign  service  and 
offering  them  sufficient  inducements  to  live  perma¬ 
nently  abroad;  (3)  some  plan  to  protect  the  foreign 
buyer  against  sharp  practices  by  irresponsible  and 
unscrupulous  exporters,  who,  while  few  in  number, 
can  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm  if  allowed  to  operate 
unchecked,  and  (4)  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
countries  where  we  expect  to  do  a  large  and  per¬ 
manent  business. 

Mr.  Barrett  considers  the  last  named  feature  as 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  for  he  says : 

“American  capital  must  be  more  freely  invested  in 
South  American  securities  of  proven  worth,  such  as 
federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  loans ;  construction 
of  railways;  development  of  land  and  colonization 
proj  ects ;  and  the  establishment  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  No  single  factor  has  been  more  responsible 
for  the  important  part  that  Great  Britain  has  taken 
in  supplying  Argentina  with  raw  material  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  than  the  very  large  investment  of 
British  capital  in  Argentine  railways  and  industrial 
enterprises.” 


Anthracite. 

SECOND. 

Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton . 2,396.800 

Temple  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  368,879 

Scranton  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  354,230 

Archbald  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre...  116,158 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Scranton .  74,596 

Humbert  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  57,347 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre.  14,116 
West  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Jermyn..  9,063 

Falls  Coal  Co.,  . .  .  5,728 

Watkins  Coal  Co.,  .  4,529 

United  Collieries  Co.,  .  1,622 

Rhondda  Coal  Co.,  .  110,722 

John-Fib  Co.,  Carbondale  .  41,181 

Total,  1918  . 3,554,971 

Total,  1917  . 3,598,305 

*  FOURTH. 

D.,  L.  &  W.  RR.  Co.,  Scranton -  730,244 

Scranton  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  626,742 

Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co.,  Scranton.  457,515 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Scranton...  279,746 

Peoples  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  162,156 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Scrariton...  79,573 

Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  72,393 

Scranton  Electric  Co.,  Scranton...  37,785' 

Se  Rob  Coal  Co.,- .  8,914 

Petersburg  Coal  Co.,  .  1,982 

Total,  1918  . 2,457.050 

Total,  1917  . 3,444,244 

TENTH. 

Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  963,638 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes- 

Barre  .  758,435 

D.,  L.  &  W.  RR.  Co.,  Scranton....  419,049 
East  Boston  Coal  Co.,  Kingston...  190,058 
Haddock  Mining  Co.,  Dorrance- 

town  .  187,230 

Wilkes-Barre  Coll  Co.,  Frackville.  .  170,326 

Traders  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  139.393 

Raub  Coal  Co.,  Luzerne .  114,883 

John  Conlon,  Hudson .  74,776 

Central  Coal  Co.,  Parsons .  67,489 

Healey  Coal  Co.,  Hudson .  53,984 

Total,  1918  . 3,139,261 

Total,  1917  . 2,863,195 

Bituminous. 

THIRD. 

Acme  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Rimersburg.  .  .  330,293 
Allegheny  River  M.  Co.,  Kittanning  305,257 

Mercer  I.  &  C.  Co.,  Stonebiro .  230,557 

Sharon  C.  &  L.  Co.,  Mercer .  217,876 

North  Penn  Coal  Co.,  Kaylor .  192,768 

Keystone  Mining  Co.,  East  Brady..  178,402 
Mohawk  Mining  Co.,  Kittanning...  143,800 

Erie  CM.  Co.,  Butler .  120,909 

Standard  Coal  Co.,  Grove  City....  107,194 
Kittanning  I.  &  S.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  90,689 

Tasa  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  88,583 

Butts  Cannel  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  87,644 

Samuel  Sherwin,  Karns  City .  86,078 

Zenith  Coal  Co.,  Butler .  85,109 

Monterey  Coal  Co.,  Leechburg .  83,335 

Chestnut  Ridge  CM.  Co.,  Rimersburg  78,037 

Eagle  Coal  Co.,  East  Brady .  74,371 

Argentine  Coal  Co.,  Windber .  73,603. 

Wallwork  Mining  Co.,  Summerville  68,185 

F.  P.  Filer  &  Co.,  Mercer .  67,568 

Cunningham  CM.  Co.,  Chicora .  65,779 

Red  Bank  Coal  Co.,  East  Brady...  64,617 
Church  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Leechburg  60,760 
Queenstown  Coal  Co.,  East  Brady.  59,010 
Widnoon  CM.  Co.,  Reynoldsville. .  58,013 

Lake  Trade  CM.  Co.,  Helliard .  58,000 

Westerman-Filer  Co.,  Mercer .  57,817 

Leesburg  Coal  Co.,  New  Castle .  57,217 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co.,  New  Bethlehem  54,147 
Roch.  &  Pitts.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Punx- 

sutawney  .  51,603 

Armstrong  Fuel  Co.,  Cowansville. . .  48,944 

Cherry  Run  Fuel  Co.,  Rimersburg.  47,187 
Crescent  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Wampum  .  46,067 

Bruin  Coal  Co.,  Bruin .  44,650 

Jamisonville  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh..  44,533 
Boggs  Run  Mining  Co.,  Kittanning  41,248 

S.  J.  Mountz,  Smith  Mills .  41,229 

Vogeley  Coal  Co.,  Butler .  40,500 

Kittanning  Mining  Co.,  Kittanning.  36,375 

Lawsonham  Coal  Co.,  .  32,2-74 

Spring  Valley  Coal  Co.,  . 32,001 

Mizener  Coal  Co.,  Claytonia.j .  31,776 

Melrose  CM.  Co.,  .  31,748 

Victoria  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  31,200 


Imports  of  coal  into  France  during  calendar  jear 
1918  amounted  to  15,372,551  tons,  compared  with 
15,870,482  tons  in  1917,  while  coke  imported 
amounted  to  517,003  tons  in  1918  and  671,108  tons  the 
year  previous.  Exports  of  coal  were  3,073,069  tons 
in  1918  and  1,346.5 73  tons  in  1917.  Coke  exported 
amounted  to  61,167  tons  in  1918  and  42,880  tons  in 
1917. 


Smaller  operators  .  226,006 

Total,  1918  . 4,572,959 

Total,  1917  . 4,175,620 

NINTH. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale ..  .3,162,921 
Washington  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Star  Junc¬ 
tion  . 1,202,991 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Uniontown .  483,573 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Irwin .  455,446 

Yough.  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland, 

0 .  453,548 

Whevl  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  279,776 

Amer.  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.,  Dunbar  168,272- 
Brownfield  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Uniontown  122,800 

Byrne  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Scottdale .  94,254 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensburg.  70,470 
Mahoning  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Connellsville  65,865 

Smaller  operators  .  630,032 

Total,  1918  . 7,189,948 

Total,  1917  . 7,387,825 

TWELFTH. 

Roch.  &  Pitts.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y . 1,132,824 

N’western  M.  &  Ex.  Co.,  Du  Bois.  735,886 
Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp.,  Clearfield  711,734 
Jeff.  Clearfield  C.  &  I.  Co., 

Punxsutawney  .  626,252 

Cascade  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Sykesville. . .  385,450 
Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp.,  Cresson  291,634 
Ellsworth-Dunham  Coal  Co.,  St. 

Benedict  .  140,778 

Banks  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  140,444 

Punxsutawney  CM.  Co.,  Punxsu¬ 
tawney  . 104,875 

LTrey  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Campbell  99,904 
Bowersville  Coal  Co.,  Punxsutawney  90,396 
Hillsdale  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Glen  Camp¬ 
bell  .  88408 

Crescent  Refractory  Co .  73,789 

Superior  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Campbell..  64,772 

H.  E.  Clark,  Glen  Campbell .  55,233 

Madeira-PIill  CM.  Co.,  Philipsburg.  50,131 

urns  Estate,  Houtzdale .  45,515 

learfield  Colliery  Co.,  Clearfield.  .  45,131 

Smaller  operators  .  530,847 

Total,  1918  . 5,414,803 

Total,  1917  . 6,027,181 

TWENTY-THIRD. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale.  .2,788,021 
Consolidated  Coke  Co.,  Grays  Land¬ 
ing  .  891,486 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh. _  527,659 

Republic  I.  &  S.  Co.,  Uniontown..  467,202 
Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Macdon- 

aldton  .  359,981 

Puritan  Coke  Co.,  McClellandtown .  287,976 

Poland  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  246,010 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Somerset..  246,046 

McKeefrey  Coal  Co.,  Martin .  178,494 

Amer.  Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Ma- 

sontown  . 167,080- 

W.  Harry  Brow-ii,  Alicia .  141,769 

Reilley-Callaghan  C.  &  C.  Co., 

.Smithfield  .  120,264 

Georges"  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville....  92,570 

Atlantic  Coal  Co.,  Meyersdale .  71,427 

James  H.  Hoover,  Messmore .  67,312 

Gilmore  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  66,471 

Pine  Hill  Fuel  Co.,  Meyersdale. _  63,091 

West  Point  Marion  C.  Works,  Point 

Marion  .  62,029 

W.  J.  Parshall,  Uniontown .  61,925 

South  Fayette  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown  54,941 

Berlin  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  54,941 

Sterling  &  Graham  Coal  Co .  50,036 

Smaller  operators  .  795,475 

Total,  1918  . 7,831,192 

Total,  1917  . 7,144,275 

TWENTY-NINTH. 

Ford  Collieries  Co.,  Butler . 1,398,620 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. _ 1,377,682 

Woodside  Coke  Co .  767,316 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland, 

0 .  627,525 

Union  Colleries  Co.,  Pittsburgh...  513,844 
Equitable  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh....  474, 499- 

Superior  Fuel  Co.,  Russelton .  317, 742- 

Inland  Colleries  Co .  199,893 

Export  Coal  Co.,  Trafford .  142,814 

B.  S.  Hammill  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh..  121,000 
Montour  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co., 

Pittsburgh  .  117,685 

Harper  Coal  Co.,  Turtle  Creek....  90,087 

Sun  Coal  Co.,  Stoneboro .  53,414 

Smaller  operators  .  409,505 

Total,  1918  . 6.611,623 

Total,  1917  . 6,162,913 


Childs  Frick,  son  of  Henry  Clay  Frick,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank  and 
the  Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood,  also,  that  he  has  been  placed  on  the  board 
of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  H.  C.  Frick  has  long  been 
a  director  of  all  three  institutions.  A  vacancy  was 
created  on  the  boards  of  the  three  banks  by  the 
death  several  weeks  ago,  of  Colonel  J.  B.  Finley. 
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Are  You 

Interested  in  the  Operation 
of  a  Coal  Mine? 

Clf  you  are  financially  interested  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  coal  mine  you  should  investigate  the  service 
we  can  offer  you.  We  are  giving  our  clients  the  benefit 
of  thirty  years  successful  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  coal  mines. 

CWe  have  developed  principles  of  practice 
which  are  most  valuable  now  when  after-war  condi¬ 
tions  demand  highly  capable  supervision  of  coal 
properties. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  mines 

with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output.  Our  broad  service  includes  also  the 
financing  of  mines,  appraising  coal  lands,  engineering 
and  supervision  of  construction.  In  addition  we  act  as 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  the  fuel  supply  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 


service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


TOWING 

AND 

TRANSPDRTATinN 

THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 


HO  I  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


TUGS 

BARGES 


/?■ 


COAST 

TOWING 

FREIGHTING 

WRECKING 


TUGS  &  BARGES  owned. Sy  me.  carry  »  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  always  "TUNED'*  up  for  (mimes?. 

CIVU  ME  A  RING.  TELEPHONE  8360  -8661  BOWLING  GREEN 
f  owing  and  Freighting  on  Long  l*I«nd  Sound  *t  Specialty.' 
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ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 


TAYLOR  COAL  CO 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
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PROGRESS  OF  LIBERTY  LOAN 
CAMPAIGN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Coal  Trade  Has  Taken  25  Per  Cent  of  $10,- 

000,000  Quota,  with  Drive  Two-Thirds 
Over — Largest  Single  Subscription 
Reported  Is  $1,500,000  by  D.,  L. 

&  W.  Coal  Co. 

The  Victory  Loan  committee  for  the  coal 
trade  of  Greater  New  York  reports  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  this  week,  but  the  pace 
will  have  to  be  speeded  up  during  the  final 
week  of  the  campaign  if  the  $10, 000, 000 
quota  is  to  be  raised.  The  general  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  L.  S.  Willard  is  chairman,  as 
well  as  the  wholesale  committee  and  the 
retail  committees  in  the  different  boroughs, 
have  been  extremely  active  and  have  made 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  trade. 

Judging  by  the  subscriptions' that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  reported  to  the  general  com¬ 
mittee,  and  allowing  for  those  which  have 
been  secured  by  the  various  sub-committees 
but  which  have  not  been  reported  as  yet.  Mr. 
Willard  estimates  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
quota,  or  $2,500,000,  has  been  subscribed. 
The  largest  single  subscription  announced 
so  far  is  one  for  $1,500,000  by  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co. 

In  the  previous  loans  many  large  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  withheld  until  the  closing 
days  of  the  campaign,  and  no  doubt  that 
will  prove  to  be  the  case  this  time.  A  great 
rush  is  expected  next  week,  and  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  believed  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
work  that  the  quota  will  not  only  be  reached 
but  over-subscribed.  At  the  same  time, 
Chairman  Willard  and  his  co-workers  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  trade  the  need  for 
everyone  doing  his  full  share  toward  swell¬ 
ing  the  sum  total. 

They  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  pains 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  Coal  Trade 
Committee  receives  credit  for  all  sums  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  coal  people  individually,  as 
well  as  for  the  amounts  subscribed  under 
firm  or  corporate  names. 

Since  the  list  published  in  this  paper  last 
week  was  compiled,  the  following  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  been  reported  to  the  general 
committee : 

D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co .  $1,500,000  - 

E.  Russell  Norton  .  1,000 

Jere.  Skidmore’s  Sons .  1,000 

Clark  &  Wilkins  Co .  500 

H.  A.  Wilkins .  200 

Charity  O.  S.  Woodyard .  850 

Nicholas  L.  Stokes,  Trustee  ....  40,000 

New  Central  Coal  Co .  10,000 

S.  B.  Thorne .  5,000 

Sterling  Coal  Co .  8,000 

De  Veaux  Powel .  6,700 

Weber-Bunke-Lange  Coal  Co.  . .  5,000 

Thomas  Ward  Coal  Co .  7,000 

J.  J.  Hobbs .  3,200 

A 


Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp.  . 
Burns  Bros.,  employees 

Industrial  C.  &  C.  Corp . 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  employees 

Thomas  B.  Davis . 

Hagedorn  Bros.' . 

Powelton  Barge  Co . 

Elem  Coal  Co.,  Inc . 

F.  M.  A.  Leach . 

Central  Bridge  Coal  Co . 

Cleary  Bros . 

A.  W.  Hillebrand  Co . 

John  Sander  . 

J.  Rheinfrank  Co . 

John  A.  Williar  . 

Chas.  Lediard  . 

R.  M.  Bryan . 

F.  W.  Saward . 

Gavin  Rowe . 

Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.  . . . 


60,000 

11,250 

1,000 

1.550 
50,000 
10,000 

8,000 

1.000 

2,000 

2,500 

5,000 

10,000 

200 

10,000 

1,000 

2.550 
500 

1,000 

5,000 

25,000 


Association  Takes  Up  Journal’s  Campaign 
Against  Low  Railroad  Fuel  Prices. 

Our  “Open  letter  to  Congressmen,” 
published  in  our  issue  of  April  19th  and 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  apparent 
inclination  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
to  browbeat  the  coal  operators  into  offering 
the  authorities  tonnage  at  a  low  price,  has 
met  with  favorable  criticism  throughout  the 
trade.  Now  we  notice  that  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association 
has  adopted  a  resolution  objecting  against 
the  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  drawing  attention  to  the  facts  brought 
out  in  the  Open  Letter  to  Congressmen  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  by  Saward’s  Journal. 

The  proposition  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  now  facing  the  coal  trade  of  the 
country,  seriously  affecting  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ation  in  all  industries,  and  we  would  draw 
the  attention  of  all  operators’  organizations 
to  the  advisability  of  rising  up  in  arms 
against  the  discriminatory  measures  that 
the  Railroad  Administration  is  evidently  en¬ 
deavoring  to  put  across.  By  all  recognized 
organizations  in  the  trade,  large  and  small, 
concerting  their  fire  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Journal’s  recent  letter  to 
Congressmen  we  may  be  able  to  curb  the 
administration’s  appetite  for  low  operating 
costs  at  the  expense  of  the  coal  operators  of 
the  country. 


A  renewal  of  the  harbor  strike  was  hinted  at  this 
week  by  some  of  the  labor  leaders,  who  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  attitude  of  the  boat  owners  toward  the 
union  officials  who  represent  the  employes  on  the 
arbitration  board  that  is  to  adjust  the  wage  ques¬ 
tion.  The  owners  prefer  to  treat  with  men  chosen 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  recent  strikers,  but 
the  union  leaders  insist  on  keeping  the  negotiations  in 
their  own  hands.  The  strike  threat  is  not  taken  very 
seriously  in  transportation  circles,  as  it  is  contended 
that  few  men  would  heed  another  order  to  go  out  at 
this  time,  having  had  enough  idleness  to  satisfy  them 
for  a  while. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Charles  H.  Heins,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  New 
York  office  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  has  returned  to 
that  firm  after  spending  about  eight  months  in 
France  with  the  A.  E.  F. 

Dufort  &  Beaudoin,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
coal  at  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  write :  “Enclosed  please 
find  our  check  for  the  sum  of  $6.00  covering  our  sub¬ 
scription  to  your  coal  journal.  It  is  very  interesting 
and  keeps  us  posted  on  the  trade.  Surely  by  your 
knowledge  you  deserve  all  the  success  you  maintained 
in  the  past.” 

Agents  of  foreign  steamship  lines  are  reported  to 
be  at  work  in  the  coal  regions  trying  to  persuade 
mine  workers  to  return  to  their  native  lands.  In 
some  cases  men  have  bought  tickets  on  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  passports  could  be  easily  obtained,  only  to 
find  upon  arrival  in  New  York  that  it  is  not  such  a 
simple  matter  after  all.  They  are  not  being  issued 
to  all  comers,  but  an  applicant  must  show  that  he 
has  some  urgent  reason  for  wishing  to  return  to 
Europe. 

Robert  Lake,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  dealers  in  Michigan,  died  on  Tuesday 
morning  and  funeral  services  were  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elks.  Mr.  Lake 
gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  retail  interests  in  the  Middle  West  and 
held  office  repeatedly  in  the  various  organizations  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  trade  in  the  last  25  years.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  Order  Kokoal  and  attended 
several  of  the  conventions  of  that  organization. 

The  Pottsville  Journal,  like  certain  other  papers 
published  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  is  widely 
known  for  its  pointed  editorial  comment  as  well  as 
for  the  excellence  of  its  news  service.  Regarding 
President  Wilson’s  stand  on  the  Fiume  controversy 
the  Journal  says :  “Italy  resents  dictation  from  Mr. 
Wilson  just  as  we  would  resent  dictation  from  Or¬ 
lando  if  the  Italian  premier  were  to  occupy  the  same 
position  that  Mr.  Wilson  does  and  if  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  were  being  held  in  Washington  instead  of 
Paris.” 

The  strike  of  the  teamsters  of  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
terminated  last  Tuesday.  All  of  the  teamsters  of  the 
city  were  out  and  while  it  lasted  not  a  pound  of  coal 
was  delivered.  This  set  the  dealers  back  somewhat 
on  their  orders  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  catch 
up.  Many  consumers  are  asking  the  local  trade  for 
bids  and  the  price  is  cut  here  and  there  to  secure 
the  business.  The  more  experienced  dealers  are  not 
going  after  the  business,  however,  feeling  that  on 
account  of  labor  troubles,  etc.,  all  changes  in  price 
in  the  future  will  be  upward. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Edwin  Ludlow  has 
resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  effective  July  1.  After  that  date,  it 
is  stated,  Mr.  Ludlow’s  duties  will  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  W.  G.  Whildin,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Panther  Creek  Valley  operations,  and  J.  B.  Warriner, 
who  will  manage  the  properties  west  of  the  Valley. 

James  B.  Neale,  the  well-known  anthracite  oper¬ 
ator  who  did  such  efficient  work  last  year  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  production  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration, 
has  been  summoned  to  France  by  President  Wilson. 
It  is  presumed  the  President  wishes  to  confer  with 
him  regarding  the  coal  situation  in  Europe. 


Saward’s  Annual,  the  standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics,  is  now  ready. 
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ANTHRACITE 


BARLEY”  STEAM 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  any  known  Buckwheat  or  Screenings,  if  used  with  fine  grates.  It  is  entirely  free  from 
slate,  dirt  or  dust.  Heat  units  over  12,000.  Bum  75%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  and  Pinhole  Grates.  Daily  capacity  of  opera¬ 
tion,  500tons.  . 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  PRODUCED  BY  THE 

MINING  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  944  OLIVER  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


SCHUYLKILL  RIVER 


OPERATION  AT  AUBURN,  PA. 


New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  New  England  Distributors,  Geo.  W.  Jopson,  Manager,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


May  3,  1919 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


JOS.  H.  REILLY.  Pres’L 


JOS.  B.  CAMPBELL,  V.-P.  &  Sec’y 


JOHN  E.  REILLY,  Tr, 


Analysts  made  by  Smith,  Rudy  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  8th,  191ft. 

Moisture  .  .99 

Volatile  Comb . 21.08 

Fixed  Carbon  . 71.89 

Ash  .  6.04 

Sulphur  . L67 

B.  T.  U.  as  received . 14,666 

B.  T.  U.  dry  basis . 14,813 

Fusing  point  of  ash . 2,138*  Fabr. 


JOS.  H.  REILLY  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

MILLER  VEIN  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

OFFICE,  FINANCE  BUILDING,  SOUTH  PENN  SQUARE,  PHILA. 

SPANGLER,  CAMBRIA  CO.,  PA. 


John  D.  Schoon maker,  President 


/  Arthur  Conners,  Sec'y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company, Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 


FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Telephones:  Rector  3186-8? 

Night  Call,  Audubon  6941 


Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

% 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  ®  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


GAS  COAL— STEAM  COAL 
BY-PRODUCT  COKING  COAL 
FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  and  CRUSHED  COKE 


BECCARIA  COAL  and  COKE  COMPANY,  i-mc. 

B  E  C  C  A  R  I  A. 

STEAM  and  SMITHING  COAL  MINES:  BECCARIA  and  OSCEOLA  MILLS.  PA. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 


SA  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


May  3,  1919 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

The  Commercial  Coal  Co.  has  moved  from  29 
Broadway  to  24  State  Street. 

George  E.  Copeland,  of  the  Claflin-Sumner  Coal 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  a  recent  trade  visitor. 

Edward  B.  McElligott,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was  cir¬ 
culating  among  h's  many  friends  in  the  trade  this 
week. 

Andrew  B.  Crichton,  of  the  Johnstown  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania. 

Olin  J.  Stephens,  chairman  of  the  Bronx  Liberty 
l-oan  Committee,  led  the  parade  on  the  Grand  Con¬ 
course,  Saturday  night. 

Rafael  Rios,  manager  foreign  department,  Ber- 
w.ind- White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Maritime  Exchange. 

The  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.  are  sending  out 
cards  announcing  that  the  West  Distributing  Co., 
Inc.,  of  50  Church  street,  has  been  appointed  to  act 
as  their  export  department.  Cable  address, 
“Wedoco,  New  York.” 

The  W.  J.  Rainey  interests,  of  52  Vanderbilt  ave¬ 
nue,  have  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  where  they  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  A.  F.  Kempe,  and  in  the  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  where  they  will  be  represented  by  H.  B. 
Prescott. 

Several  schooners  have  recently  been  chartered 
to  carry  anthracite  to  Halifax  at  $4  per  ton.  Ves¬ 
sels  are  offering  for  St.  John,  N.  B.,  at  $3.25,  but 
no  charters  have  been  reported  as  yet,  the  dealers  in 
that  city  holding  off  in  the  expectation  of  lower  rates 
a  little  later  in  the  season. 

The  Lee  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  has  opened  an  office  at  2 
West  45th  Street.  This  concern  was  organized  a  few 
weeks  ago,  as  reported  in  this  column  at  the  time, 
to  act  as  a  sales  agency  for  the  output  of  the  George 
F.  Lee  Coal  Co.,  anthracite  operators  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  other  collieries  that  they  have  under 
contract.  _ 

The  statue  of  Germany  located  on  one  of  the  up¬ 
per  cornices  of  the  Custom  House  has,  after  about  a 
year’s  work,  been  changed  to  represent  Belgium. 
The  boardings  which  hid  the  statue  for  so  long  a 
time  have  been  removed  and  the  newly  achieved  re¬ 
sult  is  plainly  visible  from  the  office  of  the 
Adelphia  Coal  Co.  and  other  rooms  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Washington  Building. 

The  records  of  the  New  York  Weather  Bureau 
show  that  the  average  temperature  for  last  month 
was  48.8  degrees,  as  compared  with  49.8  degrees  for 
April,  1918,  and  a  normal  April  temperature  of  48.1 
degrees.  The  past  month  was  featured  by  several 
abnormally  cold  days  in  the  last  week,  the  temp¬ 
erature  dropping  to  29  degrees  on  the  26th,  wh'ch 
was  a  new  low  record  for  that  date. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  spring  tournament  at  Shawnee-on- 
Delaware  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  24  and  25. 
A  large  turn-out  is  expected,  as  this  point  is  within 
easy  motoring  distance  of  the  city,  with  good  roads 
and  delightful  scenery.  The  nearest  railroad  station 
is  at  Delaware  Water  Gap,  on  the  Lackawanna. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Buckwood  Inn. 

Harry  A.  Freeman  and  Frank  Curry,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  business  at  No.  1 
Broadway  for  the  past  two  years  under  the  name  of 
Freeman  &  Lurry,  have  dissolved  partnership  ef- 
fective  May  1.  Mr.  Freeman  has  opened  an  office 
under  his  own  name  at  143  Liberty  street,  room  615, 
where  he  will  handle  standard  grades  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal.  Mr.  Curry  will  also  trade  under 
his  own  name,  retaining  the  office  heretofore  occupied 
by  the  firm  and  dealing  in  the  same  line  of  coals.  c 

The  Board  of  Education  opened  bids  last  Tuesday 
for  furnishing  approximately  107,000  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  16,000  tons  of  bituminous  to  the  schools 
during  the  coming  year.  Those  submitting  bids  on 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  business  in  one  or  more  bor¬ 
oughs  were:  Bacon  Coal  Co.,  George  D.  Harris  & 
Co.,  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc., 


S.  Tuttle’s  Son  &  Co.,  Gavin  Rowe,  Scranton  & 
Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Jamieson  &  Bond  Co.,  Elm¬ 
hurst  Coal  Co.,  John  H.  Ferril  Co.,  and  Rubel  Bros. 

After  having  been  lost,  according  to  official  and 
unofficial  reports  alike,  the  portion  of  the  historic 
fence  around  Bowling  Green  which  was  removed 
to  allow  for  subway  construction,  was  recently  found 
in  a  storehouse  of  the  Park  Department  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  now  under  way  for  putting  it  in 
place.  The  fence  is  understood  to  be  about  160  years 
old  and  formerly  was  decorated  with  crowns  in 
honor  of  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  These 
were  knocked  off  by  patriots  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  broken  tops  of  the  posts  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  will  move  next  week  from 
17  Battery  place  to  the  Woolworth  Building,  where 
they  have  secured  large  space  on  the  40th  floor.  This 
will  be  the  highest  coal  office  in  the  city  and  in  the 
world,  a  distinction  which  has  been  held  for  several 
years  past  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  which  occupies  a  spite  on  the  35th  floor  of  the 
Equitable  Building.  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  have  offices 
on  the  33rd  floor  of  the  latter  building,  and  there 
are  several  concerns  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th 
floors  of  different  skyscrapers  along  Broadway  and 
Battery  place,  but  this  is  the  first  time  a  coal  firm 
has  risen  to  the  altitudinous  height  of  the  40th  floor. 

While  no  official  announcement  regarding  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  been  made  up  to  yesterday,  it  is  understood 
in  coal  and  transportation  circles  that  the  harbor 
towing  rates  from  the  lower  ports  will  be  advanced 
to  15  cents  a  ton,  to  cover  the  wage  increase  recently 
granted  to  tugboat  employes.  A  rate  of  11  cents  has 
been  in  effect  for  some  time  past,  this  including  the 
towing  of  light  barges  to  the  piers.  It  is  reported 
that  the  15-cent  rate  has  already  been  put  into  effect 
by  the  company  that  does  the  towing  from  one  of 
the  North  River  anthracite  ports. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
were  moved  from  Washington  to  New  York  on  May 

I,  and  the  Washington  office  has  been  discontinued. 

J.  W.  Howe,  the  commissioner,  will  combine  the 
duties  of  that  position  with  those  of  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  in  this  city.  J.  W.  Searles,  who  had  been 
deputy  commissioner  since  the  Exchange  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  summer  of  1917,  retired  on  the  first  of 
the  month  and  has  resumed  his  former  duties  as 
general  sales  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation.  The  assistant  deputy,  A.  D.  Thompson, 
who  has  also  been  with  the  Exchange  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  has  resigned,  effective  May  3,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  will  shortly  become  identified 
with  a  well-known  firm  on  lower  Broadway  that 
specializes  in  the  bunker  business.  His  successor  is 
R.  A.  C.  Magruda,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 


Frank  R.  Lyon,  Vice-President,  Consolidation 
Coal  Co. 

Frank  R.  Lycn,  for  many  years  one  of  the  best 
known  coal  operators  of  Somerset  County,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  company’s  operations  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Until  his  election  as  vice-president  Mr.  Lyon 
was  general  manager  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Lyon’s  career  as  a  mine  official  started  in 
Somerset,  Pa.,  about  20  years  ago  when  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Knepper  &  Good  Coal  Co.,  the 
operations  of  which  were  at  Pine  Hill.  He  was 
barely  out  of  his  teens  at  the  time.  Following  the 
organization  of  the  Somerset  Coal  Co.  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  concern,  which  at  that  time  was  second 
largest  coal  operation  in  Somerset  county. 

He  became  general  manager  of  the  Somerset  Coal 
Co.  a  few  years  later  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  the  property  was  absorbed  by  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Co.,  when  he  became  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  division.  Following  the  death  of  Lee 
L.  Malone,  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Lyon  was  transferred 
from  Somerset  to  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  all  the  operations  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  as  general  manager. 


The  Railroad  Administration  has  advised  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  that  the  present  demur¬ 
rage  rates  on  all-rail  shipments  will  be  reduced  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date.  The  new  rules  are 
expected  to  provide  for  two  days’  free  time,  as  at 
present,  with  a  charge  of  $2  per  car  per  day  for  the 
next  four  days  and  $5  per  day  thereafter.  The 
present  rate  is  $3  per  day  for  the  first  four  days 
after  the  expiration  of  free  time;  $6  per  day  for  the 
next  three  days,  and  $10  per  day  thereafter.  These 
rates  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  those 
in  effect  on  coal  for  trans-shipment  by  water  at  tide¬ 
water  and  lake  ports. 


WANTED 


WANTED,  by  wholesale  coal  company  in 
New  York,  a  high-grade  cashier  and  book¬ 
keeper  ;  with  coal  experience  preferred ;  good 
prospects  for  right  man.  Address  Box  101, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED — Someone  to  represent  whole¬ 
sale  coal  company  in  Boston  and  vicinity; 
experienced  man  preferred.  Address  “Bos¬ 
ton,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED. — Live  bituminous  salesmen  for 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England 
territories,  by  well  established  New  York 
house.  Address  “BROADWAY,”  care  of 
Sa ward’s  Journal. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  Philadelphia  con¬ 
cern  wishes  to  represent  several  small  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mines,  in  Philadelphia  and  Central 
States.  We  can  sell  you*  coal  and  help  to 
finance  you.  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO 
OFFER?  Address  “L.  H.  W.,”  care  Saw¬ 
ard’s  Journal. 


Responsible  coal  wholesaler  in  New  York 
City  desires  to  become  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  firm  producing  high  class  bitu¬ 
minous  or  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  coal. 
Address  “Hudson,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL  AND  COKE. 
— Raw  Materials  Division,  Office  Director 
of  Purchase,  Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. — Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  here 
until  10  a.  m.,  May  7,  1919,  and  then  opened, 
for  furnishing  coal  and  coke  required  at  vari¬ 
ous  posts,  camps  and  stations  of  Army  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  on  application. 


RETAIL  YARD  FOR  SALE 

In  a  large  city  in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
retail  coal  business,  established  1867.  An¬ 
nual  sales  12,000  to  14,000  domestic  tons. 
For  particulars  address  “Retail,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE: 

Desirable  tract  of  undeveloped  coal  land 
containing  from  1150  to  1200  acres,  situated 
in  Dunbar  Township,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 
The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  crosses  the 
property.  This  tract  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  7  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  of 
the  following  veins:  Upper  Freeport,  Upper 
and  Lower  Kittanning  and  Clarion.  The 
property  is  well  timbered  and  contains  in 
addition  to  the  coal  a  valuable  deposit  of 
fire  clay,  sandstone  and  building  stone. 
Address  A.  B.  C.,  Saward’s  Journal. 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Why  Saward’s  Journal  Can  Serve  the  Best 
Interests  of  the  Coal  Trade 

THE  entire  coal  trade  of  the  country  is  now  familiar  with  the  unusual  conditions  which 
prompted  the  establishment  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL.  The  new  publication 
which  is  serving  the  coal  trade  has  behind  it  an  editorial  organization  cultivated  and 
perfected  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  coal  industry.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
is  reflected  in  the  remarkably  rapid  growth  in  circulation  that  immediately  followed  the  open¬ 
ing  shots  of  our  campaign  and  the  great  amount  of  advertising  patronage  that  is  being  carried 
with  us. 

The  trade  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  management  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL  that  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  us  to  here  outline  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  paper.  Guided  by  Frederick  W.  Saward,  for  32  years  connected  with  the  Coal  Trade 
Journal,  during  the  latter  1  5  years  of  which  he  was  General  Manager  of  the  publication,  and 
backed  up  by  the  former  editorial  staff  of  that  paper,  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  has  already 
achieved  a  prominent  position. 

The  ability  of  our  editorial  staff  and  its  thorough  understanding  of  the  coal  trade  are  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  entire  trade,  and  sufficient  it  is  for  us  to  promise  our  friends  that  we  shall  ex¬ 
ercise  our  best  energies  based  on  years  of  experience  in  coal  trade  journalism  in  making 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  a  reliable  source  of  coal  trade  news  and,  let  us  hope,  a  veritable 
oracle  of  coal  trade  conditions,  past,  present  and  future.  Our  policies  will  be  dominated  by 
no  clique  or  faction  of  the  trade;  the  paper  will  be  a  thoroughly  independent  medium,  serv¬ 
ing  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  best  posted  authorities  and  recognized  leaders  in  the  trade 
in  all  of  the  principal  coal  markets  of  the  country. 

In  perusing  the  regular  weekly  issues  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  the  operator,  the 
wholesaler,  or  retailer  may  feel  that  he  is  reading  a  digest  of  the  best  opinions  in  the  trade  on 
conditions  past,  present  and  future,  based  on  a  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  working 
out  of  coal  trade  problems.  In  like  manner,  large  consumers  of  coal,  gas  and  electric  com¬ 
panies,  mills  and  other  important  consumers  may  feel  that  in  reading  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
their  course  is  being  guided  along  the  best  possible  lines,  with  expert  knowledge  at  the  helm. 

With  these  facts  in  view  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  promises  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
coal  industry,  with  the  prime  object  of  assisting  all  factions  of  the  trade,  from  producer  to 
retail  distributor,  in  following  the  most  beneficial  and  logical  course  under  any  and  all 
conditions. 

To  the  leading  coal  producing  interests  of  the  country  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  that 
we  reiterate  our  plans  and  purposes.  Their  years  of  acquaintance  with  our  management  and 
editorial  staff  have  given  them  a  full  degree  of  confidence,  and  the  result  is  tangibly  reflected 
in  the  advertising  patronage  that  has  been  with  us  from  the  very  start. 

In  a  word  it  might  be  said  that  the  entire  editorial  staff,  which  formerly  maintained 
such  a  high  standing  for  another"  publication,  is  now  devoting  its  energies  to  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL,  and  the  result  will  become  more  apparent  as  the  significance  of  the  move  is  re¬ 
flected  in  our  editorial  columns. 


Editor  and  General  Manager. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
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PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

T.  F.  Bartholomew  and  J.  C.  Dawson,  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  were  in  New  York  this 
week. 

H.  G.  Williams,  of  Williams,  Darnell  &  Co.,  made 
a  trip  through  the  Pennsylvania  coal  region  last 
week. 

James  Pierpoint,  of  the  firm  bearing  that  name, 
made  a  tour  of  the  mines  in  the  Indiana  County 
region  last  Wednesday. 

J.  F.  Hinterleiter,  special  agent  of  the  Majestic 
Coal  Co.,  New  York,  was  here  this  week  calling  on 
his  many  acquaintances. 

R.  R.  Reutlinger,  vice-president  of  W.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Co.,  was  in  Montreal,  Canada,  the  past  week 
in  the  interest  of  his  firm. 

The  coal  yard  of  the  late  Emlen  Stackhouse  at 
Burmont,  Delaware  County,  has  been  offered  for 
sale  by  the  executors  of  the  estate. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Blaisdell,  president  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  was  a  visitor  among  the  trade  here 
last  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Moyer  &  Sons  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  suffered  a  loss  of  about  $5,000  by  the  big  fire 
which  visited  that  North  Penn,  community  last  week. 

W.  A.  Depue,  brother  of  F.  A.  Depue,  retail  dealer 
at  1717  North  American  street,  suffered  a  broken 
leg  in  an  acciednt  to  one  of  the  automobiles  of  the 
firm. 

Bids  for  furnishing  the  public  schools  of  Audubon, 
N.  J.,  with  100  tons  of  stove  coal  will  be  opened 
May  6.  Deliveries  are  to  be  made  in  gross  tons, 
and  must  be  stored  in  the  buildings  during  July  and 
August. 

A  fire  recently  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  White 
Mountain  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  at  Camden,  N.  J.  The 
company  lost  its  entire  equipment,  consisting  of 
wagons,  horses  and  harness,  the  loss  amounting  to 
about  $5,000. 

Henry  J.  Williams,  of  the  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.  sales 
force,  who  has  been  in  France  for  the  past  year,  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  New  York.  Mr.  Williams  went 
from  this  city  with  the  Ep'iscopal  Hospital  Ambu¬ 
lance  unit,  and  has  had  a  series  of  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  battle  zone. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  the  trade  this  week  that  a 
couple  of  operators  were  called  to  Washington,  to 
explain  why  they  were  about  to  reduce  the  scale  they 
are  paying  at  their  mines  for  the  production  of  coal. 
It  seems  that  these  operators  are  now  paying  their 
miners  25  cents  more  per  gross  ton  than  that  of 
the  average  miner  in  other  and  adjacent  mines.  This 
being  the  case,  these  operators  have  no  chance  to 
compete  with  their  neighbors,  and  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  put  their  miners  on  a  basis  equal  to 
what  other  operators  are  paying,  it  is  alleged  they 
will  have  to  close  down.  The  average  mine  in  opera¬ 
tion  today  is  paying  miners  about  $1.00  per  gross 
ton,  while  these  two  particular  operators  have  a 
daily  outlay  to  miners  of  $1.25  a  gross  ton. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

Materially  assisted  by  the  miners,  the  fourth"  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  quota  of  Nant-Y-Glo  was  exceeded  by 
more  than  200  per  cent. 

Members  of  the  U.  M.  W.  local  of  Nant-Y-Glo, 
by  their  close  co-operation  with  the  town  officials, 
have  assured  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  of  great 
success  in  the  Nant-Y-Glo  district.  A  mass  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  Thursday  evening  in  the  rooms  of  the 
local  and  plans  to  put  the  loan  “over  the  top”  were 
formulated. 

Robert  Pearce,  former  head  of  the  George  Pearce 
&  Sons  Coal  Co.,  Portage,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Portage  last  Friday  evening,  aged  60  years,  following 
an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Pearce  was  born  in 
England  and  located  in  Portage  in  1891,  afterwards 
becoming  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  connected 
with  the  mining  industry  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Pearce  retired  as  head  of  the  George  Pearce  & 
Sons  Coal  Co.  last  year  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  Penn  Central  Ry.  Co.,  and 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portage. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

The  Glen  Alum  Coal  Co.  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  its  No.  3  plant  in  Mingo  County. 

C.  C.  Beury,  the  well-known  New  River  operator, 
was  a  visitor  in  eastern  markets  the  latter  part  of 
the  month.  * 

All  mines  on  Pond  Creek  in  Mingo  County  are  re¬ 
suming  operations,  having  received  sufficient  orders 
to  warrant  them  in  being  re-opened. 

Prices  paid  for  railroad  fuel  in  northern  West 
Virginia  within  the  last  week  or  so  have  ranged 
from  $1.75  to  $2  per  ton,  according  to  reports  cir¬ 
culating  in  that  section. 

The  Perkins  Coal  Co.,  a  new  concern,  will  oper¬ 
ate  at  Lex,  W.  Va.  Chiefly  interested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  are  J.  W.  Strickler,  of  War;  V-  T.  Strickler, 
Lex ;  F.  N.  Evans,  Dan ;  H.  W.  Perkins,  Dan ;  Vic¬ 
toria  Evans,  Dan,  and  W.  S.  Hubbard,  Welch,  W. 
Va. 

A  meeting  of  coal  operators  of  the  Fairmont  dis¬ 
trict  was  held  in  Fairmont  last  week,  at  the  office 
of  John  A.  Clark,  for  the  purpose  , of  organizing  the 
coal  industry  for  the  Victory  Loan  campaign.  The 
Baltimore  office  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has 
subscribed  to  $500,000  worth  of  bonds. 

A  movement  was  launched  at  Morgantown  a  few 
days  ago  to  have  locks  7,  8  and  9,  below  Morgan¬ 
town,  enlarged  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  coal 
barges  up  and  down  the  Monongahela  River.  This 
is  in  connection  with  a  general  movement  to  restore 
freight  traffic  on  the  river  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Fairmont. 

•  Not  only  has  the  Colcord  Coal  Co.,  with  an  opera¬ 
tion  at  Montcoal,  in  the  Kanawha  field,  made  im¬ 
provements  at  its  plant  which  will  tend  to  increase 
its  output  of  by-product,  splint  and  gas  coal  above 
the  present  figure  of  200,000  tons  annually,  but  the 
company  has  also  opened  a  sales  office  at  Charleston, 
in  the  Union  Trust  Building,  with  H.  W.  Stephens 
in  charge  as  resident  manager. 

Between  April  15  and  the  end  of  that  month  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  much  increased  business  in 
lake  coal  from  West  Virginia,  although  no  figures 
are  obtainable.  According  to  reports  there  is  still 
about  2,500,000  tons  of  coal  on  Lake  Superior  docks, 
which  will  not  be  exhausted  for  the  next  two  months, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  is  figured  that  this  supply 
will  have  to  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  West  Virginia 
operators  that  by  late  summer  or  fall  the  coal  trade 
will  have  reached  its  normal  volume. 


Oil  Displacing  Coal  in  Cuba. 

The  owners  of  many  sugar-grinding  plants  in  Cuba 
are  said  to  be  planning  to  install  oil-burning  equip¬ 
ment,  as  the  liquid  fuel  is  now  available  at  prices 
which  make  it  more  economical  than  coal.  In  some 
cases  the  change  has  already  been  made,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  exporters  are  afraid  that  unless  the  present 
freight  rates  are  lowered  they  will  lose  considerable 
business. 

The  present  Shipping  Board  rate  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Havana  is  $7.50  per  ton,  and  it  is  as  high 
as  $9  to  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  "Coal 
men  say  that  the  Havana  rate  should  be  reduced  to 
$5  or  less  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  fuel  oil 
on  equal  terms. 

Exports  of  American  coal  to  Cuba  have  shown  a 
steady  increase  for  several  years  past,  the  figures 
being:  1915,  1.065,200  tons;  1916,  1,243,394  tons; 
1917,  1,445,722;  1918,  1,494,937.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
oil  is  considered  a  dangerous  competitor  of  coal  on 
the  island,  for  use  in  grinding  sugar. 

That  means,  it  might  be  said,  is  also  spelled  “Sarre,” 
which  accounts  for  some  little  confusion  which  has 
arisen. 

Some  coal  operators  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  existing  conditions  of  uncertainty  and  watchful 
waiting  that  is  affecting  the  coal  business,  at  least 
indirectly,  are  continuing  because  some  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  at  the  national  capital  don’t  know  more  than 
the  law  allows  about  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  are  anxious  to  sit  at  the  pie  counter 
as  long  as  they  can. 


CINCINNATI  NEWS  NOTES. 

J.  M.  Stirnkorb,  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  spent  a 
few  days  this  week  in  Chicago. 

H.  S.  Gardner,  a  Kitchell,  Ind.,  .coal  dealer,  was 
looking  after  new  contracts  here  on  Monday. 

C.  W.  Jones,  an  extensive  operator  of  Logan 
County,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  the  latter  part  of  the 
week. 

G.  G.  Smith,  western  manager  of  the  Elkhorn  Coal 
Corporation,  Chicago,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 

L.  R.  Norris,  of  Norris  &  Conley,  the  Conners- 
ville,  Ind.,  coal  dealers,  was  seeing  the  coal  fra¬ 
ternity  here  on  Tuesday. 

S.  E.  Gerber,  a  Somerville,  Ohio,  dealer,  was  doing 
the  coal  circle  on  Tuesday.  He  is  in  the  market 
for  the  season’s  stock. 

C.  A.  Zerler,  of  the  coal  jobbing  firm  of  F.  G. 
Hartwell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  circulating  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  district  this  week. 

Vice-president  Calvin  Holmes,  of  the  Blue  Dia¬ 
mond  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  mines 
of  the  corporation  at  Blue  Diamond,  Ky. 

Capt.  William  Brennan  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  sales  department  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Coal 
Co.  Capt.  Brennan  was  formerly  with  the  Saine  Co. 

Paul  L.  James,  of  the  Panhandle  Coal  Co.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  and  New  York,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati 
coal  circles,  where  he  is  very  popular,  on  Saturday 
last. 

E.  R.  Galloway,  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  office 
of  the  Logan-Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  was  a  visitor  to 
the  offices  of  the  company  in  this  city  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

T.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  was  called 
to  Burlington,  Vt.,  during  the  week  past  by  the  tele¬ 
graphic  announcement  of  the  serious  sickness  of  his 
mother.  He  got  back  on  Tuesday,  reporting  that 
she  had  rallied  and  was  much  betttr. 

R.  L.  Dailey,'  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wil- 
liamson-Suddarth-Bailey  Coal  Co.,  of  Williamson, 
W.  Va.,  was  this  week  visiting  the  Coal  Producers 
Co.,  which  handles  the  output  of  his  company’s 
mines. 

The  Logan-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  has  established 
a  branch  sales  office  in  Detroit.  It  was  opened  for 
business  on  May  1.  H.  V.  Schermerhorn,  an  experi¬ 
enced  coal  man  and  a  brother  of  James  Schermer¬ 
horn,  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times,  is  to  be  in  charge. 


Coal  Mine  Labor  Cost  a  Consumer  Problem. 

Walter  S.  Bogle,  pioneer  Chicago  coal  operator, 
stated  in  his  address  at  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Shippers’  Association  dinner  last  Thursday  that  there 
is  really  no  labor  question  in  the  coal  producing 
business.  The  amount  paid  to  labor  at  the  mines  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  whatever  to  the  coal  oper¬ 
ator,  said  he.  “The  consumer  pays  it  and  any  con¬ 
troversy  respecting  wages  is  one  that  concerns  the 
consumer  and  the  miners.  The  operator  is  concerned 
only  in  the  margin  over  cost  of  production.”  Mr. 
Boyle  completed  50  years’  service  in  the  coal  business 
July  6  of  last  year.  He  is  still  active  in  the  business. 

Charles  M.  Moderwell,  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co., 
wholesale  coal  shippers,  made  an  ideal  toastmaster 
at  the  recent  wholesale  shippers’  dinner  in  Chicago. 


Advocates  Constructive  Newspaper  Publicity 
on  Coal. 

Raymond  E.  Durham,  former  state  and  county  fuel 
administrator,  spoke  at  the  recent  coal  trade  dinner 
in  Chicago  in  place  of  President  William  D.  Elm- 
strom,  who  was  confined  to  his  home  by  an  attack 
of  rheumatism. 

Mr.  Durham  advocated  constructive  newspaper 
publicity  as  a  cure  for  the  public  misconception  that 
coal  men  were  robbers  and  declared  that  the  facts 
he  unearthed  as  a  public  official  completely  refuted 
all  charges  of  ultra-selfishness  hurled  at  the  coal  trade 
by  uninformed  and  unthinking  coal  consumers,  urging 
that  all  such  should  be  mindful  of  the  inhibition  of 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  reads:  “Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.” 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION.  "Burleson  Alley”  anti  -Raiiroad  Avenue”  is  ^£2!  3 

Now  that  we  are  well  on  to  the  middle  of  storESh^'V*  jWould  aPPear,  for  the  over,  a  mild  winter  usually  means  a  late 
the  spring  season,  with  warm  waves  here  *  1  inchned  amateur  regulator  of  spring.  That  was  the  case  this  year  \s 

and  there  indicating  that  summer  is  not  far  of  n?  'l-  S?fe,  t0  Say  that  ApnI. turned  out  to  be  a  good  coal-burnin- 

distant,  it  is  recognized  that  the  coal  trade  ,  U  ^e  °  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  month.  & 

has  weathered  the  worst  point  of  depression  EiaS  be,en  °  ,  ated  by  the  experiences  with  As  a  mean*  -r 
and  one  and  all  are  now  agreed  that  March  thC  tele^raPh-  telephone  and  railroad  ser-  conditions  in  the  dm&.  aSainst  adverse 
1  indicated,  as  closeiv  as  such  a  condition  ,V'Ce'  “  ,s,’.n0  d°“bt>  safe  to  say  that  the  ers  as  a  whole  arc  If "  w,nj<!r-  rf,ail  deal‘ 

could  be  restricted  to’day  and  date,  the  low  £?“?*  ‘k,“  are  ."«»  dearer  than  they  ing  their  customers  as^o^t?  'T*  ”  P°St~ 

point  of  coal  trade  affairs.  have  been  at  any  time  since  November  11.  outlook-  of  the  tr,L  I?  slt"a,l°"  and 

p  , ,,  .  Armistice  Day  was  indeed  a  joyous  occasion  •  .  •  ie  trade-  Despite  active  cam- 

om  all  appearances  it  will  take  a  little  but,  as  it  sometimes  haooens  thp  mm-  ‘  paigns  to  stimulate  stocking  up  by  domestic 
•  f°Th°T  f°lkS,  *°  ««  their  «>»"*•  brightness  wJ^gXhlUnrcH  consumers  there  is  not  a  very  ifoUbTe re- 
back.  1  he  financial  statements  covering  soon  gathered.  sponse  in  the  eastern  cities,  at  least.  Cir- 

the  month  of  March,  completed  at  one  time  cumstances  alter  cases  is  an  old  savim>  and 

and  another  during  the  month  of  April,  ap-  ihe  rate  of  bituminous  coal  production  find  a  new  element  in  the  situation  in 

parent lv  gave  some  concerns  a  bad  quarter  shmvs  another  slight  dip  on  the  Govern-  the  housing  problem  that  has  been  so  much 

ot  an  hour  but  April  showfed  up  better  in  !nent  chart  and  present  rate  of  production  t9, tbe  ^ore  'n  the  past  few  weeks.  Practic- 
inany  instances  and  as  the  idea  spreads  ls  obviously  far  below  consumption.  The  ,  y  everyone  has  had  this  matter  brought 
abroad  that  the  worst  is  over,  there  will  be  earl>'  resumption  of  activity  at  industrial  close  home  to  them  and  while  conditions 
a ,  general  bettering  of  sentiment  all  along  Plants  would  soon  cause  a  tight  market  and  are  so  uncertain  as  to  future  places  of  resi- 
the  line.  as  knowledge  of  this  fact  spreads,  about,  we  dence-  naturally  the  matter  of  next  winter’s 

As  we  have  often  stated,  the  coal  trade  is  S expect  to  see  more  voluntary  buying  c°a\  supply  has  been  sidetracked.  This,  no 
a  conservative  business  and  fortunately  1,  .  ,  cess<1ltlon  °,f,  the  part-time  operations  donbt>  accounts  for  considerable  loss  of 
does  not  go  to  the  extremes  witnessed  £  been,  a11  t0°  apParent-  Such  in-  onna?e  f°r  the  time  being  but  it  is  only 

some  other  lines  of  commerce  But  there  termittent  work  means  uncertainty  and  in-  temporary  All  will  he  provided  for  in  one 

are  fluctuations  enough  between  depression  excessive  mining  cost.  Hence,  a  ash!on  and  another  sooner  or  later  and  the 

and  exhilaration  in  certain  of  the  western  j  Iau&e  °f  prices  in  the  spot  market  is  nuniber  °f  houses  to  be  heated  during  the 

markets  in  particular,  while  one  seaboard  Produced  and  comparatively  little  contract  coming  season  will  be  larger  rather  than 

market  that  we  might  mention  seems  to  develoPf  while  this  condition  s”iaIJer-  Th,s  circumstances  will,  no  doubt, 

indulge  itself  rather  liberally  in  the  peri-  j  ’  but  ,now;  there  1S  Iess  and  less  de-  add  to  the  summer  trade  of  many  dealers 
odical  spells  of  depression  that  must  event-  p  a,c,ed  on  the  sPot  market  and  and  he'P  tide  over  the  period  in  July  and 

uate  m  any  trade,  without,  at  the  same  time  ncr®ased  willingness  to  enter  into  con-  August  when  the  movement  to  the  actual 

enjoying  to  the  full  periods  of  improvement  traCtS*  '  consumers  is  often  at  a  low  ebb. 

that  follow  with  equal  regularity.  But  Turning  to  the  hard  coal  situation  we  find  In,.?e  M‘ddle  West  uppurently  the  same 
even  those  who  are  most  prone  to  “enjoy  that  the  tonnage  is  running-  considerahlv  conditions  dp  not  Prevail  as  the  supply  of 
poor  health,”  as  the  saying  is,  in  a  business  behind  what  it  was  a  year  ago  this  time,  due  1*7*5* ?e  .d°™stic  trade  «  the  strong 
'\a\.  will  have  to  deny  themselves  that  principally  to  labor  shortage  for  so  far  as  f  f  ,  busin.ess  and  so  active  has  it 
pleasure  soon,  we  think,  for  peace  is  in  sight  the  more  important  sizes  of  anthracite  are  l)ec:onie  that  retailers  are  sending  in  their 
am  an  extra  session  of  Congress  has  been  concerned,  the  producers  have  an  outlet  for  .  ^  tor  smokeless  coal  on  a  very  gratifv- 

called  tor  an  early  date.  all  they  can  mine.  As  we  have  stated  re-  basi.s’  while  anthracite  is  regaining  its 

.  That  means  the  Republican  party  will  be  Peatedly>  the  big  output  of  last  year  was  fuchseverp'r^t^1?113  W^re  k  \vas.under 
m  charge  of  legislative  measures  and  the  acb,e^ed  b>'  herculean  efforts  which  in-  last  e  iestllctions,  if  not  eliminated, 

business  community  always  breathes  more  Jolved  hasty  preparations  and  other  inci-  '  yT  ,  , 

freely  wlien  it  is  known  that  by  them  the  dents  that  would  not  pass  muster  at  the  ,  ” ' 'th  the  heavy  demand  for  domestic  coal 
revenue  policy  of  the  Government  will  be  Present  time.  Obviously,  there  is  not  going  t  ie  Pr°mem  of  the  steam  sizes  continues  to 
determined.  Regardless  of  the  local  affilia-  t0  be  as  m.uch  hard  coal  available  this  year  attljet  attention  and  will  continue  a  per¬ 
sons  of  coal  men  we  find  a  widespread  and  tbere  's  every  prospect  of  tight  condi-  p  CX1'1^  feature,  while  industry  gradually 
sentiment  in  favor  of  readjustment  of  Gov-  tions  developing  in  the  fall.  Already  some  speeds  up.  Constructive  legislation  is,  there- 
ernment  affairs  under  the  guidance  of  the  mdividual  operators  are  calculating  upon  me,  looked  forward  -to  hopefully  by  an- 
party  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  McKinley  and  substantial  premiums  while  conservative-  *hracite  as  well  as  bituminous  interests  and 
Roosevelt.  There  have  been  many  ex-  mterests  Jiope  that  there  will  not  be  a  run-  !*  would  undoubtedly  have  a  very  stimulat- 
periments  made  in  the  recent  past  some  fol-  away  market  which  would  induce  a  return  II.1^  ehect-  Just  about  six  months  has 
lowing  after  strange  gods,  and  it  must  be  °f  ffovernment  regulation.  elapsed  now  since  Armistice  Day  and  there 

agreed  that  those  who  followed  the  Govern-  Tt  Ins  hwn  f k  *  •,  .  .  .  can  be  a  lot  of  readjustment  in  that  length 

ment  ownership  idea  received  a  resounding  dome stic  consumers  ^  T  U  °f  J'T  Jhe.  '°ne  of  the  fi"a”cia>  markets 

whack  on  the  head  as  they  turned  into  collthan  Jlifi  aS,  had  less  undoubtedly  indicates  that  the  country  is 

-  neC1  mt°  coal  than  usual  °n  hand  at  the  beginning  ready  for  a  decided  forward  stride. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  JNew  York.  _ 

_  Domestic  Anthracite  Show.  No  Let-Up  Following  lO-Cent  Advance  on  May  1-  Dealer.  Well  Sold  Up  on  Domestic  Sires- 

Bluuninou.  Remain.  Quiet,  with  Price.  Displaying  an  Unusually  Wide  Range.  Small  Volume  of  Bituminous  Sales 

Those  who  feared  there  might  be  a  let-up  make  a  note  of  the  price  and  other  details  for  «  Z3S  tZZt'JZZ 

•  ,1  lemand  for  anthracite  following  the  first  future  reference.  They  are  a  so  p  cite.  This  has  been  particularly  heavy  for  so  late 

in  '  ,  '  .  I  n  vrav  1  were  pleas-  inquiries  of  their  own  accord  by  mail  and  -  j  qic  season,  as  it  was  only  a  week  since  the  city 

monthly  price  advance  on  May  1  werep  ^  casionally  by  wire.  experienced  frost.  The  dealers,  however,  had  no 

antly  surprised  at  t  y  pnt  At  first  glance  it  may  seem  odd  that  the  ex-  particular  regret  at  the  change  in  conditions,  as  all 

clamoring  for  domestic  coal  ,  nectation  of  high  prices  next  fall  should  be  re-  of  them  are  booked  with  summer  filling  orders  for 

took  place.  A  stage  has  been  reached  where  1  *  mFgasure  for  the  present  un-  weeks  ahead. 

a  difference  of  10  cents  is  entirely  i|nore.  settlement  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  Many  The  greatest  difficulty  with  all  the  dealers  has 
when  it  comes  to  placing  orders.  Ihe  thing  is  t]  ’  anxious  to  hold  their  men  been  to  keep  sufficient  coal  on  hand  to  anywhere  near 

to  cret  the  coal.  Six  weeks  ago,  when  the  operators  aie  so  an  satisfy  their  customers  who  are  pushing  for  the  de- 

•  *  ,,,„rp  working  half-time,  buyers  were  that  they  are  determined  to  &  .  ..  .  ,  livery  of  their  next  winter's  supply.  Very  often  it 

11111  .  ,  CTb  at  the&suggestion  that  they  take  three  days’  work  a  week,  even  if  this  tnvo  v  is  necessary  t0  hold  up  orders  for  lack  of  a  single 

wont  to  laUf,  ^  be  Qn  the  safe  taking  on  some  low-priced  orders.  Their  line  size.  This  has  been  the  situation  with  stove  coal, 

in  a  little  extra  tonnag  J  ■  0f  reas0ning  is  that  losses  incurred  now  can  as  tf,e  drain  on  this  size  is  such  that  many  yards 

side  if  anything  happened.  retailers  be  made  up  later  if  the  organization  is  held  g0  for  a  week  at  a  time  without  any  of  it  on  hand. 

What  happened  was  that  too  rna  y  <-  together  whereas  if  the  men  drift  away  be-  The  shippers  are  doing  their  best  to  meet  the  situa- 

allowed  their  stock,  to  run  down  hoping  that  togeth or  “emake  a  liyi  it  fs  apt  tion,  bu,  as  the  demand  f„r  stove  is  out  of  all  pro- 

the  usual  50-cent  reduction  would  1*  made  on  1  difficult  to  get  a  new  force  together  portion  to  production  no  dealer  is  receiving  near  Ihe 

a rvril  1  in  suite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  ,  -.  ,  &.  .  n+Dprc  mn-  amount  he  claims  is  necessary. 

p  i  ’weeks  in  advance  that  the  next  change  when  business  begins  t  •  The  other  sizes  are  also  in  good  demand,  and  chest- 

warned  weeks  in  advance  m.s  ^  d  fcy  sider  lt  better  pohcy  ,0  extend  liberal  credit  nw  c|ose|y  tol]ow,  stove  in  this  respect.  There  is 

would  be  t  p  •  nroducers  meant  what  at  the  company  store  or  make  other  ariange-  a  good  voiUme  of  this  size  coming  into  the  city  and 
and  it  was  seet  t  P  .  i  t  tbe  ments  to  help  their  employes  during  the  dull  tbe  dealers  are  about  able  to  meet  their  calls.  Quite 

they  said,  every  one  tried  *  ™  period.  a  few  dealers  are  intending  to  stock  as  much  of  this 

same  time.  Dealers  touna  tney  c  ,  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  size  as  possible  during  the  summer,  giving  up  space 

of  this  size  and  that  size,  and  that  the  a  f  takjno-  on  low-priced  business  are  resulting  which  they  had  formerly  devoted  to  pea  coal.  While 

from  their  trade  were  unexpectedly  large.  ranCTe  of  quotations  on  coals  of  ap-  this  latter  size  is  also  moving  along  nicely,  the  de- 

People  needed  coal  to  finish  out  the  se*®°.  proximatelv  the  same  grade.  Another  factor  mand  is  not  nearly  what  the  dealers  have  been  accus- 

with  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  fill-m  proximateiv  uic  sa  &  ,  tomed  to  having  at  this  season  of  the  year, 

or  lers  also  Wn  to  make  a  respectable  show-  is  the  sacrificing  of  a  odd  ^rs  standing  At  the  offices  of  the  shippers  they  report  con-. 

t  A lot  of  consumers  have  become  con-  at  tipples.  If  it  were  possible  to  figure  it  all  tinuance  of  heavy  caUs  from  the  West  for  coal,  and 

m&‘  j‘\w  it  is  the  oart  of  economy  and  out  on  a  weighted  average  basis  it  would  prob-  during  the  last  ten  days  the  New  England  territory 

vinced  that  t  -  P  blls.;ness  fs  ablv  be  found  that  only  a  relatively  small  ton-  bas  sbown  sjgns  0f  waking  up  and  calls  for  good 

prudence  to  buy  now,  a  c  nag-e  js  being  sold  at  prices  which  do  not  yield  tonnages  from  there  are  increasing  in  number, 

excellent  in  most  places.  „  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  This  is  certainly  in  the  steam  trade  buckwheat  continues  to  be  the 

So  strong  is  the  demand  that  the  compa  f  h  hi(rher  crrades,  for  the  producers  most  active  size,  with  the  market  fully  met,  as  with 

have  already  picked  up  quite  a  percentage  of  true  o  th n®  e  »  ^nough  col;tracts  at  full  working  lime  at  the  wines  .here  is  a  good 
the  tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  stocked  in  Feb-  as  a  ru  enable  them  to  oner-  tonnage  to  be  had.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  nee  coal 

ruarv  and  March.  Some  have  cleaned  up  all  remunerative  figures  to  oper  in  d  demand>  with  not  any  of  these  sizes 

of  their  e-  and  a  good  share  of  their  stove,  ate  three  days  a  week  or  better  without  seek-  ^  storage  Tbe  prices  a„  fairly  we„  held, 

rU  tnnt  k&also  being-  picked  up  in  consider-  mg  spot  orders  at  big  reductions.  although  we  occasionally  hear  of  a  cut  being  made 

Chestnut  is  a  0  &  F  .  ,  •  t  Qf  Tonnage  continues  to  be  loaded  ovei  the  inferior  grade.  There  is  no  demand  of  any 

able  quantities,  although  hat  ts  the  ea s.«t  ot  »  in  fair  volume,  but  the  bulk  of  it  ™  tor"barley. 

r'1>r£'e"tS  COm.raCt  deliVeT,a,’d  bU,;kerHre;  Bituminous  Still  Drags. 

“rehis  now  lessSprice  cutting  on  this  size  by  quirements.  The  spot  market  is  quiet  and  it  The  hituminous  trade  continues  very  quiet.  All 
the^indeDendents  than  was  Ihe  case  a  few  requires  some  little  effort  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  effort  is  being  forth  on  contract  business.  All 
the  mdepe  ,  •  well  taken  both  unsold  coal  in  the  pools.  There  is  only  a  shippers  are  in  reCeipt  of  numerous  inquiries  for 

weeks  ag  .  •  .  .  •  }  .Tonsumers  partic-  moderate  tonnage  pressing  for  sale,  however,  priCes,  but  wiih  very  little  actual  business  being 

by  retailers  and  industrial  co  ,  p  ^  those  who  sustained  losses  earlier  in  the  dosed.  It  may  be  that  the  big  consumers  are  ex- 

ularly  gas  plants.  ,  buck-  year  through  overshipping  the  market  are  care-  pecting  lower  prices,  but  in  this  they  are  likely  to 

It  is  quite  a  different  ston  with  the  buck  >  kino.  the' same  mistake  again,  be  disappointed,  for  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 

wheat  sizes.  They  are  being  turned  on  in  ex-  fill  to  avoid i  ma  g  h  heard  bottom  was  reached  long  ago  on  this  class  of  buai- 

cess  of  the  tonnage  that  the  market  will  read-  For  that  reason  n9  7eiJ  P  neSs.-  The  better  grades  of  coal  continue  to  be  held 

i  Xnrh  The  companies  are  stocking  the  of  in  connection  with  local  sales  $o  per  gross  ^  ^  $3  ^  ^  ^  contract 

'  }  ml, is  and  the  independents  are  cutting  prices  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers  being  about  the  lowest  re-  Ag  ^  spQt  business>  there  is  reaiiy  very  little.  The 

surplus  an  necessary  to  move  accumu-  ported  on  coal  from  the  better  low  volatile  tonn  mined  is  very  limited  and  most  of  the  ship- 

V  M  same  time  the  market  on  these  Joels.  meats  are  applied  on  compacts.  Oceas.opally  we 

“T  in  better  shape  than  might  be  expected  Coal  T.„„.Be  of  New  York  Harbor.  Li- 

in  view  of  the  heavier  shipments  m  recent  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  ness’is  being  transacted  on  a  $2.95  basis.  There  is 
Movement  over  the  local  piers  is  very  heavy  ^  carg  q£  antbracite  and  bituminous  handled  a  fair  amount  0f  spot  business  offering  for  the 

_ tbe  heaviest  since  early  last  fall,  in  fact  ap  tbe  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  higher  grade  coals,  although  delivery  is  at  times  slow. 

the  tonnage  being  divided  in  about  normal  pro-  h  bQr  for  several  weeks  past :  There  has  recently  been  a  fair  movement  of  bun  -er 

nnrtions  as  between  harbor  deliveries  and  east-  \nthra-  Bitum-  coals  at  the  piers,  but  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 

portions  as  oei\  wntnia  r»nu  There  have  also  been  a  number  of  cargoes  consigned 

ern  shipments.  Week  of—  cite.  mous  ^  southcrn  waters.  a  rate  of  $18.50  a  ton  being 

The  Bituminous  Market  March  6-12  .  1,121  1.431  quoted  recently  to  Brazil. 

Bituminous  demand  is  not  brisk  enough  to  -^arcb  ^3.^9 .  1,504  1,883  - 

cause  any  excitement  in  the  market,  and  yet  at  M  h  2Q-26  .  870  2,661  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  have 

the  same  time  it  show’s  considerable  improve-  ,  97_  ^pril  2 .  1.688  3,492  made  application  for  authority  to  establish  joint  rates 

ment  over  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  average  3.9  .  3.198  4,205  0n  coal  originating  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburgh, 

. «97  4762  - « rin: 

'-7  : . id"504  5'292 

X  C"'  hobliilg  '  off  "no '  longer  display  Ber,o„  Brothers  have  ^"cof.'rSeTommiS  of 
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SITUATION  AT  CHICAGO. 


Market  Working  Towards  Satisfactory  Status 
— Further  Improvement  Looked  For. 

The  Chicago  market  continues  to  work  toward  an 
active  and  satisfactory  status  by  slow  degrees,  the 
past  week  being  featured  by  some  contract  buying  in 
the  southern  Illinois,  Springfield,  Fulton- Peoria, 
Knox  County  find.)  and  southern  Indiana  districts. 
Some  railroad  orders  have  been  booked  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  107  cars  being  the  total  for  a  single 
day  as  reported  by  producers  from  one  district,  the 
third  and  fifth  vein  north  of  Indiana. 

The  steady  push  upward  from  a  quiet  holding  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  a  more  active  buoyant 
situation  is  expressed  concretely  in  the  total  cars 
sold  during  the  past  three  weeks,  as  reported  by 
operators  to  the  N.  C  A.  Chicago  office,  which  in 
their  sequential  order  are  5.383,  6,668  and  6,733  cars, 
there  being  an  increase  for  the  three-weeks’  period 
of  1.350  cars,  or  27  per  cent. 

Big  Improvement  in  30  Days. 

One  Chicago  leader,  who  operates  in  both  Illinois 
and  Indiana  territory  (as  well  as  in  the  East),  said 
to  a  Saward’s  Journal  representative : 

“Business  improves  from  week  to  week,  and  an¬ 
other  30  days  will  see  a  great  change  in  the  market. 
It  is  the  old  game  of  jockeying  for  advantage,  with 
all  the  advantage  on  the  side  that  has  the  best  stay¬ 
ing  qualities. 

“That  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  side 
with  the  money  and  the  nerve  (there  never  is  much 
nerve  without  money  to  back  it  up)  will  win  in  the 
end.  Before  the  war  most  of  the  operators  had  to 
keep  working  and  turning  out  tonnage  at  a  relatively 
small  margin,  and  were  not,  strange  as  it  might  seem 
to  anyone  in  other  industries,  financially  able  to  shut 
down  their  operations  and  produce  only  where  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable.  The  railroads  would  begin 
negotiations  in  March,  and  operators  and  purchasing 
agents  would  dicker  and  haggle,  discuss  and  “cuss,” 
until  they  were  worn  out,  and  by  July  1  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  would  call  in  the  mine  representatives 
and  parcel  out  the  business  at  stated  prices,  ‘take  it 
or  leave  it,’  and  generally  the  operators  took  what 
was  given  them. 

“Now  it  is  different.  Operators  are  out  of  debt 
and  have  nice  balances  in  bank.  This  applies  to  both 
little  and  big  concerns,  for  many  of  the  latter  in  the 
old  days  had  none  too  large  a  supply  of  liquid  capital. 
Operators  now  are  so  positioned  that  they  can  stand 
out  for  and  get  a  decent  price  for  their  product  or 
shut  down  their  mines.  They  have  been  doing  the 
latter  in  many  instances,  and  the  railroads  (that 
means  Hines)  are  learning  that  the  old  game  has 
petered  out.  Hines’  men  have  been  able  to  pick  up 
some  coal  at  relatively  cheap  prices  where,  here  and 
there,  operators  want  to  move  a  quantity  of  coal  that 
was  produced  under  favorable  conditions  and  can  sell 
at  a  below-schedule  price  without  impairing  their 
fair  and  proper  margin.  (In  other  instances  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  paying  regular  prices.)  But  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  producers  are  standing  pat,  getting  fair 
prices  or  shutting  down. 

“I  look  for  a  settlement  of  the  coal  price  contro¬ 
versy  soon  after  the  steel  price  squabble  has  been 
adjusted.  It  will  probably  take  30  days,  meanwhile 
the  buying  movement  will  steadily  enlarge  out  o 
the  sheer  necessities  of  the  situation.  The  industries 
requiring  coal  are  gradually  getting  into  a  peace- 
revival  swing,  and  in  providing  themselves  with  fuel 
for  current  and  near-future  needs,  regardless  of  price, 
they  are  putting  increasing  quantities  of  pep  into  the 
trading  situation.  I  am  no  seer,  but  the  experience 
eye  does  not  have  to  pierce  a  mystic  veil  to  forecast 
what  I  have  just  outlined.” 

Franklin  and  Saline  Counties  Lead. 

The  largest  business  during  the  past  week  is  re¬ 
ported  from  Franklin  and  Saline  (Ill.)  counties, 
where  sales  totaled  2,295  cars.  Contracts  totaled  86,- 
600  tons,  the  largest  single  contract  being  no  larger 
than  30,000  tons.  A  few  cars  of  prepared  sizes  were 
sold  to  railroads  at  $2.55,  but  this  description  ranged 


up  to  $2.75  to  other  buyers.  The  contract  coal  is  to 
come  to  Chicago  or  go  into  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Northwest  territory.  Mine-run  and  screening 
brought  old  prices. 

In  Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  coun¬ 
ties  769  cars  were  taken  by  jobbers  and  steam  con¬ 
sumers,  78  of  which  went  to  railroads.  This  is  a 
nice  increase  in  business  over  the  previous  week. 
Prices  held  steady  at  old  figures. 

In  the  northern  Illinois  district  182  cars  were  sold 
and  prices  were  generally  maintained.  Several  con¬ 
tracts  were  reported.  The  demand  for  Springfield 
district  coal  fell  off  slightly  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week,  but  quite  a  showing  for  contract  busi¬ 
ness  was  made.  No  price  changes  of  importance 
developed. 

There  is  great  rejoicing  in  the  Fulton-Peoria  dis¬ 
trict  over  the  ground-swell  of  orders  reaching  op¬ 
erators  there.  Sales  totaled  212  cars,  or  an  increase 
of  100  per  cent  over  the  former  week.  Prices  be¬ 
came  firmer  under  this  pressure  of  demand,  and  in 
some  instances  registered  slight  advances,  in  others 
bringing  the  top  figures.  A  substantial  tonnage  w-as 
taken  by  the  railroads. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  the  Mercer 
county  field,  but  in  Group  No.  1  of  the  fifth  and 
ninth  districts  a  substantial  increase  in  business  is 
noted.  In  Group  No.  2  district  business  held  on 
about  the  previous  week’s  basis  and  at  old  prices. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Indiana  situation 
for  the  week  are  a  130  per  cent  increase  in  demand 
for  the  Knox  county  product  and  the  sale  of  fourth 
vein  north,  prepared  sizes,  at  an  advance  to  $2.95. 
Knox  county  and  southern  Indiana  districts  are  the 
only  ones  to  book  contracts  during  the  week. 

A  New  Record  Price. 

Fourth  vein  north  did  a  business  totaling  543  cars 
at  prices  quoted  a  week  ago,  except  a  few  cars  that 
went  at  the  record  high  price  named  above.  Third 
and  fifth  vein  north  trading  has  railroad  business  as 
a  feature,  while  fourth  vein  south  also  has  a  nice 
tonnage  of  railroad  sales. 

Knox  county  producers  are  evidently  cashing  in 
on  their  advertising  campaign,  with  sales  for  the 
week  totaling  147  cars,  or  130  per  cent  above  the 
preceding  week.  Two  contracts  were  closed  amount¬ 
ing  to  7,200  tons.  Southern  Illinois  sales  totaled  479 
cars  at  prices  firmly  held  on  the  basis  quoted  a  week 
ago. 

Current  quotations  in  brief  are  as  follows :  Il¬ 
linois — Franklin  and  Saline  counties,  prepared  sizes, 
$2.75  down  to  $2.55 ;  mine-run,  $2.45,  and  screenings, 
$2.20  to  $2.10;  Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Galla¬ 
tin  counties,  $2.85-$2.35,  $2.50-$2.35,  $202-$2.25; 
Northern,  $3.50-$3.25,  $3.20-$3.00,  $2.25-$1.50,  washed, 
$2. 90-$2.50:  Springfield,  $2.75-$2.30,  $2.35-$2.20,  $2.10- 
$1.75;  Fulton-Peoria,  $2.95-$2.65,  $2.45-$2.20,  $2.45- 
$2.00;  Mercer,  $3.00-$2.95,  no  sales,  $2.75-$2.00;  fifth 
and  north  group  No.  1,  $2.55-$2.35,  $2.10-$1 .75,  $2.25- 
$1.25;  fifth  and  ninth,  No.  2,  $2.55-$2.00  (washed, 
$2.80),  $2.30,  $1 ,90-$l  .25.  Indiapa — fourth  vein 
north,  $2.95-$2.40,  $2.45-$2.35,  $2.15-$1.75;  third  and 
fifth  vein  north,  $2.55-$2.40,  $2.20,  $1.95-$1.70;  fourth 
vein  south,  $2.75-$2.45,  $2.35,  $2.05 ;  third,  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  veins  south,  $2.40-$2.30,  $2.20,  $1.95; 
Knox  county,  $3.00-$2.40,  $2.20,  $1.95-$1.90;  Southern, 
$2.75-$2.32  (washed.  $2.80),  $2.35-$1.75,  $2.07-$1.73 
(washed,  $2.30-$2.17),  cannel,  $3.00. 

Anthracite  Active. 

Increased  activity  in  anthracite  is  reported  by 
operators,  selling  agents  and  dealers.  April  sales 
were  large  and  May  business  is  following  close  up 
to  the  May  records.  The  movement  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  mines  operating  at  full  capacity.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  10  cents  a  ton,  which  went  into  effect  May  1 
at  retail  yards,  has  accelerated  the  demand  rather 
than  otherwise,  because  buyers  know  that  the  op¬ 
eration  will  be  repeated  June  1.  Tha  lake  shipping 
situation  is  clearing  up  and  Chicago  is  increasing  its 
supply  of  this  fuel.  The  handicap  on  lake  shipping 
is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  return  car¬ 
goes  and  this  is  a  reflex  influence  exerted  by  the  steel 
price  controversy  and  the  halting  attitude  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  because  of  the  industrial  uncertainty  en¬ 
gendered. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Changeability  of  Prices  Causes  Peculiar 
Range  of  Values. 

Real  summer  temperatures,  the  Victory  Loan  drive 
and  a  local  election  for  mayor  of  an  unusually  warm 
character  were  more  the  subjects  of  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  coal  trade  here  the  past  week  than 
the  actual  condition  of  the  market.  “There  is  no 
condition  to  the  market,”  was  the  rather  trite  method 
of  expression  of  one  coal  man  when  asked  how  he 
viewed  the  situation.  The  fact  is  that  the  demand 
continues  unusually  light  on  spot  business  and  there 
is  also  very  little  of  note  doing  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
tracting.  A  few  recently  contracted  and  men  came 
a  new  let-up  in  such  closings. 

The  trade  generally  is  rather  expecting  now  that 
the  month  of  May  will  be  a  light  contracting  period, 
and  with  many  consumers  getting  rather  advan¬ 
tageous  bargains  in  the  open  market.  At  present  the 
contract  price  on  better  grade  coals  continues  quite 
firm,  but  there  are  cuts  as  between  the  same  classes 
of  what  might  be  called  little  less  desirable  fuels. 
On  spot  business  the  market  is  of  remarkable  irreg¬ 
ularity,  and  coals  of  various  grades  frequently  cross 
each  other  in  prices.  The  one  saving  feature  is  that 
there  is  no  general  over-accumulation  at  any  point 
near  this  city.  The  lower  price  sales  are  presumably 
not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  clearing  away  any  con¬ 
gestion  of  coal  as  to  aid  in  maintaining  a  produc¬ 
tion  average  of  some  particular  mining  property  to  a 
point  of  profitable  operation  as  a  whole. 

The  mines  are  generally  endeavoring  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  order  that  a  particular  opening  work  full 
time  or  near  full  time,  at  consequent  lower  percent¬ 
age  of  operating  cost,  rather  than  to  keep  several 
openings  going  at  a  loss  for  each. 

In  the  matter  of  curtailment  of  production  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operations  are  now  below 
the  danger  line  of  supply  in  the  months  to  come. 
Well  posted  coal  men  here  say  that  even  figuring 
on  a  very  slight  increase  in  general  business  as 
things  become  more  stable,  present  production  as¬ 
sured  until  after  mid-summer— or  rather  the  lack  of 
production— would  mean  that  the  fall  and  winter 
will  be  entered  with  a  deficit  of  fuel  for  important 
needs. 

Just  how  soon  will  the  general  consumer  realize 
the  conditions  as  above.  When  the  coal  users  do 
realize  the  fix  they  may  be  placed  in  there  will  be  a 
scramble  for  the  protection  of  contracts.  Some  coal 
men  believe  a  heavy  movement  toward  contract  re¬ 
lations  will  come  in  June — others  believe  it  will  be 
later.  A  busy  summer  end  period  seems  assured, 
however. 

The  hard  coal  men  here  are  still  busy  with  their 
April  placed  orders  and  in  addition  are  still  adding 
in  considerable  amounts  to  the  total  on  their  books 
for  future  delivery.  Some  still  complain  that  their 
shipping  connections  are  considerably  back  and  that 
they  could  have  delivered  considerably  more  busi¬ 
ness  in  April  if  they  had  been  given  the  coal 
promptly.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  dealers  are 
pretty  well  pleased  with  the  situation,  which  prom¬ 
ises  an  active  summer. 


Coal  Trade  Conventions. 

Coming  conventions  and  meeting  of  coal  trade  as¬ 
sociations  are  to  be  held  as  follows: 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  15  and  16. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Producers  Association  at  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.,  May  15. 

Texas  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  May  19  and  20. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  May  19,  20,  21  and  22. 

National  Coal*  Association  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  21, 
22  and  23. 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  June  3. 

Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  June  4  and  5. 

Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  10. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Domestic  Demand  Increases  and  Smokeless 
Mines  Are  Being  Speeded  Up. 

While  there  are  still  a  few  Queen  City  coal  opera¬ 
tors  and  jobbers  who  say  there  has  been  no  marked 
improvement  in  the  selling  situation,  the  consensus 
of  view  is  that  the  improvement  during  the  past  week, 
except  only  in  nut  and  slack,  has  been  significant 
and  material.  It  has  been  by  all  odds  the  best  week 
since  the  close  of  the  war  stopped  emergency  buying. 

In  the  Xew  River  and  Pocahontas  districts,  the 
increased  demand  has  reached  the  point  of  accelerat¬ 
ing  mining  operations.  Some  companies  have  doubled 
their  working  time,  while  others,  more  cautious, 
have  added  SO  per  cent,  to  their  producing  activity. 
The  same  condition  is  substantially  true  of  the 
Hazard  and  several  other  districts  of  Kentucky,  from 
which  shipments  have  been  growing  steadily  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past. 

The  embarrassing  feature  of  the  situation  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  the  low  call  for  nut  and  slack,  both  of  the 
smokeless  and  splint  varieties.  The  situation  in  this 
regard  has  not  recently  improved  nor  is  there,  ac¬ 
cording  to  competent  judges,  any  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  improvement.  Better  conditions  must  wait 
on  the  renewal  of  activity  in  the  steel  industry,  the 
prospect  of  which  is  problematical. 

Lake  shipments  are  still  limited  but  a  good  many 
cargoes  are  going  both  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  Orders  are  coming  in 
for  early  delivery  and  the  prediction  is  now  freely 
made  that  the  lake  movement  will  be  on  in  good 
earnest  within  two  weeks  at  the  outside,  which  is 
earlier  than  was  anticipated. 

Better  Outlook  for  Exports. 

Shipments  of  smokeless  to  tidewater  are  also  get¬ 
ting  better.  With  the  second  week  of  high  record 
because  of  more  available  shipping,  producers  have 
begun  to  believe  that  the  day  of  permanent  relief 
from  the  hampering  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
for  so  long  a  time  as  to  export  sales,  has  set  in  and 
they  have  accordingly  redoubled  the  diligence  of 
their  foreign  sales  organizations. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  price-cutting,  as  there 
always  has  been  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  but 
reliable  information  is  that  instances  of  this  kind 
are  really  rare  and  exceptional.  Smokeless  and 
Pocahontas  coals  hold  up  and  have  visibly  stiffened. 
Demand  for  the  prepared  sizes  far  exceeds  the  avail¬ 
able  supply.  Run-of-mine  is  in  active  demand  and 
there  is  little  faltering  in  the  figures  quoted.  Nut 
and  slack  are  in  a  bad  way  but  the  price  has  not 
fallen. 

In  the  Kentucky  districts  the  price  has  “stayed 
put.”  Kanawha  ran  last  week  in  prepared  sizes  from 
$2.64  to  $2.87;  Logan,  from  $2.68  to  $2.75;  William¬ 
son,  from  $2.75  to  $2.80;  Hazard,  from  $2.80  to 
$2.84;  Harlan,  from  $2.80  to  $2.88;  Appalachian,  from 
$3.05  to  $3.20.  In  run-of-the-mine,  Kanawha  varied 
between  $2.21  and  $2.30;  Logan,  between  $2.25  and 
$2.50;  Williamson,  between  $2.60  to  $2.65;  Hazard, 
between  $2.37  and  $2.39;  Harlan,  between  $2.39  and 
$2.43 ;  Appalachian,  between  $2.30  and  $2.59.  Nut 
and  slack  for  these  districts  ranges  all  the  way  from 
$1.40  to  $2.25,  but  the  gross  sales  were  very  small. 

Mine  Labor  Slipping  Away. 

There  is  no  present  trouble  with  mining  labor 
except  the  very  serious  one  that  gradually  it  has 
been  slipping  away  to  other  employments,  in  which 
the  work  was  steadier.  A  number  of  Kentucky  com¬ 
panies  which  were  ready  to  increase  their  producing 
operations  have  found  that  they  did  not  have  the 
men  to  put  their  plans  into  operation  and  some  of 
these  have  set  about  tracing  these  men  with  a  view 
to  offering  them  the  inducement  of  comparatively 
full  work  to  come  back.  Some  of  them  will  come, 
of  course,  if  invited  in  this  way  but  some  will  not, 
fearing  an  eventual  recurrence  of  the  lapse.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  many  producers  who  have  recently 
encountered  experience  of  this  kind  that  the  labor 
shortage  a  little  later  is  going  to  present  a  very 
serious  problem.  Indeed,  in  some  sections  it  is  al¬ 
ready  presenting  such  a  problem. 
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Of  the  increased  demand  now  being  realized,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  it  is  domestic.  The  call 
from  steam-users  is  growing  gradually  but  as  yet  it 
isn’t  large.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  domestic 
coal  bought  goes  right  from  the  cars  to  the  homes 
for  next  winter’s  use  and  that  retailers  have  not 
yet  begun  to  store  for  later  demand.  This  being 
true,  coal  men  see  this  large  storage  demand,  which 
always  comes,  in  the  offing  as  a  certain  portion  of 
the  rush  of  orders  which  they  know  will  not  be  long 
postponed.  All  of  which  helps  to  explain  the  spirit 
of  universal  cheer  that  prevails  among  all  classes 
in  the  coal  business  at  this  time. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 


Bituminous  Remains  Dull,  But  Prices  Hold — 
Anthracite  in  Excellent  Shape. 

The  bituminous  demand  does  not  increase.  Some 
of  the  shippers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  less  than 
it  was,  for  effort  on  the  part  of  sellers  to  induce  buy¬ 
ers  to  stock  up  has  failed.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  conditions  of  the 
trade,  the  consumer  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  prices 
are  going  to  tumble,  so  nobody  will  buy  more  than 
he  really  needs.  This  keeps  the  movement  down  to 
its  lowest  ebb  and  tends  to  confirm  the  views  of 
the  consumers.  They  do  not  see  that  a  material  drop 
of  prices  would  place  the  production  at  a  loss.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  best  to  sell  at  a  loss  for  a  short  time, 
rather  than  shut  down,  but  the  state  of  the  trade 
forbids  such  a  course  now. 

The  producer,  and  especially  the  jobber,  has  no 
surplus  profit  to  fall  back  on  now  and  no  conditions 
exist  which  warrant  any  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
mines  for  any  length  of  time  unless  at  least  some 
profit  is  made.  How  then  can  anyone  expect  to  get 
coal  at  a  reduced  price  now?  No  doubt  the  con¬ 
sumers  often  believe  that  there  is  a  liberal  profit  on 
coal  and  are  working  to  cut  it  off,  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  mines  so  generally  shut  down  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  cannot  be  obtained  is  sufficient  proof  that 
the  profit  is  small.  The  mines  would  run  right  along 
if  there  was  any  profit  at  all  assured. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  so  far  bearish  enough, 
though,  to  ruin  the  general  tone  of  the  market.  This 
is  much  better  than  it  was  and  it  improves,  for  every¬ 
one  believes  that  the  worst  is  about  over.  Trade 
begins  to  move  in  some  directions,  in  other  branches, 
if  not  in  coal,  and  coal  will  have  to  follow.  It  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  activity  of  other  things  and  it 
will  “go”  when  they  do. 

The  slow  movement  of  slack  is  likely  to  continue 
a  while  yet.  The  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  lake 
trade  always  lasts  for  some  time.  Slack  may  have 
to  be  stocked  some.  It  often  is  during  the  early 
part  of  the  lake  season.  So  the  cutting  down  of 
the  price  of  slack  a  quarter  or  so  need  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  anything  but  the  regular  season  happen¬ 
ing.  Were  it  not  done  it  would  indicate  an  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  market. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  very  brisk  and  promises 
to  remain  so  for  some  time.  Shippers  are  unable 
to  get  enough  to  meet  the  local  and  rail  trade  and 
at  the  same  time  load  as  much  as  they  wish  to  put 
into  the  lake  trade.  Following  are  the  week’s  load¬ 
ings :  25,500  tons  for  Milwaukee,  25,140  tons  for 

Chicago,  20,500  tons  for  Fort  William,  15,400  tons 
for  Duluth-Superior,  8,500  tons  for  Hubbell,  7,935 
tons  for  Green  Bay,  3,500  tons  for  Houghton,  2,100 
tons  for  Port  Lluron,  and  825  tons  for  the  Sault. 

Freight  rates  are  42J4  cents  to  Duluth,  Hubbell, 
Houghton,  Fort  William,  Green  Bay;  47J4  cents  for 
Milwaukee;  52j4  and  60  cents  for  Chicago,  and  90 
cents  for  Port  Huron  and  the  Sault. 


Official  figures  on  the  freight  car  situa¬ 
tion  which  are  again  available  after  a  long 
period  of  suppression,  also  tend  to  bear  out 
the  accuracy  of  comment  in  regard  to  coal 
trade  affairs,  for  the  peak  of  unemployed 
cars  was  the  figure  of  450,000  reached  on 
March  1  from  which  time  there  has  been 
a  decrease  to  less  than  300,000  cars  at  the 
present  time. 


CONDITIONS  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Increase  Tonnage  Moving  to  Lakes  at  Price 
to  Be  Determined  Later. 

Nobody  in  Pittsburgh  cares  what  the  coal  market 
is,  for  Pittsburgh’s  own  have  returned  from  the 
battlefields.  These  boys,  the  15th  Engineers  and  the 
111th  Infantry  (the  famous  old  18th  Regiment, 
National  Guard),  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  boys  from  the  coal  region  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Market  conditions,  from  the  information  that  -can 
be  obtained,  are  still  more  or  less  chaotic  with  the 
mines  in  the  region  showing  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  working,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  mines  working  have  had  any  ap¬ 
preciable  effect  on  the  tonnage  produced,  as  many 
of  the  mines  are  not  working  more  than  three  or  four 
days  per  week.  Any  increase  in  production  that  is 
noticeable  is  due  directlv  to  shipments  that  may  be 
going  forward  to  the  lakes,  as  the  demand  from 
other  sources  is  still  far  below  normal  and  it  is 
figured  that  the  consumption  of  coal  is  materially 
greater  than  the  production  and  this  tends  to  hearten 
both  the  operators  and  the  wholesalers. 

Prices  vary  so  much  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  a  quotation  that  can  be  considered  fair, 
as  operations  side  by  side  are  quoting  prices  for 
their  product,  both  spot  and  contract,  that  vary  as 
much  as  50  cents  per  ton.  The  optimists,  and  they 
are  in  the  majority,  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  soon 
as  the  present  squabble  over  the  prices  of  iron  and 
steel  are  definitely  settled  the  recovery  will  be 
marked  and  comparatively  prompt.  One  of  this  class 
is  willing  to  contract  the  greater  part  of  his  output 
to  September  3  at  $2.10  per  ton,  but  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  talk  business  over  a  longer  period. 

Of  late,  owing  to  the  strikes  prevalent  among  the 
harbormen  at  New  York,  little  or  no  business  has 
been  moving  to  tidewater,  but  the  indications  are 
that  this  branch  of  the  coal  business  is  due  for 
marked  improvement. 

Increase  in  Dumpings. 

Dumpings  at  the  lower  lake  ports  for  shipments  to 
the  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  are  greater  now 
than  at  the  same  period  last  season,  if  reports  reach¬ 
ing  here  are  correct.  These  boats  are  being  held  at 
the  lower  ports  mostly  and  very  few  have  as  yet 
started  up  the  lakes.  According  to  reports  68  per 
cent,  of  the  sales  in  the  Pittsburgh  field  of  prepared 
sizes  were  forwarded  to  the  lakes  at  a  price  to  be 
determined  later.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  advisability  of 
making  shipments  on  contracts  of  this  nature,  there 
being  a  chance  for  the  lake  forwarders  to  do  as  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  is 
doing,  he  is  putting  up  the  fact  that  the  miners  have 
been  paid  for  the  coal  shipped  to  his  lines  during 
February  and  March,  and  as  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  price  was  off  during  that  period  the  operators 
should  accept  a  reduction,  naturally  his  circular  let¬ 
ter  to  the  operators  is  exciting  very  unfavorable 
comment. 

Owing  to  a  strike  at  the  plant  of  a  steel  company 
in  the  city  who  usually  make  their  own  coke,  the 
price  of  this  fuel,  temporarily  at  least,  has  stiffened 
materially  almost  over  night.  Ten  days  ago  coke  for 
prompt  shipment  could  be  purchased  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $3.50,  the  demands  of  this  consumer  soon 
ate  up  all  the  coke  standing  on  tracks  and  as  pro¬ 
duction  had  been  curtailed,  when  this  week’s  ship¬ 
ments  were  asked  for,  the  price  had  stiffened  to  the 
point  where  little  or  no  coke  was  to  be  had  under 
$3.90  to  $4. 

It  is  rumored  that  if  the  price  continues  to  increase 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  purchase  coal  of  the  grade 
required  and  that  the  coke  will  be  manufactured  at 
the  ovens  of  this  company  rather  than  pay  the  in¬ 
creased  price.  Rumors  are  plentiful  to  indicate  that 
the  result  of  the  cleaning  up  of  this  accumulation 
will  result  in  higher  prices  for  the  standard  grades 
of  furnace  coke.  Foundry  coke  prices  run  between 
$4.50  and  $5.50  for  standard  but  a  few  cars  of  off- 
grade  can  be  purchased  as  low  as  $4. 
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JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 


Business  Revival  Will  Help  Coal  Trade- 
Good  Miners  in  Demand. 

W  bile  no  great  falling  off  in  coal  production  for 
the  week  in  the  Johnstown  district  is  indicated  by 
reports  recei\  ed  from  various  mining  officials,  very 
few  operators  have  reported  increases  during  the 
past  week  \\  hen  questioned  regarding  the  situation, 
the  reply  of  the  majority  of  coal  men  was  “Oh,  it’s 
about  the  same.  Not  much  doing  here.”  However, 
the  coal  men  here  are  optimistic,  they  say  that  the 
beginning  of  a  general  revival  of  business  is  being 
felt  and  that  this  revival  certainly  will  help  the  coal 
trade,  coal  being  one  of  the  basic  materials  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

If  the  situation  is  to  be  judged  by  the  demand 
for  labor  among  mining  operations  it  can  be  said 
that  there  has  been  an  improvement  during  the  week, 
as  continued  demands  for  good  miners  continue  to 
be  received  at  the;  employment  offices  of  the  district. 
From  different  sections  of  the  district  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  working  conditions  are  improving.  Many 
of  the  coal  companies,  tired  of  tolerating  laborers 
who  would  not  labor,  being  compelled  to  put  up  with 
such  conditions  during  the  war  when  labor  was  at  a 
premium,  are  disposing  of  men  in  their  employ  who 
are  not  willing  to  give  an  honest  day’s  work  in  re¬ 
turn  for  big  wages,  to  make  room  for  men  who  will 
work  steadily  and  will  recognize  their  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  their  employer.  The  miners’  union 
has  recognized  such  conditions  and  in  many  cases 
has  approved  such  action  by  employers,  as  the  laws 
of  the  union  call  for  a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair 
wage  and  vice  versa. 

On  account  of  the  superior  grade  of  coal  which  is 
produced  in  the  Johnstown  district,  local  operators 
believe  that  the  slump  has  not  affected  this  section 
as  seriously  as  others  where  poorer  grades  are  mined. 
Very  few  operations  here  have  closed  down  al¬ 
together,  although  a  number  are  working  only  part 
time. 

The  wagon  mines,  which  did  a  thriving  business 
during  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
produce  a  high  grade  of  coal  and  which  are  located 
favorably,  have  been  closed  permanently. 

Many  small  mines,  opened  during  the  war  and 
which  produce  a  high  grade  of  fuel,  are  doing  a  good 
business  in  catering  to  the  house  coal  trade.  A 
few  others  are  loading  cars  by  using  automobile 
trucks  for  the  haul  from  the  mine  to  the  car. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 


Prices  Reasonably  Well  Maintained  Except 
for  Lnsettlement  in  Screenings. 

1  he  steam  coal  situation  is  one  of  a  little  uncer¬ 
tainty  at  this  time,  especially  on  screenings.  While 
the  market  has  been  fairly  maintained,  at  least  as 
well  as  usual  for  the  time  of  year,  there  have  been 
occasions  lately  when  lots  have  been  thrown  on  the 
market  at  a  sacrifice,  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  is  a 
somewhat  common  occurrence  when  the  demand  is 
light  and  stocks  accumulate. 

In  general,  the  price  on  all-rail  steam  coal,  run 
of  mine  or  lump,  has  been  reasonably  maintained, 
and  the  concessions  have  been  principally  on  screen¬ 
ings.  The  trade  feels  that  conditions  are  such1  as  to 
justify  maintaining  prices  on  regular  sizes.  The  up¬ 
ward  pressure  on  different  kinds  of  labor  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  real  reduction  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost. 

So  far  as  hard  coal  is  concerned,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  arouse  much  enthusiasm  on  buying  for 
next  winter,  before  the  fires  are  drawn  on  the  season 
of  1918-19.  There  is  a  moderate  volume  of  buying 
from  the  interior,  confined  to  about  the  amount  that 
the  consuming  trade  is  likely  to  take  within  a  short 
time.  Dealers  are  disinclined  to  take  on  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  stock  beyond  that  for  which  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  demand  likely  in  the  near  future.  So 
far  as  the  country  trade  is  concerned,  they  seldom 
see  much  chance  of  marketing  hard  coal  until  toward 
fall. 

So  unless  there  is  a  serious  pressure,  due  to  urgent 


need  of  guarding  against  famine,  the  consumers  do 
not  buy  to  any  extent.  In  the  cities  there  is  a  small 
volume  of  business  which  is  placed  in  the  spring, 
April  and  May.  These  thrifty  early  buyers  repre¬ 
sent  a  very  small  portion  of  the  tonnage  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  are  generally  about  the  same  persons  from 
year  to  year.  This  season  sees  little  change  either 
in  number  or  volume,  and  if  anything  the  change  is 
toward  a  lesser  volume. 

Prospects  for  industrial  demand  are  slowly  im¬ 
proving.  It  is  taking  a  long  time  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  efforts  to  show  much  result,  so  far  as  activity 
is  concerned.  Doubtless  it  is  not  long,  in  view  of  the 
entire  reversal  of  all  activity  which  is  required  to 
bring  it  about,  but  until  the  change  has  been  made 
it  means  restricted  activity  in  commercial  production 
and  limited  coal  consumption. 

Even  along  building  lines,  where  there  is  a  slight 
demand  for  fuel  needed  for  hoisting  engines,  the 
resumption  is  very  slow  in  this  territory.  There 
and  elsewhere  the  feeling  is  that  prices  are  too 
high.  Buying  is  therefore  restricted  to  limited  vol¬ 
umes,  in  the  expectation  of  an  early  fall  in  costs. 
Coal  consumption  feels  the  effect  of  it  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  _ 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CONDITIONS. 


Inquiries  for  Coal  Becoming  Numerous — 
Lake  Business  Growing  in  Volume. 

Still  further  gains  in  production  in  West  Virginia 
were  scored  during  the  week  ending  May  3.  In  fact 
the  advent  of  May  brought  much  new  business  in 
West  Virginia  and  it  is  now  safe  to  say  that  the 
turning  point  has  been  reached  in  this  State  at  least, 
although  conditions  would  be  even  more  satisfactory 
but  for  the  policies  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
in  interfering  with  the  natural  channels  of  trade.  In¬ 
quiries  for  coal  are  becoming  far  more  numerous 
in  every  district  of  the  State,  presaging  further 
growth  in  business  during  the  month.  With  an  in¬ 
crease  in  business  a  labor  shortage  is  becoming  more 
pronounced  and  at  some  points  there  is  a  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,  although  cars  are  plentiful  so  far. 

Production  in  some  districts  has  now  reached  60 
or  65  per  cent,  enabling  mines  to  be  operated  for 
about  four  days  a  week  on  an  average.  There  have 
been  many  opportunities  to  ship  export  coal  from 
West  Virginia  lost  because  of  the  inadequate  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels.  Lake  business  is  gradually  growing 
in  volume  as  reflected  in  West  Virginia,  several  dis¬ 
tricts  having  shipped  a  large  tonnage  to  that  section 
in  recent  weeks. 

Improvement  in  Kanawha  District. 

There  were  signs  in  the  Kanawha  district  during 
the  first  few  days  of  May,  of  a  turn  for  the  better, 
more  inquiries  being  made  than  have  been  in  evidence 
for  some  time,  but  even  so  matters  were  hanging 
fire  somwhat.  It  was  heard  unofficially  that  the 
Big  Four  RR.  had  contracted  for  its  coal  require¬ 
ments  on  a  basis  of  $1.90  a  ton  from  one  of  the  large 
companies  in  the  Logan  district.  Mines  in  the 
Kanawha  region  are  being  operated  on  short  time — 
one  and  two  days  a  week. 

The  demand  for  New  River  district  coal  became 
so  much  more  pronounced  during  the  first  few  days 
of  May  that  companies  operating  in  that  section 
were  unable  to  get  out  their  full  product  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  miners,  many  having  migrated  to 
other  fields  since  the  first  of  the  year.  In  fact  pro¬ 
duction  reached  approximately  60  or  65  per  cent., 
putting  the  mines  on  a  four  day  basis  and  in  some 
cases  on  a  full  time  basis.  While  impetus  was  given 
coal  production,  the  coke  trade  still  shows  much 
apathy.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  cars  at  the  mines 
but  there  was  congestion  at  Russell,  Ky.,  owing  to 
the  fact  probably  that  boats  were  not  taking  coal 
promptly.  _ _ . 

It  is  some  time  since  advertisements  for  mine 
workers  have  appeared,  but  the  Solvay  Collieries  Co. 
is  advertising  in  West  Virginia  papers  for  pick  and 
machine  miners  and  inside  labor.  From  all  ac¬ 
counts,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  labor  shortage 
which  is  reported  here  and  there  through  the  coal 
fields  becomes  general. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BOSTON. 


Bituminous  Trade  Slow  to  Register  Any 
Material  Gain  in  Volume  of  Orders. 

The  bituminous  trade  shows  comparatively  little 
real  improvement  this  week.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  a  steady  gain  in  business,  but  it  is  so  small  as 
to  be  hardly  noticeable  until  one  looks  back  a  month 
or  two  to  make  comparisons.  Some  mill  orders  and 
orders  from  other  industrial  plants  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  here  and  there,  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  many  more  are  bound  to  come  in.  There 
should  be  a  real  start  as  soon  as  the  decks  have  been 
cleared  of  the  Victory  Loan,  which  has  had  the 
right  of  way  over  everything  else  for  three  weeks 
and  winds  up  at  midnight  tonight.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  “hard  sledding”  to  put  it  over 
hereabouts,  principally  because  of  the  high  taxes 
and  the  high  cost  of  living,  one  or  the  other  or  both 
of  which  have  hit  everyone  in  New  England. 

Naturally  the  coal  men  have  had  to  stand  their 
share  of  the  subscribing  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
vote  much  of  their  time  to,  helping  get  others  to 
follow  suit.  Not  a  few  of  the  coal  concerns  have 
made  special  arrangements  for  their  employees  to 
purchase  the  Victory  Notes  on  easy  payments,  which 
has  meant  an  added  burden  but  not  such  a  hard 
one  as  on  previous  loans,  on  account  of  the  easier 
Government  installment  plan. 

The  great  mills  and  industrial  plants  generally 
have  been  devoting  much  of  their  attention  to  the 
loan,  with  the  result  that  any  orders  for  coal  have 
been  sidetracked  temporarily  unless  they  demanded 
immediate  attention  because  the  supply  was  running 
too  short.  Acute  shortages  of  supply  are  very  few, 
however,  and  most  of  them  will  be  able  to  get  along 
until  about  June  1  or  even  July  1.  Then — well,  that 
largely  depends  upon  business  prospects  and  orders 
in  hand. 

For  one  thing  building  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  Owing  to  the  unions 
having  forced  higher  wages  than  the  industry  seems 
able  to  stand,  prospects  for  a  revival  this  coming 
summer  are  anything  but  good.  This  naturally  af¬ 
fects  the  coal  business  to  some  extent. 

Retail  Trade  Active. 

Orders  continue  to  be  received  by  the  retailers  in 
large  volume  and,  as  anthracite  is  coming  through 
pretty  fast,  deliveries  are  being  made  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  on  an  economical  basis  from  the  dealers’  point 
of  view. 

The  fifty-cent  advance  a  few  days  ago,  which 
was  announced  to  the  public  as  necessary  in  view  of 
concessions  tq.  the  employees,  seems  to  have  had 
no  effect  whatever  on  orders.  This  is  fortunate,  for 
to  hold  up  deliveries  now  would  be  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap.  The  weather  had  been  excellent,  on  the  whole, 
which  means  everything— almost— in  saving  time  and 
money  in  putting  coal  into  the  customers’  bins. 

This  week  there  has  been  some  complaint  from  the 
public  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  coal  being  delivered 
at  private  houses,  especially  in  some  of  the  suburbs 
of  Boston.  If  there  is  any  great  amount  of  poor 
coal  being  delivered  by  the  retailers  at  present,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  trouble  with  the  customers 
may  be  expected.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  people  are  paying  enough,  so  they  believe,  to 
have  the  best  of  coal — and  they  intend  to  have  it 
or  know  the  reason  why.  If  any  dealer  is  accepting 
poor  coal  with  his  own  knowledge  and  consent  he 
is  piling  up  a  store  of  trouble  in  future  months. 
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Recovering  Losses  Caused  by  Fuel  Administration.  LOAN  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Allen  &  Ashcom  Explain  Grounds  on  Which  Suits  May  Be  Brought  Against  the  Government  Incomplete  Figures  Show  Over  $5,000,000  for 
in  Court  of  Claims  with  a  Good  Prospect  of  Securing  Full  Reparation.  New  York  Trade  Up  to  Thursday. 

_.  r  r  A]I  o  »  ,  r  x70  i  Broadway  requisitioned  or  diverted  the  coal,  you  are  entitled  Lp  to  last  Thui  sday  the  Yictoiy  Loan 

The  firm  of, ‘  to  fit  in  the  United  to  claim  and  collect  the  difference  between  the  Gov-  Committee  for  the  coal  trade  of  Greater 

eu  °r  ’  ''  H  p,  •  •  t  recover  from  the  eminent  price  and  the  price  you  would  have  gotten  New  York  has  received  reports  of  subscrip- 

Government  losses  sustained  by  mining  companies  for  it  if  you  had  been  permitted  to  supply  it  on  the  tions  aggregating  upwards  of  $5,000  000  or 

and  wholesalers  through  compliance  with  orders  of  contract.  something  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  $10,- 

the  Fuel  Administration,  report  that  they  are  already  “The  same  rule  applies  to  wholesalers  where  they  quota.  These  figures,  however,  are 

in  receipt  of  a  large  number  of  claims  and  that  more  bought  spot  coal  and  were  prevented  rom  ge •»  S  t  complete,  as  they  consist  chiefly  of  the 

are  coming  in  every  day.  .  f  f  of  M  omfit  ’  In  that  cas^  amounts*  subscribed  by  the  wholesale  and 

In  order  that  the  trade  may  be  fully  informed  as  os  e  3C.  sep  recovered  mining  interests  and  the  Manhattan  retail 

<o  .he  different  kinds  of  losses  on  which  it  is  possible  the  15c.  per  ton  may  be  recovered.  S 

to  obtain  reparation  from  the  Government,  the  fol-  III.  Losses  Sustained  by  Zone  Restrictions  •  boroughs  have 

lowinv  announcement  is  made  by  the  firm:  “Where  you  had  sale  contracts  for  coal  made  poor  the  retailers  in  the  Otnei  DOrougns  nave 

“Our  General  Counsel  advises  that  you  are  en-  to  August  21,  1917,  and  were  prevented  from  supply-  subscribed  liberally,  but  the  totals  are  not 

titled  to  recover  losses  sustained  in  the  following  jng  the  coal  on  these  contracts  by  reason  ot  the  available  at  present.  It  is  believed  that 

manner.  enforcement  of  the  zoning  restrictions  of  the  Fuel  when  the  returns  from  all  boroughs  are 

c  ov-  r„ cT  of  Production  Administration,  you  are  entitled  to  recover  the  losses  acpjed  to  the  late  subscriptions  from  the 

I.  Lo®SE^  t  L  STp^“  G overnment  PRICE  sustained  by  you,  as  shown  by ^the  difference :  between  0perat0rs  and  wholesalers  it  will  be  found 

Being  in  Excess  of  Government  Price.  ^  Government  price  f or  the  coal  and  the  pn  tfat  the  ai,otment  had  been  more  than 

“Where  you  sustained  a  loss  because  the  Puel  you  wou;d  have,  received  had  you  been  permitted  to  .  gn 

Administration  requisitioned  your  coal,  and  you  were  supply  your  contract.  r.  '  iaiw„t  m,hsrrintion  reoorted  this 

paid  only  the  Government  price,  you  are  entitled  to  Losses  Sustained  Through  Bankrupt  1  lle.  ‘  S  000  mfi  f rnm  the  Rerwind 

recover  the  difference  between  that  price  and  the  Consignees.  week  is  one  for  $1 .000 .000  from  the  Berwmd 

actual  cost  of  production  plus  depletion,  depreciation  “Where  you  sustained  a  loss  because  the  Fuel  Ad-  interests,  below  IS  the  latest  list  prepare 

and  a  just  and  reasonable  profit.  ministration  ordered  or  requested  you  to  ship  coal  by  the  Coal  Tracie  Committee,  covering  the 

II  Losses  Sustained  by  Diversion  of  Contract  to  a  concern  that  did  not  pay  for  the  coal,  and  you  present  week’s  subscriptions  and  not  mclud- 

‘  '  coal.  cannot  collect  the  money,  you  are  entitled  to  get  jng  those  previously  reported  in  these 

^„,ltrar.c  fnr  coal  made  prior  this  money  from  the  Government.  _  columns: 

W  here  you  had  sale  contracts  to  P  “Blanks  for  the  tabulation  of  data  covering  above  .  .  <51  non  HOO 

to  August  21  1917,  and  were  prevented  from  supply-  Blanks  }°.T  tne  dD'*  *  „,»  Berwmd  interests . $1,000,000 

ing  these  contracts  because  the  Fuel  Administration  will  ie  mai  e  you  up  r  _  Berwind- White  C.  M.  Co.. $500, 000 

_ —  - -  ~  N.  R.  &  Poca.  Collieries  200,000 

CINCINNATI  NEWS  NOTES.  HARBOR  SITUATION  SPOTTY.  ^0^00......  100,000 

a  busiues^vhdt °to  ^rokdo^an^Cleveland.'  Loud  Call  for  Small  Vessels  and  Rates  Sarry^ Berwmd!  1 50JXX) 

George  Daniels,  of  the  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Expected  to  Advance.  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  500,000 

Charleston,  W.  Va. ,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday.  The  harbor  transportation  situation  in  New  York  Madeira  Hill  &  Co .......  . . 

C.  H.  Bradfield,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  perpiexing  even  to  the  oldest  salts.  The  most  Battery  Park  National  Bank .  IDU,tAAI 

Baltimore,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  office  of  peculiar  element  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank .  1  Vyvv 

this  company  this  week  no  evenness  or  harmony  evident  with  respect  to  de-  West  End  Colliery  Co .  100,000 

T  T  Wright  manager  of  the  Logan-Pocahontas  mand  and  supply,  one  shipper  reporting  sufficient  Joseph  B.  Dickson .  100,000 

Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  at  the  com-  business  to  take  care  of  all  the  bottoms  available  Tesse  L.  Eddy .  100,000 

pany’s  new  office  at  Detroit.  while  another  dose  by  bides  away  his  time  awaiting  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  Inc .  23,800 

William  Krummin,  of  the  Brown  Coal  Co.,  Sioux  demand  to  take  told  of  his  boats.  One  barge :  owner  WJttenb  Coal  Co .  35,000 

City  Iowa  was  here  on  Tuesday.  He  was  on  the  with  large  capacity  vessels  will  report  that  there  is  Gitdersleeve .  20,000 

way  to  the  mining  district  of  Kentucky.  plenty  of  demand  for  small  tonnage;  another  will  Charley Ulderj^e  ^ .  10,000 

William  Simpson  and  A.  R-  Sn7de^’  °f  ^  ^Harbor^ transportation  rates  hover  between  40  and  Bunke  &  Meyer .  6,500 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Chicago  stopped  off  for  ^bor^  ^  ^  ^  ^  there  .g  every  Sterling  Coal  Co .  8,000 

a  few  days  ill  Cincinnati  on  t  eir  w  y  probability  the  higher  figure  will  be  the  more  preva-  Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co -  25,000 

the  New  River  district.  Deoart-  lent  in  the  future  for  the  reason  that  towing  rates  Steamshjp  Fuel  Corp .  5,000 

B.  N.  Ford,  general  manager  of  the  Loal  Depart  ^  ^  advanced  from  n  t0  is  cents  per  ton,  -  c^al  &  Ice  Co .  2,500 

ment  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  is  spen  i  g  from  the  lower  ports  to  harbor  points  Another  River  Transportation  Co....  10,000 

tion  of  the  week  at  Robinson  Creek,  Ky.,  factor  which  has  tended  toward  the  further  advance  .  t  G  5  000 

horn  district,  where  the  company  is  interested  in  °™C‘rates  is  the  boost  in  the  pay  0f  cap-  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co .  5,00U 

some  mines.  .  tains  from  $90  to  $110  per  month,  which  took  effect  Sanders  Wei theim .  in’nftO 

T.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  was  called  j  A.  S.  Wertheim . 

to  Burlington,  Vt.,  Saturday  by  the  telegraphic  an-  whatever  the  situation  may  be  at  present,  it  is  Dexter  &  Carpenter . 

nouncement  of  his  mother’s  death.  He  had  lett  tier  safe  t0  say  that  the  barge  owners  look  forward  to  a  Fred  R.  Rohl,  Ine . 

only  a  few  days  before  in  an  improved  and  hopelul  healthier  demand  for  vessels  in  the  near  future,  as  Columbia  Coal  Mining  Co .  4,000 

condition.  She  was  83  years  of  age.  the  coai  dealers  anticipate  their  requirements  and  Cosgrove  &  Wyncoop .  25,000 

Wavne  P  Ellis  of  Washington,  chief  of  the  statis-  commence  to  stock  more  actively.  Though  the  sud-  Q]jn  T  Stephens .  12,500 

tical  deoartmen*  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  spent  a  den  spurt  following  the  cessation  of  the  harbor  boat-  Robitzek  &  Bro .  5,500 

few  iys  week  “gathering  up  odds  and  ends"  slrike  has  subsided  in  a  degree,  ,t  rs  known  &  Sako.nn . i .  2.500 

among  the  coal  companies  of  the  city  last  week.  He  that  a  great  quantity  of  coal  must  soon  move :  by  F  pbb  C  &  C  Co .  25,000 

°  j  tn  v:s:t  Charleston,  Huntington,  Ashland,  water  to  care  for  the  requirements  of  large  Indus-  N.  Y.  •  •  25  000 

Ky  and  Columbus  Ohio,  before  returning  to  the  trial  consumers,  who  have  been  vainly  holding  off  Robert  H.  Burrows. .  25000 

FzZr  L  U  for  a  break  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  to  replenish  the  Monahan  Express  Co .  25.0UU 

...  .  Central  Coal  As-  diminished  stocks  at  retail  yards.  Thomas  F.  Farrell .  fO.UUU 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Wednesdav  An  element  of  some  satisfaction  to  the  coal  men  Wm  grennan  &  Sons .  5,000 

sociation  held  a  meeting  in  is  the  fact  that  the  up-State  call  for  ice  transporta-  T  &  pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co.  .  .  .  100,000 

A,„„„g  those  m  a  tend»„ce  .ion  is  reaching  nothing  like  it;  usual  proporttons  “ '  ^  &  wi„enbrock  Co .  10.000 

wth  the  reccn7^-V7ew  district,  ,etc 
commence °to  come  down  about  this  time  of  pear.  ing  cond.Uons  underground. 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Topics  to  Come  Before  Cleveland  Convention. 

American  Wholesale  Association  to  Discuss  Government  Control,  Uniform  Contracts,  etc. — 
Banquet  Expected  to  Be  One  of  the  Big  Events  of  This  Year’s  Trade  History. 


The  following  subjects  will  he  brought  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  decision  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  at  Cleveland, 
June  3 : 

Government  Control. 

Do  the  wholesalers  want  the  Government  to  help 
the  coal  trade  in  any  way? 

(A)  To  hold  reserve  coal  land  in  reserve  until 
needed ; 

(R)  To  modify  anti-trust  laws  with  respect  to 
the  mining  industry; 

(C)  To  help  the  practical  movement  in  conserva¬ 
tion  ; 

(D)  Do  the  wholesalers  believe  that  politicians 
should  he  compensated  in  any  way  for  thus  serving 
the  public  purpose?  That  is,  in  exchange  for  help 
given  the  coal  industry,  is  it  necessary  to  give  the 
politicians  any  power  over  coal,  or  should  Govern¬ 
ment  help  be  demanded  as  a  right  inherent  in  the 
coal  industry? 

Coal  Distribution. 

Shall  we  have  a  uniform  contract  for  the  sale  of 
coal  ? 

Should  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
undertake  to  assist  members  in  filing  suits  to  en¬ 
force  contracts  in  order  to  establish  their  validity? 

Should  we  have  inspectors  appointed  to  inspect 
all  rejected  shipments  whether  spot  coal  or  contract 
coal  ? 

Do  the  wholesalers  favor  buying  f.o.b.  mines  and 
selling  f.o.b.  destination? 

v  Railroad  Control. 

Should  the  railroads  he  returned  to  private  owner¬ 
ship?  If  so,  should  it  be  with  the  proviso  that 
they  should  be  stripped  of  their  coal  holdings  and 
any  interests  direct  or  indirect  in  coal  lands  and 
coal  mines? 

Membership. 

Should  any  limitations  be  put  upon  membership 


in  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  and  if 
so,  what  should  they  he? 

Should  the  members,  by  districts,  nominate  their 
own  directors? 

Should  the  directors,  when  elected,  choose  the 
officers  of  the  association? 

Banquet  Will  Be  a  Big  Feature. 

In  discussing  the  coming  gathering,  Managing 
Director  Cushing  of  the  association  says: 

“We  have  been  working  for  six  months — since 
last  October — on  that  program.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  work  for  the  next  six  years  upon  it  if 
that  amount  of  time  is  necessary.  In  the  meantime, 
the  one  big  question  which  the  members  of  this 
organization  want  answered  is : 

“‘What  is  a  good  merchandizing  in  coal?  What 
is  the  big  merchandizing  problem?  What  does  the 
public  expect  front  merchants  in  coal?  What  will 
the  operators  demand  in  the  way  of  a  merchandiz¬ 
ing  program  ?  What  are  the  wholesalers  in  position 
to  give  in  the  way  of  a  merchandizing  service?  And, 
what  will  the  Government  expect  and  allow  in  the 
way  of  an  improved  merchandizing  system?’ 

“We  are  going  to  try  to  answer  these  questions 
at  the  big  banquet  which  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  convention. 

“That  is,  at  the  convention  we  expect  that  the 
banquet  will  be  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
coal  trade  up  to  that  date.  We  expect  to  make 
the  theme  of  this  banquet  ‘Modern  Merchandizing 
in  Coal’  and  to  have  concrete  suggestions  coming 
from  men  of  the  biggest  ideas  and  of  the  biggest 
experience  in  the  coal  business. 

“In  other  words,  the  banquet  will  be  a  big  event 
set  down  between  the  old  and  the  new  merchandiz¬ 
ing  program  in  coal.  We  expect  it  will  set  the  pace 
for  the  coal  industry  for  the  next  generation.  If 
only  to  know  what  the  new  situation  is  in  coal 
and  what  new  merchandizing  difficulties  will  have 
to  be  met  and  how  we  expect  to  go  about  meeting 
them,  it  will  be  decidedly  worth  while  to  attend  the 
Cleveland  convention.” 


Mexican  Coal  Mines  Restored  to  Owners  and 
Output  Is  Steadily  Increasing. 

Vice-Consul  William  P.  Blocker,  at  Piedras 
Negras,  makes  the  following  report  on  the  state  of 
the  coal  mining  industry  in  northern  Mexico : 

“This  district  ranks  first  in  Mexico  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  source  of 
supply  for  the  whole  Republic  for  railroad  and 
smelting  purposes.  In  the  last  years  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  the  coal  mines  were  greatly  handicapped  on 
account  of  confiscation,  labor  troubles,  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  many  smelters  throughout  the  country 
which  consumed  their  outputs ;  but  the  year  1918 
saw  the  opening  of  many  of  the  mines  that  had 
been  closed  down  and  a  boom  in  the  operation  of 
those  that  had  been  running  at  half  capacity. 

“The  Mexican  government  has  restored  practically 
all  of  the  mines  to  their  former  owners,  and  the 
present  State  government  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
favor  mines  in  the  handling  of  labor  questions. 

“The  output  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Piedras 
Negras  district  is  estimated  to  have  reached  73,500 
tons  of  coal  a  month,  and  if  conditions  continue  to 
improve  it  will  be  increased  to  100,000  tons  a  month. 
The  making  of  coke  on  a  larger  scale  is  contem¬ 
plated. 

“At  present  there  are  two  mines,  the  Mexican  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  and  the  Cia.  Combustibles  de  Agujita, 
that  are  equipped  with  coking  ovens  and  are  making 
a  limited  supply  of  coke.” 


The  state  board  of  control  of  Minnesota  institu¬ 
tions  received  bids  for  coal  for  the  State  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  year,  this  week.  The  bids  are 
quite  complicated,  and  take  considerable  figuring  to 
determine  the  relative  positions. 


Set  Your  Own  Price  on  Coal. 

A  letter  from  the  Treasury  Department  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Victory  Bonds  says :  “And  the  fight  went 
on  till  we  won.  What  then?  A  frenzy  of  rejoicing, 
an  orgy  of  self  congratulation,  then  a  hurry  back 
to  ‘Business  as  usual.’  Each  man  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  Government.”  Not  the  hindmost. 

One  reason  for  this  long  quotation  is  that  although 
coal  men  will  in  every  way  work  for  and  support 
the  nation,  they  are  already  returning  to  the  old 
methods  of  “Business  as  usual,”  rather  than  in  the 
better  way  outlined  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Be 
sure  of  your  costs.  The  old  slipshod  “Let  the  rad- 
roads  and  the  public  set  the  figures”  has  again  crept 
in. 

It  is  said  “that  the  Bourbons  never  learned.”  Ex¬ 
perience,  facts  and  figures  all  seemed  buried  so  eas¬ 
ily.  Like  the  servant  in  the  Bible  story  who  was 
condemned  for  misusing  his  talent. 

While  most  all  people  hunt  for  the  lowest  current 
market  rates,  they  do  not  want  fuels  that  are  inferior 
and  the  coal  yard  that  caters  exclusively  to  the  low- 
priced  crowd  too  often  is  obliged  to  carry  corre¬ 
sponding  goods. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  two  years  will  go  for 
nought  if  the  public  is  regaled  by  a  fight  among  coal 
men  for  tonnage  without  any  regard  to  profit.  All 
of  this  is  of  course  bromidic  but  in  well  defined  dis¬ 
eases  it  is  customary'  to  use  old  fashioned  medicine 
and  in  the  case  of  some  business  troubles  there  is 
nothing  that  will  cure  so  quickly  as  a  good  dose  of 
printer’s  ink  rightly  applied  to  the  sick  man. 

Many  an  invalid  has  been  started  on  the  way  to 
health  by  science  and  the  printed  word.  Why  not 
the  coal  men  and  the  trade  ?  S.  D.  L. 


TOO  MANY  IMPROVEMENTS? 


Has  Cost  of  Innovations  Run  Ahead  of 
Practical  Results  Achieved? 

The  reference  in  various  papers  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  building  two  experimental  coal  cars, 
of  110  tons  capacity  in  one  case  and  105  tons  in 
another,  prompts  our  friend  Joggins  to  ask  if  there 
have  been  too  many  railroad  improvements,  as  well 
as  too  many  improvements  in  other  directions. 

A  lot  of  railroad  trouble,  he  asserts,  started  with 
the  increase  of  weight  of  equipment  that  became 
so  manifest  about  twenty  years  ago.  Soon  the 
engineers  referred  to  “greater  responsibilities”  when 
trains  were  increased  in  size,  and  this  started  the 
successive  circles  of  advances  which  scmingly  have 
not  been  terminated  yet.  As  one  class  of  employes 
after  another  obtained  more  money  their  coworkers 
put  in  a  bid  for  more,  reinforced  by  the  great 
strength  of  organized  labor,  while  on  the  other  hand 
heavier  equipment  meant  heavier  roadbed  construc¬ 
tion  and  increased  capital  expenditures  all  along  the 
line. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  these  could  be  limited 
to  main  line  improvements,  but  gradually  it  was 
realized  that  to  get  the  full  service  from  heavy 
equipment  it  should  be  feasible  to  send  it  to  all  parts 
of  the  system,  and  so  one  branch  after  another  has 
been  improved  at  heavy  expense.  Travelers  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  had  ample  evidence  of 
the  vast  sums  spent  on  improvements,  while  on  the 
New  Haven  road  capital  expenditures  have  been  on 
a  lavish  scale,  notably  on  such  lines  as  the  Harlem 
River  branch,  where  they  were  really  in  advance  of 
requirements  and  seemingly  conducted  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  entirely,  without  thought  to 
public  convenience. 

While  some  of  the  New  Haven’s  difficulties  were 
due  to  adverse  public  opinion  and  some  to  unwise 
financiering,  no  small  part  we  believe  was  due  to 
excessive  expenditures  for  improvements. 

The  housing  situation,  of  which  so  much  is  heard, 
is  due  in  part  to  improvements  decreed  by  law. 
Many  of  them,  fostered  by  social  reformers,  go  over 
the  head  of  a  great  many  people,  as  the  saying  is. 
The  old-style  cold  water  tenements  were  good 
enough  for  many  worthy  people  of  an  earlier  gen¬ 
eration,  and  are  really  all  that  a  good  many  need, 
or  can  afford,  at  the  present  time.  Yet  all  new 
houses  must  have  “all  modern  improvements.” 

And  in  this  connection  reference  might  be  made  to 
the  so-called  improvement  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  That  certainly  does  not  seem  to  show  results 
in  proportion  to  its  cost.  Graduates  of  the  elaborate 
high  schools  of  the  day,  after  dabbling  in  a  score 
or  more  of  scientific  subjects,  do  not  have  the  really 
useful  educational  acquirements  that  were  secured 
at  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse  of  song  and  story. 


New  York  Coal  Cheaply  Handled. 

Recently  published  report  of  Burns  Bros.,  cover¬ 
ing  the  months  of  December  and  January,  shows 
that  coal  to  the  amount  of  477,589  tons  was  sold,  the 
net  value  of  the  sales  amounting  to  $3,850,095.  Cost 
of  the  coal  sold  was  $2,899,504,  leaving  a  margin  of 
$950,591.  Operating  expenses  were  $857,983,  leaving 
a  met  profit  of  $92,608. 

These  figures  show  plainly  the  moderate  basis  on 
which  the  New  York  coal  trade  is  conducted.  The 
gross  margin  is  slightly  less  than  $2  per  ton,  while 
the  net  profit  of  $92,000  is  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  sales  and  less  than 
20  cents  per  ton.  Though  the  Burns  business  greatly 
exceeds  the  tonnage  of  dealers  in  small  communities, 
there  is  plainly  a  benefit  to  the  public  in  such  a 
consolidation  through  the  reduced  cost  of  handling 
per  ton  because  of  the  volume  of  sales. 


The  regents  of  education  of  South  Dakota  will  re¬ 
ceived  bids  until  10  a.  m.  May  22,  at  Aberdeen,  for 
furnishing  coal  for  the  seven  institutions  of  the 
State  under  their  change,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1920.  The  approximate  tonnage  aggregates  10,900, 
Bids  are  asked  on  Pocahontas,  smokeless,  Yough.- 
iogheny,  Montana,  Dakota  or  Wyoming  coal. 
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War’s  Effect  on  British  Coal  Trade 


FREIGHTS  AND  CHARTERS. 


Production  Declined  20  Per  Cent,  While  Exports  Fell  Off  No  Less  Than  56  Per  Cent — 
Over  Ten  Times  as  Much  Shipped  to  South  America  in  1913  as  in  1918. 


A  Few  Steamers  Taken  on  Time  Charters  and 
for  Coal  Shipments  to  Europe. 


The  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
past  six  years  and  the  tonnage  exported  in  each  of 
those  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Y  ear. 

Production. 

Tons. 

A 

Export. 

1913  . 

f 

.  287,430,000 

73,400,000 

1914  . 

....  265,664,000 

59,040,000 

1915  . . 

.  253,206,000 

43,535,000 

1916  . 

.  256,375, 000 

38,352,000 

1917  . 

.  248,499,000 

34,996,000 

1918  .  •  •  ■  . . 

. . .  227,987,000 

31,753.000 

A  Study  in  Percentages. 

.  The  trend  of  things  may  be  shown  by  expressing 
the  figures  for  1914  and  subsequent  years  in  per¬ 
centages  of  1913: 

Year.  Production.  Export. 

Per  Cent. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


100.0 

100.0 

92.4 

80.4 

88.1 

59.3 

89.2 

52.2 

86.5 

47.7 

79.3 

43.3 

Exports  to  Neutral  Countries. 

As  showing  how  British  exports  to  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  fell  off  during  the  war  the  following  figures 
are  of  interest : 


Destination. 

Sweden  . . . . . 

Norway  . 

Denmark  and  Iceland . 

Netherlands  and  Java . 

Spain  and  Canaries . 

Greece  . . . 

China  . . 

Mexico  . . 

South  America  . 

Other  foreign  countries  . . 
Total  . 


1913. 

1918. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

4,563,000 

1,051,000 

2,298,000 

1,251,000 

3,139,000 

1,086,000 

2,053,000 

88,000 

3,649,000 

429,000 

728,000 

41,000 

26,000 

20,000 

6,910,000 

604,000 

102,000 

162,000 

23,488,000 

4,712,000 

Shipments  to  Allies. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  shipments  of  British  coal 
to  Allied  countries  is  shown  below : 

1913.  1918. 

Destination.  Tons.  Tons. 

Russia  .  5,998.000  128,000 

France,  Algeria,  and  Tunis .  14,250,000  17,166,000 

French  African  colonies..  223,000  507,000 

Belgium  .  2,031,000  4,000 

Portugal  . •••...  1,202,000  147,000 

Portuguese  African  colonies  387,000  59,000 

Italy  . 9,647,000  4,054,000 

Italian  African  Colonies...  5,000  ...... 

Roumania  .  252,000  ...... 

Total  . 33,995,000  22,065,000 

The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1913, 
which  are  given  in  the  first  table,  include  10,400,000 
tons  shipped  to  Germany  and  other  enemy  coun¬ 
tries  and  5,400,000  tons  sent  to  British  possessions. 
Of  course  no  British  coal  knowingly  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  during  the  war.  The  ton¬ 
nage  shipped  to  British  possessions  was  only  about 
half  a  million  tons  less  in  1918  than  in  1913. 


An  Official  View  of  the  Future. 

Regarding  the  outlook  the  British  Board  of  7  rade 
Journal,  a  Government  publication,  says: 

“The  prospects  of  an  early  recovery  of  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  coal  are  affected  by  many  considera¬ 
tions.  Until  the  production  of  coal  approaches  the 
pre-war  level  there  will  be  a  competition  between 
home  industry  and  foreign  countries  for  certain 
classes  of  steam  coal.  The  demands  of  countries 
subjected  to  the  ravages  of  war  will  depend  on  the 
rate  at  which  their  industries  can  be  restored  and 
their  own  mines  can  be  put  in  full  effective  opera- 

•I  Wll 

tion.  '  ’ 

“Political  considerations  may  also  affect  trade  for 


some  years  to  come.  Neutral  countries  will  be  able 
to  resume  their  demands  for  certain  classes  of  coal, 
but  their  requirements  in  others  will  depend  on  the 
condition  of  world  commerce.  Certain  expanded 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  certainly 
return  to  their  pre-war  level,  since  the  expansion  de¬ 
pended  on  naval  policy. 

“A  further  factor  has  still  to  be  considered — the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  markets  from  which 
it  was  previously  practically  excluded  on  account 
of  the  greater  cost  of  the  American  coal.  Despite 
the  cessation  of  war  conditions,  that  footing  may 
still  be  maintained  on  account  of  the  increased  cost 
of  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  greater  expense  of  operating  British  ships.  The 
most  striking  advances  in  the  American  coal  ex¬ 
port  trade  (other  than  that  to  Canada)  were  in 
European  and  South  American  markets. 

Probable  Competition  from  United  States. 

“The  effects  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  and  of  the  preoccupation  of  ships  for 
purposes  other  than  the  coal  trade  are  strikingly 
shown  by  the  heavy  decrease  of  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  to  Europ'e  in  1916-17,  a  decline  which  was 
accentuated  in  the  following  12  months.  Exports 
to  Italy  formed  79.2  per  cent  of  the  trade  [with 
Europe]  in  the  two  pre-war  years  and  75.8  per  cent 
in  the  three  following  years  taken  together,  although 
the  average  annual  exports  of  the  latter  period  were 
three  and  a  half  times  those  of  the  former.  Com¬ 
paring  1916-17  with  1912-13  and  1913-14,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  abnormal  increase  in 
the  exports  to  Italy,  and  in  1917-18  they  fell  to 
201,000  tons;  but  this,  in  turn,  may  have  been  due 
to  war  conditions. 

“The  increase  in  exports  to  South  America  is 
more  serious.  The  diversion  of  British  tonnage  to 
other  routes  and  special  needs  for  coal  gave  the 
United  States  coal  exporters  their  opportunity,  and 
in  1916-17  their  shipments  to  South  America  were 
four  and  a  half  times  what  they  were  in  1912-13, 
while  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1917  were 
onlv  one-ninth  of  what  they  had  been  in  1913. 

“On  the  other  hand,  in  1917-18,  when  the  United 
States  also  felt  the  demand  for  shipping,  exports 
from  that  country  to  Argentina  fell  to  248,000  tons 
and  those  to  Brazil  to  625,000  tons,  while  those  to 
Uruguay  rose  to  109,000  tons.  For  those  three  coun¬ 
tries  together  there  was  thus  a  fall  of  37.4  per  cent 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  return  of 
the  diverted  British  ships  to  the  South  American 
trade  will  help  to  restore  the  balance,  but  it  is  plain 
that  strong  competition  will  have  to  be  faced.” 

Shipping  Board  Official  Hopes  to  Supply 

More  Coal-Carrying  Tonnage  Soon. 

Those  interested  in  the  export  trade  are  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  recent  statement  by  John  H.  Rossiter, 
Director  of  Operations  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
regarding  the  probable  early  release  of  additional 
vessel  tonnage  for  coal  carrying.  Mr.  Rossiter’s 
statement  is  as  follows : 

“Due  to  the  urgency  of  earliest  possible  ship¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  necessary  for  some  months  past  to 
assign  every  available  ship  to  the  service  of  the 
Food  Administration.  As  indicated  some  weeks 
since,  we  confidently  expect  to  pass  the  peak  of  this 
requirement  within  the  next  few  days.  We  have  now 
practically  reached  that  point  and  during  the  past 
week  have  happily  been  able  to  begin  a  more  liberal 
assignment  of  vessels  to  commercial  trades. 

“This  movement  to  the  support  of  commercial 
lines  will  continue  with  increasing  importance  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  it  is  expected  that  with  the  return  of 
ships  from  Europe  and  new  tonnage  coming  from 
builders  we  will  be  in  a  position  during  June  to  take 
good  care  of  the  commercial  berths  so  long  neglected. 

“In  the  same  way  we  hope  to  be  able  to  provide 
tonnage  for  movement  of  coal,  for  which  there  is  a 
large  and  insistent  foreign  demand.” 


In  their  current  weekly  coal  trade  freight  report 
W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York  say: 

“Since  our  last  report  we  have  chartered  some 
steamers  to  carry  coal  to  European  ports,  but  none 
of  these  fixtures  have  been  reported. 

“There  is  very  little  demand  for  steamers  to  carry 
coal  to  West  Indian  ports,  but  shippers  of  coal  to 
East  Coast  South  American  ports  are  still  in  the 
market  for  steamers,  but  are  not  inclined  to  enter¬ 
tain  sailing  vessels  for  these  destinations  as  the 
Chartering  Committee’s  rates. 

“A  few  American  steamers  were  recently  char¬ 
tered  by  coal  exporters  for  six  months’  time  charter 
at  $9.50  American  Form  per  month,  and  there  is 
also  some  inquiry  from  coal  exporters  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  American  steamers  suitable  for  the  export 
coal  trade.” 

Below  are  the  Chartering  Committee’s  rates  on 
coal  by  steamer  from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  various 
West  Indian  and  South  American  destinations: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge ;  Carde¬ 
nas  or  Cagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge ;  Caibarien, 
$9.50,  300  tons  discharge ;  Cienfuegos,  $9,  500  tons 
discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or 
$9  and  400  tons ;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge  ;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda  port  charges 
and  discharged  fee  at  rate  of  300  tons  per  day;  King¬ 
ston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500 
tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discahrge ; 
Barbados,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50, 
500  discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tons ;  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50, 
free  port  charges  at  Curacao  and  500  tons  discharge. 

Rio  Janeiro,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  San¬ 
tos,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge,  or  $21  net  and 
400  tons;  Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net,  1,000  tons  dis¬ 
charge  ;  Montevideo,  $19.50,  750  tons  discharge ;  Per¬ 
nambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons  discharge;  Bahia, 
$18.50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  prepaid. 

Rates  by  sailing  vessel  to  South  American  ports, 
as  established  by  the  Shipping  Board,  are : 

Para,  $15.50  net ;  Bahia,  $18.50  net ;  Pernambuco, 
$18.50  net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  $20.50  net,  400  tons  discharge ; 
Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net ;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net ;  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  $19.50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 


Some  Recent  Incorporations. 

A  compilation  made  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
shows  that  18  coal  companies,  each  capitalized  at 
$100,000  or  upwards,  were  incorporated  in  April 
under  the  laws  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
Delaware,  Maine  and  New  York.  The  list  follows: 


Company.  Capital. 

Fallon  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Del . •• . $1,000,000 

Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Ohio .  7,500,000 

Allied  Coal  Co.,  Ohio . .  1,000,000 

Archbald  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Del .  750, 000 

C.  L.  McPhearson  Coal  Co.,  Del... .  150,000 

Panther  Valley  Mining  Co.,  Del .  300,000 

Standard  Coal  Co.,  Del... .  200,000 

Steinman-Clinchfield  Coal  Co.,  Del .  300,000 

North  Counties  Coal  &  Supply  Corp.,  N.  Y.  100,000 

Simpson  Coal  Co.,  N.  Y. . . .  500,000 

Sinclair  Coal  Co.,  Maine . 400,000 

Allegheny  Western  Mining  Co.,  W.  Va .  100,000 

French  Collieries  Co.,  W.  Va .  150,000 

Guernsey  Land,  Timber  &  Coal  Co.,  Ohio. .  100,000 

C.  L.  McPhearson  Coal  Co.,  W.  Va . . .  150,000 

Raleigh- Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  W.  Va . •  •  500,000 

Webster  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  W.  Va .  150,000 

Wasson-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Ind .  200,000 


Altogether,  while  the  tonnage  output  of  soft  coal 
is  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  last  year  at 
this  time,  operators  continue  to  hold  the  fort  with 
good  courage  feeling  confident  that  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  an  intense  steam-coal  demand  developing  in 
the  early  summer  will  be  realized. 
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Retailers  Planning  for  Rig  Time  Next  Week. 

Preliminary  Program  Shows  That  Many  Prominent  Men  Will  Address  Buffalo  Meeting  of 
National  Association,  with  Plenty  of  Recreation  Also  Provided. 


BUSINESS  OF  WHOLESALERS. 


Association  Gives  Figures  of  Capital  Invested 
and  Tonnage  Handled  in  1918. 


The  following  preliminary  announcement  of  the 
program  for  the  annual  meeting  next  week  has  been 
made  by  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

“At  the  opening  session  on  May  14,  following  an 
address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  George 
S.  Buck,  will  be  the  annual  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  A.  Smoot.  An  address  will  also  be  given 
by  J.  M.  Daly,  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Retail 
Coal  Association.  John  E.  Lloyd,  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association,  will  set  forth  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  organization. 

“Following  the  opening  session,  the  committee  on 
arrangements  has  made  provision  for  a  trip  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

“Two  of  the  speakers  for  the  second  day  will  be 
Arthur  F.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  touching  upon  the 
subject  of  ‘The  Consideration  Due  the  Retail  Trade,’ 
and  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

“On  Thursday  evening,  the  15th,  will  occur  the 
banquet,  followed  by  an  evening  of  entertainment. 

“Among  the  speakers,  in  addition  to  the  above,  will 
be:  George  E.  Copeland  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  John 
George  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Peter  Beck  of 
Harvey,  111.,  and  others  well  known  in  the  retail 
trade.  Several  men  prominent  in  the  producing  end 
of  the  business,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  have 
indicated  their  intention  to  speak  if  their  personal 


A  Plea  for  Re-Sizing. 

Our  good  little  friend,  who  asked  “How  does  the 
caterbiller  know  wat  de  wedder  will  be  next  year?” 
has  furnished  another  bright  one. 

A  customer  who  ordered  a  half  ton  of  chestnut 
coal  found  on  examination  that  there  was  some  of 
a  smaller  size  in  the  heap  and  immediately  ’phoned 
for  the  dealer  to  “Take  it  OUT.”  As  it  was  paid 
for,  the  reply  came  back  in  a  very  smooth  voice : 
“Ve  aint  now  sending  out  samples.  Ve  got  it  chest¬ 
nuts  and  ve  sell  it  chestnuts.  And  dot  settles  it. 
What?  No!  I  ain’t  no  department  store.  I  know 
black  coals.  Not  approvals.” 

The  above  may  seem  funny,  but  the  customer  feels 
aggrieved  and  that  is-  bad.  The  re-sizing  of  coal 
into  two  kinds  would  go  far  to  overcome  these  real 
and  not  imaginary  troubles.  Then  furnace  coal  and 
kitchen  coal  would  be  so  far  apart  that  just  the 
rolling  down  of  the  pile  would  not  make  such  a  dif¬ 
ference,  as  it  does  at  present.  The  big  chestnut 
today  is  as  large  as  small  stove  and  the  little  lumps 
of  the  egg  make  the  regular  pieces  look  like  grate. 

The  queer  part  of  it  is,  that  consumers  buying 
from  company  yards  accept  anything,  while  if  they 
are  patronizing  a  smaller  dealer  they  are  inclined 
to  be  extra  captious. 

Some  independent  producers  say  the  same  thing, 
so  it  must  be  common  to  all  branches  in  coal..  Per¬ 
haps  the  buyers  and  retail  dealers,  like  the  managers 
of  railroads,  like  to  feel  able  to  wield  the  Big  Stick, 
but  the  large  concerns  feel  secure,  and  will  not  stand 
for  any  abuse  unnecessarily. 


W.  J.  Richards  Honored. 

Preparations  are  under  way  to  make  the  reception 
of  the  28th  Division  in  Philadelphia  on  May  14  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  the  city’s  history  and  in 
addition  to  the  city  officials,  Governor  Sproul  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  25  citizens,  consisting  of 
all  state  executives,  military  men  and  two  civilian 
members. 

W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  is  one  of  the  two  civilian 
members  of  the  committee,  being  thus  signally  hon¬ 
ored  because  of  the  splendid  service  he  rendered 
during  the  war. 


affairs  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  permit  their 
attendance.” 

“Co-Operation”  the  Watchword. 

In  a  recent  communication  addressed  to  all  retail 
coal  merchants,  W.  Albert  Smoot,  President  of  the 
National  Association,  says  that  “Co-operation”  will 
be  the  slogan  of  the  Buffalo  convention. 

“For  the  retail  coal  merchant  complete  national 
organization  means  the  height  of  co-operation, '  says 
Mr.  Smoot.  “There  will  be  open  discussic;.  as  to 
methods  of  co-operation,  improvement  of  our  i  rvice, 
wiping  out  of  trade  abuses,  obtaining  the  cor.  dera¬ 
tion  to  which  retailers  are  entitled,  all  with  di  pres¬ 
ent  laws  in  mind. 

“The  retailer  will  gain  much  by  attending  these 
sessions.  He  will  get  a  new  understanding  of  the 
‘snowbird’  evil ;  of  the  remedy  for  selling  coal  to 
employees;  a  new  viewpoint  with  regard  to  price 
cutters  who  sell  below  their  own  cost  and  do  great 
injury  to  their  competitors.  Transportation  matters 
and  the  new  freight  claim  rules  have  a  practical  in¬ 
terest  for  every  retailer. 

“Come  and  hear  the  authorities  on  these  various 
points;  express  your  own  opinions;  take  your  part 
in  the  action  which  will  be  taken  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  trade.  Every  coal  dealer  should 
have  full  knowledge  of  our  work  and  our  aims ; 
those  men  who  are  now  so  earnestly  giving  their  time 
and  best  thought  to  our  affairs  can  give  the  greatest 
service  by  urging  the  most  progressive  dealers  in 
their  section  to  be  with  us  in  Buffalo.” 


OIL  COMPETITION  LOOMS. 


One  Company  Alone  Planning  to  Build  100 
Tankers  for  Use  in  Mexican  Trade. 

A  meric  an  Coal  Miner. 

Students  of  the  coal  situation  are  endeavoring  to 
find  out  just  what  effect  activities  of  the  oil  interests 
are  going  to  have  on  the  coal  trade  in  America. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  already  oil  men  are 
making  inroads  on  the  coal  business.  To  begin 
with,  the  government  is  transforming  numerous  war 
and  merchant  vessels  from  coal  to  oil  burners  and 
have  contracted  for  millions  of  barrels  of  fuel  oil. 

In  New  England,  and  especially  in  Rhode  Island, 
many  big  manufacturers  are  changing  their  plants 
from  coal  to  oil.  It  has  been  figured  also,  that  oil 
companies  can  deliver  •  fuel  oil  for  home  trade  at 
the  rate  of  $1.25  a  barrel  right  at  the  door  and  make 
a  nice  profit  on  it  at  that.  Factory  owners  are 
reported  to  be  buying  oil  at  $1  a  barrel.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  the  use  of  oil  for  fuel  is  growing  to 
be  universal. 

The  oil  men  say  to  prospective  customers,  “no 
matter  what  you  pay  foe  coal  over  a  five-year  pe¬ 
riod,  we  will  make  you  a  contract  to  put  in  our 
equipment  and  make  a  long-term  contract  to  supply 
you  with  oil  so  that  we  can  save  you  a  goodly  sum 
over  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  coal.”  Of 
course,  the  factory  man  takes  on  the  proposition. 

The  coal  men  of  the  middle  states  are  warned 
that  they  should  regard  the  situation  as  much  “their 
funeral”  as  it  is  those  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  be¬ 
cause  if  eastern  markets  are  taken  away  from  oper¬ 
ators  selling  there,  they  will  secure  markets  west¬ 
ward,  or  try  to,  and  thus  engender  a  competition 
so  sharp  as  to  be  more  than  dangerous. 

In  -New  England  coal  men  must  face  oil  com¬ 
petition  for  the  next  five  years  at  least,  say  those 
conversant  with  the  situation.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  if  the  oil  company  now  building  new  tankers 
for  Mexican  trade,  place  100  boats  in  service,  as  it  is 
planning  to  do  it,  it  will  be  able  to  bring  in  enough 
oil  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  displace  13,500,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal,  or  about  half  the  requirements  of 
New  England.  And  this  is  only  one  company. 


The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  pub¬ 
lishes  some  interesting  figures  regarding  amount  of 
capital  used  by  its  members  in  their  business  and  the 
volume  of  tonnage  which  they  handled  in  the  year 
1918.  Some  time  ago  the  members  were  asked  to 
submit  this  data  to  the  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  While  some  have  failed  to  do  so,  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  those  who  heeded  the  re¬ 
quest  is  an  eye  opener. 

“It  amounts  to  a  complete  refutation  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  wholesale  business  in  coal  is  carried 
on  by  small  concerns  who  do  not  represent  very 
much  of  anything,”  says  Managing  Director  George 
H.  Cushing  in  commenting  upon  the  results  of  the 
investigation. 

“Instead  of  this  being  true,”  continues  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing,  “it  seems  that  the  wholesale  business  is  a 
tremendous  factor  in  coal,  as  a  few  figures  will 
illustrate.  If  we  leave  the  large  companies  out  of 
consideration  entirely  and  say  that  our  organization 
is  made  up  of  middle  sized  or  small  companies,  we 
have  the  following : 

“The  average  amount  of  money  used  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  members  of  our  association  is  $91,562 
per  concern. 

Average  Annual  Business  236,000  Tons 

“The  average  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
average  member  of  our  organization  is  236,630 
tons  per  year. 

“A  wholesaler  who  has  employed  in  his  business 
$91,562  and  who  . handles  236,630  tons  is  not  a  small 
factor  in  the  business. 

“On  this  basis  and  still  leaving  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  the  large  companies  which  are  members  of  our 
organization,  the  members  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  have  an  invested  capital  of 
$54,937,000  and  do  an  annual  business  of  141,778,000 
tons. 

“To  the  so-called  small  companies  who  have  made 
their  report  to  us  must  be  added  the  larger  concerns 
who  are  members  of  our  organization  and  some  of 
whom  have  not  yet  filed  their  complete  statement. 
However,  we  have  enough  of  those  to  indicate  what 
the  addition  of  the  tonnage  and  capital  of  the  big 
companies  would  mean. 

“The  addition  of  this  big  tonnage  means,  in  round 
numbers,  that  the  capitalization  of  concerns  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  is 
upwards  of  $80,000,000  and  the  tonnage  handled  per 
year  is  upwards  of  200,000,000.” 


Improvements  on  the  Bronx. 

Many  folks  in  the  transportation  business  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  know  of  prospective  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Bronx  River.  After  years  of  effort 
by  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade  and  borough  and  city 
officials,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  govern¬ 
ment  work  to  start  in  the  very  near  future,  with  a 
view  to  assuring  a  channel  depth  of  12  feet  at  mean 
low  water  and  a  channel  width  varying  from  100 
to  200  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  narrow,  shallow  and  tortuous 
course  of  the  Bronx  River  there  has  been  a  sturdy 
effort  made  to  conduct  commerce  thereon  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  it  has  always  seemed  strange  to 
New  Yorkers  that  this  waterway  was  neglected, 
while  less  important  streams  in  the  South  and  West 
were  developed,  in  some  cases  for  traffic  that  never 
came. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Bronx 
River  above  the  dams  has  been  improved  by  the 
Parkway  Commissioners  so  that  it  is  now  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  look  upon.  While  the  volume  of 
water  is  by  no  means  large,  it  wends  its  way  un¬ 
hampered  by  obstructions  and  free  from  the  rubbish 
that  the  stream  sometimes  carried,  especially  in  times 
of  high  water. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Output  Still  Falls. 

Loss  in  Soft  Coal  Production  for  Calendar  Years  Amounts  to  42,000,000  Tons,  or  24%- 
Anthracite  Collieries  Apparently  Unable  to  Duplicate  Big  Tonnages  of  1918. 


NEW  ANTHRACITE  WASHERY. 


Bituminous  coal  production  during  the  week 
ended  April  26  is  estimated  at  7,362,000  net  tons, 
and  is  a  slight  falling  off  compared  with  the  week 
of  April  19,  estimated  at  7,413,000  tons.  During  the 
same  week  of  1918  the  operators  of  the  country 
produced  11,720,000  tons. 

For  the  period  of  January  1  to  April  26,  1919,  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal  is  estimated  at  135,- 
759,000  net  tons,  and  falls  42,313,000  tons,  or  24  per 
cent,  below  the  output  of  the  same  period  of  1918, 
estimated  at  178,072,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the 
same  period  of  1919: 

t - Net  Tons - > 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

March 

22 . 

.  7,484,000 

11,121,000 

March 

29 . 

.  7,592,000 

11,006,000 

April 

5 . 

.  6,984,000 

9,285,000 

April 

12 . 

.  7,544,000 

10,717,000 

April 

19 . 

.  7,413,000 

11,044,000 

April 

26 . 

.  7,362,000 

11,720,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which 
figures  arc  available  are  shown  below  : 

r - Cars - ' 


Central  Penn . 

Apr.  26.  Apr.  19.  Apr.  12. 
20,546  22,487  24,503 

Western  Penn . 

7,184 

6,662 

7,405 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset.... 

4,851 

4,945 

5,159 

Fairmont  . 

4,456 

4,445 

3,857 

Ohio  . 

13,748 

13,866 

12,143 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc.. 

20,417 

20,049 

19,637 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

,  28,225 

26,368 

24,721 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last : 

Week  ending — 

Apr.  19,  Apr.  20,  Season  to  Date. 

1919.  1918.  1919.  1918. 

288,524  196,261  561,235  288,186 

Anthracite  Production. 

Below  are  statistics  gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Geolog¬ 


ical  Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in 
recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  : 

Net  Tons. 


Week  ending- 

1919. 

1918. 

March  22.  .  •  •  .  . 

1,221.000 

2,009,000 

March  29  .  . . . . 

1,437.000 

2,009,000 

April  5  . 

1,272,000 

1,870,000 

April  12  . 

1,750,000 

1,870,000 

April  19  . 

1,568,000 

1,870,000 

April  26  . 

1,401,000 

1,870,000 

Bituminous  Production  by  States. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  production  of 

bituminous  coal  by  States  in 

the  period  of  January 

1  to  April  12  in 

each  of  the  three  past  years,  as  esti- 

mated  by  the  Geological  Survey : 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

State. 

Net  Tons. 

Net  Tons. 

Net  Tons. 

Alabama  . 

..  .6,037,000 

6,108,000 

4,585,000 

Arkansas  . 

647,000 

626,000 

409,000 

Colorado  . 

.  3,759,000 

3,618,000 

2,611,000 

Georgia  . 

34,000 

34,000 

18,000 

Illinois  •  • . 

25,981,000 

18,112,000 

Indiana  . 

. .  7,571,000 

6,887,000 

5,134,000 

Iowa  . 

. .  2,607,000 

2,552,000 

1,768,000 

Kansas  . 

. .  2,119,000 

2,137,000 

1,595,000 

Kentucky  .... 

.  .  8,211,000 

8,128,000 

6,878,000 

Maryland  .  . .  . 

. .  1,268,000 

1,256,000 

865,000 

Michigan  . 

431,000 

371,000 

274,000 

Missouri  . 

. .  1,698,000 

1,649,000 

1,102,000 

Montana  . 

. .  1.196,000 

1,234,000 

963,000 

New  Mexico  .  . 

. .  1,164,000 

1,246,000 

876,000 

North  Dakota  . 

254,000 

260,000 

190,000 

Ohio  . • 

• .  10,852,000 

11,295,000 

7,852,000 

Oklahoma  .... 

. .  1,207,000 

1,329,000 

851,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

. .  48,099,000 

46,706,000 

38,979,000 

Tennessee  .... 

. .  1,670,000 

1,890,000 

1,531,000 

Texas  . 

685,000 

593,000 

567,000 

Utah  . 

1,467,000 

1,344,000 

Virginia  . 

. .  2,963.000 

2,812,000 

2,471,000 

Washington  . . 

..  1,120,000 

1,150,000 

1,141,000 

West  Virginia 

. .  23,120,000 

23,215,000 

18,781,000 

Wyoming . 

. .  2,488,000 

2,751,000 

2,066,000 

California  . . .  . 

1,620 

2,045 

4,178 

Oregon  ....•• 

8,838 

18,151 

South  Dakota 

2,525 

2,673 

1,010 

Total  . 

..155,456,000 

155,308,000 

120,986,000 

Tenth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Company  and  Address  Tons 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp.,  Cresson .  759,608 

Sonman  Shaft  Coal  Co.,  Sonman .  545,017 

Shoemaker  CM.  Co.,  Philadelphia .  332,123 

Portage  CM.  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  228,555 

Forge  CM.  Co.,  Philadelphia .  199,405 

C.  A.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Altoona .  196,080 

Inland  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg .  177,143 

Miller  Coal  Co.,  Portage  .  169,346 

Taylor  &  McCoy  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Baltimore,  155,859 

Altoona  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Altoona .  113,952 

Beachly  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  133,738 

Glen  White  C.  &  L.  Co.,  Baltimore .  102,737 

W.  H.  Piper  &  Co.,  Philadelphia .  90,496 

Trout  Run  CM.  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  83,204 

Blair  Cambria  Coal  Co.,  Altoona .  81,350 

W.  H.  Hughes,  Altoona .  80,312 

George  Pearce  &  Sons,  Johnstown .  78,261 

Portage  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown..  76,050 

Penker  Coal  Co.,  Portage .  65,205 

Thermal  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown.. 

Dexcar  CM.  Co.,  New  York . 

Russet  Coal  Co.,  Altoona . 


Bradley  Mine  Coal  Co.,  Altoona. 


Eyre  Coal  Co.  Completes  an  Up-to-Date  River 
Plant  on  Shamokin  Creek. 

One  of  the  most  up-to-date  anthracite  washeries 
on  Shamokin  Creek  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Eyre  Coal  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  Slate  Senator 
T.  L.  Eyre,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  and  his  son,  W.  D. 
Eyre,  of  New  York,  who  are  also  proprietors  of  the 
Eyre  Fuel  Co. 

The  new  plant  is  located  on  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  side  of  the  creek,  near  Snydertown,  Pa. 
It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  approximately  400  tons, 
the  coal  be'ng  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  stream 
and  carefully  washed  and  sized  before  loaded  on 
cars  for  shipment. 

The  screens  are  so  arranged  that  the  plant  can 
ship  either  Nos.  1,  2,  3  or  4  buckwheat,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  same.  The  plant  was  erected  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  C.  M.  Johnston,  a  prominent  Philadel¬ 
phia  engineer  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Eyre 
interests  in  other  ccigl  enterprises,  and  Mr.  Christ, 
of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  also  a  well-known  engineer. 
The  superintendent  in  charge  of  operations  is  E.  W. 
McHale,  Shamokin. 

The  plant  will  be  operated  with  a  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  preparation,  and  the  sales  end 
will  be  taken  care  of  from  the  office  of  the  Eyre 
Fuel  Co.,  at  29  Broadway,  New  York. 

Below  is  an  analysis  of  the  coal  shipped  from  the 
new  plant,  the  sample  used  being  a  mixture  of  Nes. 
2,  3  and  4  buckwheat : 


As  received. 

Dry  coal 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Moisture  . 

Volatile  matter... 

. . . .  6.28 

6.43 

Fixed  Carbon .... 

....  80.22 

82.18 

Ash  . 

....  11.12 

11.39 

100.00 

100.00 

B.  T.  U . 

...  .13,173 

13,494 

Spring  time-tables  are  the  order  of  the  day  and 
it  is  noticed  that  at  least  some  improvement  is  be¬ 
ing  effected  in  railroad  service.  The  Lehigh  Valley 
puts  on  an  important  new  train,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  announces  a  faster  trans-continental  schedule. 
There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a  speeding  up  of 
railroad  service  as  conditions  get  back  to  normal,  for 
it  is  many  a  day  since  there  was  much  interest 
taken  in  faster  time.  The  great  problem  Jias  been 
to  handle  the  increasing  traffic  on  the  roads  in  the 
face  of  one  adverse  condition  and  another,  and  as  a 
general  thing  schedules  are  no  faster  than  they  were 
25  years  ago. 


Retail  Prices  for  May. 

The  retail  dealers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
advanced  their  prices  10  cents  a  ton  on  May  1,  to 
conform  with  the  increase  in  the  anthracite  circular. 

In  New  York  leading  dealers  are  quoting  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Broken,  $10;  egg,  $10.10;  stove,  $10.35;  nut, 
$10.45 ;  pea,  $8.60.  This  is  for  sidewalk  or  chute  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Brooklyn  prices,  which  include  carrying-in, 
are:  Broken,  $10.50;  egg,  $10.60;  stove  and  nut, 
$10.85;  pea,  $9.10. 

The  majority  of  Philadelphia  retailers  are  now 
selling  broken  coal  at  $10.50  a  ton;  egg,  $10.40;  stove, 
$10.65;  nut,  $10.75;  pea,  $9.15.  An  extra  charge  of 
40  cents  a  ton  is  made  if  the  coal  has  to  be  carried 
or  wheeled. 


National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  at 
Buffalo,  May  14,  15  and  16. 


Eighth  Anthracite  District. 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  3,363,484 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Scranton  .  844,683 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Scranton .  271,172 

Quinn  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  31,659 

Total.  1918  .  4,509,898 

Total,  1917  .  4,537,049 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater 


55,140 

White  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

_A_ _ _ ^ 

Lykens^Vatley. 

53,374 

f 

F.  0.  b.  New  York' 

' 

F  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  Yorl 

49,106 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

48,234 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

43,634 

Egg - •  • . 

.  5.95 

7.80 

6.15 

8.00 

6.40 

8.25 

40,946 

Stove  •  . . 

.  6.12 

8.05 

6.40 

8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

36,214 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.30 

8.15 

6.40 

8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

34,919 

Pea  . ■  • . 

.  4.40-4.90* 

6.15-6.65 

5.00 

6.80 

5.25 

7.00 

194,576 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  2.75-3.40* 

4.50-5.15* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

4,224,584 

Rice  . •  • 

.  2.15-2.75* 

3.90-4.50* 

«... 

.... 

.  ... 

3,939,809 

Barley  . .  •  • - 

.  1.35-2.25* 

3.10-4.00* 

.... 

. ... 

Joseph  Williams,  Inspector. 


•Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


LOSSES 

Sustained  through  compliance  with  the  orders 

of  the 

Fuel  Administration 

May  be 

RECOVERED 

When  you  shipped  on  those  orders,  in  the  following  cases: 

✓  1.  When  cost  of  production  was  greater  than  Government  price. 

2.  Where  contract  coal  (sold  at  above  the  Government  price)  was 

taken  by  requisition  or  diversion. 

3.  Where  you  were  ordered  or  requested  to  ship  to  insolvent  or  bank¬ 

rupt  concerns  and  have  not  been  paid. 

4.  When,  because  of  Zone  Restrictions,  you  were  not  permitted  to  ship 

on  contracts  previously  made. 

Shippers  of  many  millions  of  tons  are  now  preparing  data  to  collect 
their  losses.  You  should  join  them. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

Allen  &  Ashcom 

No.  1  Broadway 


New  York 
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Labor  Shortage  Becomes  More  Threatening. 

Employment  Managers  Predict  That  It  May  Reach  An  Acute  Stage  in  a  Few  Months  More _ 

At  the  Same  Time,  Many  of  Those  Returning  to  Europe  May  Not  Stay  Long. 


The  prospect  of  a  labor  shortage  is  being  viewed 
with  increasing  apprehension,  not  only  among  coal 
operators  but  among  all  large  employers.  At  a 
directors'  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Employment  Managers  held  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago  it  was  predicted  that  there  would  be  more 
jobs  than  men  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  meeting  was  called  primarily  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  War  Department  over  the 
problem  of  finding  employment  for  men  recently 
discharged  from  the  service.  It  was  stated  that  even 
now  there  is  a  place  for  every  discharged  soldier 
and  sailor  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  country, 
although  some  of  the  men  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
kinds  of  jobs  that  are  available. 

Speakers  said  that  the  employers  of  labor  should 
be  a  little  patient  until  the  soldier  “finds  himself.’’ 
Because  he  has  been  risking  his  life  for  $30  a  month 
while  some  of  those  who  did  not  go  to  war  have 
been  working  for  $30  a  week,  many  soldiers  feel 
now  that  they  should  have  the  best  of  employment 
and  good  pay.  This,  it  was  said,  the  association  is 
trying  to  give,  but  because  of  the  feeling  among 
the  men  there  is  bound  to  be  some  unrest. 

As  an  instance  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  labor 
the  fact  was  mentioned  by  the  president  of  the 
association  that  only  last  week  the  Federal  Labor 
Roard  in  the  Oranges  had  a  call  for  300  men  for 
inside  factors-  work,  labor  not  requiring  especial 
skill,  the  work  paying  from  $4  to  $6  a  day,  and  it 
was  unable  to  get  the  men. 

Worst  Scarcity  Will  Be  in  Rough  Labor 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  shortage  is  apt 
to  be  in  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  labor.  Most  of  the 
foreigners  returning  to  Europe  now,  or  waiting  to 
go  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  passports  and  trans¬ 
portation,  are  men  who  do  rough  work.  Of  late 
years  they  have  displaced  native  labor  to  a  large 


COKE  MARKET  STIFFER. 


Curtailment  of  Production  Is  Having  Its 
Effect  in  Connellsville  Region 

One  of  the  jnost  interesting  and  remarkable  events 
in  this  year’s  history  of  the  coke  market  has  oc¬ 
curred,  according  to  the  Connellsville  Courier  The 
market  for  spot  furnace  coke  has  advanced.  The 
advance,  it  is  true,  is  of  small  proportions,  but  when 
for  so  long  a  time  it  has  been  a  case  of  everything 
going  down  and  nothing  coming  up,  it  is  an  event 
rather  than  a  mere  incident. 

Last  week  the  spot  furnace  coke  market  was  quot¬ 
able  at  $3.60  to  $3.75,  there  having  been  a  little 
business  done  at  $3.60  while  one  sale  was  made  at 
$3.75,  the  coke  involved  being  described-  as  “the  best 
in  the  region.”  Some  brokers  even  claimed  that 
they  would  be  able  to  buy  coke  at  $3.50,  provided 
they  had  an  order  with  which  to  tempt  the  operator, 
and  reports  were  in  circulation  that  while  no  op¬ 
erator  had  quoted  $3.50  one  or  two  operators  had 
solicited  bids  at  that  figure. 

This  week,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  priced  sale 
reported  is  $3.65  and  it  is  understood  that  sales  have 
been  made  at  $3.75,  while  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
any  more  coke  could  be  picked  up  at  $3.65. 

The  explanation  of  the  advance  in  the  spot  market 
is  a  simple  one.  Practice  now  agrees  with  theory,  or 
in  other  words  the  production  curtailment  program 
has  caught  up  with  the  conditions. 

Last  week  the  Connellsville  region  produced  only 
135,000  tons  of  coke,  as  compared  with  343,000  tons 
in  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 


Coal  tonnage  passing  through  the  “Soo”  canal 
during  April  amounted  to  558,688  tons,  of  which 
415,824  tons  was  bituminous  and  142,864  tons  an¬ 
thracite.  In  April  last  year  only  88,078  tons  of 
bituminous  were  shipped  via  that  route. 


extent  in  mines,  steel  mills,  construction  jobs,  etc. 
The  English-speaking  element  among  the  working 
forces  have  learned  trades,  and  naturally  they  will 
not  give  up  pleasant,  well-paid  employment  to  do 
the  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  immigrants. 

During  the  war  the  shortage  of  common  labor  was 
relieved  to  some  extent  in  the  North  by  importing 
Southern  Negroes,  and  in  a  few  cases  Mexicans. 
But  the  colored  brother  from  down  South  never 
showed  any  great  enthusiasm  for  hard  work  and 
was  continually  shifting  about,  while  the  Mexicans 
could  not  stand  the  winter  climate  of  the  Northern 
States.  Neither  proved  to  be  satisfactory  substitutes 
for  the  sturdy,  thrifty  European  peasant. 

One  ray  of  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  now  so  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  native 
countries  will  be  just  as  anxious  to  return  to  the 
United  States  after  a  few  months.  For  one  thing, 
they  are  apt  to  find  many  changes.  While  these 
changes  may  he  for  the  better  in  some  cases,  the  old 
familiar  atmosphere  will  be  missing  and  it  won’t 
seem  like  home.  Another  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
is  that  foreigners  who  have  lived  here  long  usually 
find  the  old  country  too  slow  for  their  liking  when 
they  go  back  there. 

Still  another  thing  that  is  apt  to  prove  distasteful 
is  the  persistence  of  the  tax  collector.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  our  own  income  tax  collectors 
during  the  last  year  or  two  that  the  foreigner 
does  not  take  very  kindly  to  paying  out  even  six  per 
cent  of  his  wages  to  the  Government.  When  he 
finds  that  it  is  the  fashion  in  Europe  to  take  at 
least  25  per  cent  of  one’s  income  to  pay  war  debts 
and  other  expenses,  he  may  wish  he  had  not  been 
so  hasty  about  going  back. 

Many  may  return  to  the  LInited  States  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  months  abroad,  but  in  the  meantime  their 
loss  will  be  felt  by  their  former  employers,  who  in 
the  course  of  time  will  have  more  work  than  men. 


Words  of  Caution. 

The  editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  News  sug¬ 
gests  that  operators  should  be  careful  about  making 
too  many  low-priced  contracts  until  it  is  certain  that 
the  war  surely  is  over,  indicating  that  possibly  the 
Russian,  Austrian  and  German  Bolsheviki  might 
unite  to  oppose  the  United  States,  England  and 
France. 

It  is  also  suggested  as  a  possibility  that  large  op¬ 
erators  encourage  small  operators  to  take  a  lot  of 
contracts  at  low  prices,  in  order  that  the  little  fellows 
may  be  booked  full  early  in  the  season,  while  prices 
are  low,  leaving  opportunities  for  the  big  concerns  to 
come  in  later  on  when  the  market  is  booming.  This 
would  be  taking  a  long  shot,  in  the  vernacular,  we 
surmise,  but  is  interesting  as  a  suggestion  at  least. 

Meanwhile,  he  continues  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
jobbers  and  refers  to  one  representative  of  this 
branch  of  the  trade  coaxing  an  operator’s  price  down 
to  a  very  low  figure  and  then  not  taking  the  coal, 
but  using  the  quotation  for  subsequent  solicitation  of 
still  lower  prices  elsewhere.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
new  device  to  beat  the  market,  but  it  is  worth  while 
for  folks  in  all  lines,  not  operators  alone,  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  such  propositions. 


The  statement  that  coal  mining  is  more  dangerous 
than  war  is  repeated  again  in  connection  with  the 
British  investigation  into  coal  mining  conditions, 
which  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  England.  It  seems  to  us  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  this  statement  in  the  face  of 
the  records  of  the  great  war  recently  terminated. 
When  military  activities  were  restricted  to  the  put¬ 
ting  down  of  insurrections  op  the  plains,  in  South 
Africa  or  in  India,  it  was  probably  true  that  the 
life  of  a  miner  was  more  hazardous  than  the  life 
of  a  soldier,  hut  with  recent  records  of  thousands 
slaughtered  in  a  day,  mining  statistics,  unfortunate 
as  some  of  the  showings  are,  fade  into  insignificance 
as  an  indication  of  casualties. 


EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISING  TALK 

Philadelphia  Trade  Has  Been  Successful  in 
Stimulating  Early  Buying. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  these  columns,  the 
Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  and  the  Anthracite 
Operators  General  Committee  are  co-operating  in 
an  advertising  campaign  in  the  Philadelphia  dailies, 
with  a  view  to  acquainting  the  public  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  early  buying  of  domestic  coal.  From  all 
accounts  this  publicity  work  has  been  very  successful. 
At  any  rate,  soon  after  it  was  started  orders  began 
to  pour  in  on  the  retail  dealers  and  they  are  now 
busy  filling  bins  for  forehanded  consumers. 

For  the  benefit  of  dealers  in  other  places  who 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  what  arguments  are 
being  used  to  stimulate  buying,  the  text  of  one 
recent  advertisement  is  presented  below : 

“Get  your  coal  in  early.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
waiting.  By  ordering  now  you  will  actually  save 
money.  ’Phone  your  dealer  today.  Tell  him  how 
much  anthracite  coal  you  will  need  to  see  you 
through  the  winter.  Talk  it  over  with  him  and 
arrange  for  delivery,  etc.  If  you  neglect  your  coal 
needs  till  fall  you  may  find  yourself  without  coal, 
because  your  dealer  will  not  be  able  to  supply  you— 
much  as  he  would  like  to. 

“The  price  of  coal  goes  up  May  1.  There  is  no 
help  for  it,  and  all  of  us  must  face  the  facts.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sproul’s  investigation  shows  conclusively  the 
necessity  for  the  advance  in  price,  which  none  of  us 
can  escape. 

“No  one  could  foresee  the  suffering  and  hardships 
of  the  terribly  severe  winter  of  1917-18.  No  one 
can  say  now  that  next  winter  will  not  be  equally 
severe.  Every  householder,  however,  can  aid  in 
preventing  a  repetition  of  the  difficulties  of  keeping 
warm  and  averting  sickness  by  getting  next  winter's 
coal  in  now. 

“brands  A.  Lewis,  former  Fuel  Administrator, 
says  that  Philadelphia  householders  will  face  a  ser¬ 
ious  situation  next  fall  if  they  fail  to  lay  in  their 
winter’s  supply  of  coal  now. 

“Unescapable  handicaps  and  conditions  at  the 
mines  cannot  be  remedied  in  the  coal  yards  of  the 
city.  Dealers  have  not  the  yard  capacity  nor  the 
large  financial  resources  required  to  stock  at  one 
time  sufficient  coal  to  take  care  of  the  city’s  needs 
on  a  rush-order  basis.  Those  who  delay  ordering 
till  fall  will  doubtless  be  disappointed,  not  only  in 
delivery,  but  in  the  premium  prices  resulting  from 
conditions  absolutely  beyond  control. 

“Prudence,  foresight  and  common  sense  suggest 
that  the  only  solution  is  for  the  householder  to  get 
the  coal  in  his  cellar  now,  while  weather,  transporta¬ 
tion,  prices  and  other  conditions  are  most  favorable. 

“Knowing  the  conditions  and  fully  realizing  the 
future  possibilities,  we  present  the  facts  squarely  and 
urge  you  to  get  in  touch  with  your  dealer  immedi¬ 
ately  and  arrange  for  your  next  winter’s  supply  of 
anthracite  coal.” 


Cannel  Coal  in  Texas. 

What  is  possibly  the  largest  body  of  cannel  coal 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  lies  on  the 
Rio  Grande  about  25  miles  above  Laredo,  Texas. 
The  outcrop  of  this  coal  can  be  traced  for  many 
miles  in  the  bluffs  along  the  river  in  Webb  County 
to  a  point  at  which  it  swings  northward  into  Uvalde. 

The  coal  has  been  mined  for  many  years  at  Santo 
Tomas  and  more  recently  at  Darwin,  or  Cannel,  and 
Dolores.  It  occurs  in  two  principal  beds,  about  90 
feel  apart,  both  of  which  are  being  mined.  The  beds 
range  in  thickness  from  about  2  feet  to  2  feet  6 
inches,  and  are  fairly  persistent. 

For  many  years  they  have  supplied  a  large  part 
of  the  coal  used  on  the  railroads  in  southern  Texas 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  Mexico. 


Late  reports  point  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
idle  freight  cars  on  American  railroads.  The  top 
was  apparently  reached  on  March  1,  when  more 
than  450,000  cars  of  all  kinds  were  idle.  Latest  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  reports  received  from  a  majority  of 
the  carriers  place  the  number  of  idle  cars  at  between 
300,000  and  325,000. 
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NUMBER  OF  RETAIL  DEALERS. 


Varying  Proportion  of  Coal  Men  in  Different 
Sections  Revealed  by  Official  Figures. 

We  think  that  a  great  deal  of  interest  will  attach 
to  the  first  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  coal  dealers  in  the  United  States,  di¬ 
vided  by  States  and  districts.  We  present  this  data 
below,  having  been  favored  with  information  by  the 
statistical  division  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 

If  the  reported  number  errs  in  any  detail — and 
sometimes  it  is  hard  to  decide  just  who  is  to  be 
counted  a  regular  dealer— it  is  possibly  too  liberal, 
for  New  York  City,  presumably  the  territory  of  the 
New  York  postoffice,  or  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  is  down  for  75  dealers,  whereas  the 
number  is  generally  accounted  some  58  or  60. 


NUMBER  OF  RETAIL  COAL  DEALERS  BY  STATES. 


New  England: 

Maine  . 

New  Hampshire  . . 

V  ermont  . . . 

Massachusetts  . 

Rhode  Island  . 

Connecticut  . 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York  City  (Manhattan  and  Bronx).... 

New  York  State  (excl.  of  N.  Y.  City) . 

New  Jersey  . . 

Philadelphia  . 

Pittsburgh  District  . 

Pennsylvania  (exclusive  of  Phila.  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  District)  . 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

District  of  Columbia . 

V irginia  . . . . . 

West  Virginia  . 

North  Carolina  . 

South  Carolina  . . 

Gulf  and  South  Central: 

Georgia  . . 

Alabama  . 

Floiida  . . 

Mississippi  . 

Tennessee  . . . 

Kentucky  . . . . 

Middle  and  North  West: 

Ohio  . 

Indiana  . 

Chicago  . 

Illinois  (exclusive  of  Chicago) . 

Michigan  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Iowa  . . 

Minnesota  . 

Southwest: 

St.  Louis  . 

Missouri  (exclusive  of  St.  Louis) . 

Arkansas  . 

Louisiana  . 

Texas  . 

Oklahoma  . 

The  Plains: 

Kansas  . . . . 

Nebraska  . . 

South  Dakota  . . 

North  Dakota  . . . 

Montana  . 

Rocky  Mountains: 

Wyoming  . . . 

Colorado  .  .  . .’ . 

New  Mexico  . . . 

Arizona  . 

Nevada  .  . . 

Utah  . 

Idaho  . . . 

Pacific  Coast: 

Washington  . 

Oregon  . 

California  . 

Total  . 


Number. 

209 

26S 

236 

1,006 

219 

366 

-  2,301 

75 

2,820 

952 

196 

141 

1,389 

-  5,573 

80 

283 

106 

350 

98 

299 

141 

-  1,357 

279 

255 

23 

127 

541 

964 


2,088 

1,706 

394 

2,197 

1,584 

1,426 

2,107 

1,501 

-  13,003 


120 

1,264 

280 

115 

478 

1,363 

— —  3,620 

1,956 

1,593 

1,167 

1,708 

470 

-  6,894 

110 

803 

119 

iK 

313 

478 

-  2,030 

818 

160 

892 

- -  1,870 

.  38,837 


Possibly  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  dealers  in  the  Middle  West.  That  has  often 
been  a  source  of  comment  in  the  trade,  and  the 
figures  well  justify  what  has  been  said.  In  certain 
sections  “everybody  sells  coal,”  as  the  saying  goes, 
and  such  a  number  as  2,197  for  Illinois  outside  of 
Chicago  shows  how  liberal  an  interpretation  of  this 
statement  can  be  made,  although  perhaps  the  large 
numbers  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  in  the  further  West, 
may  be  the  more  significant,  while  North  Dakota 
with  1,708  shows  that  coal  must  form  a  portion  of 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  retail 
merchants  of  that  State. 

Florida,  with  23,  illustrates  the  other  end  of  the 


scale,  while  West  Virginia,  with  only  98,  emphasizes 
the  fact  so  often  referred  to  in  trade  circles  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  great  coal  output  of 
that  State  is  used  commercially  within  its  borders. 
1  he  railroads  and  mining  communities  use  a  large 
tonnage  of  coal,  but  what  with  natural  gas  in  the 
northern  part  and  the  cheap  and  ample  timber  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  interior,  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for 
the  retail  coal  man  in  the  second  greatest  coal-pro¬ 
ducing  State  of  the  Union. 


What  Letters  Cost. 

Everyone  realizes  that  traveling  involves  consider¬ 
able  expense  nowadays  and  the  drummer  is  really 
entitled  to  a  more  considerate  reception  than  he 
sometimes  receives.  Purchasing  agents  should  be 
made  to  realize  this ;  that  the  man  on  the  road  has 
a  worth-while  proposition  or  he  could  not  and  would 
not  keep  going.  The  attention  indicated  by  a  visit 
from  a  traveling  representative  would  merit  a  cour¬ 
teous  reception. 

In  like  manner,  though  in  less  degree,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  writer  of  a  business  letter  is  also 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ceived,  under  the  present  day  cost  basis.  One  very 
prominent  house  has  prepared  a  statement  of  what  it 
costs  to  write  and  send  100  letters;  the  figures  ap¬ 
pearing  as  follows : 

Stenographer’s  time,  assuming  that  she  pro¬ 
duces  50  letters  a  day  and  is  paid  $15 


a  week  . $5.46 

Overhead,  light,  heat,  space,  machine,  miscel¬ 
laneous  supplies,  etc.,  for  stenographer..  4.55 

Postage  .  3.00 

Letterheads,  printed  in  100,000  quantities  on 

highest  grade  paper . . 93 

Carbon  paper  at  3  cents  a  sheet  which  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  slightly  over 
30  times  . . . 09 


$14.10^ 

It  might  be  said  at  the  outset  that  50  letters  a  day 
by  an  operator  who  is  paid  $15  a  week  is  very  close 
figuring  and  while  conditions  will  differ  radically  in 
regard  to  cost  of  floor  space,  etc.,  the  proposition 
seems  to  be  well  calculated  and  one  might  say  that 
each  letter  represents  a  cost  of  15  cents. 

Some  people  undertake  to  ignore  communications 
ascribing  to  themselves,  thereby  it  would  appear 
some  degree  of  mightiness,  but  we  sometimes  think 
that  such  folks  should  bear  in  mind  the  historic  ex¬ 
ample  of  Julius  Caesar  who  spurned  the  note  of 
warning  that  was  offered  him  by  a  humble  friend 
as  he  started  from  his  home  to  the  capital  and 
went  to  his  doom  within  the  hour. 


Suggests  Nation-Wide  Publicity  Campaign  to 
Set  Public  Right  on  Coal  Prices. 

“It  is  realized,  particularly  by  those  dealing  in 
anthracite  coal,  that  prices  are  high,”  says  Ellery  B. 
Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  Association.  More  than  that,  it  is 
frankly  admitted  by  many  producers  that  prices  are 
too  high. 

“Yet  the  majority  of  companies  claim  to  be  ex¬ 
periencing  a  steady  run  of- red  figures  on  their  profit 
and  loss  statements.  It  is  certainly  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  view  of  the  lower-priced  com¬ 
petitive  fuels  which  are  being  substituted. 

“If  prices  must  continue  high  in  order  to  be 
profitable,  the  public  should  know  it  and  should 
know  the  reasons.  It  looks  as  if  the  coal  trade  must 
embark  upon  the  biggest  campaign  of  publicity  ever 
conducted  by  them,  if  they  wish  to  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

“The  retail  trade  so  far  is  the  only  branch  that  has 
attempted  a  real  frank  statement  of  conditions  in  a 
large  way.  The  time  appears  to  be  ripe  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  co-operation  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  coal  trade,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  favorably  said,  but  toward  which  so  little  has 
been  successfully  accomplished.” 


Fourteenth  Bituminous  District 

Production  of  coal  in  the  14th  bituminous  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was : 


Company  and  Address  Tons 

Saltsburg  CM.  Co.,  Avonmore .  417,344 

Crucible  Fuel  Co .  288,941 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Creighton .  284,722 

Allegheny  River  Mg.  Co.,  Kittanning .  278,810 

McFetridge  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  Creighton .  214,421 

Cochran  Coal  Co.,  Salina .  192,075 

Allegheny  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Kittanning .  187,949 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  Malrona .  182,604 

Pine  Run  Co.,  Leechburg .  176,895 

Keystone  Coal  Co.,  Mooween .  144,379 

Maher.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Leechburg .  138,768 

Park  Coal  Co.,  Leechburg . .  129,023 

Avonmore  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Leechburg .  128,890 

Armstrong  County  Coal  Co.,  Leechburg...  127,782 

Mitchell-Watson  Coal  Co.,  Saltsburg .  125,895 

Roaring  Run  Mg.  Co.,  Blairsville .  118,222 

Kerr  Coal  Co.,  Freeport . . * .  107,477 

Paulton  CM.  Co.,  Leechburg. . .  92,813 

Logansport  Coal  Co.,  Logansport .  90,605 

West  Penn  CM.  Co.,  Leechburg .  84,100 

Raridan  Coal  Co.,  Logansport . . .  82,000 

Valley  Coal  Co.,  Leechburg .  80,995 

Howard  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg .  78,276 

Conemaugh  Coal  Co.,  Saltsburg .  78,103 

U.  S.  Aluminum  Co .  75,996 

Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  Braeburn .  73,422 

Johnetta  Brick  &  Coal  Co.,  Johnetta .  64,729 

Dalliba  Coal  Co.,  Blairsville .  61,407 

Provident  C.  &  M.  Co.,  Kelly  Station .  61,300 

Apollo  CM.  Co.,  Leechburg .  54,529 

Bowman  Coal  Co.,  Saltsburg .  42,516 

W.  Leechburg  S.  &  T.  P.  Co.,  Leechburg.  .  40,543 

American  Sheet  &  T.  P.  Co.,  Vandergrift. .  40,380 

West  Penn  Mining  Co.,  Leechburg .  40,160 

Pine  Run  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Leechburg .  39,684 

Aladdin  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Leechburg .  33,784 

Smaller  operators  .  425,187 

Total,  1918  .  4,884,725 

Total,  1917  .  3,954,768 


David  Young,  Inspector. 


*  Thirtieth  Bituminous  District 

Production  of  coal  in  the  13th  bituminous  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 


Company  and  Address  Tons 

Roch.  &  Pitts.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Indiana .  1,092,535 

Brush  Creek  CM.  Co.,  Indiana .  829,794 

Vinton  Colliery  Co.,  Vintondale .  736,831 

Ebensburg  Coal  Co.,  Colver . ’. .  619,747 

Lackawanna  C.  &  C.  Co.  Wehrum .  380,526 

Commercial  CM.  Co.,  Expedit .  298,947 

Nant  Y  Glo  CM.  Co.,  Nani  Y  Glo .  283,789 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp.j  Cresson .  237,246 

Dilltown  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Dilllown....  205,350 

Springfield  CM.  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  197,604 

Graceton  Coke  Co.,  Gracelon . 185,386 

Potter  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Coral .  184,231 

Lincoln  Coal  Co.,  Nant  Y  Glo . I  153,993 

Fairfield  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bolivar .  149,743 

Springfield  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  145,043 

Inland  Coal  Co.,  Nettleton .  125,766 

Warren  Collieries  Co.,  Nant  Y  Glo .  119,646 

Homer  Coal  Co.,  Homer  City .  100,699 

Big  Bend  CM.  Co.,  Expedit .  97,771 

Ridgeview  Coal  Co.,  Bolivar., . . . . .  92,938 

Climax  Coal  Co.,  Lockport .  89,475 

Jackson  CM.  Co.,  Expedit . ■ .  88,509 

Kiskiminitas  Coal  Co.,  Blairsville .  81,782 

Amerford  Coal  Co.,  Blairsville .  80,507 

Diamond  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown..  66,805 

Maher  &  Graff  Coal  Co.,  Blairsville .  66,330 

Graff  Coal  Co.,  Blairsville .  65,399 

Bells  Mill  Coal  Co.,  Blairsville .  56,238 

Monroe  CM.  Co.,  Colver . 51,117 

Conemaugh  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown  51,948 

Margaret  CM.  Co.,  Blairsville .  35,094 

Caldwell  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Ebensburg..  34,788 

Ninevah  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Johnstown .  33,858 

Smaller  operators  .  167,009 

Total,  1918  .  7,205,534 

Total,  1917  .  4,259,665 


C.  H.  Crocker,  Inspector. 
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How  They  Do  It  in  Archangel. 


RAILROAD  CONTRACTS  LET. 


Prices  on  3,000,000  Tons  for  Pennsylvania 
Lines  Range  from  $1.90  to  $2.65. 

Pursuant  ten  the  Director  General’s  instructions  to 
make  public  the  prices  paid  for  coal  on  contract,  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of 
Pittsburgh  announces  the  awarding  of  contracts  for 
approximately  3.000.000  tons  of  fuel  coal  for  delivery 
between  May  1,  1919,  and  April  1,  1920. 

The  largest  contract  for  Pennsylvania  mine-ruji 
coal  is  awarded  to  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  calls  for  357,500  net  tons,  at  $2.05.  The 
Verner  Coa'  Co.  is  to  furnish  171,600  tons  at  $2.10, 
and  two  smaller  contracts,  aggregating  about  30,000 
tons,  were  let  at  $2.10. 

The  Superior  Mining  Co.  engages  to  furnish  14,300 
tons  of  Pennsylvania  screenings  at  $1.90. 

Under  the  head  of  tipple  coal,  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Ohio  Mining  Co.  (Ohio)  is  down  for  80,000  ton£  at 
$2.65;  the  Richland  Coal  Co.  (West  Virginia)  for 
18,000  tons  at  $2.45,  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal 
Co.  (Pennsylvania)  for  7,700  tons  at  $2.40. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Ohio  Mining  Co.  also  contracts 
to  supplv  20,000  tons  of  West  Virginia  mine-run  at 
$2.15. 

The  following  contracts  for  Ohio  mine-run  are 
listed:  Columbus  Coal  Mining  Co.,  17,160  tons  at 
$2.40;  Philadelphia  Road  Coal  Mining  Co.,  14,300 
tons  at  $2.25;  Wheeler  Coal  Co.,  171,160  tons  at 
$2.40;  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  143,000  tons  at  $2.06;  George 
M.  Jones  Coal  Co.,  572,000  tons  at  $2.06;  James  Mul¬ 
lins  Coal  Co.,  57  200  tons  at  $2.09;  Sterling  Coal  Co., 
314,600  tons  at  $2.09;  Cambridge  Collieries  Co.,  228,- 
800  tons  at  $2.10;  National  Coal  Co.,  228,850  tons  at 
$2.10;  Pittsburgh  &  Cambridge  Coal  Co.,  257,400 
tons  at  $2.10;  Elk  Coal  Co.,  114,400  tons  at  $2.10; 
Roseville  Coal  Co.,  71,500  tons  at  $1.95;  Standard 
Hocking  Coal  Co.,  57,200  tons  at  $2.10;  Zanesville 
Coal  Co.,  114.400  tons  at  $2.10. 

The  Sauters  Coal  Co.  will  furnish  57,200  tons  of 
Ohio  screenings  at  $2. 


GERMANY  MUST  MAKE  GOOD. 


Peace  Terms  Call  for  Heavy  Deliveries  of 
Coal  to  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

The  official  summary  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  made 
public  last  Wednesday,  shows  that  under  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  Allies  Germany  is  to  deliver  an¬ 
nually  for  ten  years  to  France  coal  equivalent  to  the 
difference  between  annual  pre-war  output  of  Nord 
and  Pas  de  Calais  mines  and  annual  production  dur¬ 
ing  above  ten-year  period. 

Germany  further  gives  options  over  ten  years  for 
delivery  of  7,000,000  tons  coal  per  year  to  France 
in  addition  to  the  above,  of  8,000,000  tons  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  of  an  amount  rising  from  four  and  a  hall 
million  tons  in  1919  to  1920  to  eight  and  a  half  million 
tons  in  1923  to  1924  to  Italy  at  prices  to  be  fixed,  as 
prescribed  in  the  treaty.  Coke  may  be  taken  in  place 
of  coal  in  ratio  of  three  tons  to  four. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  delivery  to  France  over 
three  years  of  benzol,  coal  tar  and  of  ammonia. 

The  commission  has  powers  to  postpone  or  annul 
the  above  deliveries  should  they  interfere  unduly 
with  the  industrial  requirements  of  Germany. 

In  order  to  effect  payment  by  deliveries  in  kind 
Germany  is  required,  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
varying  in  the  case  of  each,  to  deliver  coal,  coal-tar 
products,  dyestuff  and  chemical  drugs,  in  specific 
amounts  to  the  reparation  commission.  The  commis¬ 
sion  may  so  modify  the  conditions  of  delivery  as  not 
to  interfere  unduly  with  Germany’s  industrial  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  deliveries  of  coal  are  to  be  based  largely 
upon  the  principle  of  making  good  diminutions  in 
the  production  of  the  Allied  countries  resulting  from 
the  war. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Altoona,  next 
Thursday,  May  15,  at  10:30  A.  M. 


The  picture  appearing  above  was  taken,  as  indi¬ 
cated,  under  official  auspices,  and  shows  how  coal 
is  handled  at  Archangel.  A  little  different,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  handling  of  tonnage  by  side-discharg¬ 
ing  trucks  on  the  streets  of  New  York  and  other 
American  cities,  although  there  is  an  innovation  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  sleigh  is 
mounted  on  a  sort  of  turn-table  that  enables  the  load 
to  be  discharged  with  rather  more  facility  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  peasant  women  to  do  heavy  work,  and  the 


COALS  TO  NEWCASTLE. 


Shipping  Paper  Says  American  Exporters 
May  Find  Some  Unexpected  Outlets. 

A  recent  article  in  The  Rudder,  a  shipping  paper, 
says  that  American  vessels  are  now  carrying  onF 
about  40  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  exports,  but 
with  the  return  of  tonnage  in  use  by  the  army  and  - 
■  avy  this  will  be  increased  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  within  the  next  few  years  65  to  70  per  cent,  of 
our  foreign  trade  will  go  in  American  bottoms.  This 
will  mean  the  retention  in  this  country  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  American  enterprise  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  v/ould  otherwise  be  paid  to  other 
nations. 

Opportunities  that  cannot  be  grasped  because  suf¬ 
ficient  seagoing  tonnage  is  not  available  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  conditions  in  the  coal  trade,  says  the  article. 

“America  is  today  in  a  position  to  dominate  the 
fuel  markets  of  the  world  if  she  can  fill  the  orders 
that  offer.  The  British  are  in  no  position  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  face  the 
possibility  of  having  their  entire  coal  export  trade 
eliminated,  and  of  becoming  a  customer  of  this 
country  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  fuel  needs. 
Within  two  years  American  ships  may  be  carrying 
coals  regularly  to  Newcastle  for  British  consumption. 

“The  present  is  the;  most  crucial  moment  in  our 
commercial  history.  To  be  first  in  the  field  to  fill 
the  after-war  needs  of  other  countries  will  be  to 
gain  an  advantage  that  will  be  hard  to  shake  if  the 
goods  delivered  and  the  terms  arranged  are  satis¬ 
factory  to  our  customers.  But  to  be  first  and  to 
retain  the  new  markets  will  be  dependent  upon  trans¬ 
portation  facilities. 

“Reliance  can  no  longer  be  placed,  as  of  old,  upon 
foreign  shipping.  The  existing  emergency,  with 
every  nation  for  itself,  has  shown  that.  We  must 
have  our  own  trade  fleet  to  assure  the  promotion  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  or  let  the  products  of  our 
mills  and  mines  lie  idle  while  the  shipping  of  com¬ 
petitor  nations  carries  the  goods  of  those  nations  to 
markets  that  might  have  been  ours.” 


little  horse  rather  reflects  a  laborious  career  in  his 
dejected  appearance,  heightened  as  it  is  by  the  arch¬ 
ing  neckpiece  that-  is  a  feature  of  nearly  all  Russian 
road  'vehicles. 

As  may  be  surmised,  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Archangel,  coal  is  a  prime  essential.  It  is  received 
in  the  normal  course  of  business  from  England  and 
Germany  by  vessel,  and  we  may  easily  realize  that 
the  cost  per  ton,  when  distributed  in  this  primitive 
way  after  its  long  journey  from  the  mines,  is  a  very 
substantial  figure.  Since  the  war  started  Russia  has 
imported  coal  only  from  England. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  NOTES. 

I  lie  coal  men  are  busy  on  the  Victory  Loan  and 
now  report  that  their  quota  is  practically  in  sight. 
Buffalo  has  been  a  little  slow  in  subscribing,  but  is 
improving. 

K.  D.  McMurrich  spent  the  week  end  at  his  old 
borne  in  Oswego.  The  office  reports  a  big  demand 
tor  anthracite  in  Canada  and  it  will  now  add  bitu¬ 
minous  to  its  list,  selling  chiefly  in  Canada. 

J.  R.  Barnett  spent  most  of  last  week  in  New 
\  ork  watching  the  coal  trade.  He  believes  that  the 
Present  slackness  in  bituminous  will  soon  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  decided  improvement  all  along  the  line. 

The  office  of  H.  P.  McCue,  representing  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  is  now  at  1118  Marine 
'I  rust  Building.  Lack  of  help,  especially  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  has  delayed  the  settling  of  the  office 
some  time. 

Charles  W.  Austin,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
Dutch  Hill  mine  at  Church  Hill,  Pa.,  for  ten  years, 
while  it  was  owned  by  the  Hedstrom  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  died  at  the  home  of  his  sister  at  Yates  City, 
Kans.,  on  May  3,  aged  72  years. 

The  office  of  F.  J.  Durdan  has  received  a  new 
war  trophy  in  the  shape  of  a  German  one-pound  shot 
which  was  used  against  our  war  tanks.  It  was  picked 
up  after  the  third  battle  of  Cambrai  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Major  D.  A.  R.  Cameron,  who  returned  home 
last  week. 

There  is  complaint  from  the  Allegheny  Valley  and 
nearby  operators  that  the  Pittsburgh  mines  are  not 
keeping  up  prices  as  well  as  the  Valley  is.  Slack  is 
selling  altogether  too  low  there.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  Valley  mines  would  be  the  first  to  show 
weakness. 

Major  Louis  H.  Eller,  manager  of  the  bituminous 
department  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  for  several  years,  till 
he  entered  the  army,  has  returned  from  overseas. 
He  has  had  a  long  and  varied  military  experience. 
Major  in  the  old  65th  Buffalo  National  Guard,  he 
went  to  Mexico  and  hunted  for  Villa,  then  joined  the 
artillery  service  in  France.  For  some  time  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  German  prison  camp. 
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Seventh  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Seventh  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918. 


SUMMARY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TONNAGE. 

ANTHRACITE  PRODUCTION  BY  DISTRICTS. 


McDonald  Coal  Co.,  McDonald., .  81,451 

P.  C.  &  Y.  Coal  Co.,  Crafton .  77,330 

Bess  Etta  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  71,284 

Hanlin  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  64,761 

Hugh  McHugh  Coal  Co.,  Rennerdale .  54,165 

Glenn  Coal  Co. . .  44,000 

Superior  Coal  Co.,  Loch  vale .  33,250 

Hortncl  Coal  Co.,  Hickman .  32,222 

County  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  31,491 

Smaller  operators  .  227,764 

Total,  1918  .  5,838,328 

Total,  1917  . . ; .  4,857,682 

C 1 1  aiu.es  P.  McGregor,  Inspector. 


Sixteenth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Sixteenth  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year,  1918. 
was : 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale .  2,782,573 

Thompson  Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Republic....  869,929 
Tower  Hill  Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown  859,349 

VV.  J.  Rainey,  Uniontown .  634,802 

W.  Harry  Brown,  Alicia .  505,180 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh..., .  372,336 

Brier  Hill  Coke  Co.,  Brier  Hill .  346,750 

Connells.  Central  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh....  328,599 

Orient  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  326,858 

Taylor  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Uniontown .  300,376 

Republic  1.  &  S.  Co.,  Republic .  273,494 

Husted-Semans  C.  &  C  Co.,  Uniontown....  188,125 

La  Belle  Coke  Co.,  Steubenville.  0 .  166,871 

Century  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  164,659 

Fayette  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  162,360 

Struthers  C.  &  C.  Co.,  New  York .  148,214 

Union  Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  146,492 

Etna  Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Connellsville .  57,590 

Luzerne  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  56,263 

Superior  Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Lochvale _  50,078 

Champion  Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Brownsville.  49,555 

Brownsville  Coke  Co..  Brownsville .  31,323 

Smaller  operators  .  46,001 

Total,  1918  .  8.867A77 

Total,  1917  .  8,340.914 

W.  H.  Howartii,  Inspector. 


Eighteenth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  cord  in  the  18th  anthracite  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 

Company  and  Address  Tons 

Phila.  &  Read.  C.  &  1.  Co.,  Poltsville .  1 ,598,452 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co.,  Lansford .  451,317 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre....  394,546 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co.,  New  Boston .  360,025 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co.,  St.  Clair .  350,510 

Maryd  Coal  Co..  Maryd .  337,416 

East  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  Tamaqua .  86,847 

Port  Carbon  Coal  Co.,  Port  Carbon .  58,313 

Gorman  &  Campion  Coal  Co.,  Tuscarora...  35,442 

Alliance  CM.  Co.,  Philadelphia .  20,616 

Bergen  Coal  Co.,  Pottsville .  11,842 

Cumbola  Coal  Co.,  Pottsville .  9,240 

Total,  1918  .  3,714,566 

Total,  1917  .  3,714,567 

E.  G.  Evans,  Inspector. 


was ; 

Districts. 

1917. 

1918. 

Districts. 

1917. 

1918. 

Company —  Address. 

Tons. 

i  . 

. 3,191,636 

2,812,162 

XV  . 

. 4,546,843 

4,697,257 

Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

1,218,541 

n  . 

. 3,598,305 

3,554,971 

XVI  . 

. 3,213,996 

3,185,313 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

860,614 

in  . 

. 3.525,338 

3,307,727 

XVII  .... 

. 4,579,570 

4,692,859  • 

Pittsburgh  &  Eastern  C.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

444,249 

IV  . 

. 2,801,130 

2,457,050 

XVIII  ... 

. 3,714,567 

3,714,566 

American  Zinc  &  Chem.  Co.,  Carnegie . 

415,824 

V  . 

. 3,444,244 

3,434,210 

XIX  . 

. 2,717,828 

2,561,088 

Bertha  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

332,364 

VI  . 

. 3,743,449 

3,691,163 

XX  . 

. 3,474,078 

3,418,318 

Burgettstown  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

306,577 

VII  . 

. 3,019,754 

2,902,528 

XXI  . 

. 4,352,813 

4,074,317 

Fayette  Coal  Co.,  Noblestown . 

296,173 

VIII  . 

. 4,537,049 

4,509,898 

XXII  .... 

. 4,491,276 

4,631,519 

Greensburg-Connels.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Ligonicr. 

234,151 

IX  . 

. 3,048,510 

3,036,502 

XXIII  ... 

. 2,901,900 

2,694,960 

Venter  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

231,423 

X  . 

. 2,863,195 

3,139,195 

XXIV  ... 

. 2,988,693 

2,978,678 

Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

230,00(1 

XI  . 

. 3,559,983 

3,662,209 

XXV  .... 

. 2,721,092 

2,528,204 

Bulger  Block  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

196,252 

XII  . 

. 4,153,402 

3,861,653 

Total, 

gross  89,720,982 

88,042,399 

W.  H.  Shinn  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

155,208 

XIII  . 

. 4,401,311 

4,287,896 

Total, 

net..  100, 690, 318 

98,607,486 

Harmon  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 

1 14,267 

XIV  . 

. 4,212,008 

4,224,346 

Midway  Coal  t^o.,  Bridgeville . 

83,683 

BITUMINOUS  PRODUCTION  BY  DISTRICTS. 


Districts. 

1917. 

1918. 

1  istnets. 

1917. 

1918. 

1  . 

.  .6,103,726 

6,094,636 

XVII  . 

. 5,199,126 

5,401,047 

II  . 

.  .6,839,889 

6,484,742 

XVIII 

. 5,405,186 

5,541,004 

Ill  . 

.  .4,175,620 

4,572,959 

XIX  ... 

. 6,295,796 

5,874,682 

IV  . 

.  .4,546,182 

4,401,857 

XX  .... 

. 4,791,434 

5,029,477 

V  . 

.  .6,421,615 

7,011,183 

XXI  ... 

. 7,037,432 

7,660,627 

VI  . 

.  .5,138,809 

5,352,158 

XXII  .  . 

. 4,272,617 

4,474,126 

VII  . 

.  .4,851,682 

5,838,328 

XXIII 

. 7,114,275 

7,831,192 

VIII  . 

.  .5.091.940 

5,156,832 

XXIV  ., 

. 5,541,052 

6,078,487 

IX  . 

..7,387,825 

7,189,948 

XXV  ., 

. 5,818,138 

6,191,735 

X  . 

.  .3,939,809 

4,224,584 

XXVI  . 

. 5,196,956 

5,627,606 

XI  . 

.  .7. 256,692 

6,889,298 

XXVII 

. 6,118,660 

5,838,972 

XII  . 

..5,027,181 

5,414,842 

XXVIII 

. 5,572,910 

5.273,526 

XIII  . 

..4,259,665 

3,689,449 

XXIX  , 

. 6,162,913 

6,611,673 

XIV  . 

.  .3,954,768 

4,884,725 

XXX 

. 6,753,777 

7,205,534 

XV  . 

..5,379,533 

5,903,241 

Total  . 160,963,220 

175,725,897 

XVI  . 

.  .8,340,914 

8,867,477 

COAL  AND 

COKE  SHIPPED 

TO  CANADA 

Exports  of  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous, 

and  coke,  from  the 

northern 

border  of  the  United  States  to  Canada, 

from  customs  districts  during  1917  and 

1918  (gross  tons),  were: 

District. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917.“' 

1918.  '  '  1917. 

1918.' 

Buffalo  . 

. ..  2,911,208 

2,331,862 

3,021,403 

3,602,380  373,042 

517,296 

Dakota  . 

14,344 

1,694 

356,037 

20,365  5,755 

2,353 

Duluth-Superior 

4,862 

335 

247,889 

26,417  1,291 

551 

Michigan  . 

826 

11,386 

1,550,034 

1,708,227  203,325 

296,989 

Ohio  . 

96,739 

24,925 

6,625,409 

4,317,671  199,345 

159,164 

Rochester  . 

. . .  643,161 

508,121 

1,325,000 

1,076,264  11,040 

21,873 

St.  Lawrence  .  . 

. ..  1,551,859 

1,291  >585 

2,813,841 

2,139,737  18,059 

33,745 

Vermont  . 

. . .  127,821 

60,324 

628,368 

125,717  12,807 

4,544 

Montana  &  Idaho . 

457 

42  . 

Maine  &  New 

H.  4,388 

9,149 

183 

149  917 

1,430 

Massachusetts  . 

3,221 

183 

243 

1,489  . 

Total  . 

...  5,032,794 

4,Z39,364 

16,193,140 

13,018,358  843,170 

1,000,945 

EXPORTS  BY  MONTHS. 

Exports  by  months,  1917  and  1918,  of  the  different  grades  of  fuel 

were : 

Month. 

1917. 

"T9 18. 

1917.“"’ 

“  T9 18.  '  '  1917.  ~ 

1918.' 

January  . 

. . .  284,772 

238,059 

576,089 

447,338  53,502 

52,514 

February  . 

. . .  247,338 

225,417 

562,878 

578,143  48,954 

57,169 

March  . 

. ..  '347.051 

385,852 

780,587 

849,125  76,379 

94,456 

April  . 

. . .  570,349 

325,205 

892,354 

1,158,255  53,426 

96,848 

Mav  . 

. .  409,613 

414,719 

1,397,466 

1,766,702  94,955 

105,218 

June  . 

. . .  587,271 

365,309 

1,894,200 

1,803,210  108,319 

100,515 

July  . 

. ..  347,411 

381,131 

1,392,196 

1,877,204  39,265 

108,068 

August  . 

. . .  800,874 

396,025 

2,417,662 

1,958,962  67,244 

89,516 

September  . 

. . .  416,922 

425,374 

1,552,177 

1,751,174  60,468 

90,007 

October  . 

. ..  491,570 

441,891 

2,133,858 

1,660,027  78,157 

98,174 

November  . 

. ..  281,350 

417,920 

1,342,883 

1,383,812  49,775 

99,301 

December  . 

. . .  543,785 

282,688 

1,340,704 

903,018  10,931 

56,265 

Total  . 

. ..  5,025,185 

4,190,226  16,192,714 

13,016,820  842,253 

999,515 

As  will  be  noted  by  the 

above  table  of  shipments,  anthracite  coal  to  our 

northern  neighbor  during  the  calendar  year  1918  decreased  834,859  tons,  or  16.6 
per  cent.,  compared  with  tonnage  in  that  direction  during  the  year  previous ; 
while  bituminous  shipments  decreased  3,175,894  tons,  or  19.5  per  cent.  Coke 
tonnage  shipped  across  the  border  during  the  year  increased  157,262  tons,  or 
18.5  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  business  there  are  also  coal  shipments  to  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  of  Canada  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
which  amounted  to  7,609  tons  of  anthracite  in  1917,  and  9,332  tons  in  1918. 
Bituminous  in  1917  amounted  to  426  tons,  and  in  1918,  1,638  tons. 
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BITUMINOUS  SALES  PRICES. 


Range  on  Recent  Transactions  as  Reported 
to  National  Coal  Association. 

Tlie  weekly  reports  oil  sales  of  bituminous  coal 
gathered  by  the  National  Coal  Association  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Weekly  Digest  show  that  during  the 
■week  of  May  2  mine-run  sales  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  totalled  828  cars,  of  which  169  went  to  the 
lakes.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  spot  sales  to  com¬ 
mercial  users  were  reported  at  $2.10;  10  per  cent, 
at  $2.35;  5  per  cent,  at  $2.20,  and  the  remaining  5  per 
cent,  at  from  $2  to  $2.36.  Sales  to  jobbers  were 
made  at  a  range  of  from  $2.10  to  $2.35. 

Contract  shipments  were  uniformly  at  $2.35,  with 
the  exception  of  two  cars  at  $2.25.  Contracts  through 
jobbers  were  reported  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Spot  sales  of  slack  were  made  at  a  price  range 
of  from  $1.40  to  $2.25.  A  total  of  766  cars  was  sent 
to  the  lakes.  Of  the  1,817  cars  shipped  on  contract, 
1,500  were  reported  sold  at  $2;  207  at  $2.10;  52  at 
$2.15,  and  the  remaining  58  at  $1.70  and  $1.85. 

Butler-Mercer  Field. 

In  the  Butler-Mercer  field  more  than  85  per  cent, 
of  the  sales  of  prepared  sizes  to  commercial  users 
were  made  at  from  $2.60  to  $2.95,  the  remainder 
being  disposed  of  at  from  $2.15  to  $2.50.  Sales  to 
jobbers  were  made  at  from  $2.10  to  $2.35.  Ship¬ 
ments  were  made  on  contract  at  $2.75. 

Three-quarters  of  the  sales  of  mine-run  were  re¬ 
ported  made  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.95,  the  remainder 
at  from  $2  to  $2.40.  Ten  cars  of  railroad  fuel  were 
sold  at  a  price  undetermined.  Contract  sales  of 
mine-run  were  reported  at  $2.35. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania 

Of  the  606,319  tons  reported  sold  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  during  the  five  days  ending  May  2, 
359,737  tons,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.,  were  sold  at 
$2.95  and  $2.96;  15,211  tons  at  between  $2.80  and 
$2.95 ;  77,950'  tons  at  $2.79  and  $2.80 ;  37,450  tons  at 
$2.77,  and  57,767  tons  between  $2.65  and  $2.77. 

A  total  of  22,330  tons  was  sold  at  prices  above 
$2.96,  running  up  to  $4.  The  remainder,  approxi¬ 
mately  36,000  tons,  or  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
was  reported  sold  at  prices  below  $2.65,  ranging 
down  to  $2.25.  The  high  price  of  $4  was  not  reached 
during  the  preceding  week. 

Fairmont  Prices. 

Spot  sales  of  prepared  sizes  in  the  Fairmont^  West 
Virginia,  field  were  reported  uniformly  at  $2.7o,  with 
the  exception  of  six  cars  sold  at  $2.35,  one  at  $2.60 
and  one  at  $2.65.  Of  the  563  cars  of  prepared  sizes 
shipped  during  the  week  ending  May  2,  176  cars 
went  to  the  lakes  and  112  cars  to  tidewater  at  prices 
to  be  determined  later. 

Mine-run  sales  of  spot  coal,  small  in  quantity,  were 
reported  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.65,  the  bulk  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  moving  at  from  $2.15  to  $2.65.  Twenty-two 
cars  were  sent  to  tidewater  at  a  price  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  later. 

Contract  sales  of  184  cars  of  mine-run  were  re¬ 
ported,  of  which  166  were  at  $2.50,  15  at  $2.35  and 
3  at  $1.85. 

Sales  of  slack  were  reported  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.60  to  $2.35  in  the  case  of  contract  ship¬ 
ments,  and  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.10  for  spot  coal  to 
commercial  users. 


It  can  not  be  said  that  our  trade  reports 
this  week  indicate  any  notable  improve¬ 
ment  in  bituminous  but  they  record  the 
growth  of  confidence  and  optimism  through¬ 
out  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  this  steady  climbing  of  the  hill 
is  better  than  any  sensational  change  of 
conditions  which  might  very  likely  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  relapse.  Official  figures  show  that 
production  has  remained  practically  un¬ 
changed  for  several  weeks,  the  ups  and 
downs  about  counterbalancing,  and  as  the 
average  range  of  output  is  a  low  one,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  stocks  on  hand  have  been 
heavily  drawn  upon. 


MAY  HAVE  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 


Export  Coal  Shipments  Are  Likely  to  Be 
Expedited  Before  Very  Long. 

“The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  world  with  coal  and  a  lucrative 
business  could  be  built  up  were  it  possible  to  procure, 
the  necessary  shipping  facilities,”  says  the  weekly 
circular  of  the  Miners  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre.  “But 
the  refusal  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  release  the 
necessary  ships  makes  it  impossible  for  American 
coal  producers  to  take  advantage  of  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  sell  an  immense  tonnage  abroad.  Italy 
would  be  glad  to  buy  several  million  tons  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coal,  if  prompt  delivery  could  be  made. 

“American  coal  at  present  could  be  delivered  in 
Italy,  Spain  and  Africa  cheaper  than  England  could 
supply  it  to  those  countries,  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  production  there,  due  not  to  wage  differ¬ 
ences,  but  to  the  vastly  more  efficient  equipment  of 
American  mines.  This  has  made  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  American  miner  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  British  miner. 

“There  would  be  an  immense  market  for  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  abroad,  as  well  as  for  some  anthracite 
grades,  if  the  ocean  delivery  service  was  not  greatly 
hampered  by  the  shortage  of  ships  due  to  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  world  war.  At  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  of  Government  officials  in  Washington,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  developing  a  broad  foreign  market  for 
American  coal  was  discussed  and  the  initial  steps 
taken  toward  making  effective  the  American  bid 
for  this  highly  lucrative  trade. 

“British  experts  admit  that  the  United  States  could 
capture  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  trade  previously 
supplied  by  England,  if  prompt  efforts  were  made  to 
take  advantage  of  the  emergency  demand  that  has 
developed  in  the  territory  formerly  supplied  by  the 
British  producers.  Important  developments  along 
these  lines  may  be  looked  for  during  the  next  few 
months,  although  it  is  too  early  yet  to  forecast  the 
full  extent  of  the  movement. 

“The  probability  is  that  export  coal  shipments 
after  this  will  be  given  the  right  of  way  over  other 
freight,  except  mail  and  foodstuffs,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  various  foreign  manufacturers  to  in¬ 
crease  their  output  and  thus  quicken  trade  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  is  natural,  since 
all  other  industries  are  dependent  upon  the  fuel  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  tremendous 
strain  since  the  world  war  began  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  vicissitudes  of-  an  unusually  severe  winter  were 
encountered  in  1917.” 


Johnstown  Notes. 

The  Commercial  Coal  Co.  is  opening  a  new  mine 
in  Blacklick  township,  Cambria  County.  The  coal 
is  of  the  lower  seam  and  a  slope  is  being  built.  A 
3,900-foot  siding,  on  the  Cambria  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road,  is  being  constructed  to  reach  the  new  opera¬ 
tion.  The  contract  for  the  siding  has  been  awarded 
to  Anderson  Brothers,  railroad  contractors  of  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa. 

The  Monshannon  mine  of  the  Shoemaker  Coal 
Company  of  Lilly,  Pa.,  is  the  third  mine  of  the  Lilly 
district  to  subscribe  100  per  cent,  to  the  Victory  Loan. 
The  superintendent  of  the  mine  was  highly  pleased 
and  stated  that  the  results  attained  for  the  Victory 
Loan  were  secured  with  less  than  half  the  efforts 
put  forth  for  previous  loan  campaigns.  The  mine 
subscribed  $8,100. 

William  J.  Jegen,  who  before  his  enlistment  in  the 
United  States  Army,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
coal  dealers  in  the  Johnstown  district,  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  after  spending  several  months 
in  France,  and  is  expected  to  visit  Johnstown  within 
the  next  few  days.  Mr.  Jegen  saw  fighting  on  five 
different  fronts  and  after  spending  109  days  on  the 
firing  line,  was  wounded  and  taken  to  a  hospital  in 
the  rear.  He  was  a  first  lieutenant. in  the  Thirtieth 
Infantry,  Third  Division.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Jegen  is  receiving  treatment  in  a  New  York  mili¬ 
tary  hospital. 


EXPORT  COMMITTEE  NAMED. 


Will  Consider  Formation  of  Coal  Trade 

Association  Under  Webb-Pomerene  Law. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Cleveland,  President  Wheelwright 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  27  to  consider  the 
formation  of  an  export  association  for  the  coal  trade 
under  the  Webb-Pomerene  law. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  second  vicq,-president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  New  York, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  other  members 
are : 

William  C.  Atwater,  president,  W.  C.  Atwater  & 
Co.,  New  York;  J.  G.  Bradley,  president,  Elk  River 
Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Dundon,  W.  Va. ;  C.  D.  Brack- 
enridge,  seaboard  sales  agent,  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  New  York;  C.  E.  Bockus, 
president,  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation,  New  York; 
D.  C.  Botting,  commissioner,  Washington  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  Seattle ;  Robert  Grant,  presi¬ 
dent,  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boston;  R.  H. 
Gross,  president,  New  River  Co.,  Boston. 

Kuper  Hood,  general  manager,  Houston  Coal  Co., 
Cincinnati ;  Lindsay  McCandlish,  vice-president, 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Erskine  Ramsey, 
vice-president,  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. ;  Lemuel  Burrows,  president,  Castner,  Cur¬ 
ran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  New  York;  John  Callahan,  traffic 
secretary.  National  Coal  Association,  Washington; 
G.  H.  Caperton,  president,  New  River  Coal  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

E.  L.  Carpenter,  vice-president,  New  River  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.,  New  York;  O.  M.  Deyerle,  president, 
Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. ;  J.  D.  Francis, 
vice-president,  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  ;•  George  W.  Reed,  vice-president,  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago ;  J.  A.  Renahan,  vice-president, 
Winding  Gulf  Colliery  Co.,  New  York;  Rafael  Rios, 
manager  foreign  department,  Berwind- White  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  New  York;  A.  B.  Stewart,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Baltimore ;  J.  J.  Tier¬ 
ney,  president,  Powhatan  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

J.  P.  Walsh,  vice-president,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh  ;  T.  H.  Watkins,  president,  Pennsylvania 
Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  New  York;  F.  W.  Wil- 
shire,  vice-president,  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  New 
York;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president,  National 
Coal  Association,  Washington,  and  Rush  C.  Butler, 
general  counsel,  National  Coal  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton. 


Work  for  the  Soldiers. 

That  was  a  record-breaking  parade  on  Tuesday. 
Something  more  than  20,000  men,  say  about  22,000, 
marched  up  Fifth  avenue  in  about  50  minutes  and 
the  entire  distance  from  Washington  square  to  110th 
street,  a  fraction  over  five  miles,  was  covered  in 
little  more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Not  a  single  stop  was  there,  just  a  steady  pound¬ 
ing  of  the  asphalt  at  a  rate  that  would  have  played 
havoc  with  a  civilian  organization,  and  gave  New 
York  the  snappiest  military  parade  it  has  ever  seen. 
It  was  well  that  this  distinction  was  achieved  to 
turn  our  thoughts  from  reflection  on  the  non-return¬ 
ing  hosts  and  now  that  the  Seventy-Seventh  Division 
is  about  to  disperse  after  giving  such  a  fine  account 
of  itself  let  all  remember  the  practical  side  of  affairs 
and  let  “work  for  the  soldiers”  be  a  keynote  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


T.  Ellsworth  Davies,  who  rose  from  a  breaker  boy 
to  one  of  the  best  known  mining  engineers  in  the 
country,  died  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Wednesday.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  nearly  a  year.  Mr.  Davies  was 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne 
County  Commissioners  on  Coal  Lands  and  only  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  coal  assessment  probes  in  Potts- 
ville  and  Dauphin  counties.  Mr.  Davies  was  50 
years  of  age. 

Sawards  Annual,  the  standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics  is  now  ready. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  has  secured  more 
office  space  at  1202-1204  Fisher  building. 

Mr.  Campbell  will  handle  the  Chicago  end  of  the 
business  from  headquarters  in  the  Old  Colony  build¬ 
ing. 

It  is  expected  that  western  Kentucky  coal  opera¬ 
tors  will  soon  report  sales  to  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  N.  C.  A. 

S.  H.  Benjamin,  of  the  S.  H.  Benjamin  Coal  Co., 
Milwaukee,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  this  week  getting 
buying  pointers. 

A.  L.  Wilcoxson,  president  of  the  Wilcoxson  C.  & 
C.  Co.,  is  visiting  the  company  mines  in  Sangamon 
County,  Ill.,  this  week. 

W.  S.  Bogle,  president  of  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co.,  has 
returned  from  making  a  tour  among  the  coal  dis¬ 
tributing  centers  of  the  east. 

Theodore  C.  Keller,  president  of  T.  C.  Keller  & 
Co.,  is  back  in  his  office,  after  a  tour  of  eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  including  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit. 

The  closing  of  this  business  is  taken  as  an  encour¬ 
aging  indication  that  other  roads  may  soon  be  fol¬ 
lowing  suit — something  that  is  very  much  desired. 

G.  G.  Smith,  western  manager  of  the  Elkhorn  Coal 
Corporation,  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter  from 
their  old  home  in  Philadelphia  to  reside  in  Chicago. 

Harry  Zir,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Walter 
Bledsoe  &  Co.,  have  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  found  business  no  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
West. 

The  Sterling-Midland  Coal  Co.  has  secured  much 
additional  office  space  in  the  Fisher  building,  afford¬ 
ing  more  convenient  arrangement  and  pleasanter 
quarters. 

The  mines  of  the  Wasson  Coal  Co.  at  Harrisburg, 
Ill.,  which  were  shut  down  for  about  ten  days  for 
repairs,  are  now  open  for  business,  having  resumed 
work  Monday,  May  5. 

Sangamon  County  Mining  Co.  has  removed  its 
offices  from  Room  1013  Marquette  building  to  Room 
1313  in  the  same,  where  more  space  and  pleasanter 
quarters  have  been  secured. 

F.  H.  Harwood,  manager  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  returned  from  his  California  trip,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Harwood.  They  have  been  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity. 

R.  Lowe  McKee,  president  of  die  J.  W.  Lowe  Co., 
has  returned  this  week  from  New  York,  his  old 
home,  bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  baby,  who 
will  also  make  their  home  in  Chicago. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  T rade  Golf  Association  are  announced 
for  May  15.  The  meeting,  at  which  lunch  will  be 
served,  is  to  be  held  at  noon,  at  the  City  Club. 

F.  S.  Peabody,  Geo.  W.  Reed,  Maj.  G.  F.  Getz, 
Cliff  Caldwell,  W.  H.  Leland  and  Stuyvesant  Pea¬ 
body  were  touring  the  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
coal  fields  last  week  and  during  the  present  one. 

The  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
through  its  Cost  and  System’s  Committee  and  J.  W. 
Albright,  its  accountant,  has  completed  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  simplified  accounting  system  to  be  supplied 
members  at  cost. 

The  Glen  Alum  Fuel  Co.,  John  R.  Miller,  manager, 
has  moved  from  1405  to  1207  Fisher  building,  and 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.  has 
been  removed  from  209  S.  La  Salle  street  to  the 
M.  C.  Cormick  building. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  says  he  and  his 
associates  on  the  committee  are  as  busy  as  cats  on 
a  tin  roof,  making  preparations  for  the  coming  con¬ 
vention,  which  will  be  held  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  June 
4  and  5. 

E.  T.  Franklin,  president  of  the  Franklin-Tandy 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh 
and  Detroit.  He  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  RR. 
west  of  Pittsburgh  has  closed  up  its  contracts  for 
coal  for  the  year.  The  tonnage,  it  is  understood,  is 
distributed  among  25  or  30  operators. 


R.  W.  Couffer,  Chicago  manager  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  left  Monday  for  Evansville,  Ind., 
to  attend  a  meeting  and  dinner  given  by  the  Indiana 
Coal  Bureau  at  the  McCurdy  Hotel  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Couffer  made  the  principal  address.  H.  M.  Little 
is  doing  excellent  work  for  the  Indiana  operators. 

Charles  R.  Campbell  has  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  Consumers’  Co  to  become  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Ogle  Coal  Co.  His  earlier 
connections  were  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  City  Fuel  Co. 
and  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  Mich.,  coal  production 
organizations. 

‘‘Charlie”  Campbell  has  the  best  wishes  of  a  host 
of  friends  for  his  success  in  his  new  and  larger  con¬ 
nection.  The  Ogle  organization  is  selling  agent  for 
six  producing  concerns — Sunflower,  Knox  County, 
Indiana  Fourth  Vein,  Monon,  Vandalia,  Vigo  and 
Atlas — and  has  its  general  headquarters  in  Indianap¬ 
olis. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  is  home  from  a  visit  of  about  a  week  in 
the  smokeless  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia.  He  says 
he  encountered  nothing  but  optimism.  The  operators 
are  figuring  or.  a  tremendous  demand  for  smokeless 
coal,  he  reports,  both  in  the  United  States  and  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

C.  T.  Malcolmson,  president  of  the  Malcolmson 
Briquette  Engineering  Co.,  is  spending  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  at  present  in  overseeing  the  work  being 
done  by  his  company  at  Clinchfield,  Va.,  where  a 
plant  is  to  be  erected  for  the  government.  The  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  a  $200,000  carbo-coal  plant,  where  the 
government  will  conserve  the  coal  by-product.s 

F.  A.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  here  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week  and  constituted  the  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co.  west¬ 
ern  distributors  of  its  New  River  product.  Mr. 
Taylor  stated  that  the  post-war  boom  in  the  coal 
trade  had  really  started  with  shipments  of  all  sizes 
of  coal  from  this  company’s  mines  well  under  way. 

J.  M.  Robson,  manager  of  Sales  Promotion  for 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  through  the  southwestern  fields.  At  St.  Louis 
he  attended  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  at  which 
addresses  were  made  in  discussion  of  the  railroad 
problem,  notably  by  Director-General  W.  D.  Hines 
and  Senator  A.  B.  Cummins. 

H.  L.  Whitelaw,  fuel  engineer  of  the  American 
Radiator.  Co.,  gave  a  practical  talk  on  the  use  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  in  household  heating  equip¬ 
ment  at  816  S.  Michigan  Road,  last  Monday  evening, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  im¬ 
portant  salesmanship  points  were  brought  out  in  the 
address. 

V.  J.  Warren,  formerly  employed  in  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Consumers’  Co.,  has  just  returned 
from  France,  where  he  has  seen  service  with  Base 
Hospital  No.  11  since  June  28,  1918.  He  landed  in 
America  April  25,  1919,  and  was  discharged  from 
Camp  Grant  on  May  3.  He  expects  to  be  back  in 
his  old  job,  as  the  Consumers’  Co.  has  been  holding 
open  the  places  held  by  men  who  went  into  the 
service. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Seymour  Brown,  wife  of  W.  L. 
Brown,  president  of  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  large 
coke  producers  and  distributors,  died  Saturday,  May 
3,  of  heart  failure,  while  on  the  return  trip  from 
California  with  Mr.  Brown.  The  news  reached  Chi¬ 
cago  by  wire  sent  to  Vice-president  C.  P.  Wheeler, 
of  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  by  C.  T.  Boynton, 
another  vice-president  of  the  company,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  return  party. 

Harry  G.  Adams,  of  the  Peerless  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Latham  C.  &  M.  Co., 
having  producing  property  in  the  Logan  County,  Ill., 
district.  Five  directors  joined  in  asking  for  the  re¬ 
ceivership.  The  property  was  operated  at  a  $19,000 
loss  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  property  has 
$25,000  in  net  assets  and  can  be  made  to  pay.  Mr. 
Adams  this  week  made  a  trip  to  the  mines  for  in¬ 
spection  and  other  purposes. 


J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  former  general  director  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  will  come  to 
Chicago  next  week  to  aid  George  W.  Reed,  chair¬ 
man  of  arrangements,  in  the  preliminary  work  of 
caring  for  the  coming  national  convention,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Reed,  promises  to  be  the  largest 
m  the  history  of  the  organization.  Among  the  promi¬ 
nent  guests  and  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Harry  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator;  Harry  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  and  H.  H.  Merrick,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce. 

NOTES  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

Robert  Pearce,  a  prominent  coal  operator,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Portage,  Pa. 

^  W.  Firth,  of  the  sales  force  of  Whitney-Kemmerer 
f  o.,  is  in  New  \  ork  Slate  looking  the  situation  over. 

J.  K.  Barber,  president  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co., 
is  in  Baltimore  and  other  eastern  cities  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  company. 

R.  C.  Masten,  president  of  the  Masten  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  three  weeks’  vacation  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  and  other  eastern  points. 

H.  G.  Parker,  manager  of  the  coal  and  coke  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  is  in  the 
East  m  the  interests  of  his  firm. 

A.  R.  Hamilton,  prominent  coal  operator  of  this 
city,  recently  returned  from  Cleveland  where  he  was 
one  of  the  guests  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Collieries  Co. 

C.  Ed  Beatty,  of  the  International  Fuel  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  left  the  city  for  New  York  from  which  port 
he  will  sail  for  South  America  to  look  after  the  ex¬ 
port  business  of  the  firm. 

F.  B.  Reiman,  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  Butler,  Pa.,  was  in  the  city 
°n  his  way  home  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  spent 
in  Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio  points. 

Plans  for  a  new  coal  operation  near  Lovejoy,  Pa. 
are  about  completed  by  the  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Coal  Coiporation  and  some  of  the  material  is  on 
the  ground  for  the  development  work. 

,  Harry  S.  Lewis,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  this  company  and  has  joined  the  sales  force  of 
the  International  Fuel  Corporation  with  offices  in 
the  Frick  Building. 

)  The  Consumers  Fuel  Co.  has  contracted  with  the 
Roberts  &  Shacfer  Co.,  Chicago,  for  the  installation 
of  a  picking  table  at  their  Eureka  mine.  When  in¬ 
stalled  this  will  make  this  mine  one  of  the  best 
equipped  mines  in  northern  West  Virginia. 

Coke  manufacturers  have  received  a  26-page  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
wishes  filled  out  and  returned.  Questions  are  asked 
regarding  each  and  every  feature  of  the  production 
of  coke.  Owing  to  the  length  the  operators  will  be 
busy  working  on  them  for  several  weeks. 

Charles  F.  Colbert,  for  the  past  eight  years  sales 
manager  and  assistant  general  manager  for  the  W. 
Harry  Brown  coal  and  coke  interests,  with  offices  at 
Alicia,  Payette  County,  on  May  1  assumed  his  new 
duties  as  general  manager  of  the  Pioneer  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  with  offices  in  the  Oliver  Building. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association,  held  on  Monday  last,  it  was 
voted  to  change  the  name  to  the  Pittsburgh  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association.  The  meeting  was  also  ad¬ 
dressed  by  J.  M.  Welling,  of  Bradstreet’s,  on  the 
subject  of  “Credit,  Its  Use  and  Abuse.”  Mr.  Well- 
ing’s  talk  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present, 
and  was  very  instructive. 


Steel  ingot  production  in  April  amounted  to  only 
2,239,711  tons,  a  decrease  of  422,554  tons  compared 
with  March  and  of  868,067  tons  as  compared  with 
January.  April  production  was  at  an  annual  rate  of 
31,984,440  tons,  or  10,000,000  tons  less  than  ingot 
production  in  1918.  The  output  of  pig  iron  in  April 
also  showed  a  large  falling  off,  the  decrease  for  the 
month  being  the  largest  reported  for  any  month  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
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SPECIAL  PRICE 

KOPPERS  COKE 

“The  Ideal  Fuel”  for  the  Domestic  Trade 

In  order  to  induce  early  buying  of  next  season’s  fuel,  we  have  announced  a  special  price  to  Koppers 
dealers  for  early  shipment  that  enables  them  to  make  a  particularly  attractive  price  to  their  trade  for 
deliveries  now. 

Our  advertising  in  the  various  local  newspapers  will  urge  the  advantage  of  early  buying  to  the 
householder. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  dealers  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Dealer,  are  you  getting  your  share  of  this 
profitable  business  in  your  section?  Write,  call  or  ’phone. 

DEBEVOISE-ANDERSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Domestic  Coke  Department  S.  56  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

J.  D.  Van  Pelt,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  returned 
from  Florida,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

The  Producers  Fuel  Co.  has  moved  its  office  from 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Singer  Building  to  larger 
quarters  on  the  sixth  floor. 

S.  D.  Fobes  has  been  absent  the  greater  part  of 
current  week  visiting  business  friends  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  interest  of  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been 
away  this  week  on  a  trip  to  various  mining  centers 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

Henry  A.  Schatzkin,  son  of  S.  M.  Schatzkin,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  Burns  Bros.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

A.  D.  Thompson,  who  recently  resigned  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  in  this  city,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Wittenberg  Coal  Co.,  of  11  Broadway. 

The  Benedict  &  Pardee  Co.  have  moved  to  the 
ninth  floor  of  the  Washington  Building  and  their 
former  office  on  the  seventh  floor  has  been  added  to 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Maryland  Coal  Co. 

F.  S.  Landstreet,  Jr.,  is  starting  in  to  learn  the 
coal  business  from  the  ground  up  at  the  plant  of 
the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  in  West  Virginia,  an  en¬ 
terprise  with  which  two  of  his  uncles  are  prom¬ 
inently  connected. 

The  Tenement  House  Department  announces  that, 
effective  June  1,  it  will  resume  the  enforcement  of 
the  ordinance  which  prohibits  the  storing  of  coal  and 
other  articles  in  the  areaways  of  apartment  houses. 
This  was  suspended  last  year  in  the  case  of  coal,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  so  as  to 
permit  apartment  house  owners  with  small  bin  stor¬ 
age  capacity  to  stock  up  for  the  winter. 

The  Haiss  Realty  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $100,000  to  construct  buildings  for  in¬ 
dustrial,  manufacturing  and  other  purposes  by  George 
Haiss,  G.  E.  Haiss  and  Alfred  W.  Haiss.  The  Haiss 
coal  handling  machinery  is  well  known  in  the  coal 
trade  throughout  the  country  and  many  coal  plants, 
erected  by  the  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.  are  to  be  seen  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country. 

Rates  on  coal  to  the  Sound  and  beyond  are  being 
quoted  by  leading  transportation  lines  on  about  the 
following  basis:  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  60 
cents;  New  London,  85  cents;  Providence,  Fall  River 
and  Newport,  $1-1.10;  New  Bedford,  $1.05-1.15.  The 
Boston  rate  varies  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  depending  on 
size  of  boat.  The  most  recent  charter  for  a  schooner 
to  carry  anthracite  to  Halifax  was  at  $4,  and  vessel 
owners  are  holding  for  $3.25  to  St.  John,  without 
any  business  reported  as  yet. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

Net  ton. 

•  F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Best  South  Fork . $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.80-  2.95 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.75-  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein  .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.65-  2.75 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.25-  2.50 

High  grade  gas,  J4 .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.40-  2.60 

Gas  slack  .  2.20-  2.35 

Fairmont  mine-run .  2.00-  2.50 

Freeport  .  2.25-  2.50 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered : 

Gross  tons. 
F.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1-9-71  . $5.25-$5.50 

Pools  10-11  .  5.00-  5.25 

Pool  34  .  4.75-  5.00 

Pools  18-44  .  4.50-  4.75 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

All  15  operations  of  the  New  River  Co.  in  Raleigh 
and  Fayette  Counties,  are  now  being  operated  on 
a  full  time  basis,  with  orders  a  month  in  advance. 
Since  about  January  1  operations  have  been  on  about 
a  50  per  cent,  basis. 

There  still  remains  undecided  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  the  five  foot  vein  of  coal  in  the  Elkins 
field.  Operators  contend  that  it  actually  means  five 
feet  of  coal,  while  the  United  Mine  Workers  con¬ 
tend  that  the  binder  is  included  in  the  five  feet. 

Joseph  B.  Osier,  previous  to  the  war,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  at  one  of  the  plants  of  the  New  River  Co., 
has  upon  his  return  from  France  been  appointed 
Mine  Inspector  for  all  the  operations  of  the  New 
River  Co.,  the  appointment  having  become  effective 
May  1. 

H.  H.  Morris,  Huntington,  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Standard  Coal  Co.,  has  just  been  appointed 
shippers’  representative  on  the  Central  Territory 
Coal  &  Coke  Committee  of  the  Railway  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
appointment  became  effective  May  1.  Mr.  Morris  is 
interested  in  the  Kentucky  Elkhorn  By-Product  Co., 
is  a  director  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  Association. 

On  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  representing  the 
coal  industry  in  the  Kanawha  field  which  did  excel¬ 
lent  work  were  D.  C.  Kennedy,  secretary  of  the 
Kanawha  Operators  Association,  chairman;  John 
McKeever ;  Kanawha  &  Hocking  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Long- 
acre;  H.  H.  Fletcher,  Quincy  Coal  Co.,  Quincy;  S. 
G.  Smith,  Blue  Creek  C  &  L.  Co.,  Charleston;  J.  C 
Blair,  Charleston;  W.  E.  Wright,  Indian  Run  Coal 
Co.,  Charleston ;  J.  J.  Snure,  Kelley’s  Creek  Colliery 
Co.,  Ward;  F.  H.  Barron,  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  Wini- 
frede ;  J.  A.  Willis,  Coalburg  Kanawha  Mining  Co., 
Coalburg ;  T.  H.  Iluddy,  Boomer  Coal  Co.,  Boomer ; 
D.  H.  Morton,  Imperial  Colliery  Co.,  Burnwell ;  L. 

D.  Burns,  Coalburg  Colliery  Co.,  Ronda;  Josiah 
Keeley,  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Kayford; 

E.  C.  Hanna,  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  Carbon,  W.  Va.; 
James  Martin,  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  Sharon;  S.  V.  Rens- 
ford,  Campbells  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Dana. 


_ WANTED _ 

WANTED: — Young  man,  hustler,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  retail  Coal  Dealers  in  New 
Jersey;  good  proposition,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  who  knows  this  trade.  To 
receive  consideration,  give  full  details.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Opportunity,”  care  of  Saward’s. 

Responsible  coal  wholesaler  in  New  York 
City  desires  to  become  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  firm  producing  high  class  bitu¬ 
minous  or  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  coal. 
Address  “Hudson,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

RETAIL  YARD  FOR  SALE~ 

In  a  large  city  in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
retail  coal  business,  established  1867.  An¬ 
nual  sales  12,000  to  14,000  domestic  tons. 
For  particulars  address  “Retail,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE: 

Desirable  tract  of  undeveloped  coal  land 
containing  from  1150  to  1200  acres,  situated 
in  Dunbar  Township,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 
The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  crosses  the 
property.  This  tract  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  7  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  of 
the  following  veins  :  Upper  Freeport,  Upper 
and  Lower  Kittanning  and  Clarion.  The 
property  is  well  timbered  and  contains  in 
addition  to  the  coal  a  valuable  deposit  of 
fire  clay,  sandstone  and  building  stone. 
Address  A.  B.  C.,  Saward’s  Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

J.  A.  Lounsbury,  sales  manager  at  Washington  fot 
the  Reading,  was  a  visitor  in  the  city  this  week. 

Joseph  C.  Jones,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Consho- 
hocken,  and  also  a  retail  coal  dealer  in  that  suburb, 
was  recently  stricken  with  a  paralytic  stroke.  His 
condition  is  re'ported  as  being  very  serious. 

“Billy-’  Smith,  son  of  John  S.  Smith,  of  the  firm 
of  Smith  Bros.,  the  big  Kensington  dealers,  was 
recently  heard  from  in  Germany.  He  sent  his  father 
a  number  of  trophies  of  the  war,  together  with  a 
German  helmet. 

Morris  Rufe,  one  of  the  old-time  coal  dealers  of 
the  city,  with  a  yard  at  Wistar  Station,  German¬ 
town,  died  on  the  5th  inst.  While  continuing  to  hold 
his  interest  in  the  business,  Mr.  Rufe  has  not  been 
active  for  some  years. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ed.  F.  Meehan,  arrived  home 
on  the  2nd  inst.  with  his  regiment  of  the  28th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  old  co-workers  in 
the  shipping  department  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 
this  week.  He  expects  to  be  discharged  from  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  12th. 

The  H.  E.  Strathman  firm,  with  retail  yards  in 
Port  Richmond,  West  Philadelphia  and  Olney,  is 
developing  quite  an  extensive  trade  in  building  ma¬ 
terials  at  their  West  Philadelphia  yard  and  were 
recently  awarded  a  very  nice  city  contract  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  elevated  railroad  work. 

Another  Philadelphia  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
man  has  returned  from  army  service  and  re-entered 
into  the  activities  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  city  and 
southern  sales  department.  This  time  it  is  Howard 
W.  Ambler,  of  the  southern  desk,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  connected  with  the  Ammunition  Train, 
U.  S.  A.,  Port  of  Embarkation,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Tobin  &  Fine,  retail  dealers,  with  yards  on  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue,  in  this  city,  and  at  Lansdowne,  Pa., 
have  disposed  of  the  business  at  both  points.  The 
Washington  avenue  yard  has  been  sold  to  Gold  Bros., 
while  the  Lansdowne  yard  has  been  purchased  by 
C.  O.  Ralph  &  Co.  It  is  understood  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  firm  of  Tobin  &  Fine  will  engage 
in  the  stock  brokerage  business,  and  have  taken 
offices  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Building. 

The  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.  have  gotten  out  the  second 
of  their  series  of  monthly  mailing  folders  for  their 
retail  trade.  The  current  issue  deals  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  putting  coal  in  during  the  summer,  con¬ 
trasting  in  picture  form  the  ease  of  delivery  to  a 
home  in  summer  as  compared  with  the  same  resi¬ 
dence  during  the  stress  of  winter  storms.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  retail  trade  favored  with  this 
advertising  is  making  good  use  of  it. 

Acting  upon  a  summons  from  President  Wilson, 
James  B.  Neale,  of  the  firm  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co., 
with  main  offices  in  the  Franklin  Bank  Building,  has 
just  sailed  for  France.  It  is  understood  the  purpose 
of  the  summons  is  a  conference  bearing  on  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  French  and  Belgian  mines.  Mr. 
Neale  is  a  thorough  mining  man,  both  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  and  is  expert  in  the  many  and 
complex  engineering  problems  relating  to  mining, 
having  resided  in  the  anthracite  region  of  this  State 
for  many  years.  During  the  war  he  served  as  the 
head  of  the  Production  Division  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  in  Washington. 

M.  L.  March,  owner  of  the  big  I.  F.  March’s  Sons 
interests  at  Bridgeport,  was  much  pleased  on  the 
6th  inst.  to  receive  a  cablegram  from  his  son,  Major 
William  March,  of  the  108th  Artillery,  that  he  had 
debarked  on  the  transport  Peerless  and  would  reach 
Philadelphia  in  a  short  time.  Major  March  rose 
from  a  lieutenant  in  the  old  Second  Regiment,  N.  G. 
being  in  the  service  with  his  command  on  the 
Mexican  border.  At  outset  of  war  with  Germany  he 
was  transferred  to  the  artillery  school  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  and  was  promoted  to  major.  Major  March 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  business. 


Charles  F.  Sutherland  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  writes:  “You  have  an  up- 
to-date  publication  and  it  should  be  on  every 
coal  man’s  desk  each  week.” 
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Are  You 


Interested  in  the  Operation 
of  a  Coal  Mine? 

Clf  you  are  financially  interested  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  coal  mine  you  should  investigate  the  service 
we  can  offer  you.  W^e  are  giving  our  clients  the  benefit 
of  thirty  years  successful  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  coal  mines. 

CWe  have  developed  principles  of  practice 
which  are  most  valuable  now  when  after-war  condi¬ 
tions  demand  highly  capable  supervision  of  coal 
properties. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  mines 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output.  Our  broad  service  includes  also  the 
financing  of  mines,  appraising  coal  lands,  engineering 
and  supervision  of  construction.  In  addition  we  act  as 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  the  fuel  supply  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 

service. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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BOSTON  NOTES. 

The  Pond  Creek  and  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  turned 
in  $100,000  each  in  additional  subscriptions  to  the 
Victory  Loan  Thursday,  through  Hayden,  Stone  & 
Co.  of  Boston. 

Several  large  new  steamship  lines  to  Europe  are 
said  to  await  only  the  pleasure  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  One  is  to  run  to  Liverpool  from  Boston, 
two  to  Buenos  Aires,  one  including  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
■others  to  Galveston,  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound. 

Many  favorable  comments  were  heard  in  the  trade 
this  week  on  the  fact  that  Saward's  Journal  had 
completed  its  first  successful  year;  that  it  had 
passed  a  milestone  under  such  favorable  conditions. 
When  one  drops  into  a  coal  office  he  usually  finds 
it  lying  where  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  heads 
of  the  firm  or  company,  so  valuable  have  they  found 
it  at  all  times  Its  many  newsy  features  and  ex¬ 
cellent  trade  reports  commend  it  to  everyone  in 
the  coal  trade,  say  the  wholesalers,  commission  men 
and  retailers  alike. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  gas  companies  in  New 
England  who  have  been  boosting  their  prices  for 
the  past  two  years,  sometimes  in  Massachusetts  un¬ 
der  the  greatest  difficulties  because  of  the  necessity 
of.  obtaining  permission  from  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  will  be  forced  to  keep  at  the  present 
level.  Many  had  been  planning  to  make  cuts  just 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  they  have  found  that 
the  higher  price  means  less  gas  consumed  and  less 
profit  in  the  end.  If  coal  and  wages  keep  up  they 
will  have  no  other  course  than  to  remain  at  high 
levels,  however,  and  this  may  be  fortunate  in  a 
way  for  the  .coal  dealers  who  have  found  many 
people  supplanting  furnaces  and  heaters  using  coal 
with  gas  ranges  and  gas  heaters.  Of  course,  the 
main  object  for  the  householders  to  make  such  a 
change  has  always  been  a  prospect  of  saving  money, 
but  if  this  incentive  is  gone  then  he  will  stick  to  coal.’ 


SPEAKERS  AT  CLEVELAND. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association  that  the  speakers 
at  its  Cleveland  convention  on  June  3  and  4  include : 

.  C.  M.  Moderwell,  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

E.  W.  Parker,  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  Washington. 

E.  W.  Sims,  attorney,  of  Sims,  Welch  &  Godman, 
of  Chicago. 

Van  H.  Manning,  Director  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington. 

L.  Romanski,  president,  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
Chicago. 

Gibbs  L.  Baker,  attorney,  Woodward  Building, 
Washington. 

E.  M.  Platt,  president.  Platt  &  Brahm,  Chicago. 

J.  V.  Mayhew,  General  Western  Fuel  Co.,  Toledo. 

D.  C.  Shoemaker,  head  of  the  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Consumers’  Co.,  Chicago. 

G.  H.  Reeves,  Reeves  Coal  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

E.  J.  DuBois,  American  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Detroit. 

W .  R.  Coyle,  V  eston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president,  National  Coal 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  F  Callbreath,  secretary,  American  Mining 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  *C. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  vice-president,  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

George  Otis  Smith,  director,  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey. 


Latham  Co.  in  Receivership. 

Chicago,  May  8. — The  Latham  Coal  &  Mining  Co., 
operating  a  large  mine  at  Lincoln,  Ill.,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  last  Monday. 

This  mine  has  been  operated  at  full  capacity  since 
1916,  producing  approximately  300,000  tons  annually. 
Large  dividends  have  been  paid,  and  the  working 
capital  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  a  receiver  was 
necessary.  The  mine  will  discontinue  operations 
for  the  present.  H.  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Peer¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  was  made  receiver. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  Export  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mining  Congress,  of  which  Dr.  Henry  Mace 
ayne  is  chairman,  was  held  yesterday  in  the  offices 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

The  opening  of  bids  -to  supply'  2,500,000  tons  of 
coal  to  the  War  Department  has  been  postponed  for 
about  three  weeks  from  the  date  originally  set,  to 
permit  of  certain  changes  in  the  specifications  deal- 
mg  with  the  settlement  of  possible  wage  disputes. 
■\ewr  bids,  it  is  understood,  will  not  have  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  provided  the  bidders  agree  to  the  new  specifi¬ 
cations. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Railway  during  March  amounted  to  315,627  tons, 
co’mpared  with  511,824  tons  during  the  same  month 
of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  196,197  tons,  or  38.4  per 
cent.  For  the  first  quarter  this  year  tonnage  trans¬ 
ported  amounted  to  1,051,724  tons,  against  1,457,459 
tons  in  same  period  of  1918,  a  decrease  of  405,735 
tons,  or  27.1  per  cent. 

^  elT  extensive  improvements  are  being  made  at 
the  Coalwood,  W.  Va.,  plant  of  the  Carter  Coal  Co., 
where  a  large  steel  tipple  is  being  put  up  in  addition 
to  an  automatic  hoist.  Plans  have  also  been  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  construction  of  a  large  number  of 
miners  dwellings  at  the  Coalwood  plant,  and  numer¬ 
ous  improvements  will  be  made  at  other  plants  of 
the  company  which  has  about  40,000  acres  in  othet 
States. 

I  rider  the  terms  of  a  decision  handed  down  a 
few  days  ago  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  umpire  of  the 
Anthracite  Conciliation  Board,  about  200  contract 
miners  employed  by  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
C  o.  are  awarded  considerable  back  pay  due  since 
1917  on  account  of  the  removal  of  rock  in  the  rob¬ 
bing  of  pillars.  It  was  contended  by  the  company 
that  when  the  agreement  was  made  to  compensate 
the  men  for  taking  rock  from  chambers,  pillar  rob¬ 
bing  was  not  included. 

Retail  business  in  both  anthracite  and  builuminous 
is  fair,  although  not  up  to  the  season’s  normal.  This 
has  caused  some  price-cutting  in  the  hope  of  stimu¬ 
lating  business.  The  wise  ones  feel  that  this  policy 
is  exerting  an  opposite  influence.,.  “Buy  coal  now’’ 
is  the  slogan  in  all  retail  coal  advertising,  and  higher 
prices  are  held  out  as  the  ultimatum  if  the  house¬ 
holder  waits  until  the  fall  and  winter  rush  season 
is  on  and  demand  exceeds  supply,  with  no  price- 
limit  fixed  by  the  government  as  was  the  case  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  winters. 

A  recent  Sunday  newspaper  article  tells  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  Government  records  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  important 
papers  are  stored  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  ram¬ 
shackle  buildings  which  would  burn  like  tinder  if  they 
once  caught  fire.  The  activities  of  war  bureaus  like 
the  Fuel  Administration  have  added  to  the  clut¬ 
ter,  for  the  enormous  mass  of  reports  and  other 
documents  which  piled  up  while  they  were  in  ex¬ 
istence  is  to  be  preserved.  Even  the  office  files  of 
State  and  county  administrators  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  for  more  or  less  safe  keeping,  though 
the  ordinary  citizen  may  wonder  why  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  keep  such  stuff. 


Railroad  Coal  Bills  for  December. 

The  railroads’  fuel  coal  bill  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  1918,  as  reported  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  tabulated  by  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  regions,  totaled  $16,620,443.90.  The  total 
amount  of  fuel  coal  used  during  that  month  was 
4,762,304.88  net  tons  and  the  average  price,  through¬ 
out  the  country  (the  figures  cover  roads  operating 
229,057  miles)  was  $3.49.  By  regions  the  average 
price  varied  as  follows : 

Eastern  Region  (New  England,  $6.21 ;  Central  dis¬ 
trict,  $3.53 ;  Ohio  and  Indiana,  $2.76)  $3.87 :  Alle¬ 
gheny  Region,  $2.98;  Pocahontas  Region,  $2.69,  the 
lowest  figure;  Southern  Region,  $3.50;  Northwestern 
Region,  $3.81 ;  Central  Western  Region,  $3.25;  South¬ 
western  Region,  the  highest  price,  $4.10. 


Consolidation  at  Boston. 


Another  consolidation  of  coal  companies  has  just 
taken  place,  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Wharf  Co. 
of  Boston  and  the  Bay  State  Fuel  Co.  of  Cambridge, 
Heretofore  the  Massachusetts  Co.  has  operated  five 
large  plants  in  Boston,  East  Boston,  Allston  and 
Newton  and  its  acquisition  affords  a  sixth  valuable 
plant  in  the  University  City.  The  Bay  State  was  or¬ 
ganized  about  19  years  ago.  It  consolidated  with 
Richardson  &  Bacon  and  the  Bacon  &  Hunnewell 
interests,  two  of  the  oldest  coal  concerns  operating 
m  Greater  Boston,  they  having  been  started  some  70 
years  back.  The  Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Co  was 
incorporated  in  1898.  In  1903  it  consolidated  with 
the  Dennis,  Thompson,  Pierce  Co.  and  since  then  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  local  retail  field. 

1  he  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Co.  under  the 
latest  consolidation  are:  Winslow  C.  Pierce  presi¬ 
dent;  Edward  H.  Baker  and  Arthur  E.  Dennis  vice- 
presidents;  Edward  W.  Pierce,  treasurer;  Louis  S. 
Chase,  assistant  treasurer;  Francis  B.  Smith,  secre- 

tary. 


Tr,ai  r  i  u,e  metropolitan 

u  Co.,  the  largest  retail  coal  concern  in  New 

w£rfdr  Llke  the  Metropolitan,  the  Massachusetts 
oal  Co.  is  a  close  corporation  and  its 
shares  are  not  traded  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
or  on  the  open  market. 

This  latest  move  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  trade  as  to  what  will  be  the  next 
ccnsolidafon  to  take  place  in  Greater  Boston  as 
the  spirit  to  get  together”  seems  to  be  in  the 
air  When  such  a  germ  is  abroad  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  other  similar  cases  may  arise  within  the 

'SPeda%  “  b”h"s»  conditions 
tions  UC  as  t0  put  a  Premium  on  consolida- 


J  KleDerinJfn,B07ter  C,U£  haS  g0tten  in  behind 
pie  as  i  fit?  P  f°r  a  stad,um  seating  15,000  peo- 

;  Srr  ,he  b°>-s  ^  m  and 

mocrarv  auV  T  th*,r.hves  in  the  cause  of  de- 
ocracY  ana  Leedom  during  the  late  war.  Mayor 

Un  rrH  \  E'  Sklnner’  of  the  National  Dairy 
w  “T  t°n  er  pr°minent  Chicagoans  are  standing 

Themon  ,nnV,for  the  wonderful  improvement 
he  proposed  stadium  would  be  twice  the  size  of 

m^te  HOOOO  OOO'  th™'  ^  the  C°St  WOuId  approxi- 
nate  $10,000,000  the  amount  to  be  .  raised  by  public 

.ubscription  within  two  years.  It  will  be  of  white 

marble  and  built  entirely  by  soldier  and  sailor  labor. 

Besides  being  a  memorial  and  a  work  of  art,  it  will 

fcommndate  national  political  conventions 
and  other  large  gatherings 

rerd  W.  Peck,  who  raised  the  money  for  the  Audi¬ 
torium.  said  the  plan  tvas  entirely  feasible  and  that  he 
would  personally  aid  Mr.  Dering  and  Mayor  Thomp¬ 
son  in  achieving  the  success  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Dering 
is  president  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co.  and  one  of 
the  widest-known  men  in  the  western  coal  trade. 


Baltimore  Trade  Happenings. 

The  week  ending  May  4  again  illustrated  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  export  movement  which  is  gauged 
by^  the  number  of  bottoms  available  and  not  by  in. 
quiries  and  orders  for  coal  for  foreign  delivery. 

The  total  loaded  for  the  week  on  three  ships  for 
Holland,  Sweden  and  the  British  West  Indies  was 
only  9,349  tons. 

Edward  G.  Skeen  announces  that  he  has  opened 
a  coal  brokerage  business  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building  in  this  city.  Mr.  Skeen  was  the 
assistant  to  Ferdinand  E.  Meyer,  the  Maryland  Fuel 
Administrator,  during  the  war. 

A  group  of  coal  men  including  representatives  of 
Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Coale 
&  Co.,  C.  W.  I-Iendley  &  Co.,  S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal 
Co..  Reid  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Lewis  Fuel  Co.,  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.  and  Emerson  &  Morgan,  ga\'e  a  complimentary 
luncheon  the  past  week  at  the  Merchants’  Club  to 
George  H  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 


_ _ _  _ _ _ 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  constructive 
developments  during  the  last  week  or  ten 
days,  both  in  the  coal  market  and  in  the 
larger  world  of  affairs.  First  and  foremost 
was  the  delivering  of  the  peace  treaty  to 
the  German  delegates,  since  this  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  last  stage  of  the  Paris 
negotiations.  Scarcely  less  momentous 
was  the  highly  successful  termination  of 
the  Fifth  and  last  Liberty  Loan  campaign, 
in  which  the  coal  trade,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  acquitted  itself  very  creditably. 
The  fiasco  which  ended  the  attempt  at  price 
stabilization  in  the  steel  industry  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  dissolution  of  Secretary  Red- 
field’s  Industrial  Board  is  also  regarded  as 
a  favorable  development  by  many  business 
men.  including  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
largest  steel  concerns.  It  evidently  marks 
the  end  of  the  Government’s  efforts  at  price 
regulation,  not  only  in  steel  but  in  coal  and 
other  lines  of  business,  and  will  result  in 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  having  free 
play. 

The  coal  men  have  indicated  in  no  un¬ 
certain  manner  that  they  have  had  enough 
of  Government  regulation,  whose  defects 
they  believe  far  outweigh  its  advantages. 
Even  if  paternalism  were  helpful,  it  would 
be  distasteful  to  those  accustomed  to  run¬ 
ning  their  business  in  their  own  way,  and 
there  is  small  chance  of  any  good  coming 
from  political  meddling  at  this  stage  of  the 
reconstruction  period.  During  the  later 
days  of  the  war  the  various  Washington 
agencies  created  to  meet  the  emergency 
were  dominated  to  a  large  extent  by  capable 
business  men,  including  some  of  the  coal 
trade  leaders.  But  this  class  has  largely 
disappeared  from  public  life  in  the  last  six 
months. 

At  last  it  is  possible  to  record  a  decided 
upturn  in  bituminous  production,  the  week¬ 
ly  output  getting  above  8.000.C00  tons  for  the 
first  time  since  the  middle  of  March.  In  the 
intervening  time  it  has  dropped  below  7,- 
000000  tons  a  week  and  for  quite  a  while 
it  fluctuated  in  the  vicinity  of  7,500,000 
tons.  The  present  output  has  not  been 
materiallv  exceeded  since  January.  Thus 
the  official  figures  bear  out  what  many 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  by  their  own 
observation,  that  the  bituminous  business  is 
picking  up  steadily  even  if  not  at  a  very 
rapid  pace.  Not  only  is  the  tonnage  im¬ 
proving,  but  prices  are  being  maintained 


better  on  the  whole.  There  are  still  weak 
,  spots,  but  they  are  fewer  in  number  and  the 
tonnage  represented  by  the  lowest  quota¬ 
tions  is  smaller  than  formerly.  The  upturn 
began  at  such  a  low  point  that  there  is  still 
a  lot  of  ground  to  recover  before  the  soft 
coal  trade  is  even  on  a  normal  basis  of 
activity,  but  a  few  more  gains  of  the  size 
recorded*  in  the  latest  Government  returns 
will  go  far  toward  putting  it  there. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  for  the  trade 
to  get  back  to  normal  does  not  mean  that 
the  enormous  tonnages  of  1918  must  be 
duplicated.  Those  closest  in  touch  with 
mining  conditions  say  that  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  them  would  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  today.  Labor  shortage  is  reported  even 
now  from  a  few  scattering  sections,  and  it 
will  quickly  become  a  factor  in  nearly  all 
coal  fields  when  an  effort  is  made  to  get  out 
a  materially  increased  tonnage.  Naturally 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  fuel  will  co¬ 
incide  with  general  industrial  revi\*al,  and 
with  other  lines  competing  for  labor  the  drift 
of  men  away  from  the  mines,  which  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  past  few  months,  will  be  ac¬ 
celerated. 

Another  piece  of  constructive  news  is  the 
preliminary  step  recently  taken  to  organize 
'  a  coal  export  association  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  law.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  27  appointed  to  carry  out  this  plan 
is  composed  of  leading  coal  men  from 
various  seaboard  districts,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  they  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  perfecting  an  organization  that 
will  facilitate  the  placing  of  American  coal 
in  foreign  markets  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  before  when  the  necessary  shipping  is 
available.  There  is  need  for  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  building  up  a  large  export  trade. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Government  is  removing  some  of 
the  restrictions  which  have  been  a  handicap 
to  our  exporters.  The  Shipping  Board  is 
now  permitting  shippers  to  charter  foreign 
steamers  to  carry  coal  to  South  America, 
and  the  rule  against  the  making  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  individual  consignees  in  neutral 
European  countries  has  been  rescinded.  This 
latter  action  may  not  be  of  much  practical 
value  just  now.  but  it  will  be  later  on,  and 
it  may  foreshadow  the  allocating  of  tonnage 
by  the  Shipping  Board  which  will  permit 
of  increased  European  shipments  in  the  near 
future. 

It  is  plain  that  Europe  needs  coal  as  much 
as  food.  American  business  men  and 


financiers  returning  from  the  other  side 
emphasize  the  need  of  providing  work  as 
well  as  bread  for  the  masses  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  population.  The  shipment  of  food¬ 
stuffs  will  prevent  starvation  temporarily, 
but  coal  and  raw  materials  of  manufacture 
are  needed  to  restore  industry  and  gradual¬ 
ly  get  things  back  to  a  normal  basis.  Until 
a  start  at  least  is  made  in  this  direction, 
until  Europe  has  something  to  export  in 
exchange  for  the  vast  imports,  world  com¬ 
merce  cannot  be  established  on  a  basis  that 
will  insure  the  best  results  for  the  United 
States.  And  coal  is  one  of  the  things  that 
Europe,  and  particularly  Italy,  will  have  to 
receive  in  considerable  quantities  from  this 
country  before  their  industries  can  get  back 
to  a  normal  footing.  Sooner  or  later  the 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  recogmze 
this  fundamental  fact  and  then  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  transporting  our 
coal  across  the  Atlantic.  Probably  this  time 
is  near  at  hand,  and  if  a  heavy  export  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  carried  on  while  taking  care 
of  increased  requirements  at  home,  the  coal 
producers  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost. 

The  difficulty  of  speeding  up  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  is  illustrated  in  the  anthracite 
region  at  the  present  time.  The  producers 
are  under  pressure  to  increase  their  output 
of  domestic  coal  and  they  are  mining  a  much 
heavier  tonnage  than  two  months  ago  but 
are  unable  to  get  out  anything  like  the  same 
amount  as  a  year  ago.  As  will  be  seen  by 
figures  in  another  column,  the  April  ton¬ 
nage  of  hard  coal  fell  over  a  million  tons 
short  of  April  1918.  There  were  a  number 
of  minor  causes  contributing  to  this  short¬ 
age,  such  as  the  closing  down  of  certain 
collieries  for  repairs,  idleness  at  washeries 
and  greater  care  in  preparation,  but  the 
main  reason  was  labor  shortage — or  per¬ 
haps  a  combination  of  labor  shortage  and 
labor  inefficiency.  A  certain  percentage  of 
the  miners  will  work  steadily  only  under 
constant  urging.  This  was  being  resorted 
to  last  year  to  a  degree  that  savored  of 
coercion,  but  it  is  not  a  factor  now  and  can¬ 
not  be  in  times  of  peace. 

All  indications  point  to  an  active  summer 
in  anthracite,  though  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  a  slight  let-up  in  demand  should 
occur  in  July  and  August.  The  present  rush 
for  stove  and  egg  results  from  an  effort  to 
crow'd  several  months’  business  into  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  Buying  was  too 
much  restricted  in  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  and  stocks  were  allowed  to  run  down 
more  than  prudence  dictated.  The  boat¬ 
men’s  strike  in  New  York  harbor  was  a 
factor,  of  course,  since  it  meant  that  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  most  important  hard  coal 
market  were  interfered  with  more  or  less 
seriously  for  the  best  part  of  two  months. 
In  any  event,  the  circumstances  show  the 
difficulty  of  catching  up  on  deferred  ship¬ 
ments  whether  the  postponement  is  volun¬ 
tary  or  otherwise.  Many  expect  to  see  the 
bituminous  situation  work  out  along  the 
same  lines  ;  also  the  situation  in  anthracite 
steam  sizes.  Both  of  these  fuels  have  been 
depressed  for  a  long  time ;  consumers  have 
not  been  buying  freely  and  have  allowed 
their  stocks  to  run  dangerously  low  in  many 
instances.  The  danger  is  not  apparent  now. 
but  it  will  be  if  everyone  tries  to  replenish 
at  the  same  time.  Conversely,  the  more 
people  who  lay  in  their  coal  now.  whether  they 
are  users  of  anthracite  or  bituminous,  the 
less  danger  there  will  be  of  a  serious  short¬ 
age  developing  next  winter. 
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Trade  Conditions  At  New  York. 

Anthracite  Shippers  Are  Making  Slow  Progress  in  Overcoming  Earlier  Tonnage  Losses  — 
Better  Grades  of  Bituminous  Being  Steadily  Tied  Up  on  Contracts. 


Anthracite  producers  are  engaged  in  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome  the  deficit  in  supplies  of 
domestic  coal  resulting  from  half-time 
operations  in  February  and  March,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  meeting  the  usual  spring  demand. 
This  is  a  slow  process  and  one  that  will  re¬ 
quire  many  weeks  to  complete.  The  cur¬ 
tailment  in  February  and  March  resulted  in 
a  production  loss  of  5,275,000  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  two  months  last  year, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  a  loss  of  over 
1,100,000  tons  in  April,  caused  by  the  mines 
working  part  time  early  in  the  month  and 
to  labor  shortage  holding  down  output  later 
on. 

This  means  that  during  the  past  three 
months  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  one  active  month  has  been  lost  to  the 
market.  Anyone  who  supposes  that  there 
was  a  corresponding  drop  in  consumption 
during  those  months  on  account  of  weather 
conditions  is  badly  mistaken.  The  saving 
on  this  score  did  not  amount  to  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  loss  at  the  outside,  and 
probably  10  or  15  per  cent  would  be  nearer 
the  mark.  Demand  was  light  because  con¬ 
sumers  and  retail  dealers  were  using  up 
their  stocks  in  the  hope  of  replacing  them 
at  lower  prices  after  April  1. 

When  that  hope  was  dissipated  and  it  was 
realized  that  prices  were  going  up  a 
scramble  ensued  which  became  more  strenu¬ 
ous  when  it  was  found  coal  was  scarce.  The 
producing  interests  are  booked  for  many 
weeks  ahead  on  everything  larger  than  pea 
coal.  They  are  farthest  behind  on  their 
orders  for  egg  and  stove  coal,  but  chestnut 
and  broken  are  easy  only  in  a  comparative 
sense.  Deliveries  are  often  delayed  for 
several  weeks  even  on  those  sizes.  Pea  coal 
can  be  had  promptly,  and  certain  grades 
can  be  bought  from  independent  operators 
at  varying  discounts  up  to  50  cents  a  ton. 
But  with  most  producers  that  size  is  not 
troublesome,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  customers  will  take  it  in  order  to 
get  the  other  sizes. 

Retail  dealers  are  also  booked  weeks 
ahead.  This  is  true  locally  and  in  all-rail 
territory.  They  have  not  so  many  orders 
as  a  year  ago,  but  the  number  is  fully  up  to 
the  average  of  pre-war  ye'ars.  Dealers  in 
this  city,  however,  report  that  owners  ot 
apartment  houses  and  hotels  that  burn 
buckwheat  are  not  stocking  up  on  nearly 
the  same  lavish  scale  as  last  year,  when  they 
were  utilizing  areaways  and  vacant  lots  in 
addition  to  their  regular  storage  places. 
This  and  the  slow  demand  from  industrial 
users  is  reacting  on  the  steam  sizes,  al¬ 
though  the  fact  that  many  washeries  are 
idle  tends  to  prevent  the  market  from  be¬ 
coming  glutted.  No.  1  buckwheat  has 
recently  firmed  up  a  little,  in  fact,  and  rice 
is  also  in  fairly  good  shape.  Barley,  how¬ 
ever.  remains  a  weak  spot,  with  prices 
ranging  from  $1.25  up. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  slowly  but 
steadily  becoming  less  of  a  buyer’s  market. 
To  the  buyer  whose  only  requirement  is 
that  coal  must  be  black  this  does  not  apply, 


for  stuff  that  will  meet  his  specifications  is 
still  plentiful  and  cheap.  But  the  more 
fastidious  class  of  consumers,  those  who 
purchase  by  quality  as  well  as  by  price,  are 
not  having  things  quite  so  much  their  own 
way. 

This  is  especially  true  when  it  comes  to 
contracting.  Producers  of  standard  grades 
of  soft  coal,  and  more  particularly  those 
whose  output  is  above  the  average  in  quali¬ 
ty  and  who  enjoy  a  good  reputation  for 
shipping  on  their  contracts  when  spot 
prices  are  high,  are  so  well  sold  up  that  in 
many  cases  they  are  not  looking  for  any  more 
long-term  business.  They  may  have  a  little 
tonnage  for  prompt  shipment,  but  they  are 
less  disposed  than  formerly  to  shade  the  price  ’ 
in  order  to  effect  spot  sales. 

A  lot  of  consumers  are  not  fully  awake  to 
the  situation  which  is  developing  in  the 
better  coals.  This  situation  is,  in  brief,  that 
such  coals  are  being  tied 'up  to  an  extent 
that  will  soon  make  it  impossible  to  buy 
them  on  contract  at  anything  like  present 
prices,  if  at  all.  Consumers  who  delay  much 
longer  will  be  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
depending  on  the  open  market  and  paying 
fancy  prices  if  they  desire  good  coal,  or  ac¬ 
cepting  lower  grades. 

Operators  are  cautious  about  obligating 
themselves  too  heavily,  both  on  account  of 
the  probable  labor  shortage  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  strong  spot  market  next 
winter.  They  will  not  listen  at  all  to  the 
man  who  wants  to  close  a  contract  now,  at 
present  prices,  and  start  accepting  deliveries 
on  it  a  few  weeks  or  months  from  now. 
There  "are  many  such  among  consumers — 
those  who  still  have  sizable  stocks  on  hand 
or  who  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  low 
prices  in  the  open  market  for  a  while  longer 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  unable  to 
contract  for  their  fall  and  winter  require¬ 
ments.  In  other  words,  they  want  the  coal 
man  to  hold  the  bag  and  the  latter  is  stead¬ 
fastly  refusing  to  do  so. 

The  tidewater  market  is  in  danger  of 
being  weakened  again  by  excessive  ship¬ 
ments.  Considerable  unsold  tonnage  has 
already  accumulated  at  the  piers  and  there 
are  also  quite  a  few  loaded  boats  offering. 
Not  many  sacrifice  sales  are  reported  as  yet, 
but  the  present  market  has  not  enough  ab¬ 
sorptive  capacity  to  justify  anyone  in  ship¬ 
ping  too  much  unconsigned  coal  to  tide¬ 
water. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor, 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Anthra- 

Bitum- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

inous. 

March  13-19  . 

.  1,504 

1,883 

March  20-26  . 

.  870 

2,661 

March  27-April  2  ...  . 

.  1,688 

3,492 

April  3-9 . 

.  3,198 

4.205 

April  10-16  . 

.  4,297 

4,762 

April  17-23 . 

.  4.994 

5,252 

April  24-30  . 

6.208 

Mav  8-14  . 

.  6,343 

5,384 

May  1-7  . 

.  6,604 

5,292 

CONDITIONS  AT  BOSTON. 


Southern  Coal  Exports  May  Affect  New 
England  Trade  Later  On. 

That  the  exportation  of  Southern  coals  is  bound 
to  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  trade  in  New 
England  is  the  opinion  advanced  this  week  by  one 
of  the  leading  coal  men.  His  view  is  that  the  export 
business  is  sure  to  come ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  only 
waiting  until  the  Shipping  Board  has  enough  vessels 
available  to  permit  some  of  them  to  be  diverted 
from  transporting  food  and  other  supplies  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  elsewhere  to  coal  carrying,  and  he  says 
that  the  business  has  been  waiting  ever  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice — but  there  was  no  chance 
to  fill  the  orders. 

This  man  points  out  that  all  efforts  to  impress 
upon  New  England  industrial  heads— executives  of 
paper  and  textile  mills  and  all  sorts  of  manufac¬ 
turing  plants — the  need  for  having  their  water-borne 
coal  brought  here  from  the  South  during  the  months 
when  the  weather  is  favorable  has  failed,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  able  now  to  purchase  what  they  may 
need  and  have  it  transported  by  rail  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  more  reasonable  rates,  and  partly  because 
they  are  not  over-rushed  and  most  of  them  are  well 
stocked  with  coal. 

Meantime,  while  New  England  manufacturers  are 
waiting,  he  says,  the  demand  from  the  West  is  in¬ 
creasing  steadily.  This  increased  call  from  the  West 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  weeks 
go  by  and  fall  approaches. 

What  is  more  significant,  however,  is,  according 
to  this  man,  who  recently  has  been  in  touch  with  a 
number  of  the  Southerners,  that  the  latter  are  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  “cocky”  and  are  rapidly  coming 
to  an  attitude  of  indifference  in  regard  to  orders 
from  New  England— because  they  are  able  to  sell 
elsewhere  and  because  they  have  found  that  the 
steel  mills,  for  instance,  are  ready  to  take  up  much 
of  their  “slack.” 

Southern  Coal  May  Go  to  Italy. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  orders  from  Italy 
and  South  America,  where  coal  is  wanted  the  worst 
way  and  the  price  is  mere  or  less  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  can  be  filled.  New  England  will  have  to 
take  notice,  especially  as  only  a  limited  part  of  its 
supply  possibly  can  be  brought  here  by  all-rail  routes. 
This  man  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
foreign  orders  start,  the  matter  of  25,  50,  75  cents, 
or  even  $1  a  ton,  will  cut  far  less  figure  than  on  the 
New  England  trade  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
freight  abroad  will  be  from  $12  to  $15  a  ton,  say, 
compared  with  $2  to  $2.50  a  ton  to  New  England. 

That  is  to  sav  that  if  coal  delivered  here  costs 
$275  a  ton  at  the  mines  and  can  be  brought  alongside 
the  wharves  in  Boston  for  $2  freight  charge,  mak¬ 
ing,  say,  $4.75  in  all,  25  cents  advance  looks  much 
more  than  the  same  increase  put  upon  coal  costing 
$2.75  a  ten,  and  $12  or  $15  for  freight,  or  $14.75  to 
$17.75  alongside  a  wharf  in  Italy  or  Argentina.  If 
this  situation,  develops,  as  the  man  referred  to  ex¬ 
pects,  then  New  England  consumers  will  have  to 
wake  up  indeed,  and  undoubtedly  they  will  be  forced 
1o  pay  higher  prices,  anyway. 

Southern  Coals  Inactive. 

At  present  there  is  no  activity  at  all  in  Southern 
coal,  shipments  are  light  and  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  vessels.  A  change  must  come  by  late 
July  or  the  first  of  August,  one  that  will  be  of  a 
most  decided  nature. 

For  water  coal,  about  $7.90  gross  on  New  River 
is  being  secured,  and  rail  coal  is  selling  at  from 
$2.75  to  $3  net  at  the  mines. 

There  is  practically  no  spot  business.  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  institutions  are  making  their  contracts 
now,  and  the  city  of  Boston  has  just  opened  bids, 
but  has  not  awarded  its  contracts  this  week.  As 
these  are  to  be  on  the  specifications  basis,  many  con¬ 
cerns  have  held  aloof.  The  closing  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad’s  contracts  at  about  $2.50,  average 
basis,  has  aroused  interest  here,  but  higher  prices 
will  prevail  on  contracts  for  New  England  indus¬ 
trials,  it  is  said. 
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PITTSBURGH  MARKET.  CONDITIONS  AT  CHICAGO. 


The  retail  trade  continues  to  be  brisk,  although 
there  was  a  very  unfavorable  “spell  of  weather”  for 
deliveries.  While  it  rained,  the  dealers  held  back 
on  all  deliveries,  except  those  absolutely  necessary, 
but  on  Tuesday  they  resumed  full  blast  again.  The 
advance  of  50  cents  a  ton  in  Greater  Boston  has  had 
a  good  effect  in  helping  to  arouse  people  to  the  need 
for  ordering  early  and  giving  the  coal  man  a  chance 
to  put  the  coal  in  their  bins  while  the  going  is  good. 
The  “Buy  Early”  campaign  thus  far  appears  to  have 
been  a  remarkably  successful  bit  of  advertising  on 
the  part  of  the  retail  trade,  and,  of  course,  the  more 
of  a  success  that  it  is,  the  better  off  will  be  the  pub¬ 
lic  next  winter,  so  far  as  coal  supply  goes.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  enables  the  New  England  coal  dealer  to 
handle  the  bulk  of  his  orders  when  the  chance  is 
best  to  take  a  good  profit  with  the  least  trouble  to 
himself,  and,  if  he  keeps  his  collections  up,  as  most 
of  them  are  doing  now,  to  have  his  bank  account 
good  and  fat. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CONDITIONS. 


Quite  an  Inflow  of  Orders,  with  Most  Fields 
Reporting  Increased  Production. 

Charleston.  W.  Va.,  May  15.— Business  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  volume  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  districts  in  the  State  where  some  gains  were 
not  scored  last  week,  and  gains  were  sufficient  in 
some  instances  to  bring  production  up  to  normal. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  the  increase.  In  the 
first  place,  more.export  business  has  been  placed  and 
still  more  is  in  sight,  more  ships  apparently  being 
available.  In  the  next  place,  the  lake  buyers  appear 
to  be  in  the  market  for  more  coal,  and  districts 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  favored  with  lake 
orders  to  amount  to  anything  have  their  mines  going 
on  filling  such  orders.  The  railroads  also  are  pur¬ 
chasing  larger  quantities  of  coal.  Prices  throughout 
the  State,  for  the  most  part,  are  holding  up  and  are 
almost  on  the  old  government  fixed-price  basis,  with 
the  exception  of  slack.  With  a  renewed  demand  for 
coal,  the  labor  shortage  is  becoming  more  acute,  there 
being  two  districts  at  least  where  it  is  possible  to 
secure  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  labor  necessary 
for  full  capacity  operation.  But  reports  indicated 
that  miners  who  had  left  are  returning  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  The  prediction  is  now  freely  made  that  a  car 
shortage  will  make  itself  felt  in  the  near  future. 

By  the  10th  of  May,  as  illustrating  general  coal 
trade  conditions,  mines  in  the  New  River  field  were 
being  operated  on  a  full-time  basis,  with  orders 
ahead  to  keep  them  going  continuously  for  some  time 
to  come.  This  is  one  of  the  fields  where  labor  short¬ 
age  is  being  seriously  felt. 

A  gradual  increase  in  output  in  the  Kanawha  dis¬ 
trict  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  revival  of  de¬ 
mand,  although  the  business  placed  in  the  district 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  more  than  a  50  per 
cent  production.  The  principal  factor  in  stimulating 
operations  has  been  an  increased  tonnage  to  the 
lakes,  although  the  demand  at  other  points  in  the 
West  is  somewhat  more  lively.  Prices  of  coal  are 
still  on  a  lower  level  than  the  producers  would  like 
to  see,  but  it  is  felt  that  as  the  market  develops 
prices  will  advance,  and  operators  are  sanguine  as 
to  the  future  and  what  it  will  bring  forth. 

Further  gains  were  in  evidence  in  the  Logan  dis¬ 
trict,  production  jumping  from  138,000  to  162,000 
tons  last  week.  It  is  now  not  very  far  behind  that 
of  the  same  period  of  1918. 

Tonnage  mined  in  the  Fairmont  region  continues 
to  increase,  the  first  ten  days  of  May  being  in  every 
respect  the  best  ten  days  the  mines  of  Northern 
West  Virginian  have  had  since  the  1st  of  February. 
The  bulk  of  the  new  business  has  its  origin  at  lake 
ports,  and  much  of  this  is  being  shipped  to  Canada. 
There  has  been  also  an  increase  in  Eastern  ship¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  have  been  for  export,  al¬ 
though  a  fair  percentage  has  been  consigned  to  East¬ 
ern  railroads.  Cars*  are  becoming  somewhat  more 
scarce  in  the  field,  but  are  still  sufficient  to  meet  the 
present  demand. 

In  the  Pocahontas  district  there  was  a  decrease 
in  production  amounting  to  19,000  tons  last  week, 
the  drop  being  from  266,000  tons  to  24/, 000  tons. 


Awarding  of  Railroad  Contracts  Overshadows 
Other  Developments  of  Week. 

Approximately  1,500,000  tons  of  coal,  ranging  in 
grade  from  slack  to  prepared  sizes,  have  been 
shipped  by  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  the 
past  few  days,  according  to  authoritative  figures 
given  out  this  week. 

The  railroads  are  now  coming  into  the  market 
with  a  rush  for  their  annual  supply  of  fuel,  which  is 
unusually  large  in  anticipation  of  an  active  and 
prosperous  year.  Among  those  that  have  placed 
their  orders  in  the  last  couple  of  days  are  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  western  lines,  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  The 
New  York  Central  also  has  awarded  its  annual  con¬ 
tract,  but  the  figures  are  not  obtainable  at  this  writ¬ 
ing. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  western  lines  have  awarded 


its  contracts  for  coal  for  11 

months,  ending  March 

31,  1920,  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Price. 

Cleveland  Belmont  Coal  Co. 

.  60,000 

$2.10 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co . 

.  300,000 

2.10 

Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.... 

.  270,000 

2.10 

Meister  Coal  Co . 

.  90,000 

2.10 

A.  J.  Morgan  Coal  Co . 

.  60,000 

2.10 

Mineral  State  Coal  Co . 

.  150,000 

2.00 

Moreland  Coke  Co . 

.  150,000 

1.94 

J.  A.  Paisley  Coal  Co . 

.  120,000 

2.10 

Barton  Coal  Co . 

.  45,000 

2.10 

North  Belmont  Coal  Co.... 

.  45,000 

2.10 

Pursglove-Maher  Coal  Co. . 

.  60,000 

2.10 

Schick  Coal  Co . 

.  120,000 

2.10 

Vailey  Camp  Coal  Co . 

.  180,000 

2.10 

Y.  &  O.  Coal  Co . 

.  60,000 

2.10 

Akron  Coal  Co.... . 

.  375,000 

2.05 

Breese  Trenton  Mining  Co. 

.  60,000 

2.35 

Breese  Trenton  Mining  Co. 

.  90,000 

2.25 

Here  are  the  P.  &  L.  E. 

contracts  for 

the  same 

period : 

Tons, 

Maximum.  Price. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

.  419,184 

$2.35 

Ollett  Bros.  Coal  Co . 

.  84,296 

2.25 

New  Geneva  Fuel  Co . 

.  53,792 

2.00 

Tait  Bros.  Coal  Co . 

.  34,440 

1.98 

P.  C.  &  Y.  Coal  Co . 

.  106,272 

2.35 

Washington  C.  &  C.  Co.... 

.  57,072 

2.35 

Total  mine-run  . 

.  755,056 

.  ... 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 

Erie  Railroad 

contracts 

for  slack  are : 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

.  52,152 

$2.10 

Ollett  Bros.  Coal  Co . 

.  14,760 

2.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  this  railroad  coal 
was  bought  at  $2.10.  Spot  coal  in  prepared  sizes  is 
now  ranging  in  price  from  $2.35  to  $2.90,  while 
mine-run  is  in  good  demand  around  $2.25  to  the 
jobber  and  $2.35  to  the  consumer. 

Contracts  with  industrial  users  are  now  being 
made  for  mine-run  at  $2.35  and  slack  at  $2.10.  Spot 
slack  sold  in  big  quantities  at  the  close  of  last  week 
at  from  $1.75  to  $2.10,  most  of  it  at  $1.90. 

It  is  said  by  one  usually  well  informed  on  railroad 
contracts  that  the  New  York  Central’s  order  will, 
when  made  public,  show  to  involve  three-quarters  of 
a  million  tons,  at  $2.35.  With  their  reserve  piles 
practically  exhausted,  the  big  industrial  concerns 
in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  district  are  expected 
to  come  into  the  local  market  for  coal  next  week. 

Mine  operators  announce  that  they  are  making 
every  sort  of  overture  to  mine  workers  all  over  the 
country  to  come  to  Pittsburgh,  for  they  declare  they 
have  not  sufficient  men  to  supply  the  demand  for 
production  made  upon  them.  They  are  apprehen¬ 
sive,  too,  that  a  coal  shortage  will  follow  should  the 
so-called  Johns  act  of  West  Virginia,  prohibiting 
the  transportation  of  gas  outside  that  State,  become 
operative. 

Union  miners  of  the  Fairmont-Clarksburg  region 
prefer  a  complete  shut-down  to  operation  on  con¬ 
tracts  taken  at  prices  that  seem  too  low  to  make  the 
present  wage  scale  impossible. 


Activity  in  Near  Future  Foreshadowed — - 
Increase  in  Contract  Business. 

Railroad  and  steam  tonnage  features  the  coal  buy¬ 
ing  situation,  and  the  activity  now  quite  generally 
present  foreshadows  greater  activity  in  the  near 
future.  Prices  are  well  sustained,  backed  up  by  the 
high  labor  cost  of  the  product,  coupled  with  rela¬ 
tively  short  running  time.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
up  to  date,  aided  by  high  wages  and  the  strong  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  producers,  makes  an  appreciably 
lower  price  level  for  coal  out  of  the  question  during 
the  present  producing  year,  according  to  the  best 
trade  authorities,  and  there  are  many  coal  trade 
prophets  who  sanguinely  predict  a  sharp  advance  in 
selling  quotations  next  fall  and  winter  when  the 
belated  rush  of  orders  come  in  and  the  transposition 
organism  functions  at  its  worst. 

There  is  contract  activity  reported  from  nearly 
every  Illinois  and  Indiana  producing  district.  Rail¬ 
roads  have  asked  for  bids  in  conformity  with  the 
now  settled  policy  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  buy  in  the  open  market  and  make  no  terms 
with  operators  en  masse.  This  decision  followed 
Director  General  Hines’  pronouncement  that  the 
railroads  will  not  pay  the  producers’  asked  price  for 
steel  and  the  disbandment  of  the  Federal  price  sta¬ 
bilizing  brand. 

In  some  districts,  notably  southern  Illinois,  the 
demand  for  prepared  sizes  is  especially  large,  indi¬ 
cating  that  retail  yards  are  preparing  for  the  active 
fall  and  winter  business.  All  this  applies  to  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal,  while  anthracite  continues  to  receive  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  May  buying  and  storing  is  well 
up  to  expectations,  and  the  new  users  developed  by 
war  prosperity  times  have  more  than  offset  those 
who  decline  to  pay  the  present  high  prices  and  have 
switched  to  other  fuel.  Coke  is  moving  freely  for 
both  industrial  and  domestic  purposes. 

According  to  tabulated  reports  received  at  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  National  Coal  Association  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
tonnage  sold  during  the  past  week  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  week,  the  respective  figures  being  8,379 
and  6,773  cars.  Of  the  later  week’s  total,  6,258  cars 
were  of  the  Illinois  product  and  2,121  cars  were  of 
Indiana  stock.  The  respective  increases  over  the 
previous  week  were  1,350  and  248  cars.  These  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  include  a  number  of  railroad  contracts 
reported  since  the  above  totals  were  made  up,  but 
mention  of  which  is  made  below. 

An  Optimistic  View. 

“The  coal  business  just  now  is  all  right,”  said  one 
of  the  more  optimistic  operator-jobbers  with  which 
Saward’s  representative  has  talked.  “The  reason 
we  hear  so  much  about  ‘rotten  business’,  is  because 
coal  men  have  poor  memories,”  continued  he.  “It 
is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  war  trading  con¬ 
ditions  will  continue,  now  that  the  war  is  over  and 
the  Fuel  Administration  restrictions  have  been  abro¬ 
gated.  In  the  pre-war  period  not  a  great  deal  of 
business  is  ever  closed  before  July,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  year  will  compare  very  favorable 
with  any  of  the  good  years  before  the  war  as  re¬ 
gards  tonnage  marketed  and  engaged  up  to  middle 
of  May. 

“Moreover,  comparatively  speaking,  operators  are 
getting  more  profitable  prices  now  than  in  the  pre¬ 
war  days  and  know  a  lot  more  about  standing  for  a 
right  price  than  they  ever  did  before.  On  top  of 
this,  they  have  made  money  during  the  war  and  are 
in  a  better  position  financially  to  hold  for  a  profit 
price  than  they  ever  have  been  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  business.  All  in  all,  business  is  seasonably 
good,  not  ‘rotten,’  as  some  of  our  pessimistic  friends 
so  delight  in  mouthing.” 

The  Southern  Illinois  operators  did  a  big  contract 
railroad  business,  also  some  contract  business  in 
prepared  sizes  at  slightly  under  average  prices. 
Washed  coal,  prepared,  sold  at  $2.80. 


The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  renewing  tipples  re¬ 
cently  burned  at  its  West  Virginia  mines  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Sellers  Anticipate  Early  Steam  Demand — 
Prices  Hold  Well. 

The  coal  demand  for  the  week  is  very  slightly 
better  than  it  was  the  week  before,  but  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  not  as  great  as  was  expected  and  therefore 
some  of  the  Cincinnati  operators  are  disappointed. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  disappointed  at  what  they 
expected  and  didn’t  get  rather  than  in  any  total 
failure  of  increased  selling  or  more  hopeful  pros¬ 
pects.  The  records  show  that  business  is  really 
getting  better  all  the  time. 

The  call  for  domestic  sizes  of  smokeless  still  is 
insistent  and  urgent.  Producers  say  they  could  get 
$4.50  for  it  if  they  had  it.  Of  course  that  does  not 
mean  all  it  says,  for  if  they  had  it,  that  fact  would 
constitute  the  sufficient  occasion  for  a  lower  quota¬ 
tion.  A  very  large  proportion  of  present  sales  is  to 
dealers  for  domestic  consumers. 

The  disturbing  element  in  the  situation  is  the 
slowness  of  steam  orders.  Coal  producers  are  not 
deploring  the  lack  of  contracts  so  much  as  the  lack 
of  orders.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties,  they  are 
not  keen  to  tie  themselves  up  to  furnish  a  certain 
large  tonnage  of  their  product  for  an  extended 
length  of  time  at  a  certain  specified  price  that  is 
based  on  present  conditions,  not  only  of  production 
but  of  competition. 

But  they  would  like  to  see  some  signs  that  steam 
users  are  needing  and  buying  coal  and  are  going  to 
buy  in  increased  volume  in  the  near  future.  Their 
information  now  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  coal¬ 
consuming  plants  are  not  yet  at  work  on  peace¬ 
time  production  and  that  others  are  working  only 
a  fraction  of  the  time.  Of  course  they  know  that 
this  situation  will  right  itself  sooner  or  later,  but 
they  have  begun  to  fear  that  it  may  be  later. 

Prices  Reflect  Strength. 

Prices  have  held  well  according  to  the  association 
reports.  The  latest  of  these  figures  show  that  for 
the  splint  districts  the  average  of  nrices  realized 
on  prepared  sizes  has  been  $2.79  for  Kanawha ;  $2.74 
for  Logan ;  $2.80  for  Williamson ;  $2.81  for  Hazard ; 
$2.86  for  Harlan;  $3.08  for  Apalachian.  Mine-run 
has  been  $1.97  for  Kanawha;  $1.95  for  Logan;  $2.50 
for  Williamson  ;  $2.05  for  Hazard  ;  $2.37  for  Harlan  ; 
$2.43  for  Apalachian.  Nut  and  slack  has  been  $1.66 
for  Kanawha;  $2.01  for  Logan;  $1.65  for  William¬ 
son;  $1.95  for  Hazard;  $1.91  for  Harlan  and  $1.75 
for  Apalachian.  These  prices  are  for  actual  sales, 
varying  of  course  in  size,  but  larger  than  those  of 
the  preceding  week. 

The  word  is  that  lake  shipments  are  gradually 
taking  on  proportion.  During  the  week  the  Kanawha 
district  was  drawn  on  heavily  for  the  Northwest  and 
the  Harlan  and  Hazard  districts  showed  large  car¬ 
goes  lakeward.  The  real  lake  business,  however, 
may  hardly  be  said  to  have  started.  The  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  orders  during  the  week  past  indicates 
that  the  big  call  from  that  direction  is  not  far 
removed.  Operators  count  on  it  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  or  at  latest  by  the  1st  of  June.  There  seems 
to  be  no  possible  question  about  the  volume  of  the 
lake  business  when  finally  it  does  come. 

The  foreign  demand  on  the  bituminous  producers 
of  this  section  is  all  that  could  be  asked,  but  the  re¬ 
lease  of  shipping  has  again  become  somewhat  spas¬ 
modical  and  uncertain.  It  is  better  than  it  was  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  it  lacks  much  of  being  satis¬ 
factory  and  sufficient. 

Sampling  by  Foreign  Trade. 

The  W'inifrede  Coal  Co.  sold  a  sample  cargo  of 
2,000  tons  of  Kanawha  coal  for  gas  production  in 
South  America  a  few  days  ago,  which  if  satisfactory 
is  to  be  followed  by  an  order  for  150,000  tons.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  producers  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
this  testing  of  American  bituminous  going  on  in 
fields  of  consumption  where  coal  from  this  country 
has  never  been  known  and  that  this  fact  will  even¬ 
tually  mean  the  complete  solution  of  any  possible 
problem  of  a  coal  surplus. 

Railroad  contracts  are  now  being  let.  The  Big 
Four  opened  bids  a  few  days  ago  for  1,000,000  tons. 


The  company  has  not  yet  given  out  the  figures,  nor 
announced  the  allotments,  but  coal  men  are  some¬ 
what  disturbed  at  the  rumor  that  the  bids  ran  as 
low  as  $1.90  and  that  one  of  the  large  companies, 
which  has  heretofore  stood  out  for  firm  quotations, 
is  to  have  an  order  for  300,000  tons  at  that  price. 
Cincinnati  coal  men  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  railroad  situation  and  have  dared  to  hope  that 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  were  under  control  of 
the  Government  would  give  them  a  chance  to  sell 
it  a  fair  profit  instead  of  no  profit  at  all. 

Municipal  contracts  are  providing  some  market  for 
coal  and  in  this  connection  the  process  seems  to  be 
much  more  satisfactory.  In  only  a  few  instances 
have  they  gone  below  the  figures  fixed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 


Signs  of  Bituminous  Revival  Still  Lacking — 
Anthracite  Shippers  Far  Behind. 

The  two  branches  of  the  coal  trade  still  differ 
widely.  It  is  hard  to  get  anthracite  enough  to  meet 
the  demand.  It  is  still  harder  to  sell  the  bituminous 
that  is  turned  out.  The  change  for  the  week  has 
been  slight ;  bituminous  jobbers  do  not  claim  any 
improvement  yet.  They  are  looking  for  it  and  say 
it  must  come  before  long,  but  it  must  follow  revival 
in  business  generally.  Some  branches  of  business 
show  improvement,  but  the  steel  trade,  which  so 
nearly  leads  all  the  rest,  is  not  in  as  good  shape  as 
it  might  be.  That  is  the  main  difficulty.  It  is  shown 
by  the  refusal  of  the  iron-ore  shippers  on  the  lakes 
to  order  the  big  fleet  to  bring  down  the  cargoes  that 
are  usually  moving  fast  by  this  time  of  the  year. 
Iron  furnaces  are  running  indifferently.  So  general 
business  waits. 

Bituminous  operators  find  much  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  output  down  to  the  level  of  sales.  Slack 
is  going  at  cut  prices  more  than  it  should,  though 
there  is  a  special  reason  why  there  is  a  surplus  of 
it  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Lake  shippers  mostly 
reject  the  slack  and  it  has  to  be  sold  in  some  way 
outside  of  that  trade  or  stocked  for  the  fall  de¬ 
mand.  Some  stocking  has  been  done  now,  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  a  decline  in  price.  This  state 
of  things  is  likely  to  last  a  while  unless  the  general 
demand  runs  up,  and  that  does  not  appear  likely  just 
yet.  Some  shippers  predict  that  it  will  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  30  days,  but  that  is  mostly 
a  guess.  They  know  it  must  happen  before  long 
and  that  is  about  the  extent  of  it. 

So,  while  the  feeling  is  stronger  day  by  day,  the 
realization  is  not  in  sight  yet.  Everybody  counsels 
firmness.  The  jobbers  as  a  whole  appear  to  be 
stronger  than  the  operators.  Jobbers  will  refuse  to 
shade  their  prices,  and  then  there  will  come  in  a  let¬ 
ter  offering  slack  at  a  price  that  tends  to  demoralize 
the  trade.  At  the  same  time  it  is  agreed  that  price 
reduction  does  not  help  the  trade.  Consumers  will 
not  stock  up  till  prices  begin  to  stiffen,  and  every¬ 
body  knows  it;  but  the  mines  have  slack  that  they 
cannot  sell  and  they  try  the  old  plan  of  disposing  of 
it.  It  has  not  yet  been  reported  that  any  consumer 
is  piling  up  slack  because  he  can  get  it  cheap.  The 
mine  is  simply  giving  him  a  part  of  the  coal  it  has 
to  sell,  and  it  gets  not  even  a  “thank  you”  for  it. 

Demand  for  anthracite  is  still  heavy  and  shippers 
are  finding  it  hard  to  get  as  much  for  lake  shipment 
as  they  would  like.  Some,  who  stopped  loading  ves¬ 
sels  in  order  to  meet  their  rail  and  local  orders,  have 
again  taken  tonnage  and  will  try  to  make  up  lost 
time,  as  it  will  not  answer  to  let  the  business  lag 
till  late  in  the  season.  Shipments  for  the  week  total 
91,100  tons,  falling  last  week.  Of  this  52,100  tons 
cleared  for  Duluth-Superior,  25,900  tons  for  Mil¬ 
waukee,  7,000  tons  for  Waukegan,  3,200  tons  for 
Fort  William,  and  2,900  tons  for  Marquette. 

Freight  rates  are  47J4  cents  to  Milwaukee  and 
Waukegan,  and  A2]/2  cents  to  Fort  William,  Duluth 
and  Marquette. 


A.  A.  Layne,  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Logansport 
Coal  Co.,  the  Pittsburg  &  Allegheny  Coal  Co.,  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Clarion  Coal  Co.  and  the  Pittsburg  & 
Cambria  Coal  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION. 


Cool  Weather  Stimulates  Retail  Trade  — 
Some  Improvement  in  Bituminous 

With  the  cold  and  wet  weather  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  all  spring  up  to  this  time,  especially  during 
the  past  week,  the  retailers  have  made  up  much  of 
the  tonnage  lost  by  the  mild  winter.  While  the 
dealers  have  been  anxious  to  sell  this  coal,  yet  it 
has  interfered  very  much  with  their  summer  storing 
orders.  As  it  is  the  retailer  is  under  pressure  in 
two  directions — the  fellow  who  wants  his  winter  coal 
in  at  once,  and  the  householder  who  wants  a  ton  or 
a  half  ton  to  fill  in  for  current  consumption.  ‘ 

At  this  time  the  market  has  almost  been  upset  by 
the  mad  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  stove 
coal.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  market  can  ever 
expect  to  get  the  amount  of  stove  coal  that  is  being 
called  for  by  the  trade.  The  call  for  this  size  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  production.  Chestnut  continues 
to  closely  follow  stove  in  demand,  but  while  most 
dealers  always  have  some  chestnut  on  hand,  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  run  across  a  half  dozen  in  a 
single  day  who  have  no  stove. 

If  it  were  not  for  pea  the  market  from  the  opera¬ 
tors’  standpoint  would  be  a  most  satisfactory  one. 
This  size  is  giving  all  shippers  much  trouble  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  week  of  cool 
weather  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  some  shippers  wrould  have 
been  compelled  to  dispose  of  this  size  at  a  loss.  Even 
at  that  quite  a  little  tonnage  of  this  coal  is  being 
offered  at  cut  prices  up  to  as  much  as  30  cents  off. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  have  been  compelled 
to  resort  again  to  their  storage  yards  to  take  care 
of  their  surplus  production. 

There  have  recently  been  many  complaints  as  to 
the  preparation  of  coal  coming  to  this  market  and 
some  dealers  have  taken  the  matter  up  strongly  with 
their  shippers.  The  chief  complaint  recently  has 
been  as  to  the  smallness  of  nut  coal,  while  not  a  few 
dealers  have  complained  of  excessive  dirt  in  ship¬ 
ments  received  by  them. 

Steam  Trade  Not  Very  Active. 

The  only  activity  in  the  steam  trade  is  in  buck¬ 
wheat.  Most  shippers  are  fairly  well  able  to  take 
care  of  their  production  on  this  size,  but  we  hear 
of  some  cutting  by  shippers  of  less  desirable  coals. 
Rice  is  only  in  fair  demand,  with  hardly  any  call 
at  all  for  barley. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  we  occasionally  run  into 
a  shipper  who  is  optimistic  enough  to  claim  that  his 
business  is  showing  improvement.  We  noted  several 
instances  of  this  kind  lately.  However,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  general  trend.  At  least  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
conditions  are  not  any  worse  and  in  a  market  such 
as  this  that  means  a  good  deal.  It  may  be  that  the 
turn  of  the  road  is  not  far  away. 

The  heavy  stocks  of  fuel  held  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  about  the  city  are  slowly  diminishing 
and  they  are  showing  a  tendency  to  buy  a  car  or 
two.  Often  these  are  in  the  nature  of  trial  ship¬ 
ments  preparatory  to  closing  a  contract. 

As  has  been  the  rule  right  along  the  good  coals 
are  in  active  demand  when  the  limited  production 
is  considered.  About  the  only  spot  trading  is  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  an  order  placed  for  the  high 
class  coals  is  usually  a  little  slow  coming  out. 

There  is  a  fair  volume  of  coastwise  traffic  over  the 
piers,  but  very  little  foreign  business  has  material¬ 
ized.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  bottoms 
and  the  extremely  high  freight  rates.  More  shippers 
than  ever  are  interested  in  foreign  trade,  but  owing 
to  the  above  handicaps  they  have  been  able  to  accom-  * 
plish  but  little  thus  far. 


Another  decline  in  unfilled  orders  on  the  books 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  shown 
when  the  figures  of  April  30  were  announced.  The 
unfilled  orders  amounted  to  4,800,685  tons,  compared 
with  5,430,572  on  March  31,  or  a  decrease  of  629,887 
tons  during  the  month.  The  peak  in  unfilled  ton¬ 
nage  was  reached  in  April  of  1917,  when  the  figures 
were  12,183,082  tons.  The  present  unfilled  tonnage 
is  the  lowest  reported  since  June,  1915. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Bituminous  Prices  Exhibit  Greater  Firmness 
in  Face  of  Restricted  Buying. 

With  prices  appearing  firmer  than  for  several 
weeks,  the  bituminous  market  is  still  without  real 
brightness  because  of  lack  of  demand.  But  with 
the  price  remaining  firmer  and  improving  the  opinion 
is  ventured  that  demand  will  increase  as  the  market 
is  cleaned  out  of  all  of  its  surplus  and  big  industries 
get  going  in  better  shape  under  their  peace-time  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  low-grade  coals  the  price  was  even  better  than 
$2  to  the  trade,  mine  basis,  at  tide,  with  the  usual 
run  of  the  not  desirable  fuels  ranging  from  $2.15 
to  $2.25.  The  better  coals,  running  to  the  best  grades, 
were  quoted  generally  from  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Trading 
here  was  in  the  better  grade  of  coals,  as  very  little 
of  the  other  grades  reached  this  market.  Trading 
has  been  relatively  good  in  the  open  market,  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  fuel  reaching  tide,  and  this 
has  resulted  in  a  cleaning  up  of  coals  at  free  dis¬ 
posal. 

Lack  of  vessels  available  for  exporting  is  causing 
disappointment  to  that  branch  of  the  business  here. 
But  the  lack  of  bottoms  for  particular  ports  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  export  situation,  the  other 
discouraging  features  being  high  ocean  freight  rates, 
which  make  the  quotation  for  coals  dumped  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  unattractive.  Foreign  buyers,  however, 
are  taking  heart  that  this  situation  is  bound  to  im¬ 
prove  and  they  feel  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  bargains  when  the  heavy  troop  movement  con¬ 
cludes  and  more  vessels  are  released.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  coming  to  local  exporters  from  foreign 
sources,  but  the  closings  are  few  and  far  between. 
For  the  week  ending  May  3  foreign  bottoms  carried 
only  9,249  tons,  most  of  this  fuel  going  over  for  some 
emergency. 

Mines  are  failing  to  keep  supplied  the  handlers  of 
hard  coal  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  of 
the  full  use  of  their  delivery  systems  of  teams  and 
trucks  Dealers  in  touch  with  the  situation  say  that 
the  supply  barely  permits  of  the  use  of  three-quarters 
of  their  transportation  outfits.  While  the  retail  trade 
is  still  traveling  on  its  April  schedule,  selling  to  the 
public  at  those  figures,  it  is  paying  10  cents  more 
per  ton  for  coal  from  mines  than  it  would  have  if 
all  April  orders  could  have  been  filled  in  that  month. 

In  June  the  public  is  not  expected  to  pay  any  more 
for  its  coal,  but  the  trade  pays  10  cents  additional 
for  all  coals  dumped  into  their  yards  during  that 
month,  some  of  which  will  be  necessary  to  fill  late 
April  and  early  May  orders.  Dealers  will  generally 
figure  out  all  right  when  the  July  increase  of  25  cents 
is  placed  on  coal  to  the  retail  buying  public.  This 
is  expected  to  make  up  for  whatever  loss  was  sus¬ 
tained  during  May  and  June  by  the  lack  of  coal  to 
take  care  of  the  early  orders. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 


Differential  Between  Spot  and  Contract 
Prices  Deters  Future  Buying. 

Current  prices  on  screenings  are  decidedly  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  on  larger  sizes  they  are  well  below  the  con¬ 
tract  price.  This  means  that  there  is  no  inclination 
to  sign  for  contract  service  at  rates  higher  than 
the  open  market,  and  a  dull  condition  prevails.  On 
current  business,  there  is  but  a  moderate  volume  of 
buying  at  best.  The  backward  season  as  to  spring 
has  made  a  very  slight  call,  now  and  then,  for  re¬ 
tail  purchases,  but  it  has  had  almost  no  effect  upon 
the  wholesale  trade. 

The  situation  as  to  prices  is  abnormal,  and  ought 
to  result  in  some  adjustment,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Unfortunately  for  the  local  trade,  the  situation  is 
one  which  has  but  one  manner  of  adjustment  that 
of  bringing  the  open  market  up  to  the  contract  basis, 
since  the  latter  is  practically  handled  from  the  East 
•  and  cannot  be  revised  here.  There  are  reasons  why 
the  circular  ought  to  be  kept  closer  to  the  market 
price — since  the  competition  afforded  by  other  sec¬ 
tions  means  that  a  maintenance  of  the  circular  is 


likely  to  divert  business  from  the  Eastern  bituminous 
to  other  grades. 

The  sentiment  of  the  dock  trade  here  is  that  as 
long  as  the  costs  are  made  up  as  they  are,  of  freight 
and  labor,  there  is  little  chance  of  cutting  down  the 
price.  Yet  unless  that  is  done,  the  Illinois  grades 
seem  likely  to  extend  their  tonnage  at  the  expense 
of  the  dock  trade.  Yet  the  latter  have  too  large  in¬ 
vestments  to  jeopardize  their  business  by  attempting 
to  maintain  prices  which  are  out  of  line. 

The  Illinois  miners  are  aggressive  in  their  solicit¬ 
ing  in  this  field,  and  are  working  hard  to  extend 
their  tonnage.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  main¬ 
taining  a  much  better  average  of  values  than  has 
ever  been  the  case  up  to  the  time  of  the  war.  For 
a  long  time,  the  Illinois  coal  market  in  this  territory 
was  almost  without  a  fixed  value,  so  wide  and  fre¬ 
quent  were  the  variations.  But  there  has  been  a 
distinct  change  in  this  respect,  and  representatives 
of  the  different  concerns  all  insist  that  they  will 
maintain  their  price  on  regular  sizes.  Screenings 
are  generally  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  «  by¬ 
product  upon  which  concessions  have  to  be  made, 
but  outside  of  this  size,  they  claim  to  adhere  to  their 
price  quite  closely. 

There  should  be  a  picking  up  industrially  in  the 
sale  of  coal,  for  the  trend  is  toward  a  much  im¬ 
proved  condition  of  things,  generally.  Unseasonable 
weather  has  had  its  depressing  effect  upon  retailing 
and  consequently  upon  manufacturing.  This  should 
show  in  a  better  industrial  consumption.  There 
should  also  be  a  better  railroad  consumption.  Ad¬ 
ditional  trains  are  being  installed  from  time  to  time, 
and  increased  freight  is  being  moved.  In  time  this 
should  register  in  the  tonnage  consumed. 


CONDITIONS  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 


Prices  Hold  Up  Awaiting  Resumption  in 
Demand  for  Bituminous. 

While  conditions  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  district  have  not  improved  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  during  the  past  week,  yet  the  trade  is  in  much 
better  shape  than  it  was  a  month  or  two  ago  when 
local  operators  were  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  shutting  down  their  plants  or  continuing  in  op¬ 
eration  at  a  loss.  According ‘to  the  statements  of 
local  dealers  and  operators,  the  coal  trade  is  reviving 
slowly,  although  the  revival  is  so  gradual  that  it  is 
scarcely  noticeable  from  day  to  day. 

Many  inquiries  are  being  received  at  the  present 
time  and  while  the  number  of  contracts  actually 
closed  is  not  great,  the  fact  that  not  a  few  have 
been  closed  is  taken  as  a  favorable  indication.  Many 
of  the  contracts  which  have  been  signed  to  date  call 
for  shipments  from  60  to  90  days  in  the  future. 

A  prominent  Johnstown  operator,  returning  from 
a  visit  to  one  of  his  operations  in  Illinois  last  week, 
was  very  much  pleased  at  the  outlook  there.  He 
said  there  has  been  some  contract  buying  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  situation  in  general  appears  to  be  good. 
That  this  encouraging  outlook  is  certain  to  find  its 
way  eastward  was  an  expression  made  by  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  situation  here 
has  been  serious  during  the  past  few  months,  there 
has  been  no  drop  in  prices  worth  mentioning.  The 
trade  seems  to  think  that  something  better  is  in 
store  for  the  immediate  future  and  buyers  find  con¬ 
cessions  hard  to  obtain.  At  the  present  time  the 
higher  grades  of  coal  are  quoted  at  prices  very  close 
to  the  former  Government  maximum  figures. 

The  labor  situation  continues  to  improve.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  operations  in  this  district  pro¬ 
duce  an  extraordinarily  high  grade  of  coal  very  few 
large  mines  have  been  closed  down  altogether.  The 
majority  have  been  working  on  part  time  schedules, 
while  some  have  been  operating  on  a  full  time  basis. 
Demands  continue  to  be  received  by  employment 
offices  for  first  class  miners  and  a  good  mining  man 
has  no  trouble  in  landing  a  job. 

- —  # 

Holland  in  1918  imported  1,259,144  metric  tons 
of  coal  and  briquettes,  against  2,661,390  tons  in  1917, 
and  5,679,906  tons  in  1916.  Exports  of  coal  and 
briquettes  in  1918  were  113,757,  against  58,037  tons 
in  1917  and  82,158  tons  in  1916. 


NORFOLK  TRADE  SITUATION. 


Shippers  Hopeful  That  Present  Depression 
Will  Soon  Give  Way  to  Activity. 

Decrease  in  coal  dumpings  and  transshipping  of 
coal  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  during  the  last  few 
weeks  is  attributed  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
through  which  about  40  per  cent  of  the  shippers  here 
are  now  operating,  and  by  some  of  the  concerns  out¬ 
side  of  the  Exchange,  to  the  fact  that  points  served 
by  the  Norfolk  market  are  now  consuming  some  of 
the  coal  that  had  been  stored  up  during  recent 
months  against  the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of 
shortage  conditions  of  last  year. 

Just  how  great  this  decrease  will  prove  for  the 
month  of  May  is  not  estimated  as  yet,  but  the  belief 
is  held  in  some  offices  that  before  the  end  of  the 
month  there  will  be  sufficient  picking  to  bring  the 
volume  of  the  month’s  business  to  around  850,000 
tons.  This  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  volume  of 
some  of  the  big  months  at  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News  during  the  last  two  years. 

There  is  a  slackening  demand  because  of  apparent 
absence  of  need  for  southern  coal  by  the  industries 
of  New  England  and  in  those  of  Cuba  and  South 
America.  South  American  business,  that  of  the  west 
coast,  is  said  to  be  more  active  than  either  Cuban 
or  New  England  demand.  Labor  troubles  of  recent 
weeks  in  Cuba  are  assigned  as  one  cause  for  the 
falling  off  in  that  direction.  In  New  England  larger 
stocks  and  the  competition  of  all-rail  coal  from 
Pennsylvania  are  blamed  for  the  light  tonnage  being 
called  for. 

That  the  process  of  stock  depletion  will  soon  run 
its  course  is  the  opinion  held  by  several  shippers, 
and  within  the  next  month  or  two  dumpings  at  the 
three  piers  here  are  expected  to  be  close  to  normal. 
From  that  point  on,  steady  growth  in  volume  of 
business  is  anticipated,  and  during  the  lull  plans  are 
being  laid  for  dealing  with  a  new  situation — one  of 
larger  demand. 

Dumpings  for  the  first  13  days  of  this  month 
through  the  Tidewater  Exchange,  approximately 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  are: 

By  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Lamberts  Point, 
63,948  tons;  by  the  Virginian  at  Sewalls  Point, 
54,871,  and  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Newport 
News,  41,958,  a  total  of  160,777  tons. 

Companies  at  Norfolk  now  operating  outside  of 
the  Tidewater  Exchange  are  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co., 
Pastner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  New  England  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  New  River  Coal  Co.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Coal  Agency  Co. ;  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  Crozer-Poea- 
hontas  Co.,  White  Oak  Co.  and  Berwind- White  Coal 
Mining  Co. 


Burns  Brothers’  Earnings. 

Consolidated  income  account  of  the  Burns  Brothers 
of  New  Jersey  and  Burns  Bros,  of  New  York  for 
year  ended  March  31,  1919,  compares  as  follows  with 
the  two  preceding  years  : 


1919  1918  1917 

Net  sales  . $21,286,870  $20,984,483  $15,235,910 

Cost  of  sales .  19,006,789  18,373,809  11,670,830 

Gross  profit  ....  $2,280,081  $2,610,674  $3,565,080 
Expend,  and  taxes  1.386,013  1,431,545  2,643,705 

Net  profit  .  $894,068  $1,179,129  $921,375 

Other  income  .  242,374  270,704  368,410 

Total  net  profit..  $1,136,442  $1,449,833  $1,289,785 
Preferred  dividends  106,435  114,319  118,993 

Common  dividends  719,407  418,394  275,000 

Surplus  .  $310,600  $917,120  $895,792 

Profit  and  loss  surp.  *2,193,819  *1,951,334  1,470,735 


♦After  deducting  common  dividends  paid  in  stock  and 
Liberty  bonds  and  other  charges. 


Daniel  Howard,  veteran  coal  operator  of  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  federal  legislation  to  represent  West 
Virginia  in  the  1919  American  Mining  Congress.  G. 
H.  Caperton,  of  Charleston,  and  Samuel  D.  Brady, 
of  Fairmont,  are  also  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Howard  is  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Central  Fairmont  and  the  Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal 
companies. 
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National  Retail  Coal  Association 

Delegates  from  Dozen  State  Organizations  in  Attendance 
Co-operation  the  Keynote  Struck 


The  second  annual  convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants'  Association  opened  at  the  La¬ 
fayette  Hotel,  Buffalo,  May  14,  for  a  three-days’ 
session.  The  attendance  was  fair.  This  association 
has  25  local  associations  affiliated  with  it,  of  which 
12  were  represented  at  the  first  session.  They  were 
of  Baltimore,  Canada,  Detroit,  District  of  Columbia, 
Grand  Rapids,  Illinois  &  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Mary¬ 
land,  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  Bay  City,  and 
Virginia.  Others  reported  later  on. 

Albert  Smoot,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  is  president  of 
the  association,  but  he  is  not  well  and  his  physician 
ordered  him  to  remain  at  home.  The  duty  of  pre¬ 
siding  fell  to  Vice-President  John  E.  Lloyd,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  called  on  Mayor  George  S.  Buck,  of  the 
city,  for  an  address  of  welcome.  The  Mayor  was 
brief,  as  the  convention  must  have  much  to  do.  He 
invited  any  who  felt  like  changing  their  location  to 
come  to  the  city.  It  had  come  up  from  nothing  in 
100  years,  being  burned  by  the  British  in  the  War 
of  1812,  leaving  but  one  house  standing.  It  was  so 
far  from  the  others  that  it  was  overlooked,  and  yet 
it  was  only  two  blocks  from  the  meeting  place  of 
the  convention. 

The  acting  president  of  the  convention  read  a 
short  address,  being  so  brief  that  he  was  rallied  over 
it  by  the  next  speaker,  who  said  he  had  done  much 
better  in  his  late  address  to  the  convention  of  Cana¬ 
dian  retailers  in  Toronto.  He  said  that  selfishness 
was  the  cause  of  most  of  our  troubles  and  advised 
co-operation  as  the  remedy.  He  felt  that  business 
men  were  warming  up  to  this  fact.  What  we  needed 
was  business  organizations  to  insist  on  working  to¬ 
gether.  Business  organizations  would  bring  the  de¬ 
sired  change  about  and  they  alone.  He  asked  if  the 
coal  men  were  willing  to  carry  on  business  so  that 
they  could  win  the  respect  of  the  public.  They  were 
handling  one  of  the  vital  necessities  of  the  world. 
Referring  to  the  great  war,  he  said  that  it  was  won 
by  right  over  might.  Co-operation  was  further 
urged,  as  it  would  make  the  coal  business  the  leading 
occupation  of  the  world. 

The  Mayor  had  been  introduced  by  M.  T.  Green, 
a  leading  city  retailer,  who  told  the  visitors  that  the 
entertainment  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of 
J.  W.  Noble,  who  later  on  explained  the  program 
in  some  detail.  There  was  to  be  no  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  so  that  the  visitors  could  take  a  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  get  dinner  at  the  Prospect  House  on  the 
Canadian  shore,  where  so  many  delegations  had  en¬ 
joyed  themselves.  On  the  following  day  there  was 
to  be  a  trip  to  the  Roycroft  shops  at  East  Aurora, 
made  famous  by  the  genius  of  Elbert  Hubbard.  This 
trip  would  cut  into  the  session  and  had  been  planned 
chiefly  for  the  ladies,  though  some  delegates  were 
expected  to  go.  The  banquet  on  Thursday  night  was 
just  a  very  pleasant  occasion. 

The  only  regular  address  of  the  morning  was  that 
of  John  M.  Daly,  of  London,  Ont.,  vice-president 
of  the  Canadian  Retail  Association,  who  said  he  was 
the  mouth-piece  selected  to  explain  the  condition  of 
the  trade  across  the  border.  He  urged  organization 
in  every  branch  of  business.  The  days  of  standing 
alone  were  past.  Turning  to  the  war,  he  said  that 
Canada  had  come  out  of  the  struggle  with  a  sacrifice 
that  was  equal  to  that  met  on  this  side,  though  her 
population  was  only  that  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  convention  would,  therefore,  pardon  him  for  a 
reference  to  it.  He  gave  an  instance  or  two  of  great 
advancement  made  by  mere  school  boys  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  referred  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Canadian,  American  and  English  par¬ 
ticipants  in  it.  Through  it  Canada  had  become  a 
nation.  When  she  was  called  on  to  sign  the  peace 
treaty  it  would  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  nations. 

The  Canadian  management  of  the  coal  trade  was 
good,  Mr.  Daly  said.  It  was  closely  watched  by  the 
president  of  the  Canadian  association,  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Caspell.  The  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  in  short  weight,  especially  with  soft  coal. 
He  would  never  sell  a  ton  of  it  if  he  did  not  have  to. 


Convenes  at  Buffalo. 

at  Opening  of  Annual  Meeting — 

by  the  Earlier  Speakers. 

The  plan  was  to  give  the  dealer  some  hard  if  he 
would  buy  some  soft,  and  then  the  shortage.  The 
mine  ought  to  be  made  to  do  its  own  weighing  and 
then  guarantee  the  weights.  He  appealed  to  the  con¬ 
vention  to  help  the  Canadian  dealer  get  his  rights. 
A  word  in  reference  to  his  city,  London,  as  the  finest 
city  of  60,000  people  to  be  found,  if  he  could  not 
prove  it  to  any  visitor  he  would  give  him  a  new  hat, 
and  he  closed  by  declaring  that  the  English-speaking 
peoples  had  in  their  bands  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

A  short  discussion  and  the  convention  adjourned 
to  get  a  hasty  meal  and  make  ready  for  the  after¬ 
noon  excursion.  The  weather  was  sunny  again,  after 
so  much  rain,  and  belated  vegetation  was  making 
ready  for  swift  development  if  the  favorable  turn  of 
the  weather  would  only  last.  Never  a  finer  time 
for  an  outing,  and  nebody  more  capable  of  enjoying 
it  than  the  coal  convention,  especially  with  so  much 
to  see. 


A  MANY-SIDED  QUESTION. 


Railroad  Officials  Should  Strive  to  Get  the 
Public  Viewpoint. 

We  notice  that  one  of  the  railroad  presidents  in 
his  annual  report  makes  a  plea  for  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  “railroad  problem.” 
Like  the  newspaper  editorial,  the  annual  report  gives 
a  fine  opportunity  for  preaching  a  sermon,  and  the 
writer  is  safe  from  rebuttal  for  at  least  a  short 
time  after  publication.  Hence,  it  is  that  quite  ad¬ 
vanced  ground  is  often  taken  nowadays  in  one  re¬ 
port  and  another,  with  no  one  present  to  criticize 
or  cross-examine,  as  the  material  is  prepared  in  the 
privacy  of  the  executive  office.  Undoubtedly  great 
interest  is  taken  in  railroad  affairs.  Shippers  and 
regular  travelers  alike  are  interested  almost  as  keen¬ 
ly  as  the  owners,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  far  more 
keenly  than  railroad  officials,  in  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  of  affairs ;  for  their  very  livelihood  de¬ 
pends  on  good  railroad  facilities,  while  official  sal¬ 
aries  have  a  way  of  going  on  even  under  receiver¬ 
ship. 

But  is  there  not  a  failure  to  recognize  how  many- 
sided  is  the  railroad  problem  ?  Are  not  the  execu¬ 
tives  prompted  to  scold  unduly  without  considering 
what  some  folks  have  to  contend  with?  We  .recall 
a  celebrated  case  years  ago  wherein  a  growing 
town  on  one  of  the  transcontinental  lines  had  to 
wage  a  protracted  contest  to  secure  the  stoppage 
of  a  west-bound  train  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  roads  having  two  trains 
a  day,  one  at  night  and  one  in  the  morning,  and  its 
geographical  location  was  such  that  the  night  train 
went  through  at  4  in  the  morning,  while  the  day 
train  went  through  at  4  in  the  afternoon.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  the  growing  importance  of  the  place, 
railroad  officials  made  strong  objection  to  stopping 
the  afternoon  train,  so  that  the  4  A.  M.  train  was 
the  only  alternative. 

No  doubt  Mr.  McAdoo’s  circular  relative  to  criti¬ 
cisms  of  railroad  service  developed  thousands  of 
complaints  and  there  were  other  thousands  of  com¬ 
plaints  that  would  have  been  written  had  not  some 
folks,  from  past  experience,  shrewdly  decided  to 
save  their  postage  stamps. 

Instead  of  the  scoldings  that  emanate  from  cer¬ 
tain  high  places,  it  seems  to  us  it  might  be  well 
to  return  to  the  Chauncey  M.  Depew  era,  when 
there  was  always  a  good  story  available  for  the  man 
who  called  with  a  grievance,  and  even  though  his 
request  w^s  denied  he  went  away  in  much  better 
humor  than  when  he  arrived.  A  little  more  jollifi¬ 
cation,  let  us  say,  would  be  an  aid  to  the  railroad 
situation,  a  little  less  of  the  official  criticisms  and 
complaints  which  only  too  often  have  an  element  of 
despair  intermingled. 


CHICAGO  TRADE  OVER  TOP. 

Victory  Loan  Allotment  of  $2,000,000  Over¬ 
subscribed  to  Extent  of  $127,000. 

The  Chicago  coal  trade,  producers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  finished  the  work  of  putting  the  Victory 
Loan  over  the  top  in  the  same  fine  way  that  they 
have  handled  every  previous  Government  demand 


for  their  cooperation. 

The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Amount  of  Victory  Loan  quota  for  the 

Chicago  Coal  Trade . $2,000,000 

Amount  taken  by  Producers  and  Whole- 

T1s^rs  .  1,839,650 

Ly  Retailers  .  287,000 

Amount  in  excess  of  quota .  127,000 


The  completely  different  mental  attitude  of  the 
coal  trade  from  whom  this  loan  was  requested  com¬ 
pared  with  that  prevailing  during  the  past  four  bond 
issues,  required  tactful  handling  and  rare  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  produce  the  fine  result  shown  above. 

These  qualities  were  in  ample  supply  and  under 
the  direction  of  H.  C.  Adams,  President  of  the  Peer¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  and  Team  Captain  Walter  Dakin,  of 
Bell  &  Zoller,  and  while  there  were  moments,  perhaps 
hours,  of  watchful  waiting,  these  gentlemen  saw  to  it 
that  the  coal  trade  delivered  the  goods. 

The  following  list  of  the  field  force  and  the  com¬ 
panies  represented  shows  how  heartily  the  producers 
and  wholesalers  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  which  was  repeated  by  the  retail  trade  working 
under  the  direction  of  its  committee,  Tracy  Wright, 
Chairman;  N.  H.  Kendall  and  George  Koehler. 

Field  Force,  Producers  and  Wholesalers. 

P.  R.  Barboro,  Consumers  Co.;  Dr/J.  E.  Beebe, 
Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation ;  J.  T.  Chandler,  Supreme 
Coal  Co.;  I.  Christiansen,  Rutledge  &  Taylor;  A.  P. 
Davies,  Hartwell  Co.;  Ida  M.  Frye,  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corporation;  R.  A.  Gardner,  Peabody  Coal  Co.;  W. 
L.  Greeley,  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal 
Co.;  R.  C.  Holbrook,  Geo.  G.  Pope  &  Co.;  L.  T. 
Huston,  Consumers  Co.;  R.  T.  Johnson,  Hartwell 
Co.  ;  H.  S.  Kinney,  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin 
Coal  Co.;  P.  F.  Kuhlman,  Rutledge  &  Taylor;  Clif¬ 
ford  Off,  Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co. ;  C.  A.  Randolph, 
T aylor  Coal  Co. ;  W.  M.  Schwytzer,  Distributors’ 
Coal  Co.;  D.  B.  Sebastian,  Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co.; 
Hazel  A.  Smith,  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation;  R.  L. 
Taylor,  Taylor  Coal  Co.;  L.  W.  Burget,  Chicago 
Telephone  Co.;  Walter  Dakin,  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co. 


West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — As  a  result  of  the  protest 
filed  by  Governor  Cornwell  of  West  Virginia  and 
by  the  two  Senators  from  this  State,  action  will  be 
withheld  for  the  time  being  by  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  proposal  to  exclude  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  from  use  on  certain  railroads  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Such  an  order  as  was  under  consideration 
would  have  affected  West  Virginia  mines  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  2,000,000  tons  a  year,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
producers.  It  is  not  believed  that  such  an  order  will 
ever  be  put  into  effect,  because  it  would  amount,  in 

The  Columbia  Coal  Co.  will  within  a  short  time 
begin  the  mining  and  shipment  of  coal  from  its  plant 
on  Campbell’s  Creek,  near  Charleston. 

One  of  the  largest  companies  .formed  in  West 
Virginia  in  some  time  is  the  Black  Bank  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  Co.,  capitalized  at  two  million  dollars. 
Headquarters  have  been  established  at  Charleston. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  company  were  Henry  A.  Jones,  of  Pittsburgh; 
and  N.  F.  Young,  S.  B.  Avis,  I.  C.  Jordan  and  Wm. 
Friedenbqrger,  all  of  Charleston. 

A  rearrangement  has  been  effected  by  railroad 
facilities  for  mines  on  the  C.  &  O.  and  Virginian 
railways.  For  instance,  mines  on  the  Kanawha,  Glen 
Jean  &  Eastern  and  White  Oak  branch  lines  of  the 
C.  &  O.,  20  in  number,  which  used  the  C.  &  O.,  will 
from  now  on  utilize  the  Virginian,  while  on  the 
other  hand  at  least  half  a  dozen  mines  transporting 
coal  before  the  war  by  way  of  the  C.  &  O.  will  once 
again  use  that  road. 
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Relations  Between  Wholesale  and  Retail  Interests. 


of  Different  Branches  of  Coal  Trade  Is  Desirable  for  All  Concerned  and  He 
More  Favorable  Time  Than  the  Present  for  Bringing  This  About. 


Mr.  Rice  Says  Greater  Co-ordination 
Believes  There  Never  Was  a 

In  his  address  at  the  Buffalo  retail  convention 
(his  week  Arthur  F.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  Coal 
Merchants  Association  of  New  York  City,  said: 

In  the  production,  preparation  and  distribution  of 
coal  the  active  factors  are  so  co-related  and  inter¬ 
dependent  that  the  closest  and  most  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  between  them  are  absolutely  necessary,  both 
for  the  interests  of  the  business  and  for  the  good 
of  the  public. 

Anything  which  seriously  interferes  with  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  prosperity  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  in¬ 
evitably  reflects  itself  upon  the  others.  The 
scarcity  of  labor  at  the  mines  or  the  shortage  of  cars 
and  motive  power,  resulting  in  decreased  output  and 
shipments,  is  felt  all  along  the  line  from  the  pro¬ 
ducing  point  to  the  consumer’s  bin.  Physical  con¬ 
ditions,  which  are  beyond  human  control  and  which 
may  tie  up  the  railroad  terminals  and  water  deliv¬ 
eries  for  days  or  weeks,  are  as  much  a  misfortune 
to  the  receivers  as  to  the  producers  and  carriers  of 
coal. 

In  like  manner,  any  policy  which  works  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  retail  distributers,  disturbs  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  puts  them  in  a  bad  light  with  the  public, 
ultimately  rebounds  and  unfavorably  affects  the 
wholesale  trade.  However  remote  and  independent 
any  feature  of  the  business  may  appear  to  be,  it  is 
in  reality  a  part  of  the  entire  mechanism  and  you 
cannot  throw  sand  into  the  bearings  of  any  part  of 
the  machine  without  affecting  its  usefulness  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Moreover,  its  product  is  of  such  vital  con¬ 
sequence  and  necessity  that  this  machine  must  be 
kept  running,  and  a  vast  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  who  feed  and  oil  it  and  handle  the  goods  it 
turns  out. 

Unlike  those  lines  of  business  which  are  located 
in  one  spot  and  under  a  single  management,  the  coal 
business  is  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  there 
are  at  least  three  apparently  separate  and  distinct 
branches  of  it,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  pol¬ 
icies  and  methods  and  too  often  seeks  to  insure  its 
own  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Until 
this  great  industry  shall  have  been  co-ordinated  and 
to  a  large  extent  worked  as  one  business — until  pro¬ 
ducers,  carriers  and  distributers  get  together  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  existing  evils  and  uneconomic  conditions — 
considering  themselves  partners  in  one  big  concern 
and  realizing  that  prosperity  for  all  'depends  upon 
friendly  co-operation  and  mutual  helpfulness,  the 
coal  business  will  continue  to  be  what  it  always  has 
been— disjointed,  full  of  unnecessary  irritations  and 
never  measuring  up  to  the  possibilities  that  are  in  it. 
Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  this  desirable  state  of 
affairs  can  be  brought  about? 

I  have  never  thought  that  a  thing  could  not  be 
done  simply  because  it  never  had  been  done,  espe¬ 
cially  if  that  thing  were  wise,  sane  and  reasonable, 
and,  while  harming  no  one,  promising  an  ultimate 
profit  to  all  concerned.  We  have  seen  so  many 
miraculous  things  performed  during  the  last  few 
years  that  we  may  well  consider  our  comparatively 
simple  problem  as  possible  of  solution.  Some  of  us 
can  recall  the  time  when  Cyrus  W.  Field  was  cari¬ 
catured  as  a  visionary  enthusiast  for  stating  that  a 
cable  could  be  laid  under  the  ocean ;  but  he  lived  to 
laugh  at  his  doubters.  If  men  can  navigate  the  air, 
sail  under  the  sea  and  talk  to  each  other  through  the 
atmosphere,  is  there  any  reason  for  doubting  that  a 
combination  of  intelligence,  energy  and  horse-sense 
can  effect  a  rehabilitation  of  the  coal  trade? 

Business  on  a  Higher  Plane. 

In  fact,  are  we  not  well  on  the  way  to  accom¬ 
plishing  this?  Do  you  not  perceive  a  vast  difference 
in  the  way  these  matters  are  now  viewed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  very  few  years  ago?  Have  you  not 
seen  rebates  and  special  privileges  to  individuals 
wiped  out  and  the  trade  put  on  an  equality?  Do 
you  now  find  anyone  who  has  the  temerity  or  the 
foolishness  to  say:  “The  public  be  damned.'  Is 
it  not  true  that  there  exists  today  a  higher  standard 


of  commercial  honor,  a  keener  sense  of  business 
equity,  a  stronger  desire  to  play  the  game  squarely 
with  the  cards  all  on  top  of  the  table?  Has  not 
the  “square  deal’’  come  to  mean  something  more 
than  a  sounding  phrase?  If  these  things  are  so,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  they  arc,  when  was  there  ever  a 
time  so  favorable  as  now  for  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  a  campaign  for  the  betterment  of  our  business? 

Unquestionably  a  long  step  forward  has  been 
taken  by  the  formation  of  this  National  Retail  Coal 
Association,  which  has  already  justified  its  exist¬ 
ence  by  what  it  has  done  and  promises  to  be  the 
logical  instrument  for  working  out  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  carriers  and  wholesalers  a  sane,  efficient 
and  businesslike  program  in  which  each  shall  re¬ 
ceive  from  and  grant  to  the  other  the  consideration 
deserved.  Witness  the  splendid  and  successful  work 
performed  by  your  Transportation  Committee,  by 
which  many  of  the  irritating  and  outworn  practices 
regarding  shipments,  weights,  claims,  etc.,  were  har¬ 
moniously  and  permanently  adjusted  with  the  large 
interests  above  referred  to. 

It  was  the  strongest  sort  of  evidence  that,  pro¬ 
vided  the  requests  made  are  reasonable  and  equit¬ 
able,  the  producers,  carriers  and  wholesalers  will 
give  a  respectful  hearing  to  representatives  of  the 
retail  trade  and  that  they  are  inclined  to  treat  them 
fairly.  If  there  are  evils  and  shortcomings  among 
the  retailers,  as  there  undoubtedly  are,  of  which  the 
other  interests  have  cause  to  complain,  it  should  be 
our  pleasant  duty  to  rectify  these  promptly  and  ef¬ 
fectually  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  we  are 
ready  to  do  our  full  part. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  things  we  shall  ask  of 
the  producers  and  wholesalers  are  not  many,  and 
they  will  not  have  to  do  with  the  prices  because  we 
realize  that  those  depend  upon  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials,  freight  rates  and  trade  conditions,  over 
which  the  producers  themselves  have  little  control. 
The  question  of  wholesale  prices,  therefore,  does  not 
rest  with  the  retailers ;  all  they  can  do  is  to  pass 
these  prices  along  to  the  consumers  with  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  added.  There  are  two  things,  however, 
on  which  the  retailer  has  very  distinct  opinions  and 
should  be  entitled  to  express  them,  namely,  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  distribution  of  coal,  and  if  he  gets  what 
he  asks  for  he  will  be  helping  rather  than  harming 
the  producers  and  wholesalers. 

As  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  distribution,  and 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  consumer,  the  re¬ 
tail  dealer  gets  all  the  odium  for  poor  coal  and  has 
never  been  able  to  invent  any  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  for  it  to  his  customers.  Because  of  it,  he  loses 
money,  trade  and  peace  of  mind.  He  bore  this  with 
commendable  fortitude  during  war  conditions,  but 
he  fails  to  see  any  reason  now  for  some  of  the 
abominable  preparations  of  which  he  is  made  the 
victim. 

Poor  Preparation  Still  a  Factor 

Within  the  past  few  days  I  have  seen  coal 
shipped  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable 
companies  that  was  about  as  bad  as  anything  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  hear  from  many  sources  (hat  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  much  of  the  coal  received  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  polite  society.  Now,  in  the  long 
run  this  works  harm  to  the  shipper  as  well  as  to  the 
receiver.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  coal 
will  find  the  readiest  market,  and  except  in  the  time 
of  great  scarcity  the  best  prepared  coal  will  get  the 
preference  and  the  people  who  do  not  prepare  their 
product  properly  will  have  it  on  their  hands  or  be 
obliged  to  sell  it  at  reduced  prices. 

Furthermore,  as  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
substitution  of  other  fuels  for  coal,  and  because  of 
(he  very  high  prices  prevailing,  the  consumers  are 
in  a  mood  to  try  out  these  substitutes,  oil,  gas,  coke 
aud  electricity,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  soundest  of 
business  principles  to  keep  the  standard  of  prepara¬ 
tion — which  is  another  word  for  fuel  efficiency — up 


to  the  highest  point,  and  in  that  way  to  hold  a  great 
deal  of  trade  that  is  rapidly  slipping  away,  especially 
in  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite. 

Wherefore,  then,  should  not  producing  companies, 
for  their  own  profit  and  salvation,  be  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  correct  this  uneconomic  state  of  affairs  wher¬ 
ever  it  exists?  The  place  to  take  out  slate  is  at 
the  mines  rather  than  in  the  dealers’  yards  or  the 
consumers’  cellars,  and  the  good  of  the  business 
from  beginning  to  end  demands  that  there  should  be 
proper  and  adequate  inspection  of  coal  at  its  source. 

Evils  of  Over-Production 

In  the  matter  of  distribution  by  the  producers  and 
wholesalers,  we  have  a  far  more  difficult  and  com¬ 
plex  problem  to  face,  but  one  that  is  very  vital  to 
the  retail  trade.  Merchandising  usually  follows  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  and  selling  agents  are  apt 
to  be  more  concerned  about  moving  their  goods  and 
getting  their  money  for  them  than  about  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  these  goods;  that  is  human  nature. 
Moreover,  many  mines,  as  well  as  most  retail  plants, 
must  be  worked  to  their  full  capacity  six  days  in  the 
week  and  every  week  in  the  year  in  order  to  operate 
profitably. 

So  it  sometimes  happens  that  coal  is  mined  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  it ;  tracks  are  full  of  loaded 
cars;  laden  vessels  are  drawing  demurrage;  stock¬ 
ing  points  are  piled  high  with  coal  and  embargoes 
on  shipments  are  threatened ;  the  dealers’  yards  are 
glutted  and  they  can  take  no  more.  Hence,  either 
the  producers  must  shut  down  and  face  a  possible 
pecuniary  loss  or  the  selling  agents  must  find  addi¬ 
tional  outlets  for  their  coal.  Then  the  surplus  which 
is  bothering  the  operators  becomes  a  menace  and  a 
disaster  to  the  retailers,  because  some  of  this  coal 
gets  diverted  from  its  usual  channels  into  the  hands 
of  middlemen  and  scalpers,  who  ignore  retail  prices 
and  are  satisfied  to  make  10  to  15  cents  per  ton 
above  the  cost  on  car  or  cargo  lots. 

This  coal  is  offered  at  cut  prices  to  what  is  normal¬ 
ly  and  legitimately  retail  trade,  disrupting  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  reducing  or  destroying  the  dealers’  profit 
while  such  a  condition  endures,  and  it  is  sometimes 
further  aggravated  through  the  sale  of  coal  by  the 
wholesale  dealers  themselves  direct  to  the  retail  buy¬ 
ers.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  serious  question 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  producing  and  retail  inter¬ 
ests.  I  was  in  the  wholesale  business  long  enough 
to  realize  how  futile  it  is  to  expect  a  selling  agent, 
no  matter  how  well  disposed  he  may  be  toward  the 
retailers,  to  refuse  to  sell  coal  to  any  one  who  will 
take  it  under  these  conditions,  no  matter  where  it 
goes  or  how  much  trouble  it  makes  afterward. 

Curbing  Obnoxious  Competition 

Manifestly,  the  remedy  for  this  lies  not  at  the 
shipping  ports  or  distribution  points,  but  at  the 
mines,  in  the  form  of  curtailment  of  production 
when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  or  in  stocking 
the  surplus  instead  of  flooding  the  market  with  it. 
I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  producers  will  volun¬ 
tarily  do  this  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  past, 
because  anthracite  coal  is  now  too  precious  a  com¬ 
modity  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  to  be  sold  at  any  old  price  it  will  bring,  or 
to  be  subjected  to  carrying  charges  which  quickly 
eat  up  the  profits. 

Certainly,  too,  as  the  largest  and  most  regular 
distributors  for  the  wholesalers,  the  retailers  should 
receive  some  consideration.  They  are  equipped  for 
handling  all  the  coal  the  market  can  absorb,  and  Jo 
put  a  surplus  into  the  hands  of  outsiders  cannot  in¬ 
crease  the  tonnage  by  a  single  pound,  but  it  can 
weaken  and  injure  the  regular  trade  upon  which 
the  producers  rely  to  handle  the  bulk  of  their  ton¬ 
nage  twelve  months  in  the  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  (he  plant  of  a  retail  dealer  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  coal  proposition  as  a  mine,  or  a  railroad 
bridge,  or  a  terminal,  and  as  a  vital  part  of  a 
machine  should  be  protected  and  kept  efficient. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  single  feature  of  the  business 
that  gives  the  retailer  more  trouble  than  the  de¬ 
livery  of  carload  or  cargo  lots  direct  to  consumers, 
or,  worse  still,  to  men  who  are  not  regular  dealers 
but  who  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  skim  the  cream 
from  the  trade  of  the  legitimate  retailer.  The  public 
does  not  stop  to  realize  that  those  “snowbirds,”  hav¬ 
ing  no  expensive  plans  to  keep  up,  no  permanent  em¬ 
ployees,  no  taxes,  insurance  and  other  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  that  attach  to  an  established  business,  can  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  coal  at  lower  prices  than  the  regular 
dealers. 

Snowbirds  as  Trouble  Makers 

With  no  responsibility  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  times  of  stress  and  scarcity  of  fuel, 
using  a  railroad  siding  as  his  temporary  place  of 
business,  a  mere  parasite  on  the  body  of  the  retail 
trade,  the  “snowbird”  with  his  cut  prices  does 
more  than  any  other  agency  to  create  in  the  public 
mind  the  notion  that  the  regular  coal  dealers  are 
robbers  and  pirates.  He  creates  no  business,  but 
he  does  infinite  harm  to  established  business.  The 
amount  of  actual  tonnage  he  handles  is  relatively 
trifling,  but,  like  the  cockroach,  he  spoils  more  than 
than  he  eats,  making  trouble  entirely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  seeming  importance. 

Now  I  believe  this  is  an  evil  that  should  be  put 
squarely  up  to  the  wholesalers,  for  the  remedy  lies 
solely  in  their  hands.  At  a  meeting  last  year  this 
association  formulated  and  submitted  to  the  Fuel 
Administration  what  it  considered  to  be  the  proper 
definition  of  a  retail  dealer,  which  was  as  follows : 
“Every  person,  partnership  or  corporation  owning  or 
having  proper  facilities  for  handling  and  delivering 
coal  or  coke,  which  keeps  regularly  in  stock  or  has 
a  regular  source  from  which  to  supply  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  coal  and  coke  commensurate  with  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  community  in  which  the 
vendor  is  located,  and  where  he  is  permanently  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  is  a  retail  dealer  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  definition.” 

If  this  can  be  impressed  upon  and  accepted  by 
the  wholesalers  as  the  proper  definition  of  a  retail 
dealer,  and  only  such  persons-  as  come  within  its 
meaning  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  proper  cus¬ 
tomers  for  them,  a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  irritation 
and  financial  loss  can  be  obviated.  The  law  dis¬ 
tinctly  entitles  any  concern  to  pick  its  own  cus¬ 
tomers  and  to  refuse  to  sell  to  whomsoever  it  will. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  wholesale  trade  select 
as  the  proper  and  sole  distributors  of  its  product 
those  upon  whom  it  depends  to  handle  the  bulk  of  its 
business?  Certainly  those  wholesalers  who  adopt 
and  adhere  to  such  a  policy  would  put  the  retailers 
under  such  obligations  that  they  would  and  should 
give  them  the  preference  over  those  wholesalers  who 
refuse  to  consider  such  a  reasonable  plan. 

While  aware  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  regulat¬ 
ing  these  matters,  I  am  by  no  means  hopeless  of  their 
adjustment.  Certainly  more  intimate  and  earnest 
co-operation  between  the  several  branches  of  the 
business  is  a  thing  to  strive  for  in  order  that  these 
subjects  may  be  threshed  out  and  settled.  Here¬ 
tofore  we  have  had  no  suitable  medium  through 
which  to  work.  Individual  effort  does  not  get  very 
far  in  these  days  of  large  affiliations,  but  a  body  of 
earnest  and  well  organized  men  who  know  what 
they  want,  and  want  only  what  is  fair  and  right,  can 
go  far  and  accomplish  much. 

The  opportunity  is  here;  the  work  is  before  us 
and  the  end  justifies  the  effort. 


Death  of  John  M.  Drake. 

Captain  John  M.  Drake,  head  of  the  Drake  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  died  in  that  city  last  Sunday  of 
heart  disease  at  the  age  of  81.  He  had  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  local  trade  for  40  years,  his  first  con¬ 
nection  being  with  the  old  firm  of  Rhodes  &  Card, 
one  of  the  largest  handlers  of  Massillon  coal. 

In  1889  he  organized  his  own  company  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  trade,  and  especially  the  lake  end  of  it,  until  his 
practical  retirement  from  active  business  several 
years  ago.  The  “whirlie”  apparatus  for  handling 
coal  mechanically  at  lake  docks  was  introduced  by 
Captain  Drake  and  gained  wide  vogue. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FIREWOOD. 


Coal  Scarcity  Last  Year  Gave  Rise  to 
Increased  Use  of  Wood  for  Fuel. 

That  the  coal  shortage  last  year  gave  quite  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  cutting  of  wood  for  household  purposes, 
and  in  seme  cases  for  industrial  uses,  is  indicated 
by  figures  just  made  public.  It  is  said  that  if  the  war 
had  gone  on  for  another  year  the  utilization  of  wood 
would  have  been  on  a  still  greater  scale,  for  when 
the  armistice  was  signed  last  November  hundreds 
of  fuel  producing  enterprises  were  abandoned  in  the 
belief  that  coal  would  be  too  plentiful  to  make  wood¬ 
cutting  profitable  except  in  localities  where  firewood 
is  used  regardless  of  war  emergencies. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  show  that  102,903,000  cords  of  firewood 
were  produced  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
last  year,  with  a  value  of  $487,106,000,  or  $4.73  a 
cord  at  the  farm  or  nearby  town.  Of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction,  about  77,092,000  cords,  or  75  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  were  consumed  on  farms;  this  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  11.5  cords  a  farm. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  made  for  1918,  the  farm 
fuel  wood  crop  is  one  of  the  important  crops  of  the 
farm,  inasmuch  as  only  five  crops  exceeded  it  in 
value  in  1918,  namely,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay  and 
cotton. 

In  the  production  of  firewood  New  York  is  one 
of  the  leading  States,  the  output  for  the  year  being 
3,225,000  cords,  valued  at  $25,478,000.  Michigan  led 
New  York,  producing  4,415,000  cords,  worth  $30,- 
905,000.  as  did  Texas  with  6,231,000  cords,  worth 
$25,547,000. 

Maine,  with  its  great  forests,  removed  as  it  is  so 
far  from  the  coal  fields,  produced  only  1,200,000  cords 
of  firewood,  worth  $11,280,000.  Virginia’s  output 
was  4,420,000  cords,  valued  at  $21,216,000.  North 
Carolina  is  another  wood-burning  State,  cutting 
6,600,000  cords,  worth  $25,080,000.  Georgia’s  figures 
for  both  production  and  price  are  exactly  the  same 
as  North  Carolina’s. 


The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  have 
concluded  an  agreement  under  which  the  former  al¬ 
lows  the  export  of  at  least  150,000  tons  of  coal  per 
month  to  Spain;  the  quantity  will  depend  on  the 
available  shipping  and  on  the  cost  of  freights. 


Region 

LEHIGH; 

Fresh  mined  . . 

Washery . 

SCHUYLKILL: 

Fresh  mined  . 

Washery . 

Dredge  . 

WYOMING: 

Fresh  mined  . 

Washery . 

Dredge  . 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY : 

Fresh  mined  . 

Total  fresh  mined  . 

Total  washery  . 

Total  dredge  . . . 

Grand  Total . . 

Increases  and  decreases  in  1918 


Press  Comment  Strongly  Against  Further 

Experiments  with  Government  Control. 

While  the  Farmers’  National  Council  has  come 
out  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  coal  mines 
and  railroads,  this  attitude  seems  to  be  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  trend  of  opinion  throughout  the 
country,  in  rural  sections  as  well  as  in  the  cities.  To 
an  increasing  extent  the  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
large  and  small,  are  inclined  to  take  a  fling  at  the 
way  the  Government  has  managed  the  railroads  and 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  system,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  postal  service  and  other  old-established  de¬ 
partments. 

A  typical  example  of  the  editorial  comment  appear¬ 
ing  in  small  town  papers  nowadays  is  the  following 
from  The  Rough  Notes,  published  at  Chatham, 

N.  Y.: 

“Bituminous  coal  producers  have  unanimously  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  Dr.  Garfield’s  suggestion  that  the 
Government  continue  to  direct  and  regulate  the  coal 
industries  after  the  war.  The  answer  came,  in  no 
uncertain  way,  from  over  2,500  operators  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  It  is  perfectly  natural.  They 
have  experienced  the  workings  of  Government  con¬ 
trol  and  feel  that  they  have  had  enough  of  it. 

“So  does  the  public.  Buyers  prefer  to  deal  with 
business  men  on  a  business  basis.  They  are  not 
misled  by  the  glamour  of  administration  rhetoric. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  “cold  proposition”  to  both  buyer 
and  seller. 

“The  attitude  of  the  miner  himself,  although  there 
may  be  occasional  moments  of  aberration,  is  also 
likely  to  come  back  to  just  that;  it  is  plain  busi¬ 
ness  to  him  too.  He  is  more  easily  led  to  dream 
of  some  Utopia,  but  like  the  other  American  work¬ 
men,  he  isn’t  to  be  fooled  all  the  time.  The  day  of 
Government  messing  with  the  whole  economic  ma¬ 
chine  is  nearing  its  end.” 


There  are  probably  6,000,000  more  people  to  house 
in  this  country  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  building  opera¬ 
tions  have  practically  been  at  a  standstill  during 
that  period  of  half  a  decade  there  is  some  indica¬ 
tion  as  to  a  resumption  of  the  construction  which 
must  take  place  ere  long,  especially  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  where  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  found.  This  should  give  some  assurance  to 
retail  dealers,  who  no  doubt  will  profit  by  a  larger 
steam  coal  business  rather  than  domestic. 


Shipped  Local  sales  Mine  fuel  Total 


Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

10,396,893 

425,749 

1,184,786 

12,007,428 

1,155,149 

16,612 

100,297 

1,272,058 

11,552,042 

442,361 

1,285,083 

13,279,486 

19,417,634 

461,155 

3,403,487 

23,282,2 76 

2,470,038 

914 

210,660 

2,681,612 

121,935 

126,186 

1,494 

249,615 

[22,009,607 

588,255 

3,615,641 

26,213,503 

39,862,237 

1,342,939 

3,534,195 

44,739,371 

2,881,300 

5,233 

642,373 

3,528,906 

2,501 

500 

3,001 

42,746,038 

1,348,672 

4,176,568 

48,271,278 

413,470 

8,604 

51,234 

473,308 

70.090,234 

2,238,447 

8,173,702 

80,502,383 

6,506,487 

22,759 

953,330 

7,482,576 

124,436 

126,686 

1,494 

252,616 

76,721,157 

2,387,892 

9,128,526 

88.237,575 

—768,886 

+260,783 

—193,439 

—701,542 

,  —1.0% 

+  12.3% 

-2.1% 

—0.8% 

Output  of  Washery  and  Fresh  Mined  Anthracite,  1918 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  of  interest  as  show¬ 
ing  anthracite  production  by  districts  in  1918  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  washery 
and  river  dredging  operations  in  the  different  districts : 
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New  York  Coal  Trade  Raises  $9,500,000. 

Subscriptions  During  Last  Four  Liberty  Loan  Campaigns  Aggregate  $62,500,000,  to  Which 
Must  Re  Added  an  Unknown  Amount  Taken  in  First  Loan. 


The  Coal  Trade  Committee  of  Greater  New  York, 
headed  by  Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  reports  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  totaling  $9,496,430, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  raised  in  Queens,  the  re¬ 
turns  for  which  have  not  yet  come  to  hand.  Of  this 
amount  $304,700  was  taken  by  the  Brooklyn  retail 
trade  through  their  local  committee,  headed  by  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Nelson.  Of  the  record  of  the  New  York  trade 
in  this  and  previous  campaigns  Charles  S.  Allen, 
secretary  of  the  local  committee,  says : 

“Of  all  the  industries  in  the  country  perhaps  the 
Coal  Trade  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  stringent 
of  Governmental  regulation  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  wholesale  branch  of  the  business,  as 
largely  represented  in  this  city. 

"Speaking  for  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  desire 
to  support  the  Government,  it  is  gratifying  to  those 
members  of  the  industry  to  note  that  in  the  last  four 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns  a  total  of  62 million  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  subscribed  and  paid  for,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  liberal  subscription  to  the  First 
Loan,  which  was,  however,  not  recorded  with  respect 
to  the  industry  as  such. 

“In  addition  to  these  subscriptions  to  Liberty 
Bonds,  the  Industry  in  New  York  has  contributed 
a  total  of  $308,510.24  to  the  Red  Cross  and  United 
War  Work  Campaigns,  where  such  contributions 
have  come  under  an  organized  effort  in  the  Trade. 
Of  course,  this  is  entirely  outside  of  many  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  contributed  to  these  war  activi¬ 
ties  by  individuals  engaged  in  the  Trade  in  New 
York  City. 

“The  Trade  feels  that  its  record  in  this  respect  is 
worthy  of  commendation  and  those  who  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  campaigns,  particularly  Michael  F. 
Burns,  John  E.  Berwind,  Richard  H.  Williams  and 
Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  take  the  occasion  to  congratu¬ 
late  their  associates  upon  the  showing  which  has  been 
made." 

A  full  list  of  subscriptions  for  $100  and  more  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co . $2,000,000 

D„  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co .  1,500,000 

Berwind  interests  . ■ .  1,000,000 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and  interests .  1,000,000 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co .  500,000 

W'm.  C.  Atwater  &  Co .  300,000 

Williams  &  Peters  .  202,350 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer .  200,000 

Dickson  &  Eddy .  200.000 

W.  Farrell  &  Son .  190,000 

Burns  Bros .  165,150 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co .  125,000 

West  End  Colliery  Co . 115,000 

Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank .  100,000 

Battery  Park  National  Bank .  100,000 

Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co .  100,000 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co .  70,000 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp .  60,000 

N.  Y.  &  Phila.  C.  &  C.  Co .  51,000 

Meeker  &  Co .  50,000 

Thomas  B.  Davis  .  50,000 

Staples  Transportation  Co .  50,000 

Commercial  Coal  Co .  50,000 

Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co .  50,000 

American  Coal  Co .  50,000 

Nicholas  L.  Stokes,  Trustee  for  John  B.  . . .  49,000 

Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co .  45,000 

Wittenberg  Coal  Co .  35,000 

Edward  Moore  .  32,000 

Monahan  Express  Co .  25,000 

Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  West  Va .  25,000 

Hartmann-Blanchard  Co .  25,000 

Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop .  25,000 

Clinchfield  Coal  Corp .  25,000 

Vinton  Colliery  Co .  25,000 

Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co. . 23,800 

Owens  &  Co .  23,000 

Charles  Gildersleeve  .  20,000 

A.  McNeil  &  Sons  Co .  20,000 


Hencken  &  Willenbrock  Co .  17,000 

Olin  J.  Stephens  .  16,000 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co .  13,500 

Thorne,  Neale  &  Co .  12,500 

Blaine  Mining  Co .  10,600 

Adelphia  Coal  Co .  10,000 

Coal  Age  .  10,000 

Thomas  Dickson  &  Co .  10,000 

East  River  Transportation  Co .  10,000 

General  Coal  Co . 10,000 

Hagedorn  Bros .  10,000 

A.  W.  Hillebrand  Co .  10,000 

James  McWilliams  Blue  Line  .  10,000 

Owen  McCaffrey’s  Sons  .  10,000 

New  Central  Coal  Co .  10,000 

North  American  Coal  Co .  10,000 

Powelton  Barge  Co .  10,000 

Potter  Transportation  Co .  10,000 

J.  Rheinfrank  Co .  10,000 

Regia  Coal  Co.  of  Cuba .  10,000 

Matthew  Wilson  &  Co .  10,000 

Dexter  &  Carpenter  .  8,400 

Thedford  Eltz  Coal  Co .  8,100 

Sterling  Coal  Co .  8,000 

Bradley-Mahony  Co .  7,400 

Thomas  Ward  Coal  Co .  7,000 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  (employees)  .  7,450 

De  Veaux  Powel  .  6,700 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co .  6,550 

Bunke  &  Meyer  .  6,500 

G.  Robitzek  &  Bro .  6,250 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co .  6,000 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.  (employees) .  5,550 

J.  M.  Creighton  . 5,500 

Columbia  Coal  Mining  Co .  5,200 

Wm.  Brennan  &  Sons  .  5,000 

Anonymous  .  5,000 

Cleary  Bros.  . .  5,000 

Michael  J.  Derby .  5,000 

H.  B.  W'.  Haff  .  5,000 

Heilner  &  Son  .  5,000 

Elmer  A.  Keeler  .  5,000 

Leonard  Coal  Co .  5,000 

Penn  Fuel  Co .  5,000 

Gavin  Rowe  .  5,000 

Fred  R.  Rohl,  Inc .  5,000 

Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co .  5,000 

John  J.  Sharpe  .  5,000 

Steamship  Fuel  Corp .  5,000 

G.  W.  Thedford  Coal  Co .  5,000 

Weber-Bunke-Lange  Coal  Co .  5,000 

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co .  5,000 

Seiler  Coal  Co .  4,750 

Cramer-Meyer-Dreyer  Co .  4,000 

J.  J.  Hobbs  .  3,200 

Henry  Berghorn’s  Sons,  Inc .  3,000 

G.  M.  Roden  &  Son,  Inc .  3,000 

Wm.  J.  Howe  Co . : .  3,000 

Chas.  Lediard  .  2,550 

Bulah  Coal  Mining  Co .  2,500 

Geo.  E.  Dickinson  .  2,500 

Central  Bridge  Coal  Co .  2,500 

Cording  &  Salesmann  .  2,500 

Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corp .  2,500 

Sanran  Coal  &  Ice  Co .  2,500 

Geo.  R.  Byrd  . 2,000 

Estate  of  D.  F.  Connor  .  2,000 

Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corp .  2,000 

Herman  Harjes  .  2,000 

Henry  Hencken  .  2,000 

F.  M.  A.  Leach  .  2,000 

Perry  &  Co .  2,000 

F.  W.  Saward  .  2,000 

Streat  Coal  Co .  2,000 

E.  A.  Ward  &  Co .  2,000 

V.  H.  Youngman  &  Co .  2,000 

Clark  &  Wilkins  .  1,900 

Berwind  employees  .  1,900 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co .  1,650 

Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  (employees)....  1,550 

Frank  Oberrender  .  1,500 


Fuel  Engineering  Corp .  1,400 

Roch.  &  Pitts.  C.  &  I.  Co .  1,300 

D.  de  L.  Hendrickson  &  Co .  1,200 

M.  L.  Bird  Co .  1,000 

C.  L.  Briggs  .  1,000 

Anthony  O’Boyle  .  1,000 

S.  J.  Bohannon  .  1,000 

Elcm  Coal  Co.,  Inc .  1,000 

John  Dobbins  . 1,000 

Robert  Henderson  &  Co .  1,000 

Independent  Consumers  Ice  Co .  1,000 

Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corp .  1,000 

Imperial  Coal  Co .  1,000 

E.  S.  Keay  .  1,000 

Jeremiah  Kelly  .  1,000 

Low  Transportation  Line  .  1,000 

Howard  Logue  Co.,  Inc .  1,000 

J.  M.  Leonard  .  1,000 

Edward  G.  Murray  .  1,000 

E.  B.  Newman  Charcoal  Co .  1,000 

E.  Russell  Norton  .  1,000 

Phoenix  Coal  Co.,  Inc .  1,000 

Smith  &  Jerry  .  1,000 

Jeremiah  Skidmore’s  Sons  .  1,000 

Standard  Wood  Co .  1,000 

Benj.  E.  Weeks .  1,000 

John  A.  Williar  .  1,000 

Wm.  H.  Waters  .  1,000 

Coale  &  Co .  700 

Seaboard  Coal  Co .  700 

M.  Wintje .  500 

Roebling  Coal  Co .  500 

A.  Erdmann  Co .  500 

R.  Morrison  .  500 

Newell  O.  Rauch  .  500 

The  Black  Diamond  .  500 

James  M.  Boyle  .  500 

Thomas  Bulger  .  500 

Joseph  Gordon,  Inc .  400 

Frederick  Gehrung .  400 

Fred  C.  Shotwell  .  350 

O.  H.  Chellborg  .  300 

A.  J.  Forman  Coal  Co .  300 

Russell-Cronin  Co .  200 

John  Sander  .  200 

J.  Schraeder  .  200 

Oppermann  &  Huml  .  100 

P.  S.  Walsh  .  100 

McClellan  Transportation  Co .  100 

Paul  B.  Hutchinson .  100 

K.  T.  Downs  .  100 

Calumet  Coal  Co .  100 


Cardiff  Prices  and  Freights. 

Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Cardiff,  make 
the  following  report  on  the  Welsh  coal  and  freight 
markets : 

The  market  continues  very  firm,  and  strong  condi¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  be  in  evidence  for  some  consider¬ 
able  period.  All  the  docks  are  full  of  tonnage,  and 
with  chartering  orders  numerous,  even  busier  times 
may  be  anticipated.  Outputs  should  show  an  in¬ 
crease  but  can  be  quickly  taken  up,  the  demand  for 
all  qualities  being  very  considerable. 

Schedule  prices  are  as  follows : 


Allied 

Neutral 

Fixed. 

Minimum. 

Best  Cardiff,  large . 

...  40/ 

50/ 

Second  Cardiff,  large . 

. . .  38/6 

47/6 

Small,  No.  1 . 

. . .  28/6 

28/6 

Small,  No.  2 . 

. . .  28/ 

28/ 

Best  Monmouthshire,  large... 

...  37/ 

45/ 

Freight  Market. 


Chartering  is  not  active  owing  to  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
ranging  loading.  Rates  approximately : 


Gibraltar  . 

..  37/6 

Las  Palmas  . . . , 

....  35/ 

St.  Vincent  . 

..  40/ 

Genoa  . 

....  47/6 

Port  Said  . 

..  47/6 

River  Plate  . . . . 

...  45/ 

Rio  de  Janeiro. . 

. ..  50/ 

W.  D.  Smith,  president  of  the  Citizens  Savings 
Bank,  Stamford,  Conn.,  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
was  the  oldest  coal  man  in  that  section  and  had  a 
large  yard  in  Stamford  until  1902  when  he  sold  out 
to  D.  Waterbury  &  Son,  who  added  his  facilities  to 
their  own. 
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ARMY  COAL  CONTRACTS. 


Deferred  Bids  for  3,000,000  Tons  Will  Be 
Opened  on  May  31. 

The  War  Department  will  open  bids  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  May  31  for  approximately  3,000,000  tons  of 
coal  and  coke.  These  bids  were  to  have  been  opened 
on  May  7  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  but  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  more  than  three  weeks  was  made  in 
order  to  permit  of  certain  changes  in  the  form  of 
contract.  All  bids  received  for  the  letting  on  the 
7th  are  being  held  by  the  chief  of  the  Fuels  Branch, 
unopened.  Bidders  may  withdraw  or  revise  their 
original  bids  or  submit  new  ones. 

One  of  the  changes  in  the  contract  form  consists 
of  an  addition  to  Paragraph  15.  This  paragraph  is 
headed  “Covenant  Against  Contingent  Fees,”  and  in 
its  original  form  it  seemed  to  preclude  wholesalers 
or  middlemen  from  bidding  on  this  business.  The 
addition  reads  as  follows : 

“Provided,  however,  it  is  understood  that  this 
covenant  does  not  apply  to  the  selling  of  goods 
through  the  bona  fide  commercial  representative  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  contractor  in  the  regular  course  of 
his  business  in  dealing  with  customers  other  than 
the  Government  and  whose  compensation  is  paid,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  commissions  on  sales  made, 
nor  to  the  selling  of  goods  through  established  com¬ 
mercial  or  selling  agents  or  agencies  regularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  such  goods.” 

Adjustment  of  Labor  Troubles. 

Other  changes  were  the  cutting  out  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  clause  and  the  addition  of  a  clause  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  War  Department.  This  latter  clause 
reads  as  follows : 

“In  the  event  that  labor  disputes  shall  arise  di¬ 
rectly  affecting  performance  of  this  contract  causing 
or  likely  to  cause  any  delay  in  making  the  deliveries, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  or  his  representative  shall 
have  requested  the  contractor  to  submit  such  dis¬ 
putes  for  settlement,  the  contractor  shall  have  the 
right  to  submit  such  disputes  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  settlement.  The  Secretary  of  War  may 
thereupon  settle  or  cause  to  be  settled  such  dis¬ 
putes,  and  the  parties  hereto  agree  to  accede  to  and 
to  comply  with  all  the  terms  of  such  settlement. 

“If  the  contractor  is  thereby  required  to  pay  labor 
costs  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  contract  immediately  prior  to  such  set¬ 
tlement,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  such  representative 
in  making  such  settlement  and  as  a  part  thereof  may 
direct  that  a  fair  and  just  addition  to  the  contract 
price  shall  be  made  therefor :  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Secretary  of  War  or  his  representative  shall 
certify  that  the  contractor  has  in  all  respects  lived 
up  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  or 
shall  waive  in  writing  for  this  purpose  only  any 
branch  that  may  have  occurred. 

“If  such  settlement  reduces  such  labor  cost  to  con¬ 
tractor,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  his  representative 
may  direct  that  a  fair  and  just  deduction  be  made 
from  the  contract  price. 

“No  claim  for  addition  shall  be  made  unless  the 
increase  was  ordered  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  his  duly  authorized  representative  and  such 
addition  to  the  contract  price  was  directed  as  part  of 
the  settlement. 

“Every  decision  or  determination  made  under  this 
article  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  his  duly  author¬ 
ized  representative  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon 
the  parties  hereto.” 


After  having  devoted  almost  its  entire  energies  to 
war  work  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  now  returned  to 
its  interrupted  peace  program,  and  during  the  week 
of  September  29  will  formally  dedicate  its  new  mil- 
lion-dollar  laboratories  and  workshops  in  Pittsburgh, 
with  ceremonies  which  will  be  national  in  scope.  High 
officials  of  the  Government,  together  with  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  principal  mining  states  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  mining  industries  and  miners’  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  present  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 


JENKINS  RE-ELECTED. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Operators  Also 
Choose  Other  Officers  at  Fairmont. 

At  a  directors’  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  held  at  Fairmont 
on  the  9th  C.  H.  Jenkins  was  re-elected  president. 
He  was  also  unanimously  recommended  as  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  choice  for  director  of  the  National  Coal 
Association. 

Mr.  Jenkins  has  served  as  head  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  ever 
since  its  organization  and  before  that  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  which  was  supplanted  by  the  Northern. 
He  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
association  and  has  been  instrumental  in  its  growth. 
It  is  the  largest  coal  association  in  the  National 
Coal  Association,  having  141  votes  in  the  larger 
body. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  George  Tillman  Bell, 
executive  vice-president,  was  elected  secretary;  A. 
Lisle  White,  of  Clarksburg,  treasurer.  The  vice- 
presidents  were  elected  by  the  districts  at  the  first 
of  the  year.  They  are  A.  C.  Beeson,  of  Worthing¬ 
ton,  and  A.  Lisle  White,  of  Clarksburg. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  from  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association  are: 
Everett  Drennen,  of  Elkins;  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr., 
of  Fairmont;  J.  M.  Orr,  of  Clarksburg. 

The  following  directors  were  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing:  A.  Spates  Brady,  Elkins;  Benjamin  Bissell, 
Baltimore,  connected  with  the  Century  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  E.  Drennen,  Elkins;  R.  B.  Isner,  Elkins; 
Daniel  Howard,  Clarksburg;  George  Brackett,  Flem- 
ington;  J.  O.  Spraker,  Clarksburg;  F.  C.  Gorgman, 
Tunnelton;  J.  M.  Orr,  Clarksburg;  C.  H.  Jenkins, 
S.  D.  Brady,  J.  M.  Wolfe  and  C.  H.  Tarleton,  all 
of  Fairmont ;  C.  J.  Ryan,  Hepzibah ;  Lisle  White, 
Clarksburg. 

T.  J.  Murphy,  secretary  of  the  Preston  County 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  Kingwood,  was  pres¬ 
ent  as  a  guest. 


HOLLAND  NEEDS  COAL. 


Dutch  Official  Says  Fuel  Shortage  Is  Inter¬ 
fering  Seriously  with  Commerce. 

Until  Holland  regains  her  requisitioned  shipping 
tonnage  and  her  coal  shortage  is  relieved,  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  resuming  full  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  that  country  and  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  Dutch  official  in  New  York  who  was  recently 
interviewed  by  the  Evening  Post.  The  United  States 
has  begun  to  return  the  Dutch  ships,  but  less  than 
half  of  them  have  been  given  back  so  far,  said  this 
official.  Holland’s  chief  difficulty,  however,  he  as¬ 
serted,  was  her  shortage  of  coal. 

“Holland  requires  about  600,000  tons  of  coal  a 
month,”  he  continued.  “Mines  in  Limburg  provide 
about  250,000  tons,  but  the  coal  is  of  an  inferior 
grade  and  not  well  adapted  for  bunker  purposes  or 
the  manufacture  of  gas.  These  mines  also  produce 
100,000  tons  of  so-called  brown  coal,  but  that  is  still 
lower  in  grade. 

“We  have  just  concluded  a  contract  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  whereby  she  undertakes  to  supply  us  with 
75,000  tons  monthly  in  exchange  for  fish.  England 
is  sending  us  about  50,000  tons.  This  leaves  a  mini¬ 
mum  shortage  of  125,000  tons  which  the  United 
States  could  supply  if  ships  were  available.  At 
present,  however,  we  are  not  receiving  more  than 
30,000  tons  monthly  from  America.” 

Owing  to  this  coal  scarcity,  it  is  said  that  many 
Dutch  manufacturing  plants  have  been  forced  to 
close. 


Captain  John  M.  Drake,  president  of  the  Drake 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  in  that  city  last  Sunday 
at  the  age  of  81. 


HIGH  PRICES  TO  STAY. 


Prosperity  Campaign  Aims  to  Impress  This 
Fact  Upon  Hesitating.  Buyers. 

The  fog  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  which 
is  today  prevalent  among  business  men  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  regard  to  business  conditions,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  regard  to  price  movements,  is  probably 
largely  due  to  the  failure  to  see  all  of  the  factors 
which  make  and  control  these  conditions. 

It  is  perfectly  natural,  for  example,  for  a  man  to 
reason  that  the  war  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
general  increase  in  the  level  of  prices — the  war  now 
being  over — we  will  return  immediately  to  the  old 
level. 

Such  reasoning  fails  in  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  war  created  certain  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  enormous  changes  we  have  had  in  the  past 
four  years,  and  that  while  the  war  is  gone  the 
changed  conditions  still  hold. 

The  National  Prosperity  Campaign,  which  is  now 
being  given  publicity  through  many  channels,  sets 
forth  clearly  many  of  the  reasons  which  underlie 
these  changed  conditions  and  show  why  it  is  illog¬ 
ical  to  look  for  any  early  return  of  pre-war  con¬ 
ditions  in  price  levels,  or  in  any  other  way. 

The  literature  of  this  campaign  is  certainly  a 
valuable  contribution  toward  the  education  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  public  in  the  present  situation,  and  we 
believe  it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  business  if 
every  business  man  would  give  careful  attention  to 
this  literature,  also  republish  it  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  his  buying  public. 

This  literature  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
National  Prosperity  Campaign,  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York,  and  the  widespread  republication  of  it  by 
business  concerns  in  all  lines  will  go  far  toward  elim¬ 
inating  much  of  the  hesitation  and  confusion  which 
is  now  so  prevalent,  particularly  with  regard  to  buy¬ 
ing  for  the  future. 


Legal  Weight  in  Pennsylvania. 

Those  who  take  note  of  the  Philadelphia  retail 
prices  quoted  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns 
should  remember  that  these  are  for  gross  tons, 
whereas  in  most  other  cities  outside  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  net  ton  is  used.  Unless  this  difference  in 
the  unit  of  weight  is  understood,  the  Philadelphia 
prices  seem  a  little  high  when  compared  with  those 
prevailing  at  points  further  from  the  mines  and 
taking  a  higher  freight  rate. 

There  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Harrisburg  a  bill  to  make  2,000  pounds  the  legal 
ton  on  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  already  the 
legal  weight  for  a  ton  of  bituminous  in  that  State, 
but  anthracite  must  be  sold  by  the  gross  ton.  The 
bill  in  question  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mines  and  of  Mining  under  date  of  April 
22,  fixes  July  1,  1919,  as  the  date  for  the  change  to 
go  into  effect.  The  bill  also  carries  a  short-weight 
penalty  of  $50,  with  a  tolerance  of  30  pounds  in 
the  net  ton  for  variations  in  scales. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  the  Philadelphia 
Coal  Exchange  and  in  fact,  the  entire  retail  trade 
of  the  State  so  far  as  known.  When  this  bill  be¬ 
comes  a  law,  it  is  believed  that  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  the  only  sections  of  the 
United  States  which  still  retain  the  gross  ton  as  the 
unit  of  weight  in  the  sale  of  coal  at  retail. 


Sixth  Anthracite  District. 


Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Dunmore .  1,242,301 

Del.,  Lackj.,&  West.  RR.  Cot,  Scranton .  995,223 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Scranton .  815,427 

Scranton  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  329,490 

Quinn  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  97,476 

Nay  Aug.  Coal  Co.,  Carbondale .  96,008 

Spencer  Coal  Co.,  Dunmore .  92,598 

Carney  &  Brown  Coal  Co.,  Dunmore .  22,640 

Total,  1918 . 3,691,163 

Total,  1917  .  3,743,449 


D.  T.  Williams,  Inspector. 
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Notes  from  Johnstown. 

Among  the  charters  granted  at  Harrisburg  during 
the  week  are  those  to  the  Benedictine  Coal  Co.,  of 
Spangler,  Cambria  County,  and  to  the  Bender  Bros. 
Coal  Co.,  of  Hastings,  Cambria  County. 

John  C.  Cosgrove  and  other  Johnstown  men  in¬ 
terested  in  the  operations  of  the  Sandford  Coal  Co., 
in  Illinois,  have  received  two  remarkably  clear  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  interior  of  the  Illinois  operation. 
One  picture  shows  a  machine  cutting  coal  in  a  seven- 
foot  seam  and  the  other  shows  a  miner  in  a  new 
heading.  The  face  of  the  coal  is  clearly  depicted. 

The  Osborn  Coal  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  and  the 
Mostollor  Coal  Co.,  of  Somerset,  have  combined  to 
form  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Osborn- 
Mostoller  Coal  Co.  F.  F.  Osborn  will  be  general 
manager  of  the  new  concern  and  will  have  his  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Lewis  Building,  Johnstown.  A  mine 
office  will  be  maintained  at  Somerset  and  a  branch 
office  will  be  opened  at  Boston.  P.  H.  Mostollor  is 
president  of  the  new  company  and  C.  W.  Mosholder 
is  vice-president. 

Officials  and  employes  of  mining  concerns  of 
Johnstown  and  Cambria  County  were  responsible  in 
a  large  measure  for  the  good  showing  made  by 
Cambria  County  in  the  V  ictory  Loan  campaign. 
The  county  “went  over  the  top”  last  Saturday,  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  quota  by  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  town  of  Beaverdale  made  a  remarkable 
record.  The  quota  of  this  town  was  placed  at  $31,- 
000,  but  when  final  reports  were  received  it  was 
found  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  had  subscribed 
$109,000,  more  than  300  per  cent  of  its  quota.  The 
town  of  Lilly  also  made  a  remarkable  showing. 


Housing  Problem  Affects  Coal  Trade. 

In  the  Market  Situation  of  Saward’s  of  May  10, 
mention  is  made  of  the  housing  problem  and  the 
fact  that  many  a  supply  of  next  winter’s  coal  has  to 
be  sidetracked  until  the  homemaker  knows  where 
his  nest  is  to  be. 

A  real  estate  agent  said:  “I  have  ten  apartments 
to  rent  and  a  hundred  houses  for  sale.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  later  are  all  big  ones,  that  are  on  the 
lists  because  of  deaths  or  enforced  economies  of 
former  owners.  Some  of  these  could  be  cut  up  into 
possible  tenements  but  on  account  of  irksome  and 
expensive  building  and  health  department  laws,  the 
result  would  not  cover  costs. 

“Last  fall  a  number  of  houses  were  sold  and  the 
bargains  completed  more  readily  because  there  was 
coal  in  the  cellars  thus  satisfying  the  new  owners 
that  the  winter  would  not  bring  with  it  the  terror 
of  a  lack  of  fuel  in  a  new  neighborhood  where  the 
stranger  would  find  getting  supplied  an  up-hill  job. 


Operator  Gets  Sixty  Days. 

William  A.  Price,  coal  operator,  with  residences 
at  11  Fort  Washington  avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
Gormania,  W.  Va.,  was  convicted  in  the  United 
Slates  Court  at  Baltimore  last  Tuesday  of  violating 
the  Lever  act  and  the  order  of  President  Wilson  fix¬ 
ing  the  price  of  bituminous  coal.  He  was  sentenced 
to  serve  sixty  days  in  jail  by  Judge  Rose  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $2,500. 

It  was  alleged  in  the  indictment  that  on  Aug.  30, 
1917,  lie  charged  the  Richmond  Light  &  Railroad  Co. 
$2.90  a  ton  for  2,643  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Under 
the  President’s  order  the  price  should  have  been  $2. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

Net  ton. 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

Best  South  Fork . $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.80-  2.95 

Natity-Glo  .  2.75-  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade.  Cent.  Pa .  2.65-  2.75 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.25-  2.50 

High  grade  gas,  Vt, .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.40-  2.60 

Gas  slack  .  2.20-  2.35 

Fairmont  mine-run .  2.00-  2.50 

Freeport  .  2.25-  2.50 

New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered : 

Gross  tons. 

F.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1-9-71  . $5.25-$5.50 

Pool  10 .  5.00-  5.25 

Pool  11  .  4.75-  5  00 

Pool  34  .  4-75-  5.00 

Pools  18-44  .  4.50-  4.75 

The  Bessemer  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  is  a  new  retail 
concern  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  capitalized  at  $30,- 
DOO.  The  incorporators  are  B.  F.  Meade,  F.  D.  Long 
and  W.  S.  Smith. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

KOPPERS  COKE 

“The  Ideal  Fuel”  for  the  Domestic  Trade 

In  order  to  induce  early  buying  of  next  season’s  fuel,  we  have  announced  a  special  price  to  Koppers 
dealers  for  early  shipment  that  enables  them  to  make  a  particularly  attractive  price  to  their  trade  tor 

Our  advertising  in  the  various  local  newspapers  will  urge  the  advantage  of  early  buying  to  the 

househol  a-.  cQoperating  with  the  dealers  in  other  ways  Mr.  Dealer,  are  you  getting  your  share  of  this 
profitable  business  in  your  section?  Write,  call  or  ’phone. 

DEBEVOISE-ANDERSON  CO.,  Inc. 


Domestic  Coke  Department  S. 


56  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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COSGROVE  &  COMPANY 


Miners  &  Shippers 

Best  Grade  Steam,  Gas  and  Smithing 


NEW  YORK  * 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
CHICAGO 


COSGROVE  &  WYNKOOP,  Ltd. 

149  BROADWAY  Export  and  Bunker  Agents  NEW  YORK 
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BRITISH  NOBILITY  GRILLED. 


Coal  Land  Owners  Examined  by  Commission 
Studying  Mine  Nationalization  Plan. 

Some  of  the  British  Dukes  and  Lords  whose 
income  is  derived  largely  from  coal  royalties  have 
been  given  the  “third  degree”  recently  at  the  hands 
of  the  Coal  Commission  headed  by  Justice  Sankey, 
which  will  shortly  make  a  report  on  the  plan  to  na¬ 
tionalize  the  mines  of  Great  Britain. 

“The  title  holders  of  the  richest  coal  fields  in  Eng¬ 
land  appeared  before  the  commission  to  defend  their 
rights  in  what  may  be  the  last-ditch  fight  of  the 
British  land  barons,”  says  a  cable  from  London. 
“The  scene  in  the  royal  robing  room  of  the  House 
of  Lords  recalled  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi¬ 
tion  and  was  almost  a  parallel  to  that  enacted  at 
Versailles,  only  here  the  heads  of  the  richest  and 
oldest  titled  families  in  England  sat  in  the  place  of 
the  Germans. 

“There  was  the  same  horseshoe,  the  coal  commis¬ 
sioners  being  seated  around  a  semi-circular  table, 
while  the  land  owners  sat  at  a  small  table  at  the 
foot. 

“Robert  Smillie,  president  of  the  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion,  ‘the  most  powerful  man  in  England  today,’  was 
the  principal  inquisitor. 

“Lords  Durham,  Dynevor  and  Dunraven,  three 
of  the  most  powerful  coal  barons,  looked  ill  at  ease. 
Baron  Dynevor  wasn’t  sure  where  he  got  the  right 
to  his  land  or  how  much  the  output  of  coal  was,  but 
he  admitted  that  nationalization  had  once  been  put  in 
practice  when  Henry  VIII  beheaded  Lord  Dynevor’s 
ancestor  and  seized  the  lands. 

“Lord  Dunraven  also  was  uncertain  on  many 
points  of  his  testimony.  'He  admitted  he  hadn’t 
probed  into  antiquity  to  find  his  right  to  work  the 
mines  on  certain  public  lands. 

A  Battle  of  Wits. 

“Lord  Durham  was  extremely  alert,  but  appar¬ 
ently  met  his  match  in  Smillie.  The  miners’  presi¬ 
dent  didn’t  play  the  role  of  fire-eater  expected  of 
him.  He  didn’t  leap  to  his  feet  haranguing.  Rather, 
he  met  the  earl  at  his  own  game  of  airy  persiflage, 
quoting  Blackstone  and  Dibble  to  prove  that  Lord 
Durham  had  no  right  to  own  the  land.  The  earl 
retorted  angrily. 

“The  inquiry  developed  into  an  investigation  of 
the  housing  condition  of  the  Durham  tenants,  the 
earl  asserting  they  were  comfortable  and  happy.  He 
gave  figures  showing  that  the  royalties  on  his  coal, 
together  with  rent  for  shafts,  railways,  etc.,  amounted 
to  approximately  $300,000  in  1913  and  $200,000  in 
1918.  The  royalty  and  rents  in  1913  approximated 
11  cents  a  ton  more  than  in  1918,  but  heavy  taxes 
cut  down  the  profits. 

“The  hearing  reached  its  most  interesting  stage 
when  several  dukes  gave  evidence.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  Smillie  had  a  battle  royal.  The 
Duke  scored  at  most  a  dialectial  success,  but  he  made 
admissions  that  seemed  in  Smillie’s  favor.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  admitted,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money,  that  as  a  coal  mine  owner  he 
performed  no  service  to  the  community.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  his  possessions  showed  he  owns  170,000 
acres  and  has  mineral  rights  over  244,000  acres. 
Last  year,  after  deducting  all  taxes  and  duties,  he 
drew  nearly  $120,000  in  royalties. 

“The  next  peer,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
scored  the  best  points  for  the  case  of  the  royalty 
holders  when  he  explained  he  worked  his  own  mines, 
took  a  close  personal  interest  in  them  and  wished  to 
continue  so  doing.  He  declared  for  individualism 
and  the  rights  of  private  property.” 


Major  George  W.  Debevoise,  for  many  years  in 
the  iron  making  business,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  on  Tuesday,  of  influenza,  aged  79  years.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Major.  He  was  the  father  of  Major 
Paul  Debevoise,  well-known  in  the  iron  and  coke 
business,  and  treasurer  of  the  Debevoise-Anderson 
Co.,  56  Liberty  street,  New  York.  The  younger  Mr. 
Debevoise  served  with  the  312th  Infantry  in  France, 
particularly  in  the  Arras  and  Argonne  sectors. 
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OPERATORS’  PROGRAM.  ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 


Dr.  Garfield  Will  Be  One  of  the  Speakers  at 
Chicago  Meeting  Next  Week. 

Below  is  the  program  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  to  be  held  in  the 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  next  week. 

Wednesday,  May  21 
Morning  Session:  10  A.  M. 

Roll  call  of  Association  and  individual  members. 
Appointment  of  committees. 

Address:  H.  H.  Merrick,  President,  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce. 

Business  meeting  of  the  Association  : 

Consideration  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Charter. 

Report  of  President. 

Report  of  General  Secretary. 

Afternoon  Session:  2:30  P.  M. 

Business  meeting  continued : 

Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Railroad  Relations  Committee. 
Report  of  the  Cost  Accounting  Committee. 
Report  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee. 

Report  of  other  committees. 

Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

Report  of  election  of  Directors  by  Districts. 
Election  of  Directors  at  Large. 

Thursday,  May  22 
Morning  Session:  10  A.  M. 

Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Address:  H.  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator. 

Afternoon  Session:  2:30  P.  M. 

Address  of  President. 

Address :  A.  F.  Sheldon,  President  of  the  Shel¬ 
don  School  and  Founder  of  the  Business 
Science  Society — -“Selling  Coal  for  a  Profit.” 
Questions  and  discussion. 

Friday,  May  23 
Morning  Session:  10  A.  M. 

Demonstration  of  an  Open  Price  Bureau  in  Op¬ 
eration. 

Address :  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States — 
“The  Sherman  Law.” 

Afternoon  Session:  2:30  P.  M. 

Address :  A.  F.  Sheldon,  President  of  the  Shel¬ 
don  School  and  Founder  of  the  Business 
Science  Society — “Bolshevism  and  What 

American  Business  Men  Should  Do  to  Meet 
It.” 

Questions  and  discussion. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 


More  Railroad  Contracts. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  has  posted  the  following  coal  contracts  which 
were  awarded  since  May  1 : 

Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  137,500  tons,  $2  per  net 
ton;  J.  Tatnall  Lea  Co.,  137,500  tons,  $1.85;  West 
Virginia  &  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  88,000  tons,  $2.10; 
George  E.  Warren  Co.,  137,500  tons,  $1.95;  Lochrie 
Coal  Co.,  176,000  tons,  $2.60;  George  E.  Warren  Co., 
40,000  tons,  $2.60;  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  202,000 
tons,  $2.35 ;  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  99,000  tons, 
$2.35. 

Below  are  the  contracts  for  May  posted  by  the 
Philadelph'a  &  Reading  Railway  Co.;  Madeira,  Hill 
&  Co.,  20,000  tons,  $1.70;  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.f 
3,000  tons.  $1.74;  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  12,000 
tons,  $1.90;  Whilney  &  Kemmerer,  5,000  tons,  $1.75; 
Consumers  Fuel  Co.,  7,000  tons,  $2 ;  Whitney  &  Kem¬ 
merer,  9,000  tons,  $1.65;  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co., 
2,000  tons,  $1.70. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  made 
public  the  purchase  of  3,000  tons  from  the  Franklin 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  $1.90,  and  11,300  from  Percy 
Heilner  &  Son  at  $1.80. 


Saward’s  Annual  is  now  ready.  Price,  $2. 


Big  Falling  Off  in  April  Compared  with  Last 
Year — Nearly  25  Per  Cent  Decrease 
for  Four  Months. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  month  of 
April,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  In¬ 
formation,  show  a  substantial  recovery  from  the 
slump  which  prevailed  during  the  two  closing 
months  of  the  coal  year  1918-19— February  and 
March. 

The  quantity  shipped  from  the  mines  in  April 
amounted  to  5,224,715  tons,  as  compared  with  3,938,- 
908  tons  in  March,  and  3,871,932  tons  in  February. 

The  increase  over  March  shipments  was  1,285,807 
tons.  Notwithstanding  this  decided  increase  over 
March,  the  shipments  in  April  this  year  were  1,143,- 
658  tons  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  when  they  amounted  to  6,368,373  tons.  The 
difference  in  weather  conditions  in  the  winters  of 
1917-18  and  1918-19,  and  also  the  speeding  up  of 
production  last  year  because  of  the  war  account  for 
the  smaller  tonnage  last  month  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  As  compared 
with  April,  1917,  the  shipments  last  month  showed  a 
decrease  of  less  than  370,000  tons. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  the  different 
companies  for  April,  1919,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  follow : 


Companies 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

P.  &  R . 

...1,004,028 

1,233,512 

1,044,192 

L.  V . 

...  988,873 

1,175,027 

865,924 

J.  c . 

...  626,501 

528,866 

481,781 

D„  L.  &  W.  . 

...  893,458 

1,008,018 

885,215 

D.  &  Id . 

...  639,495 

771,553 

603,479 

Penn . 

...  433,314 

448,374 

383,250 

Erie  . 

. ..  664,609 

695,186 

581,453 

O.  &  W . 

...  145,179 

185,650 

144,856 

L.  &  N.  E.  ... 

...  298,220 

322,167 

234,564 

Total  . 

...5,693,677 

6,489,108 

5,224,715 

*101,378 

6,368,3 73 

.Net  total  ... 

...5,592,299 

6,368,373 

5,224,715 

Shipments  during  April  decreased  1,143,658  tons, 
or  17.9  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  of  1918. 


Tonnage  for  Four  Months. 


Shipments 

by 

the  initial 

interests  for 

the  four 

months  were 

Companies 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

P.  &  R.  ... 

.  4,494,951 

4,612,691 

3,593,033 

L.  V . 

.  4,119,278 

4,557,708 

3,180,394 

J-  c . 

.  2,565,921 

2,678,800 

1,624,462 

D.,  L.  &  W. 

.  3,957,169 

4,191,132 

3,075,882 

D.  &  H.  ... 

.  2,518,025 

2,870,480 

2,622,282 

Penn . 

.  1,838,144 

1,985,859 

1,437,317 

Erie  . 

.  2,777,434 

2,806,696 

2,091,299 

O.  &  W.  ... 

.  639,061 

734,044 

491,629 

L.  &  N.  E.  . 

.  1,131,342 

1,233,566 

847,797 

Total  .... 

.24,041,325 

25,570,975 

18,969,796 

*340,794 

*475,360 

Net  total  . 

.23,700,531 

25,095,615 

18,969,796 

*  Deduction 

:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of 

N.  J.  and  L. 

& 

N.  E.  RR. 

Shipments 

for 

the  first  four  months  of 

1919  de- 

creased  6,125,819 

tons,  or  24.4  per  cent., 

compared 

with  same  period  of  1918. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
department  of  mines 
HARRISBURG 

Seward  E.  Button,  Chief.  Frank  Hall,  Deputy. 

May  10,  1919. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Saward, 

Editor  of  Saward’s  Journal, 

15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Saward  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  Saward’s  Annual  and  beg  to 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy.  The  book  treats  of  a 
great  many  subjects  that  are  always  coming  up  in 
one  way  or  another  with  our  work  here. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Hall, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Department  of  Mines. 


May  17,  1919 
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FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  — COAL  — BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  @  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


May  17,  1919 


NAVY  COAL  BIDS. 


EXPORT  COAL  FREIGHTS. 


COAL  OUTPUT  RISES 


I 


Tenders  on  Over  5,500,000  Tons  Will  Be 
Opened  in  Washington  on  May  29. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  will  open  bids  in  Washington  at  10  A.  mv 
May  29,  for  supplying  approximately  5,500,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  60,000  tons  of  anthracite  dur¬ 
ing'  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919.  The 
specifications  are  contained  in  Schedules  Nos.  3989, 
3990  and  3995. 

No.  39X9  calls  for  the  following  tonnages:  1,200,- 
000  tons  steam  coal,  New  York  harbor  delivery;  100,- 
000  tons  steam  coal,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  20,000 
tons  steam  coal,  Fleet  Supply  Base,  South  Brooklyn; 
5  000  tons  steam  coal,  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital; 
150,000  tons  steam  coal,  Philadelphia  delivery;  130,- 
000  tons  steam  coal  also  for  Philadelphia  delivery; 
50,000  tons  steam  coal,  Baltimore  harbor;  90,000  tons 
steam  coal,  Washington  Navy  Yard;  4,000  tons  steam 
coal,  Baltimore  or  Annapolis  delivery;  75,000  tons 
semi-bituminous,  Indian  Head,  Md. ;  75,000  tons 
semi-bituminous.  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  75,000  tons 
semi-bituminous,  Naval  Operating  Base,  Norfolk; 
3,000,000  tons  steam  coal,  delivery  under  chutes 
Hampton  Roads  piers;  500,000  tons  for  storage  at 
Newport  News  and  Sewalls  Point;  150,000  tons  semi- 
bituminous  for  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Navy  Yard  and 
Naval  Fuel  Depot. 

The  following  tonnages  and  deliveries  are  called 
for  in  Schedule  3990  :  3,600  tons  bituminous,  Naval 
Experimenting  Station,  New  London;  1,100  tons 
bituminous,  New  London  Navy  Yard;  2,500  tons 
bituminous,  Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Lake  Den¬ 
mark,  N.  J. ;  1,800  tons  semi-bituminous,  Gloucester, 
N.  J. ;  1,800  tons  bituminous,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. ;  1,000 
tons  bituminous.  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  7,000  tons  bitu¬ 
minous,  also  for  Cape  May;  500  tons  bituminous, 
Hog  Island,  Philadelphia;  2,400  tons  bituminous, 
Naval  Experiment  Station,  near  Annapolis;  3,000 
tons  bituminous,  Annapolis  Naval  Hospital;  24,000 
tons  bituminous,  Annapolis  Naval  Academy;  3,500 
semi-bituminous,  Washington  Naval  Hospital;  12,000 
semi-bituminous,  naval  ordnance  plant,  South 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  6,000  tons  semi-bituminous,  Nor¬ 
folk  Naval  Hospital;  20,000  tons  semi-bituminous, 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Navy  Yard;  10,000  tons  semi- 
bituminous,  Pensacola  Navy  Yard;  2,700  tons  semi- 
bituminous,  Naval  Training  Camp,  Gulfport,  Miss.; 
14,000  tons  semi-bituminous,  New  Orleans  Naval 
Station;  30,000  tons  bituminous  screenings,  Great 
Lakes  (Ill.)  Naval  Training  Station;  200,000  tons 
bituminous  mine-run,  same  delivery. 

Schedule  3995  calls  for  the  delivery  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60,000  tons  of  anthracite  domestic  sizes  in 
varying  quantities  at  or  near  the  following  places : 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Boston,  Otter  Cliffs,  Me.; 
Chatham,  Mass.;  Hingham,  Mass.;  Charlestown, 
Mass.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Wakefield,  M.ass. ;  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.;  New  London,  Conn.;  Brooklyn,  Iona 
Island,  N.  Y. ;  Lake  Denmark,  N.  J. ;  Fort  Lafayette, 
New  York  Harbor;  Philadelphia;  Anacostia,  Va. ; 
Fort  Mifflin,  Pa.;  Cape  May,.  N.  J. ;  Radio,  Va. ; 
Annapolis,  Md.;  Indian  Head,  Md. ;  Norfolk  and 
vicinity;  Washington;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Great 
Lakes,  Ill. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  that  the  Navy  Department  has  called 
for  bids  on  coal,  the  war-time  method  being  to  requi¬ 
sition  coal  as  required. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston  for  April  and  for  four 
months  were  as  follows : 

June  Six  Months 

. - * _ _  _ A _ 


, - - x  , - - > 

Water—  1918  1919  1918  1919 

Anthracite  . 101,055  55,627  285,928  247,806 

Bituminous  . 426,443  241,312  1,546,692  940,532 

Rail — 

Anthracite  .  23,256  16,103  122,423  67,084 

Bituminous  .  13,870  5,165  27,564  37,622 

Total  . 564,624  318,207  1,982,607  1,293,044 


Data  furnished  by  James  A.  McKibben,  secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Shipping  Board  Now  Allowing  American 

Shippers  to  Charter  Foreign  Steamers. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  weekly  coal  trade  freight  letter,  say : 

“As  the  Shipping  Board  is  now  allowing  Ameri¬ 
can  shippers  to  charter  foreign  steamers  to  carry 
coal  from  United  States  ports  to  ports  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  on  rates,  we  hope  that  this 
decision  will  enable  the  American  shippers  to  re¬ 
gain  some  of  the  Argentine  coal  business,  which 
they  recently  lost. 

“There  are  a  number  of  sailing  vessels  offered 
for  coals  to  east  coast  South  American  ports  at  the 
Chartering  Committee’s  maximum  rates,  and  also  a 
few  sailers  asking  for  trans-Atlantic  coal. 

“We  had  an  outside  steamer,  about  7,000  tons’ 
coal  capacity,  recently’offered  us  at  $27.50  net  form, 
for  coals  to  Genoa,  June  loading. 

“Freight  market  conditions  are  practically  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.” 

Chartering  Committee’s  Rates. 

Below  are  the  Chartering  Committee’s  rates  on 
coal  by  steamer  from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  various 
West  Indian  and  South  American  destinations: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Cagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge;  Caibarien, 
$9.50,  300  tons  discharge;  Cienfuegos,  $9,  500  tons 
discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or 
$9  and  400  tons;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda  port  charges 
and  discharged  fee  at  rate  of  300  tons  per  day;  King¬ 
ston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500 
tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discharge; 
Barbados,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50, 
500  tons  discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tons ;  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50, 
free  port  charges  at  Curacao  and  500  tons  discharge. 

Rio  Janeiro,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  San¬ 
tos.  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge,  or  $21  net  and 
400  tons;  Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net,  1,000  tons  dis¬ 
charge  ;  Montevideo,  $19.50,  750  tons  discharge ;  Per¬ 
nambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons  discharge;  Bahia, 
$18.50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  prepaid. 

Rates  by  sailing  vessel  to  South  American  ports, 
as  established  by  the  Shipping  Board,  are : 

Para,  $15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;;  Pernambuco, 
$18.50  net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  $20.50  net,  400  tons  discharge; 
Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net;  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  $19.50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  pre¬ 
paid. 

Raleigh  Organization  Expanded. 

The  Raleigh  C.  &  C.  Co.,  with  chief  offices,  Cim 
cinnati,  mining  department  at  Raleigh,  W.  Va.,  has 
added  new  faces  to  its  already  efficient  organization. 

T.  J.  Dawson,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mines  of  the  Superior  Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 
The  Winding  Gulf  Collieries  Co.,  and  the  Collins- 
Mayo  Collieries  Co.,  comes  with  the  Raleigh  or¬ 
ganization  as  assistant  to  General  Manager  of  Mines, 
E.  Chilson,  with  headquarters  in  the  new  mining  de¬ 
partment  building  at  Raleigh.  T.  V.  Bush,  of  many 
years’  experience  in  charge  of  the  Coal  Department 
of  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  on  or  about 
May  15,  take  charge  of  traffic  matters  with  the 
Raleigh  organization. 

J.  C.  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Car  Distribution  De¬ 
partment  of  the  C.  &  O.  at  Thurmond,  and  later 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Charleston,  has 
recently  taken  charge  of  the  shipping  desk  at  the 
Raleigh  offices. 

In  making  these  additions  to  their  forces,  the 
Raleigh  company  are  retaining  all  their  former  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  enlargement  is  in  anticipation  of 
the  continued  steady  growth  contemplated  as  this 
company  works  out  its  reconstruction  program. 
While  the  detailed  plans  are  not  as  yet  fully  de¬ 
termined  as  a  whole,  it  contemplates  largely  in¬ 
creased  tonnages  from  present  mines,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  world 
market  for  the  Raleigh  product. 


Tonnage  of  Both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous 
Again  on  Ascending  Scale. 


The  bituminous  output  in  the  week  ending  May  3 
was  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  ahead  of 
the  preceding  week  and  was  in  fact  the  heaviest 
since  the  fore  part  of  March.  Compared  with  the 
same  week  of  last  year,  however,  it  fell  3,324,000 
tons  or  30  per  cent  behind. 

For  the  calendar  year  to  date  the  output  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey 
at  143,773,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  189,477,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  a  loss  of  more 
than  45,000,000  tons  in  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trend  of 
production  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  cov¬ 
ering  the  same  period  of  1918 : 

Net  Tons. 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

March  29 . 

. 7,592,000 

11,006,000 

April  5  . 

. 6,984,000 

9,285,000 

April  12  . 

. 7,544,000 

10,717,000 

April  19  . 

. 7,411,000 

11,044,000 

April  26  . 

. 7,327,000 

11,720,000 

May  3  . 

. 8,051,000 

11,375,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below: 


' - —Cars - -v 

May  3.  Apr.  26.  Apr.  19. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)  . 32,811  27,731  29,149 

Comb.,  Pied.,  Somerset .  5,600  4,851  4,945 

Fairmont  .  5,232  4,456  4,445 

Ohio  . 16,127  13,748  13,866 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc ......  22,099  20,591  20,049 

111.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . ...28,738  28,312  24,721 


Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons : 


Week  ending — ■ 

Season 

to  Date. 

Apr.  26,  Apr.  27, 

\ 

1919.  1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

397,474  370,208 

-  958,499 

694,755 

Anthracite  Production. 

Below  are  statistics  gathered  bv  the  U. 

S.  Geolo- 

gical  Survey  showing  the  production  of 

anthracite 

in  recent  weeks,  with 

comparisons : 

H 

March  29 . 

. 1,437,000 

2,009,000 

April  5  . 

. 1,272,000 

1,870,000 

April  12  . 

1,870,000 

April  19  . 

. 1,568,000 

1,870,000 

April  26  . 

. 1,401,000 

1,870,000 

May  3  . 

. 1,695.000 

1,960,000 

Mauretania  Beats  Train  Time. 

With  the  papers  teeming  with  references  to  the 
transatlantic  flight,  referring  to  Halifax,  Trepassey 
Bay  and  other  points  ’way  Down  East,  more  than 
the  usual  notice  has  been  taken  of  that  far-off  corner 
of  the  Continent,  reached  in  such  a  slow  and  round¬ 
about  way  by  rail,  although,  as  the  airship  flights 
demonstrate,  not  so  long  or  so  far-away  via  air  line. 

A  further  indication  of  the  remoteness  of  those 
places  when  reached  by  rail  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  Mauretania  on  a  recent  west -bound  passage,  after 
landing  Canadian  troops  at  Halifax,  reached  New 
York  in  26  hours — 12  hours  better  than  the  best  time 
by  rail,  and  Captain  Rostron  says  she  could  have 
made  still  better  speed  had  she  had  the  coal  and  the 
firemen  that  were  on  her  before  the  war. 


Saward’s  Annual. 

Frederick  W.  Saward,  editor  Saward's  Journal, 
New  York  City,  has  issued  his  first  statistical  review 
of  the  coal  trade,  embracing  details  relative  to  out¬ 
put,  prices,  freight  rates,  transportation,  trade  con¬ 
ditions  and  other  details  of  importance  to  the  coal 
man,  wholesale  and  retail.  Mr.  Saward’s  long  career 
in  the  coal  trade  especially  equips  him  for  a  work  of 
this  kind. — The  Retail  Coalman. 


May  17,  1919 
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GAS  COAL— STEAM  COAL 
BY-PRODUCT  COKING  COAL 
FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  and  CRUSHED  COKE 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


JOS.  H.  REILLY.  Pres’t. 


Analysis  made  by  Smith,  Rudy  A 

Co.. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  8th,  1918. 

.99 

Volatile  Comb . 

21.08 

Fixed  Carbon  . . 

71.89 

(.04 

1.87 

B.  T.  U.  as  received . 

14,666 

B.  T.  U.  dry  basis . 

14,813 

Fusing  point  of  ssh . 2,138* 

Fabr. 

JOS.  B.  CAMPBELL,  V.-P.  &  Sec’y  JOHN  E.  REILLY,  Tr 

JOS.  H.  REILLY  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

MILLER  VEIN  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

CFFICE,  FINANCE  BUILDING,  SOUTH  PENN  SQUARE,  PHILA. 

SPANGLER,  CAMBRIA  CO.,  PA. 


BECCARIA  COAL 


and  COKE  COMPANY, 


INC. 

I A 


STEAM  and  SMITHING  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 


MINES:  BECCARIA  and  OSCEOLA  MILLS.  PA. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 
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STEAM  ANTHRACITE 


S.  BARLEY” 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  any  known  Buckwheat  or  Screenings,  if  used  with  fine  grates.  It  is  entirely  free  from 
slate,  dirt  or  dust.  Heat  units  over  12,000.  Bum  75%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  and  Pinhole  Grates.  Daily  capacity  of  opera¬ 
tion,  500tons.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  PRODUCED  BY  THE 

SCHUYLKILL,  RIVER  MINING  CO. 

OPERATION  AT  AUBURN,  PA.  MAIN  OFFICE,  944  OLIVER  BUILDING,  BOSTON 

New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  New  England  Distributors,  Geo.  W.  Jopson,  Manager,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  HAVEN 


BALTIMORE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Anthracite 


MEMBER  A.  W.  C.  ASSOCIATION 

MINERS 


Bituminous 


ADMIRALTY 


NEW  RIVER 


SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi- bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes — and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
12*  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk.  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va,  Eedaa.  W.  Va. 


IRWIN  VALLEY  GAS  COAL  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


High-Grade  Gas  and  Steam  Coals 

WIDENER  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Prank  Packard,  just  out  of  the  navy,  has  joined 
the  retail  sales  force  of  the  Lake  Shore  Fuel  Co. 

M.  C.  Chase  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the 
Rialto  Coal  Co.,  and  is  looking  after  the  North 
Side  trade. 

Harry  M.  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  East  for  a  visit  of  pleasure 
and  business. 

Fred  A.  Baumann,  manager  of  the  Crystal  Lakes 
Puel  &  Ice  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  was  a  visitor  in  Chi¬ 
cago  early  this  week. 

F.  C.  Atwill,  head  of  the  Atwill-Makemson  C.  & 
P .  Co.,  has  gone  to  Rockford,  Ill.,  and  points  farther 
West,  on  a  business  trip. 

Lowe  McKee,  president  of  the  J.  W.  Lowe  Co., 
left  Tuesday  evening  for  Dayton,  Ohio,  having  been 
called  to  attend  a  directors’  meeting  of  the  S.  J.  Pat¬ 
terson  Co. 

In  the  P'ederal  Court,  Chicago,  last  Friday,  Judge 
Carpenter  issued  an  order  declaring  the  O’Gara  Coal 
Co.  to  be  solvent  and  directing  that  the  creditors 
be  paid  in  full  in  cash. 

F.  W.  De  Wolf,  director  of  the  Illinois  Geological 
Survey,  residing  at  Urbana,  Ill.,  was  in  the  city  Sat¬ 
urday.  He  will  be  one  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  lecturers  in  the  fall. 

Elmer  A.  Holbrook,  supervising  mining  engineer 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week.  He  has  been  engaged  to  lecture 
for  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  next 
fall. 

The  Illinois  members  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  Frank  S.  Peabody  for  the  presidency.  The 
prediction  is  freely  made  in  the  West  that  he  will 
pull  down  the  honor. 

The  Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co.  has  closed  a  contract  with 
the  Nickel  Plate  RR.,  calling  for  ISO  tons  of  mine- 
run  coal  per  day  at  $2.20.  It  is  a  renewal  of  old 
business  at  a  fair  1919  price,  indicating  anything 
but  a  post-war  panic  price  basis. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  was  in 
the  city  this  week  consulting  with  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  arranging  for  the  annual  convention  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  May  21,  22,  23,  at  the  Congress 
hotel. 

C.  R.  Spalding,  who  covers  Omaha  and  Nebraska 
for  the  Wickham  &  Burton  Coal  Co.,  left  Monday 
of  this  week  for  his  territory,  to  look  over  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  expects  to  have  an  excellent  season,  and 
says  that  the  present  slowness  of  business  is  going 
to  disappear  very  soon. 

R.  C.  Whitsett  reports  that  the  Kentucky  River 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  of  Hazard,  Ky.,  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent,  is  now  shipping  regularly  from  the  sixth  vein. 
Shipments  began  from  the  newly  opened  mine  April 
29 — 200  tens  being  the  first  day’s  total  output.  Since 
then  300  tons  has  been  the  daily  average. 

Monday  evening,  May  12,  the  office  and  sales  force 
of  numerous  coal  firms  attended  the  lecture  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  Wm.  Bethke,  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  administration,  La  Salle  Extension 
University,  spoke  on  “The  Sales  Presentation,”  show¬ 
ing  the  psychology  of  the  different  steps,  the  use  of 
argument  and  suggestion,  and  the  appeal  that  sells. 

Theodore  L.  Hedrich,  of  the  firm  of  Otto  H. 
Hedrich  &  Co.,  who  represents  the  Manchester  Blue 
Flame  Mines  of  Clay  County,  Kentucky,  left  this 
week  for  a  visit  of  some  days  to  the  mines.  He  says 
he  will  make  some  suggestions  and  give  directions 
in  connection  with  improvements  now  being  made 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  output.  About  $45,000 
is  to  be  expended  within  the  next  30  days  for  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  and  the  installation  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery. 
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ILLINOIS  AND  INDIANA  COAL  PRICES. 

The  tabulated  prices  for  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  follow: 

ILLINOIS. 

Prepared  Sizes.  Mine  Run. 


Franklin  and  Saline  Counties .  2.75@1.85  2.45 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  Counties  2.85@2.10  2.45@1.94 

Northern  District .  3.50@3.00  3.00 

Springfield  District  .  2.85@2.25  2.35@2.20 

Fulton-Peoria  District .  2.95@2.65  2.60@2.30 

Mercer  County  .  3.25@2.75  2.75 

5th  and  9th  District,  Group  1 .  2.55@1.75  2.20@1.75 

5th  and  9th  District,  Group  2 .  2.55@1.80  2.35@2.10 

INDIANA. 

4th  Vein  North... .  2.95@2.40  2.35@2.20 

3rd  and  5th  North .  2.55@2.25  2.20 

4th  Vein  South .  2.75@2.45  2.35@2.25 

3rd,  5th,  6th  and  7th  South .  2.55@2.40  2.35@2.10 

Knox  County  .  3.00@2.40  2.40@2.20 

Southern  .  2.75@2.40  2.35@1.75 


Above  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  actual  sales,  by  operators  to  large 
elusive  of  jobbers,  sales  to  jobbers  being  at  15c  lower. 


Screenings. 

2.20@2T0 

2.30@1.85 

2.25@1.50 

2.05@2.05 

2.45@1.60 

2.75 

2.10@1.25 

1.90@1.40 


2.05@2.00 
2.20(5)  1.80 
2.05@1.80 
1.90@1.80 
1.95(5)  1.90 
2.17(5)1.75 

buyers  ex- 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

A-  

Lyk 

ens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  Y ork 

F,  o.  b.  New  York 

Broken  . 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

..  $5.95 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

Egg . . 

. .  5.95 

7.80 

6.15 

8.00 

6.40 

8.25 

Stove  . 

.  6.12 

8.05 

6.40 

8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

Chestnut  . 

. .  6.30 

8.15 

6.40 

8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

Pea  . 

.  4.50-4.90* 

6.65-6.65* 

5.00 

6.80 

5.25 

7.00 

Buckwheat  . 

. .  3.00-3.40* 

4.75-5.15* 

Rice . . 

. .  2.25-2.75* 

4.00-4.50* 

•  •  •  • 

Barley . 

•Highest  quotations 

. .  1.25-2.25*  3.00-4.00* 

represent  Company  circular. 

.... 

• 

•  ••• 

*  **• 

Staples  Transportation  Co.  to  Put  New  4,000- 
Ton  Coal  Barge  in  Service. 

The  barge  Falmou'h  b"  ’It  for  *  be  Staples  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  for  use  in  the  coastwise  coal-carrying 
trade,  was  launched  last  Thursday  at  the  yard  of 
the  Kelly-Spear  Co.,  Bath,  Me.  The  new  craft,  whose 
keel  was  laid  in  July,  1918,  has  4,000  tons  carrying 
capacity  and  its  main  dimensions  are :  Length  over 
all,  287  feet ;  length  of  keel,  274  feet,  2  inches ;  width 
of  beam,  46  feet,  2  inches ;  depth  of  hold,  21  feet,  4 
inches.  It  draws  seven  feet  of  water  when  light  and 
21  feet  when  loaded  to  capacity. 

The  boat  was  christened  by  a  daughter  of  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Fuller,  president  of  the  Kelley-Spear  Co.,  and 
among  those  present  at  the  launching  were :  O.  L. 
Alexander,  manager  marine  department,  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Co. ;  President  Fuller  and  Vice-President  Harry 
B.  Sawyer  of  the  Kelley-Spear  Co.,  and  Charles  G. 
Hannah,  Ezra  N.  Hammond  and  William  S.  Rea, 
president,  superintendent  and  shore  engineer,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Staples  Transportation  Co. 

The  Falmouth  has  been  chartered  for  her  first  trip 
to  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  to  load  at  Hampton 
Roads.  The  cargo  will  be  taken  to  the  company’s 
new  plant  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Baltimore  Trade  Happenings. 

With  the  meeting  of  the.  National  Coal  Association 
in  Chicago  next  week  the  term  of  Jere  H.  Wheel¬ 
wright,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  head  of  the  association, 
comes  to  an  end  automatically.  Mr.  Wheelwright 
left  for  Chicago  and  expects  to  attend  the  three-day 
session  next  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

In  Buffalo  this  week,  Julius  Hellweg,  secretary; 
J.  Harry  West,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  and  Bushrod  M.  Watts,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange,  are  attend¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association. 


CINCINNATI  NEWS  NOTES. 

President  H.  R.  Holmgard,  of  the  Ohio  &  Ken- 
lucky  fuel  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  in  Georgia. 

Fred  Legg.  of  the  Kanawha  &  Logan  Coal  Co., 
was  at  the  company’s  mines  in  Logan  County,  Ky., 
the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

S.  P.  Gallagher,  Michigan  representative  of  the 
Matthew  Addy  Coal  Co.,  of  Coldwater,  Mich.,  was 
down  to  visit  the  general  offices  of  the  company  on 
Monday. 

W.  G.  Polk,  formerly  with  the  Reliance  Coal  Co., 
has  bought  a  considerable  interest  in  the  Kentenia 
hoal  Sales  Co.,  and  will  assume  an  active  share  in  its 
management. 

Mortimer  E.  Serat,  of  the  National  Supply  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  coal  concerns  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
was  here  this  week  to  buy  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  for  Nebraska. 

At  its  meeting  last  week  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Central  Coal  Association  protested  against 
the  order  of  the  Railroad  Administration  that  the 
coal  of  Ohio  roads  be  bought  from  Ohio  mines  as 
unfair  to  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  producers. 

F.  B.  Stewart,  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Philadelphia.  President  T. 
Edgar  Houston  and  General  Manager  Kuper  Hood, 
of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  are  just  back  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  visit  to  New  York.  B.  L.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  visit  throughout  Indiana. 


F.  H.  Johnston,  formerly  of  the  Lyon  Mfg.  Co., 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  sales  organization  of 
the  Kentenia  Coal  Sales  Co.  Elmer  Wierac,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  same  company  but  more  recently  in 
the  military  service  in  France,  is  back  from  the  front 
to  resume  his  old  position. 
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MACHINERY  vs.  MAN-POWER 


If  you  use  the  Converse  Loader  it  takes  ONE  HOUR  for  one  man  to  screen  and 

load  20  tons  of  coal. 


ELECTRIC  DRIVEN 


If  you  bag  part  of  your  coal  use  our  Bagging  Hopper  in 
connection  with  this  Loader. 

If  you  bag  most  of  your  coal 
use  our  Bagging  Machine. 


Write  for  Catalog 


F.  S.  CONVERSE  CO.,  Inc. 

JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Coal  Loading 
Machines,  Coal  Bagging  Machines,  Rotary 
Screens,  Yard,  Car  and  Pocket  Screens; 
Chutes,  Bags,  Baskets,  Forks,  Scoops, 

Wire  Cloth,  Baggers,  Atlas  Car 
Movers,  Car  Wrenches,  Etc. 


1  hour  vs.  10  hours  WF 


If  you  use  this  old-fashioned  screen 
it  takes  TEN  HOURS  for  one  man 
to  screen  and  load  20  tons  of  coal. 


North  Western  Fuel  Co. 


COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

General  Office  -  -  Merchants  National  Bank  Building  -  -  St.  Paul 


Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Coal  Pockets 

of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 


Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate. 


HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 

2555  Third  Avenue  New  York 


COLUMBIAN 

HAND  HOIST  FOR 


DUMP  BODIES 


All  Coal  dealers  will  find 
this  Hoist  a  time  and  labor 
saving  equipment  from 
the  very  start. 

This  Hoist  fits  any 
chassis,  and  is  mounted 
without  drilling  holes  into 
the  frame.  Can  be  mounted 
by  anyone.  Takes  up  but 
8  inches  of  space  back  of 
the  driver’s  seat. 


Handles  with  ease  loads 
of  from  one  to  five  tons 
with  but  one  man  at  the 
crank.  Raises  the  Dump 
Bed  to  an  incline  of  from 
30  to  50  degrees  in  less 
than  two  minutes. 


We  also  build  All 
Metal  Dump  Bodies  for 
coal  dealers,  any  size, 
any  style  and  to  fit  any 
truck.  Built  to  endure 
long  and  strenuous 
service. 

Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  Dump  Bed  and 
Hoist  Catalog  No.  81. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY 

"TANKS  FOR  THE  WORLD” 

1601-21  West  12th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

F.  M.  Boynton  has  left  for  Manchester,  Mass., 
where  he  will  spend  the  summer. 

The  Oakwood  Heights  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  retail  con¬ 
cern  at  Oakwood  Heights,  Staten  Island. 

R.  S.  Rodie  and  Robert  R.  Rodie,  of  the  North 
River  Coal  Co.,  Kingston,  were  recent  trade  vis¬ 
itors  from  up-State. 

The  Martin-Camp  Co.,  143  Liberty  St.,  is  one  of 
the  few  concerns  successful  in  obtaining  additional 
office  space  this  season  and  has  been  able  to  add  a 
pleasantly  located  front  room  to  its  suite. 

B.  S.  Teeter,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Dickson  &  Eddy  and  more  recently  with  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  29  Broadway. 

W.  P.  Langford,  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Gar¬ 
field  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  stopped  off  in  this  city 
Tuesday  on  his  way  to  the  bituminous  region.  H. 
L.  Harnden,  New  York  office  manager  for  the  same 
concern,  is  also  in  the  region  this  week. 

Coal  men  with  large  incomes  will  be  interested 
in  a  “comparative  yield  indicator”  gotten  up  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  for  use  in  determining  the  in¬ 
come  value  to  individual  investors  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  in  comparison  with  bonds  subject  to  the  normal 
federal  income  tax  and  surtaxes  for  1919. 

The  Morrison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  has 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  No.  1  Broadway,  with 
R.  Y.  Anderson  in  charge.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was 
discharged  from  the  navy  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  well 
known  here  through  his  previous  connections  with 
the  Majestic  Coal  Co.  and  other  local  concerns. 

The  point  is  frequently  made  that  only  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  coal  is  carried  in  New  York  City,  re¬ 
quirements  considered,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a 
recent  statement,  which  shows  under  the  head  of 
assets  the  value  of  the  supplies  on  hand  of  a  large 
retail  concern  in  this  city.  Its  stocks,  at  the  most, 
amount  to  only  five  or  six  days’  normal  deliveries. 

Lucien  Hill,  until  recently  with  the  Imperial  Coal 
Co.,  is  now  the  New  York  representative  of  the 
Wright-Gibson  Co.,  a  Pittsburgh  house  recently  or¬ 
ganized  by  Thruston  Wright,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  Merchants,  United  and  other  companies,  and 
John  Gibson,  a  mine  manager  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  same  interests.  Mr.  Hill’s  office  is 
at  68  William  Street. 

The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation  and  subsidiaries,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1918,  shows  net  earnings  of  the  coal 
company  were  $2,123,641,  and  net  of  subsidiary 
companies  $146,250,  making  total  net  of  $2,269,- 
891.  After  deducting  $275,787  reserve  for  amorti¬ 
zation,  $58,597  United  War  Work  funds,  and 
$839,771  excess  profits  and  income  taxes,  the  sur¬ 
plus  amounted  to  $1,095,736. 

The  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  whose 
main  office  is  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  building,  has  taken  additional  space  on  the 
eleventh  floor  until  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  larger 
suite  of  adjoining  rooms.  The  building  is  100 
per  cent  full,  and  when  a  tenant  wants  to  expand, 
the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  find  someone  who 
is  willing  to  sub-let  a  room.  This  sometimes 
makes  it  necessary  to  divide  the  organization. 

It  is  stated  positively  that  the  merger  of  New 
York  retail  interests  which  has  been  talked  about  for 
several  months  past  will  be  put  through  within  a 
few  days.  It  will  be  carried  out  under  the  name  of 
William  Farrell  &  Son.,  Inc.,  which  was  chartered 
at  Albany  earlier  in  the  year  with  an  authorized 
capitalization  of  $12,000,000.  The  names  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  identity  of  the  firms  which  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  new  consolidation  have  not  been  re¬ 
vealed  as  yet,  but  those  who  are  engineering  the 
deal  say  that  an  announcement  giving  all  the  details 
will  be  made  today  or  early  next  week. 

Francis  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Carpenter  &  Pettingill,  who 
had  a  coa'  yard  on  14th  Street,  near  Ninth  Avenue, 
years  ago,  died  at  his  home  in  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday  at  the  age  of  85.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  been 


identified  with  Republican  politics  in  a  conservative 
way  since  he  was  a  young  man.  For  no  less  than 
30  years  he  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  New 
Castle,  Westchester  County.  He  served  for  four 
years  as  a  State  Senator  and  had  been  County  Treas¬ 
urer  an  equal  length  of  time.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  altogether  had 
been  identified  with  public  affairs  over  50  years. 

W.  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the  St.  Clair  Coal  Co., 
17  Battery  Place,  has  received  from  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  Croix-de-Guerre  awarded  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  conduct  of  his  son,  the  late  Lieu¬ 
tenant  W.  H.  Taylor  of  the  95th  Aero  Squadron,  who 
was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  Se-tpember  last.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  also  received  an  official  copy  of  the  French 
Army  'citation  issued  under  date  of  November  29, 
1918,  by  -Marshal  Petain  commending  Lieutenant 
Taylor  for  his  services  on  May  28,  while  protecting 
a  French  scouting  plane.  The  citation  states  that  on 
this  occasion  he  fell  upon  five  enemy  biplanes  who 
were  preparing  to  attack,  and  after  a  stiff  combat  he 
downed  one  of  his  adversaries. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

E.  M.  Gross,  president  of  The  Delmont  Gas  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  a  visitor  among  the  trade 
the  first  part  of  the  week. 

Henry  S.  Hittell,  for  a  number  of  years  engaged 
in  the  retail  business  at  Port  Kennedy,  died  a  short 
time  since,  a  victim  of  pneumonia. 

Richard  McAllister,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  extensive 
R.  McAllister  retail  interests  in  Atlantic  City,  sus¬ 
tained  a  severe  loss  recently  in  the  sudden  death  of 
his  wife.  The  funeral  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
May  10. 

The  public  reception  to  be  tendered  to  Lieut. -Col. 
Edward  J.  Meehan,  who  prior  to  his  entrance  into 
the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.,  was  associated  with 
the  general  shipping  offices  of  the  P.  &  R.  Co.,  was 
held  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  May  16. 

Robert  W.  Reimer,  for  many  years  head  of  the 
clerical  forces  in  the  office  of  R.  J.  Montgomery, 
Vice-President,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co., 
died  last  week  of  a  complication  of  diseases.  Mr. 
Reimer  was  67  years  of  age  and  owing  to  his  ex¬ 
tended  connection  with  the  Reading  had  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  anthracite  trade  throughout  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  president  of  the  J.  S. 
Wentz  Co.,  has  been  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  for  his  service  as  chief  of  the  Fuel  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  with  the  A.  E.  F. 
The  award  of  this  honor  was  made  to  Col.  Wentz 
just  before  he  left  France  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  the 
information  has  just  been  made  known  herev  It  is 
understood  that  the  presentation  of  the  award  will 
be  made  at  an  early  date. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  sent  out 
a  circular  letter  to  its  customers  this  week  stating 
that  they  would  carry  over  all  unfilled  orders  on  their 
books  from  month  to  month,  unless  advised  to  the 
contrary.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  company 
for  a  number  of  years  to  cancel  all  orders  unfilled 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  but  the  business  is  so  brisk 
at  this  time  it  is  thought  they  have  adopted  the  new 
plan  to  save  the  inconvenience  of  opening  a  new 
book  each  month. 

The  coal  dealers  in  Norristown  have  had  their 
curiosity  aroused  by  a  Delaware  charter  which  has 
been  granted  to  a  company  to  be  known  as  the  Nor¬ 
ristown  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $200,- 
000.  The  town  already  has  a  dozen  dealers  serving 
a  population  of  30,000,  and  it  is  hinted  by  some  that 
the  new  company  may  be  a  consolidation  of  several 
of  the  present  retailers,  although  absolutely  nothing 
definite  is  known  regarding  this,  it  being  merely  in 
the  form  of  conjecture  at  this  time. 


WANTED. 

High  grade  salesman  for  New  Jersey  ter¬ 
ritory  desired.  Only  those  with  coal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  need  apply.  Give 
references  and  particulars  in  full.  Address 
“Box  5,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


BIG  ALTOONA  CONVENTION. 


Over  100  Central  Pennsylvania  Operators 
Attend  Thursday’s  Meeting. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  May  15. — More  than  100  operators 
attended  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  held  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  in  this  city  to¬ 
day. 

James  H.  Allport,  president  of  the  Rich  Hill  Coal 
Co.  of  Barnesboro,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  made  a  scathing  de¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
his  address  at  the  morning  session.  Mr.  Allport 
stated  that  the  tactics  employed  by  the  trade  commis¬ 
sion  were  injurious  to  both  the  Government  and  to 
the  coal  trade  and  especially  condemned  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made,  that  the  coal  producers  secured  a 
profit  of  from  $1  to  $2  per  ton,  whereas  operations 
during  the  war  really  yielded  the  barest  margin  of 
profit. 

Mr.  Allport,  who  was  a  special  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  investigation  of  mining 
conditions  in  France  during  the  war,  told  of  his  trip 
abroad  last  fall  and  stated  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  facing  a  grave  coal  shortage.  He  urged  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  consider  exporting  coal  and  to  consider  the 
matter  of  securing  fair  State  and  federal  legisla¬ 
tion. 

T.  H.  Watkins,  who  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  an  exporters’  association,  urged  that 
more  coal  be  exported.  He  spoke  of  the  fuel  needs 
of  Europe  and  advocated  increased  coal  exportation 
as  a  good  business  policy.  He  said  that  bringing  the 
boys  home  and  supplying  Europe  with  food  must  be 
considered  immediately. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed : 

Resolutions — T.  H.  Watkins,  John  C.  Cosgrove, 
Thomas  E.  Kelly  and  George  H.  Francis.  Legisla¬ 
tion — B.  M.  Clark  and  Harry  Boulton,  Credentials — 
L.  M.  Ryan,  Dr.  W.  Frank  Beck  and  Charles  A. 
Ling.  Nominations — T.  B.  Maxwell,  T.  V.  Gould, 
S.  A.  Rinn,  E.  E.  Ecklebaur,  J.  C.  Cosgrove  and  J.  J. 
Cameron. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  afternoon  session  were 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  and  B.  M  Clark,  President  of  the 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Morrow  spoke  of  the  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  National  Coal  Association  and 
also  touched  upon  the  work  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association.  He  told  of  the  elaborate  plans 
that  are  being  made  for  the  Chicago  convention,  both 
for  the  business  sessions  and  for  the  social  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  delegates. 

The  following  program  was  carried  out: 

Morning  session :  Roll  call  of  association  mem¬ 
bers  ;  appointment  of  committees ;  address  by  B.  M. 
Clark;  address  by  James  H. Allport,  of  the  Fuel 
Administration ;  address  by  R.  W.  Gardner,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  business  meeting  of  the  association;  report 
of  the  committee  on  by-laws;  address  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  ;  report  of  the  general  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Afternoon  session:  Address  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Association;  address 
by  T.  H.  Watkins,  of  the  exporters’  association  now 
being  formed ;  report  of  the  trustee  of  the  district 
representatives’  organization,  Fuel  Administration ; 
reports  of  the  committees  on  legislation,  credentials, 
resolutions,  nominations,  nominations  of  group  of¬ 
ficers  and  nominations  of  directors  at  large. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  association  met 
at  2  o’clock  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  Altoona,  to 
act  upon  business  matters. 

G.  S.  Cooper. 


An  annual  statistical  work  published  by  Saward’s 
Journal,  New  York  City,  known  as  Saward’s  An¬ 
nual  of  the  Coal  Trade,  is  off  the  press.  As  usual, 
it  contains  much  valuable  information  gathered  up 
in  concise  form  covering  the  year  1918-1919.  Nearly 
every  phase  of  the  coal  trade  is  covered,  and  it 
makes  a  handy  compendium  for  ready  reference. 
The  price  is  $2. 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

C  We  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the  % 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

C  We  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

Cln  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 
service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ENERGY 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  ih  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


W.  D.  DITTMAH 
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Mlew  York  Harbor,  River, 

Lozig  Island  Sound 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Egypt  during  1918  aggregated 
501,780  metric  tons,  against  461,987  such  tons  in 
1917  and  916,509  tons  in  1916. 

The  Farmers’  National  Council,  which  is  said  to 
have  the  backing  of  leading  farm  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  has  come  out  in  favor  of 
Government  operation  of  the  coal  mines  and  rail¬ 
roads.  Their  spokesman  announces  that  they  will 
make  a  strong  tight  to  secure  legislation  along  these 
lines  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

The  Trunk  Line  Territory  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Railroad  Administration  held  a 
hearing  in  Philadelphia  on  May  14  on  a  petition  to 
reduce  the  freight  rates  on  coke  from  Boston  and 
Everett,  Mass.,  and  Harbor  Junction  Wharf,  R.  I.,  to 
four  points  in  New  York  State.  The  proposed  rates 
are  13  cents  per  100  pounds  to  Port  Henry  and  Ball- 
ston  Spa  and  14  cents  to  Standish  and  Westport. 

L.  C.  Emmons,  president  of  the  Emmons  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  started  on  a  trip  to 
Europe  which  will  extend  over  a  period  of  six  or 
seven  months,  it  is  anticipated.  M.  S.  Sears,  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  the  Phladelphia  office  of  Dexter 
&  Carpenter,  is  now  manager  of  sales  for  the  Em¬ 
mons  Co.,  and  T.  C.  Jenkins,  who  formerly  held  that 
position,  has  been  advanced  to  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  henceforth 
applications  will  be  considered  for  licenses  to  ship 
coal  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  or  Holland  with¬ 
out  requiring  the  importer  to  procure  an  import  cer¬ 
tificate.  Applications  for  such  licenses  should  be 
filed  with  the  War  Trade  Board  in  Washington. 
Under  this  ruling  shipments  of  coal  need  not  be  con¬ 
signed  to  any  association,  but  may  be  made  directly 
to  individuals  in  the  countries  of  destination. 

According  to  the  statements  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
Chinese  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  a  recent 
interview,  the  concessions  granted  to  Japan  in  China 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  will  be  followed  by 
•  the  development  of  coal  mines  in  the  Celestial  King¬ 
dom  on  a  much  larger  and  more  modern  basis  than 
anything  heretofore  attempted.  Japan’s  desire  to  se¬ 
cure  these  concessions  was  due  largely  to  the  desire 
to  obtain  new  coal  and  iron  fields,  according  to  this 
authority. 

“Over  1,000  Scoop  Conveyers”  is  the  title  of  a 
20-page  folder  just  published  by  the  Portable  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J  This  folder,  replete  with 
illustrations  showing  the  various  uses  of  the  Scoop 
Conveyor,  describes  clearly  the  labor,  time  and 
money  saving  features  of  the  machine  in  storing, 
reclaiming,  loading  and  unloading  coal,  coke,  etc. 
Copies  of  the  folder  will  be  sent  gratis  to  those  inter¬ 
ested,  upon  request  to  the  manufacturers,  The  Port¬ 
able  Machinery  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  Autocar  motor  truck  has  come  in  for  such 
popular  favor  with  retail  coal  dealers  who  have  in¬ 
stalled  this  type  of  truck  in  their  delivery  depart¬ 
ments,  due  particularly  to  the  short  wheel  base, 

•  which  permits  of  easy  maneuvering,  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  Autocar  Co.  now 
announces  a  variation  of  the  standard  Autocar  chas¬ 
sis  prov:ding  a  wheel  base  of  120  inches,  and  allow¬ 
ing  of  a  longer  body  than  can  be  used  on  the  97- 
inch  wheel-base.  The  new  chassis  is  identical  in 
construction  with  the  standard  chass;s. 

The  107th  Field  Artillery,  which  returned  from 
France  a  week  ago  on  the  Mongolia,  is  composed 
largely  of  coal  miners  from  the  Wilkes-Barre  dis¬ 
trict  and  a  large  delegat'on  from  that  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  came  to  New  York  as  a  reception 
committee  of  home  folks.  Among  the  number  were 
two  former  commanders  of  the  regiment ;  Col.  Asher 
Miner,  of  a  family  long  identified  with  anthracite  af¬ 
fairs,  and  Col.  Olin  F.  Harvey,  a  Wilkes-Barre 
banker.  Both  were  on  crutches,  having  been  wounded 
during  engagements  in  which  the  107th  participated. 
When  the  regiment  went  over  a  year  ago  Col.  Miner 
was  in  command.  He  was  fighting  with  Ins  men  in 
the  Argonne  when  a  shell  carried  away  a  part  of 
his  right  leg.  The  107th  made  a  notable  record  in 
the  Argonne  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  in  Belgium. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  NOTES. 

James  R.  White  is  still  in  Pasadena  wondering 
when  the  coal  trade  will  come  his  way  again.  He 
went  to  California  last  December. 

W.  T.  Roberts  spent  most  of  last  week  in  New 
York.  C.  L.  Shaw  took  a  trip  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
mines  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  then  went  on  to  New 
York  for  a  short  business  round. 

T.  R.  Barnett  is  off  this  week  on  an  inspection  of 
the  line  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Chawmut  Railroad  and 
parts  of  the  Erie.  The  party  was  made  up  of  of¬ 
ficials  of  his  own  road  and  of  the  Erie. 

The  Lake  Ontario  coal  fleet  is  so  small  that  rates 
are  very  high,  being  $1.25  net  to  ports  on  that  lake 
and  still  more  to  St.  Lawrence  River  ports.  No  coal 
has  been  shipped  from  lhat  lake  to  upper-lake  ports 
in  ihe  past  two  seasons  and  none  is  likely  to  go  this 
season. 

Coal  and  ore  carriers  on  the  lakes  say  that  the 
business/-  is  still  poor.  One  vessel  owner  says  that 
there  are  too  many  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
boats,  which  get  most  of  the  business  that  offers. 
Grain  comes  in  freely,  but  that  is  about  all  that  is 
satisfactory  yet. 

The  portraits  of  156  members  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Buffalo,  published  this  week  by  a  local  Sunday 
paper,  include  three  coal  men — J.  W.  Noble,  who  is 
a  director;  J.  T.  Roberts,  and  J.  Bert  Ross.  The 
word  Kiwanis  is  Indian  and  means  “We  trade.”  The 
club  is  similar  in  operation  to  the  Rotarians,  but 
does  not  affiliate  with  them. 

The  coal  men  are  pleased  that  they  were  able  to  go 
well  over  the  top  .with  their  quota  of  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan.  They  had  to  work  for  it,  some  of 
them  doing  very  little  else  but  solicit  till  the  amount 
was  assured.  C.  L.  Couch,  who  was  on  the  general 
committee  all  through  the  Loan  campaigns,  gave 
practically  all  his  time  to  them.  The  quota  was 
$600,000,  and  the  subscriptions  $645,600. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

Prospectors  are  fine-tooth  combing  Allegheny, 
Westmoreland,  Lawrence,  Washington  and  Greene 
counties  buying  up  every  little  piece  of  available  coal 
land.  It  is  reported  here  that  they  are  paying  the 
highest  price  of  record  now  for  undeveloped  prop¬ 
erty. 

C.  F.  Kenney,  president  of  District  No.  17,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  went  on  record  Tues¬ 
day  as  declaring  that  if  Walker  D.  Hines,  director 
general  of  railroads,  continued  to  permit  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  to  persist  in  letting  coal  contracts 
.  below  the  former  Government  price,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  may  retaliate  to  the  extent  of  declaring  a 
general  strike  if  necessary. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the 
revenues  of  Washington  County  are  raised  by  taxa¬ 
tion  of  coal  properties,  the  officials  of  that  county, 
before  making  their  plans  for  raising  a  $2,000,000 
road  building  fund,  called  a  group  of  leading  coal 
men  into  consultation  as  to  ways  and  means.  A 
conference  was  held  Tuesday  in  the  office  of  R.  W. 
Gardiner,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Pittsburgh,  attended  by  a  committee  of 
Washington  county  officials  and  the  coal  group. 
After  the  official  delegation  had  submitted  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  improvements  to  the  coal  man  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  they  should  be  made. 

Aybig  delegation  from  Pittsburgh  will  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
in  Chicago  next  week,  including  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association, 
made  up  of  the  following:  W.  N.  Henderson,  of 
the  Henderson  Coal  Co.,  chairman ;  J.  A.  Donaldson, 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.;  F.  B.  Lincoln,  Pittsburgh 
Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.;  A.  H.  Stolzenhach, 
Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  T.  W.  Guthrie.  United 
Coal  Corporation.  Alternates :  M.  W.  McClane, 
McClane  Mining  Co.;  A.  M.  Marion,  Chartiers  Creek 
Coal  Co.;  James  Patterson,  Youghioghenv  &  Ohio 
Coal  Co.;  H.  B.  Salkeld,  Verner  Coal  &  Cole  Co.; 
J.  H.  Sanford,  Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  and  R.  W.  Gardi¬ 
ner,  as  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

David  A.  Ellis,  a  lawyer  who  is  known  to  the  coal 
trade  from  his  service  as  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Imel  Committee,  has  just  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  three-year  term. 

The  coal  tra^le  is  pleased  at  the  move  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  in  allocaJing  to  Boston  the  new  J50-foot 
steel  tug  Belkamp,  fresh  from  the  builder’s  yard  at 
Elizabethport,  N.  J.  The  tug  will  be  operated  by 
the  Boston  Towboat  Co. 

Thus  far  the  Boston  longshoremen  have  made  no 
move  openly  to  take  sides  in  this  matter,  but  they 
undoubtedly  would  if  called  upon  by  the  masters’ 
union  in  an  emergency.  The  matter,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sea¬ 
men. 

1  he  steamer  Lake  Yemassee,  operated  by  C.  H. 
Sprague  &  Son,  is  gaining  the  reputation  of  being 
the  “greyhound”  of  the  coal-carrying  fleet  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  She  has  made  several  record-breaking  trips 
from  Boston  to  Hampton  Roads  and  return.  The 
Lake  Yamassee  arrived  at  Lamberts  Point  one  even¬ 
ing,  after  making  the  run  from  Boston  in  47  hours, 
a  remarkable  performance  for  a  craft  of-  her  type. 

The  final  report  for  subscriptions  to  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan  by  members  of  the  coal  trade  shows 
nearly  $1,500,000  for  a  total.  Thus  the  coal  trade 
of  Boston  stands  w.ell  up  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
trades,  most  of  which  made  a  comparatively  poor 
showing  this  time.  George  Hamlin,  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Coal  Co.,  was  chairman  of  the  coal  trade 
committee. 

The  steamer  C  owanshannock,  recently  completed 
at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  for  the  Shipp:ng  Board  and  sent 
to  this  coast  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  is 
in  Boston  Harbor  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  be 
clrydocked  for  repairs.  Y\  hile  coming  through  a 
lock  she  hit  another  vessel  and  her  plates  were  dam¬ 
aged  forward.  The  Cowanshannock  will  be  operated 
by  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son.  She  will  load  coal  at  Nor¬ 
folk  for  Brazil. 

The  Boston  trade  :s  concerned  somewhat  over  the 
move  of  the  bargemasters,  who  are  unionized  to 
secure  the  following  wages:  Captains  of  barges  of 
in  tn  SCO  tons  $'00  a  mon'h  and  $2.50  monthly  for 
food  for  each  member  of  the  crew  and  the  captain. 
On  bay  barges  of  more  than  800  tons’  capacity,  the 
captains  demand  $1 10  monthly,  and  for  barges  trad¬ 
ing  on  the  coast,  $150,  with  the  same  subsistence 
money  as  for  the  smaller  craft. 

hire,  which  started  in  the  machinery  section  of 
a  large  coal  pocket  in  the  Dover  street  yard  of  the 
New  fork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  RR.  the  other 
right,  caused  heavy  loss,  est:maled  at  about  $20,000. 
The  sTuctU'-e,  which  was  built  of  wood,  was  300 
feel  long,  100  feet  w-'de,  and  60  feet  high,  and  gave 
'he  firemen  and  a  fireboat  a  hard  fight.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  passenger  coaches  nearby  were  saved  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Several  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  more 
or  less  damaged. 

The  Fess  Rotary  Oil  Burner,  Inc.,  evidently  has 
started  out  to  secure  some  large  industrial  fuel  con¬ 
tracts  now  held  by  coal  corcerns,  for  it  makes  the 
following  announcement  this  week :  “Fuel  oil  is 
now  obtainable  in  large  quantities  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.  Consider  oil  before  makhig  contracts  for 
coal.  Oii  is  cheaper  and  cleaner  than  coal  and 
makes  the  most  convenient  fuel  for  your  boilers.  We 
install  complete  equipment  and  can  contract  to  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  oil  delivered  in  our  own  motor  trucks.” 
As  yet  this  notice  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers. 

One  of  the  vital  features  of  freight  rates  to  New 
Englanders  is  and  always  has  been  the  demurrage 
charge.  Notice  has  been  received  here  of  a  change 
by  the  Railroad  Administration,  as  follows:  From 
the  present  rates,  which  are  for  the  first  four  days 
after  expiration  of  free  time,  $3  a  day;  for  the  next 
three  days,  $6  daily,  and  for  the  days  thereafter,  $10 
per  car  a  day;  to:  after  48  hours’  free  time,  $2  a 
day  per  car  for  the  first  four  days,  and  thereafter 
$5  for  each  car  daily,  with  separate  average  agree¬ 
ments  on  inbound  and  outbound  traffic.  These  rates 
.  !.  oc  irai.e  effective  a.  the  earl'est  poss'ble  date. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Bituminous  conditions,  taking  the  country 
over,  are  steadily  becoming  more  favorable. 
For  two  consecutive  weeks  the  Government  s 
tonnage  report  tells  of  growing  activity  in  the 
mining  fields,  and  the  increase  has  not  been 
merely  nominal,  but  on  each  occasion  the  gain 
recorded  amounted  to  half  a  million  tons  in 
round  numbers,  so  that  the  output  for  the 
latest  week  reported  on  (the  one  ending  May 
10)  was  a  million  tons  in  excess  of  the  amount 
turned  out  two  weeks  earlier.  The  detailed 
report  shows  that  every  important  district  is 
sharing  in  the  gain,  the  influences  at  work 
toward  improvement  being  natipn-wide  and 
not  confined  to  any  particular  market  or  sec¬ 
tion.  This  is  confirmed  by  our  trade  reports 
from  different  centers,  which  tell  of  heavier 
tonnages  being  taken  for  consumption  and 
storage.'  In  the  West  domestic  sizes  of  soft 
coal  are  in  better  demand  than  the  steam  sizes, 
and  the  call  is  strongest  for  the  best  grades. 
This  corresponds  with  the  situation  in  the 
East,  where  anthracite  is  more  active  than 
bituminous.  The  tidewater  market  for  soft 
coal  is  unquestionably  dull,  so  far  as  transient 
sales  are  concerned,  but  the  closing  of  con¬ 
tracts  has  created  new  outlets  which  quietly 
absorb  a  growing  tonnage.  This  tends  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  on  the  market  even  if  spot 
demand  remains  at  low  ebb. 

The  awarding  of  a  considerable  number  of 
railroad  coal  contracts  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  past  fortnight,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
prices  are  as  low,  relatively,  as  the  roads  were 
accustomed  to  get  their  coal  for  in  past  years, 
taking  into  account  the  difference  in  price 
standards  and  cost  of  production.  Much  of 
this  business  was  taken  around  $2.00-2.25  a 
net  ton,  sometimes  less,  and  only  in  exception¬ 
al  cases  and  on  superior  grades  do  the  con¬ 
tracts  call  for  over  $2.50.  As  bituminous 
prices  generally  are  at  least  twice  as  high  as 
five  years  ago,  it  is  plain  that  the  carriers  are 
getting  their  coal  very  cheap  on  a  compara¬ 
tive  basis  of  values.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  about  “one  price  for  all”  and  the 
efforts  made  in  some  quarters  to  put  that 
theory  into  practice,  things  are  evidently  not 
going  to  work  out  that  way.  Some  of  the 
largest  producers  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
held  out  for  the  old  Government  price  of 
$2.35  on  mine-run  and  obtained  it,  but  a  45- 
cent  reduction  was  made  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  average  figure  on  the  railroad 
contracts  already  announced  is  well  below  the 
average  price  being  realized  on  commercial 


contracts.  It  is  also  below  the  prices  usually 
heard  of  in  connection  with  spot  sales. 

Apparently  a  great  many  practical  coal  men 
consider  the  one-price  plan  a  counsel  of  per¬ 
fection  which  cannot  be  put  into  execution 
at  this  time.  It  “listens  well,”  as  the  saying  is, 
but  its  application  would  involve  a  very  high 
degree  of  co-operation,  and ‘mutual  trust  and 
confidence,  among  the  producing  interests. 
Perhaps  the  principle  of  co-operation  finds 
wider  acceptance  in  the  coal  trade  than  it  did 
at  one  time,  but  competition  and  the  yearning 
for  desirable  business  still  exist.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  desir¬ 
able  business.  Some  believe  that  a  large  rail¬ 
road  contract  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  justify 
a  low  bid,  and  others  do.  not.  It  would  appear 
that  enough  producers  are  anxious  for  rail¬ 
road  business  to  enable  the  various  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  to  cover  the  bulk  of  their  require¬ 
ments  at  figures  which  do  not  permit  of  any 
very  wide  margin  of  profit  to  the  producers. 
In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  latter  are 
coming  out  even  on  some  of  the  tonnage.  So 
the  coal  business  is  reverting  to  the  old  basis, 
under  which  the  railroads  were  favored  buyers. 

Export  possibilities  continue  to  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  subject  of  discussion  among  coal 
men  who  hope  to  obtain  some  foreign  orders 
when  it  is  possible  to  fill  them.  Even  those 
who  do  not  expect  to  figure  actively  in  this 
branch  of  the  trade  recognize  that  a  really 
substantial  offshore  business  would  react  fav¬ 
orably  on  home  markets  by  reducing  competi¬ 
tion.  As  yet  the  vessel  situation  has  not 
loosened  up  sufficiently  to  permit  of  heavy 
shipments  either  to  South  America  or  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Sooner  or  later  boats  will  be  in  freer 
supply,  and  then  the  extent  to  which  exports 
are  increased  will  depend  on  various  mat¬ 
ters,  such  as  comparative  freight  rates,  cred¬ 
its,  and  the  ability  of  British  mines  to  turn 
out  a  surplus  for  shipment  abroad. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  figure  perma¬ 
nently  as  a  leading  coal  exporting  nation  the 
trade  here  must  be  organized  for  that  purpose 
and  be  assured  of  adequate  shipping.  It  would 
also  appear  that  storage  facilities  must  be 
established  in  some  of  the  South  American 
countries.  Service  is  a  factor  entering  into 
foreign  trade,  the  same  as  in  domestic.  If  we 
are  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  much  larger 
trade  in  Brazil,  Argentina  or  any  of  the  other 
country  that  depended  chiefly  on  Europe 
before  the  war,  we  must  be  prepared  to  com¬ 
pete  in  service,  as  well  as  in  price  and  quality, 
with  the  European  nations  that  will  try  to  dom¬ 


inate  those  markets  again  when  conditions!  a 
back  once  more  to  normal.  Consumers  dou 
that  way  want  coal  the  year  ’round,  not 
occasionally  or  semi-occasionally.  We  must 
either  keep  up  an  unfailing  flow  summer  and 
winter  or  arrange  to  stock  coal  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  ports  in  sufficient  quantities  to  tide  over 
any  interruption  to  deliveries.  Our  principal 
European  competitors  maintain  storage  facili¬ 
ties  in  South  America,  and  if  we  are  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them  on  terms  of  equality  we  must 
do  the  same.  Otherwise  we  will  be  in  the 
position  of  the  “snowbirds”  or  peddlers  in 
American  cities  who  compete  with  the  well- 
equipped  retail  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
favorable  conditions,  but  never  amount  to  very 
much  in  a  competitive  sense. 

This  is  going  to  require  a  lot  of  money, 
both  for  erecting  the,  plants  and  utilizing  them. 
The  mine  cost,  railroad  freight  and  ocean 
transportation  charges  on  even  100,000  tons 
of  coal  run  into  very  big  figures,  and  if  all  or 
part  of  the  tonnage  is  stored  for  a  while  by 
the  shippers  it  means  tying  up  money  for 
three  to  six  months,  until  the  foreign  consum¬ 
ers  are  ready  to  take  the  coal  and  pay  for  it. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  long  credits,  usually  ninety  days 
at  least.  American  firms  do  not  approve  of 
such  terms,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  blinked  that 
European  exporters  have  always  granted  them 
and  will  doubtless  do  so  again.  To  ship  coal 
abroad,  store  it  in  such  quantities  as  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  buyers,  and  wait  a  few  months  for 
payment,  takes  more  capital  than  even  the 
strongest  coal  companies  care  to  tie  up  in  such 
a  venture.  Hence  the  need  for  a  combination, 
or  association,  such  as  is  now  being  projected 
by  the  leading  bituminous  interests  in  sea¬ 
board  territory. 

The  figures  of  anthracite  production  for  the 
early  part  of  May  show  that  this  month’s  ton¬ 
nage  is  running  more  than  12  per  cent  below 
that  of  a  year  ago,  so  that  the  6,000,000-ton 
loss  recorded  in  February,  March  and  April, 
instead  of  being  overcome,  is  steadily  growing 
larger  as  the  weeks  go  by.  If  this  state  of 
affairs  continues — as  seems  probable,  since 
some  of  the  largest  monthly  tonnages  on  rec¬ 
ord  were  turned  out  last  summer — there  is 
reason  to  fear  a  serious  situation  next  winter. 
The  producing  interests,  being  flooded  with 
orders  for  domestic  sizes,  have  every  incentive 
to  speed  up  operations  but  are  unable  to  do  so 
owing  to  labor  conditions.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  labor  will  become  more  plentiful, 
but  on  the  contrary  men  are  leaving  the  region 
daily. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  public  will  buy 
freely  during  the  summer,  things  may  work 
out  along  the  same  lines  as  last  year.  The 
greatest  danger  is  that  too  many  consumers 
will  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  warnings  to 
stock  up.  At  present  the  retailers  have  all 
the  orders  they  can  fill,  but  this  is  partly  due  to 
people  insisting  on  having  certain  sizes  that 
are  available  only  in  limited  quantities  and  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  other  sizes  that  are  plentiful. 
The  number  of  consumers  who  have  ordered 
a  season’s  supply  of  anthracite  and  expressed 
a  willingness  to  take  anything  they  can  get 
is  much  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
dealers  in  various  places,  large  and  small, 
would  advance  their  own  interests  and  per¬ 
form  a  useful  public  service  by  doing  all  they 
can  to  stir  up  those  who  are  holding  back  or 
are  too  fussy  about  the  size  of  coal  that  is 
delivered  to  them.  A  great  deal  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  effective  advertising  and 
other  methods,  and  the  efforts  should  not  be 
relaxed. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Pressure  on  Anthracite  Shippers  Continues,  with  Egg  and  Stove  in  Extra  Strong  Demand — 


Spot  Market  for  Bituminous  Is  Dull, 

As  a  broad,  general  proposition  the  anthra¬ 
cite  producers  now  have  orders  enough  in 
hand  to  carry  them  through  to  the  end  of 
June  on  their  domestic  sizes.  Even  this  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition  does  not  fully  reflect  the 
demand  for  stove  and  egg  coal,  for  most  of 
the  companies  and  individual  operators  have 
broken  away  from  the  habit  of  accepting  or¬ 
ders  regardless  of  their  ability  to  ship  on 
them  within  a  reasonable  time.  W  hen  they 
have  become  sold  ahead  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  on  one  size  or  another  they  stop  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  those  sizes  until  the  accumula¬ 
tion  is  reduced,  or  at  least  they  restrict  the 
booking  of  new  business  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  further  piling  up  of 
orders. 

This  is  resulting  in  a  lot  of  business  being 
turned  down  for  the  time  being.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  orders  from  regular  customers  are 
being  refused  outright,  but  the  size  of  each 
order  is  being  trimmed  to  permit  of  a  wide 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  available  ton¬ 
nage.  While  the  greatest  pressure  is  for  egg 
and  stove,  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
moving  chestnut  and  broken.  Chestnut  is  not 
over-active  at  tidewater,  but  is  being  well 
taken  on  the  line  so  that  there  is  a  ready  out¬ 
let  for  that  size  in  one  direction  if  not  in  an¬ 
other  and  shippers  are  sold  well  ahead. 
Broken  is  seldom  troublesome,  owing  to  the 
limited  output,  and  most  producers  are  be¬ 
hind  on  their  orders  both  from  retail  dealers 
and  gas  companies. 

Orders  for  straight  pea  are  scarce  and  that 
size  is  hard  to  move  by  itself.  But  enough 
dealers  will  take  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
larger  sizes  to  prevent  it  backing  up  on  the 
shippers  to  any  serious  extent.  Little,  if  any, 
is  being  stocked  by  the  companies,  some  are 
picking  it  up  in  fact,  and  sales  of  individual 
pea  below  the  circular  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

No.  1  buckwheat,  particularly  the  low-ash 
grades,  is  moving  fairly  well  at  better  average 
prices  than  prevailed  a  few  weeks  ago.  Sales 
at  less  than  $3  are  no  longer  heard  of  except 
on  washery  coal,  and  upper-port  coals  range 
from  $3.25  to  $3.60.  Rice  is  a  little  long  with 
some  shippers,  but  there  is  no  cerious  glut  in 
the  market  and  it  is  being  moved  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75,  depending  on 
grade.  The  market  for  barley  is  restricted 
by  the  existence  of  large  stock  piles  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  important  users  in  this  territory  have 
switched  to  oil  or  are  preparing  to  do  so.  The 
extent  to  which  this  conversion  is  going  on  is 
treated  of  in  an  article  appearing  in  another 
column. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  spot  market  for  bituminous  is  depressed 
and  the  cheaper  grades  are  in  over-supply  at 
tidewater.  Early  in  the  month  enough  buy¬ 
ing  developed  to  encourage  shippers  to  start 
more  coal  this  way,  but  by  the  time  it  began 
to  arrive  the  activity  had  died  out  and  conges¬ 
tion  ensued.  There  is  quite  a  sizable  accumu¬ 
lation  in  some  of  the  pools  and  loaded  boats 
are  plentiful.  A  certain  amount  of  this  ton¬ 
nage  is  being  offered  at  25  to  50  cents  less 
than  it  can  be  replaced  for,  as  tidewater  prices 
in  spots  are  considerably  under  those  prevail- 


but  More  Is  Moving  on  Contracts. 

ing  in  the  region  on  similar  grades.  This  is  a 
normal  condition,  but  in  March  and  April  the 
embargoes  incidental  to  the  harbor  strike  put 
a  premium  on  loaded  boats  and  on  coal  at 
ports  that  were  not  completely  tied  up. 

A  flat  tidewater  market,  however,  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Tonnage  movement  on 
contracts  is  increasing  steadily.  The  falling 
off  in  spot  demand  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  a  lot  of  consumers  who  until  recently  had 
been  buying  in  small  lots  have  now  tied  up  for 
a  year.  This  means  a  loss  of  business  to  some 
people,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  favorable  de¬ 
velopment  for  almost  invariably  the  prices 
realized  on  contracts  are  well  above  those 
at  which  the  same  coal  can  be  bought  for 
in  small  lots.  That  buyers  are  willing 
to  contract  under  such  conditions  shows  they 
are  beginning  to  heed  the  warnings  of  high 
prices  next  fall  and  are  getting  under  cover 
while  there  is  still  time,  even  if  this  means 
paying  a  little  more  for  tonnage  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  volume  of  contract  shipments  is  also 
being  swelled  by  the  resumption  of  deliveries 
to  plants  that  had  been  running  on  their  stock 
piles  for  months  past  and  were  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  entirely.  Exhaustion  of  stocks  is  not  fully 
reflected  by  increased  spot  sales,  as  many  con¬ 
sumers  tied  up  for  a  year  as  soon  as  replen¬ 
ishment  became  necessary.  The  awarding  of 
a  large  number  of  railroad  contracts,  and  the 
publicity  which  has  been  given  thereto,  will  it 
is  believed,  result  in  many  more  commercial 
contracts  being  placed.  Buyers  in  many  in¬ 
stances  had  been  holding  off  waiting  to  see 
what  the  railroads  got  their  coal  for,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  expected  to  get  the  same  prices, 
but  in  the  hope  that  if  the  figures  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  low  the  coal  companies  would  make 
at  least  a  small  concession  from  the  prices 
they  have,  been  quoting  to  other  classes  of 
buyers. 

Things  are  not  working  out  that  way,  how¬ 
ever,  for  some  of  the  producers  who  have 
taken  on  railroad  business  have  jacked  up 
their  contract  quotations  on  their  remaining 
tonnage  10  cents  or  more,  while  those'  who 
did  not  get  any  railroad  orders  are  standing 
firm.  In  fact,  the  general  tendency  is  to  ask 
more,  due  to  the  advancing  season.  As  a 
large  percentage  of  high-grade  coal  has  al¬ 
ready  been  tied  up  on  commercial  contracts 
there  is  less  of  this  coal  offering  in  the  open 
market  and  prices  are  firmer,  relatively,  than 
on  the  lower  grades. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Anthra- 

Bitum- 

Week  of— 

cite. 

inous. 

March  20-26  . 

.  870 

2,661 

March  27-April  2 . 

.  1,688 

3,492 

April 

3-9  . 

.  3,198 

4,205 

April 

10-16  . 

.  4,297 

4,762 

April 

17-23  . 

.  4,994 

5,252 

April 

24-30  . 

.  6,835 

6,208 

Mav 

8-14  . 

.  6,343 

5,384 

Mav 

1-7  . 

5,292 

May 

8-14  . 

.  6,043 

5,183 

WEST  VIRGINIA  CONDITIONS. 


Production  Now  Definitely  on  the  Up-Grade 
in  All  Parts  of  State. 

Charleston,  \V.  Va.,  May  22. — Further  evidence 
of  a  rapid  return  to  normal  in  the  coal  industry 
was  given  by  conditions  in  the  coal  fields  during 
the  week  ending  May  17th,  which  may  be  character¬ 
ized  as  the  best  week  of  the  year  so  far  in  West 
Virginia,  every  field  in  the  State  showing  marked 
gains,  the  output  averaging  now  between  50  and  75 
per  cent  and  in  some  districts  there  is  even  a 
higher  rate  of  production. 

Contributing  in  part  to  the  increase  of  activities 
in  the  Stale  has  been  an  enlarged  demand  for  ex¬ 
port  coal,  at  least  in  certain  regions.  It  has  been 
possible  to  meet  such  an  enlarged  demand  because 
of  additional  ocean  transportation  facilities.  As  to 
whether  West  Virginia  producers  wall  be  able  to 
maintain  present  shipments  to  European  countries, 
such  as  Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden,  will  depend 
largely  upon  ships.  Not  only  has  the  export  trade 
grown  in  volume,  but  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
May  the  lake  trade  was  much  more  active  and  the 
volume  of  coal  for  lake  distribution  had  reached 
considerable  proportions.  General  western  mar¬ 
kets  are  also  calling  for  more  West  Virginia  coal. 
Increased  railroad  purchases  have  helped  to  swell 
the  total  sh’pments.  The  enlivened  demand  is  so 
general  that  producers  feel  that  the  period  of  de¬ 
pression  is  about  at  an  end  and  that  production 
will  be  nearly  normal  within  the  next  30  or  60  days. 

In  one  field  up  until  May  20th — the  New  River — 
the  increased  demand  was  so  well  sustained  that 
few  if  any  mines  in  the  region  were  idle,  production 
be'ng  approximately  90  per  cent.  A  great  many  of 
the  mines  in  the  region  are  being  operated  to  capac¬ 
ity  and  reports  from  the  district  indicate  a  weekly 
production  of  about  200,000  tons.  Much  coal  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  tidewater  for  shipment  overseas,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in 
tonnage  destined  for  the  lakes,  as  well  as  for  other 
points  in  the  West.  New  River  coal  is  als*o  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  an  advance  in  price. 

While  the  demand  in  the  Kanawha  field  has  hardly 
kept  pace  with  that  in  the  New  River,  yet  there  has 
been  a  very  encouraging  increase  in  activity,  the  total 
amount  of  coal  mined  last  week  being  in  excess  of 
50  per  cent  of  mine  capacity.  The  coal  is  going  to 
Western  all-rail  markets  and  to  the  lakes.  With 
a  further  advance  in  price,  shipments  will  reach 
even  larger  dimensions,  producers  being  inclined  to 
hold  their  coal  until  it  will  bring  better  prices,  as 
they  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  a  little  later. 

A  six  per  cent  gain  in  production  was  recorded 
in  the  Logan  district  in  the  space  of  a  week,  coal 
mined  being  increased  from  161,000  tons  to  176,000 
tons.  There  is  a  slight  indication  of  a  growing 
car  shortage,  but  the  losses  from  such  a  source  have 
not  reached  serious  proportions  so  far.  The  Logan 
mines  are  sending  much  coal  to  the  lakes. 

Mines  of  the  Pocahontas  region  felt  the  impetus 
of  a  better  market  as  shown  by  a  rise  in  shipments 
from  247,000  tons  to  285,000  tons  last  week,  the  in¬ 
crease  amounting  to  38,000  tons.  Since  the  losses 
from  no  market  were  almost  cut  in  two,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  inquiries  for  Pocahontas  coal  are  becom¬ 
ing  much  more  numerous. 

Mining  in  northern  West  Virginia  was  very  much 
stimulated  during  the  week  ending  May  17th  by 
general  market  conditions,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  export  market  as  well  as  to  the  lake  mar¬ 
kets,  and  there  was  a  marked  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  idle  mines  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  uncon¬ 
signed  cars  on  hand. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Rv.  during  March,  1919,  amounted 
to  1,141.463  tons,  compared  with  1,940,511  tons  in 
same  month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  799,048  tons,  or 
41.7  per  cent.  For  the  first  quarter  this  year  tonnage 
carried  amounted  to  3,828,707  tons,  compared  -with 
4,703,370  tons  for  first  quarter  of  1918,  a  decrease 
of  874,663  tons,  or  18.5  per  cent. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Strengthening  in  Demand  Reflected  in  Price 
Upturn. 

The  coal  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  district  is  so 
much  better  this  week  that  there  isn’t  a  croaker  in 
sight.  Leading  operators  and  jobbers  use  direct  and 
unequivocal  language  in  telling  about  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  the  market  in  domestic 
coals.  Mine  run  of  both  smokeless  and  splints  has 
come  to  be  in  better  than  normal  demand.  Nut  and 
slack  only  is  weak  and  even  the  demand  for  that  is 
much  better.  The  stiffening  up  has  been  such  all 
along  the  line  that  it  shows  in  the  average  of  prices 
and  gives  emphatic  promise  of  other  advances  soon 
to  come.  For  the  first  time  since  the  armistice  was 
signed,  coal  men  have  begun  to  actually  realize  in¬ 
stead  of  remotely  foresee  a  shortage  of  mining  labor 
and  a  deficiency  of  railroad  equipment.  If  the  old 
days  of  coal  prosperity  are  not  at  hand,  all  agree 
that  evidence  of  early  return  is  unquestionable. 

Tn  the  prepared  sizes  of  smokeless  coal,  the  demand 
continues  to  far  exceed  the  supply  and  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  of  production  is  getting  larger  all  the  time.  In 
consequence  premium  prices  are  being  offered.  Due 
to  this  unsatisfied  demand,  there  has  been  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  spot  call  for  splint  prepared  sizes 
and  mine-run  of  both  smokeless  and  splints.  Con¬ 
sumers  must  have  coal  and  if  they  can’t  get  what 
they  prefer,  they  take  what  is  available. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  producing  district  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  there  is  a  significant 
quickening  of  production.  Mines  that  were  shut 
down  are  being  reopened.  Those  that  were  operated 
40  and  50  per  cent.,  are  now  going  to  the  extent  of 
80  and  even  100  per  cent.  The  chief  restriction  upon 
this  expansion  of  operation  is  found  right  now  in 
the  shortage  of  labor  in  many  districts.  The  men, 
discouraged  with  limited  employment  and  often  no 
employment  at  all,  have  gone  to  other  sections  and 
to  other  jobs.  A  good  many  operators  say  that  re¬ 
newed  and  more  steady  operations  at  the  high  sched¬ 
ule  of  wages  will  soon  recall  many  of  them,  but 
others  do  not  feel  assured  about  this,  declaring  that 
thousands  of  foreign  workers  have  either  returned  or 
are  preparing  to  return  to  their  native  land  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe.  However,  that  may  be,  the  shortage  is 
felt  right  now  and  it  is  going  to  be  felt  very  keenly 
when  the  day  of  full  demand  is  at  hand. 

Roads  Prepare  for  Big  Shipments. 

The  C.  &  O.,  N.  &  W.,  L.  &  N.  and  B.  &  O.  rail¬ 
roads  which  handle  the  bulk  of  the  coal  from  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  bituminous  production  have  equipment 
enough  in  service  to  take  care  of  present  business, 
but  expect  soon  to  be  called  on  to  get  out  their  re¬ 
serve  small  equipment.  Several  of  them  indeed  are 
already  preparing  to  do  so  in  the  belief  that  early 
demands  will  not  only  call  for  this  but  threaten  a 
real  congestion  approximating  that  realized  during 
the  war. 

The  danger  of  this  is  all  the  more  apparent  since 
it  is  known  that  consumers  have  held  off  in  ordering 
in  the  vain  expectation  of  lower  prices  and  that  when 
to  the  rush  of  demands  from  these  shall  be  added 
lake  shipments  without  the  advantage  of  general  pool¬ 
ing  under  Government  chaperonage,  the  call  for  cars 
and  for  transportation  facilities  generally  is  going 
to  promise  a  distressing  tangle. 

Lake  shipments  have  increased  very  largely  in  the 
last  week  and  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  cargoes  to  the 
Northwest.  Coal  men  say  that  shipments  now  are 
actually  greater  than  they  were  last  year  this  time, 
which  in  view  of  the  early  conditions  that  encouraged 
if  they  did  not  actually  suggest  late  buying,  is  signifi¬ 
cant. 

Movements  of  the  bituminous  product  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  to  tidewater  are  in  increasing  volume.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  easier  shipping  conditions  in  the  face 
of  demand  that  has  all  along  been  active,  but  is  also 
attributable  in  part  to  the  formation  by  pooling  con¬ 
cerns  of  export  associations.  Until  recently  the  tide¬ 
water  shipments  were  confined  largely  to  the  smoke¬ 
less  varieties.  Now  they  include  large  cargoes  of 
gas-producing  splint  coals,  the  demand  for  which, 
particularly  from  South  America,  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 


SITUATION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Brisk  Demand  Continues  for  Anthracite — 
Slowness  Prevails  in  Bituminous. 

The  operators  continue  to  be  hard  pressed  to  get 
out  sufficient  tonnage  of  the  larger  domestic  sizes — 
egg,  stove  and  nut — to  meet  the  demand  of  the  re¬ 
tailers.  The  call  for  stove  is  particularly  strong  and 
during  the  past  week  many  yards  were  entirely  out  of 
this  size.  The  shippers  are  frankly  telling  the  deal¬ 
ers  that  the  consuming  public  cannot  expect  to  fill 
up  on  stove  and  nut,  but  the  demand  continues  none¬ 
theless. 

Most  dealers  claim  to  have  received  very  meagre 
shipments  of  late  and  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as 
it  is  known  that  some  of  the  large  companies,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  custom  of  many  years  past,  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  particularly  heavy  to  distant  markets  in  the 
East  and  West.  There  has  also  been  some  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  demand  for  the  better  qualities  of  pea 
coal  and  the  high  grade  coals  have  been  hard  to  get. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  this  size  is  being  offered  off 
price,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  coal  that  is  always  the 
last  to  find  a  market. 

The  trade  is  now  looking  forward  to  next  month, 
as  there  are  a  number  of  rumors  afloat  that  certain 
companies  instead  of  advancing  prices  10  cents  a  ton 
are  expecting  to  make  a  greater  increase  for  egg, 
stove  and  nut.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  or  two  of 
the  individual  shippers  for  the  present  month  in¬ 
creased  their  prices  five  cents  in  excess  of  the  com¬ 
pany  prices,  or  a  total  of  15  cents  and  it  is  intimated 
that  they  now  contemplate  a  raise  of  20  cents.  If 
this  should  be  the  case  it  would  entail  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  on  the  retailers,  as  they  have  been  taking 
orders  all  spring  for  delivery  at  the  prices  in  effect 
when  placed. 

In  trying  to  explain  the  present  shortage  of  do¬ 
mestic  coals  some  dealers  have  become  beset  with 
the  idea  that  anthracite  is  being  shipped  abroad. 
This  is  not  at  all  the  case,  as  very  little  anthracite 
coal  is  ever  shipped  to  foreign  countries  and  we 
believe  the  port  records  will  show  that  this  is  even 
less  than  normal  now. 

No  Improvement  in  Steam  Demand. 

The  steam  coals  show  little  if  any  improvement. 
Buckwheat  is  in  fair  demand,  but  rice  is  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  with  a  good  tonnage  going  into  the  storage 
yards.  As  to  barley  there  is  practically  no  demand. 
There  was  a  rumor  current  that  on  the  city  pump¬ 
ing  station  business  where  about  100,000  tons  of  this 
size  is  used,  one  of  the  large  companies  has  accepted 
the  business  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  the  circular 
figure.  As  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  verify  this. 
Certainly  it  would  be  no  surprise,  as  the  companies 
have  always  favored  the  city  on  business  on  this  kind 
in  the  past. 

The  bituminous  market  shows  no  signs  of  early 
improvement.  There  is  a  fair  tonnage  coming  to 
market,  principally  of  the  better  class  of  coals,  to 
be  applied  on  contracts.  There  is  still  no  sign  of 
activity  in  the  spot  trade. 

The  fact  that  some  large  shippers  have  taken  rail¬ 
way  fuei  practically  at  the  railroads’  own  prices, 
much  of  it  around  $2.10,  has  stirred  the  trade  consid¬ 
erably.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  price  is  not 
profitable  and  that  those  shippers  who  have  taken  it 
have  done  so  with  the  hope  of  keeping  their  plants 
in  operation  on  full  time  and  take  their  profit  on 
other  sales. 

There  is  a  fair  coast  trade,  but  shipments  for  over¬ 
seas  outside  of  bunker  fuel  have  almost  vanished. 
There  has  heretofore  been  a  good  trade  to  South 
American  points,  but  under  the  present  shipping  rates 
this  has  been  made  almost  prohibitive. 


Railroad  Contracts  for  Hocking  Closed. 

Chicago  coal  men  who  have  been  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  this  week  say  the  big  story  down  there  is  that 
the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  closed  contracts  with 
several  railroads  which  aggregate  one  million  tons 
of  Hocking  mine-run.  The  uniform  price  made  to 
all  is  $1.88,  it  is  reported.  Contracts  were  closed 
with  the  Big  Four,  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Nickel  Plate. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO.  * 

Demand  for  Bituminous  Shows  Some  Ini' 

provement,  But  Market  Is  Still  Spotty. 

Some  of  the  bituminous  jobbers  claim  to  be  making 
better  sales  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  They  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  trade  is  “spotty,”  but  that  in  itself  is  a 
good  sign,  for  it  is  just  in  that  way  that  a  slack  de¬ 
mand  picks  up.  Here  is  a  consumer  who  either  runs 
out  of  stock  or  becomes  convinced  that  the  price  is 
soon  to  go  higher,  and  there  is  another.  They  buy 
and  after  a  little  others  follow.  If  that  keeps  up 
the  trade  will  soon  show  an  improvement  all  along 
the  long.  Will  it  keep  up? 

Really,  nobody  knows  yet.  As  a  rule  the  observer 
does  not  see  much  stir  in  business  as  a  whole.  Some 
revival  of  building  is  reported  and  lumber  is  scarcer 
and  higher  than  it  was,  but  the  iron  industry,  which, 
after  all,  must  settle  the  question,  still  lags.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  lake  vessel  owners,  carriers  of  iron  ore 
from  the  upper  lakes  to  the  furnaces  of  the  lower 
lakes,  is  not  favorable  to  business.  The  fleet  is  not 
all  in  operation  and  the  steamers  that  are  in  com¬ 
mission  find  it  hard  to  keep  going.  Some  of  them 
will  have  to  tie  up  again  if  there  is  not  some  im¬ 
provement  soon.  The  big  fleet  of  new  ocean  steam¬ 
ers  that  has  been  sent  to  tidewater  from  the  lake 
shipyards  does  not  seem  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
tonnage  on  the  ocean,  but  the  lake  shipyards  are 
turning  off  a  host  of  men  who  have  been  kept  busy 
there  for  years. 

So  it  is  a  standoff  yet  as  to  what  the  trade  will  do. 
Coal  cannot  lead.  It  never  does,  for  it  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  volume  of  business  in  general. 
Jobbers  see  this,  but  they  are  always  able  to  look 
farther.  They  say  now  that  the  revival  of  business 
cannot  wait  much  longer.  Consumption  is  larger 
than  production,  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
is  buying  no  more  than  he  has  to.  A  man  went  into 
a  hat  store  and  asked  for  the  traditional  $3  hat  he  had 
worn  so  long.  When  he  was  asked  $7  for  it  he 
bought  a  cheap  cap  and  waited.  So  long  as  this  sort 
of  trade  continues  there  will  not  be  much  revival 
of  business. 

It  is  not  that  the  people  have  no  money.  They 
have  more  than  ever  before.  Buffalo  shows  that  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  savings  banks  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  deposits.  No  sooner  was  the  Victory 
Loan  off  than  several  drives  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
various  churches  and  the  like  were  started.  The 
money  collected  came  in  promptly  and  more  than 
ever  before.  Workingmen  are  paying  their  higher 
rents  much  easier  than  they  ever  did  before,  and 
so  on. 

So  the  sellers  of  bituminous  are  very  hopeful.  The 
moment  the  consumer  concludes  to  pay  the  high 
prices  the  deadlock  will  be  off.  If  the  demand  was 
what  it  is  in  anthracite,  it  would  be  fine.  No  ship¬ 
per  or  dealer  can  get  enough  of  that.  Lake  shippers 
are  trying  hard  to  divide  up  the  scant  receipts  so 
that  they  will  do  the  most  good,  but  either  the  lake 
or  the  local  or  the  all-rail  trade  would  take  most  of 
them  if  they  were  allowed  to. 

Shipments  by  lake  are  light,  being  for  the  week 
only  88,926  tons,  divided  as  follows:  18,600  tons  to 
Chicago,  10,000  tons  to  Sheboygan,  55,726  tons  to 
Duluth  and  Superior,  3,200  tons  to  Fort  William, 
and  1,400  tons  to  Portage. 

Feight  rates  continue  at  52 y2  cents  to  Chicago, 
4 7j4  cents  to  Sheboygan,  and  42J4  cents  to  Duluth, 
Fort  William  and  Portage. 


A  Tense  Smokeless  Coal  Situation. 

The  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Chicago,  western  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Maryland  C.  &  C.  Co.’s  New  River  coal, 
has  advices  from  its  principal  that  the  situation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  complicated,  inquiries  for 
export  tonnage  increasing  and  the  local  demand 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  that  the  available  supply 
of  standard  New  River  and  Pocahontas  has  about 
been  exhausted.  Besides,  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  in  the 
market  for  at  least  half  a  million  tons,  so  that  with 
an  extensive  labor  shortage  it  is  a  matter  of  but  a 
comparatively  short  time  before  the  good  smokeless 
coal  will  be  out  of  the  market. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Too  Ample  Supply  of  All  Grades  in  Market — 
Activity  ip  Spot  Sales  Only. 

Little  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  market  during  the  week.  Contract  queries 
■brought  no  closings  and  all  business  was  done  on 
the  open  market.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  high 
:grade  coals  here,  and  more  than  a  sufficient  amount 
•of  the  medium  and  cheap  grades  of  coals.  Buyers 
Were  content  to  obtain  their  needs  at  the  spot  figure 
and  continue  to  fight  shy  of  closings.  Dealers  are 
still  looking  forward  to  an  awakening  of  the  market 
to  better  tradings,  but  signs  in  that  direction  are 
apparently  lacking,  according  to  the  best  posted  men 
in  the  business. 

For  the  best  grade  of  coals  the  prices  ranged 
from  $2.50  down  to  $2.40  for  spot  sales  and  the 
demand  was  very  limited.  Medium  coals  sold  around 
$2.20  to  $2.30  with  light  sales,  and  what  cheap  coals 
were  sold  went  at  around  $2  and  down  as  low  as 
$1.90.  Business  was  apparently  a  little  off  from 
what  it  has  been  in  previous  weeks. 

A  few  more  bottoms  are  in  port  to  load  for  for¬ 
eign  ports  than  previously.  These  include  cargoes  for 
the  Italian  Government,  Holland,  Sweden  and  South 
American  points.  Foreign  buyers,  while  obtaining 
what  they  required  for  their  immediate  needs  side¬ 
stepped  any  contract  signing,  although  there  were 
some  feelers  for  contracts.  Export  shipments  went 
a  little  over  12,100  tons,  while  bunkers  carried  a 
little  under  8,000  tons. 

Baltimoreans  who  attended  the  Buffalo  convention 
of  hard  coal  men  are  back  home  again  and  feel  that 
the  trip  was  well  worth  while  for  many  discussions 
during  the  routine  business  touched  kindred  points 
in  which  there  is  a  mutual  interest.  Julius  Hellweg, 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange,  discussed 
on  his  return  one  of  the  big  points  that  interests  all 
dealers,  that  of  car  weights  and  overloading.  Mr. 
Hellweg  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  railroads 
and  shippers  would  get  together  on  a  plan  that  would 
bring  about  the  weighing  of  all  cars  light  and  then 
the  weighing  at  mines  loaded.  He  also  said  that 
a  great  deal  of  coal  has  always  been  lost  in  transit 
due  to  overloading  and  this  loss  has  been  carried 
by  the  consignee  for  years.  A  loss  due  to  weights 
of  cars,  which  become  imperfect  after  they  are  in 
operation  any  length  of  time  has  also  been  borne  by 
the  dealers. 

Shipments  of  hard  coal  continue  to  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  and  June  will  be  here  and  well 
on  its  way  at  the  present  rate  before  the  orders 
taken  in  April  are  delivered.  July  1  will  find  the 
public  paying  an  additional  25  cents  per  ton  and 
this  increase  is  expected  to  help  dealers  get  back 
the  20  cents  paid  wholesale  for  the  coal  in  May 
and  June.  Dealers  continue  to  complain  that  their 
transportation  equipment  is  still  not  being  used  full 
time. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 


Tonnage  Movement  Over  Piers  This  Month 
Has  Been  Ahead  of  April. 

Norfolk  coal  men  here  see  in  the  developments  of 
the  last  week  indications  of  a  livening  up  of  both  the 
foreign  and  coastwise  trade.  Dumpings  at  the  piers 
at  Lambert’s  Point,  Sewall’s  Point  and  at  Newport 
News  are  on  the  increase  and  the  total  tonnage  this 
month  bids  fair  to  exceed  that  of  April,  when  925,000 
tons  were  dumped. 

Demand  for  coal  in  foreign  trade  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  and  the  slump  that  has  been  holding  in 
coastwise  trade  during  the  last  two  or  three  months 
is  disappearing.  April  business  showed  a  gain  of 
approximately  100,000  tons  over  March,  when  things 
were  almost  at  a  standstill,  comparatively  speaking. 
May  business  so  far  is  in  excess  of  April  to  a  cor¬ 
responding  date.  The  need  of  bottoms  to  take  care 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  becoming  more  noticeable  as 
the  demand  livens,  and  it  is  said  by  concerns  operat¬ 
ing  here  that  unless  there  are  more  vessels  made 


available  for  foreign  business  soon  the  demand  will 
outstrip  facilities  for  handling  it. 

For  the  relief  of  this  condition  some  hope  is  seen 
in  the  turning  back  to  private  ownership  of  vessels 
that  have  been  operated  by  the  Government.  Op¬ 
timistic  sentiment  obtains  in  certain  quarters.  It  is 
that  as  bottoms  are  turned  back  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more  and  more  of  them  will  find  their  way  into 
the  foreign  coal  trade.  There  appears  to  be  ample 
cargo  space  at  this  time  for  all  coastwise  business 
and  this  condition  will  continue  until  domestic  de¬ 
mand  grows  far  beyond  its  present  confines. 

The  week’s  dumpings  through  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  now  handling  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
business  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers,  are  slightly 
larger  than  during  the  preceding  week.  Total  dump¬ 
ings  last  week  also  were  larger,  giving  indication 
of  the  upturn  that  had  been  expected  for  several 
weeks  to  begin  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Dumpings  for  the  week  ended  May  20,  reported  by 
the  federal  managers  of  railroads  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  terminals,  and  for  the  first  20  days  of  the 
month  are  as  follows : 

By  Norfolk  &  Western— At  Lambert’s  Point,  99,298 
tons  for  week,  286,957  for  20-day  period.  By  Vir¬ 
ginian  Railway — At  Sewall’s  Point,  55,559  tons  for 
week,  162,940  for  20  days.  By  Chesapeake  &  Ohio— 
At  Newport  News,  69,436  tons  for  week,  170,176  for 
20  days. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 


Prices  Expected  to  Advance  Soon  Despite 
Present  Dullness. 

A  sudden  announcement  that  freight  rates  on  Ill¬ 
inois  coal  to  the  Northwest  were  to  be  increased  30 
cents  a  ton  caused  considerable  agitation  in  local 
coal  circles,  and  started  a  demand  that  the  same  end 
be  achieved  by  reducing  the  freight  on  eastern  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  by  that  amount.  The  railroad  adminis¬ 
tration  has  deferred  action  on  the  increase  until  the 
end  of  the  week.  It  is  assumed  that  the  purpose  of 
the  change  is  to  enable  the  disposal  of  a  surplus  of 
coal  on  the  docks.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case, 
for  the  coal  on  the  docks  could  be  handled  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  of  shipments  so  that  stores  for 
the  season  would  be  held  to  the  probable  requirement 
with  the  surplus  included. 

Whether  the  assumption  be  true  or  not,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  logical  outcome  of  the  zoning  and  price  fix¬ 
ing  systems.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  paternalistic 
disposition  of  fuel  where  it  is  wisest  for  it  to  go, 
regardless  of  the  desires  of  the  purchasers,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  want  the  grades  practically 'forced 
upon  them.  It  may  be  that  the  zone  plan  was  needed 
in  the  emergency  which  existed,  but  for  the  best  good 
of  all  concerned  in  this  territory  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  further  artificial  interference 
with  the  natural  distribution  of  coal  or  any  other 
commodity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  the  situation 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  is  particularly  aggravat¬ 
ing.  The  consumer  is  waiting  for  lower  costs.  He 
expects  them  in  various  items,  but  is  particularly  in¬ 
sistent  that,  they  come  in  coal.  Hence  this  move  by 
the  railroad  administration  seems  to  be  calculated  by 
the  consumer,  to  give  him  additional  ground  for 
complaint.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  it 
strengthens  the  case  against  Government  ownership 
and  Government  operation,  although  that  case  did 
not  need  any  strengthening  for  some  time  past. 

The  general  state  of  the  coal  market,  either  for 
hard  or  soft,  remains  dull  and  inactive.  There  is 
the  usual  effort  being  put  forth  to  induce  early  buy¬ 
ing,  but  the  argument  lacks  force  so  far,  at  least 
it  is  so  regarded.  The  statements  of  the  men  in  the 
trade  that  prices  are  likely  to  increase  seem  to  be 
well  founded,  but  many  refuse  to  accept  them  as  true 
and  the  sales  so  far  are  below  the  average  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  If  there  shall  be  a  recovery  in 
industrial  production,  it  will  help  materially  in  the 
purchasing  cf  steam  coal.  But  so  far,  the  demand 
is  slack,  and  screenings  in  particular  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  and  have  sold  at  concessions. 


TRADE  AT  CHICAGO. 


Activity  Anticipated  in  Near  Future — Prices 
to  Advance  June  1st. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  western  market 
are  steadily  hardening  prices,  with  important  ad¬ 
vances  foreshadowed  in  the  early  future,  and  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  the  steam  and  railroad  coal 
buying  markets.  The  collapse  of  the  price  stabiliz¬ 
ing  movement  at  Washington  and  the  acceleration 
of  industrial  activity  following  the  waiting  period 
which  attended  the  price-stabilizing  effort  has  put 
trading  on  a  livelier  footing  and  by  the  end  of 
another  month  a  really  active  market  is  expected 
to  result,  with  conditions  far  more  satisfactory  than 
used  to  prevail  at  this  time  of  year  in  the  pre-war 
period. 

One  of  the  wholesome  phases  of  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  coal  consumers  are  coming  to  realize 
the  intrinsic  value  of  coal  and  the  relative  scarcity 
of  the  more  desirable  grades.  They  are  expecting 
advances  in  Southern  Illinois  and  the  closer  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Indiana  product,  and  the  export 
demand  for  eastern  smokeless  coal  has  so  increased 
that  a  continued  reduced  supply  of  this  product  can 
be  looked  for  in  the  West  and,  indeed,  an  entire 
stoppage  of  shipments  may  take  place  at  any  time 
as  reported  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 

Speaking  of  advances  the  prophets  have  named 
an  increase  of  from  10  to  25  cents  in  the  quotation 
for  the  higher  grades  of  Southern  Illinois  coals 
June  1,  with  corresponding  increases  in  the  Indiana 
competing  products,  while  a  boost  to  $3.00  for  West 
Virginia  smokeless  is  expected  to  take  place  at 
about  the  same  time.  These  advances  are  said  to  be 
predicated  upon  the  belief  of  experts  employed  by 
the  large  fuel  users  that  on  a  parity  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  for  other  coal  these  grades  will  stand 
the  advance  named. 

The  labor  problem  in  the  coal  industry  is  said  to 
be  getting  more  or  less  acute.  The  dream  of  mine 
worker  leaders  is  a  6-hour  day  and  a  5-day  week, 
and  it  is  now  pretty  clear  that  these  dreamers  and 
the  rank  and  file  behind  them  have  really  set  about 
to  make  the  dream  come  true.  While  coal  operators, 
generally  speaking,  care  little  what  the  wage  is 
they  pay  their  men,  because  it  is  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  it  becomes  a  topic  of  real  interest  and  a 
situation  fraught  with  grave  consequences  when 
wages  are  pushed  up  to  a  point  where  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  are  unduly  enhanced  and  general  produc¬ 
tion  activities  curtailed.  The  wage  situation  has 
now  reached  that  perilous  state,  and  operators  are 
expected  to  make  a  united  stand  against  so  radical 
a  program  as  is  now  expected  the  men  will  attempt 
to  put  through  at  the  next  wage  conference  between 
the  unions  and  the  mine  owners. 

In  some  of  the  fields,  notably  Indiana,  better 
working  time  is  reported.  The  poor  working  time 
resulting  from  lack  of  market,  because  of  the  wait¬ 
ing  attitude  of  buyers  already  referred  to,  has  be¬ 
come  a  strong  factor  in  price-maintenance  and  prob¬ 
able  general  price  advances  next  /all  and  winter, 
when  transportation  functions  at  its  worst  and 
demand  is  the  most  urgent.  The  “Buy  coal  early” 
slogan  is  no  merely  sentimental  catch  phrase,  but  an 
economic  rule  of  action  which  many  belated  buyers 
w  ll  learn  to  respect  when  it  shall  have  become  too 
late.  This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  those 
who  are  keenest  with  their  pencils  in  figuring  output 
of  districts  and  demand  for  product  in  connection 
with  the  outstanding  needs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
coal  year. 

The  Anthracite  Situation. 

Business  in  anthracite  is  plentiful  and  the  dealer 
and  consumer  maintain  a  forward  attitude  toward 
covering  their  coming  season’s  needs.  Business  is 
being  booked  at  prices  which  will  prevail  at  the  time 
of  shipment,  as  producers  will  accept  orders  on  no 
other  basis.  The  demand  from  dealers  exceeds  the 
supply.  Shipment^  are  coming  along  nicely  and 
dealers’  yards,  which  have  been  more  or  less  bare 
of  stocks,  are  being  replenished  and  in  turn  reduced 
by  the  strong  and  steady  demand  from  consumers 
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who  are  more  or  less  anxious  to  have  their  cellars 
full  of  the  precious  fuel  before  winter  comes  with 
its  top  prices. 

Coke  is  moving  freely  on  single  and  contract  or¬ 
ders,  and  dealers  are  stocking  up  nicely  with  this 
popular  fuel.  The  supply  is  more  plentiful  now 
and  the  situation  is  nearer  normal  than  it  has  been 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


CONDITIONS  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 

A  bigger  improvement  in  conditions  in  the  coal 
trade  of  Central  Pennsylvania  than  has  occurred  in 
any  one  week  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  has 
been  noted  in  the  Johnstown  field  during  the  past 
week,  according  to  statements  of  representative  oper¬ 
ators  throughout  the  district.  By  this  assertion  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  trade  has  started  to  boom  over¬ 
night  but  a  decided  improvement,  though  gradual, 
has  been  noticed. 

The  fact  that  the  demand  for  high  grade  coal  on 
contract  is  brisk  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  indi¬ 
cation.  One  operator  stated  that  high-grade  coal 
on  contract  is  "tight”  and  is  becoming  scarce.  The 
high  grade  fuel  can  be  bought  at  spot  prices  without 
difficulty,  but  the  operators  appear  unwilling  to  tie 
themselves  up  on  long  contracts  when  they  feel  sure 
that  the  future  is  bright  and  that  prices  may  go  up. 

The  lower  grades  are  still  waiting  for  a  market, 
the  main  question  being  that  of  the  price.  Price  cut¬ 
ting  is  almost  unknown  in  this  district,  the  operators 
figuring  that  they  will  be  better  off  by  working  their 
operations  at  part  time  only  rather  than  sell  their 
product  at  a  loss.  At  the  present  time  the  market 
prices  in  Central  Pennsylvania  range  between  $2.75 
and  $2.95,  the  figure  depending  upon  the  grade. 

The  labor  question,  as  it  now  appears,  is  not  so 
much  a  present  lack  of  work  as  concern  for  a  future 
shortage  of  labor.  With  only  a  few  of  the  large 
operations  operating  to  full  capacity  there  are  few 
miners  out  of  work  and  there  is  an  actual  demand  for 
first-class  men.  Those  connected  with  the  trade  are 
beginning  to  speculate  as  to  where  the  labor  will 
come  from  when  the  situation  clears  and  all  mines 
are  working  on  full  time,  as  is  expected  before  fall. 
The  employment  bureaus  of  the  district  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  requests  for  hundreds  of  miners. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKET. 


Movement  to  Lakes  Unusually  Heavy  for 
This  Time  of  the  Year. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  general  prices 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district  market.  Operators  of 
this  vicinity  will  not  sell  coal  below  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices,  because  to  do  so,  they  contend, 
would  be  letting  their  coal  go  below  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  best-known  coal  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try  made  the  statement  Tuesday  that  coal  producers 
of  the  United  States  know  more  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  end  of  the  business  right  now  than  ever  before, 
and  that  as  a  result  they  are  more  opposed  to  doing 
business  below  the  Government  prices  than  they 
ever  were. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association  is 
distributing  regularly  a  monthly  statement  showing 
the  average  cost  of  production ;  operators  are  thus 
kept  well  informed  on  just  what  is  going  on  in  the 
way  of  prices.  There  are  a  few  odds  and  ends 
sold  off  at  low  prices,  but  only,  it  is  said,  in  instances 
where  coal  must  be  removed  from  the  tracks. 

Awards  of  several  more  big  railroad  contracts, 
together  with  thos\:  of  leading  industrial  interests, 
probably  will  be  made  public  this  week  some  time. 
All  this  coal,  it  is  predicted,  will  go  at  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  at  least,  and  some  of  it  much  higher. 

There  is  now  in  progress  an  unusually  big  lake 
movement  for  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  since  the  lake  transportation  season  opened 
2.000.000  tons  of  coal  have  been  shipped  out  to  west¬ 
ern  points,  compared  with  1.322,990  tons  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  Considerable  slack  is 
selling  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  as  a  result  of  this 
big  lake  demand,  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.40  to 
$1.60,  most  of  it  at  the  latter  figure. 


SITUATION  AT  BOSTON. 


Activity  in  Anthracite  Contrasts  with  Dull 
State  of  Bituminous  Market. 

Conditions  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  trade 
are  almost  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  In  the 
latter  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  in  securing  coal  for 
transportation,, but  there  are  no  orders  of  consider¬ 
able  sire  to  keep  things  going;  in  the  anthracite  trade 
in  New  England  there  are  plenty  of  orders,  with 
great  difficulty  in  securing  coal  as  desired  and  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  getting  it  through  after  it  is 
purchased. 

Some  of  the  paper  and  textile  mills,  as  well  as 
here  and  there  a  large  manufacturing  plant  in  some 
other  line  of  business,  are  closing  contracts.  This 
situation  is  not  general,  however,  because  the  large 
stocks  of  coal  that  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  nearly  all  steam  users  were  greatly 
overstocked,  have  not  been  exhausted.  Some  of  the 
mills  are  waiting  to  gain  further  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  trend  of  business,  resting  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  thought  that  they  do  not  require  coal 
for  immediate  consumption  and  therefore  can  afford 
to  take  a  chance  on  the  future.  Possibly  they  will 
find  trouble  for  themselves  when  they  try  to  buy  and 
secure  immediate  deliveries,  or  at  least  a  quick  start 
on  deliveries. 

With  the  railroad  contracts  pretty  well  taken  care 
of  now,  attention  of  shippers  is  largely  turning  to  in¬ 
dustrial  business.  Commercial  contracts  for  high 
grade  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  are  being  closed  at 
around  $2.95  to  $3  net  on  the  yearly  basis.  Various 
State  institutions  have  placed  their  contracts  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  figures,  but  many  shippers  and  deal¬ 
ers  will  not  consider  this  business  at  all  because  of 
the  strictness  of  the  specifications  and  the  possibility 
that  tests  may  cause  them  trouble  after  deliveries 
have  been  made,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  coal 
thrown  back  on  their  hands.  It  is  not  considered 
particularly  desirable  business,  as  a  whole. 

The  conditions  which  make  all-rail  coal  cheaper 
than  water  coal  continue  and  the  difference  now  is 
about  $1.50  a  ton.  Take  Central  Pennsylvania  coal 
at  $2.50  to  $3  a  ton  and  add  the  freight  rate  of  $3.30 
gross,  and  one  can  get  it  here  so  as  to  stand  about 
$6.30  to  $6.40,  compared  with  about  $7.90  for  water¬ 
borne  coal  from  Southern  ports. 

The  retail  trade  continues  to  find  plenty  of  orders 
for  anthracite  coal,  but  dealers  are  encountering  most 
serious  difficulty  in  securing  what  they  desire.  The 
very  operators  who  were  almost  begging  for  orders 
from  New  England  a  few  months  back  now  find 
plenty  of  business  elsewhere,  judging  by  their  atti¬ 
tude.  Just  what  this  situation  arises  from  no  one 
here  seems  to  know,  but  it  is  known,  of  course,  that 
production  fell  off  about  1,000,000  tons  in  April  and 
probably  will  follow  suit  this  month. 

The  attempt  to  secure  plenty  of  “Buy  Early”  orders 
continues  to  be  an  uninterrupted  success  and  deliv¬ 
eries  to  private  householders  and  other  consumers, 
large  and  small,  are  going  ahead  as  fast  as  the  lim¬ 
ited  supply  will  permit.  Weather  conditions  for  de¬ 
liveries  as  a  whole  have  been  much  poorer  this  spring 
than  last  spring.  Whether  the  dealers  will  again 
advance  the  prices  at  retail  on  June  1  is  not  yet  made 
known,  but  the  prospect  is  that  they  may  do  so. 


Considerable  opposition  is  developing  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  the  Mangin  bill  which  reduces  the  legal 
weight  of  a  ton  of  anthracite  in  that  State  from 
2,240  pounds  to  2,000  pounds.  The  bill,  which  has 
already  passed  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  has  the  undivided 
support  of  retail  dealers,  who  are  now  obliged  to 
use  the  gross  ton  in  making  deliveries  of  hard 
coal.  The  objectors  are  people  outside  the  trade, 
who  in  letters  and  telegrams  to  State  Senators  ex¬ 
press  the  unwarranted  fear  that  as  the  net  ton  is 
legalized  the  dealers  will  adopt  it  without  making 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  selling  .price.  As  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  situation 
in  Pennsylvania  is  peculiar  inasmuch  as  the  net  ton 
is  the  legal  unit  of  weight  for  bituminous,  while 
anthracite  must  be  sold  by  the  gross  ton. 


CONDITIONS  AT  COLUMBUS. 


Keen  Interest  in  Campaign  to  Buy  from  Ohio 
Mines. 

The  present  week  does  not  indicate  much  change 
in  the  coal  trade  situation  in  the  Ohio  fields,  although 
coal  men  are  optimistic  regarding  the  immediate 
future.  Most  of  the  mines  are  working  but  the 
output  is  not  up  to  the  standard  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Coal  men  say  the  market  is  slow,  yet  at 
the  same  time  a  good  many  orders  are  being 
placed.  An  official  of  a  large  mining  company  in  the 
Hocking  \  alley  field  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  his  company  is  doing  a  fine  business  and  that 
most  of  their  mines  are  running  full  time.  The 
worst  kick  he  has  to  make  is  against  the  freight 
rates  being  charged  by  the  government.  He  de¬ 
clares  the  shippers  may  demand  a  rebate  on  intra¬ 
state  shipments  on  the  ground  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  right  to  fix  such  freight  rates. 

Most  of  the  Ohio  product  is  quoted  slightly  below 
what  has  been  considered  a  standard  price,  with 
the  demand  slow.  This  is  actuated  for  by  the  fact 
of  the  exceptionally  mild  winter  from  which  we  have 
just  emerged  and  the  unusually  small  consumption 
of  coal  as  a  result.  Many  dealers  have  a  large 
supply  left  over  and  are  not  buying  in  as  large 
quantities  nor  as  readily  as  heretofore. 

Prices  on  lump  coal  are  holding  up  better  than 
on  slack,  operators  being  compelled  to  take  a  rather 
low  figure  for  the  latter.  It  is  believed  the  business 
will  pick  up  just  as  soon  as  the  railroads  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  private  control. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the 
campaign  inaugurated  in  the  Sunday  Creek  and 
Hocking  Valley  fields  and  indorsed  by  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  &  Merchants’  Association  of  Columbus  to 
induce  large  consumers  of  coal  in  Ohio  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  mines  in  this  State  instead  of  going  into 
West  Virginia.  But  the  knowing  ones  say  nothing 
will  come  of  it.  Price  and  quality  will  continue  to 
rule  the  market  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  large  number  of  small  mines  opened  in  the 
State  during  the  war  are  continuing  business  at  a 
fairly  prosperous  rate  but,  of  course,  have  no  mate¬ 
rial  effect  upon  the  situation  at  large. 


Farrell  Buys  Out  Pattison  &  Bowns. 

The  announcement  that  the  new  retail  coal  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  City  has  absorbed  the  well- 
known  wholesale  firm  of  Pattison  &  Bowns  naturally 
created  much  interest  in  the  local  trade.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  the  firm  of  Pattison  &  Bowns  has 
been  taken  over  by  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc., 
it  will  be  continued  under  its  present  name.  It  is 
understood  that  Gardner  Pattison  and  Howard  S. 
Bowns,  the  former  principals  of  Pattison  &  Bowns, 
will  be  associated  with  the  new  company. 

An  authorized  statement  says  that  the  wholesale 
business  of  Pattison  &  Bowns  will  be  continued 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  past.  Sales  will  be 
made  as  heretofore,  both  to  out-of-town  and  city 
dealers.  The  new  arrangement  does  not  mean  that 
Pattison  &  Bowns,  as  now  constituted,  will  act 
merely  as  a  purchasing  agency  for  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  nor  does  it  mean  that  other  wholesale  firms 
will  suffer  any  loss  of  business  in  New  York  City  as 
a  result  of  the  change. 

Further  details  regarding  William  Farrell  &  Son, 
Inc.,  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
reports  that  the  advertising  campaign  to  stimulate 
early  buying  by  the  public  is  being  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensively  all  through  New  England,  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  It  is  also 
under  way  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northwest.  In  addition  to  other  cities  previously 
heard  from,  the  following  places  report  the  use  of 
newspaper  space  by  coal  dealers :  Birmingham,  Ala. ; 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Kingston,  N.  Y. ; 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Wilmington, 
Del.:  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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H.  N.  Taylor  Heads  Operators’  Association. 

Elected  President  of  N.  C.  A.  at  Chicago  Convention,  Attended  by  Over  1,000  Members — Garfield  Wants  Regulation 
Continued — Other  Speakers  Warn  of  Coal  Shortage  Next  Winter  and  Urge  Public  to  Buy  Early. 


Chicago,  May  22. — The  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention  opened  in  the  Gold  Room 
of  the  Congress  Hotel,  in  this  city,  on  schedule  time 
yesterday  morning  at  10  o’clock,  with  President 
j'ere  H.  Wheelwright  in  the  chair.  The  attendance 
at  the  opening  session  was  unusually  large  and  fore¬ 
shadowed  one  of  the  most  important  meetings  of 
bituminous  coal  operators  in  history. 

Following  a  roll  call  of  associations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  members  which  showed  that  the  Western 
trade  was  more  largely  represented  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  convention  of  the  N.  C.  T.  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  convention  committees,  the  address  of 
welcome  was  delivered  by  President  H.  H.  Merrick, 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  At  a 
short  business  session  of  the  association,  proposed 
amendments  to  the  charter  were  discussed  and  acted 
upon. 

Then  President  Wheelwright  read  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress,  which  was  a  splendid  resume  of  the  history 
of  coal  and  the  N.  C.  A.’s  large  part  in  it  as  an 
organized  entity  during  the  past  year.  In  the  course 
of  his  discussion  of  business  in  general  and  coal  in 
particular  Mr.  Wheelwright,  who  is  head  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducing  organizations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
declared  that  the  United  States  is  about  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  great  wave  of  prosperity,  unprecedented  by 
any  industrial  accomplishment  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  Predicts  Great  Prosperity 

“The  nation  is  teeming  with  pent-up  energy  that 
will  be  loosened  as  soon  as  the  peace  pact  is  signed,” 
said  he.  “Today  we  stand  at  the  gateway  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Look  at  our  tremendous  wheat  crop,  the 
tobacco  crop  and  the  cotton  acreage.  As  long  as 
we  have  money  from  our  natural  resources  all 
business  will  thrive.  Factories  will  re-open  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  boom,  and  that  means  a  larger  use  for 
coal.” 

The  general  secretary,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  was  next 
on  the  program  and  submitted  his  annual  report. 
He  served  as  general  director  of  distribution  under 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war  and 
spoke  from  the  double  standpoint  of  association  and 
Government  official.  Labor  shortage  and  high  coal 
prices  were  the  peak  points  in  his  report,  while  the 
body  of  the  document  dealt  with  association  history, 
growth  in  membership  and  accomplishments  for  the 
operators,  the  other  branches  of  the  trade,  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  our  country. 

“We  face  one  of  the  most  serious  shortages  of 
labor  in  the  whole  history  of  coal  mining,”  said  Mr. 
Morrow.  ‘^Coupled  with  that  is  the  decreased  out¬ 
put  of  the  mines,  which  during  the  past  four  months 
are  short  48,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1918.” 

After  referring  to  the  apathy  of  buyers,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row  made  this  prediction :  “In  ninety  days  there  will 
be  an  awakening  and  a  clamor  for  coal,  and  the 
people  will  not  be  able  to  get  it.  My  advice  to  the 
public  is  to  buy  coal  while  there  is  still  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Some  labor  figures  given  by  Mr.  Morrow  are  the 
return  of  40,000  foreign-born  coal  miners  to  their 
native  lands  to  fight  in  the  war  or  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  which  the  war  has  brought  to  their  home 
countries,  40,000  more  who  have  saved  up  a  com¬ 
petence  out  of  war  wages  and  will  return  home  to 
live  as  small  property  owners,  and  100,000  men  whom 
the  miners  gave  up  to  the  army  and  navy,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  will  never  return  to  the  mines. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Treasurer  J.  J.  Tierney’s 
report  was  read,  depicting  an  exceedingly  healthy 
financial  status  for  the  organization.  Reports  of 
the  following  committees  were  read  and  discussed 
from  the  floor:  Finance,  Railroad  Relations,  Cost 
Accounting,  Foreign  Trade,  Credentials  and  the 
minor  committees. 


At  the  annual  election,  held  today,  Harry  N.  Tay¬ 
lor,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Kansas  City,  was  chosen  president,  and  three  new 
vice-presidents  were  elected,  as  follows :  A.  R.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  president  of  A.  R.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh ; 
T.  B.  Davis,  president  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 
New  York,  and  A.  M.  Ogle,  president  of  the  Van- 
dalia  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  J.  J.  Tierney, 
president  of  the  Powhatan  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  elected  treasurer,  and  j'.  D.  A.  Morrow 
was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  general  secretary. 

Garfield  Favors  Permanent  Government  Control. 

Upwards  of  1,000  operators  were  in  attendance  at 
•this  morning’s  session,  at  which  Dr.  Harry  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  Dr.  Garfield  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
governmental  supervision  of  business  controlling  the 


HARRY  N.  TAYLOR, 
President,  National  Coal  Association. 


production  of  basic  raw  materials  exercised  during 
the  war  should  be  continued  in  some  form  after 
peace  has  been  formally  declared. 

He  said  he  had  no  definite  plan,  but  thought  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  worked  out  whereby 
capital,  labor,  and  the  public,  represented  by  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency,  should  closely  co-operate  with  the 
fullest  publicity  in  the  coal  industry  and  other  lines 
producing  basic  raw  materials. 

Some  such  method,  he  said,  would  curb  the  tend¬ 
ency  toward  radicalism  and  be  for  the  benefit  of 
industry  as  well  as  the  public. 

“I  know  that  many  of  you  feel  that  the  further 
you  can  keep  away  from  the  Government  the  better,” 
said  Dr.  Garfield.  "That  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  people  or  was  before  the  war.  But  our 
experiences  in  the  war  have  taught  us  a  great  many 
things. 

“It  is  not  a  question  any  longer  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  go  beyond  the  very  minimum,  but  how 
far  shall  the  Government  go.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  experiences  of  the  last  two  years  will  leave  either 
you  or  the  .public  ignorant  of  the  great  value  of 
co-operation  and  its  applicability  to  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  to  war.  Those  who  fear  merely  that 
Government  will  interfere  with  things  that  they  de¬ 
sire  to  do  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  I  have  noth¬ 


ing  to  say.  They  ought  to  fear  and  they  will  be 
made  to  fear,  by  one  another,  not  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

«  “Unless  that  kind  of  arrangement  is  made,  and 
made  soon,  we  of  the  United  States  will  discover 
that  forces  have  been  let  loose  that  we  would  de¬ 
plore  utterly.  I  mean  the  forces  of  radicalism  that 
bye  and  bye  will  insist  that  Government  do  more 
than  supervise  your  industry.  Capital,  labor,  and  the 
public,  represented  through  the  Government,  should 
sit  down  together  and  discuss  the  problem  before 
any  action  is  taken  which  affects  the  vital  things 
of  industry.” 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  President-elect  Tay¬ 
lor  urged  the  immediate  modification  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  law.  He  said  the  coal  industry  had 
been  “so  hedged  about  by  restrictions  and  regula¬ 
tions"  during  the  war  that  short-cut  methods  to 
co-operation  were  practically  impossible.  * 

Mr.  Taylor  gave  a  solemn  warning  to  the  public 
to  buy  coal  now,  reporting  a  50,000,000  ton  shortage 
in  bituminous  production  and  8,000,000  tons  in  an¬ 
thracite  up  to  June  1  next. 

"How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  meet  this 
public  want  and  make  up  the  shortage  of  58,000,000 
tons  at  a  time  in  the  year  when  we  can’t  get  trans¬ 
portation,  and  we  can’t  get  men  to  dig  the  full  out¬ 
put  of  our  mines?”  he  asked. 

A  rousing  big  smoker  was  held  this  evening  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Congress,  at  which  the  coal  men 
made  merry  “in  the  hearty  fashion  so  characteristic 
of  the  fraternity.” 

The  convention  will  conclude  tomorrow  with  a 
demonstration  of  an  open-price  bureau  in  operation 
and  addresses  by  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  A.  F. 
Sheldon,  president  of  the  Sheldon  School  and  founder 
of  the  Business  Science  Society.  The  Resolutions 
Committee  will  also  present  its  report  and  other  odds 
and  ends  of  business  will  be  cleaned  up. 


Boston  Notes. 

W.  A.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  and  president  of  the  New  England  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Buffalo. 

The  coal  trade  is  doing  its  share  to  help  the  Home 
Service  Fund  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  raising  $3,000,000.  The  city  of  Boston  is  to 
raise  $400,000  and  Greater  Boston  $900,000. 

Among  the  new  members  just  admitted  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  the  following  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  trade:  Ralph  Crocker  and  Thornton  C. 
Pray,  both  of  the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  trustees  have  entered  a 
vigorous  protest  to  Mayor  Peters  against  leaving  out 
of  the  budget  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  which 
they  have  been  asking  for  several  years  and  which 
they  had  reason  to  feel  sure  would  be  allowed  to  go 
through  this  time,  for  dredging  .the  Roxbury  Canal. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  trustees  that  if  this  dredging 
was  done  the  hospital  would  be  able  to  bring  its  coal 
direct  to  the  hospital  and  thus  save  50  cents  a  ton 
on  the  thousands  of  tons  used  annually  in  this  great 
institution,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  with 
a  single  exception. 


Bunker  regulations  have  been  further  modified  by 
the  War  Trade  Board  to  permit  the  issuance  of  time 
fuel  licenses  to  all  vessels  regardless  of  flag,  good 
until  revoked,  in  the  place  of  trip  licenses  issued 
heretofore.  The  licenses  will  not  be  valid  for  ships 
engaged  in  trade  with  Germany  or  Bolshevist  Russia 
without  specific  authorizations.  The  stipulation  that 
ships,  bunkered  in  American  ports  must  return  to 
the  United  States  has  been  discontinued. 
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Functions  of  the  Retail  Coal  Dealer. 

From  Address  of  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  Before  the  National  Retail  Coal 

Merchants’  Association  at  Its  Annual  Convention  at  Buffalo,  on  May  15. 

By  GEORGE  H.  CUSHING. 


We  may  say  and  know  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  retail  dealer  to  do  certain  definite  things  in  coal 
— buy,  sell  and  deliver  coal.  But,  if  a  coal  merchant 
is  not  meeting  the  measure  of  success  which  he 
wants  and  if  we  as  specialists  want  to  help  him,  we 
want  to  know  in  detail  what  the  retailer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  and  what  part  of  his  business  needs  re¬ 
pairing.  So,  I  have  to  begin  with  a  definition  of  the 
word  “function”  that  we  all  may  start  right.  The 
best  definition  of  “function”  is : 

"It  is  one’s  appropriate  or  assigned  business  or 
duty.” 

Therefore,  the  function  of  the  retail  coal  dealer 
is  his  appropriate  or  assigned  business  or  duty  in 
connection  with  coal.  Obviously,  the  first  appropri¬ 
ate  or  assigned  business  or  duty  of  a  retail  coal 
dealer  is  to  receive  coal  in  carload  lots  from  the 
producer  and  deliver  it  in  less  than  carload  lots  to 
the  user. 

The  second  appropriate  or  assigned  duty  of  the 
retailer  in  coal  is  to  receive  coal  when  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  to  deliver  it  when  it  is  needed.  The  third 
appropriate  or  assigned  duty  of  the  retail  dealer  is 
to  hear  about  what  the  producer  of  coal  has  to  offer 
and  to  select  from  those  offerings  what  he  knows  the 
buyers  will  want  to  use. 

In  a  word,  the  appropriate  or  assigned  duty  of 
the  retailer  dealer  is  to  act  as  the  distributing  agent 
of  a  producer  in  a  town  or  country  or  community;  to 
act  as  a  warehouseman  for  the  community  in  which 
he  lives ;  and,  to  act  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  his 
customers. 

A  retailer,  therefore,  is  a  “functionary”  doing  a 
task  mutually  assigned  to  him  by  the  producer  on 
one  side  and  the  user  of  coal  on  the  other.  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  servant  consciously  employed  by  both  to 
do  something  which  they  do  not  care  to  do  for 
themselves.  It  is  a  public  function  which  the  coal 
merchant  performs.  He  is  a  public  utility,  and  as 
such  occupies  the  same  position,  exactly,  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  official.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  retailer, 
thank  God,  is  not  employed  on  a  fixed  salary  and 
doesn’t  hold  office  during  a  prescribed  term  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  character  or  quality"  of  his  acts. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  public  official  serving  mutu¬ 
ally  two  large  groups  of  men,  but  is  only  employed 
from  day  to  day.  In  fact,  he  remains  in  office 
only  so  long  as  he  retains  the  confidence  of  both 
parties  who  employ  him. 

It  seems  to  go  hard  with  us  Americans  to  have 
any"  bosses  at  all.  But  when  we  have  two  large 
groups  of  bosses  we  are  likely  to  become  restive 
under  the:r  exactions.  So,  we  try  to  get  rid  of  one 
or  both  of  them.  Knowing  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  both  the  coal  producer  and  the  coal  consumer, 
the  retailer  sometimes  decides  to  simplify  his  own 
problem  by  reforming  his  employers. 

Where  Reform  Should  Begin. 

I  admit  that  some  reforming  needs  to  be  done. 
However,  as  among  ourselves,  it  strikes  me  as  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  reform  ourselves  as  merchants  than  it  is 
to  reform  everyone  we  come  in  contact  with.  You 
may  try  it  if  you  like,  but  I  do  not  care  to  under¬ 
take  to  reform  all  human  society.  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  some  retail  -coal  dealers  are 
stubborn  on  this  point.  They  insist  upon  reform¬ 
ing  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  their  rights  in  this  delicate  matter,  some  of 
them  have  said  to  me  with  emphasis: 

“I  own  my  business.  I  can  do  with  it  as  I  please.” 

I  always  beg  the  pardon  of  such  gentlemen  and 
reply  with  equal  emphasis: 

“You  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Vou  do  not  own 
your  business  any  more  than  the  servant  owns  his 
job,  or  the  public  official  owns  the  office  which  he 
occupies.  No  business  man  in  any  line  owns  his 


business.  He  can't  own  it  unless  he  can  get  a  quit 
claim  deed  to  the  good  will  of  the  people  wdio  buy 
from  him.  If  he  could  get  such  a  deed,  he  would  be 
out  of  business  because  the  people  would  have  be¬ 
come  his  slaves  instead  of  his  customers.” 

I  admit,  of  course,  that  you  retail  dealers  own 
some  real  estate.  You  own  some  building  erected 
on  that  land.  You  own  some  cars  and  some  horses. 
You  may"  even  own  some  coal  which  is  stored  in  your 
yards.  I  admit  that  with  those  facilities  the  re¬ 
tailer  can  do  as  he  pleases.  He  can  use  them  or  not 
as  he  sees  fit. 

However,  his  “business”  consists  of  buying  coal 
from  the  mines  and  selling  it  to  the  users.  The 
retailer  doesn’t  own  that  business  because,  no  matter 
what  equipment  or  cash  he  possesses,  he  cannot 
compel  a  mine  to  sell  him.  He  cannot  compel  a  single 
user  of  coal  to  buy  from  him.  The  essence  of  the 
“business,”  therefore,  is  the  kindly  disposition 
toward  him  of  the  producer  and  the  coal  user.  That 
is  something  which  cannot  be  bought  and  owned.  It 
must  be  given  by  the  man  who  does  not  own  it. 

For  this  reason  no  merchant  “owns”  his  “busi¬ 
ness.”  All  he  owns,  or  can  own,  arc  the  facilities 
with  which  to  do  business.  The  “business”  be¬ 
longs  to  somebody  else. 

Some  Dealers  Want  Too  Much. 

Regardless  of  that  fact,  I  meet  every  week  or  so 
retail  dealers  in  coal  who  want  to  ask  of  organized 
human  society  that  it  build  a  fence  around  their 
business — to  establish  by"  law  the  fact  that  nobody 
but  them  can  go  into  that  business.  They  would 
like  Congress  to  say  that  nobody  but  them  could 
ever  buy  coal  from  the  mines  or  sell  coal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  What  they  really  want  is  the  equivalent  of  ask¬ 
ing  organized  human  society  to  strip  the  operator 
of  his  right  to  sell  to  whom  he  pleases  and  to  strip 
the  consumer  of  his  right  to  buy  from  whom  he 
pleases.  And,  the  only  apparent  reason  for  such  a 
sweeping  act  is  that  the  retailer  has  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  at  a  certain  point,  has  purchased  certain  equip¬ 
ment  and  wants  to  make  a  profit  by  buying  from 
the  operator  and  selling  to  the  people. 

To  understand  this  proposal  in  the  full,  suppose 
we  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  How  would  the 
retailer  like  it  if  a  law  were  passed  saying  he  must 
buy  from  certain  mines.  He  must  handle  certain 
grades  of  coal.  He  must  pay  a  fixed  price  for  it 
regardless  of  quality.  He  must  sell  to  certain  users 
who  would  be  named.  He  must  sell  at  a  given  price. 
And  must  accept  the  buyers’  unsupported  statement 
as  to  his  ability  and  willingness  to  pay.  The  re¬ 
tailer  would  rebel,  and  properly,  against  a  law. 
Therefore,  he  may  expect  the  buy'er  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  rebel  against  his  similar  proposal. 

Instead  of  solving  the  problem  in  any  such  way,  I 
say  that  the  retail  coal  merchant  always  has  and  is 
going  to  stay  in  business  only  so  long  as  he  gives  the 
most  in  value  and  in  service  for  the  least  in  money, 
in  thought  and  in  worry  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
producer  and  coal  buyer. 

Please  understand  me.  I  say  that  he  must  give 
the  most  for  the  least  in  money,  in  thought  and  in 
worry.  The  coal  man’s  most  common  mistake  is  that 
he  thinks  the  people  want  the  most  in  quantity  and 
quality  for  the  least  in  money  alone.  I  say  that 
money  is  only  one-third  of  the  consideration  in  a 
sale.  And  the  other  two-thirds — thought  and  worry 
— are  far  more  important.  The  retail  dealers,  as  I 
believe,  have  neglected  the  most  important  two- 
thirds  to  pay  attention  exclusively  to  the  relatively 
unimportant  one-third — money. 

The  fact  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  retail  merchant  and  bis  employers 
is  ind’eated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  con¬ 
ventions  such  as  this  one  to  discuss  what  to  do  to 


put  the  retail  business  upon  a  proper  basis.  To  find 
out  what  is  the  matter,  we  have  to  separate  the  re¬ 
tailing  “function”  into  its  various  lines  of  activity. 
Then  by  knowing  what  in  detail  is  wrong  we  can 
decide  where  improvements  and  amendments  can  be 
made.  Many  retailers  seem  to  believe  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  sell  coal  aA  retail.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  that  covers  everything.  It  does.  But,  it 
will  not  serve  as  the  kind  of  ^analysis  which  will 
enable  them  to  reform  their  practices.  Before  we 
can  make  any  changes  we  must  really  understand  the 
retail  business.  To  do  that  we  have  split  it  into  its 
component  parts. 

Combines  Four  Functions. 

I  say  that  the  retail  coal  merchant  combines  four 
businesses  in  one,  namely : 

First,  he  is  a  merchant  in  the  sense  that  he  buys 
coal  with  the  intention  of  reselling  it. 

Second,  he  is  a  warehouseman  in  that  he  buys 
something  when  it  is  produced  and  holds  it  until  it 
is  needed. 

Third,  he  operates  a  cartage  company  in  that  he 
uses  his  equipment  to  haul  coal  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Fourth,  he  is  doing  a  banking  business  in  that  he 
is  lending  money — by  selling  coal  on  credit — to  those 
who  want  to  borrow  it.  He  is  letting  other  people 
do  business  on  his  cash. 

Each  one  of  these  four  is  a  separate  business  be¬ 
cause  separately  organized  companies  are  doing 
those  things  as  a  business  in  other  industries :  they 
are  serving  as  merchants,  warehousemen,  cartage 
companies  and  banks,  separate  and  distinct  from  any 
other  activity.  Therefore,  when  a  retail  coal 
merchant  combines  merchandising,  warehousing, 
cartage  and  banking  in  his  one  business,  he  is  doing 
four  separate  businesses  under  one  head. 

If  the  retailer  wants  to  reform  himself,  he  must 
study  these  four  divisions  of  his  business  separately 
to  find  where  his  fault  lies. 

If  I  were  a  retail  merchant  in  coal  and  if  I  were 
not  satisfied  as  to  how  things  were  going,  I  would 
inquire  first  into  my  method  of  buying  and  of  sell¬ 
ing  coal  because  that  would  be  my  main  line.  I 
would  ask  myself  whether  I  was  buying  and  trying 
to  sell  the  kind  of  coal  of  which  I  could  make  the 
most  money.  Or,  was  I  buying  what  the  customer 
wanted? 

I  know  the  temptations  on  the  other  side.  When 
a  ton  of  anthracite  delivered  costs  $10  and  when  a 
ton  of  bituminous  costs  only  $5  there  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  merchant  to  say:  “If  I  handle  bitum¬ 
inous  I  tie  up  only  half  the  money  that  would  be 
necessary  if  I  bought  anthracite.  Therefore,  I  will 
specialize  on  bituminous  and  reduce  the  investment 
in  business.” 

That  is  “doing  business” — according  to  one  stand¬ 
ard.  But,  the  householder  wants  anthracite.  He  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  He  doesn’t  want  bituminous. 
If  that  is  true,  then,  as  I  see  it,  the  retailer  is  not 
a  good  merchant  when  he  tries  to  force  bituminous 
on  that  buyer.  That  is  one  example  only.  There  are 
dozens  of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Storage  and  Degradation. 

If  I  were  a  retail  merchant  in  coal  and  if  I  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  outcome,  I  would  next  inquire 
into  my  method  of  warehousing  as  the  second  most 
important  part  of  my  business.  First,  I  would  want 
to  know  whether  I  had  ample  warehouse  facilities  to 
take  care  of  my  proportion  of  the  coal  when  it  was 
produced.  In  no  other  way  could  I  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  those  cordial  relations  with  the  producer 
which  would  make  him  want  to  do  business  with 
me. 

Second,  I  would  want  to  know  whether  that  ware¬ 
house  was  equipped  to  receive  the  coal  in  the  con- 
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dition  in  which  it  came  from  the  mines  and  deliver 
it,  without  too  much  degradation,  to  my  wagons.  I 
would  want  to  know  whether  my  warehouse  was  go¬ 
ing  to  grind  coal  from  a  $3  size  into  $1.50  size  or 
whether  it  was  going  to  receive  a  $3  size  and  de¬ 
liver  a  $3  size  to  my  wagon. 

I  listened  recently  to  a  very  interesting  discussion 
in  New  England  on  this  very  question.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  well  informed  coal  men  was  that  the 
degradation  cost  alone  of  a  retail  dealer  was  50 
cents  a  ton.  This  was  so  high  that  I  inquired  why 
it  should  be.  The  answer  was  that  some  retail  deal¬ 
ers  made  it  a  practice  to  spot  their  coal  cars  on 
their  trestles  forty  feet  in  the  air  and  let  it  drop. 
That  was  the  answer.  If  you  drop  $10  anthracite 
forty  feet,  or  even  twenty  feet,  you  may  have  some 
$10  coal  left.  But  you  are  mighty  sure  to  have  a  big 
percentage  of  it  that  will  have  a  sale  value  of  only 
$2.50. 

I  would  inquire  also  as  to  whether  my  own  com¬ 
pany  had  business  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
maintaining  on  behalf  of  my  company  a  separate 
warehouse  or  whether  I  could  make  money  and 
get  an  improved  plant  by  joining  some  fellow 
merchants  in  erecting  a  common  warehouse. 

If  I  were  a  retail  coal  merchant,  I  would  want  to 
inquire  in  the  third  place  whether  the  cartage  de¬ 
partment  of  my  business  was  being  properly  and 
economically  conducted.  For  example,  I  would  want 
to  know  whether  I  could  make  the  most  money  by 
loading  my  carts  at  my  own  plant  with  my  own 
facilities  or  by  loading  them  at  the  point  nearest 
where  the  consumer  lived  even  if  I  had  to  use  a 
public  team  track  or  a  competitor’s  yard. 
Specifically,  I  would  want  to  know  whether  the  facil¬ 
ities  installed  in  my  own  yard  for  the  rapid  loading 
at  my  equipment  saved  enough  to  offset  the  cost  of 
making  a  haul  or  an  additional  mile  or  mile  and  a 
half  or  .two  miles. 

Catering  to  Popular  Fancies. 

There  is  another  question  which  I  would  answer 
to  myself.  The  producers  of  coke  have  a  great  and 
growing  tonnage  to  sell.  It  is  an  excellent  fuel.  A 
growing  community  of  buyers  wants  to  use  coke. 
The  retail  dealer,  however,  says  that  his  equipment 
will  carry  only  60  per  cent,  as  much  coke  as 
anthracite.  I  would  want  to  know  whether  I  could 
afford  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  my  customers 
in  order  merely  to  simplify  my  haulage  problem.  I 
would  want  to  know,  for  example,  whether  it 
wouldn’t  be  possible  to  put  side  boards  on  my  carts 
and  thus  haul  as  much  coke  as  I  could  other  fuel. 

Also,  if  I  were  a  retail  merchant  in  coal  and 
were  conducting  a  banking  department — lending 
money  to  customers  by  extending  credit — I  would 
want  to  know  whether  I  was  safeguarding  my 
money  as  carefully  as  the  banker  safeguards  his 
money. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  ticklish  question.  I  know 
that  there  are  dozens  of  retail  coal  men  who  say 
that  they  are  going  to  get  cash  for  their  coal  or 
they  won’t  sell  coal.  In  other  words,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  remain  in  the  retail  coal  business  but  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  the  banking  end  of  it.  That  is  a 
choice  which  any  man  can  make.  However,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  retailer  is  to  do  one’s  appropriate  or  as¬ 
signed  business  or  duty.  It  is  to  do  the  thing  that 
is  customary  in  a  business.  One  of  the  appropriate 
and  customary  things  in  the  retail  coal  business  is 
to  sell  coal  on  credit.  Banking,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  inseparable  parts  of  the  retail  coal  dealer’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Therefore,  if  I  were  in  the  retail  business  in  coal 
and  were  going  to  do  the  customary  thing,  I  would 
say : 

“I  do  not  want  to  lend  my  own  money.  However, 
I  will  not  ask  the  buyer  to  reform  his  life  practices. 
Rather  than  lend  him  my  money  I  will  arrange 
with  a  regular  banking  house  to  do  the  banking  end 
of  my  business.  That  is,  I  will  allow  the  user  to 
continue  to  buy  on  credit  by  using  somebody  else’s 
money.” 

In  these  ways,  I  would  try  to  put  my  own 
house  in  order.  I  would  be  so  sure  I  was  doing  my 
own  work  well  I  would  not  have  to  ask  anyone  to 
guarantee  me  that  1  would  continue  to  hold  my  job. 


Westingliouse  Official  Urges  Long-Distance 
Power  Lines  to  Save  Coal. 

Pittsburgh,  May  22. — The  next  sixty  years  will 
see  the  last  of  the  coal  resources  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  if  the  present  rate  of  consumption  increase 
is  maintained,  E.  M.  Herr,  president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  declared  before 
the  Purchasing  Agents’  Association  of  Pittsburgh  at 
its  annual  banquet.  The  answer  Mr.  Herr  said,  is 
more  careful  conservation. 

Generation  of  electricity  at  the  mines  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conservative  measure  possible,  in  Mr.  Herr’s 
opinion. 

“Power  plants  at  the  mines  would  decrease  trans¬ 
portation  waste  35  per  cent,”  he  said.  “A  corollary 
benefit  would  be  the  release  of  much  rolling  stock 
for  other  uses  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  invest¬ 
ment  demands  for  rolling  stock  purposes.” 

Not  only  are  the  Pennsylvania  fields  nearing  their 
end,  according  to  Mr.  Herr,  but  newer  fields  have 
suffered  unexpected  inroads  on  account  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  war  demands. 

“I  am  referring,  however,  only  to  the  present  avail¬ 
able  supply,”  he  said.  “The  world  contains  a  coal 
reserve  that  under  pressure  of  greater  and  greater 
necessity  could  be  utilized  and  would  last  1,500  years, 
according  to  the  best  estimates.  That  is  no  excuse 
for  waste,  though.  We  must  not,  through  prodigal¬ 
ity,  force  coming  generations  to  use  the  power  of  the 
sun  and  the  ocean  when  less  expensive  energy  can  be 
left  available  to  them.” 


Brazil  Coal  Imports  for  December  and 
January. 

Vice  Consul  Hasskarl,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  reports  that 
coal  imports  into  Brazil  in  December,  1918,  amounted 
to  48,315  metric  tons,  compared  with  51,676  tons  in 
December,  1917,  and  38,930  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  in  1916.  Of  these  shipments,  the  United 
States  supplied  32,365  tons  in  1918,  51,676  tons  (the 
total  imports)  in  1917,  and  37,964  tons  in  1916;  the 
remainder  was  British  coal. 

During  January  of  the  present  year,  52,357  tons 
were  shipped  into  Brazil,  of  which  49,323  tons  came 
from  the  United  Stales  and  3,034  tons  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  corresponding  month  in 
1918,  total  imports  amounted  to  19,552  tons,  all  from 
the  United  States;  in  1917,  imports  totaled  31,102 
tons,  29,264  tons  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
the  remainder  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Sees  Point  of  “Too  Many  Improvements.” 

To  the  Editor: 

Like  Everett  True,  the  reformer  in  up-to-date  car¬ 
toons,  our  dear  Friend  Joggins,  who  deserves  a  cap¬ 
ital  F,  has  a  sure-to-goodness  article  on  page  31 
entitled  “Too  Many  Improvements”  and  retail  coal 
men  should  read  it,  and  re-read  it. 

Those  who  have  been  obliged  to  put  out  good 
money  for  new  trestles  to  accommodate  the  big  100- 
ton  cars  now  considered  the  thing  by  railroads  be¬ 
cause  of  the  better  pay  engineers  and  firemen  get  for 
running  heavier  locomotives  are  finding  out  that 
overhead  expenses  are  increasing  all  along  the  line. 

The  housing  situation  and  coal  delivery  will  soon 
be  on  a  par.  If  capitalists  could  build  and  rent 
profitably  after  paying  present  extortionate  prices 
for  labor  and  heavy  taxes,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  newspapers  to  urge  them  on. 

If  the  wages  of  teamsters  and  yardmey  are  made 
too  high  and  the  hours  of  their  work  made  too  short 
to  warrant  a  fair  price  for  cartage  then  the  public 
that  wants  service,  will  have  to  get  it  where  and 
when  possible  and  at  a  price.  It  is  noted  in  cities 
having  no  team  track  that  cartage  is  always  higher. 

The  barbers’  unions  have  struck  for  shorter  hours 
and  the  yard  men  who  never  get  tips,  yet  are  most 
deserving,  will  soon  ask  for  more  wages,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  soldiers  and  sailors  are  still  walking  the 
streets.  Governments  may  and  do  fix  wage  disputes 
but  they  are  shy  when  asked  to  fix  prices  on  goods 
which  are  three-quarters  labor. 

Supply  and  demand  do  not  seem  to  apply  the  re¬ 
quired  remedy.  The  cold  water  tenement  with  its 
three  flights  of  stairs  made'some  work  and  the  land¬ 
lord  could  thus  cut  down  the  rents  to  actual  cost 
plus,  but  if  tenants  want  everything  and  coal  con¬ 
sumers  demand  the  fuel  placed  alongside  the  stove, 
they  must  pay  for  the  convenience.  Common  sense 
not  hysteria  should  be  applied  to  the  problem. 


Factories  with  blowers  find  a  fifty-fifty  mixture  of 
soft  coal  and  hard  coal  screenings  economical  and 
coal  yards  having  coal  dust  on  hand  might  well  try 
to  get  their  soft  coal  customers  to  try  a  few  tons 
of  small  anthracite.  Pea  coal  and  buckwheat  both 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  underfeed  and  self¬ 
feeding  furnaces  so  widely  advertised.  While  the 
retail  family  trade  quantities  thus  sold  will  not  bring 
dowui  the  present  over-supply  of  the  smaller  sizes 
much,  it  will  pave  the  way  for  favorable  develop¬ 
ments. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 


MARCH  AND  NINE  MONTHS. 


March. 

Nine  Months. 

Imports. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Anthracite  . 

.  -225 

1,893 

1,523 

10,917 

56,361 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom  . 

.  9,955 

5,482 

29,153 

2,186 

Canada  . 

.  1 18,003 

68,965 

951,748 

1,016,106 

810,741 

J apan  . 

59,696 

7,889 

12,714 

Australia . 

7,376 

19,395 

1,413 

8,745 

Other  countries  . 

.  290 

187 

1,670 

1,032 

509 

T otal  . 

.  128,248 

76,528 

1,037,991 

1,055,593 

834,885 

Coke  . 

.  2,214 

1,086 

20,955 

20,388 

16,291 

Exports. 

Anthracite  . 

.  397,358 

117,805 

3,017,537 

3,697,463 

3,132,429 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . 

.  2,473 

17,197 

927,082 

199,204 

33,433 

Canada  . 

.  849,282 

352,883 

8,877,277 

11,994,321 

11,177,604 

Panama  . 

.  21,959 

5,290 

389,207 

439,561 

253,672 

Mexico  . 

.  13,971 

5,429 

150,767 

115,062 

106,376 

Cuba  . 

.  170,087 

38,107 

1,064,079 

1,034,575 

770,356 

Other  West  Indies . 

.  45,213 

21,548 

347,612 

220,295 

162,035 

Argentina  . 

.  25,623 

8,670 

634,222 

179,959 

142,581 

Brazil  . 

.  27,323 

60,296 

564,464 

427,095 

452,417 

Chili . 

6,934 

186,942 

Uruguay  . 

.  5,999 

3,660 

94,150 

50,437 

Other  countries  . 

.  61.207 

34,023 

972,894 

511,558 

250,833 

Total  . 

.  1,223,137 

554,037 

14,021,754 

15,172,067 

196,053 

Coke  . 

.  141,213 

33,749 

804,026 

908,384 

13,732,302 

Bunker  . 

.  432,474 

457,413 

5,891,454 

4,536,329 

4,336,981 
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The  Past  Year  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary  O’Neill,  of  Operators’  Association,  Reviews  Some  of  the  Big  'filings  Accomplished 
in  That  District  and  Tells  of  Plans  for  the  Coining  Year. 


Below  are  some  extracts  from  the  annual  report 
of  Charles  O’Neill,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Altoona  last  week: 

On  the  matter  of  production,  we  might  repeat 
for  the  purpose  of  review,  the  history  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  the  production  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  During  this  campaign,  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  launched  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  May  23,  1918, 
at  Philadelphia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
along  with  the  other  officers  planned  a  campaign  to 
reach  out  in  an  appeal  of  patriotism  to  producers, 
both  miners  and  operators,  arfd  as  a  result  of  our 
success  the  Uinted  States  Fuel  Administration  in 
July  organized  a  Production  Department  with  James 
R.  Xeale,  of  Minersville,  Pa.,  as  Director. 

On  August  1,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  appointed  Production  Manager  for  Central 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
Association  on  this  matter,  we  were  successful  in 
organizing  527  Production  Committees  with  over 
3,000  members. 

We  received  daily  reports  from  over  400  colleries, 
and  notwithstanding  the  claim  that  is  made  that  the 
increase  in  selling  price  granted  the  operators  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  February  16,  1918,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increase  in  production,  we  beg  to 
submit  the  following  table  of  production,  comparing 
the  years  1917  and  1918: 

Central  Pennsylvania  Production. 


1917  •  1918 

January  .  5,146,883  4,720,291 

February  .  4,393,647  4,736,232 

March  .  5,301,307  5,387,712 

April  .  4,534,900  5,157,505 

May  .  4,878,819  5,300,253 

June  .  5,097,548  5,487,048 

July  .  4,906,824  5,700,563 

August  .  5,190,126  5,800,713 

September  .  4,768,897  5,181,810 

October  .  5,367,568  5,323,597 

November  .  5,235,925  4,184,568 

December  .  4,429,111  4,438,363 


This  table  will  indicate  to  you  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  sixty  cent  increase  in  selling  price  granted 
on  February  16,  1918,  the  increase  in  production  in 
February  and  March  was  negligible,  but  that  during 
the  months  in  which  the  campaign  was  carried  on  the 
increase  was  remarkable. 

W.  A.  Jones,  Statistician,  has  developed  a  chart 
on  the  production  of  Central  Pennsylvania  by 
months,  which  is  here  for  inspection,  and  which 
shows  conclusively  that  the  activities  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  absolutely  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  production.  Central  Pennsylvania  produced  in 
the  year  1918,  in  the  district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  J.  P.  Cameron,  District  Representative,  61,418,- 
655  net  tons,  more  than  ever  in  her  history  before, 
and  perhaps  more  than  she  will  ever  produce  again. 

An  inspection  of  the  chart  for  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  will  show  a  terrific  decrease  in  production 
immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  From 
a  production  of  5,800,000  tons  in  August,  which  was 
our  peak  production,  we  decreased  to  4,200,000  tons 
in  November.  I  question  whether  any  Association 
in  the  United  States  made  the  same  effort  and  ac¬ 
complished  as  great  results  as  we  did  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  with  as  little  cost  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  say  that  while  in  nearly  every  district 
in  the  United  States  the  Production  Manager  was 
paid  a  salary,  according  to  my  information,  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  for  Central  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Jones  and  members  of  the  office  force,  gave 
their  services  to  this  campaign  without  pay.  Much 
of  the  preliminary  work  of  the  organization  of  the 
Production  Committees,  including  the  great  mass 
meetings  that  were  held  in  Central  Pennsylvania 


during  June  at  which  John  P.  White,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
Labor  Advisor  to  Dr.  Garfield,  gave  his  service,  was 
Iwrnc  totally  by  this  Association. 

I  merely  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  one  of  the  big  achievements  of  the  Association 
for  which  it  paid  and  to  which  so  little  credit  has 
been  given,  either  by  its  members  or  the  public. 

Classification  Work  Under  Way. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  the  compli- 
ation  of  statistics  for  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  under  an  appointment  given  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  a  statement  that  will  give  to  the  producers 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  and  the  Government  the 
amount  of  tonnage  consumed  in  each  of  its  consum¬ 
ing  divisions  or  natural  markets,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  tonnage  used  by  each  class  of  consumer 
in  each  natural  division  of  its  market,  in  accord 
with  Form  34-A  used  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Shipments  to  railroads. 

Shipments  to  Army,  Navy  and  other  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Shipments  to  state  and  county  departments  and 
institutions. 

Shipments  to  public  utilities. 

Shipments  to  retail  dealers. 

Shipments  to  manufacturing  plants  on  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  Preference  List. 

Shipments  to  manufacturing  plants  not  on  Pref¬ 
erence  List. 

Shipments  to  jobbers. 

Shipments  to  lake,  pools. 

Shipments  to  tidewater  pools. 

Coal  for  blacksmith  use. 

This  statement  will  be  ready  very  shortly. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  was  developed,  and  in  order  that  coals  could 
be  speedily  and  efficiently  handled  at  Tidewater,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  classify  all  coals  handled  at 
Tidewater.  The  pools  affecting  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are,  of  course,  of  interest  to  us,  and  we  have 
developed  a  statement  of  the  production  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  which  shows  the  production  for  1918 
by  pool  number  of  each  mine  in  the  district. 

Our  reason  for  so  doing  is  because,  as  a  result  of 
these  classifications,  the  line  trade  is  purchasing 
coal  upon  the  price  of  pool  classification  to  a  large 
extent.  We  find  as  a  summary  of  this  statement, 
the  following: 


Pool  Classification  of  1918  Output. 

Pools  1,  9  &  71  .  9,446,790 

Pool  4  .  2,137,160 

Pool  10  .  12,312,834 

Pool  11  .  5,794,397 

Pools  12  or  14  .  7,668,801 

Pool  14  .  6,810,896 

Pool  15  .  1,955,432 

Pool  18  .  4,240,877 

Pool  21  .  502,964 

Unclassified  .  4,204,888 

Total  Pool  and  Unc .  50,’o75!o39 

Non-commercial  .  5,364,814 

District  Total  .  60,439,853 

Total  wagon  coal  and  tonnage  not 

in  district  .  978,802 

Grand  Total  .  61,418,655 


In  addition  to  this  work,  since  the  District  Rep¬ 
resentative’s  Organization  passed  out  of  existence 
on  February  15,  1919,  the  Association  has  been 
conducting  the  work  of  collecting  and  compiling 
production  statistics  for  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey'.  This  work  we  consider  invaluable  to 
the  producers  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  for  that 
reason  undertook  this  'burden. 


Cost  Statistics. 

On  the  matter  of  cost  statistics,  we  have  mailed 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  who  filed  the  cost 


sheets  with  us  a  chart  which  shows  the  total  cost 
of  production  of  the  companies  filing,  also  labor  cost 
of  these  companies,  overhead  cost  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  and  supply  costs  of  these  companies. 
This  chart,  which  has  been  developed  and  sent  out 
by  the  Association,  is  our  first  effort  in  this  direction. 

Our  reasons  for  not  proceeding  with  this  work 
with  more  rapidity  is  because  of  the  Revenue  Laws 
and  the  effect  that  their  statements  might  have  upon 
the  rulings  of  the  Treasury  Department.  As  is  well 
known  by  everyone  present,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  not  made  all  of  its  rulings  on  the  1918 
and  1919  Revenue  Law  at  the  present  time,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  affects  the  coal  mining  industry. 

During  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jones, 
Statistician  of  the  organization,  an  organization  of 
the  accountants  of  the  district  was  effected  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  uniform  cost  accounting  man¬ 
ual  for  large  producers  and  for  small  producers. 
This  work  has  not  been  neglected,  but  for  the  time 
being,  we  felt  that  the  principles  of  cost  accounting 
would  be  governed  largely  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  rulings,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  not  be 
wise  and  would  not  be  well  to  develop  a  manual, 
the  principles  of  which  might  differ  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  rulings. 

Accounting  Methods. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  you  are  aware, 
sent  out  a  copy  of  the  text  and  a  copy  of  the  forms 
to  be  used  in  the  new  methods  of  cost  accounting, 
adopted  by  them,  and  which  they  stated  were  being 
printed  and  would  be  later  mailed  to  the  producers 
to  be  made  up  by  them.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  however,  for  lack  of  funds,  I  understand, 
has  been  unable  to  develop  this  new  scheme  of  cost 
accounting,  and  unless  th^y  secure  a  liberal  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which 
meets  May  19,  1919,  in  special  and  extraordinary 
session,  they  will  be  unable  to  follow  up  this  work. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  many  of  the  people 
employed  in  the  Coal  Section  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  been  discharged  for  lack  of  funds. 
At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  be  unable  to  follow  up  this  work. 
If  this  is  the  case,  and  when  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  made  its  final  rulings  on  the  Revenue  Bill, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  again  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  completion  of  its  organization  of  ac¬ 
countants  and  develop  the  cost  manual  heretofore 
referred  to,  and  also  a  cost  sheet  for  the  producers 
to  file  with  the  Association. 

We  expect,  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  ac¬ 
countants  of  the  different  companies  and  the  fruit 
of  their  work,  a  larger  representation  of  cost  sheets 
filed  with  the  Association  than  was  the  case  during 
the  year  1918. 


Cardiff  Prices  and  Freights. 

Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Cardiff,  state 
in  their  weekly  report  that  Welsh  coals  of  all  classes 
are  scarce,  and  while  outputs  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease,  Italian  and  French  requirements  are  heavy 
and  a  very  firm  market  may  be  anticipated. 

Schedule  prices  are  as  follows: 

Allied  Neutral 
Fixed.  Minimum. 


Best  Cardiff,  large  .  40/  50/ 

Second  Cardiff,  large  .  38/6  47/6 

Small,  No.  1  .  28/6  28/6 

Small,  No.  2  .  28/  28/ 

Best  Monmouthshire,  large .  37/  45/ 


Freight  Market. 

Conditions  in  the  Cardiff  freight  market  remain 
unaltered.  Orders  are  numerous  and  tonnage  fairly 
plentiful,  but  difficulty  is  still  met  with  in  arranging 
loading  in  any  early  position.  Rates  are  approxi¬ 
mately  : 


Gibraltar  . 

.  37/6 

Las  Palmas  . . . 

..  35/ 

St.  Vincent  . 

.  40/ 

Genoa  . 

. .  47/6 

Port  Said  . 

.  47/6 

River  Plate  .  . . . 

..  45/ 

Rio  de  Janeiro.. 

.  47/6 

No  more  trouble  at  Pittsburgh  about  city  time  and 
central  time.  The  railroads  have  extended  the  east¬ 
ern  time  zone  out  towards  Columbus  and  Newark, 
Crestline  and  corresponding  points  are  now  the 

limits. 
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Program  of  American  Wholesalers’  Convention. 

Speakers  at  Cleveland  Gathering  on  June  3  and  4  Will  Include  Many  Men  Prominent  in  All 
Branches  of  the  Trade,  Also  Government  Officials  and  Others. 


Below  is  the  full  program  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Winton  Hotel,  Cleveland,  on  June  3 
and  4 : 

Tuesday,  June,  3 — 10.00  A.  M. 

Address  of  welcome. 

President’s  response. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Reports  of  Officers.  (It  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  reports  of  officers  are  to  be  submitted  in  writing 
and  printed  with  those  making  the  report  being 
given  five  minutes  to  explain  the  principal  point.) 

2.00  P.  M. 

Short  address  by  the  managing  director  of  the 
association  program  explaining  the  reason  for  the 
ensuing  discussion. 

Government  Control. 

Do  the  wholesalers  want  the  Government  to  help 
the  coal  trade  in  any  way? — -C.  M.  Moderwell. 

A.  To  hold  reserve  coal  land  in  reserve  until 
needed. — E.  W.  Parker. 

B.  To  modify  anti-trust  laws  with  respect  to  the 
mining  industry. 

C.  To  help  with  the  practical  movement  in  con¬ 
servation. — Van  H.  Manning. 

D.  Do  the  wholesalers  believe  that  politicians 
should  be  compensated  in  any  way  for  thus  serving 
the  public  purpose?  That  is,  in  exchange  for  help 
given  the  coal  industry  js  it  necessary  to  give  the 
politicians  any  power  over  coal,  or  should  Govern¬ 
ment  help  be  demanded  as  a  right  inherent  in  the 
coal  industry? — L.  Romanski. 

Coal  Distribution. 

Shall  we  have  a  uniform  contract  for  the  sale  of 
coal? — Gibbs  L.  Baker. 

Shpuld  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
undertake  to  assist  members  in  filing  suits  to  en¬ 
force  contracts  in  order  to  establish  their  validity? — 

E.  M.  Platt. 

Should  we  have  inspectors  appointed  to  inspect  all 


Mine  Workers’  Finances 

An  item  from  Uniontown,  Pa.,  says  it  is  estimated 
that  hidden  in  various  places  under  beds  and  carpets 
or  buried  in  the  earth  there  is  more  than  $1,000,000 
in  the  Connellsville  coke  region.  The  foreigners  for 
the  most  part,  have  little  faith  in  banks,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  numerous  robberies  in  the  community, 
continue  to  conceal  large  amounts  of  money  around 
their  boarding  houses. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  foreigner,  in 
paying  a  bill,  take  money  from  a  roll  containing  sev¬ 
eral  $100  notes.  County  authorities  fear  a  general 
raid  by  burglars  on  the  aliens’  hoards. 

The  situation  as  to  how  much  money  coal  miners 
and  others  workmen  saved  out  of  their  big  war 
wages  varies  greatly  in  different  sections  and  be¬ 
tween  individuals.  In  some  mining  towns,  where 
fhe  mines  have  been  idle  or  working  very  short  time 
for  the  last  few  months,  many  of  the  men  and 
their  families  are  nearly  destitute.  They  spent  their 
money  when  they  had  it  and  made  no  provision  for 
a  rainy  day.  At  best  they  bought  a  Liberty  Bond 
or  two,  which  had  to  be  sold  when  the  flush  times 
of  last  year  had  passed  by. 


United  Coal  Corporation  Reorganized  as 
Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  May  22.— At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  United  Coal  Corporation, 
held  recently  in  this  city,  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  name  of  that  corporation  to  the  Hillman  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  effective  June  1,  1919.  The  officers  of 
the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  are  as  follows: 

J.  H.  Hillman,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board;  T.  W. 
Guthrie,  president;  A.  B.  Sheets,  Ernest  Hillman 
and  Thos.  Watson,  vice-presidents;  Robert  W. 
Flenniken,  treasurer. 


rejected  shipments  whether  spot  coal  or  contract 
coal  ? 

Do  the  wholesalers  favor  buying  f.  o.  b.  mines  and 
selling  f.  o.  b.  destination?- — D.  C.  Shoemaker. 
Railroad  Control. 

Should  the  railroads  be  returned  to  private  owner¬ 
ship.  If  so,  should  il  be  with  the  proviso  that  they 
should  be  stripped  of  their  coal  holdings  and  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  coal  lands  and  coal, 
mines? — G.  H.  Cushing. 

Membership. 

Should  any  limitations  be  put  upon  membership 
in  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  and 
if  so,  what  should  they  be?— G.  H.  Reeves  and  E. 
M.  Platt. 

Should  the  members,  by  districts,  nominate  their 
own  directors? — E'dw.  J.  DuBois. 

Should  the  directors,  when  elected,  choose  the 
officers  of  the  Association? — W.  R.  Coyle  and  Noah 
H.  Swayne,  2d. 

6:30  p.  m. 

Banquet. 

Toastmaster — A.  A.  Augustus. 

Speakers — N.  H.  Swayne,  2d,  F.  S.  Peabody,  G.  H. 
Cushing,  W.  R.  Coyle  and  R.  F.  Grant. 

Wednesday,  June  4 — 10.00  a.  m. 

Co-operation  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  industry. 

Speakers — W.  R.  Coyle;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Vice- 
President  National  Coal  Association;  John  E. 
Lloyd,  Vice-President  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association;  James  F.  Callbreath,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

Address — 'Best  Use  of  America’s  Coal,  by  Geo. 
Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey. 

Address — Wholesaler  in  Coal  and  His  Taxes,  by 
Gibbs  L.  Baker. 

2.00  p.  m. 

Election  of  officers;  resolution;  inauguration  of 
officers;  adjournment. 


Destination  of  Coal  Exports 

U.  S.  Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  Districts  and 


by  countries,  bunker 
March,  1919. 

coal  from 

specified  districts, 

Countries 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

E  ranee  . 

274 

Italy  . 

...  6,675 

17,197 

Netherlands  . 

- - 

26,743 

British  Honduras  . . . 

— 

90 

Canada  . 

352,883 

18,528 

Costa  Rica  . 

12 

Guatemala . 

105 

20 

Honduras  . 

- - 

_ _ _ 

5 

Nicaragua  . 

— 

247 

Panama  . 

5,290 

6 

Salvador  . 

2,242 

2 

Mexico  . 

411 

5,429 

12,316 

Newfoundland  . 

140 

Barbados  . 

25 

15,196 

_ 

Cuba  . 

...  5,173 

38,107 

165 

Dutch  West  Indies.. 

- . 

1,146 

_ 

French  West  Indies. 

...  ■ 

4,709 

_ 

Dominican  Republic 

288 

497 

10 

Argentina  . 

.  .  .  - - 

8,670 

229 

Brazil  . 

60,296 

77 

Chile  . 

6,934 

776 

British  Guiana  . 

1,939 

Peru  . 

2,187 

1,329 

Uruguay  . 

3,660 

Venezuela  . 

6 

Total, 

117,805 

554,037 

33,749 

Bunker  coal,  Maryland,  28,636; 

New  York 

,  154,- 

527 ;  Philadelphia,  39,833 ;  Virginia,  143,785. 

A  party  of  directors  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  in¬ 
cluding  H.  C.  Frick,  made  an  inspection  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  coal  and  iron  plants  last  week,  returning  to 
New  York  on  Sunday. 


FURTHER  TONNAGE  GAINS. 


Bituminous  Production  Shows  Big  Increases 
for  Two  Weeks  in  Succession. 


Bituminous  production  in  the  United  States  during 
the  week  ending  May  10  amounted  to  8,430,000  net 
tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey  esti¬ 
mate,  which  was  a  gain  of  over  400,000  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  week  and  of  upwards  of 
1, (XX), 000  tons  over  the  week  of  April  26.  It  was 
the  largest  output  recorded  since  the  week  ending 
January  25,  when  the  figure  stood  at  9,236,000  tons. 
The  weekly  output,  however,  is  still  running  3,000,000 
tons  behind  a  year  ago. 

For  the  period  January  1  to  May  10  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  is  estimated  at  152,218,000 
net  tons,  which  is  approximately  25  per  cent  below 
the  output  of  the  same  period  of  1918,  which  aggre¬ 
gated  201,023,000  tons.  This,  it  will  be  noted,  is  a 
loss  of  50,000,000  tons,  in  round  numbers. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trend  of  bitum¬ 
inous  production  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons 
covering  the  same  period  of  1918 : 


Net  Tons. 


Week  ending — 

1919 

1918 

April  5  . 

.  6,984,000 

9,285,000 

April  12  . 

10,717,000 

April  19  . 

.  7,411,000 

11,044,000 

April  26  . 

11,720,000 

May  3  . 

11,375,000 

May  10  . 

11,576,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below: 

Cars. 

Regions—  May  10  May  3  Apr.  26 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)  _  34,842  32,751  27,731 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset  .  5,913  5,600  4^851 

Fairmont  .  5,379  5,24S  4,456 

°'h>o  .  18,688  16,127  13,748 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc.  . . .  24,323  22,096  20,591 

111.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky .  30,947  28,485  28,312 


New  England  Water  Shipments. 
Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  by  water  to  New 
England  from  each  of  the  four  principal  ports  during 
two  recent  weeks,  with  comparative  figures  for  one 
week  a  j-ear  ago,  follow : 


From — - 

New  York  . 

Philadelphia  . . , 

Baltimore  . 

Hampton  Roads 
T  otal  . 


May  10 

May  3 

May  1 1 

1919. 

1919. 

1918 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

34,023 

42,446 

77,898 

644 

4,520 

12,973 

1,722 

5,330 

40,563 

36,020 

31,880 

207,371 

72,409 

84,176 

338,805 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season  and 
last,  in  net  tons  : 


Week  ending 

May  3,  1919.  May  4,  1918. 
589,790  628,215 


Season  to  date 
1919  1918 

1,502,482  1,322,990 


Production  of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthra¬ 
cite  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 

Week  ending —  1919  j9jg 

^Pril  5  .  1,272,000  1,870,000 

Apnl  12  .  1,750,000  1,870,000 

^Pnl  19  .  1,568,000  1,870,000 

^Pnl  26  .  1,401,000  1,870,000 

3  .  1,695,000  1,960,000 

Ma7  10  .  1,759,000  2,005,000 


The  trade  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  know  that 
in  the  distribution  of  honors  to  the  33rd  Division 
prior  to  its  departure  from  France,  Col.  J.  B.  San¬ 
born,  publisher  of  the  Sanborn  Blue  Book,  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  being  the  only  one 
of  the  colonels  of  the  division  to  be  so  honred,  shar¬ 
ing  the  distinction  only  with  the  major  general  and 
the  brigadier  generals. 
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Merger  of  New  \  ork  Ketail  Interests. 

Eight  Dealers,  Operating  15  Yards,  Have  Been  Taken  Over  by  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc. — 
Others  to  Be  Absorbed  Later,  Giving  Control  of  2,750,000  Tons  Annually. 


Further  details  regarding  the  new  combination  of 
retail  dealers  in  New  York  City  were  made  public 
last  Wednesday,  when  the  stock  of  William  Far¬ 
rell  &  Son,  Inc.,  was  offered  for  sale. 

The  dealers  whose  business  will  be  taken  over 
include  William  Farrell  &  Son,  with  a  yard  at  the 
foot  of  Harrow  Street  on  the  lower  west  side ; 
Robert  Gordon  &  Son,  whose  yards  are  at  134th 
street  and  the  North  River  and  Thirty-seventh 
street  and  the  East  River;  Hencken  &  Willenbrock 
Co.,  also  owning  two  yards,  one  at  the  foot  of  East 
Fourth  street  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  East 
Ninety-first  street;  the  Thedford-Eltz  Co.,  with 
yards  at  Fifty-eighth  street  and  the  North  River  and 
on  West  Ninety-sixth  street;  S.  Trimmer  &  Sons, 
at  138th  street  and  the  Harlem  .River;  O.  H.  Perry 
&  Son,  foot  of  East  Nineteenth  Street;  Scranton  & 
Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  operating  three  plants,  one  at 
Thirtieth  street  and  the  East  River,  another  at  tlje 
foot  of  East  Ninty-ninth  street,  and  a  third  at  212th 
street  and  the  Harlem  River;  Matthew  Wilson  & 
Co.,  whose  pockets  are  at  Forty-ninth  street  and  the 
North  River,  and  the  M.  L.  Bird  Co.,  on  the  Mott- 
Haven  Canal.  A  yard  in  jersey  City  controlled  by 
O.  H.  Perry  &  Son  will  also  be  operated  by  the 
Farrell  combine. 

In  addition  to  these  15  yards,  several  others  are 
to  be  taken  over  in  the  near  future. 

The  wholesale  firm  of  Pattison  &  Bowns,  No.  1 
Broadway,  are  also  in  the  combine. 

The  president  of  the  new  consolidation  is  Thomas 
F.  Farrell.  The  organization  will  be  perfected  on 
June  3  £>y  the  election  of  the  other  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors. 

In  an  open  letter  Mr.  Farrell  has  this  to  say  of 
the  properties  and  prospects  of  the  new  enterprise : 

“The  companies  for  the  acquisition  of  which  ar¬ 
rangements  have  already  been  made,  including  those 
mentioned  above,  represent  an  annual  tonnage  of 
approximately  2,750,000.  It  is  proposed  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  cash  which  will  be  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Company  to  acquire  the  business,  assets  and 
good  will  of  several  additional  retail  coal  dealers, 
thereby  increasing  the  tonnage  substantially.  Opera¬ 
tions,  however,  will  be  started  immediately  as  the 
concerns  for  the  acquisition  of  which  arrangements 
have  been  made  give  the  company  sufficient  tonnage 
to  assure  its  success. 

“It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  placing  of 
the  various  companies  under  one  management  will 
result  in  increased  efficiency  and  important  econ¬ 
omies,  and  that  sales  will  be  materially  increased. 

Capitalization  Authorized  and  to  Be  Presently  Issued. 

Seven  per  cent,  Cumulative  Preferred 

Stock  (par  value  $100) . $3,000,000 

Common  Stock  (no  par  value) . shares,  130,000 

“The  company  will  have  no  funded  indebtedness 
of  any  description,  and  none  can  be  issued  (other 
than  purchase  money  obligations)  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  holders  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
outstanding  preferred  stock. 

“Through  the  operation  of  the  reserve  fund  to 
be  set  apart  out  of  surplus  profits,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  issue  of  preferred  stock  will  be  re¬ 
tired  within  about  fourteen  years. 

“Earnings:  The  average  tonnage  for  the  past 
three  years  of  the  several  companies  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  which  arrangements  have  already  been 
made,  and  the  net  showing  per  ton  of  these  com¬ 
panies  for  the  same  period,  indicate  net  earnings  of 
approximately  $1,020, (XX)  per  annum.  In  addition, 
other  contracts  have  been  signed  since  making  the 
arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of  the  companies 
above  named,  which  will,  it  is  estimated,  produce 
approximately  $100,000  additional  net  earnings. 

“The  company  also  has  in  process  of  completion 
contracts  which  will  show  further  net  earnings  of 
approximately  $250,000.  This  would  indicate  total 
net  earnings  for  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  after 
allowing  for  depreciation,  but  before  deducting  taxes, 


of  approximately  $1,370,000  per  annum,  a  sum  more 
than  three  times  the  total  annual  requirements  of 
the  reserve  fund,  which  fund  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock. 

“Property  and  Equipment:  The  property  and 
equipment  of  the  various  concerns  for  the  acquisition 
of  which  arrangements  have  already  been  made  is 
modern  and  efficient  in  every'  respect  and  has  been 
adequately  maintained.  It  is  sufficient  not  only'  to 
handle  the  present  business,  but  also  to  take  care 
of  any  reasonable  increase.  A  recent  appraisal  made 
by  independent  experts  places  the  value  of  the 
properties  and  equipment,  exclusive  of  horses, 
wagons,  motor  trucks  and  a  number  of  coal,  barges, 
at  approximately  $2,100,000. 

“These  horses,  wagons  and  motor  trucks  and  such 
coal  barges  as  have  not  been  included  in  the  ap¬ 
praisal  are  reasonably  worth  $7(K),000.  In  addition, 
the  net  current  assets  of  the  several  companies  are 
estimated  at  approximately  $2,000,000,  making  the 
total  estimated  value  of  the  physical  property  and 
net  current  assets  approximately  $4,800,000.  In  this 
valuation  no  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
value  of  good  will,  leases  and  contracts. 

“Leases:  The  company  will  operate  a  well-dis¬ 
tributed  chain  of  fifteen  yards  in  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  in  New  York  City,  and 
also  one  yard  in  Jersey  City.  These  yards  will  be 
so  located  as  to  effect  the  greatest  economies  of 
distribution  by  reducing  the  length  of  haul  and  by 
enabling  the  company  to  work  each  yard  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  is  the  practice  among  retail 
coal  dealers  to  lease  the  ground  upon  which  their 
yards  and  coal  pockets  are  located,  thereby  making 
it  unnecessary  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  real 
estate.  All  of  these  leases  are  from  individuals  or 
estates  or  (in  a  few  cases)  from  the  City  of  New 
York.  Although  the  leases  run  for  various  periods, 
tenure  is  practically  permanent  owing  to  renewal 
provisions. 

“Management :  The  management  of  the  company 
has  been  selected  from  the  personnel  of  the  various 
concerns  that  are  being  acquired,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  most  efficient  and  harmonious  or¬ 
ganization.  The  officials  and  directors,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  bankers’  representatives  on  the  board, 
will  all  be  practical  coal  dealers  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  coal  distributing  business  in  all  of 
its  branches,  as  well  as  fully  informed  regarding  the 
requirements  of  the  localities  which  the  company 
will  serve.” 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminious  coals  (mine-run  when 
not  otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines 
for  prompt  shipment: 

Net  ton. 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Best  South  Fork . . 

Standard  Quemahoning  . 

Nanty-Glo  . . . 

Good  Miller  Vein . 

Medium  grade,  Cent.  Pa . 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa . 

High  grade  gas,  ft . 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run . 

Gas  slack  . . . 

Fairmount  mine-run  . 

Freeport  . 


$2.95-$3.25 
2.80-  2.95 
' 2.75 -  2.95 

2.75-  2.95 
2.65-  2.75 
2.15-  2.35 
2.60-  2.75 
2.35-  2.50 

1.75-  2.00 
2.00-  2.50 
2.15-  2.35 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  ^  ork  harbor  bituminous  poojs  is  being  offered: 

Gross  tons. 


Pools  1-9-71 
Pool  10  ... 
Pool  11  ... 
Pool  34 
Pools  18-44 


F.o.  b.  Ports. 
.  .$2.25-$5.50 
. .  5.00-  5.25 
. .  4.75-  5.00 
. .  4.75-  5.00 
. .  4.50-  4.75 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Howard  Coal  Co.,  of  Scranton,  has  sold  its 
large  culm  dump  along  the  old  Gravity  roadbed  near 
Hawley  to  P.  J.  McDonald,  who  has  been  working 
it  on  a  royalty  basis. 

The  Locustdale  washery,  owned  by  Thorne,  Neale 
&  Co.,  resumed  operations  last  week  after  an  idle¬ 
ness  of  several  months.  The  property  is  located  on 
the  Reading  Railway  a  few  miles  west  of  Ashland. 

The  Legitts  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  corporation 
at  Scranton,  M.  J.  Martin  of  that  city  being  the 
largest  stockholder,  and  P.  L.  Saltonstall  of  Boston 
being  the  treasurer.  It  was  organized  to  operate 
on  the  Legitts  Creek  property,  which  has  been  in 
litigation. 

The  Sinclair  Coal  Co.,  a  new  subsidiary  of  the 
Sinclair  Oil  &  Refining  Corporation,  has  purchased 
coal  lands  in  Illinois,  adjoining  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.’s  holding  in  that  State,  and  will  develop  same 
as  a  source  of  coal  supply  for  its  refineries  at  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

The  Galveston  Coal  Co.,  a  co-partnership  com¬ 
posed  of  Wesley  Merritt  and  Charles  Fowler,  Jr., 
has  taken  over  the  business  of  E.  O.  Flood  &  Co. 
at  Galveston,  Tex.,  which  was  established  30  years 
ago  and  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  the  wholesale,  retail  and  bunkering  trade  of  that 
city.  The  business  will  be  continued  along  the 
same  lines  as  heretofore  by  the  new  owners. 

The  financial  columns  of  the  New  York  dailies 
carry  a  report  that  a  holding  company  to  be  named 
the  Acme  Coal  Co.  is  being  organized  under  the 
aws  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  over  several  bitumin¬ 
ous  mining  properties  in  that  State.  The  Pearson 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  with  a  mine  at  Houtzdale,  in  the 
arfield  district,  is  the  only  concern  definitely  men¬ 
tioned  as  likely  to  be  taken  into  the  combine. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  henceforth 
shipments  of  coal  to  Switzerland  may  be  consigned 
to  the  Societe  Co-operative  Suisse  d’Importation  du 
Charbon,  and  furthermore  that  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  importers  in  Switzerland  to  obtain  certi¬ 
ficates  from  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance 
E'conomique  covering  such  importations.  Applica¬ 
tions  on  form  X-A  should  be  filed  with  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington. 

Resumption  of  the  first  aid  corps  contests  so  popu¬ 
lar  among  Lehigh  field  miners  before  the  war  but 
abandoned  when  the  conflict  made  it  necessary  for 
the  collieries  to  work  every  day,  has  been  announced. 
Inter-colliery  races  in  helping  “patients”  will  be 
conducted  this  summer,  followed  by  contests  be¬ 
tween  divisions  and  finally  between  companies.  A 
trophy  cup  will  be  the  prize,  with  a  trip  to  some 
shore  resort  for  the  winning  team  of  five  men  and 
“patient.” . 

A  significant  item  of  the  week’s  news  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  of  the  large  brick  manufacturers  at 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  who  tried  to  resume  operations 
after  a  long  shutdown  and  found  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so  on  anything  like  a  normal  basis 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Not  only  that,  but 
what  few  men  he  did  succeed  in  getting  together 
threw  up  their  jobs  at  noon  and  took  the  first  train 
out  of  town  because  of  some  minor  grievance. 
Other  yards  along  the  Hudson  are  having  the  same 
experience,  so  far  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  men 
is  concerned,  and  it  is  estimated  the  labor  shortage 
and  the  late  start  of  the  season  will  prevent  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  year’s  output  of  bricks 
being  made  this  year. 

The  Girard  Water  Co.,  owned  by  the  Girard 
Estate,  has  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  reservoir  at  Ringtown,  near  from  Shen¬ 
andoah.  The  dam,  which  will  cost  approximately 
$200,000,  will  be  completed  in  about  eight  months 
and  when  it  is  put  into  service  will  go  far  toward 
obviating  summer  water  famines  which  have  at 
times  hampered  mining  operations  in  the  Mahanoy 
Valley.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  will  be  270,- 
000,000  gallons.  Water  will  be  drawn  as  needed 
from  this  reservoir  into  reservoir  No.  5,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  more  than  300,000,000  gallons  and 
serves  as  a  storage  point  whence  water  is  pumped 
to  various  reservoirs  supplying  mines  and  towns. 
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New  Jersey  Industries  Changing  to  Oil. 

Standard’s  Bayonne  Plant  and  Two  Big  Refineries  at  Edgewater  Are  Recent  Examples— 
Conversions  Have  Displaced  Quite  a  Tonnage  of  Anthracite  Steam  Sizes. 


That  the  increasing  use  of  fuel  oil  for  industrial 
purposes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Aork  is 
already  having  some  effect  on  the  market  for  an¬ 
thracite  steam  sizes,  and  promises  to  become  more 
of  a  factor  very  shortly,  cannot  be  denied.  The  size 
chiefly  affected  is  barley,  of  which  a  large  tonnage 
was  used  at  some  of  the  plants  that  have  recently 
installed  oil  burners,  notably  the  Standard  Oil  works 
at  Bayonne.  The  leading  producer  of  oil  was  until 
recently  a  heavy  consumer  of  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  at  its  New  Jersey  plant.  A  short  time  ago, 
however,  the  management  decided  that  with  coal 
prices  on  their  present  level  the  use  of  oil  would  be 
more  economical  for  most  purposes  about  its  plant. 
It  is  understood  that  some  coal  is  still  used,  but  most 
of  the  units  have  been  converted  to  oil. 

Other  examples  of  big  plants  in  the  Metropolitan 
district  that  have  discarded  coal  for  oil,  or  will  do 
so  shortly,  are  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  and 
the  Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co.  Both  of  these  works 
are  located  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  and  both  used  an¬ 
thracite  steam  sizes  as  well  as  bituminous. 

It  is  reported  in  trade  circles  that  the  Standard 
and  Texas  oil  interests  have  agents  at  work  can¬ 
vassing  the  industries  of  Newark  and  other  points  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  trying  to  convert 
them  to  the  use  of  the  liquid  fuel.  The  oil  com¬ 
panies,  it  is  stated,  are  offering  to  install  oil  burners 
under  boilers,  without  charge,  for  manufacturers 
who  will  contract  for  a  five  years’  supply  of  oil.  That 
this  campaign  will  result  in  the  proposition  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  some  of  those  approached  can  scarcely  be 
doubted. 

Some  of  the  coal  tonnage  displaced  by  the  con¬ 
versions  Already  mad«,  as  well  as  those  that  are  in 
prospect,  is  bituminous.  But  the  bituminous  trade  is 
so  vast  that  the  loss  is  only  a  small  matter,  relatively, 
whereas  with  anthracite  it  is  different.  An  important 
percentage  of  the  total  shipments  of  the  steam  sizes, 
especially  barley,  are  used  in  New  York  City  and 
the  surrounding  district.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
tonnage  consumed  locally  is  taken  by  a  comparatively 
few  large  consumers. 

The  loss  of  even  a  few  such  outlets  is  embarrassing 
to  the  producing  interests,  whose  area  of  distribution 
is  limited  by  the  fact  that  few  industrial  consumers 


SCHOOL  CONTRACTS  AWARDED. 


Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co.  Successful 
Bidder  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  has 
awarded  the  contracts  for  supplying  coal  to  the 
public  schools  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  for  the 
coming  year  to  the  Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co. 
The  prices  are  as  follows: 

Manhattan — Broken,  $11.30;  stove,  $11.40;  pea, 
$9.80;  No.  1  buckwheat,  $8.20;  No.  3  buckwheat, 
$7.00;  bituminous,  $8.90.  Total  contract  price,  $344,- 
590.50. 

Bronx — Broken,  $11.50;  stove,  $11.60;  pea,  $10.00; 
No.  1  buckwheat,  $8.40;  No.  3  buckwheat,  $7.20; 
bituminous,  $9.10.  Total  contract  price,  $145,483.50. 

The  Elmhurst  Coal  Co.  has  secured  the  contract 
for  furnishing  coal  to  the  schools  of  Queens,  entire 
borough,  at  the  following  prices : 

Broken,  $10.22 ;  egg,  $10.22 ;  stove,  $10.22 ;  pea, 
$8.90;  No.  1  buckwheat,  $7.12;  No.  3  buckwheat, 
$5.89;  bituminous,  $7.99.  Total  contract  price,  $138,- 
877.75. 

Gavin  Rowe  gets  the  school  contract  for  all  of 
Richmond  Borough,  on  the  following  basis : 

Broken,  $10.67;  egg,  $11.07;  stove,  $11.32;  pea, 
$10.12;  No.  1  buckwheat,  $8.00;  bituminous,  $8.53. 
Total  contract  price,  $37,092.45. 

In  Brooklyn  various  dealers  bid  on  different  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  contracts  have  not  been  awarded  as 
yet. 


located  more  than  150  to  200  miles  from  the  region 
will  use  anthracite,  being  deterred  by  high  freight 
rates.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  and  quite  a 
tonnage  of  the  steam  sizes  is  shipped  to  New  England 
both  by  rail  and  water,  but  the  oil  interests  are  push¬ 
ing  for  new  business  in  that  section  quite  as  actively 
as  elsewhere. 

Coal  People  Not  Much  Worried. 

Just  how  far  oil  will  go  in  displacing  anthracite  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  The  coal  people  do  not  appear  to 
be  worrying  much,  asserting  that  scare  stories  about 
oil  putting  Old  King  Coal  down  and  out  have  been  in 
circulation  at  intervals  for  the  last  50  years  and  that 
the  coal  tonnage  has  gone  on  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  They  consider  the  present  activities  of  the 
oil  interests  as  an  annoyance  rather  than  a  serious 
menace.  The  market,  it  is  contended,  will  probably 
absorb  the  full  output  of  steam  sizes  during  the 
winter,  in  addition  to  such  quantities  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  stock  in  the  summer.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  the  washery  output  will  have  to  be  cur¬ 
tailed  more  than  would  be  necessary  if  a  certain 
amount  of  business  had  not  been  lost. 

At  the  same  time,  oil  competition  is  a  factor  in 
depressing  the  market  for  barley,  since  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  who  have  no  stocking  facilities 
are  competing  so  hard  for  business  that  prices  have 
been  forced  down.  Should  a  condition  develop 
that  would  compel  the  companies  as  well  as  the 
individuals  to  lower  their  price  or  dump  consider¬ 
able  barley  on  the  culm  banks,  it  would  mean  in 
the  long  run  that  a  higher  price  would  have  to  be 
obtained  for  domestic  coal. 

As  showing  how  far  the  oil  producers  are  going 
in  their  efforts  to  find  new  customers,  it  is  stated 
that  owners  of  steam-heated  residences  in  some  parts 
of  New  England  are  being  urged  to  have  their 
furnaces  equipped  with  oil  burners.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  advanced  that  a  building  using  25  tons  of 
anthracite  or  more  per  year,  in  places  where  the 
retail  price  is  $10  or  $12  a  ton,  can  be  heated 
cheaper  with  oil  when  it  has  a  steam  or  hot-water 
heating  system.  It  is  said  that  the  oil  companies 
are  offering  to  enter  into  five-year  contracts  with 
this  class  of  consumers. 


Pennsylvania’s  Coal  Wealth. 

Frank  Hall,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Mines,  is  the  author  of  an  .interest¬ 
ing  booklet  devoted  to  the  mining  industry  of  that 
State. 

A  point  emphasized  by  Mr.  Hall  is  that  the  value 
of  Pennsylvania’s  coal  output  in  1915  exceeded  the 
total  value  of  all  the  copper,  gold  and  silver  mined 
in  the  United  States  in  that  year. 

The  coal  value  for  the  period  stated  he  fixes  at 
almost  $500,000,000,  while  the  value  of  copper,  gold 
and  silver  mined  was  $381,000,000. 

The  pamphlet  discloses  that  the  entire  anthracite 
coal  area,  comprising  about  450  square  miles,  was 
purchased  by  the  proprietary  government  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  for 
$2,500.  Thus  far,  coal  valued  at  $8,000,000,000  has 
been  mined  in  that  area,  according  to  Mr.  Hall’s 
data. 

In  his  discussion  of  Americanism  of  foreign 
speaking  workmen  about  the  mines,  Mr.  Hall  de¬ 
clares  that  education  is  of  supreme  importance. 


Production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1918 
amounted  to  227,714,579  tons,  by  districts  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Scotland,  31,890,218  tons,  Northern,  40,194,361 
tons  York  and  North  Midland  61,273,746  tons,  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  North  Wales  22,672,885  tons,  Ireland, 
92,001  t6ns,  South  Wales,  46,716,535  tons,  Midland 
and  Southern  24,874,833  tons.  In  1917  the  total 
production  amounted  to  248,473,119  tons. 


NEW  DODSON  ENTERPRISE. 


International  Corporation  Organized  to 
Engage  in  Coal  Export  Business 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
announce  the  formation  of  the  Dodson  International 
Coal  Corporation  through  which  company  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  handle  their  export  coal  business  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are :  Alan  C. 
Dodson  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  chairman  of  board ; 
Sterling  J.  Joyner,  president;  John  T.  Morrow  and 
W.  R.  Coyle,  vice  president ;  G.  R.  Radford,  treas¬ 
urer;  H.  W.  Kessler,  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Davison, 
manager. 

The  Dodson  interests  have  been  identified  with 
the  coal  industry  for  sixty  years,  and  they  have 
associated  with  them  Sterling  J.  Joyner  of  the 
American  International  Corporation,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  export  business,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Amalgamated  Steel  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  member  of  the  Degnan  Construction  Co. 
and  other  interests  identified  with  engineering  and 
export,  and  John  T.  Morrow,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Factory  Products  Corporation  and  now 
connected  with  large  engineering  corporations. 

With  tiie  completion  of  this  organization  the 
Dodson  offices  in  New  York  will  be  moved  to  the' 
40th  floor  of  the  Woolworth  building  and  will  be 
in  general  charge  of  J.  H.  Davison  as  tidewater 
and  export  sales  manager.  Mr.  Davison  had  been 
New  York  manager  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  entry  into  the  service 
early  in  1917. 


Government  Calls  for  Coal  Bids. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Fuel 
Branch,  Raw  Material  Division,  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  until  10  a.  m.,  May  31,  for  fur¬ 
nishing  coal  to  all  military  posts  and  camps  in 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Light  Houses,  Detroit,  Mich.,  until  2  p.  m. 
June  10,  for  furnishing  coal  at  Detroit,  Port  Huron, 
Sheboygan,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Marquette  and 
Houghton,  Mich.,  Ashland,  Wis.  and  Duluth,  Minn. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Director 
of  Purchases,  Munitions  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  until  June  2,  for  furnishing  approximately  two 
and  one-half  million  tons  bituminous,  half  million 
tons  anthracite  coal  and  7,000  tons  coke,  estimated, 
to  be  furnished  to  all  Army  camps  and  posts  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 


Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  thus  pays  his  respects  to  an  old- 
time  hotel  that  will  probably  be  identified  by  more 
than  a  few  coal  men : 

“  I  he  worst  hotel  for  its  size  in  this  country 
or  any  other  is  one  that  overlooks  the  rail¬ 
road  yards  in  a  smallish  city  on  the  edge  of 
the  Allegheny  coal  fields  not  very  far  from 
Pittsburgh.  It  has  hot  and  running  cock-roaches 
on  every  floor  and  all-night  switch-engine  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  also  haunted.  The  ghost  of  a  red 
cabbage  which  was  tragically  boiled  to  death 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  about  the  time 
the  present  carpets  in  the  guest  rooms  were  last 
cleaned,  stalks  through  the  corridors  in  the  still 
watches  of  the  night  and  sniffs  at  the  keyholes. 

“This  establishment  though  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  typical  examples  of  a  well-nigh  extinct 
species.” 

It  must  lie  said,  however,  that  it  was  all  right  in 
i's  time  and  there  are  many  pleasant  memories  asso¬ 
ciated  therewith.  Long  after  other  hotels  began  to 
retrench  on  the  matter  of  food  supply,  it  continued 
on  the  American  plan  with  meals  as  liberally  propor¬ 
tioned  as  the  sills  of  a  freight  car — meals  calculated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  hungry  brakeman. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Prices. 

Reports  received  by  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  show  sales  of  approximately  1,625,000  tons  in 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  during  the  five  work¬ 
ing  day  period  ending  May  14,  of  which  1,020,000 
tons  were  reported  sold  on  contract  at  $2.50. 

The  remaining  600,000  tons  were’  disposed  of  at 
the  following  prices  :  $2.45  to  $2.50  inclusive,  80,000 
tons;  $2.51  to  $2.65  inclusive,  121,000  tons  (including 
51.000  tons  at  $2.64  and  59.000  tons  at  $2.59)  ;  at 
$2.()0  to  $275  inclusive,  10,500  tons;  at  $2.78,  49,400 
tons;  at  $2.80,  56,900  tons;  at  $2.85,  17,700  tons;  at 
$2.87,  15,000  tons;  at  $2.90,  13,800  tons;  at  $2.94, 
39,700  tons;  at  $2.95,  150,000  tons. 

Approximately  27,000  tons  were  sold  at  prices  be¬ 
low  $2.45  (ranging  down  to  $2.00),  and  20,000  tons 
were  sold  at  prices  above  $2.95,  ranging  up  to  $3.50. 
This  included  the  sale  of  13,000  tons  at  $3,142. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Association  Officers. 

Harry  Boulton,  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  a  well-known 
Central  Pennsylvania  coal  operator,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  which  was  held  in  Altoona,  last  week. 

Other  officers  were  elected  as  follows;  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  M.  J.  Rrackcn,  of  Gallitzin ;  secretary,  Charles 
J.  O’Neill,  Clearfield;  and  statistician,  W.  A.  Jones, 
Hollidaysburg. 

The  following  members  were  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Nominating  Committee:  T.  H.  Watkins,  New  York; 
M.  J.  Bracken.  Gallitzin ;  B.  M.  Clark,  Punxsu- 
tawney;  E.  B.  Chase,  Philadelphia;  Harry  Boulton, 
Clearfield;  Hor..  T.  L.  Eyre,  West  Chester;  D.  C. 
Morgan,  Kittanning;  Richard  Peale,  St.  Benedict; 
H.  B.  Scott,  Philipsburg;  J.  S.  Somerville,  Roberts- 
dale;  T.  H.  Wigton,  Philadelphia;  I.  A.  Boucher, 
Beaverdale;  J.  C.  Cosgrove,  Johnstown;  George  H. 
Francis,  Grcensburg;  Thomas  F.  Kelly,  Coalport; 
Robert  Somerville,  \Vinburne;  J.  William  Wetter, 
Philipsburg;  J.  R.  Casely,  Dubois;  W.  R.  Craig,  St. 
Mary’s ;  T.  V.  Gould,  Brisbin ;  and  C.  H.  Jacobs, 
Philadelphia. 


ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS  BY  SIZES  AND  REGIONS. 

Figures  showing  the  shipments  of  anthracite  by  regions  and  sizes  during  the  calendar 
year  1918  have  just  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  They  are  presented  below, 
together  with  figures  showing  total  shipments  by  districts  in  1917 : 

Anthracite  shipped  in  1918,  by  regions  and  sizes,  in  gross  tons. 


Lehigh  region  Schuylkill  region 


Size 

Mines 

Washeries 

Mines 

Washeries 

Dredges 

I  ,ii nip  . 

.  7,211 

64,346 

(i .  *  414,153 

4,314 

1,156,097 

Kfrcr  . 

.  1,345,485 

10,764 

2,464,991 

8,272 

. 

20  710 

3  228  731 

13  528 

Chestnut  . 

.  2,226,055 

214,623 

4409,420 

134,041 

171 

Pea  . 

.  1,027,559 

92,452 

1,937,187 

375,930 

1,494 

Buckwheat  No.  1  . . 

.  1,532,535 

157,006 

3,16 3,733 

646,776 

2,908 

Buckwheat  No.  2  .. 

.  582,759 

177,273 

952,041 

483,742 

26,802 

Buckwheat  No.  3  . 

.  656,326 

369,212 

1,855,371 

660,719 

34,863 

Boiler  . 

339,727 

11,111 

287,750 

45,198 

52,419 

Other  (j . 

.  482,877 

97,684 

197,967 

101,832 

3,278 

Total  . 

.  10,396,893 

1,155,149 

19,417,634 

2,470,038 

121,935 

Per  Per 

cent  cent 

Sullivan 

of  of 

Wyoming  region 

County 

Total 

Total 

total  total 

Mines  Washeries  Dredge 

s  Mines 

1918 

1917 

1918  1917 

Lump  . 

61,972  . 

133,529 

154,597 

.2  .2 

Broken  .  3,141,248  2,245  .... 

32,263 

4,750,320 

4,531,889 

6.2  5.9 

Egg  .  6,385,431  28,108  .... 

36,912 

10,279,963 

10,431,455 

13.4  13.5 

Stove  .  8,256,966  65,819  701 

54,289 

13,422,950 

14,324,505 

17.5  18.5 

Chestnut  . 10,480.078  167,424  930 

75,399 

17,408,141 

17,753,449 

22.7  22.8 

Pea  .  2,780,922  202,614  490 

52,733 

6,471,381 

6,824,003 

8.4  8.8 

Buck.  No.  1 .  4,475,507  821,951  380 

10,800,796 

11,659,176 

14.1  15.0 

Buck.  No.  2 .  2,031,978  1,141,427  .... 

5,396,022 

6,119,555 

7.0  7.9 

Buck.  No.  3 .  1.216,394  231,979  .... 

5,024,864 

3,073,684 

6.5  4.0 

Boiler  . 

760.140  178,844  .... 

1,675,189 

1,689,075 

2.2  2.2 

Other  a . 

271.601  40,889  .... 

161.874 

1,358,002 

928,655 

1.8  1.2 

■  Total  . 39,862,237  2,881,300  2,501 

413,470 

76,721,157 

77,490,043  1 

100.0  100.0 

a  Includes  quantity  reported  as  culm,  buckwheat,  No.  4,  buckwheat  No.  5,  screenings  and 
mine  run. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

KOPPERS  COKE 

“The  Ideal  Fuel"  for  the  Domestic  Trade 

In  order  to  induce  early  buying  of  next  season’s  fuel,  we  have  announced  a  special  price  to  Koppers 
dealers  for  early  shipment  that  enables  them  to  make  a  particularly  attractive  price  to  their  trade  for  ‘ 
deliveries  now. 

Our  advertising  in  the  various  local  newspapers  will  urge  the  advantage  of  early  buying  to  the 
householder.  - 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  dealers  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Dealer,  are  you  getting  your  share  of  this 
profitable  business  in  your  section?  Write,  call  or  ’phone. 

DEBEVOISE-ANDERSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Domestic  Coke  Department  S.  56  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CLITTER  COAL  COMPANY 

»()  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

BEST  GRADES  _ 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 
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PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  was  a  Pittsburgh  visitor  this  week.  He  was 
en  route  to  Morgantown  after  a  business  trip  to 
Cleveland. 

There  is  now  a  good  demand  for  coke  at  $4  to 
$4.25  for  foundry  grade.  There  are  some  move¬ 
ments  now  at  $3.85  and  $3.90,  and  a  few  cars  of  off- 
grade  at  $3.75. 

Reports  for  the  second  week  of  this  month  show 
that  production  of  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  has 
increased  to  about  69  per  cent  of  capacity.  This 
reflects  a  steady  increase  from  the  low  point  of 
several  months  ago. 

Much  interest  is  heing  manifested  by  operators  of 
the  Pittsburgh  district  in  the  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Coal  Association  in  Cleveland  June 
3.  A  large  delegation  is  expected  to  go  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  from  Pittsburgh. 

F.  B.  Lincoln,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad 
&  Coal  Co.,  was  unable  to  attend  the  National  Coal 
Association  convention  in  Chicago.  James  Patter¬ 
son,  of  the  Youghiougheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  who 
is  an  alternate  delegate,  went  in  his  stead. 

Charles  M.  Means,  consulting  engineer,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  in  active  operation  a  plant  in  Virginia  for 
the  purpose  of  transforming  bituminous  coal  into 
anthracite.  A  bulletin  showing  that  the  experiments 
have  been  successful  is  expected  at  any  time. 

If.  N.  Zern,  head  of  the  Keystone  Publishing  Co., 
and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  coal 
authorities,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  “De¬ 
pletion  of  Present  Coal  Fields  and  the  Coal  Supply 
of  the  Future”  before  the  members  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  at  their  luncheon  in  the 
William  Penn  Hotel  this  week. 

Q.  A.  Marshall,  Cleveland  coal  operator,  during  a 
visit  to  Pittsburgh  this  week,  declared  that  there  is 
a  tendency  everywhere  in  the  country  toward  higher 
coal  prices.  He  predicts  that,  if  the  labor  supply 
increases  during  the  next  90  days,  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing  as  is  expected,  miners  will  make  more 
money  than  they  have  ever  made  before,  with  a 
resultant  record  production  of  coal. 

Coal  operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  received 
confirmation  Tuesday  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  of  the  report  that  there  is  now- 
in  progress  a  general  exodus  of  labor  to  foreign 
countries.  The  next  30  days,  it  is  estimated,  will 
reflect  the  effects  of  this  exodus.  It  was  expected 
that  the  question  would  be  brought  up  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week,  and  that  perhaps  the  combined  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  coal  industry  of  the  United  States  may 
find  some  remedy  to  avert  a  disaster. 

The  car  question  again  looms  up.  There  is  not  a 
car  shortage  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  with 
the  revival  of  activity  in  the  coke  trade,  coke  cars 
which  were  being  used  in  the  coal  business  are  now 
being  ..transferred  to  the  Connellsville  district.  One 
operator,  who  has  a  contract  to  ship  exclusively  to 
the  lakes,  has  been  given  cars  of  a  type  absolutely 
impossible  in  the  lake  trade  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  unloading  them  at  the  docks.  Others  are  re¬ 
porting  like  trouble,  and  they  are  made  fearful  by 
rumors  coming  to  their  ears  that  present  delays  in 
repairing  cars  will  result  in  a  serious  shortage  very 
shortly. 


Western  Kentucky  Rate  Reductions. 

Washington,  May  21. — Marked  decreases  in  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  from  western  Kentucky  to  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  and  southwestern  territory,  Illinois  and 
other  Northern  and  Western  States,  effective  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  were  ordered  today  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

Rates  assailed  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors  Association  in  a  complaint  against  the  Illinois 
Central  and  other  carriers  were  held  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  be  not  unreasonable  in  themselves,  but  unduly 
prejudicial  compared  with  rates  to  competing  points. 
Differentials  which  will  necessitate  reductions  to 
bring  the  various  rates  into  harmony  were  prescribed. 


SAWARD'S  JOURNAL 


GROWING  USE  OF  COKE  FOR 
DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 


Dealers  Take  Advantage  of  Low  Price  Appeal 
and  Place  Considerable  Tonnage. 

The  established  retail  coal  dealers  in  eastern  towns 
and  cities  are  gradually  becoming  converted  to  the 
opportunities  that  lie  in  the  handling  of  Koppers 
coke  for  domestic  purposes,  according  to  information 
from  the  Debevoise- Anderson  Co.,  New  York,  who 
are  handling  the  product  from  their  own  plant.  In 
an  announcement  to  the  trade  the  company  says : 

The  fact  that  “Koppers”  coke  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  retail  trade  in  this 
section  is  demonstrated  by  the  activity  of  dealers  in 
stocking  now  at  the  present  favorable  prices  to  take 
care  of  the  public  demand  by  householders  who  are 
buying  this  ideal  fuel  for  the  home  in  increasing 
numbers.  While  of  course  “Koppers”  coke  has  been 
established  for  years  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  Koppers  plants  have  been  in  operation,  it  is 
new  in  this  part  of  the  country  simply  because  there 
has  never  been  a  Koppers  by-product  plant  here  in 
the  east. 

A  general  knowledge  of  this  good  fuel  has  been 
limited  to  the  industrial  trade  who,  of  course,  are 
taking  the  bulk  of  the  production,  The  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  secures  in  his  delivery  for  household  use  the 
same  high  grade  product  which  has  been  produced 
under  a  very  exacting  process  with  the  idea  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  very  best  grade  of  fuel. 

Unfortunately,  the  popular  conception  of  coke  is 
the  ordinary  gas-house  product.  For  certain  uses 
this  has  its  field,  but  is  not  at  all  comparable  for 
domestic  use  to  “Koppers”  coke,  which  represents 
i  he  maximum  in  efficiency,  cleanliness  and  economy. 
It  is  produced  in  all  of  the  usual  domestic  sizes,  egg, 
stove,  nut  and  pea.  The  nut  and  stove  sizes  are 
particularly  suitable  for  the  domestic  trade,  and  it 
is  with  these  sizes  dealers  are  having  the  most  suc¬ 
cess. 

Dealers  are  interested  in  the  effort  to  induce  the 
buying  public  to  give  consideration  to  putting  in  their 
fuel  supply  now  and  at  the  present  prices  they  can 
make  delivered  prices  that  are  an  inducement  to 
householders  to  put  in  their  supply  now  and  thereby 
relieve  the  situation  which  from  present  indications 
is  going  to  prevail,  particularly  as  regards  domestic 
fuel,  next  fall  and  winter. 


W.  Arthur  Hitchins,  of  Frostburg,  one  of  the 
best  known  figures  in  the  Allegheny  County  coal 
circles,  died  last  Thursday  at  the  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Baltimore.  He  was  50  years  old  and  a  member 
of  the  well  known  Hitchins  farfiily,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  prominent  in  coal  and  mercantile 
operations  in  the  county.  He  succeeded  his'  father, 
the  late  Adam  E.  Hitchins,  as  president  of  the 
Hitchins  Brothers  Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  was  the 
head  at  the  time  of  his  death.  _ 

He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Citizens'  National 
Bank  and  of  the  Hutchins-Brophy  Coal  Corporation. 


WANTED. 

Experienced  salesman  for  New  York  and 
vicinity,  by  large  producing  company.  Ad¬ 
dress  “X.  Y.  Z.”,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED. 

High  grade  salesman  for  New  Jersey  ter¬ 
ritory  desired.  Only  those  with  coal  knowl¬ 
edge"  and  experience  need  apply.  Give 
references  and  particulars  in  full.  Address 
“Box  5,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

MANAGER  ^WANTED 

For  large  wholesale  coal  business  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  for  old  house.  Good  opportunity. 
Correspondence  will  be  confidential.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Philadelphia,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


May  24,  1919 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

F.  M.  Durkee,  leading  coal  merchant  of  Lake  Ge¬ 
neva,  Wis.,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  business  visit  Tues¬ 
day. 

H.  M.  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.,  is  on  the  job  again  after  a  ten  days’  fishing 
trip  in  the  East. 

George  F.  Stahmer,  president  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  spent  several  days  of  this  week  visit¬ 
ing  the  trade  in  Milwaukee. 

Wickham  &  Burton  have  announced  the  accession 
of  H.  H.  Buckwalter,  formerly  of  the  C.  W.  &  F. 
Coal  Co.,  to  their  sales  staff. 

George  S.  Wood  &  Co.  have  moved  their  office 
from  room  1409  Fisher  building  to  room  705,  where 
larger  quarters  have  been  secured. 

F.  M.  Wattles,  treasurer  of  the  Interstate  Coal  & 
Dock  Cc>.,  has  been  visiting  the  executive  offices  of 
the  company  at  Green  Bay  this  week. 

Wright  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  sales  force 
Harold  Davis  and  J.  L.  Snydacker,  popular  members 
of  the  old  O.  S.  Richardson  Co.  staff. 

C.  T.  Malcolmson,  president  of  the  Malcolmson 
Briquet  Engineering  Co.,  has  just  returned  to  New 
York  after  spending  a  week  in  Chicago. 

Walter  Bledsoe,  president  of  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co.,  was  in  the  city  the  last  week  from  Terre  Haute, 
having  recently  returned  from  a  visit  in  California. 

We  learn  at  the  Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co.’s  general  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  McCormick  building  that  their  Royal- 
ton  mine  showed  a  record  tonnage  output  last  month. 

Alfred  O.  Tandy  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  F ranklin-T andy  Coal  Co.  and  in  Franklin, -Tandy 
&  Lomish,  Inc.,  to  Edward  T.  Franklin  and  asso¬ 
ciates. 

The  Chicago  coal  trade  expect  to  raise  $25,000  to¬ 
wards  a  fund  which  will  be  used  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  relief  of  returned  Illinois  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines. 

Burt  Pratt,  formerly  in  the  telephone  business  and 
later  a  record  coal  salesman,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Republic  C.  &  C.  Co.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  Schlosser. 

G.  V.  McShane,  northwestern  sales  manager  of  the 
White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
has  for  about  two  weeks  been  making  a  tour  of  the 
trade  through  Michigan. 

Col.  J.  B.  Sanborn’s  131st  infantry  regiment— the 
old  “Dandy  1st  Illinois”— is  on  the  way  home  from 
Europe.  A  royal  welcome  is  being  planned  for  the 
coal  trade  soldier  leader  and  his  valorous  men. 

The  Zimmerman  Coal  Co.  and  the  Hall-Zimmer- 
man  Coal  Co.  have  opened  a  joint  office  at  555  Old 
Colony  building,  with  M.  J.  Carlin  in  charge  as  sales 
manager.  They  represent  interests  in  the  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  field. 

H.  H.  Krumann,  head  of  the  Brown  Coal  Co., 
Sioux  City,  la.,  stopped  off  in  Chicago  on  his  re¬ 
turn  trip  from  the  Hazard,  Ky.,  coal  fields,  where  his 
company  has  interests.  He  reports  labor  conditions 
there  as  not  satisfactory  or  hopeful. 

F.  H.  Harwood,  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Coal  Traffic  Bureau,  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary 
of  the  Franklin  &  Williamson  Counties  Operators 
Association,  have  returned  from  Washington,  where 
they  were  called  into  conference  with  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  on  the  matter  of  western 
freight  rate  adjustment. 

Joseph  B.  Rovnon,  vice-president  of  the  J.  K. 
Dering  Coal  Co.,  accompanied  by  his  family,  has 
been  recuperating  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  A.  K. 
Odell,  sales  manager  of  the  same  company,  is  look¬ 
ing  over  the  situation  at  Omaha  with  the  view  to 
new  accessions  of  business. 

President  Thomas  D.  Haskett,  of  the  Power  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  from  the  South  much  improved  in 
health.  While  he  will  have  regular  hours  at  the 
company’s  offices  in  the  Fisher  building,  the  heavy 
daily  work  will  for  some  weeks  to  come  be  carried 
by  the  other  officers  and  executive  staff  members  of 
the  organization.  Mr. .  Haskett’s  many  friends  will 
hail  his  early  and  complete  recovery. 
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Eighth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  eighth  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918, 


was : 

Company  and  Address  Tons 

Morris  Run  CM.  Co.,  Blossburg .  319,436 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp.,  Clearfield .  295,399 

Moshannon  CM.  Co.,  Osceola  Mills .  288,844 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp.,  Winburne _  288,770 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Snow  Shoe .  282,412 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  Morrisdale .  279,042 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr.  Inc.,  St.  Benedict..  268,179 

Kelley  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  Snow  Shoe .  238,764 

Blossburg  Coal  Co.,  Arnott .  203,092 

Moravian  Coal  Co.,  Snow  Shoe .  167,595 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Antrim .  155,312 

Cunard  Coal  Co.,  Morrisdale .  151,200 

Ashman  Coal  Co.,  Philipsburg .  104,964 

Woodland  Cannel  Coal  Co.,  Woodland _  97,437 

Bald  Hill  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  96,698 

James  F.  Stott,  Philipsburg .  96,486 

Clarence  Coal  Co.,  Clarence .  89,673 

H.  B.  Scott,  Philipsburg .  81,583 

Liberty  CM.  Co.,  Madera .  78,608 

O'Donnell  Bros.,  Morris  Run .  78,053 

Victoria  CM.  Co.,  Philipsburg . .  71,337 

Goshen  Coal  Co.,  Clearfield .  68,372 

Harbison- Walker  Ref.  Co.,  Pittsburgh _  65,568 

Atherson-Barnes  Co.,  Philipsburg .  62,541 

Royal  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  61,891 

Thomas  J.  Lee,  Philipsburg .  60,054 

J.  Edward  Horn,  Philipsburg .  52,144 

Geo.  Stott  &  Co.,  Philipsburg .  51,522 

E.  J.  Goodyear,  Munsons .  49,472 

A.  B.  Lansberry.  Woodland .  49,372 

Ghem  Coal  Co.,  Philipsburg .  47,356 

Scootac  Mining  Co.,  Williamsport .  45,614 

Grassflat  Coal  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  41,871 

Lane  CM.  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg .  40,046 

Stott-Hartley  Coal  Co.,  Philipsburg .  34,781 

Kato  Coal  Co.,  Curwensville .  33,975 

Potter-Bigler  &  Potter,  Inc.,  Clearfield....  33,554 

Smaller  operators  .  627,815 

Total,  1918  .  5,156,832 

Total,  1917  .  5,091,940 


Joseph  Knapper,  Inspector. 


Seventeenth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Seventeenth  bituminous 
district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year 


1918,  was : 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Pittsburgh  Term.  RR.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  2,096,241 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  1,560,541 

Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh  541,304 

Chartiers  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  331,499 

Lindley  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  190,579 

Country  Club  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  112,414 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  97,746 

Fair  Haven  Coal  Co.,  .  .  91,640 

Bruceton  Fuel  Co.,  .  .  41,865 

Rand  Coal  Co.,  .  36,014 

Bowerton  Coal  Co.,  .  35,474 

Hays  Gas  Coal  Co., . .  32,292 

Glass  Run  Coal  Co.,  .  30,613 

Smaller  operators  .  202,865 

Total,  1918  .  5,401,047 

Total,  1917  . 5,199,126 


John  I.  Pratt,  Inspector. 


COAL  FREIGHT  RATES. 


To  Eastern  Points. 

Rate  per  Gross  Ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Chester,  Pa . 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

*Johnstown,  pa . 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  P.  R.  R.  and  P.  &  R . 

New, York,  N.  Y.  (37th  St.) . 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (B’klyn)  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Sparrows  Point  . 

Steelton,  Pa . 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

To  Atlantic  Ports  via  P.  R.  R.: 

Greenwich,  local  . 

Greenwich,  export  . 

South  Amboy,  F.  O.  B.  vessels . 

Harsimus  Cove . 

Greenville  . 

Canton,  Balto.,  local  . 

Canton,  Balto.,  export . 

To  Atlantic  Ports  via  B.  &  O. : 

St.  George  Coal  Piers . 

St.  George  for  Export . 

Philadelphia  Coal  Piers  . 

Philadelphia  for  Export  • . 

Curtis  Bay  Piers . 

Curtis  Bay  for  Export . 


Originating  District. 

Connellsville. 

Westmoreland. 


ttsburgh. 

Fairmont. 

G'burg. 

Latrobe. 

$2.60 

$2.45 

$2.30 

$2.20 

2.70 

2.55 

2.40 

2.30 

2.20 

2.05 

1.90 

1.80 

1.30 

1.30 

•  •  « 

... 

2.50 

2.35 

2.20 

2.10 

2.80 

2.65 

2.50 

2.40 

2.90 

2.75 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.45 

2.30 

2.20 

2.60 

2.45 

2.30 

2.20 

2.20 

2.05 

1.90 

1.80 

2.70 

2.55 

2.40 

2.30 

2.70 

2.55 

2.40 

2.30 

2.35 

2.20 

2.05 

1.95 

2.20 

2.05 

1.90 

1.80 

2.55 

2.40 

2.25 

2.15 

2.60 

2.45 

2.30 

2.21 

2.60 

2.45 

2.30 

2.20 

2.25 

2.20 

2.05 

1.95 

2.13 

1.98 

1.83 

1.73 

2.80 

2.65 

2.45 

2.30 

... 

2.35 

2.20 

... 

2.20 

2.05 

2.35 

2.20 

... 

2.13 

1.98 

*The  Rate  from  points  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  the  Fairmont  group  south  of 
the  Pennsylvania  state  line  to  Johnstown  is  $1.40  per  net  ton.  Rates  to  Johnstown  from 
Greensburg  and  Latrobe  groups  apply  specifically  from  point  of  origin  to  destination. 

The  Connellsville  Rate  applies  to  shipments  from  points  on  the  Southwest 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  south  of  .Ruffsdale;  from  points  on  the 
Pittsburgh,  Virginia  &  Charleston  and  points  on  the  Monongahela  River  Railroad. 

The  Fairmont  Rate  on  shipments  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  applies  to  ship¬ 
ments  from  points  east  of  Suterville,  Pa.;  from  points  on  the  Smithfield  & 
Masontown  Branch  and  from  the  Fairmont  Region  of  West  Virginia. 


To  Western  Points. 

Rate  per  Net  Ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

Pittsburgh 

Group. 

(1) 

Originating 

Uppei 

C’ville. 

(2) 

District. 

Lower 

C’ville. 

(3) 

Canton,  O . 

.  $1.40 

$1.50 

$1.60 

Chicago,  Ill . 

.  2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Cleveland,  O . 

.  1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

Columbus,  O . 

.  1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

Detroit,  Mich . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

Indiana  Harbor,  Ind . 

.  2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Toledo,  O . 

.  1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

Youngstown,  O . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

1.40 

Lake  Ports  . 

.  1.30 

1.36 

1.45 

These  rates  apply  in  a  general  way  to  shipments  from  the  territory  described. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  extensions  to  the  specific  rates  quoted  and  in  each 
case  before  applying  the  rate  as  a  basis  for  freight  charges  the  shipper  or  con¬ 
signee  should  determine  the  exact  location  of  the  mine  from  which  the  business 
will  move,  then  refer  to  the  tariff  naming  the  rate  in  question. 

The  Pittsburgh  District  includes  points  east  as  far  as  Latrobe  and  south  on 
the  Southwest  Branch  to  and  including  Ruffsdale;  south  to  and  including  Browns¬ 
ville  and  Braznell  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  &  Charleston  Railroad ;  eastward  to 
Dawson  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  eastward  to  Dickerson  Run  and 
southwest  to  and  including  Brownsville  on  the  New  York  Central  lines. 

The  Connellsville  District  includes  points  on  the  Southwest  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  south  of  Ruffsdale ;  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  &  Charles¬ 
ton  except  Braznell  and  all  Monongahela  River  Railroad  points;  New  York 
Central  points  east  of  Dickerson  Run,  including  Connellsville  Transfer,  and 
points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Dawson  to  Point  Marion,  Pa. 


Fifth  Anthracite  District 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Fifth  anthracite  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 


Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  West.  RR.  Co.,  Scranton -  2,677,921 

Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  542,118 

Scranton  Anth.  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  98,572 

Carleton  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  55,360 

Meadow  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  17,017 

South  Side  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  16,667 

Spruks  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  14,533 

John  Gibbons  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  12,022 

Total,  1918  .  3,434,210 

Total,  1917  .  3,444,244 


S.  J.  Phillips,  Inspector. 


PROGRESS  OF  ANTHRACITE  TRADE. 

While  the  anthracite  trade  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  expand  at  the  same 
ratio  that  the  bituminous  trade  does,  there  has  been,  nevertheless,  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  growth  achieved  in  the  last  half  century.  We  give  below  figures 
showing  the  output  by  districts  for  certain  years  at  intervals  of  ten  years  from 
1872  to  1912,  inclusive,  adding  for  comparison  the  results  for  1918. 


Year. 

Schuykill. 

Lehigh. 

Wyoming. 

Total. 

1872  . 

.  6,694,890 

3,873,339 

9,101,549 

19,699,788 

1882  . 

.  9,459,288 

5,689,437 

13,971,371 

29,120,096 

1892  . 

.  12,626,784 

6,451,076 

22,815,480 

41,893,340 

1902  . 

.  8,471,391 

3,470,736 

19,258,763 

31,200,890 

1912 . 

.  18,013,406 

8,867,115 

37,025,311 

63,905,832 

1918 . 

.  22,755,365 

11,511,760 

42,382,793 

76,649,918 
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Buffalo  Retail  Convention  Adjourns 

National  Body  Concludes  Three-Day  Session  Featured  by  Many  Interesting  Addresses — 
John  E.  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia,  Elected  President;  S.  B.  Crowell,  Treasurer. 


Following  the  address  of  Commissioner  Arthur  F. 
Rice  on  Thursday  morning  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  in  its  convention  at  Buffalo 
last  week  took  up  committee  work  and  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  report  of  the  selection  of  directors,  21 
in  number,  as  follows : 

For  three  years — W.  A.  Smoot,  Alexandria,  Va. ; 
Charles  B.  Staats,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Walker  Cottrell, 
Richmond,  Va.;  W.  M.  Bertolet,  Reading,  Pa.; 
Saul  Munter,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  John  M.  Daly, 
London,  Ont.,  and  A.  P.  Smith,  Denver,  Col. 

For  two  years — John  E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia;  W. 

A.  Clark,  Boston;  W.  Hamilton  Smith,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Wallace 

B.  Phinney,  Boston;  Thomas  Cossey,  Danville,  Ill., 
and  William  Bartrim,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  one  year — B.  M.  Watts,  Baltimore;  W.  T.  C. 
Berlin,  Memphis.  Term. ;  Milton  E.  Robinson,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Albert  E.  May,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Richard  J. 
Wulff,  Brooklyn ;  Ewald  Schiewe,  Detroit,  and  Arch. 
Coleman,  Minneapolis. 

These  directors  were  all  elected  on  Friday.  It  was 
decided  that  no  delegate  could  cast  the  vote  of  an 
absent  member  of  his  delegation  or  association  un¬ 
less  he  held  a  proxy  from  him. 

A  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  St.  Louis  was  made  by  Vice- 
President  Lloyd,  who  said  that  the  proceedings 
would  make  a  better  citizen  of  anyone  who  might 
hear  them.  A  building  for  the  body  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  Washington,  he  stated. 

It  was  reported  by  W.  M.  Bertolet  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  railroads,  as  arranged  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  convention  last  year,  had  brought  about  great 
results,  but  at  the  request  of  the  roads  no  particulars 
were  given  out. 

J.  C.  Tattersall  gave  an  outline  of  the  card  sys¬ 
tem  used  in  his  town,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  something  on 
the  plan  of  a  credit  bureau,  and  said  it  was  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Membership  of  New  Executive  Committee 

It  was  agreed  that  the  officers  of  the  association 
should  be  members,  ex-officio,  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  The  other  members,  named  by  the  chair, 
were:  W.  A.  Smoot,  Alexandria,  Va.;  R.  R.  Yeag- 
ley,  Indianapolis ;  W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  Memphis ;  W.  M. 
Bertolet,  Reading,  Pa. ;  W.  B.  Phinney,  Boston ;  A. 
F.  Rice,  New  York;  J.  Harry  West,  Baltimore,  and 
Walker  Cottrell,  Richmond. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  George  H. 
Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association,  whose  address  appears  on  an¬ 
other  page. 

Committee  reports  brought  out  an  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  of  advertising  in  the  local 
papers.  Everybody  was  in  favor  of  it  and  much 
was  said  of  the  success  that  had  already  been  met 
with.  Daily  papers  with  advertisements  in  them 
and  sample  sheets  were  shown.  Some  of  the  large 
cities  are  getting  up  funds  for  meeting  the  expenses. 
Delegates  from  other  towns  proposed  to  go  into  it 
also.  It  brought  the  consumer  and  the  dealer  to¬ 
gether,  it  was  said.  One  speaker  said  he  did  not 
solicit  business.  He  advertised  and  it  came  to  him. 

The  session  of  Thursday  afternoon  was  closed 
with  an  address  on  “Co-operation  in  the  Coal 
Trade,”  by  Edward  W.  Parker,  Director  of  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information.  Fie  presented 
figures  to  show  that  a  marked  decline  in  proportion 
of  the  domestic  sizes  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  steam  sizes,  which  are  sold  at  less  than  cost.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  condition  might  be  remedied 
by  co-operation  between  the  producing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  ends. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Parker’s  address 
was  a  chart  which  showed  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal  as  compared  with  that  of  other  necessities. 
The  figures  were  from  statistics  compiled  in  De¬ 
cember,  1918,  by  the  U.  S.  labor  bureau.  They 
.showed  anthracite  coal  has  increased  51.5  per  cent 


while  some  of  the  other  commodities  are  as  follows : 

Milk,  163  per  cent;  wheat,  154  per  cent;  cotton, 
middling,  137  per  cent ;  bacon,  137  per  cent ;  lard,  132 
per  cent;  flour,  127  per  cent;  hams,  121  per  cent; 
butter,  116  per  cent;  shoes,  108.8  per  cent;  sugar, 
104.7  per  cent ;  cornmeal,  102.5  per  cent ;  bituminous 
coal,  86.4  per  cent. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Parker  quoted  Professor  Fisher 
of  Yale  to  show  the  improbability  of  any  drop  in 
the  price  of  coal.  He  said  the  noted  authority  on 
economics  had  gone  on  record  as  saying:  “Prices 
are  not  going  to  drop.  Labor  is  going  to  stay  up. 
Raw  materials  are  going  to  stay  up.  We  are  on  a 
permanently  higher  level.” 

The  annual  banquet  on  Friday  evening  was  well 
attended  and  everybody  enjoyed  himself. 

Election  of  Officers 

Only  one  session  was  held  on  Friday,  as  some  of 
the  speakers  on  the  list  were  not  present.  The  di¬ 
rectors  announced  the  election  of  officers  as  follows: 
President,  John  E.  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia;  vice-pres¬ 
idents,  Peter-  Beck,  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  (first)  ;  W.  A. 
Clark,  of  Boston;  T.  Percy  Bryan,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  Charles  B.  Staats,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  D.  Jones,  of 
Chicago ;  treasurer,  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

In  a  short  address  on  “Sales  to  Employees,”  Peter 
Beck  condemned  the  practice  and  said  that  nobody 
was  the  gainer  by  it.  In  this  connection  a  report  was 
made  by  W.  J.  Noble,  of  Buffalo,  on  a  trip  he,  with  a 
delegation,  had  just  made  to  the  local  plant  of  the 
Larkin  Co.,  to  ask  the  management  to  give  up  this 
practice.  He  was  told  that  these  sales  were  made 
by  a  co-operative  association  of  the  employees  and 
the  request  to  discourage  it  was  refused.  Mr.  Noble 
said  he  feared  the  practice  would  spread,  as  other 
big  concerns  had  these  societies. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  varied  the  usual 
thanks  to  the  entertainers  by  noting  that  an  unusual 
number  of  those  on  the  convention  programme 
were  ill.  They  included  the  president,  W.  A. 
Smoot,  Chairman  J.  Harry  West  of  the  executive 
committee,  T.  Percy  Bryan,  of  the  same  committee, 
and  Albert  H.  Tracy,  chairman  of  the  Buffalo  com¬ 
mittee  of  arrangements,  who  had  been  taken  serious¬ 
ly  ill  just  before  the  convention  assembled. 

Differences  of  Opinion  on  Sizing. 

The  report  on  coal  sizes  brought  out  a  long  debate, 
the  speakers  not  fully  agreeing  to  the  proposition 
that  domestic  sizes  be  not  more  than  two,  with 
broken  and  large  pea  considered  as  special,  and 
steam  sizes  to  be  not  more  than  three.  It  was  stated 
that  the  operators  had  requested  action  in  some¬ 
thing  that  fashion.  All  agreed  that  there  were 
too  many  sizes.  They  embarrassed  the  trade  all 
through  and  did  no  service  to  the  consumer.  An 
effort  was  made  to  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  as  being  too  weighty  for  the  full 
body  to  pass  upon,  but  that  was  voted  down  and 
the  proposiP on  0f  the  committee  was  substantially 
adopted. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning,  but  the  president  said 
that  Stanley  B.  Houck  had  come  down  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  in  order  to  be  present  the  last  *day  and 
called  on  him  for  an  address.  He  took  as  his  topic 
the  need  of  backing  up  the  associations  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  them.  Bolshevists  and  Socialists,  he 
said,  were  ready  to  argue  or  fight  for  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  they  were  posted  on  them.  If  anybody 
went  to  Washington  to  ask  for  a  concession  or  the 
straightening  out  of  any  matter  it  was  at  once 
asked  who  was  behind  him.  A  big  organization 
commanded  attention  such  as  an  individual  never 
did.  The  word  was  “Get  together,  know  what  is 
wanted  and  then  work  for  it  as  a  unit.” 

The  convention  closed  at  one  o’clock  with  a  ris¬ 
ing  vote  of  thanks  to  President  Lloyd  for  the  hard 
and  telling  work  he  had  put  into  the  sessions. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

George  J.  Haney,  the  well-known  Perth  Amboy 
dealer,  who  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the 
local  wholesale  trade,  is  reported  to  be  enjoying 
good  health  again  after  a  long  siege  of  illness. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Coal  & 
Building  Material  Dealers’  Association  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  June  17,  at  Sayville.  Douglas  Malloch, 
“the  poet  of  the  woods,”  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Captain  Joseph  Dick¬ 
son  Eddy,  who  recently  returned  from  France,  will 
be  married  on  June  4  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Dunlop. 
Captain  Eddy  is  a  son  of  J.  L.  Eddy,  of  Dickson  & 
Eddy. 

C.  P.  Morrell,  of  Pattison  &  Bowns,  who  has  been 
ill  with  typhoid  fever,  which  followed  an  attack  of 
the  influenza,  is  recovering  steadily  but  will  not 
be  able  to  return  to  business  for  several  weeks.  He 
has  been  laid  up  for  over  two  months. 

William  E.  Street,  who  was  formerly  treasurer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  before  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Erie  interests  some  20  years  ago,  was 
run  down  and  instantly  killed  by  an  automobile  last 
Saturday  at  Darien,  Conn.,  his  home  town.  He  was 
78  years  of  age. 

Barge  rates  to  the  Sound  and  beyond  have  re¬ 
mained  practically  unchanged  for  several  weeks  past, 
on  about  the  following  basis:  Bridgeport  and  New 
Haven.  60  cents:  New  London,  80  cents;  Providence, 
Fall  River  and  Newport,  $1.00;  New  Bedford,  $1.05. 
Rate  to  Boston  is  $1.25-$1.40.  A  small  schooner  was 
recently  chartered  to  carry  anthracite  to  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  at  $3.50  and  free  discharge.  Vessel  owners 
are  quoting  $4.00  and  free  discharge  to  Halifax,  but 
no  charters  have  been  reported  and  shippers  are  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  $3.50. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

Operations  will  be  initiated  at  the  mine  of  the 
Ingram  Branch  Coal  Co.,  at  Page,  within  a  very  short 
time.  Construction  work  on  this  plant  is  now  near¬ 
ing  completion. 

After  a  suspension  covering  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  months  on  account  of  market  conditions, 
the  mines  of  the  Black  Betsy  Co.  in  Putnam  County 
have  resumed  operations  once  again. 

Pittsburgh  coal  has  begun  tp  move  once  again  on 
barges  down  the  Ohio  River  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  There  was  shipped  from  Pittsburgh 
the  first  of  last  week  15  barges,  divided  into  two  tows, 
the  coal  being  consigned  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 
This  is  the  first  shipment  from  Pittsburgh  so  far  this 
season.  Much  coal,  however,  has  been  moving  from 
points  on  the  Kanawha  River  down  the  Ohio  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  other  points. 

Several  new  mines,  though  not  of  extremely  large 
capacity,  will  be  opened  in  Fayette  County  in  the 
near  future.  There  has  been  leased  from  the  McKell 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  about  100  acres  of  coal  land  by 
Thomas  Nichol  and  C.  B.  Lee,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  build  a  plant  Messrs.  Lee  and  Nichol  will 
begin  operations  on  the  tract  under  lease.  C.  P.  Gal¬ 
loway  will  shortly  begin  the  shipment  of  coal  from 
a  new  mine  opened  by  him  near  Kilsyth,  the  plant 
just  having  been  constructed. 

Half  a  hundred  operators  of  the  Elkhorn  and  Big 
Sandy  fields  of  Kentucky,  belonging  to  the  Northeast 
Kentucky  Operators  Association,  attended  a  special 
meeting  of  that  association  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  on  May- 
16,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  address  by  W.  B. 
Reed,  Accounting  Secretary  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.  Expert  traffic  counsel  will  be  employed 
by  the  association  to  aid  in  securing  the  establishment 
of  through  rates  to  southeastern  points  and  to  tide¬ 
water  over  the  C.,  C.  &  O.,  the  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  deal  with  the  rate  question  having  sub¬ 
mitted  its  report. 


The  LTnited  States  Geological  Survey  now  has 
available  for  distribution  its  annual  statement  on  fuel 
briquetting  in  1918.  The  production  in  1918  was  the 
highest  recorded  and  represented  the  third  successive 
year  of  material  progress  in  the  industry. 
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Many  Eastern  Railroad  Contracts  Placed. 

Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  D.,  L.  &  W.,  D.  &  H.,  Boston  &  Albany,  and  Other  Roads 
Purchase  Heavy  Tonnage  at  Prices  Which  Show  a  Considerable  Range. 


The  following  contracts  have  been  placed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  (lines  east)  for  the  11 
months  May  1,  1919,  to  March  31,  1920: 


Tons 

Price, 

Company 

per  day 

net  ton 

Armstrong  County  Coal  Co.. 

.  425 

$2.50 

Apollo  Coal  Mining  Co . 

.  200 

2.50 

Berwind  White  CM.  Co . 

.1,000 

2.35  ■ 

Burtner  Coal  Co . 

..  100 

2.50 

Bowersville  Coal  Co . 

. .  100 

2.50  &  2.60 

Chas.  S.  Bygate  Co . 

.  77 5 

2.25  &  2.35 

Betz  Coal  Mining  Co . 

. .  350 

2.40 

Conemaugh  Coal  Co . 

. .  200 

2.50 

Cochran  Coal  Co . 

.1,000 

2.50 

Century  Coal  Co . 

. .  300 

2.40 

Churchill  Mining  Co . 

. .  200 

2.50 

Cedar  Hill  Coal  Co . 

.  250 

2.40 

Delmont  Gas  Coal  Co . 

. .  650 

2.20 

Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.... 

..  400 

2.05 

Dalliba  Coal  Co . 

.  300 

2.50 

Elder  Run  Coal  Co . 

. .  100 

2.50 

Greensburg  Coal  Co . 

..  500 

2.35 

Graff  Coal  Co . 

.  200 

2.50 

W.  C.  Huber  . 

. .  200 

2.40 

Gilpin  Coal  Co . 

. .  50 

2.50 

Haddon  Coal  Co . 

. .  50 

2.50 

W.  J.  James  . 

..  300 

2.40  &  2.50 

Keystone  Coal  Co . 

..3,350 

2.35 

Kiskiminetas  Coal  Co . 

. .  100 

2.50 

Kerr  Coal  Co . 

. .  350 

2.50 

Keystone  Coal  Co . 

. .  400 

2.05 

Kelly  Bros.  Coal  Co . 

. .  100 

2.50 

Kettle  Creek  Coal  Co . 

..1,000 

2.40 

Lindsey  Coal  Co . 

..  250 

2.50 

Logan  Coal  Co . 

.  .1,600 

2.40 

Leconburg  Coal  Co . 

..  50 

2.50 

Liberty  Coal  Mining  Co . 

.  .1,000 

2.40 

Maher  Coal  &  Coke  Co . 

..  100 

2.50 

Mt.  Pleasant  By-Product  Co. 

. .  500 

2.10 

Monterey  Coal  Co . 

2.50 

Maher  &  Graff  Coal  Co.... 

. .  100 

2.50 

George  Pierce  &  Sons . 

. .  200 

2.40 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

.  .1,200 

2.35 

Park  Coal  Co . 

..  425 

2.50 

Paulton  Coal  Co . 

. .  250 

2.50 

Pine  Run  C.  &  C.  Co . 

..  150 

2.50 

Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal  Co.  . 

..  800 

2.25 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. . 

..  500 

2.20 

Ridgeview  Coal  Co . 

..  600 

2.40 

Roaring  Run  Coal  Co.....*. 

. .  325 

2.50 

Rimerton  Coal  Co  . 

..  150 

2.50 

Red  Bank  Coal  Co . . . 

..  200 

2.40  &  2.45 

Shoemaker  CM.  Co . 

..  750 

2.40 

Robert  Smith  Coal  Co . 

..  50 

2.50 

Saltsburg  CM.  Co . 

..1,200 

2.50 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co . 

.  .1,500 

2.20 

Valley  Coal  Co  . 

..  190 

2.50 

Vogelev  Coal  Co . 

..  150 

2.50  &  2.55 

Watson  Coal  Co . 

..  350 

2.50 

West  Penn.  Mining  Co . 

..  150 

2.50 

West  Penn.  CM.  Co . 

..  450 

2.50 

Wallwork  Mining  Co . 

..  450 

2.50 

Wall  work  Coal  Co . 

..  200 

2.50 

A.  K.  Wright . 

.  .1.000 

2.40 

New  York  Central  Lines. 

The  purchasing  department  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  posted  contracts  this  week  cover¬ 
ing  1,775,000  net  tons  of  coal,  for  delivery  at  and 
east  of  Buffalo,  between  May  1,  1919,  and  March 
31,  1920.  The  business  was  divided  among  23  com¬ 


panies. 


Company 

Tons 

net  ton 

Wayne  Coal  Co . 

.  50,000 

$1.90 

G.  E.  Warren  Co . 

.  50,000 

1.95 

North  American  Coal  Co . 

.  100,000 

2.00 

Rosedale  Coal  Co . 

.  60,000 

2.00 

Lake  City  Coal  Co . 

.  50,000 

2.10 

Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co... 

.  75,000 

2.20 

W.  H.  Warner  &  Co . 

.  75,000 

2.20 

Montour  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.. 

.  125,000 

2.27 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

.  550,000 

2.35 

Pennsy  Coal  Co . . 

.  60,000 

2.35 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr  . 

.  400,000 

2.50 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co . 

.  44,000 

2.50 

Moravian  Coal  Mining  Co.  . . 

.  30.000 

2.50 

J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co . 

.  27,500 

2.50 

Atherton-Barnes  Co . 

.  20,000 

2.50 

Lane  Coal  Co . 

.  12,000 

2.50 

Wittenberg  Coal  Co . 

.  11,000 

2.50 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co . 

.  10,000 

2.50 

Good  Clay  &  Coal  Co . 

.  19,000 

2.50 

Campbell  Ridge  Coal  Co . 

. .  5,500 

2.50 

Trojan  Coal  Mining  Co . 

.  4,000 

2.50 

Decatur  Coal  Co . 

.  3,000 

2.50 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co. 

.  3,000 

2.50 

D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 

& 

Western 

Railroad 

Co.  has  awarded  contracts  as 

follows  covering  the 

11  months  May  1,  1919,  to  March  31,1920: 

Company 

Tonnage 

net  ton 

Scottdale  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  66,000 

$1.55 

Ernest  Law  &  Co . 

.209,000 

1.85 

Westmoreland-Connellsville  C. 

& 

C. 

Co . 

..  55,000 

1.70 

Conemaugh  CM.  Co . 

..  82,500 

2.30 

Shoemaker  CM.  Co . 

..148,500 

2.40 

Graff  Mining  Co . 

..  82,500 

2.30 

Keystone  Mining  Co . 

.  .247,500 

2.50 

Shawmut  C.  &  C.  Co . 

..  82,500 

2.50 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  C.  Co. 

. .  82.500 

2.50 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  C.  &  C.  Co... 

..  .165,000 

2.50 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

< 

Below  are  some  recently  announced  Boston  &  Al- 

bany  contracts  covering  the  period  May  1, 
March  31,  1919: 

1919,  to 

Company 

Tonnage 

net  ton 

Percy  Heilner  &  Son . 

.  .  50,000 

$2.35 

S.  B.  Burton  &  Co . 

. . .  100,000 

2.75 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  . 

...  60,000 

2.15 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  . 

...  50,000 

2.55 

George  E.  Warren  Co . 

...100,000 

2.50 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  C.  Co.  . 

..  .125,000 

2.50 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  C.  &  C.  Co.. 

. .  .150,000 

2.50 

Delaware  &  Hudson. 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  has  recently  posted 
the  following  contracts  for  deliveries  between  May 
1,  1919,  and  March  31,  1920: 


Amend  Coal  Co . 

15,000 

$2.25 

Greensburg  C.  &  C.  Co . 

15,000 

2.35 

Howard  Gas  Coal  Co . 

50.000 

2.25 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co . 

30,000 

2.35 

A.  McNeil  &  Sons  Co . 

50,000 

2.35 

W.  G.  Morton  . 

15,000 

2.00 

Oakville  C.  &  C.  Co . 

25,000 

2.10 

Pilling  &  Crane  . 

20,000 

2.45 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

30,000 

2.35 

Saxman  C.  &  C.  Co . 

25,000 

2.15 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co . 

30,000 

2.35 

Franklin  C.  &  C.  Co . 

20,000 

2.25 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  C.  Co . 

40,000 

2.50 

Reorgan.  Com.  Eastern  Bituminous 

Bonds  . 

90,000 

2.15 

The  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Railroad  has  contracted 
with  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.  for  75,000 
tons  at  $2.50,  and  the  Erie  Railroad  has  awarded  a 
425,000-ton  contract  to  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut 
Coal  Co.,  also  at  $2.50.  Both  contracts  cover  a 
period  of  11  months. 

Pennsylvania  Western  Lines  Contracts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  has  awarded  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  period  of  eleven  months  ending  March 
31,  1920,  as  follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bertha  Coal  Co . 357,500  $2.05 

Eureka  CM.  Co .  14,300  2.10 

McCrea  Coal  Co .  14,300  2.10 


Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal 

Co.  on 

tenders)  7,700 

2.40 

Superior  Mining  Co . 

.(slack)  14,300 

1.90 

Verner  C.  &  C.  Co . 

. 171,600 

2.10 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Pittsburgh  &  Ohio  Mining  Co...  100,100 

2.15 

Same  . (tender  coal)  165,000 

2.65 

Richland  Coal  Co.,  (tender  coal)  18,000 

2.45 

OHIO. 

Columbus  C.  &  C.  Co. . . 

.  17,160 

2.40 

Phila.  Roads  C.  &  M.  Co 

.  14,300 

2.25 

Wheeler  Coal  Co . 

.  17,160 

2.40 

Bertha  Coal  Co . . 

. 143,000 

2.06 

George  M.  Jones  Co.... 

. 572,000 

2.06 

Sauters  Coal  Co . 

..(slack)  57,200 

2.00 

James  Mullins  Coal  Co. 

.  57,200 

2.09 

Sterling  Coal  Co . 

. 314,600 

2.09 

Cambridge  Collieries  Co 

. 228,800 

2.10 

National  Coal  Co . 

. 228,800 

2.10 

Pittsburgh  Cambridge  Coal  Co... 214, 500 

2.10 

Pittsburgh  Cambridge  Coal  Co...  42,900 

2.10 

Elk  Coal  Co . 

. 114,400 

2.10 

Roseville  Coal  Co . 

.  71,500 

1.95 

Standard  Hocking  Coal 

Co .  57,200 

2.10 

Zanesville  Coal  Co . 

. 114,400 

2.10 

INDIANA. 

Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  28,600 

2.20 

Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  71,500 

2.20 

Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co . 

..(lump)  200, 200 

2.30 

Theo.  C.  Keller . 

..(lump)  85,800 

2.30 

Theo.  C.  Keller . 

..(slack)  28,600 

1.80 

Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co... 

.  28,600 

2.20 

Brazil  Colliery  Co . 

.  85,800 

2.15 

Deep  Fourth  Vein  Coal 

Co .  14,300 

2.20 

Franklin,  Tandy,  Lowish,  Inc....  14,300 

2.20 

Hall  Zimmerman  Coal  Co .  14,300 

2.20 

Ogle  Coal  Co . 

.  57,200 

2.20 

Power  Coal  Co . 

..(lump)  14,300 

2.20 

Power  Coal  Co . 

..(slack)  28,600 

1.80 

Richards  &  Sons . 

..(lump)  14,300 

2.20 

Utilities  Coal  Co . 

.  28,600 

2.20 

ILLINOIS. 

Con.  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis 

(lump)  42,900 

2.30 

Lumaghi  Coal  Co . 

..(lump)  42,900 

2.30 

Meteor  Coal  Co . 

. .  (lump  )  35,750 

2.30 

Edwards  &  Bradford 

Lbr.  Co. 

..(lump)  42,900 

2.40 

KENTUCKY. 

Beaver  Dam  Coal  Co... 

.  57,200 

2.00 

Other  Recent  Awards. 

The  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.’s 
contract  for  200  tons  per  day  with  the  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia  Railroad  Co.  and  the  West  Side 
Belt  Railroad  Co.,  expiring  March  31  last,  has  beer: 
extended,  with  the  understanding  that  the  price  is 
to  be  adjusted  later. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  has  also  ex¬ 
tended  contracts  expiring  March  31,  prices  to  be 
adjusted  later,  with  the  following  companies: 
United  Coal  Corp.,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  amounts  covered  by 
these  contracts  are  75,  1,400  and  100  tons, 

respectively. 

Other  contracts  let  by  the  P.  &  L.  E.,  all  to  March 


31,  1920,  follow: 

Maximum 

per  day. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

.  (slack)  1,437 

$2.10 

.  . . .  R/M 

2.35 

Ollet  Bros.  Coal  Co . 

.(slack)  302 

2.00 

. . . .  R/M 

2.25 

New  Geneva  Fuel  Co.... 

.  164 

2.00 

Tait  Bros.  Coal  Co . 

.  164 

1.98 

P.  C.  &  Y.  Coal  Co . 

.  324 

'2.35 

Washington  C.  &  C.  Co.. 

.  174 

2.35 

The  Monongahela  Railway  Co.  has  extended  its 
70-ton  contract  with  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co.,  which 
expired  March  31  last,  price  to  be  adjusted  later. 


George  C.  Roberts,  who  was  formerly  with  the 
Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  other  local  houses, 
is  now  associated  with  the  sales  force  of  Campbell, 
Peacock  &  Kinzer,  traveling  from  the  firm’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  office. 
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SA  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

C  We  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

CIn  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fudl  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 

service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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JUGS  &  BARGES  owned. by  mt,  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  arr  alwaya  "TUNED"  up  for  buratas. 
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Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Cclony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 
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Mew  York  Harbor,  Hudson  River, 
Long  Island  Sound 
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TEXT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  “CLEAN  COAL”  BILL. 


Below  is^a  copy  of  the  “Clean  Coal  Bill”  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  It  is  meeting 
with  the  united  opposition  of  the  coal  trade  of  that 
State,  particularly  the  retail  dealers,  who  warn  the 
public  that  if  it  goes  into  effect  it  will  cause  the 
producers  to  ship  their  coal  elsewhere  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  very  serious  shortage  will  ensue.  Here 
is  the  text : 

Section  1.  The  various  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
shall  be  known  and  described  as  “broken’’  or  “fur¬ 
nace,”  “egg,”  “stove,”  “chestnut,”  and  “pea”  coal. 
Unless  the  same  is  sold  and  invoiced  as  “second 
quality,”  no  anthracite  coal  shall  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  for  domestic  purposes  in  this  common¬ 
wealth  which  contains  more  than  8  per  cent  by  weight 
of  slate  and  bone  in  the  sizes  known  and  described 
as  broken,  furnace,  or  egg  coal,  or  more  than  10 
per  cent  in  stove  or  chestnut  coal;  or  more  than 
14  per  cent  in  pea  coal;  or  which  contains  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  dirt  or  dust  as  a  result  of  im¬ 
proper  screening.  For*the  purpose  of  construing  this 
section,  the  term  “slate”  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
the  formation  of  slate  rock  originating  in  anthracite 
mines,  and  the  term  “bone”  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  the  strata  of  anthracite  and  slate  combined, 
produced  by  nature  in  the  mines. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  to  engage  in  or  carry  on  the 
business  of  selling  coal,  as  principal  or  agent,  in  any 
city  or  town,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  either  by  main¬ 
taining  a  place  of  business,  or  by  peddling  the  same 
from  house  to  house  or  in  any  other  manner,  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do  from  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  standards  of  the  commonwealth.  Who¬ 
ever  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Whenver  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  is  con¬ 
victed  of  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  chapter, 
the  commissioner  shall  be  notified  by  the  clerk  or 
trial  justice  of  the  court  in  which  the  conviction 
occurred. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  said 
licenses,  as  follows:  First  class — Authorizing  the 
licensee  or  his  servants  or  agents  to  sell  coal  in  any 
quantities,  in  or  from  a  fixed  place  of  business,  and 
to  deliver  the  same  in  any  city  or  town  for  which 
he  is  licensed.  The  fee  for  each  license  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  five  dollars  for  each  city  or  town  for 
which  such  license  is  issued.  Second  class — Author¬ 
izing  only  the  person  named  in  the  license  to  go 
about  from  house  to  house,  or  from  place  to  place, 
in  the  city  or  town  for  which  he  is  licensed,  carry¬ 
ing  and  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  or  selling  coal, 
in  or  from  a  wagon  or  other  vehicle.  The  fee  for 
each  license  of  the  second  class  shall  be  ten  dollars. 
Third  class — Authorizing  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
,  coal  in  paper  bags  or  other  containers,  at  retail,  in 
or  from  a  grocery  or  other  retail  store,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  sale  of  coal  in 
such  containers.  The  fee  for  each  license  of  the 
third  class  shall  be  fifty  cents.  Every  wagon  or 
other  vehicle  used  in  the  sale  or  delivery  of  coal 
under  licenses  of  the  first  and  second  classes  shall 
be  marked  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioner  may 
require.  Each  licensee  of  the  third  class  shall  dis¬ 
play  his  license  in  a  conspicuous  manner  at  his  place 
of  business. 

Section  4.  All  fees  paid  to  the  commissioner  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into 
treasury  of  the  commonwealth.  The  commissioner 
shall  keep  a  record  of  all  licenses  granted  by  him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  the  number 
of  each,  the  name,  residence,  and  business  address 
of  the  licensee,  and  the  cities  or  towns  for  which 
such  licenses  are  issued.  Such  records  shall  be  open 
at  any  time  to  public  inspection.  Each  license  shall 
bear  "date  of  the  day  on  which  it  is  issued  and  shall 
continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  that  date. 

Section  5.  Any  purchaser  of  anthracite  coal  at 
retail,  upon  application  to  the  commissioner  of  stand¬ 
ards,  may  have  such  coal  inspected  and  tested  by  a 
representative  of  the  commissioner  upon  payment  of 
a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  ton  or  fractional 


part  thereof  so  inspected  and  tested.  Whenever  such 
inspection  and  test  shows  that  such  coal  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to 
size  and  purity  of  anthracite  coal,  the  seller  shall 
make  such  price  adjustment  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  commissioner  of  standards.  The  commissioner 
shall  have  authority  to  suspend  the  license  of  any 
seller  of  coal  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with 
any  order  made  by  him  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

Section  6.  Any  license  issued  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  at 
any  time  by  any  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  after 
due  hearing,  upon  complaint  in  such  form  as  he  may 
require,  for  using  or  giving  false  or  insufficient 
weight,  for  charging  exorbitant  or  excessive  prices, 
for  conspiring  or  combining  unlawfully  with  other 
persons,  unlawfully  discriminating  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business,  or  for  any  other  just  and  sufficient 
reason. 

Section  7.  The  commissioner  of  standards  may 
employ  one  additional  inspector  and  such  office  as¬ 
sistants  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  act. 

Section  8.  The  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

Among  the  visitors  here  this  week  were  M. 
Lee  Titus,  coal  operator  at  Marion  Pa.,  and 
Clark  T.  Roberts,  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

J.  T.  Roberts  has  gone  to  Montreal,  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  bituminous  trade  in  that 
territory,  with  which  he  has  been  long  ac¬ 
quainted. 

President  Dwight  C.  Morgan,  of  the  Allegheny 
River  Mining  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  director, 
and  vice-president  J.  R.  Barnett,  an  alternate,  in 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Charles  L.  Couch  spent  the  week-end  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  with  a  few  co-workers  in  the  Victory 
Loan.  He  has  been  through  these  campaigns  one 
after  another  as  a  member  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee,  giving  practically  his  whole  time  to  that 
work  when  it  called. 

Incorporation  of  the  Bessemer  Coal  &  Supply 
Co.  of  Niagara  Falls,  with  capital  of  $30,000,  is 
announced.  The  incorporators  are  W.  S.  Smith, 
of  Niagara  Falls;  Curtis  L.  Webb,  of  Meadville, 
Pa.;  and  B.  F.  Mead,  F.  D.  Long  and  Jean  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  of  Greenville,  Pa. 

One  by  one  the  boys  come  home  from  the  war. 
A  late  arrival  is  George  J.  Mechau,  organizer 
and  vice-president  of  the  Montour  Coal  Co.,  who 
spent  about  a  year  in  France  as  a  member  of  the 
engineer  corps.  He  returned  home  by  way  of 
Marseilles  and  paid  a  visit  to  Africa  on  the  way. 
He  goes  back  to  business  at  once. 

Louis  H.  Eller,  who  left  the  management  of 
the  soft  coal  department  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  to 
become  an  active  soldier,  after  having  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  National  Guard, 
comes  home  with  the  same  rank  in  the  regular 
army.  He  has  been  discharged  and  returns  soon 
to  his  old  occupation.  He  has  been  out  of  he 
coal  business  nearly  three  years. 

The  Wednesday  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  branch 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Coal  Association  took 
up  the  question  of  Niagara  Frontier  freight  rates. 
It  was  held  by  the  speakers  on  the  subject  that 
they  needed  equalizing.  For  instance,  the  local 
rate  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls  is  $1  per  ton, 
while  the  through  rate  to  both  places  is  the 
same.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  secretary, 
F.  J.  Durdan,  to  lay  before  the  railroads.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Homer  H.  Allen  and 
Paul  Roberts,  of  Detroit,  who  stated  that  coal 
conditions  there  were  fair. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

Matthew  Ryan,  of  Ryan  &  Co.,  one  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  Willow  street  firms,  was  noticed  taking  the  air 
on  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  the  past  week. 

The  J.  A.  Harris  Co.,  in  the  Ninth  street  terri¬ 
tory,  after  waiting  for  a  dull  spell  which  never  ma¬ 
terialized,  have  at  last  begun  repairs  on  their  trestle 
and  hope  to  have  the  work  done  with  as  little  inter¬ 
ference  as  possible  with  their  heavy  trade. 

The  fine  yard  at  Sixth  and  Ruscomb  streets,  in 
the  Logan  district,  has  already  changed  hands.  The 
plant  was  originally  built  and  operated  by  R.  W. 
Johnson,  who  has  sold  out  to  the  Randall  Coal  Co., 
who  have  already  taken  possession.  The  yard  is 
advantageously  situated  in  a  rapidly  growing  resi¬ 
dential  section  and  the  new  owners  start  out  with 
every  prospect  of  a  good  business  being  developed. 

W.  J.  Alexander,  operating  a  yard  at  12th  street 
and  Allegheny  avenue,  is  all  smiles  these  days  as 
his  son  “Bill”  has  arrived  home  from  overseas  and 
has  been  discharged  from  the  army,  and  is  now  once 
more  established  in  the  coal  yard  with  his  father. 
Mr.  Alexander’s  other  son,  Walter,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  aviation  service,  is  also  thought 
to  be  on  the  water  at  this  time  on  his  way  home. 

Geo.  R.  Morgan,  lately  sales  manager  for  Slattery 
Bros.,  has  organized  the  Morgan  Coal  Sales  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  Liberty  Building.  The  firm  expects  to 
do  a  general  brokerage  business  in  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  and  have  already  secured  some  high 
grade  lines  of  coal.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  the 
Slattery  firm  Mr.  Morgan  was  associated  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  for  ten  years  and 
gives  to  the  new  firm  a  wealth  of  experience  in  the 
coal  trade  that  gives  promise  of  a  successful  career 
in  the  new  venture.  Associated  with  the  new  firm  is 
Harry  H.  Frvburg,  who  has  been  active  in  the  sales 
activities  of  the  wholesale  trade  for  a  number  of 
years,  prior  to  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
retail  business. 

One  of  the  notoriety  seeking  local  papers  is  mak¬ 
ing  much  capital  out  of  the  bill  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  proposing  to  fix  the  legal  weight  of  a  ton  of  coal 
at  2,000  pounds  instead  of  2,240.  They  go  out  of 
their  way  in  intimating  that  the  only  persons  it  will 
benefit  are  the  retail  dealers.  Recently  this  paper 
quoted  Mrs.  William  B.  Derr,  head  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Branch  of  the  National  Housewives’  League,  in 
regard  to  the  probable  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal 
if  the  bill  became  a  law.  She  is  reported  to  have  said 
“Legislation  of  this  kind  can  only  be  for  one  pur¬ 
pose,  the  benefit  of  the  retailer.  The  bill  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  a  gouge  on  the  consumer.  Prices 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  proportionate  to  weight  cuts, 
especially  in  a  commodity  of  this  kind.”  On  the  part 
of  the  retailers  they  are  wondering  when  there  ever 
was  a  weight  cut  “in  a  commodity  of  this  kind”  upon 
which  the  lady  predicates  her  surmise. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

F.  F.  Osborn,  general  manager  of  the  Osborn- 
Mostollor  Coal  Co.,  is  on  an  extended  business  trip 
to  eastern  cities. 

J.  H.  Hugus  of  New  York,  sales  rnanager  of  the 
Alden  C.  M.  Co.,  is  in  Johnstown  on  a  visit  to  the 
local  office  of  the  coal  concern. 

William  T.  Jegen,  the  former  Johnstown  Coal 
broker  who  was  wounded  in  action  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  in  France,  is  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
stopped  off  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  visit  friends  here. 

Fred  Mertens,  chief  executive  of  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  visited  Johnstown  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  corporation  after  having  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsvlvahia  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  in  Altoona  last  week. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  coal  oper¬ 
ators,  left  Thursday  for  Chicago  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Coal  Producers’  Association. 
Before  returning  to  this  city  Mr.  Cosgrove  will  visit 
the  new  operation  of  the  Sandford  Coal  Co.,  in 
southern  Illinois,  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  a  large  stock¬ 
holder  in  this  corporation. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

In  the  midst  of  the  convention  season  the 
trade  comment  naturally  takes  a  somewhat 
broader  scope  than  it  does  at  other  times  and 
almost  invariably  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
development  of  optimism,  as  a  cheerful  senti¬ 
ment  naturally  prevails  in  trade  gatherings  on 
such  occasions,  however  weighty  the  prob¬ 
lems  before  the  house.  It  is  gratifying  that 
there  is  opportunity  to  develop  by  conference 
the  spirit  of  confidence  and  stability  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  us  in  good  form  through  the 
after-the-war  uncertainties.  Already  it  is  seen 
that  to  a  large  degree  the  expectation  of  lower 
prices  has  been  diminished  as  a  trade  factor 
and  retailers  and  consumers  alike  are  buying 
with  less  apprehension. 

The  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  which  it  is.  no  doubt,  appropriate  to 
regard  as  the  leading  trade  organization,  em¬ 
bracing,  as  it  does,  the  producers,  without 
whose  efforts  the  other  interests  of  the  trade 
would  have  nothing  in  which  to  deal,  developed 
one  most  important  factor,  the  address  of  Dr. 
Garfield.  It  is  quite  plain  that  he  favors  the 
Coal  Council  idea  put  forward  in  Washing¬ 
ton  some  few  weeks  ago.  While,  naturally, 
he  did  not  appear  as  the  spokesman  for  any 
particular  proposition,  he  told  the  assembled 
delegates  that  it  was  not  a  question  whether 
they  wished  to  be  regulated  or  not  but  how 
they  were  to  be  regulated,  and  in  view  of  his 
strong  position  at  Washington,  whether  or  not 
he  may  be  an  officeholder,  it  seems  certain 
that  he  voiced  the  views  of  the  Administration 
and  that  the  Government  is  committed  to  the 
idea  of  affording  representation,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  the  “three  parties  in  interest,”  the 
producers,  the  mine  workers  and  the  public. 

Naturally,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Lever 
Law  terminating  with  the  proclamation  of  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
new  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  idea,  and  this  brings  up  the  question 
whether  a  Republican  Congress  will  take  the 
same  view  of  matters  as  the  officials  of  the 
Administration.  Taking  all  these  facts  into 
consideration,  the  point  stands  out  that  regu¬ 
lation  is  in  the  air,  and,  as  we  have  heretofore 
indicated,  such  a  proposition  as  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  viewed  as  a  departmental  enter¬ 
prise.  is  not  easily  disposed  of,  for  govern¬ 
mental  bureaus  have  much  vital  tenacity. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  many  hope  that 
there  will  not  be  too  great  an  ebullition  of 
spirit  in  regard  to  trade  matters.  No  one 


wants  to  see  a  runaway  market  which  would 
invite  regulation,  and  the  slow  recovery  that 
is  in  progress  today  is,  therefore,  the"  more 
satisfactory.  Coal  is  regarded  as  a  good  buy 
at  ruling  prioes  and  more  than  a  little  regret 
is  expressed  by  some  shippers  who  have  con¬ 
tracted  rather  too  heavily  at  the  low  prices  of 
the  early  spring.  Tonnage  is  at  last  being 
increased  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and,  as  lake  shipping  is  getting  into 
better  swing  and  more  coal  is  being  absorbed 
by _  the  Western  markets,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  lower  prices.  While  some  railroad 
contracts  were  taken  at  low  figures,  it  is  a  not¬ 
able  fact  that  some  of  the  largest  producers 
have  taken  none  of  this  business  and  others, 
in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Westmoreland  districts 
particularly,  have  refused  to  shade  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  price. 

The  fact  that  the  30-hour  week  is  taking 
quite  a  hold  in  the  West,  being  favored  even 
by  some  operators  who  have  experienced  many 
seasons  of  overproduction,  shows  that  one  may 
well  be  cautious  as  to  arranging  for  heavy  de¬ 
liveries  at  a  low  price.  In  the  districts  where 
the  machinery  investment  is  not  large  the  30- 
hour  week  (one  might  call  it  a  half-time  prop¬ 
osition)  is  not  a  serious  matter,  but  in  other 
districts  the  idea  of  having  valuable  equip¬ 
ment  working  so  short  a  portion  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  working  day  is  viewed  with  apprehension, 
particularly  as  the  strong  and  stubborn  atti¬ 
tude  of  labor  is  indicated  by  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  withdrawing  bonuses  granted  for 
the  period  of  the  emergency 
All  in  all,  the  bituminous  market  can  be  said 
to  be.  making  steady  progress  up  the  hill,  and, 
despite  the  dullness  in  certain  quarters,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  sentiment  of  Wall  Street 
may  again  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  pro¬ 
spective  business  situation.  It  was  back  about 
the  first  of  February  when  commercial 
affairs  wore  a  darker  hue  than  had  been  the 
case  for  many  a  day  that  the  steadily  growing 
strength  of  the  Wall  Street  situation  began  to 
attract  attention,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
over  four  months,  it  is  seen  that  there  was 
something  to  build  on  and  a  couple  of 
months  more  will,  no  doubt,  again  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  old-time  saying.  “Wall  Street 
moves  six  months  in  advance  of  the  country.” 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  upbuilding  of 
home  markets,  foreign  trade  continues  to  at¬ 
tract  attention.  The  great  amount  of  new  ship 
construction  now  under  way  in  American 
yards  should  give  further  encouragement  in 


connection  with  the  development  of  our  ex- 
poit  tiade.  I  hus  far,  it  is  true,  many  of  our 
ships  have  proved  a  disappointment  and  we 
learn  all  the  time  how  patiently  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  great  enterprises  must  be  awaited. 

I  !ut  the  leaky  boats  will  be  repaired  in  time 
and  eventually  we  shall  look  forward  to  for¬ 
eign  markets  as  a  great  stabilizing  influence 
of  the  future. 

1  he  anthracite  market  continues  very  strong 
so  far  as  the  domestic  sizes  are  concerned^  * 
With  the  chief  producers  booked  well  ahead 
there  is  more  than  a  little  looking  about  for 
tonnage  of  the  popular  sizes  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  In  more  than  a  few  cases  the  traveler 
who  goes  to  the  more  distant  points  and  en¬ 
ters  into  confidential  conversations  with  buy- 
ei  s  hears  inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  hard 
coal  is  being  purposely  held  back.  In  the 
Western  markets,  where  soft  coal  is  generally 
obtainable  so  readily,  it  is  difficult  for  buyers, 
even  though  familiar  with  the  coal  trade,  to 
realize  the  many  limitations  upon  the  anthra¬ 
cite  production.  1  hey  cannot  comprehend  the 
actual  physical  .difficulties  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  record-breaking  tonnage,  and,  as  the 
favored  smokeless  coals  are  decidedly  scarce 
in  districts  where  they  formerly  proved  a  close 
competitor  of  anthracite,  one  finds  a  particu¬ 
larly  strong  market  for  ordinary  bituminous 
in  certain,  sections  of  the  Middle  West.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  said  that  in  those  districts 
one  now  finds  the  most  optimistic  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  near  future  of  the  coal  trade, 
and  prices  ranging  50  per  cent  above  the  for¬ 
mer  Government  figures  are  freely  quoted  as 
possibilities  of  the  late  summer  and  early  fall. 

In  certain  markets,  therefore,  an  increased 
production  could  be  readily  absorbed,  and, 
while  the  most  recent  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  shows  a  slight  decrease,  it  looks  as 
though  we  might  be  getting  close  to  the  1917 
basis  of  bituminous  production  soon.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  one  of  the  high  points 
in  that  year,  as  in  1918,  was  reached  in  the 
second  week  of  July,  with  a  falling  off  there¬ 
after  continuing  to  the  middle  of  August.  It 
would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  there  is 
a  lessening  of  production  through  the  first 
part  of  summer  after  this  preliminary  show  of 
strength.  The  latter  part  of  August,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  known,  often  marks  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  trade  in  coal  and  this  year  is  looked 
to  as  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  very 
strong  market. 

There  is  even  a  better  tone  reported  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite.  They 
continue  dull  but  not  so  extremely  weak  as  was 
the  case  about  a  month  ago.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  companies  have  ample  storage 
room  for  steam  sizes,  and,  as  the  larger  pro¬ 
ducers  have  seen  the  day  when  they  not  only 
had  to  stock  small  coal  but  domestic  sizes  as 
.well,  it  is  no  particular  hardship  for  them  to 
have  to  put  the  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley  coals 
in  the  stocking  piles.  The  situation,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  the  individuals  being  able 
to  take  care  of  their  steam  coals  during  the 
summer  while  disposing  of  their  domestic 
tonnage  without,  as  yet,  securing  the  premium 
thereon  that  helped  out  so  nicely  last  year. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  is  a  serious  burden 
for  many  interests,  a  condition  that  might  be 
regarded  as  critical  were  only  the  present  day 
to  be  considered.  But  there  are  only  a  few 
new  concerns  in  the  hard  coal  trade  and  nearly 
all  the  interests  are  well  established.  They 
have  learned  ere  this  to  take  the  lean  with  the 
fat  and  consider  the  average  result. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


CONDITIONS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Independent  Stove  and  Egg  Are  Becoming  More  Common 
Tidewater  Bituminous  Market  Not  Reflected  in  Line  Trade. 


Premiums  of  20  to  40  Cents  on 
Depression  in 

The  spurt  in  wholesale  demand  for  domestic 
anthracite  which  usually  marks  the  closing 
days  of  a  discount  month  has  not  been  in  evi¬ 
dence  this  week,  as  dealers  realized  that  with 
buying  on  such  an  active  basis  throughout 
May  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  prompt 
shipment  on  last-minute  orders  for  the  sizes 
most  wanted.  These  are  stove,  egg  and  chest¬ 
nut,  in  the  order  named.  An  indication  as  to 
the’ relative  demand  for  these  three  sizes  is 
afforded  by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  large 
producing  interests  that  they  are  sold  seven 
weeks  ahead  on  stove  and  about  four  weeks 
ahead  on  egg  and  chestnut. 

A  buyer  whose  needs  are  really  urgent  can 
get  what  he  wants  on  short  notice  from  some 
of  the  independents  by  paying  a  premium.  In 
this  respect  the  situation  differs  from  a  year 
ago,  when  such  a  thing  would  have  been  a 
criminal  offense.  The  payment  of  premiums 
ranging  from  20  to  40  cents  a  ton  by  the  retail 
trade  has  been  heard  of  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  for  several  weeks  past,  but  it  has  not 
as  yet  become  a  general  practice.  For  one 
thing,  the  more  conservative  producers  think 
it  would  be  bad  policy  to  do  too  much  price 
boosting  at  this  time.  They  are  not  unmind¬ 
ful  that  the  Fuel  Administration  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  would  doubtless  not  be  slow  to  put 
the  old  restrictions  in  effect  again  if  any 
plausible  excuse  presented  itself. 

For  another  thing,  the  sale  of  straight  stove 
or  egg  at  a  premium  would  probably  involve 
offering  chestnut  and  pea  below  the  circular  in 
order  to  move  those  sizes  independently.  The 
losses  would  offset  the  gains,  besides  causing 
resentment  among  the  retail  trade  and  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  Moreover,  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  retailers  will  consent  to  pay  pre¬ 
miums  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  coal  is 
not  needed  for  heating  and  householders  are 
buying  only  against  future  requirements.  A 
few  of  the  independexrts  are  making  15-cent 
monthly  advances,  with  a  view  to  having  their 
fall  and  winter  prices  25  cents  above  the  com¬ 
pany  circular.  As  the  Fuel  Administration  ap¬ 
proved  a  75-cent  premium  on  this  coal  last 
year,  it  is  felt  that  no  objection  will  be  raised 
to  an  extra  advance  of  25  cents  by  the  smaller 
producers  if  spread  out  over  a  period  of  five 
months. 

In  steam  sizes  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward 
greater  dullness  and  price  irregularity  in  No. 

1  buckwheat  and  a  slight  picking  up  in  the 
demand  for  barley.  Lower  port  buckwheat  is 
selling  on  the  basis  of  $2.75  to  $3,  mines,  for 
the  ordinary  grades ;  rice  is  bringing  $2.30  to 
$2.50,  and 'barley  $1.25  to  $1.50.  The  best 
grades  are  bringing  considerably  more  than 
these  figures,  the  full  company  circular  being 
obtained  in  some  cases. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

No  distinctly  new  tendencies  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  bituminous  trade  this  week,  but 
some  of  those  previously  in  evidence  are  be¬ 
coming  more  clearly  defined.  One  of  these  is 
the  growing  disinclination  of  many  operators 
to  take  on  more  contracts.  A  lot  of  tonnage 
has  been  tied  up  since  April  1,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  railroad  fuel,  the  bulk  of  this  has 
been  of  the  better  grades — coal  that  is  classi¬ 
fied  into  Pools  1,  4,  9  and  71. 


As  a  result  a  great  many  of  the  mines  ship¬ 
ping  to  those  pools  are  out  of  the  market  so 
far  as  contracts  are  concerned.  Wholesalers 
find  this  to  be  true  when  looking  for  special 
coals  for  their  all-rail  trade  or  when  trying  to 
arrange  for  additional  pool  tonnage  for  de¬ 
livery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  And 
when  they  do  succeed  in  locating  an  operator 
who  is  in  a  position  to  take  on  another  con¬ 
tract  or  two,  they  find  he  is  holding  for  higher 
prices  than  he  accepted  on  business  closed 
earlier  in  the  season.  In  brief,  high-grade  coal 
is  becoming  harder  to  buy  on  contracts  week 
by  week  and  the  price  is  steadily  advancing. 
At  the  same  time,  consumers  who  have  held 
off  until  now  are  growing  more  anxious  to  get 
under  cover. 

Medium  grades  are  beginning  to  reflect  this 
advancing  tendency  to  some  extent,  certain 
operators  who  were  quoting  exceptionally  low 
prices  a  few  weeks  back  having  tied  up  all  the 
tonnage  they  care  to  at  those  figures.  Low 
grades  are  still  offering  cheap,  both  on  con¬ 
tracts  and  for  prompt  shipment,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  until  the  better  coals  are  scarcer 
and  higher  priced  than  they  are  now. 

The  feature  of  the  bituminous  trade  that  at¬ 
tracts  most  attention  locally  is  the  dullness  of 
the  tidewater  market.  Spot  demand  is  very 
limited,  and  there  is  tonnage  enough  at  the 
piers  and  loaded  to  give  a  highly  irregular 
appearance  to  the  price  list.  This  appears  to 
be  partly  an  aftermath  of  the  boatmen’s  strike 
which  ended  about  six  weeks  ago.  Following 
the  long  tie-up  there  was  a  very  heavy  move¬ 
ment  over  the  piers  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  many  consumers  were  taken  care  of  on 
such  a  liberal  basis  that  they  are  still  out  of  the 
market. 

This  is  a  local  condition  that  can  best  be 
corrected  by  refraining  from  making  specula¬ 
tive  shipments  to  tidewater  until  the  demand 
improves.  As  prices  at  this  end  of  the  line  are 
fully  25  cents  below  what  coal  with  the  same 
pool  classifications  is  selling  for  in  the  region 
the  bringing  of  unsold  coal  down  here  at  this 
time  is  not  to  be  recommended.  As  an  offset 
to  stagnation  in  the  spot  market  is  the  steadily 
increasing  volume  of  contract  shipments  which 
is  enabling  many  lines  to  run  on  better  time 
without  taking  on  small  orders  at  low  prices. 
The  awarding  of  railroad  contracts  in  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks  has  been  a  factor  in  taking 
coal  out  of  the  market. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Anthra- 

Bitum- 

Week  of— 

cite. 

inous. 

March  27- April  2 . 

.  1,688 

3,492 

April  3-9 . 

.  3,198 

4,205 

April  10-16 . 

.  4,297 

4,762 

April  17-23' . 

.  4,994 

5,252 

April  24-30  . 

.  6,835 

6,208 

May  1-7  . 

.  6,604 

5,292 

Mav  8-14  . 

.  6,343 

5,384 

May  15-21  . 

.  6,043 

5.183 

May  22-28  . 

.  5,354 

6.348 

Lake  Movement  Getting  Into  Good  Swing — 
Prices  Mounting  Steadily. 

The  change  in  the  coal  situation  in  the  district 
centering  in  Cincinnati  is  now  best  described  by  the 
statement  that  one  now  begins  to  hear  rather  fre¬ 
quently  the  word  “over-sold.”  It  is  literally  true 
that  some  of  the  larger  producers  have  contracted 
their  entire  possible  production  for  months  to  come, 
nor  are  they  few  in  number.  Some  of  them  are 
sorry,  because  the  price  they  are  getting,  while  fairly 
satisfactory  at  the  time,  is  not  as  good  as  they  could 
get  for  the  identical  grade  now,  and  certainly  not 
as  high  as  the  price  will  be  30  or  60  days  later  if  the 
present  upward  tendency  continues,  as  the  most 
knowing  ones  consider  inevitable  when  buying  really 
begins  for  the  winter  stock. 

Every  variety  of  demand  is  now  in  evidence. 
Mine-run  not  only  of  smokeless,  but  of  splints,  is 
really  getting  brisk,  and  there  is  even  a  very  notice¬ 
able  improvement  in  nut  and  slack,  the  heaviness  of 
which  has  been  for  some  months  the  embarrassing 
feature  of  the  market.  Actual  reports  from  the 
smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia  and  the  splint 
districts  of  Kentucky  show  that  the  increase  of  nut 
and  slack  sales  last  week  over  the  week  previous 
amounted  to  28  per  cent,  with  a  constantly  accruing 
gain. 

There  has  been  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  smoke¬ 
less  in  domestic  sizes,  but  the  disposition  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  jobbers  to  insist  on  the  sale  of  mine-run 
whenever  the  conditions  were  favorable  to  its  sub¬ 
stitution  for  lump,  has  relieved  to  some  extent  the 
tensity  of  the  situation,  which  has  also  been  some¬ 
what  improved  by  the  slightly  better  market  for  nut 
and  slack,  resulting  to  some  extent  from  improved 
steel  conditions  and  to  a  betterment  of  industrial  de¬ 
mand  generally.  Bidding  for  smokeless  lump  has 
gone  as  high  as  $4  50,  but  producers  very  generally 
have  wisely  declined  to  be  tempted  above  a  fair  scale 
of  prices,  which  means  that  they  have  continued  to 
take  care  of  their  customers  at  figures  that  will  not 

return  to  haunt  them.  _  . 

The  flow  of  the  better  grades  of  coal  to  tidewater 
continues  in  increasing  measure  with  the  greater  re¬ 
lease  of  shipping,  and  operators  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  foreign  demands  which  have  scarcely  as 
yet  been  more  than  indicated,  are  going  to  be  a  po¬ 
tential  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  after-the-war 
coal  surplus  problem. 

Shipments  to  the  lakes  are  going  forward^  now  in 
large  cargoes.  In  splints  alone  from  the  Kentucky 
districts  they  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons 
ahead  of  the  identical  period  of  last  year,  and  a  start 
has  just  really  been  made.  Operators  say  the  sea¬ 
son’s  demands  in  the  northwest  are  going  to  exceec 
the  earlier  estimates,  a  condition  which  may  be  du< 
to  the  fact  that  the  price  will  advance. 


Upward  Movement  of  Prices. 

Prices  are  stiffening  gradually,  and  it  is  the  realiza 
tion  of  this  fact,  as  unmistakably  shown  in  the  sale: 
reports  of  the  coal  associations,  that  is  convincing 
the  buyer  that  he  ought  to  buy  now  and  that  l 
flooding  coal  offices  with  liberal  orders.  In  the  Ken 
tuckv  district  the  average  of  sales  prices  for  las 
week  were  on  domestic  sizes :  Kanawha,  $2.72 ,  Lo 
o-an  $2.56;  Williamson,  $2.83 ;  Hazard,  $2.70;  Harlar 
$3.12,  and  Apalachian,  $2.99.  .  In  mine-run  the  aver 
age  prices  are:  Kanawha,  $2.51;  Logan,  $-56;  Wi 
iamson,  $2.35  ;  Hazard,  $2.25  ;  Harlan,  $2.32,  and  Apa 
lachian,  $2.45.  In  nut  and  slack  the  averages  were 
Kanawha.  $1.74;  Logan.  $2.00;  Williamson,  $2-35 
Hazard,  $1.70;  Harlan,  $1.65,  and  Apalachian,  $1.9 

As  yet  the  demand  from  the  domestic  consume 
in  Cincinnati  is  a  little  less  than  60  per  cent  °fiaw„ 
it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  but  in  May,  1918, 
were  tinder  the  stress  of  war  conditions  which  ha 
no  solution  immediately  in  sight  and  the  Goverr 
ment  was  taking  a  hand.  Operators  argue  that  ) 
business  is  good  now  without  this  demand,  it  is  a 
to  be  rushing  when  the  full  call  is  realized,  as  c 
course,  it  must  be  eventually.  The  mining  s.tuatio 
is  not  improved  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  Cincir 
nati.  Operators  are  amazed  at  the  extent  of  t 
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shortage  of  mining  labor  and  most  of  them  are  be¬ 
stirring  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  incidental  in¬ 
ducements  to  get  the  men  to  come  back. 

Among  the  coal  events  of  the  week  locally  was 
the  opening  of  bids  for  the  annual  supply  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  schools,  which  embraces  about  20,000  tons. 
The  specifications  were  out  of  the  ordinary  and  most 
coal  men  disregarded  them  and  filed  bids  on  their 
own  account.  On  account  of  the  various  and  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  of  delivery  it  is  impossible  fairly  to 
give  the  range  of  prices,  but  they  held  up  well.  The 
stiffer  market  is  also  reflected  in  the  prices  shown 
in  the  L.  &  N.  railroad  bids  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Big  Four  letting,  which  greatly  discouraged 
the  trade  a  few  weeks  before. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 


Signs  of  Improvement  in  Bituminous  Are 
Beginning  to  Appear  Gradually. 


Quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  bituminous 
trade  claim  to  see  improvement  in  it,  and  all  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  develop  better  things  before  long 
They  point  to  lumber  as  already  in  much  demand 
at  higher  prices,  and  say  that  other  industries  must 
follow  it.  Salesmen  back  from  trips  to  northern 
Canada  have  found  that  they  could  sell  more  coal 
than  on  former  trips  and  are  encouraged.  Buffalo 
does  not  appear  to  be  using  any  more  than  formerly, 
but  the  same  is  true  of  lumber,  so  the  local  trade  in 
each  instance  is  supposed  to  be  affected  in  a  special 
way.  It  is  coining,  all  agree. 

lust  now  manv  sections  of  the  State  are  suffering 
from  spring  floods.  This  is  not  favorable  to  the  coal 
trade  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  excessive  rains  are 
over  for  the  time.  The  worst  of  the  entire  situation 
is  that  very  little  has  yet  appeared  to  help  sales. 
Mr.  Gary's  optimistic  remarks  about  the  steel  trade 
ought  to  have  a  good  effect,  but  it  has  not  been  felt 
yet.  It  is  the  slack  condition  of  the  steel  trade,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  has  held  the  coal  consumers 
front  activity.  As  yet  the  iron  ore  shippers  on  the 
lakes  have  ordered  but  little  ore  forward,  and  the 
lake  fleet  is  waiting  for  something  that  will  set  every¬ 


thing  to  work. 

The  jobber  is  not  making  any  money  yet,  but  he 
is  pretty  hopeful.  The  turn  of  the  tide  cannot  be 
far  away,  and  when  it  comes  he  will  be  able  to  make 
up  for  the  long  stagnation.  Nobody  talks  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  trade  now,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  all  would  have  remained  in  if  it  had  been 
known  at  the  outset  that  the  slackness  was  to  last  so 
long.  The  worst  feature  of  the  trade  is  that  the 
slack  market  should  be  allowed  to  go  by  the  board 
as  it  did.  Allegheny  Valley  shippers  still  lay  the 
blame  on  Pittsburgh,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
drop  in  the  price  has  helped  nobody  and  has  done 
harm  as  a  whole,  for  the  consumers  have  been  all 
the  more  determined  to  break  down  the  entire 
market. 

But  this  they  have  not  been  able  to  do.  Sizes 
have  kept  up  very  well,  and  the  movement  has  gov¬ 
erned  the  operation  of  the  mines.  If  a  mine  could 
not  find  a  market  for  its  coal  it  suspended  operation 
till  the  surplus  was  sold.  Allegheny  Valley  has  main¬ 
tained  its  higher  price  much  better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  predicted  pretty  generally  when  the 
government  control  dropped  off  the  20  cents  extra 
would  soon  disappear,  but  it  is  pretty  well  in  force 
still. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  still  hampered  by  scarcity 
of  coal.  Nobody  has  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 
Canada  wants  coal  and  local  consumers  are  short  of 
it.  The  urgency  is  not  great,  but  it  is  feared  that 
the  mining  will  not  be  enough  to  enable  shippers  to 
catch  up  before  winter.  The  actual  deficiency  in  out¬ 
put  is  not  pleasing,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  can  be  made  up. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  dropped  to  63,800 
tons,  of  which  14,700  tons  cleared  for  Duluth- 
Superior,  14,300  tons  for  Sheboygan,  13,800  tons  for 
Chicago.  8,300  tons  for  Fort  William,  6,800  tons 
for  Port  Arthur,  3,400  tons  for  Milwaukee  and  2,500 
tons  for  Sault,  Ont. 


CONDITIONS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Decreased  Anthracite  Output  Presages 
Troublous  Times — Improvement 
in  Bituminous. 

With  the  coming  of  real  summer  weather  the  de¬ 
mand  for  anthracite  for  current  consumption  has 
fallen  off.  As  it  is,  the  dealers  enjoyed  one  of  the 
most  profitable  springs  for  many  years,  but  they 
offer  no  regrets  at  the  slackening  of  this  phase  of 
the  trade.  They  have  so  many  summer  filling  or¬ 
ders  that  they  are  anxious  to  work  on  them  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  warmer  weather  also  reduced  considerably 
the  number  of  filling  orders  received  by  the  re¬ 
tailers,  as  many  people  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
coal  now  that  seasonable  weather  has  arrived.  Here 
again  the  dealers  have  shown  little  concern,  for 
they  all  have  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  going 
right  up  to  the  middle  of  summer,  and  even  beyond 
in  numerous  instances. 

Shippers  continue  to  experience  the  greatest 
trouble  in  getting  out  coal  in  the  quantity  demanded 
by  their  customers.  We  can  safely  say  that  during 
the  week  just  past  the  situation  in  this  respect  has 
tightened  and  no  new  business  will  be  accepted.  All 
shippers  are  in  receipt  of  inquiries  from  all  over 
the  country  asking  for  coal  and  offering  prices  above 
circular. 

The  month  has  been  a  most  disappointing  one 
from  the  operating  standpoint,  being  filled  with 
holidays  account  of  returning  soldiers,  and  this 
week  Ascension  Day  and  Memorial  Day,  together 
with  a  Saturday  following,  cut  the  production  right 
in  half.  All  spring  the  tonnage  at  the  mines  has 
been  steadily  falling  as  compared  with  last  year, 
all  of  which  presages  troublous  times  next  winter. 

Stove  and  nut  continue  to  be  in  extreme  demand, 
and  pea,  which  a  week  ago  began  to  show  strength, 
has  even  improved.  While  quite  a  few  dealers  are 
determined  to  store  chestnut,  we  also  find  lately 
some  dealers  who  are  not  going  to  neglect  pea. 
be  more  likely  a  question  of  coal  rather  than  size. 

Steam  Sizes  Weak. 

It  is  in  the  steam  sizes  that  the  market  is  weak. 
Buckwheat  just  about  cares  for  itself,  yet  even  here 
there  are  cuts  as  low  as  $2.75.  Rice  and  barley  are 
in  no  demand  at  all,  and  the  storage  yards  of  the 
big  companies  are  becoming  choken  with  them. 

We  really  believe  that  the  bituminous  trade  is 
showing  signs  of  improvement.  There  is  no  rush 
to  buy  coal,  of  course,  but  it  is  felt  that  all  houses 
have  lately  been  doing  an  increased  business.  This 
does  not  mean  that  anyone  is  working  anywhere 
near  capacity,  but  there  is  almost  a  general  tendency 
on  the  part  of  consumers  now  to  take  in  some  coal. 

It  may  be  that  whatever  improvement  can  be 
noted  is  due  to  the  partial  settlement  of  the  rail 
fuel  problem.  The  outside  trade,  always  accustomed 
to  buy  at  somewhat  higher  figures,  seem  at  last  able 
to  find  a  base  on  which  to  figure  their  fuel  needs 
for  the  coming  year.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  industrial  conditions  hereabouts,  all 
of  which  tends  to  improving  the  market. 

Some  little  spot  business  has  developed  lately,  and 
we  believe  most  sales  have  been  made  around  $2.90. 
although  quite  a  little  coal  has  been  marketed  at 
$2.65,  and  from  there  right  up  to  $3.10.  In  this 
connection  we  have  reference  to  the  better  grades ; 
low  grade  coal  continues  to  come  on  the  market  at 
a  price  around  $2,  with  very  little  tonnage  moving. 


Government  Bureaus  Want  Coal  Bids. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C., 
until  noon  June  5,  1919,  for  furnishing  coal  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1920. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Interior  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  until  2  p.  m.  June  16,  1919,  for 
furnishing  coal  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1920. 


CONDITIONS  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Good  Coals  Bring  Government  Price  and 
Above — All  Moves  Upward 

Pittsburgh  Market. 

Coal  is  still  bringing  the  old  Government  prices, 
or  closely  thereabouts,  with  an  improved  demand 
from  both  domestic  and  industrial  consumers  re¬ 
ported  from  all  the  local  fields.  Prepared  sizes  are  - 
bringing  $2.60.  Of  more  than  600  cars  of  spot  coal 
shipped  out  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  the  past  two 
days,  75  per  cent  of  the  shipment  brought  the  highest 
prices  designated  by  the  Government  during  the  war 
days.  Operators  report  that  of  all  the  big  shipments 
made  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  field  during 
the  past  week,  none  of  the  coal  sold  below  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices. 

Slack  prices  are  not  holding  up  as  well  as  prepared 
sizes  and  mine-run.  This  is  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  fact  that  slack  is  a  by-product,  and  because  lake 
shippers  are  being  forced  to  move  their  slack  very 
often  below  cost.  Slack  has  been  bringing  from 
$1.50  to  $2.20,  according  to  the  grade.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  operators  that  buyers  at  the  present  time  are 
recognizing  quality  in  determining  the  prices  they  are 
willing  to  pay.  During  the  coal  shortage  when  the 
Government  regulated  prices,  anything  that  was  black 
was  coal.  This  condition  does  not  exist  today.  The 
consumer  wants  to  know  about  quality  now  before 
he  agrees  to  a  price. 

Producers  of  low-grade  coal  report  that  they  are 
experiencing  much  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  out¬ 
put,  because  they  find  consumers  more  particular  to¬ 
day  than  they  were  even  three  months  ago.  In  most 
cases  where  sales  are  reported  at  unusually  low  fig¬ 
ures,  the  coal  is  of  very  inferior  grade.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  in  coal  circles  that  a  number  of  the  big  steel 
concerns  have  sent  out  letters  to  coal  operators  whom 
they  deal  with,  notifying  them  that  they  will  not 
receipt  for  shipments  of  coal  that  do  not  come  up 
to  their  standard  in  every  respect. 

Most  of  the  coal  seen  on  the  railroads  today  is 
the  finest  grade  of  prepared  sizes— lumps  almost  of  a 
uniform  size.  Operators  are  getting  good  railroad 
transportation  service  just  now  and  the  car  supply 
shows  somewhat  of  an  improvement. 


Prices  Not  Likely  to  Drop. 

Coal  prices  are  to  remain  at  their  present  level  for 
an  indefinite  period,  according  to  a  Pittsburgh  opera¬ 
tor,  whose  views  are  generally  accepted  as  authorita¬ 
tive.  He  declares  that  there  will  be  no  change  of 
consequence  in  any  products  for  at  least  two  years. 

“The  Civil  War,”  he  says,  “was  a  sham  battle  com¬ 
pared  with  the  world  war  just  ended,  and  I  have 
records  to  bear  out  my  contention  that  so-called  war 
prices  prevailed  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  Civil 
War.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  coal  prices  will  ad¬ 
vance  before  they  manifest  a  reactionary  tendency.” 

This  operator  pointed  out  that,  in  computing  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal, 
70  per  cent  is  labor.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  fields,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“We  cannot  get  labor  to  work  for  any  less,”  he 
said.  “As  soon  as  peace  comes,”  he  observed,  "all  so- 
called  war  agreements,  as  to  both  contracts  and  labor, 
are  off.” 

"Those  who  are  waiting  for  lower  coal  prices,”  he 
went  on,  “are  going  to  be  sadly  disappointed.  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  consumers — and  I  might  say,  how 
many  jobbers  and  operators — are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  coal  trade  never  had  what  you  might  call 
‘war  coal  prices’.  The  Lever  bill  controlled  food  and 
fuel  prices,  and  coal,  consequently,  never  became  ab¬ 
normally  high,  and  is  not  abnormally  high  today. 
This  legislation  required  the  sale  of  coal  at  prices 
only  that  would  afford  the  cost  of  production,  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  Therefore  coal  prices  never 
ascended  to  a  war  basis.  The  price  asked  for  coal 
today  is  normal,  and,  as  I  said,  those  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  fuel  supply  at  a  lower 
price  are  going  to  be  left.” 

Saward’s  Annual,  the  standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics  is  now  ready.  Price  $2.00. 
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West  Virginia  Conditions. 

Car  Shortage  Threatens  in  Some  Districts  as 
Output  Continues  to  Mount. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  29. — As  reflecting  con¬ 
ditions  in  West  Virginia,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  a  great  many  of  the  smokeless  producers  have 
closed  contracts  for  their  entire  output  for  some  time 
to  come.  That  means  that  smokeless  is  going  to  be 
a  very  scared  article,  as  far  as  buying  in  the  open 
market  is  concerned,  and  those  who  have  delayed 
in  arranging  for  their  fuel  needs  may  experience  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  later  on. 

Production  in  a  part  of  the  smokeless  region  is 
almost  up  to  capacity,  and  in  the  Pocahontas  dis¬ 
trict  mines  are  being  operated  about  five  days  a 
week.  Lake  business  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
There  has  been  in  fact  a  very  marked  increase  in 
such  business  during  May,  and  the  growth  of  tide¬ 
water  business  has  almost  kept  pace  with  the  lake 
business.  The  general  movement  of  West  Virginia 
coal  to  the  West  is  much  larger  in  volume.  There 
is  a  car  shortage  in  sight,  although  the  supply  has 
been  sufficient  so  far. 

New  River  mines  are  also  producing  nearly  to 
capacity.  At  least  that  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
larger  mines,  whose  product  has  been  sold  out  for 
many  months  ahead.  Smaller  companies  have  re¬ 
sumed  operations  and  most  mines  in  the  district  are 
working  full  time.  The  movement  of  New  River 
coal  to  the  lakes  is  growing  rapidly  in  volume,  and 
tidewater  shipments  are  also  much  heavier  than 
earlier  in  the  month.  Prices  are  advancing,  as  high 
as  $4.50  having  been  obtained  on  domestic  lump  in 
the  West.  The  bulk  of  New  River  coal  is  now  under 
contract. 

Production  in  the  Logan  district  fell  off  somewhat 
last  week,  not  front  any  lack  of  market,  but  from  a 
car  shortage.  The  tonnage  dropped  from  176,000  to 
164,000  tons.  For  the  same  week  last  year  the  output 
was  214,000  tons.  Much  coal  from  the  Logan  field 
is  now  going  to  the  lakes.  Some  of  the  producers 
are  out  of  the  market,  having  closed  contracts  for 
their  entire  tonnage. 

At  the  rate  of  loading  from  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  during  the  week  ending  May  24,  at  least  on  the 
Monongah  division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  the  total  ship¬ 
ments  for  May  should  seach  18,000  cars,  or  at  least 
4,000  cars  over  April  loadings.  Throughout  the 
month  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  production 
in  Northern  West  Virginia.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated  the  output  is  about  two-thirds  of  capacity, 
though  there  are  still  a  good  many  mines  idle  off  and 
on.  However,  the  number  is  being  gradually  de¬ 
creased. 

Eastern  shipments  of  Fairmont  coal  are  still  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  Western  shipments,  but  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  shipments  to  lake 
points  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Railroad  fuel  is 
moving  out  in  larger  quantities  each  day.  While  it 
is  true  that  some  of  this  tonnage  was  sold  at  a  very 
low  figure,  for  the  most  part  operators  are  getting 
the  former  Government  prices  or  better. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 

Good  Things  in  Store  for  Trade — More 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  for  Export 

“Business  is  still  slow,”  remarked  a  representative 
Johnstown  coal  operator.  This  has  been  the  gist  of 
remarks  made  by  coal  men  on  the  local  situation 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  feeling  of  concern  and  doubtfulness  as  to 
the  future  has  practically  disappeared  and  operators 
of  this  district  are  almost  unanimous  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  good  things  are  in  store  for  the  coal 
trade  and  that  the  future  looks  much  brighter  than 
it  did  six  months  ago,  when  the  coal  business  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
those  connected  with  the  trade  had  no  idea  of  what 
conditions  to  expect  during  the  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bituminous  district  will  export  much  more  fuel 
to  Europe  than  was  the  custom  in  days  before  the 


war.  The  movement  for  the  exporting  of  more  coal, 
backed  by  the  exporters’  association,  now  in  process 
of  organization,  has  taken  root  in  this  district  and 
is  being  received  favorably  by  Johnstown  coal  men. 
One  operator  remarked  that  he  believed  that  several 
big  operations  in  this  district  will  be  ready  to  export 
coal  as  soon  as  shipping  conditions  permit. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
district  is  favorable  at  the  present  time  and  but  a 
small  percentage  of  miners  can  be  said  to  be  out 
of  work. 

High  Grade  Coals  in  Demand. 

Local  operators  report  that  there  is  an  active 
demand  for  the  higher  grades  of  coal  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  field,  but  that  there  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  slack  and  inferior  grades.  During  the 
past  week  there  has  been  some  revival  in  shipping 
on  contracts,  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
big  stock  piles  of  commercial  concerns,  accumulated 
during  the  war  period,  are  nearing  exhaustion. 
Shipments  are  beginning  to  be  made  on  contracts 
that  were  made  two  or  three  months  ago,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  coal  was  to  be  shipped  for 
60  or  90  days.  Heavier  shipments  are  also  being 
made  of  railroad  fuel. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  holding  steadfast 
at  figures  near  the  former  Government  maximum 
rates.  Prices  quoted  this  week  range  from  $2.70  to 
$2.95  on  the  better  grades. 

Indicating  that  local  coal  men  have  optimistic 
views  of  the  immediate  future  is  the  fact  that  sev¬ 
eral  new  companies  have  been  formed  and  chartered 
in  this  district  recently.  It  is  understood  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  new  corporations  will  open  operations 
at  once  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  expected  rush 
of  business  next  fall. 


CONDITIONS  AT  CHICAGO. 


Market  Situation  Decidedly  Firm  —  Steam 
Trade  Brisk. 

The  week  has  been  a  quiet  one  in  some  respects, 
as  the  majority  of  the  operators  were  in  attendance 
at  the  big  N.  C.  A.  convention  in  Chicago  and  were 
not  giving  business  the  attention  that  they  ordinarily 
do.  Yet  the  orders  kept  fairly  apace  and  the  ton¬ 
nage  contracted  for  and  sold  for  immediate  delivery 
made  an  excellent  showing. 

The  market  situation  as  a  whole  is  a  decidedly 
firm  one,  the  majority  opinion  being  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  conviction  that  a  coal  shortage 
is  imminent  and  that  higher  prices  will  prevail. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  in  the  absence  of 
fuel  administration  regulations  prices  will  soar  sky¬ 
ward  when  the  full  effect  of  the  short  working  time 
at  the  mines  this  spring  and  summer  is  felt,  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  pressure  of  belated  fall  and  winter 
orders  when  the  coal  movement  and  the  crop  move¬ 
ment  try  to  push  each  other  off  the  track  and  the 
snow  and  storms  will  not  favor  the  movement  of 
either  commodity.  The  force  of  the  “Buy  coal  early” 
slogan  will  then  be  recognized  with  a  wail  of  woe 
by  those  who  have  been  scoffing  at  it  and  deriding 
it  all  through  the  recent  months  when  operators 
were  anxious  to  book  orders  and  keep  their  opera¬ 
tions  going  at  full  time. 

Good  Steam  Trade. 

The  past  week  has  seen  a  good  steam  trade  doing, 
because  steam  fuel  buyers  are  beginning  to  see  in 
present  prices  bottom  figures.  They  are  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  railroad  fuel  purchasing  agents, 
who  have  “done  their  durndest”  to  break  the  mar¬ 
ket,  failed  and  are  now  buying  freely.  Both  classes 
of  buyers  are,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  as  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  as  possible  rushing  to  cover  and  don’t 
propose  to  get  caught  short  of  coal  when  that  ar¬ 
ticle  becomes  relatively  scarce  and  prices  of  the 
bulging  variety. 

Speaking  of  the  upward  tendencies  of  coal  values, 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  labor  situation, 
yet  here  is  a  most  important  element  at  work  to 
advance  producing  cost  and  selling  price.  No  one 
expects  wages  to  come  down,  and  everybody  knows, 
as  was  announced  first  in  Saward's  Journal,  that 
the  men  are  determined  to  stand  out  for  a  six-hour 


day  and  a  five-day  week  at  the  present  scale  of 
wages.  Another  unsettling  influence  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  that  the 
present  wage  agreement  expires  automatically  with 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Firm  Smokeless  Situation. 

The  smokeless  coal  situation  is  the  firmest  of  all, 
and  some  $3.00  mine  run  prices  are  now  already  an¬ 
nounced.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  uni¬ 
versal  price  by  June  1.  Some  operators  have  sold 
their  entire  season’s  output  and  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  An  element  in  the  diminishing 
output  of  smokeless  is  the  reduced  labor  supply  in 
the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  fields  where  foreign¬ 
speaking  laborers  are  leaving  in  large  numbers  for 
the  old  country,”  and  black  labor  refuses  to  put  in 
anything  like  full  time,  while  the  pay  is  so  large. 
1  he  outlook  is  for  a  $4.00  price  next  winter. 

In  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  fields  business  holds 
up  to  the  recent  high  water  mark  and  in  spots  ex¬ 
ceeds  it.  Prices  are  without  noteworthy  change 
within  the  week.  The  total  sales  reported  to  the 
N.  C.  A.  Chicago  office  for  the  week  were  9,328  cars, 
7,422  being  of  the  Illinois  product,  and  1,916  of  the 
Indiana  descriptions.  There  was  considerable  con¬ 
tract  activity  in  nearly  all  of  the  districts,  fifth  and 
ninth  Illinois  districts,  Group  1,  leading. 

Franklin  and  Saline  counties  made  sales  totaling 
4,046  cars,  mostly  of  domestic  tonnage.  Domestic 
orders  predominated  in  the  northern  Illinois,  Spring- 
field  (thin  vein),  and  Knox  county,  Ind.,  districts. 
Railroad  coal  was  the  leader  in  Fulton-Peoria,  In¬ 
diana,  third  and  fifth  vein  north,  and  southern  In¬ 
diana.  A  big  tonnage  of  washed  coal  was  disposed 
of  in  Illinois,  fifth  and  ninth  district,  Group  2. 

The  retail  trade  reports  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  demand.  The  cold  spring  weather  has  kept  coal 
moving  on  current  consumptive  orders  until  yards 
are  in  very  fair  shape  for  stocks,  and  re-orders  are 
made  necessary  to  keep  stocks  of  seasonable  and 
normal  dimensions.  The  season  being  late,  the  gar¬ 
den  seed  men  suffer  and  the  coal  men  have  corre¬ 
spondingly  been  pleased  by  the  addition  of  a  full 
month  to  the  fuel-burning  season.  Then  the  truth 
of  the  “Buy  coal  early”  slogan  is  beginning  to  per¬ 
colate  and  the  “cheap  coal”  that  householders  have 
been  looking  for  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  has 
gone  glimmering.  This  has  caused  orders  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  delivery  for  anthracite,  smokeless,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana  coal  to  be  entered,  according  to 
the  kind  of  fuel  burned  by  the  respective  buyers. 


SITUATION  AT  BOSTON. 

Bituminous  Trade  Continues  to  Mark  Time — 
Anthracite  Scarcity  Increasing 

The  bituminous  trade  continues  more  or  less  in 
a  waiting  attitude,  with  orders  coming  in  only  about 
as  fast  as  the  industrial  establishments  find  them¬ 
selves  forced  to  place  them.  The  lime,  however, 
seems  to  have  passed  when  business  men  as  a  whole 
are  looking  forward  to  any  appreciable  decrease  in 
prices  for  labor,  which  means  that  they  also  have 
given  up  expecting  lower-priced  coal  for  a  year  at 
least. 

So  long  as  the  mills,  nearly  all  of  which  have  just 
granted  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  wages,  and  the 
shoe  factories,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  this  week 
jumped  its  thousands  of  employees  25  per  cent,  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  there  is  good  business 
ahead  of  them,  the  coal  men  expect  to  have  their 
turn  on  orders  coming  along  soon.  This  will  be  all 
right  enough  if  the  manufacturers  do  not  wait  too 
long— until  they  are  practically  out  of  coal— before 
placing  orders,  then  demand  it  all  at  once.  ' 

New  England,  tucked  away  in  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  United  States,  always  furnishes  a  great 
transportation  problem  for  the  coal  concerns  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  and  so  when  there  comes  an  eleventh- 
hour-ordering  period  like  that  in  prospect  today  it 
involves  great  problems,  not  only  for  th’e  coal  men 
but  for  the  railroads  and  water  lines. 

Complaints  are  louder  than  ever  from  the  retail 
dealers,  that  they  are  being  hampered  more  and 
more  in  trying  to  have  their  orders  for  anthracite 
filled.  This  situation  is  developing  into  one  of  the 
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utmost  importance  to  New  England  as  a  whole,  and 
unless  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  in  some  way  the 
danger  of  a  serious  shortage  in  supply  and  extreme¬ 
ly  high  prices  next  winter  is  threatening.  As  soon 
as  the  general  public  begins  to  understand  this  there 
is  bound  to  be  an  appeal  to  Congress,  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  sick  and  tired  of  high  prices  in  general  and 
protests  of  all  sorts  are  being  heard  on  every  side, 
the  criticisms  being  particularly  severe  against  the 
present  Administration,  which  will  be  the  “goat,’  no 
matter  whether  it  is  to  blame  or  not,  unless  it  makes 
a  move  very  soon. 

Naturally,  the  Republicans  will  be  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  politicians  will  be 
busy  with  all  sorts  of  remedies  before  long,  unless 
shrewd  observers  are  entirely  wrong.  Coal  men 
here  do  not  relish  any  further  publicity  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  variety  and  they  will  do  their  best  to  avoid 
it  this  time. 

The  retail  dealers,  however,  find  themselves  be¬ 
tween  two  millstones— the  operators  and  the  labor 
men,  both  of  whom  want  more  and  offer  what,  it 
must  be  admitted,  appear  to  be  sound  reasons. 

Leading  coal  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  best 
possible  move  that  Washington  could  make  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  satisfy  everyone,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  flour.  Flour  is  taken 
as  the  keystone  to  all  foodstuffs  prices,  and  it  is  felt 
by  them  that  something  should  be  done  to  lower  it 
and  to  lower  it  without  further  delay. 

Orders  from  householders  continue  to  pour  in  in 
large  volume  and  dealers  are  having  all  that  they 
can  do,  and  in  many  instances  more  than  they  can 
handle  advantageously,  with  the  difficulty  in  getting 
orders  filled.  There  are  reports  current  that  some 
of  the  dealers  are  being  favored  in  securing  their 
coal  from  the  mines  or  from  jobbers,  but  this  cannot 
be  verified,  although  it  is  certain  that  some  concerns 
appear  to  be  better  stocked  than  others. 


Twin  Cities  News  Notes. 

The  Slate  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 
has  filed  complaint  over  the  proposed  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  Illinois  coal  and  has  made  a  demand 
that  a  chance  be  given  to  those  interested,  to  be  heard 
for  or  against  the  change. 

The  Minnesota  By-Products  Coke  Co.,  of  St.  Paul, 
has  asked  for  a  revision  in  freight  rates  on  carlot  lots 
of  coke  to  Minnesota  points  involving  reductions  of 
from  20  to  SO  cents  per  ton, 

Capt.  F.  W.  B.  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co., 
Minneapolis,  is  back  from  serving  in  France.  He 
states  that  he  believes  the  French  are  anxious  to 
have  the  Americans  withdrawn  that  they  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  their  work  of  reconstruction  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Capt.  Coleman  served  in  Washington 
in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  having 
charge  of  the  moving  of  army  coal  supplies,  from 
October,  1917,  to  March,  1918.  He  went  to  France 
in  March,  1918,  and  remained  until  January  last. 

O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  was  in  the  Twin  Cities,  after  a  three 
weeks’  tour  of  inspection  of  the  lignite  fields  of 
North  Dakota.  He  states  that  these  lignite  helds 
of  the  Northwest  contain  one-third  of  the  fuel  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  He  has  been  seeking  a  site 
for  an  experimental  plant  to  utilize  lignite  for 
briquetting.  He  predicts  that  this  section  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  dependent  upon  lignite  for  heating  instea 
of  Pennsylvania  coal. 

Alva  Tompkins,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Pittston 
and  father  of  L.  A.  Tompkins,  comptroller  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  died  on  the  14th  at  the  age 
of  92  Mr.  Tompkins  was  born  in  Pittston,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Wyoming  \  al¬ 
ley,  Joseph  T.  Tompkins.  He  embarked  in  the  coal 
business  in  1851  and  continued  therein  for  a  period 
of  nearly  40  years.  He  erected  the  Tompkins  breaker 
and  also  was  interested  in  the  Twin  Shaft  and  the 
Sweatland  mines. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Sullivan  Brotheis 
Coal  Co.,  Frostburg,  will  open  an  office  in  Baltimore 
with  Mr.  Sparks,  formerly  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  in  charge  and  be  ready  for  business  here  on 

June  1. 


Illinois  and  Indiana  Prices  and  Freight. 

Quotations  for  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal,  as  regis¬ 
tered  by  sales  during  the  past  week,  are  as  follows: 
Williams,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  counties,  $1.75 
(ri  1  80  for  screenings;  thin  vein  coal  in  the  Spring- 
field  disirict,  $4.89  and  $5.00  for  domestic  use;  Indi¬ 
ana  fourth  vein  north,  $2.95  for  prepared  sizes; 
Knox  county,  $3.00  (a  3.15  for  prepared  sizes;  south¬ 
ern  Indiana,  $2.35  for  mine  run,  $1.95@2.05  for 
screenings. 

Freight  rates  on  coal  to  Chicago  from  the  various 
fields  remain  as  follows:  Northern  Illinois,  $1.05@ 
*1.07;  Danville,  81.23  @  *1.24;  Fulton-Peoria,  $1.24; 
Springfield,  $1.31  @  *1.32;  Centralia,  $1.31  @  *1.32; 
Belleville,  $1.47;  Du  Quoin,  $1.47;  Southern  Illinois, 
$1.55;  Clinton-Brazil  find.),  $1.27;  Linton-Sullivan, 
$1.37;  Princeton,  $1.44:  Boonville,  $1.47;  Evans¬ 
ville,  $1.77  ($1.55  to  Indiana  points  in  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict)  ;  Western  Kentucky,  $1.90;  Hocking  &  Ohio 
(No.  8),  $2.10;  Eastern  Kentucky,  $2.45;  Harlan, 
$2.45;  Pocahontas,  $2.60;  New  River,  $2.60; 
Thacker,  $2.50.  and  anthracite,  $4.50. 

♦Interstate  rate. 
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Canadian  Coal  Trade  Report. 

A  report  on  the  coal  trade  of  Canada,  1918,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics.  The  report  deals  briefly  with  production  and 
imports,  but  is  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  consumption  of  coal  within  the  several 
provinces. 

The  consumption  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
in  every  city,  town  and  village  throughout  the  Do¬ 
minion  is  shown,  based  on  returns  received  from 
every  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  and  from  trans¬ 
portation  companies.  These  statistics  are  divided  to 
show  the  Canadian  and  American  product.  The 
output  and  sales  from  each  mine  in  Canada  are  also 
shown.  In  the  introduction  to  the  report  a  review 
of  the  coal  trade  for  the  year  is  given. 


Saward’s  Annual  for  1919,  a  statistical  review  of 
the  coal  trade,  is  a  recent  publication.  It  is  edited 
by  Frederick  W.  Saward,  of  Saward’s  Journal,  New 
York,  and  gives  details  of  output,  prices,  freight 
rates  and  other  things  affecting  the  coal  trade. 
Black  Diamond. 
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One  Firm  Offers  to  Buy  140,000  Tons  Here 
on  Basis  of  $27.50  C.  I.  F. 

*  An  advertisement  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the 
New  York  dailies  stating  that  the  agents  for  certain 
Danish  interests  desired  to  purchase  140,000  tons  of 
“locomotive  steaming  cokl,”  for  shipment  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  during  the  next  six  months.  The  price  offered 
was  $27.50  c.  i.  f.,  this  being  based  on  a  $22  freight 
rate,  including  insurance.  The  agents  also  indicated 
their  willingness  to  buy  coal  on  the  basis  of  not  over 
$5.50  f.  o.  b.  if  the  necessary  tonnage  could  be  char¬ 
tered  at  $22. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  following 
translation  of  an  article  appearing  in  a  Copenhagen 
paper  of  March  5,  which  was  forwarded  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Commercial  Attache  Erwin  W.  Thompson 
and  printed  in  Commerce  Reports: 

“The  armistice  gave  Denmark  hopes  of  larger  im¬ 
ports.  With  regard  to  coal,  however,  the  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  different,  because  of  the  difficulties  due 
to  the  revolution  in  Germany  and  the  English  mining 
strikes.  The  combined  import  of  coal,  coke,  cinders, 
and  briquets  to  Denmark  was  as  follows:  In  1913, 
3,573,000  metric  tons;  1914,  3.612,000  tons;  1915, 
3,890,000  tons;  1916,  3.704,000  tons;  1917,  2,165,468 
tons,  and  in  1918,  2.242,124  tons. 

“P'rom  the  summer  of  1917  until  the  armistice  was 
declared  the  coal  imports  were  about  200,000  tons 
per  month,  whereas  the  average  in  1913  was  nearer 
300,000  tons.  On  account  of  the  German  revolution, 
however,  this  was  reduced  to  about  half  during  the 
last  two  months  of  1918. 

“In  January  the  imports  were  about  160,000  tons, 
40,000  tons  of  which  were  German  coal,  by  special 
agreement;  but  at  present  the  imports  from  Germany 
may  be  considered  as  practically  stopped,  except  for 
16,000  tons  of  gas  coke  per  month.  At  the  same  time 
the  imports  from  England  have  increased  somewhat, 
but  even  if  they  amount  to  200,000  tons  a  month, 
which  is  considered  the  maximum,  the  quantity 
would  be  no  higher  than  the  average  during  the  last 
war  years.  This  is  quite  insufficient  at  a  time  when 
the  Danish  industrial  demands  are  so  great. 

“Whether  we  can  get  coal  from  countries  other 
than  Great  Britain  depends  upon  America’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  supply  the  European  market  with  fuel.  Al¬ 
ready  the  Swedish  Slate  railways  have  bought  30,000 
'  tons  of  American  coal  for  delivery  in  Goteborg  inside 
of  a  few  weeks,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  Dutch 
Government  has  closed  for  50,000  tons  to  be  shipped 
to  Rotterdam. 

“The  offers  of  American  coal  to  Denmark  are  also 
lively.  Export  license  has  already  been  secured  for 
500,000  tons  at  prices  which  are  about  the  same  as 
for  British,  coal — that  is,  $30  c.  i.  f.  Danish  port.  This 
low  price  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  can 
be  brought  in  ships  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
war  material  from  France.” 


Somerset  News  Notes. 

A.  C.  James,  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department 
of  Mines,  has  returned  to  Harrisburg,  after  having 
made  an  official  visit  to  mines  in  Somerset  County. 
He  was  accompanied  on  his  tour  of  the  mines  by 
Mine  Inspector  Fletcher  W.  Cunninghome. 

The  Citizens  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  the  Penn 
Electric  Service  Co.  and  the  Penn  Public  Service 
Co.,  supplying  electric  power  to  about  200  mining 
operations  in  Somerset,  Cambria,  Indiana,  Clear¬ 
field  and  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Center  coun¬ 
ties,  have  consummated  an  agreement  for  consolida¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  voted  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  three  corporations  to  be  held 
June  2.  The  general  office  of  the  new  corporation 
will  be  in  Johnstown. 

Business  at  Somerset  was  almost  entirely  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  time  Saturday  morning  while  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  town  turned  out  to  welcome 
42  Somerset  boys,  members  of  Company  C,  1 10th 
Regiment,  who  were  mustered  out  at  Philadelphia 
Friday.  Company  C  suffered  casualties  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  75  per  cent,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
July  15,  1918. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES.  ' 

President  Jones,  of  the  Badger  Fuel  &  Supply  Co., 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  came  to  the  city  Monday  to  order 
coal  for  the  season. 

J.  C.  Snyder,  dealer  at  Fulton,  Ill.,  was  visiting  the 
trade  this  week  and  spent  some  days  with  his  son,. 
P.  M.  Snyder,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.’s 
office. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  secretary  of  the  Raleigh  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Cincinnati,  is  here  this  week  doing  good  business. 

N.  C.  Ashcom,  of  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Ashcom, 
New  York,  has  been  in  Chicago  several  days  this 
week. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  is  one  of  a  party  of  twelve  who  are  on  a 
two  weeks’  fishing  excursion  in  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin. 

C.  F.  Lauer,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Zero  Ice 
Co.,  Joliet,  Ill.,  was  in  town  Monday  and  Tuesday 
contracting  for  coal  supplies. 

Harry  M.  Taylor,  Chicago  manager  for  the  C.  G. 
Blake  Co.  has  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  smaller 
towns  adjacent  to  Chicago  territory.  He  reports 
general  conditions  god,  and  entirely  satisfactory  in 
regard  to  West  Virginia  smokeless  coals. 

C.  B.  Ebbert,  sales  manager  of  the  White  Oak 
Coal  Co.,  came  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  big 
convention.  He  says  the  company’s  output  for  the 
season  is  sold  up. 

George  V.  McShar.e.  Chicago  and  Northwest  sales 
manager  for  the  White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  came  in  from 
his  Michigan  rounds  to  attend  the  convention  and 
meet  C.  D.  Trowbridge,  manager  of  the  company’s 
Indianapolis  office. 

J.  P.  Elphgrave,  vice-president  of  East  Brothers 
Coal  Co.,  predicts  that  before  the  season  is  over 
there  will  be  an  advance  of  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  in 
the  price  of  Pc  tahontas.  The  removal  of  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  regulations  and  the  delay  in  placing  or¬ 
ders,  he  says,  will  naturally  cause  advances.  The 
Pocahontas  market  is  tightening  up  now,  he  states. 

F.  Cascoigne,  manager  of  the  Edwards  &  Bradford 
Lumber  Co.,  who  has  been  ill  for  thirteen  weeks 
and  had  two  operations  for  an  affection  of  the  ear, 
is  now  doing  well  and  his  friends  expect  to  see 
him  at  his  office  soon. 

F.  C.  Schifferle,  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Rut¬ 
ledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  is  on  business  in  St.  Louis 
this  week. 

A  committee  of  the  Central  Illinois  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association  left  Tuesday  afternoon  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  were  to  attend  the  hearing  before  the 
Railroad  Commission  on  rates  to  be  held  on  Friday. 
It  is  understood  an  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  an 
advance  in  rates  on  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  to  the 
northwest. 

G.  G.  Smith,  representative  of  the  Elkhorn  Coal 
Corporation  in  Chicago,  says  that  labor  is  very  short 
at  the  company’s  mines  in  Floyd  and  Letcher  Coun¬ 
ties,  Kentucky,  and  that  the  company  could  move  a 
great  deal  more  coal  now  than  is  being  produced  as 
business  is  picking  up  decidedly. 

F.  M.  Wattles,  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
is  visiting  the  company’s  mines  in  West  Virginia 
this  week. 

John  M.  Robson,  manager  of  sales  promotion  for 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  is  traveling  at  present 
in  the  northwest,  looking  up  contract  business. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  of  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  is  here  this  week  visiting  friends. 

F.  D.  Kilmer,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Harrisburg  Colliery  Co.,  has  been  absent  this  week, 
visiting  the  mines  at  Harrisburg,  Ill. 

J.  K.  Dering,  president  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal 
Co.,  has  undergone  an  operation  for  appendicitis  at 
St.  Luke’s  hospital.  He  is  doing  fine  and  will  be 
at  his  office  again  soon.  This  little  affair  cut  him 
out  of  attending  the  big  N.  C.  A.  convention,  much 
to  his  serious  regret. 

The  Power  Coal  Co.  has  been  awarded  a  nice  con¬ 
tract  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  It  called  for  14,300 
tons  of  lump  at  $2.20.  This  company  also  sold  the 
lines  a  nice  quantity  of  screenings  at  $1.80. 

Roe  Mackie,  former  deputy  fuel  administrator  of 
Cook  County,  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  seven 
weeks’  illness. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

All  of  the  offices  and  j'ards  in  the  coal  trade  were 
closed  over  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  and  many  of 
the  coal  men  improved  the  opportunity  to  secure  a 
long  week-end  for  an  automobile  trip  to  the  country 
or  mountains  or  to  the  seashore. 

Coal  tiimmers  employed  upon  barges  that  were 
unloading  at  Lynn  the  other  day  went  on  strike  but 
returned  to  their  work  the  very  next  day,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  any  settlement  of  their  demands 
would  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  their  return.  The 
men  have  been  receiving  50  cents  an  hour  ar.i  seek 
70  cents  up  to  6  p.  m.  and  $1.10  an  hour  for  over¬ 
time. 

The  transportation  committee  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  coal  freight  situation  .with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  high  and  discriminatory  rates  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  this  section’s  manufacturing  interests,  had 
directed  the  manager  of  the  transportation  bureau  to 
send  a  letter  to  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Railroad  Administration  is  trying 
to  equalize  ocean-and-rail  and  lake-and-rail  rates 
tvith  all-rail  rates  to  the  injury  of  business  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  allrail  lines.  The  letter  is  one 
ot  the  sharpest,  if  not  the  sharpest  criticism,  eve.' 
sent  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber  and 
is  bound  to  attract  wide  attention.  It  does  no,' 
mince  words  but  charges  that  some  of  the  officers 
connected  with  the  division  of  traffic  came  from  all¬ 
rail  lines,  are  biassed  in  their  favor  and  expect  to 
go  back  to  them  when  through  with  Government 
work  on  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private  owner¬ 
ship. 

^  The  Coulee,  from  the  Great  Lakes  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  locks  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  arrived  this 
cveek  and  will  engage  in  coal  carrying  from  Nor¬ 
folk  to  Brazil. 


Shawnee  Fuel  Co.  Organized  in  New  York 
by  Well-Known  Coal  Men. 

The  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.  is  a  new  name  in  the 
wholesale  trade  of  New  York  City,  having  been 
organized  to  start  in  business  on  June  1.  Incorpora¬ 
tion  papers  were  issued  at  Albany  this  week.  Those 
chiefly  interested  are  R.  B.  Avers,  who  has  been 
New  York  manager  for  Coale  &  Co.  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  previous  to  that  was  the  firm’s  Balti¬ 
more  manager  for  four  years ;  and  R.  F.  Baer,  who 
was  foimerly  associated  with  C.  W.  Hendley  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  for  about  ten  years.  For  a  short  time 
past  Mr.  Baer  has  been  connected  with  the  New 
York  office  of  Coale  &  Co. 

,  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  resigned  their  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  latter  firm,  effective  June  1,  and- will 
immediately  engage  in  business  for  themselves,  with 
offices  at  50  Church  street.  They  announce  that  they 
will  specialze  in  quality  coals,”  ^nd  the  success  of 
their  new  enterprise  seems  assured  through  their 
wide  acquaintance  and  high  standing  among  coal 
men  and  consumers  in  this  section.  Their  telephone 
numbers  will  be  Cortlandt  4674  and  4675. 


Gotham  Notes. 

The  yards  comprising  the  plant  of  Wm.  Farrell 
&  Son,  Inc.,  were  closed  on  Thursday  night  and  will 
remain  closed  until  Monday  morning  in  order  to 
permit  of  inventory  and  the  making  of  other  ar¬ 
rangements  incidental  to  the  change  of  control. 

S.  M.  Schatzkin  has  resigned  as  a  vice-president 
and  as  a  director  of  Burns  Bros,  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  to  other  interests,  including  the  new  Farrell 
coal  corporation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  set 
June  26  as  the  date  for  holding  a  hearing  in  the  de¬ 
murrage  complaint  filed  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York. 
Examiner  Brown  will  conduct  the  hearing,  which 
will  be  held  at  244  Madison  avenue,  this  city.  The 
action  was  begun,  it  will  be  recalled,  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  reduction  of  the  demurrage  rate  at  tide¬ 
water  and  the  cancellation  or  readjustment  of 
charges  imposed  under  the  existing  rate  since  De¬ 
cember  1.  1918 


RAILWAY  FUEL  CONVENTION. 


Chicago  Meeting  a  Big  Success  —  Many 
Interesting  Addresses  Made. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  held 
its  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  at  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  last  week.  The  sessions  were  continued 
from  Monday  till  Thursday  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance.  The  opening  address  on  Monday  was 
to  have  been  given  by  Hale  Holden,  regional  direc¬ 
tor,  Central  Western  Region  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  but  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 
The  opening  speech  was  in  his  absence,  delivered  by 
W.  B.  Story,  Federal  manager  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  Story  sought  to  impress  on  his  hearers  the 
increased  importance  of  the  fuel  question  as  related 
to  the  railroads  during  the  period  of  construction, 
which  has  brought  a  condition  which  is  at  least  as 
serious  as  that  prevailing  during  the  war  when  the 
government  took  over  the  roads.  He  concluded  by 
saying  it  was  the  duty  of  everybody  “to  sleep  fuel, 
to  think  fuel,  to  dream  fuel  and  to  save  fuel.” 

Storage  of  coal  by  railroads  was  the  subject 
treated  by  H.  H.  Stock,  professor  of  mining  en¬ 
gineering,  University  of  Illinois.  He  has  made  a 
very  thorough  scientific  study  of  the  storage  of  coal 
during  the  last  two  years  and  dwelt  at  length  on 
such  topics  as  “When  to  Store  Coal,”  “Where  to 
Store  Coal,  and  on  the  methods  of  storing  coal, 
as  well  as  the  kinds  and  sizes  that  may  be  safely 
stored,  and  the  adjustments  of  insurance  on  stored 
coal. 

The  address  of  Eugene  McAuliffe,  manager  Fuel 
Conservation  Section,  Division  of  Operation,  U.  S. 
Railroad  Administration,  was  entitled  “Certain  Es¬ 
sentials.”  One  point  particularly  emphasized  by  him 
was  “Clean  Coal.”  He  said  railroads  should  not  ask 
impossibilities,  but  to  insist  on  possibilities  in  re¬ 
gard  to  getting  clean  coal.  “Tests  have  proven,” 
he  said,  that  with  coal  containing  12.5  per  cent  ash 
taken  as  100  per  cent,  the  relative  efficiency  falls  as 
the  ash  increases,  until  coal  with  40  per  cent  ash 
shows  a  total  lack  of  efficiency.”  Mr.  McAuliffe’s 
address  dealt  largely  with  the  attention  that  should 
be  given  to  those  parts  of  locomotives  which  affect 
the  consumption  of  coal  and  its  losses  .in  efficiency 
through  defective  valve  motion,  back  pressure,  etc. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  President,  W.  B.  McFarland,  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe ;  vice  presidents,  W.  J.  Bohan,  Northern 
Pacific^  J.  B.  Hurley,  Wabash,  and  W.  L.  Robinson, 
t>.  &  O. ;  executive  committee — two-year  term — C.  M 
Butler,  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  M.  O.  Daly,  Northern 
Pacific;  James  W.  Hardy,  U.  S.  R.  R.  Administra¬ 
tion;  L.  J.  Joffray,  Illinois  Central.  One  year  term— 
C.  C.  Higgins,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  J.  M 
Aucholson,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

The  1920  convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago  next 
May. 


Golf  Tournament  Results 

Something  more  than  32  or  33  members  and 
guests  attended  the  spring  tournament  of  the  New 
\oik  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association,  held  at  Buck- 
wood  Inn,  Shawnee,  Pa.,  near  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

bile  several  regular  attendants  .were  missed  by 
their  many  friends,  the  occasion  proved  a  pleasant 
one  despite  the  uncertain  or  rainy  weather  prevail¬ 
ing  most  of  the  time. 

The  successful  contestants  were : 

W.  D.  Eyre  won  the  Tombstone  handicap. 

Charles  Owen  had  the  low  net  score  for  36  holes, 
thus  winning  the  first  lap  for  the  Mickles  Cup. 

R.  B.  Avers  led  Class  A  and  Roderick  Stephens 
Class  B,  with  Daijiel  Anthony  as  runner  up. 

A.  E.  Mattlach  won  qualifying  round. 


Bituminous  coal  shipments  over  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  RR.  during  March  this  year  amounted  to 
824,932  tons,  compared  with  1,306,579  tons  in  March 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  481,647  tons,  or  36.8  per  cent. 
Coke  tonnage  amounted  to  450,928  tons,  against  720,- 
508  tons,  a  decrease  of  269,580  tons,  or  37.4  per  cent. 
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Stabilizing  the  Export  Trade  with  South  America. 

If  Our  Mines  Are  to  He  Main  Reliance  of  That  Part  of  the  World  Steps  Must  He  Taken  to  Insure  Steady  Shipments  Through¬ 
out  Year  and  to  Maintain  Reserve  Stocks  in  Important  Markets. 


Statistical  figures  are  not  always  an  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  guide  for  the  conduct  of  one’s 
business.  An  increase  in  the  export  quan¬ 
tities  and  values  in  one  month  most  decidedly 
cannot  be  accepted  in  every  instance  as  an 
indication  that  the  market  in  question  will 
continue  to  buy  at  a  similar  rate  during  the 
following  month.  Neither  must  a  decline  in 
the  demand  necessarily  result  in  future 
declines. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  coal  export 
trade,  where  the  existence  of  shipping  facili¬ 
ties,  cheap  rates  and  many  other  influences 
tend  to  change  frequently  the  course  of  the 
market.  While  frequent  changes  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  exports'  to  certain  markets,  therefore, 
are  not  essentially  detrimental  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  business  with  that  market,  pref¬ 
erence  nevertheless  must  be  given  to  markets 
showing  a  steady  average  demand.  To  create 
this  desirable  condition  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  exporter  himself,  who  can  do  much  to 
stabilize  the  market  by  organizing  it  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Just  now,  of  course,  all  attempts  of  stabili¬ 
zation  must  f»il  necessarily  owing  to  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities.  Governmental 
control,  wherever  it  has  been  employed  in 
ocean  shipping  during  the  war,  has  been  sin¬ 
gularly  ineffective  in  its  most  urgent  duty  to 
supply  regular  transportation  service  for  the 
shipping  of  staple  goods,  including  coal.  This 
characteristic  of  governmental  control  is  bv 
no  means  confined  to  this  country,  as  none  of 
the  other  nations  at  war  seem  to  have  been 
exceptionally  successful  in  this  direction. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  world  has  had  its 
share  of  the  general  disorganization.  The 
results,  however,  have  probably  been  felt  most 
in  this  country,  because  we  were  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  any  other  to  export  coal  if  only  we 
liad  had  the  facilities. 

The  effect  of  this  situation  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  coal  exports  may  possibly 
be  seen  best  from  an  inspection  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  and  the  accompanying  chart, 
showing  the  monthly  movement  of  coal  to  the 
principal  South  and  American  West  Indian 
markets  during  the  last  year : 


By  L.  W.  ALWYN-SCHMIDT. 

There  is  certainly  something  wrong  with  a 
market  which  shows  an  export  of  coal  to  one 
country,  Cuba  for  example,  of  145,000  tons 
during  February,  1918,  while  only  40.000  tons 
are  shipped  during  the  same  month  in  the 
following  year.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  month 
with  the  lowest  export  volume  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1918,  and  it  compares  very 
unfavorably  with  April,  1918,  when  212,000 
tons  were  shipped  to  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  example,  however,  does  not 
stand  alone.  No  coal  at  all  was  shipped,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  Argentina  during  August,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  December,  1918,  and  the  highest  ex¬ 
port  volume  during  July,  1918,  is  followed  by 
an  entirely  barren  August.  In  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  Brazil  there  is  a  highest  export  of 
93,000  tons  during  June,  1918,  and  a  lowest 
point  during  December,  1918,  when  21,000 
tons  were  shipped. 

Exports  to  Chile  vary  from  1,343  tons  ex¬ 
ported  during  July,  1918,  and  36,000  during 
the  following  October. 

There  are  two  months  when  no  coal  at  all 
was  sent  to  Uruguay,  and  one  when  73,000 
tons  were  exported. 

There  is  apparently  no  economic  intercon¬ 
nection  .between  the  coal  movement  in  the 
direction  of  these  markets,  outside  the  fact 
that  the  principal  shipments  have  left  our  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  last  year  in  three  instances  at 
least  in  the  period  from  March  to  July,  and 
that  in  practically  all  cases  we  are  shipping 
today  less  coal  to  our  South  American  cus 
tomers  than  we  did  during  the  first  half  of 
last  year. 

Coal  Exports  Handled  in  Haphazard  Style. 

The  figures  in  themselves  prove  nothing  btP 
that  under  the  stress  of  conditions  our  export 
business  has  been  handled  in  a  very  haphaz¬ 
ard  manner,  which  cannot  have  been  very 
satisfactory  to  either  side.  As  the  first  step 
in  reconstructing  our  South  American  coal 
business  we  shall,  therefore,  be  compelled  to 
arrange  for  a  better  equalization  of  the 
monthly  shipments,  so  as  to  permit  a  more 
regular  supply  to  our  customers.  How  can 
this  be  done? 


It  seems  that  our  present  shipping  system 
does  not  allow  the  somewhat  lavish  method  by 
which  European  coal  producers  have  handled 
their  delivery  to  foreign  countries.  Seeing 
that  these  countries  were  compelled  to  import 
large  quantities  of  merchandise  from  South 
America,  it  mattered  little  to  them  how  the 
outgoing  shipping  was  employed  if  only  it  was 
available  at  the  right  moment  in  the  foreign 
ports  to  take  home  whatever  that  country  had 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  raw  materials  or  food¬ 
stuffs.  Coal  and  its  transportation  was  more 
or  less  incidental  to  this  trade  and  had  to  be 
subject  to  the  bigger  aspects  of  it.  Coal,, 
therefore,  was  carried,  whenever  it  was  con¬ 
venient  and  was  stored  abroad  for  future  sale. 

Our  own  condition  differs  much  from  that 
experienced  by  Europe  before  the  war,  and  it 
will  most  likely  continue  to  differ.  We  have 
only  a  limited  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  countries  in  question  and  we  can,  there¬ 
fore,  mq.ke  little  use  of  the  methods  employed 
by  Europe  to  export  our  surplus  coal.  If  we 
want  to  export  coal  in  larger  quantities  than 
before  the  war,  and  take  in  this  way  our  place 
among  the  great  coal  distributors  of  the  world, 
we  must  create  an  organization  which  will  be 
more  or  less  independent  of  return  freights  to 
our  own  markets,  but  at  the  same  time  must 
avoid  the  necessity  of  letting  vessels  return 
empty  to  our  ports. 

The  solution,  most  likely  will  be  found  by  a 
thoroughly  organized  system  of  shipping  and 
distribution,  based  on  a  regular  outward  flow 
of  coal  shipments  to  a  number  of  especially 
suitable  markets.  Instead  of  shipping  100,000 
tons  of  coal  to  a  certain  market  during  one 
month  and  only  50,000  during  the  next,  we 
should  be  able  to  regulate  our  shipments  so 
as  to  send  every  month  75,000  tons. 

This,  of  course,  cannot  be  upheld  completely 
in  practice,  but  a  system  nevertheless  should 
be  provided  for  some  sort  of  a  regular  service 
permitting  the  shipment  of  known  quantities 
during  each  month.  The  size  of  the  monthly 
shipment  would  have  to  depend  on  the  ap¬ 
proximate  size  of  the  annual  tonnage  demand 
in  the  foreign  market. 

Regulating  Outward  Flow  of  Coal. 

To  explain  this  by  an  example:  Say,  the 
annual  demand  for  American  coal  in  Argen¬ 
tina  would  amount  to  360,000  tons.  Thirty 
thousand  tons  of  coal,  therefore,  would  have 
to  be  shipped  during  each  month  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  To  provide  return  freight  for  the  steam¬ 
ers  carrying  this  coal  a  triangle  trip  most 
likely  would  be  sufficient,  taking  part  of  the 
tonnage  from  the  United  States  to  Argentina, 
from  Argentina  to  a  European  port,  and  then 
back  to  the  United  States.  The  biggest  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Argentina  are  to  be  had  after 
the  harvest.  We  should  therefore  arrange 
our  coal  shipments  to  Argentina  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  increase  the  quantities  during 
the  harvest  months  and  contract  them  during 
ihe  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  four  months  of  the  year  50.000  tons 
a  month  would  have  to  leave,  while  only  20.- 
000  tons  would  go  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  doing  so  our  coal  exporters  would  be  sure 


Exports  to  South  America  and  West  Indies. 


1918— 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile* 

Uruguay 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

January  . 

.  76,938 

9,084 

11,579 

February  . 

. 145,104 

13,313 

22,609 

64,747 

2,755 

March  . 

. 170,087 

45,213 

25,623 

23,794 

April  . 

. 212,355 

28.063 

9,869 

25.097 

6,107 

May  . 

. 137,048 

25,717 

14,750 

79,400 

4,529 

June  . 

. 110,959 

25.944 

43,035 

93,782 

48.105 

July  . 

. 105,137 

19,438 

47,528 

68,362 

1,343 

49,685 

August  . 

. 105,408 

12,367 

46,877 

22.720 

7,245 

Sepl ember  . 

.  98,022 

21,026 

2,738 

33,829 

32,712 

39,023 

October  . 

.  89,941 

12.064 

38,461 

36,402 

13,832 

November  . 

.  99,679 

21,028 

1,168 

59,247 

25,335 

10.321 

December  . 

.  89,779 

21,239 

21,974 

15,821 

41,358 

1919— 

January  . 

. 103,639 

16,360 

43,484 

55,546 

26,861 

73,702 

February  . 

.  40.644 

16,965 

38,993 

67,825 

18,814 

12,007 

‘Monthly  Exports  to  Chjlc  are  recorded  only  beginning  July,  1918. 
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to  receive  always  the  lowest  possible  freight 
rates.  The  period  of  largest  export  activity 
naturally  would  change  in  the  case  of  each 
market.  It  would  be  earlier  with  reference  to 
Brazil  and  would  be  during  the  autumn  of 
the  year  in  the  case  of  all  markets  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  To  work  out  a  system 
of  distribution  based  on  these  principles 
would  not  be  difficult  for  our  marine  interests, 
and  they  would  be  willing  enough  to  fall  in 
with  any  suggestion  coming  from  the  coal  dis¬ 
tributors  likely  to  reduce  the  cost,  of  operating 
vessels. 

The  Importance  of  Storage  Facilities. 

To  make  possible  such  a  scientific  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  coal  export  trade  it 
would  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  storage 
facilities  in  the  leading  coal  consuming  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  The  coal  naturally  would 
have  to  be  shipped,  not  during  the  period  of 
most  active  consumption,  but  during  that 
when  transportation  can  be  handled  most 
economically.  The  accumulation  of  coal 
stocks  and  the  building  of  large  coal  storage 
bins  at  the  points  of  consumption,  therefore, 
must  precede  any  attempt  to  organize  trans¬ 
portation. 

This  is  a  necessity  which  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  leading  coal  distributors,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  but  also  for  making  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  more  competitive  in  other  markets 
than  is  the  case  today.  A  few  months  ago 
Commerce  Reports  contained  a  consular  ad¬ 
vice  from  Brazil  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
American  coal  storage  facilities  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Brazilian  situation  does  not  stand 
alone. 

The  American  coal  exporter  must  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  place  of  the  foreign  dealer.  Hav¬ 
ing  sold  before  the  war  practically  exclusively 
European  coal,  he  has  during  the  war  made 
the  change  to  American  coal.  The  step  has 
been  taken  hesitatingly,  and  it  has  required 
some  time  to  persuade  the  consumer  to  follow. 
Force  of  circumstances  has  aided  in  the  re¬ 
form  and  American  coal  has  been  established. 

It  is  really  in  the  interest  of  the  dealer  that 
not  another  change  should  be  made.  So  he 
relies  on  a  regular  supply  of  American  coal 
until  he  finds,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  local 
stocks  of  it  have  run  out. 

This  is  the  chance  for  the  European  agent. 
He  points  to  the  practically  unlimited  supply 
and  the  great  stocks  of  European  coal  held  in 
the  port  before  the  war  and  promises  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  practice  in  the  future  when  ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  again  at  a  normal  rate.  As 
the  result  a  valuable  customer  may  be  lost  to 
our  mines.  There  is  no  other  way  of  com¬ 
bating  this  very  forceful  argument  than  by 
supplying  the  same  permanency  of  service  as 
is  supplied  by  the  European  coal  distributors. 
A  guarantee  must  be  given  for  a  regular  de¬ 
livery,  and  it  has  to  be  backed  up  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reserve  to  keep  the  market  going  at 
least  for  two  months. 

Must  Not  Be  Mere  Peddlers. 

We  must  not  peddle  coal,  but  we  must  be 
coal  distributors  on  the  biggest  possible  scale. 
Storing  coal  for  future  sale  naturally  costs 
money,  which  in  turn  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
coal.  As  the  existence  of  coal-storage  facili¬ 
ties  permits,  however,  to  ship  the  coal  at  con¬ 
siderably  lower  rates  than  those  charged  dur¬ 
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ing  the  peak  of  the  shipping  season,  the 
saving  in  freight  may  easily  compensate  the 
shipper  for  the  expense  of  storage. 

As  matters  lie  today  the  benefits  of  a  large 
export  organization  based  on  a  system  of 
foreign  coal-storage  facilities  are  open  only  to 
the  big  enterprise.  Not  only  is  much  capital 
required  to  build  extensive  and  fireproof  coal- 
storage  bins,  but  the  necessity  of  holding 
permanently  a-  large  coal  reserve  for  sale  ex¬ 
cludes  the  small  exporter  from  making  use  of 
this  method  of  exporting.  Means,  therefore, 
should  be  found  to  put  into  the  reach  of  all 
the  trade  an  organization  which,  if  properly 
operated,  will  not  only  reduce  materially  the 
cost  of  exporting  but  help  greatly  to  consoli¬ 
date  our  position  in  the  foreign  coal  trade. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  a  solution 
of  the  problem  might  be  attempted.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  syndicate  has  found  most  apprecia¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  find 
so  ready  an  acceptance  in  our  own  market. 
Private  enterprise  will  be  just  as  effective  and 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  greater  choice 
of  method. 

We  have  in  our  own  country  an  institution 
which  might  very  well  be  copied  by  the  coal 
trade  for  the  present  purpose — that  is  the 
country  grain  elevator.  The  most  general 
method  of  operating  these  grain  elevators  is 
the  elevator,  where  it  is  weighed  and  graded. 
He  receives  from  the  elevator  company  a 
receipt  for  the  load,  which  then  is  transferred 
to  the  elevator.  The  elevator  company  may 
pay  immediately  against  receipt  or  only  after 
the  grain  is  sold.  Let  us  assume  a  similar 
organization  in  the  coal  trade  working  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows : 


Three  Methods  of  Co-operative  Selling. 

An  American  financial  concern,  formed 
either  as  an  independent  enterprise  or  jointly 
by  a  number  of  American  coal  exporters,  ar¬ 
ranges  for  coal-storage  facilities  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  storage  company  makes  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  coal  exporters  in  this  country 
to  receive  from  each  of  them  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  during  each  month  of  the  year, 
to  be  increased  or  decreased  on  notice  as 
necessity  demands. 

The  coal,  after  arrival  on  the  steamers,  is 
dumped  into  the  bins  of  the  company  against 
a  receipt  and,  if  necessary,  partial  payment  is 
made.  The  storage  company  then  might  sell 
the  coal  and  pay  to  each  shareholder  an 
amount  conforming  with  the  quantity  of  coal 
supplied  by  him,  after  deducting  a  small  per¬ 
centage  for  storing.  The  full  benefit  of  any 
change  in  the  market  price  goes  in  this  case  to 
the  exporter,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal 
can  be  kept  all  the  year  round. 

As  an  alternative  the  coal  storage  company 
might  act  as  a  “warehouseman”  only.  It 
would  put  its  storage  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  the  trade,  permitting  each  customer  to 
transact  his  own  business  and  supply  the  coal 
to  the  consumer  as  designated  by  the  owner. 
There  is  little  reason  why  coal  should  not  be 
graded  for  this  purpose  similarly  as  it  is  done 
with  the  grain,  by  the  elevator  companies,  and 
stored  in  bulk  regardless  of  the  quantity  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  exporter. 

In  each  instance  a  considerable  saving 
would  be  effected  with  reference  to  manage¬ 
ment  expenses.  A  third  possibility  would  be 
that  each  coal  exporter  would  have  his  own 
selling  and  storage  organization  in  the  mar- 
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kets  he  is  principally  interested  in,  but  that  all 
American  coal  exporters  operating  in  this 
market  would  arrange  for  a  common  reserve 
I  ool  to  be  drawn  uj»on  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

1  lure  are  several  examples  for  similar  ar¬ 
rangements  in  other  industries  which  have 
been  of  considerable  use  to  their  members. 
1  he  advantage  of  the  latter  arrangement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  each  member  of  the  reserve 
pool  need  contribute  only  a  small  share  to  the 
common  reserve  stock.  To  prevent  one  firm 
drawing  too  heavily  on  the  accumulated 
stocks,  a  rule  is  frequently  made  which  puts 
on  the  member  withdrawing  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  total  stocks  a  penalty 
which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantities 
which  are  taken. 

By  holding  in  this  way  a  sufficient  stock  of 
coal  to  tide  our  exporters  over  any  emergency 
less  need  would  exist  for  haste  in  arranging 
shipments,  and  best  rates  always  could  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  effect  on  our  coal  exports  would 
soon  show.  The  first  advantage  to  be  gained 
would  be  an  increased  confidence  on  the  side 
of  the  customer  in  our  ability  to  supply.  This 
is  of  great  importance  for  the  continuation  of 
our  foreign  trade,  especially  as  American  ex¬ 
porters  generally  have  not  a  very  good  repu¬ 
tation  for  punctuality.  Knowing  that  there 
is  always  sufficient  space  for  storing  coal 
abroad  for  future  sale,  our  coal  merchants  can 
make  better  arrangements  with  the  mines, 
which  in  turn  would  lead  to  a  greater  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  production  in  this  country,  resulting  in 
a  general  improvement  of  the  situation  at  the 
mines. 

There  would  not  be  any  need  for  slackening 
down  production  during  part  of  the  year,  as 
our  “slow”  months  are  just  those  when  the 
demand  will  be  most  active  for  foreign  trade. 
Finally,  the  storage  company  would  provide 
for  a  medium  of  financing  our  coal  export 
trade,  which  we  do  not  possess  as  yet  and  the 
lack  of  which  is  a  decided  impediment  in 
developing  our  foreign  business. 

For  the  shipping  interests  of  this  country 
the  arrangement  would  spell  greater  stability 
in  the  demand  for  tonnage,  which  can  be  very 
well  provided  for  beforehand,  and  a  more 
economic  operation  of  the  vessels  all  the  year 
round.  Less  tonnage  for  coal-carrying  will  be 
required  than  is  the  case  under  the  present  dis¬ 
organized  system  and  with  the  seasonable 
change  of  the  demand  for  coal,  tonnage  can  be 
transferred  easily  from  one  route  to  another. 


Toluca  Opens  Chicago  Sales  Office. 

The  Toluca  Coal  Co.,  whose  mine  is  at  Toluca,  Ill., 
has  just  opened  a  sales  office  at  1655  Old  Colony 
building,  Chicago. 

The  company’s  product  has  not  been  on  the  market 
for  some  time,  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances, 
but  $300,000  has  been  expended  within  the  last  six 
months  in  making  improvements  both  for  increasing 
the  'output  and  for  the  preparation  of  coal. 

E.  J.  Wheeler,  manager,  is  in  charge  at  Chicago. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  coal  business  for  himself  in 
C  hicago  and  for  ten  years  was  general  sales  agent 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &■  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  April  amounted 
to  354,716  tons,  compared  with  1.025,152  tons  in  same 
month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  670,436  tons,  or  65.4 
per  cent.  For  the  four  months  of  1919  the  tonnage 
carried  amounted  to  2,291,211  tons,  against  3,848,849 
tons  in  first  four  months  of  1918,  a  decrease  of  1,557, 
638  tons,  or  40.4  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  for  the  four 
months  amounted  to  192,745  tons,  against  157,555 
tons,  an  increase  of  35,190  tons,  or  22.2  per  cent. 
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USE  OF  COKE  OVEN  GAS. 


May  Hoplace  Natural  Gas  to  a  Large  Extent 
Throughout  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh,  May  29. — With  the  contemplated  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  of  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  by-product  coke  oven  gas  for 
commercial  purposes,  it  is  predicted  that  the  days 
of  big  demand  for  natural  gas  are  numbered.  The 
movement  to  supply  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania 
with  gas  made  by  the  by-product  coke  plant  process 
has  been  given  an  impetus  within  the  past  month  by 
the  threatened  operation  of  the  so-called  Johns  act  of 
West  Virginia,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gas 
from  the  fields  of  that  State. 

An  eastern  banking  syndicate,  according  to  well 
authenticated  reports,  is  interested  in  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  construct  a  series  of  by-product  coke  plants 
of  the  Koppers  type  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
These  ovens,  it  is  said,  will  in  all  probability  be 
started  in  the  neighborhood  of  Connellsville,  on  the 
present  pipe  lines  extending  from  the  West  Virginia 
gas  fields  into  Pennsylvania.  This  is  accepted  as 
meaning  that  the  present  West  Virginia  gas  pipe 
lines  are  to  be  utilized  for  conveying  the  by-product 
artificial  gas  into  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh’s  industries 
and  to  the  center  of  the  big  domestic  demand. 

It  is  a  fact'  that  representatives  of  the  banking 
syndicate  in  question  have  already  visited  the  Kop¬ 
pers  plants  in  this  city  to  get  data  on  the  cost  of  by¬ 
product  plant  construction,  cost  of  maintenance,  op¬ 
eration,  etc.  These  men  spent  some  time  at  Clair- 
ton  watching  the  construction  of  the  world’s  largest 
by-product  plant,  which  the  Koppers  Co.  is  putting 
up  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  also  inspected  the 
work  on  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  by-product  ovens  at 
Hazelwood,  ntrar  the  heart  of  the  Pittsburgh  business 
district. 

They  are  reported  to  have  returned  to  New  York 
with  the  r  report  on  the  information  gathered,  and 
will  submit  it  to  the  bankers  some  time  this  week. 
Gas  experts  and  big  consumers  here  are  watching 
the  developments  of  this  survey  with  keen  interest. 
They  admit  that  these  bankers  are  entering  the  new 
industry  in  its  very  incipiency — an  industry,  they 
say,  which  is  destined  to  progress  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  once  started. 

Those  industries  of  the  Pittsburgh'  district  which 
are  using  by-product  coke  oven  gas  in  their  furn¬ 
aces  declare  that  it  is  profitable  for  several  im¬ 
portant  reasons.  They  have  been  able  to  get  sup¬ 
plies  of  it  in  abundance  during  times  of  natural  gas 
famine  for  one  thing. 


Twenty-first  Bituminous  District. 


Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Vesta  Coal  Co.,  California .  3,480,902 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 1,018,942 

Crucible  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  628,292 

Lilley  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charleroi .  528,348 

Reliance  Coke  Co.,  Denbo .  363,560 

Clyde  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  326,699 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  290,844 

Frederick.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fredericktown _  223,157 

Chas.  W.  Braznell,  Pittsburgh .  176,404 

Champion  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  121,167 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale .  85,735 

Millsboro  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bellevernon .  67,957 

W.  H.  Warner  &  Co.,  .  .  64,609 

W.  B.  Weaver, . .  50,823 

Clarkville  Gas  Coal  Co.,  .  .  46,840 

Bradford  Gas  Coal  Co.,  California .  36,250 

Smaller  operators  . . . ,, .  148,543 

Total,  1917  . 7,037,432 

Total,  1918  . 7,660,627 


C.  P.  Byrne,  Inspector. 


George  R.  Morgan,  formerly  sales  manager  of 
Slattery  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  and  Harry  H.  Fryburg, 
formerly  a  salesman  for  the  same  firm,  have  gone 
into  the  wholesale  business  on  their  own  account  in 
that  city,  under  the  name  of  the  Morgan  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Liberty  Building. 
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“BEY  AT  HOME”  MOVEMENT 
ON  IN  OHIO. 


Manufacturers  Support  Coal  Operators  in 
Appeal  for  State’s  Business. 

Columbus,  O.,  May  26. — Appeal  has  gone  forth 
from  the  coal  miners  of  southern  and  southeastern 
Ohio,  backed  up  by  the  business  interests  of  those 
sections  which  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  that 
industry  for  success,  to  the  people  of  the  State  at 
large  to  consume  Ohio  coal.  This  was  what  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Manufacturers’  &  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Columbus  at  every  point  touched  on  its 
annual  trade  extension  tour  last  week.  And  the 
appeal  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 

The  necessity  of  people  of  the  Buckeye  State  in 
supporting  that  great  industry  of  Ohio  was  em¬ 
phasized  at  every  turn,  and  the  membership  of  the 
association  was  urged  to  use  every  effort  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  coal  mines  of  southern  Ohio  to 
be  put  in  full  operation. 

There  was  evidence  of  displeasure  due  to  the  fact 
that  officials  of  the  State  have  been  crossing  the 
Ohio  River  into  the  neighboring  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  secure  the  coal  supply  for  Slate  institutions. 
What  is  true  of  State  institutions,  it  was  claimed, 
holds  good  with  many  manufacturing  plants  that  go 
outside  for  their  coal  supply,  while  many  of  the 
Ohio  mines  were  operating  only  a  small  part  of  the 
time. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  can¬ 
celling  of  government  coal  contracts  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  the  demand  has  dropped  to  minimum  and 
the  mines  are  working  less  than  half  time.  Cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  merchants’  associations  and  labor 
bodies  throughout  the  Hocking  and  Sunday  Creek 
valleys  have  taken  up  the  fight  and  declare  it  is 
unfair  for  the  State  government  and  other  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal  in  Ohio  to  go  over  into  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  their  supply,  while  thousands  of  Ohio 
miners  remain  idle.  The  people  of  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  point  out  that  prosperity  there  means  greater 
prosperity  in  the  State  at  large  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  State  pride  Ohio  mines  should  be  patronized. 

One  of  the  strong  arguments  used  by  the  people 
of  the  mining  territory  against  going  to  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  coal  is  that  the  neighboring  State  across 
the  river  does  not  appreciate  the  liberal  patronage 
from  Ohio  in  the  purchase  of  coal,  as  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  passage  of  the  law  the  past  winter  by 
the  West  Virginia  legislature,  seeking  to  prohibit 
the  piping  of  natural  gas  from  Ohio  and  neighboring 
States. 

As  a  result  the  Manufacturers’  &  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Columbus  have  given  assurances  to  the 
people  of  the  mining  districts  that  assistance  will  be 
given  them  in  remedying  existing  conditions  there 
and  full  co-operation  in  that  direction  is  anticipated. 


Labor’s  After-War  Lethargy. 

To  the  Editor: 

Investment  to  the  extent  of  $300,000  a  day  in  new 
buildings  at  Chicago  looks  like  a  healthy  boom  after 
the  long  depression.  With  50,000  apartments  short, 
the  Windy  City  has  started  out  to  make  up  for  its 
two-year  lull.  Just  when  the  East  will  wake  up  no 
one  can  tell.  But  like  all  papers,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
errs  when  it  says  “Labor  is  efficient  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  give  a  good  day’s  work  in  return  for  the  big 
wages.”  Retail  coal  men  often  carry  masons’  sup¬ 
plies  and  lumber  as  a  side-line,  and  they  have  a  good 
chance  to  see  what  is  going  on  around  town.  Of 
course  their  mouths  are  closed  to  things  locally,  but 
when  they  get  together  at  conventions  they  can  speak 
more  freely,  if  not  reported. 

Neither  skilled  nor  unskilled  labor  does  a  day’s 
work  if  measured  by  the  old  standards.  The  car¬ 
penter  does  not  drive  as  many  nails  nor  the  mason 
lay  as  many  bricks  as  he  used  to.  And  as  for  the 
men  around  a  coal  yard,  if  it  were  not  for  modern 
machinerv  a  week’s  tonnage  would  fall  down  so  low 
that  the  overhead  would  startle.  S.  D.  L. 
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Mr.  Parker  Calls  for  Better  Team  Work. 


Director  of  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  Says  Producers  and  Distributors  Must.  Work 
in  Close  Harmony  for  Best  Interests  of  the  Trade  and  Public 


The  chart  on  this  page  was  originally  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  recent  retail  convention  in  Buffalo, 
by  Edward  W.  Parker,  Director  of  the  Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Information.  It  shows  in  a  manner  that 
can  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  small  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal,  especially  hard  coal,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  increases  in  other  staple  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Parker’s  address  before  the  convention  has 
already  been  briefly  summarized  in  these  columns, 
and  below  are  some  further  extracts : 

“Unfortunately,  the  records  of  production  (or  ship¬ 
ments  rather)  in  which  the  domestic  and  steam  sizes 
are  given  separately,  extend  back  only  to  1890,  and 
for  the  first  18  years  of  this  period  the  shipments  are 
separated  only  into  sizes  above  pea  and  ‘pea  and 
smaller.’  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  later  years  have  been  grouped  in  the 
same  way.  The  comparisons  thus  obtained  are  in¬ 
teresting.  They  show  a  marked  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  larger  or  profitable  sizes  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  proportion  of  steam  sizes, 
which,  as  all  of  you  know,  in  fresh  mined  coal  are 
sold  at  less  than  cost. 

“In  1890,  the  first  year  for  which  we  have  these 
records,  out  of  total  shipments  of  36,615,459  gross 
tons,  28,154,678  tons,  or  77  per  cent.,  were  of  sizes 
above  pea  coal:  in  1915,  out  of  total  shipments  of 
68,666,456  tons,  the  sizes  above  pea  coal  amounted 
to  41,213,703  tons,  or  60  per  cent.  Conversely,  the 
percentage  of  steam  sizes  has  increased  from  25 
per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  Steam  Sizes  Increases. 

“One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  change  has 
been  the  practical  elimination  of  the  market  for  lump 
or  steamboat  coal  and  the  necessity  for  breaking  this 
down,  which  naturally  resulted  in  the  larger  pro¬ 
duction  of  small  sizes.  In  1909,  for  instance,  the  first 
years  that  we  have  records  of  the  shipments  by  sizes, 
the  outgo  of  lump  coal  was  nearly  750,000  tons;  in 
1915,  only  a  little  over  100,000  tons  of  this  size  was 
marketed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  lump  coal  was  a  profitable  product,  and  that 
all  of  the  small  coal  produced  by  breaking  it  down 
is  unprofitable. 

“Someone  will  probably  ask  how  much  influence 
the  output  of  washeries  has  exerted  upon  the  change 
in  the  proportion  of  larger  and  smaller  sizes.  The 
answer  is  that  the  influence  is  negligible,  for  if  we 
exclude  the  washery  product  from  the  total  (except 
in  1918,  when  on  account  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
due  to  the  war  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  wash¬ 
ery  coal  was  produced)  the  proportion  of  washery 
coal  affected  the  total  by  less  than  1.5  per  cent. 

“Two  other  causes  besides  the  breaking  down  of 
the  lump  coal  have  contributed  to  the  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  steam  or  junior  sizes,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called.  One  of  these  is  the  relative  smaller 
tonnage  coming  from  the  Northern  or  Wyoming  re¬ 
gion  in  which,  on  account  of  more  favorable  mining 
conditions,  a  larger  percentage  of  prepared  sizes  is 
obtained  than  in  the  Lehigh  or  Schuylkill  regions. 
The  other,  and  which  I  believe  is  the  more  serious 
one,  is  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  miner 
to  ‘let  the  powder  do  the  work.’  That  is  to  say, 
the  miner,  in  order  to  get  out  a  larger  tonnage  for 
the  Ijibor  that  he  expends,  will  use  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  explosives,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
coal  is  badly  shattered  and  a  larger  quantity  of  small 
coal  produced. 

One  Field  for  Co-operation. 

“To  what  extent  the  three  causes  mentioned  are 
responsible  for  the  present  situation  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  but  that  it  is  a  condition  (not  a  theory) 
with  which  we  have  to  contend,  all  here  will  admit. 
And,  in  order  to  meet  this  condition,  co-operation — 
the  ruling  theme  of  this  meeting — between  the  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  end  of  the  industry  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

“As  I  shall  show  later,  while  the  prices  of  coal 


have  not  advanced  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  of 
other  cemmodities  (the  statement  of  our  veracious 
friends,  the  newspaper  writers  and  reporters,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding),  it  is  not  your  desire  nor 
is  it  the  desire  of  the  operators,  that  the  users  of 
anthracite  should  be  obliged  either  to  pay  more  for 
their  domestic  coal  or  to  be  driven  to  the  substitution 
of  other  kinds  of  fuel. 

“In  order  to  prevent  this,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  profitable,  or  at  least  a  non-losing  mar¬ 
ket  for  these  increasing  proportions  of  small  coal. 
Here  is  a  fertile  field  for  co-operative  effort  and  the 
spreading  of  propaganda  for  clean  and  sanitary  cities, 
compelling  the  observance  of  smoke-abating  ordi¬ 
nances  and  instructing  domestic  consumers  as  to  how 
these  smaller  and  cheaper  sizes  can  be  used  for 
household  heating. 

“With  proper  equipment  the  now  condemnel  buck¬ 
wheat,  rice  and  barley  coal  can  be  used  to  advantage 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  that  plans  are  now  formulating  through 
which  we  hope  to  secure  co-operative  effort,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  other  ways  that  will  look  to  the  stabil- 
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izing  ^nd  upbuilding  of  the  industry  and  improving 
of  its  services  to  the  public. 


Wages  and  Prices 

“As  many  of  you  probably  know,  the  Government- 
fixed  prices  for  anthracite  were  not  based  on  any 
official  investigation  as  to  the  cost.  The  President’s 
proclamation  of  August  23,  1917,  was  made  simply 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  In  the  following  November  a  wage  in¬ 
crease,  in  the  nature  of  a  war  bonus,  was  given  to 
the  miners.  It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  this 
increase  would  increase  the  cost  of  coal  45  cents  a 
ton  on  the  prepared  sizes.  The  Fuel  Administrator, 
permitted  an  advance  in  price  of  35  cents  a  ton. 

“The  actual  result  of  this  wage  advance  was  (as 
shown  by  an  investigation  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  extending  over  a  period  of  six 
months  from  December,  1917,  to  May,  1918),  an  in¬ 
crease  in  operating  cost  of  76.3  cents,  or  something 
more  than  double  the  permitted  advance  in  price. 
In  November,  1918,  another  advance  or  war  bonus 
was  granted  to  the  miners,  this  advance  adding  an 
estimated  increase  in  the  cost  of  $1.05  a  ton  on  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  and  while  the  negotiations  were  under 
way  the  operators  made  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
the  previous  loss  which  they  had  absorbed  added  to 
the  price.  Their  request  was  refused  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Engineers’  Committee  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
had  shown  that  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  tonnage  has  been  produced  at  an  actual  loss. 

“In  February  last,  however,  when  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  released  its  control  of  anthracite  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  prices,  it  admitted  the  injus¬ 
tice  it  had  done  to  the  anthracite  industry,  and 
stated  that  if  it.  had  continued  in  control  it  would 
have  advanced  the  price  by  as  much  as  50  cents  a 
ton.  The  advances  now  being  made  at  the  rate  of 
10  cents  a  ton  a  month  are  certainly  justified  by  the 
conditions  and  upon  this  statement.  I  can  assure 
you,  however,  that  they  will  by  no  means  make  up 
the  losses  of  last  year,  nor  will  they  by  any  means 
put  the  high  cost  collieries  upon  a  profit  making 
basis. 


Much  Tonnage  Mined  at  Loss. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  since  the  first 
of  February  more  than  50  per  cent,  (some  put  it  as 
high  as  75  per  cent.)  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  has 
been  produced  at  a  loss,  or  certainly  without  profit. 
It  will  take  several  times  10  cents  a  ton  to  make  up 
the  deficit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the 
Fuel  Administration  released  its  control,  the  75  cents 
a  ton  allowed  the  ‘individual’  operators  melted  away, 
and  the  individual  operators  produce  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total  output. 

“It  must  also  be  remembered  that  until  the  illusion 
was  dispelled  by  the  statement  issued  by  Governor 
Sproul,  a  general  feeling  prevailed  that  prices  were 
going  to  tumble.  Buying  by  both  consumers  and 
dealers  stopped  with  a  suddenness  that  was,  to  say 
the  least,  startling.  As  a  consequence,  shipments 
which  had  amounted  to  5,934,000  tons  in  January, 
dropped  to  3,741,000  tons  in  February,  and  3,940,000 
tons  in  March. 

“Conditions  improved  considerably  in  April,  for 
assured  by  the  announcement  of  Governor  Sproul 
that  the  price  of  anthracite  must  remain  something 
near  a  parity  with  other  commodities,  and  urged  by 
the  ‘buy  early’  propaganda  promulgated  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  by  the  anthracite  operators,  and  by 
the  dealers,  householders  began  placing  orders  with 
the  dealers  and  dealers  with  their  shippers,  and  the 
effect  is  shown  in  an  increase  of  shipments  for  April 
to  5,225,000  tons.  This  was,  however,  more  than 
1,100,000  tons  less  than  in  April,  1918. 

Production  Loss  Cannot  Be  Overcome. 

“We  are  now  altogether  more  than  7,000,000  tons 
behind  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  calendar  year 
as  compared  with  last.  It  will  not  be  possible  with 
all  the  mines  working  to  capacity  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  to  make  up  this  deficit  any  more  than 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  up  the  sacrifice  in  profits 
that  the  operators  have  sustained  in  the  last  18 
months. 

It  is  up  to  you,  and  it  is  up  to  the  operator,  to 
let  the  public  know  what  the  situation  is.  Urge  upon 
your  customers,  particularly  those  that  use  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  and  can  afford  to  buy  in  advance, 
to  fill  their  bins  during  the  summer  months  when 
mining,  transportation  and  delivery  conditions  are 
most  favorable,  for  when  the  cold  weather  comes  the 
poorer  classes  who  have  not  storage  capacity,  or  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  their  fuel  except  as  needeci, 
should  have  first  consideration. 

“Of  course,  there  are  going  to  be  some  who  will 
grumble  if  their  coal  ordered  in  May  is  not  delivered 
until  June  and  they  have  to  pay  10  cents  more  a  ton. 
Those  are  growls  you  will  have  to  put  up  with.  The 
mines  cannot  produce  an  eight  months  supply  in 
four  months  and  some  deliveries  must  be  postponed, 
but  it  is  wise  to  have  the  orders  on  your  books  just 
the  same,  and  the  man  who  has  to  pay  10  cents  more 
a  ton  for  his  25  tons  of  coal  ordered  in  May  and 
not  delivered  until  June— $2.50— will  spend  twice  that 
amount  for  an  evening  at  the  theatre  and  not  think 
anything  of  it. 

“In  placing  the  facts  about  anthracite  before  the 
public,  permit  me  to  urge  not  only  the  advisability 
but  the  necessity  of  co-operation  between  the  pro¬ 
ducing  and  the  distributing  branches  of  the  industry. 
Operators  and  dealers  should  not  be  arranged  if 
opposing  camps,  but  should  be  working  in  harmony 
for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  that  is  serving — not 
robbing — the  public.  Team  work  is  the  pressing  need 
of  the  hour.  Come,  let  us  reason  together !’’ 


Westchester  Dealers  Incorporate. 

The  coal  dealers  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
who  have  had  an  organization  for  several  years 
past,  have  now  incorporated  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  Westchester 
County. 

The  directors  are :  Hugh  McDonald,  of  Scars- 
dale;  Edward  P.  Hanven,  of  Tarrytown;  Reuben  P. 
Brewer,  of  Mamaroneck,  John  C.  Smith,  of  Pleasant- 
ville;  Harold  H.  Ball,  of  New  Rochelle;  Arthur  W. 
Bertine,  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  Lester  Linebury,  of 
Bronxville.  Frank  M.  Carpenter,  of  New  Rochelle, 
has  been  elected  secretary. 
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Next  Week’s  Cleveland  Convention  to  Have 
Some  Distinctive  Features. 

•Cleveland  coal  men  are  laying  elaborate  plans  to 
welcome  and  entertain  those  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  that  city  on  June  3  and  4.  Not  only  will 
members  of  the  organization  be  given  a  good  time 
during  their  moments  of  leisure,  but  the  visiting 
ladies  will  be  accorded  every  attention. 

As  to  the  convention  itself  George  H.  Cushing, 
managing  director  of  the  association,  declares  that 
it  is  going  to  be  different.  “There  will  be  no  such 
commonplace  thing  as  a  half  day’s  work  and  discus¬ 
sion  spread  out  awfully  thin  over  three  days — as  is 
ordinarily  the  case — with  hours  upon  hours  of  dull¬ 
ness  in  between,”  says  Mr.  Cushing.  “Instead  it  is 
going  to  be  a  question  to  crowd  a  proper  discussion 
of  many  questions  into  the  allotted  space  of  time. 

“Customarily,  the  first  session  of  any  convention  is 
taken  up  with  long-winded  reports  by  the  officers. 
They  are  important  but  not  very  interesting.  Not 
so  with  this  convention.  We  know  that  history 
always  is  dull — even  if  it  is  necessary  to  know  it 
in  order  to  know  what  to  do  in  future  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  So,  instead  of  giving  up  the 
morning  to  the  reading  of  these  reports,  they  are 
going  to  be  written  out  and  submitted  in  printed 
form,  either  at  or  after  the  convention. 

“Then  the  man  who  makes  the.  report  will  be  given 
live  or  ten  minutes  to  explain  the  essential  points. 
This  will  give  the  convention  the  drift  of  the  matter 
without  tiring  everybody  out  by  listening  to  details 
which  concerned  events  now  a  year  old  and  concern¬ 
ing  circumstances  which  have  all  but  been  forgotten 
because  the  times  have  changed. 

Resolutions  to  Be  Consolidated. 

“Here  is  another  amendment  to  the  ordinary  rou¬ 
tine  of  conventions.  Customarily,  a  resolution  com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed.  It  has  much  to  say — sometimes. 
Also,  it  receives  suggestions  from  dozens  of  sources. 
In  the  end,  it  comes  back  to  the  convention  with  a 
long-winded  document  which  starts  out  with  a  series 
of  ‘whereases’  and  ends  with  a  list  of  ‘therefore  be 
it  resolved.’ 

“It  is  all  very  stupid.  This  year  the  plan  is  to  have 
the  resolutions  presented  much  in  the  form  of  a  plat¬ 
form  of  a  political  party.  Those  who  submit  resolu¬ 
tions  will  be  asked  to  supply-  them  in  the  form  of 
‘planks.’  The  understanding  will  be  that  no  plank 
may  be  either  very  wide  or  very  long.  Therefore, 
the  whole  platform  will  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
time  or  space. 

“Any  man  is  permitted,  of  course,  to  present  a 
plank  of  that  platform.  But  each  one  will  be  asked 
to  give  the  real  point  without  any  overflow  of  words. 

“With  the  dead  timber  thus  cut  completely  out  of 
the  convention  program,  the  major  portion  of  the 
time  is  going  to  be  left  for  the  discussion  of  major 
policies  and  for  future  action  which  concerns  vitally 
every  member  of  the  association.” 

President  Dexter  Urges  Full  Attendance. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  members  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  President  George  M. 
Dexter  says: 

“I  want  to  add  my  personal  request  to  the  many 
which  you  have  already  received  that  you  make 
every  possible  effort  to  attend  your  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Cleveland  on  June  3  and  4. 

“As  your  president,  I  have  kept  myself  informed 
in  detail  concerning  what  is  being  done  to  make 
the  convention  the  success  it  should  be.  I  know 
what  your  Washington  office  has  done  and  is  doing. 
1  know  especially  what  the  energetic  Cleveland  com¬ 
mittee  is  doing.  They  are  doing  excellent  team  work. 
Both  have  been  at  it  day  and  night  for  weeks.  Their 
part— preparing— is  about  done.  Due  to  their  en¬ 
ergy,  the  convention  is  supplied  with  things  to  talk 
about,  with  interesting  men  to  talk  on  interesting 
subjects  and  with  entertainment  which  really  enter¬ 
tains. 

“It  is  up  to  you  to  take  advantage  of  what  has 
been  done  for  you.  This  is  your  association.  It 
is  your  convention.  The  program  has  been  arranged 

for  you. 


“I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  will  not  attend  this  con¬ 
vention  for  two  reasons: 

“First,  to  discover  for  yourself  whether  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  not  more  than  worth  while.  I  think  you 
will,  if  you  attend  that  meeting. 

“Second,  to  help  make  your  association  more 
nearly  what  you  think  it  ought  to  be.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  do  that  much. 

“I  am  leaving  my  business  to  attend  this  conven¬ 
tion.  So  are  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Board  of  Directors.  We  know  it  is 
good  business  to  do  so.  Will  you  do  the  same?” 

“FARRELL  COAL” 

GETS  UNDER  WAY. 

Large  Offices  Secured  and  Preliminaries  of 
Management  Arranged. 

The  new  retail  corporation  in  New  York  which 
will  operate  under  the  name  of  William  Farrell  & 
Son,  Inc.,  and  whose  plans  and  properties  were 
described  in  considerable  detail  in  these  columns  last 
week,  has  secured  space  for  its  general  offices  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Liberty  and  Church  streets, 
where  an  entire  floor 'Will  be  occupied. 

Business  starts  as  of  June  1,  although  it  will  be 
some  time  before  all  details  are  arranged  and  the 
election  of  officers  will  not  be  held  until  June  3.  It 
is  announced,  however,  that  Gardner  Paltison  is  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  also 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

There  has  already  been  much  interest  taken  in 
the  new  enterprise  in  financial  circles,  and  stock 
transactions  in  “Farrell  Coal”  have  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  These,  it  is  understood,  involve 
temporary  certificates  only,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
therefore  that  one  dealer  or  another,  the  bankers, 
or  anyone  else,  is  selling  out.  The  sales  are  under 
the  “when  issued”  rule,  and  the  actual  stock  of  the 
corporation  may  not  be  delivered  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Labor  Costs  a  Guiding  Factor. 

It  is  said  that  the  various  moves  leading  up  to  the 
formation  of  this  new  company  were  dictated  largely 
by  the  need  of  getting  more  effective  service  from 
drivers  and  delivery  equipment  under  the  present 
high-cost  basis.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  letting  a 
driver  at  $5  a  day  take  a  $L(XX)  team  and  spend  two 
or  three  hours  going  to  a  distant  point  that  might 
advantageously  be  served  from  a  nearby  yard. 

This  has  been  a  feature  considered  by  dealers  ol 
this  city  for  the  past  25  or  30  years,  proper  segrega¬ 
tion  of  orders  being  particularly  attractive  because  of 
the  generally  well  built-up  character  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  and  the  opportunities  for  the  location 
of  yards  at  water-front  points  not  more  than  a  mile 
apart  in  nearly  all  districts  and  at  shorter  intervals 
in  most  sections. 

It  is  understood  that  the  experience  of  S.  M. 
Schatskin  in  centralizing  the  more  recently  acquired 
business  of  Burns  Bros,  is  counted  upon  as  an  aid 
in  the  speedy  shaping  up  of  the  details  of  the  new 
concern,  but  a  departure  will  be  made  in  retaining  a 
former  owner  at  various  yards,  if  jio(  at  each  one, 
irt  order  to  secure  close  supervision  and  avoid  too 
much  concentration. 

It  is  understood  that  the  tonnage  will  be  in  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  Burns  Bros, 
business  is  in  the  steam  sizes,  the  latter  house  having 
by  far  the  largest  tonnage  of  steam  coal  in  this  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  identity  of  the  firm  of  Pattison  &  Bowns  will 
be  preserved,  we  understand,  but  the  names  of  the 
yards  will  be  changed  gradually,  as  regards  signs 
and  reading  matter,  as  the  public  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  new  corporate  name. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  during  March  amounted  to  2  072,- 
040  tons,  compared  with  2,602,505  tons  in  March  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  530.465  tons,  or  20.3  per  cent. 
For  the  first  quarter  this  year  tonnage  transported 
amounted  to  5,604,925  tons,  against  6,775,102  tons 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1918,  a  decrease  of 
1,170,177  tons,  or  17.2  per  cent. 


CURRENT  COAL  PRODUCTION. 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Tonnages  Fall 
Back  Slightly  in  Latest  Week. 

Bituminous  production  in  the  United  Stales  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  May  17  is  estimated  at  8,383.000 
net  tons  by  the  Geological  Survey,  a  slight  loss  com¬ 
pared  with  the  week  before,  but  a  substantial  gain 
over  other  recent  weeks.  The  following  table  shows 
the  trend  of  soft  coal  output  since  the  middle  of 
April,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same  period  of 
1918: 

Net  Tons 


1918 

10,717,000 

11,044,000 

11,720,000 

11.375,000 

11,576,000 

11.488,000 


Week  ending —  1919 

April  12  . 7,544,000 

April  19  . 7,411,000 

April  26  . 7,378, 000 

May  3  . 8,022,000 

May  10  .  8,421,000 

May  17  . 8,383,000 

For  the  period  January  1  to  May  17  the  production 

of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  160,699,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  212,511,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  of  1918,  thus  placing  the 
current  year’s  output  to  date  at  approximately  52,- 
000,000  tons,  or  25  per  cent,  below  the  record  pro¬ 
duction  for  last  year. 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available,  are  shown  below  : 

Cars 


Regions — 


May  17  May  10  May 


32.751 
5.60C 
5, 24.: 
16,12/ 
22.09C 
28,48.c 


Penn,  (except  Somerset) . 35,590  34,972 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset .  6,186  5,913 

Fairmont .  5,553  5,379 

Ohio  . 19,563  18,688 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc. . 24,628  24,323 

HI.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 29,286  30,934 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

1  he  following  figures  show  comparative  loading 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season  an 
last,  in  net  tons: 

Week  ending—  Season  to  date 

May  10,  1919  Mayil.1918  1919  1918 

718,366  723,294  2,220,848  2,046,284 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Gee 
logical  Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracit 
in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons: 

Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1919 

1918 

April  12  . 

1,870,000 

April  19 . 

. 1,568,000 

1,870,000 

April  26  . 

1,870,000 

May  3  . 

1,960,000 

May  10 . 

2,005,000 

May  17 . 

2,005,000 

One  Born  Every  Minute. 

The  inelegant  word  “suckers”  has  suddenly  secured 
special  vogue  in  the  trade  press.  We  believe  that 
spicy  little  paper  down  in  West  Virginia  started  the 
ball  rolling  and  two  or  three  others  took  up  the 
theme  for  more  extended  treatment.  So  we  might 
as  well  be  in  fashion  and  in  trailing  along  with  the 
crowd  pay  our  respects  to  those  gullible  persons 
who  think  that  because  a  proposition  was  good  once 
it  must  be  good  now. 

As  it  is  said  that  criticism  is  most  useful  when  it 
includes  also  a  constructive  thought,  we  would  add 
the  suggestion  that  those  particular  suckers  invest 
their  money  in  Confederate  currency.  When  first 
issued  it  commanded  a  premium  as  compared  with 
ours,  some  foreign  bankers  believing  that  Jeff 
Davis’  chances  were  better  than  those  of  “Uncle 
Abe.”  After  50  years  the  Virginia  debt  litigation 
was  settled  and  the  proposition  that  C.  S.  A.  money 
has  greater  prospective  value  seems  as  plausible  as 
one  to  which  some  people  pin  their  faith. 
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LOW  PRICES  ROUSE  MINERS. 


Labor  Leaders  Say  Unprofitable  Railroad 
Contracts  Threaten  Wage  Scale. 

The  recent  awarding  of  railroad  contracts  at  prices 
far  below  the  former  Government  prices  has  brought 
sharp  criticism  upon  the  Railroad  Administration 
from  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  Director  General 
I  lines  and  his  subordinates  are  warned  that  they  are 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  miners’  wage  scale, 
and  the  operators  taking  low-priced  railroad  business 
are  also  warned  against  any  attempt  to  get  their  men 
to  accept  a  wage  reduction. 

Some  especially  low-priced  contracts  have  been 
placed  in  the  Fairmont  region,  and  union  officials  in 
that  field  have  protested  in  no  uncertain  manner. 
The  former  Government  price  for  Fairmont  mine- 
run  was  $2.50,  and  figures  have  recently  been  posted 
by  various  railroad  purchasing  agents  showing  orders 
placed  as  lew  as  $1.65.  C.  F.  Keeney,  district  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  West  Virginia,  says  the 
contracts  in  question  “are  an  injustice  to  those  op¬ 
erators  who  arc  trying  to  maintain  prices  for  coal 
that  will  permit  them  to  pay  living  wages  to  their 
employees.” 

FI.  E.  Peters,  in  charge  of  the  Fairmont  office  of 
the  U.  M.  W..  also  comes  out  with  a  statement  in 
which  he  says : 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  reports  current  is  to 
the  effect  that  operators  in  the  Fairmont  field  have 
been  contracting  for  and  selling  coal  at  less  than  $175 
per  ton,  which  is  far  below  the  normal  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  in  the  Fairmont  field,  as  fixed  by  the 
Government,  which  was  $2.50. 

“Past  and  present  experiences  demonstrate  con¬ 
clusively  that  Fairmont  coal  cannot  be  mined  and 
sold  and  present  wages  maintained  at  these  prices. 
There  must  be  some  sinister  motive  back  of  this 
movement  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  coal  in  the 
Fairmont  field.  If  the  motive  is  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  by  reducing  wages,  then  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  wish  to  serve  notice  on 
operators  of  the  Fairmont  field,  here  and  now,  that 
we  will  not  stand  for  a  reduction  in  wages.” 


Labor  Outlook. 

The  present  outlook  for  labor  supply  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  not  very  cheerful,  especially  the  class  of  labor 
required  in  and  around  coal  mines,  so  that  with  busi¬ 
ness  getting  back  to  normal,  coal  operators  may  find 
themselves  in  a  bad  position  with  regard  to  labor 
supply,  especially  now  that  there  is  such  an  over¬ 
flow  and  the  small  number  of  immigrants  arriving, 
very  few  of  which  will  be  available  for  work  in  the 
coal  fields,  and  with  the  bars  being  put  up  on  ad¬ 
mission  of  emigrants  where  is  the  supply  of  men  to 
come  from?  Does  it  mean  that  there  will  be  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  labor  and  still  higher  wages  in  order  that 
business  may  be  carried  on? 

Operators  may  find  that  men  already  in  their  em¬ 
ploy  may  find  work  more  to  their  liking — not  so 
laborious  as  in  and  around  the  mines,  also  less  dang¬ 
erous,  at  much  higher  wages  and  thus  cut  down  the 
number  of  mine  workers  and  create  a  scarcity  of 
men.  With  such  conditions  can  the  mines  be  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  profit  even  though  prices  may  be  increased? 
What  profit  is  there  in  high  prices  if  labor  is  not 
available  to  get  out  the  coal,  or  if  premiums  are 
to  be  paid  to  get  men  to  work? 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  during  the 
first  quarter,  March  of  this  year,  amounted  to  14,105, 
of  wdiich  8,684  were  males,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
those  were  children,  while  the  outflow  in  that  month 
of  alie'ns  amounted  to  16,019,  non-emigrant  aliens 
8,662  and  United  States  citizens  8,682,  a  total  of 
33,363,  and  at  this  rate  it  won’t  be  many  months  be¬ 
fore  the  shortage  of  labor  begins  to  show  itself.  Of 
the  number  arriving  in  March,  9,000  came  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  and  more  than  1,000  arrived  at 
Pacific  Coast  ports  and  a  few  hundred  at  insular  pos 
sessions,  a  couple  of  thousand  more  at  southern  ports, 
so  from  this  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  coal  operators 
have  a  poor  chance  to  draw  any  labor  from  those 
arriving  in  this  country,  while  there  is  a  steady  drain 
of  men  from  the  coal  fields. 


NOTES  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

P.  T.  Litchfield,  of  the  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  re¬ 
turned  Monday  from  a  business  trip  to  Buffalo  and 
New  York. 

J  E.  Dills,  of  the  International  Fuel  Corporation, 
has  returnee!  to  the  Pittsburgh  office  after  spending 
some  time  in  the  East. 

W.  A.  Hartford  and  Davis  Thomas,  both  of  Car¬ 
diff,  Wales,  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  Monday  to  inspect 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  fields. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  last  Friday  shipped  by 
one  river  tow  more  than  185,000  tons  of  Coal  to  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  the  Steubenville,  Ohio,  district. 

W.  M.  Edgehill,  of  the  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  was 
in  Morgantown  region  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
week  looking  after  coal  being  shipped  for  his  con¬ 
cern. 

W.  1’.  Dietz,  manager  of  the  West  Penn  Fuel  Co., 
returned  Sunday  from  New  York,  where  he  had 
gone,  it  is  reported,  to  close  a  big  contract  for  his 
company. 

The  Hecla  Coal  Co.  contemplates  extensive  im¬ 
provements  to  its  mines  near  Isabella  Station,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  RR.  The  Hecla  company  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  shipper  of  coal  up  the  Monongahela  River. 

C.  R.  Keenan,  for  years  associated  with  A.  M. 
Brown  &  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Bixler 
C.  &  C.  Co.  He  is  looking  after  the  Bixler  com¬ 
pany’s  trade  in  western  New  York  and  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

A.  B.  Mcllvane,  Pittsburgh  representative  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  returned  to  Pittsburgh 
Monday  from  Chicago,’  where  he  spent  some  time 
calling  on  the  trade  and  investigating  coal  conditions, 
following  the  National  Coal  Association  meeting. 

Dr.  Manley,  who  has  operated  in  various  parts  of 
West  Virginia,  declares  that  West  Virginia  is  just 
waking  up  to  the  coal  possibilities  of  that  State,  with 
the  arrival  there  of  outside  prospectors. 

Many  of  the  Pittsburgh  delegates  to  the  big  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  convention  have  not  returned  yet.  They 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
other  western  cities  on  business.  R.  W.  Gardiner, 
commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers 
Association,  upon  his  return  to  Pittsburgh  Saturday, 
said:  “You  may  say  for  the  Pittsburgh  coal  men 
that  they  have  never  been  so  royally  entertained  be¬ 
fore  in  their  lives  as  they  were  at  that  Chicago  con¬ 
vention.  There  was  not  a  dull  moment.  Everything 
was  done  for  our  entertainment  and  pleasure.” 

The  recent  statement  of  Dr.  1.  C.  White,  West 
Virginia  State  geologist,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  are  the  richest 
scams  of  coal  in  the  Appalachian  basin,  has  attracted 
coal  men  to  the  Morgantown  district  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  according  to  H.  T.  Manley,  coal  op¬ 
erator,  who  visited  Pittsburgh  Monday.  Dr.  White 
stated  that  there  are  four  veins  within  150  feet.  He 
said :  “At  Scott’s  Run  three  miles  below  Morgan¬ 
town,  there  are  four  seams.  The  Pittsburgh  seam 
averaging  from  eight  to  ten  feet ;  then,  40  feet  above, 
the  Redstone  seam,  of  from  four  to  six  feet;  60  feet 
above  the  Sewickley  seam  of  six  to  seven  feet,  and, 
topping  all,  the’ Wavnesburg  bed,  with  a  seam  of 
from  six  to  eight  feet.”  Dr.  White  declared  that 
these  are  all  drift  veins. 

One  of  the  best  ’  delegations  that  Pittsburgh  has 
ever  sent  to  a  convention  will  attend  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association’s  annual  meeting  in 
Cleveland,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  delegation 
will  include  F.  M.  Howard,  Bellebridge  C.  &  C.  Co.; 
H.  J.  Pollock,  Bertha  Coal  Co.;  Ira  E.  Bixler,  Bixler 
C.  &  C.  Co.;  J.  F.  Irwin,  Iron  City  Fuel  Co.;  H.  C. 
Buterbaugh,  Buterbaugh  &  Co.;  M.  L.  Taylor,  Mor¬ 
gantown  Coal  Co.;  J.  C.  McCaughan,  Charles  S. 
Bygate  Co.;  W.  C.  MacQuown,  A.  R.  Hamilton  & 
Co.;  H.  G.  Parker,  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.;  P.  E. 
Zimm,  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.,  Inc.;  H.  M.  Marvel, 
Marvel  &  Co.;  F.  P.  Truesdale,  Pioneer  C.  &  C.  Co.; 
J.  W.  Johns,  Superba  C.  &  C.  Co.;  Will  R.  Crowthers, 
Weaver  Coal  Co.;  S.  A.  Carson,  Westmoreland  Fuel 
Co.;  William  Firth  and  J.  Earl  Myers,  Whitney- 
Kemmerer  Co.,  and  W.  W.  Woodruff,  Woodruff  C. 
&  I.  Co. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

The  South  Michigan  street  bridge  is  out  of  com¬ 
mission  awaiting  repairs.  This  holds  up  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  Erie  coal  docks  for  the  time  being. 

Clark  T.  .Roberts  stopped  here  a  day  on  his  way 
back  to  Chicago,  after  paying  a  visit  to  the  coal 
interests  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.  in  West  Virginia. 

L.  W.  McClennan,  of  the  Monongahela-Youghio- 
gheny  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo,  paid  a  visit  to  Montreal  last 
week.  The  report  from  that  section  is  not  favorable 
to  good  business  yet. 

David  Woollatt,  manager  of  tht  coal  business  of 
William  Woollatt  &  Son,  Walkerville,  Canada,  was 
an  aviator  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  during  the  war, 
and  did  good  service. 

Buffalo  coal  men  are  preparing  to  attend  the 
Cleveland  convention  of  the  wholesale  association 
next  week  in  large  numbers.  The  lake  night  boat 
is  a  very  convenient  way  to  get  there. 

One  by  one  the  old  lake  wooden  steamers  go.  The 
steamer  Ferdinand  Schlcsinger,  with  3,500  tons 
of  coal  from  Erie  to  Port  Arthur,  sprang  a  leak 
when  nearing  destination  on  the  26th,  and  went 
down,  the  crew  being  saved.  She  was  built  in  1891. 

1  he  Buffalo  retail  trade  is  organizing  an  associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  called  the  Central  Retail  Coal  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation.  Only  a  preliminary  plan  has  been  put 
info  execution  jet.  A.  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  is  president, 
and  J.  W.  Noble,  secretary.  These,  with  S.  W.  Stick- 
ney,  R.  Humphrey,  C.  E.  Adamy,  W.  W.  Stage,  Chas. 
Houck,  FI.  G.  Phillips,  James  Hanrahan  and  Thomas 
I'.  Kenney  compose  the  Executive  Committee. 

Stewart  &  Hammer  a  New  Firm  in  the 
Wholesale  Business  at  Rochester. 

William  FI.  Stewart,  sales  agent  of  the  Rochester 
^  1  ittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  the  past  20  years,  has  resigned  from  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  at 
Rochester  in  partnership  with  Walter  A.  Hammer, 
who  was  a  traveling  representative  of  the  company 
for  seven  years. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  coal  company 
Mr.  Hammer  was  with  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Railway  Co.  as  soliciting  freight  agent. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  Mr.  Hammer  ob¬ 
tained  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  coal  company  to 
woik  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  was  located 
at  Pr.nxsutawnev,  Pa.,  where  he  came  in  contact 
with  all  the  mining  operators  in  that  district. 

I  he  friends  he  made  there  by  his  fair  treatment 
to  all  assure  the  new  firm  of  a  good  supply  of  the 
best  grades  of  coal.  Mr.  Hammer’s  services  were 
h'ghly  praised  by  the  officials  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington. 

The  new  firm  will  transact  business  under  the 
name  of  Stewart  &  Hammer,  and  have  opened  offices 
in  the  Wilder  Building.  Both  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Flammcr  have  a  host  of  friends,  not  only  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  but  throughout  the  territory  they  have  traveled 
for  so  many  years,  who  are  extending  to  them  their 
best  wishes  for  success. 


Net  Ton  Bill  May  Be  Recalled. 

A  storm  has  broken  about  the  heads  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  legislators  over  the  question  of  how  much  coal 
shall  constitute  a  ton.  According  to  present  statutes 
it  takes  2,240  pounds  to  make  a  ton.  The  Mangan 
bill,  providing  that  a  ton  shall  be  only  2,000  pounds, 
was  passed  in  the  House  recently  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.  Since  then  protests  have  flooded  in  on  the 
members  of  the  House,  the  burden  of  which  is  that 
the  Mangan  bill  would  force  the  public  to  pay  as 
much  for  2,000  pounds  as  2,240  pounds  now. 

So  a  resolution  has  been  presented  recalling  the 
bill  from  the  Senate,  members  of  which  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  drop  so  hot  a 
topic.  If  the  House  gets  the  bill  back  it  will  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  by  which  it  was  passed  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  drop  it  from  the  calendar.  From  their 
experience  with  the  Mangan  bill  it  appears  probable 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  legislators  attempt 
again  to  trifle  with  Pennsylvania’s  big  ton  of  coal. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  MARKET. 


Vessels  Offering  More  Freely  for  South 
American  and  European  Destinations. 

In  their  weekly  coal  trade  freight  report  VV.  W. 
Hattie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  say: 

“Since  our  last  report,  three  large  steamers  were 
chartered  to  carry  coal  to  ports  in  Brazil,  and  we 
have  additional  steamers  open  for  such  business ;  also 
have  sailing  vessels  inquiring  for  coal  to  Brazil  and 
the  Plate  at  the  Chartering  Executive’s  rates. 

“There  is  very  little  demand  for  steamers  to  carry 
coal  to  West  Indian  ports,  and  shippers  have  been 
trying  to  arrange  with  the  Chartering  Executive  to 
reduce  freight  rates  (but  without  success),  as  such  a 
reduction  would  help  this  business  materially. 

“We  have  a  number  of  steamers  inquiring  for  coals 
to  European  ports,  and  think  in  the  near  future,  we 
will  be  able  to  secure  tonnage  for  Genoa  at  $26.50, 
1,000  tons  discharge,  and  Gothenburg  same  terms — 
this  gross  form  charter,  freight  in  advance,  no  re¬ 
duction.” 

Chartering  Executive’s  Rates. 

Below  are  the  Chartering  Executive’s  rates  on 
coal  hy  steamer/from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  various 
West  Indian  and  South  American  destinations: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Cagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge;  Caibarien, 
$9.50,  ,300  tons  discharge;  Cicnfuegos,  $9,  500  tons 
discharge :  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or 
$9  and  400  tons;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda  port  charges 
and  discharged  fee  at  rate  of  300  tons  per  day;  King¬ 
ston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500 
tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discharge; 
Barbados,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50, 
500  tons  discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tons ;  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50, 
free  port  charges  at  Curacao  and  500  tons  discharge. 

Rio  Janeiro,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  San- 
v  tos.  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge,  or  *$21  net  and 
600  tons;  Buenos  Aires  or  La  Plata,  $18.50  net,  1,000 
tons  discharge;  Montevideo,  $19.50,  750  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Pernambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons  discharge; 
Rahia,  $18.50  net;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  $22,  500  tons 
discharge:  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  prepaid. 

Rates  by  sailing  vessel  to  South  American  ports, 
as  established  by  the  Shipping  Board  are  : 

Para,  $15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco, 
$18.50  net ;  Rio,  $19.50  net ;  Santos,  $19.50  net ;  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  $20  50  net,  400  tons  discharge ; 
Buenos  AireS,  $18.50  net;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net;  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  $19  50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  pre¬ 
paid. 


Cardiff  Prices  and  Freights. 

Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Cardiff,  stale  in 
their  weekly  report  that  Welsh  coals  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  both  large  and  small,  are  extremely  scarce  and 
the  market  continues  very  firm.  The  general  demand 
for  coal  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  strong  conditions  are 
likely  to  be  in  evidence  for  some  considerable  time. 


Schedule  prices  are  as  follows : 


Allied 

Neutral 

Fixed. 

Minimum. 

Best  Cardiff,  large . 

. ...  40/ 

50/ 

Second  Cardiff,  large . 

. ...  38/6 

47/6 

Small,  No.  1 . 

. ...  28/6 

28/6 

Small,  No.  2 . 

....  28/ 

28/ 

Best  Monmouthshire,  large... 

. ...  37/ 

45/ 

Freight  Market. 

Conditions  all  round  are  unchanged.  There  is  still 
difficulty  in  arranging  loading.  Rates  are  approxi¬ 
mately  :  ■ 

Gibraltar  .  37/6  Las  Palmas  .  35/ 

St.  Vincent  . . .  40/  Genoa  . . .  47/6 

Port  Said  .  47/6  River  Plate  .  45/ 

Rio  de  Janeiro....  47/6 


John  C.  Brvdon,  of  Baltimore,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  a  few  days  at  Somerset. 


Philadelphia  Notes. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  will  receive  bids  at  City 
Hall  until  June  6  for  the  supplying  of  coal  to  the 
various  city  charitable  institutions  under  Class  C. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  rapidly 
growing  business,  Magee  Bros.,  at  Ontario  and  C 
streets,  have  purchased  another  wagon  loader,  mak¬ 
ing  six  which  they  now  have  in  constant  use. 

The  various  associated  Mason  retail  companies 
have  happened  upon  a  happy  choice  in  the  way  of  a 
name  for  advertising  the  choice  grades  of  coal 
handled  by  that  growing  concern.  “Victory”  coal 
lias  lately  been  extensively  advertised  throughout 
the  city,  an  especially  attractive  street  car  card  being 
a  feature. 

From  coal  to  chickens  is  a  mighty  big  jump,  but 
H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortrighf  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  more  than  able  to  make  the  leap.  Bart 
merely  started  in  with  some  fancy  stock  as  a  sort  of 
recreation,  but  took  to  the  game  so  fast  that,  it  is 
actually  paying  for  itself,  and  thus  has  the  penny 
with  the  cake.  He  is  always  glad  to  switch  from 
coal  for  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  yellow  leghorns  vs.  Rhode  Island  reds. 

It  would  appear  now  that  the  act  introduced  into 
the  State  Legislature  legalizing  a  2, 000-pound  ton 
had  met  its  quietus.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  hill 
had  passed  the  House  at  Harrisburg,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Senate.  It  has  now  been  withdrawn  by  the 
House,  after  the  members  had  received  many  letters 
of  protest.  While  the  local  dealers  agreed  that  the 
net  ton  would  greatly  simplify  their  business  they 
made  no  concerted  effort  at  all  to  encourage  its 
passage.  As  usual  the  newspapers  indulged  in  a 
campaign  of  misinformation,  and  this  seems  to  have 
settled  its  fate. 

It  has  now  been  learned  that  the  Norristown  Ice 
&  Coal  Co.,  which  was  recently  granted  a  Delaware 
charter,  has  succeeded  to  the  coal  and  ice  business 
of  the  Merchants’  Ice  f  o.  at  that  suburban  point. 
T  he  company  has  started  on  an  aggressive  campaign 
to  build  up  the  retail  coal  business,  and  starts  with 
.one  of  the  most  convenient  and  commodious  trestles 
in  that  town.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  is 
backed  by  a  large  ice  manufacturing  corporation  in 
Philadelphia,  who  plan  to  establish  similar  plants 
in  various  towns  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
southern  New  Jersey. 


New  England  Coal  Rates  Discussed. 

I  lie  transportation  committee  of  the  Boston  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  has  just  made  a  report,  which  has 
the  following  to  say  regarding  the  coal  rates  to  New 
England  : 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  coal  freight 
rates  to  New  England  had  assumed  a  very  high  mark. 
In  many  instances  the  rate  on  bituminous  coal  from 
the  mines  to  tidewater,  thence  vessel  to  unloading 
point  and  rail  to  the  interior  exceeded  the  all-rail 
rates  from  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  Also  the 
rates  on  anthracite  from  the  Pennsylvania  mining 
districts  to  points  in  New  England  were  very  much 
higher  than  those  applying  from  the  mines  to  points 
west,  of  the  same  or  similar  distance. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  situation  to 
all  of  the  industries  of  New  England  this  committee 
voted  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  interested  to  consider 
the  matter.  T  his  meeting  was  held  and  attended  by 
representatives  of  trade  organizations  (including  the 
coal  trade)  and  many  of  New  England’s  important 
industries,  also  by  W.  B.  Keene,  of  New  York,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Shipping  Board,  and  Captain  Arthur 
L.  (  rowley,  the  local  representative  of  the  board. 

At  the  meeting  it  was  said  that  the  arbitrary  rates 
on  coal  from  the  Virginia  ports  would  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  vessels  taken  from  New  England  for  the 
coal-carrying  trade  would  be  immediately  returned 
to  their  owners,  who  could  then  charter  at  any 
freight  rate  that  they  saw  fit.  The  meeting  voted  that 
the  chairman  of»the  committee  on  transportation  ap- 
noint  a  committee  to  further  consider  the  subject. 
I  his  committee  was  named,  among  them  being  the 
manager  of  the  transportation  bureau. 


FORESEES  LABOR  SHORTAGE. 


Pittsburgh  Producers  Apprehensive  of 
Famine  Conditions  Later. 

PiTTsnt'KOH,  Pa..  May  28. — Announcement  by  the 
Government  that  100,000  former  coal  miners  and  coke 
workers  are  returning  from  the  war  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  engaging  in  other  occupations  more  to  their 
liking,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  statement  that 
40,000  alien  laborers,  most  of  them  miners,  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  country,  is  causing  much  apprehension  in  the 
coal  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Only  two  events  can  avert  a  coal  famine,  in  the 
minds  of  many  in  the  industry.  The  consumer  may 
be  persuaded  to  stock  up  now  when  coal  is  easy  to 
get,  or  the  Government  may  devise  some  means  of 
recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  coal  and  coke  laborers, 
by  importation,  possibly,  or  some  other  measure. 

Pittsburgh  operators  say  that  although  the.  labor 
situation  was  brought  up  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  Chicago  last  week,  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  was  not  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated.  'The  announcement  that  so  many  thousands 
of  miners  are  coming  back  from  the  war  with  no 
intention  of  resuming  their  former  occupation  has 
startled  producers. 

Early  and  heavy  buying  by  big  consumers  is,  of 
course,  the  solution  favored  by  the  producer  as  the 
easiest  and  most  natural. 

“Our  difficulty  is  that  if  we  attempt  to  impress  the 
situation  upon  the  public,  our  warnings  probably 
would  he  misinterpreted  as  selfish  propaganda,”  a 
Butler  County  producer,  who  is  always  active  in  trade 
movements,  otfterved  today. 

“In  Washington  last  week  a  Government  official 
told  me  that  never  before  have  European  countries 
called  upon  America  for  the  amount  of  fuel  they  will 
want  this  year.  If  only  the  labor  situation  can  be 
met  satisfactorily,  it  appears  certain  that  we  are  about 
to  enjoy  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  which  should 
absolve  us  from  any  charge  of  propaganda  in  issuing 
this  warning.” 

Wilson  and  Garfield  Said  to  Be  Working 
Out  Plan  for  Government  Control. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  frequently  in  this  column 
that  once  the  politicians  get  hold  of  something  it  is 
almost  impossible  to.  pry  them  loose.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  that  was  going  to  be  the  case  in  the  coal 
business.  Dr.  Garfield  intimated  as  much  in  his  re¬ 
cent  speech  at  Chicago,  and  now  a  report  from  Wash¬ 
ington  says  that  President  Wilson  is  expected  to 
present  to  Congress  upon  his  return  a  program  which 
will  provide  for  Government  “association”  in  the 
production  of  coal,  oil  and  gas. 

.  “His  plan  is  not  one  of  outright  Government 
ownership,”  continues  the  dispatch,  which  was  sent 
out  hy  a  news  association,  “but  one  which  contem¬ 
plates  a  supervision  and  direction  which  will  make 
impossible  privately  owned  monopolies  of  natural  re¬ 
sources.  For  some  time  Harry  A.  Garfield,  former 
Fuel  Administrator,  has  been  working  out  a  plan 
for  the  Presidpnt  and  it  may  have  been  presented 
to  him  by  this  time.  The  purpose,  it  is  understood, 
would  be  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
these  necessities  of  industrial  life.” 


Anthracite  Mining  Notes. 

The  Llauto  washery  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.,  after  being  idle  since  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  resumed  operations  last  week. 

There  are  approximately  thirty  washeries,  active 
and  idle,  on  the  Schuylkill  River  between  Pottsville 
and  Port  Clinton,  and  an  estimate  published  in  Potts¬ 
ville  says  that  there  is  about  50,000  tons  of  steam 
coal,  for  which  there  is  a  dull  market,  now  stored  at 
these  plants. 

The  South  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  a  new  enterprise, 
has  opened  a  washery  at  Auburn,  Schuylkill  C  minty. 
Pa.,  where  coal  will  he  reclaimed  from  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River.  The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
about  600  tons.  Capital  was  supplied  by  Hazleton 
and  Philadelphia  interests. 
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Fifth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Fifth  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918, 
was : 

The  Operators’  Coal  Sales  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Wilkes-Barre  by  E.  E.  Jones  and  associates. 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale .  3,783,414 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Uniontown .  764,446 

Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co.,  Uniontown .  570,192 

Oliphant  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Uniontown .  119,529 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  118,527 

Amend  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown .  112,498 

Evans  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Connellsville .  97,901 

Brownfield  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Uniontown .  97,500 

Locust  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Point  Marion .  83,360 

Se wickly  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown .  82,816 

Fancy  Hill  Coal  Works,  Cheat  Haven .  64,800 

Am.  Mangan.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia .  63,247 

Harah  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Smithfield .  50,711 

Playfield  Coal  Co.,  .  .  49,735 

Stern  Coal  Co., . .  48,272 

Rich  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown .  47,472 

Stewart  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Uniontown .  45,875 

Republic  I.  &  S.  Co.,  Youngstown,  0  .  44,930 

Deyarman  Coal  Co.,  . 44,545 

Smiley  Coal  Co.,  . . .  .  42,292 

Beal  Coal  Co., . .  42,177 

Tunnel  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Uniontown .  39,901 

East  Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  Newcomer....  38,900 
Morris-Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  Smithfield. . .  38,800 

Point  Marion  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown .  37,560 

Bowers  Coal  Co.,  Point  Marion .  35,742 

E.  B.  Swaney  Co.,  .  34,000 

Browning  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown . .  31,885 

Clark  Coal  Co.,  Outcrop .  30,183 

Smaller  operators  .  350,023 

Total,  1918 . 7,011,183 

Total,  1917  . 6,421,615 

Richard  Maize,  Inspector. 


Sixth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Sixth  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  (he  calendar  year  1918, 
was : 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Cambris  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown .  1,722,362 

Logan  Coal  Co.,  Beaverdale .  651,818 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp.,  Ehrenfield. ....  408,194 

Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  Pa.,  St.  Michaels....  328,296 


Smaller  operators  .  170,308 

Total,  1918  .  5,352.158 

Total,  1917  . 5,138,809 

Thomas  D.  Williams,  Inspector. 


Operators  Don’t  Like  Rate  Advance  Outlook. 

The  Chicago  report  that  freight  rates  on  coal  from 
Illinois  mines  to  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota  are  to  be  advanced  30  cents 
per  ton  has  not  pleased  Illinois  operators.  It  is  felt 
that  such  an  advance  would  be  the  indirect  outcome 
of  an  effort  made  by  dock  operators,  who  asked  for 
a  reduction  in  rales. 

Chicago  coal  mine  representatives  say  the  advance 
will  be  earnestly  opposed,  and  that  if  it  should  go 
into  effect  Illinois  operators  would  be  pushed  out 
of  the  markets  affected  and  lose  their  business  to 
the  dock  operators. 


NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  TONNAGE. 

The  line  and  tide  coal  and  coke  tonnage  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  for 
years  specified  was  as  follows: 


-Tide. 


-Line.- 


1916.  1917.  1918.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Coal  .  6.680,515  5,430,806  6,994,615.  27,680,401  26,993,496  22,563,874 

Coke  .  48,634  18,457  6,611  1,999,680  2,529,627  2,360,236 

Total  . *6,729,149  *5,449,263  *7,001,226  *29,680,081  *29,523,113  *24,924,110 

‘Includes  tonnage  from  other  lines. 

The  shipments  of  coal  over  this  line  from  the  various  districts  during  1918 
and  four  years  previous  (and  1918)  were: 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Pocahontas  field  . 

.13,425,221 

16,249,808 

17,997,927 

16,794.475 

15,108,403 

Tug  River  field  . 

.  3,015,568 

3,879,898 

3,985,520 

3,632,289 

3,245,204 

Thacker  field  . 

.  3,103,276 

2,957,453 

3,242,262 

3,163,725 

2,969,283 

Kenova  field  . 

.  1,147,472 

1,042,037 

1,024,257 

1,040,207 

1,087,360 

Clinch  Valiev  field  . 

.  1,931,331 

1,715,257 

1,522,022 

1,637,906 

1,654,586 

Other  N.  &  W.  Terr - 

42,240 

44,772 

65,247 

161,636 

151,855 

Total  N.  &  W.  fields... 

.22,567,006 

25,885,864 

27,836,605 

26,430,239 

25,316,746 

Williamson  &  P.  C.  RR. 

.  828,173 

984,702 

1,309,896 

1,599,173 

2,002,212 

Tug  River  &  Ky.  RR... 

268,714 

636,800 

609,287 

644,974 

Other  roads  . 

.  2,076,790 

2,841,064 

4,165,079 

3,395,434 

1,145,208 

Grand  total  . 

.25,471,969 

29,695,394 

33,949,380 

32,034,133 

29,213,189 

All  amounts  are  in 

net  tons 

and  include 

shipments 

from  all 

mines  and 

connections. 

The  folloiyjng  table  shows  the  shipments  of  coal  monthly  during,  the  last 
six  years : 

Month.  1913. 

January  .  2,069,874 

February  .  1,873,544 

March  .  1,751,158 

April  .  1,543,220 

May  .  2,131,745 

June  .  2,061,911 

July  .  2,143.893 

August  .  2,250,079 

September  .  2,314,878 

October  .  2.314,364 

November  .  2,184,338 

December  .  1,909,951 

Total  . 24,547,945  25,471,969  29,695,394  33,949,380  32,034,133  29,213,189 

Coke  shipments  in  1918  were  2,366,847,  compared  with  2,548,080  tons,  in  1917 ; 
2,048,314  tons  in  1916,  and  990,296  tons  in  1915. 

Of  the  coal  tonnage  carried  in  1918,  1,493,144  tons  went  foreign;  5,501,471 
tons  coastwise,  and  22,563,874  tons  to  line  points  and  other  domestic  trade. 

For  the  12  months  of  1918  coal  for  foreign  shipment  decreased  787,770  tons, 
34.9  per  cent,  while  the  coastwise  increased  2,351,479  tons,  or  74.7  per  cent. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1,965,814 

1,886,938 

2,653,409 

2,808,156 

1,868,516 

1,666,475 

1,621,021 

2,554,376 

2,204,170 

2,304,081 

2,112,118 

1,904,752 

2,717,507 

2,597,055 

2,602,505 

2,117,286 

2,200,551 

2,852,072 

2,723,368 

2,457,522 

2,338,672 

2,434,614 

3,094,208 

2,913,121 

2,676,982 

2,315,956 

2.680,465 

3,045,650 

2,953,965 

2,680,216 

2,503,062 

2,854,445 

2,841,445 

3,028,341 

2,709,886 

2,450.808 

3,005,618 

3,048,940 

2,988,097 

2,776,695 

2,509,916 

2,910,221 

2,982,919 

2,843,673 

2,509,159 

1,997.839 

3,027,236 

2,910,077 

2.690.016 

2,582,570 

1,852,858 

2,698,706 

2,780,178 

2,434,238 

2,229,829 

1,641,165 

2,470,827 

J, 468, 599 

1,849,933 

1,815,228 

or 


MICHIGAN  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  EXPORTS 


Stineman  C.  &  C.  Co.,  South  Fork . 

Beaver  Run  Coal  Co.,  Beaverdale . 

Argyle  Coal  Co.,  Gallitzin . 

.  255,987 
.  254,426 

.  176,744 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from 
during  calendar  years,  1917  and  1918, 

✓ - Anthracite. - >, 

the  Michigan  'customs 

were : 

, - Bituminous. - >. 

district,  by  months, 

f - Coke. - \ 

Telford  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown . 

.  173,277 

Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Stineman  CM.  Co.,  South  Fork . 

.  165,620 

January  ... 

51 

112 

81,067 

75,479 

5,717 

17,575 

Conemaugh  CM.  Co.,  Johnstown . . 

.  157,047 

February  . . 

1 

68 

111,583 

128,634 

7,517 

15,917 

Henriette  CM.  Co.,  Dunlo . 

.  137,863 

March  . 

32 

354 

184,973  ' 

'  218,898 

10,549 

29,862 

Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Gallitzin . 

.  133,458 

April  . . 

3 

198 

228,225 

226,225 

18,579 

38,218 

South  Fork  CM.  Co.,  South  Fork . 

.  93,726 

Mav . . 

151 

194 

137,594 

231,711 

17,751 

44,736 

Loyal  Hanna  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Onalinda . 

.  88,882 

Tune  . 

317 

423 

183,854 

160,388 

22,758 

36,186 

Riverside  CM.  Co.,  South  Fork . 

.  88,663 

Inly  . 

93 

401 

147,117 

130,971 

11,078 

29,715 

Boucher-Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Beaverdale.. 

.  61.047 

August  _ _ 

68 

1,369 

154.299 

109,604 

11,794 

17,853 

Harvey  C.  Stineman,  South  Fork . 

.  59,186 

September  . 

43 

917 

144,281 

116,583 

19,245 

30.133 

Penelec  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown . 

.  57,111 

October  . . . , 

58 

1,351 

128,120 

105,593 

21,068 

19,248 

Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown . 

.  55,499 

November  . 

53 

6,008 

48,921 

147,112 

4,938 

25,940 

Mineral  Point  Coal  Co.,  Mineral  Point.... 

42,254 

December  . , 

56 

79 

186,677 

52,457 

19,781 

Scalp  Level  CM.  Co.,  Witidber. . . 

Widman  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown . 

.  40,390 

.  30.000 

Total  ., 

826 

11,386 

1,550,034 

1,708,227 

203,325 

269,989 

ST.  LAWRENCE  DISTRICT  COAL  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  St.  Lawrence  customs  district,  by  months, 
during  calendar  years  1917  and  1918,  were: 


Month. 

1917. 

1918.' 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  .. 

...  •'  84,369 

56,515 

152,069 

88,891 

2,189 

1,106 

February  . 

. . .  45,758 

53,172 

95,646 

89,936 

2,762 

March  .. . . 

98,331 

125,019 

155,876 

130,784 

3,486 

5,537 

April  . 

...  3?4,001 

135,888 

300.246 

148,176 

12,306 

4,530 

May . 

. . .  77,535 

149,909 

120,702 

223,610 

3,622 

4,030 

June  . 

...  139,951 

102,819 

162,763 

276,469 

3,401 

1,697 

July  . 

...  138,097 

87,414 

233,194 

242,579 

2,068 

1,392 

August  . . . 

...  191.864 

119,797 

421,195 

209,471 

1,958 

2,537 

September 

. . .  128,409 

149,310 

284,342 

234,134 

1,596 

2,220 

October  . . 

...  160,14$ 

132,136 

376.935 

218.569 

3,889 

2,905 

November 

55.601 

92,308 

107,202 

207,685 

565 

3,617 

December 

...  208,195 

87.298 

402,340 

169,433 

2,979 

1,412 

Total 

...  1,551,859 

1,291,585 

2,813,841 

2,139,737 

18,058 

33,745 
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Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when 
not  otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines 
for  prompt  shipment : 

Net  ton.  F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Best  South  Fork . $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning .  2.80-  2.95 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.75-  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein  .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.65-  2.75 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.15-  2.35 

High  grade  gas,  K .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.35-  2.50 

Gas  .slack  .  1.75-  2.00 

Fairmount  mine-run .  2.00-  2.50 

Freeport  .  2.15-  2.35 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  tons.  F.  o.  b.  Ports. 

. $5. 25 -$5.50 

.  5.00-  5.25 

.  4.75-  5.00 

.  4.75-  5.00 

.  4.50-  4.75 


United  States  Shipping  Board  Organizes 
a  Department  of  Export  Coal. 

A  meeting  of  coal  men  interested  in  the  foreign 
trade  was  held  in  Washington  last  Thursday  to  con¬ 
fer  with  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  which 
has  recently  organized  a  Department  of  Export  Coal. 
The  formation  of  this  new  department  was  carried 
out  by  the  Director  of  Operations,  who  has  selected 
H.  Y.  Saint,  formerly  Director  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  permanently. 

In  inviting  the  coal  men  to  Washington  for  a  con¬ 
ference,  the  Director  of  Operations  stated  that  the 
discussions  would  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  best 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  following  conditions  : 

(a)  The  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  now  available  to  the  Shipping  Board  among 
the  various  trades  and  among  the  exporters  serving 
those  trades. 

(b)  The  further  development  and  extension  of 
the  export  coal  business ;  also  the  determination  and 
guarantees  of  quality  and  grade,  and  how  these  shall 
be  evidenced  by  certificate  or  otherwise. 


Pools  1-9-71 
Pool  10  ... . 
Pool  11  .... 
Pool  34  ... . 
Pools  18-44 


Dealers  should  make  sure  their  city  name  is  on 
business  cards.  We  recently  received  a  card  from 
the  Roth  Coal  Co.,  city  name  not  specified.  Can  any 
of  our  friends  tell  us  where  this  company  is  located? 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  testimony  of  Edgar  E.  Clark,  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  investigation 
held  by  the  Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  has  just  been  published  in  book  form  by  John 
Byrne  &  Co.,  of  Washington.  It  contains  many 
details  of  interest  to  students  of  the  railroad  situa¬ 
tion. 

Some  point  is  given  to  the  comment  relative 
to  growing  competition  from  oil  by  the  reports  cur¬ 
rent  as  to  increased  profits  of  gas  companies  due  to 
oil  being  available  at  a  lower  price  than  has  recently 
prevailed.  From  one  cause  and  another  oil  seems 
to  be,  probably,  the  most  important  commodity  with 
a  downward  price  tendency.  No  doubt  the  fact  that 
Mexican  peon  labor,  at  an  expense  of  two  cents  a 
barrel,  is  the  chief  labor  factor  in  the  crude  oil  sup¬ 
ply  which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this. 

A  recent  editorial  reviewing  a  topic  of  popular 
interest  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  says :  “All  this 
may  seem  rather  low  along  the  ground.  Perhaps 
it  is,  but  that  is  where  folks  live.”  In  considering 
details  of  public  concern  we  think  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  in  formulating  plans  and 
policies,  or  carrying  out  the  same,  we  must  all  bear 
in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  live 
on  the  ground.  Only  a*  few  of  the  theorists  have 
their  habitations  in  the  clouds,  figuratively  speaking. 

When  blasting  is  done  on  such  a  titanic  scale  as 
it  was  when  the  Hopatcong  cut-off  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  was  built,  the  rock  is  shat¬ 
tered  to  a  notable  degree,  particularly  if  it  is  argil¬ 
laceous  or  slatey  in  its  nature,  as  is  the  rock  in  the 
western  part  of  New  Jersey.  Consequently  the  frost 
brings  down  a  great  quantity  of  loose  pieces  long 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  work.  With  charac¬ 
teristic  thoroughness,  the  smaller  material  now  com¬ 
ing  down  is  being  piled  alongside  of  the  track, 
through  the  cuts,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  style 
stone  walls  of  the  country  district,  presenting  a  very 
neat  appearance. 

In  most  cities  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  the  dealers  have  to  meet  with  so  large  a  for¬ 
eign  element.  The  American  or  Americanized  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community  rely  largely  on  the  telephone 
or  mail  service  in  doing  business  with  the  coal  yards, 
but  the  foreigners  look  after  matters  personally, 
especially  as  they  have  almost  invariably  to  make 
payment  in  advance,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
explain  various  details  to  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  many  details  of  a  busy  office.  We  wonder  if 
the  company  officials  realize  the  extent  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  when  they  put  the  explaining  of  various 
matters  up  to  the  retailers.  In  some  establishments 
it  would  seem  that  a  diplomat  who  is  also  an  ac¬ 
complished  interpreter  is  necessary  to  supplement 
the  ordinary  office  force. 


‘"Labor”  23;  “Public  Interest”  5. 

Travelers  on  all  trains  have  noticed  for  some 
weeks  past  a  statement  by  Walker  D.  Hines,  Direc¬ 
tor  General,  to  the  effect  that  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  is  being  conducted  with  these  principles  in 
view : 

“fidelity  to  the  public  interest,  a  square  deal  for 
labor  with  not  only  an  ungrudging,  but  a  sincere 
and  cordial  recognition  of  its  partnership  in  the 
railroad  enterprise,  and  fair  treatment  for  the 
owners  of  the  railroad  property  and  for  those 
with  whom  the  railroads  have  business  dealings.” 
One  man  who  has  read  this  many  times  recently 
is  prompted  to  analyze  the  statement  as  follows  with 
regard  to  the  several  topics  referred  to : 

(a)  Fidelity  to  the  public  interest. 

(b)  A  square  deal  for  labor  with  not  only  an 
ungrudging,  but  a  sincere  and  cordial  recognition 
of  its  partnership  in  the  railroad  enterprise. 

(c)  Fair  treatment  for  the  owners  of  the  railroad 
property. 

,  (d)  Fair  treatment  for  those  with  whom  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  business  dealings? 

According  to  this  analysis,  the  Public  Interest  is 
recognized  to  the  extent  of  five  words;  Labor  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-three  words;  the  Owners  to  the 
extent  of  nine  words;  Travelers  and  Shippers  to  the 
extent  of  eleven  words,  including  the  words  “fan 
treatment,”  which  are  in  a  sense  duplicated. 

Is  this  to  be  taken  as  a  definite  summing  up  of  the 
Administration’s  attitude  towards  the  several  inter¬ 
ests  concerned? 


WANTED. 


High  grade  salesman  for  New  Jersey  ter¬ 
ritory  desired.  Only  those  with  coal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  need  apply.  Give 
references  and  particulars  in  full.  Address 
“Box  5,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


SALESMAN :  Young  man  desires  connec¬ 
tion  as  salesman  or  district  sales  agent  with 
a  progressive  coal  mining  or  jobbing  concern. 
Number  of  years’  experience  in  the  above 
capacity  and  an  exceptionally  good  record. 
Address  “New  York,”  care  of  Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 


TO  LEASE. 

Coal  lands  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  to  lease 
on  royalty  basis ;  good  grade  of  coal ;  heirs  of 
George  F.  Baer,  deceased,  late  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Address  Heber  Y.  Yost,  Agent,  Box  84,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  HAVEN 


BALTIMORE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Anthracite 


MEMBER  A.  W.  C.  ASSOCIATION 

MINERS 


Bituminous 


WM.  A.  WEBB,  President 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.  I  “EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


NEW  YORK,  No.  I  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


6  6 


PORTAGE  COAL” 


From  Centra]  Pennsylvania  Region — a  high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  steam  coal.  Georges  Creek  (Md.)  High  Grade  Steam  Coal.  Also  West  Virginia  gas  and 

steam  coal.  We  have  the  coal,  awaiting  your  order,  and  can  ship  immediately. 

JOHNSTOWN  C  OAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Street  SHIPPERS  J.  IM.  Crichton,  Sec.  Treas. 
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National  Coal  Association  Convention  a  Notable  Event 

Set  New  Record  for  Attendance,  Enthusiasm  and  High  Stapdard  of  Discussions — Local  Committees  Provide  Splendid 
Entertainment — Officers  and  Committees  Tell  What  Has  Been  Accomplished  and  What  It  Is  Planned  to  Do. 


The  National  Coal  Association’s  second  annual 
convention  held  in  Chicago  last  week  set  a  new 
record  in  attendance,  enthusiasm  and  educational 
progress.  The  report  printed  in  Saward’s  Journal 
of  May  24  touched  the  high  spots  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  other  features  and  details  will  now  be 
given. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  Harry  N.  Tay¬ 
lor  heading  the  organization  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  complete  roster  of  officials,  including  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee,  follows : 

The  New  Officers 

Harry  N.  Taylor,  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  president. 

J.  J.  Tierney,  Crozer'-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Vice-presidents  :  A.  R.  Hamilton,  B.  S.  Hammill 
Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  T.  B.  Davis,  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  New  York;  A.  M.  Ogle,  Vandalia  Coal 
Co.,  Terre  Haute,  and  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Executive  committee:  J.  P.  Walsh,  B.  M.  Clark, 
George  H.  Barker,  C.  E.  Bockus,  F.  C.  Honnold, 

J.  C.  Brvdon,  W.  H.  Huff,  E.  C.  Mahan  and  Er- 
skine  .Ramsay.  The  outgoing  president,  J.  H.  Wheel¬ 
wright  and  the  incoming  president,  H.  N.  Taylor, 
were  made  members,  ex-officio. 

Directors:  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  E.  C.  Mahan; 
Illinois,  F.  S.  Peabody  and  Andrew  J.  Maloney; 
Eastern  Kentucky,  H.  C.  Layne,  Jr.;  Maryland,  John 
S.  Brophy;  Missouri,  F.  W.  Lukins;  Michigan,  .Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Randall;  Ohio,  S.  H.  Robbins;  Pennsylvania, 

J.  C.  Brydon  and  A.  R.  Hamilton;  Utah  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  P.  J.  Quealy;  West  Virginia,  C  H.  Jenkins 
and  Quin  Morton.  Tri  State  Strippers,  W.  J. 
Sampson. 

Directors  at  Large :  F.  C.  Honnold,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
J.  P.  Reese,  Iowa;  J.  G.  Bradley,  West  Virginia; 
B.  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania. 

The  association  is  found  to  be  in  good  financial 
trim,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Oil  Competition  Discussed. 

One  of  the  most  spirited  discussions  dealt  with 
the  competition  with  coal  by  oil  as  employed  by 
railroads.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  were :  Eugene  McAuliffe,  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration; 
Thos.  W.  Guthrie,  president  of  the  United  Coal 
Co. ;  W.  H.  Huff,  president  of  the  Denver- American 
Fuel  Co. ;  C.  E.  Bockus,  president  Clinchfield  Coal 
Corporation;  Erskine  Ramsay,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
and  J.  P.  Walsh,  vice-president,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  by  the  convention : 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  be  requested  by  the  members  in  annual  meeting 
assembled  to  take  under  immediate  advisement,  consideration 
and  investigation  the  matter  of  competition,  of  fuel  oil  with 
coal,  Mexican  oil  especially,  and  to  report  and  take  such 
action  as  may  best  protect  the  bituminous  coal  industry  of 
the  United  States  from  this  unfair  competition.” 

The  big  features  of  the  social  program  were  the 
stag  smoker  and  golf.  At  the  former,  Douglas  Mal- 
lock’s  “Some  Sins  of  Business,”  and  Sidney  Smith’s 
cartoons,  a  quartette  and  vaudeville  made  up  the 
program,  supplemented  with  “smokes”  and  a  buffet 
lunch.  Golf  was  played  on  a  dozen  nearby  links, 
and  the  ladies  enjoyed  a  theatre  party. 

General  and  Special  Committees. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  convention  were 
in  charge  of  Geo.  W.  Reed,  A.  J.  Maloney  and  F.  C. 
Honnold.  There  were  other  committees,  as  follows: 

Women’s  Entertainment — Mrs.  C.  M.  Moderwell, 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Buchanan,  Miss  Margaret  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Peabody,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Honnold, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Adams,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Huskey,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Karstrom,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Sebas¬ 


tian,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Payne,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hill,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Gardner  and  Mrs.  Rice  Millers. 

Information — F.  A.  Sammons,  Walter  Dakin, 
Misses  M.  A.  Canavan  and  Margaret  Mclnerny. 

Clubs — F.  S.  Peabody,  T.  D.  Payne,  H.  C.  Adams, 

C.  M.  Moderwell,  Gordon  Buchanan,  Geo.  B.  Har¬ 
rington  and  F.  C.  Honnold. 

Automobile  Tours — C.  E.  Karstrom,  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  F.  C.  Schifferle,  W.  H.  D.  Gibson,.  T.  D. 
Payne  and  D.  B.  Sebastian. 

Dancing — Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Sebastian,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Karstrom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Huskey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Gard¬ 
ner  and  R.  W.  Couffer. 

Golf — Robt.  A.  Gardner,  H.  E.  Bell,  R.  C.  Butler, 
H.  H.  Taylor,  W.  C.  Hill,  H.  A.  Huskey,  H.  J. 
Elliot  and  J.  H.  Coulter. 

In  his  annual  report  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  general 
secretary,  said  in  part : 

“At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  a  year  ago,  it  was 
the  deliberate  attempt  and  purpose  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  devote  all  its  energies  and  strength  to  assist 
I  he  Government  in  putting  over  the  war  program 
so  far  as  it  lay  within  the  power  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  and  the  related  coal  associations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history — a  splendid  history— the 
way  the  coal  industry  has  accomplished  that  result. 

Coal  Men  Contribute  Help  to  Administration. 

“You  gentlemen  were  asked  to  contribute  toward 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  incident  thereto  and  to 
pay  increased  expenses,  and  you  did  it  unhesitatingly 
and  completely,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  and  there 
was  never  any  time  we  asked  the  coal  industry  for 
help,  at  any  time  that  it  was  not  instantly  forth¬ 
coming.  That  is  a  record  that  I  am  personally 
proud  of.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  work  with  an  industry  that  will  come  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government  in  that  manner,  and  it  was 
extremely  gratifying  to  be  able  to  work  with  an 
industry  that  had  the  sort  of  an  organization  avail¬ 
able  that  this  industry  could  put  at  our  disposal  in 
many  directions.” 

Mr.  Morrow  stated  in  closing  his  report  that  2,200 
producing  companies  are  now  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  the  coal  year  ended  March  31  last  the 
production  amounted  to  335,000,000  tons  out  of  558,- 
000,000  tons  total,  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all 
commercial  production.  The  growth  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  last  year  was  from  275,000,000  tons  to'  335,000,- 
000  tons. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  Address. 

Harry  N.  Taylor,  on  accepting  the  gavel  turned 
over  to  him  on  his  election  as  president  by  retiring 
President  Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  said: 

“There  were  many  things  that  came  up  during  the 
war  that  we  were  forced  to  do,  and  we  learned 
many  lessons  which,  if  remembered,  will  be  of  great 
good  to  this  industry.  We  have  been  so  hedged 
about  by  restrictions  and  regulations  during  the  war 
that  short-cut  methods  to  full  co-operation  have 
been  almost  impossible,  But  now  that  Victory  is 
won,  wc  should  direct  our  effort  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole  and  its  betterment. 

“There  are  many  things  that  the  activities  of  this 
Association  can  be  directed  to  which  will  strengthen 
us  and  build  us  not  only  in  financial  benefits  to  the 
Association  and  its  members  but  for  public  good. 

“The  first  thing  that  I  believe  we  should  deal  with 
is  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  anti-trust  law, 
known  as  the  Sherman  law.  During  the  war,  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  set  aside  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  in  order  that  industry  might  be  mobilized 
to  do  the  things  that  were  found  necessary  to  win 
the  war.  And  surely  the  things  that  were  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  do  then  are  necessary  in 
order  that  the  industry  may  be  ready  to  return  to 
activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners,  invested  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  public  interest. 


Make  Association  Work  Truly  Educational. 

“We  can  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  public  if 
we  build  our  organization  on  sound  lines,  making  it 
educational  in  the  truest  and  strongest  sense.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  operators  Lave  given  thought 
to  a  condition  which  will  arise  very  shortly.  But  I 
personally  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
and  I  think  it  is  my  duty,  as  the  president  of  your 
organization,  to  express  myself  along  these  lines, 
as  a  warning  to  the  public.  The  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  made  no  progress  until  they  ascertained  def¬ 
initely  the  amount  of  coal  being  produced,  where 
it  was  produced,  and  how  it  could  move,  and  be 
distributed  to  the  public  use.  A  system  of  account¬ 
ing  of  production  was  developed  during  the  war, 
which  in  almost  every  district  has  been  continued, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey  we 
have  the  actual  figures  of  production. 

“Naturally  the  public  have  delayed  buying  coal. 
They  have  been  under  stress  for  two  years,  and  this 
seemed  to  them  to  be  a  resting  time.  The  tendency 
has  been  not  to  buy  coal  early  but  wait  until  the 
last  minute.  But  I  want  to  sound  a  warning  here, 
that  if  the  public  does  wait  until  the  last  minute 
they  are  going  to  be  disappointed  in  getting  their 
fuel  supply  this  year.  I  would  advocate  the  early 
purchase  of  coal,  and  as  much  coal  be  moved  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  movement  of  the  crops  as  it  is 
possible  to  move,  if  we  are  to  safeguard  the  public 
interests.” 

The  Cost  Accounting  Committee  presented  a  care- 
fully-thought-out  and  elaborate  report  on  standard 
systems  of  accounting  and  determining  the  cost  of 
production.  The  aim  of  the  report  was  to  aid  the 
work  of  standardization  in  accounting  and  cost¬ 
finding.  It  is  hoped  that  the  N.  C.  A.  will  eventually 
work  out  a  system  that  will  be  acceptable  alike  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  coal  produc¬ 
ing  trade  as  individual  producers. 

The  Railroad  Relations  Committee  presented  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  reports  of 
its  two  days’  sessions.  The  committee  under  whose 
authority  the  report  was  prepared  comprises  the 
following  well-known  producers:  Geo.  W.  Reed, 
chairman;  T.  H.  Watkins,  W.  L.  Andrews,  Alex¬ 
ander  Bonnyman,  J.  P.  Walsh,  W.  J.  Carney,  J.  L. 
Boyd,  John  Callahan,  W.  M.  Henderson,  Quin 
Morton,  A.  M.  Ogle,  S.  H.  Robbins,  Erskine  Ram¬ 
say  and  R.  N.  Taylor.  The  report,  in  part,  follows: 

Monthly  Meetings  Held. 

“The  Committee  on  Railroad  Relations  held  meet¬ 
ings  every  month  in  the  last  year,  except  April.  In 
some  months  there  were  as  many  as  three  meetings. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  committee  has  been  in 
continuous  session.  Among  the  subjects  to  which  it 
has  given  its  attention  are:  (1)  Mine  rating  and 
car  distribution  rules;  (2)  rules  to  govern  maximum 
and  minimum  weights  on  coal ;  (3)  publishing  of  all 
bituminous  coal  rates  on  a  net  ton  basis;  (4)  re¬ 
moval  of  refuse  from  cars  furnished  for  loading; 
(5)  repairs  to  defective  equipment  furnished  for  coal 
loading;  (6)  assigned  cars;  (7)  railroad- fuel  ;  ■  (8) 
proposed  increase  in  rates  on  bunker  coal ;  (9)  actual 
tare  weights  of  eastern  line  cars;  (10)  Government 
control  of  railroads;  (11)  regulations  to  limit 
amount  of  unbilled  loads  held  on  mine  tracks;  (12) 
uniform  rules  to  cover  the  presentation,  handling 
and  payment  of  loss  and  damage  claims;  (13)  de¬ 
murrage  rules;  (14)  overloading  cars,  disposition  of 
excess  loading  and  payment  for  coal  removed;  (15) 
improper  use  of  open  top  cars  during  periods  of  in¬ 
sufficient  supply  for  coal  loading;  (16)  payment  of 
fuel  bills;  (17)  equipment  pools;  (18)  diversion  and 
reconsignment  of  coal;  (19)  reconsigning,  rules; 
(20)  tidewater  coal  pools;  (21)  switching  incident 
to  forwarding  specified  cars  from  accumulated  un¬ 
billed  loads;  (22)  increase  in  minimum  weights  on 
black  powder  moving  in  official  and  southern  classi¬ 
fication  territory. 
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COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  live  cents  advauce.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8  00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pet  Gross  ton.  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrisburg.  Pa 


D.  deL.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  3215  Rector 
Write  us  lor  prices  on  all 


standard  grades  ot 

ANTHRACITE  and 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 


PIPER’S  SONMAN 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  ®  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Conlractors  ai  All  Uniled  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


C LITTER  COAL  COMPANY 


9  0  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
BEST  GRADES 


ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

Presiden  t 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

.  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Telephones:  Rector  3186-87 
Night  Call,  Audubon  6941 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  — COAL  -  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  SMOKER.  CONGRESS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO,  MAY  22. 


“One  of  the  rules  to  which  we  have  constantly 
objected  is  that  requiring  reports  made  under  oath 
be  filed  on  the  3d  of  each  month  covering  the 
previous  month’s  operation.  The  car  service  section 
recently  agreed  to  change  this  rule  to  permit  the 
filing  of  statements  on  the  3d  of  the  month  and  the 
later  filing  of  a  report  under  oath  by  mine  superiri- 
tendents,  whose  headquarters  are  far  removed  from 
the  location  of  those  commissioned  to  administer 
oaths. 

“The  use  of  the  net  ton  basis  for  billing  bituminous 
coal  has  been  discussed  with  traffic  officials  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  but  no  decision  has  as  yet  been 
reached. 

Would  Abolish  Assigned  Cars  Forever. 

“While  there  seems  but  little  prospect  of  a  return 
to  the  use  of  assigned  cars  in  the  purchase  of  rail¬ 
road  fuel  during  the  existence  of  the  .Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  railroad  companies  will  not  adopt  this  prac¬ 
tice  immediately  upon  release  from  federal  control. 
Your  committee  recommends  that  Congress  be  asked 
to  pass  such  legislation  at  the  next  session  as  will 
make  unlawful  the  use  of  assigned  cars  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  railroad  fuel. 

“Conferences  were  held  with  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  Territory  Coal  &  Coke  Committee  on  pro¬ 
posed  increases  in  the  rates  on  bunker  coal  to  some 
tidewater  points.  While  the  Committee  has  refrained 
from  taking  any  action  on  rate  adjustments  between 
competitive  districts,  it  did  oppose  the  proposed  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  on  bunker  coal,  fearing  that  this 
movement,  if  successful,  might  be  followed  by  ad¬ 
vances  to  other  tidewater  points,  which  would  be 
determined  to  all  producers. 

“The  matter  of  unbilled  loads  held  on  mine  tracks 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  months.  Operators  all  oyer  the 
country  seem  to  have  discontinued  the  unwise  and 
unprofitable  practice  of  billing  to  reconsigning  points 
coal  loaded  without  disposition.  This  rule  has  re¬ 


sulted  in  materially  increasing  the  number  of  un¬ 
billed  loads  held  on  mine  tracks,  but  our  investi¬ 
gations  have  developed  that  the  number  of  cars  so 
held  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  in  transit 
and  in  hold-yards  at  reconsigning  points  without  dis¬ 
position  in  pre-war  times.  Some  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  Federal  Managers  have  taken  inde¬ 
pendent  action  to  limit  the  number  of  unbilled  loads 
by  refusing  to  furnish  empty  cars  until  accumula¬ 
tions  had  been  reduced.  No  action  on  this  has  as 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  al¬ 
though  some  of  its  members  strongly  favor  the 
application  of  demurrage  rules,  or  changing  the  car 
distribution  rules  to  apply  during  periods  of  full 
car  supply.  Our  contention  is  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  cannot  legally  apply  car  distribution 
rules  during  periods  of  full  car  supply,  and  if  de¬ 
murrage  rules  are  extended  to  cover  loads  held  on 
mine  tracks,  coal  operators  should  be  given  the 
privilege  of  the  average  agreement  on  all  cars 
loaded,  the  same  as  given  shippers  of  other  com¬ 
modities.” 

Address  by  F.  C.  Honnold. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
association  managers  in  the  country,  delivered  an 
address  which  contained  many  strong  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  points.  He  said,  in  part : 

“The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  coal,  preparing 
and  selling  it  is  approximately  95  per  cent  of  what 
the  operator  receives  for  it. 

“As  wages  to  the  miners  and  other  coal  mine  em¬ 
ployes,  75  per  cent;  for  supplies  and  the  upkeep  of 
equipment  used  in  bringing  the  coal  to  the  surface, 
cleaning  and  preparing  it  and  loading  on  railroad 
cars,  15  per  cent;  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  sales¬ 
men'  office  force  and  executives,  five  to  six  per  cent; 
profit  to  the  operator,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay 
interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  and  may  pay  divi¬ 
dends,  four  to  five  per  cent. 

“On  the  present  basis  of  operation,  with  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines  required  to 


meet  demand,  the  major  percentage  of  the  mines  in 
the  country  are  losing  money  and  have  been  for  the 
last  three  months. 

“The  price  -of  coal  stays  up  because  of  two  prime 
factors:  ( 1 )  Because  the  cost  of  production  stays 
at  higher  levels  than  ever  before,  and  (2)  because 
the  mines  are  working  at  from  one-third  to  one-half 
time  and  have  been  working  no  greater  time  than 
this  for  the  past  four  months. 

“The  enforced  idleness  of  the  mines  is  directly 
and  wholly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  public  to  buy- 
coal  now.  It  takes  15,000.000  freight  cars  of  coal 
annually  to  bake  our  bread  and  produce  our  com¬ 
modities.  If  the  public  wants  the  operators  and 
dealers  to  provide  the  facilities  to  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  this  enormous  tonnage  in  seven  months  in¬ 
stead  of  twelve,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  bill  for 
five  months  of  idle  capital  and  equipment. 

“If  the  public  wants  enough  miners  employed  to 
dig  and  prepare  their  coal  requirements  during  the 
seven  months  instead  of  twelve,  it  will  take  a  great 
many  more  men  and  they  are  not  unlikely  to  insist 
that  they  will  have  to  have  a  higher  wage  on  account 
of  the  enforced  period  of  idleness,  which  is  made 
necessary  by  the  present  methods  of  purchase  by  the 
public  in  general. 

“If  the  purchase  of  coal  might  be  more  evenly- 
spread  over  twelve  months  and  coal  stored  by  users 
during  a  period  of  light  consumption  against  the  time 
of  their  greatest  needs,  coal  could  be  cheaper  and 
this  enormous  business  put  on  a  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  basis. 

“On  account  of  denial  of  market  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  prac¬ 
tically  all  mines  in  readiness  for  operation  for  the 
later  purchases  of  coal,  there  are  a  great  many  idle 
days  which  are  very  expensive  in  the  production  of 
coal,  adding  on  the  subsequent  days  when  the  mine 
does  work,  25  to  40  cents  per  ton.  This  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  operator  has  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  large  number  of  employes  on  his  pay  roll 
whether  the  mine  is  working  or  not.” 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

Cln  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 
service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ENERGY 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


COAL 


Wo  D.  DITTMAR 


GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Ifgw  York  Harbor,  Hudson  Riwr, 

Long  Island  Sound 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

J.  M.  Orr,  the  well-known  Clarksburg  operator, 
was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from  West  Virginia. 

J.  W.  Searles,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  is  enjoying  a 
brief  vacation  in  Canada. 

Captain  C.  Law  Watkins,  president  Watkins  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  spending  this  week  at  his  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barnesboro. 

Major  E,  Coe  Kerr,  who  has  been  serving  with  the 
309th  Regiment  of  Field  Artillery,  78th  Division,  has 
recently  returned  from  France. 

Mortimer  L.  Reynolds,  the  well-known  Brooklyn 
dealer,  was  hurt  in  an  automobile  collision  last  Sun¬ 
day.  His  injuries  are  painful,  but  not  dangerous. 

B.  C.  Luce,  of  the  Adelphia  Coal  Co.,  who  has 
been  on  the  sick  list  for  the  past  three  weeks,  is 
reported  to  be  making  good  progress  towards  re¬ 
covery. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  a  share  and  a 
special  dividend  of  $2.50  a  share,  payable  in  bonds 
of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 

The  Majestic  Coal  Co.  has  recently  taken  on  two 
new  salesmen,  E.  H.  Bogardus,  who  will  cover  New 
Jersey,  and  W.  A.  Lester,  son  of  Charles  E.  Lester, 
who  will  represent  the  company  in  southern  New 
England. 

William  F.  Coale,  of  the  Georges  Creek  Coal  Co., 
Cumberland,  Mck,  spent  part  of  the  present  week  in 
town.  Mr.  Coale  participated  in  the  recent  tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  local  golf  association  at  Shawnee-on- 
Delaware. 

Lucius  T.  Koons.  president  of  the  Majestic  Coal 
Co.,  has  purchased  a  fine  50-foot  motor  boat  which 
he  has  named  Wanderer,  and  he  will  engage  in  ex¬ 
tensive  cruising  in  eastern  waters,  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  for  about  six  weeks  of  the  summer  season 
at  Edgartown,  Mass. 

Frederick  J.  Kerner,  who  recently  returned  from 
France  with  the  77th  Division,  has  joined  the  sales 
organization  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  Before  the 
war  Mr.  Kerner  was  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  account  at  No.  1  Broadway,  and  previous  to 
that  was  associated  with  Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  number  of 
foreign  banking  concerns  which  have  opened  offices 
on  lower  Broadway  in  connection  with  the  export 
trade.  A  new  name  now  appearing  near  Exchange 
Place  is  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Altogether  there  is  quite  a  colony  of  these 
new  institutions. 

Allison  Dodd,  formerly  with  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co., 
and  now  a  director  of  Burns  Bros.,  who  has  been 
a  vice-preGdent  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank 
for  some  years,  has  been  taking  a  closer  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  of  late,  owing  to  the 
long-continued  absence  of  David  Taylor,  the  active 
vice-president  of  the  bank. 

Laptain  J.  C.  Thornton,  formerly  treasurer  of  the 
W  atkins  Coal  Co.,  has  recently  returned  from  service 
with  the  306th  Regiment  of  Field  Artillery,  77th  Di¬ 
vision,  in  which  he  had  charge  of  a  battery  of  155- 
millimeter  guns.  He  will  probably  soon  resume  his 
position  as  treasurer,  and  it  is  announced  that  he  will 
be  married  June  4  to  Miss  Lilian  M.  King,  of  Plain- 
field. 

H.  M.  Stagg  has  resigned  as  New  York  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  and  his  duties  in  that 
capacity  have  been  assumed  by  J.  H.  Davison,  whose 
title  is  tidewater  and  export  sales  manager.  Mr. 
Davison  is  also  manager  of  the  Dodson  International 
Coal  Corporation,  which  will  handle  the  export  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Dodson  interests.  The  two  companies 
moved  into  their  new  offices  on  the  40th  floor  of  the 
Woolworth  Building  last  Saturday.  Mr.  Stagg  ex¬ 
pects  to  announce  a  new  connection  in  the  local  trade 
shortly. 

Transportation  companies  operating  through  the 
Sound  are  quoting  the  following  rates  this  week : 
Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  60  cents';  New  London, 
75-80  cents ;  Providence.  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.00;  New  Bedford,  $1.00-$1.05.  The  company  barge 


rate  to  Boston  is  $1.25,  and  outside  boats  are  being 
chartered  at  $1.35-$1.40.  From  Hampton  Roads  the 
going  rate  is  $2.00  to  Boston  and  $1.75  to  Providence 
and  other  ports  south  of  Cape  Cod.  Several  schoon¬ 
ers  have  been  chartered  recently  to  carry  anthracite 
to  Halifax  at  $3.50  and  free  discharge,  and  one  or 
two  charters  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  are  reported  on  the 
same  basis. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  civilian  life  after  nearly  two  years’ 
service  in  France,  is  again  actively  associated  with 
the  firm  of  Williams  &  Peters,  No.  1  Broadway. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

The  Fellabaum  Coal  Co.  is  arranging  for  new 
openings  at  its  Hartland  operation. 

The  Bradley  Mining  Co.  has  begun  shipping  from 
its  new  mine  at  Costa,  in  the  Coal  River  field. 

O.  C.  Huffman  has  been  appointed  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Coal  River  and  Virginian  Railway 
mines  of  the  W-  E.  Deegans  Coal  Co. 

1  he  Indian  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  recently  or¬ 
ganized  by  A.  F.  Leckie  and  others  of  Welch,  will 
undertake  developments  in  McDowell  County. 

The  offices  of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  at 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Chicago,  have  been  discontinued 
and  an  office  opened  at  Indianapolis.  The  general 
sales  agent  of  the  company  is  D.  J.  Payne,  of  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

No.  2  gas  coal  is  now  being  shipped  from  the  new 
mine  of  the  Brush  Creek  Coal  Co.  at  Costa,  on  Coal 
River.  The  company  has  three  tipples  in  operation 
and  expects  to  build  an  equal  number  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Morgantown  &  Dunkard  Producers  Coal  Co. 
is  a  new  company,  just  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  by  Morgantown  citizens,  including  W.  S. 
John,  J.  L.  Hatfield,  B.  M.  Chaplin,  A.  J.  Garlow 
and  C.  I.  Lantz. 

Within  a  short  time  the  firm  of  Carter  Brothers 
expect  to  be  in  a  position  to  begin  mining  and  ship¬ 
ping  coal  from  their  new  operation  at  Shrewsbury, 
where  Cedar  Grove  coal  will  be  mined,  their  plant 
now  being  near  completion. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  switching  and  hauling  of 
coal  the  Hartland  Colliery  Co.  has  purchased  a  loco¬ 
motive,  to  be  used  on  its  five  miles  of  railroad  run¬ 
ning  out  of  Hartland.  The  company  has  eight  mines 
at  various  points  on  the  road. 

According  to  a  communication  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  State  Labor  Commis¬ 
sioner  S.  B.  Montgomery,  no  coal  company  can  em¬ 
ploy  boys  under  16  in  or  about  its  mines  without 
running  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  a  penalty  of  10 
per  cent  of  its  net  income.  The  letter  was  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  one  asking  if  it  would  be  permissible  to 
employ  boys  around  tipples. 

Little  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  operators  but  that  in  the  very  near  future  the 
industry  will  begin  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  a  labor 
shortage,  especially  after  the  peace  pact  is  signed, 
when  the  foreign  element  among  the  miners  may  be 
able  to  secure  passports.  Many  miners  have  left  the 
West  Virginia  coal  fields  in  recent  months,  the  for¬ 
eigners  to  return  to  European  countries,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  seek  work  in  other  fields.  Of  course  some 
will  return,  now  that  mines  are  again  running,  but 
there  will  still  be  a  very  serious  potential  shortage. 


Our  friend  Joggins  says  that  the  introduction  of 
the  cash  register  marked  the  doom  of  the  saloon. 
In  the  good  old  days  when  a  genial  bartender,  with 
at  least  an  unofficial  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
house,  was  prompt  to  say :  “A  little  more  of  the 
same,  gents?”  there  was  a  greater  spirit  of  cor¬ 
diality;  the  more  sales,  the  more  rake-off.  But  with 
the  cash  register  being  operated  in  the  interests  of  a 
soulless  corporation,  what  advantage  is  it  for  an  at¬ 
tendant  to  be  over-spry  6r  accommodating  in  hand¬ 
ing  out  one’s  favorite  poison,  as  our  dry  friends  re¬ 
gard  it?  This  attitude  was  most  marked  in  many 
instances  and  many  a  stay  in  an  ornate  place  has  been 
shortened  because  of  it. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

W.  W.  Carver,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Co.,  spent  a 
few  days  this  week  in  Cleveland. 

Chester  Deaton  and  Kandt  Hall,  of  O.  N.  Deaton 
&  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  in  the  city  Monday. 

B.  H.  Barker,  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Alexander  Bourquin,  president  of  the  Blue  Dia¬ 
mond  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  here  for  a 
few  days  this  week. 

E.  A.  Dean,  vice-president  of  the  W.  E.  Deegans 
Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  visiting  coal 
circles  here  on  Tuesday. 

The  cargo  of  pea  coal  being  sent  to  South  America 
for  gas  production  by  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  increased  from  2,000  to  5,000  tons.  It  goes  at 
the  government  price. 

H.  W.  Stephens,  resident  manager  of  the  Colcord 
Coal  Co.,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  here  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  accompanied  by  Howard  Holtzclaw,  a  sales¬ 
man  of  his  company. 

The  Cincinnati  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
gave  its  annual  outing  on  Thursday  of  this  week  at 
the  Cincinnati  Gymnasium  Boat  Club  With  a  large 
attendance  of  members  and  friends. 

W.  E.  Puckett,  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday.  W. 
A.  Perry,  of  Cooper,  Claypool  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  was  also  a  caller  here  on  Tuesday. 

The  West  Virginia  Coal  Association  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Tuesday  to  protest 
against  the  railroad  administration  order  that  Ohio 
railroads  shall  buy  coal  from  Ohio  mines. 

B.  N.  Ford,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  spent 
a  portion  of  the  week  at  Clairfield,  Tenn.,  and  Mor- 
ganton,  N.  C.,  attending  meetings  of  the  Clairfield- 
Jellico  Mining  Co.,  of  which  he  is  treasurer. 

C.  R.  Moriarty,  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated 
was  in  attendance  at  the  Kentucky  Republican  State 
Convention,  at  Lexington,  last  week  and  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  speech  seconding  the  nomination  of  Col.  E.  P. 
Morrow  for  governor. 

Amohg  the  Cincinnati  coal  men  who  went  to 
Chicago  this  week  to  attend  the  convention  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  were  C.  R.  Moriarty, 
Calvin  Holmes,  Kuper  Hood,  F.  V.  Stewart,  T.  J. 
Burke,  S.  H.  Jenks,  C.  A.  Tribbey,  W.  A.  Magee, 
J.  G.  Metcalfe  and  W.  R.  Kernahan. 

Ernest  J.  Lane,  who  was  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Fifth  Division,  is  back  from  France  and  re¬ 
sumes  his  place  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  sales 
office  of  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.  Forty-seven 
men  of  Lieutenant  Lane’s  company,  including  the 
captain  and  the  first  lieutenant,  were  killed  and 
nearly  100  were  wounded. 

S.  M.  McComb,  of  the  McCotnb  Coal  Co.,  Harlan, 
Ky. ;  R.  A.  Hood,  of  the  ITazen  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  Williamson,  W.  Va. ;  S.  H.  Goodloe,  of- 
the  Williamson  Coal  Co.,  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  and 
George  Bauswein,  secretary  of  the  Williamson  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  were  in  the  city  on  Tuesday 
on  their  way  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Association. 


Persistence  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
authorizing  railroad  fuel  purchasing  agents  to  let  con¬ 
tracts  below  the  former  Government  price  may  lead 
to  industrial  disputes  and  strikes,  in  the  opinion  of 
F.  C.  Keeney,  president  of  District  17,  United  Mine 
Workers,  who  has  addressed  a  letter  of  protest  to 
the  Director  General  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: 
“Upon  information  at  hand  we  are  compelled  to  vig¬ 
orously  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  for  contracting  for  coal  at  less  than 
the  Government  price.”  Mr.  Keeney  winds  up  his 
protest  by  saying:  “If  the  Railroad  Administration 
maintains  its  attitude  by  signing  the  contracts  for 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  until  the  operators  signing  such  contracts 
will  undertake  to  reduce  wages  and  thereby  bring 
about  industrial  disputes  which  we  wish  to  avoid  if 
possible.” 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  more  one  studies  the  coal  situation  the 
more  apparent  it  must  become  to  him  that  the 
consumer  and  not  the  producer  or  distributor 
of  coal  is  justified  in  viewing  the  future  with 
concern.  Briefly  the  facts  are  these:  Since 
January  1  the  bituminous  mines  have  pro¬ 
duced  approximately  55,000,000  tons  less  than 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1918,  and  this  deficit 
is  being  increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3,000,- 
000  tons  a  week.  In  other  words,  the  current 
output  is  around  8,500,000  tons  a  week,  as 
compared  with  11,500,000  tons  a  week  last 
year  at  this  time.  The  loss  in  anthracite  ton¬ 
nage  up  to  June  1  amounted  to  about  8,000,- 
000  tons  since  the  first  of  the  calendar  year, 
and  this  loss  is  being  added  to  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  each 
week.  That  is  to  say,  the  collieries  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  somewhat  less  than  1,750,000  net  tons 
a  week,  as  against  a  weekly  output  of  nearly 
2,000,000  net  tons  a  year  ago. 

Admitting  that  during  the  first  half  of  1918, 
with  the  war  industries  running  full  tilt  and 
the  railroads  handling  a  record-breaking  traf¬ 
fic,  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  was 
considerably  heavier  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  admitting  also  that  production  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  consumption  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  when  stock  piles  were  being 
built  up,  the  fact  remains  that  the  drop  in  pro¬ 
duction  this  year  has  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  falling  of?  in  consumption,  especially 
when  one  takes  into  account  prospective  heavy 
consumption  next  fall  and  winter.  In  short, 
consumers  have  been  drawing  altogether  too 
heavily  upon  their  stock  piles.  At  hundreds 
of  industrial  plants  reserve  supplies  have  been 
practically  exhausted  and  no  start  made  to¬ 
wards  building  up  fresh  reserves  against  next 
winter’s  needs.  Furthermore,  the  number  of 
such  plants  is  increasing  every  day  through 
the  failure  of  many  consumers  to  check  the 
process  of  depletion  by  purchasing  coal  enough 
for  current  use. 

Much  the  same  conditions  exist  among  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  in  the  sections  where  bitumi¬ 
nous  is  used  for  household  purposes  by  the 
masses  of  the  population.  The  number  of 
early  buyers  is  noticeably  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  and  from  all  accounts  retail  dealers  in  the 
West  are  also  a  little  backward  about  stocking 
up  with  soft  coal. 

Thus  a  situation  is  being  created  which  has 
dangerous  possibilities  for  the  industrial  world 


and  the  public  at  large.  The  outlook 
would  not  be  so  serious  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  suddenly  increase  the  rate  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  production  to  the  extent  of  25 
per  cent,  which  would  put  it  back  on  about  the 
same  basis  as  a  year  ago.  In  that  event,  while 
the  loss  of  55,000,000  tons  would  still  remain, 
it  would  not  grow  any  larger,  whereas  as 
things  stand  now  it  is  being  increased,  as  noted 
above,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3,000,000  tons  a 
week.  What  this  will  amount  to  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  more,  if  continued,  will  be 
made  clear  by  a  simple  calculation. 

But  the  rate  of  output,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  cannot  possibly  be  increased  25  per 
cent.  The  situation  varies  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  in  seaboard  territory,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  coal  for  industrial  use  and  for  export 
has  to  be  produced,  it  will  be  particularly  hard 
to  speed  up  the  mines  to  meet  the  demand  that 
is  bound  to  develop  before  long.  The  labor 
supply  is  inadequate,  for  one  thing,  and  there 
is  also  a  car  shortage  in  prospect  which 
promises  to  become  a  reality  as  soon  as  the 
railroads  are  called  upon  to  move  a  materially 
larger  tonnage.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the 
number  of  cars  in  existence  is  insufficient  as  it 
is  the  probable  inability  of  the  principal  coal¬ 
carrying  lines  to  handle  them  expeditiously 
under  the  conditions  that  will  presently  even¬ 
tuate.  That  was  the  true  explanation  of  the 
so-called  car  shortages  of  past  years — the  root 
of  the  trouble  was  congestion,  to  which  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  causes  contributed,  including  a  shortage 
of  motive  power  in  serviceable  condition.  The 
same  situation  will  doubtless  come  about  once 
more  when  freight  traffic  increases  much  be¬ 
yond  its  present  volume,  for  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads  and  their  equipment  has 
deteriorated  under  Government  control.  Im¬ 
portant  coal-carrying  roads  are  reported  to 
have  hundreds  of  locomotives  out  of  commis¬ 
sion,  necessary  repairs  having  been  delayed 
because  of  financial  reasons  and  the  high  cost 
of  labor  and  material. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  as  here  out¬ 
lined,  there  was  good  reason  for  Dr.  Garfield 
and  the  officials  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  to  utter  their  recent  warning  about  the 
impending  coal  shortage.  The  fact  that  it  was 
uttered  and  has  received  such  wide  publicity 
is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  further  pick¬ 
ing  up  in  demand.  A  great  many  consumers 
have  postponed  buying  because  they  did  not 
realize  that  such  a  course  was  fraught  with 
danger.  To  be  sure,  they  had  been  advised 


by  salesmen  and  others  to  begin  stocking  up 
early,  but  they  were  accustomed  to  receiving 
that  sort  of  advice  regularly  every  year  from 
time  immemorial.  Therefore,  they  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  take  it  seriously,  assuming  that  it  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  obtain  orders. 
i\'6\v,  however,  the  warning  of  trouble  later  on 
is  reaching  them  from  so  many  different 
sources  and  from  such  high  authority  that  they 
are  beginning  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  There 
is  every  prospect  that  buying  will  increase 
steadily  from  now  on ;  in  fact,  the  demand  is 
already  reviving  in  nearly  every  market,  and 
while  it  has  not  yet  reached  a  volume  that  is 
taxing  the  facilities  of  the  producers,  it  has 
created  a  notable  degree  of  optimism  in  trade 
circles.  Operators  are  becoming  conserva¬ 
tive  in  regard  to  contracting. 

Nearly  everybody  expects  very  active  condi¬ 
tions  and  high  prices  next  winter,  and  some 
believe  that  prices  will  be  strongly  on  the  up¬ 
grade  in  the  course  of  another  month  or  two. 
They  are  already  advancing  in  spots,  perhaps 
the  most  notable  instance  being  in  the  case  of 
smokeless  lump  in  the  West,  where  sales  have 
lately  been  reported  on  the  basis  of  $4.50 
mines.  But  as  a  general  thing,  the  advances 
have  been  moderate  and  confined  largely  to 
special  grades.  Ordinary  coal  is  still  selling 
at  approximately  the  same  prices  as  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  some  time  past.  Perhaps  there  are 
fewer  sales  at  what  are  plainly  unprofitable 
prices,  but  even  this  is  not  true  at  some  tide¬ 
water  points,  notably  at  New  York,  where 
there  is  an  over-abundance  of  coal  which  is 
getting  on  demurrage.  This  is  a  local  and 
temporary  condition,  however. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  past  few  days 
was  the  conference  in  Washington  between 
coal  men  interested  in  the  export  trade  and 
officials  of  the  Shipping  Board.  It  developed 
at  the  meeting  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  towards  forming  an  association  for 
handling  the  export  trade.  At  the  same  time 
the  most  that  the  Shipping  Board  could 
promise  was  to  allocate  steamers  for  carrying 
about  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  abroad 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1919.  Of  course 
there  will  be  considerable  foreign  tonnage  also 
available,  but,  even  so,  it  does  not  look  as  if 
exports  will  be  on  an  extremely  heavy  basis 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  However,  a 
substantial  gain  may  be  looked  for. 

The  steadily  increasing  comment  relative  to 
prospective  scarcity  of  labor  fits  in  well  with 
the  reference  to  labor  shortage  published  in 
last  week’s  edition  and  the  many  prior  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  subject  that  have  been  printed 
from  time  to  time  since  the  curtailment  of  im¬ 
migration  was  seen  to  be  practically  a  perma¬ 
nent'  condition.  Already  the  shortage  of  mine 
workers,  more  particularly  contract  miners,  is 
seriously  felt  in  the  anthracite  region.  The 
falling  off  of  about  a  million  tons  a  month  in 
the  current  hard  coal  production,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  is  due  entirely  to  inability  of 
the  collieries  to  get  out  more  tonnage.  The 
market  would  readily  absorb  as  large  an  out¬ 
put  of  the  domestic  sizes  as  was  produced  last 
summer,  and  a  place  could  be  found  for  an 
increased  tonnage  of  steam  sizes,  but  in  spite 
of  this  fact  the  Geological  Survey  reports  show 
that  production  has  fallen  off  slightly  for  the 
two  latest  weeks  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able.  And  last  week’s  holiday,  falling  on  a 
Friday,  meant  the  loss  of  practically  two  days’ 
tonnage.  When  the  demand  for  bituminous 
increases  much  beyond  its  present  volume,  it 
is  safe  to  say  the  operators  will  find  themselves 
confronted  with  a  labor  problem  equally  as 
serious  as  that  now  existing  in  the  anthracite 
region. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York.  CONDITIONS  AT  COLUMBUS. 


Local  Anthracite  Market  Tighter  Than  Ever  as  Tidewater  Shipments  Show  Falling  Off- 
Bituminous  Demoralized  by  Heavy  Pier  Accumulations;  line  Trade  Better. 


All  talk  of  a  dull  summer  has  disappeared  in 
anthracite  circles.  Some  producers  report 
that  they  could  run  right  through  June  and 
July  with  the  orders  already  in  hand,  and  that 
would  probably  be  a  general  condition  were  it 
not  that  most  of  them  stop  entering  new  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  accumulation  on  their  books 
reaches  a  certain  point.  With  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  existing,  the  problem  confronting  the 
trade  is  one  of  production  rather  than  sales¬ 
manship,  so  far  as  the  domestic  sizes  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Stove  and  egg  coal  not  only  sell  themselves, 
but  they  are  being  used  in  some  cases  as  an 
instrument  to  move  other  sizes  for  which  there 
is  not  a  very  keen  demand.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  pea  coal.  Few  dealers  would 
take  that  size  in  straight  lots  unless  it  was 
offered  at  a  big  concession,  and  yet  sales  of 
pea  below  the  circular  are  seldom  heard  of 
because  the  retail  trade  is  willing  to  stock  a 
reasonable  amount  of  it  in  order  to  get  one  of 
the  active  sizes. 

The  same  is  true  of  chestnut  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  this  size  does  not  need  any  great 
amount  of  forcing.  The  local  market  is  not 
oversupplied  with  nut  because  the  line  trade  is 
taking  it  freely.  There  is  an  especially  good 
outlet  in  the  West,  where  this  was  always  a 
favorite  size.  Broken  is  in  much  the  same 
position — easy  but  not  long. 

Legal  and  church  holidays  have  cut  down 
production  in  the  past  two  weeks,  and  this  is 
reflected  by  a  falling  off  in  movement  through 
the  local  ports.  City  dealers  are  having  great 
difficulty  in  getting  enough  of  the  sizes  wanted 
by  their  trade  to  keep  their  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  reasonable  well  employed.  As  a  result 
they  are  showing  more  willingness  to  pay  pre¬ 
miums  for  prompt  deliveries,  and  as  high  as 
50  cents  over  the  June  circular  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  this  week  by  independent  shippers  on 
mixed  cargoes  of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut. 

A  considerable  tonnage  of  the  buckwheat 
sizes  is  still  going  into  company  stocking 
plants,  and  the  market  is  being  crowded  so 
hard  with  independent  coal  that  prices  have  a 
tendency  to  become  more  unsettled.  There 
is  more  real  weakness  in  rice  and  barley  than 
No.  1  buckwheat,  although  the  latter  size  is 
offering  freely  at  the  lower  ports  on  the  basis 
of  $2.75.  The  market  on  lower-port  rice  is 
$2.35  to  $2.50.  Sales  of  barley  have  been  re¬ 
ported  this  week  as  low  as  $1.10,  but  probabl) 
the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  bringing  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  There  is  a  differential .  of  about  25 
cents  in  favor  of  upper  port  coal,  in  all  these 
sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
tidewater  bituminous  market  is  badly  demoral¬ 
ized,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  steadily  improv¬ 
ing  line  trade.  The  trouble  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  practice  of  using  the  pools 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  coal  that  is  not  - 
wanted  elsewhere.  Conditions,  which  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  this  week,  are  similar 
to  those  which  existed  back  in  January  and 
Februarv,  when  some  of  the  largest  demur¬ 
rage  bills  on  record  were  the  penalty  for  lack 
of  discretion  in  sending  unsold  coal  to  the 
piers.  , 

The  tonnage  offering  is  not  so  large  but 
what  it  would  be  absorbed  readily  enough  in 


a  fairly  active  market,  but  with  buying  at  low 
ebb  it  is  causing  no  end  of  trouble  and  heavy 
losses  are  inevitable  as  a  result  of  demurrage 
accruals  or  sacrifice  sales.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  put  the  brakes  on  tidewater  shipments 
until  the  congestion  is  cleared  up  and  demand 
revives. 

Trade  buyers  are  occasionally  able  to  pick 
up  Pool  9  and  71  coal  at  the  piers  on  the  basis 
of  $2.50  or  less,  whereas  few  operators  pro¬ 
ducing  this  coal  will  accept  orders  for  mine 
shipment  under  $2.75.  Pool  10  coal  is  selling 
as  low  as  $2.15@$2.25  at  this  end  of  the  line, 
and  Pool  11  at  $2.00.  These  prices  are  fully 
25  cents  below  those  usually  quoted  in  the 
region,  and  many  producers  are  holding  for 
still  better  prices  in  the  line  trade.  Sacrifice 
sales  of  coal  from  Pools  18  and  44  have  been 
made  below  the  $2.00  mark. 

Contracts  are  being  closed  steadily,  and 
buyers  who  have  delayed  until  now  are  find¬ 
ing  it  harder  to  obtain  the  better  grades. 
Operators  who  have  tied  up  40  or  50  per  cent 
of  their  output  are  not  very  keen  about  taking 
on  extra  business,  as  a  rule,  even  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  Everything  points  to  a  strong, 
active  market  next  fall,  and  having  booked 
enough  business  to  carry  them  through  the 
summer  on  a  half-time  basis,  they  can  see  no 
incentive  for  taking  on  any  more  contracts 
involving  winter  delivery. 

Even  on  the  medium  and  low  grades  there 
is  less  disposition  to  name  low  prices  on  long¬ 
term  business.  It  is  becoming  a  common 
practice  to  quote  one  price  for  tonnage  deliv¬ 
ered  between  now  and  October  1  or  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  and  a  higher  price  for  later  deliveries, 
rather  than  to  make  a  flat  price  for  the  entire 
coal  year.  Usually  the  differential  between 
summer  and  winter  business  is  at  least  25 
cents. 

As  showing  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing, 
a  big  Somerset  operator  turned  down  a  good- 
sized  contract  this  week  which  was  offered  to 
him  at  $2.95,  to  run  through  to  April  1,  while 
a  trade  buyer  who  tried  to  arrange  for  addi¬ 
tional  tonnage  under  contract  canvassed  most 
of  the  Central  Pennsvlvania  operators  ship¬ 
ping  to  pools  1,  9  and  71,  without  finding  a 
single  one  who  would  even  make  a  quotation. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Anthra- 

Bitum- 

Week  of— 

cite. 

inous. 

April  3-9 . 

.  3.198 

4,205 

April  10-16 . 

.  4,297 

4,762 

April  17-23  . 

.  4,994 

5,252 

April  24-30  . 

.  6,835 

6.208 

May  1-7  . 

.  6,604 

5,292 

May  8-14  . 

.  6.343 

5,384 

Mav  15-21  . 

.  6,043 

5,183 

Mav  92-28  . 

.  5,354 

6,348 

May  29- Tune  4 . 

.  4,617 

5,495 

The  address  which  ex-President  Taft  delivered 
before  the  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  on  January  31  has  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  organization  and  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members. 


Production  Shows  Falling  Off — Shortage  of 
Labor  May  Become  Serious. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  tonnage  produced  in 
the  Ohio  field  during  the  past  week  did  not  equal 
that  of  the  preceding  week.  This  was  rather  un¬ 
expected  but  not  at  all  surprising  when  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  demand  for  steam  and  domestic  consumption 
is  not  what  it  should  be  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

A  prominent  coal  official  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  if  the  consumer  does  not  awaken  to 
his  opportunity  pretty  soon,  he  will  pay  the  price 
and  take  what  he  can  get  when  the  time  comes 
that  he  must  have  coal.  Indeed,  the  present  is  the 
golden  opportunity  to  lay  in  a  supply  if  the  people 
can  only  be  made  to  realize  it. 

Industrial  conditions  always  may  be  taken  as  a 
barometer  of  the  condition  of  the  coal  trade  and 
the  unsettled  after-war  period  has  had  a  pronounced 
effect  upon  the  market.  The  reconstruction  period, 
once  under  full  headway  with  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  adapting  themselves  to  the  situation,  the  coal 
trade  ought  to  resume  its  normal  state  with  some¬ 
what  of  the  pre-war  stability.  But  the  condition  of 
the  market  this  week  does  not  indicate  very  rapid 
progress  in  that  direction. 

Columbus  coal  men  give  two  reasons  why  con¬ 
sumers  should  order  their  winter  coal  supply  now. 
In  the  first  place,  labor  conditions  at  the  mines  are 
better  now  than  they  are  likely  to  be  next  fall  and 
winter.  Hundreds  of  the  foreigners  employed  at 
the  mines  are  returning  to  their  native  countries 
and  will  not  be  back  before  another  year  at  least. 
This  is  bound  to  result  in  a  critical  labor  situation 
at  the  mines  if  there  should  come  an  unusual  de¬ 
mand  at  a  time  when  the  country  must  have  the 
coal.  Operators  say  the  only  way  such  a  crisis 
may  be  prevented  is  for  the  country  to  awaken 
to  a  realization  of  the  situation  as  ■  it  actually  pre¬ 
sents  itself  and  place  orders  immediately.  Another 
reason  is  that  as  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
country  develop  a  greater  demand  upon  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  railroads  will  result,  causing  a  shortage 
in  cars  which  does  not  now  exist. 

Wage  Problem  Somewhat  Serious. 

Still  another  element  that  may  enter  into  the 
situation  is  the  wage  problem.  Before  this  country 
entered  the  war  the  three  great  mining  districts,  the 
anthracite,  the  Central  and  the  Western  bituminous 
fields,  entered  into  agreements  with  the  miners  in 
different  years  insuring  a  supply  of  coal  even  though 
a  strike  should  occur  in  one  district.  But  as  a  war 
measure  the  Government  continued  the  old  con¬ 
tracts  until  such  a  time  as  the  peace  agreement 
should  be  ratified  when  the  contracts  will  expire  in 
all  three  districts,  no  renewals  having  been  made 
during  the  war. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  miners 
who  are  now  working  eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  and  are  expected  to  demand  six  hours  a  day 
and  five  days  a  week  at  the  expiration  of  their 
present  agreements,  it  appears  that  a  strike  may  be 
considered  not  unlikely.  If  such  an  eventuality 
should  occur  a  world  coal  crisis  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  This  is  another  striking  argument  advanced 
by  the  operators  that  if  the  country  knows  its  busi¬ 
ness  it  will  get  busy  placing  orders  for  coal  imme¬ 
diately. 

Steam  coal  is  quoted  at  from  $2.10  to  $2.65.  The 
railroads  are  said  to  be  holding  off  for  a  still  lower 
figure.  A  few  mines  have  started  shipments  to  the 
lakes.  The  Maynard  Coal  Co.  reports  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  from  that  source.  June  and  July  should  be 
big  months  for  this  business.  The  last  official 
weekly  report  at  hand  shows  tonnage  from  the  Ohio 
field  168,544,  as  against  a  possible  full  time  capacity 
of  349,063  tons.  Orders  generally  are  being  placed 
at  the  market  price  at  the  date  of  shipping.  This  is 
the  sure  and  safe  way  under  existing  conditions. 


Sazvard’s  Annual,  the  standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics,  is  now  ready.  Send  in  your  order. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CONDITIONS.  CONDITIONS  AT  CHICAGO. 


Dealers  Unable  to  Fill  Orders  Despite  Heat 
— Bituminous  Strengthening. 


More  Tonnage  Moving  From  All  Districts 
with  Car  Shortage  in  Spots. 


Improvement  Noted  in  Market  Situation — 
Increase  in  Smokeless  Prices. 


During  the  past  week  the  thermometer  jumped  to 
90  and  beyond  on  four  successive  days  and  this  ef¬ 
fectually  put  a  stop  to  all  current  consumption  in 
the  anthracite  trade,  yet  the  anomalous  condition 
prevails  that  no  retail  dealer  can  get  near  the 
amount  of  coal  that  he  needs  to  fill  orders  already 
booked.  It  is  surely  an  odd  situation. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  mine  price 
of  the  domestic  sizes  advanced  ten  cents  a  ton,  as 
usual.  In  an  ordinary  summer  this  did  not  mean 
so  much  to  the  retailers,  because  then  they  did  not 
have  the  volume  of  orders  on  their  books  that  they 
now  have.  The  dealers  almost  without  exception 
guarantee  the  price  prevailing  at  the  time  the  order 
is  accepted  and  with  the  heavy  tonnage  now  listed 
they  lose  just  that  much  per  ton.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  dealers  are  so  insistent  on  having 
their  orders  filled  by  the  operators. 

From  the  operating  standpoint  the  situation  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  is  not  a  question  of  orders,  as 
all  producers  have  more  orders  than  they  will  be 
able  to  fill  for  months.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  pro¬ 
duction,  for  despite  all  their  efforts  to  increase  the 
output  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Many  of 
the  individual  operators  also  claim  that  the  over¬ 
head  expense  has  grown  so  great  that  there  is 
prices. 

The  size  most  in  demand  continues  to  be  stove, 
with  egg  and  nut  hardly  less  so.  It  is  also  surpris¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  pea  has  caught  up  lately  and 
more  than  one  shipper  who  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
anxious  in  regard  to  this  size,  have  about  all  the 
business  they  can  handle. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  steam  sizes.  All 
the  larger  companies  are  producing  more  buck¬ 
wheat  than  they  can  market  promptly,  while  rice 
and  barley  are  in  the  same  condition  they  have  been 
for  many  weeks — little  market. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

There  at  last  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  change 
taking  place  in  the  bituminous  market.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  boom  has  arrived,  but  many  inter¬ 
ests  are  freely  venturing  the  opinion  that  they  think 
they  are  close  to  the  turn  of  the  road  to  better 
days.  One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  that  good 
coals  have  recently  grown  increasingly  harder  to 
get.  ' 

Another  indication  of  a  strengthening  is  that  many 
operators  are  showing  less  interest  in  contracting. 
Not  that  they  refuse  to  contract,  for  some  little  ton¬ 
nage  continues  to  be  closed,  yet  there  are  cases 
where  some  shippers  have  stated  they  are  not  at 
all  anxious  to  close.  Naturally  this  is  beginning  to 
affect  the  consumer,  who  now  that  he  cannot  get 
coal  practically  on  his  own  terms  is  showing  more 
inclination  to  take  in  fuel. 

The  above  condition  is  naturally  reflected  in  the 
spot  coal  market,  which  recently  has  shown  more 
activity,  especially  from  moderate  buyers  who 
ordinarily  buy  their  supplies  a  few  cars  at  a  time. 
Stocks  are  being  reduced  also  and  this  also  opens 
the  way  for  some  sales. 

The  price  range  is  from  $2.85@3.00  for  Georges 
Creek  and  Miller  Vein  coal,  and  $2.50  to  $2.90  for 
Somerset  and  Clearfield  coal. 

Many  shippers  are  evincing  an  interest  in  export 
business,  particularly  those  concerns  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  had  very  little  of  such  trade.  Despite  the 
present  handicap  of  high  freights  and  scarce  bot¬ 
toms  the  feeling  is  general  that  this  business  will  de¬ 
velop  greatly  under  the  proper  encouragement. 


Vice-Consul  A.  I.  Hasskarl,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  re¬ 
ports  that  arrivals  of  coal  from  all  sources  at  this 
Brazilian  port  during  February  amounted  to  43,179 
metric  tons,  of  which  38,099  tons  were  American,  and 
5,080  tons  British  coal.  The  United  States  furnished 
2,138  tons  in  February,  1918,  and  47,039  tons  in  the 
corresponding  month  in  1917. 


Charleston,  June  5. — Not  so  much  through  a 
lack  of  orders  as  from  poor  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  were  the  mines  of  West  Virginia  handicapped 
in  the  last  week  of  May.  It  was  the  same  old 
story — as  soon  as  market  conditions  brought  about 
an  almost  normal  condition  there  was  a  failure  of 
transportation  facilities.  A  further  handicap  was 
the  inability  of  the  mines  'to  secure  all  the  miners 
needed.  This  shortage  of  cars  and  of  labor  came 
at  a  very  inopportune  time,  with  vessels  waiting  at 
tidewater  points  to  be  loaded  with  coal  for  export. 
Production  during  the  final  week  of  the  month  was 
in  different  districts  anywhere  from  60  to  75  per 
cent  of  normal,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  larger 
was  due  to  the  causes  enumerated. 

Such  an  increase  as  there  was  in  production  was 
due  to  a  very  healthy  demand  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  of  course  this  tended  to  further  stif¬ 
fen  prices.  Spot  sales  of  run-of-mine  smokeless 
were  made  as  high  as  $3.00  a  ton.  Gas  and  steam 
coal  sales  were  recorded  at  the  rate  of  from  $2.10 
to  $2.50  a  ton.  Inquiries  are  becoming  far  more 
numerous  and  it  is  believed  all  mines  will  be  in 
full  swing  before  long  if  transportation  and  labor 
conditions  permit  it.  Indeed,  coal  men  predict  that 
coal  will  be  hard  to  secure  before  long. 

Little  complaint  was  made  by  the  smokeless  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  New  River  field  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  31st,  there  being  a  very  healthy  demand  in 
evidence,  but  transportation  conditions  operated  to 
hold  down  shipments.  While  it  may  not  have  been 
general  throughout  the  district,  in  some'  parts  of  the 
New  River  field  as  much  as  two  days  were  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  an  inadequate  car  supply  and  operators  are 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  conditions  'will 
gradually  grow  worse  in  that  respect.  Spot  sales 

have  been  recorded  at  $3.00  a  ton  for  run-of-mine. 

Conditions  in  the  Kanawha  district  were  further 
improved  last  week,  although  on  an  average  mines 
worked  only  about  four  days.  All  miners  reported  a 
shortage  of  miners  but  in  this  district  as  in  the  New 
River  district  men  were  returning  to  the  field.  In¬ 
quiries  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  a  large 
tonnage  was  being  moved  to  the  lakes  and  to  west¬ 
ern  and  northwestern  markets,  with  prices  for  spot 
sales  quoted  at  from  $2.10  to  $2.50,  later  sales  being 
at  the  last  named  price. 

Although  handicapped  by  adverse  transportation 
conditions,  the  Pocahontas  district,  mines  made  a 
further  gain  in  their  output,  the  increase  being  from 
289,000  tons  to  296,000  tons.  Mine-run  is  quoted  at 
$3.00  a  ton  or  better. 

Very  substantial  gains  were  recorded  last  week 
in  the  Logan  district,  output  being  increased  from 
164,000  tons  to  196,000  tons,  only  2,000  tons  under  the 
corresponding  period  of  1918.  Logan  coal  is  now 
finding  its  way  to  Richmond  gas  markets  as  well  as 
to  the  Carolinas,  not  to  speak  of  heavy  lake  ship¬ 
ments. 

Each  day  brings  an  improvement  in  conditions  in 
Northern  West  Virginia,  there  being  during  the 
week  ending  May  24th  a  total  of  4660  cars  of  coal 
shipped  off  one  division  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and  during 
the  week  ending  May  30th  an  even  larger  tonnage, 
or  approximately  4,800  cars,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  month  shipments  were  far  in  excess  of  the 
tonnage  moving  at  the  outset  of  the  month. 
Production,  it  is  believed  is  now  somewhat  over  75 
per  cent.  Railroads  of  the  east  are  taking  more  and 
more  fuel.  Export  shipments  are  most  encourag¬ 
ing  in  volume,  while  the  lake  trade  is  also  consum¬ 
ing  taking  a  large  amount  of  Fairmont  coal. 


A  firm  in  Malta  is  planning  to  establish  an  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping  and  coaling  department,  and  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  and  steamship  owners. 
Details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  or  any  of  its 
branch  offices.  Refer  to  Opportunity  No.  20,490. 


The  Chicago  market  is  bullish,  except  on  screen¬ 
ings,  which  may  be  termed  a  draggy  market.  The 
business  put  through  by  operators  and  jobbers  for 
prepared  sizes  and  mine-run  was  large,  with  the 
tonnage  for  screenings  fallihg  considerably  under 
the  proper  ratio  of  movement.  Contract  business  is 
growing.  Sales  have  registered  prices  that  are  at 
the  season’s  top  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
any  easing  off  in  the  current  quotations,  even  for 
small  coal.  The  newspaper  publicity  given  the 
recent  coal  operators’  convention  and  statements  of 
leading  officers  regarding  future  possibilities  in  point 
of  supply  have  tended  to  put  buyers  on  the  anxious 
seat  and  this  has  been  reflected  in  increased  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

According  to  reports  received  at  the  Chicago 
headquarters  of  producers,  9,463  cars  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  coal  were  disposed  of  during  the  past  week, 
7,900  of  which  were  illinois  coal  and  1,563  cars  the 
Indiana  product.  The  tonnage  sales  were  well  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  various  districts,  with  the  big  em¬ 
phasis  on  Southern  Illinois. 

There  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  export  in¬ 
quiry  and  demand,  local  operators  say,  and  this  has 
exerted  a  firming  up  influence  on  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  new  record  will 
he  made  in  export  coal  because,  of  the  special  neces¬ 
sities  of  Europe  and  an  increased  demand  industrially 
in  South  American  countries,  and.  while,  .this ,  will 
draw  on  fields  nearest  the  seaboard,  the:  tonnage 
thus  diverted  from  domestic  markets  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  made,  up  from  mines  further ,  west.  West 
Virginia  smokeless  has  already  advanced  25  to  50 
cents  a  ton,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increase  of  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  demand,  and  a  general  stiffen- • 
ing  up  all  along  the  line,  early  for  the  higher,  grade 
coals  and  later  for  the  lower  and.  le.ss  desirable 
grades,  is  expected. 

District  Features. 

The  features  of  the  sales  record  for  the  week 
under  review  by  districts  will  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  Franklin  and  Saline  counties  had  a  big 
domestic  business,  with  many  contracts,  mostly  small 
ones,  put  over.  Sales  for  the  week  totalled  4,701 
cars,  largely  for  the  domestic  trade.  Prepared  sizes 
record  an  advance  of  10  cents.  The  feature  of  the 
Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson,  Gallatin  counties  dis¬ 
trict  business  was  sales  of  82  cars  of  prepared 
sizes  coal  to  railroads  at  a  fair  price. 

In  the  Northern  Illinois  district  201  cars  were 
sold,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  tonnage  being  on 
contracts.  A  nice  business  in  washed  screenings 
was  reported  on  a  $2.75  basis.  Several  fair-sized 
contracts  were  closed  in  the  Springfield  district, 
where  a  total  of  792  cars  were  disposed  of.  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  washed,  brought  a  premium  of  20  cents 
over  the  regular  coal.  Their  vein  coal  sold  at  $2.85, 
$4.50  and  $4.80.  In  the  Fulton-Peoria  district  the 
railroads  bought  a  liberal  supply  of  prepared  coal 
at  $2.65,  which  was  not  a  bottom  price.  Some  con¬ 
tract  business  was  also  closed.  The  Mercer  county 
sales  amounted  to  17  cars. 

There  was  a  large  activity  in  contracts  in  both 
groups  of  the  5th  and  9th  districts — the  greater 
number  of  contracts  calling  for  small  tonnage,  how¬ 
ever.  Prices  held  steady  to  firm  and  the  jobbers 
figured  well  in  the  sales  record. 

In  the  Indiana  districts  very  little  of  special  in¬ 
terest  occurred  during  the  week.  The  Southern 
district  sold  a  small  tonnage  to  the  railroads,  while 
washed  screenings  brought  a  $2.30  price.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales  distributes  607  cars  to  4th  vein  north 
district,  267  cars  to  3rd  and  5th  vein  north,  139  cars 
to  4th  vein  south,  48  cars  to  the  3rd,  5th,  6th  and 
7th  veins  south,  116  cars  to  Knox  county,  and  386 
cars  to  the  Southern  field. 

In  the  retail  branch  of  the  trade  an  improved 
business  is  being  done.  Orders  are  being  more 
freely  placed  for  delivery  at  the  convenience  of  the 
seller.  Anthracite  is  moving  splendidly,  May  sales 
being  somewhat  in  excess  of  former  normal  years, 
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despite  the  high  price.  The  yards  are  buying  as 
their  stock  is  moved  to  consumers’  bins,  and  there 
is  seen  to  be  a  disposition  to  keep  stocks  well 
rounded  up  now  that  the  danger  of  a  slump  in 
prices  has  passed. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  coke,  which  product 
is  becoming  more  plentiful  and  can  be  delivered  as 
needed  as  well  as  for  storage.  Thus  users  of  this 
popular  fuel  have  again  come  into  their  own  and 
are  feeling  happy  over  it. 


CONDITIONS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Both  Steam  and  Domestic  Demand  Picks  Up 
and  Prices  Advance. 

There  are  no  grumps  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  dis¬ 
trict  now.  While  there  are  some  companies  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  not  yet  felt  the  full 
effect  of  the  renewal  of  prosperous  conditions  in  the 
trade,  they  know  those  conditions  are  here  and  that 
they  are  sure  to  benefit  in  the  end,  if  only  from  an 
overflow.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
the  week’s  developments  in  demand  are  the  very 
considerable  increase  in  orders  from  steam-users 
and  the  growing  call  for  nut  and  slack.  All  this 
means  larger  operation  of  the  industries  that  create 
a  need  for  coals.  They  supply  the  one  thing  that 
was  missing  to  make  bituminous  operators  happy. 

The  market  in  smokeless  is  tight.  Domestic  sizes, 
for  which  there  is  a  continuous  and  most  urgent 
pressure  of  demand,  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  call. 
Producers  are  able  to  make  their  own  prices  on 
the  limited  quantities  of  these  varieties  that  are 
available,  but  they  are  not  taking  advantage  of  that 
fact.  Mine-run  of  smokeless,  which  brought  $2.75 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  sells  readily  at  $3  now  and 
there  is  no  surplus.  Even  nut  and  slack  is  going  out 
'  in  response  to  a  demand  that  seems  to  have  developed 
suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly. 

Local  retail  dealers  are  complaining  that  $7.50,  the 
price  they  are  compelled  to  charge  their  customers 
for  smokeless  coals,  is  so  high  that  it  is  discouraging 
early  buying  to  some  extent,  but  with  production  on 
practically  full  time,  and  the  operator  able  to  place 
his  output,  there  does  not  seem  any  probability  of 
early  relief  from  this  condition.  The  relief  will  come, 
of  course,  with  a  transfer  of  demand  to  the  better 
grades  of  splint  coal,  the  impulse  of  which  is  already 
being  felt  in  the  varieties  that  fairly  come  under 
that  head. 

While  the  call  for  splints  is  not  so  urgent,  it  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  Lake  shipments  are  better 
by  several  hundred  thousand  tons  than  last  week, 
which  was  way  ahead  of  the  corresponding  week 
last  year,  and  cargoes  to  the  water  continue  to  mul¬ 
tiply.  Prepared  sizes  begin  to  be  scarce  in  view  of 
the  increasing  domestic  demand  and  mine-run  is  in 
ready  call,  while  nut  and  slack  is  showing  new  life. 
The  Kentucky  producing  districts  are  operating  about 
80  per  cent,  as  against  less  than  50  per  cent  not  long 
ago,  and  would  doubtless  go  to  full  production  if  they 
could  get  the  men.  The  situation  with  reference  to 
available  labor  is  said  to  be  improved,  many  men 
who  had  drifted  away  having  returned  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  ;  but  the  supply  still  lacks  much  of  being  equal 
to  the  demand. 

There  has  been  no  distinct  showing  of  labor  un¬ 
rest  anywhere,  though  the  news  reaches  here  that 
another  attempt  is  immediately  to  be  made  to  union¬ 
ize  the  Pocahontas  districts  which  have  long  been 
unorganized.  Just  how  soon  this  attempt  will  be 
made  and  what  particular  form  it  will  take  is  not 
known,  but  a  renewal  of  the  old  struggle  seems  in¬ 
evitable  with  the  return  of  prosperous  and  even 
urgent  conditions  of  demand. 

Prices  have  naturally  stiffened  somewhat  under  the 
conditions  indicated.  In  the  splint  districts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  they  show  a  distinctly  better  tone.  Central 
Association  reports  of  sales  for  the  week  show  aver¬ 
ages  visibly  improved.  In  prepared  sizes  Kanawha 
coal  sold  for  $2.69,  Logan  for  $2.71,  Williamson  for 
$2.91,  Hazard  for  $2.80,  Harlan  for  $2.85  and  Apa- 
lachian  for  $3.12.  In  mine-run  the  averages  were : 
Kanawha  $2.27,  Logan  $2.15,  Williamson  $2  65,  Haz¬ 


ard  $2.25,  Harlan  $2.40  and  Apalachian  $2.38.  Nut 
and  slack,  with  largely  increasing  sales,  went  at: 
Kanawha  $1.68,  Logan  $1.78,  Williamson  $1.61,  Haz¬ 
ard  $1.85,  Harlan  $1.77  and  Apalachian  $1.85.  A 
thousand  cars  went  from  the  Apalachian  district  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  the  average  price  indicated,  which  is 
a  marker  for  the  better  call  in  this  long-depressed 
angle  of  the  market. 

Many  inquiries  have  come  during  the  week  from 
the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  South,  who  have 
already  placed  some  orders  and  from  whom  a  large 
further  demand  is  expected  in  the  immediate  future. 

Tidewater  demand  continues  to  grow,  with  a  grad¬ 
ual  enlargement  of  the  opportunities  for  export  ship¬ 
ment.  The  cargoes  from  the  districts  related  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  were  greater  last  week  than  for  any  week 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Coal  men  here  say  that  the  market  has  already  been 
influenced  and  will  be  still  further  influenced  by  the 
navy’s  call  for  bids  on  six  million  tons  of  coal,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  of  the  bituminous 
varieties.  This  demand,  enlarged  by  our  greater 
naval  establishment  and  our  constantly  widening  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  is  larger  than  usual,  and  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  otherwise  is  beginning  to  show 
somewhat  extraordinary  quickening. 


SITUATION  AT  BOSTON. 


Industrials  Indifferent  as  to  Getting  Toni\age 
— Retailers  Jammed  With  Orderg. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  wholesale  situation. 
There  are  some  orders  coming  in,  but  comparatively 
little  coal  is  being  moved  into  New  England.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  wisest  coal  men,  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  that  now  are  evincing  indifference 
to  their  coal  supplies  because  they  still  have  some 
on  hand  “left  over,”  are  bound  to  have  to  pay  jhe 
penalty  in  the  shape  of  much  higher  prices.  The 
present  lackadaisical  attitude  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  operators  may  be  expected  to  continue 
for  about  two  months  more — then  one  may  look 
for  something  to  “drop.”  There  was  considerable 
interest  in  the  Navy  bids,  for  the  tenders  covered 
only  about  one-half  the  1,500,000  tons  asked  for  and 
the  prices  were  well  up,  $5.08  to  $5.80  “free  on 
board  vessel”  at  Hampton  Roads,  meaning  $3.02 
gross  and  about  $2.75  net  a  ton  at  the  mines. 

According  to  one  Boston  concern  with  mines  in 
different  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  the  seriousness 
of  the  shortage  of  mine  labor  is  not  realized  here, 
even  by  most  of  the  men  in  the  trade.  This  man 
said  that  while  all  of  his  mines  were  operating,  the 
production  was  only  about  one-fifth  normal.  While 
many  of  the  men  were  drifting  back  gradually,  he 
said,  the  permanent  shortage  probably  will  amount 
to  at  least  40  per  cent.  For  one  thing,  the  coal 
miner  has  secured  a  better  idea  of  living  than  he 
ever  had  before.  Of  course,  the  great  fault  with 
the  miners  is  that  they  need  to  earn  only  about 
so  much  to  supply  their  needs,  then  they  want  to 
loaf  and  drink  to  spend  it;  they  have  almost  no  idea 
of  practicing  thrift  for  the  future.  What  effect 
prohibition  will  have  on  the  mining  population  is  a 
puzzle,  but  it  should  be  beneficial  in  the  end.  Many 
of  those  who  are  going  “home”  every  week  now, 
however,  may  have  been  induced  to  leave  partly 
because  they  felt  that  prohibition  was  coming  soon. 
To  many  “getting  drunk”  is  almost  a  part  of  their 
weekly  life. 

The  retail  trade  is  jammed  with  orders.  The  prices 
of  egg,  nut  and  stove  sizes  were  advanced  in  Greater 
Boston  50  cents  this  week  duplicating  the  jump  made 
on  May  1,  thus  bringing  the  retail  price  up  to  $12 
for  these  sizes.  Pea  coal  remains  at  $10.50  and 
furnace  at  $11.50.  The  labor  cost  of  “putting  in” 
stands  at  40  cents,  having  been  advanced  last  year 
from  25  cents.  Nearly  all  of  the  companies  are 
offering  to  guarantee  delivery  some  time  before 
September  1  at  current  prices  on  all  orders  placed 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  This  is  a  new  feature 
and  means  carrying  along  orders,  but  was  brought 
about  by  the  thousands  of  unfilled  orders  on  the 
books.  The  advance  :s  expected  to  cover  any  loss. 


JOHNSTOWN  MARKET. 


Slump  in  Trade  Has  Now  Passed — Labor 
Shortage  Anticipated. 

That  the  slump  which  the  coal  trade,  as  well  as 
other  branches  of  industry,  has  experienced  during 
the  past  six  months  is  about  over  and  that  prices 
are  about  to  increase  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  those  connected  with  the  coal  business  in 
Johnstown  following  the  developments  of  the  past 
week. 

A  Johnstown  operator,  returning  from  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  states  that  a  shortage  that  threatens  to  be 
more  serious  than  that  of  1916-17-18  is  predicted 
by  coal  operators  of  national  reputation.  He  stated 
that  the  production  of  coal  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  has  been  greatly  exceeded  by  consump¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  big  concerns  have 
been  using  up  their  stock  piles,  and  that  when  the 
stock  is  exhausted  a  serious  shortage  is  likely  to 
occur. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  which  has  more  than  a  score  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  Somerset  county,  declared  that  a  great  wave 
of  prosperity  is  on  its  way  to  this  district  and  that 
the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  the  biggest  business 
boom  in  history.  “The  coal  business  will  soon  be 
going  full  blast,”  he  stated.  “The  business  revival 
has  already  struck  our  mines  in  Kentucky  and  Mary¬ 
land  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  wheel 
will  be  turning  in  Fairmount  and  Somerset  counties.” 

“There  will  be  no  reduction  in  coal  prices,”  he 
continued.  “If  anything,  they  will  advance  before 
fall.  This  will  be  caused  by  a  car  shortage,  which 
is  sure  to  come,  and  by  a  shortage  of  labor.” 

Operators  of  other  sections  of  the  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  district  talk  along  the  same  lines  as  Col. 
Watson. 

The  shortage  of  labor  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
looms  up  as  a  serious  proposition.  With  many  of 
the  mines  working  but  part  time  at  the  present, 
there  is  very  little  surplus  and  operators  are  won¬ 
dering  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  labor  when 
the  coal  business  booms,  as  they  feel  sure  it  is  going 
to  do. 

What  has  become  of  the  miners  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  district  during  the  war  when  every 
operation  was  running  to  100  per  cent  capacity, 
seems  to  be  a  question  that  coal  men  are  unable 
to  answer,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  a  great  percentage  of 
former  employes  in  this  district  have  disappeared. 
Some  operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  many  miners 
have  left  the  coal  industry  for  other  lines  of  em¬ 
ployment,  while  others  think  that  the  men  have 
migrated  to  other  coal  fields.  It  is  known  that  a 
number  of  more  or  less  inefficient  miners  were  dis¬ 
charged  as  soon  as  the  slump  came.  Another  factor 
that  the  operators  are  concern'ng  themselves  about 
is  the  emigration  of  foreign  born  miners  to  their 
native  lands  as  soon  as  transportation  facilities  are 
available. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET  REPORT. 


Industrial  Outlook  Gives  Hope  of  Early  Stir 
in  Twin  Cities  Coal  Demand. 

A  rather  vigorous  fight  was  put  up  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week  before  Robert  Wright,  assistant  to 
Edward  F.  Chambers,  traffic  director  of  the  railroad 
administration,  against  the  move  to  increase  the 
freight  rate  on  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  to  the 
Northwest  by  30  cents  a  ton.  The  suggested  in¬ 
crease  has  stirred  up  considerable  agitation  in  the 
coal  trade,  among  dealers  in  the  grades  affected, 
and  among  consumers  who  have  used  them.  They 
see  in  the  move  an  attempt  at  giving  a  greater  ton¬ 
nage  to  the  dock  interests  at  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  and  are  trying  to  head  it  off.  The 
daily  press  has  taken  the  matter  up  to  some  extent, 
and  altogether  the  move  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  opposition. 
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How  effectively  the  fight  has  been  waged  against 
the  increase,  will  be  shown  when  the  decision  is 
handed  down,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  formidable 
case  was  presented  at  the  hearing.  Coal  men  have 
seldom  worked  harder  upon  a  proposition,  in  view 
of  the  short  time  available,  than  on  this. 

The  end  of  May  saw  some  little  pickup  in  orders 
from  the  dealer  trade,  to  get  in  with  orders  before 
the  little  advances  became  effective,  with  the  start 
of  the  new  month.  But  with  the  start  of  the  new 
month,  the  orders  fell  off.  So  far  there  has  been 
very  little  indication  that  the  consumers  have  taken 
to  heart  the  urgings  to  buy  early.  They  have  had 
one  or  two  seasons  where  it  was  successfully  urged 
to  get  in  early  buying,  and  the  inclination  now  is  to 
let  things  rest  until  toward  fall.  While  men  in  the 
trade  argue  that  this  is  an  unfortunate  step,  yet  it 
finds  much  support.  People  do  not  want  to  buy 
their  coal  ahead  of  time,  and  they  must  be  shown  a 
very  adequate  reason  to  bring  them  to  that  way  of 
thinking. 

The  usual  monthly  increases  in  hard  coal  and 
sized  coke  went  into  effect  June  1. 

Business  conditions  are  growing  more  promising 
as  the  season  advances,  with  greater  promise  for 
industrial  consumption  during  the  summer  than  has 
been  the  case.  The  commercial  situation  has  been 
one  of  hesitation  for  some  time,  and  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  started  toward  a  complete  revival 
of  activity.  While  conditions  at  all  times  have  been 
fair  in  this  territory,  there  is  room  for  a  consider¬ 
ably  increase  of  activity  which  will  be  felt  by  every 
line,  including  the  coal  business.  New  industrial 
plants  are  being  proposed  in  a  number  of  places 
through  the  Northwest,  and  some  water  power  de¬ 
velopments  as  well.  The  latter  almost  always  have 
an  auxiliary  steam  plant  in  conjunction  and  so  be¬ 
come  consumers  of  coal,  to  some  extent,  through 
the  need  of  having  to  keep  some  fire  under  the 
boilers  all  the  time. 


CONDITIONS  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Big  Industrial  Contracts  Give  Life  to  Market 
— Government  Prices  Hold. 

With  West  Virginia  coal  going  almost  exclusively 
to  the  lakes  and  to  export  demand,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  Pittsburgh  market  toward  higher  prices. 
Operators  report  that  after  careful  investigation,  they 
find  that  very  little,  if  any  coal  was  sold  last  week 
or  thus  far  this  week  below  the  old  Government 
prices.  The  Government  prices,  they  say,  rule  almost 
generally.  There  were  unofficial  reports  of  the  higher 
grades  of  coal  selling  on  a  parity  with  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal.  While  in  some  quarters  this  is  doubted, 
it  is  freely  predicted  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
prices  in  this  district  will  begin  a  meteoric  advance 
and  continue  upward  until  they  assume  unprecedented 
levels. 

Three  big  industrial  consumers  have  bought  1,200,- 
000  tons,  with  the  contracts  well  distributed  through¬ 
out  Pennsylvania.  All  of  it,  according  to  reports, 
sold  at  the  old  Government  prices.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  activity  in  the  movement  of  coal  on  the 
Ohio  and  Monongahela  rivers  from  the  Pittsburgh 
and  upper  Pittsburgh  fields.  More  than  800  barges 
laden  with  mine-run  and  prepared  sizes  moved  down 
the  Ohio  to  Southern  points  from  mines  in  the 
Brownsville  and  neighboring  districts  during  the  first 
working  days  of  last  week. 

Up-river  mines  seem  to  be  more  fortunate  in  the 
wa\>  of  labor  supply  than  those  in  other  districts 
adjacent  to  Pittsburgh. 

Operators  say  that  while  the  demand  for  coal  is 
showing  improvement,  it  really  is  now  what  it  should 
be  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  reserve 
stocks  are  now  depleted. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  mine-run  at  $2.35, 
and  three-quarter  coal  at  $2.60.  Operators  report  a 
big  surplus  of  slack  owing  to  the  demand  for  higher 
grades  of  coal  from  the  Lake  districts..  Considerable 
slack  sold  to  industrial  interests  during  the  week  at 
$1.60,  but  most  of  the  contract  slack  has  been  sold  at 
$2.10  and  above  that  figure.  Nut  coal  is  selling  at 
$2.75,  and  some  sales  were  reported  last  week  at  $2.85. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 


Many  Bituminous  Consumers  Still  Holding 
Off,  Hoping  for  Lower  Prices. 

The  situation  does  not  change  much.  Coal  can  be 
sold  if  one  goes  out  on  the  road  and  has  a  bitumin¬ 
ous  salesman’s  knowledge  and  push.  It  is  useless  to 
try  for  business  in  the  office.  The  bituminous  con¬ 
sumer  does  not  see  much  ahead  of  him  yet  that 
looks  like  activity,  and  he  therefore  demands  cheaper 
coal,  just  as  he  finds  everybody  is  trying  to  knock 
down  his  selling  prices.  It  is  not  plain  how  the 
deadlock  is  to  come  out,  unless  we  take  pattern  of 
lumber,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  no  more  active 
than  soft  coal  is  now.  Lumber  began  suddenly  to 
go  up  and  everybody  fell  to  buying,  till  now  there 
is  not  half  enough  of  it  to  meet  the  demand. 

Coal  may  do  the  same  thing  before  fall.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  trade  seem  to  think  it  will, 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  move. 
When  it  does  it  will  no  doubt  do  as  lumber  has 
done.  Till  that  time  the  trade  must  wait.  A  few 
jobbers  are  doing  some  business  in  Canada,  but  the 
jobbers  quite  often  come  back  with  little  to  show 
for  their  time  and  expense  of  making  the  trip.  Can¬ 
ada  is  not  in  a  very  promising  industrial  condition, 
though  some  improvement  is  shown. 

So  there  is  nothing  for  the  jobbers  to  do  but 
wait  till  the  many  complications  are  out  of  the 
way,  which  must  take  place  before  a  healthy  busi¬ 
ness  can  start  up.  The  mine  owner  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  sticking  to  old  prices  and  shutting  down  when 
he  does  not  get  them,  or  trying  to  get  trade  by 
shading  prices.  Of  late  the  prices  have  generally 
dropped  a  little,  but  the  reduction  is  not  enough  to 
make  any  material  difference  to  the  consumer.  He 
has  gained  no  real  advantage  and  he  will  never 
get  business  started  by  haggling  over  prices. 

Anthracite  is  in  heavy  demand,  though  hardly 
quite  up  to  that  of  a  month  ago.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  production  is  not  keeping  up.  Lake  ship¬ 
ments  drop  off,  by  dividing  the  coal  with  the  local 
and  all-rail  trade.  Shipments  for  the  week  show 
some  improvement,  being  100,625  tons,  of  which 
24,000  tons  cleared  for  Milwaukee,  22,550  tons  for 
Ft.  William,  22,200  tons  for  Duluth-Superior,  18,600 
tons  for  Chicago,  6,300  tons  for  Manitowoc,  3,400 
tons  for  Sheboygan,  1,825  tons  for  Canadian  Sault, 
and  1,800  tons  for  American  Sault.  Shipments  for 
May  were  370,776  tons,  and  for  May  last  season, 
377,606  tons. 

Lake  freights  remain  at  50  cents  to  Chicago  and 
the  Saults,  47^4  cents  to  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan 
and  42 cents  to  Manitowoc,  Duluth  and  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam.  — 

Early  Baltimore  Interest  in  Hard  Coal. 

The  name  Baltimore  as  applied  to  a  colliery  in  the 
anthracite  field  where  a  disastrous  explosion  oc¬ 
curred  on  Thursday,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  about 
100  lives,  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  industry  coal  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  party  of  capitalists  from  Baltimore,  who 
arranged  to  ship  tonnage  via  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
and  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  thence  by  way  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  around  to  Baltimore  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  markets.  This  early  exploitation  of  the  section 
.  gave  rise  to  the  name  Baltimore  Vein,  one  of  the 
principal  seams  of  coal  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  section. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Balti¬ 
more  mine  is  not  far  from  the  Avondale  colliery, 
where  the  first  great  disaster  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields  occurred  in  1869,  leading  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  mine  inspection  system  and  the  separation  of 
breakers  from  shaft  openings  by  a  stipulated  distance. 


The  Missouri  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  latest  organization  to  invade  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  field,  issuing  a  bulletin  for  distribution  to  its 
members,  and  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  coal  concerns  shipping  to  them.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  those  who  are  instrumental  in  the 
printing  of  such  publications  that  there  is  something 
of  the  element  of  snow-bird  competition  in  thus 
entering  the  province  of  the  trade  press? 


Clark  Urges  Action  by  Dealers. 

The  New  England  Coal  Dealers'  Association  is 
sending  out  the  following  to  all  the  coal  dealers  in 
Massachusetts,  through  President  W.  A.  Clark: 

“I  have  addressed  you  several  times  since  January 
1st  on  questions  of  matter  before  the  Legislature  af¬ 
fecting  our  business.  It  is  quite  evident  that  some 
of  you  have  done  as  requested,  but  others  have  not. 
This  is  not  a  case  that  should  need  urging  on  my 
part,  but  you  should  do  your  duty  and  help  not  only 
your  own  business,  but  the  trade  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

“Just  read  the  latest  proposed  act  for  regulating 
the  coal  trade  in  this  State,  which  is  appended  (the 
bill  referred  to  is  the  one  a  copy  of  which  was 
printed  in  full  in  Sawari/s  Journal  of  May  24). 
You  know  that  anthracite  domestic  sizes  are  scarce 
and  hard  to  get,  and  that  if  this  bill  should  become 
a  law,  it  would  furnish  the  finest  kind  of  an  excuse 
for  the  producing  companies  to  refrain  from  ship¬ 
ping  us  coal  in  any  such  quantities  as  is  necessary. 
The  argument  that  under  the  wording  of  this  bill 
we  could  conduct  our  business  and  sell  only  ‘second 
quality’  is  a  poor  answer  and  those  of  you  who  do 
not  get  busy  and  see  that  the  member  of  the  House 
from  your  district  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  results  of  such  legislation  are  not  doing  your 
duty  to  yourselves  or  to  the  trade  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

“There  are  some  good  features  in  this  bill,  but 
this  is  no  time  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
build  a  fence  between  us  and  the  coal  fields.  More 
dangerous  legislation  I  have  never  seen  proposed, 
that  is,  if  we  are  going  to  have  anthracite  domestic 
coal  in  sufficient  quantities  next  winter.  Don’t  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  know  all  about  how  your 
member  of  the  Legislature  feels;  see  him  again,  and 
then  again  after  that.  You  will  be  doing  a  favor 
to  the  coal  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will 
be  doing  a  service  for  the  poor  people  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  which  cannot  be  figured  in  dollars  and 
cents. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Leading  business  men  of  New  England  met  this 
week  at  Boston  and  voted  to  urge  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  make  a  reduction  in  rail  rates  apply¬ 
ing  to  tidewater  coal  destined  for  that  section  of 
the  country  and,  in  case  no  action  was  secured  in 
this  manner,  to  place  the  situation  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  all  Nature  is  bud¬ 
ding  forth,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of 
verdure  on  the  eastbound  trunk  line  tracks.  There 
is  always  a  small  amount  of  leakage  from  the  grain 
cars  bound  from  the  West  and  the  wheat,  oats,  etc., 
have  a  chance  to  grow  before  the  section  gangs  get 
busy.  Nothing  of  the  sort  marks  the  westbound 
tracks. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
report  that  a  few  steamers  have  recently  been 
chartered  to  carry  coal  to  certain  European  ports 
on  the  following  terms :  Genoa,  $26.50,  1,000  tons 
per  day  discharge;  Gothenberg,  $26.00  and  700  tons 
discharge ;  Stockholm,  $28.00  and  1,500  tons  dis¬ 
charge.  Additional  tonnage  is  being  offered  from 
time  to  time  on  these  terms. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
learns  through  Consular  channels  that  a  certain  in¬ 
dustrial  company  in  Sweden  desires  to  import  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  in  large  quantities.  Quotations  are 
wanted  to  suit  specified  shipping  dates.  Further 
information  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Bureau  at  Washington  or  its  district  offices.  The 
inquiry  is  listed  as  Opportunity  No.  29,505. 

The  annual  record  of  transportation  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  which  has  just  is¬ 
sued,  shows  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  and 
the  corporations  controlled  and  associated  in  inter¬ 
est  with  it,  both  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  own 
a  total  of  11,942  miles  of  railroad  line.  Of  the  to{al 
mileage,  3,937  miles  are  double  track,  850  miles  are 
three  track,  and  648  miles  are  four  track.  The  total 
trackage  of  the  system,  inc'uding  sidings  and  yards, 
is  27,795  miles. 
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RAIL  CONDITIONS  CRITICAL. 


Eastern  Roads  Are  Already  Becoming  Con¬ 
gested  and  Serious  Trouble  Is  Feared. 

Coal  men  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  say 
that  some  of  the  largest  railroad  systems  in  sea¬ 
board  territory  are  threatened  with  a  congestion  of 
traffic  similar  to  that  which  caused  so  much  trouble 
a  year  ago  last  winter.  The  trouble  is  said  to  be 
due  partly  to  freight  for  export  being  sent  to  New 
York  and  other  ports  faster  than  the  vessels  can 
take  it  away,  and  partly  to  the  railroads  being  crip¬ 
pled  for  lack  of  motive  power,  many  locomotives 
being  out  of  commission  on  account  of  delay  in 
making  repairs. 

“Traffic  on  all  the  trunk  lines  running  into  New 
York  is  increasing  daily,”  says  a  man  who  recently 
investigated  conditions.  “The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  an  enormous  amount  of  export  freight  awaiting 
steamers  and  the  accumulation  of  export  cars  is 
such  that  it  has  been  obliged  to  store  at  many 
points  between  Harrisburg  and  Jersey  City. 

“Its  business  for  connecting  railroads  through 
the  Hudson  River  gateways  has  also  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  connecting  lines  are  not  able 
to  absorb,  daily,  the  cars  running  to  the  gateways. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  delivering  an  average 
of  500  cars  to  the  New  Haven  road  and  180  cars 
daily  to  the  Long  Island  railroad.  It  is  also 
making  heavy  daily  interchange  of  freight  with  the 
D.  L.  &  W.,  Erie,  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West¬ 
ern,  and  West  Shore  railroads  and  the  terminal 
dock  companies  of  New  York. 

Near  Maximum  Movement. 

“The  number  of  cars  referred  to  above  as  being 
delivered  daily  to  the  New  Haven  and  Long  Island 
railroads  is  about  the  maximum  amount  that  can 
be  delivered,  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  over  1,200  cars  of  freight  for  the  New 
Haven  road  between  Trenton  and  Jersey  City,  and 
over  2,000  cars  between  Trenton  and  Pittsburgh, 
probably  25  to  30  per  cent  of  which  is  coal. 

“The  Pennsylvania  also  has  a  large  accumula¬ 
tion  of  freight  for  New  York  piers,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  they  had  over  six  days’  supply  of  cars  for 
New  York  piers  standing  between  Jersey  City  and 
Trenton.” 

“On  Thursday  last  I  was  in  the  Pennsylvania 
office  at  Philadelphia  and  was  advised  that  they  did 
not  have  a  single  open-top  car  stored  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  only  open-top  cars  they  had  stored  were 
shop  cars,  and  they  were  taking  on  carpenters,  shop¬ 
men,  etc.,  as  fast  as  they  possibly  could,  in  order  to 
repair  these  cars,  which  they  stated  were  needed  in 
many  sections  of  their  line.  I  also  found  out  that 
there  would  be  a  number  of  wooden  cars  that  never 
■would  be  repaired. 

“The  motive  power  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  just  about  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  present  business,  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  if  business  continued  to  increase  as  it 
has  during  the  past  three  to  four  weeks  they  would 
experience  difficulty  in  moving  up  freight  to  desti¬ 
nation  and  connecting  lines.  I  also  found  out  that 
they  were  very  low  on  repair  material. 

“I  believe  the  above  is  typical  of  conditions  on 
other  railroads  and,  to  substantiate  this,  we  are  now 
tracing  and  hurrying  forward  cars  of  coal  to  our 
customers,  which  have  been  en  route  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  that  a  month  ago  were  being  received 
by  our  customers  within  a  week  to  ten  days. 

“We  also  find  that  quite  a  number  of  cars  break 
down  en  route,  and  lading  has  to  be  transferred.” 


Probably  the  most  interesting  instance  of  building 
construction  observable  in  business  centers  at  the 
present  time  is  the  starting  of  a  large  12-story  office 
building  on  one  of  the  most  prominent  corners  in 
Cincinnati,  close  to  the  Union  Trust  Building  and 
the  First  National  Bank.  In  nearly  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  centers  comment  is  heard  as  to  scarcity  of 
office  space,  and  in  Cincinnati  as  elsewhere  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  new  structure  of  this  type  is  awaited 
with  interest. 


The  Trolleys  and  Their  Troubles. 

As  one  travels  about  the  country  the  six  and 
seven-cent  trolley  fares  are  encountered  in  one 
place  and  another,  and  generally  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  is  heard  nothwithstanding  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  the  companies.  While  the  electric  lines, 
like  the  steam  roads,  have  much  to  their  credit  in 
the  development  of  many  localities,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  popular  institutions  as  a  rule. 

In  many  places  the  type  of  car  used  seems  to  be  a 
constant  affront  to  the  populace.  The  use  of  large 
cars  with  powerful  motors  for  city  service  seems 
a  poor  plan,  involving  the  use  of  large  wheels  and 
consequently  high  steps.  These  and  other  features 
tending  to  economy  of  service  seem  to  develop  quite 
an  adverse  sentiment,  for  in  many  places  the  public 
is  very  prompt  to  align  itself  against  the  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  if  it  is  a  foreign  corporation,  so-called 
(and  outside  interests  control  the  trolley  lines  in 
many  of  the  smaller  places),  the  sentiment  is  all 
the  more  adverse. 

At  the  same  time  the  investigator  will  find  that 
the  profits  made  from  trolley  line  operations  have 
been  small  indeed,  as  a  general  thing.  Due  to  that 
fact,  certain  restrictions  of  service  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  that  make  the  concerns  all  the  more  unpop¬ 
ular. 

After  all,  isn’t  there  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  old-time  horse  cars  for  those  who 
merely  want  to  jog  a  mile  or  two  up  or  down  Main 
Street?  That  is  all  local  service  means  in  a  good 
many  places.  Where  the  country  is  not  rugged  in 
character,  horse-car  service  was  quite  a  feature 
years  ago. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when 
not  otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines 
for  prompt  shipment : 

Net  ton.  f.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Best  South  Fork . $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.65-  2.80 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.75-  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2.65 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.15-  2.35 

High  Grade  gas .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.35-  2.50 

Gas  slack  .  1.80-  2.00 

Fairmount  mine-run  .  1.75-  2.35 

Freeport  .  1.90-  2.35 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  tons.  f.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1-9-71  . '.$5.00-$5.25 

Pool  10 .  4.50-  4.75 

Pool  11  .  4.50-  4.75 

Pool  34  .  4.25-  4.50 

Pools  18-40  .  4.25-  4.50 


Equitable  Coal  Co.  to  Expand. 

The  Equitable  Coal  Co.,  which  has  been  engaged 
in  business  for  several  years  past  at  No.  11  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  is  planning  to  acquire  mines  and 
transportation  facilities,  with  a  view  to  expanding 
its  operations  in  the  bunker  and  export  trade.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  are  nearly  completed  for  the  purchase 
of  bituminous  mining  properties  and  for  a  fleet  of 
boats  and  barges  for  use  in  the  harbor.  It  is  also 
planned  to  export  a  heavy  coal  tonnage  as  soon 
as  conditions  are  favorable. 

The  owners  of  the  Equitable  Coal  Co.  are  L.  D. 
Martino,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  shipping  busi¬ 
ness  all  his  life,  having  succeeded  his  father  who 
was  also  prominent  in  that  line,  and  Edward  Borino, 
well  known  in  local  coal  and  transportation  circles 
through  his  previous  connection  with  the  Sterling 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Powelton  Barge  Co.  He  was 
identified  with  those  interests  for  23  years,  having 
resigned  on  January  1,  1919. 


NAVY  BIDS  OPENED. 


Prices  Quoted  on  Some  of  the  More  Impor 
taut  Contracts  for  Steam  Coal. 

Bids  for  furnishing  approximately  5,500,000  ton: 
of  bituminous  coal  and  60,000  tons  of  anthracite  tc 
the  Navy  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1  were  opened  in  Washington  on  May  25i 
by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  The  tend¬ 
ers  submitted  on  some  of  the  more  important  items 
aje  given  below: 

1,200,000  tons  steam  coal,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  harboi 
piers :  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.,  $5.75  fot 
three  months’  delivery,  $6.00  for  12  months’  delivery: 
Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  40,000  tons,  12  months 
$5.0514. 

For  same  coal  delivered  alongside  vessels  in  New 
York  harbor  or  at  Brooklyn  navy  yard:  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  $6.30  for  three  months’  de¬ 
livery;  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  $5.50  for  three 
months,  $5.70  for  nine  or  12  months ;  Pennsylvania 
Coal  &  Coke  Corp.,  $6.25  for  three  months ;  $6.5C 
for  12  months ;  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  100,000  tons. 
12  months,  $6.04 ;  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  40,000  tons. 
12  months,  $6,024. 

100,000  tons  stoker  coal,  alongside  Brooklyn  navy 
yard:  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.,  $6.10  for 
three  months,  $6.25  for  12  months ;  Quemahoning 
Coal  Co.,  25,000  tons,  12  months,  $6,024;  H.  B.  W. 
Haff,  $3.75  f.  o.  b.  mines  for  nine  months.  • 

150,000  tons  steam  coal,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia  piers: 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  $4.40  for  three  months, 
$5.15  for  nine  months;  Quemahoning  Coal  Co., 
25,000  tons,  12  months,  $5,158. 

130,000  tons  stoker  coal,  rail  delivery  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  navy  yard :  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  $5.35  for 
three  months,  $5.55  for  nine  months,  $5.57  for  12 
months;  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.,  $5.60  for 
three  months,  $5.75  for  12  months ;  Whitney  &  Kem- 
merer,  $5.50  for  nine  or  12  months ;  Logan  Coal  Co., 
$4.91  plus  war  tax  for  12  months. 

50,000  tons  steam  coal  for  shipment  to  Baltimore: 
Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  $3,10  f.  o.  b.-mines  for 
three  months,  $3.30  for  nine  or  \Z  months  >  Consol¬ 
idation  Coal  Co.,  $3,304  for  12  months ;  Quemahoning 
Coal  Co.,  25,000  tons,  12  months,  $3.22. 

3,000,000  tons  steam  coal  for  Hampton  Roads  de¬ 
livery:  New  River  Coal  Co.,  50,000  tons,  $5.08  for 
three  months ;  $5.36  for  nine  or  12  months ;  Smoke¬ 
less  Fuel  Co.,  180,000  tons,  $3.10  for  three  months, 
$3.25  for  nine  months,  $3.20  for  12  months ;  Castner, 
Curran  &  Bullitt,  50,000  tons  for  nine  months,  $5.36; 
150,000  tons  for  12  months,  $5.64;  Berwind- White 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  $5.08  for  12  months;  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  120,000  tons,  12  months, 
$5.45 ;  Crozer-Pocahontas  Co.,  120,000  tons,  12 
months,  $5.08;  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  100,000  tons,  12 
months,  $5.10;  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  350,000  tons,  12 
months,  $5.08. 

Same  coal  f.  o.  b.  mines:  Leckie  Coal  Co.,  60,000 
tons,  $3.10  for  three  months,  $3.35  for  nine  or  12 
months ;  William  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  100,000  tons,  12 
months,  $3.36;  Fayette  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  60,000 
tons,  12  months,  $2.75;  New  River  Coal  Co.,  $3.36 
for  12  months ;  Conemaugh  Coal  Mining  Co.  (Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.),  40,000  tons,  $2,632  for  12  months. 

150,000  tons  semi-bituminous,  delivery  by  rail  at 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  navy  yard  or  naval  fuel  depot: 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  $6,104  for  12  months. 


June  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below: 


Date.  Year.  Name  and  Location.  Killed 

June  5, 1919.  Balto,  No.  2,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . 84 

June  10, 1901.  Port  Royal  No.  2  Mine,  P.  R.,  Pa..  19 

June  16, 1890.  Hill  Farm  mine,  Dunbar,  Pa . 31 

June  18, 1912.  Hastings  mine,  Hastings,  Pa .  12 

June  23, 1909.  Wehrum  mine,  Wehrum,  Pa . 21 

June  28, 1896.  Twin  Shaft,  Pittston,  Pa .  58 


June 30, 1903.  Hanna  No.  1  mine,  Hanna,  Wyo...l69 
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Third  Annual  Convention,  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

Cleveland  Gathering  Attracts  Jobbers  from  Near  and  Far— Well  Filled  Program  Holds  Attention  Throughout 

Two  Days  of  Instructive  Proceedings. 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  called  to  order  at 
the  Hotel  Winton,  Cleveland,  10.35  on  Tuesday 
morning,  with  President  Dexter  in  the  chair.  At  the 
outset  there  were  about  seventy  members  present. 

They  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Floyd  E. 
Waite,  director  of  Parks  and  Public  Property,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  mayor,  in  view  of  the  recent 
attack  upon  the  mayor’s  residence,  part  of  the 
widespread  bomb-plot  of  which  the  dailies  have  re¬ 
corded  so  much.  Mr.  Waite  referred  feelingly  to 
the  attack  on  the  life  of  his  chief.  1  his  indicated, 
he  stated,  the  seriousness  of  problems  faced  by 
business  men  today.  “We  are  traveling  fast  now,” 
he  said,  "and  yesterday’s  prophecy  is  today’s  his¬ 
tory.  We  have  learned  co-operation  and  demon¬ 
strated  our  patriotism  but  we  have  a  very  serious 
problem  to  face;  an  organization  sworn  to  destroy 
our  Government.  We  need  men  of  the  type  of  Mc- 
K  nley  and  our  own  Mark  Hanna.  There  has  been 
too  much  lady-like  discussion,  too  much  idealism, 
too  much  dreaming.  There  has  been  condonation  of 
Socialism  and  the  Bolsheviki.  We  need  men  of  action. 
We  need  the  western  plan  of  action  that  stamped 
out  horse  stealing  by  summary  methods.  This  is  the 
message  1  want  to  leave  with  you  at  this  most  crit¬ 
ical  time  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Let  us  stamp  out 
Bolshevism  and  the  powers  of  darkness.” 

President  Dexter  extended  the  sympathy  of  the 
organization  and  read  an  address  illustrative  of  the 
business  importance  of  Cleveland,  praising  the  un¬ 
selfishness  which  had  prompted  the  progress  of 
neighboring  ports. 

He  told  that  the  first  six  months  the  Association 
was  on  the  defensive,  but  during  the  second  six 
months  it  had  been  on  the  offensive.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  competed  with  the  wholesale  interests 
and  the  Government  took  up  the  elimination  of  the 
middleman,  an  idea  favored  at  once  by  monopolists 
and  Socialists.  "Conditions  changed  in  November,  and 
in  December,”  Mr.  Dexter  said,  “we  changed  our  name 
and  made  our  position  clear  before  the  world.  De¬ 
claring  the  functions  of  the  wholesaler  are  a  real 
service  to  the  public,  we  maintain  the  importance  of 
our  work  and  the  legitimacy  of  our  business  activ¬ 
ities.  Do  not  let  us  depend  too  much  on  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  said  in  conclusion,  “but  let  each  do  his  part 
in  advancing  our  mutual  interests.” 

Committees  Appointed. 

Committees  were  then  announced  as  follows  : 
Credentials — G.  A.  Reeves,  Minneapolis;  H.  G. 
Tildesley,  Cincinnati;  W.  S.  Alden,  New  \ork. 

Resolutions— Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  Philadelphia; 
G.  H.  Merryweather,  Chicago;  Dr.  Henry  Mace 
Payne,  New  York. 

Nominating — E.  Kelly  Downey,  New  York;  Seth 
W.  Morton,  Albany;  H.  L.  Forstbauer,  Cleveland; 
C.  W.  Hendley,  Baltimore;  G.  H.  Merryweather, 

Chicago. 

By-Laws — E.  M.  Platt,  Chicago;  Chas.  F.  Kerch- 
ner,  Baltimore;  C.  A.  Owen,  New  \  ork. 

Uniform  Contracts— Calvin  Holmes,  Minneapolis; 
L.  H.  Davhoff,  Chicago;  C.  S.  Allen,  New  York. 

Inspection — L.  J.  Gifford,  Toledo;  I.  E.  Bixler, 
Pittsburgh ;  Otto  H.  Hedrich,  Chicago. 

Traffic — E.  J.  DuBois,  Detroit;  E.  Kelly  Downey, 
New  York;  W.  J.  Woemer,  Chicago. 

Affiliation— Major  W.  R.  Coyle,  Bethlehem;  C. 
W.  Hendley,  Baltimore ;  Walter  Bledsoe,  Chicago. 

Reports  of  Officers. 

The  secretary’s  report  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
organization  during  the  past  year.  It  showed  there 
were  now  526  members  as  compared  with  544  a 
year  ago  and  the  cash  on  hand  was  stated  at  $2,320.00 
a'  compared  with  $10,839.00  a  year  ago,  but  there  is 
$8,750.00  in  trust  to  cover  certain  expenses. 

Former  Commissioner  Ashcom  announced  that  bis 
report  would  be  printed  later. 


Manager  Director  Cushing  said  he  would  make 
but  a  preliminary  report,  printed  s'atement  appear¬ 
ing  later.  He  told  of  publicity  work  done,  some 
thirty  to  thirty-live  speeches  made  since  December, 
and  referred  to  campaigning  around  the  circle  to 
secure  the  withdrawal  of  restriction  order  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Garlield  Administration  when  nearly 
all  restrictions  were  removed.  “The  problem  ahead 
of  us,”  he  said,  “is  to  prevent  the  return  of  con¬ 
trol.  I  know  of  six  programs  to  secure  permanent 
control  of  coal.”  He  told  of  refund  of  export  tax 
and  conferences  with  the  Raidroad  Administration 
with  regard  weighings,  etc. 

Mr.  Swayne  read  the  platform  of  the  association 
which  appears  in  full  in  another  column.  It  refers, 
it  will  be  noticed,  to  the  three  functions  of  produciiyt, 
wholesaling,  and  retailing,  contends  for  a  fair  margin 
for  the  wholesaler,  a  fair  percentage  of  the  mine 
price  and  alludes  to  trade  ethics,  railroad  rules,  and 
exclusive  agency  contracts,  touches  on  size,  price, 
differentials,  demurrage  and  reconsigning  charges, 
government  ownership  and  railroad  control  of  coal 
property.  Mr.  Swayne  stated  that  neither  owner¬ 
ship  nor  control  was  advantageous  to  the  public. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  daylight  saving  law,  being  prompted 
to  co-operate  by  invitation  with  other  bodies  that 
are  taking  a  favorable  action  with  reference  to  this 
matter. 

Chicago  Makes  Suggestions 

E.  M.  Platt,  Chicago,  submitted  a  report  on  be¬ 
half  of  local  interests,  calling  for  careful  scrutiny  of 
membership,  adequate  compensation.  “Fifteen  cents 
is  not  enough,”  he  said,  “and  there  should  not  be  a 
flat  rate.  One  reconsignment  should  be  allowed 
without  charge  and  demurrage  should  be  high 
enough  to  prevent  abuses,  but  should  not  be  too  high. 
The  re-billing  of  refused  coal  should  not  be  at  local 
tariff  rale.”  Selling  at  delivered  price  basis  was  op¬ 
posed  and  appointment  of  a  traffic  manager  was 
favored.  Legal  aid  should  be  extended  to  members 
engaged  in  controversies  of  general  interest  to  the 
trade.  Opposition  to  government  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol  was  indicated  and  a  stable  basis  of  prices  fa¬ 
vored. 

On  behalf  of  the  resolutions  committee,  Mr. 
Swayne  indicated  that  he  thought  all  the  leading 
points  had  been  included  in  the  platform. 

W.  J.  Woemer,  Traffic  Manager  of  The  Con¬ 
sumers  Co.,  Chicago,  told  of  rights  and  privileges  of 
shippers.  He  referred  to  increases  in  rates  and  dis¬ 
ruption  of  differentials.  “I.  C.  C.  arrangements  are 
now  superseded  by  new  arrangements  but  many  rail¬ 
road  officials  are  unable  to  divorce  themselves  from 
old  ideas.”  He  told  of  conferences  in  Washington 
during  the  winter,  of  rules  prepared  but  not  yet 
promulgated  as  the  administration  is  so  busy,  and 
indicated  that  moisture  and  scale  tolerance  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  is  to  receive  special  attention.  He  referred 
to  the  old  spotting  charge  discussion  and  altogether, 
while  his  address  was  in  a  measure  historical,  it  was 
very  interesting.  He  concluded  with  a  few  words  of 
admonition,  stating  that  it  was  time  for  the  jobbers 
to  “hang  together,”  or  hang  separately. 

The  convention  adjourned  for  lunch  at  12:30,  there 
being  then  about  100  members  present. 

Tuesday  Afternon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  2 :25 
P.  M„  there  being  then  about  50  present,  as  the 
party  reassembled  rather  slowly.  Managing  Director 
Cushing  told  of  a  bill  for  the  inspection  of  coal 
that  is  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  provid¬ 
ing  for  examination  and  classification  on  an 
elaborate  basis.  He  also*  told  of  efforts  to 
get  to  agreement  with  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  asked  for  the  appointment  of  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tees  in  the  chief  centers  to  consider  public  matters. 
He  stated  that  each  of  six  plans  under  considera¬ 


tion  at  Washington  for  the  control  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  is  backed  by  insidious  propaganda.  Operators 
won’t  intervene  and  there  is  a  very  serious  need  for 
someone  to  present  the  coal  side  of  any  discussion. 
“We  asked  the  help  of  the  Government  years  ago 
and  now  we  want  no  Government  intervention.  We 
asked  for  help,  yes,  but  not  repressive  regulation. 

I  am  going  to  ‘mix  in'  at  Washington  and  fight  for 
everything  that  is  good  and  against  everything  that 
i»  bad.”  Mr.  Cushing  asked  the  audience  to  con¬ 
sider  prospective  competition,  mentioning  that  Mexi¬ 
can  oil  was  offered  at  half  the  price  of  coal  in  Cuba 
and  stated  that  politicians  were  eager  to  continue  the 
Fuel  Administration. 

An  invitation  from  Buffalo  to  consider  that  city 
as  a  meeting  place  in  1921  if  not  in  1920  was  then 
read. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  early  return  of  the 
roads  to  owners  under  authority  of  the  I.  C.  C.,  and 
the  return  to  former  tariff  provisions  in  regard  to 
coal  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

E.  W.  Parker,  Director  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  then  spoke  in  regard  to  the  holding 
of  coal  lands  in  reserve.  “This,”  he  said,  “means 
some  sort  of  Government  control.  Is  this  desirable? 
The  experience  we  have  had  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
favorable  view  by  reason  of  results  shown  by  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  systems,  but  labor  favors  it. 
Under  war  time  conditions,  they  have  been  dispro¬ 
portionately  rewarded,  yet  in  regular  service  that  is 
not  the  case.  I  know  of  scientific  technical  men 
who  get  less  than  carpenters.” 

Guard  Against  New  Mines. 

“Twenty  years  of  unrestricted  competition,"  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Parker,  “resulted  in  an  era  of  no  profits. 
We  must  guard  against  the  opening  of  new  mines 
and  a  license  system  can'  guard  against  undue  ex¬ 
ploitation.  It  is  over  ten  years  ago  that  President 
Roosevelt  called  a  conservation  congress.  Its  good 
work  has  borne  fruit  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

“The  estimates  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  very 
large,  but  the  tonnage  of  medium  and  high  grade 
coals  that  is  accessible,  is  by  no  means  so  great  as 
might  be  supposed,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  our  coal  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  in  121  years.  For  a  half  ton  is  lost  for 
every  ton  mined  and  demand  increases  enormously. 
In  1918,  it  was  3j4  times  what  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  and  we  have  had  one  estimate  of  sixty  billion 
tons  a  year  being  required  a  century  from  now.” 

Mr.  Parker  quoted  Dr.  Holmes’  prophetic  words  of 
10  years  ago  not  to  waste  our  heritage,  stating  that 
the  life  of  our  high  grade  coals  is  short.  “Whether 
it  is  wise  as  a  permanent  policy  to  open  a  foreign 
trade  in  coal  is  open  to  doubt,”  said  Mr.  Parker. 
“We  say  it  will  take  care  of  our  surplus,  but  how 
long  will  it  be  before  new  mines  are  opened  and  the 
situation  is  as  bad  as  before?’’ 

An  address  relative  to  conservation  by  Van  H. 
Manning,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
was  read  in  Mr.  Manning’s  absence,  by  Mr.  White 
of  his  office.  Iron  is  used  again  and  again  it  was 
pointed  out.  The  low  grade  ores  are  used  after 
the  high  grade  is  gone,  timber  will  grow  again,  but 
coal  once  used  is  gone  forever.  Such  were  the 
opening  points  of  the  paper.  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  coal  will  all  be  gone  in  150  years,  and  the 
past  war  shows  the  need  for  coal.  Nationalism  may 
become  an  early  condition  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
developments  abroad  will  find  their  reaction  here, 
as  the  foreign  problems  are  gradually  duplicated 
here,  said  Mr.  Manning.  Continuing  he  stated,  “We 
should  get  out  90%  of  the  coal  in  the  ground.  We 
do  it  in  the  districts  where  land  sells  high  and  even 
if  costs  are  made  higher  thereby,  we  should  get  out 
as  much  coal  as  possible.  A  Government  mine  in 
each  district  would  show  how  to  do  it.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  and  improved  mining  methods.” 
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The  next  speaker  was  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  counsel  for  the  New  York  Association, 
whose  topic  was  “Uniform  Contracts.”  Mr.  Baker 
said,  “My  experience  in  going  over  many  cases  leads 
me  to  conclude  there  are  no  real  contracts.  The 
great  amount  of  business  transacted  by  word  of 
mouth  speaks  volumes  for  the  standing  of  the 
trade. 

“A  contract,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  “must  conform  to 
the  transaction,  and  as  every  transaction  differs  in 
detail,  I  don’t-  see  how  a  uniform  Contract  can  be 
arranged.  You  may  develop  standard  clauses  and 
such  could  be  supplied  to  your  members.  Some 
sales  documents  are  not  contracts  but  rat-traps,  de¬ 
signed  to  catch  someone.” 

John  E.  Lloyd,  president  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association,  spoke  of  the  inspection  of 
rejected,  shipments,  telling  particularly  of  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  lumber  trade,  pointing  out  that  the 
expense  is  paid  by  the  one  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
In  other  words,  if  a  dealer  makes  an  unjustified 
complaint,  he  has  to  pay  the  expense  of  inspection. 
“I  don’t  think  every  coal  man  knows  what  he  is 


hand,  some  retailers  simply  sell  a  car  here  and 
there,  and  yet  claim  to  be  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  thus  getting  a  discount  on  the  coal  for  their 
own  yards.  There  should  be  a  tonnage  limit  to  en¬ 
title  a  firm  to  membership,”  he  said  in  conclusion. 

Major  Coyle  said,  “A  man  may  be  a  broker  for 
the  operator  or  for  the  purchaser  but  not  for  both.” 

Mr.  Cushing  said  “We  want  no  mechanical  limits 
but  let  us  choose  rather  men  of  character.” 

J.  C.  Cole,  Kansas  City  said,  “We  must  be  care¬ 
ful  of  the  man  who  sells  for  less  than  the  coal  costs 
him.” 

It  being  necessary  to  clear  the  hall  early  to  permit 
of  banquet  arrangements  being  made,  E.  M.  Platt 
concluded  the  afternoon  session  with  a  few  remarks 
and  the  session  adjourned  at  5  P.  M.  with  about  60 
present,  the  warmth  of  the  day  having  deterred 
many  from  attending  the  meeting,  registration  at 
that  time  being  about  ISO. 

The  banquet  commenced  at  7 :00  o’clock,  with 
toastmaster  A.  A.  Augustus  presiding,  and  about  200 
in  attendance. 

,  He  read  a  poem  of  welcome  and  then  a  more 


a  unified  voice,  a  voice  we  may  need  tomorrow,  no 
as  operators,  not  as  jobbers,  not  as  retailers,  but  fo 
the  whole  trade. 

“Let  us  have  our  house  in  order  that  no  Govern 
mental  Agency  can  say  aught  against  us.” 

“Retrospective  and  Prospective”  was  the  theme  fo 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd.  Pie  told  a  story  about  . 
miner  with  deformities,  who  said  “The  Lord  nearl 
ruined  me sang  a  song  concerning  Noah  and  th 
flood,  and  made  a  speech. 

“Our  former  meetings,”  he  said  “were  over 
shadowed  by  a  cloud.  We  felt  we  had  a  part  t< 
play  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism  held  us  together  t 
do  what  we  could.  We  have  been  taught  the  valu 
of  co-operation.  It  was  slow  of  attainment  but  i 
came  at  last. 

“It  was  hard  for.  us  to  sit  still  under  ‘too  prom 
to  fight,’  ‘peace  without  victory’  and  the  plea  to  elec 
only  Democrats  to  congress,  but  we  did  it,  and  nov 
there  is  another  party  in  power. 

“During  the  war,  for  the  love  of  liberty,  we  gav 
up  our  liberty  as  a  part  of  our  sacrifice  for  tb 
common  end.  Now  the  war  is  over;  let  us  get  bad 
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formal  address.  “The  jobber  is  well  posted,”  he  our  liberty, 
said ;  “he  knows  all  the  mines  and  all  the  grades, 


getting,’  said  Mr.  Lloyd.  “The  lumber  trade  has 
printed  books  telling  how  each  grade  of  lumber 
should  size  up.  The  great  trouble  in  all  organiza¬ 
tions,”  he  continued,  “is  lack  of  money.  You  spend 
more  in  one  evening  having  a  good  time  than  you 
give  to  the  association  in  a  year.” 

Mr.  Swayne  told  of  coal  being  rejected  simply 
because  it  came  in  too  fast  and  told  of  a  successful 
case  he  had  experience  with.  “My  testimony,”  he 
said,  “was  substantiated  by  the  producers’  representa¬ 
tive  and  my  salesman,  and  if  the  association  had  had 
a  man  available,  his  word  would  doubtless  have 
carried  more  weight.” 

An  invitation  from  Pittsburgh  to  hold  the  1920 
convention  in  that  city  was  then  read,  and  was 
announced  by  the  chair,  that  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  the  convention  would  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

C.  H.  Reeves  of  Minneapolis  rising  to  speak  about 
limitations  upon  membership,  extended  an  invitation 
to  meet  in  Minneapolis  next  year. 

He  reviewed  the  work  of  the  associations  he  had 
been  interested  in.  He  said,  “We  have  had  a  great 
many  retailers  or  alleged  dealers  out  in  our  section. 
Many  merely  started  in,  in  the  Fall,  to  beat  the 
regular  dealer.  They  get  only  a  drayage  charge,  but 
we  are  getting  that  matter  ironed  out.  On  the  other 


and  has  probably  shipped  from  all  of  them  on  the 
same  order.” 

Versatility  shown  by  this  experience :  “I  sold 
Iowa  coal  at  $4.68.  Consignee  complained  it  was 
building  stone.  If  that's  so,  the  price  is  $5.45,  I  said. 
Jobber  replied  he  had  already  sold  it  as  limestone 
fertilizer  at  $6.25.”  He  suggested  universal  military 
training  for  jobbers,  And  preparedness  for  opera¬ 
tors. 

Major  Coyle  said:  “A  year  ago  we  discussed 
many  problems,  some  of  which  are  still  with  us. 
Cushing  developed  the  slogan  We  are  fighting  for 
the  right  to  help.’  ” 

“Soon  after  that  I  left  the  coal  trade.  At  Paris 
Island  I  saw  what  military  training  could  do.  In  8 
weeks  we  turned  out  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world. 
Every  week  we  sent  over  1,200  of  those  men  who 
turned  the  tide  of  the  Hun. 

“All  through  the^var  the  coal  trade  was  vilified 
and  abused,  and  yet  the  coal  men  made  history. 
Just  about  two  years  ago  several  hundred  coal  men 
decided  to  cut  the  price  of  coal  in  two,  and  yet  it 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  Cabinet  members  upon 
their  heads. 

“The  coal  trade  must  speak  with  a  single  voice, 


Let’s  get  back  to  a  proper  frame  of 

mind. 

"At  this  moment  we  face  two  enemies — one  the 
misguided  theorists;  the  other,  the  man  who  seekt 
the  destruction  of  all  government. 

"Brains  will  ever  conquer  brawn  and  we  can  ex¬ 
ercise  our  patriotism  by  molding  public  opinion,  by 
inculcating  proper  conceptions  of  citizenship  and  by 
exercising  our  duties  as  American  citizens.” 

Mr.  Swayne  then  sang  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  and  all  joined  in  the  chorus. 

A  collection  was  then  taken  up  for  the  Salvation 
Army,  following  the  introduction  of  the  McIntyre 
sisters,  for  18  months  at  the  front,  chiefly  with  Ohio 
troops.  Miss  Irene  McIntyre  told  pleasantly  of  ex¬ 
periences  in  France  and  a  very  substantial  sum  was 
realized. 

George  H.  Cushing  then  spoke  of  the  “Door  of 
Opportunity.” 

We  have  gotten  rid  of  the  liquor  habit  by  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment,”  he  said.  “Next  we  will  get 
lid  of  smoking  the  same  way.  Some  folks  would 
get  rid  of  the  marriage  relation.  Now  I  hear  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  money,  so  I  paid  mv  way  out 
here  with  coal,  and  it  cost  me  18,300  pounds,  that’s 
what  has  to  be  paid  for  the  equivalent  of  $32.10.” 

He  then  spoke  of  by-product  possibilities  as  a 
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means  of  increasing  revenue.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  prospects  of  political  developments  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  One  "traitor  to  America,  who  will  yet  he 
branded”  is  particularly  interested  in  the  political 
management  of  the  coal  trade,  he  declared. 

The  concluding  speaker  was  R.  F.  Cirant,  of  the 
firm  Of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  who  spoke  on  the  topic 
“Starting  Even.” 

“It  is  wrong  to  sell  below'  cost  of  production,”  was 
the  theme  of  his  address.  "It  is  indeed  an  economic 
crime.  Nature  has  laid  her  hand  with  lavish 
bounty  upon  this  land  of  ours,  but  our  resources 
must  be  developed  with  discretion  and  a  sufficient 
reward  earned  for  the  capital  invested.” 

Wednesday  Morning  Session. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Dexter  at  10.30,  the  members 
being  rather  slow  in  gathering.  The  resolutions 
constituting  the  platform,  which  had  been  presented 
the  previous  day,  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Swayne  proposed  thanks  to  the  Cleveland 
association  for  the  hospitality  extended.  This  was 
approved. 

Traffic  committee  suggested  a  permanent  traffic 
committee;  referred  to  executive  committee  with 
power  to  act. 

Define  Your  Position. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  spoke  of  co-operation  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  trade.  “Before  any  real 
co-operation  exists,”  he  said,  “we  must  get  in  mind 
whom  you  are  working  for — the  consumer,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  the  wholesaler  himself.  Let  the  whole¬ 
saler  select  whom  he  represents  and  §tick  to  his 
viewpoint.  It  is  a  situation  complex  and  difficult 
of  general  treatment.  We  don’t  know  where  some 
wholesalers  belong  and  I  don’t  think  they  know 
themselves. 

“The  producer  is  not  going  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  work  for  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
alone;  on  the  other  hand,  there  ought  not  be  any 
question  as  to  the  co-operation  with  the  whole¬ 
saler  who  considers  the  interest  of  the  producer; 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  overlooked,  for  the  trade  as  a  whole 
depends  upon  the  rendering  of  service  to  the  coal¬ 
consuming  public. 

“As  to  the  man  who  is  for  himself  alone,  who 
wants  to  buy  low  and  sell  high — how  can  he  expect 
co-operation  ? 

“Once  we  get  a  sense  of  solidarity,  co-operation 
will  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“Wholesalers  took  low  priced  contracts  before 
they  had  covered  themselves.  Then  they  went  to 
operators  and  said  they  must  take  the  tonnage  if 
the  operator  wanted  any  railroad  business.  Surely 
that  was  not  fair;  it  was  just  the  same  principle  we 
were  contending  against  before  Mr.  Hines. 

“We  have  never  adopted  a  standard  contract. 
Different  districts  have  different  problems,  and  their 
ideas  seem  to  justify  their  plans  and  policies;  but 
we  should  have  a  contract  that  means  something. 

“We  face  a  great  shortage;  we  are  trying  to  get 
along  on  less  than  was  produced  in  1910.  Suppose 
someone  said  we  could  get  along  with  the  1910  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat,  butter,  milk,  etc. — now  what  will 
happen?  If  coal  goes  to  $6.00,  $7.00  or  $8.00  a  ton — 
what  then?  If  coal  goes  up  as  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  goes  out,  can  we  keep  the  trade  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government  forever?  We  face  the 
same  conditions  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is 
practically  Government  ownership. 

“The  miner  has  not  the  same  patriotic  impulse  as 
he  had  during  the  war.  We  are  losing  men  every 
day  and  no  more  are  coming  in.  Tell  your  customers 
to  get  in  coal  early.” 

Major  Coyle  said,  “Today  there  are  certain 
planks  on  which  all  three  Associations  can  get  to¬ 
gether.  Let  us  write  them  out  and  if  there  are  some 
that  apply  only  to  two  Associations,  let  us  use  those 
and  get  together  on  those  details  at  least.  Let  us 
educate  the  American  citizen  and  let  him  draw  his 
own  deductions.  We  cannot  do  too  much  advertising. 
In  Pennsylvania  I  found  men  who  believed  money 
put  in  the  Victory  Loan  was  a  gift  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Let  us  put  the  people  right  on  coal.” 


John  E.  Lloyd,  President,  National  Retail  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  said: 

“We  are  living  on  a  volcano,  and  few  know  it.” 
He  told  of  the  propaganda  being  carried  on  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  the  radical  clement,  and  said,  “The  situa¬ 
tion  is  serious  and  we  must  give  attention  to  it.  Be¬ 
fore  we  think  of  co-operation,  we  must  give  a 
thought  to  service.  What  service  does  the  whole¬ 
saler  render  who  merely  sells  again  in  a  chain  of 
three  or  four  speculative  transactions? 

“And  what  service  is  rendered  when  coal  is  sold 
to  a  manufacturer  for  re-sale  to  his  employees? 
When  coal  runs  out  in  the  winter,  the  retailer  has 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  responsible  dealer  is 
entitled  to  consideration.  And  you  sometimes  sell  in 
carload  lots  to  domestic  consumers;  we  should  get 
together  on  that  subject,  if  there  is  to  be  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  a  month  there  should  be  a  get-together 
meeting — a  small  gathering,  perhaps  only  the  presi¬ 
dents  rather  than  a  large  committee,  and  let  us  ar¬ 
range  to  have  a  fund  on  hand  with  which  to  carry 
on  our  work.  Let  us  arrange  for  proper  represen¬ 
tation  in  Washington.  Labor  has  indeed  been  rep¬ 
resented  and  could  secure  a  hearing  at  any  time, 
while  business  men  could  wait  for  a  week.” 

W.  C.  Bailey  assistant  secretary  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  spoke  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Call- 
breath.  He  called  attention  to  the  needs  of  foreign 
trade — the  means  of  retaining  same,  etc.  The  coal 
interests,  he  pointed  out,  are  not  as  well  organized 
as  miners,  and  have  suffered  accordingly.  This 
should  be  rectified.  The  trade  should  be  prepared 
to  act  as  a  unit.  “I  believe,”  he  said,  “the  future 
of  the  coal  trade  can  be  placed  on  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  if  the  Government  provides  markets  by  aiding 
shipping  interests.” 

Too  Much  Medicine. 

George  Otis  Smith,  Director  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  said : 

“As  we  look  back  over  the  years  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  endeavoring  to  regulate  business, 
we  recall  too  many  doses  of  anti-trust  medicine ; 
there  has  been  too  much  medicine ;  too  many  opera¬ 
tions,  and  not  enough  attention  to  diet  and  exercise. 

“The  reserves  of  coal  in  the  country  at  large 
mean  little  to  the  manufacturer  who  views  the  early 
exhaustion  of  fields  convenient  to  his  boiler  room. 
Soon  we  will  use  a  billion  tons  a  year,  and  in  the 
future  the  amount  will  grow,  as  quality  will  de¬ 
crease,  at  the  same  time  that  the  demand  increases. 

“Before  the  century  is  enc^ed,  coal  mining  will  be 
a  memory  in  the  Pittsburgh  field;  we  have  seen  the 
downfall  of  the  Cumberland  field  and  the  decrease 
in  the  Clearfield  region.  The  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  fields  no  longer  show  the  great  increases  of 
earlier  years.”  Mr.  Smith  asked  his  audience  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  water  power,  pointing 
out  that  a  given  power  unit  represents  the  labor  of 
84  men  from  the  mines  to  the  consumer,  and  only 
one  man  if  electric  power  is  used ; '  hence  use  of 
hydro-electric  power  is  a  great  conservation  of  labor. 
He  referred  also  to  the  plan  being  advocated  at 
Washington  for  a  trunk  line  to  supply  power  to  all 
the  territory  between  Washington  and  Boston,  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  power  from  all  available  economical 
plants  and  distributing  it  to  all  consumers  within 
that  important  territory'.  In  conclusion  he  said. 

“With  the  Nation’s  needs  increasing  as  quality  de¬ 
creases,  coal  men  must  realize  their  responsibility  as 
stewards  of  the  Nation’s  wealth.” 

Taxes  Exact  Last  Dollar. 

Gibbs  L.  Baker,  Washington,  D.  C„  spoke  about 
taxes  from  a  legal  standpoint.  He  said : 

“Those  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  taxes  fear 
to  give  a  liberal,  or  even  a  fair,  interpretation  of 
the  law,  but  seek  to  collect  the  last  dollar  to  be 
exacted.” 

He  referred  to  the  Personal  Service  Corporation 
Law  as  covering  the  business  of  wholesale  coal  con¬ 
cerns.  “This  view,”  he  added  “was  not  taken  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  although  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress.  It  is  appropriate  for  this  Association  to 
take  up  this  matter  at  Washington,”  he  continued, 
“and  not  only  get  a  low  rate  for  1918,  but  also  a 
refund  on  1917  payments. 


“A  remedy  is  provided  for  the  concern  which  has 
not  issued  stock  for  all  of  its  investments,  but  the 
Association  must  show  what  a  representative  Com¬ 
pany  is  and  what  may  be  taken  as  fair  average  earn¬ 
ings.” 

Resolutipns,  extending  thanks  to  the  speakers, 
were  passed  unanimously. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  then 
presented  by  Chairman  Seth  W.  Morton.  The  names 
proposed  were  as  follows : 

President 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd. 

Swayne  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President 

Charles  L.  Couch, 

Weaver  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

G.  FI.  Merryweather, 

Waubun  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Directors. 

A.  R.  Hamilton,  A.  R.  Hamilton  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

D.  Ii.  Brown,  D.  FI.  Brown  &  Co.,  Birmingham, 

Borden  Covel,  Northern  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Geo.  M.  Dexter,  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Forstbauer,  Lake  City  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Frank  M.  Ramsey,  Glen  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Geo.  C.  Weir,  The  Interstate  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

E.  M.  Platt,  Platt  &  Brahm  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 

J.  W.  Johns,  Superha  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

J.  D.  Cole,  Arkansas  Fuel  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

R.  K.  Pratt,  R.  K.  Pratt  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  S.  Alden,  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York, 

E.  J.  Du  Bois,  American  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  R.  Coyle,  Western  Dodson  &  Co.,  Bethlehem, 

G.  R.  Gabell,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

D.  C.  Shoemaker,  Consumers  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chas.  E.  Cartright,  West  Crescent  Fuel  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

W.  D.  Ward,  H.  K.  Wick  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  Martin,  F.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

C.  F.  Kerchner,  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  A.  Enos,  G.  A.  Enos  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  C.  Corey,  C.  C.  Corey,  Detroit,  Mich. 

G.  H.  Reeves,  Reeves  Coal  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Seth  W.  Morton,  W.  G.  Morton,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thos.  J.  Burke,  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

% 

The  nominations  were  unanimously  approved  of 
and  President  Swayne  took  the  chair.  He  stated 
that  he  assumed  office  with  a  full  realization  of  what 
was  before  him,  and  paid  a  hearty  tribute  to  the 
work  done  for  the  association  by  Leon  Romanski, 
the  retiring  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  conclusion, 
he  promised  full  support  to  the  association  and  be¬ 
spoke  hearty  co-operation  with  him. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  directors  met  in  the 
convention  hall  and  organized.  An  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  following  members,  was 
chosen :  Borden  Covel,  Boston ;  George  M.  Dexter, 
New  York;  FI.  L.  Forstbauer,  Cleveland;  E.  J.  Du 
Bois,  Detroit;  W.  R.  Coyle,  Bethlehem;  Chas  E. 
Cartwright,  Toledo,  and  Seth  W.  Morton,  Albany, 
in  addition  to  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Higher  Wages  in  Pittsburgh? 

Pittsburgh,  June  5. — A  demand  for  higher  wages 
under  the  threat  of  #  country-wide  strike  is  expected 
by  operators  here  to  be  made  by  the  miners  in  July. 
All  the  coal  operators  in  the  western  Pennsylvania 
field  agreed  today  that  this  was  bound  to  come,  for, 
they  declare,  they  see  much  significance  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Samuel  Gompers  in  the  coal  fields  of  Europe 
and  especially  in  the  study  he  is  making  of  British 
miners’  working  conditions  and  rate  of  pay. 

James  E.  Greaves,  of  Greene  County,  declared  to¬ 
day  that  he  has  been  informed  by  authoritative 
sources  that  the  U.  M.  W.  contemplate  filing  at 
Washington  a  protest  against  the  exportation  of  coal 
to  Europe,  especially  to  England,  where  miners  are 
getting  higher  wages  than  are  paid  in  America. 
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OUR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  GROWING. 


CARDIFF  COAL  MARKET. 


We  show  below  interesting  data  relative  to  exports  to  South  American  countries  from  the  United 
States  during  the  first  quarters  of  the  years  1917,  1918  and  1919: 

FROM  ENGLAND 


Argentina 


r 

A 

1917 

1918 

1919 

January  . . . . 

. .  27,937 

29,602 

22,072 

February  . . 

..  37,193 

32,070 

37,905 

March  .... 

. .  28,131 

31,878 

30,645 

Totals 

..  93,261 

93,550 

90,622 

January  . . . 

..  50,207 

11,579 

43,484 

February  . 

..  29,799 

22,609 

38,993 

March  .... 

. .  44,855 

25,623 

8,670 

Totals  . 

..124,861 

59,811 

91,147 

Brazil 


1917  1918  1919  1917 

18  060  10,251  13,385  15,181 
12,312  19,050  10,385  11,584 
13,189  19,737  23,355  48,499 
43,561  49,048  47,125  75,264 
FROM  UNITED  STATES 
53,127  ....  55,546 

56,993  64,747  67,825 
47,869  27,323  60,296  10,696 
157,989  92,070  183,667  10,696 


Jrugua: 

V 

Chile 

A  _ 

1918 

■P*  \  t 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1919 

7,808 

14,143 

1,218 

425 

2,790 

10,182 

2,072 

5,634 

14,125 

28,578 

15,269 

7,328 

1,301 

55 

46,568 

31,484 

14,280 

1,726 

16,970 

73,702 

26,861 

2,755 

12,007 

18,814 

5,999 

3,660 

6,934 

8,754 

89,369 

52,609 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  tonnages  month  by  month  are  small,  the  tendency  is  in  the  right 
direction  from  the  standpoint  of  shippers  of  American  coal ;  for,  while  the  total  amount  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  1917  quarter  to  destinations  indicated  was  226,366,  it  decreased  to  186,201  in  1919,  a  falling 
off  of  about  40,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  showing  for  the  United  States  was  in  1917,  293,546; 
in  1919,  416,792,’  an  increase  of  about  123,000  tons  or  about  40  per  cent. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  thus  far  the  export  trade  as  regards  off-shore  business  is  in  its  infancy, 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  interest  taken  therein  is  large  and  some  few  40  per  cent  increases  will  make  it 
quite  a  feature  in  due  time. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 

Destinations  of  British  Fuel  Exports  during  April, 
1917  and  1918,  were  as  follows : 


Tons. 

A 


Country. 

( 

1918. 

1919. 

Russia  . 

14,897 

2,858 

Sweden  . 

84,118 

109,725 

Norway  . 

118,637 

97,838 

Denmark  . 

87,642 

116,613 

Netherlands  . 

2,091 

21,864 

21,746 

France  . 

1,369,879 

1,160,822 

Portugal  . 

6,369 

27,276 

Azores  and  Madeira . 

3,315 

4,867 

Spain  . 

39,632 

80,284 

Canary  Islands  . 

40,128 

Italy  . 

334,706 

287,857 

Greece  . 

9,188 

10,823 

Algeria  . 

5,015 

47,265 

French  West  Africa . 

24,698 

29,264 

Portuguese  West  Africa . 

15,082 

Chile  . 

389 

Brazil  . 

12,075 

29,332 

Uruguay  . 

7,601 

15,057 

Argentine  Republic  . 

32,207 

34,212 

Channel  Islands  . 

7,161 

9,750 

Gibraltar  . 

154,202 

140,313 

Malta  . 

82,314 

53,813 

Egypt  . 

111,862 

121,473 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  . 

2,496 

Aden  and  Dependencies . 

100 

Other  countries . 

76,482 

87,338 

Total  anthracite  . 

75,939 

101,488 

Total  steam  . 

2,050,186 

2,171,164 

Total  gas  . 

305,515 

209,651 

Total  household  . 

13,503 

7,272 

Total  other  sorts . 

139,437 

78,521 

Total  . 

2,584,580 

2,568,096 

Coke  . 

84,144 

76,065 

Patent  fuel  . 

117,335 

138,319 

Total  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel 

2,786,059 

2,782,480 

Bunkers,  foreign  . 

691,241 

886,877 

Total  anthracite  . 

376,172 

467,028 

Total  steam  . 

8,329,219 

9,444,480 

Total  gas  . 

956,507 

1,042,409 

Total  household  . 

42,425 

28,456 

Total  other  sorts . 

462,425 

524,763 

Total  . . . 

10,166,748 

11,507,536 

Coke  . 

318,442 

372,274 

Patent  fuel  . 

459,289 

529,535 

To'al  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel 

10,944,479 

12,409,345 

Foreign  bunkers  . 

3,037,044 

3,584,799 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Reading 
during  the  third  week  of  July. 


WAYNE  COAL  COMPANY. 


Pittsburgh  Concern  Is  Now  Shipping  Heavily 
from  Its  Ohio  Strippings. 

The  Wayne  Coal  Co.  has  recently  received  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  in  the  financial  columns  of  some 
of  the  dailies,  and  it  has  also  figured  in  print  through 
having  contracted  to  supply  50,000  tons  of  coal  to  the 
New  York  Central  at  $1.90  per  net  ton.  The  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  controlled  largely  by  Pittsburgh  cap¬ 
ital  and  has  its  headquarters  in  that  city,  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  producer  of  coal  by  the  stripping  pro¬ 
cess. 

Its  main  operations  are  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia  Railroad.  The  company,  however, 
controls  considerable  acreage  in  other  locations  and 
has  options  on  nearly  10,000  additional  acres  of  coal 
with  a  vein  from  seven  to  nine  feet  and  suitable  for 
the  stripping  process. 

The  total  land  owned  by  the  company  in  fee  is 
8,539  acres  of  surface,  of  which  3,301  contain  strip¬ 
ping  coal.  The  company  is  also  said  to  have  an 
additional  option  on  several  thousand  acres  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal  which  can  be  recovered  by  this  process. 
This  is  the  only  known  acreage  of  smokeless  coal  of 
any  extent  suitable  to  the  stripping  method. 

The  company  sold  881,420  tons  of  coal  during  1918, 
which  was  its  first  full  year  of  operation. 

The  company  has  recently  added  to  its -operating 
facilities  a  railroad  of  two  and  one-half  miles;  three 
new  tipples,  with  three  more  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion;  a  1,500-horsepower  generating  station  and  a 
machine  shop.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  is 
spending  $150,000  on  tipples  alone. 


Record  of  the  “Tuckahoe.” 

A  year  ago  the  Steamer  Tuckahoe,  built  by  the 
New  York  Ship  Building  Corporation  at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  was  completed  and  started  her  record-breaking 
career.  The  Tuckahoe  has  completed  12  trips  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore  and  Boston,  carrying  about  60,000 
tons  of  coal  and  has  finished  two  round  trips  to 
France.  The  steamer,  her  owners  have  been  advisea, 
has  left  Norfolk  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  first 
month  of  her  service,  starting  on  May  15,  1918,  the 
Tuckahoe  broke  all  monthly  coal-carrying  records, 
with  a  total  of  four  cargoes  amounting  to  19,000  tons, 
brought  to  Boston  from  Baltimore.  Last  October  the 
steamer,  having  finished  her  twelfth  coastal  passage, 
was  allocated  to  the  army.  With  a  general  cargo 
she  sailed  for  a  French  port  on  October  25,  and  left 
Nantes  on  the  return  trip  on  December  2,  arriving 
at  New  York  19  days  later.  Up  to  that  time  the 
steamer  had  logged  23,500  miles  and  had  carried 
more  than  65,000  tons  of  cargo.  Since  then  the 
Tuckahoe  has  added  more  than  14,000  tons  to  her 
record. 


Output  of  All  Grades  Sold  Months  Ahead — 
Now  One  Price  for  Bunkers. 

Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Cardiff,  state 
in  their  weekly  report  that  all  descriptions  of  Welsh 
coal  are  in  active  request,  with  supplies  very  scarce, 
and  orders  exceed  the  prospective  output  for  months 
ahead. 

New  orders  for  the  sale  of  coal  for  bunkering 
steamers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  issued, 
the  neutral  minimum  schedule  having  been  cancelled. 
The  effect  is  to  establish  one  uniform  minimum 
schedule  for  the  steamers  of  all  nationalities.  Pre¬ 
viously  neutrals  were  paying  something  like  10/—  per 
ton  more  than  Allies. 

The  bunker  coal  market  is  very  strong  and  prices 
show  a  rise  of  about  5/ —  per  ton  over  the  Allied  old 
minimum  figure. 

The  schedule  prices  for  cargoes  remain  unchanged 
at  the  following  figures : 


Allied 

Neutral 

Fixed. 

Minimum 

Best  Cardiff,  large . 

..  40/ 

50/ 

Second  Cardiff,  large . 

..  38/6 

47/6 

Small,  No.  1 . . . 

..  28/6 

28/6 

Small,  No.  2 . 

..  28/ 

28/ 

Best  Monmouthshire,  large... 

..  37/ 

45/ 

FREIGHT  MARKET 


Chartering  is  still  restricted  owing  to  difficulty  in 
arranging  loading.  Rates  to  the  ports  specified  are 
approximately  as  follows : 


Gibraltar  . 

..  37/6 

Las  Palmas  . . . . 

....  35/ 

St.  Vincent  . 

. .  40/ 

Genoa  . 

. ...  47/6 

Port  Said  . 

. .  47/6 

River  Plate  . . . . 

, ...  45/ 

Rio  de  Janeiro.. 

..  47/6 

Present  Railroad  Conditions  Due  to  Past 
Misregulation. 

The  request  of  the  Railroad  Administration  for 
$1,200,000,000  instead  of  the  $750,000,000  asked  of  the 
old  Congress,  seems  to  create  some  surprise,  and  the 
whole  railroad  proposition,  as  an  operation,  is  viewed 
as  though  a  new  condition  had  been  forced  upon 
transportation  under  Government  control.  The  facts 
are  that  we  are  now  reaping  the  results  which  must 
inevitably  have  come  from  the  policy  of  starvation 
of  the  railroads,  which  began  under  the  Taft  admin¬ 
istration’s  forcible  opposition  to  raising  freight  rates. 

This  policy  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  many  years,  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  the  government  took  over  the 
roads  and  saved  them  from  general  bankruptcy.  The 
millions  now  required  to  keep  the  roads  up  to  a  bare 
normal  are  a  part  of  the  millions  of  which  the  roads 
were  deprived  in  yearly  earnings,  and  to  which  they 
were  legitimately  entitled  during  the  ten  or  more 
years  past. 

The  amounts  being  paid  out  now,  and  which  will 
continue  to  be  paid  out,  are,  in  a  way,  related  to 
the  sums  which  have  been  lost  by  the  railroads  in 
carrying  goods  below  cost  for  years,  and  to  that 
extent  the  public,  but  especially  the  shippers,  have 
benefited  all  the  time. 

When  the  roads  are  turned  back  to  their  owners, 
a  Government  guarantee  of  earnings  must  continue 
for  a  considerable  period,  as  in  no  other  way,  no 
matter  how  economically  the  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted,  can  the  rate-regulating  body  be  forced  to 
meet  the  situation,  and  in  no  other  way  can  railroad 
credit  be  restored. 

Without  restoration  of  credit  the  whole  structure 
will  sag  towards  dissolution,  as  it  was  doing  before 
the  Government  took  control. — Bache  Review. 


The  report  and  suggestions  of  the  National  Coal 
Association's  committee  on  standard  system  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  analysis  of  cost  of  production  has  been 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  association.  Those 
interested  can  obtain  copies  from  the  Washington 
headquarters.  The  association  has  also  issued  a 
booklet  showing  the  forms  used  by  the  Illinois 
operators’  organizations  in  gathering  cost  data  and 
price  information  from  their  members. 
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Coal  Company  Assists  Boy  Scouts. 


Co.  Sets  Aside  Tract  of  210  Acres  and  Erects  Modern  Camp — 


Allegheny  River  Mining 

Property  Is  Heavily  Timbered  and 

The  Allegheny  River  Mining  Co.  has  turned  over 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Kittanning  and  Ford  City,  Pa.,  a  tract  of  land  con¬ 
taining  210  acres,  in  the  form  of  a  square.  The 
western  section  of  the  farm  is  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  Beaver  or  Glade  Run,  adjacent  to  which 
and  extending  back  to  the  upland  fields  is  a  fine 
stand  of  hardwood  timber,  while  immediately  along 
the  stream  is  a  considerable  body  of  hemlock,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  white  pine.  1  his  stand  of  hemlock  is 
the  only  one  of  consequence  left  in  Armstrong 
County  at  this  time.  The  topography  of  the  farm  is 
rugged  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Run,  with  over¬ 
hanging  rocks  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  while  the 
upland  section  is  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes. 
Several  very  fine  springs  flowing-  from  the  sand  rock 
are  dependable  the  year  round. 

The  property  was  purchased  by  the  Allegheny 
River  Mining  Co.  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is 
part  of  its  large  holdings  of  coal  lands  in  Jefferson 
and  Armstrong  Counties,  approximating  50,000  acres, 
of  which  amount  about  7,000  acres  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  fee  simple,  some  of  such  lands  containing, 
as  in  this  instance,  valuable  timber  tracts,  while 
some  surface  lands  were  purchased  because  owners 
would  not  sell  the  coal  separately  from  the  surface. 

The  original  patent  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  property  now-  made  available 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  was  granted  to  Simon  Fishbaugh 
in  1786,  and  conveys  to  him  a  certain  tract  of  land 
called  “Liberty  Hall.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  Indian  lore,  with  which  this  region  is  rich  in 
tradition,  and  which  is  constantly  kept  alive  by  the 
Indian  names  applying  to  cities,  villages  and  streams 
in  Armstrong  County,  but  in  naming  the  camp  for 
the  Boy  Scouts,  it  became  necessary  to  delve  some¬ 
what  into  Indian  history,  and  to  select  a  name  that 
would  be  not  only  historical  of  the  region,  but  also 
adapted  to  the  environments  of  the  camp.  While 
several  tribes  of  Indians  inhabited  this  region,  the 
“Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  gives  credit  to  the  Delaware  Indians  as  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  region,  therefore  the  name 
“Koo-Wa-Ho-Ke”  is  a  Delaware  Indian  name,  and 
signifies  “Among  the  Pines.” 

The  camp,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River  Mining  Co.,  was  authorized  by  Edward 
F.  Searles,  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  principal  owner  of  the 
Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Railroads  and  the  Allegheny 
River  Mining  Co.  His  philanthropies  for  educational 
uplift  have  been  quietly  and  unostentatiously  carried 


Rich  in  Historic  Associations. 
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out,  but  are  very  extensive,  as  applied  to  both  educa¬ 
tion  and  art. 

The  camp  facilities  for  the  Scouts  consist  of  two 
cabins,  one  being  the  well-known  Northern  type  of 
lob  cabin,  and  the  other  being  the  Southern  type, 
consisting  of  two  cabins,  with  continuous  roof  over 
the  intervening  space  between  the  cabins.  The  tim¬ 
ber  used  in  their  construction  was  cut  entirely  on 
the  property,  and  the  fireplace  is  built  of  native  stone, 
quarried  on  the  premises. 


A  cave  has  been  built  in  the  side  hill,  into  which 
spring  water  is  piped  900  feet,  where  it  is  permitted 
to  drip  down  over  the  rocks  on  the  inside  of  the 
cave  to  keep  it  cool.  The  cabin  is  provided  with 
sufficient  bunks  to  take  care  of  an  entire  troop  of 
thirty-two  Scouts.  The  bunks  are  rustic,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  cabin,  and  each  bunk  is  provided 
with  a  comfortable  mattress.  Over  the  chimney 
breast  is  a  marble  slab,  in  which  are  cut  the  names 
“Liberty  Hall,  1786.” 

On  the  walls  hang  a  copy  of  the  original  Patent 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  Simon 
Fishbaugh,  a  complete  topographical  map  of  the 
farm,  and  a  map  of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government,  showing  the  routes  of 
explorers  and  the  early  roads  and  highways,  among 
which  is  to  be  found  the  “Kittanning  Path,”  extend¬ 
ing  from  Philadelphia  to  Kittanning. 

In  front  of  the  camp  a  dam  is  being  constructed 
across  Beaver  Run,  to  provide  a  suitable  swimming 
pool  for  the  Scouts.  A  fine  flag  pole  stands  in  front 
of  the  camp,  and  at  the  dedication  on  May  24  a  beau¬ 
tiful  8  x  12  American  flag  was  flown,  the  gift  of 
H.  H.  Gardiner,  of  Boston.  Telephone  service  has 
been  established  at  the  camp,  and  numerous  useful 
gifts  have  been  made  by  citizens  interested  in  the 
Boy  Scout  movement. 


BITUMINOUS  OUTPUT  GROWS. 


Tonnage  Increasing  Gradually,  But  Anthra¬ 
cite  Does  Not  Show  Same  Trend. 

Bituminous  output  continues  steadily  on  the  up¬ 
grade,  though  the  rate  of  growth  is  slow  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  still  running  nearly  3,000,000  tons  a  week 
behind  a  year  ago.  The  aggregate  loss  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1  has  been  about  55,000,000  tons  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1918.  The  following  table 
shows  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with 
comparative  figures  for  last  year: 


Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1919 

1918 

April  19  . 

. 7,411,000 

11,044,000 

April  26  . 

. 7,378,000 

11,720,000 

May  3  . 

. 8,022,000 

11,375,000 

May  10  . 

. 8,438,000 

11,576,000 

May  17  . 

. 8,442,000 

11,488,000 

May  24  . 

. 8,719,000 

1 1,569,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below : 


Cars 


Regions — 

May  24 

May  17 

May  10 

Penn,  (except 

Somerset) 

..35,893 

35,600 

34,972 

Cumb.,  Piedmont,  Somerset 

..  6,275 

6,186 

5,913 

Fairmont  . 

.  5,809 

5,573 

5,379 

Ohio  . 

..19,942 

19,563 

18,688 

Smokeless,  East, 

.  Ky.,  etc. 

..25,957 

24,628 

24,323 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West. 

Ky . 

..30,619 

29,103 

30,934 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons : 

Week  ending  Season  to  date 

May  17, 1919.  May  18, 1918.  1919  1918 

911,309  796,727  3,132,157  2,843,011 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Not  only  does  the  anthracite  output  fail  to  show 
any  sustained  increase,  but  the  tonnage  for  the 
latest  week  reported  on  indicates  a  slight  falling  off. 
Below  are  statistics  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 


cent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 

Net  Tons 

Week  ending —  1919  1918 

April  19  1,568,000  1,870,000 

April  26  1,401,000  1,870,000 

May  3  1,695,000  1,960,000 

May  10  1,759,000  2,005,000 

May  17  1,743,000  2,005,000 

May  24  . 1,679.000  2,005,000 
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To  Organize  Coal  Exporting  Association. 

Will  Be  Called  American  Coal  Exporters,  Inc.,  and  Operate  Under  Webb-Poinerene  Law — 
— Plans  Made  Public  at  Last  Week’s  Conference  with  Shipping  Board. 


At  the  invitation  of  Director  of  Operations*  Ros- 
siter  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  aboflt  80  coal  men 
met  in  Washington  on  Thursday  of  last  week  to 
discuss  with  officials  of  the  board  ways  and  means 
for  co-operating  in  the  development  of  a  larger  ex- 
nort  business  in  American  coal.  As  recently  noted  in 
these  columns,  the  Shipping  Board  has  created  a 
Coal  Export  Department,  in  charge  of  H.  Y.  Saint, 
lately  of  Seattle. 

At  last  week’s  conference  Thomas  F.  Farrell, 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  National  Coal  Association  to  form  an 
export  coal  association,  and  Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  export  coal  committee  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  presented  the  plans 
which  they  and  their  colleagues  had  worked  out 
jointly  for  putting  this  arrangement  into  effect. 

The  plans  contemplate  the  immediate  formation 
of  an  association  to  be  known  as  the  American  Coal 
Exporters,  Inc.  This  will  be  organized  by  shippers 
acting  individually  under  the  terms  of  the  Webb- 
.  Pomerene  bill,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  either 
the  -National  Coal  Association  or  the  American 
Mining  Congress. 

Membership  to  Cost  $1,000. 

The  terms  and  qualifications  for  membership  and 
the  suggested  methods  of  operation  are  to  be  as 
follows : 

(1)  A  proposed  membership  fee  of  $1,000. 

(2)  The  association  shall  be  open  to  all  oper¬ 
ators  from  all  fields,  the  only  qualification  being  that 
200,000  tons  annually  shall  be  gotten  together  either 
by  one  operator  or  any  combination  of  operators 
that  is  granted  one  membership. 

(3)  Representation  may  be  in  person  or  by  sales 
agency. 

(4)  A  member  shall  prepare  his  coal  equal  to 
the  best  of  his  field  or  district,  which  in  this  man¬ 
ner  shall  establish  the  standard  of  the  district. 

(5)  The  association  is  not  to  go  out  and  market 
coal,  but  the  members  shall  ship  to  the  association  at 
a  stipulated  price  and  under  the  Federal  Trade  law. 
The  association  shall  purchase  the  coal  at  tidewater 
and  re-sell  it  as  sales  agent  for  the  shipper  under 
the  terms  and  the  Federal  Trade  law.  The  associa¬ 
tion  shall  purchase  the  coal  at  tidewater  and  re-sell 
it  as  sales  agent  for  the  shipper  at  the  price  and 
under  the  terms  stipulated  by  the  latter  and  to  any 
customer  he  may  designate. 

In  further  explanation  Mr.  Farrell  stated  that  the 
only  qualifications  for  membership  are,  first,  min¬ 
imum  quantity;  and,  second,  stated  quality.  “There 
would  be  a  minimum  price  at  the  mines,”  continued 
Mr.  Farrell.  “We  would  sell  at  any  profit  you  wish 
at  the  piers,  upon  any  agreed  terms  of  sale,  commis¬ 
sion  to  be  paid  out  of  selling  price.  The  associa¬ 
tion  simply  contemplates  letting  each  district  go 
out  and  plug  to  get  all  the  business  it  can,  and  if  the 
quality  is  poor  the  district  will  suffer. 

To  Establish  District  Standards. 

“Our  plan  is  that  operators  in  each  field  will 
among  themselves  establish  grades  and  qualities 
and  live  up  to  them.  When  coal  gets  to  tidewater  a 
bill  of  lading  in  various  colors  representing  each 
grade  shall  be  issued  and  will  be  a  guarantee  that 
this  coal  is  of  standard  grade  from  that  district.” 

The  allocation  of  vessels  among  trades  and 
among  exporters  in  the  different  trades  came  in  for 
much  discussion,  as  did  the  form  of  charter  party 
to  be  adopted.  Most  of  the  coal  men  insisted  very 
strongly  that  the  Welsh  form  of  charter,  or  one 
closely  approximating  it,  should  be  used.  This  view 
of  the  situation  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York  exporters,  who  said: 

“In  dealing  with  distant  parties  there  is  one  form 
of  charter  accepted  the  world  over,  i.  e.,  the  Welsh 
form  of  charter  party.  Let  us  have  it  as  a  uniform 
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charter  party.  Under  our  present  form  nothing  is 
clear.  Does  the  ship  furnish  .winches,  derricks  and 
steam?  Under  the  Welsh  form  everybody  under¬ 
stands.”  . 

The  Question  of  Freight  Rates. 

Many  speakers  touched  upon  the  necessity  of  es¬ 
tablishing  competitive  rates  if  permanent  foreign 
markets  are  to  be  built  up  in  competition  with  Great 
Britain.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Foss,  of  the  State 
Department,  made  the  following  announcement : 

“We  have'  reached  the  conclusion  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  developed  the  coal  business  as  a  ballast  prop¬ 
osition  and  that  low  freights  are  due  to  this.  English  • 
bottoms  must  go  out  empty  or  carry  coal.  This  is 
not  true  of  'America,  and  the  State  Department  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Caribbean  region  and  South  America 
are  the  only  permanent  fields  for  American  coal. 
The  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  in  Paris  and  their  present  atti¬ 
tude  is  due  to  this.”  . 

The  extent  to  which  the  world  must  look  to 
America  for  coal  for  several  years  to  come  was 
pointed  out  by  J.  H.  Allport,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  who  made  a  trip  to  France  last 
fall  in  company  with  other  American  coal  men  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  study  con¬ 
ditions  there. 

“The  mines  available  to  the  Allies,”  said  Mr. 
Allport,  “were  so  overworked  during  the  war  that 
development  work  has  fallen  greatly  behind,  and 
it  will  be  at  least  four  years  before  those  mines 
are  again  on  a  normal  basis.  .  Coal  is  therefore  on 
a  par  with  food  for  relief  purposes.  Another  big 
problem  is  the  necessity  for  adequate  bunker  facili¬ 
ties  for  American  ships  and  the  American  Navy.” 

A  number  of  those  present  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  allowing  the  coal  men  to  conduct  their  coal 
business  in  the  old  way,  unhampered  by  war-time 
restrictions  which  are  still  in  effect  and  which  the 
Shipping  Board  apparently  plans  to  perpetuate. 

Mr.  Snyder  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  Co.  asserted  that 
Cuba  would  soon  be  on  an  oil  basis  if  the  freight 
rate  on  coal  to  that  island  is  not  reduced  very  mate¬ 
rially.  He  pointed  out  that  Mexican  oil  interests 
are  planning  to  build  tank  steamers  and  storage 
facilities  with  a  view  to  pushing  the  sale  of  their 
product  in  Cuba,  and  some  boats  are  already  under 
construction. 

Proposed  Method  of  Allocating  Ships 

In  regard  to  the  allocating  of  ships  to  different 
firm  of  exporters,  Mr.  Farrell  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

(1) .  That  exporters  shall  present  to  the  Shipping 
Board  proper  credentials  of  firm  offers.  The  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  shall  then  indicate  whether  the  required 
tonnage  is  available,  and  if  so  prepare  the  charter 
party. 

(2) .  If  bottoms  are  available  a  rate  shall  be 
quoted  and  a  definite  period  of  acceptance  offered. 

(3) .  Appioving  the  establishment  of  the  Coal 
Export  Depaitment  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
and  recommending  that  the  manager  be  given 
authority. 

Mr.  Saint  announced  that  his  department  wanted 
to  know  all  about  the  firms  with  whom  they  will 
deal  and  that  a  questionnaire  covering  the  various 
items  upon  which  information  is  desired  will 
shortly  be  sent  out. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  Shipping  Board 
expected  to  allocate  vessels  for  exporting  about 
1,500,000  tons  of  coal  between  July  1  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  during  April  this  year  amounted  to  299,046  tons, 
compared  with  571,579  tons  during  same  month  of 
1918,  a  decree  of  276,533  tons,  or  4.85  per  cent. 
For  the  four  months  tonnage  carried  amounted  to 
1,350,770  tons,  against  2,029,138  tons,  a  decrease  of 
668,368  tons,  or  32.9  per  cent. 


WARNS  OF  COAL  SHORTAGE. 


N.  C.  A.  Points  Out  Grave  Danger  of  a 
Serious  Situation  Next  Winter. 

Following  the  warning  of  a  probable  coal  short¬ 
age  made  by  President  Harry  N.  Taylor  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  his  speech  of  accept¬ 
ance  at  the  recent  Chicago  convention,  a  special 
committee  of  that  organization  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  output  of 
bituminous  coal  has  been  curtailed  this  year  and  em¬ 
phasizing  Mr.  Taylor’s  admonition  to  buy  early. 

The  committee,  headed  by  F.  S.  Peabody  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  pointing  to’the  production  decrease  of  50,000,- 
000  tons  from  Jan.  1  to  May  10  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  declared  there  are  grave  dangers  of  a 
labor  shortage,  and  urged  that  consumers  place 
their  orders  now  and  thus  set  the  partly  idle  mines 
in  full  swing  again. 

“A  situation  alive  with  possibilities  of  the  gravest 
consequences  confronts  the  people  with  respect  to 
their  coal  supply  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter,” 
says  the  statement.  “The  association  regards  the 
prospect  with  such  misgiving  that  it  would  be  remiss 
in  its  plain  duty  if  it  failed  to  call  attention  publicly 
to  the  facts. 

Present  Bituminous  Output  Inadequate. 

“Ever  since  the  armistice  was  signed  production 
of  bituminous  coal  has  fallen  far  below  the  tonnage 
necessary  to  maintain  if  the  country’s  normal  needs 
are  to  be  met.  Official  returns  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  show  that  from  January  1  to 
May  10  the  output  of  all  the  mines  in  the  country 
dropped  25  per  cent,  below  production  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  or  approximately 
50,000,000  tons. 

“The  mines  now  are  producing  coal  at  the  rate 
of  8,000,000  tons  a  week.  They  should  be  produc¬ 
ing  11,000,000  tons  if  the  people  are  to  have  enough 
coal. 

“Unless  the  lost  production  is  made  up,  at  least 
in  large  part,  domestic  consumers  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  fuel  next  winter,  the  transporta¬ 
tion  agencies  will  be  crippled,  public  utilities  gen¬ 
erally  will  have  to  curtail  their  activities,  indus¬ 
tries  will  run  on  part  time,  and  all  the  distress  due 
to  the  coal  shortage  of  1917-18  will  be  repeated,  per¬ 
haps  even  aggravated  and  intensified. 

Labor  Situation  Is  Diquieting. 

“It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  make  up  the  tonnage  already  lost  if  the  mines 
were  all  to  start  working  full  time  to-morrow. 
Already  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  certain  coal 
fields ;  in  others  there  is  every  indication  that  there 
soon  will  be  a  labor  shortage,  and  the  industry  gen¬ 
erally  faces  the  loss  of  40,000  foreign-born  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  made  their  plans  to  return  to 
Europe  as  soon  as  they  can  get  passage. 

“Many  already  have  gone  back,  and  there  will 
not  be  men  to  take  their  places,  for  immigration  is 
restricted  and  the  tide  of  transatlantic  travel,  as 
soon  as  peace  is  signed,  will  flow  strongly  to  Europe. 
In  addition,  the  industry  faces  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  men  who  are  seeking  and  obtaining  less  hazard¬ 
ous  work  at  more  regular  working  time. 

“The  entire  cause  is  failure  of  the  public  to  keep 
the  mines  going  full  time  by  placing  its  orders  for 
coal.  The  miners  are  now  working  half-time  and 
quarter-time. 

“Stocks  accumulating  during  the  fall  of  last  year 
have  been  almost  depleted,  and  within  a  few  months 
everybody  will  be  trying  to  place  orders.  It  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  mines  to  produce 
sufficient  coal  in  the  short  time  then  remaining 
before  cold  weather  to  meet  the  demand. 

“Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  urged  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  place  its  orders  now.  The  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  emphatically  endorses  this  advice.  For  the 
man  who  longer  delays  in  arranging  for  his  coal 
supply  for  next  fall  and  winter  stands  in  grave 
danger  of  not  getting  it.” 
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It  is  understood  that  only  the  income  tax  prevents 
the  passing  of  control  of  the  Crowell  &  Thurlow 
Steamship  Co.,  which  has  $1,000,000  of  capital  stock 
divided  into  100,000  shares  of  $10  par  value  each. 
The  $10  shares  now  are  quoted  at  $78  bid,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  principal  stockholding  interests  in  the 
company  have  received  an  offer  of  $100  a  share. 
Inasmuch  as  they  were  original  subscribers  to  the 
old  stock  at  $10  a  share,  such  a  sale  would  show  them 
practically  900  per  cent  profit.  The  income  tax  is 
levied  on  the  excess  of  the  selling  price  over  the  cost 
price,  or  the  quotation  as  of  March  1,  1913,  assuming 
the  stock  was  bought  prior  to  that  date.  Crowell  & 
Thurlow  Steamship  Co.  owns  seven  practically  new 
cargo  boats,  ranging  from  5,000  tons  deadweight  to 
9,500  tons;  also,  a  smaller  boat,  the  Tampico,  of 
3,100  tons;  aggregate  tonnage,  53,800.  In  shipping 
circles  it  is  stated  that  on  present  rates  the  Crowell 
&  Thurlow  fleet  can  earn  $80  a  ton,  or  $4,000,000 
yearly. 


CANADA’S  FUEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Receipts.  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Bituminous  . 10,743,473  7,776,415  6,474,683  9,504,552  16,192,714  13,656,360 

Anthracite  .  4,642,057  4,435,010  4,077,192  4,507,815  5,025,185  4,785,160 

Coke  ....  723,906  553,046  637,857  757,116  842,253  1,174,190 

Rituminous  dust...  2,816.423  2,509,632  2,580,141  3,505,236  3,237,060 

Total  . 18,925,859  15,274,103  13,769,873  18,622,853  22,060,152  22,852,770 

Exports  of  coal  amounted  to  1,634,582  tons  in  1911;  2,173,839  tons  in  1912; 
1,631,586  tons  in  1913;  1,423,126  tons  in  1914;  1,826,233  tons  in  1915;  2,135,359 
tons  in  1916;  1,733,156  tons  in  1917,  and  1,884,681  tons  in  1918. 


TO  LEASE. 

Coal  lands  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  to  lea^e 
on  royalty  basis;  good  grade  of  coal;  heirs  of 
George  F.  Baer,  deceased,  late  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Address  Heber  Y.  Yost,  Agent,  Box  84,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

SALESMAN  WANTED.— Good  opening 
for  active  young  man  to  become  connected 
with  old  New  England  wholesale  concern. 
General  knowledge  of  anthracite  and  bitum¬ 
inous  necessary.  Give  particulars  including 
references.  Address;  “Box  10,”  care  Sa- 
ward’s  Journal. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  have  been  moved  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia.  John 
E.  Lloyd,  the  new  president  of  that  organization, 
is  a  citizen  of  the  latter  city,  as  is  also  Samuel  R. 
Crowell,  the  treasurer.  With  the  removal  of  Sec¬ 
retary-Manager  E.  B.  Gordon  to  Philadelphia,  the 
principal  officers  can  keep  in  daily  touch  with  each 
other  and  the  handling  of  business  will  be  greatly 
expedited.  With  the  ending  of  Government  con¬ 
trol,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  as  formerly  for 
maintaining  a  Washington  office. 


The  court  action  begun  by  the  authorities  of  sev¬ 
eral  communities  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania, 
to  compel  the  tax  commissioners  to  raise  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  coal  land  in  that  county,  has  failed  through 
an  error  in  drawing  up  the  application  for  a  man- 
damus. 
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Platform  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 


The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  assem¬ 
bled  in  annual  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
June  4,  1919,  adopts  the  subjoined  declarations  as  an 
expression  of  its  beliefs  and  convictions  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  mentioned. 

Definition  of  Functions  in  Coal. 

The  coal  industry  is  naturally  divisible  into  three 
functions  defined  as  follows : 

Production — This  includes  all  work  necessary  to 
mine  and  load  the  coal  on  the  car  under  the  tipple, 
breaker,  rescreening  plant ; 

Wholesaling — This  includes  all  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  connected  with  the  marketing  of  coal  in  car- 
lots  or  larger  quantities ; 

Retailing — This  includes  all  acts  and  obligations 
incident  to  the  marketing  of  coal  in  less  than  car 
lots. 

The  manner  in  which  any  wholesale  distributer  of 
coal  is  compensated  for  his  services  in  no  way  alters 
or  can  alter  the  fact  that  he  is  a  wholesaler  if  he 
receives  coal  in  wholesale  quantities  and  markets  it. 

The  coal  industry  cannot  enjoy  the  prosperity  it 
deserves  until  each  function  receives  a  compensa¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  its  investment  risk  and  serv- 
4  ice.  Therefore,  the  coal  industry  cannot  prosper 
properly  until  there  is  a  commonly  recognized  mer¬ 
chandising  margin  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
mine  price  and  payable  to  whoever  distributes  the 
coal  at  wholesale.  The  margin  should  be  an  adequate 
percentage  of  the  mine  price. 

The  Association’s  Standard: 

No  association  of  wholesalers  can  safely  assume 
to  dictate  to  others  what  shall  be  their  standard  of 
morality  or  of  business  ethics.  But,  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  can  and  does  reserve  the 
right  to  choose  as  its  members  those,  only,  who  in 
coal  wholesaling  have  established  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  business  morality.  To  this  end  the  members 
assign  to  their  properly  constituted  authorities  the 
duty  to  reject  from  membership  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  practices  tend  to  lower  this  association’s  fixed 
standards  of  practice. 

Uniform  Sales  Contract: 

A  coal  contract  has  been  too  often  considered  as 
merely  a  buyer’s  option.  This  practice  cannot  be 
entirely  eradicated  until  there  has  been  adopted  a 
uniform  contract — uniform  as  to  stipulations  and  re¬ 
quirements  although  not  necessarily  as  to  phrasing — 
which  is  binding  upon  all  and  is  enforced  by  all. 

Railway  Claims : 

In  law  and  in  fact  a  railroad  company  is  required 
to  deliver  to  the  consignee  the  identical  quality  and 
quantity  of  coal  which  it  received  from  the  consignor. 
Therefore,  in  law  and  in  fact  the  difference  between 
the  weight  at  point  of  origin  and  destination  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  valid  and  binding  claim  against 
the  carriers  in  favor  of  the  consignee. 

The  rules  recently  drawn  to  expedite  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  such  claims  and  concurred  in  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
are  in  no  sense  to  be  considered  a  waiver  of  the 
legal  rights  of  consignor  or  consignee  as  herein  out¬ 
lined.  These  rules  commend  themselves  as  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  businesslike  effort  to  get  quick  settlement 
of  all  claims  by  minor  concessions  from  strict  legal 
practices,  but  their  full  value  must  depend  wholly 
upon  strict  compliance  with  their  provisions. 

Exclusive  Agency  Contracts : 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  business  that  a 
producer,  to  gain  for  himself  an  advantage  in  a 
certain  market,  may  establish  therein  an  exclusive 
sales  agency. 

It  is  an  equally  established  principle  in  business 
that  the  merchant  buys  where  he  can  and  sells  where 
he  benefits  the  most. 

If  a  wholesale  merchant  purchases  coal  from  an 
operator  under  an  agreement  to  protect  an  existing 
exclusive  agency  contract  and  violates  that  agree¬ 
ment,  his  action  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  with 
which  he  thereby  puts  himselfi  out  of  harmony. 

Differentials  Between  S’zes : 

In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  price  differential  between  the  various 


sizes  of  coal,  the  said  differential  increasing  as  the 
size  of  the  coal  decreased.  This  system  is  essentially 
a  relic  of  a  time  when  only  the  larger  pieces  of  coal 
had  any  commercial  value.  The  fact  upon  which 
these  differentials  once  rested  no  longer  exists. 

Therefore,  on  principle,  to  continue  to  maintain 
these  price  differentials  between  the  various  sizes  is 
wrong. 

It  should  be  the  effort  of  all  wholesalers  in  coal 
to  remove  these  differentials  at  the  earliest  possible 
dale  by  the  adoption  of  uniform  practices  relative 
thereto. 

Demurrage  and  Reconsigning  Charges  : 

During  the  exercise -of  the  war  powers  of  the 
President,  the  carriers  were  placed  under  bederal 
control  and  built  up  a  system  of  demurrage  and  re¬ 
consigning  charges  which  were  clearly  excessive. 

The  civil  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  govern 
in  times  of  peace  stipulate  that  any  and  all  demurrage 
and  reconsigning  charges  shall  be  only  such  as  are 
fair  and  reasonable. 

Since  the  wjir  is  now  at  an  end;  since  the  civil 
laws  are  thereby  reinstated ;  and  since  existing  de¬ 
murrage  and  reconsigning  charges,  contrary  to  the 
civil  law,  are  excessive,  there  must  be  an  immediate 
reinstatements  of  those  charges  only  which  are  al¬ 
lowed  under  the  civil  laws. 

The  same  civil  laws  declare  that  the  railway  shall, 
upon  application  by  a  shipper,  name  and  maintain 
through  rates  and  through  routes  for  the  movement 
of  any  commodity  to  any  point.  While  acting  under 
the  war  powers  of  the  President,  the  carriers  sub¬ 
stituted  for  this  civil  law  the  practice  of  charging 
local  class  rates  on  any  coal  which  had,  for  any 
reasons,  been  reconsigned.  This  practice,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  civil  law,  must  now  cease. 

Government  Ownership : 

It  has  been  the  American  experience  during  the 
war — as  it  has 'been  the  experience  of  other  govern¬ 
ments  both  before  and  during  the  war — that  govern¬ 
ment  operations  of  any  business  or  detailed  super¬ 
vision  thereof  is  not  conducive  to  either  economy  or 
efficiency,  but  to  the  contrary.  Therefore,  neither 
Government  ownership  of  coal  nor  detailed  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  business  is  of  benefit  to  the  people, 
and  all  tendencies  in  either  direction  are  condemned. 

Railroad  Control  of  Coal  Properties : 

On  principle,  the  ownership  of  coal  land  and  the 
operation  of  coal  mines  by  the  common  carriers  is 
contrary  to  good  public  policy.  Therefore,  the  com¬ 
plete  and'  final  divorcement  of  the  railways  from  the 
coal  industry  should,  be  effected  at  the  time  the  rail¬ 
ways  arc  returned  from  public  to  private  control. 

A  tax  on  transportation  is  unsound  economically. 
The  present  practice  of  assessing  such  a  tax  should 
be  discontinued. 

Signed  in  the  State  of  Cleveland,  County  of 
Cuyahoga,  State  of  Ohio,  this  Fourth  Day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1919. 


In  England,  as  in  this  country,  the  increase  in 
miners’  earnings  in  recent  years  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  Not  only  is  there  a  higher  rate 
paid  per  ton,  or  per  day,  but  there  is  a  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  work,  so  that  annual  earnings  are  much 
greater.  Instead  of  being  among  the  most  poorly 
paid  and  the  most  miserably  circumstanced  of  work¬ 
ing  people,  the  miners  are  doing  pretty  well,  although, 
as  recently  mentioned,  the  continuation  of  old-time 
housing  conditions  in  certain  places  on  the  other  side 
seems  to  constitute  a  just  grievance. 


The  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  the  Conlon  Coal  Co.,  the 
Haddock  Mining  Co.,  and.  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.  are  included  in  a  list  of  Wyoming 
Valley  employers  who  have  made  formal  public  an¬ 
nouncement  that  former  employees  who  went  to  war 
will  be  reinstated  in  their  old  jobs  as  fast  as  they  re¬ 
turn  to  claim  them. 


G.  L.  Blanchard,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  lllinois-Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  at  Rockford,  Ill.,  Thursday. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

C.  E.  Karstrom,  sales  manager  of  the  Big  Creek 
Collieries  Co.,  made  a  flying  trip  to  Iowa  early  this' 
week. 

F.  C.  Hatton,  president  of  the  Hatton-Brown  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.,  transacted  important  business  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

W.  M.  Anderson  has  become  the  sales  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  in  Michigan, 
traveling  out  from  Cincinnati. 

W.  C.  Hill,  sales  manager  of  Thos.  N.  Mordue 
Coal  Co.,  is  making  a  trip  through  the  northwest 
in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

Thos.  N.  Mordue,  of  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  second  week’s  stay  in  West 
Virginia  planning  the  opening  of  new  operations. 

F.  M.  Wattles,  treasurer  of  the  Interstate  &  Dock 
Co.,  went  to  Cincinnati  last  week  to  get  into  closer 
touch  with  “Cincy”  coal  trade  conditions  and  confer 
with  the  company’s  branch  men  there. 

W.  H.  Underwood,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  St. 
Louis  office  of  Domhoff  &  Joyce,  has  become  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  that  company,  succeeding 
the  late  C.  H.  Jenkins. 

Bruce  B.  Hanger,  sales  director  of  the  Diamond 
Coal  Co.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  passed  through  Chi¬ 
cago  recently  on  his  way  to  Baraboo,  Wis.,  to  visit 
his  parents  and  the  old-home  friends. 

Chicago  representatives  of  Western  Kentucky  oper¬ 
ators  report  a  meeting  of  their  principals  in  Louis¬ 
ville  last  week  to  decide  on  entering  the  Cincinnati 
market  in  competition  with  the  West  Virginia  and 
Eastern  Kentucky  products.  The  decision,  it  is 
stated,  was  an  affirmative  one. 

The  Coal  Trade  Chronicle  issued  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois-Wis- 
consin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  again 
made  its  appearance  and  is  full  of  retail  coal  trade 
information  and  “boost  and  pep”  for  the  Rockford 
convention  and  the  association’s  future  work 
generally. 

The  annual  trade  tour  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic 
&  Commerce  Association  was  held  this  week.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Ashland  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  represented 
the  coal  interests.  The  tour  was  through  Central 
and  Northern  Minnesota  and  included  stops  at  more 
than  60  towns. 

Arthur  P.  Sheldon  delivered  a  sales  lecture,  the 
last  of  this  season’s  series  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  last 
Monday  night.  His  keynote  w'as  “service,  backed 
up  by  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  your  cus¬ 
tomer  as  well  as  in  yourself  and  the  concern  you 
represent.  The  time  has  gone  by,”  said  he,  “when 
real  success  can  be  built  without  due  regard  to  the 
equities  of  the  case.” 

A  barrage  of  sorrow  was  thrown  over  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  trade  by  the  news  from  St.  Louis  of  the 
death  of  John  P.  Reese,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Superior  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Reese  was 
elected  a  director-at-large  at  the  recent  National 
Coal  Association  convention  in  Chicago  and  has  been 
a  large  figure  in  the  coal  operating  trade  of  the  West. 
His  company’s  general  headquarters  are  in  St.  Louis 
and  the  operations  are  located  in  the  5th  and  9th 
Illinois  districts.  Resolutions  of  sympathy,  express¬ 
ing  hope  for  his  early  recovery,  were  adopted  at  the 
recent  convention. 

The  following  Chicago  wholesalers  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Cleveland  this  week:  G.  H. 
Merryweather,  member  national  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  Waubun  Coal  Co. ;  E.  M.  Platt,  Platt  &  Brahm 
Coal  Co.,  national  director;  L.  Romanski,  national 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co. ;  Thomas 
H.  Cochran,  Ender  C.  &  C.  Co.;  D.  C.  Shoemaker, 
local  president  Consumers  Co. ;  L.  H.  Dayhoff,  Re¬ 
public  C.  &  C.  Co.;  C.  E.  Kline,  Waubun  Coal  Co.; 

G.  F.  Stahmer,  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co. ;  Clark  Rob¬ 
erts,  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.;  J.  H.  Stickney,  S.  C. 
Schenck  &  Co.;  Otto  H.  Iledrich,  Otto  H.  Hedrich 
&  Co. 
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COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  


SAWARD’S  ANNUAL  $2. 


0.  de  L.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3215  Rector 


Write  us  lor  prices  on  ail 
standard  grades  of 

ANTHRACITE  and 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 


PIPER’S  SONMAN 


WM.  A.  WEBB,  President 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 


ii 


NEW  YORK,  No.  1  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


“PORTAGE  COAL” 

From  Central  Pennsylvania  Region — a  high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  steam  coal.  Georges  Creek  (Md.)  High  Grade  Steam  Coal.  Also  West  Virginia  gas  and 

steam  coal.  We  have  the  coa!,  awaiting  your  order,  and  can  ship  immediately. 

JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Street  SHIPPERS  J.  IM.  Crichton,  Sec.  Xrcas. 


CLITTER  COAL  COMPANY 

90  WEST  STREET,  IME2W  YORK 

BEST  GRADES 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1038 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Li\ac£t?.,?c.  Bituminous 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec *y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc, 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD — KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
Eafttam  Rsprfiantativs,  E.  L.  HAYNER*  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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WHY  PRICES  WILL  JUMP. 


Pittsburgh  Officials  Foresee  Conditions  Prom¬ 
ising  Early  Advance  in  Quotations. 

Pittsburgh,  June  4. — A  coal  shortage  of  country¬ 
wide  extent  next  winter  is  predicted  by  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  A.  W.  Calloway,  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Terminal  R.  R.  &  Coal  Co.,  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Operators’  Association  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  the  subject  was  discussed  at 
length.  Already  the  coal  shortage  has  begun  to 
manifest  itself,  especially  in  the  West  Virginia 
fields,  and  by  next  November,  they  declared,  it  will 
have  reached  its  full  proportions. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  Mr. 
Morrow  and  Mr.  Calloway  for  the  approaching  coal 
famine :  An  unparalleled  labor  shortage,  insufficient 
railroad  transportation  facilities  and  equipment,  un¬ 
precedented  export  demand  for  fuel,  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  as  fuel  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  due 
to  the  West  Virginia  law  restricting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  gas  outside  that  State,  and,  lastly,  and  the 
principal  cause,  failure  of  the  big  consumers  to 
stock  up  early  when  prices  are  low  and  production 
better  than  it  will  be  in  the  winter. 

The  present  shortage  of  coal  could  not  be  made 
up,  they  declare,  even  with  a  100  per  cent,  labor 
supply  and  a  capacity  car  supply.  Mr.  Morrow  and 
Mr.  Calloway  declared  where  the  consumers  made 
their  mistake  was  entertaining  the  opinion  that  prices 
are  abnormal  and  were  bound  to  come  down. 

“There  never  were  ‘war  prices,’  ”  declared  Mr. 
Calloway.  “The  Government  allowed  the  producer 
to  sell  coal  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  It 
became  the  popular  opinion  that  this  constituted  a 
war-price  fixing.  It  did,  in  one  sense,  but  not  the 
fixing  of  a  high  price  such  as  was  the  case  in  the 
markets  for  other  commodities.  In  fact,  coal  was 
about  the  cheapest  necessary  commodity  during  the 
war,  and  now,  if  anything,  it  is  below  what  it  really 
should  be  selling  for.  Those  who  held  off  in  their 
buying  in  the  hope  that  prices  would  fall  are  really 
responsible  for  the  famine  which  is  inevitable.” 

Great  Labor  Shortage  Impending.  , 

They  confirmed  reports  that  the  nation  is  about 
to  experience  the  greatest  mine  labor  shortage  in 
history,  and  as  evidence  of  this,  they  pointed  to 
official  statistics  showing  that  40,000  miners  are 
leaving  this  country  now,  or  preparing  to  leave 
soon  for  their  former  homes  in  Europe. 

“They  have  the  money  now — plenty  of  it,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Morrow,  “and  are  going  back  home.” 

Both  declared  that  the  shortage  now  beginning 
to  manifest  symptoms  was  foreseen  as  long  ago  as 
1910.  At  that  time  the  coal  consuming  world,  they 
declared,  was  warned.  In  1917,  they  recalled,  there 
was  a  shortage,  and  it  was  hoped,  after  recovery 
from  this,  that  the  public  would  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  suffered  at  that  time,  and  thus  avert  a 
repetition  of  the  situation. 

The  West  Virginia  coal  market,  they  declared,  is 
“closing  up” — sold  out — and  for  this  reason  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  high  grade  gas  coal  and  smokeless  coal  also 
is  showing  a  tendency  to  advance.  In  fact,  higher 
prices  than  those  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field  since  the  war  started,  are  reported 
now,  though  unofficially. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  great  shortage  threatened 
very  soon  in  the  West  Virginia  market,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row  and  Mr.  Calloway  said  that  only  last  week  the 
Navy  inquired  for  3,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  re¬ 
sponses  received  represented  just  1,500,000  tons — 
only  one-half  of  the  requirements.  West  Virginia 
mine-run,  they  said,  is  now  selling  at  from  $2.75  a 
ton  to  $3.60  a  ton,  and  domestic  sizes  from  $3  to 
$4.50  per  ton. 

Europe  alone  reported  .only  last  week  a  coal  short¬ 
age  of  more  than  54,000,000  tons.  And  just  as  soon 
as  sufficient  ocean  transportation  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able,  it  was  predicted,  the  rush  of  coal  from  this 
country  to  Europe  will  begin.  Supplying  of  export 
demand  is  going  to  be  hindered  later  on,  it  was 
pointed  out,  by  the  presidential  order  giving  pre¬ 
cedence  and  priority  on  foodstuffs  to  Europe. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

Charles  W.  Grindal,  the  only  coal  dealer  in  Ells¬ 
worth,  Me.,  a  city  of  4,000  inhabitants,  died  from 
apoplexy  while  driving  his  automobile  home  from 
Boston,  being  taken  ill  at  Kennebunk,  about  100  miles 
from  Boston  and  one-third  the  way  home.  He  was 
about  45  years  old. 

Coal  handlers  employed  by  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  struck  the  other  day  for  75  cents  an  hour,  which 
was  the  pay  they  had  been  receiving  for  overtime. 
Now  they  want  $1  overtime  and  $1.40  Sundays  and 
holidays,  instead  of  $1.  Strikebreakers  who  took 
their  places  quit  soon  afterwards. 

W.  A.  Clark  had  a  lucky  escape  the  other  day 
.while  on  his  way  to  the  Boston  Coal  Exchange’s 
office,  where  he  is  “on  deck”  practically  all  of  the 
time,  from  his  home  in  Northampton.  Mr.  Clark  was 
driving  his  car  down  a  steep  hill  in  Worcester  when 
suddenly  the  steering  gear  went  out  of  commis¬ 
sion.  Fortunately,  he  reached  the  level  ground  all 
right  and  the  car  stopped  within  a  short  distance 
without  doing  any  damage. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  just  made  by  Chairman  Cole  of  the  State 
Waterways  Commission  that  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  purchase  of  the  Commonwealth  the  new 
drydock  nearly  completed  at  South  Boston,  for 
$3,190,000,  and  is  to  buy  30  acres  of  flats,  mostly 
under  water  at  present,  adjoining  for  $1,061,000,  on 
which  a  great  naval  base  will  be  constructed.  The 
money  thus  secured  the  State  commission  is  to  use, 
Mr.  Cole  said,  to  make  further  important  harbor 
improvements,  some  of  which  will  be  for  better  coal¬ 
handling  facilities.  The  general  scheme  on  which 
the  national  and  state  governments  are  co-operating 
should  add  much  to  the  coal  business  of  the  port 
when  finally  completed. 


Motor  Truck  Taxeg. 

Bills  now  pending  before  the  Legislature  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  larger  registration  fees  for  motor  trucks 
will  hit  the  coal  trade  in  Massachusetts  hard.  The 
bill  offered  by  the  committee  on  roads  and  bridges 
is  less  severe  than  that  from  the  special  commis¬ 
sion  which  inquired  into  the  subject,  but  its  serious¬ 
ness  for  coal  dealers  is  shown  by  these  figures.  One 
large  Boston  concern  has  115  coal  trucks  of  various 
sizes.  It  has  23  one-ton  trucks,  which  at  present  are 
charged  a  fee  of  $5  each  for  registration,  or  a  total 
of  $115,  and  under  the  proposed  scale  the  charge  will 
be  $10,  or  $230;  47  two-ton  trucks,  present  fee  $8, 
proposed  fee,  $20;  four  3j4-ton  trucks,  present  fee, 
$14,  proposed,  $40;  one  4-ton  truck,  present  fee,  $14, 
proposed,  $50;  29  5-ton  trucks,  present  fee,  $17,  pro¬ 
posed,  $100;  nine  5j4-ton  trucks,  present  fee,  $20, 
proposed,  $150;  two  one-half-ton  trucks,  present  fee, 
$5,  proposed,  $10.  In  other  words,  the  extra  cost, 
if  this  proposed  plan  is  put  through,  would  be  $4,406 
for  this  one  concern.  Another  coal  company  which 
had  standardized  its  trucks  and  has  50  each  of  two 
tons  capacity,  now  pays  $8  each,  or  a  total  of  $400, 
and  would  have  to  pay  $20  each,  or  a  total  of  $1,000, 
an  additional  cost  of  $600,  or  an  increase  of  150 
per  cent. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  5. — Through  the  influence 
of  coal  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology  has  instituted  a  new 
department  for  the  scientific  training  of  young  coal 
miners.  Twenty  free  scholarships  will  be  given  the 
sons  cf  old  coal  miners,  one  at  a  time  to  the  son  of 
a  miner  in  every  company  interested  in  the  plan.  The 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  the  Ellsworth  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  and  the  Hecla 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  are  active  in  the  movement. 
It  has  long  been  noted  that  the  sons  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  miners  seldom  take  up  their  forbears’  calling, 
and  thus  are  lost  every  year  thousands  of  young 
men  especially  fitted  to  take  places  in  the  mining 
industry.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  encouraging  the 
younger  generation  to  take  an  interest  in  mining  as 
a  real  scientific  calling  that  the  new  mining  educa¬ 
tional  idea  has  been  conceived. 


More  Railroad  Contracts. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  awarded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  coal  contracts,  covering  the  period  May  1, 
1919,  to  April  1,  1920: 


Price, 


Company — 

Tons. 

net  ton 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  C.  &  C.  Co 

. 315,000 

$2.50 

Percy  Heilner  &  Son . 

. 115,000 

2.10 

Percy  Heilner  &  Son . 

.  30,000 

2.00 

Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co . 

.  42,000 

1,75 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

. 300,000 

1.50 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer . 

. 294,000 

2.10 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer . 

.  80,000 

2.00 

Yough.  &  Ohio  Coal  Co. . . . 

.  70,000 

2.10 

Moreland  Coke  Co . 

.  75,000* 

1.70 

‘Slack. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  has  made 

contracts  as  below  for  the  ten  months  June 

E  1919, 

to  April  1,  1920: 

Price, 

Company — 

Tons. 

net  ton 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  50,000 

$1.88 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Co . 

.  50,000 

2.00 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer . 

. 150,000 

2.00 

Moreland  Coke  Co . 

.  50,000 

1.74 

Beahm  &  Co . 

.  30,000 

1.95 

Cortright  Coal  Co . 

.  50,000 

2.00 

Pioneer  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  60,000 

2.00 

Maryland  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  25,000 

2.00 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

The  following  contracts 

have  been  posted  by  the 

Jersey  Central  Railroad,  running  to  the  first  of  next 

April : 

Price, 

Company — 

Tons. 

net  ton 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  50,000 

$1.88 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer . 

.  60,000 

2.30 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer . 

. 100,000 

2.00 

Pioneer  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  50,000 

2.00 

Percy  Heilner  &  Son . 

.  75,000 

2.00 

Baltimore 

&  Ohio. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  contracted  for 
tonnage  as  follows,  the  amounts  specified  represent- 

ing  daily  deliveries  running 

for  an  indefinite  period : 

Tons 

Price, 

Company — 

per  day 

net  ton 

Franklin  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  500 

$1.75 

Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co. .  . . 

.  200 

2.00 

Atlantic  Big  Vein  C.  Co... 

.  150 

2.15 

Peerless  C.  M.  Co . 

.  200 

1.80 

Indian  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.  . . 

.  100 

1.90 

Doyle  Coal  Co . 

.  100 

2.25 

Springfield  Coal  Co . 

.  150 

1.90 

W.  J.  Rainey . 

.  200 

2.00 

Erie. 


The  Erie  Railroad  has  placed  fuel  contracts  as 


below  for  the  period  to  April 

Company — 

1,  ,1920: 

Tons. 

Price, 
net  ton 

Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  C. 

Co. 

.  .425,000 

$2.50 

Globe  Coal  Co . 

..154,000 

2.35 

Globe  Coal  Co . 

..174.000 

2.20 

Globe  Coal  Co . 

.  .168,000 

1.95 

Globe  Coal  Co . 

. .  4,000* 

1.80 

Yough.  &  Ohio  C.  Co . 

..150,000 

2.10 

Yough.  &  Ohio  C.  Co.... 

..  19,000* 

2.00 

Progress  Coal  Co . 

..  83,000 

2.10 

Big  Vein  Coal  Co . 

..  60,000 

2.20 

Kendall  Coal  Mining  Co. 

..  90,000 

2.10 

G.  A.  Enos  Coal  Co . 

..  65,000 

2.10 

Sterling  Coal  Co . 

..  60,000 

2.75 

F.  M.  Kirk  Coal  Co . 

..100,000 

2.45 

Paul  Beckwith  . 

..  60,000 

2.35 

N.  W.  Mining  &  Ex.  Co.. 

.  .900,000 

2.50 

Frank  A.  Filer . 

..  73,000 

2.35 

Blossburg  Coal  Co . 

^Screenings. 

. .  190,000 

2.95 

The  Seaboard  Coal  Co., 

with  offices  in 

the  Union 

Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  is  now  selling  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Company’s  product  in  Southern  markets. 
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NOTES  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

Thomas  A.  Doyle,  well  known  to  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  trade,  was  in  Pittsburgh  Tuesday  on  his 
way  back  to  Fairmont  from  France,  where  he  served 
as  a  captain  in  the  heavy  artillery. 

Walter  D.  Calverley,  head  of  the  Calverley  coal 
interests  of  Pittsburgh,  predicts  that  by  September 
1  one-third  of  the  mines  throughout  the  country  will 
be  crippled  by  the  shortage  of  labor. 

Eighteen  mines  owned  and  operated  by  the  Hicks 
Coal  Co.  in  the  Kiskiminetas  Valley  started  to  work 
full  time  Monday  last.  The  mines  have  been  oper¬ 
ated  on  an  average  of  two  days  a  week  since 
January  1. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  have  signified  their  in¬ 
tention  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  September. 29  and  30  and  October  1.  Five 
thousand  miners  from  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
attend,  and  give  exhibitions  of  safety  training. 


R.  B.  Jones,  R.  A.  Douglass  and  H.  N.  Page,  of 
the  Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co.,  attended  the  Illinois-Wis- 
consin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Rockford  this  week. 

General  Manager  Hughes,  of  the  Audubon  Coal 
Co.,  Henderson,  Ky.,  was  in-  town  this  week  con¬ 
ferring  with  his  distributing  committee  and  looking 
over  the  situation  at  first  hand. 

H.  S.  Wright,  of  the  Republic  C.  &  C.  Co.,  spent 
.part  of  the  week  at  the  mines  in  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  other  part  at  the  Illinois-Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Assdciation  Convention  at 
Rockford. 

J.  K.  Dering,  president  of  the  J,  K.  Dering  Coal 
Co.,  is  speedily  recovering  from  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis.  He  is  still  a  patient  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Mr.  Dering  is  one  of  Chicago’s  widest  known 
and  most  popular  operators. 

The  Chicago-Carlisle  Coal  Co.,  with  office  in  the 
Steger  building,  reports  an  exceptional  mining  week 
for  its  mine  at  Carlisle,  Sullivan  County,  Ind.  It 
operated  full  time  throughout  May  as  compared  with 
an  average  mine-run  time  of  two  days  a  week  in  the 
South-State  district. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

J.  R.  Barnett  will  spend  the  hot  season  on  Cape 
Cod  with  his  family.  He  has  taken  the  Perkins 
cottage  at  West  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

Some  shippers  report  that  they  are  refusing  to 
accept  hard  coal  orders,  which  means  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  before 
the  fall  season  sets  in. 

The  supply  of  anthracite  suffers  more  than  usual 
just  now,  for  a  holiday  like  Decoration  Day  means 
about  three  days  of  idleness  for  the  miners.  Nothing 
but  a  big  falling  off  in  demand  will  help  the  shippers 
out. 

J.  T.  Roberts  has  spent  some  time  lately  in  the 
northeastern  sales  territory  of  this  market.  He  first 
went  to  Montreal  for  quite  an  extended  trip  and 
later  on  to  the  Watertown  district.  Coal  buyers 
there  are  quite  as  hard  to  find  as  they  are  here. 

Irving  S.  Underhill,  who  some  time  ago  bought  a 
building  on  Pearl  street  and  for  a  time  located  the 
office  of  the  Underhill  Coal  Co.  there,  has  now 
bought  the  Stafford  Building  adjoining,  which  has 
a  large  frontage  on  Church  street,  and  has  filed 
plans  for  a  restaurant  in  it,  to  cost  $10,000. 

Some  well  known  soft  coal  sales  managers  and 
salesmen  are  thinking  of  making  ventures  in  busi¬ 
ness  on  their  own  account,  but  are  not  yet  ready  to 
make  announcements.  Great  riches  are  hardly  looked 
for  in  that  line  now,  but  it  may  be  well  to  get  one’s 
bearings  before  the  business  sails  begin  to  fill. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

The  New  Portage  Railroad,  along  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  several  operations,  and  which  has  been  shut 
down  for  several  months,  has  resumed  operations. 

Sergeant  James  A.  Varner,  a  member  of  Company 
C,  110th  Regiment,  has  bean  discharged  from  the 
service  and  has  resumed  his  old  employment  as  chief 
clerk  for  the  Victor  Coal  Co.,  Somerset. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  head  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  has 
returned  to  this  city  after  having  attended  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in  Chicago 
and  after  having  visited  Illinois  operations  of  the 
company. 

George  T.  Robinson,  of  the  Citizens’  Coal  Co.,  and 
his  son,  Earle  Robinson,  have  opened  a  coal  sales 
office  in  Philadelphia.  Earle  Robinson,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the  United  States  Army,  after 
having  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  France,  will 
be  permanently  located  at  the  Philadelphia  office. 


Coal  miners  riding  to  work  in  luxurious  limousines 
is  one  of  the  startling  changes  brought  about  by  war 
conditions  in  the  coke  .regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
Three  Poles  made  application  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Orient  Coke  Co.,  of  Connellsville,  for  jobs. 
They  were  hired  as  coal  diggers  atid  ordered  to 
report  the  next  morning.  At  the  appointed  time  a 
high-powered  car  worth  at;  least  $3,000  rolled  up  to 
the  pit  mouth.  Attired  in  their  workirfg  clothes  and 
carrying  dinner  pails,  the  men  alighted  from  the 
machine  and  unloaded  their  tools  from  the  rear.  For 
a  time  they  were  at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  park  their 
car,  but  the  superintendent  permitted  them  the  use 
of  the  company  garage  until  they  could  make  other 
arrangements. 

• _ 

WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Association  will  be  held  at  Huntington  on  June  10. 

A  temporary  tipple  has  been  erected  by  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.  at  Berryburg,  taking  the  place 
of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  7. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Mine  Rescue  Station  at  Mount  Hope,  the 
equipment  having  already  been  purchased.  The  new 
station  will  be  ready  for  service  in  the  near  future. 

With  a  very  much  increased  demand  for  smoke¬ 
less  coal,  operations  have  been  resumed  at  the  plant 
of  the  De  Witt  Fuel  Co.  in  Fayette  County.  Orders 
sufficient  to  keep  their  mines  running  all  summer 
have  been  received. 

The  Virginian  Railway  broke  all  its  tonnage 
records  on  May  28,  when  it  hauled  out  of  Princeton 
to  tidewater  a  train  of  100  cars  carrying  7,922  tons  of 
coal,  exceeding  its  next  best  record  by  122  tons.  The 
heavy  tonnage  over  the  Virginian  is  an  index  to  im¬ 
proved  production  and  a  larger  distribution  of  coal 
from  southern  West  Virginia. 

Stockholders  and  directors  meetings  of  the  Lathrop 
Coal  Co.,  the  Panther  Coal  Co.  and  the  Leckie  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.  were  held  at  Welch  on  May  28.  All  of  the 
former  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows:  William 
Leckie,  president  and  general  manager  of  all  the 
companies;  W.  R.  Graham,  vice-president  of  the 
Lathrop  and  Panther  companies,  and  A.  F.  Leckie, 
vice-president  of  the  Leckie  Collieries  Co.;  A.  E. 
Jennings,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  A.  F.  Leckie, 
assistant  general  manager  of  all  the  companies. 


The  Anthracite  Coal  Operators’  Association,  the 
so-called  individuals  or  independents,  heretofore  lo¬ 
cated  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  have  established  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Philadelphia,  with  office  at  519  North 
American  Building. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

Walter  Dieroff,  manager  of  Dieroff  Bros.,  Rising 
Sun  avenue  and  Richmond  Branch,  made  a  real  holi¬ 
day  of  Memorial  Day.  He  loaded  the  family  in  his 
touring  car  and  made  over  400  miles  through  the 
Pocono  Mountains. 

Harry  Magee,  of  Magee  Bros.,  Kensington,  will 
leave  on  the  ninth  with  Lulu  Temple  Shrine  for  the 
pilgrimage  to  Indianapolis.  The  local  shrine  is 
going  in  a  special  train  and  expects  to  spend  a  little 
over  a  week  on  the  caravan. 

Another  retailer  to  take  an  early  vacation  is  Her¬ 
man  Smith,  Port  Richmond,  who  is  spending  some 
time  with  a  congenial  group  of  friends  in  Pike 
County,  where  the  fishing  is  good  and  the  shade 
particularly  agreeable  these  sizzling  hot  days. 

It  begins  to  look  now  as  though  the  proposed  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Greenwich  Extension  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  RR.  in  South  Philadelphia  will  be  gotten  under 
way  shortly.  While  this  work  was  long  since  mapped 
out,  actual  work  on  the  elevation,  in  connection  with 
the  Washington  avenue  work  was  postponed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war.  Recently  railway  engineers  have 
been  going  over  the  ground  again  and  conferring 
with  the  dealers  most  likely  to  be  affected. 

The  Coal  Exchange  continues  its  progressive  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  seven  local  dailies.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  occupy  large  space  and  contain  a  .wealth  of 
information  appealing  to  coal  consumers,  putting 
the  present  situation  in  such  a  light  that  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  retailers  if  the  consumers  do  not 
have  fuel  next  winter.  Each  week  the  Exchange 
sends  a  postal  card  notice  to  the  members  stating 
the  date  and  paper  which  will  carry  the  copy,  thus 
enabling  the  retailer  to  call  their  customers’  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  advertisement. 


Interest  Taken  in  Barley  Coal 

The  letting  of  the  Philadelphia  Water  Works  fuel 
contract  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
Chiff  interest  centered  in  the  barley  award,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I. 
Co.  An  examination  of  the  delivered  prices  as  bid 
discloses  that  this  company  will  furnish  about  150,000 
tons  of  this  size  at  a  price  of  $1.50  at  the  mines. 
This  is  quite  a  concession  when  compared  with  the 
prevailing  market  price  of  $2.25  for  white  ash  bar¬ 
ley.  However,  the  cut  is  not  so  great  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  business  is  handled  without 
the  same  expense  that  is  incident  to  ordinary  sales 
of  steam  coals.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  treat  the 
city  contracts  of  this  size  somewhat  in  a  similar  - 
manner  as  the  soft  coal  for  engine  use  is  supplied 
to  the  railroads,  there  being  the  absence  of  many  of 
the  usual  selling  expenses. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this 
award  is  the  fact  that  the  city  is  rapidly  increasing 
its  use  of  barley  coal.  This  has  followed  the  adop¬ 
tion  less  than  four  years  ago  of  a  type  of  stoker 
which  can  satisfactorily  handle  the  smallest  steam 
sizes,  and  right  here  it  might  be  said  that  the  use 
of  a  proper  stoker  by  manufacturing  plants  might 
go  a  long  ways  toward  solving  the  present  difficulities 
in  the  anthracite  trade  in  marketing  small  sizes.  It 
looks  as  though  a  little  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  as  to  proper  firing  methods  would  be  the 
way  out  of  what  is  fast  becoming  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  reported  that  the  Reading  Co.  has  intro¬ 
duced  this  type  of  stokers  at  their  mines  with  the 
idea  of  consuming  as  much  of  the  smaller  sizes  right 
at  the  breaker,  and  have  already  equipped  18  col¬ 
lieries.  Other  companies  are  also  installing  stokers 
of  this  kind  to  use  up  the  fine  coals  at  the  point  of 
production. 


According  to  the  United  States  officials  who  are 
now  in  charge  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  traffic  through 
that  waterway  in  the  past  12  months  has  increased 
by  nearly  100  per  cent.  A  very  large  part  of  this 
traffic  is  coal-laden  craft  and  it  is  estimated  that 
several  hundred  lives  have  been  saved  by  the  canal, 
instead  of  rounding  the  Cape,  during  the  three  or 
four  years  that  the  canal  has  been  in  use.  Wrecks 
of  coal  barges,  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  used 
to  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  stormy  weather 
before  the  canal  was  opened. 


The  Laurel  Run  C.  M.  Co.,  whose  operations  are 
located  on  the  Western  Maryland,  near  Confluence, 
Somerset  County,  began  to  modernize  its  plant  and 
make  a  number  of  important  improvements.  The 
Charles  L.  Dering,  general  manager  of  the  S.  C.  •  improvements  were  completed  recently  and  the  corl- 
Schenck  Co.’s  Chicago  office,  is  making  a  business  cern  is  now  ready  to  ship  coal.  Thousands  of  dol- 
trip  through  the  East.  lars’  worth  of  modern  machinery  has  been  installed. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

Cln  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 

service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Cclony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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ILLINOIS  AND  INDIANA  PRICES 

Current  quotations  for  the  week  as  registered  by  actual  sales  are : 

ILLINOIS 

District 

Franklin  and  Saline  Counties .  2.75@2.85 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  &  Gallatin  Counties  2.55@2.85 

Northern  Illinois  .  3.25@3.50 

Springfield  District  .  2.40@2.60 

Fulton-Peoria  District  .  2.60@2.75 

Mercer  County  .  2.75@3.25 

5th  and  9th  District,  Group  1 . *. . 

5th  and  9th  District,  Group  2 . 

INDIANA. 

4th  Vein  North .  2.55@2.95 

3rd  and  5th  North .  2.25@2.55 

4th  Vein  South  .  2.35@2.75 

3rd,  5th,  6th  and  7th  South .  2.45@2.55 

Knox  County .  2.40@3.15 

Southern  .  2.20@2.75 

Above  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  actual  sales,  by  operators  to 
sive  of  jobbers,  sales  to  jobbers  being  at  15c.  lower.  *No  sales;  last 


Prepared 

Mine 

Sires  , 

Run 

Screenings 

2.75@2. 85 

2.85@2.45 

2.05@2.10 

2.55@2.85 

2.35@2.45 

1.75@2.20 

3. 25(5)3. 50 

3.00 

1.50@2.50 

2.40@2.60 

2.iO@2.35 

1.85@1.90 

2.60@2.75 

2.45@2.75 

1.50@2.45 

2.75@3. 25 

2.60 

2.75 

1.40@2.50 

1.70@2.20 

1.25(5)1.85 

1.85@2.55 

2.00@2.10 

1. 55(5)2.05 

2.55@2.95 

2.35@2.45 

2.05@2.15 

2.25@2.55 

2.20 

1.95 

2.35@2.75 

2.35 

1.85@2.05 

2.45@2.55 

2.20 

1.85@1.90 

2.40(5)3. 15 

2.20 

1.95 

2.20@2.75 

1.75@2.35 

1.85(5)2.1 7 

large  buyers  exclu- 
prices. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Edward  Hamlin,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Coal  Co.,  Boston,  was  one  of  the  week’s  visitors. 

A.  W.  Hillebrand,  who  has  been  in  Arizona  in¬ 
specting  His  copper  mining  properties,  is  expected 
back  early  next  week. 

Willis  H.  Brown,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  left  for 
Ontario  Lake,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  planning  to  spend 
a  three  months’  vacation. 

Rockhill  Brevoort  Potts,  a  younger  brother  of 
Frederic  A.  Potts  of  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  died  on 
May  30.  The  late  Mr.  Potts  was  a  broker  and  was 
never  engaged  in  the  coal  business. 

Approximately  430,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
was  handled  over  the  South  Amboy  piers  last 
month,  as  compared  with  520,000  tons  in  May,  1918. 

R.  L.  Greer,  New  York  sales  agent  for  H.  H. 
Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  spent  the  first  half  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  week  in  the  anthracite  region,  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sales  force,  inspecting  the  company’s 
collieries. 

William  C.  La  Fountain  has  joined  the  sales  force 
of  the  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  No.  1  Broadway,  and  will  cover  New  York 
State.  New  Jersey  and  Canadian  territory.  Mr. 
La  Fountain  is  well  known  to  the  trade  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  through  his  previous  connections  with  the  Clit- 
ter  Coal  Co.  and  Hartwell  &  Lester. 

Rates  on  coal  to  Sound  ports  remain  unchanged 
on  the  basis  of  60  cents  to  Bridgeport  and  New 
Haven,  75-85  cents  to  New  London,  $1.00  to  Prov¬ 
idence,  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  and  $1.00-$1.10 
to  New  Bedford.  The  Boston  rate  is  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
the  lower  figure  being  for  company  barges.  A  lit¬ 
tle  schooner  chartering  is  being  done  for  anthracite 
to  the  Providences  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  and  free 
discharge  to  Halifax  and  St.  John. 

William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  the  new  retail  com¬ 
pany  which  has  taken  over  about  15  yards  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  city,  and  also  one  in  Jersey  City, 
moved  into  its  new  quarters  this  week.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  occupy  the  entire  fourth  floor  of 
the  Robinson  Building,  at  No.  6  Church  street.  The 
organization  has  not  been  fully  perfected,  the  elec¬ 
tion  having  been  postponed  a  few  days,  but  an 
announcement  regarding  officers  and  directors  is 
expected  some  time  next  week. 

The  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  with  an  active  capital  of 
$2,150,000,  has  been  incorporated  to  take  over  the 
business  of  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  and  Marco 
Brothers.  The  Stephens  interests  operate  four  yards 
in  the  Bronx  and  one  in  Manhattan,  while  Marco 
Brothers  have  a  plant  at  138th  street  and  the  Mott 
Haven  Canal,  adjoining  one  of  the  Stephens  plants. 
The  incorporators  of  the  new  concern  are  Olin  J. 
and  Roderick  Stephens  and  Benjamin  B.  Marco. 
Election  of  officers  will  be  held  at  an  early  date  and 
other  details  of  organization  perfected.  No  official 
announcement  has  been  made  as  to  whether  other 
firms  will  be  included  in  the  merger  or  not,  but  many 
in  the  trade  look  for  interesting  developments  along 
that  line. 

The  committee  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
which  has  the  reclassification  work  in  hand  is  hold¬ 
ing  frequent  meetings  and  making  steady  progress. 
But  as  the  task  involves  the  collection  and  exam¬ 
ination  of  an  immense  amount  of  data,  it  will  not  be 
finished  for  another  month  at  least  and  possibly  two 
months.  Great  pains  are  being  taken  to  secure 
accurate  analyses  of  the  coal  produced  by  every 
mine  shipping  to  the  pools,  and  to  re-classify  them 
on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  was  feasible  when 
the  original  classification  was  made.  Mines  will 
continue  shipping  to  the  same  pools  as  at  present 
until  the  work  is  entirely  finished,  and  then  all  the 
changes  will  be  made  at  one  time.  The  committee 
believes  this  will  prove  more  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  than  to  make  the  changes  one  at  a  time. 


The  steamer  Lake  Placid,  owned  by  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  was  sunk  in  Swedish  waters  recently 
while  bound  from  Baltimore  to  Gothenberg  with  a 
cargo  of  coal.  The  vessel  struck  a  drifting  mine. 


White  Ash. 

A 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

Broken  .  $5.95  $7.80 

Egg  . .  5.95  7.80 

Stove  .  6.20  8.05 

Chestnut  .  6.30  8.15 

Pea  .  4.70-4.90*  6.45-6.65* 

Buckwheat  .  2.75-3.40*  4.50-5.15* 

Rice  .  2.35-2.75*  4.10-4.50* 

Barley  .  1.25-2.25*  3.00-4.00* 


‘Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Harbor  Situation  Easy. 

Quietness  continues  to  prevail  in  the  harbor  ship¬ 
ping  situation.  This  is  due  particularly  to  the  easy 
demand  for  bituminous  coal.  The  latter  feature  is  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  because  of  the  open  winter 
through  which  we  have  passed  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  was  carried  over  in  the  stocks  of  the 
steam  buyers  and  the  general  hesitancy  which  is 
found  in  the  east  due  to  the  expectancy  that  prices 
will  break  and  better  bargains  can  be  had  later,  all 
indications  pointing  otherwise  to  the  contrary. 

The  ice  movement  from  up-State  points,  which 
usually  takes  in  all  the  “slack”  in  the  supply  of  bot¬ 
toms  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  decidedly  weak  as  a 
stabilizer  this  season,  the  winter  weather  having  de¬ 
veloped  a  crop  of  crystal  blocks  which  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  perhaps  1,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  a 
usual  crop  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000,  tons,  the 
early  shipments  of  which  usually  commence  about  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Then  again,  there  is  not  the  usual  movement  of 
grain  either  in  the  up-State  barge  canals  or  in  the 
harbor.  Thus  all  conditions  are  working  against  the 
owners  of  barges,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  wages  and  cost  of  repairs  have  advanced  to  such 
a  point  that  it  costs  plenty  of  money  to  carry  on 
business  even  though  there  is  no  business  being  done. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  confidence  reflected  in 
transportation  circles  that  today’s  loss  will  mean  all 
the  greater  gain  in  the  early  fall  when  coal  buyers 
are  forced  into  active  stocking  once  again.  Already 
the  Cornell  lines,  which  do  considerable  of  the  tow¬ 
ing  from  the  upper  ports,  have  instituted  an  advance. 


The  steamers  MacTier,  Iselin  and  Robinson,  three 
of  the  four  vessels  formerly  owned  by  the  Hall 
Coal  Corporation,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  taken  over 
by  the  Shipping  Board  in  1917  and  sent  to  the  At¬ 
lantic,  have  been  re-purchased  and  will  be  brought 
back  to  Ogdensburg  and  operated  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  coal  trade. 


Lykens  Valley. 

r:  ;  -\  / - - - A - 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.15 

8.00 

6.40 

8.25 

6.40 

8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

6.40 

8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

5.00 

6.80 

5.25 

7.00 

Program  of  Long  Island  Dealers’  Annual 
Convention  on  June  17. 

Below  is  the  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Long  Island  Coal  and  Building  Material  Dealers’ 
Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Tidewater  Inn,  Say- 
ville,  on  June  17: 

10:00  A.  M.  Session. 

Address  of  the  president,  Edward  Schmidt;  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees;  report  of  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-laws;  Round  Table  Talks,  by 
well-known  speakers ;  address,  “I  Would,”  R.  S.  Kel- 
logg,  secretary  News  Print  Service  Bureau ;  address, 
Suggestions,  James  S.  Davis,  Cross,  Austin  &  Ire¬ 
land  Lumber  Co.;  election  of  officers. 

1 :00  P.  M.,  Annual  Dinner. 

Toasts  from  our  State  Associations  and  Neigh¬ 
bors;  address,  “Our  Country’s  Requirements,"  Les¬ 
lie  W.  Sprague,  Dep’t.  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
address,  “Some  Sinners  I  Have  Met,”  Douglas  Mal- 
loch,  president  American  Press  Humorists,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Meeting  of  newly  elected  officers  and  executive 
board  will  immediately  follow  adjournment. 


A  dealer  writes:  “The  address  of  Geo.  H.  Cushing 
at  the  Buffalo  convention  (reported  on  page  71  of 
Saward  s  Journal)  would  seem  to  have  found  an 
echo  in  the  new  merger  of  New  York  City  coal¬ 
yards.  Just  what  economies  can  be  effected  in 
cartage  distance  with  some  of  the  plants  only  a  few 
blocks  apart  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  close 
figuring.  New  York  is  not  spread  out  like  Chicago, 
where  notable  savings  can  be  made  by  friendly 
dealers,  especially  in  handling  suburban  trade.  But 
like  the  Government  ownership  of  railways,  a  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  rival  offices  and  establishing  those 
central  in  location  may  effect  a  cutting  down  of 
the  overhead.” 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

After  more  than  half  a  year  of  adverse 
conditions,  bordering’,  at  times,  upon  a  pan¬ 
icky  state  of  affairs,  the  coal  trade  has 
found  itself  once  more  and  is  now  sailing 
along  in  good  form  with  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  and  higher  prices  being  re¬ 
ported  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  excepting  the  New  York  market  and 
the  fields  especially  conributory  thereto. 
Contrary  to  the  developments  of  other 
years,  the  improvement  in  this  instance  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  commenced  in  the  West  and 
spread  to  the  eastward,  the  scarcity  of 
smokeless  coals  of  the  established  grades 
having  had  an  indirect  effect  all  the  way 
down  the  line.  When  buyers  found  that 
they  could  get  the  standard  products  they 
took  the  secondary  smokeless  coals  and 
those  who  were  thus  prevented  from  ob¬ 
taining  these  fuels  satisfied  their  wants 
with  coals  from  other  districts ;  the  opera¬ 
tion  gradually  extending  to  the  buying  of 
ordinary  western  grades  on  a  satisfactory 
basis. 

As  we  have  steadily  maintained,  the  in¬ 
rush  of  orders  reflects  the  more  than  con¬ 
servative  attitude  which  so  many  buyers 
manifested  during  the  winter.  As  our  read¬ 
ers  will  recall,  we  maintained  steadily  dur¬ 
ing  the  dull  period  that  there  was  more  coal 
being  used  than  was  being  bought  and  that 
a  strong  demand  would  eventuate  ere  long. 
Now,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  seen  that  we 
are  apt  to  have  an  illustration  of  everyone 
wanting  coal  at  once  and  many  are  the  es¬ 
timates  of  what  will  eventuate  as  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  develops  and  has  its  effect  on  the 
market. 

With  industrial  activity  growing  so  that 
Pittsburgh  once  more  speaks  in  a  cheerful 
tone  of  the  outlook  for  iron  and  steel,  it  is 
seen  that  the  wheels  are  beginning  to  turn 
again  in  those  centers  where  fhe  necessity 
for  readjustment  was  most  pronounced,  and 
despite  the  handicaps  to  building  activities 
it  is  seen  more  and  more  that  new  struc¬ 
tures  are  being  erected  to  meet  the  present 
demand. 

In  the  territory  constituting  what  is 
termed,  in  a  general  way,  the  Pittsburgh 
District  the  emigration  of  so-called  foreign 
labor  is  a  very  notable  factor.  Once  rely¬ 


ing  very  largely  upon  direct  importation 
from  Europe,  the  Connellsville  region  seems 
to  have  been  the  starting  point  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  wave  of  emigration  and  through  all  the 
sections  around  about  the  outward  move¬ 
ment,  so  unusual  an  affair  in  this  country, 
has  spread  and  reports  from  local  interests 
qualified  to  speak  intelligently,  indicate 
that  not  only  are  we  losing  a  lot  of  men 
competent  for  laborious  work  but  a  vast 
amount  of  money,  in  the  aggregate,  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  away.  Such  folks  naturally  place 
no  reliance  on  letters  of  credit  or  any  such 
documents  but  take  with  them  actual  cash 
and  the  high  range  of  earnings  achieved  in 
recent  years  has  enabled  them  to  accumu¬ 
late  very  substantial  sums.  The  situation 
is  plainly  one  that  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  along  with  the  Bolshevik  move¬ 
ment  and  the  social  unrest  in  general  that 
prevails  among  a  large  element  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

So  manifest  is  the  change  in  conditions 
that  many  are  considering  what  they  will 
have  to  encounter  in  the  way  of  Govern¬ 
ment  regulation  when  the  price  of  coal  be¬ 
gins  to  soar.  It  is  recognized  that,  “a  State 
of  War”  probably  being  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Congress 
would  not  have  the  constitutional  right  to 
enact  such  drastic  legislation  as  was  feas¬ 
ible  during  hostilities,  and  it  is  thought  too 
that  the  Republican  majority  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  more  thought  to  business  inte¬ 
rests  than  was  the  case  with  Democratic 
representatives  lately  in  power.  Yet,  Dr. 
Garfield’s  Chicago  address  has  been  taken 
as  an  indication  that  official  Washington  is 
set  upon  some  form  of  regulation  and  the 
trade  wonders  what  it  will  be. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical.  Coming  to 
the  actualities,  we  find  that  there  is  more 
and  more  being  said  relative  to  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  railroad  equipment.  Even  the 
casual  observer  can  see  with  his  own  eyes 
from  the  windows  of  passenger  trains  or 
from  station  platforms  that  many  freight 
cars  are  badly  in  need  of  overhauling  and  a 
lot  of  steel  coal  cars  in  particular  appear  to 
be  approaching  the  end  of  their  usefulness, 
at  least  until  they  have  been  put  through 
the  shops  for  the  insertion  of  new  plates, 
and  it  would  seem  that  so-called  economy 
in  the  use  of  paint  has  been  responsible  for 
rapid  deterioration. 


That  there  will  be  a  considerable  export 
trade  is  clearly  apparent.  More  vessels  are 
becoming  available  for  the  export  trade 
every  week  and  shipments  to  Europe  and 
South  America  are  at  last  definitely  on  the 
increase.  I  his  and  the  heavier  demand  in 
other  quarters  has  created  a  much  more  ac¬ 
tive  situation  in  the  fields  that  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  wanted  for  export  and  the 
reflex  action  has  been  felt  in  all  neighbor¬ 
ing  districts.  The  official  announcement 
that  British  coal  exports  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
duced  about  11,000,000  tons  during  the  com¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
greater  extent  to  which  the  world  will  have 
to  rely  on  American  coal  and  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  our  shipments  abroad  will  be 
limited  only  by  our  transportation  facilities. 

Retail  dealers  throughout  the  country 
are  doing  their  best  to  gauge  their  future 
tonnage  requirements,  for  there  is  already 
a  certain  tightness  noticeable  in  the  soft 
coal  situation  as  regards  domestic  grades, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  important  con¬ 
dition  of  stringency  that  has  already  arisen 
in  the  hard  coal  market.  In  fact,  a  difficult 
situation  next  fall  and  winter  is  predicted 
by  more  than  a  few.  What  has  become  a 
perennial  topic,  shortage  of  coal  mine  labor, 
is  now  augmented  by  reference  to  the  fact 
that  less  work  per  man  per  day  will  doubt¬ 
less  result  under  the  influence  of  personal 
prosperity  and  the  absence  of  the  patriotic 
impulses  which  so  speeded  up  the  coal  pro¬ 
duction  last  year. 

We  must  say,  however,  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  early  to  size  up  next  winter’s  situa¬ 
tion  closely  as  regards  the  domestic  situa¬ 
tion,  for  the  tonnage  in  household  bins  is 
ever  an  enigma.  Some  dealers  state  that 
summer  buyers  are  taking  only  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  usual  amount,  explaining  that 
they  have  coal  left  over,  while  others  as¬ 
sert  that  as  their  customers  did  not  place 
any  fill-up  orders  early  in  the  year,  they  be¬ 
gan  the  new  season  with  empty  bins. 
Therefore,  it  is  found  that  many  dealers 
are  satisfied  to  assume  a  quiet  attitude,  re¬ 
alizing  how  much  depends  on  the  weather 
after  the  first  rush  of  fall  trade  subsides. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  demand 
is  such  that  premiums  on  individual  coal 
are  frequently  referred  to,  some  mention¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  40  or  50  cents  per  ton  hav¬ 
ing  already  been  paid  and  higher  prices  are 
confidently  predicted. 

What  the  relaxation  in  mining  activity 
means  is  well  illustrated  by  the  accurately 
compiled  and  promptly  available  anthracite 
statistics,  which  affords  so  ready  a  means 
of  comparison.  These  show  a  decrease  for 
May  amounting  to  1,175,341  tons  or  17  per 
cent. ;  a  decrease  for  the  five  months  of  the 
calendar  year  of  7,301,160  tons  or  22.8  per 
cent. ;  and  a  decrease  for  the  coal  year  of 
2,318,999  tons  or  17.4  per  cent.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  falling  off  as  officially  explained 
is  due  to  less  amount  of  washery  tonnage 
having  been  sent  out  this  year.  Under  bet¬ 
ter  preparation  methods  too,  there  has  been 
less  slate  and  rock  shipped.  There  has  to 
be  considered,  also  the  saving  effected  by 
less  strenuous  weather  conditions  but,  all 
in  all,  as  it  is  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to 
speed-up  since  the  tide  turned  in  the  middle 
of  April,  it  is  recognized  that  anthracite  is 
sure  to  be  in  short  supply  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York.  CONDITIONS  ^CINCINNATI. 

Heavy  Demand  in  All-Rail  Trade  Is  Keeping  Down  Tidewater  Shipments  of  Anthracite  Railroad  Troubles  Bob  Up  Early  to  Hamper 
Recent  Increase  in  Export  Movement  Having  an  Effect  on  Bituminous.  Movement  of  Coal  Retail  Demand  Easy. 


Beyond  recovering  from  the  slump  inci¬ 
dental  to  holiday  shutdowns  at  the  mines, 
receipts  of  anthracite  at  tidewater  have 
shown  no  improvement  this  week.  In  fact, 
there  is  little  reason  to  expect  any  par¬ 
ticular  increase  for  some  time  to  come,  since 
the  plan  of  distribution  favored  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  interests  does  not  provide  for  an  -in¬ 
creased  percentage  of  the  output  being 
diverted  to  this  market  until  later  in  the 
year,  after  the  far-away  places  have  been 
given  a  large  part  of  their  annual  require¬ 
ments.  ,  .  . 

This  is  the  usual  method  of  apportioning 
the  tonnage  between  sections  when  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  is  the  one  which  was 
carried  out  last  year  by  order  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  At  present  the  sections 
which  were  zoned  out  of  hard  coal  during 
1918,  or  had  their  allowances  cut  down;  are 
in  most  cases  calling  for  supplies  on  the 
former  basis,  and  in  the  absence  of  war¬ 
time  restrictions  are  being  given  their  old- 
time  proportion  of  the  output.  Thus,  with 
the  West  and  Canada  getting  more  coal  than 
a  year  ago  and  production  being  held  down 
by  a  shortage  of  contract  miners  in  some 
parts  of  the  region,  it  is  a  question  how  soon 
the  scarcity  of  certain  sizes  in  the  East 
will  be  relieved. 

Many  retailers  are  urging  their  customers 
to  accept  some  other  size  in  place  of  stove 
and  egg,  of  which  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  good  policy 
for  all  dealers  to  do  the  same.  Last  year 
substitution  was  resorted  to  on  a  scale  never 
heard  of  before.  Consumers  were  glad 
enough  to  take  chestnut  in  place  of  stove, 
and  broken  in  place  of  egg.  In  many  cases 
pea  was  thankfully  received  as  a  substitute 
for  a  larger  size.  They  will  do  the  same  this 
year  if  convinced  that  the  outlook  is  really 
serious,  and  it  it  up  to  the  retailers  to  see 
that  the  public  is  informed  of  the  way  things 
are  shaping  up. 

Premiums  on  domestic  sizes  are  steadily 
becoming  larger  and  more  general,  and  the 
individual  operators  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
of  getting  back  the  75-cent  differential 
which  they  enjoyed  last  year  under  the  Fuel 
Administration  rules.  Premiums  ranging 
from  50  to  70  cents  have  been  reported  both 
in  the  local  market  and  the  all-rail  trade  this 
week.  These  prices  are  not  being  obtained 
on  the  bulk  of  the  independent  tonnage  now 
leaving  the  region,  for  most  producers  are 
still  engaged  in  filling  orders  taken  several 
weeks  ago  at  the  circular,  but  as  fast  as 
these  are  cleaned  off  the  books  they  are  re¬ 
placed  by  higher  priced  business. 

Steam  sizes  are  weak,  but  no  more  so  than 
has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past.  The 
best  grades  are  moving  all  right,  but  low 
prices  are  heard  of  in  connection  with  the 
high-ash  coals. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  confidence  re¬ 
mains  unshaken  in  the  face  of  local  unsettle¬ 
ment  brought  about  by  a  surplus  of  coal  at 
the  piers  and  afloat  in  the  harbor.  Day  by 
day  more  operators  are  withdrawing  con¬ 
tract  quotations,  firm  in  the  belief  that  it 


will  prove  more  profitable  to  hold  their  re¬ 
maining  tonnage  for  sale  in  the  open  market 
next  winter  than  to  tie  it  up  now.  A  point 
has  been  reached  where  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  strictly  high-grade  coal,  of  both 
high  and  low  volatile  descriptions,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  contract  buyers. 

Medium  grades  are  still  offering  freely 
enough,  but  many  producers  have  advanced 
their  asking  price  on  deliveries  running  be¬ 
yond  November  1.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
low  grades,  for  operators  who  have  taken 
on  railroad  business  are  anxious  to  raise  the 
average  return  on  their  annual  production 
by  getting  better  prices  on  commercial  con¬ 
tracts.  Failing  in  this,  they  propose  to  hold 
the  bulk  of  their  remaining  tonnage  free  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  same  result  by 
means  of  spot  sales  at  high  prices  later  in 
the  year. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  high  prices  in  the  fall  and  winter 
is  adding  to  the  present  unsettlement  for 
the  reason  that  operators  are  afraid  their 
organizations  will  be  impaired  unless  the 
men  are  given  at  least  three  days’  work 
every  week.  This  is  impelling  some  to  look 
for  spot  orders  at  low  prices  and  to  ship  un¬ 
sold  coal  to  tidewater,  where  it  often  gets 
on  demurrage  and  has  to  be  sacrificed.  These 
producers  figure  that  they  will  make  up  any 
losses  incurred  now  by  obtaining  fancy 
prices  on  free  coal  later  on,  whereas  if  they 
let  their  men  get  away  they  cannot  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  high  prices  when  they  do 
come,  owing  to  inability  to  ship  anything 
like  a  normal  tonnage. 

A  big  jump  in  export  shipments  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks,  as  a  result  of  more 
vessels  being  available  for  this  business, 
has  caused  a  marked  change  for  the  better 
to  come  over  some  parts  of  the  seaboard 
bituminous  trade  with  a  suddenness  which 
took  everybody  by  surprise. 

Three-quarter  gas  coal,  both  Youghiog- 
heny  and  Fairmont,  is  advancing  in -price  and 
the  same  is  true  of  smokeless.  In  these  dis¬ 
tricts  mine-run  is  also  firming  up.  Slack  re¬ 
mains  a  weak  spot  and  is  being  stocked  at 
the  mines  by  some  of  the  Fairmont  produc¬ 
ers.  With  prices  on  the  upward  trend  in 
other  reions,  the  Central  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
ducers  expect  that  the  next  few  weeks  will 
find  them  in  a  much  better  position  as  re¬ 
gards  spot  sales. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 


Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

April  10-16 . 

.  4,297 

4,762 

April  17-23 . 

.  4,994 

5,252 

April  24-30  . 

.  6,835 

6,208 

May  1-7 . 

.  6,604 

5,292 

May  8-14 . 

.  6,343 

5,384 

May  15-21 . 

.  6,043 

5,183 

May  22-28  . 

.  5,354 

6,348 

May  29- June  4 . 

.  4,617 

5,495 

June  5-11  . 

.  5,395 

5.838 

The  volume  of  coal  selling  done  out  of  Cincinnati 
continues  to  grow,  though  the  increase  for  the  week 
past  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  in  the 
preceding  week.  Railroad  troubles  appear  to  have 
caused  a  check  on  shipments  to  tidewater,  but  a  tre¬ 
mendous  movement  of  lake  coal  is  to  be  noted. 
There  is  also  a  slight  decrease  in  domestic  demand, 
due  in  part  to  the  high  retail  prices  and,  in  part,  as 
it  is  reported,  to  the  fact  that  retail  dealers  are 
stocked  to  repletion  and  are  finding  consumers  a 
little  slow  about  filling  their  basement  storage. 
Steam  demand  has  held  about  stationary,  probably 
because  of  a  renewal  of  hope  that  there  will  soon  be 
a  break  in  the  prices. 

The  disquieting  feature  of  the  market  for  the 
week,  and  one  which  has  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of 
discouraged  comment,  is  the  low  price  some  large 
companies  are  making  to  the  railroads  on  bids  for 
large  tonnage,  right  on  the  threshold  of  enlarged 
demand.  Most  of  the  producers  of  consequence 
have  held  up  the  price  with  real  courage  through 
the  lean  season  in  the  belief  that  they  could  partici¬ 
pate  on  something  like  an  equal  basis  with  other 
producers  when  the  big  tonnage  came  along,  as  they 
were  sure  it  would  in  time.  Now  they  are  told 
that  their  figures  are  way  high,  but  they  are  not 
going  to  yield  to  a  natural  temptation,  they  say, 
and  get  to  the  market  by  cutting  still  deeper. 
Rather  it  is  their  disposition  to  let  the  competitor 
tie  up  his  production  at  the  lower  price,  if  he  will, 
and  occupy  the  market  in  the  later  days  of  better 
demand,  hampered  production  and  congested  car 
service. 

Traffic  Troubles  Start  Early. 

Freight  troubles  seem  to  be  beginning  early  this 
year.  The  strike  of  the  N.  &  W.  shopmen  appears 
largely  to  have  cut  off  eastward  shipments  on  that 
road  and  the  C.  &  O.  reported  a  serious  car  shortage 
for  two  days  last  week  and  also  for  two  days  this 
week.  Other  roads,  while  not  immediately  embar¬ 
rassed,  have  been  giving  out  warnings  that  difficul¬ 
ties  might  be  expected.  There  is  no  sort  of  question 
that  mine  operations  are  being  quickened  to  the 
utmost  and  that  a  large  volume  is  coal  is  moving. 

The  let  up  in  domestic  demand  is  probably  a  good 
thing  at  this  time,  as  it  will  not  get  away  and  can 
probably  be  handled  more  satisfactorily  a  little  later. 
It  is  reported  that  the  actual  domestic  buying  from 
retail  dealers  is  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  what  it 
was  last  year  but  this  is  a  business  that  can  be 
stimulated  and  it  will  come  whenever  the  selling 
activity  of  producers  and  merchants  gets  after  the 
problem.  Roustabout  labor  is  scarce  here  and  deal¬ 
ers  report  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  unload  their 
cars  or  that  they  are  asked  an  unreasonable  price 
for  that  service,  thus  compelling  a  further  addition 
to  the  already  high  price. 

Price  Strong  on  Smokeless. 

The  smokeless  market  is  strong  in  all  the  lines 
New  River  lump  sold  as  high  as  $4.75  during  the 
week  in  considerable  quantities.  None  of  it  is  going 
for  less  than  $3.25.  Mine-run  is  in  good  call  anc 
nut  and  slack  are  selling  at  a  continually  better  rate 
While  some  splint  coal  is  being  sold  under  verj 
large  contracts  at  a  surprisingly  low  price,  in  thi 
main  the  market  is  showing  a  gradual  stiffening 
under  the  stimulus  of  larger  call.  In  prepared  size 
Kanawha  coal  sold  during  the  week  at  from  $2.6* 
to  $2.77 ;  Logah  at  from  $2.35  to  $2.77 ;  Hazard  a 
from  $2.94  to  $3.13;  Harlan  at  from  $2.73  to  $3.14 
Apalachian  at  from  $3.11  to  $3.20.  In  mine-rui 
Kanawha  sold  from  $1.70  to  $2.20;  Logan  at  fron 
$2.14  to  $2.51 ;  Williamson  at  from  $2.18  to  $2.65 
Hazard  at  from  $2.10  to  $2.82;  Harlan  at  from  $2.2 
to  $2.79 ;  and  Apalachian  at  from  $2.00  to  $2.50.  Nu 
and  slack  sold  in  the  Kanawha  district  at  from  $1.5 
to  $1.89:  Logan  from  $1.95  to  $2.00;  Williamson  a 
from  $1.66  to  $2.28;  Hazard  from  $1.44  to  $1.87 
Harlan  from  $1.83  to  $2.25  and  Apalachian  fror 
$1.60  to  $2.15. 
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SITUATION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Premiums  Being  Paid  for  Domestic  Sizes — 
Quietness  in  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  retail  trade  has  now  permanently  settled 
down  to  the  business  of  filling  summer  orders.  At 
this  time  there  is  hardly  a  dealer  who  does  not  have 
at  least  six  weeks’  work  ahead  of  him,  although  in  a 
few  isolated  instances  the  report  is  that  the  end  of 
June  will  see  the  end  of  the  orders  booked.  On  the 
other  side  we  know  numerous  concerns  who  have 
enough  business  booked  to  carry  them  until  August. 

Dpe  to  the  fact  that  the  retailers  are  receiving  very 
few  new  orders  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  the  end  of  the  summer  demand  is  in  sight  and 
are  the  least  bit  inclined  to  slow  up  on  ordering 
from  the  shippers.  Usually  these  are  dealers  who 
simply  count  on  the  orders  booked  without  taking 
into  consideration  that  there  will  be  buying  all 
through  the  season. 

If  there  has  been  any  easing  off  in  demand  for  a 
certain  size  lately  it  is  chestnut  and  more  than  one 
dealer  has  lost  his  anxiety  over  receiving  enough  of 
this  size  for  current  orders.  The  wise  dealer  is 
taking  in  every  ton  of  it  and  storing  it,  and  in  the 
very  few  instances  where  dealers  have  asked  the 
companies  to  hold  this  size  they  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  companies  can  place  every  ton.  The 
demand  from  outside  territory  continues  unabated. 

The  heaviest  call  continues  to  be  for  stove  and 
no  dealer  has  enough  and  lots  of  yards  are  empty  of 
this  size.  Pea  continues  active  for  storage,  especially 
on  shipments  from  the  smaller  companies  with  high 
grade  fuel.  Some  of  the  big  companies  report  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  pea  a  trifle  dull  at  limes. 

Among  the  individuals  there  has  been  quite  a  jump 
in  prices  on  the  wanted  sizes,  stove,  egg  and  nut, 
and  premiums  asked  run  all  the  way  from  ten  to 
thirty  cents  a  ton.  It  is  not  believed  that  much 
premium  coal  is  being  sold  locally,  and  the  practice 
is  not  at  all  general  with  the  independents. 

The  only  activity  in  steam  coals  is  in  buckwheat 
and  with  not  all  of  that  size  moved.  Some  of  the 
independent  shippers  are  compelled  to  make  sharp 
price  cuts  from  the  $3.40  price  in  order  to  get  this 
size  out  of  the  way,  prices  as  low  as  $2.75  being 
quoted.  The  companies  are  strictly  maintaining  the 
price  and  putting  the  surplus  in  storage. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  trade  remains  quiet.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  any  really  big  sales  are  being  made,  although 
as  indicated  last  week,  industrial  plants  are  taking 
in  fuel  a  trifle  more  freely,  but  at  that  are  insisting 
on  the  better  qualities.  This  if  anything  has  made 
the  fine  grades  tighter  than  ever.  There  is  no 
trouble  at  all  to  get  ordinary  coals  and  often  at 
prices  as  low  as  $2  and  occasionally  lower. 

In  the  contract  trade  the  greatest  activity,  if  it 
can  be  called  that,  is.  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  as 
the  producer  is  not  seeking  it  with  the  same  eager¬ 
ness  as  was  evident  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  consumer 
has  taken  his  cue  from  the  railroad  contracts  and  is. 
beginning  to  feel  it  is  time  to  be  under  cover,  espe- 
cillv  in  view  of  possible  rail  difficulties  next  fall 
when  crops  begin  to  move,  with  consequent  car 
shortage. 

There  appears  to  be  quite  a  little  stirring  in  the 
export  business,  most  of  which  is  only  prospective  as 
yet.  However,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  when  the 
shipping  problem  becomes  clearer  there  will  be  a 
greatly*  increased  business  for  foreign  shores  from 
this  port. 

As  to  prices  here  Georges  Creek  is  being  sold 
from  $2.85  to  $3.05;  Somerset  and  Clearfield  coals 
from  $2.50  to  $2.95;  South  Fork  Miller  runs  from 
$2.80  to  $3.  while  the  Fairmont  grades  from  slack  to 
lump  range  from  $1.85  to  $2.60. 


Lieutenant  Qharles  E.  Brickley,  formerly  the  Bos¬ 
ton  representative  of  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  Lyman  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Lieutenant 
Brickley  was  recently’  discharged  from  the  Navy 
after  about  two  years’  service. 


CONDITIONS  AT  COLUMBUS. 


Gradual  Resumption  of  Activities  at  Steel 
Mills  Gives  Added  Impetus 

The  tone  of  the  market  is  more  confident  this 
week  than  at  any  previous  period  this  spring.  There 
yvas  a  slight  increase  in  the  tonnage  produced  at  the 
mines,  but  the  principal  reason  for  the  optimistic 
feeling  is  the  fact  that  the  steel  mills  are  resuming 
operation  somewhat  with  their  old-time  momentum. 
There  is  no  better  business  barometer  than  the  con¬ 
dition  of  business  at  the  steel  mills.  The  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange  reports  for  the  last  week  150,- 
463  net  tons  produced  as  against  a  possible  full-time 
capacity’  of  336,143  tons. 

Prices  remain  about  the  same  with  slack  reported 
at  a  very  low  figure.  In  fact  it  has  been  somewhat 
difficult  to  move  slack  at  any  reasonable  price.  The 
domestic  market  is  fairly  good  for  egg  and  lump 
coal.  Lake  shipments  continue  light,  some  of  the 
companies  not  having  opened  in  that  line  as  yet. 

Contributing  factors  to  the  slowness  of  the  market 
are  stocks  on  hand  left  over  from  the  mild  weather 
and  the  tendency  of  the  people  not  to  buy  until  they 
feel  that  winter  is  near  at  hand.  The  latter  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  situation  is  in  keeping  with  conditions 
as  they  prevailed  prior  to  the  war.  Laying  in  a  coal 
supply  is  a  thing  the  average  citizen  is  careless 
about;  the  hot  weather  not  being  conducive  to  an 
inclination  in  that  direction. 

No  improvement  is  noted  in  the  steam  coal  situa¬ 
tion.  Buyers  are  holding  off  for  a  drop  in  prices  but 
dealers  say  they  will  be  disappointed.  Some  suggest 
that  when  the  peace  treaty  has  been  disposed  of 
finally  business  conditions  generally  will  improve  and 
affairs  will  assume  a  sounder  and  more  confident 
aspect.  Coal  men  in  particular  hope  that  this  will 
be  true. 

Better  grades  of  domestic  coal  are  selling  a  little 
better  than  heretofore,  although  the  demand  is  not 
what  it  should  be  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  any 
means. 


Ohio  Miners  Seek  Home  Trade. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  The  Jackson 
District  Coal  Operators’  Association  and  four  coal 
miners’  local  unions  sent  telegrams  to  Senator 
Pomerene  at  Washington  urging  that  Ohio  mines 
furnish  the  coal  to  be  used  at  Camp  Sherman  and 
other  military  reservations  in  Ohio. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  miners  and  operators 
that  Ohio  mines  are  close  to  such  camps  and  that 
when  the  cantonments  were  badly  in  need  of  coal 
last  year  Ohio  miners  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  help  them.  Many  Ohio  miners  have  had  little 
work  since  the  armistice  and  some  are  in  distress 
as  a  result.  The  telegrams  to  Senator  Pomerene 
were  referred  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker  with  the 
request  that  they  be  given  earnest  consideration. 

On  the  whole  conditions  show  an  improvement  over 
last  week.  Greater  confidence  is  expressed  in  the 
future  and  if  is  largely  upon  confidence  that  the 
structure  of  the  market  is’  erected 


HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET. 


Strike  on  N.  &  W.  Only  Feature  Hampering 
Heavier  Movement. 

Labor  trouble' — the  strike  of  the  N.  &  W.  machin¬ 
ists  is  impeding  the  coal  handling  situation  at  Nor¬ 
folk.  At  the  Lambert  Point  piers  machinists  who 
handle  the  cranes  and  other  equipment  for  the 
loading  of  ships  went  out  on  Monday  in  sympathy 
with  the  machinists  and  shopmen  of  the  railroad 
who  struck  last  week  in  the  shops  in  Ohio,  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia.  The  result  is  a  tying  up  of 
all  coal  business  since  Sunday  at  Lambert  Point. 
No  coal  was  moved  at  the  N.  &  W.  piers  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  and  the  outlook  is  that 
the  tie-up  will  run  on  into  the  coming  week. 

Consequently  business  has  been  diverted  to  the 
Sewalls  Point  piers  of  the  Virginian  and  to  the 
Newport  News  docks  of  the  C.  &  O.  Vessels  in  at 
these  piers  are  more  than  the  facilities  will  handle 


in  view  of  the  present  demand,  and  congestion  is 
resulting. 

With  this  handicap  before  them  and  with  business 
daily  growing  more  brisk  coal  dealers  here  are 
pretty  much  up  against  it.  They  are  hopeful  that 
there  will  be  an  early  settlement  of  the  trouble  and 
assert  that  within  a  few  days  after  labor  can  be  got¬ 
ten  back  to  work  conditions  will  return  to  normal. 

Business  is  growing  in  volume,  and  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  is  improving  prices.  The  only 
lack  of  companies  operating  in  the  Hampton  Roads 
district  is  that  occasioned  by  labor  difficulty. 

Coal  dumped  at  the  Lambert  Point  piers  by  the 
N.  &  W.  in  the  first  seven  days  of  the  month — up 
to  the  time  that  the  tie-up  by  the  machinists  began 
— was  above  the  recent  weekly  average,  149,736  tons 
being  handled. 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  June  the  other  roads 
dumped  more  than  230,000  tons,  the  figures  being; 
At  Sewalls  Point,  by  the  Virginian,  136,600.  At 
Newport  News,  by  the  C.  &  O.,  94,684. 

But  for  handicap  being  met  through  the  N.  &  W. 
strike,  operators  would  have  June  a  record  month, 
they  feel.  An  early  settlement  of  the  trouble  will 
even  up  chances  of  as  large  a  business  as  May,  when 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  were  dumped  here. 

About  21  per  cent  of  the  business  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  piers  in  May  was  export.  Figures  available 
at  the  custom  house  this  week  show  that  Brazil  re¬ 
ceived  the  largest  tonnage,  56,292  tons  being  shipped 
to  Brazilian  ports.  Cuba  and  Italy  were  second  and 
third,  respectively,  in  the  volume  of  export  business. 
Cuba  getting  38,836  and  Italy  32,306  tons. 

Other  exports  were  to :  Netherlands,  3,576  tons ; 
Bermuda,  381;  Panama,  19,088;  Mexico,  3,118;  Bar- 
badoes,  16,514;  Jamaica,  5,251;  Trinidad,  3,519; 
French  West  Indies  5,348;  Argentina,  2,586;  Chile, 
4,847;  Peru,  2,348,  and  New  Zealand,  17,303. 


CONDITIONS  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Big  Buyers  Coming  into  Market — Prices 
Show  Inclination  to  Stiffen. 

Pittsburgh,  June  12. — The  coal  and  coke  markets 
are  already  showing  evidence  of  price  stiffening, 
with  a  continued  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
both  fuels.  For  the  first  time  in  90  days  the  better 
grades  of  foundry  coke  are  bringing  $6,  while  the 
lower  grades  are  commanding  from  $5  to  $5.50. 
Furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  from  $4  to  $4.75,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  business  at  $4.25. 

Wholesale  coal  dealers  report  a  pronounced  im¬ 
provement  in  the  industrial  demand  for  the  better 
grades  of  coal  and  a  number  of  the  big  consumers 
have  ordered  their  stocks  replenished  since  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  last  week.  Those  giving  large  orders,  it  was 
reported  today,  were  chief  among  the  industries 
which  had  heretofore  shown  a  tendency  to  hold  off 
in  the  hope  that  lower  prices  would  obtain.  With 
the  Steel  Corporation  being  awarded  two  enormous 
contracts — one  representing  $40,000,000  from  the 
French  Government,  and  the  other,  amounting  also 
to  several  million  dollars,  from  the  General  Motors 
Co. — it  was  the  belief  today  that  the  leading  steel 
interest  will  soon  come  into  the  market  for  both 
coal  and  coke  in  large  quantities. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  both  the  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  fields  toward  higher  prices.  There 
is  an  absolute  shortage  of  some  of  the  higher  grades 
of  coal  in  the  Pennsylvania  fields.  For  instance, 
three  big  consumers  today  made  several  unsuccess¬ 
ful  efforts  to  get  a  supply  of  Greensburg  gas  coal. 
Monongahela  River  by-product  coal  also  is  very 
scarce. 

Here  are  some  prices  quoted  today: 

Northern  West  Virginia  coal — spot,  $1.50  to  $2.35, 
with  bulk  of  sales  at  $2;  prepared  sizes,  $2.25  to 
$3.50,  with  bulk  of  sales  at  $2.60;  slack,  $1.65  to 
$2.10,  with  the  bulk  of  sales  at  $1.75.  Pittsburgh 
district:  Prepared  sizes,  $2.10  to  $2.90,  with  the  bulk 
of  sales  at  $2.60;  run  of  mine,  $2.15  to  $2.35,  with 
the  bulk  of  sales  at  $2.25 ;  slack  $1.70  to  $2.85,  with 
the  bulk  of  sales  at  $1.80.  Westmoreland:  In  this 
district  there  was  unusual  activity  in  prepared  coal 
at  $2.60  flat;  mine  run,  $2.70  flat  and  slack,  $2  flat. 
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Mo.  8  Ohio:  Prepared  sizes,  $2.25;  mine-run,  $2,  and 
slack,  $1.40. 

Negotiations  for  coke  contracts  for  'delivery  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year  at  the  present  time  over¬ 
shadow  all  other  features  in  the  coke  industry.  So 
far  as  is  known  to  contracts  have  been  closed  and 
very  few  have  reached  the  point  where  price  is  be¬ 
ing  considered.  Tonnage  to  be  delivered  for  the 
last  half  year  is  now  the  subject  of  the  negotiations. 
Inquiries  have  reached  Pittsburgh  operators  for 
larger  tonnages  than  the  inquiring  interests  used  the 
first  half.  Some  operators  believe  that  those  in¬ 
quiries  presage  a  pronounced  picking  up  in  the  steel 
trade,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  were 
put  out  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  concession  as  to 
price  on  last  half  year  contracts. 

Negotiations  at  present  being  conducted  look 
toward  three  classes  of  contracts,  two  of  these  con¬ 
tracts  fix  the  price  for  six  months  and  three  months 
and  the  third  class  calls  for  monthly  adjustment 
both  as  to  price  and  tonnage.  The  latter  contracts 
seem  to  be  the  more  popular  with  Pittsburgh  opera¬ 
tors  although  quite  a  few  agreements  will  be  made 
upon  the  quarterly  basis.  Producers  seem  reluctant 
to  make  contracts  for  the  entire  six  months’  period, 
the  class  of  contracts  in  favor  with  the  furnace  in¬ 
terests. 

No  information  has  come  to  light  as  to  the  price 
being  considered,  if  any,  in  these  negotiations,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  operators  is  that 
no  price  will  be  made  lower  than  $4.50,  ovens,  and 
quite  likely  higher.  Favor  shown  by  operators 
toward  the  monthly  agreement  contract  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  manner  in  which  the  last  contracts 
worked  out.  Those  contracts  made  while  the  Fuel 
Administration  had  control  of  the  industry  called 
for  $6  a  ton.  As  the  coke  region  slipped  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  demand  there  came  suggestion  after 
suggestion  for  adjustment  until  at  the  expiration  of 
the  contracts  few  were  in  force  calling  for  price 
above  $4.50,  with  $4  as  the  basis. 

With  a  rising  market,  the  operators  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  conditions  by  the  monthly  revision  and 
know  from  experience  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
producer  to  secure  a  upward  revision  of  contracts 
than  it  is  for  the  consumer  to  get  one  downward. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 


Dealers  Apprehensive  of  Outlook,  but  Await 
Action  by  Domestic  Users. 

Midsummer  is  approaching,  and  as  yet  the  coal 
buyers  of  the  Northwest  have  shown  no  interest  in 
laying  in  anything  of  their  needs  for  next  winter. 
Members  of  the  trade  have  held  the  idea  that  the 
past  two  winters  with  their  need  of  early  buying 
should  have  set  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  But 
instead  it  seems  to  have  worked  that  the  coal  buyers 
regarded  those  times  as  emergency  seasons  which 
are  not  likely  to  occur  again.  So  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  induce  early  buy¬ 
ing,  there  is  almost  nothing  done  at  this  date. 

Dealers  are  beginning  to  become  worried  about 
the  situation,  for  they  foresee  a  harder  period  this 
fall  than  ever.  Right  now  there  is  a  statistical 
shortage  of  considerable  magnitude.  Statistical 
shortages  may  not  materialize  in  full.  That  of  last 
fall  was  as  well  established  as  anything  could  be, 
but  the  very  mild  winter  cut  down  consumption  to 
such  an  extent  that  what  was  a  certain  shortage 
turned  into  a  surplus.  Yet  the  showing  of  the  past 
is  all  that  one  may  judge  of  the  future.  And  all 
signs  point  to  a  sharp  increase  in  consumption  and 
an  inability  to  increase  production  accordingly. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  reasoning  which 
causes  buyers  to  hold  back,  it  seems  that  it  is  partly 
due  to  a  hope  without  reason,  that  prices  may  be 
lower.  This  is  in  the  face  of  an  increased  cost  of 
labor  at  every  point,  and  threatened  increased  cost 
of  freight.  These  two  factors  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  cost  of  coal  production  and  distribution. 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  any  hope  for  lower  prices, 
now  in  sight.  Another  thing  which  makes  buyers 
hold  off  is  the  fact  that  credits  are  much  closer 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  they  do  not  want  to  buy 


coal  and  pay  for  it,  if  it  is  to  be  stored  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  third  reason  is  doubt  that  there 
is  any  real  danger  of  a  shortage.  There  have  been 
panic  talks  before,  on  coal,  which  proved  to  be  un¬ 
founded,  and  many  refuse  to  believe  that  there  is 
anything  real  in  the  alarming  situation  now  pre¬ 
sented. 

As  a  result,  the  tonnage  so  far  placed  has  been 
limited  to  a  much  less  total  than  a  year  ago,  and 
much  less  than  should  be  the  case.  Neither  the 
wholesale  nor  the  retail  trade  feels  able  or  willing 
to  stock  indefinitely,  awaiting  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  his  majesty  the  buyer.  If  the  latter  will  not  share 
the  load  in  part,  the  former  are  inclined  to  hold  off 
and  play  safe  with  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  coal 
in  stock.  Yet  they  do  not  feel  safe  in  doing  this, 
and  are  trying  hard  to  induce  buyers  to  take  hold  as 
they  did  a  year  ago.  But  that  was  backed  by  the 
government  in  full,  while  at  present  the  government 
is  issuing  a  moderately  worded  circular  suggesting 
that  coal  be  bought  early.  People,  so  far,  are  not 
taking  at  all  seriously  the  urgings  for  early  buying. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 


Optimism  Persists  in  Bituminous  Trade, 
Though  Business  Remains  Dull. 

The  trade  does  not  change  much  in  character. 
Bituminous  is  slow,  anthracite  is  in  greater  demand 
than  the  production.  At  the  same  time  it  is  common 
to  expect  bituminous  to  become  active  at  any  time 
and  the  trade  is  decidedly  bullish.  All  the  difficulty 
is  that  nobody  is  able  to  fix  the  time.  Already  the 
30  days  set  by  some  of  the  most  sanguine  is  long 
past  and  yet  no  stir.  For  all  that,  the  feeling  keeps 
up  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  till  the  improvement 
is  here.  Everybody  points  to  lumber  as  evidence  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in  coal.  Lumber  is  in  a 
feverish  state  of  activity  and  prices  have  gone  up 
immensely.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  understand  the  feeling  in  the  bituminous  trade 
except  on  general  principles.  We  need  the  activity 
a  strong  coal  trade  would  indicate  and  most  condi¬ 
tions  are  ready  for  it.  “I  went  from  the  Cleveland 
convention  to  Pittsburgh,”  said  a  Buffalo  jobber, 
“to  find  the  reason  why  the  feeling  was  so  decidedly 
optimistic.  I  found  the  same  feeling  there  and  the 
same  lack  of  reason  for  it.  Business  is  quiet  and  it 
may  remain  so  for  some  time  yet.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  stir  is  in  people’s  minds 
and  nowhere  else  at  present,  but  even  that  is  better 
than  not  to  exist,  for  some  day  the  consumer  will 
catch  the  same  feeling  and  the  thing  will  be  done. 
It  is  not  the  manufacturer  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
situation.  He  is  not  going  ahead  any  faster  than 
the  coal  seller  is  and  he  is  eager  to  get  started. 

Bituminous  prices  are  not  strong.  Slack  has  gone 
down  considerably,  as  it  was  sure  to  at  this  time  of 
the  year  if  all  that  is  produced  is  thrown  on  the 
market.  The  lake  trade  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  that, 
as  it  requires  much  three-quarters  and  the  lake 
steamers  themselves  do  not  burn  much  slack.  So  it 
piles  up.  The  manufacturing  trade  will  take  it  all 
when  it  gets  ready,  but  not  as  things  are  now. 

The  anthracite  situation  eases  off  slowly.  People 
are  not  accustomed  to  buying  liberally  in  hot  weather 
and  most  of  them  have  bought  more  than  usual  now, 
so  it  is  not  expected  that  the  spring  demand  will 
keep  up  through  the  summer,  though  it  will  continue 
at  a  fair  rate,  if  only  on  account  of  a  possible  short¬ 
age  next  winter. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  36,900  tons,  of 
which  38,600  tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  18,200  tons 
for  Duluth-Superior,  12,000  tons  for  Fort  William, 
8,300  tons  for  Hubbell,  6,000  tons  for  Green  Bay,  and 
3,800  tons  for  Racine. 

Rates  are  easy  at  80  cents  to  Racine,  50  cents  to 
Chicago-Green  Bay,  42J4  cents  to  Duluth-Fort  Wil- 
liam-Hubbell. 


Milton  T.  Emery,  75  years  old,  a  former  coal  man 
of  St.  Paul,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Angleton, 
Tex.  He  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  North 
Western  Fuel  Co.  and  later  with  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Coal  &  Dock  Co. 


JOHNSTOWN  MARKET. 


Operators  Predict  a  Serious  Coal  Famine — 
Labor  Supply  Scarce. 

Operators  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  district  are 
open  in  their  prediction  that  a  serious  coal  famine  is 
in  prospect  for  the  trade  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Various  reasons  are  put  forward  to  justify 
such  a  prediction,  among  which  are  a  probable  un¬ 
paralleled  labor  shortage,  insufficient  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  equipment,  unprecedented 
European  demand  for  coal,  increased  demand  for 
coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  due  to  the  West 
Virginia  law  restricting  the  exportation  of  gas  from 
that  state  and  failure  of  big  consumers  to  lay  in 
stocks  of  coal  during  the  summer  months  when 
prices  are  lower  and  production  is  better  than  in  the 
winter  months. 

Some  operators  predict  that  the  greatest  mine 
labor  shortage  that  the  country  has  ever  experi¬ 
enced  is  soon  to  come,  due  chiefly  to  the  exodus  of 
aliens  who  have  worked  as  miners.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  50,000  miners  of  Central  and  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  have  left  or  will  leave  this  year. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  even  with  an  adequate  labor 
supply,  the  bituminous  mines  do  not  have  enough 
capacity  to  make  up  the  shortage  already  existing. 

More  Inquiries  Received. 

With  the  local  operators  viewing  the  situation 
from  this  point  of  view,  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  inquiries  regarding  contracts  are  being  received 
and  a  good  number  are  being  closed.  One  operator 
stated  today  that  the  operators  are  beginning  to 
“fight  shy”  of  contracts  already  and  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  local  coal  producers  flatly  refuse  to  con¬ 
tract  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
their  operations  for  the  reason  that  they  believe 
that  the  prices  are  about  to  take  a  big  jump. 

T.  D.  Williams,  Mine  Inspector  for  the  Sixth 
Bituminous  District,  stated  that  he  does  not  believe 
central  Pennsylvania  will  be  as  seriously  affected  by 
the  anticipated  labor  shortage  as  other  districts.  He 
said  that  many  small  mines  either  have  closed  down 
or  will  close  down  soon  and  that  practically  all  the 
coal  will  be  mined  by  the  large  operations  where  the 
coal  is  mined  to  a  large  degree  by  mechanical 
processes. 

Market  quotations  for  coal  from  the  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field  advanced  to  no  inconsiderable  degree 
during  the  week.  The  best  grades  of  coal  are  being 
quoted  at  from  $2.95  to  $3.25  per  ton,  the  highest 
figure  for  many  months.  The  poorer  grades  of 
coals  are  quoted  at  figures  from  $2  up,  the  price 
depending  upon  the  quality. 

Thomas  F.  Curry,  operating  a  mine  at  Harneds- 
ville,  Somerset  County,  states  that  business  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  rush  during  the 
fall  and  winter. 


New  N.  C.  A.  Committee. 

President  Harry  N.  Taylor  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  has  appointed  a  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Relations  consisting  of  the  following  well- 
known  operators  : 

A.  R.  Hamilton  of  Pittsburgh  (chairman),  T.  T. 
Brewster  of  St.  Louis,  W.  J.  Carney  of  Chicago, 
T.  B.  Davis  qf  New  York,  W.  K.  Field  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  W.  H.  Huff  of  Denver,  A.  J.  Maloney  of 
Chicago,  Philip  Penna  of  Terre  Haute,  Robert  M. 
Randall  of  Saginaw,  S.  H.  Robbins  of  Cleveland, 
W.  J.  Sampson  of  Youngstown,  J.  H.  Wheelwright 
of  Baltimore,  and  Ira  Clemens  of  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

In  a  letter  notifying  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  their  appointment  Mr.  Taylor  said:  “It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  important  work 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  center  around  our  relations  with  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government.  I  believe 
it  will  be  distinctly  advantageous  tp  have  all  our 
relations  with  the  Government  handled  under  the 
general  guidance  of  one  strong  representative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Accordingly  I  am 
instituting  a  Committee  on  Government  Relations.”' 
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CONDITIONS  AT  CHICAGO. 


Prepared  Sizes  Are  Gradually  Stiffening — 
Car  Shortage  Appears. 

The  Chicago  market’s  two  outstanding  features 
are  the  increase  in  contract  business  for  steam  coal 
and  the  piling  up  of  surplus  screenings.  Both  are 
factors  in  a  gradual  stiffening  up  of  the  market  for 
prepared  sizes  and  mine  run,  while  no  bearish  tend¬ 
encies  are  noticed  in  the  market  for  the  better 
grades  of  fine  coal  which  are  selling  well,  the  free 
movement  not  impeding  productions  operations.  It 
is  in  the  fields  producing  middle  grade  and  poor  coal 
that  small  coal  accumulations  cause  an  easing  off 
in  prices  and  a  halting  of  production  activities.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  these  general  rules. 

The  dilatory  tactics  of  the  larger  buyers  in  holding 
back  contract  and  large  orders  in  the  hope  of  forc¬ 
ing  lower  prices  have  failed  and  proved  beyond 
peradventure  that  the  coal  operating  industry  has 
reached  a  new  and  saner  level  of  administration  and 
direction  than  has  ever  prevailed  before,  and  ante¬ 
bellum  days  when  operators  did  not  know  their  costs 
and  could  be  easily  scared  are  numbered  among  the 
past.  The  war  has  given  the  operators  a  liberal 
education  in  cost  accounting,  trade  economics  and 
.organization,  and  in  gaining  this  education  the  pro¬ 
duction  industry  has  made  a  great  discovery,  namely, 
that  it  has  a  backbone  and  knows  how  to  use  it. 

Some  Withdraw  Contracts. 

One  of  the  outcroppings  of  the  new  education  and 
upstanding  militancy  is  this :  Producers  of  desirable 
coal  are  measuring  supply  and  demand  with  accurate 
tools  and  are  withdrawing  contract  prices  when  they 
feel  that  they  have  given  buyers,  particularly  old 
customers,  a  chance  to  “get  under  cover,”  and  are 
feeling  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  higher  prices 
that  are  sure  to  come  later  in  the  year  if  they  have 
the  foresight  to  see  them  “fust,”  as  David  Harum 
would  put  it.  Operators  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  shrewd  buyers,  but  the  shrewdness  of  ante¬ 
bellum  days  is  being  found  to  be  the  fatheadness 
of  the  postbellum  period. 

Car  shortage  has  begun  to  appear,  and  during  the 
past  week  the  Pennsylvania,  Big  Four  and  C.  &  E.  I. 
have  been  unable  to  supply  the  full  quota  of  cars 
called  for,  while  the  I.  C.  car  service  organization 
has  had  to  "hump”  itself  in  order  to  come  up  to  the 
scratch. 

Free  Coal  Scarce. 

Another  feature  of  the  Chicago  situation  which 
is  attracting  attention  is  the  scarcity  of  free  coal  at 
terminals.  "The  spot  market  is  really  bare,”  said 
a  well-posted  coal  association  official.  “The  recon¬ 
signment  privilege  has  been  restored  by  the  removal 
of  war-time  restrictions,  but  operators  and  jobbers 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  it.  Demurrage  charges 
and  other  costs  are  prohibitive,  hence  the  days  of  a 
terminal  market  glutted  with  unsold  coal  are  past 
and  gone.” 

The  active  market  now  witnessed  is  due  to  an 
important  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  really  wise 
buyer  to  the  fact  that  if  he  wants  the  better  grades 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Western  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Eastern  coals  he  must  contract  for  them  now  or 
very  soon,  or  he  will  be  compelled  to  take  what  he 
can  get  later  on  and  pay  the  prices  more  unfavor¬ 
able  production  and  transportation  conditions  may 
impose.  Producers  of  the  cheaper  product,  includ¬ 
ing  screenings,  work  at  as  high  a  cost  as  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  coals  and  know  it,  hence  they  are 
compelled  to  fight  for  as  remunerative  a  price  as 
possible  under  the  adverse  competition  conditions 
that  surround  them  and  are  doing  it. 

The  Domestic  Situation. 

The  market  for  domestic  coal  is  of  the  usual  sum¬ 
mer  variety,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  a  notable 
increase  in  buying  activity  will  occur  for  several 
weeks.  During  the  war  the  domestic  trade  was 
forced  to  make  a  larger  use  of  the  smaller  sizes 
than  theretofore  and  liked  it,  hence  there  are  those 
who  are  partial  to  No.  3  and  4  coal  for  stove  use. 
The  working  out  of  this  shifting  of  demand  has  had 


the  effect  of  balancing  orders  belter  and  preventing 
the  blocking  of  mine  tracks  with  the  smaller  coals. 
This  readjustment  of  demand  lends  to  keep  prices 
for  the  smaller  coals  nearer  to  the  lump  price  and 
to  encroach  somewhat  upon  the  steam  coal  preserves. 

Smokeless  coals  continue  in  fair  demand  with 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  mine  run  held  at  $3. 
Contract  business  is  being  consklerably  curtailed  by 
the  bullishness  of  operators  who  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  later  on  in  the  open  market.  The  slow  sale 
of  small  coal  is  holding  down  production  and  oper¬ 
ators  are  insisting  wherever  possible  that  buyers  take 
mine  run  when  prepared  sizes  are  preferred.  An 
immense  tonnage  of  smokeless  has  been  contracted 
for  on  the  basis  of  $2.75  to  $3  for  mine  run,  and 
$2.35  to  $2.50  for  slack.  Egg  size  has  recently  sold 
in  this  market  at  $4.50. 

Good  Anthracite  Business. 

Anthracite  business  is  exceedingly  good.  Receipts 
are  not  up  to  the  demand  and  the  early  buying  agi¬ 
tation  has  produced  orders  for  tonnage  that  ship¬ 
pers  and  dealers  have  difficulty  in  meeting.  The 
season  is  progressing  well  and  ere  the  cold  winds 
of  fall  and  early  winter  set  in  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  large  proportions  will  be  found  in  the  storage 
bins  of  consumers. 

Returning  to  the  bituminous  situation,  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  will 
prove  interesting.  According  to  reports  of  sales 
tabulated  by  the  N.  C.  A.  bureau  at  Chicago,  a  total 
of  7,325  cars  were  marketed  during  the  past  week, 
5,714  cars  of  which  were  of  Illinois  coal  and  1,611 
of  the  Indiana  product.  It  was  the  best  contract 
week  of  the  present  coal  year,  however. 

Domestic  Buying  Heavy  in  Franklin  County 

Franklin  and  Saline  counties  show  sales  aggre¬ 
gating  3,142  cars,  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  going  to 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest.  Domestic 
buying  was  heavy  and  mine  run  and  screenings  light 
with  the  exception  of  No.  5.  Many  contracts  were 
closed.  Contract  business  was  plentiful.  Prepared 
sizes  were  the  popular  sellers,  mine  run  and  screen¬ 
ings  being  slow.  There  was  a  decided  activity  in 
contract  business  in  the  Northern  Illinois  field,  mine 
run  and  screenings  being  in  light  demand  and  the 
big  call  being  for  prepared  sizes.  Springfield  district 
showed  up  with  a  big  business.  Some  of  the  large 
contracts  closed  called  for  154,690  tons  of  lBU'nch 
lump  at  $2.25  through  the  jobber,  shipment  being  to 
Chicago  during  the  period  between  now  and  April 
1,  1920;  125  tons  per  day  of  screenings  at  $1.80 
through  a  jobber  to  a  paper  board  factory  in  Zone 
No.  2  (Ill.  and  Wis.)  covering  the  period  between 
now  and  March  31,  1920,  and  125  tons  per  day  of 
114 -inch  coal  at  $1.85,  to  be  shipped  to  Chicago  be¬ 
tween  now  and  March  1,  1920.  Railroad  coal  sold 
at  $2.20  for  prepared  sizes  to  $2.35  for  mine  run. 

The  tonnage  placed  by  the  Fulton-Peoria  oper¬ 
ators  was  larger  than  in  the  previous  week  and  the 
railroads  were  conspicuous  among  the  buyers.  Mer¬ 
cer  county’s  business  was  light  and  the  feature  of 
trading  in  the  5th  and  9th  district  product  was  a 
contract  for  90,000  to  126,000  tons  of  screenings 
(Group  2)  at  $1.85  and  crushed  lump  at  $2.40  for 
shipment  to  Illinois  points  during  period  from  now 
to  September  30,  1919. 

In  Indiana  territory  4th  vein  district  shows  an 
increase  in  business,  with  sales  to  railroads  recorded 
and  important  contract  business  closed ;  3rd,  5th, 
6th  and  7th  vein  operators  closed  but  a  small  volume 
of  business,  while  Knox  county  sales  were  for  small 
lots  on  single  orders.  There  was  an  increase  in 
trading  in  the  Southern  field,  important  transac¬ 
tions  being  with  railroads.  Several  small  contracts 
were  closed. 


The  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau,  the  Indiana  Coal 
Trade  Bureau,  the  Knox  County  Coal  Operators 
Association  and  the  South  Indiana  Coal  Bureau, 
whose  members  operate  281  mines,  have  filed  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  Director-General  Hines  and  113  railroads, 
seeking  the  removal  of  alleged  discrimination  in  the 
rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Illinois  and  Indiana 
mines  to  points  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 


TRADE  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Exports  May  Break  Records — Domestic 
Demand  Light. 

The  month  of  June  promises  to  break  all  records 
in  coal  exporting  from  this  port.  This  is  the  indi¬ 
cation  based  on  what  was  sent  into  foreign  ports  the 
first  week  of  the  month  and  on  the  charters,  which 
will  sail  from  this  port  within  the  next  two  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  of  the  office  of  W.  W.  Tingle, 
district  agent  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
From  Baltimore  there  is  already  booked  to  go  56 
steamships,  approximating  280,000  tons,  of  which 
46  of  of  the  ships  will  carry  coal ;  17  will  carry  coal 
to  Gothenberg,  16  will  have  coal  in  cargo  for  Rot¬ 
terdam,  five  will  carry  coal  to  Stockholm,  three  will 
carry  coal  to  Genoa  and  one  steamer  will  carry  coal 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  On  these  fig¬ 
ures  more  than  200  tons  of  coal  will  go  by  cargo  to 
foreign  shores. 

The  first  week  of  June  from  2d  to  7th,  inclusive, 
according  to  figures  of  the  custom  house,  showed 
40,169  tons  cargo  and  4,505  bunker  from  this  port. 
This  week  stands  among  the  very  high  marks  for 
June  exporting  in  recent  years,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  June,  1915.  Nine  ships  carried  the 
cargo  and  bunker  fuel,  one  going  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  three  to  Sweden,  three  to  Switzerland  and  two 
to  Holland. 

Even  with  this  big  foreign  business  there  has  been 
little  contracting,  the  fuel  being  purchased  on  the 
open  market.  The  only  known  contract  being  that 
of  3,000,000  tons,  which  goes  to  Italy  and  which 
was  closed  recently.  Foreign  buyers,  however,  are 
angling  for  prices  that  will  suit  them  and  are  not 
tying  up. 

Consumers  a  Little  Indifferent 

In  the  domestic  field  the  demand  is  very  light  and 
prices  continue  to  be  between  $2.50  and  $2.75  for 
the  best  coals.  Lack  of  demand  is  holding  up  con¬ 
tracting,  as  the  open  market  is  well  supplied  and 
the  buyers  can  see  no  immediate  danger  of  a  short¬ 
age.  Buyers  do  not  appear  to  take  seriously  the  con¬ 
tinued  reports  that  production  is  very  low  and  that 
there  is  liable  to  be  an  increase  in  wages  of  labor 
at  almost  any  time  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  pres¬ 
ent  production,  as  an  inducement  to  lure  back  the 
miners  who  have  not  come  back  since  before  the 
war  days. 

The  anthracite  field  offered  a  serious  problem  to 
all  of  the  dealers  because  of  lack  of  receipts.  All 
firms  have  orders  stacked  on  their  hooks,  some  of 
the  orders  remaining  undelivered  from  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May.  There  is  ’  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  25  cents  to 
the  retail  buyers  on  July  1.  Some  of  the  trade  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  big  boost  in 
the  price  of  hard  coal  on  the  part  of  the  independent 
operators  during  July  and  August.  One  dealer 
short  of  coal  was  told  that  he  could  obtain  plenty  if 
he  was  prepared  to  pay  a  premium  of  65  cents  per 
ton.  Of  course  dealers  even  though  short  are  not 
quite  willing  to  pay  such  a  premium  for  fuel  if  it 
must  be  sold  by  them  at  the  present  schedule. 


Coal  Trade  of  Cardiff. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  Welsh  coal  situation  the 
Cardiff  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says: 

“The  demand  for  coal  has  never  been  satisfied 
since  the  armistice,  but  the  pressure  is  now  greater 
than  ever,  a  great  influx  of  tonnage  having  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  days,  so  that  there  are  now 
many  steamships  waiting  which  cannot  be  loaded  for 
several  days  at  least.  With  supplies  so  short  and 
the  necessity  of  giving  preference  to  the  demands 
of  our  Allies,  demands  from  neutral  countries  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  very  little  attention,  and  practically 
the  whole  of  the  South  American  business,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  European  trade, 
is  still  left  to  Britain’s  chief  competitors — the  Ameri¬ 
cans.” 
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SITUATION  AT  BOSTON. 


Bituminous  Remains  Quiet,  with  Anthracite 
Receipts  Far  Below  Requirements. 

The  bituminous  trade  this  week  has  continued 
about  the  same  as  for  the  past  few  previous  weeks, 
with  comparatively  little  show  of  picking  up  before 
August,  and  no  spot  stuff  coming  along,  as  might  be 
expected  under  present  “waiting*’  conditions.  The 
amount  of  soft  coal  moving  is  small  and  the  mills 
continue  to  hold  aloof  as  much  as  possible  on  their 
contracts.  Everyone  is  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
is  going  to  happen  later — when  the  rush  comes— and 
some  may  wait  too  long  for  their  own  benefit. 

Retail  dealers  have,  as  a  rule,  so  many  orders  that 
they  would  require  several  weeks  of  normal  de¬ 
liveries  to  get  rid  of  them.  As  it  is  now,  however, 
they  have  not  the  coal  to  send  to  customers  on  any 
such  scale  and  are  booking  the  orders  and  trusting 
to  the  good  nature,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mine  opera¬ 
tors  to  fill  their  shipment  orders  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time. 

The  best  informed  retailers  believe  that  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  rumpus  by  fall  over  the  shortage  in 
shipments  to  New  England,  and  unless  signs  are 
misleading  they  will  not  sit  still  all  the  time  until 
then  but  will  seek  to  bring  pressure  where  it  will 
make  itself  felt  effectively.  With  a  Presidential 
election  in  sight  it  is  believed  that  Washington  will 
see  to  it  that  New  England,  with  its  nearly  8,000,000 
inhabitants,  does  not  run  short  of  coal,  either  bitumi¬ 
nous  or  anthracite.  Just  how  far  this  pressure  may 
have  to  be  exerted  is  doubtful. 

The  bunker  trimmers  coaling  foreign  steamers  at 
Boston  have  been  granted  an  increase  in  pay  from 
67p 2  cents  an  hour  to  75  cents.  When  the  increase 
was  not  promptly  forthcoming  the  men  struck,  but 
they  were  out  only  a  few  hours.  The  bunkering 
business  the  past  few  months  has  been  the  heaviest 
in  the  history'  of  the  port,  due  largely  to  the  arrival 
of  many  Army  transports,  each  of  which  has  taken 
on  enough  coal  for  the  round  trip  to  Europe  and 
return.  The  men  evidently  thought  it  a  good  time 
to  “go  out  after  more  money.” 


Reeves  Takes  Over  Superior. 

One  of  the  biggest  deals  in  coal  circles  in  many 
months  has  just  been  closed  by  the  Reeves  Coal  Co., 
jobbers,  of  Minneapolis,  which  has  bought  the  old 
St.  Paul  &  Western  dock  on  Connor’s  Point,  Supe¬ 
rior,  Wis.,  from  the  Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  This 
dock  has  a  capacity  of  175,000  to  180,000  tons.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Reeves  Coal  Co.  are  large  eastern 
producers,  giving  them  extensive  connections  with 
mines  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere.  The 
title  of  the  Reeves  Coal  Co.  becomes  the  Reeves 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  with  G.  H.  Reeves  continuing  as 
president  and  active  manager;  Clinton  De  Witt,  Jr., 
secretary,  and  H.  A.  Kerr,  treasurer.  This  transfer 
applies  to  the  jobbing  business,  but  the  retail  yards 
of  the  Reeves  Coal  Co.  remain  as  a  separate  business, 
not  included  in  this  deal.  The  company  will  continue 
to  be  active  in  the-  all-rail  coal  business,  although 
expanding  into  the  dock  field,  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  territory  they  serve  is  not  tributary  to  the  Lake 
Superior  docks.  The  expansion  puts  the  company' 
into  a  better  position  to  serve  its  territory  than  ever 
before. 


At  the  contests  held  at  Travers  Island  last  Satur¬ 
day  by  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  each  event  was 
noted  on  the  program  as  being  in  memory  of  some 
member  who  died  in  the  service.  Event  No.  22, 
throwing  the  javelin,  was  in  honor  of  Captain  j\  R. 
Buckingham,  whose  death  occurred  at  sea  while 
returning  from  France  last  January.  Captain  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  formerly  private  secretary  to  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co. 


The  Woodlawn  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  to 
conduct  a  coal  yard  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Bronx,  the  incorporators  being  H.  Lucas,  H.  H. 
and  M.  Meyer,  of  Sherwood  Park,  Yonkers. 


ILLINOIS-WISCONSIN 

CONVENTION. 


Association  Opposed  to  Government  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Railroads — Increase  in  Dues. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  big  Illinois-Wis- 
consin  retail  coal  dealers’  convention  in  Rockford, 
Ill.,  last  week,  was  the  large  boost  in  the  annual 
dues  which  was  put  into  effect  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
following  a  spirited  discussion  in  which  there  was 
not  a  single  opposing  voice.  The  dues  were  form¬ 
erly  $10  a  year  for  dealers  handling  1,000  tons  or 
more  annually,  and  $7  a  year  for  dealers  handling 
less  than  1,000  tons.  The  new  schedule  of  dues  rep¬ 
resents  an  advance  of  300  per  cent,  in  some  instances 
and  is  as  follows : 

Class  A — Retailers  handling  5,000  tons  or  over  yearly,  $30. 

Class  B — Retailers  handling  3,000  to  5,000  tons  yearly,  $20. 

Class  C — Retailers  handling  1,000  to  3,000  tons  yearly,  $15. 

Class  D — Retailers  handling  less  than  1,000  tons  yearly,  $10. 

Associate  members,  $10  yearly. 

Of  course,  I.  L.  Runyan,  the  wheelhorse  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  West  and  crusader  for  better  trade 
conditions  in  coal  in  the  Prairie-Badger  states,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer,  while  the  remaining 
officers  were  named  as  follows : 

President— George  L.  Blanchard,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Vice-President — Otto  Timm,  Plymouth,  Wis. 

Directors  for  Three  Years — Paul  Irwin,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
E.  S.  Scott,  Champaign,  Ill. 

The  principal  resolution  adopted  was  one  putting 
the  association  on  record  as  opposed  to  govern¬ 
ment  operation  of  railroads. 

“The  coal  retailers  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have 
wakened  to  the  fact  that  the  association  has  been 
worth  much  more  to  them  than  they  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  for  it  and  very  properly  reasoned  that  if  they 
paid  more  they  could  get  more,”  said  Mr.  Runyan  to 
a  Saward’s  Journal  representative.  “That  is  why 
the  recommendation  for  an  increase  in  dues  made 
by  the  executive  board  was  adopted  enthusiastically 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  was  the  general  view  that 
the  increase  should  have  come  long  ago.” 

The  dealers  were  a  unit  in  stating  that  the  Rock¬ 
ford  meet  was  the  best  programmed  convention  ever 
held  by  the  organization.  The  addresses  by  retiring 
President  S.  D.  Balliet,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  National 
Vice-President  Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  Runyan,  of  Chicago,  A.  W.  McKeand 
of  the  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Col.  Joseph 

B.  Sanborn,  the  hero  commander  and  coal  Blue 
Book  publisher,  Judge  R.  K.  Walsh,  of  Rockford, 

C.  S.  Dodge,  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  and  Douglass  Mal- 
lock,  of  Chicago,  were  full  of  the'  meat  on  which 
sound  business  feeds,  of  patriotic  fervor  that  builds 
good  citizenship,  and  of  humor  which  makes  men 
happy  as  well  as  efficient. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Hall  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  have  added 
the  Enterprise  colliery,,  near  Mount  Carmel,  to  the 
list  of  anthracite  operations  for  which  they  act  as 
selling  agents. 

David  Hum,  Jr.,  and  Ed.  A.  S.  Yochum,  formerly 
with  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  have  gone  into  business 
on  their  own  account  under  the  name  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Coal  Sales  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Union  Arcade, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  final  report  of  C.  A.  Magrath,  the  Canadian 
Fuel  Controller,  has  been  issued  at  Ottawa.  Be¬ 
sides  reviewing  in  detail  the  work  of  the  Controller 
and  the  results  achieved,  the  volume  gives  a  lot  of 
data  relative  to  the  coal  imports  and  resources  of 
Canada  and  other  interesting  material. 


In  the  list  of  railroad  contracts  published  in  the 
Journal  last  week  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  was 
down  as  having  contracted  to  furnish  50,000  tons  of 
coal  to  the  Philadalphia  &  Reading  Railway  and 
50,000  tons  to  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
at  a  price  of  $1.88  per  net  ton  in  each  instance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  contracting  company  was  the 
Davis  Coal  Co.,  with  general  offices  at  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  and  a  branch  in  Philadelphia. 


C.,  W.  &  F.  Co.  Acquire  Properties. 

Since  June  1,  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin 
Coal  Co.  has  been  handling,  both  as  to  production 
and  sale,  “Pyrolite,”  the  Franklin  county  coal  hither¬ 
to  handled  by  the  Thompson  Coal  Co.  The  C.  W. 
&  F.  Co.  further  announces  the  organization  of  the 
Benton  C.  M.  Co.,  through  which  it  takes  over  the 
Benton  Coal  Co.’s  mine,  a  “Pyrolite”  producer,  and 
also  the  mine  of  the  Hart-Williams  Coal  Co.  at 
Benton,  Ill.  These  two  properties  will  henceforth 
be  known  as  Benton  No.  1  and  Benton  No.  2.  The 
policy  of  the  C.  W.  &  F.  Co.  will  be  to  handle  the 
output  of  the  two  mines  under  their  well  established 
trade  names — “Pyrolite”  from  No.  1  and  “Benton” 
from  No.  2. 

It  is  said  that  this  arrangement  throws  together 
7,000  acres  of  coal  properties  contiguous  to  the 
two  mines  just  taken  over  and  adjacent  to  the  larger 
holdings  of  the  C.  W.  &  F.  Co.  to  the  south.  In 
fact,  the  transactions  round  out  a  compact  holding 
of  about  19,000  acres  of  Franklin  county  coal.  The 
Orient  mine,  operated  by  the  C.  W.  &  F.  Co.  on  this 
acreage,  holds  the  record  for  the  largest  daily  pro¬ 
duction,  6,777  tons.  The  company  is  likewise  oper¬ 
ating  the  two  Hickory  Hill  mines,  and  “A”  and  “B,” 
at  Herrin,  Ill.,  an  in  addition  the  Royal  and  Thayer 
mines  in  Central  Illinois,  as  well  as  one  mine  in  the 
Wilmington  field  of  Northern  Illinois. 

George  Thompson  of  the  Thompson  Coal  Co.  and 
several  of  his  associates  have  joined  the  C.  W.  &  F. 
organization  and  will  give  particular  attention  to 
“Pyrolite”  customers. 

Additions  to  and  reorganization  of  the  sales  forces 
are  in  progress. 


Three  Distinct  Groups. 

The  recent  series  of  national  conventions  afford 
an  interesting  opportunity  for  contemplation  aside 
from  consideration  of  the  action  taken  with  respect 
to  one  matter  and  another  at  the  several  gatherings. 

For  one  thing,  the  fact  stands  out  prominently 
that  the  trade  is  now  well  organized  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  middlemen  and  the  retailers  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  national  bodies,  and  there  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  joint  action  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  industry  on  a  basis  not  known  in  previous 
years.  It  is  true  that  the  identification  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  operators  with  the  National  Coal  Association 
is  more  or  less  nominal.  The  initial  interests  are 
by  no  means  a  factor  in  that  body,  but  they  too 
have  a  certain  community  of  interest,  as  is  well 
known,  and  a  means  of  indicating  their  attitude  on 
topics  that  concern  them. 

It  will  be  regretted  by  some,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  so  sharply  defined  a  separation  of  the  trade  into 
three  groups,  and  it  is  recognized  that  the  status 
of  each  class  of  the  trade  is  becoming  more  defi¬ 
nitely  defined,  each  group  taking  a  more  pronounced 
position  as  the  members  become  more  thoroughly 
welded  into  their  own  association. 

The  opportunity  for  an  organization  that  could 
speak  for  the  entire  trade,  as  desired  by  some,  seems 
to  be  rather  remote  at  the  present  time  and  perhaps 
the  divergent  interests  will  be  ever  too  pronounced 
to  permit  of  this. 


TO  LEASE. 

Coal  lands  in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  to  lease 
on  royalty  basis ;  good  grade  of  coal ;  heirs  of 
George  F.  Baer,  deceased,  late  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Address  Heber  Y.  Yost,  Agent,  Box  84,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

SALESMAN  WANTED. — Good  opening 
for  active  young  man  to  become  connected 
with  old  New  England  wholesale  concern. 
General  knowledge  of  anthracite  and  bitum¬ 
inous  necessary.  Give  particulars  including 
references.  Address :  “Box  10,”  care  Sa¬ 
ward’s  Journal. 
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Universal  Military  Training  and  the  Coal  Business. 

By  MAJOR  W.  R.  COYLE. 


Address  delivered  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June 
3,  1919. 

One  year  ago  we  stood  at  Buffalo  and  discussed, 
under  different  conditions,  coal  problems,  many  of 
them  still  with  us.  Then  we  were  just  passing  the 
darkest  day  of  the  war,  the  dawn  of  the  better  time 
having  been  presaged  by  the  news  from  the  Marne 
Word  of  the  doing  of  Catlin  and  Cole  and  Sibley, 
of  Omar  Bundy  and  Hunter  Liggett,  without  carry¬ 
ing  their  names,  had  been  flashed  over  the  cable  and 
we  hoped  against  hope  as  we  watched  America’s 
preparation  in  the  air  that  the  news  as  it  came  that 
day  of  the  doings  of  June  4  and  5  was  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  better  tiding  to  come.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  had  cabled:  “We  are  fighting  with  our  backs 
to  the  wall,”  and  here  in  America,  George  Cushing 
had  used  the  slogan  of  our  Buffalo  Convention  and 
written  it  for  the  entire  coal  trade:  “We  are  fight¬ 
ing,  not  our  Government,  but  fighting  for  the  right 
to  help.” 

It  was  at  this  point  and  ’mid  the  very  pleasant 
plaudits  of  my  friendly  associates  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  I  dropped  out  of  the  coal  trade  with  every 
hope  of  helping  and  every  dream  of  France.  That 
I  spent  the  summer  and  fall  helping  your  boys  and 
mine  in  camp  at  Paris  Island  cannot  be  entirely  a 
disappointment  to  me  since  I  did  help  some  boys 
over  a  road  that  was  new  and  hard,  and  though  we 
did  not  travel  together  to  France,  the  fact  that  for 
the  period  of  the  war  we  turned  out  each  week 
1,200  of  the  best  soldiers  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  turned  them  out  in  eight  weeks,  will  always,  I 
think,  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Marines.  Today 
I  return  officially  to  a  revivified  organization. 

“Peace  is  declared,  an’  T  return 
To  Ackneystadt,  but  not  the  same; 

Things  ’ave  transpired  which  made  me  learn 
The  size  and  meanin’  of  the  game. 

I  did  no  more  than  others  did, 

I  don't  know  where  the  change  began; 

I  started  as  a  average  kid, 

I  finished  as  a  thinkin’  man.’’ 

Many  of  our  epithets  and  terms  of  reproach  in 
the  Marines  have  been  turned  to  the  everlasting 
glory  of  the  corps  and  perhaps  same  can  be  made 
true  of  the  coal  trade.  Who  is  there  who  has  not 
seen  that  great  poster,  “Tell  it  to  the  Marines,”  and 
had  his  imagination  stirred  thereby,  and  this  was 
born  a  term  of  reproach.  It  was  the  red  flag  to  the 
Marine  Corps  which  spurred  them  to  great  duties 
and  quietly,  unobtrusively  through  a  long  period  of 
years  they  have  been  working  with  scant  funds  and 
little  equipment  for  the  great  day  that  came  to  them 
one  year  ago  in  the  meadows  of  the  Marne.  When 
that  day  came  all  the  world  acclaimed  them ;  true, 
they  were  compact  and  organized,  but  also  true  that 
the  Army  gave  out  the  news. 

Coal  Trade  on  Threshold  of  Brighter  Era. 

For  the  period  of  the  war,  from  yellow  newspa¬ 
pers  to  governmental  agencies,  the  coal  trade  has 
been  forced  to  answer  to  terms  such  as  “coal  baron” 
and  “profiteer,”  and  it  is  only  through  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  this,  through  quiet,  unremitting  labor, 
through  duty  well  done  without  praise,  through 
fighting  for  right  and  not  for  rights,  that  we  are 
coming  now  to  the  threshold  of  the  dawn  of  those 
days  when  our  loving  friends  will  turn  these  epi¬ 
thets  through  the  pen  of  some  master  artist  perhaps 
into  terms  of  honor  and  distinction.  It  is  easier 
for  the  coal  trade  to  spring  to  arms  overnight  and 
repel  the  invader  than  it  is  for  the  “camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle,”  but  not  much  easier. 

After  18  months  of  effort  we  have  reached  some 
coherent  expression  and  thought  and  have  in  pass¬ 
ing  to  give  credit  to  Platt  and  Dexter  who  have 
successively  commanded  the  ship ;  to  Cushing 
Swayne  and  Ashcom,  ambassadors  at  the  Court  of 
Sir  Harry.  If  I  omit  leaders  or  wheelhorses,  it  is 
only  because  the  work  of  each  one  has  entitled  him 
to  your  regard  and  affection. 

This  ability  to  work  cannot  be  arrived  at  over¬ 
night,  and  just  as  national  preparedness  is  perhaps 
more  essential  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the  past, 


so  organization  in  the  coal  trade  must  be  maintained 
at  an  efficient  point.  Shall  we  demobilize  and  trust 
entirely  to  the  good  faith,  even  of  “friendly  ene¬ 
mies?”  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly. 

When  Chicago  built  this  house,  fortunately  it  was 
not  a  war  time  barracks,  and  since  needs  remain 
to-day  for  its  use  and  its  builders  built  it  well,  let 
us  cherish  and  maintain  it  effectively ;  let’s  make 
it  an  honor  to  belong;  let’s  make  it  a  privilege  to 
be  enjoyed  by  great  and  small  in  the  coal  trade  and 
all  who  see  value  in  association.  Let’s  maintain 
our  house,  that  it  will  withstand  the  assaults  of  all 
Bolshevism  seeking  only  to  tear  down.  Let  us,  in 
the  interests  of  fair  dealing,  see  that  no  govern¬ 
mental  agency  or  extra-governmental  agency  shall 
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arise  to  suspend  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in 
the  coal  industry  and  at  the  same  time  uphold  the 
law  of  stand  and  deliver  in  other  industries. 

Let  Us  Speak  With  One  Voice. 

Let  s  have  for  the  coal  trade  one  voice  that  will 
express  to  the  people  of  the  nation  the  reason  for 
things  as  they  are  and  have  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  with  us  for  the  maintenance  of 
things  as  they  should  be.  Twelve  dollar  shoes  and 
fifty  cent  collars,  twelve  cent  sugar  and  three  cent 
nostage  stamps,  two  dollar  meals  and  a  58  per  cent, 
tax  on  transportation — all  of  these  items  borne  by  a 
fairly  good  natured  American  public  and  more  or 
less  tolerant  press,  and  yet  this  same  press  in  its 
attitude  to  the  coal  trade  has  never  voiced  any¬ 
thing  more  friendly  than  half-veiled  emnity.  And 
if  the  power  of  the  Government  in  voting  under 
the  guise  of  a  law  providing  for  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  profit  has  ever  done  anything  to  permit  that 
fair  and  reasonable  profit,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  quote  from  memory  only  when  I  give  you  the 
pledge  of  the  coal  trade  two  years  ago  in  Wash¬ 
ington  before  the  passage  of  the  Lever  Bill,  before 
there  had  been  any  public  news  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  might  be  scrapped  for  war  times ;  the  voice  of 
the  coni  trade  in  Washington  on  a  hot  summer  day 
agreed  unanimously  to  cut  in  half  what  was  then 
t  re  market  price  of  coal.  Remember  the  setting 
and  the  history  of  the  industry.  Never  had  coal 


made  a  profit.  The  billions  of  tons  that  had  been 
mined  in  the  United  States  had  probably  cost  its 
entire  selling  price  to  produce,  and  only  for  a  period 
of  a  few  months  had  any  coal  man  seen  a  real 
return  for  his  labors.  Gladly  and  willingly,  at  your 
request,  Mr.  Peabody,  and  inspired  by  the  stirring 
address  of  our  patriotic  Secretary  of  Interior,  they 
rose  as  one  man  and  agreed  to  this  epoch-making 
program — and  the  next  day  it  rained. 

The  vials  of  wrathful  indignation  of  the  heads  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  loosed  upon 
the  coal  trade  and  upon  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
and  the  proverbial  umbrella  of  which  the  industrial 
trade  has  been  told  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Three 
dollar  coal  was  held  up  to  ridicule  and  any  price¬ 
fixing  program  by  agreement  was  said  by  these 
loyal  soldiers  to  be  contrary  to  the  Sherman  Law. 
The  Constitution  was  scrapped  but  the  Sherman 
Law  must  remain.  Any  voluntary  price-fixing  pro¬ 
gram  not  led  by  these  gentlemen  was  said  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  devil,  and  Congress  was  importuned 
in  favor  of  the  Lever  Bill. 

Because  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  inves¬ 
tigated  and  knew  something  about  coal  they  were 
eliminated  and  a  new  department  installed  and  the 
first  public  message  from  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  the  coal  trade,  delivered  at  a  convention  in 
Pittsburgh,  said  just  as  plainly  as  could  be  said, 
said  it  after  the  coal  trade  had  agreed  to  put  their 
lives,  their  business  and  their  reputation  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  to  win  the  war,  said  to 
them  though  not  one  of  them  (said  it  almost  as  it 
might  be  said  had  they  sought  to  break  American 
business)  and  said  very  plainly:  “Gentlemen,-  if 
you  don’t  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  force  of  the  Government  will  be  in¬ 
voked  to  punish.” 

This  message  was  told  them  when  the  coal  trade 
had  the  right  hand  of  friendship  extended  and, 
because  they  were  patriotic  Americans,  because  their 
sons  and  brothers  and  many  from  their  own  ranks 
were  fighting  in  France  for  higher  ideals  than  have 
ever  been  expressed  in  Washington,  because  long 
before  America  went  into  the  war  patriotic  Amer- 
cans  believed  in  the  Allies’  cause,  because  of  these 
and  many  others  since  forgotten  the  coal  trade  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  knowing  full  well  their 
legal  rights,  threw  overboard  their  rights  and  com¬ 
plied  with  the  “edict  of  Washington.” 

War  Trials  May  Prove  Blessing  in  Disguise. 

It  after  all  is  not  so  much,  gentlemen,  what  we 
have  done  as  what  we  are,  and  if,  like  the  boys 
who  come  back  from  France,  we  are  bigger,  broader, 
better  in  hopes,  aspirations  and  visions ;  if  we  can 
throw  off  the  sordidness  of  the  selfish  man  in  office 
and  set  out  steps  toward  the  higher  ideal,  if  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  in  business  there  is 
something  between  a  benevolent  monarchy  and  an 
absolute  democracy,  then  our  trials  of  the  war  time 
will  have  been  a  gain.  Then  we  will  have  learned 
to  live  and  to  live  more  abundantly.  Then  we  will 
have  learned  to  keep  our  house  in  order  always 
ready  to  welcome  the  stranger  and  repel  the  hostile 
invader. 

Let  these  be  the  rules,  that  whosoever  comes  in 
the  garb  of  friendship  and  comports  himself  as  a 
man  among  men,  ready  to  share  the  common  bur¬ 
den,  shall  be  received  as  an  honored  guest ;  but 
whosoever  shall  violate  the  hospitality  of  the  house 
and  put  off  his  guise  of  friendship  shall  politely  but 
firmly  be  shown  the  door  and  in  this  house  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  there  will  be  no  un¬ 
friendly  rivalry  because  all  will  work  for  the  good 
of  the  house  and  its  neighbors  on  a  patriotic  plane. 
But  always  let  us  remember  the  Hun  spirit  is  not 
broken  in  Germany  and  it  is  folly  to  leave  the  job 
half  finished. 

American  business  organization  was  vitally  needed 
before  we  went  into  the  war  and  after,  and  it  will 
be  needed  every  day  until  the  Millennium.  While 
I  believe  this  Millennium  is  on  the  road,  it  is  com¬ 
ing  from  a  different  direction  from  what  some  peo¬ 
ple  think  and  when  it  comes  it  will  be  fine  to  be 
an  organized  reception.  Whether  in  poverty  or 
riches,  when  it  comes,  let’s  be  sure  we’ve  lived  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  cause  is  its  own  reward 
and  the  game  the  thing  and  not  too  much  the  goal. 
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GERMANY’S  COAL  PENALTY. 


Severe  Exactions  Regarding  Saare  Valley 
Ownership  and  Future  Exports. 

The  full  text  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  published  in  that  paper  and  the 
New  York  Times  this  week,  shows  that  the  official 
summary  of  the  treaty  made  public  several  weeks 
ago  failed  to  give  all  the  important  facts  regarding 
the  concessions  Germany  is  called  upon  to  make  in 
the  Saare  Valley  and  the  tonnage  of  German  coal 
that  is  to  be  supplied  to  different  Allies  during  a 
long  term  of  years.  In  connection  with  the  treaty 
itself  and  the  official  resume  the  correspondent  says : 

“It  is  in  regard  to  this  section  of  the  treaty  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Saare  Basin  that  probably  the  most 
severe  indictment  against  the  summary  can  be 
brought.  The  summary  deals  fairly  completely  with 
the  main  points  of  the  section.  But  Chapter  1  of  the 
annex— in  regard  to  the  cessation  and  exploitation 
of  mining  property— is  entirely  omitted.  This  is 
the  part  that  has  to  do  with  the  absolute  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  French,  over  the  mines  of  the  valley  and 
is  one  of  the  most  severe  parts  of  the  treaty.” 

Below  is  a  part  of  Annex  5  of  the  treaty,  which 
specifies  the  deliveries  of  coal  that  Germany  must 
make  to  the  allied  countries: 

ANNEX  5.  1.  German  accords  the  following  op¬ 
tions  for  the  delivery  of  coal  and  derivatives  of  coal 
to  the  undermentioned  signatories  of  the  present 

treaty.  . 

2.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France 
7,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  for  ten  years.  In 
addition,  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France 
annually  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  an 
amount  of  coal  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
annual  production  before  the  war  of  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais,  destroyed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war,  and  the  production  of  the.  mines  of 
the  same  area  during  the  years  in  question:  such 
delivery  not  to  exceed  20,000,000  tons  in  any  one 
year  of  the  first  five  years,  and  8,000,000  tons  in  any 
one  year  of  the  succeeding  five  years. 

It  is  understood  that  due  diligence  will  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  mines  in 
the  Nord  and  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

3.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Belgium 
8,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  for  ten  years. 

4.  Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Italy  up  to 
the  following  quantities  of  coal: 

July,  1919,  to  June,  1920,  12,000,000  tons. 

July’,  1920,  to  June,  1921,  6,000,000  tons. 

July,  1921,  to  June,  1922,  7,500,000  tons. 

July',  1922,  to  June,  1923,  8,000,000  tons. 

July’  1923,  to  j’une,  1924,  8,500,000  tons. 

And  each  of  the  following  five  years,  8,500,000 
tons. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  actual  deliveries  to  be 
land  borne. 

5.  Germany  further  undertakes  to  deliver  annually 
to  Luxemburg,  if  directed  by  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission,  a  quantity  of  coal  equal  to  the  pre-war 
annual  consumption  of  German  coal  in  Luxemburg. 

6.  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  coal  delivered  under 
these  options  shall  be  as  follows : 

(A)  For  overland  delivery,  including  delivery  by 
barge,  the  German  pithead  price  to  German  na¬ 
tionals,  plus  the  freight  to  French,  Belgian,  Italian, 
or  Luxemburg  frontiers,  provided  that  the  pithead 
price  does  not  exceed  the  pithead  price  of  British 
coal  for  export. 

In  the  case  of  Belgian  bunker  coal,  the  price  shall 
not  exceed  the  Dutch  bunker  price. 

Railroad  and  barge- tariffs  shall  not  be  higher  than 
the  lowest  similar  rates  paid  in  Germany. 

(B)  For  sea  delivery,  the  German  export  price 
F.  O.  B.  the  German  ports,  or  the  British  export 
price  F.  O.  B.  British  ports,  whichever  may  be 
lower. 

7.  The  allied  and  associated  Governments  inter¬ 
ested  may  demand  the  delivery,  in  place  of  coal,  of 
metallurgical  coke  in  the  proportion  of  3  tons  of 
coke  to  4  tons  of  coal. 


EFFECTS  OF  ZONE  SYSTEM  ON  NORTHWESTERN  TRADE. 


The  movement  of  bituminous  coal  from  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  the  upper  lake  docks  into  the  North¬ 
western  States  in  1917,  with  preliminary  estimates 
for  1918,  is  shown  ,in  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
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U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  figures,  which  are  of 
special  interest  as  indicating  the  effect  of  the  Zone 
System  on  the  movement  of  coal  in  1918,  are  given 
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Coal  Estimate  Cut. 

W.  F.  Sekol,  mining  engineer  of  Dauphin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  has  made  a  tentative  report  to  the 
County  Commissioners  stating  that  the  Susquehanna 
Collieries  Co.,  has  only  about  29,256,347  tons  of  mar¬ 
ketable  coal  in  its  beds  in  Dauphin  county,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  400, 000, 000-ton  estimate  of  the  late  T. 
Ellsworth  Davies.  The  company’s  estimate  is  be¬ 
tween  24,000,000  and  26,000,000  tons  of  marketable 
coal. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Sekol  said  the  Lykens  Valley 
mines  contain  approximately  65,014,105  tons  of  coal. 
He  calculates  that  only  about  39,008,463  tons  is  re¬ 
movable  and  that  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
movable  coal  is  marketable. 

The  report  was  made  as  the  result  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  valuation  that  should  be 
placed  upon  the  company’s  property  for  purposes  of 
taxation. 


In  view  of  all  the  discussion  now  quite  properly  in 
progress  relative  to  certain  turbulent  elements  of  our 
population,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  hard¬ 
ness  and  coarseness  of  many  of  the  faces  seen  in 
western  cities  where  the  Slavonic  element  of  the 
foreign  population  is  a  notable  proportion.  In  nearly 
all  cities  outside  New  York  the  retail  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  business  district,  if 
not  actually  a  portion  thereof,  and  consequently  a 
very  comprehensive  array  of  the  city’s  population  can 
be  seen  and  a  rather  definite  opinion  formed  as  to 
its  characteristics.  We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that 
the  races  of  southeastern  Europe  have  added  a  rather 
refractory  element  to  our  melting  pot  proposition. 


Among  the  Brickmakers. 

To  the  Editor: 

A  general  note  on  page  75,  telling  of  the  Haver- 
straw  brickyards  finding  it  difficult  to  hold  men,  re¬ 
calls  an  experience  of  another  company  farther  up 
the  Hudson,  who  had  kept  their  foreman  in  almost 
total  idleness,  as  a  watchman,  for  the  past  two  years, 
after  having  employed  him  for  ten  long  summers. 

Yet  this  chap,  with  fine  disregard,  engineered  a 
strike  among  the  new  men  who  had  been  found  by 
advertising  in  local  papers,  and  told  his  boss  that  the 
men  would  come  back  if  given  a  $1  raise,  and  he 
wanted  $2  extra  per  day.  Considering  that  they  had 
paid  him  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  actual  work  for 
24  months,  they  decided  to  get  along  without  his 
services  and  a  younger  partner  assumed  his  duties. 

As  there  are  only  a  few  bricks  needed  at  present 
for  repair  work,  it  does  not  seem  good  business  to 
go  ahead  and  make  much  over-supply.  The  wet 
spring  has  put  back  all  outside  work.  Coal  has  very 
largely  supplanted  wood  in  the  kilns,  coal  being  found 
to  work  better ;  and  when  all  the  work  of  handling 
;s  counted  it  is  really  cheaper  and  gives  more  re¬ 
liable  results. 

The  coal  dust,  that  is  always  mixed  with  the  clay 
to  make  the  inside  of  the  brick  as  hard  as  the  out¬ 
side,  can  be  readily  obtained  now  from  nearby  retail 
yards  and  at  a  very  low  price;  practically  that  of 
carting  alone  in  many  cases. 


Burleson  Unappreciated. 

The  Odd  Lot  Review. 

People  are  unkind  and  say  rude  things  about  Mr. 
Burleson.  They  say  that  Mr.  Burleson  did  noi 
know  himself  what  he  was  doing  when  he  took  over 
the  wires.  We  don’t  think  so.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Burleson  had  a  very  serious  purpose  in  mind.  What 
he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  did  it  successfully,  was  to 
give  us  a  practical  demonstration  of  how  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  really  works,  or  rather  does  not 
work.  People,  we  regret  to  say,  do  not  understand 
this,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  can  not  see  that 
Mr.’  Burleson  is  a  jokester  of  the  most  subtle  type— 
that  the  whole  episode  of  the  wires  is  a  very  sly 
joke  of  his  after  all.  No  wonder  Mr.  Burleson  feels 
disgruntled  that  the  public  is  so  unappreciative  of 
his  humor,  but  such  is  the  gratitude  of  nations. 


Kennedy,  Floyd  &  Co. 

The  wholesale  coal  firm  of  Kennedy,  Floyd  &  Co., 
which  started  in  business  at  Detroit  on  April.  1, 
with  offices  in  the  Dime  Bank  Building,  is  coramg 
to  the  front  rapidly  and  is  planning  to  handle  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal  in  addition  to  its  other 
lines.  It  has  already  established  good  connections 
with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  mines,  as  agent  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  the  Great  Lakes  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  and  has  sales  organizations  throughout 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  firm  is  composed  of  Andrew  H.  Green,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Solvay  Process  Co.;  Warren  S.  Blauvelt, 
former  Coke  Director  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
at  Washington ;  James  D.  Kennedy,  sales  manager 
stone  products,  Solvay  Co.;  Albert  C.  Ingersoll, 
president,  Philadelphia  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land ;  William  H.  Ball,  general  coal  and  coke  agent, 
Solvay  Collieries  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  and  Charles 
A.  Floyd,  former  railway  manager  of  that  com¬ 
pany  in  Michigan. 
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Best  Use  of  America’s  Coal. 

Director  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Calls  on  Coal  Men  to  Aid  in  Conservation  Plans 


Largest  and  Most  Accessible  Deposits 

By  GEORGE 


Extracts  of  an  address  delivered  at  Cleveland  convention  of 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

America’s  coal  is  her  pride.  More  than  half  of 
the  world’s  estimated  supply  of  coal  is  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  and  last  year  our  mines 
contributed  not  less  than  48  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
that  went  into  the  world’s  coal  bins.  That  percent¬ 
age  measures  the  Share  of  our  coal  industry  in  the 
world’s  business — for  relatively  few  of  the  wheels 
of  modern  industry  or  commerce  can  turn  unless 
coal  furnishes  the  energy. 

However,  the  inheritor  of  great  wealth  often  proves 
a  spend-thrift  and  Solomon  records  the  experience 
of  many  centuries  in  his  statement  that  pride  goeth 
before  destruction.  So  our  first  impressions  as  to 
America's  wealth  may  be  too  optimistic  and  we 
may  need  to  think  less  of  the  millions  of  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  which  we  are  told  lie  awaiting  our 
needs  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  and 
to  ask  for  more  details  as  to  where  this  coal  is  and 
how  much  of  it  remains  in  the  older  mining  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Before  we  indulge  in  mental  arithmetic  in  figuring 
out  the  life  of  our  coal  resources  we  may  well  set 
down  the  broad  fact  that  the  best  and  most  acces¬ 
sible  coal  is  mined  first.  From  this  premise  follows 
the  practical  prophecy  that  with  the  passing  of  time 
in  our  rapid  industrial  expansion  we  may  expect  for 
our  future  coal  output  decreasing  quality  and  in¬ 
creasing  cost.  It  is  this  aspect  of  our  tomorrow 
that  leads  me  to  discuss  with  you  the  best  use  of 
America’s  coal. 

Best  Coal  Beds  Nearing  Exhaustion. 

First,  we  should  perhaps  try  to  picture  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  we  have  mined  our  best  coals  and  also 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  using  up  the  fuel  reserves 
upon  which  so  many  industries  are  founded.  The 
Pittsburgh  coal  furnishes  two  excellent  examples  of 
the  rate  of  exhaustion.  If  it  is  mined  at  the  present 
rate,  the  exhaustion  of  this  coal  bed,  the  largest  in 
Pennsylvania,  must  be  measured  by  the  span  of  a 
s:ngle  generation ;  at  least  we  can  see  the  peak  of 
production  close  at  hand  if  indeed  it  has  not  already 
been  passed,  and  long  before  the  end  of  this  century 
coal  mining  in  the  Pittsburgh  field  will  be  a  memory 
except  where  a  mine  here  and  there  is  working  on 
outcrop  coal  or  pillars  or  dodds  and  ends  left  behind 
in  the  big  days  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 

Even  when  we  turn  to  examine  a  less  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  coal  field  such  as  the  Pocahantas  field  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  we  find  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  rate  of  output  tends  to  cut  down  the  earlier 
and  more  optimistic  calculation?  of  expectancy  of 
life.  Expressed  in  human  units,  the  estimates  for 
the  Pocahontas  field  are  reduced  from  four  to  five 
generations  to  three  or  even  two.  And  these  are 
the  fields  that  produce  what  are  regarded  as  our 
choicest  industrial  coal.  In  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  outlook  is  better  but  the 
coals  are  poorer. 

I  think  it  is  Professor  Breckenridge  who  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  steam  engine 
increased  man  power  100  fold,  and  that  now  the 
electrification  of  our  world  can  double  that  gain. 

1  he  duty  that  is  plain  to  each  of  us,  whether  we  are 
practical  men  or  simply  “theorists,”— and  the  the¬ 
orist  was  never  of  more  practical  value  to  the  coal 
industry  than  today — is  to  get  the  most  out  of  our 
resources.  You  can  call  that  either  exploitation  or 
conservation  as  you  will,  but  it  is  simply  good  engi¬ 
neering. 

Why  Conservation  Is  Necessary 

As  applied  to  coal,  the  resource  in  which  you  are 
most  interested,  good  common  sense  practice  is  to 
use  as  much  coal  as  we  need  but  no  more.  Use 
coal  when  it  saves  or  increases  man  power  but  save 
coal  when  something  else  will  do  the  work  as  well. 
That  is  the  water-power  issue  as  I  see  it — the 
waterfall  is  not  a  rival  to  the  coal  mine  but  is  its 


Will  I  -ast  Only  a  Generation  or  Two. 

OTIS  SMITH. 

partner.  Hitch  up  the  coal  and  the  water— they 
work  best  in  double  harness.  This  .is  the  first  item 
in  a  logical  power  program. 

So  the  power  program  that  I  am  advocating  means 
not  simply  saving  in  coal;  it  means  saving  in  man 
power.  One  outstanding  lesson  of  the  war  was 
the  value  of  the  workman  behind  the  lines,  and 
labor  shortage  became  one  of  the  factors  that  lim¬ 
ited  the  industrial  support  which  we  were  able  to 
give  to  our  soldiers  in  France.  Skilled  labor  is  an 
essential  resource  in  which  no  nation  is  richer  than 
America,  but  this  human  energy  also  must  be  con¬ 
served.  It  is  an  axiomatic  truth — not,  however, 
known  to  all  peoples— that  the  modern  machine  mul¬ 
tiplies  man  power,  and  the  increase  in  our  use  of 
mechanical  energy  is  a  true  index  of  the  ever  larger 
value  we  are  giving  to  the  workman  behind  the 
machine. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  of  economizing  in  both  coal 
and  men  that  a  power  program  has  been  proposed 
by  Secretary  Lane.  The  first  step  is  to  get  the 
facts,  to  test  out  the  project  which  engineers  agree 
seems  wholly  practicable.  This  project,  which  is 
now  only  in  the  vision  stage,  is  to  pool  the  power 
supply  for  the  whole  industrial  area  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Washington,  in  which  is  concentrated  one- 
fourth  of  the  power-generating  capacity  of  the 
country. 

Prices  and  Value. 

I  have  put  first  the  value  of  the  coal  to  America 
and  to  the  individual  citizen — coal  is  our  best  ser¬ 
vant.  As  men  interested  in  the  marketing  of  coal 
you  may  well  ask  me  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
your  problem  of  getting  a  fair  price  for  the  coal 
you  put  on  the  market  and  so  make  available  for  the 
service  of  man.  My  answer  is  that  the  coal-saving 
program  I  have  outlined  will  increase  the  value  of 
your  coal.  Price  must  be  based  upon  cost,  but 
value  connects  back  with  use;  and  the  result  is 
that  an  increase  in  cost  necessitates  higher  prices 
until  we  might  reach  the  point  where  the  coal  was 
not  worth  the  price. 

It  is  already  high  time  to  give  a  larger  value  to 
coal,  but  I  believe  the  increase  in  value  can  come 
only  through  conservation  in  use — through  higher 
efficiency  in  burning  the  coal.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  more  B.T.U.’s  and  kilowatt-hours  to  the  ton  the 
users  of  coal  can  get  the  better  able  they  are  to 
pay  the  price? 

To  illustrate:  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  is  electrified  between  New  York 
and  New  Haven  and  on  that  division  the  electric 
motor  hauling  a  passenger  train  requires  only  half 
as  much  coal  per  mile  to  be  burned  at  the  central 
station  as  the  steam  locomotive  burns  per  mile  in 
hauling  the  same  train  between  New  Haven  and 
Boston.  Now  where  is  your  coal  really  worth  more, 
delivered  at  the  Cos  Cob  electric  station  or  on  the 
steam  locomotive;  and  for  which  ton  could  the  New 
Haven  really  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price? 

My  answer  to  my  own  questions  is  that  increased 
efficiency  is  really  the  factor  of  safety  to  you  men 
in  the  coal  business.  A  power  program  that  works 
out  any  large  gains  in  fuel  economy  is  a  program 
that  you  can  afford  to  endorse.  ‘As  Floyd  Parsons 
put  it  in  the  Coal  Age  two  weeks  ago,  “If  coal 
operators  continue  to  be  indifferent  to  the  methods 
of  coal  consumption,  the  immediate  future  lies  dark 
ahead,  and  “Private  interests  must  at  last  give 
way  to  national  economy.” 


How  many  reformers  always  write  first  and  let  a 
real  examination  of  the  facts  in  the  case  trail  along 
afterwards,  if  at  all  1  Scare  heads  in  the  paper  help 
sell  the  edition.  For  instance,  the  report  of  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  anthracite  prices.  Did 
it  get  front  position  next  to  reading  matter  like  all 
good  advertisers  crave?  It  did  not,  but  was  quietly 
shoved  on  a  back  page  near  bottom  lines. 


B.  &  M.  FUEL  COAL. 


New  England  Road  Awards  Contracts  for 
Upwards  of  a  Million  Tons. 

The  Boston  and  Main  Railroad  has  announced 
the  closing  of  contracts  for  1,115,000  tons  of  fuel 
coal  for  delivery  before  April  1,  1920.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  shows  the  shippers  of  the  tonnage  to  be 


taken  all-rail : 

Price, 

Company  and  point  of  origin.  Tons,  net  ton. 

Bader  Coal  Co .  50,000  $2.40 

New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer .  10,000  2.25 

Rayburn,  Pa. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer .  50,000  2.20 

Latrobe,  Pa. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer .  100,000  2.35 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Burns  Estate  .  25,000  2.50 

Grampian,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Hillman  &  Sons  Co .  235,000  2.15 

Monongahela  Railroad. 

Buffalo  &  Susq.  C.  &  C.  Co .  100,000  2.50 

Dubois  and  Sagamore,  Pa. 

Greensburg  C.  &  C.  Co .  60,000  2.35 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Glenbrook  Coal  Co .  10,000  2.10 

Morgantown  &  Wheeling. 

Moreland  Coke  Co .  10,000  1.95 

West  Point  and  Marion,  Pa. 

Summit  Coal  Mining  Co .  50,000  2.50 

Dayton,  Pa. 

A.  McNeil  &  Sons  Co .  100,000  2.35 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Universal  C.  &  C.  Co .  50,000  2.40 

Cowanshannoek,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co .  200,000  2.^0 


Armstrong  and  Jefferson,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  above  tonnage  F.  R.  Long  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  have  contracted  to  furnish  the 
Boston  &  Maine  with  150,000  tons  of  coal  for  water 
delivery,  the  price  being  $6.13  per  gross  ton  along¬ 
side  Mystic  Wharf,  Boston,  and  the  Hall  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  a  con¬ 
tract  for  15,000  tons  at  $4.85  per  net  ton,  with  Og¬ 
densburg  as  the  basing  point. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when 
not  otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines 
for  prompt  shipment : 

Net  ton.  f.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Best  South  Fork . $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Qucmahoning .  2.65-  2.80 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.85-  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2.65 

Low  Grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.25-  2.35 

High  grade  gas,  yA .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.35-  2.50 

Gas  slack  .  1.60-  1.80 

Fairmont  mine-run  .  2.00-  2.35 

Freeport  .  1.90-  2.35 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  tons,  f.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1-9-7 . $5.00-$5.25 

Pool  10 .  4.65-  4.70 

Pool  11  .  4.50-  4.75 

Pool  34  .  4.40-  4.65 

Pools  18-40  .  4.25-  4.50 


M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  through  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Coal  Mining  Co.,  have  purchased  the  Belmont 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  having  three  mines  in  Southeastern 
Ohio.  It  is  expected  that  the  property  will  produce 
750,000  tons  this  year,  it  having  a  capacity  of  over 
3,000  tons  a  day,  making  the  company  the  largest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  No.  8  field. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  May  as  reported 
to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  amounted 
to  5,711,915  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  5,224,715 
tons  in  April,  and  with  6,887,256  tons  in  May,  1918. 
The  increase  of  nearly  500,000  tons  over  April  is 
gratifying,  for  it  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  mines  were  shut  down  on  As¬ 
cension  Day  and  Memorial  Day.  The  decrease  as 
compared  with  May,  1918,  was  chiefly  in  steam  sizes 
as  because  of  the  war  demands  a  year  ago  washery 
tonnage  was  an  important  factor,  where  as  compar¬ 
atively  little  washery  coal  was  shipped  last  month. 

Shipments  by  companies  during  past  three  years 


were : 


Companies 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

P.  &  R . 

..  1,341,587 

1,356,878 

1,156,119 

L.  V . 

..  1,275,513 

1,328,464 

1,030,160 

J.  C . 

. .  735,758 

566,974 

498,321 

D,  L.  &  W . 

. .  1,090,648 

1,037,603 

914,301 

D.  &  H . 

. .  774,278 

825,990 

667,227 

Penn . 

. .  498,052 

493,380 

401,918 

Erie  . 

. . .  786,995 

761,436 

621,326 

0.'&  W . 

. .  179,386 

177,072 

167,403 

L.  &  N.  E . 

. . .  352,920 

339,459 

254,940 

T otal  . 

...  7,035,138 
*117,613 

6,887,256 

5,711,915 

Net  total  . . . 

...  6,917,525 

6,887,256 

5,711,915 

Shipments  during  May  decreased  1,175,341  tons, 
or  17  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  of  1918. 


Tonnage  for  Five  Months. 


Shipments  by 
months  were: 

the  initial 

interests  for 

the  five 

Companies 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

P.  &  R . 

.  5,836,538 

5,969,569 

4,749,152 

L.  V . 

..  5,394,791 

5,886,172 

4,210,554 

J.  C . 

. .  3,301,679 

3,245,774 

2,122,983 

D„  L.  &  W . 

. .  5,047,818 

5,228,735 

3,990,183 

D.  &  H . 

. .  3,292,303 

3,696,470 

3,289,509 

Penn . 

. .  2,336,196 

2,479,239 

1,839,235 

Erie  . 

. .  3,564,429 

3,568,132 

2,712,625 

O.  &  W . 

. .  818.447 

911,116 

659,032 

L.  &  N.  E . 

. .  1,484,262 

1,573,025 

1,102,737 

Total  . 

.  .31,076,463 

32,458,321 

24,681,711 

*458,407 

*475,360 

Net  total  .... 

.  .30,618,056 

31,982,871 

24,681,711 

*  Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR. 
of  N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

Shipments  £or  the  first  five  months  of  1919  de¬ 
creased  7,301,160  tons,  or  22.8  per  cent.,  compared 


with  same  period  of  1918. 


Shipments  for  coal  year 

were : 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

P.  &  R.  Ry . 

.  2,590,390 

2,200,311 

L.  V.  R.  R . 

.  2,503,491 

1,896,084 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J . 

.  1,095,860 

980,302 

D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R . 

.  2,045,621 

1,799,516 

D.  &  H.  Co . 

.  1,597,543 

1,270,706 

Penn.  R.  R . 

941,754 

785,168 

Erie  R.  R . 

.  1,456,622 

1,202,779 

N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  Ry . 

362,722 

312,259 

L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R . 

661,626 

489,505 

Total  . 

.  13,255,629 

10,936,630 

Shipments  for  first  two 
creased  2,318,999  tons  or 

months  of  coal 
17.4  per  cent. 

year  de- 

Colonel  Kerr  Back  from  France. 

Col.  Fred  Kerr  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  returned  from 
France  via  Boston  the  first  of  the  week  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  23d  Regiment  of  Engineers.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  units  to  go 
abroad  and  it  is  the  largest  regiment  in  the  Army, 
comprising  upwards  of  20,000  men,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  whom  are  railroad  workers  of  various 
classes.  Colonel  Kerr  is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
James  Kerr  and  is  a  West  Point  graduate.  He  was 
a  captain  in  .the  regular  army  until  his  father’s  in¬ 
creasing  business  activities  required  his  assistance. 

His  brother,  A.  B.  Kerr,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Zabriskie,  Sage,  Murray  &  Kerr, 
is  now  about  to  leave  for  Paris,  where  he  will  estab¬ 
lish  an  office  on  behalf  of  his  firm  in  co-operation 
with  a  brother  of  Premier  Clemenceau. 


MUST  CUT  BRITISH  EXPORTS. 


Further  Reduction  of  11,000,000  Tons  Fore¬ 
cast  for  Coming  Fiscal  Year. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  that  in  view  of  the  decreased  coal  production 
in  Great  Britain  all  the  present  restrictions  on  home 
consumption  must  be  continued,  and,  in  addition, 
exports  must  be  reduced  from  34,000,000  to  23,000,000 
tons  during  the  year  from  July  1,  1919. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  said  that  the  shorter 
working  day  which  goes  into  effect  the  first  of  next 
month  will  cut  the  coal  output  to  between  214,000,000 
and  217,000,000  tons  a  year,  according  to  the  official 
estimate.  This  compares  with  287,000,000  tons  in 
1913. 

The  consumption  of  coal  for  inland  purposes  and 
bunkers,  which  was  210,000,000  tons  in  1913,  had 
fallen  to  196,000,000  tons  for  1918.  Exports  in  1913 
were  77,000,000  tons,  and  in  1918  were  34,000,000 
tons. 

In  order  to  preserve  approximately  the  same 
quantity  for  inland  consumption  and  bunkers,  he 
stated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the  re¬ 
strictions  and  cut  down  exports  to  the  extent  of 
11,000,000  tons  for  the  coming  year,  as  noted. 

After  guaranteeing  profits  to  the  owners  at  the 
rate  of  14  pence  a  ton,  the  estimated  deficiency  on 
the  working  of  the  industry  would  amount  to 
£46,600,000.  This  meant  an  increase  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  about  4s.  6d.  a  ton. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  not  only  will  British 
coal  exporters  be  unable  to  immediately  regain  the 
foreign  trade  lost  during  the  war,  but  cannot  even 
continue  their  shipments  to  all  foreign  markets  even 
on  the  same  basis  as  last  year.  This  will  mean  an 
increased  demand  foi  American  coal  in  those  mar¬ 
kets,  the  filling  of  which  will  depend  upon  shipping 
conditions  and  the  surplus  available  for  export 
after  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  have 
been  taken  care  of. 


Short  Hauls  Best. 

We  note  that  an  automobile  advertisement  refers 
to  accompany  in  Chicago  delivering  coal  from  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  the  city  all  over  town  in 
competition  with  other  dealers  who  are  more  cen¬ 
trally  located,  “and  Chicago  is  some  35  miles  across,” 
it  states. 

This  doubtless  speaks  well  for  the  capabilities  of 
the  truck  referred  to,  but  it  seems  to  be  contrary  to 
the  present  trend  of  sentiment  in  the  retail  trade. 
Those  who  start  on  a  campaign  of  this  sort  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  some  other  dealer  -several 
miles  away  may  be  inclined  to  enter  upon  a  retal¬ 
iatory  policy,  for  long-distance  deliveries  is  a  game 
that  two  can  play  at  and  we  have  all  seen  to  what 
extremes  competition  can  go  when  a  trade  war  is 
inaugurated. 

Now  that  delivery  is  so  expensive  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  home  trade  should  appeal  all  the 
more  strongly  to  the  retail  coal  man. 


Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Contracts. 

In  the  list  of  coal  contracts  awarded  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Co.  and  printed  in  the  Journal 
last  week,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  was  down 
for  300,000  tons  of  mine-run  bituminous  at  $1.50. 
The  correct  price  on  this  contract  is  $2.50  f.  o.  b. 
mines.  The  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.’s  contract  for 
42,000  tons  should  have  read  $1,775  per  ton,  instead 
of  $1.75. 

During  the  present  week  the  Lehigh  Valley  has 
awarded  a  50,000-ton  contract  to  the  Franklin  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  at  $1.75.  It  has  also  closed  for  17,500 
tons  on  behalf  of  the  Susquehanna  &  New  York 
Railroad,  the  business  going  to  Whitney  &  Kem- 
merer  at  $2.10;  also  18,500  tons  on  account  of  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Railroad,  with  the  same  firm  and 
at  the  same  price. 


FREIGHTS  AND  CHARTERS. 


Export  Movement  of  Coal  to  Europe  and 
Latin  America  Shows  Gain. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  current  weekly  report  say : 

“Since  our  last' report  we  have  chartered  a  number 
of  steamers  to  ca‘fry  coals  to  European,  South  Amer¬ 
ican  and  West  Indian  ports,  all  at  rates  quoted  be¬ 
low:  We  chartered  so  many  steamers  during  this 
period  for  South  America  and  West  Indian  ports 
that  few  of  these  orders  remain  in  the  market,  and 
we  still  have  additional  steamers  asking  for  such 
business  on  same  terms. 

“Shippers  of  American  coal  to  South  American 
ports  state  that  these  freight  rates  should  be  reduced 
to  enable  the  Americans  to  hold  this  trade,  which 
is  being  diverted  to  Cardiff  owing  to  present  freight 
rates  from  here. 

Prevailing  Offshore  Rates. 

Prevailing  rates  by  steamer  to  the  European 
ports  where  most  of  the  American  coal  is  going  are 
as  follows : 

Genoa,  about  $26.50,  1,000  tons  per  day  discharge; 
Gothenburg,  about  $26.50,  700  tons  discharge; 

Stockholm,  about  $28.00,  1,500  tons  discharge;  Rot¬ 
terdam,  about  $22.50,  700  tons  discharge. 

Below  are  the  Chartering  Executive’s  rates  on 
coal  by  steamer  from  North  American  ports  to  va¬ 
rious  West  Indian  and  South  American  destina¬ 
tions  : 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge ;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Sague,  $9,  300  tons  discharge;  Caibarien 
$9.50,  300  tons  discharge;  Cienfuegos,  $9,  500  tons 
discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or 
$9  and  400  tons ;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda  port  charges 
and  discharged  fee  at  rate  of  300  tons  per  day; 
Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge ;  St.  Thomas,  $10, 
500  tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Barbados,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago, 
$8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tons;  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Cura¬ 
cao,  $10.50,  free  port  charges  at  Curacao  and  500 
tons  discharge. 

Rio  Janeiro,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  San¬ 
tos,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge,  or  $21  net  and 
600  tons ;  Buenos  Aires  or  La  Plata,  $18.50  net, 
1,000  tons  discharge;  Montevideo,  $19.50  net,  750 
tons  discharge ;  Pernambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons 
discharge;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Rio  Grande  do  ‘Sul, 
$22,  500  tons  discharge ;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 

Rates  by  sailing  vessel  to  South  American  ports, 
as  established  by  the  Shipping  Board  are : 

Para,  $15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco, 
$18.50  net ;  Rio,  $19.50  net ;  Santos,  $19.50  net ;  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  $20.50  net,  400  tons  discharge; 
Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net ;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net ; 
Montevideo,  $19.50  net,  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 


Boundaries  of  Pittsburgh  District. 

In  connection  with  certain  freight  rates  recently 
published  in  the  Journal  some  data  was  given  re¬ 
garding  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  which  was  not  entirely  accurate. 
The  paragraph  covering  this  matter  should  have 
read : 

“The  Pittsburgh  district  includes  some  points  east 
as  far  as  Latrobe,  Pa.,  and  south  on  the  Southwest 
Branch  to  and  including  Hunker,  Pa.,  and  the 
Hunker  and  Yukon  Branches  of  the  Southwest 
Branch;  south  to  and  including  West  Brownsville 
Junction  on  the  Monongahela  Division  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.” 

The  International  Parliamentary  Commercial  Con¬ 
ference,  at  its  session  in  Brussels  last  week,  adopted 
a  resolution  inviting  the  allied  and  associated  gov¬ 
ernments  to  appoint  an  international  committee  with 
the  object  of  centralizing  information  relating  to  the 
production,  transport  and  consumption  of  fuel  with 
the  view  to  bringing  about  thrift  in  its  use. 
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NEW  OUTLETS  NEEDED. 


Difficulty  of  Moving  Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 
Needs  to  Be  Overcome. 

During  the  worst  period  of  the  anthracite  short¬ 
age  a  year  ago  last  winter,  some  of  the  producers 
and  retail  dealers  did  quite  a  little  missionary  work 
in  getting  domestic  consumers  to  try  No.  1  buckwheat 
for  mixing  with  the  prepared  sizes  or  for  banking 
fires.  Their  efforts  were  successful  in  a  small  way 
while  the  emergency  lasted,  but  as  soon  as  coal  was 
plentiful  again  the  matter  was  quietly  dropped. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  thing,  both  for 
the  operators,  dealers  and  the  consuming  public,  if  a 
considerable  number  of  householders  would  use  this 
size  permanently  as  an  auxiliary  fuel.  It  would  save 
money  for  the  buyers  and  save  the  operators  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  expense  in  finding  outlets  for  this 
size,  besides  stabilizing  the  market  and  having  a 
tendency  to  keep  down  the  price  of  prepared  coal. 
The  Association  Message,  published  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  believes 
that  the  producers  and  retailers  should  co-operate  in 
popularizing  buckwheat  as  a  domestic  fuel.  In  a 
recent  issue  it  says : 

“At  present  prices  it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sell  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  because  soft  coal  with  a  greater  fuel 
efficiency  per  ton  can  be  bought  for  less  money.  If 
the  price  of  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  were  reduced 
to  meet  bituminous  rates,  the  only  alternative  left  to 
the  operators  would  be  to  advance  prices  of  domestic 
coal  to  make  up  for  such  loss.  We  believe  that  the 
operators  are  entirely  sincere  in  their  aversion  to 
meeting  the  situation  in  that  way.  They  are  just  as 
much  opposed  to  advancing  prices  as  consumers  are 
because  they  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  competition  of  other  fuels. 

Buckwheat  as  a  Household  Fuel. 

“There  is  an  economic  reason  why  every  consumer 
who  uses  stove  or  egg  coal  in  a  cellar  furnace  should 
have  on  hand  some  buckwheat  for  banking  the  fire, 
especially  during  the  early  fall  and  late  spring,  when 
‘the  house  gets  too  hot.’  No  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  users  of  anthracite  fill  their  cellars  during  the 
summer  months.  If  this  group  could  be  persuaded 
to  lay  in  three  or  four  tons  of  buckwheat  to  be  used 
with  stove  or  egg,  a  very  considerable  market  would 
be  opened.  During  the  1917  shortage  many  house¬ 
holders  learned  that  buckwheat  has  a  place  in  the 
cellar  even  in  the  absence  of  a  Spencer  heater. 

“Stove  and  egg  are  used  extensively  to  heat  public 
institutions  and  school  buildings,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  buckwheat 
would  be  more  economical  and  efficient.  And  so  a 
careful  survey  will  doubtless  develop  other  markets 
for  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite. 

But  these  markets  must  be  actively  sought  by  the 
industry.  Too  long  has  the  anthracite  trade  rested 
on  its  oars  serenely  believing  that  the  consumer  must 
come  to  it.  This  kind  of  reasoning  now  finds  the 
anthracite  consumer  ever  ready  to  turn  to  other  fuels 
at  every  opportunity.  In  order  to  hold  the  business 
it  has,  to  redeem  that  which  it  has  lost  and  to  open 
up  new  markets,  the  operators  and  retailers  must  join 
hands  in  a  systematic  campaign.  Neither  class  can  go 
it  alone  successfully.” 


Hint  to  Basket  Makers. 

With  the  growth  of  coke  as  a  domestic  fuel  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Solvay  and  Debevoise-Anderson  ad¬ 
vertisements  appearing  in  the  Journal,  retailers 
might  well  add  to  their  equipment  larger  carrying 
baskets  and  side-boards  for  their  vehicles,  so  that  the 
time  of  going  to  destination  would  be  no  longer  than 
at  present  and  the  load  as  large  as  with  any  kind  of 
coal.  With  the  present  scarcity  of  hard  coal  in  the 
favored  domestic  sizes  it  would  perhaps  keep  a 
dealer’s  customers  from  straying  away  if  they  knew 
that  they  always  could  get  a  supply  of  fuel-coke. 

Boulets  for  the  past  two  years  have  filled  many  an 
empty  coal  bin  and  with  the  wood  alcohol  industry  so 
depressed,  by-product  charcoal  is  being  produced  in 
less  than  half  normal  quantities. 


OFFICERS  OF  FARRELL  &  SON. 


New  Retail  Company  Holds  Election  and 
Takes  Over  More  Yards. 

The  organization  of  the  new  retail  company  of 
William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  was  completed  this 
week  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  president;  Sanders  A.  Wert- 
heim,  vice-president;  George  J.  Eltz,  vice-president; 
John  J.  Gordon,  vice-president;  Alexander  Levene, 
secretary;  J.  H.  Woodward,  treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  Gardner  Pat- 
tison  (chairman),  T.  F.  Farrell,  S.  A.  Wertheim, 

G.  J.  Eltz,  J.  A.  Atwater,  S.  M.  Schatzkin,  Theodore 
Trimmer,  W.  H.  Linkrum,  W.  J.  Shea,  M.  L.  Bird, 
Fred  Willenbrock  and  Henry  Schatzkin. 

The  following  firms  have  been  taken  over  by  Far¬ 
rell  &  Son  since  the  original  list  was  published  in 
these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago :  Cording  &  Salz- 
mann,  Joseph  Gordon,  Howe  Coal  Co.,  eGorge  W. 
Thedford  Coal  Co.,  Owens  &  Co.,  Valhand  Coal  Co., 
William  Brennan,  and  the  yard  at  608  Greenwich 
street  conducted  by  the  estate  of  Jere.  Pangburn. 

The  total  number  of  yards  now  controlled  is  24, 
of  which  one  is  in  Jersey  City,  one  in  Brooklyn  and 
the  rest  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  business 
handled  at  these  plants  during  the  past  three  years 
has  averaged  between  2,500,000  and  3, 000, ,000  tons 
annually. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

The  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  Bakerton,  Pa.,  has  donated 
to  the  town  a  site  for  a  new  school  building  to  re¬ 
lieve  present  congested  conditions. 

Edward  Borino,  treasurer  of  the  Equitable  Coal 
Co.,  New  York,  left  for  Philadelphia  this  week  after 
having  spent  10  days  in  going  over  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field. 

Fred  McOwen,  J.  C.  McOwen,  James  Sonman 
and  the  Messrs.  Marshall  and  McDougal  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  directors  of  the  Cambria  M.  &  Mfg.  Co., 
left  for  home  Monday  after  having  made  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Sonman,  Benscreek  and  Puritan 
mines,  at  Portage,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Habeeb  and  S.  Solomon,  Windber  business 
men  recently  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  375 
acres  of  coal  land  from  Aaron  Cober  and  Loe  Lint, 
located  near  Meyersdale.  The  entire  tract  is  under¬ 
laid  with  several  veins  of  first-class  coal  and  the 
new  owners  will  employ  engineers  to  prospect  the 
land  and  draw  up  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
first-class  mining  operation. 

A  course  in  mining  will  be  conducted  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  from  June  23  until  August  2  for 
mining  men  engaged  in  that  industry  in  this  state. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  fitting  practical 
mining  men  for  passing  the  State  examinations  for 
a  foreman’s  certificate.  A  number  of  local  mine 
foremen  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
taking  the  course  in  order  to  bring  themselves  up  to 
date  in  their  chosen  profession. 


It  might  be  said  that  industrial  unrest  is 
universal,  all  employers  recognize  that  a 
job  is  not  so  highly  regarded  as  it  was  in 
other  days.  Clearly  much  consideration 
must  be  given  to  this  factor.  “Is  there  too 
much  coddling;  too  much  effort  at  social  up¬ 
lift?”  some  ask.  After  all  the  fair  but  firm 
policy  which  accomplishes  such  great  re¬ 
sults  with  negro  troops,  unpromising  as  the 
individuals  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  is 
the  keynote  for  the  successful  handling  of 
mine  labor  and  probably,  the  best  policy  in 
other  cases.  The  easy-going  methods  ad¬ 
vocated  by  some  of  our  reformers  do  not 
get  any  one  very  far.  Even  at  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  it  was  noted  that  certain  of 
the  reformers  with  ideas  to  exploit  were 
distinctly  discountenanced. 


PLANNING  TO  FIGHT  OIL. 


Operators  and  Miners  Consider  Growing 
Competition  a  Serious  Menace. 

Under  the  caption  “Don’t  Be  a  Nero,”  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Coal  Miner  urges  the  mine  workers  individually, 
as  well  as  the  operators,  to  use  their  influence  in 
getting  a  law  passed  imposing  a  duty  of  $1  a  barrel 
on  fuel  oil  imported  from  Mexico. 

“Will  the  coal  industry  twiddle  its  thumbs  while 
Mexican  crude  oil  sandbags  the  Atlantic  coast  coal 
market?”  says  the  paper  in  question. 

“Will  Middle  Western  coal  operators  say  ‘it  is 
none  of  my  funeral,’  while  a  big  fuel  oil  corporation 
completes  a  fleet  of  barges  and  brings  a  tow  of  fuel 
oil  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  takes  their  market? 

“Mexico  can  produce  500,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
year  at  a  cost  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Peon 
labor  is  mighty  cheap.  A  fleet  of  tankers  could 
bring  in  enough  oil  to  displace  125,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  year,  the  wise  ones  say. 

“What  would  this  supply  do  to  the  coal  industry? 

“How  do  the  miners  relish  losing  $3.50  every 
time  three  and  one-half  barrels  of  fuel  oil  are 
brought  in  DUTY  FREE  into  the  United  States? 

“The  Mine  Workers  are  going  to  demand  that 
Congress  place  a  tariff  of  $1  a  barrel  on  all  Mexican 
crude  oil.  They  are  going  to  demand  that  Congress 
include  this  law  in  the  general  reconstruction  legis¬ 
lation  planned  for  this  session. 

“If  you,  Mr.  Operator  or  Miner,  want  to  help  in 
this  matter,  see  that  your  congressman  knows  about 
this  menace  to  the  coal  industry.  See  that  he  votes 
for  the  law.  The  time  to  get  busy  is  now.  It  is 
vital  to  every  miner  and  producer  of  coal.” 

Operators  Studying  Oil  Competition. 

Meanwhile  a  committee  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  consisting  of  C.  E.  Bockus  (chairman), 
B.  M.  Clark,  F.  S.  Peabody,  P.  J.  Quealy  and 
Erskine  Ramsay  is  studying  the  question  of  oil  com¬ 
petition  and  will  make  a  report  in  due  time.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  committee  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Cincinnati  on  June  19. 

Two  members  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Bockus 
and  Ramsay,  have  looked  into  the  matter  sufficiently 
to  convince  them  that  the  situation  is  one  full  of 
menace  and  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to 
combat  it.  Various  plans  of  action  are  proposed, 
including  a  plea  for  a  high  tariff  and  a  publicity 
campaign,  but  no  definite  recommendations  will  be 
made  until  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  has  been 
held.  The  main  features  of  the  report  will,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  include : 

1.  Dangers  to  the  coal  industry  by  use  of  fuel  oil. 

2.  Statistics  showing  amount  of  oil  entering  the 
world’s  markets,  particularly  the  United  States. 

3.  Amount  of  fuel  oil  now  in  storage. 

4.  Cost  of  producing  and  shipping  fuel  oil. 

5.  Number  of  tank  steamers  engaged  in  the 
industry. 

6.  Reasons  why  fuel  oil  should  not  be  used  instead 
of  coal. 

Revised  directions  for  the  sale  of  coal  for  export 
have  been  issued  by  the  British  Controller  of  Coal 
Mines.  An  idea  of  how  far  the  Government  goes 
in  regulating  this  branch  of  the  business  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  rules  and  prices  take 
up  over  three  pages  in  The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades 
Review,  of  London,  even  when  set  solid  and  in  small 
type.  The  price-fixing  program  is  very  elaborate, 
giving  the  prices  which  must  be  charged  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  coal  produced  by  the  various  col¬ 
lieries.  Each  colliery  is  mentioned  by  name,  together 
with  the  prices  on  coal  exported  from  it  to  Holland, 
Spain,  South  America  and  other  destinations.  There 
is  a  different  price  for  each  country,  this  being  the 
minimum  a§  well  as  the  maximum  price  in  most 
cases,  although  the  maximum  has  been  removed  on 
certain  grades  of  coal  shipped  to  certain  destinations 
or  used  for  bunkering. 

Saward’s  Annual,  the  Standard  book  of  coal  trade 
statistics.  Price  $2.00. 
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Soft  Coal  Production  for  Five  Months. 

Output  to  End  of  May,  177,000,000  Net  Tons,  Was  24  Per  Cent  Behind  1918  to  Same  Date — . 
Mr.  Lesher  Says  Year’s  Tonnage  Apparently  Cannot  Exceed  500,000,000. 


The  steady  increase  in  bituminous  production 
which  had  been  under  way  for  a  month  or  more 
was  interrupted  by  the  Decoration  Day  suspensions, 
although  the  loss  for  the  week  was  less  than  one 
full  day’s  output.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the 
soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  last  year: 

Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1919 

1918 

April  26 . 

. 7,378,000 

11,720,000 

May  3  . 

. 8,022,000 

11,375,000 

May  10  . 

. 8,438,000 

11,576,000 

May  17  . 

. 8,436,000 

11,488,000 

May  24  . 

. 8,735,000 

11,569,000 

May  31  . 

. 7,930,000 

10,552,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 


Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below : 


Cars 

Regions 

May  31 

May  24 

May  17 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)  . . 

.31,000 

35,945 

35,600 

Cumb.,  Piedmont,  Somerset 

.  5,106 

6,275 

6,186 

Fairmont  . 

.  4,802 

5,809 

5,573 

Ohio  . 

.  16,552 

19,942 

19,563 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc... 

.24,960 

25,957 

24,628 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West  Ky . 

.27,292 

30,520 

29,103 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons : 

Week  ending 

May  24,  1919.  May  25,  1918. 

906,201  713,126 

Season  to  date 

1919  1918 

4,038,358  3,556,137 


Advises  Public  to  Buy  Anthracite  Now, 
While  the  Preparation  Is  Good. 

Paul  K.  Randall,  former  Fuel  Administrator  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  now  connected 
with  the  coal  dealers’  association  of  that  county, 
makes  a  good  point  when  he  urges  domestic  users 
and  consumers  to  buy  early  on  the  ground  that  they 
will  get  better  coal  now  than  later  on.  Of  course  he 
also  points  out  the  danger  of  a  shortage  next  winter, 
but  lays  stress  upon  the  matter  of  preparation  as 
follows : 

“As  regards  the  question  of  quality,  the  quality  of 
coal  produced  is  merely  a  question  of  mine  labor. 
During  the  war  period  anything  that  was  black  was 
shipped  and  sold  as  coal  and  both  the  retailer  and 
the  consumer  had  to  accept  it.  During  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  March  when  there  was  a 
decided  depression  in  the  coal  market  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  wholesalers  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  output,  with  the  result  that  today 
the  wholesalers  are  spending  more  money  and  time 
in  the  clean  preparation  of  their  coal  than  during  the 
war  period. 

“Every  operator  with  whom  I  have  talked  is  of 
the  opinion  that  when  the  demand  becomes  more 
acute  next  fall  and  the  labor  shortage  becomes 
worse,  if  anything,  they  cannot  hope  to  keep  up  the 
present  quality  of  their  output  and  will  be  forced  to 
go  back  to  the  basis  which  they  followed  during  the 
war.” 


“Old  King  Cole  or  the  Story  of  Sootville,”  is  the 
title  of  an  attractive  advertising  booklet,  fea¬ 
turing  the  cleanliness  of  the  product  delivered  by 
B.  F.  Milliken  &  Son,  retail  coal  dealers  of  East- 
port,  Me.  The  story  is  written  in  poetic  swing,  mak¬ 
ing  known  the  fact  that  it  was  only  after  King  Cole 
had  tried  Milliken’s  coal  that  he  actually  became 
merry. 


Anthracite  output  was  curtailed  between  300,000 
and  400,000  tons  by  the  holiday,  recent  weekly  fig¬ 
ures  being  shown  below,  with  comparisons:' 


Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1919 

1918 

April  26  . 

. 1,401,000 

1,870,000 

May  3  . 

. 1,695,000 

1,960,000 

May  10  . 

. 1,759,000 

2,005,000 

May  17  . 

. 1,743,000 

2,005,000 

May  24  . 

. 1,656,000 

2,005,000 

May  31  . 

. 1,285,000 

2,005,000 

C.  E.  Lesher,  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  makes  the  following  comment : 

“The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1919  is  177,340,000  tons.  The  production 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1918  was  234,632,000 
tons,  which  exceeds  the  production  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  year  by  57,000,000  tons  or  24  per  cent. 

“In  the  six  years  1913  to  1918  the  percentage  of 
annual  output  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  calendar  year  averaged  40  per  cent., 
the  lowest  being  36  per  cent,  in  1915  and  the  highest 
being  41  per  cent,  in  ,  1914,  in  1916  and  in  1917.  If 
the  production  of  the  first  five  months  in  1919  repre¬ 
sents  40  per  cent,  of  what  will  be  mined  this  year, 
the  production  for  1919  is  thus  indicated  to  be  but 
446,000,000  tons.  If,  as  in  1915,  the  output  in  the 
first  five  months  is  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the 
year,  an  output  of  495,000,000  tons  is  indicated  for 
the  calendar  year  1919. 

“These  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  this  year  cannot  be  greater 
than  500,000,000  net  tons.  Whether  this  quantity 
added  to  the  surplus  stock  on  hand  at  the  first  of 
the  year,  estimated  around  30,000,000  tons,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  country  depends  upon 
whether  general  industrial  activity  recovers  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  approximately  equal  that  of  the  later  part 
of  1916  and  the  early  part  of  1917.” 


GOVERNMENT  COAL  BIDS. 

Bids  for  supplying  oyer  500,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  for  Government  use  in  and  near  Washington 
were  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  June  5. 
These  are  given  bel&w,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
they  are  in  gross  tons : 


Bidder  and  tonnage.  f.  o.  b.  mines. 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co. 

150,000  tons  Northern  W.  Va.  coal .  $3.25 

Commercial  Coal  Co. 

20,000  tons  Pennsylvania  coal.. .  3.20 

Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co. 

25,000  tons  Maryland  coal  .  3.30 

C.  G.  Blake  Co. 

30,000  tons  New  River  coal .  3.35 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

4,000  tons  gas  coal .  2.912 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

50,000  tons  Pennsylvania  coal .  3.528 

4,000  tons  gas  coal .  3.192 

White  Oak  Coal  Co. 

50,000  tons  New  River  coal .  3.30 

L.  A.  Snead. 

25,000  tons  New  River  coal .  3.30 

4,000  tons  gas  coal .  3.10 

4,000  tons  gas  coal  (larger  size) .  3.35 

100  tons  splint  coal..: .  3.25 

Lynah  &  Read. 

30,000  tons  Pennsylvania  coal .  3.29 

50,000  “  “  “  2.85 

30,000  “  “  “  3.29 

30,000  “  “  “  3.23 

12,000  “  “  “  2.95 

18,000  “  Maryland  “  2.95 

Chesa.  &  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co. 

25,000  tons  New  River  coal .  3  45 


HOLLEY  JOINS  OPERATORS. 


Leaves  Burlington  to  Become  Traffic  Manager 
of  Central  Illinois  Bureau. 

William  A.  Holley  has  resigned  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  freight  agent  in  charge  of  coal  traffic  for  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  to  accept 
the  position  of  traffic  manager  for  the  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

This  Bureau  was  organized  recently  by  the  largest 
group  of  coal  operators  in  the  State,  the  member¬ 
ship  comprising  those  operators,  located  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Springfield  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  produces  approximately  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  mined  in  Illinois. 

This  new  organization  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  in  a  uniform  manner  all  traffic  matters 
of  interest  to  the  membership  and  their  customers. 

Mr.  Holley  is  well  known  among  railroad  and 
coal  men,  having  been  connected  with  the  Burling¬ 
ton  road  for  many  years.  Under  his  direction,  as 
manager  of  coal  traffic,  the  Burlington  has  become 
one  of  the  foremost  coal  hauling  railroads  in  the 
country. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  Burlington  in  1891, 
in  a  minor  capacity,  and  advanced  in  1906  to  the 
position  which  he  now  relinquishes  to  assume  his 
new  duties. 


Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank  Establishes 
a  Trust  Department. 

A  Trust  Department  has  been  established  by  the 
Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  of  New  York  and 
Arthur  A.  G.  Luders  has  been  elected  Trust  Officer. 

Mr.  Luders  is  well  known  to  New  York  State 
bankers.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Rockland  County  Trust 
Co.,  Nyack,  N.  Y.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Rock¬ 
land  County  Bankers’  Association  and  chairman  of 
Group  VI  of  the  New  York  State  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  Rockland  County  Director  for  the 
sale  of  U.  S.,  Treasury  Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

He  is  particularly  well  equipped  for  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  as  he  has  had  a  broad  business  experience  in 
addition  to  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  banking 
and  trust  business. 

The  notable  progress  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  National 
Bank  reflects  very  creditably  upon  the  coal  trade, 
with  which  this  institution  is  closely  affiliated.  Its 
last  statement  shows  total  resources  in  excess  of 
$25,000,000,  a  substantial  part  of  which  represents 
business  of  the  coal  trade. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  readers  of  Saward’s  Journal 
to  know  that  our  trade  has  a  financial  institution 
which  now  embraces  every  feature  of  banking,  even 
to  handling  a  man’s  estate  after  he  has  passed  away. 


Aggressiveness  Sometimes  Needed. 

Courtesy  is  always  most  desirable,  but  how  far, 
let  us  ask  our  business  preceptors,  does  it  go  in 
establishing  one’s  career?  To  borrow  a  word  from 
the  horse  shows  and  dog  shows ;  how  many  “points” 
does  it  count  in  one’s  favor?  We  know  salesmen 
who  have  had  a  bright  smile  and  a  cheerful  word 
for  everybody  for  the  last  25  years  but  they  are 
still  salesmen  to-day  as  they  were  25  years  ago, 
while  certain  cold-blooded  persons  have  flourished 
mightily  and  are  now  corporation  presidents,  bank 
directors,  etc. 

One  of  New  York’s  most  notable  bankers  en¬ 
joyed  a  certain  degree  of  fame  by  reason  of  the 
way  he  would  “cuss”  everyone  around  the  office, 
the  partners  as  well  as  the  youngest  clerks,  while 
similar  language  to  visiting  capitalists  was  somehow 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  genius.  So  in  this 
connection,  as  in  so  many  cases,  we  see  how  rela¬ 
tively  simple  propositions  develop  new  angles  as 
they  are  examined  and  there  are  few  among  us  who 
cannot  learn  something  new  every  day. 


The  Commercial  &  By-Product  Coal  Co.  has 
moved  its  offices  from  the  Oliver  Building  to  the 
Standard  Life  Building,  Pittsburgh. 
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Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  Northwest 
via  the  “Soo”  canal  during  May  amounted  to  248,263 
tons,  compared  with  166,155  tons  in  same  month 
last  year,  an  increase  of  82,108  tons,  or  49.4  per  cent. 
For  the  season  to  end  of  May  anthracite  shipments 
amounted  to  391,127  tons,  an  increase  of  124,972 
tons,  or  75.2  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnage  via  this 
route  in  May  amounted  to  2,239,738  tons,  <tn  in¬ 
crease  over  same  month  last  year  of  361,755  tons, 
or  19.2  per  cent.  For  the  season  to  end  of  May 
bituminous  shipments  amounted  to  2,655,562  tons, 
against  1,966.051  tons  last  year,  an  increase  of  689,- 
511  tons,  or  35  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  the  season 
starts  well. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Ry.  during  April  this  year  amounted  to 
1,961,644  tons,  compared  with  2,457,522  tons  in  same 
month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  495,878  tons,  or  20.1 
per  cent.  For  the  four  months  of  1919  tonnage 
carried  amounted  to  7,566.569  tons,  against  9,232,624 
tons  last  year,  a  decrease  of  1,666,055  tons,  or  18 
per  cent. 


All  the  buildings  on  the  most  prominent  Smith- 
field  street  block  have  been  trimmed  off  to  a  low  uni¬ 
form  height  and  a  huge  sign  “Mellon  National  Bank” 
surmounts  them.  Some  day  there  will  be  a  building 
put  up  there  that  will  be  an  eye-opener. 


O.  P.  Sommers  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  become 
affiliated  with  Richards  &  Sons.  Mr.  Sommers 
served  about  two  years  as  assistant  to  Commissioner 
N.  H.  Kendall  and  became  widely  acquainted  in  the 
local  retail  trade.  He  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Richards  staff. 


The  board  of  directors,  of  The  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association  has  elected 
George  H.  Francis,  of  Greensburg,  to  represent  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  district  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change. 


COAL  SHIPMENTS  ON  THE  KANAWHA  RIVER. 


Shipments  by  water  in  the  calendar  years  from  the  collieries  below  the 
Kanawha  Falls  are  stated  by  the  .Resident  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  navigation  works  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1907  . 

. 1,648,548 

1911  . 

. 1,346,140 

1915  . 

. 1,205,530 

1908  . 

.  955,384 

1912  . 

. 1,276,060 

1916  . 

. 1,366,400 

1909  . 

. 1,065,680 

1913  . 

. 1,342,800 

1917  . 

. 1,428,900 

1910  . 

. 1,248,040 

1914  . 

. 1,052,560 

1918  . 

. 1,091,640 

Lock  No.  11,  Kanawha  River,  is  located  about  one  and  one-half  miles  above 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  the  junction  point  of  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Rivers. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pei  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrisburg,  Pa 


MACHINERY  vs.  MAN-POWER 


ELECTRIC  DRIVEN 


If  you  use  the  Converse  Loader  it  takes  ONE  HOUR  for  one  man  to  screen  and 

load  20  tons  of  coal. 


If  you  bag  part  of  your  coal  use  our  Bagging  Hopper  in 
connection  with  this  Loader. 

If  you  bag  most  of  your  coal 
use  our  Bagging  Machine. 


W rite  for  Catalog 


F.  S.  CONVERSE  CO.,  Inc. 

JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Coal  Loading 
Machines,  Coal  Bagging  Machines,  Rotary 
Screens,  Yard,  Car  and  Pocket  Screens; 
Chutes,  Bags,  Baskets,  Forks,  Scoops, 

%  Wire  Cloth,  Baggers,  Atlas  Car 
Movers,  Car  Wrenches,  Etc. 


1  hour  vs.  10  hours  it  take*  TEN  HOURS  for  one  man 


to  screen  and  load  20  tons  of  coal. 


COMMERCIAL  COAL 

CO.,  Inc. 

- BUNKERS 

Supplied  at  all  U.  S.  Atlantic  Ports 

Depots  at 

Export  Cargoes  Supplied 

Azores  Islands — Gibraltar  Standard  Pocahontas  and  New  River  Coals 

21  &  24  STATE  ST.,  NEW 

YORK 

London  Agents 

Christiania  Agents 

Slater,  Forwood  &  Co. 

Robt.  Nilson  &  Nyquist 

Mark  Lane  Station  Bldg. 
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NEW  SHIP  CONSTRUCTION. 


More  Than  Half  the  Tonnage  Now  Building 
Is  in  American  Ship  Yards. 


The  ship-building  returns  issued  by  Lloyd’s  Regis¬ 
ter  for  the  first  quarter  of  1919  show  that  on  March 
31  the  tonnage  under  construction  in  the  world  aggre¬ 
gated  7,796,266  tons  gross.  This  is  more  than  twice 
as  much  vessel  tonnage  as  was  ever  on  the  ways  at 
one  time  before  the  war.  The  record  in  pre-war 
days  was  3,446,558  tons  in  June,  1913. 

Still  more  striking  contrast  are  the  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and 
other  shipbuilding  countries  now  and  five  or  six 
years  ago.  Of  the  total  tonnage  under  construction 
at  the  end  of  March  4,185,523  tons,  or  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  was  being  built  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Great  Britain  came  next  with  2,254,845  tons, 
or  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much.  Before  the 
war  Great  Britain  led  all  other  countries  by  a  very 
wide  margin  and  the  United  States  was  nowhere, 
so  to  speak. 

The  tonnage  now  being  built  in  the  ship  yards  of 
this  country  is  no  less  than  28  times  what  it  was  in 
June,  1914,  according  to  Lloyd’s  figures.  The  British 
builders  have  about  half  a  million  tons  more  under 
construction  now  than  just  before  the  war. 

Ship  yards  in  Canada,  Australia  and  other  British 
dominions  had  303,000  tons  on  the  ways  last  March ; 
Japan  was  building  254,000  tons,  and  Holland  182,000 
tons.  Only  four  other  countries  had  more  than  100,- 
000  tons  of  shipping  in  their  yards.  They  are  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  Sweden. 


New  England  Plant  to  Burn  Oil. 

The  latest  industrial  plant  to  consider  installing 
apparatus  for  burning  fuel  oil  is  the  great  Amoskeag 
Mills  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  largest  plants 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  company  is  making 
extensive  experiments  to  ascertain  the  expense  and 
desirability  of  shifting  from  coal  to  oil.  It  is  said 
that,  aside  from  any  possibility  of  economy  by  such 
a  change,  the  mill  and  other  industrial  heads  are 
more  concerned  over  the  ability  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  worst  labor  evils — the  possibility  that  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  men  may  go  on  strike  and  tie  up  a 
plant  employing  as  many  thousands.  In  these  days 
of  labor  unrest  this  is  all-important  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  viewpoint. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  textile  strike  at  Law¬ 
rence  the  Pacific  Print  Works,  the  largest  plant  of 
its  kind  anywhere,  was  tied  up  several  days  and 
5,000  men  and  women  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  at  work,  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  just 
because  firemen  or  boilermen  quit  without  any  real 
grievance.  One  of  their  “demands”  presented  was 
that  they  would  not  work  after  one  o’clock  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  although  everyone  knows  that  a  plant 
of  that  kind  must  have  one  or  two  men,  at  least, 
always  on  duty.  What  would  happen  in  cold  weather 
if  no  one  would  remain  to  keep  the  water  warm  after 
1  P.  M.  ?  This  shows  the  ridiculous  tendency  of  the 
times  in  “labor”  circles  and  mill  men  are  anxious  to 
avoid  encounters,  as  one  might  say,  by  turning  oil 
on  the  fires. 


Fluctuations  of  Buckwheat. 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
has  published  statistics  showing  the  prices  of  va¬ 
rious  staple  commodities  on  certain  dates  in  each  of 
the  years  from  1913  to  1919,  inclusive.  It  gives  the 
following  figures  for  No.  1  buckwheat,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  harbor  lower  ports,  the  prices  being  those 
prevailing  on  the  15th  of  the  months  specified: 

1913  1916 


Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

P2.40 

$2.40 

$2.25 

$2.35 

1914 

2.25 

2.40 

2.15 

2.35 

1915 

2.45 

2.45 

2.15 

2.40 

Jan. 

Apr.  July 

Oct. 

$2.75 

$2.50  $2.40 
1917 

$2.80 

2.85 

3.80  3.95 

1918 

3.95 

4.35 

4.60  5.15 

1919 

5.15 

4.45 

4.75  . . . 

*  •  • 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL 


Month.  1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  221,854  305,569  197,415  190,299  274,986  295,396  239,549 

February  .  .  231,684  361,493  206,813  178,240  293,541  254,585  227,319 

March .  277,283  158,522  163,431  127,195  309,955  364,587  397,358 

April  .  80,654  318,315  396.260  453,527  218,982  586,415  340,783 

May .  18,019  503,375  475,483  422,694  450,785  429,137  425,110 

June  .  301,969  420,665  433,245  352,636  514,434  604,777  378,753 

July  .  514,645  380,974  388,977  270,651  390,078  390,619  395,537 

August .  540,438  398,530  455,305  307,137  394,244  678,797  411,804 

September .  415,301  325,559  395,088  290,350  353,507  448,124  442,114 

October  .  431,060  425,341  344,434  361,264  343,181  478,317  456,029 

November  .  372,267  329,652  239,286  290,699  322,580  293,981  430,369 

December  ...  283,831  226,391  184,467  295,694  299,379  541,663  292,014 

Total  . 3,688,789  4,154,386  3,830,244  3,540,406  4,170,336  5,363,666  4,435,543 


i 

BUNKER  COAL 

SUPPLIED 

Month. 

1915. 

1916.  , 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  528,418 

570,461 

629,682 

426,082 

February  _ 

.  502,449 

536,513 

539,866 

415,403 

March  . 

.  597,027 

562,267 

613,253 

432,474 

April  . 

.  655,465 

579,502 

581,303 

383,912 

May  . 

.  647.918 

741,167 

629,010 

425,796 

June  . 

.  727,880 

727,168 

627,962 

468,779 

July  . 

.  712,872 

722,681 

608,450 

648,792 

August  . 

.  672,990 

780,561 

597,136 

530,293 

September  . . . 

.  651,154 

739,299 

546,123 

503,608 

October . 

.  641,072 

645,202 

547,646 

522,204 

November  . . . 

.  588,290 

612,285 

534,171 

425,447 

December  . . . . 

.  563,463 

609,075 

428,844 

443,385 

Total  .... 

.  7,479,988 

7,825,731 

6,883,176 

5,626,175 

EXPORTS  FROM  ROCHESTER  DISTRICT 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Rochester  customs  district,  by  months, 
during  calendar  years  1917  and  1918,  were: 


Month. 

f - Anth 

1917. 

racite - ^ 

1918. 

, - Bitu 

1917. 

minous - n 

1918. 

1917. 

Uoke-  . \ 

1918. 

January  .... 

2,978 

2,055 

45,186 

26,828 

1,345 

53 

February  ... 

7.057 

1,262 

45,558 

27,354 

2,834 

254 

March  . 

295 

11,704 

55,415 

59,189 

2,301 

879 

April . 

12,414 

14,386 

111,951 

59,923 

1,480 

288 

May . 

.  70,122 

84,810 

175,323 

132,529 

302 

231 

June  . 

83,367 

88,695 

125,914 

136,493 

218 

333 

July . 

.  59,320 

93,017 

100,494 

132,621 

133 

615 

August  . 

.  158,759 

96,117 

245,805 

142,321 

279 

1,169 

September  . . 

71,398 

71,724 

115,216 

129,451 

111 

568 

October  .... 

.  108,818 

82,427 

194,459 

90,049 

458 

338 

November  . . 

.  77,583 

46,434 

120,464 

80,584 

383 

655 

December  . . 

15,490 

89,215 

59,132 

196 

230 

Total  . . . 

.  643,161 

508,121 

1,325,000 

1,076,264 

11,040 

21,873 

COKE  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Exports  of  coke  from  the  United  States  1916,  1917  and  1918  were: 


Month.  1916.  1917.  1918.  Month.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .....  90,890  83,673  84,741  August  ....  80,955  107,845  131,751 

February  ....88,115  79,099  83,758  September..  95,571  88,071  132,553 

March  .  93,980  130,079  146,213  October  ...  83,489  114,013  118,796 

April  .  83,648  79,759  140,003  November..  92,055  71,158  146,647 

May .  91,147  134,091  146,740  December..  101,728  164,787  93,100 

June  .  90,890  152,948  141,194  Total  ...1,048,790  1,258,321  1,506,986 

July  .  57,377  52,665  145,490 


IMPORTS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Imports  of  bituminous  coal  into  the  United  States,  by  months,  during  the 


past  few  years  were : 


Month. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  126,295 

112,203 

134,075 

156,566 

96,952 

105,569 

February  . 

.  134,269 

117,173 

118,922 

158,441 

115,607 

101,450 

March  . 

.  117,725 

121,826 

124,479 

147,477 

115,578 

128,248 

April  . 

.  157,571 

166,181 

137,721 

147,792 

96,139 

91,334 

May  . 

.  97,993 

59,690 

89,140 

109,041 

71,638 

103,186 

June  . 

.  90,776 

91,591 

118,719 

101,041 

77,022 

141,422 

July  . 

.  101,565 

89,280 

111,176 

122,273 

115,812 

109,306 

August  . 

.  93,234 

103,469 

116,295 

125,624 

110,333 

111,350 

September  . 

.  116,469 

128,771 

126,282 

125,073 

111,196 

113,969 

October  . 

.  100,850 

98,324 

133,096 

106,706 

130,680 

134,799 

November  . 

.  112,059 

118,673 

135,319 

118,104 

147,291 

90,878 

December  . 

.  165,061 

168,035 

175,023 

112,074 

105,014 

69,738 

Total  . 

. 1,413,857  1,375,316  1 

,521,237  1,530,212 

1,293,262  1,301,229 

The  steamship  Olympic,  while  in  service  as  a  transport  during  a  period  of 
four  years,  traveled  184,000  miles  and  consumed  347,000  tons  of  coal. 
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WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  ®  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


WM.  A.  WEBB,  PrssicW 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


u 


NEW  YORK.  No.  1  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


6  6 


PORTAGE  COAL 


9  9 


From  Central  Pennsylvania  Region— a  high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  steam  coal.  Georges  Creek  (Md.)  High  Grade  Steam  Coal.  Also  West  Virginia  gas  and 

steam  coal.  We  have  the  cea!,  awaiting  your  order,  and  can  ship  immediately. 

JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Street  SHIPPERS  J.  isj.  Crichton,  Sec.  Treas. 


CLITTER  COAL7COMPANY 

9  0  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
_  _  BEST  GRADES 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUIVIINOLJS 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  ^£1;^  Bituminous 


John  D.  Sehoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marins  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc. 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SEND  FOR  A  COPY  OF  SAWARD’S  ANNUAL,  PRICE  $2 
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CONNELLSVILLE  COKE. 


ILLINOIS  AND  INDIANA  PRICES. 


Output  Increasing  Gradually,  with  Furnace 
Holding  at  Around  $4.00. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  is 
gradually  on  the  upgrade,  amounting  to  117,000  tons 
last  week  as  compared  with  111,000  tons  the  week 
before  and  83,000  tons  for  the  week  ending  May  17, 
which  was  the  low  point  for  the  year  and  for  many 
years.  Of  market  conditions  the  Connellsville 
Courier  says : 

“While  there  is  no  heavier  demand  for  coke  a 
stronger  feeling  obtains  among  coke  operators.  The 
change  in  attitude  involves  both  prompt  coke  and 
contract  coke  for  the  second  half  of  the  year.  As 
to  prompt  coke,  the  general  quotation  is  $4 — and  a 
few  sales  have  been  made  at  this  figure.  One  sale 
at  $3.90,  for  delivery  to  the  end  of  the  month,  is 
regarded  as  exceptional,  the  seller  being  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  effect  a  sale.  A  few  operators  are 
quoting  $4.25  without  any  great  expectation  that  the 
quotation  will  lead  to  sales. 

“As  to  foundry  coke  the  former  range  of  quota¬ 
tions  holds  good,  some  indifferent  brands  being 
available  for  spot  or  prompt  shipment  at  $4.50,  while 
good  brands  readily  command  $5,  making  coke 
values  quotable  as  follows : 

Furnace  .  r 

Foundry  . ‘ . $4.50@5.00 

“Negotiations  for  second  half  furnace  coke  con¬ 
tracts  are  becoming  more  active.  Many  propositions 
are  being  considered,  chiefly  of  the  sliding  scale  or¬ 
der,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  difficult  than  usual  to 
formulate  a  scale  contract  that  would  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  both  parties. 

“Some  furnace  interests  have  claimed  that  they 
can  buy  furnace  coke  at  the  flat  price  of  $4  for  de¬ 
livery  over  the  entire  second  half,  but  these  state¬ 
ments  are  not  credited,  unless  they  refer  to  coke  of 
decidedly  indifferent  quality.” 


Current  quotations  for  the  week  as  registered  by  actual  sales  are . 

ILLINOIS 

District  Prepared  sizes.  Mine  run.  Screenings. 


Franklin  and  Saline  Counties . . 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  &  Gallatin  Counties.. 

Northern  Illinois . 

Springfield  District . 

Fulton-Peoria  District . 

Mercer  County . • . 

5th  and  9th  District,  Group  1. .  . . . . 

5th  and  9th  District,  Group  2 . 

INDIANA 

4th  Vein  North . 

3rd  and  5th  North . 

4th  Vein  South . 

3rd,  5th,  6th  and  7th  South . 

Knox  County . 

Southern  . . . 


2.75@2.85 

2.35@2.45 

1.85@2.10 

2.30@2.85 

2.30@2.45 

1.60@2.20 

3.00@3.50 

3.00 

2.25@2.90 

2.05@2.55 

2.15@2.35 

1.90 

2.50@2.90 

2.45@2.75 

.  1 .85(5)2.45 

3.00@3.25 

2.75 

1.40@2.55 

1.65@2.10 

1.20@1.85 

1.80@2.5S 

2.00@2.10 

1 ,20@1 .90 

2.55@3.15 

2.35 

1.85@2.17 

2.25@2.55 

2.20 

1.85@1.95 

2.20@2.75 

2.35 

1.75@2.05 

2.35@2.75 

2.20 

1.85@1.90 

3.00@3.15 

2.20@2.75 

1.95 

2.05@2.75 

1.75@2.35 

1.75@2.05 

Above  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  actual  sales,  by  operators  to  large  buyers  exclusive  of  jobbers, 
sales  to  jobbers  being  at  10  to  15c.  lower. 


Anthracite  Prices  at 


White  Ash. 
A 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

Lov.-er  Ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95 

$7.80 

Egg - •  . . 

.  5.95 

7.80 

Stove  . 

.  6.20 

8.05 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.30 

8.15 

Pea  . 

.  4.90 

6.65 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

....  2.75-3.40* 

4.50-5.15* 

Rice . 

....  2.20-2.75* 

3.95-4.50* 

Barley  . 

.  1.25-2.25* 

3.00-4.00* 

•Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 

Mines  and  Tidewater. 


Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

_ A _  , - - - * - 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  Yorl 
Lower  Ports. 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.15 

8.00 

6.40 

8.25 

6.40 

8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

6.40 

8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

5.00 

6.80 

5.25 

7.00 

SHIPMENTS. 

during  the  years  stated  below 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RR. 

Coal  shipments  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
were  as  follows : 

Month  1914.  1915. 

January  . .  2,917,834  2,293,406 

February  .  2,385,243  1,906,210 

March  .  3,173,972  2,094,607 

April  .  2,131.812  2,159,914 

May  .  2,357,119  2,564,481 

iune  .  2,380,795  2,883,959 

Tuly  .  2,594,407  2,887,918 

August  .  2,769,453  3,009,028 

September  .  2,878,963  3,034,271 

October  .  2,662,377  3,124,328 

November  .  2,324,271  2,869,287 

December  .  2.227,899  2,805,803 

Total  . 30.804,145  31,633,276 

Includes  coal  from  connecting  lines,  but  no  company  tonnage. 
Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  during  the 
1918  Increased  10,141,586  tons,  or  27.9  per  cent  compared  with  1917. 
Coke  shipments  were: 

Month.  .  inWc 

January  .  439,176 

February  .  371,355 

March  .  405,220 

April .  400,317 

May  .  434,898 

June  .  396,920 


1916. 

2,703,264 

2,666,007 

2,763,165 

2,510,188 

2,967.082 

2,934,937 

3,000,742 

2,998,897 

2,895,719 

2,977,453 

2,883,514 

2,749,964 

34,055,453 


1917. 

2,959,434 

2,741,359 

2,990,163 

2,861,603 

3,138,933 

3,226,119 

3,259,844 

3,165,568 

3.395,895 

3,587,737 

3,421,558 

2,911,244 

36,347,094 


1918. 

2,712,573 

3,225,974 

3,644,103 

3,600,539 

3,906,386 

4,141,486 

4,564,857 

4,658,226 

4,525,238 

4,409,542 

3,764,040 

3,335,706 

46,488,670 


calendar  year 


July 


391,485 


August  .  391,999 

September  .  387,704 

October  .  388,337 

November  .  343,387 

December  .  269,998 

Total  . 4,620,796  : 

Coke  tonnage  for  the  year  191 
In  addition  to  above  tonnage 
tons  of  anthracite  annually. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

274,955 

221,395 

382,692 

290,986 

213,050 

265,380 

232,111 

378,461 

203,766 

225,258 

356,164 

257,099 

400,518 

318,194 

272,725 

343,962 

289,369 

355,268 

309,823 

319,236 

301,163 

297,897 

357,106 

293,454 

349,713 

298,237 

329,130 

352,092 

311,210 

312,094 

255,650 

344,557 

335,094 

316,557 

290,772 

242,283 

345,358 

350,101 

295,917 

219,126 

237,661 

331,224 

352,629 

297,060 

248,729 

208,866 

368,257 

371,537 

288,980 

253,260 

185,466 

375,014 

353,780 

272,638 

208,145 

232,594 

377,511 

309,791 

231,032 

202,822 

1,202,381 

3,868,922  - 

1,309,169  ' 

5,429,617 

3,055,230 

the  road  hauls  about  a  million  and  a  half 


Increase  in  railroad  traffic  due  to  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  increased  the  quantity  of  petroleum  consumed  as  locomotive  fuel  in  1917, 
despite  its  mounting  cost  and  growing  scarcity. 


C  W  &  F 

announces  the  addition  of 

PYROLITE 

Franklin  County  Coal 

to  the  coals  now  mined  by  it,  which  include 

WILMINGTON  BENTON 

ORIENT 

ROYAL  THAYER  HICKORY  HILL 

Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Company  has 
taken  over,  through  the  formation  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Mining  Company,  the  properties  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Company,  former  producers  of  iPyrolite.  This  plant  is 
of  the  most  modern  design  and  completely  equipped  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  Chicago,  "W  ilmington  & 
Franklin  Coal  Company  in  coal  preparation. 

Pyrolite  customers  know  the  splendid  reputation  and 
unvarying  high  quality  of  this  coal.  They  will  be  glad 
to  know  also  that  Mr.  George  Thomson  has  joined  the 
C.  W.  &  F.  organization  and  will  give  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  Pyrolite  patrons. 
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BROS. 

NEW 

YORK 

COALE  &  COMPANY 


MINERS  OF 

GEORGES  CREEK  BIG  VEIN  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT 

GEORGES  CREEK  TYSON  SMITHING  &  STEAM 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  LOW  VOLATILE 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  RUN-OF-MINE 

FAIRMONT  GAS  LOW  AND  MEDIUM  SULPHITE 

Third  National  Bank  Building 

CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 


JOHNSTOWN 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 

NEW  YORK 

W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

MARTIN-CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE— BITUMINOUS 

BUNKER  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

143  LIBERTY  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

North  Western  Fuel  Co. 


COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

General  Office  -  -  Merchants  National  Bank  Building  -  -  St.  Paul 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pres. 

Prudential  Budding,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


E.  C.  EVARTS,  Sales  Agent 

COAL  AND  COKE 

We  promise  what  we  can  perform,  and  CHICAGO 

Perform  what  we  have  promised.  ILL. 


D.  de  L.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3215  Rector 

Write  us  tor  prices  on  all 
standard  grades  of 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

ANTHRACITE  and 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

PIPER’S  SONMAN 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

j  E.  Miller,  coal  merchant  of  Milledgeville,  Ill., 
is  in  the  city  this  week. 

E.  Carver,  Jr.,  sales  manager  for  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
spent  part  of  the  week  on  a  business  visit  to  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

J.  G.  Wallace,  sales  manager  of  the  Crescent  Coal 
Co.,  is  this  week  visiting  his  family  at  his  old  home 
town,  Lacon,  Ill. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  fishing  excursion  with  friends 
at  Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

H.  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Peerless  Coal  Co., 
spent  several  days  this  week  visiting  St.  Louis  and 
the  mines  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

The  annual  tournament  of  the  Coal  Trade  Golf 
Association  was  pulled  off  Wednesday,  June  11,  at 
Olympia  Fields  on  the  South  Side. 

Thos.  N.  Mordue,  of  the  Thos.  N.  Mordue  Co., 
is  making  another  trip  to  West  Virginia,  where  the 
company  is  developing  new  operations. 

W.  H.  Comstock,  president  of  the  Cross  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  sojourn  of  some 
weeks  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

R  Lowe  McKee,  vice-president  of  the  S.  J..  Pat¬ 
terson  Pocahontas  Co.,  has  been  attending  meetings 
of  the  directors  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  this  week. 

The  Clark  Coal  Co.  has  acquired  additional  prop¬ 
erty  adjoining  their  yards  at  Lincoln  Ave.  and  the 
C„"  M.  &  St.  P.  tracks.  The  company’s  spur  is  be¬ 
ing  extended  to  the  new  section. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  has  just  added  two 
new  men  to  the  selling  force.  R.  A.  Timmons  is 
now  traveling  Iowa,  and  E.  Howe  is  covering  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  Northern  Indiana. 

Leon  Romanski,  sales  manager  for  the  Atlas  C. 

8c  C.  Co.,  left  Tuesday  evening  for  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  Knoxville.  Tenn.  He  will  also  visit  Kentucky 
to  look  over  the  mining  situation  there. 

Geo.  C.  Simpson,  until  recently  Chicago,  manager 
for  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  is  now 
general  sales  manager  for  the  Spring  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  with  offices  at  439  Monadnock  block. 

Geo.  H.  Merryweather,  president  of  the  Waubon 
Coal  Co.,  and  new  secretary-treasurer  of  the  national 
wholesalers’ •  organization,  6  North  Clark  St  ,  le  t 

Tuesday  of  this  week  for  a  trip  up  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Sinclair  Refining  Co.  interests,  with  general 
offices  in  the  Conway  Building,  have  formed  a  coal 
company  which  is  still  in  process  of  organization.  It 
is  stated  by  representatives  that  no  coal  mining  prop¬ 
erties  have  as  yet  been  acquired. 

C.  R.  Lattman  has  become  resident  manager  in 
Chicago  for  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  after  being 
about  one  year  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  office. 
For  eighteen  vears  he  managed  the  Lattman  mine 
at  Belleville,  Ill.,  which  has  been  acquired  recently 
by  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co. 

The  past  week  has  seen  a  big  bulge  in  contract 
business.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pere  Marquette  roads 
have  closed  on  a  large  tonnage.  A  late  report  has  it 
that  the  C.  &  A.  and  other  western  roads  will  close 
contracts  before  the  week  ends.  Industrial  contracts 
also  are  numerous  and  are  multiplying  daily  at  this 
writing  (Thursday). 

T.  L.  Hedrich,  of  the  firm  of  Otto  H.  Hedrich  & 
Co.,  has  just  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  Blue 
Flame  Manchester  mine,  at  Manchester,  Ky.  He 
says  improvements  are  progressing  and  shipping 
will  begin  “right”  about  Aug.  1.  He  reports  that 
extensive  developments  in  the  coal  fields  are  ox- 
pected,  and  considerable  survey  work  and  looking 
up  of  ’ leases  are  going  on  now.  The  big  need  is 
railroad  facilities,  there  being  only  23  miles  of  tracks 
in  Clay  and  Leslie  counties. 

The  Cash  Fuel  Co.’s  plant  in  Portland,  Me.,  was 
practically  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday  and  four 
employes  had  narrow  escapes.  The  loss  will  be  about 
$150,000,  it  is  said. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

The  Edward  R.  Pusey  Co.,  who  within  the  last 
ten  years  have  assumed  a  leading  position  in  the 
retail  trade  of  Wilmington,  Del,  have  extended  their 
business  by  taking  over  the  old  established  business 
of  Stephen  E.  Hamilton,  at  10th  and  LTnion  streets. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Wm.  Bryant,  the  Washington 
Avenue  coal  dealer,  bought  the  old  Beth  Eden 
church  property  at  Broad  and  Spruce  streets,  ihis 
week  he  made  sale  of  the  property,  at  a  price  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  around  a  million  dollars,  as  it  is  re¬ 
ported  he  had  several  times  refused  $900,000  for  the 
property. 

It  is  stated  that  M.  H.  Baskin  expects  to  occupy 
his  new  yard  on  Willow  street,  about  July  1.  This 
is  the  yard  which  was  vacated  several  months  ago 
by  the  Bryant  Coal  Co.  A  number  of  repairs  are 
now  being  made  to  the  yard  and  when  completed 
Mr.  Baskin  will  be  as  well  provided  for  in  the  way 
of  handling  a  good  tonnage  as  any  dealer  on  the 
street. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  progressive  and 
newer  producing  companies  in  this  city  has  received 
a  million  ton  order  of  bituminous  coal  from  the 
Spanish  government,  which  was  secured  by  the  head 
of  the  firm  on  a  recent  trip  to  Spain.  Their  only 
difficulty  is  to  procure  bottoms,  although  they  have 
already  chartered  several  vessels,  and  are  also 
arranging  for  the  purchase  of  other  boats. 

Just  at  the  height  of  the  busy  season  several  deal¬ 
ers  on  Willow  street  have  been  somewhat  incon¬ 
venienced  by  the  necessity  of  repairs  to  the  railro3° 
switches  and  for  several  days  recently  both  C.  M-. 
Rogers  and  Ryan  &  Co.  were  shut  off.  from  receiving 
coal  until  the  company  entirely  rebuilt  the  switches 
leading  to  their  yards.  Fortunately  both  dealers 
were  enabled  to  secure  a  fairly  good  supply  of  most 
sizes  before  the  work  began. 

During  the  past  week  W.  J.  Richards,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  accom¬ 
panied  by  R.  T.  Montgomery,  vice-president,  spent 
three  days  in  Boston.  While  there  they  thoroughly 
went  into  the  New  England  situation  with  T.  M. 
Richards,  the  company’s  Boston  representative.  The 
Reading  is  an  extensive  shipper  into  New  England, 
especially  via  tidewater,  these  latter  shipments  now 
being  resumed  direct  from  Philadelphia,  after  a 
cessation  of  almost  a  year  due  to  the  submarine 
menace. 

Now  that  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has 
been  fixed,  the  dealers  are  looking  forward  to  a  real 
after-the-war  gathering.  The  time  has  been  made 
late  in  July  with  the  belief  that  much  of  the  early 
rush  for  coal  will  then  be  over  and  the  retailers 
generally  can  attend.  The  selection  of  Reading  as 
the  meeting  place  is  received  with  general  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  that  city  possesses  all  the  requisites  for 
furnishing  a  proper  outing  for  this  progressive  coal 
men’s  organization. 

A  persistant  rumor  has  been  abroad  among  the 
coal  trade  during  the  past  week  that  the  Newton 
Coal  Co.,  the  city’s  largest  retailers,  had  been  sold. 
The  story  as  told  intimates  that  New  York  financial 
interests  made  the  purchase.  So  far  it  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  a  story,  as  confirmation  is  entirely  lack¬ 
ing.  As  the  Newton  Co.  is  a  stock  organization, 
with  the  securities  quite  widely  distributed,  the  only 
way  to  secure  ownership  would  be  through  stock 
control,  and  as  no  move  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  it  is  likely  that  the  widely  spread 
story  is  only  gossip. 

Lately  an  -automobile  made  a  trip  from  the  coal 
regions  to  this  city  with  five  tons  of  coal  for  deliv¬ 
ery  direct  to  a  consumer’s  cellar.  It  is  believed  the 
plan  was  tried  merely  as  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
the  probable  cost  of  such  delivery.  It  is  the  general 
opinion,  however,  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
truck  .delivery  can  be  developed  to  a  point  where  it 
can  compete  with  the  present  system.  This  would 
be  especially  true  in  the  winter  time  when  even  the 
railroads  are  often  tied  up  for  several  days  at  a  time 
and  the  consumers  must  depend  entirely  on  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  in  the  retailers’  yards. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

B.  F.  Evans,  manager  of  the  West  Virginia  Fuel 
Co.,  at  Fairmont,  was  in  Pittsburgh  on  business  this 
week. 

E.  N.  Vance  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.  called  on  the 
trade  in  eastern  Ohio  cities  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  week. 

L.  A.  Quinlivan,  treasurer  of  the  Reilly-Peabody 
Fuel  Co.  has  gone  to  New  York  in  the  interest  of 
his  company. 

W.  W.  Woodruff,  president  of  the  Woodruff  C.  & 

I.  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  the 
northern  West  Virginia  fiields. 

Sergeant  Stephen  F.  Novak,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army,  has  resumed  his  old  position  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Associalion. 

H.  G.  Parker,  manager  of  the  coal  department  of 
the  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  was  in 
the  East  transacting  business  last  Monday. 

Al.  G.  Martin  of  the  Norton  Coal  Co.,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  his  old  business  here  after  serving  the 
government  at  Washington  throughout  the  last  year 
of  the  war. 

F.  B.  Lincoln,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  R.  R.  &  Coal  Co.,  was  a 
victim  of  the  bomb  outrage  here  last  week.  His 
home  was  blown  up  and  his  family  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  East  at  the 
time. 

An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  Pittsburgh  district 
production  during  May  is  shown  in  an  official  report 
made  public  Tuesday,  comparing  May  with  April 
figures.  The  percentage  of  tonnage  lost  due  to  lack 
of  orders  for  railroad  mines,  show  a  pronounced 
improvement,  also. 

T.  Earl  Myers,  Pittsburgh  manager  of  the  Whit- 
ney-Kemmerer  Co.,  went  to  Philadelphia  Monday  to 
transact  some  business  at  the  Quaker  City  office  of 
his  company.  Lloyd  Bailey,  manager  of  coal  and 
coke  department  of  the  National  Trading  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  was  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  on  business. 

David  Hum,  Jr.,  and  Edward  A.  S.  Yochum, 
who  were  formerly  with  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  have 
announced  their  association  under  the  firm  name  of 
the  Standard  Sales  Co.  and  have  opened  offices  at 
413  Union  Arcade  Building  to  deal  in  coal.  Both 
Mr.  Hum  and  Mr.  Yochum  are  well  known  in 
the  coal  trade  and  enjoy  much  popularity. 

Among  the  Pittsburgh  operators  who  will  attend 
the  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  in  Cincinnati,  June  19,  are  J.  T.  M. 
Stoneroad  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  A.  H.  Stolzen- 
bach  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  J.  P.  Walsh  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  and  William  M.  Henderson  of 
the  Henderson  Coal  Co. 

Coal  traffic  on  the  three  rivers  here  is  heavier 
right  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the 
past  six  months.  Up-river  mines  seem  to  be  very 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  labor  and  this,  combined 
with  the  good  supply  of  barges  they  enjoy,  gives 
them  something  of  an  advantage  over  the  rail  mines. 
Every  day  great  fleets  of  coal  barges  pass  down  the 
Ohio  to  southern  points— fleets  which  in  many  sea¬ 
sons  would  be  rare  sights. 

The  Duquesne  Light  Co.,  which  supplies  electric 
current  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  domes¬ 
tic  and  industrial  demand,  has  announced  it  will  build 
^  $15,000,000  power  plant  on  its  coal  land  at  Ches- 
wick.  The  coal  will  be  used  right  at  the  mine  mouth. 
Principally  on  the  strength  of  savings  thus,  to  be 
realized,  the  company  has  announced  reductions  in 
rates,  effective  July  1,  running  as  high  as  20  per  cent, 
for  certain  classes  of  domestic  consumers. 

There  is  not  a  coal  operator  in  the  Pennsylvania 
or  West  Virginia  fields  who  does  not  confess  that 
this  country  is  face  to  face  with  the  worst  labor 
problem  in  its  history.  They  all  agree  that  mines 
will  have  to  shut  down  unless  the  government  can 
stop  the  unprecedented  exodus  of  miners  from  this 
country.  Nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  miners  today 
are  aliens,  and  already  16  per  cent,  of  these  have 
quit  their  jobs  in  mines  all  over  the  country  and  are 
now'  waiting  for  Federal  permission  to  sail. 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

CIn  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 
service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ENERGY  COAL 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


New  Yoirk  H&ffborv  Hudson  Hawes1, 
Long  Island  Sound 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

The  retail  yard  of  D.  A.  Falls,  in  Corona,  has 
been  bought  by  John  J.  Burke. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  of  Allen  &  Ashcom,  No.  1 
Broadway,  spent  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

R.  M.  Bryan  is  enjoying  a  trip  to  California  via 
Texas  and  Arizona.  He  will  be  gone  about  a 
month. 

I.  R.  De  Nyse,  tidewater  manager  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Fuel  Co.,  has  gone  to  Seattle  for  a  month’s 
vacation. 

John  Crichton,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  a  recent  trade  visitor 
from  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Borino,  of  the  Equitable  Coal  Co.,  11 
Broadway,  has  just  returned  from  a  week’s  visit  to 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  region. 

Charles  Lediard,  sales  agent  of  the  Rockhill  Iron 
&  Coal  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  announces  new  tele¬ 
phone  numbers — Whitehall  1870-1871. 

Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  17  Battery  Place,  are  notify¬ 
ing  the  trade  that  their  telephone  numbers  have 
been  changed  to  Whitehall  1466-1467. 

F.  W.  T.  Amis,  New  York  manager  of  Pilling  & 
Crane,  has  moved  into  new  and  larger  quarters  on 
the  20th  floor  of  the  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway. 

The  New  York  office  of  Coale  &  Co.,  in  the  Singer 
Building,  is  now  being  conducted  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  William  F.  Coale,  head  of  the 
firm. 

Samuel  Heilner,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  visited  the  firm’s  New  York  office  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  having  just  returned  from  a  12  weeks’  trip  to 
California. 

Edward  Borden,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  and  Willard,  Sutherland  & 
Co.,  is  now  a  member  of  the  sales  force  of  the 
Majestic  Coal  Co.,  120  Broadway. 

George  M.  Dexter  has  been  visiting  several  of  the 
mines  in  which  he  is  interested  during  the  past 
week,  in  company  with  H.  H.  Stinson,  the  New 
England  agent  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter. 

Malcolm  L.  Carl,  of  the  Carl  Coal  Co.,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  was  a  passenger  on  the  Monterey,  which 
arrived  from  Havana  early  this  week.  Mr.  Carl 
spent  the  winter  in  the  Southern  States  and  Cuba. 

Carl  B.  Wynkoop,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  149 
Broadway,  returned  last  Saturday  on  the  Mauretania 
after  an  absence  of  over  two  months,  during  which 
time  he  investigated  the  coal  situation  in  several 
European  countries. 

L.  E.  Serenbetz,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
local  wholesale  trade  for  several  years,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Inter-City  Fuel  Co.’s  retail  plant  at 
the  foot  of  East  67th  street.  The  company  has  re¬ 
cently  moved  its  downtown  office  to  15  Park  Row. 

We  hear  some  comment  as  to  railroad  officials 
not  joining  very  heartily  in  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  request  for  criticism  of  the  railroad  serv¬ 
ice  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  In  fact, 
some  seem  to  hold  the  old  idea  that  it  is  lese  majeste 
to  make  complaints. 

E.  D.  Enney  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  &  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
to  become  president  of  the  William  Cory-Mann 
George  Corporation,  recently  organized  to  act  as 
American  agents  for  well-known  British  interests 
which  operate  coaling  stations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Offices  have  been  established  at  26  Beaver 
street. 

H.  M.  Stagg,  who  recently  resigned  as  New  York 
manager  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Collieries  Co.  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  sales.  This  company,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  500  Fifth  avenue,  is  a  reorganization 
of  the  former  J.  Blair  Kennedy  enterprises  and  has 
important  bituminous  mining  interests  in  Central 
Pennsylvania. 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  firm  of  T.  R.  Thorn 
&  Co.,  opearting  an  old-established  retail  yard  at 


Tremont  avenue  and  Westchester  Creek,  has  been 
purchased  by  Daniel  J.  Boylan,  of  the  Watson  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.,  who  becomes  president  of  the  coal  firm. 
Thomas  B.  Watson,  president  of  the  contracting 
company,  becomes  vice-president  of  the  Thorn  firm. 
No  immediate  change  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business  is  anticipated. 

The  Moore  &  McCormack  Co.,  formerly  located 
at  29  Broadway,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Coal  Co.,  in  which  the  house  is  interested,  is 
now  located  at  11  Broadway,  occupying  the  spacious 
quarters  formerly  used  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  Co.,  while  the  coal  company  has  its  sepa¬ 
rate  establishment  at  21  State  street.  Messrs. 
Moore  and  McCormack  have  very  much  enlarged 
their  steamship  agency  activities  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  agreed  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  collection  of  all  unpaid  demurrage  charges 
which  accrued  on  coal  at  the  New  York  loading 
ports  between  December  1  and  May  1,  until  after 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decides 
whether  the  existing  rate  is  to  be  reduced  or  not. 
An  examiner  of  the  Commission  will  hold  a  hearing 
in  this  city  on  June  26,  and  pending  a  decision  each 
shipper  owing  demurrage  will  be  required  to  give  a 
bond  covering  the  amount  assessed  against  him  under 
the  present  rate.  The  campaign  to  secure  a  lower 
rate  was  begun  and  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York. 
Now  that  the  Railroad  Administration  has  consented 
voluntarily  to  postpone  the  collection  of  bills  up  to 
May  1,  the  proposed  injunction  proceedings  to  com¬ 
pel  such  a  suspension  will  of  course  be  dropped. 
The  Association  wants  the  exemption  period  ex¬ 
tended  to  May  31,  however,  and  now  has  the  matter 
up  with  the  Railroad  Administration. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

L.  W.  McClennan,  for  some  years  connected  with 
the  Monongahela-Youghiogheny  Coal  Co.  of  Buffalo, 
has  taken  a  position  with  the  Weaver  Coal  Co. 

The  complaints  from  the  anthracite  mines  sound 
very  much  as  they  used  to.  The  men  find  all  sorts 
of  reasons  for  being  idle.  One  region  reports  a 
special  holiday  lately  to  see  the  soldiers  return  from 
the  war. 

C.  L.  Couch  was  a  member  of  the  flying  squadron 
for  getting  an  attendance  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  victory  cruise"  to 
Cleveland  by  lake  steamer  on  the  night  of  June  13th. 
About  600  attended. 

B.  W.  Wistar  has  embarked  in  the  baking  busi¬ 
ness  along  with  his  coal  operating  and  jobbing.  He 
has  a  new  baking  establishment  on  Main  street, 
which  will  be  opened  in  a  few  days  under  the  name 
of  the  Wistar  Baking  Corporation. 

Some  of  the  bituminous  shippers  are  dropping 
back  to  the  old  opinion  that  .it  takes  a  car  shortage 
to  stiffen  prices.  One  of  them  said  this  week  that  he 
once  looked  for  the  export  trade  to  firm  up  the 
trade  after  awhile,  but  that  idea  has  been  given  up. 

C.  W.  Moss  was  at  the  head  of  the  Modern  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association  of  Lockport,  which  stood  for 
the  adoption  of  a  commission  charter  by  the  city. 
As  on  a  former  occasion  the  opposition  won  by  a 
small  majority.  The  special  election  was  held  on 
June  10th. 

Anthracite  shippers  say  that  they  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  size  up  the  supply  by  lake,  as  most  of 
the  receiving  ports  are  shipping  it  out  to  dealers 
about  as  fast  as  it  arrives,  much  as  they  did  in  the 
old  shortage  days.  They  may  have  to  allot  the 
supply  again. 

Major  Louis  H.  Eller,  after  three  years’  service 
in  the  army,  of  which  the  last  year  was  overseas,  is 
preparing  to  open  a  coal  office  ]and  going  into  a 
general  line  of  handling  and  shipping  in  car  lots.  He 
has  many  friends  and  ought  to  do  well  as  soon  as 
the  trade  begins  to  improve.  His  son,  Lieut.  L.  N. 
Eller,  is  still  at  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

Quin  Morton,  of  the  Imperial  Co.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  was  a  visitor  here  on  Saturday. 

J.  R.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 
came  over  to  visit  the  Cincinnati  office  on  Friday. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  down  at  the  mines  near  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

H.  W.  Dickenson,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Reliance  Coal  Co.,  is  visiting  the  mines  in  the  Elk- 
horn  district. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  at  the  mines 
at  Raleigh,  W.  Va. 

Fred  Elmore,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Houston 
Coal  Co.’s  office  at  Indianapolis,  was  in  the  city  for 
a  few  days  this  week. 

J.  R.  Ratterman,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  portion  of  the  week  at  the  mines  at 
North  Fork,  W:  Va. 

Geo.  S.  Patterson,  of  the  Sycamore  Coal  Co., 
Vivian,  W.  Va.,  was  going  down  the  line  of  the  coal 
offices  here  on  Monday. 

Guy  M.  Freer,  secretary  of  the  Central  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

The  female  office  employees  of  the  Reliance  Coal 
Co.,  had  a  picnic  at  the  company’s  expense  at  the 
Avon  Boat  Club,  on  the  Miami  River,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

M.  T.  Roach,  president,  and  T.  T.  Wright,  resi¬ 
dent  manager  of  the  Logan-Pocahontas  Fuel  Co., 
are  at  Indianapolis  this  week  at  a  gathering  of 
Shriners. 

E.  W.  Tildesley,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Tildesley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  closed  the  office  of 
the  company  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  moved  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  will  be  located  in  the  future. 

L.  E.  Tucker,  who  has  just  returned  from  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla.,  where  he  was  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  avia¬ 
tion  service,  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  in  the  sales  department.  He  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Arnold  Gerstell,  of  Percy  Herlner  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Tuesday.  Roy 
Heiser,  of  the  Sonnet  Solvay  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  spent 
Wednesday  in  the  city.  J.  L.  Forepaugh,  of  the 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  here  on 
Tuesday. 

President  P.  H.  Henry  and  Vice  President  W.  G. 
Polk,  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Sales  Co.,  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  at  Richmond,  Va.,  looking  after  some 
eastern  coal  contracts.  President  Henry  is  now  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  attend  the  reunion  of  his  class 
at  the  university. 

The  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  in  this  city  on  the  19th  may  be  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  trade.  It  has  been 
given  out  that  one  of  the  questions  that  will  be 
discussed  will  be  as  to  the  advisability  of  renewed 
reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Some 
have  assumed  that  this  is  a  timid  approach  to  the 
more  important  question  of  whether  we  shall  return 
to  federal  control  of  the  business.  Sniffing  this 
question  in  the  offing,  producers  of  this  section,  who 
are  violently  opposed  to  national  control  of  their 
business,  will  be  there  to  express  themselves.  Their 
scent  may  be  wrong,  but  they  will  not  run  the  risk 
of  having  their  cause  fall  down  for  want  of  more  or 
less  vehement  presentation. 


An  interesting  feature  is  the  strong  western  de¬ 
mand  for  anthracite.  Many  were  apprehensive  that 
it  would  be  killed  off  altogether  by  last  year’s  re¬ 
strictions  but  fostered  by  the  scarcity  and  high  prices 
of  smokeless  coal  in  the  West,  anthracite  is  coming 
into  its  own  again  and  some  of  the  dealers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  paying  premiums  ranging 
as  high  as  75  cents  a  ton  in  order  to  get  shipments 
of  hard  coal,  particularly  chestnut. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  general  business  situation  is  steadily 
becoming  better.  There  is,  perhaps,  less 
hesitancy  shown  than  at  any  time  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  While  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  all  costs  and  expenses  are 
on  an  extremely  high  level,  it  is  further 
recognized  that  any  extensive  change  will 
probably  be  long  deferred  and  that  mean¬ 
while  the  requirements  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try,  with  its  more  than  a  hundred  million 
people,  must  be  met.  In  brief,  the  idea  is 
that  additional  cost  of  building  can  be  met 
by  increased  rents  that  can  be  obtained  be¬ 
fore  building  costs  resume  their  former 
level  and  thus  excess  expense  of  construc¬ 
tion  now  carried  on  can  be  amortized  with¬ 
in  a  reasonably  safe  length  of  time. 

So,  with  the  other  requirements  of  the 
public;  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
the  goods  are  required  and  the  expenses  will 
be  met.  In  large  affairs  as  in  small,  the 
effort  will  be  made,  of  course,  to  secure  re¬ 
sults  without  unnecessary  expenditure. 
Lavish  adornment  will  be  omitted  from  new 
buildings  and  the  world  will  be  none  the 
worse  off  because  of  that  fact.  So,  in  other 
lines  the  effort  will  be  made  to  economize 
along  sensible  lines,  the  war  measures 
recently  in  force  having  shown  what  can  be 
done  in  cutting  out  the  non-essentials  and 
illustrated  methods  of  distribution  which  if 
they  did  not  actually  reduce  certain  prices, 
at  least,  kept  them  from  going  higher.  Even 
such  small  details  as  cost  of  containers  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  having  been  figured 
out  on  an  efficiency  basis,  there  is  gradually 
being  accomplished  a  return  to  normal 
business  movement,  even  though  price  lists 
are  in  such  unfortunate  comparison  with  the 
schedules  of  years  ago,  so  far  as  the  buyer  is 
concerned. 

So,  as  the  spirit  of  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers,  builders  and  others  is 
gradually  passing  into  the  background, 
there  is  developing  an  increased  demand  for 
steam  coal,  manufacturers  seeing  daylight 
ahead  and  preparing  to  meet  the  situation. 
In  Pittsburgh  particularly  this  condition  is 
reflected  in  the  growing  activity  at  the  mills 
and  as  our  correspondent  reports,  steam 
users  are  coming  into  the  market  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers,  paying  the  high  prices  at 
which  they  balked  a  few  weeks  ago.  Natur¬ 
ally.  the  stocks  on  hand,  which  were  so 
notable  a  feature  in  the  first  part  of  the  year, 


are  now  seldom  heard  of.  Indeed,  the 
thought  is  now  to  accumulate  new  stocks 
against  the  period  of  activity  and  stringency 
wThich  so  many  anticipate  later  on.  Natur¬ 
ally  with  the  curtailment  of  manufacturing, 
which  was  a  feature  in  so  many  lines  direct¬ 
ly  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  stocks  were 
reduced  slowly  but,  as  we  have  stated  be¬ 
fore,  even  the  largest  stock  pile  is  reduced 
in  time. 

The  coal  situation  is  aided  also,  from  a 
producer’s  standpoint,  by  reason  of  the 
growing  volume  of  export  shipments.  It  is 
true,  that  there  has  been  much  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  statement  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  Millions  have  been  spoken  of  as 
freely  in  some  circles  associated  with  the 
trade  as  they  have  been  in  Congress,  but 
when  we  recall  that  the  tidewater  ports  do 
not  generally  handle  much  over  30,000,000 
tons  in  a  year  and  that  working  full-time  at 
the  utmost  practical  capacity  they  probably 
could  not  handle  over  50,000,000  tons  in  a 
year,  we  realize  that  million-ton  orders  are 
not  necessary  to  give  marked  tone  and 
definite  emphasis  to  the  progress  of  the 
trade.  It  is  an  old  story  that  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  is 
sufficient  to  change  the  trade  outlook.  A 
small  surplus  causes  depression  and  a  small 
shortage  causes  marked  strength. 

Hence,  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
entirely  new  business  added  to  the  activities 
of  the  tidewater  shipping  ports  will  bring 
about  an  entirely  different  condition  and  this 
seems  certain  to  eventuate  now  that  the 
vessel  situation  is  so  much  easier.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  said  that  despite  the  change  that 
has  come  about  in  this  respect  during  the 
last  month,  more  tonnage  is  now  available 
for  the  off-shore  movement  of  coal  than  at 
any  time  since  the  armistice  was  signed. 

I 

I  he  desire  of  foreign  buyers  to  take  coal 
at  what  must  appear  remarkable  prices,  is 
very  encouraging.  Coal  at  $40  a  ton  de¬ 
livered  is  not  unacceptable  at  certain  places, 
for  the  fuel  famine,  we  can  scarcely  design¬ 
ate  it  by  any  other  phrase,  that  has  develop¬ 
ed  abroad  is  something  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  Therefore,  with  heavier 
shipments  already  effected  and  more  in 
prospect  and  with  the  home  demand  picking 
up,  it  seems  certain  that  the  seaboard  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  will  soon  be  on  a  much  better 
basis.  Already  this  circumstance  has  had 
its  effect  in  the  interior  where  the  activity 


of  the  lake  trade,  customary  at  this  time,  is 
combined  with  the  eastern  and  off-shore 
movement  and  the  western  all-rail  move¬ 
ment  to  develop  a  decidedly  interesting  con¬ 
dition  in  smokeless  coals. 

Already  we  hear  that  many  leading  in¬ 
terests  are  declining  to  enter  into  further 
contract  obligations.  They  feel  that  they 
have  enough  tonnage  booked  even  though  it 
may  be  but  a  moderate  percentage  of  their 
theoretical  capacity.  Realizing  the  practical 
limitations  of  output  always  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  and  feeling  that  there  may  be  more 
than  the  usual  difficulties  during  the  com¬ 
ing  fall,  they  desire  to  have  a  fair  amount 
to  sell  on  the  open  market. 

The  improvement  in  the  trade  is,  at  least, 
reflected  in  the  tonnage  movement.  As 
heretofore  stated,  the  decline  from  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  year  really  reached  its  low  point 
early  in  April,  having  only  such  moderate 
ups  and  downs  in  the  meantime  as  justified 
our  reference  to  the  charted  line  as  a  tobog¬ 
gan  slide.  Since  April  12,  however,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  have 
shown  an  increased  production  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  very  slight  falling  off  during  a 
period  of  two  weeks  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  the  increased  output  is  now 
better  absorbed  by  the  trade  than  the 
smaller  output  was  early  in  the  year.  In 
fact,  as  one  gathers  the  views  of  the  trade 
at  hand  it  is  found  that  such  apprehension 
as  exists  has  to  do  more  with  the  possibility 
of  a  run-away  market  than  with  any  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  tonnage  later  on. 

It  is  practically  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  trade  that  everything  should  be  done 
to  discourage  extremely  high  prices  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  for,  while  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  trade  has  not  had  its  share  of 
war-time  profits,  it  is,#  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  that  it  will  be  better  to  have  moder¬ 
ate  returns  than  to  invite  Government 
regulation  in  one  guise  or  another,  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  termination  of  which  could 
not  be  forecast. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  growing  tenser 
week  by  week  with  the  output  remaining 
practically  stationary  at  nearly  20  per  cent, 
below  last  year’s  figures.  Substantial  pre¬ 
miums  are  greely  quoted  in  regard  to  indi¬ 
vidual  tonnage  in  the  domestic  sizes  and 
even  the  steam  sizes,  which  were  such  a 
drug  on  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  are  now  in  fairly  good  demand. 
Naturally,  as  the  soft  coal  situation  im¬ 
proves  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  come 
into  their  own  again  and  while  the  neces¬ 
sarily  high  prices  thereof  will  cause  them  to 
lag  somewhat,  we  all  know  that  as  the  de¬ 
mand  becomes  more  acute  prices  become 
less  of  a  factor. 

Economies  in  fuel  consumption  may 
naturally  be  expected  at  the  present  level  of 
prices  and  it  is  well  that  such  is  the  case 
for  with  the  shortage  of  labor  that  prevails 
except  in  exceptional  cases  in  the  mining 
fields  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  in¬ 
crease  greatly  the  production  of  coal.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  prospective  railroad 
difficulties  can  be  disregarded  for  if  the  men 
are  not  at  hand  to  load  the  cars  it  makes  no 
difference  if  cars  are  scarce.  The  emigra¬ 
tion  of  men  from  the  coal  fields  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  recognized  condition  and  one  un¬ 
fortunate  feature  of  the  case  is  that  those 
who  are  leaving  are  the  best  and  most 
thrifty  men,  those  who  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  substantial  amount  of  money. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Some  Independent  Anthracite  Going  at  Premiums,  but  Most  Producers  Hold  to  Circular- 
Bituminous  Prices  Firmer,  with  Tidewater  Accumulation  Being  Reduced. 


All  the  factors  necessary  to  create  a  runa¬ 
way  market  are  present  in  the  anthracite  situ¬ 
ation.  Demand  for  the  domestic  sizes  is  urg¬ 
ent,  the  bulk  of  the  output  for  weeks  to  come 
is  covered  by  orders  already  in  hand,  and 
dealers  in  some  sections  are  willing  to  pay  al¬ 
most  any  price  to  secure  prompt  deliveries. 
The  only  thing  that  prevents  prices  from 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  is  the  con¬ 
servative  policy  of  leading  producers. 

Of  course  the  companies  are  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  by  sticking  to  the 
circular  regardless  of  trade  conditions.  That 
has  been  their  practice  for  twenty  years.  But 
it  is  unusual  for  the  independent  operators  to 
follow  the  companies’  lead  in  this  respect  to 
the  extent  they  are  doing  now.  Most  of  the 
larger  independents  are  dividing  their  tonnage 
among  their  regular  customers  at  the  circular, 
or  at  advances  of  only  from  10  to  40  cents. 
Some  of  them  announced  at  the  outset  of  the 
season  that  they  would  put  up  prices  15 
cents  a  month  instead  of  10  cents,  while 
others  have  adopted  the  same  policy  since 
then. 

A  few  have  made  larger  advances,  but  only 
a  very  small  number  are  accepting  orders  from 
the  highest  bidder  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  their  regular  trade.  It  is  realized  that  if 
the  producers  do  not  carry  out  an  orderly  plan 
of  distribution,  and  keep  prices  within  bounds, 
the  Fuel  Administration  or  some  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  is  apt  to  take  charge  of  mat¬ 
ters.  Some  of  the  New  England  retail  deal¬ 
ers,  in  fact,  are  already  asking  if  a  return  of 
government  control  ‘would  not  be  desirable 
from  their  standpoint. 

While  demand  is  strong  from  all  parts  of 
the  anthracite  consuming  territory,  it  is  the 
Canadian  dealers  who  are  displaying  the  most 
anxiety  and  the  greatest  willingness  to  pay 
big  premiums.  Some  of  them  have  offered  as 
high  as  $1.50  above  the  circular  for  prompt 
shipments  of  stove  coal,  and  75-cent  premiums 
on  that  size  are  common*  both  across  the  bor¬ 
der  and  in  parts  of  New  England.  The  West 
is  also  bidding  for  premium  coal.  In  the  tide¬ 
water  market  premiums  range  from  25  to  50 
cents  for  the  most  part,  usually  on  straight 
egg  and  stove.  Chestnut  commands  a  small 
premium  in  some  parts  of  the  line  trade,  but 
is  not  in  strong  demand  locally. 

Steam  sizes  continue  weak.  Lower  port 
buckwheat  from  independent  operations  is  sell¬ 
ing  from  $2.75  up,  rice  from  $2.25  up,  and 
barley  as  low  as  90  cents.  Upper  port  grades 
are  holding  nearer  to  the  circular,  and  in  all¬ 
rail  territory  premiums  on  No.  1  buckwheat 
are  occasionally  reported. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Reports  of  incipient  car  shortages  in  one 
region  and  another  show  how  matters  are 
shaping  up  in  the  bituminous  trade.  The 
trouble  first  appeared  in  West  Virginia  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  and  it  is  now  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  in  spots  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  condition  is  not  being  generally 
felt  in  the  latter  field  for  the  reason  that  only 
a  comparatively  few  operators  are  asking  for 
a  full  supply  of  cars,  but  those  that  are  try¬ 
ing  to  run  steadily  report  that  the  railroads 
occasionally  fall  down  on  their  end  of  the  job 
On  some  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  at 


least  the  distribution  of  cars  is  again  being 
made  on  a  mine-rating  basis,  and  other  roads 
have  intimated  that  they  will  also  begin  ap¬ 
portioning  cars  that  way  before  long. 

As  time  goes  on  and  mines  increase  their 
running  time  or  start  after  a  period  of  com¬ 
plete  idleness  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  coal  trade  is  confronted  with  a  worse  car 
situation  than  is  realized  at  this  time,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inadequate  labor  supply.  The 
region  as  a  whole  is  gradually  getting  on  a 
more  active  basis,  owing  chiefly  to  heavier 
shipments  on  contract.  More  contracts  are 
being  closed  every  day,  and  consumers  who 
got  under  cover  some  time  ago  are  calling 
for  larger  deliveries.  The  calls  for  heavier 
shipments  reflect  both  the  exhaustion  of  old 
stocks  and  a  growing  desire  to  begin  accumu¬ 
lating  new  ones. 

Prices  are  showing  a  disposition  to  become 
firmer,  both  at  tidewater  and  for  mine  ship¬ 
ment.  Accumulations  in  most  of  the  pools 
have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  there  is 
less  urgency  to  sell,  and  at  the  same  time  spot 
buying  has  picked  up  enough  to  enable  ship¬ 
pers  with  coal  standing  to  get  rid  of  it  with¬ 
out  offering  such  extreme  concessions  as  were 
heard  of  earlier  in  the  month.  While  the 
range  of  prices  prevailing  in  the  region  has 
not  changed,  there  is  less  tonnage  available  at 
the  low  quotations.  Operators  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  large  orders  at  the  prices  heard 
of  in  connection  with  sales  of  a  few  cars,  and 
are  steadily  becoming  more  averse  to  taking 
on  long  term  contracts  even  at  figures  which 
were  considered  attractive  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Prices  on  the  higher  grades  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  coal  for  prompt  shipment  range 
from  $2.60  to  $2.85  per  net  ton ;  medium 
grades  $2.25  to  $2.50,  and  low  grades  from 
$1.75  up,  though  there  is  little  to  be  had  under 
$2.00.  Prices  are  fully  25  cents  below  these 
levels  at  tidewater.  On  contracts  running  to 
April  1  not  much  strictly  good  low  volatile 
coal  can  be  bought  on  contract  under  $3.00, 
and  business  is  being  closed  as  high  as  $3.30. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 


Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

April  17-23  . 

.  4,994 

5,252 

April  24-30  . 

6,208 

May  1-7  . 

.  6,604 

5,292 

May  8-14  . 

.  6,343 

5,384 

May  15-21  . 

.  6,043 

5,183 

May  22-28  . 

.  5,354 

6,348 

May  29- Tune  4  . 

.  4,617 

5,495 

Tune  5-11  . 

.  5,395 

5,838 

Tune  12-18  . 

.  5,884 

5,510 

Three  of  the  largest  companies  operating  in  the 
Fairmont  district  are  putting  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  slack  in  ground  storage  adjacent  to  their 
tipples.  With  Fairmont  slack  selling  as  low  as  $1.40 
and  even  $1.30  at  the  present  time,  it  is  considered 
good  business  to  stock  the  surplus  over  and  above 
contract  requirements,  as  prices  are  expected  to  be 
very  much  higher  a  few  months  from  now.  The 
estimated  cost  of  putting  the  slack  in  storage  and 
rehandling  it  to  cars  is  estimated  at  30  cents  a  ton. 


CONFIDENCE  RULES  AT 
COLUMBUS. 


With  Short  Production  and  Wage  Outlook 
Future  Prices  Are  Uncertain. 

The  past  week  has  recorded  no  improvement  in 
the  coal  trade  market  in  Ohio.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  southern  Ohio  field,  while  eastern  Ohio 
makes  a  better  showing  ia  production  and  prices. 

Coal  men  continue  confident  that  the  market  will 
pick  up  in  due  time,  as  the  season  is  still  young,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  are  elements  of  danger  in 
the  situation  that  cannot  and  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  situation  analyzed  will  show  that  the 
present  is  the  “accepted  time”  to  buy  coal  to  make 
sure  of  delivery. 

To  say  that  the  miners  will  continue  work  at  the 
present  wage  scale  and  under  existing  conditions 
without  a  demand  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
working  hours  is  preposterous.  Federal  control  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed,  the  country  will  see  renewed  the 
old-time  scrap  between  miners  and  operators.  What 
that  may  bring  forth  no  one  can  anticipate. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  miner  that  the  larger 
wage  he  receives  the  fewer  hours  he  wants  to  work, 
and  as  he  is  now  very  liberally  recompensed  for  his 
services  he  will  maneuver  not  only  to  maintain  the 
present  wage  scale,  but  to  increase  the  wage  just  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can.  There  are  operators  even 
now  who  charge  the  miners  with  conspiring  to  re¬ 
strict  the  output  of  the  mines  to  maintain  the  high 
prices  of  coal.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  what  may 
happen  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  wages  to  their 
present  level  or  to  reduce  them.  To  force  the  issue 
the  miners  could  strike  in  one  or  more  districts  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  the  limited  production  would  force 
up  the  price  of  coal  and  they  received  the  wage  de¬ 
manded.' 

Traffic  Troubles  Looked  For. 

The  transportation  situation  later  in  the  year  will 
also  be  a  doubtful  quantity.  As  has  heretofore  been 
stated  in  these  letters,’  the  expected  improvement  of 
industrial  conditions  will  tax  railroad  facilities  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  cars 
for  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  country  knows  from 
experience  what  that  means. 

While  some  consumers  have  some  of  last  winter’s 
stock  of  coal  left  over,  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
make  much  difference  in  the  sum  total.  Therefore, 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  orders 
should  be  placed  and  as  much  coal  as  possible  de¬ 
livered  before  the  signing  and  ratification  of  the 
peace  treaty,  as  the  situation  will  assume  a  decidedly 
doubtful  aspect  after  that  date. 

Lake  shipments  have  not  increased  over  last  week 
in  any  noticeable  degree.  Prices  also  remain  about 
stationary.  Last  week’s  report  from  the  southern 
Ohio  district  shows  150,926  tons  mined,  as  against 
a  full-time  capacity  of  275,000.  This  is  55  per  cent 
of  the  normal  production.  The  eastern  Ohio  field 
shows  a  79  per  cent  production,  or  317,638  tons.  Of 
this  amount  48,578  tons  were  railroad  fuel. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1918,  the  Ohio 
production  was  11,176,873  tons,  while  for  the  same 
period  this  year  it  was  6,004,977  tons,  or  this  year’s 
production  was  54  per  cent  of  last  year’s  output  for 
the  same  period.  Of  course  the  output  last  year  was 
above  the  average  on  account  of  the  war.  The  south¬ 
ern  Ohio  field  for  the  first  four  njonths  of  this  year 
produced  44  per  cent  of  the  output  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Ohio  for  the  first  four 
months  this  year  also  falls  below  the  production  for 
the  same  periods  in  1916  and  1917.  In  the  former 
year  it  was  7,276,000  and  in  the  latter  year,  9,519,571 
tons.  In  the  southern  Ohio  field  the  production  for 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  not  only 
falls  below  the  production  last  year,  but  is  still  lower 
than  the  output  for  the  same  period  in  1917,  which 
was  3,285.779  tons.  The  production  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1916  was  1,702,200  tons.  As  will  be  ob¬ 
served  from  these  figures,  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year  have  been  altogether  unsatisfactory 
insofar  as  the  Ohio  field  is  concerned. 
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ACTIVITY  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Smokeless  Coals  in  Particular  Are  in  a  Very 
Favorable  Position. 

Charleston,  W.  Ya.,  June  19. — Pessimism,  such 
as  existed  for  a  while  in  the  coal  industry  of  West 
Virginia,  is  giving  way  to  optimism  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  constantly  improving  market  conditions,  the 
second  week  of  June  being  no  exception  insofar  as 
the  demand  was  concerned,  although  production  in 
most  fields  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent 
because  of  adverse  conditions — transportation  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  a  scarcity  of  miners.  While  there  was 
an  improvement  in  the  car  supply,  nevertheless  there 
were  not  enough  cars  available  to  meet  all  require¬ 
ments,  especially  in  southern  West  Virginia.  At  the 
same  time  a  labor  shortage  was  also  restricting  pro¬ 
duction. 

Export  shipments  are  limited  by  the  number  of 
boats  available,  there  being  many  inquiries  for  ex¬ 
port  coal.  Lake  shipments  were  embargoed  for  a 
time,  but  last  week  the  embargo  was  removed  and 
shipments  to  the  lakes  were  resumed  in  larger  vol¬ 
ume  than  ever. 

As  to  prepared  sizes  of  smokeless  coal,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  that  coal,  which  is  now  quoted 
in  excess  of  $4  a  net  ton.  Run-of-mine  is  averaging 
better  than  $3  a  ton.  Ordinary  steam  coal  is  drag¬ 
ging  somewhat,  but  otherwise  all  grades  seem  to  be 
in  prime  demand,  or  at  least  there  is  more  inquiry 
for  them  even  than  was  the  case  the  first  of  June. 
If  there  was  any  paramount  feature  as  to  shipments 
during  the  second  week  of  the  month,  it  was  to  tide¬ 
water,  for  export  as  well  as  for  trans-shipment  to 
other  coastwise  markets. 

Conditions  in  the  New  River  field  are  highly  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  market  standpoint  if  not  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  standpoint.  A  limited  car  supply  tends  to 
interfere  very  materially  with  the  output,  although 
the  supply  was  somewhat  improved  last  week  and 
early  this  week.  A  contributing  factor  in  holding 
down  the  output  was  a  scarcity  of  miners.  Between 
the  two,  production  was  not  over  75  per  cent  of 
capacity.'  There  is  a  more  insistent  demand  from 
foreign  sources,  it  being  now  simply  a  question  of 
boats.  Mine-run  is  in  heavier  demand  in  the  west¬ 
ern  market.  Prepared  sizes  are  hardly  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  Run-of-mine  New  River  coal  is  quoted 
at  and  above  $3  a  ton,  and  slack  from  $2.35  to  $2.75. 

Growing  Demand  for  Kanawha  Lump. 

In  the  Kanawha  field  there  was  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  lump  coal,  ordinary  steam  coal  and  slack 
coal  being  somewhat  sluggish,  however.  There  are 
a  good  many  inquiries  from  the  East  for  spot  coal, 
and  last  week  the  shipments  to  tidewater  assumed 
larger  proportions.  The  price  for  prepared  sizes  of 
Kanawha  coal  are  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  and 
better  per  ton,  the  average  being  from  $2.75  to  $3. 
Run-of-mine  “spot”  is  averaging  about  $2  and  con¬ 
tract  $2.25.  An  order  for  100,000  tons  of  run-of- 
mine  was  placed  a  few  days  ago  at  $2.25.  The  total 
output  of  the  district  last  week,  however,  was  not 
over  60  per  cent,  principally  because  of  car  shortage, 
although  toward  the  end  of  the  week  the  car  supply 
began  to  improve. 

In  northern  West  Virginia,  while  eastern  ship¬ 
ments  were  growing,  lake  shipments  were  compara¬ 
tively  light.  The  loss  in  that  respect,  however,  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  increase  tonnage  for  Curtis 
Bay,  indicating  that  foreign  buyers  were  absorbing 
a  good  deal  of  Fairmont  coal.  From  the  Mouongan 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  alone  last  week  274  cars 
were  loaded  and  shipped  to  Curtis  Bay,  that  exceed¬ 
ing  all  previous  records  for  the  present  calendar 
year.  Total  loadings  for  the  first  four  days  of  the 
week  to  Curtis  Bay  from  the  same  division  reached 
a  total  of  878  cars,  while  total  shipments  to  all  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  entire  week  reached  a  total  of  more 
than  5,000  cars.  Under  the  stimulus  of  an  increased 
demand  the  number  of  idle  mines  in  northern  West 
Virginia  is  being  rapidly  decreased.  In  fact,  many 
mines  are  working  full  tilt.  So  far  operators  have 
not  been  bothered  by  a  car  shortage. 

Production  reached  its  highest  point  for  the  year 
in  the  Pocahon'as  district  last  week,  principally  be¬ 


cause  of  a  marked  improvement  in  car  supply,  the 
total  output  being  309,000  tons,  an  increase  in  a 
week  of  21,000  tons. 

While  market  conditions  continued  to  improve  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  Logan  district  is  concerned,  there  are 
still  losses  from  car  shortage,  however.  Prices 
average  about  the  same  as  in  the  Kanawha  district. 


QUIET  AT  HEAD  OF  LAKES. 

Movement  from  Coal  Docks  Is  Backward 
Compared  with  Normal  Years. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  June  18. — Coal  prices  at  the  Plead 
of  the  Lakes  are  firm  but  there  is  a  lethargy  that  is 
unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  mild  weather  last  win¬ 
ter  and  the  general  opinion  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  coal  to  meet  all  expected  demands. 

In  place  of  showing  any  improvement  recently, 
selling  conditions  have  become  slower,  according  to 
the  May  returns  on  shipments  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  Duluth  and  Superior  docks.  Loadings 
came  to  12,067  cars  last  month,  as  compared  to  12,913 
for  the  same  month  last  year,  and  16,389  cars  for 
May,  1917. 

Falling  off  in  shipments  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  has  been  on  the  progressive  order,  showing  to 
what  extent  the  trade  has  been  holding  back  in  the 
placing  of  orders.  Shipments  for  the  five  months 
up  to  May  31  aggregated  just  71,382  cars,  a  falling 
off  of  18,412  cars,  as  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year  and  of  42,795  cars  in  1917,  when  conditions 
in  the  trade  were  normal. 

With  the  movement  of  coal  as  slow  as  it  is  at 
present,  dock  operators  are  feeling  the  necessity  of 
instituting  a  special  educational  campaign  among 
dealers  of  the  country  in  which  the  practical  cer¬ 
tainty  of  congestion  developing  during  the  fall,  if 
shipping  directions  are  longer  deferred,  is  being 
pointed  out. 

Railroad  Officials  Predict  Trouble  in  Fall. 

Railroad  officials  generally  are  urging  a  far  greater 
movement  from  the  docks  as  early  as  possible.  They 
say  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  care  for  the  full 
season’s  coal  movement  during  the  period  when  the 
fall  grain  and  merchandise  rush  is  on  and  that  seri¬ 
ous  losses  and  perhaps  suffering  will  be  entailed  if 
the  railroads  are  depended  upon  to  haul  within  three 
months  a  coal  tonnage  that  should  have  been  spread 
over  about  six  months. 

Consumers  who  lay  in  their  winter  supply  of  hard 
coal  now  are  believed  to  be  wise.  Fears  are  being 
expressed  that  the  Northwest  may  not  receive  its 
normal  supply  of  hard  coal  in  view  of  the  falling 
off  in  production  at  the  mines.  It  is  reported,  also, 
that  the  routings  of  hard  coal  this  way  from  Lake 
Erie  have  been  small. 

According  to  a  manager  of  a  local  company,  orders 
have  been  received  here  not  to  push  the  orders  of 
hard  coal  for  future  delivery.  This  statement  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  carry  great  weight  among  dealers. 

Shipments  for  Five  Months. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  Duluth  and  Superior  docks 
by  months  since  January  1,  in  comparison  with  1917 
and  1918,  are  reported  by  the  Western  Weighing  Bu¬ 
reau  as  follows : 


1919.  1918.  1917. 

January  .  20,430  30,123  30,707 

February  .  13,435  22,327  26,112 

March  .../ .  13,441  13,447  27,043 

April  .  13,009  10,990  14,116 

May  .  12,067  12,913  16,389 

Totals  .  71,382  89,800  114,367 


M.  R.  Gano,  of  the  firm  of  Gano,  Moore  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  left  for  a  South  American  trip 
which  will  embrace  an  extended  visit  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso.  Just  before 
leaving  Mr.  Gano  told  us  that  his  firm  has  the  only 
American  coal  office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires.  In  the  first-named  city  the  firm  has  a  suite 
of  seven  rooms  located  on  one  of  the  most  prominent 
corners,  and  a  large  electric  sign  blazons  forth  the 
names  of  American  coals  in  which  the  house  is  in¬ 
terested. 


STRONGER  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Lake  Shipments  Moving  on  Heavy  Basis _ 

Steam  Demand  Improving. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Cincinnati  coal  market 
continues  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  The  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  coal  is  increasingly  good.  Domestic 
coal  is  active  both  in  smokeless  and  splints,  while 
steam  demand  gets  a  little  better  every  week.  The 
development  of  this  business  from  the  low  slump 
which  followed  the  armistice  is  not  as  rapid  as  it 
is  certain.  Lake  shipments  are  now  at  their  highest 
point  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  completed,  it  is 
said  earlier  than  usual,  with  the  record  ahead  of 
last  year.  The  report  now  is  that  there  will  have 
to  be  a  slackening  in  shipments  because  of  a  con¬ 
gestion  at  northwestern  docks.  The  settlement  of 
the  N.  &  W.  strike  has  afforded  a  measure  of  re¬ 
lief  but  car  shortage  continues  on  the  C  .&  O.  and 
is  beginning  to  show  preliminary  manifestations  on 
other  roads. 

Operations  in  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
districts  represented  by  Cincinnati  as  a  sales  center 
are  rapidly  getting  back  to  normal.  Labor  shortage 
continues  at  many  places  but  many  miners  who  wan¬ 
dered  away  while  the  mines  were  idle,  are  now  com¬ 
ing  back.  Many  will  never  return  and  it  is  therefore 
found  necessary  to  reach  out  for  other  men  to  take 
their  places.  The  shortage  as  yet  is  not  felt  acutely 
but,  with  the  August  and  September  tide  of  buying, 
operators  see  the  probability  of  its  being  really  dis¬ 
tressing  and  are  doing  all  they  can  in  time  to  obviate 
it. 

There  has  been  evidence  in  the  buying  this  week 
that,  steam-users,  scenting  later  transportation  trou¬ 
bles  of  a  serious  character  and  foreseeing  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  labor  stringency,  are  now  for  the  first 
time  under  the  new  after-the-war  era,  beginning 
to  stock  up.  More  large  orders  have  come  during 
the  past  week  from  the  gradually  more  active  in¬ 
dustries  than  for  a  year  and  a  larger  number  of 
contracts  have  been  made.  So  far  as  known,  these 
contracts  are  at  a  price  satisfactory  to  the  producers 
and  under  conditions  that  meet  the  approval  of  the 
trade.  The  market  situation  is  such  as  to  permit 
at  least  the  demand  for  a  fair  profit  in  contracts, 
however  large. 

Smokeless  Bringing  Good  Prices. 

The  smokeless  market  is  exceedingly  brisk.  With 
the  tightening  of  the  supply  in  domestic  sizes  has 
come  a  very  stiff  call  for  mine-run  as  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  substitute.  A  big  tonnage  has  moved  at  slightly 
advancing  prices.  Smokeless  lump  has  gone  as  high 
as  $4.75  and  it  is  said  a  good  deal  of  it  sold  at  that 
figure,  though  otherwise  it  ranges  between  $3.25  and 
$4.  Some  operators  were  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
general  effect  of  a  policy  of  taking  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  get  so  high  a  price  and  at  the  meeting 
of  smokeless  producers  in  this  city  last  week,  a  note 
of  serious  protest  was  voiced  on  the  subject,  though 
no  definite  action  was  taken.  Even  smokeless  nut 
and  slack  are  now  in  fairly  satisfactory  demand. 

Tidewater  shipments  of  both  smokeless  and  bitu¬ 
minous  have  been  hampered  somewhat  by  unfortu¬ 
nate  railroad  conditions  and  for  the  first  time  for 
a  long  time  available  boats  have  been  kept  idle  and 
waiting. 

The  navy  department,  following  the  rejection  of 
smokeless  bids  that  did  not  in  any  event  cover  the 
demands,  is  freely  commandeering  the  production 
of  Cincinnati  companies. 

Bituminous  prices  reflected  in  the  reports  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association,  continue  satisfactory  and 
show  a  slightly  higher  percentage  on  a  somewhat 
larger  gross  movement  for  the  week.  In  prepared 
sizes  Kanawha  averaged  $2.81  on  actual  transactions, 
spot  and  contract;  Logan,  $2.63;  Williamson,  $3.08; 
Hazard,  $3.01 ;  Harlan,  $2.87 ;  Appalachian,  $3.18. 
In  mine-run  the  average  was  for  Kanawha,  $2.26; 
Logan,  $2.25;  Williamson,  $2.39;  Hazard,  $2.06; 
Harlan,  $2.17,  and  Appalachian,  $2.58.  In  nut  and 
slack,  the  average  was:  Kanawha,  $1.71;  Logan, 
$2;  Williamson,  $2.35;  Hazard,  $1.75;  Harlan, ,$1.82; 
Appalachian.  $2. 
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PHILADELPHIA  TRADE  BUSY. 


Greatest  Activity  Is  in  Anthracite,  with 
Bituminous  Doing  a  Little  Better. 

All  operating  companies  report  that  there  is  no 
let-up  in  the  demand  for  anthracite.  There  is  not  a 
company  that  does  not  have  more  orders  for  this 
month’s  shipment  than  it  will  fill.  At  this  time  the 
greatest  pressure  on  the  shippers  is  from  outside 
territories,  where  they  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  fill  their  requirements  during  the  summer. 

Locally  the  retailers  are  more  than  ordinarily  busy 
on  their  filling  orders.  Due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  want  stove  coal,  there  has  been  much  delay 
in  completing  deliveries,  as  no  dealer  has  received 
anywhere  near  the  required  amount  of  this  size.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  during  the  past  ten  days  there  has 
been  a  general  falling  off  in  shipments  to  this  mar¬ 
ket,  especially  by  the  larger  companies.  Last  month 
there  were  heavy  shipments  during  the  last  week, 
and  the  dealers  are  figuring  on  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pening  this  month. 

As  noted  above,  stove  is  the  one  size  in  demand, 
and  while  some  dealers  may  at  times  be  short  ol 
nut,  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  actually  a  fair 
stock  of  this  size.  This  is  true  even  to  a  greater 
extent  with  pea  coal,  and  the  piles  in  some  yards 
are  fast  approaching  the  old-time  size.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  this  size  has  strengthened  lately,  due 
to  the  dealers  being  convinced  that  this  size  will 
be  in  strong  demand  next  winter  as  it  always  has 
been. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  individual  op¬ 
erators  have  increased  prices,  they  still  continue  to 
market  their  entire  product  without  any  difficulty, 
although  several  of  them  did  not  apply  the  increase 
to  pea  coal. 

There  is  a  good  steam  trade  in  buckwheat,  but 
that  is  the  only  small  size  really  in  demand.  It  is 
believed  the  companies  are  storing  less  of  this  size 
than  they  have  for  several  weeks  past.  Rice  and 
barley  do  not  improve,  although  some  industrial 
plants  are  taking  in  extra  tonnage  of  the  former  to 
be  prepared  for  the  winter  rail  congestion. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

While  the  bituminous  trade  has  not  shown  any 
strong  forward  tendencies  during  the  past  week,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  good  coals  are  easy  to  sell  and 
the  demand,  on  spot  coal  is  not  being  supplied.  This 
has  had  a  tendency  to  strengthen  prices  just  a  trifle. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  now  that  a  few 
months,  certainly  not  longer  than  September,  will 
show  an  extremely  heavy  demand  for  all  grades  of 
bituminous.  Many  big  consumers  are  gradually 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  customarily  they  have  been 
storing  coal  at  this  time  of  the  year,  instead  of  re¬ 
ducing  stocks  as  most  of  them  have  been  doing  of 
late.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe  this  changed 
opinion  among  certain  consumers  accounts  for  the 
tightening  market  on  high  grades,  for  the  reason 
that  consumers  under  contract — and  most  contracts 
are  for  the  best  coals — are  asking  for  an  occasional 
extra  car  for  storing. 

In  the  contract  line  there  is  not  a  great  deal  stir¬ 
ring,  as  more  than  one  shipper  is  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  they  have  even  now  about  as  much  contract 
business  as  they  will  be  able  to  handle  when  the 
rush  comes.  Shippers  receive  many  inquiries  for 
prices,  and  are  selecting  the  cream  of  such  new  busi¬ 
ness  as  they  feel  they  will  be  able  to  handle  in  the 
winter,  when  both  rail  and  labor  conditions  are 
liable  to  be  a  strong  factor  against  prompt  delivery. 

As  to  prices,  Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork  coals 
are  almost  on  the  same  level,  ranging  from  $2.85  to 
$3.10.  Somerset  and  Clearfield  can  be  had  around 
$2.50  to  $3.10,  and  Fairmount  from  $1.85  to  $2.65  for 
mine-run. 


At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Utah  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  re-elected:  Elias  S.  Woodruff, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  president;  John  Farr,  of  Ogden, 
vice-president;  Jesse  F.  Cannon,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
secretary. 


NO  LONG  TIME  CONTRACTS  AT 
BOSTON. 


Trade  Not  Urging  Industrials  to  Tie  Up — 
Barge  Shortage  Affects  Anthracite. 

Very  few  wholesalers  are  willing  to  make  long¬ 
time  contracts  nowadays,  so  the  mills  and  other  large 
indqstrial  establishments  in  New  England  are  being 
let  alone,  practically.  Urging  is  not  in  order  and 
this  is  because  of  the  general  uncertainty  in  the  trade. 
“Spot”  stuff  is  practically  unknown  at  present. 

There  are  those  among  the  wholesalers  in  Boston 
who  are  watching  to  see  what  will  happen  once 
peace  is  signed.  It  is  said  that  there  is  sure  to  be 
another  struggle  between  the  coal  miners  and  the 
mine  operators.  The  present  agreement  is  said  to 
be  for  the  “duration  of  the  war,”  which  means  that 
it  ends  as  soon  as  peace  comes.  Once  the  current 
agreement  is  terminated  the  expectation  is  that  the 
miners’  union  will  step  forward  with  a  new  schedule 
of  prices  that  will  show  “demands”  for  excessively 
high  pay,  even  more  than  the  men  really  will  expect 
to  receive  when  the  settlement  is  reached.  But  this 
settlement  may  involve  serious  difficulties,  if  the  in¬ 
formation  reaching  Boston  is  correct.  This  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  mine  operators  are  said  to  be  ready 
to  resist  demands  for  higher  wages,  or  at  least  any 
considerable  increase.  With  the  production  already 
far  behind  such  a  situation,  if  it  develops,  will  be 
very  bad  from  the  New  England  viewpoint,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  manufacturing  interests  and  other  large 
users  have  been  very  backward  in  stocking  up  this 
spring.  Should  there  be  a  strike  of  the  miners  of 
bituminous  coal  or  any  misunderstanding  that  would 
still  further  tie  up  production  even  for  a  short  period 
the  situation  would  quickly  come  to  a  head  here¬ 
abouts. 

The  shipping  situation  with  reference  to  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  shows  little,  if  any,  change.  If  there 
is  a  change  it  is  not  for  the  better,  as  the  steamer 
crews  are  getting  ready  new  schedules  which  they 
will  try  to  force  through.  These  increases  are  said 
to  be  very  heavy  and  would  be  reflected  in  the  prices 
almost  immediately,  undoubtedly.  As  the  men  have 
“put  over”  a  number  of  advances  by  reason  of  the 
shipping  concerns  having  their  hands  tied  during  the 
rush  attendant  upon  the  war  it  is  a  problem  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  keep  the  men  in  line 
now  without  another  good-sized  plum  being  handed 
out. 

Growing  Problems  in  Retail  Trade. 

The  retail  trade  in  New  England  faces  problems 
that  are  growing  more  and  more  puzzling  almost 
every  week.  The  worst  difficulty  of  all,  aside  from 
the  avaricious  demands  of  labor,  which  are  believed 
to  be  taken  care  of  for  a  few  months  at  least,  is  the 
fact  that  coal  is  being  held  back.  Dealers  find  that 
they  cannot  secure  their  usual  supplies;  at  least,  most 
of  them  do.  Many  now  are  buying  through  sources 
whom  they  are  forced  to  pay  50  cents  a  ton  more 
than  the  companies’  prices.  They  have  found  that, 
in  many  cases,  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  they 
can  secure  the  coal  that  they  want.  This  means  only 
one  of  two  things — either  less  profit  for  the  dealer 
or  50  cents  a  ton  more  for  the  consumer. 

One  difficulty  with  the  anthracite  supply  in  this 
section  is  the  shortage  of  barges.  About  95  per  cent, 
of  the  hard  coal  that  is  used  in  Greater  Boston  is 
brought  in  by  water  usually.  This  year,  owing  to 
the  higher-  water  rates,  there  may  be  a  slight  gain 
for  the  all-rail  but  now  the  railroads  are  said  to  be 
chock  full  and  unable  to  handle  more,  especially  as 
they  are  carrying  their  own  supplies  of  soft  coal  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  long  hauls  over 
their  own  rails  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  ever 
before.  This  means  that  so  far  as  hard  coal  goes, 
the  railroades  can  not  take  on  any  more  business. 
The  only  companies  now  having  any  considerable 
number  of  barges  in  the  New  England  coal  trade 
are  the  Lehigh  and  Reading.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  taken  away  about  50  per  cent,  of  these  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  railroads  to  handle  soft  coal,  thus 
greatly  adding  to  the  complications. 

The  bulk  of  the  Boston  coal  is  handled  through 


the  port  of  New  York  and  as  the  wharves  adapted 
only  to  shallow-water  craft  small  light-draft  barges; 
are  required.  It  is  claimed  that  comparatively  few 
such  barges  have  been  built  for  the  New  England 
trade  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  that  the  old 
ones  have  become  worn  out  and  discarded  in  many 
instances. 

As  to  the  quality  of  hard  coal  that  is  coming  here 
at  present  ii  is  said  that  there  has  been  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  on  the  whole,  over  a  year  or  so  ago,  when 
almost  anything  seemed  to  be  the  lot  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  once  in  a  while  a  poor  shipment  comes 
along.  The  situation  on  Franklin  coal,  which  Boston 
dealers  found  almost  impossible  to  secure  last  year, 
has  so  far  improved  that  the  trade  demand  now  is 
being  supplied.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  demand  has  fallen  off  noticeably 
for  Franklin  because  so  many  people  were  forced  to 
get  along  without  it  for  a  time  and  have  not  started 
reordering.  Perhaps  the  public  still  believes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  the  Franklin  coal  in  the  quantities 
that  it  previously  had  purchased;  anyway,  the  de¬ 
mand  is  much  less. 


JOHNSTOWN  PREDICTS  FAMINE. 


Operators  Anticipate  Big  Shortage — Spot 
Demand  Slow. 

Predictions  of  a  great  coal  famine  for  this  fall 
and  winter  continue  to  be  freely  voiced  by  operators 
of  the  Johnstown  district.  Many  operators  say  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  is  certain  to  come  to  pass  on 
account  of  conditions  as  they  have  existed  during 
the  past  six  months. 

A  member  of  one  of  the  biggest  coal  producing 
firms  of  this  district  makes  the  following  statement: 
“1  regard  a  soft  coal  famine  as  being  absolutely 
certain  this  fall.  The  great  shortage  will  be  caused 
by  a  shortage  of  labor  combined  with  an  inadequate 
car  supply.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
regarding  the  matter,  the  consumers  have  continued 
to  hold  off  in  buying  expecting  a  situation  to  arrive 
during  which  coal  could  be  purchased  at  even  less 
than  producing  cost.  During  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months  when  the  producers  are  anxious  to  sell 
in  order  to  keep  their  plants  in  full  operation,  the 
consumers  refuse  to  buy,  except  by  hand  to  mouth 
shipments  and  prefer  to  fall  back  on  their  enormous 
stock  piles,  which  by  the  way  are  not  so  enormous 
now.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  stocks  will  soon 
be  exhausted  and  there  will  arise  such  a  clamor  for 
coal  as  was  not  heard  even  during  the  period  of 
the  war. 

“We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  but  contracts 
are  not  being  closed  as  rapidly  as  the  situation  would 
warrant.  There  still  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among 
consumers  that  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  cheaper 
coal  later  on.  I- don’t  know  how  ‘they  get  that  way.’ 
Even  though  the  mines  of  the  district  should  not  be 
hampered  by  labor  and  car  shortage  this  fall  and 
winter,  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  capacity  of  the 
operations  will  be  equal  to  the  demand  that  is  bound 
to  ensue.” 

The  above  statement  contains  the  sentiment  of 
practically  every  dealer  in  the  district.  A  car  short¬ 
age  is  feared  even  more  than  a  labor  shortage.  The 
operators  remember  the  difficulty  they  encountered 
in  securing  cars  during  the  war.  They  say  that  no 
improvements  worth  mentioning  have  been  made  by 
the  railroads  and  with  further  deterioration  during 
the  past  two  years  reducing  the  car  supply  to  a  lower 
level  than  it  was  during  the  war,  the  operators  are 
fearful  of  the  result. 

At  the  present  time,  with  operators  running  to 
part  capacity  there  are  very  few  unemployed  labor¬ 
ers  in  this  district.  The  steel  business  here  seems  to 
be  :mproving  to  a  great  extent  and  it  was  stated  this 
week  that  outside  labor  is  again  being  brought  here 
to  work  in  the  steel  mills  and  mines. 

The  bituminous  spot  market  here  is  slow.  The 
range  of  prices  for  the  best  grades  ranges  from  $2.40 
to  $2.70,  but  a  few  sales  of  high  grade  coal  for  prices 
as  high  as  $3.20  have  been  reported.  Inferior  grades 
are  being  sold  at  quotations  around  the  $2  mark. 
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STRENGTH  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Rip  Buyers  Taking  Tonnage  at  Prices 
Recently  Considered  High. 

Inquiries  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market  have  shown 
a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  five  days, 
and  a  number  of  big  tonnages  have  gone  to  the 
leading  industrial  consumers,  who  are  now  showing 
a  disposition  to  heed  the  warning  of  an  impending 
fuel  famine  and  are  paying  the  high  prices  at  which 
they  balked  two  weeks  ago.  Most  all  the  business 
being  transacted  right  now,  operators  report,  is  on 
spot  sales.  Operators  declare  they  will  not  contract 
beyond  September,  in  view  of  rising  prices.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  rapid  advance  is  given  in  the  fact 
that  late  last  week  one  jobber  was  offered  10,000 
tons  for  July  shipment  at  from  $1.65  to  $1.75,  but  at 
that  time  had  no  orders.  Today  he  had  an  order 
for  such  a  tonnage  and  had  to  pay  $1.85. 

Panhandle  run-of-mine  coal  is  bringing  $2  and 
$2.10;  lump,  $2.35,  and  slack,  $1.35  and  $1.40.  Slack 
continues  the  drug  on  the  market.  Pittsburgh  coal 
and  Westmoreland  coal  are  selling  close  to  the  old 
Government  prices.  The  demand  for  coal  from  the 
Fairmont  region  for  export  is  having  a  very  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  Pittsburgh  market.  Many  of  the 
steel  companies  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  get¬ 
ting  their  fuel  from  the  West  Virginia  fields  are 
now  practically  cut  off  from  that  source  by  the  big 
export  demand,  and  to  this  is  attributed  to  some 
extent  the  improved  activity  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
market. 

The  car  shortage,  just  appearing  last  week,  has 
assumed  a  leading  place  in  the  general  situation. 
Last  Wednesday,  when  the  car  shortage  became  no¬ 
ticeable,  the  lack  of  cars  caused  a  drop  of  3,000  tons 
a  day  in  production  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  alone. 
On  Thursday  this  loss  had  jumped  to  10,000  tons, 
and  on  Friday,  the  last  day  on  which  reports  are 
available,  13,000  tons  of  production  were  lost.  Three 
or  four  operators  have  reported  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association  that  they  may  have  to 
shut  down  their  mines  temporarily  unless  they  get 
cars. 

Reports  of  a  labor  shortage  in  the  mining  fields 
are  getting  more  frequent  and  assuming  a  more 
serious  aspect.  Either  the  labor  shortage  or  the 
car  shortage  is  expected  to  become  the  ruling  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  market  shortly.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  the  labor  shortage  will  begin  to  affect  opera¬ 
tions  first.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  lack  of 
cars  is  restricting  operations. 

Serious  Car  Shortage  Impending. 

Right  now  the  Panhandle  coal  field  is  the  most 
serious  sufferer  in  the  car  shortage  situation.  It  is 
perhaps  more  pronounced  in  that  district  and  along 
the  main  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  East  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  This  is  due,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  order  recently  issued  to  return  the 
equipment  of  the  Canadian  railways. 

The  fact  that  very  shortly  the  great  grain  move¬ 
ment  in  the  West  must  be  taken  care  of  will  add 
materially  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and 
it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  long 
before  snow  flies  again  the  coal  industry  will  be 
seriously  affected  by  insufficient  supply  of  cars. 

Another  thing  that  worries  shippers  is  the  re¬ 
ported  condition  of  the  motive  power  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  which  have  been  under  Government  control. 
It  is  said  that  much  needed  repair  work  has  not  been 
done  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  railroads. 

A  tightening  up  of  prices  in  the  coke  market  is 
reported  from  Connellsville.  Spot  sales  and  inquiries 
have  shown  a  pronounced  improvement  during  the 
past  week.  Contracts  for  prompt  shipment  furnace 
coke  are  being  made  at  from  $4  to  $4.50,  and  foun¬ 
dry  is  in  good  demand  at  $5.  There  have  been  sales 
of  foundry  reported  as  high  as  $6.  There  is  good 
trading  in  furnace  coke  just  now,  and  operators 
throughout  the  Connellsville  region  are  highly  opti¬ 
mistic.  It  is  understood  that  500  additional  ovens 
in  that  district  were  put  into  operation  this  week. 
This  is  more  than  were  added  last  week..  But  even 
with  these  additional  ovens  in  operation,  the  output 
will  be  about  25  per  cent,  of  normal.  Operators  are 


showing  a  disposition  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

The  steel  mills  are  being  repaired  preparatory  to 
beginning  of  work  on  the  enormous  contracts  just 
closed  with  the  French  Government,  the  General 
Motors  Company,  the  Ford  Vutomobilc  Company 
and  a  number  of  other  concerns.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  new  business  just  taken  or  about  to  be  taken 
by  the  steel  industry  will  represent  about  1,000.000 
tons.  This  will  mean  a  big  demand  for  coke  and 
coal,  and  many  of  the  big  industrial  concerns  now 
in  the  market  are  buying  in  anticipation  of  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  100  per  cent,  activities. 


DULLNESS  AT  BUFFALO. 


Local  Trade  Finds  Talked-of  Improvement 
Is  Mostly  in  the  Future. 

There  is  much  talk  of  improvement  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  market,  but  the  candid  shipper  is  not  able 
to  report  any  of  consequence.  The  tone  of  the  trade 
is  good,  for  everybody  is  sure  that  the  demand  must 
come  before  the  end  of  the  season.  One  producer 
says  prices  will  be  more  than  $3  at  the  mines  before 
November,  but  that  is  a  long  way  off  and  many  things 
must  happen  before  it  can  take  place.  As  soon  as  the 
iron  market  is  active  the  problem  is  solved.  Coal' 
must  move  at  a  good  rate.  As  it  is  now  the  manu¬ 
facturing  world  is  waiting  for  a  stir  and  it  is  not 
going  to  take  the  lead  without  some  indication  that 
the  consumer  is  readv. 

One  certain  indication  that  the  start  has  not  taken 
place  yet  is  the  low  prices  at  which  some  operators 
will  offer  their  coal.  The  general  rule  is  an  effort  to 
hold  up  the  prices,  but  some  offers  of  coal  at  ruin¬ 
ously  low  prices  are  heard  of.  It  is  too  bad,  for 
cutting  prices  at  times  like  this  does  more  harm 
than  good  and  it  seldom  helps  out  even  the  cutters 
for  any  length  of  time. 

The  thing  to  do  when  trade  is  slack  is  to  set  up 
a  price  that  insures  a  small  profit  and  stick  to  it 
through  everything.  If  cheap  coal  at  this  time  would 
stimulate  buying  to  any  extent  it  might  be  excusable, 
but  it  merely  sets  the  consumer  to  demanding  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  and  soon  puts  the  seller  in  a  hole. 
The  consumer  feels  obliged  to  bear  prices,  but  he 
does  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is  doing  best  when 
he  has  to  pay  full  prices  for  what  he  uses. 

Buffalo  operators  and  wholesalers  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  optimistic  feeling  at  Pittsburgh  and  they 
often  go  down  there*  to  see  what  it  means,  with  the 
result  that  they  come  back  without  being  able  to 
say  much  about  it.  The  feeling  is  there  all  right, 
but  it  is  mainly  prospective.  Meanwhile  bituminous 
quotations  are  as  follows,  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo : 
Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.55;  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8 
five-quarter,  $4  45;  same,  three-quarter,  $4.30;  mine- 
run,  $4.C5 ;  slack,  $3.65. 

The  anthracite  trade  goes  on  as  before.  The  long 
hot  spell  has  somewhat  reduced  the  local  demand 
and  P  is  thought  that  the  all-rail  movement  can 
safely  be  reduced  somewhat  before  long.  They  to¬ 
gether  affect  the  lake  shipments  more  than  they 
should  and  shippers  would  like  to  see  them  increased 
soon.  There  is  promise  of  more  coal  next  month 
and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  before  long  it  will  be 
difficult  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  86,000  tons, 
of  which  40,400  tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  19,600  tons 
for  Milwaukee,  22,300  tons  for  Duluth-Superior,  3,000 
tons  for  Marquette  and  800  tons  for  Mackinaw. 

Freight  rates  remain  weak  at  60  cents  to  Chicago, 
4714  cents  to  Milwaukee,  4214  cents  to  Duluth-Mar- 
quette,  and  consignee’s  rate  to  Mackinaw. 


Mine  Inspectors  to  Meet. 

Indianapolis,  June  19. — J.  W.  Paul,  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  charge  of  the  mine  rescue  department  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  made  arrangements  with 
Cairy  Littlejohn,  state  mine  inspector,  for  the  annual 
National  Mine  Inspectors’  Institute,  to  be  held  in 
the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives’  chamber  at 
the  statehouse,  July  8  and  9. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  more  than  175  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  institute  from  the  various  coal  fields  of 
the  country. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  CHICAGO. 


Consumers  Consider  Fuel  Arrangements — 
Smokeless  Coals  Strong. 

Reports  from  most  of  the  leading  coal  operators 
represented  in  this  market  agree  that  in  general  there 
has  been  an  improvement  during  the  past  week,  both 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  contracts  closed,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  steam  users,  and  in  regard  to  the 
growing  tendency  of  large  consumers  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  tonnage,  which  is  shown  in  the  active 
inquiries  reaching  the  offices  of  the  coal  companies. 
While  there  has  been  no  great  increase  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  tonnage,  there  is  apparent  among  the  big 
consumers  a  disposition  to  get  their  contracts  out 
of  the  way  by  signing  up.  Some  of  these,  who  have 
not  taken  any  tonnage  for  at  least  six  months,  have 
now  begun  to  place  orders. 

The  market  has  remained  very  firm  on  all  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  under  the  existing  prospect,  it  is  said,  of  an 
advance  in  the  prices  in  July.  Several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  companies  report  that  contracts  for  screenings 
and  other  grades  of  small  coals  are  being  closed 
actively  and  in  greater  volume  than  at  any  time  since 
April  1.  Contract  prices  on  all  small  coals  and 
screenings  have  been  firm,  while  a  number  of  rail¬ 
road  contracts  have  been  signed  and  others  prac¬ 
tically  closed.  The  largest  railroad  contract  so  far 
closed  this  week  is  that  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  for  inch  and  a  half  lump,  the  price  paid 
being  $2.20.  The  tonnage  called  for  is  said  to  be 
about  4,000  tons  a  day,  distributed  among  half  a 
dozen  operators. 

The  demand  for  high  grade  No.  4  Indiana  and 
for  Saline  County  coal  has  shown  improvement,  with 
an  increased  inquiry  by  steam  users  who  are  figuring 
on  closing  up  their  contracts  for  the  season. 

The  local  retail  trade  has  been  very  quiet,  which 
is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  unusually  warm  weather 
prevailing. 

The  “buy  now”  campaign  which  the  operators 
have  been  conducting  in  the  newspapers  and  by  direct 
appeal  to  consumers,  has  begun  to  have  the  desired 
effect,  and  although  intended  to  chiefly  stimulate  soft 
coal  buyers,  it  has  had,  perhaps,  a  greater  effect  on 
anthracite  consumers.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted 
that  hard  coal  users  who  ordinarily  defer  their  buy¬ 
ing  until  August  and  September  have  been  in  the 
market  for  tonnage  this  week. 

The  market  for  smokeless  coals  has  been  strong, 
with  a  heavy  demand,  prices  being  $3  for  spot  and 
$4  to  $4  75  for  prepared  sizes.  Chicago  dealers  are 
said  to  be  now  taking  maximum  shipments  on  their 
contracts,  or  all  they  can  get,  fearing  that  later  on 
shipments  may  be  curtailed  because  of  car  or  labor 
shortage.  -  The  leading  companies  are  sold  up  on 
smokeless  and  during  the  week  an  order  for  3,000 
tons  of  Pocahontas  went  the  rounds  before  it  could 
be  placed. 

#  Screenings  Prices  Firm. 

While  the  market  price  for  screenings  was  in  gen¬ 
eral  reported  firm,  there  were  some  exceptions,  and 
the.  prediction  was  made  that  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  open  market  for 
screenings  later  on  in  the  season,  with  possibly  a 
very  material  reduction  in  the  price.  The  fact  is  also 
commented  upon  that  the  railroads  are  contracting 
for  lump  coal  instead  of  run-of-mine  for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason. 

Anent  the  screenings  situation,  several  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  President  Wilson  or  somebody 
else  will  permit  the  breweries  to  “keep  on  keepin’ 
on”  after  July  1,  and  say  that  otherwise  there  will 
be  an  aggravated  condition  in  regard  to  the  over 
supply  of  screenings. 

The  bulk  of  the  movement  of  Franklin  County 
and  Saline  County  coals  during  the  week  was  into 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest,  the  top  price 
for  prepared  sizes  continuing  at  $2.85,  the  bulk  sell¬ 
ing  for  domestic  use.  Mine-run  sold  uniformly  at 
$2.45,  and  screenings  for  $2.10  to  $2.20.  There  were 
many  contracts  signed,  the  largest  to  a  dealer  being 
for  125,000  tons. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  Williamson  County 
district,  prepared  sizes  ranging  from  $2.95  down 
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to  $2.35,  mine-run  $1.90,  screenings  from  $1.60  to 
$2.20.  In  Northern  Illinois,  tonnage  decreased  with 
prepared  sizes  at  $3  to  $3.50.  Sales  of  mine-run  were 
light  at  $3  and  a  few  cars  of  screenings  sold  at  $2.75 
and  $2.65. 

In  the  Springfield  district  sizes  brought  $2.20  to 
$2.55,  with  mine-run  at  $2.10  to  $2.35  and  screen¬ 
ings  $1.75  to  $1.95.  Fulton-Peoria  prepared  sizes 
were  sold  at  $2.60  to  $2.75,  mine-run  $2.15  to  $2.60, 
screenings  $1.75  to  $2.15. 

The  bulk  of  tonnage  from  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
district,  Group  No.  1,  is  destined  for  the  South¬ 
west,  the  prices  being,  for  sizes  $1.60  to  $2.55,  mine- 
run.  light  sales  $1.60  to  $2.30,  and  screenings  $1.10 
to  $1.75.  In  Group  No.  2  the  prices  were  $1.85  to 
$2.55  for  sizes,  mine-run  $1.85  to  $2.10,  and  screen¬ 
ings  $1.40  to  $1.90. 

On  Indiana  Fourth  Vein  North  the  top  price  for 
prepared  sizes  was  $3.15,  but  generally  ranged  from 
$2.40  to  $2.75  through  the  jobbers;  mine-run  $2.75, 
and  screenings  $2.05.  Sales  were  light  in  Third  and 
Fifth  Veins  North,  prices  being  $2.40  to  $2.95  for 
sizes,  two  cars  of  mine-run  at  $2.05,  and  screen¬ 
ings  at  $1.90. 

Fourth  Vein  South  prices  were:  Sizes  $2.35  to 
$2.75,  mine-run  $2.35,  screenings  $2.05.  Third,  Fifth, 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Vein  South  sold  at  $2.35  to  $2.55 
for  sizes,  mine-run  $2.20,  screenings  $1.70  to  $1.95. 

Knox  County  top  price  was  $3.25  on  sizes  for 
domestic  use,  with  many  sales  at  $3.15,  and  some 
for  steam  use  at  $2.40,  mine-run  $2.20,  screenings 
$1.70  to  $2.05.  In  the  Southern  field  prepared  sizes 
sold  for  $2.35  to  $2.75.  mine-run  $1.75  to  $2.35, 
screenings  $1.75  to  $2.05. 


D.,  L.  &  W.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

a  resident  Truesdale  Tells  of  Company’s 
Mining  Activities  in  1918. 

“Considering  the  many  difficulties  and  complica¬ 
tions  attending  the  mining  of  the  company,”  says  W. 
H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  RR.  Co.,  in  his  annual  report  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1918,  “the  management 
feels  those  in  charge  of  its  mining  operations  are 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  results  shown,  as 
respects  the  tonnage  produced,  cost  of  production 
and  the  net  results  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
company’s  activities.” 

Mr.  Truesdale  also  says  that  the  coal  mining  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  were  somewhat  reduced,  owing 
in  great  part  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  many  of  its 
mine  employes  either  having  been  called  into  active 
war  service  or  secured  employment  in  munition  fac¬ 
tories,  shipyards  or  Government  work  of  other  kinds, 
owing  to  the  high  wages  paid.  The  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced  was  somewhat  less  by  reason  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  although  later  in  the  year,  following  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice,  and  owing  to  the  unusual 
weather  conditions,  the  demand  for  coal  lessened 
materially  and  this,  together  with  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  which  prevailed,  contributed  appreciably  to  the 
reduction  in  tonnage. 

The  report  says  that  a  number  of  important  im¬ 
provements  in  connection  with  the  mining  depart¬ 
ment  were  undertaken  during  the  year,  but  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  both  labor  and  materials  much  diffi¬ 
culty  was  encountered  in  completing  them  and  an 
unusual  amount  of  the  work  had  to  be  carried  over 
to  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Truesdale  includes  in  his  report  a  “Roll  of 
Honor,”  bearing  the  names  of  77  employes  of  the 
railroad  company  who  gave  their  lives  in  their  coun¬ 
try’s  service  during  the  war. 

The  report  shows  that  the  total  sales  including  at 
the  mines,  company’s  supply  and  to  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
Coal  Co.,  were  10,850,734  tons  for  $39,710,285,  as 
compared  with  11,558,476  tons  for  $34,213,848  in 
1917. 

On  December  31,  1918,  there  were  on  hand  27,130 
tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $34,800,  as  against  29,563  tons, 
valued  at  $41,123,  on  December  31,  1917. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  a  one-day  tournament  at  the  Greenwich  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Wednesday,  the  25th. 


BOOM  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS. 


Great  Activity  Prevails  in  Both  Offshore 
and  Export  Trades. 

Demand  is  better,  prices  are  higher,  and  there  are 
more  ships  in  the  harbor  awaiting  both  bunker  and 
cargo  coal  than  in  many  months.  That’s  how  the 
coai  people  here  this  week  sum  up  the  situation. 

Demand  is  heavy  for  both  foreign  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  trade,  and  ships  are  now  in  local  waters  waiting 
for  their  turns  at  the  piers  to  take  on  large  consign¬ 
ments.  The  congestion  now  obtaining  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  pier  strike,  which  ended  Monday. 
Though  there  is  now  ample  labor,  electricians  and 
mechanics  employed  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  piers 
at  Lamberts  Point  being  back  on  the  job,  things  have 
not  yet  settled  down. 

During  the  week  that  the  strike  had  the  piers  at 
Lamberts  Point  tied  up  all  vessels  that  would  have 
ordinarily  been  loaded  there  were  compelled  to  go 
over  to  the  Virginian’s  docks  at  Sewall  Point  or  to 
the  C.  &  O.  piers  at  Newport  News.  The  Newport 
News  piers  were  already  handling  close  to  their  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  as  a  consequence  the  bulk  of  Lamberts 
Point  vessels  went  to  Sewall  Point. 

.  The  Lamberts  Point  piers  have  loaded  the  coal  on 
hand  when  the  strike  became  effective,  and  they  are 
now  practically  bare.  The  strike  on  the  N.  &  W. 
system  delayed  coal  en  route  to  Norfolk,  and  much 
that  was  on  the  way  to  the  terminals  here  is  still  on 
the  way.  It  is  on  these  conditions  that  the  estimate 
of  another  week  before  coal  movements  here  run 
smoothly  is  based. 

The  steady  rise  in  prices  at  Norfolk,  in  common 
with  many  other  markets,  continues.  Business  is 
“humming.”  Shippers  are  optimistic,  as  a  big  sum¬ 
mer,  and  fall  is  seen  just  ahead.  The  present  month 
would  have  been  a  record  breaker  but  for  the  labor 
trouble,  and  there  are  a  few  who  feel  that  the  month 
may  yet  closely  approach  the  million  mark. 

The  way  the  month  opened  after  May  had  ended 
with  more  than  a  million  tons  dumped  at  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News  gave  promise  of  the  greatest 
month  since  before  the  war.  The  Norfolk  &  Western 
led  by  a  wide  margin  until  the  strike  stopped  activi¬ 
ties.  Since  then  the  Virginian  piers — taxed  to  their 
capacity,  both  in  receiving  ships  and  in  the  operation 
of  dumping  machinery — have  gone  ahead,  and  the 
biggest  half  month  in  their  history  has  been  regis¬ 
tered. 

The  Virginian  piers  have  disposed  of  236,118  tons 
in  17  days,  the  dumpings  of  the  last  10  days  being 
heaviest  on  record  of  that  railway. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  in  the  same  period  has 
dumped  but  194,917  tons,  when  the  figure  should  have 
at  least  reached  the  quarter  million  mark. 

Dumpings  at  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers  at  New¬ 
port  News  in  the  first  17  days  of  June  totaled  174,463 
tons. 

While  the  wholesale  business  is  keeping  everybody 
on  the  jump,  the  retailers  are  finding  demand  better 
than  anticipated.  An  advertising  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Norfolk  Retail  Dealers’  Association  urging 
that  the  winter’s  fuel  supply  be  laid  in  early  is  hav¬ 
ing  its  effect. 


“The  advice  to  BUY  NOW  which  is  being  so 
freely  offered  would  make  me  laugh  if  the  situation 
was  not  so  serious  from  my  standpoint,”  remarked 
a  retail  dealer  the  other  day.  “Of  course  the  real 
purpose  of  these  admonitions  is  to  get  users  oi 
steam  coal  to  stock  up  well  in  advance,  and  they 
should  do  so  by  all  means.  But  to  tell  a  dealer  to 
buy  anthracite  now  is  like  advising  a  man  dying 
of  thirst  in  the  desert  to  take  a  drink  of  water.  And 
if  a  dealer  cannot  get  coal,  it  is  no  use  urging  his 
customers  to  fill  up  their  bins.  Maybe  it  is  just  as 
well  to  have  them  place  their  orders  at  this  time  for 
future  delivery,  when  they  will  consent  to  do  so 
without  having  a  definite  understanding  as  to  price. 
But  most  people  like  to  know  what  their  coal  is 
going  to  cost  them,  and  I  am  not  keen  about  taking 
advance  orders  at  a  fixed  price  with  things  as  they 
are  now.” 


Death  of  B.  E.  Cartwright. 

Buffalo,  June  19. — Burr  'E.  Cartwright,  long  a 
famous  figure  in  the  Pennsylvania  soft  coal  trade, 
but  more  recently  a  big  operator  in  the  Cobalt  and 
other  Canadian  silver  regions,  died  at  his  home  in 
Buffalo  on  Tuesday.  He  was  born  here  68  years 
ago  and  early  became  known  in  coal  and  lumber 
circles,  especially  for  his  boldness  in  taking  up  new 
ventures.  Practically  the  builder  of  the  Shawmut 
railroad,  he  was  instrumental  in  opening  up  a  field 
of  bituminous  coal  which  turns  out  several  million 
tons  annually. 

About  the  time  of  the  anthracite  strike  of  1902 
Mr.  Cartwright  gave  up  the  management  of  Shaw¬ 
mut  affairs  and  took  up  the  Panther  mine,  which 
he  developed.  Apparently  not  satisfied  with  coal 
operating  any  longer,  he  went  into  silver  mining  in 
what  was  then  the  new  Cobalt  and  neighboring 
fields,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  big  ventures  there. 
It  is  said  that  he  made  and  lost  a  fortune  half  a 
dozen  times  during  his  career.  His  was  a  remark¬ 
able  personality;  nobody  ever  saw  him  without  being 
.  impressed  by  it.  Consequently  he  had  many  friends. 
He  was  born  a  poor  boy  and  worked  for  small  wages 
till  his  chance  came,  first  in  the  lumber  trade,  then 
in  coal  and  finally  in  silver  and  gold  mining. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  a  member  of  numerous  clubs 
in  Buffalo,  including  various  branches  of  Free 
Masonry.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
Morgan  R.  Cartwright,  of  Haileybury  (Cobalt  dis¬ 
trict),  Canada. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

C.  D.  Smoot,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Co.,  is  now  sales  manager  for  Slattery  Bros., 
Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

George  H.  Barker,  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  who  is  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  and  W.  B. 
McKinney,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  the  19th. 

From  a  few  of  the  Philadelphia  coal  offices  located 
at  a  high  level,  such  as  that  of  F.  W.  Foedisch  &  Co., 
Pennsylvania  Building,  the  derricks  of  the  great 
Hog  Island  shipbuilding  plant  can  be  seen  miles 
away.  The  space  covered  by  the  extensive  amount 
of  equipment  gives,  even  from  a  distance,  an  idea 
of  the  great  size  of  the  plant  referred  to. 

Sergeant  G.  A.  Brown,  of  the  headquarters  com¬ 
pany,  316th  Regiment,  79th  Division,  has  returned 
to  business  and  taken  up  his  former  connection  with 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  C.  &  C. 
Corp.  Sergeant  Brown  returned  safe  and  sound, 
although  the  regiment  with  which  he  was  connected 
suffered  some  of  the  heaviest  losses  received  on  the 
other  side. 


New  Demurrage  Ruling. 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  prints  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  current  issue  of  his  Bulletin: 

“The  attention  of  those  of  our  members  who  have 
boats  registered  at  tidewater  which  have  cancelled 
charges  on  certain  cars  by  the  registering  of  the 
same  is  directed  to  the  recent  decision  of  the’  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  the  case  of  Hite  & 
Rafetto  vs.  The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
in  which  the  Commission  held  that  demurrage 
charges  should  not  be  assessed  during  the  period 
when  boats  were  actually  at  the  piers  but  that  where 
the  same  had  been  withdrawn  because  of  failure  of 
the  railroad  company  to  load  the  same  then  the  de¬ 
murrage  should  again  run. 

“It  may  be  you  will  have  instances  of  this  sort 
and  you  are  cautioned  in  such  cases  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  boat  may  mean  (hat  the  demurrage  will 
again  run  on  the  coal.” 


H.  S.  Fleming  is  now  in  London  and  upon  con¬ 
clusion  of  "his  business  there  will  proceed  to  Para. 
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Organizing  a  Foreign  Trade  Department. 

Methods  That  European  Exporters  Have  Employed  Successfully  in  Cultivating  Relations  with 

Personality  ot  Foreign  Agent  and  Credit  Arrangements  Are  Matters  of  Gret 

Importance  Under  Normal  Conditions. 


ant  Buyers — 


Most  of  the  foreign  business  that  has 
come  to  our  coal  mines  during  the  last  few 
\ears  has  been  secured  bv  our  exporters 
right  in  our  own  market.  It  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  between  the  exporter  and 
the  i  epresentative  of  a  foreign  government 
or  foreign  buyers  who  came  to  the  United 
States  for  the  express  purpose  of  buying. 
Only  in  a  few  instances  has  proper  develop¬ 
ment  work  been  done,  and  the  actual  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  American  coal  industry 
in  foreign  markets  is  still  comparatively 
small. 

W  bile  this  has  been  a  minor  matter  dur- 
ing  the  war,  it  may  become  a  real  defect 
When  normal  conditions  have  returned  and 
our  coal  exporters  have  to  meet  again  the 
full  force  of  international  competition.  This 
competition  may  possibly  not  be  very  strong 
during  the  next  few  months.  It  will  gain  in 
force,  however,  as  matters  begin  to  settle 
down  in  Europe,  and  with  the  European  for¬ 
eign  trading  situation  still  perfect  or  at 
least  in  fair  working  order,  the  European 
mines  will  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
our  own  exporters. 

The  English  government,  realizing  the 
great  importance  of  keeping  alive  the  for¬ 
eign  commerce  of  the  country,  early  in  the 
war  gave  instructions  to  the  English  ex- 
poi  ters  and  manufacturers  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  keep  together  their  foreign 
agency  .staff.  Not  onlv  were  frequent  ex¬ 
port  permits  given  in  the  execution  of  this 
policy,  but  an  official  request  has  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  interested  parties  to  compen¬ 
sate  foreign  firms  for  loss  accruing  from  the 
interruption  of  their  English  connection,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  not  undertake  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  representation  of  foreign  firms. 


Possibilities  of  German  Competition. 


A  similar  policy  has  been  followed  by 
Germany,  but  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  enemies  of  Germany  and  the  en¬ 
suing  liquidation  of  German  firms  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  has  made  it  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  carry  through  an  effective  export 
preservation  campaign.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  still  many  German  agents  active  abroad 
who  will  doubtless  resume  their  ordinary 
duties  as  soon  as  they  are  permitted  to  do 
so.  The  Germans  will  find  that  in  this  work 
the  powerful  support  of  their  export  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  German  coal  syndicate  has 
lost  little  of  importance  even  during  the 
strenuous  years  of  the  war. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  the 
first  duty  of  our  exporters  to  strengthen 
their  foreign  organizations.  Proper  repre¬ 
sentation  will  have  to  be  established  in  all 


important  coal  centres  of  the  world  to  al¬ 
low  a  continual  effective  control  of  all  the 
possible  outlets  by  which  American  coal 
may  be  distributed  to  the  remaining  world. 
A  great  chance  is  given  here  to  experienced 
and  representative  men  to  go  abroad  and 
undertake  the  representation  of  our  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  L  nfortunately  for  ourselves,  it  ap- 


By  L.  W.  ALWYN-SCHMIDT. 

pears  that  the  supply  of  men  suitable  for 
this  kind  of  position  is  none  too  large. 

The  commercial  training  which  we  have 
given  so  far  to  our  young  business  men  has 
laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  production  of 
specialists,  being  either  excellent  salesmen, 
excellent  forwarders  or  excellent  producers. 
But  we  have  not  yet  the  all-round  man, 
capable  of  acting  as  confidential  and  re¬ 
sponsible  representative  of  a  large  concern 
engaged  in  developing  business  in  a  foreign, 
country. 

Nature  of  the  Prospective  Demand. 

Coal  is  not  an  easy  commodity  to  handle 
in  foreign  trade.  The  individual  transac¬ 
tions  are  large,  *  requiring  considerable 
capital,  and  trade  once  acquired  is  easily 
lost  to  the  more  obliging  and  active  com¬ 
petitor.  During  the  war  consumers  have 
not  been  too  discriminating  as  to  their  se¬ 
lection.  Being  short  of  coal,  they  had  to 
take  what  they  could  get  and  were  only  too 
satisfied  if  they  received  any  supplies  at  all. 

This  situation  will  change  rapidly,  and 
with  the  larger  supply  a  more  careful  se¬ 
lection  will  be  made,  which  will  lead,  most 
likely,  to  a  greater  variety  in  the  demand. 
It  is  this  development  which  requires  most 
the  personal  attention  of  a  man  well  versed 
in  the  market  and  its  peculiarities,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Only  such  a  man  is  able 
to  give  authoritative  advice  both  to  his  cus¬ 
tomer  and  to  the  firm  he  represents. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  to  be  taken  by  any 
firm  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
foreign  coal  trade  on  a  broad-gauge,  perma¬ 
nent  basis  should  be  the  location  of  suitable 
representatives  in  the  most  important  markets 
of  the  world.  To  judge  from  the  use  which 
European  coal  exporters  have  made  of  their 
personal  representatives,  the  work  of  these 
men  is  of  rather  a  varied  character.  They 
must  not  be  wholesalers,  nor  should  they  be 
interested  in  any.  other  kind  of  business.  They 
require  an  office,  a  supply  of  samples  and 
analyses  to  be  shown  to  likely  customers,  and 
they  should  be  well  provided  with  ready  cash. 

1  he  work  lies  largely  in  the  social  field.  It 
is  representative  and  the  holder  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  must  know  how  to  make  himself  well 
liked  with  his  trade.  He  has  to  study  the 
market,  get  well  known  to  all  the  leading 
coal  importers,  and  make  himself  generally 
useful,  lie  must  know  all  that  happens  in 
his  particular  market  and  must  be  ready  to 
lealize  whenever  the  situation  develops  in  a 
manner  likely  to  be  favorable  to  his  own 
firm.  His  principal  work  is  to  secure  the 
smooth  running  of  the  connection  if  once 
established. 

Duties  of  the  Resident  Manager. 

Coal  export  trade  is  done,  as  a  rule,  be¬ 
tween  the  exporter  and  large  importers  on 
the  other  side,  unless  the  exporter  is  taking 
care  of  his  own  distribution.  The  initial  work 
of  the  representative,  therefore,  must  be  to 
get  into  touch  with  these  large  importers  and 
see  what  kind  of  connection  he  can  make. 


He  must  inform  himself  about  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  market,  the  existing  ship¬ 
ping  conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
petition  to  be  encountered.  On  the  basis  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  this  manner  he 
must  then  be  able  to  advise  his  firm  minutely 
as  to  what  coal  should  be  selected  for  the 
market  in  question. 

\\  hen  the  coal  has  been  delivered  he  must 
follow  up  the  connection,  and  it  will  be  one 
of  his  duties  to  prevent  further  orders  going 
into  other  hands.  I  o  do  all  this  a  man  must 
have  considerable  latitude  as  to  his  move¬ 
ments  and  decisions ;  he  should,  in  fact,  direct 
the  policies  of  his  firm  as  to  the  market  in 
question.  After  the  business  is  once  estab¬ 
lished  the  position  becomes  more  and  more 
social  in  character.  It  requires,  therefore, 
special  social  abilities  and  a  good  person¬ 
ality.  The  firm  will  be  judged  almost  entirely 
by  the  personality  of  its  agdnt.  This  is  espe- 
ciall.y,  the  case  in  South  America,  where  social 
abilities,  good  manners,  and  agreeable  ex- 
tei  ior  count  a  good  deal  in  business  success. 

The  position  of  the  agent  and  his  work 
changes,  of  course,  a  good  deal  if  his  firm 
decides  not  to  work  with  the  aid  of  the  local 
coal  distributors,  but  to  do  its  own  storing 
and  distributing.  In  this  case  a  large  coni- 
mercial  staff  and  a  complete  distributing  or¬ 
ganization  are  required.  Experience,  however, 
has  shown  that  the  expenses  of  this  system 
are  very  high  and  that  its  use  is  permitted 
only  to  the  financially  strong  enterprise. 

Methods  of  European  Exporters. 

European  firms  making  use  of  the  personal 
l  epresentation  plan  of  coal  exporting,  as  a 
rule,  have  placed  one  representative  in  charge 
of  a  large  territory,  covering  either  a  number 
of  suitable  cities,  or,  if  possible,  even  whole 
countries.  The  representative  in  such  a  case' 
is  required  to  do  some  traveling  every  year 
and  to  visit  the  principal  customers  and  pro¬ 
spective  clients  of  his  firm.  To  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  traveling  expenses  and  to  secure  a 
proper  representation  in  each  leading  market 
some  discrimination  has  to  be  used  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  territories  of  each  representative. 

Cities  have  to  be  selected  which  haye  them¬ 
selves  a  large  consumption  of  imported  coal 
and  which,  in  addition,  also  are  well  con¬ 
nected  by  railroads  or  other  communication 
lines  with  other  suitable  markets.  In  South 
America,  for  instance,  the  following  centrally 
located  cities  will  be  suitable  for  establishing 
agencies  of  this  character: 

^  1  ernambuco,  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
Brazil';  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  for 
the  Ha  Plata  River  region ;  Valparaiso  and 
Antofagasta  in  Chile;  Callao  in  Peru,  etc. 

These  are  all  ports  and  it  is  always  pref¬ 
erable  to  locate  these  agents  in  large  ports, 
as  the  business  of  the  agent  requires  fre¬ 
quent  consultation  with  shippers  and  forward 
ers.  Considerable  business  attains  to  the  coal 
importer  from  the  shipping  of  the  port. 

It  is,  of  course,  practically  impossible  foi 
any  firm  to  have  an  agency  system  covering 
the  whole  world.  Not  only  would  the  cost 
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be  more  or  less  prohibitive  for  the  average 
exporter,  but  the  total  business  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  such  an  enormous  agency  system 
would  be  much  in  excess  of  what  could  be 
handled  by  the  average  exporter.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  advisable  to  begin  with  a  limited  field 
of  distribution,  widening  out  only  step  by 
step  as  the  accruing  business  justifies.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  our  own  coal  exporters,  they 
find  themselves  much  handicapped  in  this 
work  by  the  geographical  location  of  our  own 
market.  The  English  and  German  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  are  placed  right  in  the  centre  of  an 
extremely  virile  market,  able  to  take  large 
quantities  of  coal. 

This  is  a  decided  advantage  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  medium  coal  exporter.  If  he 
is  an  Englishman,  for  instance,  he  may  place 
an  agent  in  Hamburg  and  he  is  able  to  cut 
immediately  into  a  market  netting  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000,000  tons  of  coal.  There  is  the 
whole  Danish  coal  market  at  his  disposal  and 
shipments  can  be  made  inside  a  two  days’ 
voyage.  In  fact,  the  advantages  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  are  so  great  that  many  English  and 
German  exporters  have  not  even  troubled  to 
place  special  agents  in  these  nearer  markets, 
but  have  traded  with  them  from  one  head  of¬ 
fice  directly  sending  an  occasional  representa¬ 
tive  just  to  keep  up  the  connection. 

With  the  exception  of  Canada,  we  have  no 
such  opportunities.  Our  best  and  most  prom¬ 
ising  markets,  those  of  South  America  and 
in  theN  Mediterranean,  are  thousands  of  miles 
removed  from  us.  To  handle  them  by  letter 
is  practically  impossible  and  cable  service  is 
expensive.  More  than  our  European  com¬ 
petitors,  therefore,  we  require  the  assistance 
of  well-trained  representatives.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  our  exporters  just  now  should  not 
be  satisfied  by  placing  their  personal  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  principal  centres  only,  but 
should  select,  rather,  a  few  fields  and  work 
them  as  thoroughly  as  can  be. 

Handling  the  Italian  Market. 

So,  in  taking  up  the  case  of  Italy,  the  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  arranged  approximately 
as  follows :  Rome  should  be  the  principal 
centre.  In  Rome  should  be  located  the  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  the  firm,  with  an  office 
and  a  small  office  staff.  This  agent  should  be 
an  American,  fully  representative  and  vested 
with  managerial  powers.  He  must  be  con¬ 
versant  with  the  conditions  of  the  home  office 
and  practically  in  charge  of  the  Italian  busi¬ 
ness. 

To  keep  in  close  touch  with  his  market,  it 
should  belong  to  his  duties  to  work  the  Roman 
market  himself.  He  should,  however,  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  native  sub-agents  in  several  of  the 
large  Italian  cities.  As  a  few  suitable  loca¬ 
tions  for  sub-agents  the  following  are  sug¬ 
gested  :  Messina  Naples,  Genoa,  Lugano, 
Turin,  Milano,  Venice,  Brindisi,  Trieste,  and 
Fiume.  These  sub-agents  report  to  the  office  in 
Rome;  they  are  directed  by  the  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  and  sell  to  wholesalers.  Similar 
organizations  can  be  placed  in  and  other  mar¬ 
kets.  It  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  to  arrange  all  financial  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  transactions  in  his  particular  mar¬ 
ket. 

Much  of  the  stagnation  of  the  American 
coal  export  trade  in  pre  war  time  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  entirely  unsatisfactory  manner 
in  which  our  exporters  were  provided  with 
banking  facilities.  This  matter  has  how  been 
set  right  and  in  future  no  exporter  will  have 
to  complain  about  lack  of  exchange  machinery. 


In  fact,  the  situation  at  present  seems  to  point 
rather  to  an  oversupply  caused  by  the  extreme 
change  of  the  money  situation  in  favor  of  the 
American  market. 

It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  explain  here 
in  detail  how  in  former  years  the  international 
coal  trade  has  settled  its  financial  transaction, 
but  a  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  useful 
role  which  the  personal  representative  can 
play  in  this  particular  field.  Haying  the  full 
confidence  of  the  central  office,  it  should  be 
left  to  him  to  make  such  arrangements  for 
payment  as  he  thinks  best  in  the  interest  of 
his  firm.  Arranging  for  the  payment  of  the 
shipment  is  very  often  equivalent  to  booking 
the  order. 

Financing  Export  Coal  Shipments. 
Experience  in  pre-war  times  has  supplied 
plenty  of  examples  in  support  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  European  coal  mines  having  to  meet 
a  sudden  glut  in  the  home  market  have  made 
it  always  a  practice  to  remove  any  surplus 
coal  as  quickly  as  possible  to  non-European 
markets.  Having  plenty  of  shipping  facilities 
at  their  disposal,  it  was  easy  to  forward  coal 
not  required  in  the  home  market  and  affecting 
dangerously  the  local  prices  to  South  America 
on  any  other  market.  This  had  to  be  done 
here  and  there  during  periods  where  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  question  had  all  the  coal  they  required 
and  consequently  were  disinclined  to  commit 
themselves  to  extensive  shipments. 

This  was  the  chance  for  the  local  repre¬ 
sentative  to  step  in  with  a  credit  offer.  The 
coal  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  a  very  favorable  rate  and  at  long 
credit,  permitting  the  jobber  to  first  dispose 
of  his  regular  stock.  It  is  clear  that  during 
such  periods  no  other  dealer  would  have  any 
chance  to  sell  unless  he  was  willing  to  make 
similar  arrangements.  As  the  shipper  had  to 
secure  some  payment  for  his  shipment,  it  was 
necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  accept  notes  signed 
by  the  customer,  which  in  turn  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  local  bank.  To  facilitate  the  trans¬ 
action  the  shipper’s  representative  would 
have  to  be  well  known  to  one  or  the  other 
large  bank  at  the  place  in  question. 

German  Pre-War  Methods. 

German  coal  exporters  have  made  much 
use  of  this  system  of  financing  their  coal 
shipments.  Immediately  the  coal  was  shipped 
and  all  the  necessary  shipping  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  bill  of  lading,  were  in  hand,  the  ex¬ 
porter  would  hand  his  draft  to  the  bank  of 
his  home  town.  Thanks  to  the  very  elastic 
German  banking  laws,  he  might  then  have  al¬ 
ready  a  credit  on  the  shipment  which  he  could 
draw  upon  for  financing  further  operations. 
This  credit  was  extended  to  the  exporter, 
both  on  the  strength  of  the  shipment  as  well 
as  upon  his  general  credit  standing  with  the 
bank.  The  bank  would  now  forward  the  draft 
and  all  the  necessary  papers  to  its  agent  in 
the  port  of  destination  of  the  coal  shipment. 

The  bank’s  aeencv,  after  having  received 
the  papers,  handed  these  for  collection  to  the 
bank  of  the  importer.  This  might  receive 
either  cash  or  promissory  notes,  as  arranged 
by  the  buyer  and  seller.  After  the  notes  had 
been  accepted  the  transaction  was  closed  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller  and  the  seller  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  further  draft  upon  the  credit  in  his 
bank,  supported  now  not  by  the  actual  coal 
shipment,  but  by  the  commercial  notes  re¬ 
ceived  in  lieu  of  it.  Naturally  during  all  the 
time  both  the  seller  and  buyer  remain  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  final  payment  of  the  obliga¬ 


tion,  but  the  fact  remains  that  neither  has 
actually  laid  out  the  money  himself,  but  the 
cash  outlay  is  carried  all  the  while  by  the 
banks,  lending  to  the  seller  in  Germany  and 
the  buyer  in  the  import  market. 

By  this  system  the  German  coal  mines  were 
enabled  to  carry  a  considerably  larger  export 
account  than  would  have  been  possible  if  they 
had  been  compelled  to  use  their  own  money 
for  the  transaction.  The  German  coal  com¬ 
panies  no  doubt  had  to  take  considerable 
risks  at  times  in  arranging  for  these  trans¬ 
actions,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
actual  losses  have  not  been  excessive,  thanks 
to  the  great  elasticity  of  a  distribution  based 
practically  entirely  upon  personal  representa¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  agent-represented  firm  which 
would  have  the  first  indication  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  any  large  buyer  and  might  take  ac¬ 
tion  in  consequence  to  cut  the  loss  or  enforce 
early  payment.  It  was,  therefore,  also  the 
agent-represented  firm  which  was  able  to  take 
the  larger  risk  when  the  situation  seemed  to 
require  it. 

Must  Expect  Long  Period  of  Unsettlement. 

The  situation  in  the  coal  markets  of  the 
world  will  continue  unsettled  during  the  next 
few  years.  Not  only  may  we  experience 
periods  of  very  acute  competition,  but  there 
may  also  appear  frequent  periods  of  renewed 
shortage  in  the  supplies.  Nobody  can  say  at 
the  present  time  how  things  will  develop  in 
Europe.  There  is  still  much  explosive  mat¬ 
ter  accumulated  in  the  Old  World  which  may 
get  ignited  any  moment,  bringing  back  a  re¬ 
newed  disturbance  and  another  interruption 
of  the  European  coal  supplies. 

Germany  may  drop  out  entirely  from  the 
world’s  coal  markets  but  we  may  see  a  break¬ 
down  also  in  the  supplies  coming  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  possibly  our  own  market.  Quick 
action  then  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  coal 
importers  in  other  countries.  We  shall  have 
large  stocks  in  the  oversea  markets  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  turn  available  supplies  in 
directions  where  they  may  be  required. 

This  is  a  situation  which  it  is  not  wise  to 
deal  with  entirely  from  one’s  office.  It  neces¬ 
sitates  the  assistance  of  well-trained  men 
located  at  all  the  danger  points,  men  who  sit 
at  the  end  of  a  wire  and  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment. 
Our  foreign  coal  interests  will  not  be  safe 
until  our  exporters  have  provided  for  this 
personal  representation,  to  protect  the  new 
markets  against  the  return  of  competition  and 
the  exigencies  of  an  unsettled  state  of  affairs. 


Canadian  Business  Features. 

Canadian  steel  mills  are  inactive  and  this  has  had 
effect  of  modifying  the  demand  for  bituminous  in 
the  provinces;  as  a  result,  there  is  a  much  lighter 
movement  of  products  over  the  Canadian  railroads. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Canada  has  something 
like  19,000  miles  of  road  serving  a  population  per¬ 
haps  not  exceeding  eight  millions  it  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  her  railroad  coal  requirements  far  ex¬ 
ceed  our  own  per  capita.  One  well-posted  coal  man 
says  the  roads  use  60  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  con¬ 
sumed  in  Canada. 

There  is  a  fairly  healthy  condition  existing  in  the 
pulp  and  paper,  cotton  and  food  product  mills,  but 
they  can  not  be  influenced  to  buy  in  advance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  cry  of  “Wolf!”  has  too 
aflen  proved  a  snare.  “If  we  were  able  to  run 
right  through  the  war,  under  breakneck  industrial 
operations,  without  feeling  a  shortage  of  coal  at  any 
time,  why  shohld  we  fear  the  future?”  the  buyer 
asks,  and  the  Canadian  and  American  wholesaler 
can’t  dispute  his  reasoning. 
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Destination  of  Coal  Exports. 

U.  S.  Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  districts  and 
by  countries,  bunker  coal  from  specified  districts, 
April,  1919: 

Anthra-  Bitu- 


SCENE  OF  RECENT  DISASTER  IN  ANTHRACITE  REGION. 


We  show  above  entrance  to  the  Baltimore  colliery 
near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  occurred  the  recent 
fatal  explosion,  resulting  in  such  serious  loss  of  life 
and  many  injuries. 

The  picture  was  taken  by  a  photographer  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  on  another  errand, 


and  represents  the  scene  a  little  more  than  one  hour 
after  the  disaster.  The  cars'  shown,  which  are 
charred  but  not  otherwise  damaged,  are  those  which 
contained  most  of  the  unfortunate  men.  Those 
carrying  the  powder  which  exploded  were  blown  to 
fragments. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  arc  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

t — Net  Ton. — \ 
F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

Best  South  Fork .  $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.65-  2.80 

Nanty-Glo  . ■*••••  2.85-  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2.65 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.25-  2.35 

High  grade  gas,  Jd .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run. .  2.35-  2.50 

Gas  slack  .  1-60-  1.80 

Fairmont  mine-run  .  2.00-  2.35 

Freeport  .  1.90-  2.35 

New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

r-Gross  Ton.-' 
F.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1-9-7  .  $5.25-$5.50 

Pool  10 .  4-7°-  4^ 

Pool  11  . . .  4.60-4.85 

Pool  34 .  4-59-  4  g 

Pools  18-40  .  4-2;>-  4  50 


Districts — 

cite. 

minous. 

Coke. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire 

22 

Vermont  . 

1,833 

1,356 

48 

St.  Lawrence  . 

73,195 

90,419 

4,132 

Rochester  . 

34,661 

3,203 

Buffalo  . 

158,220 

160,361 

10,277 

New  York  . 

1,695 

1,001 

468 

Philadelphia  . 

1,856 

7,807 

Maryland  . 

90 

76,408 

5,886 

Virginia  . 

211,313 

. 

South  Carolina  . 

3,181 

1,400 

Florida  . 

3,955 

47 

New  Orleans . 

941 

3 

Sabine  . 

1 

San  Antonio  . 

369 

1,256 

4,511 

El  Paso  . 

176 

1,385 

3,317 

Arizona  . 

47 

420 

5,343 

Southern  California  . 

21 

San  Francisco  . 

. 

53 

19 

Washington  . . 

80 

191 

148 

Dakota  . 

.  336 

1,944 

483 

Duluth  &  Superior . 

68 

784 

98 

Michigan  . 

• 

101,171 

10,393 

.  12,563 

142,511 

35 

Total  . . . 

.285,190 

811,128 

44,883 

Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston  for  May  and  for  five 
months  were  as  follows : 

May.  Five  Months. 

Water—  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 

Anthracite  .  140.971  123.038  426,899  370,844 

Bituminous  .  616,722  216,669  2,163,419  1,15/ ,201 

Anthracite .  20.482  26,017  142,905  93,101 

Bituminous  .  5,214  6,462  27,298  44.084 

Total  .  783,389  372,186  2.803,521  1,6/5,230 

Data  .furnished  by  James  A.  McKibben,  secretaiy, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

T.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  Tuesday,  purchasing 
equipment  for  his  operations. 

E.  N.  Vance,  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  Detroit  and  reports  an  increase  in 
general  industrial  activity  throughout  Michigan. 

Charles' M.  Kelly,  coal  operator  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  is  in  Pittsburgh  investigating  coal  properties 
east  of  this  city,  which  he  contemplates  buying. 

Ira  E.  Bixler,  of  the  Bixler  C.  &  C.  Co.,  returned 
Monday  from  his  company’s  mines  in  eastern  Ohio. 
He  reports  conditions  in  that  section  as  improving. 

Samuel  Augustus  Weller,  Ohio  financier,  is  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  Lechter  coal  properties  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal  for  his  pot¬ 
teries  at  Zanesville. 

H.  H.  Hartupee,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  was  in 
Pittsburgh  Tuesday  calling  on  the  coal  trade.  Mr. 
Hartupee  said  that  the  present  demand  for  West 
Virginia  coal  is  the  biggest  on  record. 

C.  H.  Kimmel,  formerly  district  representative  ot 
the  Fuel  Administration,  and  recently  with  the  J.  E. 
Long  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  chief  clerk  at  the  mines  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  at  Grant  Town, 

W.  Va.  ,  _  , 

E.  B.  Holden,  formerly  attached  to  the  office  ot 
the  district  representative  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  recently  with  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  will  lo¬ 
cate  in  Detroit  and  perhaps  engage  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city. 


Exports  by  Countries 

France  . ‘ 

Italy  . 

Netherlands  . 

Sweden  . 

Bermuda  . 

British  Honduras  . 

Canada  . 282,217 

Costa  Rica  . 

Guatemala  . 

Honduras  . ? 

Nicaragua  . 

Panama  . 

Salvador . '. . 


395 


32,309 

31,106 

16,892 

381 

47 

501,940 


25,336 


Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Barbados  . 

Jamaica  . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago...... 

Other  British  West  Indies.. 
Cuba  . 


French  West  Indies. 
Dominican  Republic 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chile  . . 

Colombia  . 

Peru  . 

Venezuela  . 

New  Zealand  . 

Portuguese  Africa  . 


Bunker  coal : 


103  ' 

3 

665 

226 

19,088 

23 

593 

6,200 

13,171 

404 

16,514 

5,251 

3,519 

342 

1,544 

58,173 

5,348 

8 

670 

14,914 

70,333 

90 

4,847 

15 

4,382 

18 

4,968 

1,537 

2 

17,303 

316 

.285,190 

811,128 

44,883 

30,926; 

irginia, 

New  York,  259,- 
140,741. 

President  Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  raises  the  question :  “Do  we  want 
another  Storrow?”  He  might  also  have  asked: 
“And  if  so,  where  can  we  find  him?”  During,  his 
tenure  of  office  as  New  England  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Mr.  Storrow  gained  a  national  reputation  of 
being  in  a  class  by  himself — of  not  only  having  g°°d 
intentions  but  of  getting  what  he  went  after.  New 
England  will  be  lucky  to  find  another  Storrow  in 
an  hour  of  need. 


N.  C.  A.  Committees. 

J.  J.  Tierney,  president  of  the  Powhatan  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association,  again  heads  the  Finance 
Committee  this  year.  Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  appointment  has  just  been  made  by 
President  Taylor,  are  A.  A.  Augustus,  president, 
Cambridge  Collieris  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  vice-president,  National  Coal  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  A.  M.  Ogle,  president,  Vandalia 
Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  J.  P.  Walsh,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  T.  H. 
Watkins,  president,  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
New  Yosi<. 

Thomas  T.  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  Coast  Ac¬ 
counting  Committee,  and  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  have  been  re-appointed. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Production  Again 
on  the  Upward  Trend. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  week  in  May,  when 
a  holiday  caused  a  break,  the  line  of  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  on  the  up-grade  since  April.  It 
nearly  touched  the  9, 000, 000-ton  mark  during  the 
week  ending  June  7,  this  being  the  largest  tonnage 
reported  for  a  long  time.  Below  is  a  table  showing 
the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  last  year: 

Net  Tons. 


Week  Ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

May 

3 . 

11,375,000 

May 

10 . 

.  8,438,000 

11,576,000 

May 

17 . 

.  8,436,000 

11,488,000 

May 

24 . 

.  8,724,000 

11,569,000 

May 

31 . 

.  7,945,000 

10,552,000 

June 

7 . 

.  8,929,000 

12,564,000 

The  estimated  production  of  bituminous  coal  for 
the  calendar  year  to  June  7  is  186,278,000  net  tons, 
compared  with  247,196.000  tons  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  the  loss  amounting  to  nearly  61,000,000 
lons^  \\  hile  the  output  is  not  on  the  up-grade,  no 
progress  is  being  made  towards  overcoming  the 
deficit,  since  June  was  a*  big  month  last  year. 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bittiminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  week's  for  which  figures 
are  available  are  shown  below: 


Cars. 

June  7.  May  31. 

May  24. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)  38,117  31,000 

35,945  . 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset. 

. .  6,296  5,106 

6,275 

Fairmont  . 

. .  5,762  4,802 

5,809 

Ohio  . 

. .  21,772  16,552 

19,942 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc.  25,677  24,960 

25,957 

1 11.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

. .  27,931  27,287 

30,520 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures 

show  comparative  loadings 

of  bituminous  coal  at  Lai 

<e  Erie  ports  this  season  and 

last,  in  net  tons  : 

Week  Ending. 

Season  to  Date. 

May  31, 1919.  June  1, 1918.  1919. 

1918. 

1,004,753  672,437 

5,043,111 

4,228,574 

Production 

of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics 

reported  by  the  Geological 

Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in  re- 

i]  .  cent  weeks,  with  comparisons: 

Net  Tons. 

Week  Ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

May  3 . 

1,960,000 

Mav  10 . 

2,005,000 

May  17 . 

2,005,000 

May  24 . 

2,005,000 

May  31 . 

....  1,285,000 

1,675,000 

June  7 . 

2,034,000 

Pere  Marquette  Coal  Contracts. 

The  following  bulletin 

has  been  issued  by  the  Pere 

Marquette  Railroad,  covering  contracts  for 

railroad 

fuel  running  to  April  1, 

1920: 

Company  and 

Price, 

Point  of  Origin  — 

Tons. 

Net  Ton. 

Ford  Collieries  Co . 

$2.35 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Whitnev  &  Kemmerer. . 

.  50,000 

2.35 

Allegheny  Countv,  Pa. 

Coal  Ridge  Mining  Co.. 

.  85,000 

1.92 

Linton,  Ind. 

Consolidated  Coal  Co..., 

.  75,000 

*4.00 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co... 

.  200,000 

1.85-1.95 

Logan  County,  W.  Va. 

John  S.  Lorimer’s  Sons.. 

.  150,000 

2.00 

Belmont  County,  O. 

Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co — 

1.88 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Just  why  some  coal  men  are  willing  to  take  a 
chance  to  get  their  fingers  burned  by  giving  low 
prices  on  long-time  contracts  has  ever  been  a  won¬ 
der,  but  all  the  speculating  in  the  world  is  not  done 
in  Wall  Street  by  any  means.  Selling  futures  on 
black  diamonds  seems  quite  a  risk  this  year,  what¬ 
ever  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

“Every  once  in  a  while,”  says  a  retail  friend,  “some¬ 
one  comes  in  who  has  lived  in  or  near  the  mines  and 
they  always  have  a  ‘bull’  story  about  coal  at  a  couple 
of  dollars  a  ton,  but  from  what  customers  who  are 
better  informed  have  told  me,  coal  is  just  as  difficult 
to  get  in  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  anywhere  else,  at  times, 
especially  the  last  four  or  five  years,  since  labor  be¬ 
came  so  high.” 

Did  Charles  Lever  ever  expect  that  his  beloved 
Galway,  around  whose  sterile  mountains  and  gloomy 
bogs  he  wove  such  a  web  of  romance,  would  ever 
serve  as  a  landing  place  for  transatlantic  flyers? 
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Perry  County,  O. 
"Lump  coal. 


Probably  not,  no  more  than  he  ever  expected  that 
the  “rale  old  mountain  dew,”  there  found  in  its  per¬ 
fection,  would  be  under  the  ban  throughout  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  .world. 

There  are  about  14  points  in  that  address  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  prepared  for  the  Cleveland  convention 
and  some  of  them  are  pretty  sharp,  particularly  the 
reference  to  officers  of  large  concerns  who  have  nar¬ 
row  vision,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opinion  is 
freely  expressed  that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  size  up  the  situation  thoroughly  in  view 
of  his  long  experience  in  the  trade. 

^  Correspondence  has  passed  between  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association  regarding  a  clause 
in  the  platform  of  the  latter  organization  which  un¬ 
dertakes  to  define  the  functions  of  the  retail  trade. 
The  question  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  sides,  however,  for  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  two  branches  of  the  trade  are  well  under¬ 
stood  by  all  concerned  and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
framing  a  definition  whose  phraseology  cannot  be 
misconstrued  by  the  relatively  few  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  who  would  take  advantage  of  such 
an  excuse  to  corral  business  that  properly  belongs  to 
some  one  else. 
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Many  Steamers  Offering  for  South  America 
and  a  Few  for  Europe. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  current  weekly  report,  say: 

“freight  conditions  are  practically  the  same  as  a 
week  ago,  and  during  this  period  we  chartered  a 
number  of  steamers  to  carry  coal  to  West  Indian, 
South  American  and  European  ports  at  rates  quoted 
below. 

“W  e  have  numerous  additional  steamers  offered 
for  West  Indian  and  South  American  cargoes  at  the 
Chartering  Executive’s  rates,  and  also  have  a  few 
steamers  open  for  Europan  coal.” 

Prevailing  Offshore  Rates. 

Prevailing  rates  by  steamer  to  the  European 
ports,  where  most  of  the  American  coal  is  going,  are 
as  follows : 

Genoa,  about  $26.50,  1,000  tons  per  day  discharge; 
Gothenburg,  about  $26.50,  700  tons  discharge;  Stock¬ 
holm,  about  $28.00,  1,500  tons  discharge;  Rotterdam, 
about  $22.50,  700  tons  discharge. 

Below  are  the  Chartering  Executive’s  rates  on 
coal  by  steamer  from  North  American  ports  to  va¬ 
rious  West  Indian  and  South  American  destina¬ 
tions  : 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Sague,  $9,  300  tons  discharge;  Caibarien, 
$9.50,  300  tons  discharge;  Cienfuegos,  $9,  500  tons 
discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or 
$9  and  400  tons;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda  port  charges 
and  discharged  fee  at  rate  of  300  tons  per  day; 
Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St.  Thomas,  $10, 
500  tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Barbados,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago, 
$8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tops;  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Cura¬ 
cao,  $10.50,  free  port  charges  at  Curacao  and  500 
tons  discharge. 

Rio  Janeiro,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  San¬ 
tos,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge,  or  $21  net  and 
600  tons;  Buenos  Aires,  or  La  Plata,  $18.50  net, 
1,000  tons  discharge;  Montevideo,  $19.50  net,  750 
tons  discharge;  Pernambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons 
discharge;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
$22,  500  tons  discharge;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 

Rates  by  sailing  vessel  to  South  American  ports, 
as  established  by  the  Shipping  Board,  are: 

Para,  $15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco, 
$18.50  net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Rio 
Grande  de  Sul,  $20.50  net,  400  tons  discharge; 
Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net; 
Montevideo,  $19.50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 


Warns  Dealers  Against  Being  Imposed  on  in 
Their  Anthracite  Purchases. 

E.  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  in  an  open  let¬ 
ter  to  the  retail  trade,  sent  out  under,  date  of  June 
12,  says: 

“Under  existing  market  conditions,  anthracite  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  are  in  some  sections  commanding  a  pre¬ 
mium,  and  the  tendency  is  upward.  The  company 
prices  are  well  known.  Offerings  of  anthracite  coal 
below  these  prices  should  be  investigated.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  strong  and  under  such  conditions  offerings 
below  the  prices  given  should  be  accepted  oidy  after 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  coal  is  of  standard  sizing 
and  preparation  and  that  it  is  anthracite  coal. 

“Semi-anthracite  purchased  under  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  or  poorly  prepared  anthracite,  will  seriously 
embarrass  retailers  with  their  customers  if  such 
coal  is  received  and  distributed  as  regular  anthracite 
coal  from  the  standard  shippers.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  bid  the  market  up. 

“This  association  is  advised  that  offerings  have 
been  made  at  15c,  20c.  30c,  and  even  50c  below  the 
present  company  circular,  while  at  some  points  rec¬ 
ognized  shippers  are  obtaining  as  much  as  20c  above 
company  circular.” 
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Co-Operation  Between  Different  Branches  of  the  Trade. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Urges  Shipper,  Be  More  Considerate  of  Inter,!,  of  Retail  Dealer,  _! 
\\  ouI<]  Mop  Sales  of  Domestic  Coal  to  Consumers  and  Manufacturers. 


BRITIS1 1  J\l  ATIOJN  ALIZ  ATI  ON 
PLAN. 


Below  is  the  address  of  John  E.  Lloyd,  president 
of  the  Nat'onal  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association : 

We  hear  much  today  of  cooperation,  and  less 
and  less  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  The 
individual  is  just  beginning  to  realize  he  is  not  the 
sole  arb  ter  of  his  own  business,  but  that  he  owes 
first  a  duty  to  the  public  and  second  a  duly  to  those 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  endeavor  as  himself. 

V\  e  must  cooperate  today  to  be  successful,  but  in 
addition  we  must  give  service.  Service  is  after  all 
the  most  vital  thing  in  business.  Too  often  price  is 
only  considered  in  making  a  sale.  Your  salesman 
reports  he  lost  the  business  because  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  price  was  less.  No  report  is  made  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered,  hirst  we  must  build  up  our  business 
with  the  one  idea  of  giving  service,  secure  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  and  make  service  count;  then 
the  price  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  your  customer 
always  finds  he  gets  service,  you  need  not  worry 
about  the  other  fellow’s  price. 

from  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
we  hear  much  of  the  word  “function.”  Personally, 
I.  think  the  functioning  of  all  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  coal  industry — the  operators,  the 
wholesale  distributors  and  the  retail  distributors— 
is  mighty  poor  at  times,  and,  as  I  am  speaking 
frankly,  I  think  the  poorest  functioning  of  all  is 
that  attempted  by  the  wholesale  distributors.  They 
don’t  really  distribute  coal;  they  just  sell  it  to  who¬ 
ever  wants  to  buy.  Price  comes  first  and  service  is 
forgotten  in  the  grand  scramble  for  business. 

One  of  the  most  vital  things  to  any  business  is  a 
stable  market.  What  does  the  wholesale  distributor 
do  to  help  study  the  market?  Just  this:  When 
there  is  no  demand  he  will  sell  at  any  old  price  and 
to  almost  anyone  who  has  the  price,  and  to  many 
who  have  not;  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply 
his  function  is  to  boost  prices,  and  the  results 
are  that  no  one  is  satisfied,  least  of  all  the  public. 

Abuses  That  Need  Correcting. 

Many  abuses  have  sprung  up  in  the  trade  that 
should  be  eliminated,  and  if  they  were,  prices  would 
be  more  uniform  and  the  public  better  satisfied. 
One  of  these  abuses  is  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal 
by  m-nufacturing  plants  at  cost  to  their  employees. 
Another  common  pract’ce  is  selling  to  teamsters 
and  others  who  buy  in  carload  lots  and  haul  from 
public  sidings  to  the  consumer.  This  is  done  only 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  usually  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  result  is  a  few  people  save  a  few  cents 
per  ton  on  their  coal  at  the  expense  of  the  balance' 
of  the  consuming  public. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  recall  the  good  old  days 
"hen  the  railroads  used  to  give  rebates.  Only  the 
big  shippers  received  these  rebates— the  result  you 
all  know.  The  large  manufacturing  plant,  by  reason 
of  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed,  is  able  to  buy 
coal  at  cost  and  distribute  it  to  its  employees.  This 
is  just  another  form  of  rebating,  and  to  my  mind  is 
just  as  unfair.  Then  we  have  another  class  of  re¬ 
haters;  the  rich  consumer  who,  by  reason  of  his 
position,  can  buy  in  carload  lots.  He  saves  money 
on  his  coal  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  retail  distributor  is  either  a  necessity  or  he 
's  not.  If  he  is  not,  the  sooner  he  finds  it  out  the 
better  for  the  public.  If  it  is  the  proper  “function” 
of  the  wholesale  distributor  to  deliver  coal  to  the 
cellar  of  the  consumer,  why  I  say  “get  busy.”  You 
have  quite  a  job  before  you  and  one  that  may  even 
the  brains  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

As  the  case  stands  today,  the  fetail  distributor  is 
your  largest  customer.  He  buys  coal  in  the  sum- 
jner  and  stocks  to  his  ability,  and  when  winter  comes 
he  is  ready  to  meet  the  public  demands.  When  the 
carload  lot  buyer  is  out  of  coal  and  expects  to  be 


taken  care  of;  when  the  employee  of  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  who  purchased  his  coal  at  cost  wants  a 
more  coal,  to  whom  do  they  go?  The  nearest  re¬ 
tail  coal  yard.  Mr.  Rich  Man  does  not  ask  tor  a 
carload  either,  but  goes  to  the  nearest  retail  coal 
yard. 

The  winter  is  severe,  coal  is  hard  to  get.  you 
wholesale  distributors  are  getting  a  premium  for 
your  coal.  This  the  consumer  does  not  know,  but 
he  compares  his  summer  carload  price  and  the  price 
at  which  he  purchased  through  the  plant  where  he 
works,  and  at  once  the  retail  distributor  is  a  robber. 

Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  waste  labor 
m  retail  delivery  of  the  cross  hauls,  and  how  much 
could  be  saved  if  there  were  fewer  yards.  This  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  extra  expense  incurred 
by  selling  the  same  coal  through  several  jobbing 
houses  before  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consignee.  I 
recall  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  Fuel 
Administration  encountered  in  trying  to  distribute 
coal  in  New  England  was  on  account  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  hands  a  car  of  coal  would  pass  through  before 
the  Fuel  Administrator  took  hold. 

Better  Team  Work  Required. 

The  retail  distributor  who  truly  serves  the  com¬ 
munity  is  a  necessity.  It  often  appears  to  me  that 
the  wholesale  distributor  does  not  care  to  sell  the 
honest  retail  distributor  who  is  a  credit  to  the  coal 
business,  but  prefers  to  sell  any  Tom,  Dick  or 
1  larry,  no  matter  what  his  reputation. 

If  you  are  honest  yourselves,  why  don’t  you  en- 
couiage  the  retail  distributor  who  is  doing  an  honest 

wfmeSS  and  is  giving  reaI  Service  to  the  Public? 
Why  not  all  pull  together  for  the  public  good,  and 
give  consumers  the  service  they  should  have?  In 
the  past  they  have  not  had  this  service. 

In  the  past  we  have  lacked  real  leadership.  The 
so-called  leaders  have  been  narrow-minded  and 
short-sighted.  These  leaders  have  been  leaders  only 
because  they  controlled  large  interests.  This 
is  wrong,  as  volume  of  business  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  brains  of  the  entire  coal  trade  are 
concentrated  in  a  few  who  produce,  ship  and  deliver 
the  greatest  quantity.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  large  interests  are 
controlled  by  men  with  the  smallest  vision. 

The  coal  business  of  the  country,  to  put  it  mildly 
has  been  very  poorly  managed.  Its  “functioning”’ 
has  been  rotten,  and  still  is  to  a  great  extent.  The 
general  intent  often  seems  to  be  to  see  how  much 
the  public  will  stand  and  to  put  over  anything  you 
can  get  away  with.  The  last  idea  in  any  one’s  mind 
seems  to  be  that  quality  of  coal  and  the  preparation 
should  count  for  anything. 

T  he  question  is  whether  you  gentlemen  have  the 
foresight  and  the  ability  to  change  old  methods  and 
ideas  and  to  place  the  coal  industry  of  the  country 
second  to  none;  if  you  have  the  ability  to  so  organize 
youi  business  that  future  generations  will  be  guided 
)>  the  principles  of  business  conduct  and  manage¬ 
ment  which  you  formulate. 


I.  C.  C.  to  Investigate  Relationship  Between 
Lake  and  All-Rail  Rates. 

Investigation  into  the  relationship  between  the 
rates  on  coal  via  the  lakes  to  Minnesota,  North 
akota,  South  Dakota  and  the  northern  portion  of 
Wisconsin  from  mines  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
an<  the  rates  on  coal  by  rail  to  the  same  destinations 
rom  mines  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  has  been  ordered 
-  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Many  complaints  alleging  that  the  increases  in  the 
rates  from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  amounting  to 
cents  a  ton,  disturbed  the  relation  to  the  rates 
from  Indiana  and  Illinois  hitherto  existing,  which 
were  advanced  55  cents  a  ton,  have  been  received, 
particularly  from  dock  operators  on  the  lakes.  Hear¬ 
ing  was  set  for  June  25  in  Washington. 


Bill  for  Government  Ownership  of  Coal 
Mines  Drawn  by  Labor  Leaders. 

Word  comes  from  London  that  a  committee  of  the 

izn  t  rMe,  cra,lon  has  completed  its  mine  national¬ 
ization  lull  for  presentation  to  the  British  Coal  Ccm- 
miss  on  I  he  new  measure  follows  in  part  the  bill 
prepared  some  seven  years  ago,  but  includes  new 
provisions  for  joint  control. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Mimstry  of  Mines,  assisted  by  a  Mining  Council,  of 
which  the  Minister  is  to  be  president,  and  of  which 
ha!  the  members  will  be  appointed  by  the  Miners’ 
i>  (ration  and  lialf  by  the  Government. 

The  purchase  price  will  he  based  on  the  average 
tonnage  produced  by  each  mine  during  the  five  years 
preceding  August,  1914.  The  following  compensa¬ 
tions  are  specified  : 

When  100.000  tons  or  less  have  been  raised  per 
annum  on  the  average  during  five  preceding  years, 
a  capital  sum  equal  to  one  such  year’s  output  at  12s 
a  ton;  when  more  than  100,000  tons  have  been  raised 
per  annum  on  the  average  during  such  five  preceding 
years,  a  capital  sum  equal  to  one  such  year’s  output 
at  10s.  a  ton. 

The  Commissioners  will  also  have  regard  to  the 
actual  and  net  profits  during  such  years,  to  the 
amounts  set  aside,  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
mme,  and  to  its  condition,  and,  where  the  mine  ha* 
not  been  fully  developed,  the  amount  which  would 
be  raised  under  full  development,  without  increase 
ot  capital,  will  be  the  basis  of  purqhase. 

The  term  “mines”  includes  every  colliery,  mine, 
quarry,  pit  works,  mining  machinery,  colliery  rail¬ 
ways,  by-product  plants  and  colliery  houses,  and 
rights  which  are  also  nationalized  include  royalties, 
wayleaves  and  lordships..  No-  compensation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  paid  for  royalties  or  other  similar 
rights.  I' or  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  price  of  the 
mines,  ten  mining  purchase  Commissioners  are  to  he 
appointed,  five  being  nominated  by  the  Miners’  Fed¬ 
eration. 

Plan  of  Payment  and  Control. 

To  meet  the  purchase  price,  mines  purchase  stock 
will  be  issued  to  the  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Mining  Council,  "have  established  their  title  to 
it.  The  interest  will  be  fixed  later  on.  The  Mining 
Council  will  have  the  appointment,  subject  to  the 
general  consent  of  the  Treasury,  of  managers  and 
officials  and  workmen  of  all  grades,  and  will  have 
full  powers  of  development  of  the  undertakings,  and 
of  the  sale,  supply  and  delivery  of  coal  and  other 
products,  either  within  or  without  the  realm.  It  may 
purchase  land  and  acquire  such  rights  over  the  land 
as  may  he  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  and 
the  Land  Acquisition  Act  is  to  be  incorporated. 

District  mining  councils  and  pit  councils  are  to  be 
set  up,  half  the  members  in  each  case  being  appointed 
by  the  Miners’  Federation.  The  Mining  Council  may 
delegate  to  these  bodies  such  of  its  powers  as  can 
conveniently  be  exercised  locally. 

1  here  is  provision  in  the  bill  for  payment  out  ot 
the  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  of  expenses,  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages  for  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  buildings,  plant,  machinery,  railways,  tramways, 
hulks,  ships  or  other  appliances  or  works,  but  in 
another  clause  the  miners  propose  that  the  net  sur¬ 
plus  profits  should  he  applied  in  establishing  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  and  a  depreciation  fund  in  respect  of  capital 
expended. 

The  Mining  Council  will  have  power  to  make  reg¬ 
ulations  and  it  should  be  its  duty  to  insure  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  at  reasonable  prices 
throughout  Great  Britain,  for  which  purpose  they 
may  establish  stores  and  depots  and  employ  vehicles. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  he  held  at  Reading 
during  the  third  week  in  July.  The  exact  date  will 
be  announced  shortly. 
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W.  VA.  OPERATORS  MEET. 

Strong  Opposition  to  Government  Control 
Voiced  at  Huntington  Gathering. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  19. — A  large  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Charleston  mining  interests  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Huntington  last  week.  In  the  party  were 
Quin  Morton,  of  the  Imperial  Collieries  Co.;  E.  C. 
Colcord  and  H.  W.  Stephens,  of  the  Colcord  Coal 
Co  •  Frank  Harris,  of  the  Cannelton  Coal  Co. ;  C.  A. 
Cabell,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co. ;  O.  C.  Dickinson,  of 
the  Dry  Branch  Coal  Co.;  J.  G.  Bradley,  of  the  Elk 
River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.;  M.  H.  Tomb,  of  the 
Kanawha  Coal  Shippers’  Association;  D.  C.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  of  the  Kanawha  Operators’  Association;  and 
Col.  E.  O.  Dana,  of  the  Campbell’s  Creek  Coal  Co. 

All  of  the  old  officers  of  the  association,  with  the 
exception  of  G.  H.  Caperton,  were  elected.  E. 
Drennen,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Caperton  as  vice-president,  so  that  the 
roster  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  is  J.  G.  Brad¬ 
ley,  Dundon,  president;  E.  Drennen,  Elkins,  vice- 
president;  W.  H.  Cunningham,  Huntington,  secre¬ 
tary;  A.  H.  Land,  Logan,  treasurer. 

The  association  made  it  plain,  in  numerous 
speeches  made  by  members,  that  it  was  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  Government  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  the  industry  and  that  as  an 
association  it  regarded  the  movement  to  have  the 
submission  of  monthly  cost  reports  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  resumed  as  a  part  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  Government  control,  and  as  such  the  asso- 
ciation  recorded  itself  as  being  opposed  to  stich  re- 

1  Following  a  suggestion  made  by  E.  E.  White, 
president  of  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  of  Glen 
White  a  committee  on  publicity  for  the  association 
was  appointed  by  the  president,  the  members  of  that 
committee  being  E.  O.  Dana,  A.  B.  Rawn  and  E.  E. 
White.  • 

COAL  FOR  NAVY. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  MINING  NOTES.  AWAKEN ING  <  )l  INDUS  TRY . 


Present  Method  of  Allotting  Orders  Will  Be 
Continued  for  Six  Months  More. 

Because  of  failure  to  secure  bids  covering  its  coal 
requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
the  Navy  Department  will  continue  the  method  of 
requisitioning  coal  which  it  has  employed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  In  announcing  the  method 
of  procedure,  Secretary  Daniels  said . 

“Under  a  recent  issue  of  proposals  soliciting  com¬ 
petition  for  the  furnishing  of  steaming  coal  after 
July  1,  definite  offers  were  received  for  only  about 
one-half  of  the  quantity  requested;  some  of  the 
largest  operators  offering  only  a  meagre  supply  and 
some  having  failed  to  submit  a  bid. 

“At  Hampton  Roads  and  New  York,  two  of  the 
principal  points  of  supply,  the  tonnage  as  offered 
was  less  than  one-half  and  one-third,  respectively, 
of  the  estimated  requirements.  .  ,  . .  , 

“The  coal  situation,  as  reflected  in  the  Na\ys  re¬ 
cent  bids,  is  viewed  as  rather  difficult  of  explanation 
in  'hat  recent  announcements  from  persons  active 
in  the  interest  of  coal  supply,  have  indicated  that 
the  reluctance  of  consumers  to  buy  coal  was  result¬ 
ing  in  more  or  less  concern  to  the  operators,  as  an 
increase  in  demand  was  needed  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  miners  and  the  desired  increase  in  pro- 

ClU“The  Navy  .orders  just  issued  will  cover  the  pe¬ 
riod  for  six  months  from  July  1,  and  for  the  most 
part  provide  for  prices  which  are  in  keeping  with 
the  lowest  bids  received  for  high-grade  coal,  under 
the  schedules  recently  published.” 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Club 
will  be  held  at  Greuloch  Park,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week.  While  the  destination,  which  is  about 
18  miles  back  from  the  Delaware  River,  is  accessible 
by  rail  it  is  planned  to  have  most  of  the  members 
make  the  trip  by  automobile  starting  from  Camden 

Ferry. 


The  Kelley  &  Moyer  Building  in  Bluefield  has  been 
purchased  by  Col.  William  Leckic.  _  I  cn  or  more 
companies  in  which  Col.  Leckie  is  interested  will 
have  their  headquarters  in  the  building. 

Within  a  week  or  so  the  Lewiston  Block  Coal  Co. 
will  begin  shipping  coal  from  its  new  mine  at  Fred, 
in  the  Coal  River  field.  The  company  is  under  the 
management  of  H.  H.  Weiske,  of  Charleston. 

Organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  the  In¬ 
dependent  Coal  Co.,  of  Huntington,  will  open  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country.  As^  a  starter 
a  yard  will  be  established  in  Covington,  Ky.  W.  E. 
Deegans,  the  Huntington  coal  operator  and  banker, 
is  interested  in  the  new  company. 

Palmer,  W.  Va.,  is  to  'be  the  seat  of  operations 
of  a  million-dollar  by-products  company,  Robert  H. 
Jones  and  others  having  formed  the  Jones 
nets  Coal  Co.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000- 
000  Palmer  is  in  the  Braxton  County  coal  field. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Jones  in  the  new  company  are 
H.  Chester  Johnson,  John  E.  Bassett  and  Randall 
F.  Collins,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  M.  L.  Black, 
of  Villa  Nova. 

Following  the  incorporation  of  a  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  which  will  operate  under  the 
name  of  Frederick  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  it  is  legaxde 
as  certain  that  1,200  acres  of  coal  land  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  field,  near  Farmington,  will  be  developed,  the 
company  having  secured  an  option  on  the  property 
in  question.  One  of  those  prominent  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  company  is  Fred  A.  Sesler,  of  Wil- 
kinsburg,  Pa. 

A  syndicate  composed  of  Huntington  business 
men  has  purchased  the  holdings  of  the  Greenbrier 
Collieries  Co.,  comprising  some  2,500  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Fayette  County,  as  well  as  two  going  mines. 
It  is  proposed  to  open  another  mine,  so  that  the 
company  will  have  an  annual  output  of  about .300  000 
tons.  In  the  syndicate  are  C.  W.  Jones,  W .  E.  Min- 
tc-r,  J.  B.  Purcell,  A.  J.  King,  E.  J.  Payne,  John 
Clapperton  and  S.  J.  Hyman. 

The  business  of  the  Dickinson  Fuel  Co.  and  the 
Loo-an  Fuel  Co  ,  of  Charleston,  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated,  and  H.  K.  Gilmour,  formerly  with  the  Am¬ 
herst  Fuel  Co.,  has  been  designated  as  the  Detroit 
representative.  At  the  general  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  A.  H.  Land  and  L.  B.  Ramsey  will  be  in  chaige 

of  affairs. 


Practically  Every  Line  of  Business  Is  Showing 
Signs  of  Expansion. 

Looking  hack  at  the  situation  which  prevailed  in 
industry  in  the  months  immediately  succeeding  the 
armistice  and  the  uncertainty  and  pessimism  which 
then  was  widespread,  it  would  seem  that  the  doubt 
as  to  revival  then  existing  was  mainly  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  there  would  be  a  heavy,  and  perhaps 
startling,  drop  in  prices.  This  apprehension  para¬ 
lyzed  all  forward  business  and  produced  a  panicky 
impulse  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  goods,  to  get 
rid  of  them  before  the  slump  came.  This  conviction 
has  now  been  completely  eliminated,  and  because 
of  belief  that  prices  will  hold  and  even  advance,  in¬ 
dustry  is  reawakening  in  practically  every  line. 

The  threat  of  unemployment,  too,  is  receding,  and 
there  is  even  a  belief  that  shortage  of  labor  in  many 
directions  will  develop.  In  fact,  the  development 
has  already  taken  place  in  some  industries  and  oc¬ 
cupations.  On  the  farms  nearly  everywhere,  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  men.  The  idea  of  reduction 
of  wage  scales  has  been  abandoned,  a  potent  reason 
being  that  the  price  of  foodstuffs  is  higher  instead 
of  lower  than  last  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  highly  favorable  ef¬ 
fect  which  the  growing  assurance  of  big.  crops  is 
having  upon  the  general  situation,  and  these  pros¬ 
pects  furnish  the  backbone  of  the  optimism  prevail¬ 
ing  in  industries  and  in  the  stock  market. .  Wealth 
flowing  in  to  the  agricultural  districts  enriches  the 
whole  country  through  ihe  return  flow  which  always 
takes  place,  for  the  farming  community  is  by  neces¬ 
sity  a  spender.  The  farmer  is  constantly  renewing 
his  plant.  He  spends-  his  new  money  on  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  fencing,  building  material,  automobiles. 
This  year  the  amount  will  be  very  large. 

In  1914,  the  six  million  odd  farms  of  the  *Umted 
States  produced  crops  of  over  $6,000,000,000  value— 
about  $970  per  farm.  In  1917,  the  amount  was  $13,- 
600,000,000,  or  more  than  $2,000  per  farm.  In  IMS, 
the  average  per  farm  is  estimated  at  $2,500,  and  will 
probably  he  $3,000  this  year  .—The  Bache  Reznew. 


Our  Changing  World. 

Like  so  many  other  folks,  our  friend  Joggins  is 
prompted  by  the  prohibition  comment  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sav  about  the  good  old  times.  .  M  hat  will 
become,”  he  asks,  “of  the  man  whose  chief  asset  was 
perhaps,  the  assertion  that  he  ‘would  be  a  wonder  i 
be  would  only  leave  liquor  alone.’  And  now,  he 
says,  “that  the  old-time  bartender,  an  authority  on 
politics  and  sporting  events  and  an  infallible  guide 
to  the  man  about  town,  is  to  be  eliminated  altogether, 
after  having  been  more  than  decimated  by  recent 
events,  will  there  not  have  to  be  some  different  type 
of  service  at  soda-water  fountains  if  they  are  to 
appeal  to  the  mass  of  the  population  in  general. 
An  improvement  of  service  and  a  little  less  sloppi¬ 
ness  and  general  mussiness?  A  high-class  bar  has 
always  been  a  model  of  neatness,  but  look  at  a  soda 
fountain  on  a  busy  day. 

This  comment  relative  to  impending  changes 
started  a  reminiscent  mood  relative  to  other  matters 
and  he  said:  “With  the  saloons  gone,  where  are 
folks  to  meet?  Years  ago  we  had  our  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  livery  stable  and  a  bar,  but  now  where  can 
we  sit  except  in  an  ice  cream  parlor?  Do  you  re¬ 
member,”  he  asked,  “how  some  of  the  big  stables 
were  veritable  club  rooms  ?  Always  a  group  of  sub¬ 
stantial  folk  sitting  around  afternoons  and  evenings. 
Nothing  like  that  in  the  modern  garage.  Old  Flar- 
lemites  can  remember  John  Quinn’s  stable  More 
than  one  political  career  was  made  or  marred  by  the 
comment  and  general  gossip  that  Originated  theie. 
And  now  we  must  have  recourse  to  ice  cream ;  wurra, 

wurra !” 


FOREIGN  BUNKER  SERVICE. 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.  Offer  Facilities  for 
Coaling  at  Many  Ports. 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  bunkering  contractors 
of  New  York,  are  sending  the  following  letter  to 
vessel  owners  and  operators  in  connection  with  their- 
plans  for  doing  a  heavier  volume  of  business  at  for¬ 
eign  coaling  stations : 

“We  have  been  quoting  you  bunker  prices  at  for¬ 
eign  ports  from  time  to  time  and  hope  this  infor- 
nialion  has  been  of  interest  and  service. 

“In  connection  with  such  offers  you  will,  of  course, 
understand  we  act  as  American  agents  for  these  coal 
depots  at  the  several  ports,  but  in  each  case  the  price, 
despatch,  etc.,  offered  by  us  is  what  you  would  get  by 
applying  direct  to  the  depot  or  through  their  main 
offices  or  agencies  in  London  or  elsewhere. 

“For  a  period  of  fourteen  years  when  American 
steamers  at  foreign  ports  were  few  and  far  between 
we  were  practically  the  only  American  coal  house 
specializing  in  hunkering  at  foreign  ports  which  we 
did  with  a  blind  faith  that  some  day  there  would 
be  an  American  Merchant  Marine. 

“Now  that  the  American  Merchant  Marine  is  com¬ 
ing*  into  its  own  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for 
these  foreign  houses  to  open  up  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  come  to  a  time  when  American  shipping 

people  should  support  American  houses ;  this  espe¬ 
cially  with  American-owned  and  Shipping  Bo 

“We  trust  you  will  consider  it  entirely  pioper 
make  the  point  in  ttys  way.” 

The  coal  output  in  Scotland  last  year  was  36,121,- 
424  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,355,526  tons,  compared  with 
1917.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  1^4,4//. 
In  1917  the  number  employed  was  130,027. 
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Samuel  Rnliins,  Camden,  N.  J.,  engaged  in  the 
coal  trade  for  50  years,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  86. 

We  understand  that  the  Illinois  properties  of  Cos¬ 
grove  &  Co.  now  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons  a 

day. 


Travel  is  a  great  educator  and  we  noticed  in  the 
conversation  at  luncheon  yesterday  that  a  little  dab 
of  warmed-over  codfish,  pieced  out  with  one  egg  to 
make  it  somewhere  near  enough,  had  become  cas- 
serolette  of  Newfoundland  cod  aux  ocufs. 


A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.  have  re-opened  their  Boston 
office,  which  is  now  located  in  the  Oliver  building 
and  is  in  charge  of  F..  Robinson,  who  was  formerly 
a  salesman  traveling  from  the  firm’s  headquarters 
in  New  Haven. 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Prea. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MARTIN  -  CAMP 

COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE— BITUMINOUS 

BUNKER 

COAL 

143  LIBERTY  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  1c  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


D.  deL.  HENDRICKSON  &. COMPANY 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3215  Rector 


Write  us  lor  prices  on  all 
standard  grades  of 

ANTHRACITE  and 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 


PIPER’S  SONMAN 
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C  W  &  F 

announces  the  addition  of 

PYROLITE 

Franklin  County  Coal 

to  the  coals  now  mined  by  it,  which  include 

WILMINGTON  BENTON 

ORIENT 

ROYAL  THAYER  HICKORY  HILL 

Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Company  has 
taken  over,  through  the  formation  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Mining  Company,  the  properties  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Company,  former  producers  of  Pyrolite.  This  plant  is 
of  the  most  modern  design  and  completely  equipped  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin  Coal  Company  in  coal  preparation. 

Pyrolite  customers  know  the  splendid  reputation  and 
unvarying  high  quality  of  this  coal.  They  will  be  glad 
to  know  also  that  Mr.  George  Thomson  has  joined  the 
C.  W.  &  F.  organization  and  will  give  particular  atten  ¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  Pyrolite  patrons. 


BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


Member  of  the  Whok  *ale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVESi 

Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Lorain  and  Sanduaky.  O 


SHIPPERS  of 


Georges  Creek 
Big  Vein  Cumberland 


and 


I.  M.  LEONARD.  Sales  Manager.  90  West  Street  New  York 


West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  and  Coke 


W.  E.  McCAULEY,  Resident  Manager, 
801  Union  Trust  Bldg..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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LABOR  SUPPLY  AMPLE? 


One  Editor  Believes  Car  Shortage  Will  Be 
Worst  Source  of  Trouble. 

American  Coal  Miner. 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  regarding  the 
probabilities  of  a  coal  shortage  next  winter.  When 
the  situation  is  combed  out  it  appears  that  the  only 
probable  cause  will  be  a  shortage  of  coal  cars.  In 
other  words,  if  transportation  facilities  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  care  for  production,  there  will  be  no  use  to 
dig  the  coal.  Thus,  it  would  appear,  the  situation  is 
largely  up  to  the  Railroad  Administration. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  regarding  the 
loss  of  man-power  in  the  mines  through  the  exodus 
of  foreign-born  miners  to  the  lands  of  their  nativity. 
Of  course,  this  loss  will  be  considerable,  but  the  mine- 
worker  officials  say  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  miners 
to  take  out  the  coal,  regardless  of  any  immigration 
that  has  or  may  take  place. 

.It  must  he  admitted  that  the  public  has  not  been 
buying  coal  to  any  record-breaking  extent  this  spring, 
hut  for  the  most  part  the  tonnage  sold  has  been 
about  on  a  parity  with  that  sold  in  the  same  months 
in  times  before  the  war.  In  some  few  cases  the  ton¬ 
nage  has  even  exceeded  that  of  the  same  period  in 
pre-war  days,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  better  sell¬ 
ing  methods  and  more  intensive  campaigns  following 
the  release  of  the  coal  trade  from  Government  con¬ 
trol. 

'Coal  men  do  not  in  any  year  anticipate  big  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July.  Nor 
have  they  this  year.  Probably  a  majority  of  them 
have  done  somewhere  near  their  approximate  busi¬ 
ness  for  these  dull  months.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  somebody  is  unduly  alarmed  over  the  prob¬ 
able  coal  shortage  next  winter — provided  there  is  a 
good  car  supply. 

A  census  of  the  car  supply — gondolas  and  coal  cars 
—shows  there  is  a  surplus  of  152,387  cars,  one  of  the 
largest  ever  recorded.  With  distribution  equitable, 
it  would  appear  that  the  situation  is  fairly  well  in 
hand.  Conservative  operators  have  said  that  in  their 
opinion  the  ‘only  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  will  be 
entirely  due  to  lack  of  cars.  It  is  up  to  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  see  that  the  supply  is  adequate 
when  the  rush  comes. 

Reports  from  various  mining  districts  show  that 
production  is  gradually  increasing  and  will  be  in 
full  swing  by  early  summer.  In  other  words,  the 
roal  situation  does  not  appear  to  be  much  different 
now  than  it  usually  is  in  normal  times  at  given 
seasons.  At  any  rate,  operators  declare  that  they 
will  provide  for  all  the  coal  necessary  if  given  a  car 
siq  ply.  And  that  is  reassuring  to  say  the  least. 


OPERATORS  TO  MEET. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Association  to  Hold 
Another  Series  of  Group  Meetings. 

Six  group  meetings  of  bituminous  operators 
will  be  held  in  as  many  different  mining  centers 
next  week  and  the  week  after  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association.  The  schedule  for  the  forthcoming 
series  of  meetings  is  as  follows : 

Barnesboro  group  at  Altoona,  Monday,  June  23, 
at  1.00  P.  M.,  in  McCaum’s  Lunch  Room. 

South  Fork  and  Conemaugh  groups  at  Johns¬ 
town,  Tuesday,  June  24,  at  1.00  P.  M.,  in  the  Fort 
Stanwix  Hotel. 

Punxsutawney  group  at  Du  Bois,  Wednesday, 
June  25,  at  1.30  P.  M.,  in  the  Logan  House. 
Clearfield  group  at  Clearfield,  Thursday,  June 

26,  at  1.30  P.  M.,  in  the  Hotel  Dimeling. 

Broad  Top  group  at  Huntingdon,  Friday,  June 

27,  at  1.00  P.  M.,  in  the  Leister  House. 

Tyrone  group  at  Philipsburg,  Monday,  June  30, 

at  noon,  in  the  Chamber,  of  Commerce  rooms, 
Moshannon  National  Bank  building. 

Able  speakers  will  be  present  at  all  meetings 
and  a  full  discussion  of  problems  facing  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  will  take  place.  Non-members  as 
well  as  members  of  the  association  are  invited. 


BUNKER  TONNAGE  AT  PRINCIPAL  ATLANTIC  PORTS 

Tonnage  of  coal  loaded  on  board' vessels  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  ports  for  bunker 
use  was : 


Customs  District.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

New  York .  4,129,443  3,273,834  3,405,994  2,529,444  2,288,446 

Philadelphia  .  518,482  427,671  440,098  287,687  247,036 

Maryland  .  389,965  583,269  392,443  433,644  244,989 

Virginia  .  1,042,283  1,703,506  2,961,709  1,967,332  1,238,413 

Total  .  6,080,72 2  5,9S8,640  7,200,254  5,218,107  4,018,884 


The  1917  and  1918  tonnage,  by  months,  was  as  follows: 


Month. 


January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April . 

May  . 

June  . 

July . 

August  . . . 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December  . 
Total  . 


.2, 


New  York - N  f — Philadelphia- 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

258,093 

190,456 

34,645 

25,850 

237,008 

169,936 

30,964 

12,326 

259,970 

182,516 

28,772 

19,681 

251,674 

156,516 

27,303 

19,442 

254,260 

167,386 

28,322 

19,348 

255,031 

191,440 

32,539 

20,228 

239,821 

215,835 

20,059 

18,770 

235,175 

223,888 

22,715 

23,103 

183,546 

191,859 

16,106 

17,827 

192,479 

231,894 

17,591 

21,661 

201,438 

185,023 

13,608 

21,952 

150,949 

181,691 

15,063 

26,839 

529,444  ' 

1,288,446 

287,687 

247,036 

— Baltimore - ^  , — Hamp.  Roads — \ 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

33,886 

14,900 

187,173 

113,557 

25,043 

20,167 

156,059 

177,733 

34,698 

17,648 

192,495 

113,364 

31,407 

16,654 

153,880 

96,208 

30,504 

16,719 

171,809 

94,312 

36,404 

17,054 

170,962 

117,188 

16,642 

21,859 

175,438 

127,712 

37,981 

25,476 

153,741 

84,753 

25,147 

22,946 

173,896 

108,548 

23,450 

31,713 

172,060 

64,473 

17,882 

20,438 

141,223 

62,400 

20,598 

19,415 

118,602 

78,342 

■33,644 

244,989  : 

1,967,332 

1,238,413 

Coastwise  bunker  tonnage  figures  are  not  available,  as  the  reports 
formerly  made  by  the  collectors  of  customs  have  been  discounted. 


EXPORTS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  exports  of  coal  and  coke  and  bunker  tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  during 


1917  and  1918  were  : 


-Anthracite.- 


- — Exports. — 
-Bituminous.- 


-Colce.- 


-Bunker.- 


1917.  1918.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  2,290  ...  57,026  15,548  333  ...  34,645  25,850 

February  .  1,690  452  77,223  6,231  ...  ...  30,964  12,326 

March  .  3,245  7,887  34,540  15,188  143  ...  28,772  19,681 

April  .  7,195  7,972  39,984  4,399  87  ...  27,303  19,442 

Mav  .  2,725  4,756.  33,596  2,462  525  1,119  28,322  19,348 

Tune  . - . .  5,797  6,321  35,563  996  ...  1,291  32,539  20,228 

July  . ' .  4,123  4,357  .  753  20,059  18,770 

August  .  4,992  1,358  74,467  263  1,177  748  22,715  23,103 

September  .  2,070  1,299  25,821  396  .  16,106  17,827 

October  .  2,677  1,957  47,064  835  148  ...  17,591  21,661 

November  .  689  100  25,852  1,642  .  13,608  21,952 

December  .  5,123  1,003  44,827  387  2,051  ...  15,063  26,839 

Total  . . 38,511  37,32 8  490,290  50,147  4,464  3,911  287,687  247,036 


COAL  EXPORTS  TO  WEST  INDIES 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other  West  Indies,  by  months,  dur¬ 
ing  1918  and  three  years  previous  were: 


Month 

CUBA. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  59,197 

80,860 

110,467 

76,938 

February  . 

. -  75,646 

87,846 

124,783 

145,104 

March  . 

.  110,585 

116,195 

151,246 

170,078 

April  . 

.  101,013 

97,691 

112,802 

212,355 

May  . 

.  107,650 

115,427 

153,750 

137,048 

June  . 

.  74,984 

■  108,579 

115,091 

110,959 

July . 

117,959 

51,193 

105,137 

August  ;  .  .  .  .... 

.  114,299 

135,438 

217,524 

105,408 

September  . 

.  109,269 

124,629 

80,302 

98,022 

October  . 

.  103,172 

82,779 

117,615 

89,941 

November  . 

.  87,446 

92,375 

77,315 

99,697 

December  . 

.  131,448 

124,404 

98,497 

89,779 

Total . 

.  1,165,871 

1,284,172 

1,410,594 

1,440,457 

Month 

OTHER  WEST 
1915. 

INDIES. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  13,757 

46,109 

65,712 

9,089 

February  . 

.  24,007 

51,988 

13,313 

13,313 

March  . 

46,124 

55,507 

45,213 

April  . 

.  55,055 

38,129 

41,174 

28,063 

May  . 

.  34,471 

44,229 

37,382 

25,717 

June  . 

.  48,406 

36,163 

34,483 

25,944 

July . 

26,840 

25,805 

19,438 

August  . 

.  42,347 

30,082 

19,373 

12,367 

September  . 

.  44,835 

17,672 

.23,473 

21,026 

October  . 

.  61,105 

33,538 

22,173 

12,064 

November  . 

.  58,216 

35,148 

33,290 

21,028 

December  . 

.  62,164 

68,179 

28,566 

21,239 

Total  . 

.  534,925 

477,365 

402,812 

254,501 
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WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  $  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


WM.  A.  WEBB,  President 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  No.  I  Broadway  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

“EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


6  6 


PORTAGE  COAL 


9  9 


From  Central  Pennsylvania  Regioo-a  high-grade,  low-volatile  southing  and  steam  coal.  Georges  Creek  (Md.)  High  Grade  Steam  Coal.  Also  West  Virginia  gas  and 

8team  coal.  We  have  the  coal,  awaiting:  your  order,  and  can  ship  immediately 

JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Sheet_ SHIPPERS  J.  |sj.  Crichton,  See!  Treo». 


CLITTER  COAL  COMPANY 

9  0  WEST  STREET,  NEW  VORK 
_  _  BEST  GRADES 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITLHVIINOLJS 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Telephones:  Rector  3186-85 

Night  Call,  Audubon  6941 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  coal  business  of  H.  H.  Bosshard  at  Ridgefield, 
Ill.,  has  been  bought  by  F.  E.  Howe. 

Edward  Klinenberg,  president  of  the  Rialto  C.  M. 
Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  West  Virginia. 

John  F.  Schroeder,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spent  several 
days  visting  the  Chicago  trade  during  the  past  week. 

Frank  Jamieson,  vice-president  of  the  Wasson 
Coal  Co.,  is  absent  on  a  business  visit  to  New  York. 

Harry  M.  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  New  York  this 
week. 

H.  J.  Ellis  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.’s  Chicago  office, 
returned  Monday  from  an  extended  business  ex¬ 
cursion. 

R.  S.  Garvin  of  the  Fayette  Smokeless  Fuel  Co., 
Mount  Hope,  W.  Va.,  is  in  Chicago  this  week  calling 
on  the  trade. 

Ward  Smith,  general  manager  of  the  Flour  City 
Fuel  &  Transfer  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week. 

L.  W.  Senseney,  president  of  the  Auburn  Coal  Co., 
Auburn,  Ill.,  made  the  round  of  the  trade  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week. 

P.  J.  Yerley,  president  of  the  Yerley  Coal  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  visited  his  friends  in  the  Chicago 
trade  this  week. 

Enoch  Carver,  j'r.,  sales  manager  of  Cosgrove  & 
Co.,  spends  the  week-ends  now  with  his  family  at 
Green  Lake,  Wis. 

Harry  Hanson,  sales  manager  for  the  Mueller 
Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Davenport,  la.,  spent  the  early 
part  of  the  week  in  Chicago. 

The  coal  firm  of  Clark  &  Carlson,  formerly  the 
North  Side  Lumber  Co.,  at  Sycamore,  Ill.,  recently 
sold  out  to  the  Farmers’  Co-operative  Co. 

W.  H.  Fisher  is  now  sales-manager  for  the  Ster¬ 
ling-Midland  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Fisher  was  formerly  with 
the  Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co.  and  the  Wilcoxson  C.  & 
C.  Co. 

The  June  price  for  New  Kentucky  lump,  mined 
at  Murphreysboro,  Ill.,  is  $3.35,  and  that  of  screen¬ 
ings  $2.45,  while  the  demand  has  been  strong  at 
these  figures. 

L.  O.  Stanton,  formerly  Chicago  representative  of 
the  Clinton  Coal  Co.,  and  now  a  wholesaler  on  his 
own  account,  was  absent  from  the  city  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  this  week. 

F.  L.  Fenstemacher  is  now  covering  Indiana  for 
the  R.  C.  Whitsett  C.  &  M.  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Indianapolis.  He  handles  the  output  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mine  at  Sullivan,  Ind. 

Thomas  F.  Gough,  who  travels  Michigan  for  the 
Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation,  came  in  early  this  week. 
He  reports  very  fair  business  and  weather  about 
warm  enough  for  the  season. 

Lewis  C.  Cobb,  who  travels  northern  Illinois  and 
southern  Wisconsin  for  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal 
Co.,  visited  headquarters  this  week  and  reports  some 
good  business  in  his  territory. 

The  Middle  States  C.  &  M.  Co.  is  handling  50 
per  cent  more  of  smokeless  coal  than  formerly,  the 
only  concern  of  the  management  being  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  meet  the  strong  demand. 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Southern  C., 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  at  St.  Louis, 
spent  some  days  in  Chicago  this  week,  but  did  not 
find  the  weather  much  cooler  than  in  his  home  city. 

C.  A.  Davis  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  West 
Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.  Mr.  Davis  was  formerly 
engaged  in  the  farm  machinery  business  at  Peoria, 
Ill.,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  salesmen  in  the 
State. 

The  ten  days’  strike  at  the  Saline  County  mines 
of  the  Wasson  Coal  Co.  has  been  adjusted  and 
work  has  been  resumed.  The  company  has  orders 
for  months  ahead  on  prepared  sizes,  while  it  is 


sharing  well  in  the  contract  business  for  southern 
Illinois  coals. 

The  Orchard  Coal  Co.,  whose  coal  is  sold  by  the 
Sterling-Midland  Coal  Co.,  will  in  about  six  weeks 
be  screening  coal  and  in  a  position  to  take  on  domes¬ 
tic  orders,  it  is  announced.  The  Orchard  company’s 
mine  is  located  at  Pittsburg,  Ill.,  on  the  Marion  & 
Eastern  R.  R.,  connecting  with  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
Illinois  Central,  and  the  C.  &  E.  I. 

W.  J.  Niemeyer,  president  of  the  Davenport  C. 
&  C.  Co.,  Danvenport,  la.,  known  as  the  ‘‘live  wire 
jobbing  firm,”  is  in  the  city  this  week.  He  reports 
the  coal  trade  a  bit  quiet  in  the  “Hawkeye  State, 
but  knows  it  will  be  O.  K.  after  July  1.  Mr.  Nie¬ 
meyer  has  taken  on  the  agency  for  Jewel  coal,  one  of 
the  high  grade  southern  Illinois  coals. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Williamson 
County  Coal  Operators’  Association,  returned  Tues¬ 
day  from  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  their  old  home  in 
Maryville,  Mo.  Before  going  home  Dr.  Honnold 
attended  the  meeting. at  Cincinnati  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  where  he  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  on  “Coal  Trade  Associations.” 

One  of  the  big  contracts  let  during  the  past  week 
is  that  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  railroad  for  Spring- 
field  1%  lump  coal.  The  price  paid  is  said  to  be 
$2.20,  the  tonnage  being  something  like  4,000  tons 
per  day,  it  is  reported.  The  companies  participating 
are  Bickett  C.  &  C.  'Co.,  Rutledge  &  Taylor,  Wil¬ 
coxson  C.  &  C.  Co.,  T.  C.  Keller  &  Co.,  Martin  Howe, 
Spring  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  the  Keystone  Fuel  & 
Mg.  Co. 

•  - 

Legislature  to  Investigate  Massachusetts 
Retail  Anthracite  Prices. 

Despite  the  objection  of  Senator  Reed,  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  on  the  ground  that  Governor  Coolidge’s  request 
to  have  a  general  inquiry  as  to  the  reasonableness 
or  unreasonableness  of  prices  charged  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  the  Massachusetts  Senate  this  week 
adopted  an  order  of  Representative  Greenwood,  of 
Everett,  for  a  special  investigation  by  the  Committee 
on  Social  Welfare  of  the  two  recent  advances  (May 
1  and  June  1)  in  the  prices  of  coal  at  retail  in  this 
State.  Under  the  terms  of  the  order  the  committee 
must  make  its  report  by  June  23,  which  makes  it 
more  or  less  of  a  farce  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  the 
trade. 

“I  notice  that  the  Legislature  is  going  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  price  of  coal,”  said  one  of  the  leading  re¬ 
tailers.  “Good  !  Now  is  a  fine  time  to  have  an  inves¬ 
tigation.  They’ll  find  out  that  not  a  coal  dealer  in 
Massachusetts  (yes,  and  in  New  England,  if  they 
can  extend  their  inquiry  far  enough)  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  the  past  year  or 
more.  About  all  that  they  will  find  out  is  that  the 
coal  dealers  may  be  fools  for  selling  at  such  low 
prices  in  view  of  the  high  costs  of  labor  and  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  more  carefully  they  go  into  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  better  for  all  of  us.  I  wish  them  good 
luck.” 


The  Warfield  Railroad  Plan. 

I 

Detroit,  June  18. — Addressing  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Michigan  Bankers  Association,  at  Sag¬ 
inaw,  today,  S.  Davies  Warfield,  of  Baltimore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Rail¬ 
road  Securities,  declared  that  upon  the  legislation 
which  Congress  will  enact  in  connection  with  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  management  will 
depend,  to  a  larger  extent  than  upon  any  other  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  reconstruction  program,  the  continuance 
of  prosperity  and  the  ability  of  American  industo' 
to  meet  the  requirements  incident  to  pre-eminence  in 
world  trade. 

Mr.  Warfield  outlined  the  fundamentals  of  the 
plan  bearing  his  name  which  has  been  proposed  to 
Congress  by  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities  for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  management,  and  for  their  regulation.  The 
Warfield  plan  urges  Congress  to  instruct  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  so  adjust  rates  as 
to  yield  6  per  cent,  on  combined  property  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  roads  by  regions  now  recognized  by  the 
commission. 


THOMPSON  LAND  DEAL. 


Holdings  Sold  Provisionally  to  Interests 
Acting  for  Steel  Corporation. 

Pittsburgh,  June  19. — While  it  is  officially  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy  that  the  estate 
of  Josiah  V.  Thompson,  Uniontown  banker  and  coal 
land  owner,  has  been  sold  to  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh  for  $18,000,000,  the  deal,  in  fact,  has 
not  been  consummated  in  the  absence  of  ratification 
by  the  Lmited  States  District  Court.  Whether  Mr. 
Thompson  can  furnish  clear  titles  to  his  vast  coal 
lands  is  a  question  that  will  have  a  whole  lot  to  do 
with  the  disposition  of  the  court  in  the  matter.  It 
has  been  said  by  those  usually  well  informed  on  Mr. 
Thompson’s  business  affairs  that  he  can  not  give 
clear  title  to  more  than  one-half  of  his  properties  at 
the  most. 

The  Piedmont  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  corporation, 
having  been  formed  about  three  months  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  offer  for  the  Thompson  prop¬ 
erties.  Samuel  McClay,  the  president,  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Reed,  Smith,  Shaw  &  Beal,  and 
is  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  corporation  lawyers. 
John  Irwin,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Trust  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  is  secretary.  He  is  widely  known  in 
banking  circles.  There  are  no  other  officers. 

It  is  the  belief  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  that  the 
Thompson  estate,  especially  the  coal  properties,  will 
if  the  deal  gets  the  court’s  approval,  be  turned  over 
to  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Piedmont  company  was  formed  at  the  instance  of 
the  Frick  company  as  a  purchasing  vehicle.  Should 
the  court  ratify  the  deal,  the  coal  properties  will  be 
developed  and  operated  for  the  Frick  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co.  Mr.  McClay 
has  for  years  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  both  the 
Frick  Coke  Co.  and  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  is  also  attorney  for  the  Union  Trust 
Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Irwin  is  vice-president.  The  Union 
Trust  Co.  is  known  as  a  Frick  institution.  All  of  this 
gives  verisimilitude  to  the  belief  that  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  is  behind  the  deal. 

The  agreement  between  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy 
for  the  Thompson  estate  and  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co. 
is  conditioned  upon  the  court  taking  action  on  the 
matter  not  later  than  December  31,  next. 

Of  the  $18,000,000  received  for  the  entire  Thomp¬ 
son  estate — or  rather  which  will  be  actually  turned 
over  if  the  court  ratifies  the  deal — $5,500,000  will  be 
paid  on  $13,000,000  worth  of  unsecured  claims.  Be¬ 
tween  $12,000,000  and  $13,000,000  will  be  paid  on 
the  secured  claims. 

The  Thompson  estate  includes  vast  tracts  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Much  of  the  coal  lands 
is  in  Greene  and  Washington  counties  of  this  State. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  payment  of  $5,500,- 
000  immediately  and  the  remainder  when  the  court 
takes  action  on  the  sale.  The  Thompson  deal  has 
been  pending  for  more  than  a  year.  The  purchasers 
have  had  $500,000  posted  with  the  Union  Trust  Co. 
for  several  months  as  guarantee  for  the  purchase. 

The  Thompson  troubles  began  on  January  19,  1915, 
when  the  First  National  Bank  of  Uniontown,  which 
was  “an  honor  roll  bank,”  was  closed  bj  order  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  following 
day  receivers  were  appointed  to  liquidate  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  but  later  this  order  was  invalidated 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  To  handle  the 
affairs  of  the  unsecured  creditors,  96  per  cent,  of 
whom  turned  over  their  claims,  a  creditors’  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized.  On  this  committee  were  A. 
R.  Hamilton,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  operator,  and  A. 
C.  Robinson,  Pittsburgh  banker;  Edward  T.  Hitch- 
man,  coal  operator  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  James  A. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  at  Youngstown,  O. ;  A.  Plummer  Austin  and 
G.  S.  Harah  of  Uniontown. 


Stineman,  Slick  &  Buchholz  is  the  name  of  a 
newly  established  Philadelphia  concern,  with  office 
in  the  Croze'r  Building  on  Chestnut  street.  Harvey 
Stineman,  head  of  the  firm,  is  one  of  the  well-known 
South  Fork  family. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

W.  C.  Moulton,  a  Scranton  operator,  was  among 
the  week’s  visitors  from  the  anthracite  region. 

W.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  has  been 
visiting  among  the  Philadelphia  trade  during  the  past 
week. 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  president  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  in  town  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  calling  on  friends  in  the  trade. 

The  Fuel  Engineering  Co.  has  purchased  the  five- 
story  building  at  115  East  18th  street  and  will  oc¬ 
cupy  it  after  alterations  have  been  made. 

B.  C.  Luce,  of  the  Adelphia  Coal  Co.,  is  back  at 
his  office  again  after  being  laid  up  for  nearly  six 
weeks  with  a  broken  ankle.  He  is  still  on  crutches. 

The  office  of  F.  E.  Herriman,  president,  Clear¬ 
field  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  has  been  moved  from  Room 
3006  to  Room  3014  on  the  third  floor. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  being 
captain  of  one  of  the  teams  engaged  in  this  useful 
work. 

S.  M.  Schatzkin,  well  known  to  the  New  York 
coal  trade,  is  now  taking  an  interest  in  oil  properties 
and  is  associated  with  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.  of  this 
city,  and  Cochrane,  Harper  &  Co.  of  Boston,  in  the 
flotation  of  a  large  enterprise  in  that  line. 

Passengers  on  the  subway  are  informed  by  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Subway  Sun  that  the  Inter¬ 
borough’s  coal  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 
31,  1919,.  will  amount  to  $3,197,304,  an  increase  of  84 
per  cent  over  last  year,  when  the  company  paid 
$1,736,935  for  its  coai. 

James  Morrison,  formerly  with  the  Keystone  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  now  lives  at  Albany  and  covers  the 
New  England  States  and  northern  New  York  in  the 
interest  of  the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  Mr. 
Morrison  will  be  recalled  as  the  son  of  an  old-time 
retail  dealer  of  this  city. 

A.  D.  Hammonn,  who  was  conhected  with  Pattison 
&  Bowns  for  about  four  years,  first  as  shipper  and 
later  as  a  salesman,  died  last  Monday  at  Raybrook, 
N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  He  was 
•about  ’  42  years  of  age  and  was  well  known  and 
popular  in  the  local  trade. 

Towing  rates  from  South  Amboy,  Perth  Amboy, 
Arlington,  Elizabethport  and  Port  Johnston  were 
advanced  from  11  to  15  cents  a  ton.  effective  June 
16.  This  puts  them  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  from 
the  upper  ports,  which  were  increased  four  cents 
a  ton  shortly  after  the  boatmen’s  strike  was  ended, 
about  two  months  ago. 

W.  A.  de  Nyse,  who  left  the  Alden  Coal  Mining 
Co.  early  in  the  war  to  enter  the  military  service,  is 
back  in  the  coal  business,  having  become  associated 
with  the  William  Cory-Mann  George  Corporation  of 
26  Beaver  street.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  traffic. 
While  the  movement  of  troops  to  Europe  was  under 
way,  Mr.  de  Nyse  was  Supervisor  of  Fueling  at  the 
port  of  embarkation,  Hoboken. 

Requisitions  are  being  sent  out  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  covering  its  coal  requirements  for  the  last 
half  of  1919,  as  a  result  of  having  received  bids  cov¬ 
ering  less  than  one-half  of  the  tonnage  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  fiscal  year.  One  such  requisition  on 
a  Central  Pennsylvania  operator  with  headquarters 
ir,  this  city  names  $3.36  per  gross  ton  as  the  price 
which  will  be  paid,  and  presumably  all  the  other  op¬ 
erators  in  that  field  who  are  called  upon  to  furnish 
tonnage  will  be  paid  the  same  price  for  the  period 
July  1  to  December  31,  with  the  possibility  of  a  re¬ 
vision  after  the  latter  date. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal 
Co.,  held  at  No.  1  Broadway  last  Monday,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  re-elected:  Charles  F.  Roy, 
president;  Philip  P.  Woods,  vice-president;  A.  Sid¬ 
ney  Davison,  secretary-treasury.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  is  composed  of  the  officers  and  B.  C.  Luce 
ahd  Robert  Roy.  The  company’s  mine  in  Somerset 


County  is  being  equipped  with  electric  haulage,  which 
will  increase  the  capacity  to  600  or  700  tons  a  day 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  consented  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  collection  of  tidewater  demurrage  bills  cov¬ 
ering  the  month  of  May  until  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  has  decided  whether  the  present 
rate  is  too  high  or  not,  provided  each  shipper  gives 
a  bond  for  the  amount  due  under  the  existing  rate. 
This  action  had  previously  been  taken  in  the  case 
of  charges  accruing  during  the  period  December  1  to 
May  1,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York  it  extended  the 
period  for  one  month.  The  ruling  applies  not  only 
to  the  New  York  loading  ports,  but  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads.  An  examiner  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  demurrage  question  in  this  city  next 
Thursday,  the  26th. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

F.  C.  Eckleman,  formerly  connected  with  the  office 
of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.,  now  has  a  salesman’s  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.  of  Toronto,  under 
W.  C.  Denny. 

J.  W.  Whiteley  and  F.  W.  Buckalew,  from  the 
New  York  office  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  visited 
S.  G.  Lund,  manager  of  the  company’s  Buffalo  office 
last  week  while  making  a  general  tour  of  this  terri¬ 
tory. 

Lake  vessel  owners  report  that  iron  ore  is  moving 
at  a  better  rate  now  and  they  hope  the  state  of  dull¬ 
ness  which  has  prevailed  all  the  season  is-  coming  to 
an  end.  Ore  leads  the  lake  trade  and  it  cannot  well 
be  brisk  if  ore  is  slack. 

The  meetings  of  the  local  bituminous  association 
are  not  held  very  regularly  of  late.  President  W. 
D.  Ward  has  been  away  quite  a  good  deal,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  does  not  seem  to  be  business  of  much 
importance  to  look  after. 

Harry  F.  Butler,  of  the  Century  Coal  Co.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  paid  a  short  visit  here  last  week.  Other  Mon¬ 
treal  visitors  of  recent  date  are  George  E.  Dunn, 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Coal  Co. ;  Harry  Aird, 
of  the  Canadian  Import  Co.,  and  R.  A.  Webster. 

Miss  Marguerite  G.  Hamilton,  daughter  of  J.  S. 
Hamilton,  general  northern  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  was  married  on  June  17  to 
Henry  Kart,  who  made  a  fine  reputation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  brass  and  copper  company  of  W. 
A.  Morgan  during  the  war. 

Col.  Anson  Conger  Goodyear,  of  the  Buffalo  & 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  now  in  Europe  with  the 
American  army  of  occupation,  has  been  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  new  department  under  the  administration 
of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  that  of  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal  in  Austria,  with  headquarters  in 
Vienna.  He  will  co-operate  with  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  Vienna.  Operations  will  be  carried  on  at 
Mahrisch-Ostrau,  in  Austrian  Silesia  about  150  miles 
northeast  of  Vienna,  where  coal  mines  are  found. 


Coastwise  Freight  Rates. 

Freight  rates  on  coal  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  remain  practically  unchanged  on  the  following 
basis:  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  60-65  cents; 
New  London,  80  cents;  Providence,  Fall  River  and 
Newport,  $1 ;  New  Bedford,  $1.10. 

To  Boston  and  other  ports  north  of  Cape  Cod 
there  is  a  firmer  tendency.  Owners  are  asking  $1.50 
and  $1.60  to  Boston,  and  $2  to  Portland  and  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Movement  of  coal  to  New  England  by 
water  from  New  York  is  picking  up,  but  there  is 
considerable  detention  at  the  loading  ports,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  anthracite  which  is  in  short 
supply  at  tidewater. 

A  considerable  number  of  schooners  have  been 
chartered  recently  to  carry  anthracite  to  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  on  the  basis  of  $3.50  and  free  dis¬ 
charge  to  Halifax  and  St.  John. 

Barge  rates  from  Hampton  Roads  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  not  changed  lately,  remaining  at  $2  to 
Boston,  $1.75  to  the  Sound  and  about  $2.25  to  Port¬ 
land. 


LONG  ISLAND  DEALERS  HOLD 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Trade  Has  Enjoyable  Affair  at  Close  of  Its 
Most  Successful  Year. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Long  Island 
Coal  and  Building  Material  Dealers’  Association  was 
held  at  the  Tidewater  Inn,  Sayville,,N.  Y.,  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week.  It  was  the  most  successful  gath¬ 
ering  ever  held  by  the  organization,  the  attendance 
numbering  over  150.  The  presence  of  the  building 
material  dealers  and  the  representatives  of  agents 
of  makers  engaged  in  that  line  was  conspicuous, 
and  in  consequence  the  program  was  devoted  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  that  end  of  the  business,  with 
the  exception  of  the  talk  of  G.  W.  F.  Woodside, 
acting  secretary  of  the  State  association,  who  spoke 
on  existing  evils  in  the  selling  of  coal  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  carload  lots. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Edward  Schmidt, 
president,  who  referred  in  his  remarks  to  the  fact 
that  the  Long  Island  retail  trade  had  just  passed 
through  the  most  successful  and  profitable  year  in 
its  career.  A  nominating  committee  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president,  consisting  of  Edward 
Armstrong,  Mineola;  Benjamin  Downing,  Locust 
Valley,  Stanley  Cox,  Wantagh;  Alfred  Baylis, 
Huntington,  and  Arthur  Loper,  Port  Jefferson. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  then  read,  the  only  important  recom¬ 
mendations  being  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  Long  Island  Dealers’  Association, 
and  an  increase  in  the  membership  dues  from  $12 
per  annum  to  $25  a  year  for  active  members  and 
$10  a  year  for  associate  members. 

Thomas  Wright,  of  Rochester,  representing  the 
State  Building  Material  Association,  next  addressed 
the  convention  on  the  value  of  co-operation  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  closely  working  to¬ 
gether.  His  words  were  supplemented  by  those  of 
Mr.  Woodside,  of  the  State  coal  association,  who 
spoke  most  emphatically  on  the  evil  of  direct  ship¬ 
ments  to  consumers  and  told  of  what  the  State  or¬ 
ganization  was  doing  to  create  a  panacea. 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  News  Print  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  importance 
of  association  work,  his  remarks  being  followed  by 
the  words  of  James  S.  Davis,  of  Cross,  Austin  & 
Ireland  Lumber  Co.  The  keynote  of  his  address 
was  a  suggestion  to  introduce  into  the  constitution 
of  all  local  and  State  organizations  the  slogan,  “Co¬ 
operation  is  the  source  of  progress,”  as  a  substitute 
for  the  time-worn  idea  that  competition  is  the  life 
of  trade.  The  war  has  proved  otherwise,  he  pointed 
out. 

The  nominating  committee  then  made  its  reports, 
suggesting  the  following  board,  which  was  passed  in 
regular  order :  President,  Edward  Schmidt,  Mine¬ 
ola;  vice-president,  H.  H.  Tinkham,  Amityville; 
treasurer,  George  W.  Baldwin,  Westburg.  Execu¬ 
tive  committee  (2  years),  Daniel  Wood,  Farming- 
dale;  John  E.  King,  Islip ;  Herbert  Conklin;  (1 
year),  Frank  F,  Barrett,  Huntington;  R.  W.  Latham, 
Frank  Garvey,  New  Hyde  Park;  Stanley  Cox,  Wan¬ 
tagh. 

The  assembly  enjoyed  a  splendid  shore  dinner, 
following  which  Leslie  W.  Sprague,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  spoke  briefly  on  the  need  of  each 
member  “producing”  to  the  utmost.  While  he  was 
joined  with  heartily  in  spirit,  some  of  the  members 
asked  how  production  could  be  stimulated  with  wages 
at  present  level  and  workers  unwilling  to  do  their 
share.  The  subject  is  one  beyond  the  retail  coal 
dealer.  A  very  humorous  philosophical  discourse 
was  then  engaged  in  by  Douglas  Malloch,  president 
of  the  American  Press  Humorists,  Chicago. 

It  was  the  most  successful  gathering  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Long  Island  organization. 


The  city  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  2,800  tons  of  coal  to  the  Westchester 
Coal  &  Supply  Co.  at  $10.60  per  ton. 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

CIn  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  cOal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 

service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
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CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

C.  L.  Perkins,  the  Chicago  representative  of  the 
Matthew  Addy  Co.,  came  in  to  the  general  office  for 
a  few  days  this  week. 

J.  R.  Ratterman,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  has 
just  returned  from  a  coal  contracting  trip  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  Toledo  and  Detroit. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange 
will  be  held  on  the  famous  Cody  farm,  near  Coving¬ 
ton,  on  the  Lexington  Pike,  June  24. 

J.  M.  Humphries,  as  Cincinnati  representative,  has 
opened  a  sales  office  in  the  Union  Central  building 
for  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis. 

Vice-President  Arthur  Hale,  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  visited  the  Cincinnati  office 
of  his  company  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Coal  Operators 
Association  of  the  Williamson  field  at  Williamson 
on  the  26th  inst.  A  number  of  Cincinnati  operators 
will  attend. 

The  Purchasifig  Department  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Administration,  is  asking  for  bids  on  high 
grade  “Pocahontas  coal  mined  in-  Ohio.”  Cincinnati 
producers  who  received  the  notice  have  written  the 
department  that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  iust  what 
to  do  in  response. 

T.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  and  other 
Cincinnati  coal  men,  attended  the  funeral  of  Dr.  F. 
H.  Becker,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  last  Friday.  Dr. 
Becker  was  very  largely  interested  in  coal  opera¬ 
tions  and  was  the  son-in-law  of  W.  J.  Pritchard, 
president  of  the  Long  Flame  Coal  Co.,  and  other  big 
producing  corporations  of  that  section. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Cincinnati 
Coal  Exchange  on  Tuesday,  the  resignation  of  R.  A. 
Colter  as  president  of  the  exchange  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted  and  it  was  agreed  to  relieve  him  of  burden¬ 
some  duties  and  insist  on  his  continuing  at  the  head 
of  the  exchange.  Mr.  Colter  has  been  in  bad  health 
and  his » resignation  was  due  to  this  fact.  He  is 
now  at  Atlantic  City  trying  to  recuperate. 

S.  H.  Goodloe,  of  the  Wilhelmina  Coal  Co.,  Will¬ 
iamson,  W.  Va..  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday.  T.  S. 
Crockett,  of  the  Leckie  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  was  a 
Cincinnati  visitor  on  Monday.  R.  Lowe  McKee,  of 
J.  W.  Lowe  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  circulating  in  coal 
circles  here  on  Wednesday.  John  Silk,  of  the 
Edwards  &  Bradford  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago,  paid 
the  Cincinnati  coal  crowd  a  visit  on  Saturday.  J.  R. 
Turner,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  was  a  coal  visitor  to 
Cincinnati  on  Tuesday. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  in  this  city  last  Thursday,  there  was 
a  very  earnest  discussion  of  the  question  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  on  domestic  sizes  but  nothing  was  done 
on  the  subject.  There  was  a  dinner  at  the  Sinton 
Hotel,  attended  by  more  than  100  representatives  of 
smokeless  production,  most  of  them  from  the  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Winding  Gulf  and  New  River  fields.  They 
came  here  on  a  special  trdin  from  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  where  they  had  been  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  Association.  There  was  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Honwald,  of  Chicago,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Coal  Operators’  Association  of  Southern 
Illinois  and  an  address  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Wash¬ 
ington.  executive  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

After  many  attempts  to  get  in  a  vacation,  Samuel 
Schiveley,  the  live-wire  Jenkintown  dealer,  has  at 
last  hied  himself  to  the  Adirondacks  for  a  short 
rest. 

The  new  H.  E.  Strathman  coal  yard  in  Olney  is 
gradually  shaping  up  and  this  rapidly  growing  firm 
will  soon  be  in  better  position  than  ever  to  take 
care  of  their  trade  in  that  fast  developing  section 
of  the  city. 

The  clerks  in  the  shipping  and  sales  offices  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  have 
made  an  early  start  on  their  vacations,  many  of 
them  having  started  this  month  in  anticipation  of 
an  early  fall  rush  in  the  coal  business. 

The  retailers  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an 
increased  delivery  cost,  as  the  drivers  have  made  a 
request  for  higher  wages.  One  of  the  demands  is 
that  the  yards  be  closed  all  day  Saturday  during 
July  and  August,  and  indicative  of  the  wage  demands 
it  can  be  said  that  they  are  asking  $25  a  week  for 
drivers  of  two-horse  teams. 

The  coal  yard  at  American  and  Somerset  streets, 
formerly  occupied  by  John  O'Brien  until  his  retire- 
mem  several  years  ago,  has  been  leased  to  a  new 
coai  firm.  For  the  past  several  years  it  has  been 
used  as  storage  for  steam  coals  by  several  nearby 
manufacturing  plants,  one  of  which  purchased  the 
yard  for  that  purpose.  It  is  understood  the  new 
firm  will  operate  under  the  name  of  the  Oxford 
Coal  Co. 


Coal  Men  See  Life’s  Miseries. 

Retail  coal  men  have  their  troubles  like  everyone, 
and  perhaps  they  are  in  closer  touch  with  more  of 
this  life’s  real  miseries  than  most  people,  other  than 
doctors  and  ministers,  for  the  poor  are  always  with 
us. 

Buying  coal  in  small  quantities  is  ofttimes  a  neces¬ 
sity  either  of  the  purse  or  for  lack  of  room,  and 
when  to  the  ordinary  price  is  added  the  extra  costs 
of  carrying  coal  upstairs,  the  $20  per  ton  now  com¬ 
plained  of  is  only  an  ordinary  charge.  Improvident 
people  there  will  always  be,  but  the  irony  of  the 
necessity  of  supplying  one  big  ten-room  house  with 
coal  enough  for  a  good-sized  tenement,  when  the 
first-named  apartment  has  but  one  occupant  and  a 
servant,  while  the  last-named  contains  dozens  of 
grown  people  and  small  children,  is  apparent.  It 
seems  as  if  the  division  might  be  fairer ;  but  so  it  is ! 

The  point  made  often  by  newspapers,  about  the 
high  prices  charged  for  coal  in  small  quantities  as 
compared  with  those  charged  the  railroads  for  in¬ 
stance,  seems  silly  to  the  coal  man,  because  his  ex¬ 
pense  of  delivery  goes  up  very  fast  when  going  from 
door  to  door  with  a  few  bags.  Some  of  the  New 
England  cities,  with  the  proverbial  Yankee  thrif J, 
have  overcome  part  of  this  cost  by  supplying  the 
corner  grocery  stores  with  fuel  of  different*  kinds, 
all  packed  and  ready  to  carry  home,  and,  like  the 
daily  baker  and  milkman,  the  store  receives  its  24 
hours’  supplies  regularly.  S.  D.  L. 

The  Cy.  S.  Collins  Koal  Co.  is  a  new  retail  cor¬ 
poration  at  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Deatrick  has  purchased  the  retail  coal 
business  of  George  I.  King,  at  Middletown,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater 


Broken  . 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat  . 

Rice  . 

Barley  . 

“Highest  quotations 


Mines. 


White  Ash. 

- A - - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Lower  Ports. 


$5  95  $7.80 

5.95— 6.45f  7.80-8.30t 

6.20-6.70f  8.05— 8.55f 

6.30-6.55t  8.15-8.40t 

4.90  6.65 

2.75-3.40*  4.50-5.15* 

2.25-2.75*  4.00-4.50* 

.90-2.25*  2.65^.00* 


represent  Company  circular. 


Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

_ A _ _  _ _ A - 


' - F 

o.  b.  New  York 

r 

A 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.1 5-6.35J 

8.00-8.30+ 

6.40 

8.25 

6.40-6.70+ 

8.25— 8.55f 

6.80 

8.65 

6.40-6.55+ 

8.25-8.401 

6.80 

8.65 

5.00 

6.80 

5.25 

7.00 

fLowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

New  River  and  Pocahontas  is  selling  at  $7.90  a 
gross  ton  on  cars  at  Mystic  Wharf,  Boston,  this 
week.  Pennsylvania  coals  vary  in  price  from  50  to 
75  cents,  according  to  quality.  Some  high  grade 
Pennsylvanias  are  bringing  up  to  $6.40,  or  about  $1.50 
a  ton  less  than  the  New  River  coal.  This  means 
say  from  $2.75  to  $2.95  at  the  mines,  plus  a  freight 
rate  of  $3.70  a  gross  ton,  or  $3.30  a  net  ton. 

The  steamer  Yankee,  which  went  down  in  a  crash 
off  Fire  Island  with  the  Italian  steamer  Argentina, 
was  on  her  way  from  Norfolk  to  Boston  with  3,000 
tons  of  coal  for  the  Burton-Furber  Co.  Although 
owned  by  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Yankee  was  being 
operated  by  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son,  of  Boston,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  coal  carrying  from  Norfolk 
to  Boston  and  other  New  England  ports. 

James  J.  Storrow,  whose  service  as  New  England 
fuel  administrator  is  well  remembered  by  everyone 
in  the  trade  in  this  section  of  the  country,  paid  all 
of  the  expenses  for  conducting  the  campaign  for  the 
Boy  Scouts  last  week.  This  information  was  not 
made  public  but  was  learned  by  the  Journal’s  corre¬ 
spondent.  Nearly  every  dealer  in  the  trade  in  New 
England  joined  the  Scouts  as  an  associate  member, 
not  to  mention  many  of  their  employes. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  among  some  of  the  whole¬ 
salers  in  Boston  that,  despite  Railroad  Administrator 
Hines’s  declaration  that  he  will  not  again  advance 
freight  rates  on  the  railroads,  that  a  raise  will  be 
forthcoming  within  60  days  and  that  it  will  be  for  15 
per  cent.  Water  rates  of  $1.25  and  $1.60  on  “out¬ 
side”  shipments  are  said  to  be  almost  sure  to  jump 
to  $2  before  long.  If  the  rail  lines  advance  their 
charges  the  steamers  and  barges  will,  most  likely, 
not  be  slow  to  follow. 

This  week  the  price  of  coke  at  retail  was  advanced 
by  the  most  important  concerns  which  produce  it 
and  sell  direct  to  customers,  to  $9.50  a  ton,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  cents.  The  advance  is  attributed  to 
several  things,  notably  to  the  “constantly  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  for 
coking  purposes,”  to  a  shortage  of  cars  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine,  Boston  &  Albany  and  New  Haven  RRs. 
and  a  steady  increase  in  the  overhead  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  coke.  The  retail  price  had  stood  still  at 
$9  a  ton  since  February,  since  which  anthracite  coal 
has  advanced  from  $11  to  $12  by  two  50-cent  jumps. 
Another  advance  in  the  price  of  coke  is  said  to  be 
in  the  air  for  July  1,  so  as  to  make  the  price  $10  at 
retail. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  returned 
to  Johnstown  Wednesday  evening  from  a  business 
trip  to  New  York. 

W.  J.  Koontz,  of  the  Operators  Coal  Co.,  Mrs. 
Koontz  and  son,  Joseph,  left  this  week  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile  tour  of  Eastern  cities. 

F.  F.  Osborn,  of  the  Osborn-Mostollor  Co., 
has  returned  to  Johnstown  following  an  extended 
business  trip  to  Eastern  cities. 

A.  F.  Finneran  and  A.  W.  Louther  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Jenner  field,  were  in 
Somerset  on  business  this  week. 


The  small  town  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  is  important 
as  a  coal-consuming  point  in  view  of  the  large  glass¬ 
works  there  located.  They  use  about  150,000  tons  a 
year  of  low  sulphur  gas  coal,  and  as  the  glass  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  flourishing  at  the  present  time  they  are 
buying  freely  right  along.  A  prominent  dealer  there 
who  handles  considerable  of  this  business  is  A.  G. 
Maretti,  who  is  also  the  owner  of  a  hotel,  and  has 
for  a  long  time  held  the  position  of  city  clerk,  is¬ 
suing  all  manner  of  licenses  as  required  by  our  much- 
regulated  daily  life  at  the  present  time. 


Edwin  S.  Skeen  has  moved  his  office  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  to  the  Equitable 
Budding,  Baltimore.  He  was  formerly  the  Assistant 
Fuel  Administrator  for  Maryland. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  encouraging  reports  of  coal  trade  con¬ 
ditions,  so  commonly  heard  in  bituminous 
circles,  find  reflection  in  the  official  returns  of 
the  l  S.  Geological  Survey.  For  five  weeks 
now  the  charted  line  of  production  has  been 
steady  with  a  rising  tendency.  While  it  is  still 
much  below  1917  and  1918  lines,  it  is  now 
getting  to  a  point  where  it  will  soon  approach 
certain  of  the  notable  dips  that  occurred  in 
the  records  of  the  two  years  referred  to.  We 
may  safely  assert,  in  fact,  that  the  conditions 
of  early  spring  have  been  definitely  left  be¬ 
hind.  and  few  indeed  are  the  pessimists  found 
in  the  trade.  It  is  true  that  there  is  none  of 
the  war-order  activity  that  was  such  a  won¬ 
derful  feature  of  industry  last  year,  but  other 
enterprises,  individually  smaller  but  much 
more  numerous,  are  gradually  speeding  up 
and  utilizing  tonnage  on  a  very  large  scale. 
As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  well  that '  the 
country  is  not  calling  for  such  tonnage  as  we 
required  last  year,  for  under  the  circumstances 
of  today  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  it  out. 

The  exodus  of  alien  labor  is  reaching 
alarming  proportions,  and  with  very  little  in 
the  way  of  immigration  to  be  expected,  the 
fact  that  shortages,  accompanied  by  high 
prices,  are  not  only  possible  but  probable,  is 
realized  by  many  of  the  buyers.  Our  ex¬ 
changes  from  abroad  tell  us  how  serious  is  the 
coal  supplv  outlook  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
is  found  that  many  circumstances  as  to  labor 
and  distribution  are  duplicated  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a  large 
foreign  demand  for  coal.  We  do  not  base 
our  calculations  on  the  million-ton  unit,  so 
freely  spoken  of  in  some  circles,  but  recog¬ 
nizing  that  orders  for  many  thousands  of  tons 
are  in  the  market  on  a  firm  basis,  calling  for 
the  highest  grade’  of  coal,  we  realize  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  export  trade  are  apt  to 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  situation  this 
year. 

When  consumers  are  paying  freight  rang¬ 
ing  from  $20  to  as  much  as  $35  or  more  per 
ton.  a  slight  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  coal 
itself  at  the  mine  is  of  no  practical  conse¬ 
quence.  As  a  result,  the  foreign  buyers  are 
taking  steps  to  secure  the  best  possible  tonnage 
on  this  side,  that  nothing  may  lie  lost  through 
the  transportation  of  coal  having  low  efficien¬ 
cy-  T  heir  demands  upon  the  tonnage  of  high- 
grade  coal  have  alreadv  affected’  fhe  contract 


situation  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
few  concerns  are  prepared  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tract  obligations  for  high-grade  coal  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  several  months.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  a  small  percentage  of  extra  de¬ 
mand  having  an  important  effect  upon  the 
market.  We  do  not  overlook  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  still  prevails  among  some  large  buyers 
that  as  they  were  able  to  get  along  under  the 
most  strenuous  war-time  conditions  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  under  present  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity,  so  they  are  inclined  to  slumber  a  bit 
these  summer  days  and  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself.  One  thing  they  should  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  there  is  no  Fuel  Administration 
organization  to  help  them  out  of  difficulties 
this  year.  It  is  true  that  the  bureau  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  a  technical  sense,  but  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  coal  distribution  is  now,  practically 
speaking,  in  the  hands  of  operators  and  other 
shippers. 

Those  familiar  with  the  regulatory  activi¬ 
ties  of  last  year  must  know  that  it  was  only  by 
acts  bordering  on  the  arbitrary  and  the  unjust 
that  some  concerns  were  supplied  with  coal. 
As  a  measure  of  war-time  necessity  certain 
interests  had  to  have  tonnage  no  matter  how 
great  a  hardship  it  might  work  on  other  less- 
essential  interests.  This  year,  happily,  the 
ordinary  operations  of  commerce  can  be  re¬ 
stored  and  buyers  must  have  recourse  to  their 
own  purchasing  powers  to  secure  the  fuel  that 
they  need.  Those  who  have  surmised  from  the 
weakness  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  that 
there  was  to  be  a  return  to  the  demoralized 
conditions  of  past  years  undoubtedly  have  a 
surprise  in  store  for  them. 

Already  we  learn  that  the  increased  spot 
demand  upon  Pittsburgh  producers  has 
caused  a  stiffening  tendency  in  prices  and  the 
$3  price  is  confidently  looked  forward  to, 
while  in  the  [Middle  West  there  continues  to 
be  quiet  comment  as  to  a  $4  mine  price  later 
on.  Because  of  actualities  or  good  salesman¬ 
ship  the  export  feature  is  being  played  up  in 
great  style  in  the  western  territory,  and  with 
the  customary  activity  in  the  lake  shipping 
demand,  the  trade  is  in  remarkable  good  con¬ 
dition,  considering  the  time  of  the  year.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  thing,  it  will  be  recalled,  to 
have  a  protracted  hot  wave  spread  over  the 
corn-belt  about  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
days  and  weeks  ensue  during  which  it  seems 
most  inappropriate  to  even  suggest  the  pur- 
•chasing  of  coal  for  next  season’s  require¬ 
ments.  Salesmen  with  any  extended  degree 


of  experience  on  the  road  will  vouch  for  this 
statement,  we  are  confident. 

Only  in  the  upper  tidewater  market  is  there 
any  pronounced  ease  in  the  situation  at  pres¬ 
ent.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  appear  to 
have  received  rather  an  overdose  of  uncon¬ 
signed  coal  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  while  that 
has  been  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  the  ef¬ 
fect  thereof  has  been  a  feature  of  the  trade 
situation  for  several  weeks.  Yet.  even  at 
tidewater  a  better  price  situation  prevails  and 
the  fact  that  increased  production  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  firm  and  in  some  cases  advancing 
prices  indicates  very  definitely  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  demand. 

The  anthracite  situation  continues  exceed¬ 
ingly  strong.  There  has  been  a  change  little 
less  than  remarkable  in  that  situation  in  a  few 
weeks.  Beginning  with  a  heavy  demand  for 
egg  and  stove  coal,  the  improving  tendency 
has  reached  down  the  line,  practically  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  sizes.  Chestnut  was  next  to 
receive  attention.  Then  we  were  able  to  say 
that  pea  was  in  good  demand  and  now  there 
is  a  better  report  on  buckwheat.  There  are 
even  many  concerns  who  state  that  they  are 
well  fixed  with  regard  to  rice  and  barley  or¬ 
ders,  though  the  fact  that  certain  oil  refine¬ 
ries  and  sugar  refineries  have  changed  over 
to  petroleum  fuel,  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  business  of  certain  companies,  as  those  in¬ 
dustries  buy  in  such  huge  volume,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  anthracite  tonnage  is  one  not 
susceptible  to  material  extension.  There  is  a 
reduction  in  volume  this  year  and  while,  of 
■course,  there  was  some  saving  in  requirements 
during  the  past  season,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  same  conditions  will  prevail  during  the 
ensuing  season,  and  with  a  reduced  output  the 
result  can  readily  be  calculated. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted,  and  the 
facts  are  well  substantiated,  that  thd  produc¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  is  steadily  becoming  more 
difficult  and  this  year  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that 
the  absence  of  deadwork  during  1917  and 
1918  is  having  its  effect.  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  coal  during  those  years  and  so 
notable  was  the  shortage  of  man-power  that 
it  seemed  prudent  to  get  out  as  much  coal  as 
could  be  obtained  from  available  workings, 
and  let  the  prosecution  of  advance  prepara¬ 
tions  be  deferred  to  some  more  opportune 
time.  In  brief,  the  plan  with  many  operators 
was,  seemingly,  to  take  care  of  the  present 
and  let  the  future  look  out  for  itself. 

Now  it  is  found  that  the  scarcity  of  labor 
is  even  more  pronounced  than  before.  There 
is  less  average  efficiency  per  day  worked  and 
a  tendency  to  curtail  number  of  days  worked 
to  enjoy  picnics,  fishing  and  other  rural  di¬ 
versions  and  rely  on  the  high  rate  of  daily 
compensation  to  take  care  of  the  family  ex¬ 
pense  account.  The  result  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  output  figures  and  by'  reason  of  colliery 
conditions  it  is  recognized  that  augumentation 
of  the  tonnage  is  by  no  means  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter. 

Therefore,  the  trade  should  accept  in  all 
good  faith  the  admonitions  to  get  in  coal  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  be  secured,  not  making  too 
much  of  a  feature  of  certain  sizes,  but  getting 
in  any  tonnage  that  is  available  and  which  it 
is  probable  the  consumers  of  one  locality  will 
take.  The  experiences  of  the  past  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  one  particular 
size,  for  “coal  is  coal’’  when  it  conies  to  a 
pinch,  and  if  stove  coal  cannot  be  had,  chest¬ 
nut  will  serve  the  purpose  in  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  just  as  well,  and  in  some  instances 
better. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Situation  in  Domestic  Coal  Getting  Tighter,  While  Steam  Sizes  Show  Some  Improvement — 
Less  Cheap  Bituminous  Offering  as  More  Tonnage  Is  Absorbed  by  Contracts. 


W.  VA.  OUTPUT  AND  PRICES. 


Tonnage  Increasing  in  Districts  Where  Car 
Supply  Is  Plentiful. 


Anthracite  producers  are  unable  to  make 
any  noticeable  headway  toward  catching  up 
with  the  demand  for  prepared  coal.  Rather, 
they  seem  to  be  getting  further  behind.  Not 
only  is  the  call  for  stove  and  egg  growing 
more  urgent,  as  evidenced  by  the  offering  of 
higher  premiums,  but  other  sizes  are  be¬ 
coming  tighter.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
chestnut  and  pea.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
those  sizes  take  another  ten-cent  advance  on 
July  1  has  brought  in'  a  certain  number  of 
additional  orders  this  week,  but  that  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  minor  influence  in  causing 
dealers  to  buy  more  freely. 

Apparently  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  the  trade  is  bent  on  stocking  up  with 
the  two  smaller  domestic  sizes  while  it  is 
still  possible  to  obtain  them  freely  at  the 
circular.  It  is  recognized  that  stove  and  egg 
will  probably  be  scarce  right  through  the 
summer  and  fall,  so  that  substitutes  will 
have  to  be  taken  in  the  end  and  that  the 
latter  may  also  be  in  short  supply  before 
many  weeks.  So  the  retailers  are  showing 
more  of  a  disposition  to  take  what  they  can 
get,  and  are  advising  their  customers  to  do 
the  same.  This  advice  is  being  followed  in 
many  cases,  with  the  result  that  stocks  are 
not  accumulating  in  yards  to  the  extent  they 
would  otherwise. 

Considerable  tonnage  has  been  lost  in  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  by  local  strikes. 
The  larger  independents  continue  their 
policy  of  sticking  pretty  close  to  the  circular 
and  taking  care  of  their  regular  trade  as 
well  as  possible.  The  tonnage  available  to 
the  highest  bidder  is  relatively  small,  and  for 
that  reason  buyers  are  bidding  up  prices 
faster  than  would  be  the  case  if  there  were 
more  sources  of  supply. 

While  the  local  retail  trade  is  taking  a 
limited  arrtount  of  premium  coal  at  prices 
ranging  from  25  to  50  cents  above  the  cir¬ 
cular,  the  strongest  demand  for  this  coal  is 
in  the  line  trade,  notably  in  Canada,  the 
West  and  New  England.  In  those  sections 
premiums  of  75  cents  and  even  $1.00  are 
frequent,  the  highest  figures  being  realized 
on  straight  lots  of  egg  and  stove. 

Steam  sizes  show  some  improvement.  No,. 
1  buckwheat  is  in  considerably  better  de¬ 
mand,  and  certain  of  the  independent  ship¬ 
pers  who  were  making  concessions  on  this 
size  a  short  while  back  are  now  holding  for 
the  circular.  Rice  is  also  moving  better,  and 
even  barley  shows  a  moderate  gain. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Slightly  more  active  buying,  accompanied 
by  greater  price  stability,  tells  the  story  of 
the  bituminous  trade  in  a  few  words.  Ac¬ 
tivity  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  the 
average  seller  can  sit  back  and  wait  for 
buyers  to  come  to  him,  but  well-directed 
efforts  to  sell  coal  are  more  productive  of 
results  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  same 
way,  inquiries  that  come  into  coal  offices 
unsolicited  are  developing  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  orders.  Another  feature  is  the  heavier 
volume  of  shipments  on  contract,  which 
means  more  tonnage  handled  regardless  of 
the  success  of  sales  organizations  in  round¬ 
ing  up  small  orders. 


The  greatest  expansion  has  been  in  the 
line  trade,  partly  because  New  England  is 
calling  for  more  coal  and  is  taking  an  ab¬ 
normally  large  percentage  of  it  all-rail.  With 
water  freights  on  their  present  level  many 
buyers  Down  East  find  it  is  a  money  saving 
proposition  to  take  all-rail  shipments.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  that  route  is  that  they 
can  get  coal  from  a  particular  mine,  whereas 
if  they  take  water  delivery  this  is  usually 
out  of  the  question,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
bituminous  tonnage  handled  through  the 
New  York  loading  ports  is  still  being  pooled. 
Some  consumers,  in  fact,  are  so  averse  to 
buying  pool  coal  that  they  are  taking  rail 
deliveries  even  when  it  means  extra  expense. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  high  freight 
rates  from  Hampton  Roads,  which  is  caus¬ 
ing  New  England  industries  to  rely  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  coal  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  past  years.  But  the  heavy  rail  move¬ 
ment  to  New  England  is  beginning  to  clog 
up  the  gateways.  Not  only  does  this  fore¬ 
shadow  trouble  for  consumers  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  certain  to  lead  to  car  shortage 
unless  remedied.  Car  troubles  are  already 
reported  in  spots  and  in  some  fields  empties 
are  being  allotted  on  a  mine-rating  bas.is. 

There  is  less  cheap  bituminous  offering, 
both  by  reason  of  the  larger  tonnage  being 
absorbed  by  contracts  and  the  fact  that  some 
producers  have  grown  tired  of  selling  at  a 
loss  and  are  closing  down  their  mines  rather 
than  accept  unprofitable  orders.  The  great¬ 
est  strengthening  has  occurred  in  the  better 
grades,  but  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are 
taking  a  lot  of  high  volatile  coal  on  con¬ 
tracts  recently  awarded  is  having  a  steady¬ 
ing  effect  on  that  part  of  the  market. 

A  healthier  situation  exists  at  tidewater, 
so  far  as  the  better  pools  are  concerned. 
Movement  is  a  little  more  active  and  ship¬ 
pers  are  more  cautious  about  sending  ton¬ 
nage  down  here  in  excess  of  their  known 
requirements. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 


handled  over  all  the 

railroad  coal 

piers  in 

New  York  harbor  for 

several  weeks  past : 

Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

Week  of— 

cite. 

nous. 

April  24-30  . 

.  6,835 

6.208 

May  1-7 . 

.  '6.604 

5.292 

May  8-14 . 

.  6,343 

5,384 

May  15-21 . 

.  6,043 

5,183 

May  22-28  . 

.  5,354 

6,348 

May  29- June  4 . 

.  4,617 

5,495 

June  5-1 1  . 

.  5,395 

5,838 

June  12-18  . 

.  5,884 

5,510 

June  19-25  . 

.  6,250 

5,789 

WANTED 

Salesman  for  coal  handling  machinery  for 
New  England  States.  Company  manufac¬ 
tures  Wagon  Loaders,  Portable  Belt  Con¬ 
veyors,  Bag  Loading  Machines,  Clam  Shell 
Buckets,  and  Complete  Coal  Unloading 
Plants.  Commission  basis  only.  State 
qualifications.  Address  Box  7,  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  26. — Production  was 
still  being  curtailed  during  the  third  week  of  June 
by  a  shorfage  of  cars,  though  not  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  in  previous  weeks,  particularly  in  certain 
districts.  In  northern  West  Virginia  cars  were  be¬ 
coming  somewhat  more  scarce,  and  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  State,  production  had  been 
knocked  galley-west  by  a  strike  of  men  in  the  shops 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

Owing  to  betterment  in  transportation  conditions, 
it  was  possible  to  increase  production  generally 
throughout  the  State,  though  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement,  especially  as  to  certain  kinds  of  coal. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  all  kinds  of  coal  are 
showing  greater  activity.  Smokeless  is  especially 
active  in  all  markets,  and  it  was  found  possible  to 
ship  more  smokeless  coal  during  the  week  ending 
June  21  than  in  previous  weeks,  owing  to  a  better 
car  supply,  the  bulk  of  smokeless  coal  going  tc 
eastern  points. 

While,  generally  speaking,  there  was  no  marked 
advance  in  prices,  yet  there  was  a  stronger  tone  tc 
the  market,  those  who  have  been  holding  back  ir 
preparing  for  future  needs  apparently  having  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  buying  their  coa 
now  before  it  is  too  late.  Not  only  is  the  navy  using 
more  coal,  but  coal  for  export  and  bunkering  i; 
moving  to  the  east  in  large  quantities,  and  inquiries 
for  prices  on  large  contracts  are  becoming  more 
plentiful. 

Ten  Per  Cent  Gain  in  New  River  Tonnage. 

There  was  at  least  a  ten  per  cent  improvement  ir 
production  in  the  New  River  district  during  thi 
third  week  of  June,  owing  to  a  better  car  suppb 
and  to  a  slight  improvement  in  labor  conditions 
Approximately  75  per  cent  of  such  coal  was  moving 
eastward  to  tide,  while  about  15  per  cent  was  going 
to  the  lakes  and  10  per  cent  to  inland  points  in  th 
West.  New  River  operators  report  that  export  am 
bunker  business  is  improving  very  rapidly,  whil 
navy  needs  are  also  much  larger  than  heretofore 
New  River  mine-run  is  averaging,  for  contract 
about  $2.75  a  ton  and  in  the  open  market  $3  a  tor 
Spot  orders  for  prepared  sizes  are  ranging  fron 
$4.25  to  $4.50  and  even  higher.  Contract  lump  am 
egg  is  running  from  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Evidence  of  improving  conditions  in  the  Kanawh 
field  is  found  in  the  fact  that  more  buyers  are  clos 
ing  contracts.  While  little  or  no  change  in  price 
was  observed  last  week,  there  was  a  much  bette 
tone  to  the  market.  One  inquiry  for  prices  on 
single  order  of  100,000  tons  is  noted,  the  coal  prot 
ably  being  for  export.  Ordinary  steam  coal  seem 
a  little  more  active,  though  the  price  remains  un 
changed.  Lake  shipments  are  increasing.  Unfor 
tunatelv,  the  mines  of  the  district  have  been  unabl 
to  make  much  headway  in  producing  more  co: 
owing  to  their  inability  to  secure  cars,  productio 
being  only  about  60  per  cent  during  the  third  wee 
of  June.  Mine-run  was  still  quoted  at  $2  and  $2.2 
a  ton  for  spot  and  contract,  respectively. 

Production  in  the  Logan  field  has  reached  it 
maximum  for  the  present  year,  being  204.000  ton 
or  only  7,000  tons  below  the  output  for  the  cot 
responding  week  of  1918.  In  a  week  the  outpi 
ascended  from  181,000  tons  to  204,000  tons.  Price 
in  the  Logan  field  average  about  the  same  as  tho; 
in  the  Kanawha  field. 

The  strike  of  Norfolk  &  Western  shop  men  co: 
the  mines  of  the  Pocahontas  district  just  140, 0( 
tons  in  production  in  a  week,  the  output  being  ri 
duced  from  309,000  tons  to  196,000  tons.  Prices  < 
Pocahontas  coal  are  rapidly  advancing. 

A  car  shortage  impends  in  the  northern  We 
Virginia  fields,  although  the  pinch  has  not  yet  bee 
felt.  Shipments  continued  to  be  heavy  last  wee 
at  least  as  far  as  eastern  business  was  concerns 
lake  and  other  western  shipments  still  being  con 
paratively  light.  There  was  an  increased  demar 
for  export,  gas  and  by-product  coals. 
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SPOT  COAL  SCARCE  AT  PHIL  A. 


Anthracite  Consumers  Continue  Indifferent — 
Improvement  Expected  in  Soft  Coal. 

While  all  the  retailers  are  expecting  the  trade  to 
ease  off  any  day.  especially  since  summer  seems  to 
have  arrived  for  good,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
all  have  yet  more  orders  than  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  promptly.  They  all  say  the  new  business 
coming  in  does  not  amount  to  much,  yet  it  often, 
in  a  day.  amounts  to  more  than  the  deliveries  made. 

The  heavy  demand  continues  to  be  for  stove  and 
chestnut,  although  some  yards  are  beginning  to  add 
a  little  to  the  stock  of  the  latter.  So  far  this  month 
the  shipments,  though,  have  not  been  anywhere  near 
the  volume  which  the  dealers  had  been  led  to  expect, 
and  the  belief  is  strong  among  them  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  shipping  the  coal  to  other  markets.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  companies  will  make  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  here  about  one  week  in  each  month  right  up 
to  next  October.  That  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
larger  shippers  for  several  years,  and  while  it  at 
ymes  embarrasses  some  dealers  to  receive  heavy 
shipments  in  such  a  short  time,  the  complaints  are 
never  very  serious. 

The  consumers  are  not  particularly  urgent  for  de¬ 
liveries  just  at  this  time,  the  only  real  pressure  com¬ 
ing  from  those  householders  who,  with  the  close  of 
school,  are  anxious  to  get  the  coal  in  their  cellars 
before  they  depart  for  their  summer  homes.  As 
most  of  these  orders  call  for  stove  coal,  many  of 
them  will  be  disappointed  and  will  have  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  opening  their  houses  during 
the  summer  to  receive  the  coal. 

While  the  companies  all  advise  that  pea  coal  is 
fully  taken,  it  can  be  said  that  no  great  quantity  is 
being  taken  in  by  consumers  at  this  time.  The 
stocks  in  the  dealers’  yards  are  growing  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  abandoned  the  hope  of 
a  lower  price  on  this  size.  Egg,  a  size,  which  is  also 
usually  heavy  here  in  summer,  is  in  extreme  de¬ 
mand.  with  even’  dealer  asking  for  shipments.  This 
demand  is  explained  by  one  dealer  as  due  to  ex¬ 
tensive  adoption  of  the  pipeless  furnace  idea  in  so 
many  small  houses  during  the  past  two  years. 

There  is  no  particular  improvement  in  the  steam 
trade,  as  buckwheat  continues  to  be  the  only  junior 
size  in  any  kind  of  demand.  Rice,  boiler  and  barley 
continue  to  go  into  the  storage  yards. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  market  shows  no  particular 
changes,  but  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  it  has  -not 
lost  ground,  as  might  be  expected  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Even  before  the  reported  signing  of  the 
peace  terms,  there  was  a  growing  feeling  through¬ 
out  the  trade  of  a  general  improvement  in  industry, 
which  is  now  being  reflected  in  the  soft  coal  trade. 

Numerous  concerns,  who  in  the  past  months  have 
been  solicited  for  contracts,  now  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  not  being  the  desirable  customers 
they  thought  they  were.  Certainly  they  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  the  advantage  of  lower  prices,  for 
the  market  has  been  stable  in  this  respect  so  long 
that  the  general  tendency  is  to  higher  figures  in  the 
next  ninety '  days,  if  not  sooner. 

Recently  it  has  grown  even  harder  to  get  good 
coals  on  spot  orders,  and  more  than  one  shipper  re¬ 
ported  that  they  have  none  to  offer,  putting  most  of 
their  output  on  contracts. 

There  has  been  very  little  price  variation  recently, 
with  Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork  grades  both 
holding  around  $2.90  to  $3.15.  Clearfield  has  been 
offered  around  $2.70@2.85,  and  Somerset  $2.65@2. 75. 
Sales  of  ordinary  mine-run  Fairmont  have  been 
made  at  $1.95@2.15,  with  best  coals  of  that  grade 
selling  from  $2.35@2.65. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
reports  that  a  co-operative  association  in  Belgium 
desire?  to  receive  quotations  on  gas  coal  containing 
30  per  cent  volatile  matter.  Deliveries  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  tons  per  month  are  desired,  payments  to  be 
made  through  a  New  York  bank.  Inquiries  to  the 
Bureau  at  Washington  should  mention  Opportunitv 
No.  29.728. 


STRONG  TONE  AT  CHICAGO. 


Optimistic  Sentiment  Among  the  Trade — 
Strong  Demand  for  West  Virginia  Coals. 

There  is  no  greatly  marked  change  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  Chicago  market  this  week.  In  gen¬ 
era!  the  tone  is  strong  and  the  sentiment  optimistic 
among  the  operators,  wholesalers  and  jobbers. 
W  hile  domestic  buying  has  continued  to  be  slow  lo¬ 
cally,  the  number  of  country  dealers  who  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  trade  appears  to  indicate  the  rural  coal 
merchants  are  ahead  of  city  retailers  in  realizing 
the  importance  of  making  arrangements  for  ton¬ 
nage  early. 

In  connection  with  the  “buy  early”  movement, 
W.  P.  Helm,  assistant  to  the  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  who  is  here,  an¬ 
nounced  Tuesday  that  the  association  is  starting  a 
nation-wide  campaign  in  the  daily  and  trade  press 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  operators,  wholesalers, 
retailers  and  consumers  to  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  facing  a  very  possible  shortage  of  coal  in  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  Appeal  will  be  made  to  mayors 
of  cities  and  others  of  influence  to  help  the  coal 
trade  in  bringing  the  seriousness  of  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  everybody. 

There  are  some  big  shippers  and  dealers  who  say 
they  are  not  able  to  see  how  the  country  is  to  fare 
with  production  at  this  time  running  below  the  cor¬ 
responding  record  of  last  year  at  this  season. 

The  demand  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  fair 
on  all  grades  of  western  coals,  with  screenings  still 
“soft,”  although  shippers  of  the  better  grades  report 
satisfactory  business,  considering  general  conditions 
and  recent  dullness. 

Shippers  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals  gen¬ 
erally  report  a  strong  demand,  with  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  enough  to  supply  their  customers,  although  in 
some  instances  shipments  are  said  to  be  showing  an 
approach  to  normal,  the  movement  showing  steady 
improvement  since  the  settlement  of  the  *N.  &  W. 
strike,  during  which  they  fell  behind.  One  leading 
representative  of  low  volatile  by-products  coal  said 
that  the  demand  is  growing  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  skirmishing  around  trying  to  get  to 
cover,  but  are  finding  the  best  they  can  do  is  buy 
from  month  to  month. 

Labor  a  Source  of  Some  Speculation. 

The  labor  feature  is  another  source  of  some  spec¬ 
ulation,  if  not  anxiety,  now  that  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  is  near.  Coal  people  would  like  to 
know  what  the  miners  are  going  to  do  when  peace 
comes.  The  probable  scarcity  of  miners,  now  that 
so  many  are  emigrating  to  Europe  with  their  sav¬ 
ings,  will,  it  is  feared,  hamper  production  later, 
which  will  be  particularly  dangerous  unless  early 
buying  is  accelerated.  Still,  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  next  month  will  see  much  greater  activity  in 
the  market. 

All  of  the  large  Illinois  operators  have  issued  an¬ 
nouncements  increasing  the  prices  of  Illinois  lump, 
egg  and  nut  coals,  this  being  10  cents  from  July  1. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  run-of-mine  or  screen¬ 
ings.  The  prepared  sizes  are  now  all  quoted  at 
$2.95. 

The  fallowing  summary  of  prices  is  given :  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  prepared  sizes,  $2.95  for  prepared  sizes ; 
mine-run,  $2.45 ;  screenings,  $2.10@2.20,  with  a  few 
cars  to  railroads  at  $2.55  for  mine-run  and  $2.05 
for  screenings. 

Williamson  County  district,  $2.40@)2.95  for  sizes ; 
mine-run,  $2.10@2.45;  screenings,  $1.50@2.30. 

Northern  Illinois — Sizes,  $3.25@3.50;  light  sales  of 
mine-run  at  $3,  and  screenings,  $2.25,  unwashed,  and 
$2.75@2.90  for  washed. 

Springfield  district — Sizes,  $2.10  (to  a  jobber!  to 
$2.55;  mine-run,  $2.05@2.35 ;  screenings,  $1.75(2)1.90. 

Fulton  and  Peoria — Sizes,  $2.65@2.85  ;  mine-run, 
$2.85;  screenings,  $L75@2.45. 

Mercer  County — $2.75@3.00;  mine-run  and  screen¬ 
ings,  $2.75.  Sales  were  very  light. 

Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts,  Group  1 — Sizes,  $1.60 
@2.55;  mine-run,  $1.75@2.10.  and  screenings,  $1.75 
@2.10.  Group  2 — Sizes,  $1.70@2.55;  mine-run,  $2 
@2.10;  screenings,  $1.30@1.90. 


Fourth  Vein  North:  sizes  reached  the  high  level 
of  $3.25  and  ranged  down  to  $2.40,  through  a  job¬ 
ber;  mine  run  $2.55,  screenings  $2.05. 

Third  and  Fifth  Vein  North:  Sizes  $2.20@Z55, 
mine  run  $2.20,  screenings  $1.65@2.35. 

Fourth  Vein  South:  Sizes  $2.55@2.75,  mine  run 
$2.35,  screenings  $1.75@2.05. 

Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins  South: 
Sizes  $2.40@2.55;  mine  run  $2.20,  screenings  $1.90@ 
1.95. 

Knox  County:  Prepared  sizes  $2.40@3.25,  mine 
run  $2.10,  screenings  $1.70@2.05. 

Southern  Indiana  Field:  Sizes  $2.40@2.75,  mine 
run  $1.60@2.35,  screenings  $1.65@2.05. 


ACTIVITY  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Spot  Sales  Heavy  and  Prices  Show  Tendency 
to  Stiffen. 

With  the  big  consumers  coming  into  the  market 
in  increased  numbers,  most  of  them  on  a  spot  basis 
in  view  of  the  reluctance  of  the  operators  to  make 
contracts,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market  is  developing 
marked  activity  this  week,  and  operators  predict 
that  business  will  increase  rapidly  from  now  on. 
Prices  of  all  grades  of  coal  continue  to  manifest  a 
tendency  to  stiffen. 

Inch-and-a-quarter  is  bringing  $2.90  as  a  rule,  al¬ 
though  this  price  was  slightly  shaded  in  some  in¬ 
stances;  three-quarter  coal  is  in  good  demand 
around  $2.75;  mine-run  also  is  active  at  $2.50,  while 
slack  is  bringing  $1.80  to  $2.00  for  Youghiogheny, 
and  $1.65  and  $1.70  for  steam  slack.  Slack  is  still 
in  free  supply  because  of  the  demand  for  three-quar¬ 
ter  coal  for  lake  shipment. 

Operators  absolutely  refuse  to  make  contracts. 
They  now  hold  all  the  contracts  they  will  be  able 
to  fill  for  the  next  half  year,  they  say,  and  will  take 
no  more.  Consumers  would  like  to  make  contracts, 
but  have  met  with  disappointment  everywhere.  Op¬ 
erators  say  they  will  not  gamble  on  the  situation. 

The  market  improvement  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
field  reflects,  operators  say,  the  situation  in  West 
Virginia,  where  the  coal  industry  is  experiencing 
the  greatest  demand  for  export  business  in  history. 
Each  day  brings  additional  export  business  to  the 
West  Virginia  field,  and  now  many  of  the  big  in¬ 
dustries  of  that  State  are  getting  their  fuel  supply 
from  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  fields. 

Even  though  there  is  a  more  spirited  buying  lo¬ 
cally  than  there  has  been  for  three  months  or  more, 
operators  declare  that  the  public  has  not  yet  fully 
awakened  to  the  imminence  of  a  shortage  next  win¬ 
ter.  One  coal  operator,  who  is  known  for  his  con¬ 
servative  attitude  on  the  market,  today  predicted 
that  inch-and-a-quarter  coal  in  Pittsburgh  will  be 
commanding  $3.50  before  the  end  of  August,  and  that 
run  of  mine  will  be  selling  at  $3.  Many  other  oper¬ 
ators  agree  with  him. 


FAIRMONT  REGION  ACTIVE. 


More  Tonnage  Moving  Out  and  Prices  Have 
a  Firmer  Tendency. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  June  26. — Production  of  coal 
and  coke  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  last  week  totaled  4,808  cars, 
which  was  89  cars  less  than  the  previous  week,  but 
392  cars  more  than  the  week  ending  June  7. 

Actual  coal  production  on  the  Monongah  Divi¬ 
sion  last  week  was  240,150  tons,  against  244,000  for 
the  week  ending  June  14,  and  220,450  tons  for  the 
week  ending  June  7.  All  of  the  coal  loaded  has 
been  shipped  out  of  the  region  excepting  315  cars, 
which  were  marked  unconsigned  during  the  early 
part  of  the  -week. 

Prices  in  the  Fairmont  region  are  slanted  upwards 
and  are  much  better  than  a  few  months  ago.  Quo¬ 
tations  for  spot  business  are  as  follows :  prepared 
sizes,  $2.00  to  $2.75;  mine  run.  $1.85  to  $2.65;  slack, 
$1.50.  The  bulk  of  the  prepared  sizes  sold  above 
$2.60.  and  the  bulk  of  the  mine-run  for  more  than 
$2. 
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Contract  prices  were  as  follows :  Mine  run,  $2.25 
to  $2.70;  prepared  sizes,  $2.40  to  $2.90.  All  the 
larger  operations  in  the  field  are  storing  their  slack 
and  very  little  is  being  disposed  of,  as  operators 
belieev  a  better  price  in  store  for  the  ones  that 
hold  firm. 

Some  new  business  has  come  into  the  field,  espe¬ 
cially  some  foreign  orders.  This  is  evident  in  Cur¬ 
tis  Bay  shipments,  which  totalled  1,030  carloads 
last  week.  One  phase  of  foreign  business  that  is 
not  very  acceptable  here  is  that  which  obligates  the 
operator  to  make  c.  i.  f.  deliveries  instead  of  f.  o.  b. 
Baltimore.  Early  this  week  it  was  reported  that  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  had  received  some  big  orders. 

Lake  shipments  had  been  flat  for  some  time,  but 
on  Monday  they  began  again  with  a  loading  of  126 
cars — the  heaviest  since  May  16.  Other  shipments 
last  week  were:  St.  George,  119  cars;  Michigan 
points,  42  cars;  Ohio  points,  39  cars;  miscellaneous 
points,  167  cars. 

Railroad  fuel  loaded  last  week  totaled  1,236  cars,* 
which  was  two  cars  shy  of  the  previous  week  and 
179  cars  less  than  the  week  ending  June  7. 

Cars  were  short  for  the  first  time  in  the  coal  year 
last  Saturday,  when  there  were  but  740  cars  on  the 
division  and  the  placement  fell  to  600.  Fewer  cars 
were  here  Saturday  than  any  time  since  October 
31  last.  Cars  are  short  on  the  Wheeling  Division 
because  of  increased  coal  traffic  along  the  Ohio 
River  division. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 

Contract  Market  Is  Active— Car  Shortage 
Looms  Up. 

A  continued  improvement  in  the  coal  trade  of 
central  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  week  has  been 
noted  by  operators  and  coal  men  of  this  district, 
and  present  indications  are  that  the  coal  business 
will  soon  be  as  lively  as  it  was  during  the  days  of 
the  war. 

The  contract  market  is  active  and  contracts  are 
being  closed  daily  at  prices  that  have  not  been 
reached  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  A  local 
broker  stated  that  he  had  closed  several  contracts 
at  figures  close  to  $2.95,  the  former  maximum  gov¬ 
ernment  price.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  not  the  limit 
and  the  higher  grades  of  coal  are  selling  at  prices 
well  in  excess  of  the  $3  mark. 

However,  the  above  figures  obtain  only  as  far  as 
the  best  grade  of  coal  are  concerned.  As  to  the 
inferior  grades,  the  market  price  seems  to  be  around 
$2  per  ton,  with  little  or  no  demand.  The  operators, 
however,  are  far  from  discouraged  at  this  state  of 
affairs.  They  say  that  the  demand  for  the  inferior 
grades  will  soon  take  a  jump  for  the  reason  that 
the  best  grades  of  coal  are  soon  to  be  as  scarce  as 
‘‘hens’  teeth.” 

Predictions  of  a  fuel  famine  are  being  voiced  on 
all  sides.  Alarm  over  the  possibility  of  a  labor 
shortage  is  being  expressed,  but  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  now  is  that,  while  many  foreigners  are  re¬ 
turning  to  their  native  lands,  the  labor  market  will 
not  be  materially  affected.  At  the  present  time 
there  seems  to  be  more  miners  available  than  can 
be  used  but  in  many  of  the  coal  towns  a  snortage 
is  in  sight  because  of  the  emigration  of  aliens. 
Thousands  of  miners  left  the  mines  during  the  war 
to  take  up  work  in  the  steel  and  munition  plants 
and  it  is  regarded  as  almost  certain  that  they  will 
eventually  return  to  their  former  occupation. 

One  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  the  situation 
seems  to  be  a  probable  car  shortage.  Operators 
of  the  district  already  report  a  scarcity  of  cars  and 
say  that  the  car  question  will  be  far  more  serious 
this  winter  than  the  labor  situation.  Several  mines 
of  the  district  have  been  handicapped  during  the 
past  week  by  inadequate  car  supply  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  already  begun  the  distribution  of  cars 
on  a  percentage  basis.  With  such  a  situation  al¬ 
ready  at  hand  and  the  railroads  suffering  from  lack 
of  repairs  and  not  having  added  to  their  equip¬ 
ment  for  several  years,  operators  are  concerned  as 
to  transportation  prospects  for  the  fall  and  winter. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  WAITING. 


Signs  of  Improvement  Seen,  But  Dullness  Is 
Still  Much  in  Evidence. 

Bituminous  shippers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  state 
of  the  trade.  Some  of  them  are  sure  it  has  made 
a  decided  advance,  but  others  do  not  see  any  that 
can  be  depended  on  as  a  forerunner  of  good  busi¬ 
ness.  So  it  will  take  time  to  be  sure.  Greater  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  local  iron  furnaces  is  a  point  in  favor 
of  improvement.  Some  of  them  that  were  almost 
idle  a  month  ago  are  again  quite  busy,  and  if  that 
continues  the  movement  of  coal  is  sure  to  increase. 

Again  it  is  said  that  certain  prices  in  Pittsburgh 
have  advanced.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  said  that  certain  companies  have  sold  large 
amounts  in  the  lake  trade  and  are  rather  indifferent 
to  further  sales  for  awhile.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  the  advance  of  some  15  cents  a  ton  is  not  much 
more  than  the  taking  up  of  a  little  slacking  off  that 
tooK  place  awhile  ago.  At  any  rate  shippers  who 
give  out  prices  for  publication  decline  to  recommend 
the  quotation  of  higher  prices  just  yet.  The  trade 
is  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition  and  the  next  real 
change  is  bound  to  be  in  the  line  of  an  advance 
which  will  come  during  the  present  season.  This 
is  really  all  that  one  can  be  sure  of  now.  Buffalo 
is  not  troubled  by  much  coal  standing  on  track  un¬ 
sold,  but  it  will  have  to  be  confessed  that  one  good 
reason  is  the  case  with  which  such  coal  can  be  sent 
on  to  Toronto.  That  is  practically  the  end  of  the 
shipping  route  and  it  makes  the  Canadian  city  the 
standing  ground  for  everything  that  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  needed  at  once.  One  shipper  lately  back 
from  Toronto  reports  that  there  is  considerable 
coal  waiting  there,  but  another  says  that  if  there 
were  none  it  would  be  a  good  indication  that  the 
supply  was  not  up  to  the  demand. 

The  demand  for  contracts  by  a  large  number  of 
consumers  shows  how  the  trade  is  setting.  They 
say  they  are  ready  to  contract  at  going  prices.  That 
is,  they  believe  that  the  prices  are  at  the  bottom  and 
that  they  are  bound  to  advance  soon.  This  is  a 
confession  that  the  sellers  do  not  miss.  They  say, 
of  course,  that  they  can  see  no  money  in  contracts 
of  that  sort  now,  and  if  they  are  jobbers  they  can¬ 
not  buy  the  coal  at  any  such  prices  on  long-time  de¬ 
livery.  So  the  offer  to  contract  from  now  to  April 
means  something,  but  it  does  not  mean  much  con¬ 
tracting. 

The  prices  of  bituminous  may  be  called  stronger 
than  they  were,  but  for  the  present  the  figures  are 
not  changed  from  $4.55  for  Allegheny  \  alley  sizes, 
$4.45  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump.  $4.30  for  three- 
quarter,  $4.05  for  mine  run  and  $3.65  for  all  slack, 
per  net  ton  here. 

The  anthracite  trade  does  not  change.  There  is 
a  big  shortage  of  stove  and  a  general  demand  that 
considerably  exceeds  the  supply.  Of  late  the  ship¬ 
pers  have  turned  their  attention  more  to  lake  ship¬ 
ments  and  for  the  week  past  have  loaded  155,597 
tons,  of  which  56,800  tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  32,050 
tons  for  Milwaukee,  3,700  tons  for  Green  Bay,  1,000 
tons  to  Racine,  3,300  tons  for  Manitowoc,  1,611  tons 
for  Sheboygan,  2,600  tons  for  Sault,  Ont.,  50,100 
tons  for  Duluth-Superior,  3,486  tons  for  Ashland, 
and  950  tons  for  Hancock. 

Freight  rates  remain  quiet  at  60  cents  to  Chicago, 
57^2  cents  to  Racine,  50  cents  to  the  Sault,  47}4 
cents  to  Milwaukee,  M/  cents  to  Duluth,  Ashland, 
Hancock,  Green  Bay  and  Manitowoc. 


The  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
through  its  executive  committee  has  arranged  to 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Alexandria  Bay,  Sep¬ 
tember  11th,  12th  and  13th.  The  selection  will, 
no  doubt,  appeal  to  many,  as  the  location  is  an  old 
established  resort  on  the  shores  of  .the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Thousand  Island 
House,  a  large  and  very  well  known  hotel.  It  is 
on  the  Saratoga  type,  familiar  to  visitors  to  recent 
conventions  of  the  organization. 

Seems  as  though  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn  that 
it  is  too  late. 


NOT  MUCH  GAIN  AT  BOSTON. 


Shipments  Increase,  but  no  Noticeable 
Improvement  in  Demand. 

Wholesalers  report  that  bituminous  shipments 
are  slightly  improved  but  demand  is  not  showing 
noticeable  signs  of  gaining.  What  is  perhaps  more 
important,  there  is  not  a  sign  of  expectations  that 
there  will  be  any  large  demand  for  a  few  weeks 
more.  The  signing  of  peace  may  prove  to  be  some¬ 
what  stimulating,  especially  as  it  will  be  generally 
thought  by  industrial  plant  heads  and  other  large 
buyers  that  this  will  furnish  the  signal  for  the  end 
of  the  agreement  between  the  mines  and  the  miners. 
What  the  ending  of  that  agreement  will  bring  forth 
is  cause  for  speculation  already  among  the  whole¬ 
salers  and  among  the  large  contractors.  Hardly 
one  of  them  but  expects  that  the  minute  they  can  do 
so  the  mine  workers  will  step  forward  with  new 
wage  increase  demands. 

From  New  England’s  experience  within  the  past 
year  there  is  little  hope  that  another  increase  in 
wages  to  the  miners  will  be  staved  off  if  this  course 
is  taken.  The  ending  of  the  Bay  State  Street  Rail¬ 
way  strike  this  week,  with  a  complete  defeat  for  the 
men  and  the  loss  of  their  side  by  the  strikers  ai 
Lawrence  have  been  hopeful  signs  that  the  men  car 
not  swing  everything  and  everybody  to  their  advan¬ 
tage.  When  one  analyzes  these  two  strikes,  however 
he  realizes  that  they  offer  little  encouragement  for  : 
show  down  with  the  miners — because,  in  both  in¬ 
stances  they  were  bucking  the  labor  unions  as  wel 
as  the  employers,  whereas  the  mine  workers  ari 
unionized  and  probably  would  act  only  on  the  sane 
tion  of  their  union  leaders. 

It  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  that  the  minute  price 
start  to  go  higher,  just  so  soon  will  the  demand  com 
rnence  and  the  worse  the  situation,  so  the  wholesaler 
here  fear,  the  more  insistent  will  the  large  consum 
ers  be.  The  fear  of  a  shortage  is  what  starts  then 
quickest  and  keeps  them  going  most. 


Operators  Holding  Aloof. 


The  mine  operators  who  a  few  months  ago  wer 
very  busy  trying  in  every  way  to  have  New  Englam 
concerns  place  large  orders  with  them  seem  suddenl 
to  have  tired  of  these  tactics.  They  now  are  hold 
ing  aloof  and  many  are  said  to  have  assumed  th 
attitude  that  New  England  can  wait  till  they  ar 
ready  to  fill  its  orders.  When  James  J.  Storrow  wa 
fuel  administrator  for  this  district  he  went  to  Wash 
ington  frequently  and  pulled  every  possible  wire  t 
secure  coal.  He  secured  the  quantity  but  the  poolin 
arrangements  gave  rather  poor  results  on  quality¬ 
something  for  which  Mr.  Storrow,  apparently,  wa 
in  no  way  responsible. 

Now  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  opposite  quai 
ter — the  quality  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  fair  but  th 
quantity  that  is  coming  to  the  New  England  dealet 
is  far  below  what  it  should  be  at  this  season  of  th 
year.  New  England  has  to  get  the  bulk  of  its  co: 
when  the  going  is  good,  so  to  speak,  for  when  th 
winter  storms  are  on  neither  the  railroads  nor  tl 
steamers  and  barges  can  handle  coal  fast  enough 

Retail  dealers  report  that  they  have,  in  pract 
cally  every  instance,  all  of  the  coal  orders  that  the 
will  be  able  to  fill  for  several  weeks.  They  are  d( 


livering  as  fast  as  they  can,  for  this  is  the  seasc 
to  put  coal  in  at  the  minimum  expense  to  the  dea 
ers  and,  in  fact,  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  coi 
cerned.  Most  people  who  have  placed  orders  undi 
the  agreement  that  they  will  be  filled  by  Septembi 
1  at  the  now  current  prices  are  willing  to  let  tl 
matter  rest  there  and  are  not  insisting  on  immedia 
deliveries. 

One  result  of  the  present  situation,  is  that  the  jo 
bers  who  are  charging  50  cents  a  ton  premium,  ; 
was  stated  in  the  Journal  two  or  three  weeks  ag 
are  continuing  to  do  a  rushing  business.  This  is 
large  factor  in  influencing  the  advance  in  prices  < 
May  1  and  June  1  although  it  is  hard  to  find  a  deal 
who  will  attribute  all  his  prices  troubles  to  it.  Tl 
dealers  have  been  forced  by  the  union  to  advan 
wages  and  this  is  the  excuse  generally  given  for  tl 
advances  in  Greater  Boston,  at  least. 
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LETHARGY  IN  NORTHWEST. 


Moral  Suasion  Is  Moving  Off  Little  Coal, 
But  Prices  Hold. 

Still  the  sale  of  coal  to  the  retail  trade  and  on  to 
the  consumer  drags,  and  drags  sadly.  It  seems  to 
be  worse  than  common,  but  probably  only  because 
the  present  dullness  always  seems  a  little  more  than 
the  average.  The  real  situation  is  that  the  coal 
trade  is  slowly  falling  back  into  normal  habits,  in¬ 
sofar  as  that  may  be  permitted.  It  has  had  with¬ 
drawn  all  artificial  stimulants  such  as  fixed  prices, 
active  government  interference  and  direction,  and 
the  like.  Instead,  there  is  substituted  for  these  aids 
and  hindrances,  the  gentle  soothing  syrup  of  moral 
suasion  now  being  exerted  from  governmental 
sources,  to  urge  people  to  buy  coal  early. 

It  may  not  be  wise  to  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
policy  which  may  be  much  in  evidence  in  other 
circles  after  July  1  toward  encouraging  on  one 
direction  and  discouraging  in  another,  but  so  far 
as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned,  all  this  moral  suasion 
method  has  been  a  rank  and  inglorious  failure. 
People  may  be  driven  to  buying  in  advance  of  their 
needs,  if  they  are  pushed  hard  enough  with  the 
threat  of  serious  inconvenience  should  they  fail. 
But  as  to  helping  out  by  distributing  the  load 
through  early  buying,  there  is  no  response. 

So  the  coal  trade  is  sitting  around  waiting  and 
wondering  how  fast  things  will  be  moving  in  the 
fall,  as  a  result  of  summer  inactivity.  Probably 
it  is  fortunate  that  they  c}o  not  have  the  answer. 

The  old  fight  between  the  all-rail  and  dock  in¬ 
terests,  as  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  tonnage 
in  this  territory,  appears  again  in  the  arguments  for 
a  revision  of  freight  charges  on  all-rail  coal  to  the 
Northwest  from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  proposed 
increase  of  30  cents  a  ton  is  being  combatted  vigor¬ 
ously  by  various  associations  and  trade  bodies.  But 
ir  the  coal  trade  itself,  there  is  the  feeling  that  at 
the  bottom  is  the  attempt  to  utilize  government 
agencies  to  help  or  hinder  the  one  or  the  other. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gradual  easing  up  in  railroad 
restrictions  touching  the  number  of  trains.  Several 
passenger  trains  have  been  reinstated,  which  have 
been  off  for  some  months  during  the  war,  and  there 
are  some  hopes  of  securing  a  revision  of  the  run¬ 
ning  schedules  which  were  considerably  lengthened 
as  a  war  measure,  resulting  in  mail  being  held  back 
or  having  later  delivery.  All  this  means  additional 
coal  consumption  which  ought  indirectly  to  help  the 
coal  market. 

Quotations  of  all-rail  coal  have  been  firmly  held 
on  the  schedule  which  has  been  in  force  for  some 
time.  Despite  the  dull  market  there  appears  to  be 
very  little  indication  of  weakening.  Dock  coal  also 
maintains  a  very  firm  position  in  the  main. 


Close  Call  for  Coal  Men. 

A  party  of  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  coal 
men  recently  had  an  adventure  which  came  peril¬ 
ously  close  to  being  a  tragedy.  By  invitation  of  one 
of  the  leading  dealers  in  the  Delaware  city,  a  small 
group  of  Philadelphia  coal  men  went  down  to  Wil¬ 
mington  and  in  company  with  their  hosts  proceeded 
over  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  they  embarked 
on  the  yacht  Elfin. 

Early  next  morning  the  boat  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire  and  despite  all  efforts  the  flames  spread 
rapidly.  A  portion  of  the  number  took  refuge  in 
the  yawl,  while  others  had  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  water  and  trust  to  the  security  of  a  pneumatic 
mattress.  After  an  unpleas^htly  long  period  of 
submersion  the  flames  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
Government  patrol  boat,  which  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  yacht  was  a  total  loss. 


The  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University 
of  Illinois,  has  an  opening  for  a  fellow  in  mining 
engineering  to  undertake  research  work,  either  in 
mining  or  metallurgy.  Anyone  interested  should 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Mining  Engineering. 
E’niversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 


BALTIMORE  EXPORTS  HEAVY. 


Offshore  Business  Much  More  Active, 
Relatively,  Than  Local  Market. 

Exporting  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  trading 
here  during  the  month  and  the  business  of  the  last 
week  was  principally  that  of  shipping  of  bituminous 
to  foreign  markets.  There  continues  to  be  a  very 
light  demand  locally  for  bituminous,  and  while 
prices  continue  to  remain  firm  in  the  spot  market, 
there  is  still  a  very  marked  absence  of  contracting 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  coal  year  has  almost 
passed.  While  buyers  appear  to  realize  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  going  to  remain  light,  they  are  not  in 
the  least  concerned,  from  all  outward  appearances, 
a ;  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  in  the  winter  months 
if  they  are  not  under  contract. 

On  the  open  market  $2.75  per  ton  appears  to  be 
the  high  market  for  spot  business,  with  a  range 
in  the  price  to  $2.50,  these  being  the  figures  for  the 
best  grades.  Medium  grade  coals  are  being  quoted 
at  $2.30  to  $2.40,  and  for  the  lowest  grades  the 
figure  is  $2  and  under,  with  a  few  sales  reported 
at  $1.90,  but  there  is  rarely  any  business  in  the 
low  grade  of  fuels,  most  buyers  demanding  the  best 
when  they  buy. 

For  the  first  21  days  of  this  month  the  export  fig¬ 
ures  reached  almost  160,000  tons  of  cargo  and 
bunker.  This  mark  is  one  that  has  not  been  reached 
here  for  a  long  time  in  a  like  period,  and  when  the 
month  closes  the  export  figures  will  likely  be  far 
in  excess  of  200,000  tons. 

The  figures  ending  on  June  21,  show  that  145,245 
tons  of  cargo  and  6,651  of  bunker  had  left  this 
port,  according  to  the  custom  house  officials.  Of 
the  vessels  clearing  Sweden  received  nine;  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland  and  Italy  four  each;  Argentina  three; 
Brazil  two;  and  Cuba  and  Peru  one  each. 

Low  anthracite  receipts  continue  to  cause  retail 
dealers  here  worry,  although  those  willing  to  pay 
considerable  premiums  have  been  able  to  get  coal 
through  purchase  from  certain  independent  operat¬ 
ors.  Yet  even  through  this  method  the  dealers 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  equipment  and 
forces  busy  at  all  times. 

The  expected  price  increase  to  householders  will 
be  announced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
and  will  be  no  less  than  25  cents  a  ton,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  it  going  greater.  A  meeting  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Coal  Exchange  is  set  for  some  time  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week. 


Car  Rules  Enforced. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  26,  1919. — Enforcement  of 
the  new  car  distribution  regulations  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.R.  is  playing  havoc  with  the  business  of 
many  Pittsburgh  district  operators  and  jobbers. 
Five  of  the  leading  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  field  are 
reported  as  suspending  operations  and  many  others 
have  had  to  reduce  output  considerably.  Sixteen 
mines  of  one  company  alone  are  reported  as  crip¬ 
pled  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  car  distribution  rules. 

The  new  ratings  arbitrarily  reduce  the  supply  of 
some  mines  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due.  it  is  conceded,  to  carelessness  or  ignor¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  mine  clerks  in  making  up  the 
reports  upon  which  the  ratings  are  computed,  but 
whatever  the  cause  the  situation  is  causing  great 
embarrassment  and  threatens  to  contribute  to  the 
shortage  of  coal  predicted  for  the  winter.  ‘'Operators 
express  the  opinion  that  the  rules  should  not  be 
enforced  until  they  have  had  a  chance  to  revise 
incorrect  reports  and  get  new  ratings.  They  are 
calling  upon  the  railroad  administration  for  relief. 

It  has  been  observed  by  several  who  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  situation,  that  the  reduced  ratings 
will  enable  the  rail  administration  to  make  a  fic¬ 
titious  showing  of  perfect  service  in  many  instances, 
by  reporting  a  100  per  cent  car  supply  at  many 
mines  receiving  only  cars  enough  to  load  half  their 
capacity. 


The  best  cure  for  the  blues  is  the  long  green. 


N.  C.  ASHCOM  &  CO. 


New  Washington  Firm  Takes  Over  Business 
Established  by  Allen  &  Ashconi. 

N.  C.  Ashcom  announces  that  he  has  acquired  the 
interest  of  Charles  S.  Allen  in  the  firm  of  Allen  & 
Ashcom,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  and  that  the 
business  of  the  firm  will  be  continued  in  the  name 
of  N.  C.  Ashcom  &  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Wood¬ 
ward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Ashcom  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship  several  months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  han¬ 
dling  claims  of  coal  producers  and  wholesalers 
against  the  Government.  Much  data  has  been  col¬ 
lected  relating  to  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  coal 
sold  or  bought  under  contract  being  diverted  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  suits  to  recover  these 
losses  will  presently  be  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  changes  are  made  on  account  of  the  increasing 
volume  of  business  before  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
the  necessity  for  centering  the  activities  of  the  firm 
in  Washington. 

Gibbs  L.  Baker,  of  Washington,  has  been  appointed 
general  counsel  for  N.  C.  Ashcom  &  Co.,  and  the 
firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  of  Cincinnati,  will  be  the 
official  auditors. 

Mr.  Baker  is  well  known  to  the  coal  trade,  hav¬ 
ing  acted  as  Washington  counsel  for  numerous  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  during  the  past  two  years. 

Ernst  &  Ernst  have  offices  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  the  country  and  are  experts  in  coal  accounting. 
They  prepared  the  figures  for  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  resulted  in  an  increased  price  to  the 
mines  in  the  New  River  district,  and  to  other  mines 
in  the  eastern  field. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  local  coal  trade  this 
week  was  H.  S.  Thayer,  president  of  the  Mahoning 
River  Coal  Co.,  of  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Charles  M.  Grampp,  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Association,  died  on  June  19th,  aged  40 
years.  Death  resulted  from  a  scratch  on  his  finger, 
which  led  to  blood  poisoning. 

J.  R.  Barnett  leaves  on  Saturday  for  his  summer 
cottage  at  West  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod, 
going  by  automobile  with  his  family,  where  they 
will  remain  for  the  next  two  months. 

H.  P.  McCue,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  in 
Buffalo,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Scranton  and 
New  York.  He  finds  the  anthracite  operators  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  short  output  and  unable  to  get  men 
enough  to  make  it  up. 

Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  coal  docks  on  the  upper  lakes  last 
week  and  went  to  New  York  on  returning.  The 
company’s  new  docks  at  Superior  are  to  be  done  in 
August  and  are  to  include  everything  up-to-date  in 
that  branch  of  engineering,  new  hoists,  screen-house, 
etc. 

Louis  H.  Eller,  formerly  in  the  soft  coal  depart¬ 
ment  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom,  has  opened  an  office  at 
653  Ellicott  Square,  under  the  name  of  the  Eller 
Coal  Co.  He  left  the  coal  business  about  three 
years  ago  to  go  with  his  regiment  to  Texas  and 
afterwards  joining  the  American  army  in  Europe, 
receiving  the  commission  of  major. 

The  Allegheny  River  Mining  Co.  announces  that 
Dwight  C.  Morgan,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  company,  in  place  of  John  T. 
Armstrong,  who  has  gone  into  other  business.  Mr. 
Morgan  took  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  jerved  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
For  a  while  he  was  a  mechanical  draftsman  with 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  Railroad,  followed  by 
appointment  of  hiechanical  engineer  of  the  road. 
He  resigned  this  position  to  enter  the  war,  qualify¬ 
ing  as  lieutenant  and  pilot  aviator,  being  discharged 
after  the  armistice.  He  enters  on  his  new  duties 
on  July  1st. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

William  Collins,  Cleveland  Ohio,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  is  now  president 
of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  owning  and 
operating  large  anthracite  mines. 

On  Thursday  the  Harrisburg  Coal  Club  held 
its  19th  annual  meeting.  Charles  K.  Scull,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange,  was  one 
of  the  prominent  visitors  and  delivered  an 
address. 

The  coal  miners  of  Nova  Scotia  are  planning  to 
work  only  five  days  a  week  commencing  July  1, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Sydney  which 
quotes  an  official  of  the  U.  M.  W.  as  having  made 
the  announcement. 

Now  that  some  restaurants  are,  apparently,  more 
devoted  to  vaudeville  than  the  serving  of  food,  it 
is  found  that  some  hotels  devote  such  attention 
to  roof  garden  concerts  that  the  primary  object  of 
sleeping  is  considerably  interfered  with.  Travelers 
would  do  well  to  give  a  thought  to  this  matter  when 
making  their  reservations. 

As  the  number  of  American  troops  in  France 
grows  smaller,  fewer  ships  are  required  to  trans¬ 
port  supplies  for  their  maintenance,  and  tonnage 
is  released  for  commercial  purposes.  Morover, 
exports  of  certain  other  commodities  have  fallen 
off  owing  to  the  exchange  situation,  and  this  is 
causing  a  certain  number  of  vessels  to  be  diverted 
to  coal-carrying. 

The  Robwill  Coal  Co.,  which  has  been  occupy¬ 
ing  temporary  quarters  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
building,  Philadelphia,  will  begin  business  in  a 
permanent  location  July  1,  occup3dng  rooms  in 
the  Liberty  building.  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets. 
This  company  is  under  the  presidency  of  Robert 
S.  S.  Wills',  a  nephew  <}f  John  Wilis  a  well-known 
and  old-established  Philadelphia  coal  man. 

The  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  reports  that 
Australian  coal  exporters  are  making  a  strong 
bid  for  the  Philippine  market.  They  are  offering 
their  product  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the 
Japanese  dealers,  who  have  heretofore  held  the 
monopoly  in  this  commodity.  The  lowest  Aus¬ 
tralian  price  recently  quoted  was  about  $3.36 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  while  that  quoted  by  the 
Japanese  was  $12.75  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines. 

The  peace  terms  are  now  definitely  arranged, 
and  while  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
German  delegates  will  sign  “with  their  fingers 
crossed,”  we  must  accept  the  situation  as  tech¬ 
nically  settled,  at  least,  and  the  result  will  no 
doubt  be  a  greater  revival  in  industrial  activity 
from  this  time  forward.  Already  many  war 
plants  have  been  converted  to  the  production  of 
ordinary  line  of  goods,  and  while  there  are  still 
many  adjustments  to  be  made  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  reports  authorized  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  week  by  week  show  that  the  cancellation 
of  contracts  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate.  As 
those  matters  that  are  being  closed  the  most 
quickly  are  undoubtedly  arranged  on  a  basis 
mutually  satisfactory,  it  is  plain  that  the  majority 
of  the  manufacturers  so  engaged  are  being 
treated  right  and  will  soon  be  prepared  to  attend 
to  their  customary  activities  along  normal  lines. 

A  confident  attitude  is  taken  despite  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  many  soft  coal  operators  have  been  more 
or  less  obliged  to  take  railroad  contracts  which  mean 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  profits.  The  fuel 
supply  proposition  was  put  up  to  many  concerns  in 
such  a  way  and  at  such  a  time  that  they  were  prac¬ 
tically  forced  to  take  business  which,  on  the  face  of 
things,  was  by  no  means  attractive.  Even  the  matter 
of  “holding  the  organization  together”  does  not 
always  work  out  advantageously.  “You  may  take 
care  of  the  men  during  the  summer  and  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  operator  will  steal  them  durijig  the  winter,”  is 
the  blunt  way  one  may  put  it  but,  nevertheless,  many 
an  operator  has  been  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
this.  There  is  this  advantage,  however,  that  many 
buyers  recognize  that  the  railroad  orders  were 
doubtless  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


Anxiety  Lessens  Attendance. 

A  discussion  of  retailers’  conventions  in  a 
western  trade  paper  gives  as  the  excuse  for  such 
small  attendance  the  change  to  earlier  dates.  The 
small  audiences  have  made  some  of  the  officials 
anxious  about  their  members’  help  if  anything  really 
serious  comes  up  in  the  near  future  in  coal. 

Fuel  associations  are  a  good  deal  like  social 
clubs,  a  few  willing  workers  make  up  the  active 
membership  in  ordinary  times,  but  if  anying  like 
an  election  or  any  other  exciting  feature  comes 
up  to  disturb  the  existing  calm,  the  rooms  are 
filled  with  members  who  are  almost  strangers, 
so  seldom  are  they  present. 

We  think  that  there  will  have  to  be  some  othei 
reason  attributed  rather  than  a  putting  of  the 
schedule  ahead  two  or  three  weeks.  A  large 
number  was  present  at  Worcester  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association.  And  it  was  not 
held  during  vacation  time  either! 

We  imagine  there  will  be  a  good  crowd  at 
Reading  in  July,  and  also  the  usual  hundreds  at 
the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  M.  A.  Convention  in  September 
at  the  Thousand  Island  Hotel,  Alexandria  Bay, 
N.  Y.  But  the  real  reason,  as  shown  by  explana¬ 
tions  from  so  many  dealers  at  present  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  labor. 

Many  a  retailer  comes  back  from  a  day  in  his 
coal  centre  where  he  has  been  trying  to  secure 
some  promised  tonnage,  to  find  the  foreman  trjr- 
ing  to  placate  the  help  with  promises  until  the 
boss’s  return.  Vacations  also  this  year  will  be 
cut  short  because  of  lack  of  coal  making  every¬ 
thing  a  rush  order  later  on.  Already  this  anxiety 
is  being  felt. 


Notes  from  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  Kendrick  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
has  moved  its  offices  to  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  new  Builders’  Exchange  building,  609  Second 
Avenue  South. 

The  Minnesota  State  Railroad  &  Warehouse 
Commission  has  issued  a  bulletin  to  coal  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  state,  urging  them  to  buy  coal  at 
once.  Figures  are  quoted  from  Government 
report  showing  reduced  production  and  the 
danger  of  a  shortage. 

Near  Ekalaka,  Mont.,  it  is  reported  that  a  vein 
of  coal,  22  feet  thick,  has  been  found  which  is 
much  harder  than  the  usual  lignite  found  in 
Eastern  Montana.  It  is  said  to  be  firm  enough  to 
use  without  pressing  into  briquettes.  It  lies  but 
sixty  feet  below  the  surface. 


Signboards  at  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  convey  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terse  message:  “Phone  Main  5645  and  the 
Hartt  &  Adair  Coal  Co.’s  coal  will  make  it  hot 
for  you.”  Such  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  population  being  French,  the  shorter  the 
message  the  better,  no  doubt,  and  the  billboard 
announcement  carries  the  idea  in  true  modern 
suggestive  advertising  style. 


The  firm  of  Owen  Letters’  Sons,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  established  for  thirty  years.  In  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  they  state  that  business  has  increased  to 
150.000  tons  per  annum. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

Ira  E.  Bixler  of  the  Bixler  C  &  C  Co.,  was  in 
Erie  this  week  on  business. 

W.  H.  Davis  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  business  trip  through  Maryland 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

M.  D.  Flannigan,  of  the  Hillman  C.  &  C.  interests, 
has  just  returned  from  Wheeling  where  he  has 
been  several  days  on  business. 

Harry  G.  Wyckoff,  manager  of  the  Marion  Fuel 
Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  Tuesday 
in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

A.  R.  Hamilton,  president  of  the  North  Penn 
Fuel  Co.,  and  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  several  weeks 
absence  on  account  of  a  broken  leg  suffered  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

Friends  of  C.  R.  Wilson  and  J.  E.  Beatty  of  the 
International  Fuel  Co.  have  received  cards  from 
them  saying  they  will  sail  from  London  to  South 
America  next  Monday,  in  the  interest  of  their 
company.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Beatty  had  been 
trying  for  several  weeks  to  get  passage  to  South 
America  from  the  United  States,  and  failing,  found 
it  necessary  to  go  to  London  and  embark  from  that 
point. 

George  R.  Scrugham,  David  M.  Herzog  and 
R.  M.  Hite,  trustees  of  the  estate  of  J.  V.  Thomp¬ 
son,  filed  a  petition  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  Tuesday  requesting  the  court  to  approve  the 
sale  of  certain  coal  properties  of  Thompson  to  the 
Piedmont  Coal  Co.  Judge  Charles  P.  Orr  requested 
the  referee  in  bankruptcy,  U.  G.  Carroll,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate  to  act  upon 
the  same. 


Western  Rate  Hearing  Begun. 

The  initial  hearing  in  the  controversy  over  the 
relationship  of  rates  on  coal  from  Illinois  and 
Indiana  mines  on  the  one  hand  and  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  western  Pennsylvania  and  southeastern  Ohio 
mines  on  the  other,  to  points  in  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  northern  Iowa,  was  held  in  Washington 
last  Thursday  before  Commissioner  Clark  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

At  present  there  is  an  average  difference  of  59 14 
cents  per  ton  in  favor  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The 
eastern  operators  desire  to  have  this  differential 
wiped  out  by  adding  60  cents  to  the  rates  now  in 
effect  from  the  mines  of  their  western  competitors. 


The  Philadelphia  Coal  Club  had  another  of  its 
enjoyable  outings  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  Gren- 
loch  Park,  18  miles  below  Camden,  N.  J.  The  affair 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  standing  committee 
on  entertainment :  Messrs.  Hancock,  Mathers  and 
Scott.  There  were  about  80  members  in  attend¬ 
ance,  who  made  the  trip  to  and  from  the  park  by 
automobiles  over  very  good  roads.  The  customary 
picnic  ground  facilities  were  enjoyed  and  a  good 
dinner  was  served  in  rustic  style  in  a  comfortable 
pavilion. 


Executive  ability  is  largely  the  knack  of  getting 
some  one  else  to  do  your  work  for  you. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 

White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

F. 

Mines. 

o.  b.  New  Yo 
Loewr  Ports. 

Broken  . . . 

.  $5.95 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

Egg  . 

.  6.05-6.55* 

7.90-8.40* 

6.25-6.45* 

8.10-8.40* 

6.40 

8.25 

Stove  . 

.  6.30-6.80* 

8.15-8.65* 

6.50-6.80* 

8.35-8.65* 

6.80 

8.65 

Chestnut  .. 

8.25-8.50* 

6.50-6.65* 

8.35-8.50* 

6.80 

8.65 

Pea  . 

.  5.00 

6.75 

5.10 

6.85 

5.35 

7.10 

Buckwheat 

. .  r .  3.00-3. 40f 

4.75-5.1 5f 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  2.30-2. 75t 

4.05-4.50f 

.... 

Barley  .... 

.  1.25-2.25-r 

3.00-4.00f 

.... 

^Lowest 

quotations  represent  Company  circular. 

fHighest  quotations 

represent  Company  circular. 
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Should  Coal  Lands  He  Held  in  Reserve? 

Governmental  Restraint  May  Be  Necessary  to  Prevent  Another  Era  of  Over-Development 
Sneli  as  Nearly  Ruined  the  Bituminous  Industry  in  Pre-War  Days. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  PARKER. 


From  an  address  delivered  by  the  Director  of  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  at  the  Cleveland 
Convention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  question  of  holding  coal  lands  in  reserve 
until  the  product  is  needed  seems  to  imply  some 
sort  of  government  control  or  regulation.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  is  it  desirable  to  have  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  coal  business?  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  is  it  desirable  to  hold  in  reserve  the 
coal  lands  needed  for  future  generations,  or 
should  we  inaugurate  a  foreign  trade  in  order  to 
take  care  of  what  may  be  for  the  time  being  a 
surplus  output? 

If  “we  have  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but 
by  the  past,”  and  hold  in  memory  the  effect  of 
recent  government  control  of  not  only  the  coal 
industry  but  of  transportation,  and  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  service,  the  negative  side  of 
(he  first  question  would  have  a  decided  advantage. 
Labor  should  be  the  last  to  favor  permanent  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  coal  mines  or  any  other 
of  our  productive,  manufacturing  or  transporta¬ 
tion  industries.  And  yet  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  miners’  union  are  advocating  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  mines.  „ 

But  we  should  not  return  to  pre-war  conditions, 
and  particularly  we  should  not  return  to  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevailed  in  the  closing  decade  of  the 
last  and  the  opening  decade  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  when  cutthroat  competition,  wasteful  mining 
methods,  and  altogether  bad  practice  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  bituminous  coal  mining  industry  has  to 
guard  itself  in  the  future  against  what  has  caused 
so  much  trouble  in  the  past — the  exploitation  of 
new  properties  when  the  already  developed  mines 
are  capable  of  producing  all  the  necessary  ton¬ 
nage.  No  excessive  amount  of  capital  is  required 
for  the  development  of  bituminous  coal  mines, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  newer  mines  are 
capable,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  producing  coal  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  old  ones,  as  the  expense  of 
the  haulage,  ventilation,  and  general  upkeep  are 
greater  in  the  older  mines  than  the  new  ones.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  some  regulation  of  this  evil 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  government  through 
the  issuing  of  license  or  permit  to  develop  a  coal 
mining  property  to  replace  an  exhausted  opera¬ 
tion,  or  when  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  need 
for  the  additional  output  in  the  trade  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  Railroad  Administration 
or  the  railroads  cheaper  fuel. 

Railroads  Have  Encouraged  Over-Development. 

The  cacoethcs  frugalili  exhibited  by  the  railroads 
in  their  purchases  of  coal  has  been  one  of  the 
crying  evils,  if  not  the  crying  evil,  that  has 
worked  for  the  demoralization  of  the  bituminous 
coal  mining  industry,  for  in  order  to  secure 
cheaper  fuel  on  their  own  account,  and  also  prob¬ 
ably  to  secure  additional  tonnage  over  their  own 
rails,  the  transportation  interests  serving  the  coal 
mining  regions  have  consistently  encouraged  the 
opening  of  new  properties,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  general  market  was  already  over¬ 
supplied.  But  government  regulation  should  end 
with  the  issue  of  the  license,  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  business  should  be  permitted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  production  and  distribution  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  trade  requirements.  They  should 
be  permitted  to  co-operate,  through  the  exchange 
of  information,  by  restriction  of  production  where 
necessary,  and  in  all  other  legitimate  manner. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  the  present  available  supply  of 
coal  of  all  grades  in  the  United  States  is  some¬ 
what  over  3,500.000,000,000  net  tons,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  is  easily  obtainable,  the  remainder 
being  of  poor  quality,  or  accessible  only  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  at  a  high  mining  cost.  Nor  is  all  of 


the  easily  obtainable  coal  of  high  quality.  Forty 
per  cent  of  it,  at  least,  consists  of  sub-bituminous 
coals  and  lignite,  ami  probably  as  much  more  is 
of  medium  grade  bituminous  variety.  It  may  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  of  the  seemingly  enormous, 
and  what  is  popularly  considered  our  “inexhaust¬ 
ible”  supplies  of  coal,  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  consists  of  anthracite,  and  of  high  grade 
bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coals. 

The  total  quantity  of  easily  accessible  coals,  in¬ 
cluding  sub-bituminous  and  lignite,  is  about  2,000,- 
030.000,000  tons,  of  which,  say,  12,000,000,000,000  tons 
are  of  high  or  medium  grade.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  in  1917  was  651,400,000  tons  and  in  1918, 
684,900,000  tons,  and,  it  we  estimate  one-half  ton 
lost  for  every  ton  marketed,  the  average  exhaus¬ 
tion  in  the  last  two  years  is  about  1,000,000,000 
tons.  So  at  the  present  rate  of  production  it 
would  appear  that  the  supply  would  last  about 
two  thousand  years.  The  present  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
predicting  the  requirements  and  the  production 
of  the  future.  We  are  increasing  the  production 
at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  in  1918  was  75  per  cent  over  that  of  ten 
years  ago  and  nearly  three  and  one-half  times 
that  of  1898,  twenty  years  before. 

Future  Rate  of  Exhaustion. 

The  late  Henry  Gannett,  in  one  of  the  papers 
contributed  to  the  report  of  the  National  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  computed  a  curve  of  the 
possible  increase  in  production,  based  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  previous  eighty  years  by  twenty-year 
periods,  from  which  he  calculated  that  the  easily 
accessible  and  available  coal  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  year  2040,  or  121  years,  from  now,  though 
he  admitted  that  the  data  upon  which  the  curve 
had  been  constructed  was  slight  and  the  curve 
correspondingly  weak. 

According  to  the  curve  constructed  by  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  second 
twenty-year  period  over  the  first  was  720.  The 
third  period  showed  an  increase  of  374  per  cent, 
and  the  fourth  an  increase  of  249  per  cent.  From 
these  data  he  projected  the  curve  into  the  future 
and  estimated  the  rates  of  increase  by  corre¬ 
sponding  periods  as  follows: 


Per  cent  of 

increase  Production 

1908-1927  . 185  21,375,000,000 

1928-1947  . 145  52,369,000,000 

1948-1967  . 119  114,688,000,000 

1968-1987  . 108  229,376,000,000 

1988-2007  .  85  424,346,000,000 

2008-2027  .  74  738.362,000,000 

2028-2047  .  65  1,218,297,000,000 


It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  in  a  century  and 
a  quarter  from  the  present  time  our  coal  produc¬ 
tion  should  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
within  a  period  of  20  years,  from  2028  to  2047, 
the  output  would  be  equal  to  the  entire  present 
supply  of  high  and  medium  grade  coals.  It 
would  mean  an  annual  production  of  about  150 
tons  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  then  in  the 
country,  as  against  a  present  per  capita  produc¬ 
tion  of  5.5  tons.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
reach  these  figures.  It  is  decidedly  more  prob¬ 
able  that  long  before  the  time  when  Gannett  esti¬ 
mated  the  supplies  will  be  exhausted  we  shall 
have  reached  a  condition  of  equilibrium  and  for 
a  period  of  many  decades  production  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  a  practically  uniform  rate  and  then 
slowly  decline. 

Cream  of  the  Coal  Has  Been  Mined. 

But  what  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  is  that 
the  coal  supplies  of  this  country  are  not  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  that  the  years  of  life  of  our  high 
grade  coal  fields  are  in  fact  already  numbered. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  production 
of  the  past  the  drain  has  been  principally  upon 
the  high  and  medium  grade  coals,  the  exhaustion 
of  sub-bituminous  and  lignite  coals  being  not 
only  relatively  but  actually  insignificant. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  high  grade  fuels  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  border  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  the  quality  diminishing  pro¬ 
gressively  westward,  and  these  coals  that  lie  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Appalachians  are  most 
available  for  export  trade.  It  is  probably  right 
and  just  that  the  United  States  should  do  its  ut¬ 
most  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  France  and 
Italy,  which  have  resulted  from  the  world  war, 
and  it  is  probable  for  a  while  at  least,  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  surplus  production  of  our  bi¬ 
tuminous  mines,  the  building  up  of  trade  with 
South  America  is  advisable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Brazil,  and  some  of  the 
other  countries  of  South  America,  want  our 
coal,  and  we  want  some  of  the  products  of  these 
countries,  but  whether  it  is  wise  in  the  long  run 
permanently  to  supply  the  fuel  needs  of  foreign 
countries  is  open  to  doubt.  -It  has  never  seemed 
to  me  economically  wise  to  export  raw  materials. 
A  sounder  principle  is  the  utilization  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  at  home,  exporting  the  manufactured 
products,  thus  giving  employment  to  more  labor 
and  adding  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country. 

If  we  build  up  a  foreign  trade  which  will  take 
care  of  the  present  surplus  of  bituminous  coal, 
the  light  of  past  experience  teaches  that  unless 
some  restriction  is  exercised,  only  a  limited  period 
of  time  will  elapse  before  the  opening  up  of  new 
mines  would  create  an  additional  surplus  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  we  would  then  be  no  better  off 
than  we  are  now. 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  work  for  the 
placing  of  such  safeguards  around  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  industry  that  will  restrict  the  exploitation  of 
new  mines,  in  accordance  with  our  necessities, 
rather  than  to  waste  our  substance  and  endanger 
perhaps  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation? 


Big  Four  Buys  Coal. 

1  he  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  announces  the  following  coal  contracts  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1920: 


Company — 

Tonnage. 

Price, 
Net  Ton. 

Electric  Coal  Co . 

.  100,000 

$2.12 

Neutral  Coal  Producers  Co... 

.  49.000 

2.20 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co . 

.  345,000 

1.90 

Philadelphia  &  Cleve.  Coal  Co. 

.  50,000 

1.90 

Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co . 

.  175,000 

1.88 

Cabin  Creek  Con.  Coal  Co.... 

.  85,000 

1.90 

Cabin  Creek  Con.  Coal  Co _ 

.  34,000 

1.80 

Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co . 

.  97,000 

2.10 

Rosengrant  Coal  Co . 

.  202,000 

2.25 

Rosengranf  Coal  Co . 

.  71,000 

1.95 

Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co . 

.  140,000 

2.03 

Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co . 

.  13,000 

1.85 

Richards  &  Sons . 

.  30,000 

2.35 

Richards  &  Sons . 

.  122,000 

2.20 

Richards  &  Sons . 

.  12,000 

2.05 

Coal  Bluff  Mining  Co . 

.  209, 000 

2.20 

True  Now  as  Then. 

“If  the  war  had  continued  any  long  time  these 
States,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  shown  and  proved 
the  most  conclusive  military  talents  ever  evinced  by 
any  nation  on  earth.  That  they  possessed  a  rank 
and  file  ahead  of  all  other  known  in  points  of  quality 
and  limitlessness  of  number  is  easily  admitted.  But 
we  have,  too,  the  eligibility  of  organizing,  handling 
and  officering  equal  to  the  other.  These  two,  with 
modern  arms,  transportation,  and  inventive  Ameri¬ 
can  genius,  would  make  the  United  States,  with 
earnestness,  not  only  able  to  stand  the  whole  world, 
but  conquer  that  world  united  against  us.” 

The  above  not  written  recently  but  more  than  30 
years  ago  by  the  poet  Whitman,  who  used  those 
lines  as  a  footnote  to  an  ode  written  at  the  time  of 
the  burial  of  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan,  August,  1888.  He 
had  in  mind,  of  course,  the  great  improvement  in 
our  military  affairs  after  “Little  Phil”  and  some  of 
the  newer  leaders  capie  to  the  fore. 
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UNIFORM  COAL  CONTRACTS. 


Impossible  to  Make  One  Form  of  Agreement 
That  Will  Cover  All  Cases. 

A  brief  extract  from  the  address  of  Gibbs  L. 
Ifaiicr,  ii  Washington  lawyer,  at  the  Cleveland  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
has  been  published  in  these  columns.  His  theme 
seas,  “Shall  we  have  a  uniform  contract  for  the  sale 
of  coal?”  As  Mr.  Baker  lias  devoted  a  lot  of  study 
to  this  question,  his  views  should  be  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  to  producers  and  wholesalers,  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  more  detail  below: 

My  experience  has  been  in  going  over  ctoal  con¬ 
tracts  that  there  are  none.  Perhaps  35  or  40  people 
that  I  represented  before  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
the  matter  of  refunds  did  most  of  theii  business  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  some  of  them  have  forgotten 
even  that.  And,  when  they  were  ordered  to  make 
large  refunds  on  transactions  that  occurred  two 
years  ago,  were  called  upon  to  produce  such  evi¬ 
dence,  they  had  to  call  in  their  bookkeeper  or  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  see  if  the  transaction  was  made.  In  some 
cases  there  was  as  much  as  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
coal  involved.  That,  in  my  mind,  is  a  very  unique 
situation. 

I  never  heard  of  a  business  that  was  so  wanting  in 
the  usual  business  forms  as  the  coal  business.  I 
think  it  speaks  highly  for  the  coal  business.  If  they 
do  not  require  an  evidence  of  the  tranaction,  it  re¬ 
flects  a  splendid  view  of  the  moral  atmosphere. 

When  you  speak  of  a  uniform  contract,  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  don’t  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  a  uniform  contract  in  any 
business,  because  the  contract  must  conform  to  the 
transactions.  With  very  involved  transactions,  how 
can  you  hope  to  have  a  contract  within  four  cornei  s 
of  paper  that  would  cover  all  of  these  transactions. 

There  is  one  thing  certain— there  is  nothing  mys¬ 
terious  about  a  contract.  The  wherefore’s,  whereas's, 
all  the  terms  used  in  the  laws,  are  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  clearly  what  you  mean,  and 
if  they  don’t  express  it  they  are  useless,  they  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  proper  administration  or  me  law  and, 
therefore,  you  want  to  eliminate  them  and  get  down 
to  what  you  really  mean. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Contract. 

A  contract  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
written  expression  of  the  agreement  you  have  en¬ 
tered  into,  and  anything  else  is  an  obstacle.  There¬ 
fore,  in  forming  a  contract  for  coal  people  you  would 
formulate  it  as  for  any  other  class  of  people,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  clearly  what  the 
transactions  are  about,  what  the  terms  are,  what  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  service  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  are,  what  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
article  to  be  furnished  is  to  be. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  a  contract.  Thera  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  it.  The  court  wants  to  know  what 
the  parties  themselves  meant  to  do,  and  if  they  can  t 
express  it,  who  can?  The  court  can’t  do  it.  Often  the 
court  is  called  upon  to  try  to  say  what  the  people 
meant  to  because  they  don’t  know  what  they  meant. 

Therefore,  the  very  first  consideration  in  the 
formation  of  a  uniform  contract  or  any  other  kind  of 
a  contract  is  to  simply  make  it  as  short  and  to  the 
point  and  as  free  from  any  ambiguity  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  a  contract 
containing  standard  clauses— simplified  clauses  that 
have  had  all  of  the  unnecessary  verbiage  eliminated, 
clauses  that  clearly  express  the  meanings  of  certain 
transactions.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a  cognomina- 
tion  of  such  and  they  could  draw  from  such  clauses 
such  appropriate  ones  as  would  be  necessary  for  the 
different  transactions. 

Good  and  Bad  Contracts. 

We  went  over  a  great  many  contracts  that  were' 
furnished  by  the  members  of  this  association  for  the 
purpose  of  a  possible  standard  contract.  My  friend 
Mr.  Dexter  at  my  right  here  has  a  most  excellent 
contract  that  he  uses  in  his  business.  Others  are  to 
be  admired  largely  on  account  of  their  brevity,  but  a 
great  many  others  did  not  have  a  point  to  them  at 
all.  They  were  not  contracts.  They  were  apparently 
rat  traps,  propositions  to  catch  somebody  and  lay 


doubt  around  the  transaction  From  some  of  them 
it  would  seem  that  coal  men  don't  want  to  make  a 
final  contract — that  they  want  to  make  something  to 
get  out  of. 

After  going  over  these  voluminous  records  and 
getting  all  these  suggestions  tabulated,  and  by  a 
process  of  elimination  and  taking,  final  results,  and 
dressing  it  out  as  best  we  could,  we  formed  wha< 
was  published  in  your  bulletin  as  a  suggestion  oj 
what  might  be  considered  a  set  of  standard  clauses, 
not  a  standard  contract,  because  some  contracts  are 
made  where  the  mines  are  named  that  could  not  be 
used,  where  thhe  names  are  not  used,  where  there  is 
no  mention  of  supply  of  cars,  demurrage,  insurance 
and  contract  for  line  shipment.  So,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  form  a  uniform  contract,  as 
I  understand  it. 

The  best  to  be  done  would  be  to  take  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  all  of  these  clauses  and  form  them  into  an 
agreement  and  then  let  the  individual  people  who  use 
it  take  so  much  of  it  as  they  want  and  leave  so  much 
as  they  don't  want ;  that  is,  put  in  an  elimination 
clause  permitting  them  to  strike  out  clauses  not 
applicable  to  the  particular  transaction.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  go  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  uniform  contract. 

With  that  end  in  view,  we  look  the  suggestions 
made  and  reduced  them  and  took  all  the  clauses 
necessary.  In  doing  that  we  have  cut  out  all  of  the 
legal  phraseology  and  reduced  it  to  a  minimum  of 
verbiage.  You  will  find  clauses  put  in  purposely 
there  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  any  State.  I  think  the 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  I  hope  as  it 
has  suggested  itself  to  your  minds  it  is  in  that  way. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  add  what 
little  help  to  so  worthy  a  cause  as  I  could.  I  hope 
our  efforts  will  help  you  to  lay  your  hands  on  a 
contract  covering  the  transaction  that  your  business 
has  had  instead  of  searching  the  minds  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  bookkeepers. 


PROPOSED  RATE  CHANGES. 

•  , 

Several  Roads  Ask  Permission  to  Make 
Reductions  on  Coal  and  Coke. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  applied  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  for  authority  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  through  rate  of  $4.40  per  net  ton  on  by¬ 
product  coke  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Rumford, 
Me.,  the  present  combination  rate  of  $8.02  being 
prohibitive. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway  has 
applied  for  permission  to  make  joint  through  rates 
from  mines  on  its  system  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Detroit.  The  proposed  rates  are  as.  follows  : 
From  Group  1,  $2.00;  Group  2,  $2.10;  Group  3, 
$2.20;  Group  4,  $2.40;  Group  5,  $2.50.  In  its  petition 
the  company  says:  “Coal  operators  on  the  B.  R.  & 
P.  R.R.  desire  to  make  shipments  to  Detroit  and 
require  reasonable  through  rates  to  place  them  on 
parity  with  all  other  coal  fields  from  which  through 
rates  are  now  established." 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  has  asked  for 
authority  to  reduce  the  rates  on  by-product  coke 
from  Ashland,  Ky.,  to  points  on  the  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  Ironton  Railroad.  Present  rates  range  from  $1.70 
to  $2.90;  the  proposed  rates  vary  from  90  cents  to 
$2.40. 


Now  that  so  much  is  heard  of  the  six-hour  day, 
following  the  general  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day 
in  mechanical  lines,  it  is  interesting  to  the  belated 
motorist  to  see  the  “Always  Open’’  sign  on  certain 
garages,  and  the  question  might  be  asked  if  concerns 
entrusted  with  public  service  functions,  even  to  a 
moderate  extent,  should  not  get  away  from  the 
short-hours  idea.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
employees  should  work  day  and  night,  but  believe 
that  a  question  might  fairly  be  raised  if,  starting, 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  labor,  some  concerns 
have  not  really  gone  a  bit  further  than  circumstances 
required  and  shortened  working  time  with  an  idea 
of  suiting  their  own  convenience  rather  than  the 
convenience  of  the  public. 


BRITISH  MINES  REPORT. 


Coal  Commission  Advises  Early  Enactment 
of  a  Nationalization  Law. 

A  dispatch  from  London  says  that  four  reports  of 
the  Coal  Commission,  which  has  been  considering 
the  question  of  nationalization  of  British  mines,  have 
been  published.  The  main  report  is  signed  by  Justice 
Sir  John  Sankey.  It  alone  recommends  immediate 
legislation  for  acquisition  of  mines,  royalties  for  the 
State,  and  for  owners  to  receive  just  compensation. 

It  also  recommends  the  immediate  application  of 
local  administration  of  mines  through  local,  district, 
and  national  mining  councils  and  legislation  for 
acquiring  mines  after  the  plan  has  been  worked  for 
three  years,  with  just  compensation  for  owners. 

The  report  of  the  miners’  representatives  generally 
agrees  with  that  of  Justice  Sankey,  but  objects  to 
provisions  that  would  require  the  men  to  sign  a 
contract  not  to  combine  to  cease  work  until  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  dispute  has  been  before  appropriate  councils. 

Responsibility  for  Decreased  Output. 

This  report  denies  that  the  diminished  output  of 
coal  is  the  fault  of  the  men,  and  demands  an  imme¬ 
diate  inquiry.  The  mine  owners  similarly  request  a 
hearing  on  the  subject. 

The  three  representatives  of  the  miners,  Messrs. 
Hodges,  Millie,  and  Smith,  object  to  compensation 
being  given,  apart  from  allowances  where  small 
royalty  owners  are  deprived  of  their  livelihood. 

The  owners’  report  argues  that  any  form  of 
nationalization  would  be  detrimental  to  development 
of  the  industry  and  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
It  says  no  action  so  vitally  affecting  the  whole  nation 
should  be  taken  without  referring  the  question  to  the 
community. 

The  report  recommends  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  mines  which  would  be  assisted  by  a 
system  of  councils,  similar  to  those  recommended  by 
Justice  Sankey.  With  a  view  to  removing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  from  royalties,  this  report  proposes 
that  the  State  acquire  ownership  of  the  coal,  subject 
to  the  continuance  of  existing  leases  for  at  least  sixty 
years. 

The  fourth  report,  written  by  Sir  Arthur  Drick- 
ham,  recommends  State  acquisition  of  the  entire 
mineral  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Ministry  of  Mines,  with  representation 
for  labor  on  the  Directorate. 


A  Horse  Race  of  Other  Days. 

Editorial  in  the  New  York  “World.’’ 

A  little  scene  from  American  life  of  other  days 
was  staged  at  the  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  race-track  on 
Saturday  when  “a  notable  gathering  saw  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  S.  Tompkins  of  Nyack  take 
two  straight  heats  and  win  a  match  race  from 
Supreme  Court  Justice  A.  H.  Seeger  of  Orange 
County.”  The  distinguished  horsemen  drove  their 
own  trotters  attached  to  “carts  closely  resembling 
sulkies,’’  and  the  race,  in  the  words  of  the  despatch, 
“was  the  star  event  of  the  card.” 

That  is  readily  conceivable.  It  was  a  horse-race 
of  the  kind  which  gave  its  peculiar  romance  to  the 
turf  in  America  in  earlier  times — such  a  race  as  by¬ 
gone  generations  of  horse-fanciers  flocked  to  see 
and  in  which  innumerable  gentlemen  drivers  long 
since  dead  would  have  liked  to  have  a  hand. 

Trotting  has  lost  its  prestige  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  thoroughbred  running  horse,  and  Judges 
nowadays  take  more  to  golf  and  motoring  than  to 
the  sulky.  But  it  is  instructive  to  let  the  newer 
generation  of  sport-lovers  have  a  chance  to  see  what 
their  ancestors  liked  and  be  enlightened  as  to  why 
they  found  more  to  admire  in  a  horse  than  in  an 
inanimate  speed  machine.  The  “sport  of  kings”  as 
respects  the  driving  of  horses  in  harness  by  their 
owners  may  be  moribund;  the  passing  of  the  Speed¬ 
way  is  symptomatic  of  its  decline.  But  the  old  senti¬ 
ment  attaching  to  it  is  lively  enough  still. 

[Incidentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  fastest 
learn  record  ever  made  was  achieved  by  the  late  Win. 
II.  Vanderbilt  in  person  at  the  old  Fleetwood  track. — 

F.  W.  S.}. 
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War  Work  of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

Mr.  Snitler  Reviews  Operations  of  the  Pooling  Agency  Over  Period  of  Eighteen  Months — 
Says  It  Was  Organized  Right  and  Attained  Highest  Possible  Efficiency. 


G.  N.  Snider,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
'  York  Central  Railroad,  reviews  the  work  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  New  York  Central  Magazine.  Below  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  article : 

At  the  tidewater  piers,  from  New  York  to  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  inclusive,  there  had  been  over  a  thousand 
separate  classifications  observed.  The  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  method  reduced  the  classifications  to 
about  one  hundred,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
active  pools  at  any  one  pier  was  about  ten. 

The  saving  of  time,  of  motive  power  and  of  man 
power  was  immediately  apparent.  In  the  eighteen 
months  of  the  operation  of  the  Exchange  forty-nine 
million  tons  of  coal  were  dumped,  being  contained 
in  968,000  cars.  The  plans  saved  almost  two  days 
per  car  on  the  average,  and  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war  when  so-called  “car  shortage’’  was  most 
acute  the  savings  were  greater  than  the  average. 

It  is  figured  that  the  operation  of  the  Exchange 
enabled  carriers  to  transport  as  much  coal  as  they 
could  have  transported  under  the  old  plan  by  the 
purchase  of  47,000  additional  coal  cars,  but  at  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  war  demand  for  steel,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  the  47,000 
cars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  also  avoided  detention 
to  boats,  for  if  one  shipper’s  boats  arrived  and  his 
coal  was  not  there  he  drew  from  his  pool,  if  his 
credit  was  good,  and  so  the  boat  would  be  loaded 
immediately  and  moved  to  destination. 

Coal  Men’s  Sacrifices. 

The  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department 
say  they  do  not  know  how  it  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  promptly  to  handle  the  movement  of  overseas 
vessels  without  the  operation  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 

Exchange. 

Coal  handlers,  like  most  other  merchants  in  the 
United  States,  have  generally  sold  their  product  on 
the  basis  of  quality  and  service,  and  have  established 


trade  names,  and  have  built  up  trade  reputations, 
which  are  of  enormous  value. 

.Most  of  them  realized  that  some  pooling  was  nec¬ 
essary  if  we  were  to  handle  efficiently  the  indus¬ 
trial  end  of  the  war,  and  they  cheerfully  gave  up 
their  trade  names,  established  connections  and  good¬ 
will  in  order  to  pool  the  coal. 

The  railroads  quite  appreciated  this  matter,  and 
in  order  that  there  should  be  as  little  damage  of 
that  kind  as  possible  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ex¬ 
change  should  be  managed  and  operated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  coal  producers,  although  all  the  expense 
(amounting  to  less  than  one  cent  per  ton  for  the 
first  eighteen  months)  would  be  borne  by  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

The  committee  of  producers  who  managed  the 
Exchange  served  without  pay.  They  elected  a  Com¬ 
missioner  to  be  in  general  charge  of  the  Exchange, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  branch  offices 
under-  Deputy  Commissioners  being  located  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  The 
Commissioner  also  served  without  pay,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  paid  his  own  expenses  in  Washington. 

Leaders  of  the  Exchange. 

New  York  Central  men  will  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  Rembrandt  Peale,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  coal  shippers  on  the  New  York  Central,  who 
was  elected  Commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  and  J.  W.  Searles,  General  Sales  Agent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  an¬ 
other  of  the  largest  coal  prcrducers  on  the  New 
York  Central,  was  made  Deputy  Commissioner  at 
New  York. 

The  idea  of  the  Exchange  as  applied  to  the  coal 
trade  was  new  and  there  had  been  no  previous  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  same  kind  to  be  followed,  but, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  all  the  many  demands  made 
upon  it  during  the  war,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
created  along  the  right  lines  and  readied  the  ut¬ 
most  efficiency  possible  for  a  plan  of  that  kind. 


Imports  and  Exports  of 

Coal. 

APRIL  AND 

TEN  MONTHS. 

April 

Ten  Months 

Imports. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Anthracite  . 

.  137 

1,566 

1,573 

11,054 

57,927 

Bituminous— 

United  Kingdom  .... 

.  1,500 

450 

6,331 

30,683 

26,636 

Canada  . 

.  89,684 

52,562 

1,039,610 

1,105,790 

863,303 

Japan  . 

59,696 

7,889 

12,714 

Australia  . 

6,754 

26,823 

1,413 

15,499 

Other  countries . 

.  150 

784 

1,670 

1,182 

1,293 

Total  . 

.  91,334 

60,550 

1,134,130 

1,146,927 

895,445 

Coke  . 

.  2,649 

712 

22,421 

23,037 

17,003 

Exports. 

Anthracite  . 

.  340,861 

285,190 

3,603,904 

4,038,324 

3,412,619 

Bituminous — 

•  , 

Italy  . 

.  2,016 

32,309 

999,853 

201,220 

65,742 

Canada  . 

.  1,128,549 

501,940 

9,789,930 

13,122,870 

11,679,544 

Panama  . 

.  70,870 

J9,aS8 

437,301 

510,434 

272,660 

Mexico . 

.  12,675 

6,200 

166,928 

127,737 

112,576 

Cuba  . 

.  212,355 

58,173 

1,176,881 

1,246,930 

828,529 

Other  West  Indies... 

.  28.063 

31,802 

383,553 

248,358 

193,337 

Argentina  . 

.  9,869 

14,914 

665,834 

189,828 

157,495 

Brazil  . 

.  25,097 

70,333 

616,271 

452,192 

522,750 

Chili  . 

4,847 

191,789 

Uruguay  . 

.  6,107 

98,479 

56,544 

250,833 

Other  countries  . 

.  58.900 

72,022 

1,076,623 

570,455 

268,075 

*  Total  . 

i 

Coke  . 

.  1,554,501 

811,128 

15,411,653 

16,726,568 

14,543,430 

Bunker  . 

.  141.003 

44,823 

883,785 

1,049,387 

963.301 

According  to  cable  advices  from  Europe,  a  serious 
blow  has  been  struck  against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
in  the  capture  by  Gen.  Denikine  of  the  Donetz 
coal  region.  This  is  the  principal  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  railroads  and  industries  operated  by 
the  Reds. 


On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  other  coals,  the  coal 
output  of  Ireland  has  increased  slightly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  Irish  coal  field  is  a  de¬ 
posit  of  problematical  value,  apparently  somewhat 
like  our  Rhode  Island  coal — a  geological  certainty, 
but  very  much  of  a  problem  commercially. 


ALIKINS  GOING  HOME. 


Government  Investigator  Relieves  That  Fully 
1,300, 000  Will  Return  to  Europe. 

The  statement  made  by  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  few  weeks  ago  as  to  the  large  number  of 
foreigners  who  are  planning  to  return  to  Europe 
as  soon  as  possible  is  borne  out  by  figures  that  have 
just  been  made  public  by  Ethelbert  Stewart  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  who  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  labor  conditions  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
western  States.  Mr.  Stewart  estimates  that  at  least 
1,300,000  aliens  may  lie  expected  to  leave  the  United 
States  as  rapidly  as  they  can  obtain  transportation 
to  their  native  lands. 

“I  consider  this  a  very  conservative  estimate,”  says 
Mr.  Stewart,  “and  it  does  not  include  the  ordinary 
outgo  of  aliens.  There  are  something  like  450,000, 
mostly  Italians,  who  have  come  to  our  shores  in  the 
early  spring  of  each  year,  worked  until  fall  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy.  This  migratory  group  has  not  been 
considered  in  my  investigation.” 

The  coal  mines  and  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  heavy  sufferers,  added  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  State. 

The  investigation  is  at  present  being  conducted  in 
the  bituminous  coal  mining  districts  and  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  a  number  of  other 
New  England  towns.  The  population  of  these 
districts  is  largely  alien  and  represents  many 
nationalities. 

From  data  collected  in  these  centers  from  repre¬ 
sentative  aliens  of  the  various  nationalities,  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  percentage  of  aliens  who 
propose  to  return  to  their  home  countries.  These 
percentages  are  based  on  figures  giving  the  number 
of  aliens  of  each  nationality  in  the  community  and 
the  number  who  contemplate  returning  to  Europe. 

Thus,  of  163,498  Poles  covered  by  the  investigation 
24,590,  or  15.04  per  cent  will  return  to  Poland. 

In  some  cases  the  figures  reported  were  only  of 
the  number  of  aliens  who  will  return  to  their  home 
countries  and  did  not  show  what  relation  that  num¬ 
ber  bore  to  the  total  population  of  the  nationality  in 
that  community.  The  following  figures  are  repre¬ 
sentative  : 

Of  the  Austro-Hungarians  covered,  28.02  per  cent 
will  return;  Poles,  15.04  per  cent;  Russians,  35.70 
per  cent;  Croatians,  21.75  per  cent;  Lithuanians,  9.72 
per  cent;  Roumanians,  64.29  per  cent;  Italians  and 
Greeks,  11  per  cent;  Serbs,  36.90  per  cent;  Slovaks, 
34.50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stewart  expects  to  get  out  a  report  on  the 
coal  fields  and  on  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  before  his 
service  goes  out  of  existence. 


Snow  Bird  Competition. 

When  is  a  snow-bird  not  a  snow-bird?  The  query 
is  suggested  by  an  up-State  retail  dealer  who  has 
noticed  the  association  organs  appealing  for  ad¬ 
vertising  support.  Is  not  the  legitimate  trade  press 
entitled  to  a  degree  of  protection,  just  as  it  is  the 
retail  dealer  who  complains  of  the  inroads  made 
upon  his  business  by  the  shipping  of  coal  in  carlots 
to  some  large  consumer  or  philanthropical  employer 
in  his  district? 

Surely  the  legitimate  trade  papers,  publishers  in¬ 
dependently  and  without  prejudice,  cover  the  trade 
thoroughly  and  could  do  it  in  even  better  style  if 
members  were  encouragd  to  read  them. 

An  instance  has  never  been  heard  of  where  the 
columns  of  the  legitimate  trade  papers  were  not 
wide  open  for  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
association  officials  who  desire  to  have  their 
thoughts  and  views  laid  before  the  trade.  All  honor 
to  the  association  officials,  who  have  really  worked 
arduously  in  behalf  of  the  trade,  but  surely  the  legit¬ 
imate  trade  press,  directing  its  energies  in  the 
proper  directions,  is  entitled  to  a  need  of  consid¬ 
eration. 


The  Peoples  Coal  Co.  is  preparing  to  erect  an  up- 
to-date  retail  plant  at  Bradford,  Mass. 
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Future  of  Fuel  Oil  on  the  Ocean. 

American  Producers  Erecting  Oil  Depots  in  All  Parts  of  the  World  to  Supply  Steamers- 
Some  Say  Oil  Must  Be  Burned  if  American  Merchant  Marine  Is  to  Survive. 


American  oil  companies  seem  to  be  taking  the 
lead  in  establishing  fuel  oil  stations  for  steamship 
trade  all  over  the  world,  just  as  British  coal  ex¬ 
porters  have  always  operated  most  of  the  foreign 
coaling  stations  except  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
American  coal  has  predominated  in  recent  years. 
Assuming  that  oil  is  the  coming  fuel  on  the  ocean, 
these  oil  depots  will  be  one  of  the  best  guarantees 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  will  not 
gradually  drift  into  foreign  ownership  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  years. 

A  writer  in  The  Marine  News  points  out  that  a 
merchant  marine  is  not  self-contained  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  other  nations  simply  because  it  is  built 
in  home  yards,  operated  by  native  companies  and 
manned  by  citizens  of  that  country.  It  can  be  self- 
contained  only  when-  the  organizations  which 
operate  such  a  fleet  girdle  the  globe. 

“The  tremendous  strength  of  British  shipping,” 
continues  this  authority,  “is  largely  due  to  the 
establishment  of  coal  bunkering  facilities  in  all  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  world,  especially  at  such 
strategic  locations  as  the  Suez  Canal,  or  in  the  Red 
Sea,  Gibraltar,  Cape  Town,  or  the  West  Indies. 

“Taking  as  a  basis  the  coal  bunkering  industry  of 
the  .British  coal  exporters,  the  American  fuel  oil 
interests  are  constantly  alert  to  the  urgent  need  of 
locating  adequately  equipped  fuel  oil  supply  stations 
at  important  ports  in  the  seven  seas.  Just  as  much 
as  the  British  coal  station  is  an  established  institu¬ 
tion,  so  also  will  the  near  future  realize  that  the 
American  fuel  oil  station  is  more  than  a  novelty.” 


Concerns  in  Farrell  Corporation. 

The  companies  and  number  of  yards  taken  over 
by  the  Farrell  sorporation  in  New  York  are  as 


follows : 

Hencken  &  Willenbrock  Co .  2 

Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co .  3 

Joseph  Gordon  .  1 

Robert  Gordon  &  Son,  Inc .  2 

Matthew  Wilson  &  Co .  1 

S.  Trimmer  &  Son,  Inc .  1 

M.  L.  Bird  Coal  Co .  1 

O.  H.  Perry  &  Son .  2 

William  Farrell  &  Son .  2 

Thedford-Eltz  Coal  Co . 3 

Cording  &  Salzman . 1 

G.  W.  Thedford  Coal  Co .  1 

William  Brennan  .  1 

Pattison  &  Bowns .  — 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  number  of 
companies  in  the  new  corporation  is  14,  controlling 
21  yards  and  also  a  wholesale  business. 


Windjammers  Coming  Back. 

Crowell  &  Thurlow,  of  Boston,  who  operate  a 
large  fleet  of  steamers  in  the  coastwise  coal  trade, 
have  gone  once  more  into  building  schooners.  Sev¬ 
eral  big  ones  arc  now  on  the  slocks  in  Maine  ship¬ 
yards  rapidly  nearing  completion. 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  firm  operated  sailing 
vessels  only,  but  with  the  march  of  progress  they 
began  to  sell  out  their  schooners  and  went  into  the 
construction  and  operation  of  steamers.  Now, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  operation  caused  by  high  wages, 
high  provision  bills,  high  supply  charges,  and  other 
expenses  which  cat  up  profits  very  fast,  the  firm 
has  gone  back  to  schooners  which  can  be  built  and 
operated  much  more  cheaply. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  results 
of  prohibition  in  the  mining  regions,  but  the  Potts- 
ville  Journal  does  not  hesitate  to  state  that  there  are 
few  sections  that  will  benefit  more  than  Schuylkill 
County,  notwithstanding  the  many  assertions  'made 
to  the  effect  that  “No  beer,  no  work”  would  be  the 
motto  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  foreign 
element. 


Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  touches  upon 
this  matter  from  another  angle.  He  says  that  to 
operate  an  American  merchant  marine  we  must  have 
American  officers. 

“American  officers  must  be  developed  from  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen,”  he  asserts.  “American  seamen  must 
be  paid  American  wages — higher  than  any  other 
country’s  sailor  pay,  but  American  wages  cannot  and 
must  not  be  reduced.  Our  new  ships,  then,*  must 
compete  under  a  handicap.  The  handicap  must  be 
overcome.  The  use  of  oil  .  fuel  will  overcome  it  and 
make  our  steamships  livable  for  their  American 
crews.  The  oil-burning  ship  cuts  down  stoke  hold 
force  80  per  cent.  It  bunkers  while  working  cargo. 
It  makes  quick  turnabout — another  great  saving — 
possible.  Most  of  all,  it  makes  possible  for  American, 
steamships  to  employ  American  crews.” 

In  connection  with  the  future  use  of  oil  on  the 
ocean,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation’s  program  calls  for  a  total  of  1,300 
cargo-carrying  vessels  equipped  to  burn  oil.  And  in 
this  connection  it  can  lie  said  that  the  broad  adoption 
of  fuel  oil  buyers  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  was 
the  outcome  of  prolonged  observations  as  to  the 
trend  in  other  maritime  nations. 

Many  coal  men  who  do  not  fear  that  fuel  oil 
will  ever  be  a  dangerous  competitor  of  coal  on  land, 
except  in  the  Southern  States  and  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  admit  that  it  will  play  a  much  larger  part  in 
ocean  transportation  from  now  on  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  * 


Limitations  of  Passenger  Traffic. 

“Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest,”  and  a  recent 
cartoon  showing  a  numerous  family  with  bag  and 
baggage  being  transported  by  automobile,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  ac¬ 
counts  for  'more  than  a  little  of  the  reduction  in 
revenue  that  is  so  much  a  feature.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  automobile  traffic  and  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  service  eliminating  the  necessity  of  railroad 
journeys  and  there  has  been  a  great  curtailment  of 
traffic,  proportionately  speaking,  as  compared  with 
25  years  ago.  An  inspection  of  time-tables  will  show 
that  there  has  been  but  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  trains  on  many  of  the  roads  in  the  past  quarter- 
century.  The  growth  that  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  has  been  much  curtailed.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  traffic  has  not  grown,  but  considering  how 
the  country  has  grown  and  how  its  wealth  has  in¬ 
creased,  there  surely  has  not  been  a  proportionate 
gain  in  passenger  traffic. 


Coal  Scarce  Up-State. 

From  an  up-State  town  comes  word  that  “orders 
to  wholesalers  are  still  being  turned  down.  Money 
is  sent  back,  after  a  traveling  man  had  assured  a 
small  dealer  here  that  a  check  sent  in  advance  would 
bring  a  car,  no  doubt.  But  unless  one  is  familiar  with 
theatre  ticket  speculators  it  is  hard  to  explain  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  yard-owners  why  it  is  possible  to 
get  plenty  of  premium  coal  but  circular  coals  are 
almost  an  impossibility. 

“Of  course,  there  are  no  men  with  bunches  of 
tickets  in  front  of  frosts  nor  are  premiums  usual  in 
summer,  but  when  engineers  are  made  over  into 
firemen  and  their  late  assistants  are  laid  off  in 
crowds,  as  on  the  railroad  now,  it  seems  as  if,  were 
the  mining  men  pushed  a  little  more,  the  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  might  benefit  also.” 


The  suggestion  is  made  in  one  quarter  that  a 
substantial  advance  in  the  July  price  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  operators  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  by 
bringing  about  some  cancellations.  It  is  believed 
by  those  advancing  this  proposition  that  there  are 
many  duplicate  orders  in  the  market  and  that  a 
healthier  condition  would  prevail  if  the  trade  knew 
better  just  where  it  stood  as  to  actualities. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Staples  Coal  Co.  is  about  to  undertake 
dredging  operations  in  the  harbor  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in 
order  to  make  its  wharf  accessible  to  larger  barges. 

Sydney,  N.  S„  is  the  latest  place  to  report  a 
bunkering  record,  having  loaded  600  tons  in  one 
hour,  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  a  minute,  which  is  lively 
work. 

A  visitor  recently  returned  from  Italy  tells  us 
that  twigs,  roots,  bark  and  other  odds  and  ends  of 
the  woodlots  are  used  on  switch-engines  in  that 
country,  the  better  sorts  of  fuel  being  saved  for  the 
use  of  the  road  engines,  which  even  at  that  are 
poorly  supplied. 

The  New  River  Co.  has  purchased  6,600  acres  of 
additional  coal  land  in  West  Virginia.  The  property 
is  located  in  Fayette  and  Raleigh  Counties  and  is 
contiguous  to  the  company’s  present  holdings.  The 
new  acquisition  furnishes  a  probable  total  tonnage 
of  over  30,000,000  tons. 

The  new  washery  at  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.'s 
No.  14  colliery,  near  Pittston,  Pa.,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  a  few  days  ago.  The  building  had  just  been 
completed  and  machinery  was  being  installed.  it 
was  to  have  been  one  of  tlje  largest  and  most  up-to- 
date  washeries  in  the  anthracite  region. 

Judge  Youmans  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  set  October  20  as  the  date 
for  commencing  the  trial  of  the  suit  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Mining  Co.  against  the  U.  M.  W.  and 
others  for  $600,000  damages.  This  is  known  as  the 
companion  case  to  the  suit  of  the  Coronado  Coal 
Mining  Co.  and  others  against  the  mine  workers’ 
union,  in  which  judgment  of  $600,000  was  returned 

against  the  miners. 

• 

Figures  recently  published  by  the  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review,  of  London,  indicate  that  labor  short¬ 
age  was  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  British  coal  output  during  the  war.  These 
statistics  show  that  while  the  output  declined  from 
287,000,000  tons  in  1913  to  227,000,000  tons  in  1918,  a 
loss  of  21  per  cent,  the  total  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  and  around  the  collieries  decreased  only 
10  per  cent.  In  1913  the  employees  numjtered  1,127,- 
890;  in  1918,  1,008,867. 

The  West  Virginia  Minin'g  Nczvs  refers  to  the 
alleged  proposition  of  certain  operators  “putting  a 
half  million  or  a  billion  dollars,  or  some  other  pre¬ 
posterous  sum,”  in  an  organ  and  thereby  shoving 
that  paper  out  of  the  game.  This  does  not  deter  the 
sprightly  Mr.  Roberts,  who  declares :  “At  such  time, 
if  it  comes,  our  horn  will  be  heard  above  the  drone 
of  the  ‘organ.’  ”  It  is  a  fact  that  while  “organs”  have 
great  cash-absorbing  possibilities,  they  have  rarely 
accomplished  anything  much  in  the  way  of  results, 
and  an  independent  paper,  has  a  distinct  advantage 
as  a  journalistic  proposition. 

The  retail  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Pelham  Coal 
&  Transfer  Co.  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
purchased  by  Abraham  Welinsly  and  Philip  Levene, 
who  will  continue  the  business  under  the  same 
name.  Mr.  Welinsly  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Huguenot  Coal  &  Wood  Co.  of  New  Rochelle,  and 
both  are  citizens  of  that  place.  The  pocket,  which 
receives  coal  by  water,  has  a  storage  capacity  of 
about  1,500  tons.  The  new  owners  are  planning  to 
install  new  hoisting  machinery  and  make  other  im¬ 
provements,  besides  adding  two  more  motor  trucks 
to  their  delivery  equipment. 

Sometimes  averages  mean  something  and  som% 
times  they  do  not.  The  business  man  must  always 
be  careful  how  he  applies  figures  of  this  sort.  Certain 
service  flags  of  large  corporations  indicate  two, 
three  or  four  (or  possibly  more)  thousand  men  in 
service  and  perchance,  as  shown  by  the  gold  stars, 
only  1  per  cent  of  the  number  were  killed  in  action  or 
otherwise  lost  their  lives  during  months  of  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  the  organizations 
which  were  in  the  front  line  trenches  on  certain 
fateful  days  lost  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  men 
actually  under  fire  in  one  engagement. 
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4CME  AUTO  COAL  TRUCK. 


Contractor  Finds  That  Motor  Kquipment 
Halves  Delivery  Cost. 

John  R.  Ballard  has  for  upwards  of  three  years 
been  a  linn  believer  in  the  motor  truck  as  an  efficient 
and  thoroughly  reliable  means  of  transportation.  II is 
first  experience  with  the  motor  truck  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  at  that  time  being  engaged  in  the  business  of 
general  freighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Colorado 
Springs. 

Mr.  Ballard,  with  his.  Acme  truck,  made  an  ascent 
to  the  top  of  the  world.  Pikes  Peak,  with  no  adjust¬ 
ment  to  his  carburetor,  carrying  500  pounds  more 
than  the  capacity  of  his  truck.  The  result  of  the 


is  $6.46,  12  teams  cost  $77.52  per  day.  These  twelve 
teams  hauled  60  tons — 4  trucks  at  an  operation  cost 
of  $37.40,  or  $9.36  each  per  day,  battled  60  tons.  It 
will  lints  be  seen  that  4  trucks  which  cost  $37.40 
per  day  to  operate  do  exactly  as  much  work  in  a 
day  as  12  good  teams  at  a  daily  cost  of  $77.52. 


While  the  coal  people  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  contemplating  the  loss  of  their  business  to  the 
oil  producers,  a  man  on  the  Pacific  coast  claims  to 
have  invented  a  device  to  be  attached  to  stoves  and 
furnaces  that  will  save  three-quarters  of  the  coal 
normally  consumed.  Does  this  mean  that  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  Pacific  coast  requirements  can  be 
counted  on  for  the  future  activities  of  the  coal 
trade  ? 


Acme  Trucks  Carrying  Coal  Fr  m  Mines  to  Colorado  Springs. 


performance  was  so  pleasing  to  Mr.  Ballard  that  he 
had  soon  purchased  four  Acme  trucks. 

When  the  winter  months  came  and  Mr.  Ballard's 
regular  work  began  to  slacken,  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  lines,  contracting  to  deliver  coal  from 
the  mine  to  Colorado  Springs.  Formerly  this  work- 
was  done  by  horses,  and  Mr.  Ballard  decided  to  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  his  work  and  compare  the 
■results  with  horse  costs. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  after  operating  his  trucks  in 
coal  haulage  for  more  than  six  months,  Mr.  Ballard 
made  the  following  comparisons  which  are  very  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  the  motor  truck,  and  are  in  about 
the  same  language  used  by  Mr.  Ballard. 

On  one  coal  haul  of  five  miles,  over  a  heavy  grade, 
the  following  comparisons  are  made: 


An  Acme  in  Service  at  Rockville,  Conn. 

i  Kight  horses  (4  teams)  hauled  20  tons  cf  coal  in 
10  hours.  An  average  of  5  tons  for  each  team  of 

horses. 

Two  two-ton  auto  trucks  hauled  32  tons  in  10 
hours  or  16  tons  for  each  truck. 

(The  loading  and  unloading  for  wagons  and  trucks 
m  the  comparison  was  exactly  the  same.) 

Another  two-ton  Acme  truck  equipped  with  power 
hoist  hauls  from  18  to  20  tons  in  10  hours  over  the 
same  road. 

Four  two-ton  trucks  hauls  60  tons  in  10  hours, 
doing  the  work  of  12  extra  good  teams,  a  daily 
average  for  truck  being  15  tons. 

Average  daily  cost  of  operating  a  two-horse  team 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

r~ Net  Ton.—, 
F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Best  South  Fork . .  $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  . i .  2.75-  2.85 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.95-  3.00 

Good  Miller ‘Vein .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2.65 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.25-  2.35 

High  grade  gas,  yA .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.35-  2.50 

Gas  slack  .  1.60-  1.80 

Fairmont  low  sulphur  mine-run .  2.20-  2.30 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run .  1.75-  2.00 

Freeport  . 1.90-  2.35 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

r-Gross  Ton.—, 
F.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1-71 .  $5.25-$5.50 

Pool  9 .  5.15-  5.40 

Pool  10 .  4.70-  4.95 

P®ol  11 .  4.60-  4.85 

Pool  34 . 4.50-  4.65 

Pools  18-40 . . .  4.00-  4.25 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  during  April  amounted  to  1,345,- 
075  tons,  compared  with  1,880,287  tons  in  same  month 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  464,788  tons,  or  24.7  per  cent. 
I' or  the  four  months  this  year,  tonnage  carried 
amounted  to  5,173,783  tons,  against  6,583,657  tons  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  1,409,874  tons,  or  21.4  per  cent. 


A.  K.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  is  now  in 
Oklahoma  looking  after  oil  property  in  which  he  is 
largely  interested. 


GENERAL  NOTES.’ 

Donald  D.  Wysong,  Inc.,  a  new  corporation,  will 
engage  in  the  retail  coal  business  at  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  Y. 

11.  J.  Amos  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  to 
engage  in  the  retail  coal  and  lumber  business  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  July  16, 
by  the  Zone  Supply  Officer,  U.  S.  Army,  for  furnish¬ 
ing  about  400,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  Lake  Eric  &  Western  Railroad  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  120,000  tons  of  coal,  for  delivery 
prior  to  April  1,  1920,  to  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co., 
of  Columbus,  at  $1.88. 

An  investigation  of  the  Baltimore  Tunnel  powder 
explosion  of  June  5,  in  which  93  men  lost  their  lives 
and  about  50  were  injured,  was  begun  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  last  Monday  by  a  coroner’s  jury. 

At  the  recent  commencement  exercises  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Engineering  was  conferred  upon  Van  II. 
Manning,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  E.  A.  Upstill,  president;  Ralph  Iago, 
vice-president;  George  Schlehr,  secretary-treasurer. 

1  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied 
the  petition  of  the  railroads  for  re-argument  and 
suspension  of  its  recent  order  requiring  all  the  roads 
to  adopt  a  uniform  bill  of  lading  not  later  than 
August  8. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  with 
$300,000  capital  stock,  has  been  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware.  The  incorporators  are  George 
F.  Stahmer,  Maywood,  Ill.;  Harry  M.  Hall,  Chicago, 
and  George  C.  Stokes,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  the  well-known  Chicago  ope¬ 
rator,  who  formerly  headed  the  Coal  Production 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  will 
probably  be  nominated  by  the  Illinois  Democrats  as 
their  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  at  the 
next  election. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  lower  court  in  awarding  damages  to  the 
Bulah  Coal  Co.,  of  Ramey,  Pa.,  in  its  suit  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  for  alleged  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  distribution  of  coal  cars.  The  case 
has  been  in  the  courts  for  years. 

The  Barber-Greene  Co.,  manufacturers  of  coal¬ 
handling  machinery,  with  headquarters  at  Aurora, 
Ill.,  have  established  a  general  eastern  agency  in 
New  York.  The  office  is  located  in  the  Tribune 
Building,  154  Nassau  Street,  and  is  in  charge  of  D. 
B.  Frisbee.  Charles  F.  Lamprey,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
is  the  company’s  New  England  representative. 

A  speaker  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Railway  Association,  held  in  Atlantic  City  this 
week,  stated  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
p  id  $401,000,000'  for  their  coal  in  1917,  an  increase 
t  f  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
One  of  the  committee  reports  showed  that  in  1917 
the  cost  of  coal  for  yard  engines  alone  represented 
80  percent  of  total  burned  by  engines  in  1899. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  contracted  to 
supply  from  80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  coal  to  the 
New  York  Central’s  western  lines  in  the  period 
ending  April  1,  1920,  at  $2.15  per  ton.  The  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  contracted  to  supply  200,000 
tons  to  the  same  company,  for  locomotive  use,  at 
$2.20,  and  also  to  supply  the  requirements  of  lRj- 
inch  screenings  for  the  Englewood  powerhouse  at 
$2.10. 

In  a  current  advertisement  the  Mexican  Petroleum 
Corporation  announces  that  it  operates  27  tank 
steamers,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  1,114,638 
barrels,  and  maintains  14  distributing  stations  having 
a  storage  capacity  of  over  10,000,000  barrels.  These 
are  located  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Portland,  Providence,  Norfolk,  Tampa,  Jacksonville, 
Destrchan,  La.,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Pernambuco, 
Cristobal  and  Tampico.  The  company’s  production 
in  1918  is  given  as  21,540,000  barrels  in  Mexico  and 
2,347,500  barrels  in  California. 
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BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER  &  PITTSBURGH  RY.  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Ry.  during  12  months,  separately  and  collectively,  1918,  and  three  previous 


years  were : 


Month. 

Jan.  . 
Feb.  . 
March 
April 
May  . 
June 
July  . 
August 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1915. 

597,436 

579,335 

637,597 

574,617 

640,048 

630,660 

701,587 

693,782 

727,946 

858,655 

920,033 

937,980 


— - Coal. - 

1916. 


-Coke.- 


954,756 

907,872 

904,989 

700,704 

731,537 

749,964 

800,393 

924,738 

924.645 

872,874 

838,878 

883,278 


1917. 

881,154 

684,083 

971,337 

835,949 

955,056 

990,084 

898,946 

998,488 

921,974 

1,054,511 

981,575 

895,354 


Total  ..8,536,676  10,194,488  11,078,511 
Bituminous  tonnage  hauled  during 
tons,  or  5.2  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
increase  of  84,508  tons,  or  18.8  per  cent 
The  above  figures  include  company 
ing  lines.  All  net  tons.  . 


1918.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

824,319  49,242  49,836  40,963  32,300 

865,782  45,305  47,155  34,543  35,954 

1,133,596  44,135  53,167  35,138  47,551 

1,025,152  43,531  46,671  33,679  41,750 

1,005,916  44,445  48,289  47,913  40,576 

1,060,890  42,183  47,602  40,369  44,501 

I, 061,390  36,308  36,518  37,679  41,893 

1,089,438  44,001  44,103  40,784  34,628 

973,369  50,123  41,852  36,175  42,788 

906,581  55,251  37,914  33,715  52,307 

754,638  53,574  43,751  34,663  48,042 

957,532  43,237  40,263  33,966  71,805 

II, 658,603  551,335  537,122  449,587  534,095 
the  calendar  year  1918  increased  580,092 
year  previous.  Coke  shipments  show  an 

tonnage,  also  coal  received  from  connect- 


COAL  TRADE  OF  HULL,  ENGLAND. 

During  the  year  1918  the  total  receipts  of  coal  was  2,605,602  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,812,356  tons  in  1917.  The  totals,  with  those  for  the  previous  four 
years,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Via  River. 

Via  Railway. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1913 . 

. . . . .  517,488 

7,428,477 

7,945,965 

1914 . 

.  431,944 

5,220,689 

5,652,633 

1915 . 

.  261,346 

4,406,387 

4,667,733 

1916 . " 

.  217,849 

3,072,432 

3,290,281 

1917 . 

.  195,431 

2,616,925 

2,812,356 

1918 . 

.  160,930 

2,446,672 

2,605,602 

The  imports  of 

bituminous  coal  from  Canada 

into  the 

United  States 

months  during  1915, 

1916,  1917  and  1918  were: 

Month. 

1913. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  90,808 

148,069 

94,639 

105,039 

February  . . . . 

.  102,814 

147,836 

107,988 

83,918 

March  . 

.  99,940 

140,393 

110,446 

118,003 

April  . 

.  116,632 

136,464 

87,862 

89,684 

May  . 

.  77,213 

106,974 

71,638 

101,309 

June  . 

.  85,521 

81,160 

71,032 

139,822 

July  . 

.  91,932 

103,819 

108,285 

108,656 

August  . 

.  84,770 

111,130 

110,233 

104,700 

September  . . . 

.  111,000 

105,745 

111,196 

112,705 

October  . 

.  90,135 

105,778 

130,680 

133,722 

November  . . . 

.  126,929 

106,294 

145,635 

90,402 

December  . . . 

.  167,131 

105,909 

103,117 

62,973 

Total  . . . . 

. 1,253,829 

1,399,570 

1,250,709 

1,250,933 

EXPORTS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Month.  1913.  1914. 

January  .  975,693  923,760 

February  .  896,790  766,309 

March  .  1,089,943  1,018,612 

April  .  1,271,781  772,037 

May  .  1,905,840  1,083,813 

June  .  1,891,571  1,185,566 

July  .  1,976,124  1,339,987 

August  .  1,826,499  1,955,176 

September  .  1,959,452  1,857,520 

October  .  1,749,693  1,351,977 

November  . .  1,313,125  850,947 

December  .  1,129,976  696,546 

Total  . 17,986,757  13,801,850 


1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

633,145  942,144  1,071,124  647,681 

584,888  1,041,920  997,226  919,999 

692,854  1,069,218  1,322,127  1,123,137 
1,112,668  1,247,178  1,389,751  1,554,579 
1,404,277  1,980,100  1,830,389  2,119,700 
1,933,410  2,065,509  2,386,006  2,205,711 
2,226,493  2,032,018  1,571,963  2,244,530 
2,000,848  2,384,583  3,058,194  2,222,187 
1,832,977  2,003,353  1,812,412  2,170,425 
1,792,450  1,644,464  2,615,526  1,888,801 
1,396,337  1,329,904  1,718,860  1,616,914 
1,161,936  1,236,955  1,614,999  1,140,455 
16,565,043  18,490,603  21,285,320  19,956,009 


CINCINNATI  RIVER  TRADE. 

The  following  shows  the  total  receipts  and  shipments  by  river  by  months 


Month. 

January 


April 


entirely  local: 

Recoints.  Shipments. 

Month. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

* 

* 

July  . 

. . .  73,307 

14,918 

16,613 

2,765 

August  . 

. . .  64,707 

14,491 

15,700 

16,805 

September  . . . 

. . . .  69,463 

15,622 

31,336 

11,833 

October  . 

, . . .  65,590 

18,781 

116,851 

22,430 

November  ... 

. .  42,098 

2,767 

190,647 

24,325 

December  . . . 

. ...  310,071 

32,718 

*No  shipments;  river  low. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT. 


Report  for  Week  Ending  June  14  Shows  a 
Slight  Let-Up  in  Activity. 

A  slight  decrease  in  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for 
the  week  ending  June  14.  The  estimated  output  of 
8,782,000  net  tons  compares  with  8,91 7.CKX)  tons  for 
the  first  week  in  June  and  8,724,000  tons  for  the 
week  ending  May  24.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the 
soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  with  com¬ 
parative  figures  for  last  year : 

I - Net  Tons - > 


Week  ending — 

1919 

1918 

May  10 . 

....  8,438,000 

11,576,000 

May  17 . 

....  8,436,000 

11,488,000 

May  24  . 

....  8,724,000 

11,569,000 

May  31  . 

....  7,938,000 

10,552,000 

June  7  . 

....  8,917,000 

12,564,000 

June  14  . 

....  8,782,000 

12,756,000 

Commenting  on  the  course  of  bituminous  produc¬ 
tion,  C.  E.  Lesher,  statistician  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  says :  “The  best  time  of  the  year  for  laying 
in  stocks  of  coal  for  next  winter  is  rapidly  passing, 
with  no  evidence  of  general  buying  for  this  purpose. 
The  rate  of  production  has  not  varied  greatly  since 
the  middle  of  May,  and,  averaging  about  30  per 
cent  below  last  year,  is  apparently  just  sufficient  to 
meet  current  consumption.” 

Shipments  by  Districts. 


Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which 
figures  are  available  are  shown  below : 


f  “ 

Cars 

-  \ 

Regions — 

June  14 

June  7 

May  31 

Penn,  (except  Somerset) 

.  37,291 

38,117 

31,000 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset. 

.  6,511 

6,296 

5,106 

Fairmont  . 

.  5,895 

5,762 

4,802 

Ohio  . 

20,663 

21,772 

16,552 

Smokeless,  East  Ky.,  etc 

.  24,169 

25,677 

24,960 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

28,099 

27,955 

27,287 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons  : 

Week  Ending  Season  to  Date 

June  7,  1919  June  8,  1918  1919  1918 

1,073,952  732,294  6,117,063  4,966,868 


Production  of  Anthracite. 

The  production  of  anthracite  in  the  week  ending 
June  14  was  nearly  15  per  cent  below  the  same  week 
in  1918.  The  total  production  for  the  calendar  year 
to  date  is  estimated  at  35, 180, (XX)  net  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  44,890,000  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  the  loss,  it  will  be  seen,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  10,000,000  tons.  Below  are  statistics 
reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  showing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  anthracite  in  recent  weeks,  with  com¬ 
parisons. 

i - Net  Tons - — t 


Week  ending — 

1919 

1918 

May  10  . 

.  1,759,000 

2,005,000 

May  17  . 

.  1,743,000 

2,005,000 

May  24  . 

.  1,656,000 

2,005,000 

May  31  . 

.  1,285,000 

1,675,000 

June  7  . 

.  1,695,000 

2,034,000 

June  14  . 

.  1,685,000 

2,034,000 

Much  is  heard  of  the  advantages  of  electric  trac¬ 
tion  on  the  railroads  at  various  times,  but  it  must  be 
noticeable,  we  think,  that  there  is  little  or  no  tendency 
to  increased  use  thereof.  After  ten  years  of  electric 
operation  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
still  hauls  much  of  the  freight  on  the  New  York 
division  by  steam,  and  certain  of  its  passenger  trains 
also.  In  fact,  on  occasion,  for  the  conservation  of 
electric  power,  the  change  to  steam  is  made  on  east- 
bound  trains  at  New  Rochelle,  the  first  engine 
terminal  outside  of  New  York,  and  less  than  five 
miles  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  the  New 
Haven  road. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Ben  S.  Noble  of  Ida  Grove,  la.,  was  in  Chicago 
Tuesday,  calling  on  the  trade. 

S.  J.  Welsh  of  Welsh  Brothers,  Omaha,  Neb.,  is 
among  the  out-of-town  visitors  this  week. 

Thomas  Grant,  leader  in  the  trade  at  Freeport, 
111.,  spent  several  days  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Forest  Richardson,  general  sales  agent  for  the 
Sheridan  Coal  Co.,  Omaha,  is  in  the  city  looking 
over  the  situation. 

F.  W.  Barlow,  coal  merchant  of  Harvard,  Ill., 
was  one  of  the  out-of-town  buyers  who  canvassed 
the  trade  early  in  the  week. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Radio  Coal 
Co.,  came  up  from  St.  Louis  Monday  and  spent 
some  days  visiting  the  trade. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R.  is 
about  to  close  a  contract  for  its  entire  requirements 
of  lump  coal,  at  $2.30  per  ton. 

Peter  L.  Hedrich,  vice-president  of  the  firm  of 
Otto  H.  Hedrich  &  Co.,  is  visiting  Cincinnati  this 
week  in  the  interest  of  his  concern. 

The  Marion  County  Coal  Co.,  represented  by 
Chas.  B.  Cone,  reports  a  nice  country  business, 
with  numerous  inquiries  for  Glenridge  Coal. 

The  second  tournament  of  the  season  was  held 
by  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  at  the 
Oak  Park  Country  Club,  Thursday,  June  26. 

Millard  E.  Mogg,  president  of  the  Linton  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  in  Chicago  this 
week  and  is  said  to  have  lost  no  avoirdupois. 

Edward  Klinenberg,  president  of  the  Rialto  Coal 
Co.,  has  gone  to  Atlantic  City  and  will  also  visit 
New  York  and  West  Virginia  before  his  return. 

The  informal  dinner  of  the  Kantishna  Club,  held 
at  Hotel  Randolph,  Saturday,  June  21,  was  a  splen¬ 
did  success,  the  coal  men  entertaining  between  50 
and  60  guests. 

F.  Gascoigne,  general  manager  of  the  Edwards  & 
Bradford  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  who  had  a  long  siege 
of  illness  is  now  getting  back  his  strength  and  is 
able  to  be  at  the  office  every  day. 

E.  C.  Searls,  general  manager  for  Crerar,  Clinch 
&  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  St.  Louis  and 
the  southern  Illinois  field,  where  he  looked  over  the 
company’s  properties,  which  he  says  are  in  shape  to 
care  for  all  business. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Chicago  wholesalers 
and  shippers  of  eastern  coal  held  a  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  re-consignment  question,  preparatory  to  the 
special  hearing  on  this  matter  which  was  held  at 
the  Federal  Building  June  27. 

J.  M.  Seymour,  of  Benton,  Ill.,  general  manager  of 
the  Johnston  City  Washed  Coal  Co.,  a  Wickham  & 
Burton  producing  property,  was  a  Chicago  visitor 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  Mr.  Seymour  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Franklin  County  Mining  Co. 

W.  P.  Helm  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  assistant  to 
the  general  secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  came  in  from  Cincinnati,  en  route  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  announces  a  country-wide  campaign  to  be¬ 
gin  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the 
people  to  buy  early. 

Ralph  R.  McKee  and  wife  are  visiting  their  son, 
R.  Lowe  McKee,  vice-president  of  the  J.  W.  Lowe 
Co.,  or  rather,  they  have  come  expressly  to  see 
their  grandson.  Thomas  Lowe  McKee,  a  recent  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  family  named  for  his  great  grandfather, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  at  Staten  Island. 

Leon  Romanski  of  the  Atlas  C  &  C  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  southeastern  Kentucky. 
He  says  there  has  been  a  rapidly  growing  demand 


for  all  prepared  sizes  of  coal  and  the  entire  field 
is  practically  sold  up  for  about  sixty  days.  The 
Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  closed  a  deal  for  the  out¬ 
put  of  two  mines  producing  gas  and  by-products 
coal. 

The  announcement  by  Frank  S.  Peabody,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  that  lie  will  be  a 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  has  interested  the  coal  trade  generally 
this  week.  The  election  will  be  to  choose  a  senator 
upon  the  retirement  of  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman.  Mr. 
Peabody  will  probably  have  as  an  opponent  on  the 
Republican  ticket  Chas.  S.  Deneen,  former  governor 
of  Illinois. 

J.  F.  Siry,  formerly  of  the  sales  force  of  Geo.  G. 
Pope  &  Co.,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  601st  Engi¬ 
neers,  82nd.  Division  A.E.F.,  writes  from  P'rance 
that  he  expects  to  reach  home  shortly  and  to  be 
mustered  out  at  Camp  Grant.  Mr.  Siry  entered 
the  school  opened  by  the  United  States  “over  there’’ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  army  boys,  but  says  it  has 
been  closed,  evidently  because  of  lack  of  interest, 
as  the  boys  are  more  anxious  to  get  home. 

The  Great  Lakes  Coal  Co.,  a  new  organization,  has 
opened  offices  at  Room  811,  Merchants  Loan  & 
Trust  Building.  J.  V.  Zimmerman  is  in  charge  as 
general  manager  and  W.  P.  Lloy.d  is  the  sales  man¬ 
ager.  The  company  will  handle  high  grade  eastern 
and  western  coals  as  jobbers  and  brokers  and  have 
established  connections  with  West  Virginia,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  producers.  The  coals  to  be  represented 
are  chiefly  the  product  of  Williamson,  Randolph 
and  Madison  counties,  Illinois,  No.  5  and  Pocahontas 
and  splint  from  West  Virginia. 


More  Distinction  for  Montreal  Coal  Men. 

Lome  C.  Webster,  president  of  the  Canadian  Im¬ 
port  Co.,  Montreal,  has  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  adding  another 
important  post  to  his  already  notable  array  of  offi¬ 
cial  connections. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal 
Co.,  president  of  the  Quebec  Ry.,  Light,  Heat  & 
Power  Co.,  and  president  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Stevedoring  Co. ;  director  of  the  'Holt  Renfrew  Co., 
and  Webster  Steamship  Co.,  director  of  Goodwins, 
Ltd.,  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refineries,  Ltd.,  Crown 
Trust  Co.  and  Hudson  Bay  Knitting  Co. 

The  Canadian  Import  Co.  has  forged  rapidly  to 
the  front  as  a  factor  in  the  wholesale  coal  trade 
during  the  past  few  years,  now  handling  a  large 
tonnage  of  Nova  Scotia  and  American  coal.  The 
company  operates  their  own  and  other  vessels  from 
lake  ports  to  Montreal  and  other  St.  Lawrence 
points.  They  have  several  branches  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  where  they  are  well  known  and  highly 
regarded. 


An  Adventure  in  Socialism. 

Commenting  on  the  plan  to  “nationalize’’  the  coal 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  the  New  York  World  says: 

“How  much  the  mines  are  going  to  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  stated,  nor  does  it  appear  to  matter 
greatly.  It  is  a  case  of  hang  the  expense  now  and 
count  the  cost  later.  The  Government’s  hand  in  the 
matter  has  practically  been  forced,  and  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  crushing  war  debt  and  no  money  to 
finance  anything  beyond  that  debt  and  its  continuing 
burden.  The  mines  will  be  bought  with  evidences 
of  a  vast  additional  debt,  and  their  profitable  pro¬ 
ductivity,  already  greatly  reduced  under  the  virtual 
management  of  the  unions  during  the  war,  will  be 
gambled  with  to  keep  the  account  balanced  somehow 
or  other.  It  will  be  an  experiment  of  possibly  greater 
interest  and  instruction  when  viewed  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  America  than  when  experienced  at  home.” 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

The  Kelly’s  Creek  Collieries  Co.  has  purchased 
from  Charles  Willis  Ward  and  wife  a  one-sixth  in¬ 
terest  in  a  tract  of  8,000  acres  of  coal  land  located 
on  Kelly’s  Creek  and'  Hughes  Creek,  Kanawha 
County. 

A  conference  between  the  operators’  committee 
and  the  miners’  scale  committee  of  the  New  River 
district  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  last  week,  but  no 
definite  action  was  taken.  The  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  Charleston  on  June  26. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co. 
show  that  since  the  company  first  started  operations 
it  has  shipped  from  the  Beckley  vein  at  Glen  White 
and  Stotesbury  a  total  of  5,002,752  gross  tons,  of 
which  2,959,006  gross  tons  were  from  Glen  White 
and  2,043,746  tons  were  from  Stotesbury. 

After  several  months’  negotiation,  the  New  River 
Co.  has  closed  a  deal  for  6,500  acres  of  coal  land  in 
Fayette  County,  purchased  from  the  Keefer  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburg.  The  consideration,  it  is 
said,  was  $3,249,000.  This  gives  the  company  a  coal 
acreage  of  about  64,000  acres  in  Fayette  County. 

The  Holley  Coal  &  Timber  Co.,  which  will  have 
its  operations  at  Palmer,  in  Braxton  County,  has 
been  organized  by  Cleveland  business  men,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,500,000.  In  addition  to  mining 
coal  and  manufacturing  timber,  the  company  will 
manufacture  dye-stuffs  and  other  by-products  of 
coal.  Principally  interested  are  Dr.  Carper  E. 
Schmitz,  Peter  Mueller,  William  M'uth,  Charles 
Ihrig  and  Alphonso  Schmitz,  all  of  Cleveland. 

The  Williamson  Operators’  Association  held  a 
banquet  last  1  hursday,  the  26th.  The  invited  guests 
included  Governor  Cornwell,  of  West  Virginia; 
Congressman  John  W.  Langley,  of  Kentucky;  J.  d’. 
A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation;  T.  L.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  River 
Operators’  Association,  and  Luke  McLuke,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  G.  S.  Patterson,  of  Vivian;  George  Bouse- 
wine,  Jr.,  of  Williamson,  is  secretary. 


Active  Philadelphia  Retail  Firm. 

The  newly  organized  firm  of  McCaulley,  Steen  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  now  in  full  working  order,  so 
to  speak.  As  recently  announced  in  our  columns, 
this  is  a  reorganization  of  W.  J.  Steen  &  Co.,  of 
which  the  gentleman  named  was  the  only  member. 
He  has  now  associated  with  him  Samuel  McCaulley 
and  Charles  S.  Chestnut,  both  of  whom  have  been 
identified  with  the  Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.  Mr. 
Steen  is  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  McCaulley 
is  vice-president,  and 'Mr.  Chestnut  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  company  has  a  large  yard  on  the  Port  Rich¬ 
mond  branch  of  the  P.  &  R.,  the  premises  measur¬ 
ing  400  by  140  feet.  All  around  it  is  a  concrete 
wall  20  feet  high,  which  is  eight  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  tapering  to  18  inches  at  the  top.  In  addition 
to  the  elevated  pockets,  25  in  number,- the  wall  en¬ 
larges  the  ground  storage  facilities,  as  coal  can  be 
piled  against  it  without  fear  of  “breaking  down  the 
fence,”  as  in  many  yards.  Rebuilding  and  improve¬ 
ment  have  been  in  progress  for  a  couple  of  years 
at  this  plant  and  it  is  now  particularly  well  equipped. 


The  special  war  tax  of  7}4  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  imports  of  bituminous  coal  into  Canada  has  been 
repealed  by  the  Canadian  Government.  The  regular 
tax  of  53  cents  a  ton  on  mine-run  coal  and  14  cents  a 
ton  on  slack,  which  was  in  effect  before  the  war,  still 
remains  in  force.  Anthracite  is  admitted  free  into 
the  Dominion,  no  duty  on  this  coal  having  been 
imposed  during  the  war. 
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EXPORTS  AND  BUNKER  TONNAGE  AT  NEW  YORK. 


f—  Anthracite. — N  ^—Bituminous.— >  f - Coke. - ^  Foreign  Bunker.-^ 

Month.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  7,934  490  2,049  530  1,660  1,599  258,093  190,456 

February  .  4,981  1,184  1,731  2,157  1,211  44  237,008  169,936 

March  . . .  .■ .  13,720  2,607  3,224  4,508  505  956  259,970  182,516 

April  .  8,339  7,107  171  3,081  1,325  633  251,674  156,516 

May  .  16,714  4,444  995  8,117  1,900  2,153  254,260  167,386 

June  .  14,693  6,761  1,939  6,807  3,650  2,917  255,031  191,440 

July  15,967  9,340  448  7,440  3,434  117  239,821  215,835 

August  .  3,942  10,460  967  10,149  1,763  333  235,175  223,888 

September  .  26,988  13,602  593  3,449  2,901  106  183,546  191,859 

October  3,288  11,656  43  1,045  1,539  203  192,479  231,894 

November  .  10,856  9,182  1,229  221  304  494  201,438  185,023 

December  .  6,831  4,614  959  1,213  1,699  2,694  150,949  181,691 

Total  . 134.253  50,921  14,348  46,752  21,891  7,099  2,529,444  2,288,446 


AMERICAN  COAL  TO  ITALY 


Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Italy,  by  months,  during  1918  and 


three  years  previous  were: 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  88,622 

100,039 

71,773 

4,505 

February  . 

.  56,729 

161,614 

52,871 

1,000 

March  . 

.  72,371 

142,322 

72,332 

2,473 

April  . 

.  253,273 

299,557 

72,771 

2,016 

May . 

.  285,027 

160,465 

41,139 

....  383,019 

230,968 

5.8,516 

Tulv 

. ■  502  750 

211,718 

28,522 

August  . 

.  382,154 

218,525 

41,519 

September  . 

.  324,925 

94,430 

33,201 

October  . 

.  282,067 

,  98,928 

31,094 

November  . 

.  116,244 

33,399 

49,685 

December  . 

.  184,400 

73,106 

7,205 

Total  . ’ . 

.  2,931,581 

1,735,072 

560,628 

9,994 

HAMPTON  ROADS. 

Exports  of  coal  and 

coke,  also  bunker 

tonnage 

supplies  at 

the  Hampto 

Roads  port  during  1918  and  year  previous, 

were : 

Month. 
January  . 
February 
March  . . . 
April  . . . . 

May  . 

June 

July  . 

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 
Total 


-Anthracite.— 

- Exports. - 

, — Bituminous. — x 

, - Col 

e. - % 

— Foreign 

Bunker.—, 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918.  , 

1917. 

1918. 

85 

367,485 

159,979 

2,584 

187,173 

113,557 

769 

309,177 

304,039 

5,038 

700 

156,059 

177.733 

459,706 

316,589 

5,194 

732 

192,495 

113,364 

402,301 

382,300 

1,882 

1,058 

153,880 

96,028 

359,710 

311.684 

792 

171,809 

94,312 

409,450 

371,987 

782 

1,648 

170,962 

117,188 

154,535 

321,180 

310 

175,438 

127,712 

,399 

3,511 

498,895 

217,227 

201 

244 

153,741 

84,753 

208,521 

288,626 

486 

173,896 

108,548 

389,435 

177,861 

200 

,  69 

172,060 

64,473 

306 

330,676 

200,258 

1,871 

141,223 

62,400 

267,936 

177,010 

521 

77 

118,602 

78,342 

',705 

4,365 

1,157,827 

3,128,340 

16,888 

4,792 

1,967.332 

1,240,413 

BALTIMORE,  COAL  EXPORTS  BY  MONTHS. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  bituminous  export  shipments  by  months 
during  1917  and  1918: 

ike. - N  r - Bunkers. - , 

1918.  1917. 

.  33,886 

49  25,043 

27,586  15,512 

4,036  31,407 

9,295  30,504 

6,047  36,404 

7,409  16,642 

9,004  37,081 

8,612  25,147 

1,584  23,450 

16,655  17,882 

4,783  20,598 

82,321  333,642 


CINCINNATI  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 


The  following  shows  total  receipts  and  shipments  in  tons  by  months  in 
1918.  This  includes  movements  passing  through  Cincinnati: 


Month. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Month. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

January  . 

.  866,104 

726,080 

Inly  . 

. ...  362,395 

181,597 

February  . . . 

.  999,642 

702,986 

August . . 

. ...  380,521 

237,872 

March  . 

. 1,644,999 

1,086,907 

September  . . . 

....  690,811 

415,621 

May  . 

.  775,061 

446,281 

October  . 

. ...  499,211 

44,642 

April  . 

. 2,199,512 

1,785,570 

November  . . . 

....  257,595 

170,237 

J  une  . . 

. 2,747,844 

2,335,90 7 

December  . . . 

. . .  .3,003,933 

352,118 

1918. 

14,900 

20,167 

6,510 

16,654 

16,719 

17,054 

21,859 

25,476 

22,946 

31,713 

20,438 

19,415 

244,989 


Anthracite.— v  ^—Bituminous.- 


1917.  1918.  1917.  1918.  1917. 

January  .  o3,093  7,722  . 

February  A .  53  21,115  ....  2,182 

March  .  91,185  96,958  ©2,621  19,263 

April  . 280  225  30,333  9,196  7,743 

May  .  51  19,680  6,892  16,102 

Tune  .  24,239  .  19,794 

July  .  9,989  16,767  680 

August  .  71  30,402  3,372  19,880 

September  .  1,432  5,737  3,142 

October .  5,214  7,718  5,050 

November  . 100  ..  9,559  8,446  5,847 

December .  7,722  10,903  6,147 

Total  . 380  400  235,119  103,157  111,111 


Features  of  Hotel  Life. 

The  world-known  English  trade  paper,  called  the 
Ironmonger  is  prompted  to  quote  the  following  from 
the  personal  column  of  the  London  Times: 

A  Perfectly  Peaceful  Person,  who  hates  being 
unnecessarily  annoyed,  urgently  requires  the 
name  of  a  first-class  hotel  in  London  where  the 
following  annoyances  do  NOT  occur: 

(1)  Where  the  gentlemen  at  the  reception 
bureau,  though  doubtless  of  high  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  do  not  seem  to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
English  language,  never  get  your  name  correctly, 
nor  remember  who  you  are  five  minutes  after 
you  have  told  them ; 

(2)  Where  the  same  gentlemen  do  not  send 
letters,  addressed  to  you,  to  an  entirely  different 
person,  nor  keep  telegrams  for  two  days  before 
delivering  them  to  your  room; 

(3)  Where  it.  is  not  absolutely  essential  to 
pension  the  head  waiter  for  life  before  being 
able  to  get  a  table; 

(4)  Where  breakfast  does  not  take  35  min¬ 
utes  to  arrive  after  ordering; 

(5)  Where  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  hold 

of  anyone  staying  in  the  hotel  on  the  telephone 
or  failing  receive  an  entirely  incorrect  message, 
if  at  all ;  , 

(6)  Where  nobody  knows  where  you  are  in 
the  hotel,  despite  the  fact  that  you  have  just  told 
them  where  you  will  be ; 

(7)  Where  everybody  isn’t  a  “blithering” 

idiot,  except  possibly  the  general  manager,  who 
is  always  loo  busy  to  see  you;  The  life  of  a  Per¬ 
fectly  Peaceful  Person  would  be  made  much 
more  perfectly  peaceful  if  such  a  Haven  could 
be  found. — Anyone  with  any  suggestions  would 
greatly  oblige,  and  be  helping  in  this  desirable 
object,  by  sending  them  to  Box - - 

The  foregoing  announcement  must 'have  cost  the 
advertiser  at  least  12,  it  is  stated,  and  probably  it  n 
safe  to  say  that  certain  conditions  noted  by  Ameri¬ 
can  travellers  are  more  or  less  duplicated  throughout 
the  world.  Our  contemporary  suggests,  however, 
that  perhaps  the  advertisement  was  inserted  by  a 
hotel  proprietor  who  will  respond  with  the  assertion 
that  his  establishment  is  all  that  others  are  not. 

The  Question  of  Quality. 

To  the  Editor: 

One  business  writer  has  this  to  say  of  the  quality 
of  food  products : 

“As  the  Government  has  taught  all  concerns  the 
art  of  substitution,  it  is  unlikely  any  will  return  to 
old-fashioned  standards  very  soon,  and  in  fact  they 
were  really  higher  than  necessary,  for  all  that  is  now 
produced  finds  a  ready  sale.” 

It  is  my  experience  that  this  is  true  in  a  measure 
of  coal,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  this  year’s  vintage 
is  a  great  improvement  over  last  year.  Of  course 
the  war-time  deterioration  of  coal  was  not  due  to 
substitution,  or  adulterating  a  high-grade  product 
with  a  cheaper  article,  as  is  the  case  not  only  in  food 
products,  but  in  clothing  and  many  other  articles  oi 
every-day  use.  It  was  solely  a  matter  of  careless 
preparation,  which  was  more  or  less  excusable  in 
view  of  the  labor  shortage  and  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
creasing  output. 

Now  that  the  emergency  has  passed  and  compe¬ 
tition  has  increased,  the  producers  are  gradually  get¬ 
ting  back  to  old  standards.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  temporary  lapse  in  quality 
was  not  without  its  good  effects,  on  the  public.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  many  domestic  users  were  entirely  too 
fussy  and  often  many  complaints  which  were  unjus¬ 
tified.  After  their  experience  with  “war  coal,”  they 
are  only  too  glad  to  get  coal  of  ordinarily  good 
preparation  and  kicks  arc  noticeably  fewer  than  be¬ 
fore  people  had  received  their  lesson. 

Retail  Dealer. 


Representatives  of  the  cement  and  brick  companies 
were  conspicuous  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
I  ong  Island  Dealers’  Association.  Among  those 
present  were  W.  H.  Morse,  of  the  Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  New  York,  Frank  A.  Sweeney  and 
William  G.  Child,  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
Edison  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE  CAPITOL 


C  FUEL  COMPANY 


Mine  Agents  and  distributors  o  f  Coal- 

Cy  S/Innounce  ifie  opening  of  ! fteir  o  fffces  m  iL 

ffeaaer  Jews  / >  m  fr/i  n  o 
ctln<ler  the jthenayement  of  dofof&ncf,  Ult O 

JfrMJ.lt/JsL 


BELL  TELEPHONE 
ONTARIO  \*4-e 


JunJ0ltl919. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York  announces  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a 

Trust  department 

and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Administrator,  Registrar  of 
Stocks  and  Bonds,  Guardian  of  Estates,  Assignee,  Receiver,  Committee  of 
Estates  of  Lunatics. 

A  National  Bank  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  act  as  Executor  of  your  Will. 
Let  us*  tell  you  why. 

Add  ress — Arthur  A.  G.  Luders,  Trust  Officer. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  1c  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

D.  de  L.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3215  Rector 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg.  Pa 

Write  us  lor  prices  on  all 
standard  grades  of 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

. 

ANTHRACITE  and 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

PIPER’S  SONMAN 

1 

SAWARD’S  ANNUAL  THE  ONLY  BOOK  OF  COAL  TRADE  STATISTICS,  PRICE  $2.00 
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COKE  MARKET  STRONGER. 


Connellsville  Furnace  Grade  Now  Steady  on 
Basis  of  $4.00  Per  Ton. 

Output  of  Connellsville  coke  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  though  the  growth  is  slow.  Last  week  the 
ovens  produced  131,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
127,000  tons  for  the  week  of  June  14  and  108,000 
tons  a  month  ago. 

Although  all  indications  point  toward  a  continuing 
and  stable  growth  in  volume,  the  operators  are  not 
permitting  the  change  in  the  situation  to  disturb 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  They  are  proceeding 
cautiously  in  the  matter  of  increasing  production, 
not  neglecting  meantime  to  make  every  preparation 
for  the  larger  business  they  believe  will  be  theirs  to 
share  when  the  revival  in  industry  shall  have  struck 
a  good  gait  along  later  in  the  summer  or  early 
fall. 

Of  market  conditions  the  Connellsville  Courier 
says : 

“More  than  half  the  furnace  coke  business  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year  is  now  actually  under  con¬ 
tract  or  virtually  closed,  the  great  bulk  of  it  on  the 
one  basis,  6lA  to  one  against  basic  pig  iron  at  Valley 
furnaces.  There  remains  more  capacity  unsold 
against  than  blast  furnace  requirements  uncovered, 
but  as  production  is  certain  to  be  limited  by  labor 
and  car  supply  later  in  the  year,  and  as  in  any  event 
operators  are  far  from  anxious  to  make  further 
sales,  the  market  is  in  a  firm  position. 

“The  pig  iron  market  is  not  particularly  firm  at 
the  figure  mentioned,  but  at  $25.00  the  coke  price 
would  be  $4.00,  and  even  that  would  represent  an 
advance  in  coke,  since  some  of  the  May  and  June 
settlements  on  monthly  adjustment  contracts  were 
at  $3.75,  the  more  common  settlement  basis  being 
$4.00. 

“In  the  circumstances  the  current  value  of  coke 
may  be  set  at  $4.00.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
flat  price  at  which  any  of  the  coke  operators  would 
be  willing  to  sell  for  delivery  over  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  and  thus  there  is  no  flat  contract  price 
to  be  quoted. 

Spot  Market  Stiffens  Sharply. 

“The  spot  furnace  coke  market  has  stiffened  quite 
sharply.  A  week  ago  the  record  was  that  during 
the  few  days  preceding  there  had  been  sales  at 
beth  $3  75  and  $4.00,  but  during  the  past  week  the 
market  has  been  steady  to  firm  at  $4.00  as  mini¬ 
mum.  If  that  price  has  been  shaded  at  all  the  shad¬ 
ing  has  not  amounted  to  more  than  about  ten  cents 
a  ton.  and  on  the  other  hand  some  brokers  have 
bought  at  $4.00  and  secured  their  profit  by  selling 
to  consumers  at  a  higher  price. 

“The  major  portion  of  the  foundry  coke  business 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year  is  now  under  con¬ 
tract,  at  prices  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $5.50.  Many 

of  the  buyers  would  have  preferred  to  cover  for 
the  twelvemonth  from  July  1,  but  operators  were 
opposed  to  quoting  as  they  expect  to  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  much  higher  prices  six  months  hence. 

“There  is  a  moderate  volume  of  foundry  coke 
still  available  at  $4.50  for  prompt  shipment  but  the 
well  known  brands  are  bringing  $4.75  and  $5.00  right 
along  without  difficulty.”  Coke  values  may  thus  be 
quoted  as  follows: 

Furnace  .  $4.00 

Spot  foundry  . $4.50@$5.00 

Contract  foundry  . $5.00@$5.50 


The  J.  A.  Mahlstedt  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  New 
.Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  the  coal  business  of 
the  late  L.  Moffatt  at  Mamaroneck  and  will  take 
possession  about  July  1,  it  is  announced.  Opera¬ 
tions  will  be  continued  as  the  Mamaroneck  branch 
of  the  Mahlstedt  company.  The  Moffatt  business 
is  an  old-established  enterprise,  having  a  plant  with 
modern  equipment  alongside  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
tracks,  this  taking  the  place,  largely,  of  an  old 
waterfront  yard  established  many  years  ago. 


Fewer  men  go  stale  from  overwork  than  over- 
rest. 


DISCUSS  OIL  COMPETITION. 

Committee  of  Operators’  Association  Makes 
Report  on  Conditions  and  Outlook. 

Dangers  threatening  bituminous  coal  operators 
and  miners  due  to  the  increased  use  of  fuel  oil  were 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  discussion  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Cincinnati.  C.  E.  Bockus,  president  of  the 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  and  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  oil  competition, 
•presented  a  report  on  the  present  situation,  dwelling 
particularly  upon  the  enormous  supply  of  crude  oil 
which  enters  free  from  tariff  regulations. 

According  to  the  report,  Mexico  exported  to  this 
country  over  37,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  during  1918.  Most  of  this  was  heavy  crude 
oil,  chiefly  available  for  fuel.  This  was  offered  at 
the  well  at  one  cent  a  barrel,  and  since  the  amount 
of  labor  required  in  loading  and  unloading  tank 
steamers  was  small,  this  fuel  oil  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  tidewater  points  in  the  United  States  at 
a  very  low  figure. 

The  report  further  showed  that  on  a  rough  ratio 
of  four  barrels  of  oil  equaling  a  gross  ton  of  the 
best  steam  coal,  present  quotations  on  crude  oil  at 
Atlantic  ports  are  not  much  more  than  the  freight 
rates  on  coal  to  these  points.  The  feeling  is  that 
this  is  not  likely  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal,  but  in¬ 
stead  will  be  more  likely  to  reduce  the  production 
of  coal  and  force  smaller  tonnage  to  carry  the  bur¬ 
den  of  coal  mine  development  and  investment,  thus 
increasing  production  cost. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  coal  producers  of 
the  United  States  can  not  object  to  the  competition 
of  fuel  oil  which  is  the  product  of  American  wells, 
they  must  awaken  to  the  full  possibility  of  the 
danger  to  the  coal  industry  from  the  unlimited  and 
untaxed  importation  of  Mexican  fuel  oil. 

Harry  N.  Taylor,  of  Kansas  City  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  coal  educational  committee  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  serious  conditions  facing  them 
during  the  coming  winter. 


N.  &  W.  Coal  Contracts. 

The  following  contracts  covering  the  period  May 
1,  1919,  to  March  31,  1920,  have  been  posted  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway: 

Tons  Price 


Company  and  point  of  origin 

monthly,  net  ton. 

Excelsior  Pocahontas  C.  Co — 
Tug  River  district. 

.  2,000-  3,000 

$2.35 

W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co . 

Tug  River  district. 

,  7.000-10,000 

2.35 

Robert  Fleming  &  Co . 

Clinch  Valley  district. 

.  3,500-  4,500 

2.35 

Virginia  I.,  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Clinch  Valley  district. 

.  3,000-  5.000 

2.10 

Norfolk  &  Chesapeake  C.  Co... 
Thacker  district. 

.  1,500-  2,000 

2.25 

Glen  Alum  Fuel  Co . 

Thacker  district. 

.  4,000-  5,000 

2.25 

Mohawk  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Thacker  district. 

.  6,000-  8,000 

2.25 

Tierney  Mining  Co . 

Thacker  district. 

.  2,000-  3,000 

2.10 

Leckie  Coal  Co . . 

Thacker  district. 

.  5,000-  7,000 

2.25 

Majestic  Collieries  Co . 

Thacker  district 

.  1,500-  2,000 

2.25 

War  Eagle  Coal  Co . 

Thacker  district. 

.  4,000-  5,500 

2.15 

War  Eagle  Coal  Co . 

Thacker  district. 

.  7,000-  9,000 

2.25 

W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co . 

Thacker  district. 

.  2,500-  4,400 

2.20 

Houston  Coal  Co . 

Thacker  district. 

.  1,500-  2,000 

2.25 

Winifrede-Thacker  Co . 

Kenova  district. 

.  3,000-  4,000 

2.25 

Blue  Ash  Coal  Co . 

Kenova  district. 

.  7.000-  9,000 

2.25 

Cattaroy  Coal  Co . 

Kenova  district. 

.  1,000-  1,300 

2.25 

BRITISH  MINERS’  WAGES. 


Official  Figures  Show  They  Have  Increased 
110  to  120  Per  Cent  Since  1914. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  rise  in  coal  miners’ 
wages  in  England  during  the  war  a  Government 
publication,  says : 

Until  1917  the  additions  to  our  deductions  from 
rates  of  wages  in  the  coal-mining  industry  mostly 
took  the  form  of  percentages,  calculated  on  the 
“basis”  or  “standard”  rates  of  a  particular  date ;  and 
the  rates  paid  in  the  summer  of  that  year  varied, 
in  different  coal  fields,  from  28  per  cent  to  47  per 
cent  above  those  paid  in  August,  1914. 

In  September,  1917,  flat-rate  war  grants  of  30 
cents  a  day  in  the  case  of  workers  16  years  of  age 
and  over  and  18  cents  a  day  for  those  under  16 
years  were  added  under  a  decision  of  the  Controller 
of  Coal  Mines,  and  in  1918  these  amounts  were 
doubled  as  from  the  end  of  June.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  further  increase  of  49  cents  per  day  for  men 
and  24  cents  for  boys  has  been  granted,  to  date 
from  January  9,  1919. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  men  employed  the 
general  increases  over  pre-war  rates,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  coal  fields,  are  now  as  shown  below: 

District  Increase  over  pre-war  rates. 

Plus  $1.22  a  day. 

Per  cent. 

Northumberland  . 

South  Wales  . . .  1 

Scotland  . > .  ^3 

Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the 

Midlands  .  32 

Bristol,  Radstock,  and  Forest  of  Dean....  28  to  33 

"Bonus”  Shift  for  Mine  Workers. 

In  some  cases  the  average  increase  in  wages  has 
been  rather  greater  than  these  figures  indicate,  owing 
to  the  grant  of  special  advances  to  particular  classes 
of  men.  In  South  Wales,  for  example,  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  1915  that  men  working  on  afternoon  and 
night  shifts  (most  of  whom  have  a  working  day  of 
only  5  shifts)  should  be  paid  for  as  an  extra 
(“bonus”)  shift  or  turn  each  week. 

This  practice  was  already  at  force  at  some  col¬ 
lieries,  but  its  extension  to  others  affected  a  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  the  workers  and  resulted  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  average  weekly  rate  of 
pay  over  and  above  the  46  per  cent  shown.  Some 
classes  of  men,  again,  in  certain  districts,  have  had 
their  standard  or  basis  rates  raised. 

Owing  to  the  wide  variation  in  the  basis  rates  of 
wages  of  different  classes  of  men,  the  combination 
of  percentage  inefeases  on  standard  rates  with  the 
flat-rate  war  wage  results  in  widely  differing 
amounts  of  increase, ^whether  the  total  advance  in 
actual  wage  per  week  or  as  a  percentage  of  the  pre¬ 
war  rates.  From  such  information  as  is  available 
it  is  estimated  that  the  average  increase  during  the 
war  is  probably  equivalent  to  110  to  120  per  cent  on 
the  pre-war  average  wages  of  all  classes  of  workers 
at  coal  mines. 


Some  interest  will  no  doubt  be  taken  in  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenue  car  lines 
from  the  so-called  Metropolitan  or  Green  Car  sys¬ 
tem.  Those  two  roads  were  built  away  back  in  the 
early  horse-car  days  by  a  group  of  capitalists  headed 
by  the  late  George  Law,  a  well-known  contractor  of 
early  days,  and  were  recognized  as  very  profitable 
enterprises  under  old-time  conditions  when  the  fare 
was  as  high  as  it  is  now  and  about  $1.50  per  day 
was  the  standard  wage  for  12  or  14  hours’  work. 
The  Eighth  avenue  line  in  particular  was  a  pioneer 
enterprise,  and  many  can  remember  the  adventurous 
course  which  the  cars  of  that  road  took  up  along 
the  west  side  of  Central  Park,  where  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  in  sight. 


The  New  Rochelle  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.  is  doing  its 
full  share  in  advancing  the  buy-early  campaign,  using 
much  space  in  local  papers  and  featuring  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  D.  &  H.  Lackawanna  coal. 
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C  W  &  F 

announces  the  addition  of 

PYROLITE 

Franklin  County  Coal 

to  the  coals  now  mined  by  it,  which  include 

WILMINGTON  BENTON 

ORIENT 

ROYAL  THAYER  HICKORY  HILL 

Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Company  has 
taken  over,  through  the  formation  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Mining  Company,  the  properties  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Company,  former  producers  of  Pyrolite.  This  plant  is 
of  the  most  modern  design  and  completely  equipped  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin  Coal  Company  in  coal  preparation. 

Pyrolite  customers  know  the  splendid  reputation  and 
unvarying  high  quality  of  this  coal.  They  will  be  glad 
to  know  also  that  Mr.  George  Thomson  has  joined  the 
C.  W.  &  F.  organization  and  will  give  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  Pyrolite  patrons. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

W.  T.  Hepper,  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  is  spending  a 
few  weeks’  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks. 

G.  Mason  Janney,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  few  days  of  relaxation  at  Bay  Head,  N.  J. 

H.  E.  Meeker  is  enjoying  a  fishing  trip  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  down  where  the  big 
salmon  are  found. 

L.  H.  Brown,  of  the  North  American  Coal  Co., 
17  Battery  Place,  has  been  spending  the  present 
week  in  the  West  Virginia  mining  regions. 

O.  M.  Deyerle,  president  of  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co., 
Bluefield,  W.  Ya.,  was  in  the  city  over  the  week-end 
visiting  his  New  York  office  at  149  Broadway. 

A.  E.  Terry,  who  formerly  represented  W.  C. 
Mason  &  Co.  in  this  city,  resigning  about  a  year 
ago,  is  now  connected  with  a  Newark  shipyard, 
according  to  information  reaching  his  friends  in  the 
local  trade. 

L.  A.  Pell,  who  saw  active  service  in  France  with 
the  77th  Division,  and  was  so  badly  wounded  that 
he  was  only  discharged  from  the  hospital  a  short 
time  ago.  has  re-entered  the  employ  of  E.  Russell 
Norton,  No.  1  Broadway,  as  a  salesman. 

The  captains  of  coal  barges  operating  through  the 
Sound  have  formed  a  union  of  their  own,  which  is 
independent  of  the  Tidewater  Boatmen’s  Union, 
composed  principally  of  harbor  captains.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  new  organization  are  in  New  Haven. 

George  A.  Mcllroy,  of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co., 
is  now  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  regaining  his  strength 
after  an  attack  of  illness  which  kept  him  confined 
to  his  home  in  Jersey  City  for  several  months. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  iu  resume  his 
business  activities  early  in  the  fall. 

T.  O.  Gunton,  who  has  maintained  an  office  in 
this  city  for  the  past  three  years  as  the  American 
representative  of  Cory  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  will  sail  on  the  Aamtania  next  Monday.  He 
expects  to  spend  a  few  months  in  England,  return¬ 
ing  to  this  country  in  the  fall. 

James  A.  Gordy  is  incorporating  the  Gordy  Coal 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the 
business  which  he  is  now  conducting  under  his  own 
name  at  299  Broadway.  Mr.  Gordy  specializes  in 
high-grade  bituminous  coal  in  the  line  trade  and  is 
handling  a  steadily  increasing  tonnage. 

George  W.  Westall,  until  recently  New  York 
manager  of  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  now 
associated  with  D.  de  L.  Hendrickson  &  Co.,  17 
Battery  Place.  E.  B.  Boyer,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  of  the  Franklin  company,  is  now 
making  his  headquarters  in  New  York. 

As  mentioned  in  last  week’s  issue,  the  towing  rate 
from  South  Amboy,  Perth  Amboy  and  Arlington 
was  advanced  from  11  to  IS  cents  a  ton,  effective 
June  16.  The  new  rate  from  Elizabethport  becomes 
effective  July  1.  The  new  rate  from  Port  Johnston 
will  be  14  cents  per  ton,  effective  July  1. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  45  per  cent  in  the  number  of  horses 
stabled  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York, 
in  the  last  two  years,  the  Board  of  Health  reporting 
the  number  in  March  of  the  present  year  at  37,825 
and  no  less  than  2,664  stables  were  discontinued. 
This  shows  in  a  very  definite  way  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  utilization  of  the  motor-truck. 

R.  B.  Howarth,  formerly  a  partner  in  the  How- 
arth-Hankinson  Co.,  Inc.,  a  wholesale,  coal  house 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  sales  manager.  Mr. 
Howarth  has  been  spending  the  present  week  attend¬ 
ing  the  operators’  meetings  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

A  real  estate  man  of  much  experience  tells  us  that 
the  increased  cost  of  coal  at  the  present  time  as 
compared  with  1914  absorbs  the  gross  income  of  one 
floor  of  an  office  building,  thus  accounting  for  five  to 
eight  per  cent  of  total  revenue  because  of  increase 
alone.  He  adds  that  greater  cost  of  coal  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  real  estate  business,  having  a  permanent 
effect  on  rentals  if  continued,  as  only  now  is  it 
recognized,  apparently,  how  large  a  factor  the  coal 


supply  is  in  the  management  and  operation  of  a 
modern  building. 

Barge  rates  on  coal  from  New  \ork  to  the 
Sound  continue  on  the  basis  of  60-65  cents  to 
Bridgeport  and  New  Haven:  80  cents  to  New 
London;  $1.00  to  Providence,  Fall  River  and 
Newport,  and  $1.10  to  New  Bedford.  The  com¬ 
pany  rate  to  Boston  is  $1.25,  but  independent 
owners  are  getting  $1.50  to  $1.60  to  that  port -and 
$1.80  to  $2.00  to  Portland  and  Portsmouth. 
Schooners  for  carrying  anthracite  to  the  Prov¬ 
inces  are  being  chartered  on  the  basis  of  $3.50 
and  free  discharge  to  Halifax  and  St.  John. 
Barge  rates  from  Hampton  Roads  are  $2.00  to 
Boston,  $1.75  to  the  Sound,  and  $2.25  to  Portland. 


JOHNSTOWN  OPERATORS  MEET. 


Prominent  Men  Address  the  Gathering — 
Coal  Shortage  Predicted. 

That  everyone  connected  with  the  coal  trade,  as 
well  as  any  other  business,  must  work  up  to  the 
limit  of  his  physical  endurance  to  bring  business 
back  to  normal  and  to  weather  the  financial  up¬ 
heaval  and  distress  of  the  period  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war  was  the  statement  made  by  David 
Barry,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Johnstown, 
in  an  address  before  50  of  the  most  prominent  op¬ 
erators  of  central  Pennsylvania  at  the  group  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  in  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Barry,  who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  bank¬ 
ing  officials  in  Pennsylvania  and  who  played  a  large 
part  in  the  Liberty  Loan  Drives,  said  that  a  trying 
period  of  confusion  follows  every  war. 

“But  if  everyone  remains  clearheaded,”  the  banker 
continued,  “America  should  be  able  to  stand  up 
and  weather  the  financial  crisis  without  much  suf¬ 
fering.  Everybody  these  days  .is  complaining  and 
offering  criticisms  and  remedies  for  the  betterment 
of  our  present  conditions.  I  have  not  found  a  good 
remedy  of  the  many  offered,  and  believe  this  to  be 
the  only  effective  and  practical  one  we  can  use :  Let 
everyone  work — work  up  to  the  limit  of  physical 
endurance.  And  when  I  say  that  everyone  should 
work,  I  allude  not  merely  to  the  laboring  class,  but 
to  you  and  to  me. 

Edward  Steidle,  of  Carnegie  Technical  School, 
Pittsburgh,  recently  discharged  from 1  the  military 
service,  who  was  an  engineer  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  captain  in  the 
30th  Engineering  Corps,  predicted  a  big  and  profit¬ 
able  trade  for  coal  producers  in  foreign  fields.  He 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  in  France  and  lost  one 
eye  when  he  was  wounded  in  action.  Mr.  Steidle 
is  conducting  a  course  in  mining  at  the  Pittsburgh 
institution,  and  in  his  speech  told  of  his  work  there. 
The  course  conducted  by  him  is  divided  into  two 
parts — one  for  high  school  graduates  and  the  other 
for  men  of  the  mines  with  only  a  common  school 
education. 

Wage  Agreement  Discussed. 

Charles  O’Neill,  secretary  of  the  operators'  asso¬ 
ciation,  brought  up  the  question  of  the  wage  scale 
agreement  for  discussion.  He  stated  that  the  op¬ 
erators  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  district  lost  out 
in  wage  scale  agreements  in  the  past  on  account  of 
their  loose  organization  when  the  adjustments  were 
made. 

Mr.  O’Neill  stated  that  the  present  contract  with 
the  U.  M.  W.  was  to  remain  effective  until  the  end 
of  the  war  but  that  two  different  constructions 
have  been  made  as  to  when  the  war  will  end.  It 
has  been  interpreted  on  one  side  as  meaning  when 
Germany  should  sign  the  peace  terms  while  the 
other  claims  that  it  means  when  the  United  States 
Senate  shall  ratify  the  treaty.  Under  the  first  con¬ 
struction  a  new  wage  scale  would  have  to  be  fixed 
immediately  while,  if  the  second  is  adhered  to,  a 
new  scale  will  not  become  effective  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  O’Neil  predicted  a  great  coal  shortage  for 
this  winter  and  strongly  urged  that  factory  and 
home  consumers  purchase  their  supplies  of  fuel  ar 
the  present  time. 


OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 


Steamers  Offering  Freely  to  South  American 
and  West  Indian  Ports. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  their  cur¬ 
rent  weekly  report,  say : 

“Since  the  date  of  our  last  report  we  have  char¬ 
tered  a  number  of  steamers  to  carry  coal  to  foreign 
ports,  and  the  only  item  of  interest  at  the  moment 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  offered  a  number  of  sailing 
vessels  to  take  coal  to  Buenos  Aires  at  $16.50  net, 
other  terms  in  accordance  with  the  Norwegian- 
American  agreement. 

“We  have  numerous  steamers  offered  for  ports  in 
the  Argentine,  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  and  also 
have  a  few  steamers  offering  for  European  ports.” 

Below  are  the  Shipping  Board’s  rates  to  various 
European  ports : 

Genoa,  $26.50  net,  1,000  tons  per  day  discharge; 
Gothenburg,  $26.50,  1,000  tons  discharge;  Stockholm, 
$28.50,  1,500  tons  discharge;  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp, 
$22.50,  1,000  tons  discharge;  Christiania,  $27,  1,000 
discharge;  Helsifingors,  $30,  800  tons  discharge; 
Landskrona,  Mahno,  Copenhagen  and  Ronne,  $27, 
1,000  tons  discharge;  Oxelosund,  $28,  1,000  tons 
discharge;  Marseilles  and  Spanish  Mediterranean 
ports,  $26,  1,000  tons  discharge;  Leghorn,  $26.50, 
700  tons  discharge;  Naples,  $26,  1,000  tons  discharge; 
Trieste,  Fiume  and  Venice,  $31,  800  tons  discharge; 
Patras  and  Piraeus,  $28.50,  700  tons  discharge. 

To  the  Southward 

The  Chartering  Executive’s  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  from  North  American  ports  to  various 
West  Indian  and  South  American  designations  are: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Sague,  $9,  300  tons  discharge;  Caibarien, 
$9.50,  300  tons  discharge;  Cienfuegos,  $9,  500  tons 
discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or 
$9  and  400  tons;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda  port  charges 
and  discharged  free  at  rate  of  300  tons  per  day; 
Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St.  Thomas, 
$10,  500  tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Barbados,  $11,  5C0  tons  discharge;  Santiago. 
$8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tons;  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Cura¬ 
cao,  $10.50,  free  port  charges  at  Curacao  and  500  tons 
discharge. 

Rio  Janeiro,  $19.50  net,  1.C00  tons  discharge; 
Santos,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge,  or  $21  net 
and  600  tons ;  Buenos  Aires,  or  La  Plata,  $18.50 
net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  Montevideo,  $19.50  net, 
750  tons  discharge ;  Pernambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons 
discharge;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
$22,  500  tons  discharge ;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 

Rates  by  sailing  vessel  to  South  American  ports, 
as  established  by  the  Shipping  Board,  are: 

Para,  $15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco, 
$18.50  net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Rio 
Grande  de  Sul,  $20.50  net,  400  tons  discharge; 
Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net;  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  $19.50  net;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  pre¬ 
paid. 


Boston  Notes. 

Edward  Hamlin,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  short  trip  to  New 
York. 

The  Locke  Coal  Co.,  Medford,  Mass.,  has  nearly 
finished  its  new  plant  near  the  Medford  station  of 
the  B.  &  M.  R.R.,  which  has  been  under  construc¬ 
tion  for  two  or  three  months. 

The  coal  dealers’  outig  at  the  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  at  Marblehead  Wednesday  proved  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  affair,  with  ideal  weather  for  the  occasion. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  everyone  had  a  fine 
time. 

Many  in  the  trade  are  planning  to  close  their 
offices,  stores  and  entire  plants  next  Saturday  so  as 
to  make  the  week-end  a  double  rest  period  for 
themselves  and  their  employes.  Not  a  few  have 
planned  trips  to  the  seashore  or  mountains. 
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WILL  NOT  USE  OIL. 


Owners  of  Big  Cotton  Mill,  It  Is  Said,  Have 
Decided  to  Stick  to  Coal. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  June  26. — Reports  that  the 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  operating  a  large  cot¬ 
ton  mill  in  this  city,  has  discontinued  the  use  of  coal 
and  will  burn  fuel  oil  exclusively  are  premature, 
to  say  the  least.  While  the  management  declines 
to  make  any  statement  as  to  what  has  been  done 
or  what  it  is  proposed  to  do,  information  obtained 
from  unofficial  but  reliable  sources  indicates  that 
the  plans  for  substituting  oil  for  coal  have  been 
dropped. 

The  company  made  experiments  which  involved 
the  changing  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  boiler 
equipment  to  burn  oil.  One  report  has  it  that  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  had  been  changed 
before  it  was  decided  to  stick  to  coal.  Since  then, 
it  is  stated,  all  the  oil-burning  equipment  has  been 
removed  and  the  mills  are  now  being  operated  en¬ 
tirely  with  coal. 

One  man,  who  is  not  an  official  of  the  company 
but  who  has  good  channels  of  information,  says 
that  oil  has  been  discarded  because  the  manage¬ 
ment  could  not  obtain  satisfactory  assurances  of  an 
ample  supply  at  present  prices  over  a  term  of  years. 
The  recent  tests  made  a  good  showing  for  the 
liquid  fuel  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  and  it 
could  be  burned  economically  on  the  present-day 
basis  of  coal  and  oil  prices.  But  evidently  the  offi¬ 
cials  believed  that  the  future  trend  of  coal  prices 
would  be  downward,  while  oil  would  be  apt  to  ad¬ 
vance.  So,  taking  a  long  look  ahead,  they  decided 
in  favor  of  coal. 

The  company  uses  something  like  300,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  annually  at  its  local  plant. 


Explosives  Used  in  Mining. 

The  three  principal  explosives  used  in  mining  are 
hlack  blasting  powder,  dynamite,  and  permissible  ex¬ 
plosives  for  use  in  gaseous  coal  mines. 

Black  powder  is  the  oldest  explosives  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  It  was  used  in  China  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century.  Although  it  was  made  use 
of  in  firearms  and  in  blasting  at  an  early  date,  its 
first  use  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  manufacture 
of  pyrotechnics.  Black  powder  is  made  by  com¬ 
pounding  saltpeter,  charcoal,  and  sulphur  together  in 
approximately  the  following  pftiportions :  Saltpeter. 
75  per  cent;  charcoal,  15  per  cent;  and  sulphur,  10 
per  cent. 

Black  blasting  powder  is  still  widely  used  in  non- 
gaseous  coal  mines.  It  has  in  its  favor  cheapness, 
and  a  comparative  slow  rate  of  combustion,  which 
gives  a  larger  percentage  of  lump  coal  than  is  usually 
obtained  by  the  newer  and  safer  permissible  explo¬ 
sives.  Black  blasting  powder,  however,  has  the  de¬ 
cided  disadvantage  of  giving  off  a  large  amount  of 
flame  at  a  very  high  temperature,  with  the  attend¬ 
ing  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  coal  that  has  been 
broken  down,  or,  in  a  dusty  or  gaseous  mine,  of 
igniting  the  dust  or  gas  an  dcausing  an  explosion. 
For  these  reasons,  in  coal  mining  black  blasting 
powder  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  permissible  ex¬ 
plosives. 

Dynamite  is  made  by  mixing  nitroglycerin  with 
an  absorbent.  The  strength  of  the  dynamite  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  nitroglycerin  so  absorbed. 
The  usual  absorbent  in  standard  dynamite  is  nitrate 
of  soda  and  wood  pulp. 

The  majority  of  the  new'er  coal  powders,  or  per¬ 
missible  explosives,  are  in  reality  low-grade  dyna¬ 
mites.  The  absorbent  in  these  has  been  changed  so 
as  to  give  a  slow-acting  powder  that  produces  a 
short,  very  low  temperature  flame. 


Losses  through  failures  of  curb  brokers  to  make 
good  are  now  being  heard  of  occasionally  and  we 
note  that  in  a  recent  failure,  said  to  involve  $2,000,- 
000,  there  is  mention  of  a  loss  of  $100,000  incurred 
by  an  “operatte”  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  a 
woman  well  known  for  shrewd  bargaining  by  many 
coal  men. 


Death  of  George  Hall. 

The  death  on  June  24th  of  George  Hall,  formerly 
mayor  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  removes  a  man  wlto 
had  long  been  known  as  a  leader  in  the  coal  and 
transportation  business  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 
He  at  one  time  was  prominent  also  in  State  politics, 
being  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Comptroller 
in  1906.  Though  finally  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Montreal,  he  was  for  nearly  50  years  at  the  head  of 
the  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  at  Ogdensburg,  where  he 
was  a  leading  citizen. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  he  had  given  up  the 
active  management  of  the  company’s  affairs,  retain¬ 
ing  only  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  John  C.  Howard  becoming  the  president. 
Mr.  Hall  was  72  years  old  and  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  was  pneumonia. 

In  his  more  active  days  Mr.  Hall  was  connected 
with  all  the  public  enterprises  of  Ogdensburg,  and 
many  of  its  institutions  were  made  possible  by  his 
benevolence.  ( 
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Notes  from  Fairmont. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont  this  week. 

Pay  days  in  the  Fairmont  region  have  become 
more  normal  within  the  past  month,  owing  to  better 
working  time. 

Directors  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  favor  discontinuing  reports 
to  the  federal  trade  commission. 

C.  F.  Bashore,  formerly  manager  of  the  mines  of 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  is 
now  manager  of  the  operations  of  the  Osage  Coal 
Co.  along  Scotts  Run. 

Repairs  have  been  completed  to  the  power  house 
of  mine  38  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  at  Barnes- 
town,  after  a  $10,000  fire  occurred  there  and  threat¬ 
ened  destruction  to  a  wooden  tipple. 

George  T.  Bell  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  attended  the  Interstate, Commerce  Commission 
hearing  of  the  lake  differentials  in  Washington  on 
June  25. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Elora  Coal 
Mining  Co.  of  Clarksburg.  The  capital  is  $1,000,000. 
The  incorporators  are:  C.  S.  Elliott,  J.  W.  Agnew, 
J.  M.  Orr,  C.,E.  Prunty,  and  Harry  W.  Sheets,  all 
of  Clarksburg. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

H.  Isaacman,  of  1610  So.  Lawrence  street,  has 
leased  the  coal  yard  at  1329  Washington  avenue, 
and  will  conduct  a  retail  coal  business  under  the 
name  of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co. 

Edw.  V.  Welch,  manager  of  the  Manufacturers 
Coal  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  in  town  the 
past  w'eek,  endeavoring  to  close  some  additional 
tonnage  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  and  re¬ 
ports  considerable  success  in  this  direction. 

I.  Elmer  Perry,  who  operates  two  yards  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  is  just  able  to  be  about  after  suffer¬ 
ing  severe  injuries  while  cranking  an  automobile. 
Muscles  in  his  back  and  stomach  were  considerably 
torn,  and  while  he  was  confined  to  bed  tor  over 
four  weeks,  he  is  now  once  more  about  and  reports 
himself  as  getting  in  the  robust  condition  that  he 
has  always  enjoyed. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  23rd  inst. 
Judge  Rogers  granted  permission  to  the  receivers  • 
of  Irish  Bros,  for  leave  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Clarion  County  for  an  order  to 
make  public  sale  of  two  tracts  of  land  in  Toby 
Township,  that  county,  amounting  to  100  acres,  all 
of  which  is  underlaid  with  coal  of  the  Lower  Kit- 
taning  seam.  The  sale  is  asked  for  in  order  that 
the  receivers  may  pay  the  debts  and  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  firm. 

The  coal  yard  property  extending  from  No.  129 
Washington  avenue  to  No.  143,  inclusive,  has  been 
transferred  to  H.  Waldman  from  L.  Shubin.  The 
consideration  was  reported  as  nominal,  subject  to 
a  mortgage  of  $12,000,  but  the  revenue  tax  stamps 
attached  would  indicate  a  sale  price  of  $34,500. 
The  property  consists  of  coal  yard,  with  brick  office 
and  sheds,  also  a  stable  and  other  buildings.  The 
yard  has  a  frontage  of  114  feet  on  Washington 
avenue  and  110  feet  deep  to  League  street. 

In  order  to  forestall  the  argument  of  many  con¬ 
sumers  that  they  cannot  order  coal  now  because 
they  do  not  know  where  they  will  live  next  summer 
on  account  of  the  serious  housing  situation,  the 
Newton  Coal  Co.  has  used  advertising  to  meet 
the  situation.  By  using  newspaper  space  they  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrate  to  householders  that  if  they  put 
in  their  coal  now  they  certainly  cannot  lose,  as  the 
tenant  who  might  follow  them  will  need  coal  and 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  purchase  it.  The  com¬ 
pany  reports  that  the  advertisement  is  bringing  re¬ 
sults. 

In  a  way  the  big  Abrams  storage  yard,  just  18 
miles  out  of  the  city  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Ry.,  is  a  sort  of  annoyance  to  the  local  re¬ 
tailers.  Often  when  they  endeavor  to  explain  to 
their  customers  that  coal  is  scarce  the  prospective 
buyer  blurts  out  that  there  is  plenty  of  coal  above 
ground  and  that  he  saw  mountains  of  it  when  he 
passed  Abrams  on  the  main  line  of  the  Reading. 
All  of  which  is  true,  but  for  the  fact  mat  with  the 
exception  •  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  pea  coal,  the 
mountains  consist  of  rice  and  barley,  all  of  which 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  domestic  trade  whatever, 
but  even  with  this  explanation  many  people  remain 
skeptical. 


$7.60  for  Individual  Stove. 

It  is  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  individual  anthra¬ 
cite  operators  that  a  mine  price  of  $7.60  for  stove 
coal  is  in  order  and  has,  in  fact,  the  weight  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  sanction.  It  is  recalled  that  early  in  the 
year  Dr.  Garfield  intimated  that  the  price  of  anthra¬ 
cite  should  be  50  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  schedule 
then  prevailing. 

As  an  increase  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  sizes,  owing  to  the  competition  of  bituminous 
coal  with  the  steam  sizes,  this  would  mean  at  least 
75  cents  a  ton  on  the  prepared  coal  and  on  pea. 
This,  in  conjunction  with  the  75  cent  premium 
authorized  by  the  Fuel  Administration  on  individual 
coal,  makes  a  total  of  $1.50  advance  over  the  com¬ 
pany  circular  for  April,  making  a  total  of  $7.60. 

Under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  it  is  con¬ 
tended.  this  would  be  none  too  high  for  the  product 
of  individual  operators. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Our  reference  last  week  to  the  coal  produc¬ 
tion  record  being  steady  with  an  upward  tend¬ 
ency  is  confirmed  by  the  later  reports  that 
come  to  hand  and  it  is  evident  that  the  mining 
of  tonnage  is  progressing  at  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  achieve  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Certainly 
there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  orders  in  the 
majority  of  the  mining  districts.  Certainly 
there  is  none  in  the  anthracite  fields,  and  while 
certain  of  the  bituminous  districts  producing 
tonnage  of  the  lower  grades  have  been  slow 
to  start  up  actively,  the  industry  as  a  whole  is 
doing  very  well,  much  better  than  was  thought 
possible  as  a  summer-time  condition  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  fact  that  reports  of  car  shortage  are 
becoming  widespread  raises  a  question  as  to 
how  much  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the 
bituminous  output  when  there  is  a  heavier  call 
for  tonnage  and  minor  issues  also  come  up  at 
every  turn  to  lessen  confidence  or  apprehen¬ 
sion.  as  the  case  may  be,  of  an  increased 
amount  of  coal  being  turned  out  later  on.  The 
effect  of  prohibition  is  being  anxiously  studied 
in  those  districts  where  in  days  gone  by  there 
has  been  time  lost  because  of  undue  indulg¬ 
ence.  It  is  possible  that  the  miners  may  work 
more  steadily,  but  certainly  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  can  promise  very  little  in  the  way  of  an 
offset  to  the  immigration  that  formerly  kept 
the  mines  well  supplied  with  crude  labor,  and 
there  are  those  who  maintain  that  many  work¬ 
ers  will  now  be  inclined  to  give  up  so  dry  and 
dust)'  a  vocation  as  coal  mining  if  they  cannot 
secure  the  stimulants  to  which  they  have  for 
so  long  been  accustomed. 

dhe  conclusions  of  peace  negotiations 
abroad  raises  a  question  as  to  the  compensa¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  the  miners  in  the  future. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  technically  the 
wage  agreements  entered  into  “for  the  period 
of  war"  will  last  until  peace  is  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  following  ratification  by  the 
Senate  of  the  treaty  recently  adopted  in  Paris, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  miners  take 
the  strictly  legal  view  of  the  situation.  At 
any  rate,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  at  least,  they 
are  formulating  new  wage  demands  in  some 
parts  of  West  Virginia,  and  it  may  be  in  other 
fields  also.  As  knowledge  of  this  move  spread 
among  consumers  there  is  an  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  on  their  part  to  develop  the  preparedness 


idea  and  arrange  to  get  their  coal  forward 
as  soon  as  possible.  Many  operators  antici¬ 
pate  that  as  mine  prices  advance  to  higher 
levels  the  men  will  make  demands  affecting 
the  labor  situation  that  will  have  to  be  met  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  of  men  from  coal 
fields  continues.  The  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  will  mean  the  removal  at  no  distant 
date  of  the  restrictions  which  have  pre¬ 
vented  Austrians  and  others  who  were  classed 
as  enemy  aliens  from  returning  to  Europe, 
and  as  the  Hungarians  in  particular  have  been 
a  numerous  class  among  the  mine-workers, 
this  is  no  doubt  a  significant  feature.  Many 
of  these  will  take  advantage  of  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  depart  from  these  shores  per¬ 
manently  or  for  more  or  less  extended  visits 
to  their  old  homes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  loss  will  be  felt.  And  from  now  on 
the  gradual  return  of  passenger-carrying  ves¬ 
sels  to  their  normal  service  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Italians  and  the  subjects  of  other  al¬ 
lied  and  neutral  countries  to  take  passage  in 
increasing  numbers. 

While  some  of  these  emigrants  anticipate, 
according  to  reports,  merely  making  visits  to 
their  old  homes  to  see  what  has  transpired 
during  years  of  warfare,  it  is  probable  that  a 
permanent  loss  will  result  in  many  cases  and 
the  return  of  peace  therefore  promises  to 
hasten  the  day  when  the  labor  shortage  will 
become  more  of  a  factor  in  the  limitation  of 
mining  activities,  \yhile  the  stimulus  to  all 
lines  of  business  which  will  naturally  ensue 
will  make  greater  demands  upon  the  available 
supply  of  men.  Therefore  it  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  that  no  exaggeration  has  been  indulged 
in  by  those  who  have  persistently  referred  to 
the  labor  situation  as  a  most  important  factor 
in  coal  mining  activities  during  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  Naturally  in  such  a  progres¬ 
sive  country  as  ours  this  situation  will  be  met. 
Coal-mining  and  handling  machinery  will  be 
introduced  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before 
but  that  will  require  time  and  the  investment 
of  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

As  so  large  a  part  of  the  foreign  trade  will 
look  to  America  for  its  future  coal  supplies 
it  will  be  seen  how  large  a  problem  our  coal 
producers  have  upon  their  hands.  Not  only 
is  the  fuel  rationing  system  still  in  effect  in 
England,  but  strong  intimations  have  been 
given  as  to  more  drastic  regulations  prevail¬ 
ing  during  the  coming  winter.  These  circum¬ 
stances  clearly  indicate  that  there  will  not  be 


a  large  proportionate  amount  of  tonnage  avail¬ 
able  on  the  other  side  for  export  trade,  al¬ 
though  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
regulatory  authorities  in  Great  Britain  have 
not  hesitated  to  cut  down  the  home  allotment 
in  order  that  the  foreign  demand  may  be  taken 
care  of,  after  a  fashion,  at  least. 

Favorable  developments  are  seen  in  the  steel 
business  and  in  the  copper  trade  and  generally 
it  may  be  said  that  industry  is  on  the  up-grade. 
Relieved  from  some,  at  least,  of  the  demands 
of  war-time  conditions,  the  buying  power  of 
the  country  is  increasing,  and  what  we  might 
term  conservative  optimism  can  readily  fore¬ 
cast  a  period  of  prosperity.  It  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  owners  of  mills  and  factories  will 
push  their  activities  to  the  fullest  extent,  for 
such  is  ever  the  tendency  of  manufacturers  in 
the  absence  of  very  definite  restrictions. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  started 
on  its  campaign  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the 
situation  and  presents  useful  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  the  conditions  and  outlook.  This  is 
all  very  proper  and  logical  so  far  as  bitumin¬ 
ous  is  concerned  and  applies  in  some  sections 
with  reference  to  anthracite  also,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for 
anthracite.  Too  much  stimulation  will  create 
an  unhealthy  market  condition.  In  fact,  the 
New  York  dealers  already  feel  the  effects  of 
the  aunouncements  made  and  there  is  a  “go 
slow”  sentiment  expressed  in  many  quarters. 
It  is  recognized  that  mounting  prices  will  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  already  many  conservative 
people  anticipte  Government  regulation  of  the 
trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  contingency  can 
be  deferred  until  peace  is  actually  proclaimed, 
the  provisions  of  the  Lever  Act  expire  by 
limitation  and  new  legislation  will  then  be  nec¬ 
essary.  In  that  event  there  will  be  quite  an 
opportunity  to  present  arguments  before  Con¬ 
gress  now  that  the  trade  is  united  and  better 
prepared  to  make  its  voice  heard.  There  are 
certain  questions  as  to  lack  of  war-time  pres¬ 
sure,  etc.,  that  may  very  appropriately  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  the  coal  people  will  naturally 
feel  more  ffee  to  insist  upon  the  unhampered 
operation  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
than  they  would  in  a  time  of  national  emer¬ 
gency.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  well,  we  feel 
sure,  for  all  participating  in  the  propaganda 
to  differentiate  carefully  between  anthracite 
and  bituminous  in  all  literature  and  all  com¬ 
ment  disseminated  for  missionary  purposes. 

In  the  initial  announcement  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  the  anthracite  output  is  omit¬ 
ted  entirely,  so  that  the  statement  is  altogether 
a  bituminous  proposition  although  this  is  not 
specified  and  will  not  be  so  understood  by  the 
readers  at  large.  Even  people  in  the  trade  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  tonnage  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  may  overlook  the  fact  that  the  585,000,- 
000  tons  which  it  was  stated  was  produced  in 
1918  was  soft  coal  only.  The  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  mentioned  also  had  regard  to 
bituminous  exclusively. 

The  prospect  of  regulatory  legislation  de¬ 
veloping  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  trade  organizations  to  demonstrate  their 
usefulness,  and  members  of  each  branch  of 
the  industry  should  not  fail  to  line  up  in  their 
respective  affiliations.  As  soon  as  the  price 
of  coal  becomes  high  (never  mind  how  good 
the  reason)  there  will  be  comment  and  criti¬ 
cism  which  must  be  met  by  facts  and  figures 
adequately  presented,  and  national  associations 
form  the  proper  medium  for  this. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Unusual  Midsummer  Relaxation  in  Anthracite  Demand  Fails  to  Put  in  Appearance — 
Bituminous  in  Better  Shape,  with  Greatest  Improvement  in  High  Grades. 


There  are  no  signs  of  the  let-up  in  whole¬ 
sale  anthracite  demand  which  some  people  in 
the  trade  felt  sure  would  put  in  an  appearance 
around  July  1.  If  any  easing  up  is  to  occur 
this  year,  now  is  the  logical  time  to  look  for 
it.  Many  people  are  away  on  their  vacations 
and  retailers  are  not  being  so  badly  harassed 
with  demands  for  early  delivery.  Yet  they 
have  such  an  accumulation  of  orders  on  their 
books  that  they  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to 
fill  them  all  unless  a  heavy  tonnage  is  handled 
during  the  summer,  and  so  they  are  making 
urgent  requests  for  increased  shipments. 

It  has  been  out  of  the  question  to  ship  an 
increased  or  even  a  normal  tonnage  this  week, 
since  the  output  has  been  practically  cut  in 
two  by  the  holiday  interruption.  Next  week 
will  also  fall  behind,  for  many  miners  will 
not  return  to  work  right  away,  and  it  will  be 
along  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  before 
coal  is  again  moving  to  market  in  the  usual 
volume.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  inde¬ 
pendent  coal  is  being  bid  up  to  higher  levels, 
for  the  most  part  by  dealers  without  depend¬ 
able  sources  of  supply. 

Not  all  of  the  premium  coal  is  being  sold 
to  this  class  of  the  retail  trade,  however.  Some 
dealers  who  are  getting  about  a  normal  ton¬ 
nage  through  established  channels  at  the  cir¬ 
cular  feel  that  it  is  a  good  policy  to  buy  a 
certain  amount  of  outside  coal  at  high  prices, 
in  view  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  orders 
they  have  in  hand.  They  suspect  that  these  in¬ 
clude  a  good  many  duplications  and  that  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  cancellations  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  on  account  of  some  of  their  competitors 
“beating  them  to  it,”  unless  they  are  able  to 
speed  up  on  deliveries. 

There  is  undoubtedly  something  to  this,  but 
it  is  hard  to  get  materially  heavier  shipments 
even  by  paying  a  premium,  since  the  number 
of  independents  willing  to  take  on  new  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  higher  price 
is  limited.  In  some  parts  of  the  line  trade  75- 
cent  premiums  are  the  rule,  with  occasional 
sales  at  $1  above  the  circular.  The  local  retail 
trade  is  taking  a  limited  amount  of  independ¬ 
ent  stove  and  egg  at  premiums  of  40  to  50 
cents. 

There  is  not  an  active  demand  for  pea  coal, 
though  dealers  are  taking  it  at  the  circular  in 
conjunction  with  the  larger  sizes.  No.  1 
buckwheat  is  moving  considerably  better  and 
prices  display  greater  firmness.  In  rice  and 
barley  the  improvement  is  less  pronounced, 
but  even  those  sizes  are  not  quite  so  heavy. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

In  past  years  the  Fourth  of  July  has  often 
marked  the  turning  point  in  a  dull  bituminous 
market.  That  will  not  be  the  case  this  year, 
for  the  worst  period  of  depression  was  experi¬ 
enced  several  weeks  ago  and  business  has  been 
looking  up  since  then,  but  it  may  well  be  that 
revival  will  proceed  at  a  faster  pace  from  now 
on.  So  far  the  improvement  has  been  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  high-grade  coals.  Low  and 
medium  grades  are  still  weak,  demand  for 
them  not  having  picked  up  sufficiently  to 
cause  much  stiffening  in  prices. 

In  this  respect  developments  have  been 
along  normal  lines,  for  the  best  coals  always 
suffer  the  least  under  adverse  conditions  and 
are  the  first  to  strengthen  when  the  tide  turns. 


The  second  stage  of  a  revival  occurs  when 
the  betterment  spreads  to  all  parts  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  there  are  indications  that  this  stage 
has  about  been  reached.  The  cream  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  product  has  been  tied  up 
on  contract  to  such  an  extent  that  consumers 
find  fewer  offerings  to  select  from. 

It  is  not  only  producers  of  the  best  grades 
of  coal  who  have  taken  on  about  all  the  con¬ 
tract  business  they  care  to,  but  the  same  is 
true  of  operators  generally.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  course,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  not  looking  for  business  running  beyond 
October  1  or  November  1,  and  many  are  sell¬ 
ing  their  output  from  month  to  month. 

Naturally,  this  policy  is  resulting  in  the  spot 
market  being  well  supplied  for  the  time  being, 
but  with  so  many  consumers  having  difficulty 
in  covering  their  future  requiremets,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buyers  promises  to  be  much  larger  than 
usual.  Spot  buying  has  not  materialized  on  a 
large  scale  because  stocking  up  is  being  de¬ 
layed  for  various  reasons.  The  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  now  being  conducted  by  the  operators’ 
association  will  undoubtedly  have  some  effect 
in  stirring  up  steam  users,  and  besides  the  time 
is  approachcing  when  a  lot  of  them  will  begin 
taking  in  extra  coal  without  much  urging. 

Prices  at  tidewater  are  still  slightly  lower 
than  in  the  region,  though  the  difference  is 
smaller  than  a  few  weeks  ago  when  there  was 
a  lot  of  coal  on  demurrage.  Pool  18  continues 
to  be  a  weak  spot,  and  there  are  also  some 
low-priced  offerings  of  Pool  11  coal,  but  even 
in  these  pools  the  tonnage  pressing  for  sale  is 
smaller  than  a  short  time  back,  and  in  the 
higher-grade  pools  the  situation  is  healthier 
still.  Demand  is  light,  however,  and  it  would 
not  take  much  in  the  way  of  increased  ship¬ 
ments  to  again  break  the  market. 

Prices  for  mine  shipment  are  on  about  the 
following  basis:  Pool  71,  $2.85-$3 ;  Pool  9, 
$2.75-$2.95;  Pool  10,  $2.45-$2.60;  Pool  11, 
$2.25-$2.40 ;  Pool  18,  $2-$2.25.  Low-sulphur 
gas  coals  are  particularly  strong. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York 
harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 

Anthra-  Bitumi- 

Week  of —  cite.  nous. 

May  1-7  .  6,604  5,292 

May  8-14  . 6,343  5,384 

May  15-21  .  6,043  5,183 

May  22-28  .  5,354  6,348 

May  29- June  4  .  4,617  5,495 

June  5-11  .  5,395  5,838 

June  12-18  .  5,884  5,510 

June  19-25  ....' .  6,250  5,789 

June  26-July  2  .  5,715  5,239 


The  new  Clairton  'by-product  plant  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  southeast  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  only  about  one-half  completed,  but  the 
750  ovens  now  in  operation  are  producing  coke 
enough  to  supply  the  blast  furnaces  at  the  Duquesne, 
Clairton  and  Egdar  Thomson  works.  They  are  also 
supplying  all  the  gas  needed  at  those  plants,  thereby 
permitting  the  company  to  conserve  its  natural  gas 
supply  for  the  armor  plate  works  at  Homestead. 
When  completed,  the  Clairton  plant  will  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


DULLNESS  AT  BOSTON. 


Vacation  Season  Affects  Demand — Spot  Coal 
Almost  Unknown. 

New  England  is  a  great  “vacation  land”  and  the 
spirit  of  rest  and  recreation  is  everywhere  apparent 
now  in  the  coal  trade — officers  of  the  companies,  as 
well  as  their  employes,  are  interested  in  the  annual 
outing  to  come  or  just  starting.  Perhaps  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lack  of  wholesale 
business,  and  perhaps  it  has — but,  anyway,  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  dull  at  present.  Hot  weather  in  New 
England  doesn’t  make  for  transacting  business  at 
high  speed  and  the  industrial  plants  and  all  other 
lines  of  business  feel  the  letting  up  on  them  and  are 
not  bothering  too  much  with  the  coal  piles. 

At  least  six  or  eight  weeks  must  elapse  before 
there  comes  a  real  start  in  the  wholesale  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  Boston,  if  the  best  judges  are  right;  then 
something  may  be  expected  to  happen.  Once  the 
ball  starts  rolling  it  will  move  fast,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility — for  the  bins  of  the  mills  and  factories  must 
be  filled  somehow.  Of  course,  the  longer  everyone 
waits  before  putting  in  his  order,  or  makes  his  con¬ 
tract,  then  the  harder  the  problem  of  getting  the 
coal  here  will  be.  Transportation  is  the  one  great¬ 
est  difficulty,  the  minute  the  summer  starts  to  wane 
and  bad  weather  arrives. 

Spot  coal  continues  to  be  an  almost  unknown 
quantity  hereabouts  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  until 
the  situation  changes  for  the  better  and  there,  is 
some  demand  that  would  warrant  it. 

The  railroads  continue  to  handle  their  own  sup¬ 
plies  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  in  any  previous 
year,  presumably  in  order  to  benefit  themselves  by 
taking  the  “long  haul,”  instead  of  letting  the  water 
lines  do  it.  But  this  change,  while  it  may  be  good 
policy  for  the  railroads,  certainly  is  crowding  the 
rails  to  the  limit  and  is  spelling  a  shortage  for  some 
industries,  if  some  guesses  are  correct.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  steamers  and  barges  are  not  being 
filled  and  sent  here  in  greater  numbers,  with  the  fine 
weather  upon  us.  But  they’re  not,  and  the  prospect 
for  additional  steamers  and  barges  is  far  from 
bright.  Efforts  to  secure  more  co-operation  from  the 
Shipping  Board  are  being  made,  but  the  success  that 
thus  far  has  resulted  is  far  from  encouraging. 

Retail  Situation. 

The  retail  trade  has  orders  ahead  for  working  its 
full  force  at  top  notch  for  several  weeks,  but  the 
supply  is  coming  along  very  slowly.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  is  the  arrival  of  more  anthracite  coal,  then 
still  more ;  but  such  a  situation  is  far  from  what  is 
expected  to  develop.  So  long  as  it’s  summer  and 
the  householders  are  not  using  much  if  any  coal 
in  the  range  and  none  in  the  furnace  or  heater,  deal¬ 
ers  are  able  to  worry  along  and  wait,  “jollying”  the 
customers  with  a  promise  to  deliver  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  or  something  like  that,  when  anyone  becomes 
insistent  on  getting  it  in  his  bins.  Fortunately,  the 
insistent  ones  are  few  and  far  between — most  every¬ 
one  being  willing  to  adopt  a  policy  of  waiting  with¬ 
out  being  watchful. 

Dealers  know  full  well,  however,  that  this  policj 
cannot  be  kept  up  forever  and  that  by  early  fall 
when  the  nights  begin  to  get  chilly,  thoughts  wil 
turn  to  coal  and  heat — then  they  must  beware  of  i 
vigorous  protest  if  the  bins  have  not  been  filled — 
and  they’  won’t  be.  A  shortage  is  certain  to  com( 
and  with  it  everything  that  makes  life  miserable  foi 
the  coal  dealer,  “investigations”  by  the  Legislaturi 
and  town  and  city  officials,  verbal  assaults  and  shar] 
thrusts  in  the  newspapers.  Massachusetts,  in  par 
ticular,  never  has  lacked  for  people  who  are  anxiou 
to  “investigate”  something,  and,  as  the  coal  busines 
furnishes  a  fine  opportunity,  they  have  gone  at  i 
hammer  and  tongs. 

Thus  far  the  inquiries  into  the  coal  business  hav> 
resulted  in  almost  no  benefit  to  “the  public,”  am 
some  of  them  have  cost  the  State  a  pretty  penn> 
One  or  two  of  the  inquiries  held  within  the  past  tei 
years  have  actually  helped  to  boost  the  price  at  re 
tail  because  they  have  shown  that  coal  dealers  wer 
making  unduly  small  profits,  compared  with  othe 
lines  of  business. 
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F  AIRMONT  SHORT  OF  CARS  WEST  VIRGINIA  BUSY. 


Last  Week’s  Output  Sharply  Reduced  by 
Inadequate  Supply  of  Empties. 

Fairmont.  W.  Va..  July  2. — Car  shortage  assumed 
serious  proportions  last  week,  the  most  critical  stage 
being  reached  on  June  26,  when  they  numbered  but 
579  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  placement  dropped  to  473. 
Twenty-five  mines  were  idle  because  of  no  empties. 
This  has  been  the  most  serious  car  shortage  the 
region  had  for  some  years;  the  worst  last  year  was 
on  October  26,  when  there  were  700  cars.  Consid¬ 
ering  ideal  railroading  weather,  this  is  lowest  number 
of  cars  at  a  similar  season  of  the  year.  Cars  last 
week  also  tightened  up  on  the  Wheeling  Division, 
according  to  B.  &  O.  officials.  It  is  understood  that 
the  B.  &  O.  has  been  sending  foreign  cars  to  their 
home  roads,  and  have  not  received  their  cars  to  re¬ 
place  the  losses. 

Business  is  picking  up  in  the  Fairmont  region,  and 
the  unconsigned  cars  on  Monday  of  this  week  were 
down  to  130.  During  the  week  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  received  some  increases  in  business,  as  did 
the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  and  others. 

The  B.  &  O.  has  announced  a  complete  list  of  the 
successful  bidders  on  its  fuel  for  the  cqming  year. 
The  price  is  $2.10,  but  it  is  let  on  a  monthly  basis 
and  not  on  a  daily  production  scale,  as  the  successful 
bidders  had  calculated.  This  means  that  when  a 
car  shortage  is  on  these  operators  will  be  shorn  of 
commercial  business. 

Prices  are  as  follow^  on  contract  business:  Slack, 
$1.90  to  $2.10;  prepared  sizes  (pools  33  and  37), 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  mine  run,  $2.10  to  $2.35. 

Spot  business  is  as  follows:  Slack,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
prepared  sizes  (pools  33  and  37),  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
mine  run,  $1.65  to  $1.80. 

Production  last  week  on  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  4,148  cars  of  coal  and 
coke.  Actual  coal  production  was  207,050  tons,  and 
coke  loaded  totaled  but  7  cars.  Last  week’s  actual 
coal  production  was  the  lowest  for  several  weeks,  the 
drop  in  tonnage  being  due  largely  to  car  shortage. 
The  coal  production  for  the  week  ending  June  14 
was  244,000  tons,  and  that  for  the  week  ending  June 
21  was  240,150  tons. 

Indications  are  that  the  car  supply  will  be  fair  in 
the  region  all  this  week.  Monday  started  with  1,503 
on  the  division,  and  with  the  Fourth  of  July  observ¬ 
ances,  production  will  be  cut  down  this  week,  and 
cars  will  be  adequate. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment: 


F.o.b. Mines. 

Best  South  Fork  .  $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.85-  2.95 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.95-  3.00 

Good  Miller  Vein  .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2.65 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.25-  2.35 

High  grade  gas,  44 .  2.60-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run.. . ;..  2.35-  2.50 

Gas  slack .  1.60-  1.80 

Fairmont  low'  sulphur  mine-run .  2.20-  2.30 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run  .  1.75-  2.00 

Freeport .  1-90-  2.35 


New  York  Prices 


Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  Ton. 
F.o.b.  Ports. 


Pools  1-71 
Pool  9... 
Pool  10... 
Pool  11... 
Pool  34... 
Pools  18-44 


$5.40-$5.50 
5.30-  5.50 
4.75-  4.95 
4.60-  4.85 
4.50-  4.65 
4.00-  4.25 


“No  Market”  Losses  Practically  Disappear  as 
Demand  Gains  in  Volume. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  2. — The  last  twfo  weeks 
of  June  rank  in  the  coal  industry  of  West  Virginia 
as  the  two  best  weeks  of  the  year  to  date,  not  only 
from  a  production  standpoint  but  from  a  market 
standpoint  as  well.  Whenever  market  conditions 
have  been  propitious  in  the  past,  transportation  con¬ 
ditions  have  intervened  to  prevent  capacity  produc¬ 
tion.  The  last  week  of  June  proved  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tion,  and  the  movement  of  coal  was  unusually  heavy; 
in  fact,  it  is  believed  to  have  reached  as  high  a  point 
as  was  the  case  during  the  same  period  of  1918. 

All  markets  were  described  by  operators  as  look¬ 
ing  decidedly  better.  The  eastern  markets  showed 
unusual  briskness,  business  apparently  being  not 
quite  so  brisk  in  western  areas.  While  steam  coal 
is  moving  somewhat  sluggishly,  there  was  neverthe¬ 
less  a  somewhat  better  movement  even  of  that  coal 
during  the  last  week  of  June.  Many  West  Virginia 
producers  were  well  sold  up.  Shipments  of  mine- 
run  gas  and  splint  to  tidewater  were  unusually  heavy. 
The  demand  for  smokeless,  as  might  be  expected, 
continues  to  be  exceptionally  good,  with  producers 
unable  to  meet  it. 

The  Navy  commandeering  order  gives  promise  of 
working  a  hardship  on  a  number  of  New  River  and 
P.ocahontas  producers,  owing  to  the  tonnage  it  will 
deprive  them  of  marketing,  and  the  same  order  may 
also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  exports  from  other 
fields  when  it  becomes  impossible  to  secure  smoke¬ 
less.  Throughout  the  State  the  car  supply  was  much 
better,  with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  parts 
of  northern  West  Virginia,  where  the  supply  ran 
short  of  requirements,  as  wfas  the  case  during  the 
third  week  of  June. 

Big  Gain  in  Logan  Field. 

At  no  time  during  the  present  calendar  year  has 
production  reached  as  high  a  point  as  the  present 
in  the  Logan  district,  where  232,000  tons  were  mined 
and  shipped  last  week,  that  amount  being  larger  by 
a  thousand  tons  than  the  output  for  the  same  period 
of  1918,  and  represents  an  increase  in  production  of 
28,000  tons  over  the  previous  week.  While  the 
Logan  mines  are  shipping  a  heavy  tonnage  to  lake 
points,  yet  shipments  to  tidewater  are  particularly 
heavy,  particularly  as  to  gas  coal. 

An  improved  car  supply  plus  a  further  increase  in 
the  demand  combined  to  speed  up  production  to 
some  extent  in  the  Kanawha  district  during  the  last 
week  of  June,  so  that  the  output  was  equal  to 
about  75  per  cent  of  capacity  and  the  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced  was  approximately  165,000  tons.  All  in  all, 
it  was  probably  the  best  week  of  the  year  for  the 
mines  of  the  district.  Making  a  comparison  between 
eastern  and  western  markets,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  former  were  more  active  than  the  latter,  and 
there  was  an  unusually  stiff  demand  for  both  mine- 
run  gas  and  mine-run  splint  for  tidewater,  much  of 
it  presumably  for  export.  Increased  activity  was 
also  shown  as  to  steam  coal.  Prepared  sizes  were 
averaging  from  $3.25  to  $3.50,  and  mine  run  on  con¬ 
tract  from  $2.25  to  $2.35.  Epitomizing  conditions  in 
the  district,  it  might  be  said  that  companies  were 
mining  all  the  coal  they  could  load. 

Mines  in  northern  West  Virginia  fields  during  the 
last  week  of  June  were  handicapped  to  some  extent 
by  inability  to  secure  all  the  cars  needed.  While 
car  supply  was  dwindling,  orders  were  increasing  in 
volume,  and  the  existence  of  a  car  shortage,  it  is 
believed,  will  have  the  effect  of  awakening  industrial 
and  domestic  consumers  to  the  fact  that  coal  may 
soon  become  very  scarce.  The  average  of  shipments 
to  Curtis  Bay  is  being  maintained,  while  lake  ship¬ 
ments  showed  a  tendency  to  become  somewhat  larger. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  larger  volume  of  railroad  fuel 
moving  east.  There  are  comparatively  few  idle 
mines  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State  at  the 
present  time. 

Progress  was  still  being  made  by  the  mines  of 
the  New  River  field  in  getting  out  a  large  tonnage 
of  coal  during  the  last  week  of  the  month,  as 


transportation  conditions  were  such  as  to  enable 
mines  to  work  over  longer  periods  than  had  been 
possible  earlier  in  the  month.  Demand  at  tidewater 
is  heavy,  and  with  the  Navy  taking  much  smokeless, 
the  mines  are  taxed  to  meet  such  situation. 

Once  again  a  car  shortage  cost  the  Pocahontas 
region  a  heavy  loss  of  tonnage.  There  was  only  an 
insignificant  loss  from  labor  shortage  and  absolutely 
no  time  was  lost  through  no  market.  Production 
dropped  from  196,000  tons  to  156,000  tons,  a  loss 
of  40,000  tons. 

We  are  getting  to  the  point  where  we  can  sing 
with  enthusiasm  that  rousing  chorus  which  some 
Frenchmen  thought  was  the  American  national  air, 
“Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang’s  All  Here !”  Our  old  friends 
have  practically  all  been  heard  from  and  we  have 
as  great  a  volume  of  business  as  we  handled  in  a 
previous  business  connection. 

Some  folks  get  on  the  “sucker  list’’  because  they 
are  dull  or  ignorant  and  others  achieve  that  dis¬ 
tinction  because  they  are  “too  smart”  to  believe  a 
plain  unvarnished  tale. 


BALTIMORE  PRICES  IMPROVE. 


Export  Demand  and  Light  Receipts  Move 
Bituminous  Figures  Up. 

As  exporting  continues  to  be  the  big  factor  in 
the  local  bituminous  situation,  the  spot  market  be¬ 
comes  firmer  and  the  supply  on  hand  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishes.  Thus  the  market  here,  while  limited  prac¬ 
tically  to  spot  business,  is  expected  to  improve  in 
prices.  During  the  week  the  high  grade  fuels 
brought  $2.75  per  ton,  holding  out  at  that  figure.  In 
previous  weeks,  while  there  was  occasional  selling 
at  $2.75,  most  of  the  best  grade  of  fuels  sold  around 
$2.50  to  $2.60.  Even  gas  coals  have  improved  in 
price. 

With  car  shortage  and  lake  shipments  opening  up, 
the  receipts  of  bituminous  were  less  during  the  week 
than  for  some  time.  The  trade  was  not  prepared  to 
forecast  what  the  receipts  would  be  this  week,  con¬ 
sidering  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  which  would 
likely  include  Saturday  and  the  going  into  effect  of 
the  -prohibition  laws.  These  two  conditions  will 
likely  seriously  affect  production,  according  to  the 
leaders  here. 

Operators  do  not  appear  to  be  desirous  of  taking 
on  contracts.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  be  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  not  making  contracts  at  this  late  day,  in 
view  of  the  general  labor  unrest  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  miners  to  properly  man  the  mines. 

The  domestic  demand,  while  better,  is  still  not 
sufficient  to  awaken  any  special  dealing  on  the  part 
of  the  trade. 

The  past  week  showed  another  good  report  of 
exporting,  with  54,500  tons  cargo  and  7,815  tons 
bunker  for  six  days.  With  several  days  of  June  in¬ 
complete,  it  appears  that  a_  figure  in  excess  of  225,000 
tons  for  the  month  will  be  reached.  Italy,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Cuba  and  Colombia  were 
the  points  to  which  coal  was  sent  from  this  city. 

Announcement  of  increase  in  price  of  anthracite 
to  the  householders  was  made  on  July  1.  Some  of 
the  coals  show  an  increase  of  50  cents  per  ton,  while 
with  the  majority  the  increase  is  only  25  cents.  The 
schedule  of  prices  effective  now  and  the  old  prices 
of  April  1  are  as  follows: 


r - July  1 - \  <■ - April  1 


Hard  White  Ash — ;  Ton. 

Half-ton. 

Ton. 

Half-ton. 

No.  1  (broken).. $11.50 

$5.90 

$11.50 

$5.90 

No.  2  (egg) .  11.75 

6.05 

11.50 

5.90 

No.  3  (stove) _ 12.00 

6.15 

11.75 

6.00 

No.  4  (chestnut) .  12.10 

6.20 

11.85 

6.10 

Pea  coal  .  10.25 

5.30 

10.00 

5.15 

Buckwheat  .  8.20 

4.25 

8.20 

4.25 

Sunbury — 

No.  2  (egg) .  12.00 

6.15 

11.50 

5.90 

No.  3  (stove)....  12.25 

6.25 

11.75 

6.00 

No.  4  (chestnut).  12.35 

6.25 

11.85 

6.10 

Lykens  Valley — 

No.  2  (egg) .  12.45 

6.35 

12.20 

6.25 

No.  3  (stove)....  12.85 

6.50 

12.60 

6.45 

No.  4  (chestnut).  12.85 

6.50 

12.60 

6.45 
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BUFFALO  SEES  IMPROVEMENT. 


Upturn  Has  Been  Slight  So  Far,  But  Shippers 
Are  Much  More  Confident. 

There  is  some  stir  in  the  bituminous  market.  Cer¬ 
tain  jobbers  fail  to  see  anything  more  than  a  good 
promise  of  something  better,  but  the  signs  are  all 
for  greater  activity  right  away  and  prices  are  soon 
to  be  higher,  even  though  the  consumer  as  yet  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  any  now.  He  is  willing  to  contract  for 
better  prices,  but  the  shipper  holds  off.  What  is 
the  use  of  giving  it  away  after  allowing  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  rule  the  market  so  long?  The  starting  up 
of  iron  furnaces  is  the  best  sign  of  improvement. 

The  volume  of  bituminous  sold  increases  slowly. 
The  shipper  who  knows  his  trade  is  getting  it,  and 
he  is  ready  for  more  just  as  soon  as  it  is  to  be  had. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  members  of  the  trade 
give  up  too  easily.  Certain  offices  are  doing  very 
little  business,  while  others,  even  less  well  equipped 
as  to  numbers,  are  busy.  It  takes  a  good  salesman 
to  sell  coal  in  these  days,  but  he  can  do  it,  and  he 
is  doing  it.  The  outsider  does  not  know  the  real 
difference  between  the  two,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  one  that  is  getting  left  does  not  know,  either; 
but  the  successful  one  does,  and  he  profits  by  his 
knowledge. 

It  will  not  answer  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  trade 
to  come  along.  It  will  not  come.  If  a  salesman 
thinks  his  correspondence  will  turn  him  out  a  lot 
of  orders,  he  is  mostly  mistaken.  For  this  reason  a 
jobber  lately  declined  to  take  on  a  man  who  was 
known  as  a  good  office  manager,  but  no  salesman. 
It  is  the  salesman  who  is  wanted  now.  He  costs 
the  proprietor  more  money,  but  he  pays  cost.  Some 
of  the  concerns  do  not  seem  to  see  this. 

Pittsburgh  Reports  Car  Shortage. 

The  report  from  Pittsburgh  is  that  a  car  shortage 
is  in  sight,  and  that  has  something  to  do  with  the 
improvement  in  the  bituminous  situation.  Nothing 
will  stiffen  the  market  like  a  lack  of  cars.  It.  is 
early  for  this,  as  the  movement  of  grain  is  growing 
lighter  and  nothing  but  a  better  demand  for  coal 
would  seem  to  be  the  reason  for  it.  This  may. be 
explaining  the  situation  in  a  circle,  but  the  situation 
exists  somehow.  It  is  also  believed  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  more  apparent  soon,  according  to  the  views 
of  most  members  of  the  trade. 

Buffalo  does  not  share  to  any  great  extent  the 
feverish  feeling  reported  from  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is 
agreed  that  quotations  should  be  higher.  An  official 
of  the  local  bituminous  association  gives  out  the 
following  figures:  Allegheny  Valley,  all  sizes,  $4.55; 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $4.80;  three-quarter, 
$4.65 ;  mine-run,  $4.25 ;  all  slack,  $3.70,  per  net  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Slack  is  still  pretty  plenty  and  the 
improvement  is  small. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  much  the  same.  If  the 
local  demand  has  fallen, off,  the  western  rail  move¬ 
ment  is  heavier  and  this  is  expected  to  last.  Every¬ 
body  fears  a  shortage  in  the  fall,  and  so  the  word  is 
“coal”  and  more  coal.  Lake  shipments  are  fair,  be¬ 
ing  for  the  past  six  days  62,450  tons,  of  which  20,800 
tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  19,700  tons  for  Milwaukee, 
13,100  tons  for  Duluth-Superior,  5,500  tons  for  Hub- 
bell  and  1,350  tons  for  Depere. 

Rates  were  60  cents  to  Chicago,  47/  cents  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  421/  cents  to  Duluth  and  Hubbell,  and  con¬ 
signee’s  rate  to  Depere. 

Shipments  for  June  were  453,797  tons,  as  against 
413,650  tons  for  June  last  season.  For  the  season  to 
July  the  amount  was  1,246,999  tons. 


R.  W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  has  received  from  Fuel 
Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield,  his  release  from 
war  service.  From  January  18,  1918,  to.  May  .19, 
1919,  Mr.  Gardiner  served  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  the  Pittsburgh  territory  as  district  representative 
and  production  manager.  Dr.  Garfield,  in  sending 
him  his  certificate  of  discharge,  enclosed  a  letter 
in  which  he  lauded  Mr.  Gardiner’s  good  work  and 
declared  that  he  considered  him  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  important  war-time  organiza¬ 
tion  he  headed. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  EXPORTS 
GROWING. 


South  American  and  Italian  Business  In¬ 
creases — Retail  Prices  Advanced. 

With  export  business  steadily  growing  and  coast¬ 
wise  coal  shipping  from  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
holding  to  the  normal  volume  for  this  period  of 
the  year,  the  total  tonnage  handled  out  of  Hampton 
Roads  waters  is  steadily  growing.  The  month  of 
June  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  100,000  tons 
over  May,  and  this  in  spite  of  labor  troubles,  which 
tied  up  the  biggest  local  dumper,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  at  the  Lambert  Point  piers  for  ten  days. 
Total  dumpings  for  the  month  were  1,128,065  tons, 
as  compared  with  1,016,201  in  May. 

The  period  of  readjustment  following  the  strike 
at  the  Lambert  Point  piers  is  still  under  way,  but 
is  rapidly  approaching  normal,  and  it  is  expected 
that  July  will  again  put  the  N.  &  W.  terminals  in 
the  lead  for  total  dumpings.  During  June  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  Ry.  piers  at  Sewalls  Point  handled  410,013 
tons,  the  largest  single  month’s  work  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  those  terminals.  The  average  month 
for  the  Virginian  is  well  under  300,000  tons.  It  was 
the  strike  which  caused  vessels  calling  here  for 
bunker  and  cargo  coal  and  the  regular  barge  lines 
to  be  diverted  from  the  N.  &  W.  piers  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginian’s  and  to  the  C.  &  O.  docks  at  Newport  News. 
At  Newport  News,  too,  record  was  established, 
325,920  tons  being  handled,  approximately,  more  than 
80,000  tons  above  the  mark  of  May,  the  highest  since 
long  before  the  war. 

The  South  American  and  Italian  business  of  Nor¬ 
folk  concerns  is  showing  a  steady  growth,  and  it 
is  expected  that  shippers  here  will  continue  to  place 
heavier  export  business  during  the  fall  and  winter 
when  weather  conditions  will  make  easier  the  handl¬ 
ing  of  coal  from  southern  ports. 

Heavy  Outgoing  Traffic 

While  all  outgoing  traffic  was  heavier,  there  was 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  business  done  at  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western’s  city  dock,  20,087  tons  being  handled 
as  compared  with  23,499  tons  in  May.  This  output 
is  virtually  all  for  local  consumption,  going  to  tugs, 
bay  steamers  and  other  craft  bunkering  from  light¬ 
ers  at  their  own  docks,  and  on  barges  to  smaller 
points  on  adjacent  waters  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  Norfolk  Retail  Coal  Exchange  announcing 
soft  coal  at  $9  and  anthracite  at  $12  per  ton,  is 
urging  householders  to  lay  in  their  supply  for  the 
winter  now.  Thirteen-dollar  coal  is  predicted  within 
the  next  two  or  three  months,  certainly,  by  time 
winter  sets  in  and  other  fuel — wood,  though  plen¬ 
tiful,  at  $14  to  $16  a  cord — also  higher.  Local  re¬ 
tailers  see  in  the  curtailment  of  production  grave 
danger  of  a  shortage  this  winter.  Some  of  them, 
who  themselves  delayed  in  getting  in  their  orders  a 
sufficient  time  ahead  are  experiencing  trouble  in 
getting  all  they  want.  These  dealers  are  rather 
pessimistic  and  they  are  searching  the  market  for 
enough  to  meet  their  demand  which,  owing  to  a 
doubled  population  here  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  is  unprecedented. 

One  new  retail  concern  enters  the  field  here  this 
week.  It  is  John  W.  Stribling,  Inc.  (at  19th  street 
and  the  N.  &  W.).  Mr.  Stribling  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  where  he 
says  he  was  successful  in  putting  in  orders  suffi¬ 
cient  to  assure  him  a  full  twelve-month  supply  for 
his  trade.  He  was  for  the  last  eight  years  associated 
with  Johns  Bros.  Co. 


The  anthracite  mine  workers  are  said  to  be  angry 
at  Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  for  urging  the 
Legislature  to  pass  an  anti-sedition  law,  believing  it 
to  be  a  reflection  upon  the  U.  M.  W.  and  organized 
labor  in  general.  The  miners  are  talking  of  joining 
with  other  unions  in  organizing  a  political  party  of 
their  own.  Apparently  the  movement  has  made  more 
headway  in  the  Schuylkill  region  than  elsewhere,  a 
meeting  having  been  called  for  July  7  at  Girardville 
to  take  action  along  the  lines  indicated. 


STRENGTH  AT  CHICAGO. 


Contract  and  Domestic  Demand  Good — 
Labor  Shortage  Being  Felt. 

The  Chicago  wholesale  market  continues  to  show 
strength,  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  buy 
on  the  part  of  large  consumers  and  retailers.  Steam 
users  are  coming  in  and  exhibiting  an  eagerness 
to  make  their  contract  arrangements.  The  domestic 
demand  has  been  notably  strong,  according  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  leading  company  representatives. 

The  local  retail  trade  is  showing  better  than  at 
any  time  in  recent  months,  and  is  said  by  leading 
yards  to  be  approaching  last  year’s  business,  which 
brings  it  well  up  toward  normal. 

The  anthracite  demand  has  not  weakened,  but 
rather  increased,  while  shipments  have  continued  to 
come  forward  more  slowly  than  is  desirable  at  this 
season,  in  view  of  what  the  requirements  will  be 
late  in  the  year,  should  labor  shortage  and  car  supply 
interfere  with  output  and  transportation. 

Yard  Labor  Scarce  West. 

Shippers  of  soft  coals  in  some  instances  have  had 
reports  from  western  points  that  the  yards  have  been 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  men  for  the  work  of 
unloading,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  have  even  been 
some  temporary  cancellations  of  orders  for  high- 
priced  coals  for  this  reason.  In  fact,  the  problem 
of  help,  while  it  has  not  caused  general  delay,  is 
one  that  is  regarded  as  of  first  importance  during 
these  summer  months. 

The  “buy  early”  movement  is  reaching  the  people 
in  different  ways,  one  local  feature  being  the  use  of 
the  movies  to  call  attention  to  the  possibilities  that 
may  give  trouble  in  making  deliveries  when  remind¬ 
ers  of  winter  come  along. 

Operators  in  the  districts  chiefly  tributary  to  Chi¬ 
cago  report  continued  contract  activity,  which  has 
been  shown  particularly  in  Franklin  and  Saline 
counties,  the  Williamson  and  Springfield  districts,  as 
well  as  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  veins  north,  and 
the  Fourth,  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  veins 
south. 

Contracts  for  locomotive  fuel  were  closed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  several  railroads,  such  as  the  Santa  Fe, 
C.  &  E.  I.,  Terre  Haute  &  Southern  and  Evansville 
and  Indianapolis. 

Screenings  Tighten  Slightly. 

The  situation  in  screenings  has  not  changed  ma¬ 
terially,  although  in  a  few  instances  it  was  stated 
that  the  market  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  tighten 
up.  In  general,  the  call  for  run-of-mine  has  not 
been  heavy.  Summarized,  the  following  prices  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  bituminous  market : 

Franklin  and  Saline  counties:  Prepared  sizes, 
$2.95,  for  delivery  after  July  1,  mine  run  $2.45, 
screenings,  $2.10  to  $2.20. 

Williamson  County  District :  Prepared  sizes,  $2.95, 
with  sales  as  low  as  $2.40  to  jobbers;  mine  run 
$2.00  to  $2.45;  screenings  from  $1.50  to  $2.10. 

Springfield :  $2.25  to  $2.55,  mine  run  $2.05  to 
$2.35;  screenings,  light  sales,  $1.60  to  $2.10. 

Fulton  &  Peoria :  Sizes  $2.50  to  $2.90,  mine  run 
$2.45  to  $2.60;  screenings  $1.65  to  $2.45.  A  large  part 
of  this  tonnage  went  to  railroads. 

Mercer  County :  Sizes  $2.75  to  $3.25  ;  mine  run  and 
screenings  $2.75. 

Fifth  and  Ninth  District,  Group  1 :  Sizes  $1.50  to 
$2.55;  mine  run  $1.60  to  $2.00;  screenings  $1.10  to 
$1.90.  In  Group  2:  Sizes  $1.85  to  $2.55;  mine  run, 
light  sales,  $2  to  $2.15;  screenings  $2.75. 

Fourth  Vein  North,  Indiana:  Prepared  sizes  $2.40 
to  $3.15;  mine  run  $2.35;  screenings  $2.05,  with  dif¬ 
ferentials  of  10  and  15  cents  in  the  case  of  jobbers. 

Third  and  Fifth  Veins  North:  Sizes  $2.20  to 
$2.95;  mine  run  $2  to  $2.20;  screenings  $1.65  to  $1.95. 

Fourth  Vein  South:  Sizes  $2.30  to  $2.75;  mine 
run  $2.10  to  $2.35;  screenings  $1.70  to  $2.05. 

Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins  South: 
Sizes  $2.20  to  $2.55;  mine  run  $2.05  to  $2.20;  screen¬ 
ings  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Knox  County:  Sizes  $3.15  to  $3.25,  for  domestic 
trade,  and  $2.40  for  steam  use;  mine  run  $2.20; 
screenings  $1.85  to  $1.95. 
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Good  Railroad  Tonnage  Here. 

Southern  Field:  Sizes  $2.13  to  $275;  mine  run 
$2.35  to  $2.75;  screenings  $1.45  to  $2.17;  washed 
$2.30.  To  railroads  taking  a  large  portion  of  this 
tonnage,  the  prices  were  in  general  a  shade  lower. 

Western  Kentucky :  Sizes  $2  to  $2.65 ;  mine  run 
$1.90  to  $2.35;  screenings  $1.40  to  $2.05. 


NEW  LIFE  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Prices  Strengthen  as  Users  Call  Loudly  for 

More  Western  Coal. 

The  past  week  has  brought  a  vast  change  for 
the  better  in  the  coal  market  at  Cincinnati.  Every 
class  of  buyers  have  begun  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
While  there  are  a  few  who,  assuming  to  know  that 
a  trick  of  the  trade  is  being  practised  on  them,  are 
putting  on  the  air  of  a  careless  independence,  the 
great  body  of  coal  consumers  have  suddenly  come 
to  the  realization  that  it  is  high  time  to  cover  and 
some  are  painfully  conscious  that  they  have  rather 
over-waited  than  otherwise.  It  is  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  fact  that  demand  has  appreciated  tre¬ 
mendously  during  the  week. 

In  the  smokeless  varieties,  the  government  is 
drawing  heavily  upon  Cincinnati  operators,  and  the 
balance  is  going  to  fill  export  and  domestic  con¬ 
tracts,  some  of  which  cannot  be  filled  because  of  the 
prior  draft  of  the  navy.  There  is  little  or  no  spot 
movement  at  any  price,  though  quotations  for  July  1 
ran  as  high  as  $5.00  for  lump,  $3.60  for  mine-run  and 
$2.50  to  $2.75  for  nut  and  slack.  In  view  of  the 
shortage,  these  figures  really  mean  nothing  at  all. 
Contract  rates  in  New  River  and  Pocahontas  are 
$3.25  to  $4.25  for  lump  and  $2.75  on  both  mine-run 
and  nut  and  slack. 

Heavy  Demand  for  Smokeless. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  for  tidewater  demand, 
which  in  smokeless,  will  take  every  ton  that  can  be 
spared  to  it.  Most  of  this  coal  is  now  being  absorbed 
inland.  Usually  60  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
certain  large  Cincinnati  companies  now  goes  to  the 
coast  for  export  and  for  New  England.  Just  now, 
less  than  5  per  cent  is  going  to  these  buyers,  though 
they  never  were  more  eager.  Mining  labor  continues 
scarce,  though  the  conditions  in  many  districts  have 
been  notably  ameliorated  within  a  week  by  the  return 
of  many  miners  who  had  wandered  away.  Produc¬ 
tion  will  be  very  considerably  restricted  for  the 
week  by  the  loss  of  four  days  around  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  this  shortage  promises  to  tighten  things  up 
a  good  deal. 

The  bituminous  districts  have  begun  to  realize  an 
overflow  effect  from  hard  smokeless  demand,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  naturally  increased  call  on  its  own  account 
and  business  is  exceedingly  brisk  with  them.  They 
are  moving  out  all  the  coal  they  can  mine  of  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  and  mine-run,  and  are  getting  a  better  price 
than  has  been  known  to  the  market  since  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed.  Nut  and  slack  shipments  have  been 
greatly  increased,  but  they  are  not  yet  full  in  the 
splint  districts.  A  very  considerable  cargo  of  nut 
slack,  amounting  to  upward  of  500  cars,  from  the 
Logan  district,  brought  $2.00,  and  the  price  in  other 
instances  has  gone  to  $2.14. 

Increase  in  Shipments. 

The  reports  showed  for  the  week  shipments  from 
the  six  'bituminous  districts  about  32  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  week  previous.  On  these  shipments 
the  Kanawha  prices  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
Logan  from  $2.40  to  $3.10;  Williamson  from  $2.60 
to  $4.00;  Hazard  from  $2.65  to  $3.50;  Harlan  from 
$2.65  to  $3.50,  and  Apalachian  from  $2.45  to  $3.80. 
On  mine-run  and  range  was,  for  Kanawha,  from 
$1.94  to  $2.27;  for  Logan  from  $1.99  to  $2.50;  Will¬ 
iamson,  from  $2.38  to  $2.61;  Hazard,  $1.92  to  $2.50; 
Harlan,  from  $2.10  to  $2.42;  and  Apalachian  from 
$2.06  to  $2.50.  In  nut  slack  Kanawha  prices  ranged 
from  $1.43  to  $1.93;  Logan  from  $1.80  to  $2.10; 
Williamson,  from  $1.51  to  $2.14;  Hazard,  from  $1.48 
to  $1.94. 

The  volume  of  lake  shipments  is  well  maintained 
in  spite  of  notification  that  there  is  stagnation  at 


some  of  the  northwestern  docks  which  will  restrain 
cargoes  until  there  is  relief.  It  appears  that  some 
large  companies  now  made  shipments  in  reasonable 
anticipation  and  have  not  realized  as  promptly  as 
they  expected.  A  measurable  curtailment  of  lake 
shipments  will  probably  follow. 

Dealers  say  that  the  local  domestic  demand  has 
perked  up  a  good  deal  in  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 
They  believe  the  general  impression  that  coal  is 
going  to  be  higher  and  hard  to  get  later  on  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  fact.  Smokeless  is  selling  at  from 
$7.50  to  $8.00,  which  is  a  sharp  advance  over  last 
year’s  cold  weather  prices,  while  bituminous  retails 
at  from  $6.00  to  $6.25.  Coal  men  say  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  complains  bitterly  that  this  is  too  high. 

Shipping  conditions,  for  the  present  at  least,  are 
greatly  improved.  The  C.  &  O.,  which  was  in  dis¬ 
tress  for  cars,  seems  now  amply  supplied.  The 
passing  of  the  labor  trouble  on  the  N.  &  W.  has 
corrected  the  trouble  there,  and  all  the  other  roads 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  properly  amplify  their 
car  supply  so  as  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  shipments. 

The  steam  coal  demand  has  not  fully  developed, 
though  it  is  getting  much  better  by  the  process  of 
gradual  accretion  rather  than  by  any  condition  of 
rapid  growth.  Coal  men  believe  that  it  will  be 
normal  by  October  or  November,  but  probably  not 
much  sooner. 


NORTHWEST  PRICES  FIRM. 


Consumers  Indifferent  with  Regards  to 
Placing  Orders. 

The  seriousness  of  the  coal  situation  is  slowly 
being  forced  upon  the  people  of  the  Northwest.  As 
yet  people  are  very  slow  to  admit  that  there  is  any 
real  danger  of  trouble  in  getting  coal.  It  takes  a 
campaign  of  education  to  force  any  real  activity — 
especially  in  the  summertime.  People  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  opposed  to  buying  for  domestic  use  during 
warm  weather.  But  it  is  obvious  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  or  there  will  be  trouble.  The 
people  of  the  Northwest  cannot  expect  to  be  made 
the  favorites  of  fortune  with  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  all  the  time.  Yet  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  their  attitude  when  they  refuse  to  stock  on 
their  needs  until  cold  weather  is  at  hand. 

Between  the  advertisements  of  individual  coal  con¬ 
cerns,  and  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  and 
newspaper  publicity  reporting  meetings  at  which  the 
subject  was  discussed,  consumers  will  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  brought  to  their  attention,  and  in  time  it  will  be¬ 
come  effective.  The  recent  fight  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  against  any  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  Illinois  coal  to  the  Northwest,  will 
also  have  its  weight  in  bringing  the  question  home. 

It  is  remarkable  how  firmly  the  various  prices  have 
held  on  the  different  grades  of  coal.  Despite  the 
limited  demand,  there  has  been  very  little  cutting 
of  prices  on  anything.  People  in  the  trade  regard  it 
as  the  result  of  a  better  appreciation  of  costs  than 
has  existed  heretofore,  and  possibly  to  fewer  new¬ 
comers  in  business  who  start  out  with  the  idea  of 
getting  themselves  acquainted  by  means  of  cut  prices. 
Neither  all-rail  coal  nor  dock  coal  has  had  any 
serious  fluctuation  in  prices.  Probably  one  factor 
is  the  expectation  that  if  there  should  be  any  start¬ 
ing  of  price-cutting,  it  might  continue  to  develop 
until  there  would  be  no  chance  for  any  one  to  sell 
anything  at  a  margin.  And  as  costs  are  going  up, 
the  result  would  be  a  still  harder  overhead  to  work 
against  for  the  future. 

The  labor  question  is  increasingly  difficult.  Team¬ 
sters  are  harder  to  get  than  ever,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  further  increase  of  wages  will  soon 
be  forced  in  order  to  retain  them.  Teaming  con¬ 
tractors  will  be  forced  to  raise  their  men,  while  the 
firms  employing  their  own  teamsters  will  have  to  do 
the  same. 


Our  Annual  has  been  out  three  months.  Have  you 
secured  your  copy? 


MANY  ORDERS  AT  PHILA. 

Anthracite  Operators  Cannot  Fill  Them  All — 
Improvement  in  Bituminous. 

In  many  respects  the  first  week  of  this  month  has 
been  similar  to  the  same  time  last  year  so  far  as 
the  anthracite  trade  has  been  concerned.  All  ship¬ 
ping  houses  have  more  business  on  their  books  than 
they  are  able  to  fill  and  report  that  the  prospect  is 
that  this  will  continue  right  into  fall,  and  then  no  one 
is  willing  to  predict  conditions. 

However,  the  retailers  continue  to  have  sufficient 
orders  on  hand  to  keep  them  moving  and  those  con¬ 
cerns  who  expected  to  have  their  summer  business 
cleaned  up  by  the  end  of  June  are  still  active  along 
with  the  other  dealers.  In  many  cases  those  dealers 
who  have  not  actively  gone  after  business  are  now 
urging  customers  to  take  in  coal  and  succeeding  in 
moving  coal  in  this  way.  Very  often  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  calls  and  finds  that  he  cannot  get  his  fuel  at 
once  he  becomes  a  good  advertisement  in  urging 
others  to  look  after  their  needs. 

The  scarce  size  continues  to  be  stove  and  all 
dealers  are  calling  for  it.  In  some  instances  we 
find  dealers  with  plenty  of  chestnut  and  accumulating 
a  small  stock,  while  with  pea  most  all  yards  show 
increasing  piles  of  this  size.  If  the  consuming  public 
was  really  awake  it  is  this  size  that  should  be  in 
the  cellars  rather  than  in  the  dealers’  yards.  At 
this  time  egg  runs  a  close  second  to  stove  in  demand. 

As  to  prices  the  companies  continue  to  maintain 
their  circular,  but  the  individuals  have  all  increased, 
the  lowest  price  quotation  from  any  of  the  smaller 
shippers  being  15  cents  above  circular  and  then  up 
to  as  much  as  40  cents  above  and  at  these  prices 
they  report  their  customers  continue  eager  to  get 
the  coal,  and  indeed  it  is  nothing  uncommon  for 
customers  in  distant  markets  to  offer  as  much  as 
75  cents  above  circular  for  certain  hard  to  get  sizes. 

In  the  steam  trade  buckwheat  is  the  one  size  that 
is  moving  to  any  extent,  yet  one  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  this  week  reported  that  the  amount  of  this 
size  going  to  storage  had  increased.  They  are  not 
at  all  concerned  at  this,  for  when  the  fall  demand 
comes  the  stock  in  storage  will  be  far  too  slight  to 
meet  the  situation.  Rice  and  barley  remain  quiet, 
and  especially  the  latter,  in  very  little  demand. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

As  to  bituminous  coal  it  can  be  said  generally  that 
some  improvement  is  noticeable.  There  is  just  the 
slightest  indication  of  strengthening  in  demand  and 
more  than  one  operation  reports  increased  working 
time  at  the  mines.  We  also  occasionally  hear  of  an 
operation  suffering  moderately  from  car  shortage, 
although  it  is  not  thought  a  condition  such  as  this 
will  become  general  for  some  weeks  yet,  but  it  is  a 
straw  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  that  industry  gen¬ 
erally  is  moving  forward  and  manufacturers  in  most 
all  lines  report  increasing  demands  for  their  goods 
and  this  is  naturally  showing  in  their  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  their  fuel  supply.  This  has  caused  a  greater 
tendency  also  for  them  to  increase  stock  by  urging 
heavier  shipments  on  contracts. 

The  railroads  are  taking  a  good  volume  of  fuel 
and  show  a  tendency  to  increase  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  believed  that  the  roads  will  soon  begin 
to  accumulate  a  little  stock,  if  they  have  not  already 
started. 

Prices  have  remained  fairly  firm,  although  some 
of  the  Clearfield  and  Somerset  grades  declined  a 
little  in  a  few  instances,  the  former  running  from 
$2.55  to  $2.75,  and  the  latter  $2.50@2.65.  Georges 
Creek  and  South  Fork  coal  are  strong  at  $2.95@ 
3.05. 


Favorable  mention  is  being  made  of  the  Farrell 
enterprise  by  banking  houses,  and  interesting  details, 
apparently  of  an  authoritative  nature,  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  the  preliminary  stages  of  organiza¬ 
tion  are  being  accomplished. 
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BUYING  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Many  Big  Contracts  Taken  at  Current  Spot 
Prices,  Which  Are  Up  15  Cents. 

Judging  from  the  volume  of  inquiries  now  flowing 
into  the  offices  of  practically  all  the  coal  companies 
in  this  district,  the  big  consumers  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  held  off  in  the  hope  of  getting  coal  cheaper 
are  now  realizing  fully  the  sincerity  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  sent  out  of  an  approaching  coal  famine  of 
alarming  proportions.  The  consumer  was  wont  to 
believe  at  first  that  these  warnings  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  propaganda  inspired  by  the  operator  in 
the  hope  of  enlivening  the  coal  trade.  Had  they 
come  into  the  market  when  the  operator  made  the 
prophecy  of  the  forthcoming  shortage,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  purchase  their  coal  much  lower 
than  they  Can  today,  for  at  midnight,  June  30,  the 
operators  formally  put  into  effect  the  15-cent  increase 
over  the  old  Government  price. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  on 
Tuesday  took  the  biggest  contracts  of  the  current 
coal  year  at  the  new  scale,  practically  all  of  them 
on  a  spot  basis.  Run-of-mine  is  today  selling  in 
Pittsburgh  at  $2.50;  three-quarter  size  lump  at  $2.80; 
one  and  a  quarter  size  at  $2.90,  while  slack,  although 
still  the  weak  feature  of  the  market,  is  bringing 
around  $1.90. 

While  these  prices  were  put  into  effect  chiefly  by 
the  organized  coal  operators,  it  is  understood  that 
the  smaller  producers  are  to  follow  their  lead  to  the 
letter.  Heretofore  prices  higher  than  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernment  scale  were  sporadic  more  or  less,  but  the 
prediction  was  made  Tuesday  by  one  in  authority  to 
speak  that  coal  prices  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  will 
be  uniform  from  now  on. 

Four  leading  independent  steel  companies  with 
their  own  production  were  among  those  that  put  out 
inquiries  for  coal  supplies  Tuesday.  None  of  the 
big  operators  would  accept  contracts,  and  in  this, 
too,  the  smaller  ones  are  falling  in  line.  Spot  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  on  the  biggest  scale  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry. 

During  the  past  week  the  car  shortage  has  assumed 
a  more  serious  aspect  than  it  manifested  even  during 
the  war  days,  when  many  mines  were  compelled  to 
shut  down.  According  to  reports  being  received 
from  all  sections  of  the  western  Pennsylvania  coal 
field,  the  car  shortage  already  is  responsible  for  the 
curtailment  of  operations  in  many  instances  from 
two  to  three  days  a  week.  The  labor  shortage,  too, 
is  becoming  more  pronounced  each  day,  and  is  ham¬ 
pering  coal  mine  operations  everywhere.  This  is 
true  in  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia. 

Labor  Shortage  Disturbing  Element. 

It  is  estimated  that  60,000  coal  miners  of  the  alien 
element  have  left  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  fields  during  the  past  60  days,  and  more 
are  leaving  with  disastrous  regularity.  Coal  opera¬ 
tors,  too,  are  complaining  that  many  miners  are 
answering  the  call  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

In  the  West  Virginia  district  the  labor  situation 
coupled  with  the  car  shortage  is  causing  much  worry 
among  the  operators  and  it  is  feared  that  in  that 
region  operations  will  have  to  suspend  on  a  large 
scale,  perhaps  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  because  it  is  pointed  out  that  Italians  and 
Slavs  are  the  more  prominent  in  the  present  exodus 
of  foreigners  from  America,  and  45  per  cent,  if  not 
more,  of  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  are  of  those 
nationalities.  The  car  supply  in  West  Virginia  is 
approximately  55  to  60  per  cent  of  normal.  One  day 
it  dropped  to  below  50  per  cent.  For  the  first  time 


since  last  January  West  Virginia  mines  have  been 
reported  completely  idle  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
cars. 

The  situation  in  the  coke  industry  is  still  improv¬ 
ing  with  an  increased  demand  for  coke  and  slightly 
increased  production,  the  operators  showing  a  dis¬ 
position  to  keep  pace^  with  the  demand,  so  avoiding 
any  great  amount  of  coke  accumulating  on  the  rail¬ 
roads.  At  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no 
coke  on  the  tracks  awaiting  consignment,  which  prob¬ 
ably  is  responsible  for  the  firmness  of  the  coke  mar¬ 
ket.  Coke  prices  for  prompt  shipment  this  week 
range  from  $4.10  to  $4.50,  with  contract  furnace  coke 
being  quoted  at  from  $4.25  to  $4.75;  foundry  coke 
for  prompt  shipment,  $4.75  to  $5.25  and  straight  con¬ 
tract  from  $5  to  $6. 

Five  of  the  most  authoritative  steel  men  in  the 
country  this  week  admitted  that  prosperity  is  de¬ 
veloping  rapidly,  basing  their  judgment  on  the  in¬ 
creased  operations  of  the  steel  mills,  which  are  now 
beginning  to  take  big  peace-time  business  of  unpar¬ 
alleled  proportions.  This  will  mean,  of  course,  un¬ 
usually  big  business  for  the  fuel  industries.  The 
coke  operators  are  optimistic  regarding  the  demand 
and  prices.  Prices  are  stiffening  perceptibly  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  an  early  improvement 
in  shipments  of  a  more  substantial  character. 


INCREASED  DEMAND  AT 
JOHNSTOWN. 

Effects  of  Emigration  Being  Felt  —  Market 
Situation  Improving. 

Central  Pennsylvania  coal  operators  report  a  slow 
but  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  their  product, 
although  they  are  almost  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  demand,  in  view  of  conditions  at  the  present 
time,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  and  openly  urge  that 
all  consumers  of  coal  buy  their  fuel  at  the  present 
time  and  thus  avoid  serious  complications  later. 

One  operator  stated  this  week  that  the  country 
will  need  but  50,000,000  tons  less  this  year  than  last 
and  that  to  date  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
needed  amount  has  been  mined.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Johnstown  district  will  produce  a  fair 
portion  of  the  country’s  total  output,  he  pointed  out 
that  this  section  will  be  affected  just  as  seriously 
by  the  famine,  which  he  said  was  bound  to  ensue, 
as  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  coal  industry  of  central  Pennsylvania  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  emigration  of  aliens 
from  the  coal  fields  to  their  old  homes  in  Europe. 
It  is  estimated  that  1,000  have  left  the  Johnstown 
district  within  the  past  few  weeks  and  operators  be¬ 
lieve  that  the'  exodus  will  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  labor  situation  later  in  the  year.  The  fact  that 
work  at  the  mines  has  been  slack  during  the  past 
six  months  is  given  as  one  of  the  causes.  Operators 
believe  that  many  of  the  foreigners  would  stay  here 
if  they  had  plenty  of  work  and  for  this  reason  urge 
that  consumers  buy  their  stocks  at  once  and  so  aid 
in  relieving  the  labor  situation  later  on. 

The  consumers  of  central  Pennsylvania  do  not 
seem  to  be  worrying  over  the  possibilities  of  a  coal 
shortage  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  located 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  bituminous  region.  But 
those  connected  with  the  trade  predict  that,  since  the 
coal  shortage  will  b^  due  to  a  lack  of  cars  and  labor, 
especially  labor,  central  Pennsylvania  consumers  will 
be  affected  just  as  seriously  as  others. 

The  market  situation  is  improving.  Contract  prices 
on  the  best  grades  of  fuel  are  quoted  at  $3  or  better, 
while  other  grades  range  between  $2  and  $3. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

Tuesday,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  “wet 
regime,”  was  a  sort  of  holiday  in  mining  operations 
of  this  district,  as  many  workmen  failed  to  report 
for  work  on  that  day  but  remained  idle  to  celebrate 
the  “wake  of  John  Barleycorn.”  Other  industries 
were  similarly  affected. 

Four  large  operations  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  located  near  Meyersdale,  which  have  been  idle 
for  four  months,  have  resumed  operations.  Officials 
of  the  company  are  very  optimistic  as  to  the  coal 
outlook  and  state  that  it  is  their  belief  that  steady 
employment  will  be  furnished  to  their  miners  in  the 
future. 

A  tentative  inquiry  is  being  conducted  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  large 
number  of  aliens  leaving  the  coal  fields  of  the 
Johnstown  district  for  their  old  homes  in  Europe. 
It  is  stated  that  500  Italians  have  left  mining  opera¬ 
tions  along  the  South  Fork  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  RR.  within  the  past  few  weeks.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  steamship  agencies  selling  passages  to  these 
men  the  income  tax  on  single  aliens  has  figured 
largely  in  their  decisions  while  anxiety  regarding 
their  relatives  in  Europe  is  advanced  as  another 
reason.  The  prohibition  law  is  also  considered  a 
reason  for  foreigners  leaving  the  country. 


France  Said  to  Be  Arranging  to  Import 
Million  Tons  of  Coal  from  U.  S. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Paris  under  date  of  July  1 
says’  that  Louis  Loucheur,  minister  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  had  stated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that 
the  French  government  is  arranging  to  import  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  from  the  United  States,  using  a 
special  fleet  for  the  work.  He  assured  the  chamber 
that,  while  France  might  not  be  able  to  face  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  without  misgivings  regarding  the  fuel 
supply,  she  would  be  able  to  tide  over  the  coal  crisis, 
which,  he  added,  is  worldwide. 

Great  Britain,  which  exported  80,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  year  before  the  war,  he  remarked,  has  re¬ 
duced  her  sales  abroad  to  40,000,000  tons  and  will 
perhaps  shut  off  exportation  altogether. 

He  continued  by  saying  that  France  must  rely  on 
Germany  for  20,000,000  tons  annually,  to  replace  the 
diminished  production  in  the  north  of  France  and 
7,000,000  tons  in  addition,  which  France  imported 
from  Germany  each  year  before  the  war. 

Floods  in  West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  2. — Floods,  following 
heavy  rainfalls,  seriously  interfered  with  coal  traffic 
in  this  immediate  section,  the  latter  part  of  last 
week.  That  was  particularly  true  as  to  mines  on 
the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  which  were  shut  off  from 
the  outside  world  for  a  period  of  three  days. 

The  Coal  &  Coke  was  unable  to  operate  any  trains 
at  all  between  Gassaway  and  Charleston,  a  distance 
of  75  miles,  from  Thursday  until  late  Saturday. 
Even  if  the  mines  had  been  able  to  secure  cars,  many 
of  them  would  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  oper¬ 
ate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  their 
sidings  had  been  washeed  out. 

The  same  conditions  prevailed  on  Briar  Creek,  in 
Kanawha  County.  The  Kanawha  control  bridge  was 
washed  away  by  high  water,  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Olcott  the  damage  done  to  coal  operations 
was  very  heavy.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  thirty 
days  before  there  will  be  any  resumption  of  railroad 
operations  in  that  section. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  will 
hold  a  meeting  in  Kansas  City  next  Wednesday. 


BRITISH  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  162  million  tons  for  home  consumption  in  1913  were 
distributed  roughly  as  follows :  Locomotives,  13J4  millions ;  iron,  steel,  ship¬ 
building  and  engineering  trades,  15  millions;  blast  furnaces,  21  millions;  other 
metal  trades,  1  million;  textiles,  9l/2  millions;  clothing,  1  million;  food  and 
drink,  4  millions;  chemical  and  allied  trades,  ¥/2  millions;  paper  trades,  2  mil¬ 
lions;  leather  trades,  l/2  million;  timber  trades,  y2  million;  building,  clay  and 
allied  trades,  7l/2  millions;  gasworks,  17  millions;  electricity  works,  4  millions; 
and  domestic,  mercantile  uses,  etc.,  61  millions. 
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(Government  Help  in  Coal  Conservation. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Stands  Ready  to  Co-Operate  in  Introducing  New  Methods  to  Reduce  Waste  and  Increase  Percentage 

ol  Extraction — Experimental  Mines  a  Necessary  Feature  of  This  Work. 


From  an  Address  Delivered  by  the  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  Cleveland  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  coal  con¬ 
servation  in  the  past  few  years,  and  several  ideas 
are  existent  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
term.  To  some  it  conveys  the  idea  of  not  wasting 
any  coal  in  mining.  To  others  it  means  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  less  coal  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of 
heat  or  power,  through  the  use  of  larger  central 
station  units,  greater  distribution  of  power  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  cutting  down  railroad  hauls,  substitution, 
wherever  possible,  of  water  power,  for  coal  power, 
and  through  the  use  of  improved  furnaces  and  en¬ 
gines  or  even  new  principles  in  machinery  for  getting 
more  of  the  potential  energy  out  of  the  coal. 

Again  is  may  mean  coking  all  coal  before  using, 
thus  getting  solid  and  gaseous  fuel  and  by-products. 
To  still  others  it  even  means  a  policy  of  restriction 
in  mining  and  use  with  the  thought  that  only  in 
this  way  can  future  generations  have  handed  down 
to  the  man  undiminshed  reserve  of  coal. 

My  idea  of  coal  conservation  is  intelligent  develop¬ 
ment  and  extraction  of  coal  from  the  mine  to  supply 
at  all  times  the  fullest  tonnage  required,  and  not 
that  idea  of  conservation  which  believes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  retard  production  in  any  way. 

In  coal  utilization,  the  cheaper  the  cost  of  power 
the  greater  will  be  the  demand.  Therefore,  improve¬ 
ments  in  combustion  designed  to  get  more  power 
from  coal,  when  considering  the  country  as  a  whole, 
will  so  increase  the  use  of  power  that  more  coal 
actually  will  be  demanded  than  under  the  more 
wasteful  and  more  costly  methods  formerly  used  in 
coal  power  generation.  In  spite  of  improvements 
in  utilization,  by  which  the  large  amount  of  fine 
coal  sizes  formerly  discarded  are  now  utilized,  and 
of  the  development  of  equipment  that  is  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  ever  before,  the  production  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  is  doubling 'each  decade,  and  in 
value  is  now  greater  than  that  of  any  other  mineral 
product.  If  the  present  gerieration  will  produce  and 
use  coal  according  to  the  best  knowledge  available, 
true  conservation  will  be  fulfilled. 

Extent  and  Nature  of  Coal  Reserves. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  United  States 
is  the  most  plentifully  supplied  with  coal,  about  45 
per  cent,  of  the  world  reserves  being  within  her 
boundaries.  Of  great  significance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  of  our  reserves  are  in  the 
low-grade  sub-bituminous  and  lignite  coals  of  the 
West  and  Southwest,  which  today  cannot  compete 
except  locally  with  the  higher  grade  Eastern  coals. 
In  at  least  several  of  the  older  established  districts 
in  the  East  the  reserves  and  development  of  the 
highest  grade  coal  are  such  that  production  will  soon 
reach  a  maximum. 

For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that  American 
anthracite  production  will  decline  seriously  in  the 
next  generation.  The  exhaustion  of  high  grade 
American  steam  coal,  as  New  River  and  similar 
grades,  will  probably  occur  in  a  little  over  150  years. 
American  coking  coal  of  the  best  Connellsville  qual¬ 
ity  is  equally  short.  At  this  rate,  British  coal  of 
high  grade  may  last  longer  than  American  even 
though  the  total  American  coal  lasts  much  longer 
than  British. 

Conservation  by  the  best  possible  methods  of 
mining  of  these  beds  thus  becomes  a  question  for 
immediate  discussion.  Otherwise,  within  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  there  must  be  a  shifting  of  some  of  the 
industrial  centers  which  base  their  prosperity  on 
local  coal  supply  and  general  lowering  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  power  generation. 

In  the  formulation  of  any  policy  for  the  United 
States  it  is  well  to  understand  what  has  been  done 
abroad.  In  matters  of  coal  supply  the  countries  of 
Europe,  even  taken  together,  are  poor  as  compared’ 
with  ourselves,  having  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
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amount  of  our  reserves.  The  desperate  situation  of 
an  industrial  country  without  coal  of  her  own  has 
been  brought  home  to  everyone  in  the  past  war.  The 
European  nations  have  realized  it.  The  necessity 
for  a  country  to  hold  and  increase  its  coal  deposits 
is  more  apparent  than  ever  before. 

Even  before  the  war  the  coal  in  the  European 
countries  was  generally  more  difficult  to  mine  and 
was  extracted  with  more  care  in  proportion  to  the 
resources  still  left  in  the  ground  than  was  the  case 
in  America.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  taken  even  more  marked  steps  to  conserve 
their  fuel  supplies. 

Of  all  the  great  coal  producing  countries  Great 
Britain,  with  its  pre-war  increasing  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion,  most  nearly  approaches  the  point  of  ultimate 
depletion,  which  has  been  placed  at  one  hundred  to 
several  hundred  years  in  the  future,  depending  upon 
whether  with  improving  methods  of  production  the 
acreage  exhausted  will  continue  to  increase  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  Meantime,  certain  areas  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  with  shallower  coal  beds  will  be  depleted  in  a 
much  shorter  time,  and  the  remaining  coal  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  out  because  of 
the  increasing  depths  from  which  it  must  be  ob¬ 
tained,  which  in  turn  will  cause  a  continuously  in¬ 
creasing  cost.  The  realization  of  these  facts  has 
caused  serious  discussion  in  England  since  the  war  ; 
as  to  whether  it  is  possible  or  even  wise  to  make 
effort  to  continue  her  position  as  the  leading  coal 
exporting  nation. 

Ownership  and  Control  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Great  Britain  most  of  the  coal  rights  are  owned 
by  entailed  estates,  and  the  royalties  paid  them 
range  usually  between  one  and  four  shillings  per  ton. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  perpetual  owners  that  as 
much  of  the  coal  as  is  possible  shall  be  mined. 
Pre-war  prices  were  $2  to  $4  per  ton.  Since  the  war 
the  British  Government  is  taking  an  interest  in  coal 
production  as  never  before.  Recently  a  national 
commission,  called  the  Coal  Industries  Commission 
of  Great  Britain,  made  a  report  to  Parliament  on 
the  industry. 

They  favored  an  increased  wage,  a  shorter  work¬ 
ing  day  and  the  miners’  claims  for  a  more  efficient 
organization  of  their  industry.  In  brief,  they  de¬ 
clared  the  individual  ownership  of  collieries  to  be 
“wasteful  and  extravagant  and  recommended  that 
nationalization  ought  to  be,  in  principle,  at  once 
determined  on.”  Thus  there  is  in  England  a  distinct 
sentiment  that  the  coal  producing  industry,  although 
its  development  to  its  present  stage  had  been  best 
accomplished  under  private  control,  has  now  reached 
a  point  where,  for  interests  of  conservation  and  econ¬ 
omy,  nationalism  may  be  necessary. 

France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  although  with 
smaller  resources,  have  a  proportionately  less  pro¬ 
duction  than  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  whole  have 
used  more  complete  systems  of  mining.  Germany’s 
pre-war  reserves  were  the  largest  of  any  country 
in  Europe.  Some  of  these  she  will  lose.  Before  the 
war  Germany  was  the  only  government  mining  coal 
on  a  commercial  basis,  and  although  these  govern¬ 
ment-owned  mines  produced  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  output  there,  still  the  government  exercised, 
through  its  membership  in  the  various  coal  syndi¬ 
cates  by  reason  of  being  an  operator,  a  quiet  but 
very  real  control  over  the  whole  coal  industry  of  the 
country.  The  government  approved  syndicate  opera¬ 
tions  and  fixing  prices  in  advance  and  co-operated 
with  the  syndicates  in  hauling  their  coal  over  the 
state-owned  railway  systems.  The  pre-war  price  of 
coal  at  the  pit  mouth  was  from  $2.25  to  $4  per  ton. 

In  France  the  government  retains  title  in  all 
coal  lands  without  reference  to  the  ownership  of 
the  surface,  and  gives  concessions  for  mining  on 
which  a  royalty  is  charged.  The  system  seems  fair 
and  the  undertakings  have  been  profitable  to  both 


operators  and  government.  The  government  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  partner  in  the  business,  and  through  its 
engineer  inspectors  gives  to  all  operations  close 
supervisory  and  police  control.  The  pre-war  price  of 
coal  at  the  pit  mouth  was  $275  to  $3.50  per  ton,  giv¬ 
ing  a  profit  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  comparative  stage  of 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  reserves  of  European  coun- 
ries  is  such  that  before  the  war  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  were  adopted,  and  that  since  the  war  added 
measures  to  protect  the  national  interests  of  the 
various  countries  are  being  undertaken.  These  ten¬ 
dencies  abroad  will  have  their  reaction  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  understand  the 
difference  in  the  basic  points  on  which  our  own 
industry  rests  as  compared  wtih  Europe. 

Fundamental  ownership  of  the  surface  in  this 
country  implies  ownership  of  the  coal  underneath. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  and  in  Alaska,  where  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  kept  title  to  the  coal  lands  and  has  leased 
them  under  a  small  royalty  per  ton.  However,  in 
practically  all  of  our  great  coal-producing  States 
coal  is  a  part  of  the  surface  property.  Thus  the 
coal  company  may  buy  the  property,  or  buy  the 
coal  rights,  or  pay  a  royalty.  This  is  different  from 
all  other  countries  in  that  here  the  individual  is 
supreme  in  his  ownership  and  control  of  the  min¬ 
eral  and  without  government  direction.  State  min¬ 
ing  laws  and  regulations  are  concerned  with  police 
power  alone,  mostly  in  the  interests  of  safety  and 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  ownership,  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  mining  or  disposal  of  product. 

Again,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  coal 
mining  business  is  still  in  the  development  stage. 
We  shall  not,  even  with  the  present  methods  of 
mining,  reach  for  several  generations  the  stage  of 
comparative  exhaustion  of  our  coal  resources  that 
has  been  reached  abroad. 

Furthermore,  our  coal  seams,  as  a  whole,  are 
thick,  are  near  the  surface,  and  lend  themselves  to 
comparatively  easy  mining  by  machinery  at  a  low 
cost  per  ton.  For  example,  even  today  90  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  is  mined  by  hand  in  Great  Britain,  as 
compared  with  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  our  coal. 
Thus  we  have  been  able  to  produce  coal  at  a  less 
cost  per  ton  than  any  of  the  European  countries 
with  the  added  satisfaction  that  the  miners  receive 
a  higher  wage  per  ton  here  and  may  thus  live  on  a  ’ 
higher  plane. 

Mining  Conditions  Here  and  Abroad. 

Finally,  while  the  capital  expense  involved  in 
the  European  mines  and  the  methods  of  mining 
used  make  it  essential  to  operate  them  all  the  year, 
the  great  number  of  small  mines  in  this  country  and 
the  ease  of  production,  together  with  lack  of  stor¬ 
age  facilities,  has  made  our  coal  mining  a  seasonal 
industry,  idle  part  of  the  year.  This  has  had  a 
direct  reaction  against  any  systems  of  mining  de¬ 
signed  to  remove  all  the  coal,  since  the  operation 
of  such  systems  must  be  continuous. 

How  can  the  Government  Bureau  of  Mines  help 
you  to  promote  coal  conservation?  My  answer  is 
by  trying  to  bring  about  systems  of  mining  which 
will  extract  more  of  the  coal  from  the  ground.  Is 
it  not  a  sad  commentary  on  modern  economic  busi¬ 
ness  and  engineering  knowledge  that  little  or  no 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  working 
coal  in  the  past  50  years?  It  is  true  that  districts 
have  often  adopted  methods  new  to  them,  but  those 
methods  have  had  their  counterpart  in  some  of 
the  older  mines  of  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

In  a  few  of  our  coal  mines  today  we  extract  90 
per  cent,  of  the  coal,  in  others  less  than  40  per  cent. 
In  others  the  claimed  extraction  of  60  or  70  per  cent, 
shrinks  under  actual  measurement  of  the  total  coal 
in  a  given  area  to  perhaps  less  than  50  per  cent.  It 
is  a  question  for  plain  discussion  whether  or  not 
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the  country  as  a  whole  can  afford  to  allow  systems 
of  mining  to  continue  which  lose  beyond  recovery 
this  large  percentage  of  the  coal  left  in  the  seam 
after  mining.  There  is  scarcely  a  coal  seam  mined 
in  the  United  States  from  which  it  would  not  be 
possible  by  a  change  in  systems  of  mining  to  extract 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  coal. 

The  operators  are  not  to  blame  for  failing  to 
adopt  new  systems  which  would  in  most  cases  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal,  neither  are  the 
miners  to  blame  for  preferring  to  work  under  sys¬ 
tems  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  any  given 
mining  district  in  changing  mining  methods  the  in¬ 
itial  cost  of  the  experiment  is  large.  The  pioneer 
must  feel  his  way  through  the  obstacles  of  new  work, 
probable  loss  of  output  and  higher  costs  per  ton. 
The  work  cannot  be  done  in  a  laboratory  or  work¬ 
shop,  but  must  be  instituted  on  a  full  scale  under¬ 
ground. 

The  local  problems  in  many  cases  are  so  serious 
and  involve  so  much  experimental  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  any  single  coal  mining  company  may  not 
be  justified  in  doing  this  entirely  with  its  own 
funds.  There  should  be  started  in  every  important 
district  an  operating  mine  under  government  super¬ 
vision  in  which  better  methods  and  system  of  min¬ 
ing  under  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  region 
should  be  tried  out. 

Gentlemen,  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
problems  of  true  conservation  of  coal  by  not  wast¬ 
ing  any  underground,  involves  time,  money,  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  interest  of  the  miner,  first- 
class  engineering  skill,  and  a  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  part  operator  and  of  the  people  that  these 
methods  o  fmining,  even  at  an  increased  cost  per 
ton,  are  vital  to  our  supremacy  and  life. 

When  the  industry  of  which  you  are  a  part  de¬ 
cides  that  practical  conservation  is  a  necessity,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  as  a  central  institution,  free  from 
local  coloring,  and  interested  only  in  benefiting  the 
industry,  will  be  glad  to  take  up  the  pioneer  work 
of  demonstrating  and  passing  on  improved  methods 
of  mining  as  far  as  government  support  and  co¬ 
operation  by  the  industry  will  permit.  I  believe 
such  work  will  free  us  from  the  taint  of  wasting 
a  national  necessity  and  at  the  same  time  preserve' 
the  safety  and  livelihood  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
industry. 


NOTES  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association  Tues¬ 
day  held  its  weekly  meeting. 

Harry  C.  Owen,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association,  spent  last  Saturday  among 
friends  in  Fairmont. 

H.  Chidister,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Besse¬ 
mer  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  Pittsburgh  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Cleveland. 

Thomas  W.  Arnett,  president  of  the  Antler  Coal 
Co.,  Fairmont,  came  to  Pittsburgh  Monday  to  pur¬ 
chase  supplies  for  his  operations  in  West  Virginia. 

M.  S.  Tidd,  of  the  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  who 
has  been  located  in  the  East  for  some  time,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  vacation  among  friends  in  Pittsburgh. 

W.  D.  Barrington,  chief  chemist  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Pittsburgh 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  week  on  business  for 
his  company. 

S.  A.  Carson,  of  the  Westmoreland  Fuel  Co., 
Greensburg,  was  in  Pittsburgh  Monday  looking  after 
business  in  the  interest  of  his  firm  and  attending  the 
weekly  luncheon  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal 
Association. 

S.  M.  Birney,  of  the  Bixler  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  the  Pocahontas  coal  field  in 
West  Virginia  and  reports  that  the  car  shortage 
along  the  lines  of  the  N.  &  W.  has  decreased  mate¬ 
rially  the  output  of  that  field. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  held  last  Monday,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  arrange  for  an  outing  of  the  members  and 
their  friends.  The  place  and  date  were  not  named, 
but  will  be  decided  on  this  week.  If  sufficient  interest 
is  shown,  it  is  hoped  to  make  these  outings  regular 
a'nnual  affairs. 


BUY  NOW,  SHIP  NOW. 

No  Use  Advising  Early  Buying  Unless  It  Is 
Possible  to  Deliver. 

The  bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  while  expressing  approval  of 
the  “Buy  Now’’  campaign,  says  that  when  the  pro¬ 
ducer  urges  the  retailer  to  lay  in  his  stock  of  coal 
he  must  not  overlook  his  own  obligation.  The  point 
is  made  that  if  prompt  shipment  cannot  be  made, 
the  cause  of  delay  should  be  explained  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  he  should  be  given  some  idea  as  to  when 
the  coal  may  be  expected. 

“The  anthracaite  shippers  may  have  in  mind  a 
drive  in  one  section  at  a  time,”  says  the  article  in 
question.  “If  so,  and  they  will  let  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  understand  that ;  then  they  will 
probably  try  to  contain  themselves  in  patience.  As 
it  is  now,  however,  the  shippers  are  in  the  position 
of  having  urged  early  ordering,  but  they  do  not  de¬ 
liver  ;  they  force  the  dealer  into  the  same  position 
with  the  consumers ;  but  they  give  the  dealer  no 
reason  which  he  can  pass  on  to  the  consumer.  Thus 
the  dealer  is  placed  in  a  false  position  before  the 
public,  which  is  unfair.” 

The  following  letter  from  a  large  city  in  New 
England  is  quoted  to  show  how  the  retail  trade  in 
that  section  is  up  against  it : 

“As  you  also  know  the  dealers  here  did  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  advertising  and  personal  work 
to  the  same  end,  beginning  their  campaign  early 
in  April,  with  the  result  that  more  anthracite  coal 
was  delivered  to  the  customers  than  usual  at  this 
time  of  year. 

“Nearly  every  dealer  is  more  or  less  in  this  con¬ 
dition  :  He  has  some  orders  on  his  books  for  special 
coals  which  the  customer  is  desirous  to  have  de¬ 
livered,  and  ready  to  pay  for  on  delivery,  and  which 
the  dealer  is  more  than  anxious  to  deliver,  but  the 
producer  does  not  "ship  the  coal  even  though  the 
order  was  placed  months  ago.  The  dealer  has  idle 
equipment  and  his  overhead  expense  is  going  on 
just  the  same;  he  has  advised  ‘early  buying’  and 
yet  he  does  not  deliver  the  goods,  and  the  customer 
asks  ‘Why?’ 

“We  realize  that  the  amount  of  coal  delivered 
to  date  to  the  householders  is  in  excess  of  the  usual 
amount,  but  the  shipments  have  been  less  than  nor¬ 
mal,  and  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  we  shall 
be  unable  to  take  care  of  the  influx  of  orders  and 
the  necessary  requirements  and  demands  of  the 
coming  fall. 

-  “Even  at  the  time  of  the  Worcester  convention 
the  representatives  of  the  companies  were  urging 
the  immediate  placing  of  orders  and  promising 
prompt  shipment  if  the  dealers  would  only  order, 
but  these  promised  shipments  have  failed'  to  ma¬ 
terialize. 

“With  the  coming  movement  of  crops  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  be  congested  with  freight  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  from  the  mines  will  be  even  slower 
than  now,  finding  us  with  depleted  bins  and  an  extra 
demand. 

“The  present  outlook  does  not  look  good  to  me.” 


Car  Shortage  in  Kentucky 

A  letter  sent  out  by  the  Harlan  County  Coal 
Operators’  Association  under  date  of  June  27,  says : 

“This  district  has  been  confronted  with  its  first 
car  shortage  this  year.  We  understand  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  has  relieved  some¬ 
thing  like  2,000  employes  from  service  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  Railroad  in  order  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses,  at  the  same  time  there  are  a  large  number 
of  “bad  order  coal  car  equipment”  on  the  system. 

“We  further  understand  the  C.  &  O.  Ry,  recently 
refused  to  handle  something  like  1,500  foreign  coal 
cars  on  account  of  “bad  order.”  The  information 
we  have  generally  throughout  the  country  is  that 
coal  car  equipment  is  in  deplorable  condition,  on  the 
eve  of  a  car  shortage.” 


Too  many  people  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
they  can  better  friendship  on  a  diet  of  flattery. 


COAL  OUTPUT  STEADY. 


Recent  Weeks  Have  Shown  Only  Small  Ups 
and  Downs  in  Tonnage  Figures. 

Bituminous  coal  production  shows  only  minor 
fluctuations  from  week  to  week,  being  somewhat 
heavier  than  at  one  time  during  the  spring,  but 
having  shown  no  growth  to  speak  of  in  the  last 
month  or  six  weeks.  The  output  for  the  calendar 
year  to  June  21  is  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  at  203,000,000  net  tons,  which  is 
nearly  70,000,000  tons,  or  26  per  cent  below  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  same  period  of  1918.  Below  is  a 
table  showing  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks 
past,  with  comparative  figures  for  last  year: 


■Net  Tons- 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

May 

17 . 

. . .  8,436,000 

11,488,000 

May 

24 . 

. . .  8,724,000 

11,569,000 

May 

31 . 

. . .  7,938,000 

10,552,000 

June 

7 . 

. . .  8,927,000 

12,564,000 

June 

14 . 

. . .  8,487,000 

12,756,000 

June 

21 . 

. . .  8,689,000 

12,142,000 

Shipments  by  Districts 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous  dis¬ 
tricts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  figures 
are  available  are  shown  below : 


f 

-Cars 

- 't 

Regions — 

June  21.  June  14. 

June  7. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset) 

.  37,486 

37,291 

38,117 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset.. 

.  6,549 

6,511 

6,296 

Fairmont  . 

.  5,774 

5,895 

5,762 

Ohio  . 

.  20,094 

20,663 

21,772 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc 

.  23,130 

24,169 

25,677 

Ill.,  Ind..  West.  Ky . 

.  27,443 

28,095 

27,955 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons  : 

Weed  ending  June  14,  1919,  595,265  tons:  week 
ending  June  15,  1918,  912,954  tons. 

Season  to  date— 1919,  7,076,328  tons ;  1918,  5,879,822 
tons. 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

The  hard  coal  output  continues  to  run  well  below 
last  year’s  figures,  the  loss  since  the  first  of  January 
amounting  to  about  10,000,000  tons.  Below  are 
statistics  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  showing 
the  production  of  anthracite  in  recent  weeks,  with 
comparisons  : 


Net  Tons- 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

May 

17 . 

...  1,743,000 

2,005,000 

May 

24 . 

. . .  1,656,000 

2,005,000 

May 

31 . 

. . .  1,285,000 

1,675,000 

June 

7 . 

2,034,000 

June 

14 . 

. . .  1,685,000 

2,034,000 

June 

21 . 

. . .  1,748,000 

2,034,000 

Prohibition  and  Labor  Shortage. 

A  writer  on  business  topics  in  the  New  York 
Times  makes  the  point  that  prohibition  may  aggra¬ 
vate  the  labor  shortage  which  is  expected  before 
long. 

“The  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  will  come 
in  two  ways,”  he  says.  “The  first  of  these,  already 
in  evidence,  is  the  increasing  tendency  of  foreigners 
here  to  leave  the  country  for  some  other  one  where 
their  personal  liberty  will  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
other  is  that  the  mere  fact  that  wine  and  beer  are 
forbidden  here  will  turn  the  tides  of  immigration  to 
other  lands  offering  similar  opportunities  without 
this  drawback. 

“Workers  in  European  countries,  from  which  the 
bulk  of  immigrants  have  been  wont  to  come,  cannot 
understand  the  kind  of  liberty  which  interferes  with 
their  lifelong  habits  and  the  customs  under  which 
they  and  their  forebears  have  lived  for  centuries.” 


Turn  about  is  fair  play.  We  must  make  the  best 
of  our  opportunities  if  we  expect  them  to  make 
the  best  of  us. 
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Talk  of  Oil  Competition  Overdone. 

An  Economical  Fuel  in  Some  Places  and  at  Present  Prices,  the  Supply  Is  Too  Limited  and 
Uncertain  to  Make  It  a  Really  Dangerous  Rival  of  Coal. 


While  there  is  much  comment  in  circulation  at  the 
present  time  relative  to  the  future  of  fuel  oil  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  coal  trade  as  regards  its  benefits, 
advantages  and  economies  as  compared  with  coal, 
we  find  that  many  of  the  most  important  coal  con¬ 
cerns  refuse  to  be  stampeded  with  reference  to  the 
matter,  some  asserting  that  oil  competition  is  now 
at  its  zenith. 

In  fact,  a  most  responsible  house  has  word  from 
an  authoritative  source  that  if  anyone  desires  to  help 
the  “oppressed  coal  man”  (such  is  their  phrase) 
they  cannot  do  better  than  to  encourage  the  use  of 
oil.  plainly  giving  the  inference  that  it  would  take 
only  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  use  of 
oil  to  send  the  price  kiting  and  destroy  all  the 
advantage  which  the  liquid  fuel  has  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  and  under  certain  circumstances  at  the  present 
time. 

So  while  some  seem  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  coal— practically  the  universal 
field  of  the  world  today— and  that  the  days  of  the 
coal  man  are  limited  if  all  that  is  said  for  oil  is 
true,  it  seems  certain  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  story,  as  to  all  others,  and  that  with  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  coal  production  working  back  to  a  more 
moderate  cost  basis  as  reconstruction  proceeds,  and 
the  certainty  of  oil  going  higher  as  its  use  increases, 
the  situation  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  some  paint  it. 

Just  at  the  moment  the  world  is  having  a  touch 
of  “oil  fever” ;  everybody  is  talking  oil ;  everybody 
is  speculating  in  oil;  all  sorts  of  new  oil  develop¬ 
ments  are  under  way.  Everyone  is  figuring  on  oil 
as  a  fuel.  The  British  Government  say  they  went 
to  victory  on  a  flood  of  oil. 

Possibly  some  of  the  people  so  ready  to  take  up 
oil  and  to  condemn  coal  are  the  type  of  buyer  who 
always  looked  at  the  last  nickel  in  the  price  of  coal, 
and  consequently  got  what  he  paid  for.  High  grade 
coal  in  a  properly  equipped  and  effi'iently  operated 
plant,  afloat  or  ashore,  is  still  an  economical  propo¬ 
sition,  and  they  had  best  look  carefully  on  all  the 
aspects  of  the  matter. 

All  a  Question  of  Supply  and  Price. 

The  whole  situation  hinges  entirely  upon  the 
available  supply  of  oil.  and  the  prices  that  will  natu¬ 
rally  follow.  If  oil  is  to  be  in  such  ample  supply  as 
at  the  moment  and  at  such  low  figures,  a  very  seri- 
•  ous  prospect  is  in  view  for  the  coal  people.  The  od 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  big,  aggressive  concerns 
who  know  how  to  market  their  product,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  present  conditions  will  soon  see  oil  re¬ 
placing  coal  in  many  directions.  But  no  one  can 
get  away  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  of  oil. 

Can  anyone  give  an  estimate  of  the  slightest  value 
as  to  the  available  supply  next  month,  next  year,  or 
five  years  from  now?  Reliable  data  on  this  point 
would  be  invaluable  if  it  showed  the  location  and 
quantity  available.  The  steam  raising  public  don’t 
realize  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  of  oil.  Do  they 
understand  that  the  greatest  flowing  wells  today 
may  be  flowing  salt  water  tomorrow  ?  Do  they  ap¬ 
preciate  that  the  supply  of  fuel  oil  may  become  so 
limited  that  the  price  would  be  out  of  sight;  this 
could  come  about  through  a  shortage  of  the  crude, 
through  a  largely  increased  demand  or  through  fur¬ 
ther  refining  of  fuel  oil  cutting  down  the  supply. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  innumerable  estimates 
of  the  supply  of  coal.  They  may  vary  widely,  but 
all  show  sufficient  to  care  for  the  requirements  of 
the  world  for  many  hundreds  of  years  in  any  event. 
This  is  geologically  proved  and  definite.  One  could 
probably  estimate  today,  barring  freight  rates,  the 
cost  of  high  grade  coals,  even  five  years  ahead.  The 
price  of  coal  for  many  years  prior  to  the  war 
emergency  showed  a  nominal,  normal  increase,  and 
the  current  price  today  in  the  Eastern  markets  is 
only  reflecting  the  general  rise  in  labor,  materials 
and  freight  rates  that  has  been  felt  in  all  com¬ 
munities. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  certain  special  trades  and 
certain  special  consumers  who  can  use  oil  cheaper 
and  to  better  advantage  than  coal,  but  this  is  a 


limited  demand,  and  with  any  marked  variation  from 
the  parity  of  the  two  fuels,  which  is  so  possible  in 
the  price  of  oil,  they  must  work  on  a  higher  cost  of 
operation. 

Intending  consumers  of  oil  tell  of  the  long  term 
contracts  they  can  secure  for  their  supply  of  fuel  oil. 
But  is  there  not  some  little  clause  or  condition  in 
small  type  that  would  relieve  the  supplier  should 
things  go  wrong?  Coal  contracts  provide  for  all 
sorts  of  contingencies,  but  the  coal  man  generally 
comes  through,  not  being  faced  with  the  possibility 
that  the  market  price  of  his  product  might  be  per¬ 
manently  doubled  or  tripled;  he  figures  to  take  care 
of  his  customers  with  an  eye  to  the  future  when  the 
market  will  become  normal. 

Facing  such  uncertainties  is  it  good  business  or 
a  far-sighted  policy  for  a  large  plant  or  steamship 
line  to  make  the  large  investment  necessary  to  con¬ 
vert  their  plants  or  ships  to  the  use  of  oil  fuel? 
It  costs  lots  of  money,  and  if  they  have  to  re¬ 
convert  it  will  cost  them  a  lot  more. 

Oil  Dominated  by  a  Few  Large  Interests 

The  production  and  control  of  oil  is  today  largely 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  interests — not  over  a  half- 
dozen — and  there  is  little  place  for  smaller  factors. 
One  can  easily  see  the  possibilities  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  actual  cases  where  an  independent 
oil  depot  at  a  foreign  port  has  been  driven  out  of 
business  after  they  had  built  up  and  properly  han¬ 
dled  a  very  satisfactory  trade. 

Do  the  general  business  people  realize  that  the 
method  of  use  of  oil  generally  known  as  fuel  oil 
and  coming  principally  from  the  Mexican  fields  is 
a  most  wasteful  proposition?  The  Mexican  oil  is 
available  today  in  larger  quantities  than  the  oil 
from  any  other  producing  field.  It  is  not  the  high 
grade  oil  as  produced  in  the  United  States  fields, 
but  it  is  probably  the  oil  from  which  the  coal  trade 
will  get  their  greatest  competition.  Apparently  to¬ 
day  it  is  in  unlimited  supply,  but  look  at  the  great 
fields  of  the  United  States  which  have  gone  dry 
or  practically  so — these  fields- had  the  advantage  of 
an  exceedingly  high  quality  of  oil. 

The  Mexican  oils  are  quite  different.  They  have  a 
large  percentage  of  asphaltum,  sand,  and  everyone 
knows  what  water  in  oil  means.  At  the  moment 
they  cost  little  to  produce,  and  the  principal  item 
in  their  selling  price  is  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
market.  At  the  present  time  this  oil  receives  a  pre¬ 
liminary  refining  known  as  “skimming,”  which  means 
the  taking  of  the  gasoline  and  kerosene,  and  the 
residue  is  sold  as  fuel  oil.  If  there  were  sufficient 
refining  facilities  this  remaining  fuel  oil  should  be 
further  refined  to  secure  lubricating  oil  and  other 
by-products. 

Less  Oil  Will  Be  Sold  in  Crude  State. 

This  is  not  done  by  reason  of  the  shortage  of 
these  additional  refining  facilities,  but  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  will  eventually  be  provided. 
Here  comes  one  factor  tending  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  fuel  oil,  as  crude  oil  with  the  present  and  prob¬ 
able  demands  for  all  its  by-products  should  be 
refined  right  down  to  the  coke ;  even  then  there 
might  be  a  shortage  of  these  secondary  ingredients. 

The  United  States  oils  with  their  high  quality  and 
limited  quantity  are  not  really  something  to  worry 
the  coal  man.  The  American  oils  will  produce  the 
highest  grade  of  “engine  oil.”  They  are  pure  and 
rich,  and  will  be  in  demand  for  many  purposes  more 
pressing  and  more  profitable  than  steam  making. 
We,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  more  properly 
concerned  with  the  competition  we  shall  get  from 
the  Mexican  fields. 

Let  us  say  a  word  on  the  technical  features  in¬ 
volved  in  the  use  of  oil  on  steamships. 

The  oil  people  tell  a  lot  about  the  saving  of  space 
and  how  paying  cargo  can  be  put  into  the  space 
generally  occupied  by  bunker  coals.  Nobody  ever 
mentions  the  fact  that  only  certain  kinds  of  cargo 
can  be  put  in  this  part  of  the  ship  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  around  the  engines. 

Another  point  comes  to  mind!  Ordinarily,  the 


oil  supply  is  carried  in  a  double  bottom,  which  is 
not  available  for  water  ballast  without  expensive 
cleaning,  steaming,  etc.,  before  putting  oil  in  again, 
and  therefore  a  steamer  must  necessarily,  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  voyage  light,  take  the  usual  quantity  of  stone 
ballast. 

Let  us  take  the  relative  costs  of  oil  and  coal  af 
New  York  today.  First  quality  coal  for  bunkering 
purposes  can  be  roughly  figured  at  $6.50  per  gross 
ton,  trimmed — ordinary  quality  of  Mexican  fuel  oil 
would  stand  you  in  about  $10.50  pumped  in.  Figur¬ 
ing  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal  against  a  ton  of  oil 
you  have  $9.75  against  $10.50  without,  of  course, 
figuring  all  the  problematical  economies,  benefits  and 
advantages  of  the  oil  fuel,  many  of  these  benefits, 
etc.,  being  shown  up  in  this  article. 

Suppose  we  dispose  of  the  oil  fuel  steam  raising 
plan  and  then  we  come  to  the  Diesel  engines  for 
which  it  is  claimed  that  they  will  burn  almost  any¬ 
thing  but  water.  In  other  words,  they  will  use  the 
poorest  quality  of  oil.  Did  you  ever  ask  anybody 
who  had  experience  with  these  Diesel  engines?  As 
we  understand,  they  are  far  more  complicated  than 
an  automobile  engine  and  require  the  most  expert 
and  high-priced  care.  A  ship  with  one  of  these 
engines  must  carry  practically  an  entire  new  engine 
in  spare  parts,  because  few  are  qualified  to  repair 
them  except  the  builders,  and  they  may  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  It  is  granted  that  they  are 
economical,  but  ask  some  practical  steamship  man 
his  experiences,  and  if  you  get  the  unbiased  facts 
you  are  not  inclined  to  worry. 

One  of  the  points  made  by  the  oil  people  is  the  re¬ 
duction  and  lower  cost  of  the  engine  room  staff,  but 
against  the  firemen  that  are  dispensed  with  you  re¬ 
quire  higher  paid  and  far  more  skilled  engineers. 
Probably  the  total  wage  in  the  engine  room  would 
vary  little  from  the  days  of  coal  burning. 

The  chief  engineer  of  one  of  the  largest  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  in  the  country,  with  plants  in  several 
of  the  Northeastern  States,  says  oil  has  been  used 
with  satisfactory  results  at  a  few  of  their  plants 
for  three  or  four  years  past,  but  that  the  other  plants 
use  coal  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  has  been 
found,  he  said,  that  oil  is  the  more  economical  fuel 
at  plants  located  within  100  miles  of  a  seaport,  but 
where  it  is  necessary  to  transport  it  inland  for  a 
greater  distance  than  that,  coal  is  the  cheaper. 
Naturally,  any  material  increase  in  the  price  of  oil, 
with  coal  prices  remaining  stationary  or  declining, 
would  cut  down  the  competitive  zone  to  much  less 
than  100  miles  of  tidewater,  if  it  did  not  eliminate 
it  altogether  sooner  or  later. 


CONDITIONS  AT  COLUMBUS. 

The  first  of  July  does  not  indicate  any  material 
change  in  the  market  in  the  Ohio  field.  While  there 
was  a  spurt  in  lake  shipments  ten  days  ago,  produc¬ 
tion  had  again  been  reduced  to  the  same  status  of 
two  or  three  months  ago.  Operations  at  the  mines 
continue  slow  with  a  very  light  market  demand  for 
any  kind  of  coal.  It  is  hoped  now,  however,  that 
with  the  signing  of  the  peace  agreement  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  become  more  active  and  the  demand  for 
coal  increase. 

The  latest  report  of  production  in  the  Ohio  field 
shows  186,470  tons,  as  against  a  full  time  capacity 
at  the  mines  of  356,453  tons,  a  loss  of  166,983  tons  in 
one  week.  An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  prac¬ 
tically  a  stationary  market. 

Dealers  are  optimistic,  however,  and  believe  that 
very  soon  there  must  be  break  that  will  mean  do¬ 
mestic  and  steam  orders  of  such  proportions  as  will 
compensate  for  the  loss  to  date. 


All  the  collieries  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
in  the  upper  anthracite  region  may  be  tied  up  by  a 
strike  next  week  unless  an  agreement  is  reached  in 
the  matter  of  certain  back  pay.  A  grievance  com¬ 
mittee  said  to  represent  the  company’s  11,000  mine 
employees  issued  a  statement,  a  few  days  ago,  saying 
that  unless  this  question  is  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  Saturday  of  this  week  a  strike  will  be  called  at 
the  D.  &  H.  operations. 
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Vessel  Situation  Shows  Further  Easing. 

More  Steamers  Are  Now  Available  for  Carrying  Coal  Both  on  Time  Charter  and  Rates — 
Shipping  Board’s  Rates  to  Europe,  South  America  and  West  Indies. 


W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  weekly  report  on  the  ocean  freight  situation 
say:  .  1. 

.“Steamers  are  offering  more  freely  for  coals  to 
European  ports,  and  since  our  last  report  we  have 
chartered  a  number  of  boats  for  these  destinations 
on  rates  quoted  below. 

“We  are  also  chartering  steamers  on  time  charter 
to  shippers  of  European  coals,  as  some  of  those 
shippers  think  they  can  secure  better  results  by  run¬ 
ning  boats  on  time  in  preference  to  chartering  them 
on  rates. 

“We  still  have  numerous  steamers  offered  us  for 
coals  to  ports  in  Brazil,  River  Plate,  and  the  West 
Indies,  on  rates  quoted  below,  and  during  the  last 
week  chartered  a  number  of  steamers  for  these 
trades.” 

Rates  to  the  Southward. 

The  Chartering  Executive’s  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  from  North  American  ports  to  various 
West  Indian  and  South  American  designations  are: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day,  discharge ;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Sagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge ;  Caibarien, 
$9.50,  300  tons  discharge;  Cienfuegos,  $9,  500  tons 
discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge, 
or  $9  and  400  tons ;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda  port  charges 
and  discharged  free  at  rate  of  300  tons  per  day; 
Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St.  Thomas, 
$10,  500  tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Barbados,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago, 
$8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tons;  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao, 
$10.50,  free  port  charges  at  Curacao  and  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge. 

Rio  Janeiro,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge; 
Santos,  $19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge,  or  $21  net 
and  600  tons;  Buenos  Aires,  or  La  Plata,  $18.50 
net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  Montevideo,  $19.50  net, 
750  tons  discharge ;  Pernambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons 
discharge;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
$22,  500  tons  discharge ;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross 
prepaid. 


British  Bunker  Prices. 

The  minimum  prices  for  South  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  coals,  when  supplied  for  bunkering  pur¬ 
poses  at  British  ports,  have  been  fixed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  the  following  prices 
in  American  money,  these  applying  to  all  vessels  re¬ 
gardless  of  nationality,  the  former  arrangement 
which  established  a  differential  in  favor  of  Allied 
steamers  having  been  done  away  with : 


Smokeless: 

Best .  $9,73 

Second  quality . 9.37 

Seconds  .  9.19 

Ordinaries  .  9.00 

Drys : 

Best  .  9.00 

Ordinary  .  8.64 

Steam  smalls : 

No.  1 .  6.94 

No.  2 .  6.81 

Washed  smalls  .  7.19 

Best  black  vein,  large .  9.00 

Ordinary  western  valley .  8.76 

Eastern  valleys: 

Best .  8.76 

Seconds  .  8.52 

Washed  nuts : 

Best  .  9.00 

Seconds  . 8.64 


Our  recent  item  relative  to  new  firm  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  erroneous.  The  name  should  read ;  Stine- 
man  Slick  &  Buckholz.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
is  no  comma  between  Stineman  and  Slick  because 
the  first  two  words  constitute  one  man’s  name;  Mr. 
Slick  bearing  the  name  of  Stineman  by  reason  of 
bis  relationship  to  the  South  Fork  people. 


Rates  by  sailing  vessel  to  South  American  ports, 
as  established  by  the  Shipping  Board,  are : 

Para,  $15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco, 
$18.50  net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  $20.50  net,  400  tons  discharge ; 
Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net;  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  $19.50  net ;  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  re¬ 
paid. 

European  Rates. 

Below  are  the  Shipping  Board’s  rates  on  coal  and 


coke  to  leading  European  ports : 

Coal,  Coke, 

Gross  Gross 

Ton.  Ton. 

Bordeaux,  Havre,  St.  Nazaire .  $22.50  $33.75 

Cherbourg  .  22.50  33.75 

Rouen  .  23.00  34.50 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Terneuzen...  22.50  33.75 

Gothenburg  .  26.50  39.75 

Landskrona,  Malmo  .  27.00  40.50 

Oxelosund,  Stockholm  .  28.00  42.00 

Helsingfors,  Sundsvall  .  30.00  45.00 

Bergen,  Christiania,  Copenhagen...  27.00  40.50 

Korsor,  Ronne  .  27.00  40.50 

Trondhjem  .  28.00  42.00 

Lisbon  .  22.50  33.75 

Cadiz  .  23.50  35.25 

Bilbao,  Cartagena,  Barcelona .  26.00  39.00 

Cette,  Marseilles,  Naples  .  26.00  39.00 

Civitavecchia  .  26.00  39.00 

Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Spezia, 

Savona  .  26.50  39.75 

Piraeus  .  28.50  42.75 

Trieste,  Fiume,  Venice  .  31.00  46.50 

Salonica  .  31.00  46.50 

Bari  .  30.00  45.00 

Constantinople,  Constanza,  Smyrna.  31.00  45.00 

Algeria,  Oran  .  26.00  39.00 

Tunis  .  26.50  39.75 

Sfax  .  27.50  41.25 

Alexandria,  Port  Said .  31.00  46.50 


Anthracite  Miners  to  Meet  in  August  to 
Frame  New  Wage  Demands. 

Members  of  the  Tri-District  Board  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
in  the  anthracite  region  met  at  Wilkes-Barre  last 
Saturday  to  arrange  for  the  convention  to  be  held 
in  that  city  beginning  August  19,  when  the  hard 
coal  miners  will  frame  demands  for  presentation  to 
the  operators  next  spring.  The  existing  wage  scale 
expires  on  April  1,  1920,  and  the  union  will  cer¬ 
tainly  ask  to  have  the  check-off  included  in  the  new 
agreement. 

In  addition,  the  demands  will  include  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  possibly  an 
advance,  a  perpetuation  of  the  eight-hour  day  and 
greater  uniformity  in  the  wage  scale  as  between  the 
Wyoming  and  Schuylkill  regions. 

The  greatest  clash  between  miners  and  operators, 
when  the  joint  conferences  are  held  next  winter  or 
early  in  the  spring,  promises  to  be  over  the  check¬ 
off  question.  Under  this  arrangement,  union  dues 
would  be  deducted  from  the  men’s  wages  by  their 
employers  and  turned  over  to  the  district  officials  of 
the  U.  M.  W.,  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  bituminous 
regions.  The  authracite  operators  have  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  check-off. 


W.  R.  Berry,  the  well-known  salesman  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  recently  met  with  an  accident  which 
was  even  more  serious  than  one  he  met  with  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  indeed 
came  near  being  fatal.  Endeavoring  to  make  his  exit 
from  a  stalled  elevator  in  an  office  building  he 
slipped  down  the  shaft  and,  while  he  was  able  to 
grasp  one  of  the  underhanging  cables,  his  arm  was 
so  torn  by  the  contact  that  20  stitches  were  neces¬ 
sary.  He  expects  to  be  out  again  in  a  few  days. 


Canadian  Government  Official  Warns  of 
Impending  Coal  Shortage. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  taking  a  hand  in 
warning  the  public  to  buy  coal  early.  In  a  recent 
statement  addressed  particularly  to  household  con¬ 
sumers  usually  relying  on  anthracite  imported  from 
the  United  States  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean,  Acting  Min¬ 
ister  of  Trade  and  Finance,  says: 

“I  am  urged  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  fact  that  owing  to  lack  of  orders  many  mines 
were  forced  to  close  down  in  the  early  spring,  with 
the  result  that  some  seven  million  tons  of  coal,  or 
one-twelfth  of  the  yearly  output,  was  lost,  and  there 
is,  in  consequence,  a  shortage  of  just  that  amount 
of  coal  with  which  to  enter  next  winter.. 

“Furthermore,  it  is  patent  to  everyone  that  with 
the  unrest  existing  today,  and  with  the  absolute 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  cold  winter  ahead,  there 
is  only  one  sound  policy  for  the  Canadian  consumer 
of  cpal  to  follow,  both  in  respect  to  imported  coal 
and  also  as  to  domestic  coal.  That  sound  policy  is 
to  keep  pressing  for  supplies  and  to  leave  nothing 
undone  until  each  consumer  has  at  least  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  his  next  winter’s  supply  in  his  cellar. 

“Apart  from  the  foregoing  facts,  there  is  still  a 
further  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind.  That 
is :  The  public  need  not  look  at  the  present  time 
for  a  reduction  in  coal  prices.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
change,  every  indication  points  rather  to  an  in¬ 
crease.” 


Williamson  Operators  Meet. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  session  of  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  operators  of  the  Williamson 
field,  which  represents  a  total  annual  tonnage  of 
5,000,000  tons,  held  at  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  on  June 
26,  members  and  th^ir  guests '  sat  down  to  a  very 
enjoyable  banquet,  at  which  Governor  John  J.  Corn- 
well  of  West  Virginia,  and  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  were  the 
principal  speakers. 

Mr.  Morrow  made  a  plea  for  a  greater  degree  of 
cooperation  between  operators,  urging  also  prompt 
submission  of  sales  reports.  He  warned  of  the 
danger  of  competition  from  Mexican  Fuel  Oil. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected:  W.  S.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Vivian,  president;  W.  N.  Cummins,  Red 
Jacket,  vice-president;  L.  E.  Armentrout,  Border¬ 
land,  treasurer;  George  Bausewine,  Jr.,  Williamson, 
secretary. 


The  Tendency  to  Overproduction. 

Relative  to  the  absorbing  topic  of  merchandise 
prices,  it  is  probably  worth  while  to  mention  that 
throughout  the  industrial  world  there  is  a  constant 
tendency,  as  a  general  thing,  to  increase  production. 
How  many  times  in  the  past  it  has  been  seen  that 
overproduction  has  broken  the  market?  It  is  one 
of  the  corner  stones  of  the  literature  of  political 
economy,  forming  the  basis  for  import  and  export 
discussions,  tariff  regulations,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

In  this  country  in  particular,  where  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  always  been  so  great,  we  may  rely 
upon  means  being  adopted  to  increase  and  cheapen 
the  production  of  practically  all  articles  of  com¬ 
merce.  Such  a  course  requires  time,  naturally,  for 
its  working  out,  but  there  does  certainly  seem  reason 
to  expect  that  the  factor  of  overproduction,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else,  will  rectify  the  abnormal  price  condition 
that  prevails  in  so  many  lines  at  the  present  time. 


While  the  figures  for  June  are  not  yet  available,  a 
statement  recently  given  out  by  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  shows  that  between  May  1  and  31  the 
number  of  idle  coal  cars  (hoppers  and  gondolas)  on 
the  railroads  of  the  country  decreased  from  152,000 
to  97,000.  While  this  number  probably  does  not 
include  cars  that  are  admittedly  in  need  of  repairs,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  found  that  there  are  many  “cripples” 
among  the  lot.  Rolling  stock  deteriorates  much  more 
rapidly  when  idle  than  when  in  use,  and  cars  that 
have  been  sidetracked  for  months  on  a  stretch  often 
break  down  quickly  when  put  back  into  use,  even 
if  they  do  not  have  to  be  put  through  the  shop  im¬ 
mediately. 


Rouse  the  Consumer 


To  Buy  Coal  Now 

Duty  and  Interest  Alike  Demand  It 

V/'OU,  Mr.  Producer;  You,  Mr.  Wholesaler;  You,  Mr.  Retailer— all  of  you  know 
the  country  faces  a  serious  coal  shortage  next  fall  and  winter.  The  consumer 
does  not  realize  it;  perhaps  does  not  know  it.  The  National  Coal  Association  is  doing 
its  part  to  inform  the  consumer. 


YOU  DO  YOURS! 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  begun  an  intensive  educational  campaign. 

YOU  MERCHANDISE  IT! 

It  is  your  plain  duty;  in  fact,  it  is  just  as  much  your  patriotic  duty  as  during  the 
war,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  a  shortage  from  afflicting  the  nation. 


Don’t  forget  the  shortage  of  1917. 

There  must  not  be  another  in  1919 
when  the  nation  is  at  peace  and  when 
all  of  its  reviving  industries  depend  upon 
you. 

Read  every  one  of  our  ads  as  they  ap¬ 
pear. 

Cut  them  out  of  the  papers. 

Paste  them  in  the  windows. 

Show  them  to  your  customers. 

Use  the  facts  and  the  authorities  we 
quote  to  convince  your  customers  that 
they  must  BUY  NOW,  or  suffer  later. 


Preach  the  gravity  of  the  situation  to 
all.  Let  no  one  later  say  you  have  not 
done  your  full  duty. 

Tell  the  facts  to  your  mayor.  Tell 
them  to  your  councilmen.  Tell  them  to 
your  city  and  town  authorities.  Get 
their  help. 

We  invite  your  co-operation.  Proofs 
of  ads  will  be  sent  gladly  upon  request. 
Or  call  upon  us  for  other  assistance — 
any  you  may  need  to  help  convince  the 
public  of  the  situation  it  is  now  disre¬ 
garding. 


All  Together  Now-Producer,  Wholesaler,  Retailer,  Consumer! 

National  Coal  Association 

Commercial  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


\  C.  A.  Begins  Publicity  Campaign. 

Bituminous  Operators’  Committee  Launches  Drive  to  Stimulate  Summer  Buying  of  Coal- 
chairman  Peabody  Says  Production  Must  Be  Increased  Fully  25  Per  Cent. 


I  ursuant  to  action  taken  at  the  recent  Cincinnati 
meeting  of  its  board  of  directors,  the  National  Coal 
Association  has  launched  a  nation-wide  publicity 
campaign  to  arouse  coal  consumers  to  the  need  of 
buying  a  substantial  part  of  next  winter’s  coal  supply 
during  the  summer  months. 

h.  S.  Peabody,  of  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  which  has  this  educational  work 
in  hand.  A  direct  appeal  is  being  made  to  the 
public  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  supplemented  by  statements  given  to  the 
papers  for  publication  as  news  articles,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  coal  trade  are  being  urged 
In  means  of  trade  paper  advertisements  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  acquainting  consumers  with  the 
situation  which  confronts  them. 

Mr.  Peabody  gave  out  a  statement  last  Sunday 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Government  figures  point 
to  “the  greatest  coal  shortage  in  history”  next 
winter  unless  production  is  stimulated  immediately 
to^the  extent  of  25  per  cent  or  more. 

The  information  gathered  by  the  committee  is 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  production  one  industrial 
plant  out  of  every  eight  in  the  United  States  will 
have  to  shut  down  next  winter  for  lack  of  coal,” 
said  the  statement,  which  attributed  the  falling  off 
in  production  to  the  extremely  low  demand. 

Below  is  the  text  of  one  of  the  display  ads  which 
has  been  run  in  the  dailies,  the  figures  mentioned 
referring  only  to  bituminous  and  not  including 
anthracite  production  or  requirements : 

“Nation  ■  faces  critical  coal  shortage,  says  the 
United  States  Government.  Buy  your  coal  now.” 

(  oal  production  has  fallen  off  to  an  alarming 
extent.  This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  No 
increase  in  output  is  possible  without  quick  action 
by  coal  consumers. 

_  Coal  cannot  be  produced  and  held  in  huge  quan¬ 
tities  at  the  mines  awaiting  the  convenience  of 
buyers.  It  must  be  moved  as  fast  as  produced  and 
kept  moving  until  it  finally  reaches  the  consumer. 

“During  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  coal  shortage. 

“In  1917  it  embarrassed  our  conduct  of  the  war, 
shut  down  factories,  left  cities  in  darkness,  short¬ 
ened  the  working  hours  of  public  utilities  and 
caused  great  suffering  in  many  homes. 

“In  1918,  in  response  to  government  appeal,  con¬ 
sumers  bought  their  coal  during  the  summer 
months,  and  as  a  result  of  their  action  and  the 
patriotic  and  superhuman  effort  on  the  part  of 
operators  and  miners,  the  greatest  production  in 
the  history  of  the  country  was  achieved— namely,. 
585,000,000  tons.  Thus  a  shortage  was  averted. 

“In  1919— the  present  year— we  face  this  situa¬ 
tion  : 

Requirements  for  the  year  (Govern¬ 
ment  estimate),  (55,000,000  tons  less  Tons, 
than  1918)  .  530,000,000 


30,000,000 

500,000,000 

195,000,000 

305,000,000 

8,125,000 

10,900,000 


Stocks  on  hand  January  1 . 

Coal  production  required  for  1919 . 

Coal  production  Jan.  1  to  June  14,  1919. 

Quantity  to  be  produced  during  remain¬ 
ing  28  weeks  . 

Average  weekly  production  first  24 

weeks  . 

Average  tonnage  which  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  weekly  during  coming  28  weeks 

“To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mines  must  be  increased  2,775,000  tons 
each  week!  How  can  this  be  done?  By  buying 
your  coal  now.  This  is  the  only  way  to  increase 
production. 

If  production  is  not  stimulated  now,  somebody 
will  have  no  coal  this  winter.  Will  it  be  you? 

“Do  not  think  we  are  alarmists.  The  figures 
quoted  above  are  accurate.  They  are  the  official 
figures  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

[The  above  figures  refer  to  soft  coal  only.— 
F.  W.  S.] 

“Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  public  as 
i ol  lows : 

‘“Buy  now— in  August  or  the  Autumn  will  be 
too  late.  A  big  coal  shortage  is  coming.  Thousands 
of  miners  are  going  back  to  Europe.  Coal  produc- 
has  fallen  off  considerably  and  a  shortage  of  many 
million  tons  looks  probable.  My  advice  to  con¬ 
sumers  is  to  buy  nottr  while  they  can  get  a  selection 
and  delivery.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that,  as  I  see 
the  situation,  we  are  likely  to  experience  a  coal 
famine  in  the  Fall.’ 

“These  are  all  facts.  Consider  them. 

Quick  action  being  so  apparent,  we  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  you  buy  your  coal  NOW,  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  having  it  next  winter.” 


1  wo  Old  True  Sayings. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
Cheating  never  prospers. 


PRICES  AT  PERNAMBUCO. 

Both  Gas  and  Steam  Coal  Has  Been  Selling 
for  About  $41  Per  Ton. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  the  American  Consul  at  Per¬ 
nambuco,  Brazil,  has  transmitted  to  Washington 
the  following  report  on  the  coal  trade  of  that  port: 

The  coals  used  for  bunkering  steamships  are 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  from  the  United  States 
and  North  Country  from  England.  Cardiff  coal  has 
not  been  shipped  into  Pernambuco  for  some  time, 
although  it  is  preferred  for  bunkering  purposes,  and 
no  doubt  when  things  are  normal  it  will  be  im¬ 
ported  again  to  a  great  extent.  Recently  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  coal,  either  gas  or  steam  coal,  has 
been  about  £8  10s.  ($41.36)  per  ton,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  reduced  consid¬ 
erably  within  a  short  period. 

The  gas  works  in  Pernambuco  are  managed  by 
the  tramways,  and  they  have  been  receiving  coal 
roni  Lancashire,  although  in  June  last  year  a  ship- 
ment  came  from  Newport  News.  The  price  of 
American  coal  alongside  quay  was  practically  that 
given  above.  The  gas  company  is  said  to  consume 
a  great  deal  of  wood  in  gas  production.  The  tram¬ 
ways  have  been  generating  their  power  from  wood 
for  some  time,  and  until  coal  returns  to  a  normal 
figure  they  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 

The  local  rate  for  unloading  a  steamer  with  the 
use  of  winches  and  winchmen  in  2  milreis  (50  cents 
United  States  currency)  per  ton,  and  that  for  a 
sailer  varies  between  2  and  3  milreis,  according  to 
facilities  offered  by  the  ship’s  gear,  as  there  are 
times  when  the  master  of  a  sailer  refuses  to  allow 
the  use  of  the  winch.  In  any  case,  the  price  for  the 
latter  can  be  reckoned  at  3  milreis. 

The  import  duty  on  cial  at  present  is  2  per  cent, 
on  a  fixed  value  of  20  milreis  per  ton.  The  cus¬ 
toms  authorities  are  endeavoring  to  base  the  duty 
on  the  invoice  value,  but  up  to  the  present  no  change 
has  been  made.  There  is  also  1  milreis  per  ton 
paid  by  the  ship  to  the  port  works  as  a  conservancy 
tax,  and  another  tax  of  4  milreis  per  ton,  which 
is,  for  the  present,  in  abeyance,  as  the  port  authori¬ 
ties  can  not  collect  this  latter  amount  until  an  official 
coal  depot  is  made  by  the  port  works. 


There  s  a  sucker  born  every  minute,”  and  there 
are  some  in  the  coal  trade.  How  about  the  $2, 
Harry,  which  you  sent  in  advance  for  a  book  which 
never  came,  relying  on  a  past  and  gone  reputation? 


With  the  mine  workers  in  this  country  confronted 
by  the  worst  drouth  they  have  ever  experienced  it 
is  interesting  to  note  by  a  press  dispatch  from  Lon- 
don  that  the  South  Wales  branch  of  the  Working¬ 
men  s  Club,  composed  of  coal  miners,  has  bought  a 
brewery  with  a  capacity  0f  300  barrels  a  week. 


July  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below : 

Date.  Year.  Name  and  Location.  Killed. 

10,  1902.  Rolling  Mill  mine,  Johnstown,  Pa . 112 

13,  1911.  Sykesville  mine,  Sykesville,  Pa .  21 

23,  1892.  York  Farm  mine,  Pottsville,  Pa .  IS 

24,  1912.  Superba  mine,  Evans  Station,  Pa .  15 


CAROLINA,  CLINCHFIELD  &  OHIO  RY.  TONNAGE. 

During  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917  and  1918 
Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.,  by  months,  were : 

1915.  1916. 

January  .  154,624  181,189 

February  .  132,616  198,735 

March  .  134,652  224,386 

April  .  141,594  185,292 

May  .  143,502  186,332 

June  .  135,396  182,064 

July  .  147,154  136,118 

August  .  165,264  153,053 

September  .  164,398  189,533 

October  .  173,343  224,216 

November  .  178,191  222,263 

December  .  167,270  238,461 

Total  . 1,838,004  2,322,642 

Tonnage  carried  during  1918  increased  225,382 
pared  with  the  preceding  year. 


The  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  has  increased  its  annual  dues,  effective 
July  1,  to  the  following  basis:  Dealers  handling 
5,000  tons  or  more  per  year,  $30;  3,000  to  5,000,  $20  • 
1,000  to  3,000  tons,  $15;  less  than  1,000  tons,  $10. 


shipments  of 

coal  over  the 

1917. 

1918. 

269,181 

212,211 

212,375 

269,472 

236,303 

239,709 

230,407 

213,103 

237,403 

224,765 

235,208 

236,207 

191.824 

239.986 

247,392 

219,936 

220,906 

282,325 

226,036 

279,441 

208,719 

251,581 

195,735 

278,133 

2,721,487 

2,946,869 

tons,  or  8.2  ; 

per  cent,  com- 

IRWIN  VALLEY  GAS  COAL  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


High-Grade  Gas  and  Steam  Coals 

WIDENER  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

W.  P.  Toomey,  the  only  dealer  at  Chews  Landing, 
N.  J.,  was  in  the  city  last  week  looking  up  his  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal.  He  reports  business  very  brisk  and 
along  with  all  other  retailers  reports  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  larger  family 
sizes. 

G.  Grande  is  the  name  of  a  new  retail  coal  dealer 
who  has  started  in  business  at  Norristown.  He  has 
leased  the  property  formerly  occupied  by  Mann  Bros, 
as  a  scrap  iron  yard  at  the  foot  of  Franklin  street. 
The  yard  has  ample  siding  connection  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  RR..  Schuylkill  Division. 

H.  J.  Robinhold,  of  the  city  sales  office  of  the 
Reading,  spent  a  couple  of  days  recently  at  his  old 
home  at  Port  Clinton,  Pa.  While  there  he  took  an 
hour  or  two  to  size  up  the  fine  trout  streams  there¬ 
abouts  and  reported  conditions  fine,  but  as  the  season 
closes  on  the  15th  of  this  month  he  will  have  to 
hurry. 

Geo.  R.  Reifsnyder,  of  the  Reading  sales  force, 
has  been  going  about  with  both  hands  well  bandaged, 
which  was  due  to  an  encounter  with  wild  parsnips 
which  he  endeavored  to  uproot  on  his  farm.  The 
infection  was  quite  painful  at  times  and  George  has 
resolved  that  he  will  hereafter  stick  exclusively  to 
the  tame  variety. 

F.  A.  Depue  at  1717  N.  American  street.  The 
work  was  planned  for  early  spring,  when  business 
was  somewhat  dull.  During  the  present  rush  Mr. 
Depue  will  have  to  unload  considerably  from  the 
railroad  yard.  However,  after  it  is  completed  he 
will  have  five  fine  bins  and  the  yard  cemented  all 
over,  which  will  assist  him  greatly  in  caring  for  his 
rapidly  increasing  trade. 

H.  Bartram  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cort- 
right  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building,  was  recently 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  slight  surgical  operation. 
A  few  weeks  ago  while  occupying  a  sleeping  com¬ 
partment  in  a  Pullman  on  the  way  to  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields  the  air  brakes  were  suddenly 
applied,  with  the  result  that  he  received  a  severe 
bump  on  the  head.  While  considered  trivial  at  the 
moment,  he  later  developed  what  he  thought  was  a 
boil  and  an  examination  proved  it  to  be  an  infection 
which  required  a  visit  to  the  hospital  to  correct. 
Fortunately  the  wound  has  now  thoroughly  healed. 

The  retail  dealers  in  Norristown  have  been  an¬ 
noyed  more  than  usual  this  spring  by  irregular  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  to  individuals.  Ordinarily  they  do  not 
complain  of  heads  of  firms  who  procure  coal  for 
their  own  use,  but  even  here  they  have  a  valid  claim, 
as  they  maintain  expensive  yards  the  year  round  and 
take  the  production  at  all  times.  The  chief  source 
of  trouble  has  been  that  the  distribution  of  coal  has 
been  extended  more  than  ever  to  employees  of  firms 
and  in  quite  a  few  instances  to  persons  who  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  manufacturers,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  friendship  with  some  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tives. 


Inland  Demurrage  Rates  Reduced. 

A  reduction  in  demurrage  rates  at  inland  points 
has  been  ordered  by  Director  General  Hines  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  effective  July  20.  The  or¬ 
der  does  not  apply  to  cars  detained  at  tidewater 
and  lake  ports. 

The  new  rates  will  be  $2  per  day  for  each  of  the 
first  four  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  free  time, 
and  $5  per  day  for  each  succeeding  day.  The  average 
agreement  will  be  applied  to  cars  held  for  loading 
as  well  as  for  unloading,  but  the  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  agreement  will  be  separate. 

The  present  demurrage  charges  are  $3  per  day 
for  each  of  the  first  four  days  after  expiration  of 
free  time,  $6  per  day  for  each  of  the  next  three 
days,  and  $10  per  day  for  each  succeeding  day. 


The  Liberty  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co,  now  has  its 
plant  at  Greenpoint  in  full  working  order.  Anthony 
O’Boyle,  the  well-known  transportation  man  of  1 
Broadway,  and  his  son,  Joseph  F.  O’Boyle,  are  man¬ 
aging  same. 


ILLINOIS  COAL  PRODUCTION. 


Production  during  past  few  years  has  been : 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  6,101,484 

7,059,672 

7,709,842 

7,151,438 

February  . 

.  4,624,608 

7,295,853 

6,927,510 

7,420,893 

March  . 

.  4,752,467 

6,034,778 

7,414,860 

7,804,880 

April  . 

.  3,461,450 

2,728,120 

6,108,525 

6,691,457 

May  . 

.  3,307,916 

3,607,507 

7,190,070 

7,434,884 

June  . 

.  3,771,428 

3,755,002 

7,190,886 

7,659,800 

July  . 

.  3,922,707 

3,934,914 

7,081,164 

8,113,947 

August  . 

.  4,327,453 

4,941,314 

6,994,872 

8.030,686 

September  . 

.  5,136,941 

5,683,600 

6,598,971 

7,720,454 

October  . 

.  5,931.347 

6,682,117 

7,339,515 

8,205,317 

November  . 

.  5,835,871 

6,668,805 

8,115,879 

6,462,375 

December  . 

.  6,647,985 

6,950,611 

7,375,866 

5,747,930 

Total  . 

. 57,821,657 

65,342,293 

86,056,960 

88,445,979 

INDIANA  COAL  PRODUCTION. 

Total  numbers  of  tons  of  coal  produced  by  shipping  mines  in  Indiana  during 


the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918: 


1917.  1918. 

January  .  2,285,266  2,160,116 

February  .  2,012,431  2,346,568 

March  .  2,133,356  2,439,492 

April  .  1,802,133  2,336,122 

May  .  2,177,593  2,527,142 

June  .  2,154,733  2,626,398 

July  .  2,094,030  2,922,510 


1917.  1918. 

August  .  2,079,984  2,910,416 

September  .  2,046,371  2,630,646 

October  .  2,399,642  2,989,012 

November  .  2,547,698  2,358,624 

December  .  2,343,945  2,065,655 

Total  . 26,077,182  30,312,701 


CLEVELAND  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS. 


Month. 
January  . 
February  . 
March  . . . 
April 

May  . 

June  . 

July  . 

August  .  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


Rail  Receipts. 

_ _ A _ 

r- Anthracite.-^  r~ Bituminous.-^ 
1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

35,723  9,908  564,411  446,210 
5,076  14,470  585,365  491,634 
11,574  3,001  628,724  643,474 
11,561  3,876  699,463  682,157 
308,440  1,948  607,529  501,959 
20,837  13,205  425,559  539,408 
4,742  23,080  378,862  628,889 
8,705  7,659  469,445  626,272 
6,627  25,585  308,465  746,503 
.  7,982  18,358  424,222  703,302 

.  6,971  12,914  452,489  712,037 
10,599  6,914  422,875  27,232 


Lake  Shipments, 

- ,  Bituminous. 

, - Coke. - *  , - A - \ 

1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

69,515  40,161  . 

56,826  60,380  . 

74,925  81,147  . 

89.987  60,242  76,820  . 

75,335  37,343  97,147  243,273 
74,124  56,608  141,227  278,829 

76.988  38,994  151,263  315,782 
145,684  39,423  166,288  932,056 

79,588  34,678  188,282  466,475 
100,659  35,189  208,287  230,167 
74,470  20,127  178,890  166,061 
55,107  21,167  16,123  2,901 


Tonnage  forwarded  by  rail  in  1918  was : 


January  . 

Anthracite. 

.  730 

Bituminous. 

979 

February  . 

.  673 

14,470 

March . 

.  112 

3,001 

April  . 

.  55 

3,876 

May  . 

.  227 

1,948 

June  . 

.  189 

13,205 

juiy . ; . 

.  94 

23,080 

August  . 

7,659 

September  . 

.  248 

25,585 

October  . 

18,358 

November  . 

.  174 

12,914 

December  . 

.  109 

6,914 

Coke. 

4,753 

1,832 

7,595 

12,241 

18,285 

14,688 

21,209 

67,956 

18,487 

17,504 

24,939 

16,036 


Bituminous  coal  received  by  lake  in  1918  was :  April,  180,307  tons ;  May, 
5,262  tons ;  July,  6,000  tons ;  August,  7,700  tons ;  September,  3,600  tons. 


. 


BEECH  CREEK  COAL  TONNAGE. 

Tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  shipped  from  the  central  Pennsylvania  region 
over  the  Beech  Creek  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  during  the 
calendar  year  1918  decreased  1,554,901  tons,  or  13.6  per  cent,  compared  with 
tonnage  carried  during  1917.  Shipments  by  months  for  several  years  were 


as  below : 

Cars, 


Month. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1918. 

January  . 

. . .  997,089 

925,656 

1,144,186 

1,111,389 

738,043 

14,952 

February  . . . . 

. . .  872,585 

768,659 

1,135,659 

868,459 

764,878 

15,222 

March  . 

...  1,069,001 

835,524 

1,122,881 

1,107,841 

961,086 

19,146 

April  . 

. . .  395,006 

739,748 

836,406 

909,293 

823,320 

16,269 

May  . 

. . .  560,591 

808,973 

799,987 

953,862 

814,538 

16,201 

June  . 

. . .  702,989 

794,167 

832,045 

916,274 

772,158 

15,517 

July  . 

. . .  821,818 

841,036 

883,443 

888,061 

830,374 

16,731 

August  . 

. . .  801,141 

908,524 

952,964 

973,452 

917,410 

18,065 

September  . . . 

. . .  769,760 

940,491 

885,882 

885,312 

902,125 

18,065 

October  . 

. . .  824,875 

1,043,314 

983,524 

1,069,731 

920,237 

17,948 

November  ... 

. . .  799,166 

1,121,859 

1,013,954 

899,042 

698,314 

13,597 

December  . . . 

. . .  860,987 

1,136,252 

927,893 

795,512 

680,849 

13,021 

Total  .... 

...  9,471,697 

10,864,203 

11,518.824 

11,378,233 

9,823,332 

194,733 
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I  COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net.  , 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
•  160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pei  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners'  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO„  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


D.  de  L.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 


17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1427  Whitehall 

Write  us  tor  prices  on  all 

standard  grades  of  EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 


ANTHRACITE  and 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


PIPER’S  SONMAN 


All  inquiries  will  receive  immediate  reply  by 
Telephone,  Telegraph  or  Letter 


MALCOLM  BAXTER,  JR.,  President  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’l  Supt. 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
LONACONING,  MARYLAND 

Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 

Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  2*73  RECTOR 


JTBAOe  L 


POTTS  RUN 

COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

High  Grade  Bituminous  Coal 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WM.  A.  WEBB,  President 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 


NEW  YORK,  No.  I  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

“EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


*  6 


PORTAGE  COAL 


9  9 


From  Central  Pennsylvania  Region— a  high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  steam  coal.  Georges  Creek  (Md.)  High  Grade  Steam  Coal.  Also  West  Virginia  gas  and 

steam  coed.  We  have  the  coal,  awaiting  your  order,  and  can  ship  immediately. 

JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Johnstown,  F*a. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Street  SHIPPERS  J.  IN.  Crichton,  Sec.  Treas. 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE. 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success.”  Watch  Our  Advertisements. 
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ROWE  HIGH-HOIST  TRUCK. 


New  Two-Ton  Model  That  Affords  the 
Dealer  Two  Hoisting  Positions. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  depict  the  new 
two-ton  Rowe  high  hoist  dump  truck,  manufactured 
by  the  Rowe  Motor  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
One  illustration  shows  the  body  elevated  to  first 
position  for  dumping,  the  other  shows  body  in  sec¬ 
ond  position.  The  hoist  is  operated  by  power  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  truck  motor. 


Rowe  in  First  Elevation. 


One  particular  advantage  which  will  appeal  to 
coal  men  who  understand  the  advantage  of  keeping 
trucks  employed  in  the  summer  months  in  contract¬ 
ing  work  is  the  two  position  hoist  body  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  the  first  position  is  suitable  for  the  hauling 
of  stone,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  while  the  second  position 
raises  the  body  to  a  height  that  permits  of  chuting 
the  coal  in  over  some  distance  of  ground.  This  is 
particularly  desirable  when  the  chute  hole  leading  to 
the  customers’  cellar  is  located  some  distance  back 
from  the  curb  or  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  coal 
over  a  stretch  of  lawn. 


Rowe  in  Second  Elevation. 


OHIO  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Ohio  customs  district,  by  months,  during 
calendar  years,  1917  and  1918,  were: 


Anthracite- - ,  . - Bituminous - ,  , - Coke- 


Month. 

1917.* 

1918. 

1917. 

1918.' 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

4 

40,247 

2,108 

5,650 

1,510 

February  .... 

March . 

12,177 

10,149 

1,127 

794 

April  . 

8.769 

1 

227,055 

251,162 

15,893 

20,088 

May  . 

9,836 

922 

612,095 

854,173 

30,159 

19,461 

June  . 

66 

2 

793,230 

964,859 

20,534 

2 

July . 

97 

18,024 

662,928 

1,077,540 

13,276 

16,623 

August  . 

19,481 

1,165,928 

1,232,716 

23,089 

17,853 

September  . . . 

23,088 

8,591 

721,549 

1,078,818 

16,682 

18,494 

October  . 

25,565 

8 

1,132,612 

940,926 

24,108 

21,323 

November  . . . 

8,770 

7,357 

889,301 

662,408 

22,916 

20,721 

December  . . . 

67 

16 

368,286 

186,804 

25,911 

5,698 

Total  ... 

96,739 

34,925 

6,625,409 

7,261,663 

199,345 

142,467 

GIRARD  ESTATE  PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS. 


The  1918  report  of  James  Archbald,  mining  engineer  and  agent  of  the 
Girard  Estate,  shows  that,  counting  pea  as  small  coal,  the  shipments  of  large  and 
small  coal  from  the  Girard  operations  have  been  as  follows: 


f - Large 

Tons. 

uoai. - \ 

Per  Cent. 

Tons. 

CUul.  "  ^ 

Per  Cent. 

In  1918 . 

. 2,763,916 

52.58 

1,590,851 

47.42 

1917 . ... 

. 1.825,762 

55.80 

1,446,450 

44.20 

1916 . 

. 1,480,829 

54.48 

1,237,283 

45.52 

1915 . 

. 1,145,941 

58.42 

815,622 

41.58 

1914 . 

. 1.079.818 

56.74 

823,126 

43.26 

1910 . 

. 1,096,574 

58.37 

782,056 

41.63 

1905 . 

. 1,068,540 

58.62 

754,358 

41.38 

1900 . 

.  627,093 

57.41 

465,263 

42.59 

1895 . 

. 1,056,653 

70.95 

432,705 

29.05 

1890 . 

. 1,042,215 

79.37 

270,881 

20.63 

1885 . 

.  919,138 

80.55 

221,996 

19.45 

1880 . 

. 1,104,097 

88.21 

147,588 

11.79 

1875..... . 

.  644,557 

91.48 

59,987 

8.52 

1870 . 

.  455,168 

96.43 

16,830 

3.57 

1865 

.  240,466 

100.00 

1863 . 

.  40,789 

100.00 

Tonnage  for  1900  curtailed  by  strike. 

Excluding  the  coal  reclaimed  from  culm  banks,  the  proportions  of  large 
and  small  coal  have  been  as  follows: 


, - Large  Coal. - 

Tons.  Per  Cent. 

^  f - * - Small  • 

Tons. 

Goal. - \ 

Per  Cent. 

1918.. 

.1,626,228 

59.74 

1,096,125 

40.26 

1917.. 

.1,671,089 

61.01 

1,068,143 

38.99 

1916. . 

.1,427,267 

58,99 

992,135 

41.01 

1915.. 

.1,125,503 

61.46 

705,652 

38.54 

1914.. 

.1,057,694 

60.97 

677,062 

39.03 

1910. . 

.1,080,600 

63.61 

618,188 

36.39 

1905.. 

.1,054,403 

62.99 

619,588 

37.01 

1900.. 

.  625,422 

63.31 

362,227 

36.69 

1897. . 

.  852.895 

70.71 

353,213 

29.29 

Tonnage  for  1900  curtailed  by  strike. 

COAL  RECLAIMED  FROM  CULM  BANKS. 

Per  Lent. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Total 

of  Total 

V  car. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Shipment. 

Year. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Shipment. 

1890 . 

6,907 

08 

.53 

1912 . 

409,907  13 

20.86 

1900 . 

.  104,707 

04 

9.59 

1913 . 

204,152  08 

10.32 

1905 . 

.  148,906 

04 

8.17 

1914 . 

168,187 

8.84 

1906 . 

.  202,203 

12 

11.82 

1915 . 

130,408  08 

6.65 

1907 . 

.  201,546 

03 

9.66 

1916 . 

298,709  10 

10.99 

1908 . 

.  247,635 

03 

12.63 

1917 . 

.  532,975  16 

16.29 

1909 . 

.  147,730 

02 

8.40 

1918 . 

.  632,414  08 

18.85 

1910 . 

.  179,842 

04 

9.57 

Total. 

.5,102,595  09 

1911 . 

.  353,665 

08 

16.36 

The  body  and  hoist  attachment  is  mounted  on  the 
Rowe  two-ton  short  chassis,  with  a  wheel  base  of 
115$4  inches,  which  makes  it  possible  to  turn  within 
a  very  limited  space.  This  is  a  very  desirable  and 
important  feature  when  used  for  hauling  coal  as 
the  truck  can  be  backed  up  to  the  curb  in  a  very 
narrow  street  and  its  load  delivered  without  imped¬ 
ing  traffic.  This  feature  is  also  desirable  when  the 
truck  is  used  for  hauling  stone,  gravel,  etc.,  in  and 
around  building  operations  where  the  operating 
space  is  often  very  limited. 


\V.  E.  Otto  &  Co.  have  taken  over  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  formerly  conducted  by  C.  E.  Cornish,  at  Na¬ 
ples,  N.  Y.  The  general  offices  of  Otto  &  Co.  are 
located  at  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


COAL  AND  COKE  EXPORTS  FROM  BUFFALO 


/ - Anthracite - , 

, - Bi  tuminous - > 

/ - - 

Coke- - ^ 

Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917.. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

193,424 

178,151 

232,769 

244,635 

33,746 

33,198 

February  .... 

189,367 

169,347 

279,972 

324,598 

36,036 

37,814 

March  . 

244,575 

246,526 

345,376 

420,758 

57,713 

56,598 

April . 

222,643 

172,055 

19,360 

431,537 

4,083 

33,305 

May  . 

248,482 

175,520 

319,438 

305,230 

42,326 

36,029 

June  . 

358,551  • 

•  172,552 

576,525 

239,697 

60,471 

44,970 

July  . 

174,654 

181,042 

193,068 

264,539 

11,917 

58,718 

August  . 

427,624 

176,943 

265,037 

246,877 

28,267 

38,688 

September  . . 

191,906 

193,206 

164,794 

245,817 

22,046 

38,263 

October  . 

193,017 

224,399 

212,643 

289,894 

27,697 

52,928 

November  . . . 

137,867 

264,122 

150,506 

280,079 

20,437 

47,966 

December  . . . 

329,898 

177,799 

261,915 

297,616 

28,303 

38,819 

Total  . . . 

2,911,208 

2,331.662 

3,026,403 

3,602,380 

373,042 

517,296 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 
Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 


EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St.  Reading,  Pa. 


KENNETH  W.  McNEIL.  PRESIDENT 


WILLIS  G.  TOWNES.  V.-P.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 


THE  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL  &  SONS  CO. 


ANTHRACITE 


COAL 


BITUMINOUS 


I  7846  ) 

N.  Y.  PHONES  7847  '  BOWLING  GREEN 
1  7848 


THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 
IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

General  Office:  McNEIL  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Pari*  Office  147  Avenue  Malakoff  London  Office  81  Grace  Church  St. 


General  Sales  Office  1  Broadway,  New  York 
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LABOR  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Shortage  Expected  to  Assume  Serious  Pro¬ 
portions  Within  Sixty  Days. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  2.— While  a  shortage 
of  mine  workers  such  as  is  believed  to  exist  in 
West  Virginia  has  not  made  itself  felt  to  any 
appreciable  extent  as  yet,  it  is  because  demand  has 
not  reached  its  zenith.  As  long  as  mines  are  unable 
to  operate  because  of  a  paucity  of  cars,  such  as  has 
existed  in  West  Virginia  in  recent  weeks,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  the  need  of  miners  is  not  so  great  nor 
so  pressing  as  it  will  be  when  other  conditions  are 
propitious  for  a  larger  output.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  operators  that  when  market  con¬ 
ditions  are  conducive  to  a  full  production  and  when 
cars  are  equal  to  requirements,  the  lack  of  a  full 
complement  of  miners  will  be  more  patent. 

Careful  inquiry  among  producers  elicits  the  in-' 
formation  that  they  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
securing  enough  miners  to  man  their  mines  under 
favorable  conditions,  although  since  operations  have 
recovered  from  the  slump  witnessed  earlier  in  the 
year,  there  has  been  a  gradual  influx  of  miners  into 
the  State. 

From  the  time  the  mines  in  West  Virginia  began 
to  shut  down  about  January  1,  there  was  a  general 
exodus  of  miners.  Some  who  went  to  other  fields 
have  returned.  Others  are  still  returning,  but  the 
number  of  miners  now  in  the  State,  it  is  regarded  as 
certain  in  the  absence  of  exact  statistics,  is  much 
below  the  number  here  at  the  time  the  armistice  was 
signed.  The  State  Labor  Commissioner,  after  a 
cursory  investigation  recently,  made  the  statement 
that  the  number  of  foreigners  engaged  in  mining  who 
.had  left  the  State  was  under  500.  Men  in  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  familiar  with  conditions  are  inclined 
to  disagree  with  him,  however. 

5,000  More  Men  Needed. 

L.  B.  Spaun,  director  of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  for  West  Virginia,  has  given  out 
a  statement  in  which  he  declares  that  from  all  the 
reports  he  is  able  to  obtain,  more  miners  are  badly 
needed.  In  many  instances,  Mr.  Spaun  points  out, 
operators  have  agreed  to  employ  inexperienced  men 
and  to  teach  them  mining.  Mr.  Spaun  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  at  least  5,000 
miners  in  the  State,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  know, 
because  operators  have  been  filing  their  requests  for 
additional  miners  through  him. 

He  describes  the  situation  as  being  worse  than  one 
would  imagine  because  of  the  great  exodus  of  Ital¬ 
ians  and  Greeks  from  this  country,  most  of  whom 
are  miners. 

While  there  will  be  a  general  demand  for  more 
and  more  miners  as  the  season  advances,  it  is  re¬ 
garded  that  the  number  available  will  diminish  for 
the  reason  that  now  peace  is  finally  restored,  there 
will  be  a  general  migration  of  the  foreign  element 
to  European  countries.  During  the  war  foreign 
miners  reaped  a  rich  harvest  through  the  high 
wages  prevailing,  and  while  many  may  be  tempted 
to  remain  in  this  country  as  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  work  and  as  long  as  wages  remain  at  their  present 
level,  yet  there  will  be  large  contingents  returning 
to  their  native  lands  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
such  migrations  are  apt  to  come  at  a  time  when  the 
industry  needs  such  men  most.  It  is  a  little  early 
yet  to  gauge  to  what  extent  production  will  be 
affected,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
become  the  chief  problem  which  will  confront  the 
industry  within  the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

Status  of  Wage  Agreements. 

While  the  wage  contract  in  force  in  District  17 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  embracing  northern 
West  Virginia  and  the  Kanawha  field,  as  well  as 
New  River  mines  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kanawha, 
does  not  expire  until  March  30,  1920,  the  wage 
agreement  in  force  in  the  New  River  district  will 
be  automatically  terminated  with  the  proclamation  of 
peace.  For  the  last  three  weeks  operators  and 
miners  of  the  New  River  district  have  been  in  con¬ 
ference  over  a  new  wage  agreement. 

The  joint  scale  committee  during  the  meetings 


here,  lasting  over  a  period  of  several  days,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  an  agreement  as  to  many  clauses 
of  the  new  contract,  and  succeeded  even  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  tentative  agreement  as  to  wages,  which  is 
usually  the  principal  stumbling  block. 

The  operators  were  represented  by  the  following 
scale  committee:  C.  C.  Beury,  G.  H.  Caperton,  H.  M. 
Bertolet,  S.  A.  Scott,  William  McKell,  Ernest  Chil- 
son,  and  T.  L.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  River 
Association. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

C.  L.  Shaw  took  a  trip  into  New  Jersey  this  week 
and  will  look  after  business  in  New  York  before 
coming  home. 

The  price  of  coke  in  this  market  has  been  put  up 
slightly  to  keep  it  in  line  with  coal,  being  quoted  at 
$7.80  for  Connellsville  foundry,  $7.35  for  furnace, 
and  $6.20  for  low  grade. 

It  is  said  that  the  car  shortage  alone  will  soon  be 
sufficient  to  firm  up  the  bituminous  trade.  One  mine 
representative  reports  that  lately  he  has  been  get¬ 
ting  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  his  regular  allotment. 

Local  members  of  the  bituminous  trade  say  that 
if  as  many  million  tons  of  Pittsburgh  coal  have  been 
sold  for  export  as  is  reported,  this  market  will  soon 
he  buying  Ohio  No.  8  in  quantity  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

The  anthracite  situation  in  Rochester  is  claimed 
to  be  much  better  than  the  average  over  the  country. 
A  leading  paper  there  says  that  the  principal  dealers 
report  that  they  now  have  few  customers  who  have 
not  laid  in  their  winter’s  coal. 

The  harbor  fueling  business  has  been  pretty  good 
this  season,  though  now  is  the  beginning  of  the  dull 
period.  Only  two  scows  are  now  operated,  one  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  one  by  Pickands,  Mather  & 
Co.  Prices  to  vessel  bunkers,  delivered,  are  $5.10 
for  three-quarter  and  $5  for  mine-run. 

Miss  Ella  Amelia  Davis,  well  known  in  the  local 
bituminous  trade,  was  lately  married  in  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  where  her  family  located  last  year,  to  Robert 
H.  Freeman,  of  that  place.  She  was  connected  with 
the  office  of  the  Seneca  C.  M.  Co.  in  the  days  of 
C.  H.  Polley,  and  took  a  position  with  W.  B.  Nicol 
&  Co.  on  its  separation  from  the  Seneca  company, 
which  she  retained  till  going  West. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

The  Argentine  transport  Chaco  has  arrived  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  her  sister  ship,  Guardia  National, 
has  sailed  with  chemicals  and  small  arms  and-  will 
call  at  Norfolk  to  take  on  a  considerable  cargo  of 
coal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
England  Fuel  Oil  Co.,  held  the  other  day,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  to  change  the  capitalization  of  the 
company.  The  company  has  just  arranged  to  greatly 
enlarge  its  capacity  for  handling  fuel  oil. 

Charles  W.  Mills,  a  coal  operator  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  been  touring  the  Orient,  engaged  passage 
on  the  steamer  City  of  Rangoon,  which  arrived  in 
Boston  the  other  day  from  the  Far  East,  but  at  Gil- 
braltar  he  decided  that  the  Rangoon  was  too  slow 
and  forfeited  his  passage,  going  through  Spain  and 
France  to  England,  where  he  took  a  fast  liner  for 
New  York. 

* 

What  action  is  to  be  taken  on  the  disposition  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  continues  to  puzzle  the  trade, 
but  is  a  topic  of  ever-current  interest  because  of 
the  great  importance  of  this  waterway  for  coal-laden 
craft  of  all  types.  The  pull  for  having  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buy  it  outright  and  develop  it  is  stronger  than 
ever,  apparently,  but  there  also  is  another  current 
running  in  the  oposite  direction.  From  inside  in¬ 
formation  obtained  this  week,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Government  before  long  will  buy  the  canal — and 
when  this  has  been  done  the  develoments  will  follow 
in  due  season.  The  Navy  Department  wants  this 
inland  waterway,  and  that  should  be  a  “last  straw” 
to  add  to  the  commercial  demand. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  for  rebuilding  the  tipple  destroyed  not  long 
ago  by  fire  at  Holden. 

Milton  B.  Scanlon,  of  the  Grafton  Fuel  Co., 
Grafton,  expects  very  shortly  to  retire  from  the 
mining  business  and  to  engage  in  the  coal  broker¬ 
age  business  in  New  York  City. 

The  Elk  Lick  Coal  Co.  has  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  tipple  which  has  been  under  construc¬ 
tion  near  Richwood  in  Nicholas  County.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  shortly  begin  shipments  from  the  Sewell 
seam. 

A  change  has  been  made  by  the  Colcord  Coal  Co. 
in  the  location  of  its  general  offices  at  Charleston, 
which  have  been  moved  from  the  Union  Trust  build¬ 
ing  to  the  Kanawha  National  Flank  building.  H.  W. 
Stephens  is  resident  manager. 

Operations  will  be  resumed  very  shortly  by  the 
Thacker  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  has  large  opera¬ 
tions  in  Mingo  County.  The  mines  have  been  shut 
down  since  February  1.  This  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  controlled  by  T.  E.  Houston  of  Cincinnati. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  about  two  months  ago 
the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  of  Welch,  acquired 
the  mines  and  holdings  of  the  Standard  Pocahontas 
Coal  Co.,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  tons 
a  month.  Plans  are  being  matured  to  double  that 
capacity. 

The  work  of  installing  electrical  equipment  at  the 
various  plants  of  the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  in  the 
Morgantown  field,  is  nearly  completed.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  depend  almost  entirely  on  electrical  power, 
which  will  be  secured  from  a  long-distance  transmis¬ 
sion  line. 

Directors  of  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  operating 
12  mines  in  Raleigh  County,  made  a  special  trip  from 
Philadelphia  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  large 
celebration  held  at  Glen  White  on  July  4  in  honor 
of  returned  soldiers.  They  made  the  trip’  in  a 
special  train  ori  the  evening  of  July  2. 

More  coal  was  loaded  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  during  the  week  ending  June  21  than  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  the  record  being  almost 
equal  to  the  previous  record.  During  the  week  end¬ 
ing  July  27,  1918,  14,098  cars  were  loaded;  in  the 
following  week  13,479  cars.  The  week  ending  June 
21,  1919,  saw  13,735  cars  loaded.  According  to  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  following  loads  were  hauled:  New  River, 
3,308;  Kanawha,  2,828;  Coal  River,  1,111;  Guyan 
Valley,  4,604;  Kentucky,  1,894  cars. 

- * -  *  v 

Central  Pennsylvania  Contracts. 

Operators  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  re¬ 
ported  to  the  National  Coal  Association  contract 
sales  totaling  1,183,858  tons  during  the  period  June 
14  to  20,  inclusive,  made  as  follows: 

At  $2.45,  8,400  tons ;  at  $2.50,  284,300  tons ;  at 
$2.51,  55,050  tons;  at  $2.52,  103,884  tons;  at  $2.53, 
1,700  tons  ;  at  $2.55,  12,000  tons  ;  at  $2.56,  62,620  tons; 
at  $2.60,  550  tons ;  at  $2.64,  56,400  tons ;  at  $2.65, 
7,200  tons ;  at  $2.70,  27,200  tons ;  at  $2.71,  35,200  tons ; 
at  $2.75,  41,120  tons;  at  $2.80,  44,750  tons;  at  $2.85, 
5.400  tons ;  at  $2.90,  600  tons ;  at  $2.95,  338,034  tons ; 
at  $2.98,  29,500  tons ;  at  $2.99,  7,000  tons ;  at  $3.05, 
500  tons;  at  $3.10,  500  tons;  at  $3,142,  22,000  tons; 
at  $3.15,  6,000  tons;  at  $3.41,  2,225  tons;  and  at  $3.50, 
1,725  tons. 

Spot  sales  of  materially  less  volume  were  made 
at  prices  ranging,  it  is  stated,  from  $2.00,  for  a  small 
amount,  to  $3.70. 


The  high  price  of  hay  is  a  very  real  problem  for 
the  retail  dealers  now.  Surely,  the  honest  farmer  is 
“getting  his”  on  the  easily  produced  hay  crop,  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  the  more  costly  staples 
of  the  farm.  No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for  polit¬ 
ical  orators  to  appeal  to  our  sympathies  on  behalf 
of  the  agriculturalist.  He  seems  well  taken  care  of 
at  the  present  time,  striking  a  fair  average,  we  may 
appropriately  say,  in  comparison  with  the  situation 
years  ago  when  he  undoubtedly  did  have  much  to 
contend  with. 
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C  W  &  F 

announces  the  addition  of 

PYROLITE 

Franklin  County  Coal 

to  the  coeds  now  mined  by  it,  which  include 

WILMINGTON  BENTON 

ORIENT 

ROYAL  THAYER  HICKORY  HILL 

Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Company  has 
taken  over,  through  the  formation  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Mining  Company,  the  properties  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Company,  former  producers  of  'Pyrolite.  This  plant  is 
of  the  most  modern  design  and  completely  equipped  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin  Coal  Company  in  coal  preparation. 

Pyrolite  customers  know  the  splendid  reputation  and 
unvarying  high  quality  of  this  coal.  They  will  be  glad 
to  know  also  that  Mr.  George  Thomson  has  joined  the 
C.  W.  &  F.  organization  and  will  give  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  Pyrolite  patrons. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

W.  M.  W.  Spring,  president  of  the  Spring  Coal 
Co.,  was  among  the  New  York  visitors  last  w'eek. 

John  K  Traub  has  joined  the  sales  organization 
of  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  local  office. 

We  note  that  Colonel  Bawer  was  one  of  the  ushers 
at  the  recent  wedding  of  John  McE.  Bowman,  the 
youthful  czar  of  the  hotel  world. 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  has  been  enjoying  one  of  the 
deep-sea  fishing  trips  of  which  he  is  fond;  cruising 
in  a  chartered  yacht  away  off  Barnegat. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  was 
among  the  week’s  visitors  from  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Steamship  Association,  as  agents 
for  the  Shipping  Board,  has  begun  the  distribution 
of  checks  covering  the  payment  of  premiums  on 
bunker  coal  supplied  on  the  Shipping  Board’s  order 
to  vessels  in  New  York  harbor  during  the  war. 

Thomas  J.  Howard,  the  well-known  transportation 
man,  has  moved  from  the  office  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Washington  building,  which  he  occupied  for 
many  years,  to  room  128,  on  the  sixth  floor,  over¬ 
looking  Battery  Park. 

A  prominent  New  York  concern  engaged  in  steam¬ 
ship  bunkering  at  foreign  and  domestic  ports,  is 
arranging  to  secure  oil  agencies,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  continue  its  business  relations  with  the  different 
steamship  lines  by  supplying  them  with  whatever  fuel 
they  may  decide  to  operate  their  boats  with. 

John  L.  Binder  is  now  covering  New  York  State 
in  the  interest  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Binder  is  a  West  Pointer,  who  was  recently 
relieved  from  service  after  a  year  of  active  duty 
as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry.  He  takes  naturally  to 
the  coal  business  as  his  father  has  long  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  mining  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $750,000  to  $850,000. 

William  G.  Sharp,  president  of  the  United  States 
Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co.,  who  died  at  Bos¬ 
ton  last  Wednesday,  was  formerly  for  a  number  of 
years  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Fairmont  Coal 
Co.  and  associated  interests,  with  office  at  No.  1 
Broadway,  this  city. 

Coal  men  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  Bul¬ 
letin  177  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  deals  with 
the  decrease  and  ultimate  production  of  oil  wells 
with  notes  on  the  valuation  of  oil  properties.  Briefly, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  value  of  oil  properties,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  in  advance  what  reserves  of  oil  there 
may  be  in  a  given  section. 

The  coal  men  are  among  the  most  liberal  users 
of  telephone  service  and  they  will  be  interested, 
threfore,  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  which  asserts 
that  the  telephone  business  is  being  restored  to 
normal.  This  is  interesting,  at  least,  as  recognition, 
that  it  has  been  below  normal,  and  all  will  join 
in  the  hope  that  restoration  may  be  steady. 

Matthew  *Wilson,  who  recently  sold  his  coal  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  West  Side  to  William  Farrell  &  Son, 
Inc.,  has  become  treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Retail 
Coal  Co.,  in  Brooklyn.  This  is,  in  name,  a  newly- 
organized  concern,  which  has  taken  over  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  business  of  the  Commercial  Coal  Co.,  organized 
a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Moore  and  McCormack; 
the  wholesale  department  of  which  is  still  conducted 
under  the  original  name  on  State  street.  Pattison 
&  Bowns  are  now  interested  in  the  Brooklyn  enter¬ 
prise. 

John  F.  Schmadeke,  long  prominent  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  retail  trade,  died  at  his  summer  home  at  Bell- 
port,  L.  I.,  on  June  27.  Mr.  Schmadeke  was  67  years 
of  age  and  made  his  start  in  the  coal  business  in 
1879.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Kings  County  Trust 
Co.,  a  trustee  of  the  St.  Giles  Home  for  Cripples  and 
a  member  of  various  clubs.  For  several  years  past 
the  business,  one  of  the  largest  in  Brooklyn,  has  been 
conducted  as  a  corporation  and  will  be  continued 
under  the  management  of  R.  J.  Wulff  and  other 
former  associates  of  Mr.  Schmadeke. 


The  hearing  on  the  tidewater  demurrage  case, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  New  York  last 
week  before  Examiner  W.  N.  Brown  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  July  21.  Mr.  Brown  has  so  many  hear¬ 
ings  scheduled  for  this  month  that  he  was  unable  to 
spare  the  time  that  will  be  required  for  the  full 
presentation  of  the  case  in  question,  and  rather  than 
submit  the  testimony  piecemeal  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York  asked  to  have  a 
later  date  fixed.  The  action  involves  a  proposed 
reduction  in  the  demurrage  rate  and  an  increase  in 
the  free  time  on  coal  transshipped  by  water  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Rads. 

Alexander  R.  Watson,  a  well-known  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  operator,  has  branched  out  a  bit  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  New  York  as  the  representative 
of  the  .Diamond  Fuel  Co.,  of  which  he  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Watson’s  New  York 
office  is  at  170  Broadway,  and  the  company  has  al¬ 
ready  secured,  we  understand,  important  orders  in 
the  export  trade  involving  40,000  tons  to  Greece  and 
100,000  tons  to  Italy.  The  company  is  a  newly 
organized  enterprise  under  the  presidency  of  Col. 
H.  P.  Bope,  formerly  vice-president  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  Gardner  Yerkes, 
who  was  for  over  16  years  identified  with  the  oper¬ 
ating  and  traffic  departments  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railways,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Blast  Furnaces  in  Ohio  Valleys  Are  Hampered 
by  Coke  Shortage. 

Pittsburgh,  July  3.— A  serious  situation  is  con¬ 
fronting  some  of  the  larger  coke  consumers,  of  the 
Middle  West  through  the  delay  of  railroads  in 
making  deliveries. 

The  congestion  of  freight  and  lack  of  motive 
power,  and  some  consumers  say  the  added  cause  of 
an  inefficient  and  indifferent  railroad  service,  have 
brought  about  the  actual  banking  of  blast  furnaces 
because  coke  was  not  delivered.  It  has  been  going 
out  of  the  Connellsville  region  promptly  enough,  but 
by  the  time  the  coke  reaches  Oh>o  points  the  move¬ 
ment  is  retarded. 

The  deman’d,  too,  for  spot  coke  is  more  active 
this  week,  as  the  suspension  of  production  in  the 
region  over  the  holiday  period  will  shorten  up  supply 
materially,  and  buyers  have  been  vainly  trying  to  get 
a  reserve  stock  on  hand.  Spot  coke  is  much  firmer 
at  $4.25,  and  contract  sales,  while  generally  cleaned 
up  for  the  last  half,  are  firm  under  new  quotations 
at  $4.50. 

Passport  restrictions  to  foreign  countries  other 
than  England  and  France  are  being  relaxed  a  little, 
according  to  information  from  Washington,  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  coal  miners  and  others  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  native  lands.  The  scarcity  of  passenger¬ 
carrying  vessels  is  an  obstacle,  to  be  sure,  but  almost 
every  week  sees  the  fleet,  augmented  by  the  return 
of  liners  that  were  withdrawn  from  commercial 
service  during  the  war. 

A  corner’s  jury  at  Wilkes-Barre  has  decided  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  tunnel  disaster  of  June  5,  which  caused  the 
death  of  93  men.  The  victims  were  riding  to  work 
on  a  trip  of  mine  cars,  one  of  which  contained  several 
kegs  of  powder.  In  some  manner  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  explained  with  any  certainty,  the 
powder  was  ignited  and  most  of  those  on  the  train 
were  killed  or  badly  burned. 


SHIPMENTS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Movement  Through  Loading  Ports  in  First 
Half  of  1919  Makes  Poor  Showing. 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1919  the  movement 
of  bituminous  coal  through  New  York  harbor,  for 
local  delivery  and  shipment  to  New  England,  de¬ 
creased  24  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  last  half 
of  1918.  Anthracite  made  a  still  worse  showing,  the 
falling  off  amounting  to  31  per  cent. 

Below  are  figures  showing  the  number  of  cars  of 
coal  dumped  over  the  New  York  harbor  piers  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1918,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration: 


—1918- 


Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

July  . 

.  32,225 

31,155 

August  . 

.  32,417 

30,167 

September  . 

.  28,119 

30,334 

October  . . 

.  27,190 

28,503 

November  . 

.  21,834 

25,467 

December  . . . . . 

.  26,398 

25,237 

Total . 

.  168,183 

170,872 

The  monthly  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1919  are: 

, - 1919 - n 

Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


Cars. 

Cars. 

January  . . 

.  24,628 

24,120 

February  . 

.  14,727 

22,885 

March  . 

.  6,022 

11,076 

April  . 

.  20,085 

21,752 

May  . 

.  26,682 

24,449 

June  . . . . . 

.  23,800 

23,738 

Total . 

.  115,944 

128,020 

Figuring  on  the  oasis  of  50  net  tons  to  the  car,  the 
tonnage  of  coal  handled  through  the  New  York 
harbor  loading  ports  during  the  second  half  of  1918 


was : 

, - -1918’- - — < 

Anthracite.  Bituminous. 
Net  Tons.  Net  Tons. 


July  .  1,611,250  1,557,750 

August  .  1,620,850  1,508,350 

September  .  1,405,950  1,516,700 

October  .  1,359,500  1,425,150 

November  .  1,091,700  1,273,800 

December  .  1,319,900  1,261,850 

Total .  8,409,150  8,543,600 


For  the  first  six  months  of  1919  the  tonnage,  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  of  50  tons  to  the  car,  was : 


-1919- 


Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


Net  Tons. 

Net  Tons. 

January  . 

.  1,231,400 

1,206,000 

February  . 

.  736,350 

1,144,250 

March  . 

.  301,100 

553,900 

April  . 

.  1,004,250 

1,087,500 

May  . . . 

.  1,334,100 

1,222,450 

June  . 

.  1,190,000 

1,186,900 

Total . 

.  5,797,200 

6,401,000 

These  figures  show  that  the  anthracite  movement 

dropped  2,611,950  tons,  and  the  bituminous  2,142,600 
tons,  comparing  the  first  half  of  the  present  calendar 
year  with  the  preceding  six  months. 

The  big  falling  off  in  anthracite  shipments  during 
February  was  due  to  the  dull  market,  while  the  boat¬ 
men’s  strike  in  March  caused  a  further  drop  and  also 
slowed  the  bituminous  movement  down  to  less  than 
half  of  normal. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  for  New  Jersey 
territory  also  New  York  Harbor  bunker 
trade.  Applicants  must  be  high  grade  ex¬ 
perienced  men  capable  of  producing  busi¬ 
ness.  No  beginners  will  be  considered. 
Address  “Box  15,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

MANAGER  WANTED  for  large  whole¬ 
sale  coal  business  in  Philadelphia,  for  old 
house.  Good  opportunity.  Correspondence 
will  be  confidential.  Address  “Box  8,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Alleging  that  the  recent  triennial  assessment  in 
Luzerne  County  was  not  made  legally,  but  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  system  equivalent  to  a  blanket  rate  per  foot 
acre,  ranging  from  $120  to  $300  on  various  tracts, 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  filed  31  appeals  in 
the  county  court  at  Wilkes-Barre.  It  is  charged 
that  the  assessment  is  exorbitant,  is  higher  than  that 
of  other  property  and  is  based  on  the  foot  acreage 
or  cubical-content  method,  which  does  not  differ 
from  the  basis  heretofore  held  to  be  illegal. 

E.  L.  Butler,  president  of  the  Chicago  Coal  &  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  is  down  in  West  Virginia  visiting  the  Splint 
mines  represented  by  his  company. 
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BURNS  BROS 


NEW  YORK 


COALE  &  COMPANY 

MINERS  OF 

GEORGES  CREEK  BIG  VEIN  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT 

GEORGES  CREEK  TYSON  SMITHING  &  STEAM 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  LOW  VOLATILE 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  RUN-OF-MINE 

FAIRMONT  GAS  LOW  AND  MEDIUM  SULPHITE 

Third  National  Bank  Building:  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 

JOHNSTOWN  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK 


F.  B.  COOK  COAL  CO. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
t  LOW  VOLATILE  HIGH  VOLATILE 

sale"  Beck  . PRR  Brinker  Run . prr 

Conemaugh  . prr  Park  Hiii  . prr  Quick  Despatch  on  Bunker  and  Export  Coal 

Bell  Phone  No.  9 


LUTHERAN  BUILDING.  JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 


HUTCHINSON  COAL  COMPANY  of  FAIRMONT 


LINDSAY  McCANDLISH,  2nd  Vice-President 


HUTCHINSON  FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL 
HUTCHINSON  LOGAN  COUNTY  SPLINT  AND  GAS  COALS 


W.  VA. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Fred.  M.  Pfaelzer  has  this  week  been  added  to 
the  sales  force  of  the  Rialto  Coal  Co. 

James  C.  Beattie,  the  leading  coal  merchant  of 
Elwood,  Ill.,  was  a  visitor  in  the  city  early  this  week. 

P.  H.  Greenlaw,  secretary  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
districts  coal  bureau,  was  in  the  city  this  week  from 
St.  Louis. 

John  Lu,  of  the  firm  of  M.  Pupuis  &  Son,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ill.,  visited  Chicago  this  week  and  met  his 
friends  in  the  trade. 

G.  S.  Donoho,  of  the  Donoho  Coal  Co.  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  visited  Chicago  this  week  and  called  on  many 
of  his  friends  in  the  trade. 

A.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Central  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 
at  Dubuque.  Ia ,  spent  some  days  this  week  among 
his  Chicago  friends  in  the  trade. 

Henry  J.  Koeber,  president  of  Henry  Holver- 
scheid  &  Co.,  has  taken  his  family  with  him  for  a 
month’s  fishing  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Fred  Schifferle,  of  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal 
Co.,  went  to  St.  Louis,  his  old  home,  to  spend  the 
Fourth,  and  will  stay  over  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

F.  E.  Aston,  of  the  S.  &  S.  Fuel  Co.,  took  a  swing 
through  Wisconsin  last  week  and  got  back  Monday, 
reporting  satisfactory  business  for  the  season. 

G.  W.  Wolf,  salesman  for  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal 
Co.,  has  gone  to  spend  his  vacation  visiting  the  lake 
resorts  of  northern  Wisconsin,  accompanied  by  his 
family. 

W.  C.  Waddell,  in  charge  of  hard  coal  shipments 
for  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  is  on  his  vacation  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  making  a  motor  tour  of  the 
lake  resorts. 

A.  Mitchell,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co., 
and  Mrs.  Mitchell  were  made  happy  Sunday  night, 
June  29,  by  the  arrival  of  a  daughter,  whom  they 
have  christened  Ellen  Virginia. 

W.  W.  Houston  paid  a  short  stopover  visit  to  the 
trade  during  the  week  while  en  route  from  Iowa  to 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  is  president  of  the  Houston  Pan¬ 
handle  Coal  Co.  of  the  latter  city. 

Frank  R.  Westcott  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  recently  opened  office  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  and 
C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  in  Chicago. 

F.  W.  Sextro,  president  of  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  took  a  trip  to  Beaver  Lake,  Wis.,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  Fourth  and  spend  the  week-end.  He  was 
accompanied  by  W.  P.  Schlegel,  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany. 

George  W.  Potter,  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  coal  salesmen  in  Chicago,  died  at  his 
home,  Saturday*  June  28.  He  had  been  with  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  for  about  26  years,  having  joined 
the  sales  force  in  1893. 

R.  F.  Marine,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Power  Coal  Co.,  has  taken  up  his  residence  on  his 
little  country  estate,  west  of  Highland  Park,  where 
he  has  recently  had  completed  a  pretty  bungalow 
and  expects  to  enjoy  life  until  about  November  1. 

M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  has  taken  over  the 
Elston  avenue  dock,  formerly  operated  by  the  O.  S. 
Richardson  Coal  Co.  Frank  P.  Collins,  the  local 
representative,  says  the  first  cargo  of  Susquehanna 
anthracite  is  expected  to  arrive  not  later  than  July  3. 

John  M.  Robson,  manager  of  sales  promotion  for 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  returned  early  in  the 
week  from  a  visit  to  the  West  Virginia  smokeless 
coal  fields.  The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  has  taken 
over,  the  output  of  two  additional  mines  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  he  reports. 

Work  has  been  resumed  at  the  mine  of  the  Grant 
C.  M.  Co.  at  New  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  the  Clinton  dis¬ 
trict.  Last  week  the  first  hoisting  was  done  since 
February  1,  1919.  It  is  stated  that  by  the  end  of  this 
week  the  company  expects  to  be  hoisting  1,500  tons 
per  day.  The  company  has  closed  a  contract  with 
the  Indiana  Harbor  RR.  which  calls  for  225,000  tons. 

Percy  Coleman,  traffic  manager  for  Rutledge  & 
Taylor  Coal  Co.,  and  Albert  Grimm,  Miss  Louise 
Videtaugh,  Miss  Catherine  McCabe,  of  the  same 


concern,  spent  the  last  days  of  the  week  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  traveling  by  the  automobile  route  to 
and  from  the  resort.  Walter  E.  Rutledge,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  went  on  a  fishing  trip  to 
Wisconsin  this  week. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  returned  Monday  from  \\  ash- 
ingtori,  D  C.,  where  he  attended  the  hearing  before 
Commissioner  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  relative  to  the  proposed  advance  of  30 
cents  per  ton  in  coal  rates  from  Illinois  and  Indiana 
mines  to  the  northwest.  The  matter  was  taken  un¬ 
der  advisement,  but  a  decision  is  expected  within  a 
few  days.  Dr.  Honnold  was  accompanied  by  F.  H. 
Harwood,  manager  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bu¬ 
reau,  who  has  also  returned. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

L.  E.  Ermentraut,  treasurer  of  the  Borderland 
Coal  Co.,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Williamson 
Coal  Operators’  Association  at  Williamson,  W.  Va., 
last  Thursday. 

F.  E.  Sampson,  of  the  North  Jellico  Coal  Co.,  one 
of  the  largest  producing  companies  in  Kentucky,  was 
in  the  city  seeing  coal  men  on  Monday.  His  home 
is  at  Wilbern,  Ky. 

Thomas  C  Barry,  president,  and  C.  A.  Brockman, 
secretary,  of  the  Nuttleburg  Smokeless  Fuel  Co., 
Nuttleburg,  W.  Va.,  were  in  the  city  on  Monday, 
mingling  in  coal  circles. 

George  Kearns,  who  has  been  with  the  Imperial 
Coal  Sales  Co.  for  several  years,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  go  into  the  coal  jobbing  business  with  a 
company  he  has  organized.  Offices  were  opened  in 
the  Union  Central  Building  on  July  1. 

R.  A.  Colter,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  C.  & 
G.  Blake  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal 
Exchange,  returned  Saturday  from  a  month’s  stay 
at  Atlantic  City,  where  he  has  been  in  quest  of  better 
healtlf.  Mr.  Colter  is  very  much  improved  and  de¬ 
clares  himself  fully  restored.  He  resumed  his  desk 
Monday. 

Secretary  Guv  iM.  Freer,  of  the  Central  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  was  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  of  the  Williamson  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  last  week.  He 
says  the  meeting  was  a  great  success.  The  banquet, 
was  addressed  by  Governor  Cornwell,  J.  D.  A.  Mor¬ 
row,  of  Washington;  Congressman  Goodykuntz  and 
Luke  McLuke,  the  well-known  Cincinnati  humorist. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Coal  Association  in  this  city  on  Wednesday, 
July  2.  Among  those  in  attendance  from  the  out¬ 
side  were  E.  L.  Douglas,  of  the  Hazard-Jellicoe  Co., 
Staub,  Ky. ;  George  M.  Jones,  of  the  Amherst  Coal 
Co.,  Lundale,  W.  Va.;  H.  H.  Morris,  of  the  West 
Virginia  Standard  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 
J  R  Thomas,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. ;  and  H.  E.  Booth,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
Cleveland. 


Railroads  Poorly  Maintained. 

In  nearly  every  business  review  that  one  peruses 
nowadays  there  is  reference  seen  to  the  inadequate 
maintenance  of  the  railroads,  particularly  as  regards 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock. 

It  is  easy  to  economize  for  a  while  on  this  feature. 
Some  of  the  roads  that  are  chronically  in  trouble 
reduced  to  a  science  the  matter  of  deferring  repairs 
to  the  last  minute,  and  only  doing  such  work  as 
would  enable  them  to  get  by.  But  now  the  idea 
has  been  applied  on  a  broader  scale,  and  not  only 
the  hard-up  roads,  but  those  that  were  prosperous 
when  under  individual  management,  are  showing  the 
effects  of  a  poor  diet,  so  to  speak. 

Naturally,  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  depreciation,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  some  exaggerated  statements  are  made  as  to 
the  poor  condition  of  equipment.  But  it  is  certainly 
safe  to  assume  that  the  railroad  facilities  of  the 
country  have  not  been  maintained  as  they  should 
have  been  and  that  when  the  busy  freight-handling 
seasons  comes  on  in  the  fall  there  will  be  more  than 
a  little  trouble  because  thereof. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Mine  38,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  is  operat¬ 
ing  at  full  tilt  after  a  portion  of  the  tipple  and  the 
dynamo  house  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Home  from  France,  where  he  served  with  the  80th 
Division,  Patrick  H.  McDonald,  of  Monongah,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  position  as  superintendent  of 
Consolidated  Coal  Company  Mine  No.  55,  Meadow 
Brook,  cm  July  1. 

Work  of  H.  E.  Field,  of  the  legal  division  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  in  the  Fairmount 
field,  ceased  June  30.  After  the  District  Represen¬ 
tative’s  office  ceased  to  function  on  February  1,  Mr. 
Field  was  retained  to  check  up  lost  cars.  Out  of 
175,  he  located  all  of  the  shippers  except  23. 

Fairmont  operators  firmly  believe  that  the  rate 
differentials  from  this  region  to  the  Great  Lakes 
ports,  particularly  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  Fairport,  Ohio, 
where  most  of  the  lakeward  coal  from  the  Fairmont 
region  is  shipped,  will  be  reduced  before  very  long. 
The  case  was  heard  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  June  25  in  Washington. 

Protest  was  filed  with  the  trunk  line  territory 
coal  and  coke  committee  of  the  United  Railroad 
Commission  at  Philadelphia  recently  against  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Greensburg  group.  Opposition  is  made 
to  the  extension  of  the  Turtle  Creek  branch  of  the 
P.  R.  R.  between  Saltsburg  and  Conemaugh  by 
George  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Operators’  Association. 

The  first  woman  to  be  employed  by  the  District 
Representative’s  office  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  in  Fairmont — Miss  E.  Boydie  Reid — * 
this  week  resigned  her  position  as  head  of  the  trade 
report  department  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association.  She  started  in  coal 
work  in  January,  1918.  She  goes  to  her  home  at 
Parkersburg,  preparatory  to  a  trip  to  Williams,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  Los  Angeles. 


The  Move  for  Higher  Freights. 

An  increase  in  railroad  freights  is  being  more  and 
more  spoken  of,  and  friends  of  the  railroads — they 
still  have  a  few — are  pointing  out,  as  they  did  in 
the  unsuccessful  campaigns  before  the  war,  that  a 
remunerative  rate  for  the  roads  really  adds  very 
little  to  the  cost  of  the  articles  transported.  For 
instance,  one  writer  mentions  an  increase  of  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  on  lard,  and  asks  us  to  compare 
that  with  the  increase  in  the  wholesale  price  from 
8%  cents  to  33  cents.  In  view  of  this  jump,  he 
rather  appropriately  asks  if  a  half-cent  more  would 
make  much  difference. 

Other  commodities  are  referred  to  in  like  manner, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  certain  textiles 
in  particular  that  the  necessary  increase  in  freight 
constitutes  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  goods. 

Certainly  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  coal  producers 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  railroads  make  enough 
money  to  become  prompt-pay  customers,  but  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  public  at  large  will  not  be  entirely  won  over 
by  these  quarter-cent  and  half-cent  advance  proposi¬ 
tions,  by  reason  of  their  experience  in  the  past  when 
a  small  advance  was  translated  into  a  large  one 
through  every  one  along  the  line  adding  an  additional 
half-cent  and  quarter-cent  for  their  own  emolument 
because,  forsooth,  the  freight  rate  had  advanced  to 
that  extent. 


Latham  Lincoln  Mining  Co. 

The  Latham  Lincoln  Mining  Co.,  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  of  which  Harold  D.  Wright  is  president,  W.  P. 
Forschner  is  vice-president,  and  Lyle  H.  Dayhoff 
is  secretary  and  treasurer,  has  recently  acquired  the 
Latham  mine,  located  at  Lincoln,  Ill.,  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  same  commencing  July  1.  This  mine  is  well 
known  to  the  trade,  and  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
located  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Illinois  Central 
railroads. 

The  Republic  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who 
have  handled  this  coal  in  the  past,  will  again  be 
exclusive  sales  agents. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

In  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  coal  pro¬ 
duction  was  on  a  high  basis,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing.  The  chart  of  the  Geological  Survey 
continues  to  show  an  upward  trend  as  has 
been  the  case  for  the  past  seven  weeks.  Nat¬ 
urally  there  will  be  a  drop  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
cent  holiday  and  especially  as  it  occurred  on 
a  Friday  with  the  customary  opportunity  to 
make  a  three-day  interval  in  business  routine 
when  that  circumstance  transpires.  In  sharp 
contrast  with  the  situation  existing  a  few 
months  ago.  increased  production  is  now 
eagerly  welcomed  and  in  nearly  all  markets 
tonnage  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  demand 
for  soft  coal  in  the  eastern  markets  has  prob¬ 
ably  picked  up  faster  this  week  than  in  any 
other  similar  period  since  the  recent  revival 
set  in.  Prices  have  also  strengthened  rapidly, 
as  buyers  have  ascertained  somewhat  to  their 
dismay. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  to  those  who 
are  giving  the  “right  dope”  on  any  proposi¬ 
tion  to  have  their  statements  fall  upon  deaf 
ears.  Many  salesmen,  sincerely  desiring  to 
serve  their  customers,  explained  to  buyers 
early  in  the  year  what  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  would  be,  but  only  too  often  those  who 
were  approached  failed  to  appreciate  the  ef¬ 
fort  that  was  being  made  in  their  behalf.  So 
it  is  with  a  rather  cynical  attitude,  not  unwar¬ 
ranted  under  the  circumstances,  that  sales 
managers  watch  the  solicitation  of  coal  con¬ 
sumers  at  the  present  time.  In  view  of  the 
rebuffs  encountered  early  in  the  year  they 
would  not  feel  any  concern,  in  one  way,  if 
coal  prices  went  to  unprecedented  heights 
and  yet,  on  sober  second  thought,  the  idea 
prevails  that  efforts  must  be  made  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  coal,  for  evidently  the  trade 
is  coming  in  for  attention  at  the  hands  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

A  resolution  to  investigate  the  anthracite 
industry  was  placed  before  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  this  week,  and  the  following  day 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  to  extend 
Government  control  of  prices  and  distribution 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  war.  While 
it  is  recognized  that  thousands  of  bills  are  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  each  session  which 
never  get  on  the  statute  books,  many  of  them 
never  getting  beyond  the  committee  rooms, 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  coal  trade 
to  such  an  extent  of  late  that  propositions 
which  amount  to  permanent  control  may  be 
taken  up  for  serious  discussion.  If  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  should  regulate  the  coal  industry 
for  five  years,  in  peace  time,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  industry  would  ever  be  turned  back  to  its 
owners  without  any  strings  tied  to  it. 

There  are  some  who  are  willing  to  concede 
good  points  to  certain  features  of  Government 
control  but  to  the  trade  at  large  such  regula¬ 
tion,  with  its  hampering  of  the  appropriate 
activities  of  merchants  engaged  in  legitimate 
transactions,  is  most  unattractive  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  coal  trade 
to  make  its  sentiments  known  with  reference 
to  this  matter. 

Recent  advertisements  have  served  to  draw 
the  fire  of  the  press  as  well  as  the  law-makers. 
Yet  these  can  be  turned  to  advantage  if 
properly  followed  up.  Each  adverse  report, 
each  article  of  unfavorable  comment,  should 
be  traced  to  its  source  and  proper  representa¬ 
tions  made  to  insure  an  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation.  ;  Heretofore  much  of  the 
adverse  sentiment  of  the  public  has  been  in 
such  intangible  form  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with  it.  Therefore,  as  indi¬ 
cated,  the  printed  articles  based  upon  the  an¬ 
nouncements  by  the  National  Coal  Association 
constitute  definite  objects  which  can  be  dealt 
with  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  this  opportunity. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  reached  a  point 
where  producers  and  dealers  alike  are  not  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  the  demand  increased  at  this 
time.  So  far  as  the  hard  coal  people  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes,  at  least, 
is  all  sufficient  and  any  stirring  up  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  would  lead  to  greater  premiums  being 
paid  and  increased  cost  of  coal  at  retail  are 
to  be  deprecated.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
high  price  to  the  small  consumer  to  develop 
adverse  sentiments  among  the  public  at  large. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  a 
grievance  of  a  manufacturer,  particularly  a 
large  manufacturer,  as  to  the  high  price  of 
coal  would  receive  very  little  sympathetic  at¬ 
tention  but  it  is  always  possible  to  develop  a 
sob  story  relative  to  the  poor  people  who  are 
heavily  taxed  for  a  bucket  of  coal. 

Those  who  have  promised  to  fight  Govern¬ 
ment  control  will  evidently  have  their  work 
cut  out  for  them.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at 
the  Chicago  convention  Dr.  Garfield  stated 
that  the  question  was  not  whether  we  wanted 
control  or  not  but  what  kind  of  control  will 
be  most  satisfactory,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
appropriate  for  all  branches  of  the  trade  to 
get  together  and  decide  among  themselves, 


at  least,  what  sort  of  regulation  would  be  the 
least  injurious.  Then  if  the  question  does 
come  more  definitely  to  the  fore  there  will  be 
a  well  defined  basis  to  work  on. 

The  details  now  available  relative  to 
June  production  of  hard  coal  show  how 
far  it  is  below  the  satisfactory  record 
of  June,  1918,  for  last  year  the  shipments 
were  no  less  than  6,867,000  tons.  Even  with 
all  the  effort  made  last  summer  to  get  out  coal 
it  was  not  feasible  to  get  the  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  up  to  the  record  mark  of  7,049,000 
achieved  in  June,  1917.  The  shipment  of 
7,276,000  tons  in  March,  1918,  still  stands  as 
the  record  for  all  time  in  the  anthracite  in¬ 
dustry  and  considering  how  eagerly  that  out¬ 
put  was  absorbed,  and  the  fact  that  the  big 
months  of  last  year  furnished  none  too  much 
tonnage,  the  decrease  of  about  22  per  cent  in 
tiie  calendar  year  to  date  is  really  very  im¬ 
portant. 

Exports  are  increasing  and  much  of  the 
missionary  work  that  has  been  done  in  past 
years  is  now  bearing  fruit,  although  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  business  to  repay  ade¬ 
quately  those  who  have  made  the  extensive 
investigations  and  otherwise  concerned  them¬ 
selves  in  the  preliminaries  of  building  up  a 
foreign  trade  in  American  coal.  While  ves¬ 
sels  are  now  being  released  by  the  Shipping 
Board  in  fairly  liberal  manner,  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  trade  will  be  hampered  by  short¬ 
age  of  kinds  of  coal  required  for  this  business, 
principally  smokeless  and  the  better  grades  of 
gas  coal.  The  poorer  grades  of  bituminous, 
which  at  present  are  the  ones  in  over  supply, 
do  not  enter  very  largely  into  the  offshore 
business  for  with  freights  at  prevailing  figures 
the  old  saying  “Why  pay  freight  on  poor 
coal  ?"  is  particularly  significant. 

Wherever  there  is  any  lagging  in  sales 
there  should  be  some  stimulation  with  a  view 
to  protecting  one’s  trade  and  assuring  to 
■some  degree  one’s  peace  of  mind  during  the 
coming  winter.  But  for  the  most  part  stimu¬ 
lation  is  needed  only  in  the  western  States 
where  a  large  and,  indeed,  an  embarrassing 
supply  of  soft  coal  has  been  a  customary  thing 
even  in  the  winter  season.  With  that  circum¬ 
stance  prominent  in  the  minds  of  people 
it  is  naturally  difficult  to  stimulate  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  coal  buyer  and  the  committee 
having  propaganda  work  in  charge  is  appro¬ 
priately  given  the  title  “educational.’’  It  will 
take  more  than  a  little’  education,  we  fancy,  to 
convince  the  average  buyer  of  soft  coal  in  the 
Middle  West  that  conditions  have  changed, 
that  surplus  of  labor  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
will  be  for  many  a  day,  that  “bad  order”  cars 
are  increasing  all  the  time  on  the  railroads, 
that  repair  work  is  getting  more  and  more  in 
arrears  and  that  the  custom  of  opening  new 
mines  and  fighting  to  crowd  coal  on  an  un¬ 
willing  market  has  been  discontinued  for  some 
years  past. 

In  coal,  as  in  the  clothing  business,  the  sea¬ 
son  is  much  in  advance  of  what  is  suggested 
by  the  temperature.  It  is  probable  that  the 
fall  demand  will  be  under  full  headway  in 
about  six  weeks  and  on  all  hands  the  idea  is 
advanced  that  matters  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  regulated  and  controlled  from  then  on 
until  the  middle  of  October.  We  do  not  want 
a  runaway  market  and  despite  the  money¬ 
making  opportunities  that  such  a  condition 
would  afford  it  is  recognized  that  it  would  be 
a  calamity  to  the  industry.  It  is  manifestly  a 
time  for  caution  and  conservatism  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  sales  and  the  assuming  of  long  term  ob¬ 
ligations. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York.  BUFFALO  FEELS  REVIVAL. 


Anthracite  Premiums  Mount  to  Higher  Levels  as  Public  Interest  Is  Further  Aroused — 
Bituminous  Prices  Also  Beginning  to  Climb  at  a  Much  Faster  Pace. 


A  curious  but  inevitable  result  of  the 
publicity  campaign  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  coal  shortage  is  that  while  it  was 
intended  to  influence  bituminous  consum¬ 
ers,  it  has  been  just  as  effective  in  stirring 
up  anthracite  buyers.  At  least  that  is  the 
case  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
average  newspaper  reader,  when  he  sees 
the  word  “coal”  in  print,  assumes  it  means 
hard  coal  uhless  there  is  something  said  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  present  instance  there 
is  no  such  distinction  drawn ;  people  are 
simply  told  to  “buy  coal  now”  and  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  serious  conditions  of  a 
year  ago  last  winter. 

This  has  caused  orders  for  domestic  sizes 
to  pour  in  on  the  retail  dealers,  who  are  in 
no  position  to  handle  them,  being  swamped 
with  business  booked  earlier  in  the  season. 
It  has  also  caused  customers  who  placed 
their  orders  several  weeks  ago  to  clamor  for 
immediate  deliveries.  The  increased  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  consuming  public  has  been 
reflected  in  the  wholesale  demand  and  is 
tending  to  force  premiums  to  higher  levels, 
which  was  just  what  the  more  conservative 
operators  were  anxious  to  avoid  at  this  time. 

Some  good  has  been  accomplished,  how¬ 
ever,  through  the  fact  that  householders  are 
now  showing  more  willingness  to  take 
whatever  sizes  the  dealers  may  have  in 
stock.  This  is  helping  the  movement  of 
chestnut  and  pea  from  yards  and  making 
retailers  less  reluctant  to  accept  increased 
shipments  of  those  sizes  in  substitution  for 
egg  and  stove.  The  real  shortage,  however, 
is  in  the  two  last-named  sizes.  They  are 
now  in  demand  at  tidewater  at  premiums  of 
75  cents  to  $1.00,  whereas  until  this  week 
those  prices  were  being  realized  only  in 
certain  parts  of  the  line  trade.  But  the  all¬ 
rail  dealers  are  bidding  still  higher,  and 
sales  in  Canada  and  New  England  at  $1.25 
and  even  $1.50  above  the  circular  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  heard  of.  The  majority  of  the 
independent  operators  are  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  these  extremely  high-priced  orders. 
Their  contention  is  that  while  a  75-cent 
premium  on  individual  coal  (with  a  20-cent 
wholesale  commission  added)  has  the  stamp 
of  Government  approval,  it  is  inadvisable  to 
charge  more  while  the  Fuel  Administration 
is  still  in  existence. 

Steam  sizes  fail  to  show  any  great  im¬ 
provement,  though  slighly  better  buying  is 
reported  by  some  shippers.  Prices  are  a 
shade  firmer,  without  having  definitely  fid- 
vanced  on  ordinary  grades. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Improvement  in  the  bituminous  market 
has  been  more  pronounced  since  the  middle 
of  last  week  than  during  any  previous  ten- 
day  period  so  far  this  season.  The  .coal  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  daily  papers  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  played  a  part,  and  there  have  been  other 
influences  at  work.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  is  the  advancing  season.  A 
great  many  consumers  habitually  begin 
stocking  up  in  July,  if  not  before.  This  year 
some  of  them  began  taking  in  extra  coal  for 
storage  around  the  middle  of  June  and  the 
number  has  increased  steadily  since  then. 

Moreover,  revival  is  under  way  in  nearly 


every  line  of  industry,  so  that  coal  consump¬ 
tion  is  increasing  right  along.  Steel  and 
cement  mills  in  particular  are  calling  for 
heavier  tonnages  for  current  use,  and  this 
is  helping  the  market  for  slack,  as  well  as 
mine-run  gas  coal  of  the  grades  that  are  not 
being  exported.  Heavy  offshore  shipments 
of  low-sulphur  gas  coal  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  strength  in  that  part  of  the 
market. 

Tidewater  prices  have  firmed  up  mate- 
terially  this  week  as  a  result  of  light  shipments 
from  the  mines  over  the  Fourth  and  because 
of  the  higher  prices  now  being  quoted  in  the 
region.  Coal  in  most  of  the  pools  is  still  sell¬ 
ing  below  its  replacement  value,  but  there  is 
not  nearly  as  big  a  difference  between  mine 
prices  and  tidewater  prices  as  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Perhaps  the  greatest  change  has  been 
in  pool  10,  which  shows  an  advance  of  about 
35  cents  at  tidewater  this  week,  as  compared 
with  prices  prevailing  early  last  week.  There 
is  practically  no  free  coal  in  pools  1  and  71, 
and  pool  9  is  also  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
The  only  congestion  of  any  importance  is  at 
Port  Reading,  where  several  of  the  active 
pools  have  been  embargoed  this  week.  There 
have  also  been  embargoes  in  effect  at  Port 
Liberty. 

There  is  little  pool  71  coal  in  the  region  to 
be  had  under  $3.00  for  prompt  shipment. 
Pool  9  in  being  firmly  held  at  $2.85-$2.95, 
while  No.  10  is  selling  at  $2.65-$2.75.  Sales 
of  low-grade  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  are 
still  being  reported  all  the  way  down  to 
$2.00,  but  the  tonnage  offering  below  $2.25  is 
very  limited. 

It  is  becoming  more  difficult  all  the  time 
to  buy  coal  on  contracts  running  through 
the  remainder  of  the  coal  year.  Recent  car 
troubles,  while  of  a  rather  mild  sort,  have 
made  producers  more  cautious  than  ever 
about  selling  their  output  too  far  ahead,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  price  that  is  offered,  while  of 
course  the  labor  shortage  is  another  factor, 
prompting  them  to  go  slow.  Shippers  of  the 
better  Cambria  and  Somerset  grades  are 
quoting  $3.15  to  $3.25  on  deliveries  running 
to  September  1. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 

Anthra-  Bitumi- 


Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

May  8-14  . 

.  6,343 

5,384 

May  15-21 . 

.  6,043 

5,183 

May  22-28  . 

.  5,354 

6,348 

May  29-  June  4 . 

.  4,617 

'  5,495 

June  5-11  . 

.  5,395 

5,838 

June  12-18 . 

.  5,884 

5,510 

June  19-25 . 

.  6,250 

5.789 

June  26-July  2 . 

.  5,715 

5,239 

July  3-9  . 

.  4,889 

4,937 

Laura  Jean  Libbey  has  told  in  romantic  vein  of 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  well-dressed  stranger,  and 
it  appears  that  there  are  some  business  men  of 
experience  who  are  in  need  of  a  bit  of  admonition 
in  this  regard.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  keep  stand¬ 
ing  the  line  that  the  American  Agriculturist  carried 
for  many  years:  “Sign  no  papers  for  a  stranger”? 


Bituminous  Demand  Expanding  and  Prices 
Begin  to  Start  Upward. 

The  bituminous  trade  improves  steadily.  Though, 
as  one  jobber  puts  it,  the  consumer  is  not  buying 
much  more  coal  yet,  he  is  more  “interested”  in  it 
than  he  was.  He  begins  to  find  out  that  the  market 
is  bound  to  become  active  soon,  and  to  believe  what 
the  shippers  tell  him  about  it.  The  battle  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  market  is  already  won  by  the  shippers, 
and  it  is  bound  to  show  results  right  away.  Con¬ 
sumers  will  hold  the  prices  down  as  much  as  they 
can,  but  they  know  that  they  must  buy  and  that  they 
must  pay  the  price. 

Reports  of  the  over-supply  of  slack  continue  in 
some  quarters,  but  it  is  not  going  to  affect  the 
movement  of  sizes  to  any  great  extent.  Slack  is 
always  in  surplus  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it 
will  come  into  line  this  fall,  as  it  regularly  has  done. 
One  reason  for  the  slow  sale  of  slack  is  that  the 
Canadian  trade  is  unusually  dull.  Canada  prefers 
slack  where  it  can  be  used,  because  the  duty  is  less 
than  on  sizes,  but  that  market  has  not  bought  any 
coal  lately  but  anthracite  with  readiness.  More  has 
been  offered  there  than  was  wanted,  so  slack  has 
suffered  along  with  the  rest.  Still,  Canada  is  buying 
more  coal  than  it  was  and  the  period  of  stagnation 
seems  to  be  about  over  there. 

The  big  reason  for  the  stiffening  of  the  bituminous 
trade  is  that  cars  are  growing  short,  and  will  soon 
be  hard  to  get  enough  of  them  to  take  care  of  the 
present  trade.  All  the  time  the  demand  is  going  up 
and  the  car  supply  is  going  down.  Complaint  is 
made  that  the  box  cars  have  been  sent  to  the  South¬ 
west  to  move  the  wheat,  and  the  motive  power  must 
have  gone  with  them  if  they  are  to  be  of  account 
there.  Soon  the  Northern  wheat  crop  must  be  taken 
care  of.  Some  of  it  is  ready  to  cut  now,  and  the 

effect  of  this  need  will  extend  to  the  coal  trade  as 

well  as  to  other  industries. 

Taken  altogther,  the  bituminous  trade  is  in  much 
better  shape  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
it  is  bound  to  go  on  improving  till  it  is  back  to 
normal.  Everybody  now  looks  for  it  to  increase 
in  volume  quite  rapidly.  The  iron  trade  is  going 
ahead,  and  that  alone  is  enough  to  keep  coal  mov¬ 
ing.  Jobbers  are  not  only  getting  better  prices,  but 

they  see  too  good  a  trade  ahead  to  contract  their 

supply  much.  They  have  waited  too  long  for  a 
living  trade  to  give  it  away  now. 

Bituminous  prices  are  strong  at  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance,  $4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $4.65  for  three-quarter, 
$4.20  for  mine-run,  $3.70  for  all  slack,  per  net  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  still  shows  a  bad  shortage 
of  stove,  and  a  demand  for  all  sizes  that  does  not 
look  comfortable  to  the  shippers,  for  chestnut  is 
bound  to  run  short  also  as  soon  as  the  small  con¬ 
sumers  begin  to  buy.  The  fall  demand  is  expected 
to  set  in  early,  and  after  that  the  situation  threatens 
to  be  much  as  it  was  two  winters  ago.  Meanwhile, 
the  demand  at  upper  lake  ports  must  be  taken  care 
of  when  it  can,  so  water  shipments  are  good,  being 
for  the  week  129,300  tons,  of  which  29,000  tons 
cleared  for  Chicago,  17,400  tons  for  Milwaukee,  3,500 
tons  for  Sault,  Ont.,  2,800  tons  for  Marquette,  3,000 
tons  for  Houghton,  28,800  tons  for  Duluth-Superior, 
37,300  tons  for  Fort  William  and  7,500  tons  for 
Port  Arthur. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  60  cents  to  Chicago,  50 
cents  to  the  Sault,  47J4  cents  to  Milwaukee  and  42*4 
cents  to  Duluth,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Mar¬ 
quette  and  Houghton. 

President  Farrell,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
steel  industry  has  improved  more  than  25  per  cent, 
in  the  last  three  weeks.  It  has  always  been  found 
heretofore  that  steel  trade  improvement  was  bound 
to  spread  to  other  lines,  and  such  a  notable  change 
as  has  been  mentioned  certainly  seems  to  foretell 
an  active  demand  for  steam  coal  in  the  fall. 


A  left  handed  compliment  isn’t  right. 
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ACTIVE  BUYING  AT  CHICAGO. 


Car  Shortage  Now  Looms  Up — Top  Prices 
for  Quality  Coal. 

The  feature  of  the  market  during  the  past  week 
was  the  active  buying  of  domestic  coals  and  the 
improved  status  of  the  steam  coal  trade.  Some 
sellers  *eport  more  business  in  domestic  sizes  than 
they  can  handle,  while  others  do  not  put  it  so 
strongly  The  dangerous  element  in  the  situation  is 
the  accumulation  of  screenings,  and  some  operators 
are  called  upon  to  decide  between  rejecting  orders 
for  prepared  coal  and  making  more  of  those  descrip¬ 
tions  with  its  attendant  enlargement  of  the  already 
too  large  accumulations  of  screenings. 

Car  Shortage  Here. 

(  ar  shortage  has  begun  to  lcom  as  a  more  or 
less  continuous  factor  in  the  situation,  thus  limiting 
production  in  the  summer  months  when  production 
should  range  around  the  maximum  Some  mines  in 
Indiana,  with  plenty  of  orders  on  their  books, 
worked  but  two  days  last  week.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Big  Four  territory. 

The  total  of  the'  week's  sales  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  western  Kentucky  were  approximately  the  same 
as  the  previous  week,  while  the  week  under  review 
included  one  or  two  holidays. 

The  week  was  made  mere  or  less  noteworthy  by 
the  closing  of  all-season’s  contracts  for  the  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  by  the  railroads,  notably  the  C.,  M.  &  St  F 
C.  &  E.  1..  C„  T.  H.  &  S.  E„  C.  &  E.  I.,  C.  &  W.  I., 
and  the  Chicago  Belt  Line 

Prices  are  held  firm  at  old  figures  because  of  the 
increased  production  cost  incident  to  short  running 
time.  Quality  coals  bring  top  prices  and  the  poorer 
grades  are  on  a  parity.  The  buyer  is  able  to  get 
coal  at  almost  any  reasonable  price,  but  quality  de¬ 
termines  price  in  almost  every  instance.  The  good 
grades  are  standard  and,  like  gold  dollars,  do  not 
sell  at  a  discount,  and  buyers  can,  it  is  believed,  make 
sure  that  they  will  not  drop  to  a  below-standard 
level  during  the  present  coal  year. 

,  Speaking  of  the  threatened  coal  shortage,  one 
prominent  coal  operator  was  asked:  “Is  it  propa¬ 
ganda  on  the  part  of  the  coal  trade,  or  is  it  a  posi¬ 
tive  reality?  His  answer  follows: 

Operators  Performing  a  Public  Duty. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that,  much  as 
we  operators  would  like  to  have  our  business  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  year,  the  alarm  sounded 
by  the  N.  C.  A.  regarding  a  prospective  coal  short¬ 
age  is  not  propaganda  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that 
term,  but  is  really  the  performance  of  a  public 
duty. 

“There  is  now  a  shortage  of  around  70,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  as  compared  with  last  year’s 
producing  records  to  date,  and  we  will,  a  little  later 
on,  enter  upon  a  crop  movement  period  which  will 
call  for  the  transportation  of  the  largest  crops  of 
agricultural  staples  ever  produced  in  America.  This 
means  that  coal  will  be  more  or  less  neglected,  or, 
at  least,  that  coal  and  food  transportation  require¬ 
ments  will  demand  much  of  the  same  equipment  at 
the  same  time  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  ex¬ 
peditious  movement  of  both,  particularly  coal. 

‘This  applies  particularly  to  motive  power.  The 
rolling  stock  is  more  seriously  out  of  repair  than 
in  pre-war  days  and  other  handicaps  are  innumer¬ 
able.  This,  coupled  with  short  working 'time,  due 
first  to  lack  of  market  early  in  the  summer,  then  to 
car  shortage  now  and  later,  and  one  can  positively 
figure  out  a  coal  shortage  next  winter  regardless 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

‘Now,  take  last  year  as  an  example.  The  sum¬ 
mer  buying  was  the  largest  in  history,  the  produc¬ 
tion  ditto,  and  the  winter  was  an  open  one,  yet  if 
the  Buy  coal  early  campaign’  had  not  been  inaugu- 
rated  and  worked  out  successfully,  the  situation  in 
the  winter  months  would  have  been  as  bad  as  in 
the  winter  before  when  people  actually  went  cold 
for  days  and  building  and  industrial  plants  had  to 
oe  shut  down  for  weeks  to  make  the  fuel  supply  last 
through. 

True,  some  few  people  did  not  ‘Buy  ,coal  early’ 


and  got  away  with  it;  but  the  great  majority  did, 
and  that  is  what  saved  the  day.  This  year  the 
situation  in  a  manner  parallels  the  one  of  a  year 
ago.” 

According  to  the  reports  issued  by  the  N.  C.  A., 
covering  the  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky 
fields,  the  last  week  saw  total  sales  of  8,488  cars  of 
coal,  the  tonnage  being  divided  into  6,254  cars  from 
Illinois;  1,546  from  Indiana,  and  688  from  western 
Kentucky.  The  prices  registered  for  Illinois  and 
Indiana  coal  in  this  sales  record  will  be  found  in 
tabulation  on  another  page.  Western  Kentucky  de¬ 
scriptions  brought  $2.10  to  $2.60  for  prepared  sizes, 
$1.40  to  $2.35  for  mine  run,  and  $1.10  to  $2.05  for 
screenings.  Railroad  coal,  mine  run,  brought  $1.70 
(jobber)  to  $2.20  on  contract. 

The  demand  for  Pocahontas  and  other  Eastern 
smokeless  coals  in  the  market  is  quite  large  and  is 
more  or  less  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Prices  have 
worked  up,  and  it  is  stated  that  $3  is  being  freely 
paid  by  city  dealers  and  $3  25  by  much  of  the 
country  'rade  for  Pocahontas  mine-run. 

There  is  a  strong  forward  movement  in  the  matter 
of  anthracite  supplies.  That  ;s,  forehandedness  is 
the  order  of  the  day  with  both  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Reports  have  it  that  there  is  a  present 
shortage  of  prepared  sizes  and  sales  at  a  premium 
are  sa:d  to  be  thus  early  in  evidence,  egg  and  stove 
sizes  commandng  as  much  as  $1  over  card  prices 
in  some  instances.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  lid  is  not  on  now,  and  the 
protecron  it  afforded  the  consumer  during  the  last 
two  years  (and  little  valued)  will  be  missed  this 
year. 

Retail  dealers  as  a  whole  are  enjoying  another 
season  of  excellent  summer  business.  In  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  city  and  certain  sections  in  the  country 
there  is  complaint  of  dullness.  It  all  depends,  we 
are  told,  on  the  character  of  the  population  and 
their  susceptibility  or  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the 
“Buy  now-’  appeal,  and  their  ability,  mental  and 
financial,  to  size  up  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
this  appeal  and  to  act  promptly  upon  their  conclu¬ 
sions. 


LITTLE  BUYING  AT  BOSTON. 


Signing  of  New  Contracts  Mighty  Few — 
Shipping  Rates  May  Be  Cut. 

B'ti’m’nous  prices  are  holding  fairly  firm  in 
Boston,  despite  the  fact  that  there  continues  to  be 
very  lit* lc  buying.  July  is  a  dull  month  anyway,  and 
little  business  is  booked  in  normal  times,  so  that 
the  present  month  furnishes  no  exception  to  the 
rule  generally  prevailing  for  July  in  other  years. 
Industrial  concerns  and  mills  that  have  contracts  in 
force  are  taking  deliveries  as  they  come  along,  and 
very  little  is  known  in  the  trade  generally  about 
these  shipments.  So  far  as  new  contracts  go,  they 
are  mighty  few.  *1  . 

It  is  expected  that  inside  of  four  weeks  -%^le- 
salers  will  begin  to  see  orders  coming  in  from 
mills  and  large  industrial  plants  and.  of  coursp.  this 
means  that  the  smaller  fellows  will  soon  be  lining 
up  to  get  their  supplies.  The  large  advertisements 
that  the  N.  C.  A.  is  putting  out  are  said  to  be  having 
some  effect  already  and  to  be  sure  to  have  much 
more  as  soon  as  the  messages  have  time  to  “sink 
>n-”  From  the  mines  reports  have  come  to  Boston 
wholesalers  and  agents  within  the  past  week  to 
the  effect  that  the  output  is  being  maintained  on  a 
pretty  regular  schedule,  varying  little  from  week 
to  week.  It  also  is  reported  that  mine  workers 
are  still  dropping  their  picks  and  going  to  their 
native  lands  overseas  in  considerable  numbers. 

Much  speculation  is  being  indulged  in  here,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  effect  of  national  prohibition  on  the 
mine  output.  There  are  those  who  take  a  most  en¬ 
couraging  view  of  its  effect.  They  believe  that 
more  coal  per  man  per  year  will  be  the  direct  result, 
that  miners  may  be  expected  to  really  start  saving 
their  money  more  than  ever  dreamed  of  before,  and 
that  as  a  result  they  will  be  more  contented.  One 
of  the  great  curses-  of  the  mining  regions  always 
has  been  the  excessive  drinking  of  the  men,  many 


of  whom  seemed  bent  only  on  having  a  “souse”  on 
the  least  possible  excuse.  It  is  the  view  here  that 
if  a  smaller  number  of  miners  can  be  kept  at 
work  with  reasonable  regularity  and  soberness 
under  prohibition  the  output  eventually  will  be  much 
larger  per  man  employed.  This  not  only  will  help 
materially  on  supply,  but  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  lowering— or  holding  down— costs  of  min¬ 
ing. 

The  officers  who  have  just  returned  from  trips  to 
the  mining  regions  say  that  there  is  a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  cars ;  that  the*  cars  are  not  being  run  into 
the  mines  as  fast  as  desirable.  There  is  said  to  be 
plenty  of  shipping  available  now  for  Boston  ship¬ 
ments  with  but  little  business  offering.  Thus  far 
water  freights  have  kept  up  surprisingly,  and  there 
are  evidences  of  a  determined  effort  not  to  have  any 
cutting  in  attempts  to  gain  business. 

Retail  Situation. 

Some  of  the  retail  concerns  have  been  faring  a 
little  better  in  getting  anthracite  through  by  rail 
and  water  to  New  England  cities  and  towns  the 
past  week.  This  situation  with  reference  to  delay 
in  filling  orders  is  exasperating  still,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  thus  until  the  rush  starts  in. 
The  demand  for  coal  for  household  purposes  is  still 
very  heavy,  much  larger  than  can  be  filled  as  they 
come.  While  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  Bos¬ 
ton  coal  bins  have  been  filled  to  their  capacity,  there 
are  thousands  and  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  that 
have  received  little  or  none  of  their  supply  for  next 
winter.  This  fact  is  firmly  impressed  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  coal  retailer,  but  thus  far  the  public 
does  not  scent  its  significance. 

There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  first  few  frosty 
mornings  to  turn  thoughts  to  coal.  Now,  while  the 
coal  men  of  New  England  realize  this  situation  and 
are  trying  their  best  to  secure  supplies  that  will 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  meeting  the  demand  that 
will  ccme  with  early  fall,  they  are  handicapped  in 
having  their  own  orders  honored  by  wholesalers  and 
operators.  How  many  are  paying  premiums  of  50 
cents  or  mere  for  the  sake  of  having  some  jobber 
supply  them  is  unknown,  but  there  are  said  to 
be  many  such  instances. 

While  it  might  be  expected  by  the  “average  citi¬ 
zen'’  that  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
would  do  all  that  they  could  to  avert  this  sort  of 
trouble  and  would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  coal 
dealers — or  at  least  not  impose  new  handicaps — 
they  have  done  quite  the  contrary.  The  same  state¬ 
ment  might  be  applied  equally  aptly  to  the  legis¬ 
lators  of  some  of  the  other  New  England  States, 
who  have  been  crying  out  for  new  laws  to  “protect 
the  public  for  coal  profiteers,”  and  who  at  the  same 
time  have  been  putting  through  legislation  that  may 
have  been  meant  well  enough,  but  was  misconceived 
and  impracticable. 

More  Out  Than  In. 

For  many  months  past  we  have  been  publishing 
details  of  immigration  returns,  realizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  in fcrmat:on  to  the  trade,  and  now  in 
Sedition  to  the  significance  of  these  figures  being 
recognized,  we  find  that  the  details  of  emigration  are 
attracting  attention. 

We  give  below  official  data  relative  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  leaving  the  country,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  so  that  the  number  going  out  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  number  coming  in  : 


Emigrati^®^ 

; 

*  Female. 

Total. 

January 

. -Is 

f  1.715 

8,099 

February 

.  9,338 

W  1.672 

11,010 

March  . . 

.  13,363 

2,656 

16,019 

April  . . . 

2,535  . 

17,203 

Arrivals  for  same  period  were : 

Immigration, 

I919. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

January 

.  5.898 

3,954 

9852 

February 

.  6,800 

3,786 

10,586 

March  . 

5,421 

14,105 

April  . . . 

6,389 

16,860 

Such  a 

condition  is  unprecedented. 
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LOUD  CALL  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Weak  Features  Disappear — Higher  Prices 
Talked  of. 

With  the  coal  interests  that  center  in  Cincinnati,  it 
is  rapidly  going  from  a  question  of  where  to  find 
customers  to  buy  surplus  coal  to  a  question  of  how 
to  produce  and  deliver  enough  coal  to  meet  the 
demand,  present  and  prospective.  Producers  are  no 
longer  worrying  about  a  market.  They  are  now 
worrying  about  production.  And  these  worries  were 
not  lessened  any,  it  may  well  be  believed,  by  a  week 
which  included  the  Fourth  of  July  and  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  five  or  six  days  of  lay-off  for  the  ever- 
celebrating  miner.  Estimates  of  the  shortage  of  the 
week’s  production  in  the  bituminous  districts  ran  very 
high  and  the  condition  was  no  better  in  the  smoke¬ 
less  districts,  where  every  ton  of  output  counts.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  covering  the  whole  field  in  this  section, 
that  the  production  was  less  than  40  per  cent. 

There  was  an  embargo  on  lake  shipments  for 
most  of  the  week  that  came  just  in  time  to  help  out. 
This  was  due  to  a  congestion  at  northwestern  docks, 
probably  from  shipments  in  anticipation  of  future 
orders  largely.  The  embargo  was  lifted  on  Monday 
and  lake  business  is  going  through  again  where  the 
stock  is  available.  The  lake  business  out  of  the 
Cincinnati  territory  has  been  something  tremendous 
this  season,  in  spite  of  lugubrious  earlier  predictions. 
Up  to  this  time  this  year  the  shipments  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  last  year  for  the  identical  calendar 
period  by  1,500,000  tons  and  the  demand,  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  seemed  about  over,  continues  quite  brisk. 

Navy  Uses  Lots  of  Smokeless. 

The  smokeless  market  could  not  be  tighter.  Not  a 
pound  of  either  New  River  or  Pocahontas  is  avail¬ 
able  for  spot  selling.  What  the  navy  leaves  of 
production,  forced  to  the  maximum,  goes  to  con¬ 
tracts,  not  nearly  all  of  which  can  be  satisfied  with 
the  present  output.  There  has  been  some  wild  talk 
of  spot  prices  going  as  high  as  $5  on  prepared  sizes 
and  a  little  less  on  mine  run  and  slack,  but  the  truth 
is  that  no  spot  coal  is  to  be  had  except  by  robbing 
contracts  and,  while  it  is  true  that  the  high  prices 
might  be  obtained,  it  is  not  fair  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  mention  them  because  there  are  no 
transactions  to  make  them  mean  what  they  seem  to 
say.  Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  increase 
smokeless  production,  which,  however,  continues  to 
be  seriously  embarrassed  by  a  continued  shortage  of 
labor,  a  part  of  which  at  least  must  eventually  be 
made  up  .by  new  mining  recruits. 

There  are  fortunately  no  new  labor  difficulties  and 
no  immediate  threats  of  strikes.  In  the  New  River 
and  Winding  Gulf  section,  where  the  agitation  of 
the  workers  for  improved  conditions  of  service  have 
covered  many  months,  the  differences  are  at  present 
the  subject  of  conferences  which  will  probably  soon 
reach  an  amicable  basis.  Happily,  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  threat  of  an  acute  situation. 

Smokeless  Operators  Fearful. 

A  very  extensive  operator  declares  that  he  never 
has  known  a  shortage  so  great  in  smokeless  produc¬ 
tion  so  early  in  the  season.  He  adds  that  the  buyer 
has  no  conception  of  the  real  situation  and  that  if  he 
did  know  it,  he  would  become  very  much  excited 
and  not  a  little  alarmed.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
occasion  for  alarm  in  what  is  foreseen  will  be  a 
shortage  that  may  easily  be  disastrous. 

The  conditions  in  the  high  volatile  districts,  of 
course,  are  not  so  bad.  There  is  universal  activity 
in  production  and  a  growing  volume  of  orders  and 
contracts,  but,  up  to  this  time,  there  is  coal  for 
every  order  backed  by  money  or  credit  and  no  im¬ 
mediate  threat  of  a  shortage.  Tidewater  demand 
has  fallen  off  for  the  week  to  a  considerable  extent 
while  steam-users  have  very  largely  multiplied  their 
orders.  From  this  direction  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  for  a  month  past,  but  it  is  coming  much 
faster  just  now  and  seems  likely  to  be  on  in  earnest 
soon.  Much  of  this  demand  comes  from  Southern 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  domestic  consumer  has  been  awakened  to  some 


extent  by  the  cry  of  alarm  and  is  buying  a  good  deal 
of  coal  just  now  in  preparation  for  winter. 

The  steady  advance  of  average  prices  is  reflected 
in  the  sales  reports  of  the  Central  Coal  Association, 
which  this  week  show  a  very  large  volume  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  spite  of  the  holiday.  Prepared  sizes 
brought  an  average  of  $2.75  in  the  Kanawha  district; 
$2.78  in  the  Logan ;  $3.14  in  the  Williamson ;  $3.07  in 
the  Harlan;  $3.23  in  the  Hazard,  and  $2.88  in  the 
Apalachian,  while  mine  run  brought  $2.28  in  the 
Kanawha;  $2.35  in  the  Logan;  $2.53  in  the  William¬ 
son;  $2.40  in  the  Harlan;  $2.32  in  the  Hazard,  and 
$2.42  in  the  Apalachian.  In  nut  and  slack,  with  ship¬ 
ments  largely  increased,  Kanawha  brought  $1.74; 
Logan.  $1.60;  Williamson  $1.74;  Harlan  $1.90; 
Hazard  $1.86,  and  Apalachian  $2.14. 


FAIRMONT  HAS  BIG  WEEK. 


Heavy  Shipments  from  Northern  West 
Virginia  in  Spite  of  Holiday. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  July  10. — Coal  and  coke  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  totaled  15,111  cars  in  June,  against 
17,536  in  May  and  17,472  cars  in  January.  The 
actual  coal  production  for  June  was  15,070  cars  or 

753.500  tons.  The  coal  production  for  May  was 

874.500  tons.  January’s  coal  production  was  846,400 
tons.  June’s  coal  production  accordingly  was  121,350 
tons  shy  of  the  banner  month,  May,  and  92,900  tons 
short  of  last  January’s  production. 

Business  is  rapidly  recovering  in  the  Fairmont 
field,  this  being  especially  true  of  high-grade,  low- 
sulphur  coal,  which  is  being  exported  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  via  Curtis  Bay.  After  having  been  without 
demand  for  some  time,  slack  is  again  wanted  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resumption  of  full  time  at  cement  plants. 
During  the  past  week  Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president 
of  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  gave  out  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  corporation  was  exporting  150,000 
tons  of  coal  every  month.  The  Clark  interests  have 
also  received  orders  for  export  trade. 

Little  if  any  slack  is  being  sold  just  now,  although 
it  is  understood  that  all  could  be  sold  at  once  at 
fair  prices,  but  the  big  companies  are  holding  for 
increases.  The  last  sales  reported  for  spot  business 
of  slack  were  from  $1.75  to  $2;  mine-run,  $1.75  to 
$2;  prepared  sizes,  $2.25  to  $2.60.  Few  contracts 
came  into  the  region  last  week.  Railroad  contracts 
for  mine-run  ranged  from  $1.85  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.75 
to  $2. 

On  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  June  28,  there  were  4,141  cars 
of  coal  and  7  cars  of  coke  loaded. 

Last  week’s  loading  took  a  big  boost.  On  July 
3;  there  were  1,006  cars  loaded,  the  heaviest  load¬ 
ing  since  December  17,  when  1,053  cars  were  loaded 
on  the  division.  For  the  week  ending  July  5,  there 
were  4,144  cars  loaded — more  than  the  previous 
week  despite  the  holiday.  Totals  for  the  week  were: 
Coal  loaded  east,  3,362  cars;  coal  loaded  west,  718; 
Curtis  Bay  shipments,  913  cars;  St.  George,  92  cars; 
Michigan  points,  46  cars;  Lake  shipments,  502  cars; 
Ohio  points,  44  cars ;  miscellaneous  points,  126  cars. 
Coke  loaded  last  week  was  25  cars. 


In  connection  with  all  the  talk  one  hears  relative 
to  regulation  and  control,  the  thought  is  expressed 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  central  authority 
at  Washington  rather  than  State  or  other  local  reg¬ 
ulations.  The  activity  in  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature  relative  to  the  fixing  of  a  standard  for  coal 
indicates  what  might  be  expected  to  develop  in  other 
quarters,  •  and  surely  it  would  be  an  extraordinary 
situation  if  each  of  two  or  three  dozen  States,  to 
mention  no  more,  should  fix  their  own  standards  of 
permissible  tonnage;  the  difficulties  of  the  shippers 
would  indeed  be  added  to  in  that  case.  So,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  having  had  a  taste  of  blood,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  regulation  is  very  apt  to  continue  in  one 
form  or  another,  more  than  a  few  interests  are 
favorable  to  centralized  authority,  feeling  that  if 
properly  initiated  it  might  be  made  to  serve  as  a 
protection  to  the  producer  and  dealer  as  well  as  to 
the  consumer. 


IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Holiday  Shutdowns  Interrupt  Steadily  Rising 
Tide  of  Production. 

While  from  the  standpoint  of  production  the  week 
ending  July  5  failed  to  compare  favorably  with  pre¬ 
vious  weeks,  yet  on  the  other  hand  not  only  general 
market  conditions  but  transportation  conditions  were 
conducive  to  a  greatly  increased  business,  there  being 
a  marked  improvement  all  along  the  line  in  the  car 
service.  Despite  such  favorable  conditions  as  have 
been  enumerated  there  was,  generally  speaking,  for 
the  first  weekly  period  of  July  not  more  than  a  50 
per  cent,  production,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
many  miners  took  the  entire  week  off,  not  only  to 
observe  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  to  aid  in  interring 
John  Barleycorn  in  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania. 

Furthermore,  there  was  an  embargo  in  force  on 
lake  shipments  to  Toledo  during  the  last  three  days 
of  the  week,  owing  to  congestion  on  lake  coal-carry¬ 
ing  roads  and  owing  to  a  shortage  of  vessels  at  lake 
ports.  The  export  market  was  very  active  for  West 
Virginia  coal  and  particularly  for  smokeless.  Lake 
business  was  somewhat  reduced  in  volume,  not  only 
because  of  the  embargo  alluded  to  but  owing  to 
adverse  rates  which  make  it  difficult  for  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  mines  to  compete  with  Indiana  and  Illinois 
producers. 

Prepared  High  Volatile  Strong. 

In  the  high-volatile  fields  prepared  sizes  were 
strong.  The  steam  market,  particularly  as  to  East¬ 
ern  shipments,  was  better.  Slack  was  still  rather 
dull,  although  an  increasing  demand  for  mine-run 
was  tending  to  increase  slack  sales,  much  slack  still 
remaining  on  hand  from  previous  months. 

In  the  week  ending  June  28  in  the  Kenova- 
Thacker  field  there  was  an  increase  in  production 
over  the  previous  week  amounting  to  23,000  tons. 
The  output  for  the  week  in  question,  110,000  tons, 
compares  with  140,000  tons  for  the  same  period  of 
1918.  However,  during  the  first  week  of  July  pro¬ 
duction  slumped  somewhat  owing  to  the  holiday. 
Car  shortage  was  also  curtailing  production  to  some 
extent. 

Little  change  was  observed  as  to  conditions  in 
the  Kanawha  region  during  the  first  week  of  July 
except  that  production  slumped  to  the  tune  of  about 
25  per  cent,  when  miners  began  dropping  work  for 
a  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  making  a  week  of  it. 
For  that  reason  mines  had  all  the  cars  they  could 
use.  Market  conditions  were  somewhat  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  larger  volume  of  business.  There  was 
more  than  a  ready  sale  for  prepared  sizes  in  the 
Kanawha  region,  the  market  for  such  coal  being 
very  snappy,  with  the  average  price  to  jobbers  hov¬ 
ering  around  $3.25  a  ton,  prepared  sizes  for  the 
trade  being  quoted  at  about  $3.50,  an  advance  of 
25  cents  a  ton  in  a  week.  Spot  mine-run  was  quoted 
at  $2.10  a  ton,  with  not  much  moving  at  that  price. 
The  steam  market  was  somewhat  better. 

Pocahontas  Output  More  Than  Doubled. 

Conditions  underwent  a  very  marked  change  in 
the  space  of  a  week  in  the  Pocahontas  district.  From 
an  output  of  only  156,000  tons  the  mines  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  managed  to  boost  the  total  tonnage  of  coal 
mined  to  336,000  tons,  an  increase  of  180,000  tons  in 
a  week,  this  being  the  highest  point  reached  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  sufficient 
supply  of  cars.  Market  conditions  are  perhaps  best 
described  by  figures  which  show  there  is  no  loss 
whatsoever  from  no  market. 

The  output  in  the  Logan  district  is  still  keeping 
pace  with  that  for  1918,  there  having  been  a  total 
of  237,000  tons  of  coal  produced  last  week,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  237,000  tons  during  the  same  week  of 
1918,  the  tonnage  referred  to  showing  an  increase 
over  the  previous  weeks  of  5,000  tons.  While  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  remained  about  the  same,  there 
was  a  larger  market  for  Logan  coal,  particularly  in 
the  East,  and  consequently  about  7,000  tons  were 
lopped  off  the  no  market  loss,  leaving  it  at  23,000 
tons  only  or  about  8  per  cent,  of  capacity,  the  car 
shortage  loss  remaining  at  30,000  tons  or  10  per  cent, 
of  capacity.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  the 
labor  shortage  of  about  1  per  cent.,  accounting  for  a 
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loss  of  8,500  tons.  The  total  production  loss  was 
70,000  tons,  as  compared  with  73,000  tons  for  the 
previous  week. 

While  the  car  supply  in  the  New  River  field  was 
all  that  could  have  been  desired  during  the  first  week 
of  July,  production  dropped  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  miners  were 
absent  from  their  posts.  It  is  doubtful  if  produc¬ 
tion  was  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  capacity.  In 
short,  the  mines  came  nowhere  near  meeting  the 
demand  for  their  product  at  the  outset  of  July, 
especially  for  such  coal  as  was  desired  for  export 
and  for  bunkering.  Mine-run  smokeless,  spot,  was 
selling  around  $3.25,  while  lump  and  egg  was  quoted 
at  $4.25  and  $4.50  and  still  going  up. 

Emerging  from  a  period  of  reduced  production 
and  of  reduced  loading  at  the  wind-up  of  June, 
during  the  first  part  of  last  week  the  Fairmont  and 
other  northern  regions  were  loading  more  coal  at 
any  time  than  since  the  middle  of  December,  it 
being  possible  to  do  that  through  a  more  ample 
supply  of  cars.  As  showing  the  growth  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  June,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  loadings  for  the  month  named 
exceeded  those  for  May  by  2,500  cars.  Lake  ship¬ 
ments  from  northern  West  Virginia  points  were 
not  as  heavy  in  June  as  they  were  in  May.  Prices 
in  northern  West  Virginia  regions  are  gradually 
creeping  upward. 

PRICE  RANGE  STEADY  AT 
PITTSBURGH. 

Books  Well  Covered  with  Orders  on  Spot 
Quotations. 

Coal  producers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  have 
instructed  their  salesmen  to  be  chary  of  orders  for 
the  present.  They  now  have  on  their  books  just 
about  as  much  business  as  they  can  deliver.  The 
operators  are  determined  not  to  break  faith  with 
their  customers  by  agreeing  to  deliver  in  quantities 
which,  they  say,  may  not  be  available.  A  few 
contracts  are  reported  made,  but  contracts  do  not 
by  any  means  rule  in  the  coal  industry  today,  at 
least  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Operators  have 
taken  what  business  they  would  accept  on  a  spot 
basis. 

During  the  past  week,  however,  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  sales  in  the  history  of  the  current  season  were 
reported.  The  prices  involved  in  these  transactions 
were  those  put  into  operation  last  week,  and  are 
as  follows:  Run-of-mine,  $2.50;  three-quarter  size, 
$2.75;  one  and  a  quarter  size,  $2.90;  slack,  from 
$1.35  to  $2.25.  The  maximum  price  for  slack  this 
week  is  about  25  cents  higher  than  the  best  price 
figuring  last  week,  which  indicates  that  slack  is  no 
longer  lagging  behind  the  other  grades  in  their  up¬ 
ward  price  trend,  but  is  getting  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day. 

The  demand  for  slack,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
been  one  of  the  features  of  the  week’s  business. 

Slack  has  been  in  unusually  big  demand  this  week 
so  far.  Sales  were  reported  as  low  as  $1.35,  but 
most  of  the  business  ran  between  $1.60  and  $2.25, 
which  prices  were  commanded  by  the  better  grades. 
Transactions  at  $2.25  were  made  in  the  Panhandle 
district.  Westmoreland  and  Pittsburgh  slack,  which 
heretofore  has  been  in  poor  demand,  has  shown  a 
big  improvement  during  the  past  few  days,  and  it 
is  now  difficult  to  get  this  grade  at  below  $2. 

Small  Operators  Follow  in  Line. 

Youghiogheny  and  Pittsburgh  gas  coal  is  reported 
selling  in  big  quantities  at  $3  a  ton,  and  it  is  freely 
predicted  that  a  much  higher  price  for  this  product 
will  obtain  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Several  thousand  tons  of  unusually  large  lump 
coal  were  taken  by  one  of  the  big  steel  companies 
Monday  at  $3.15.  This  is  the  highest  price  for  coal 
recorded  on  the  current  movement.  There  were  un¬ 
confirmed  reports  of  several  good  sized  sales  of 
lump  at  $3.  The  smaller  operators  have  fallen  into 
line  nicely  with  the  leading  producers  as  to  prices, 
and  the  quotations  mentioned  above  rule  almost  uni¬ 
versally. 


Owing  to  "the  fact  that  most  of  the  better  grades 
of  lump  coal  from  the  northern  West  Virginia  fields 
is  being  shipped  to  Curtis  Bay  for  export,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  place  orders  with  the  mines  for 
this  grade,  which  has  resulted  in  a  much  better 
movement  of  medium  grades  not  only  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  as  well. 

The  coke  market  is  in  splendid  condition  just 
now  in  spite  of  the  big  lay-off  of  labor  last  week. 
It  seems  that  a  great  many  coke  consumers  have 
contracted  for  their  requirements  for  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  or  have  some  kind  of  a  satisfactory 
understanding  with  the  operators.  The  coke  mar¬ 
ket,  like  the  coal  market,  is  firm,  with  furnace  grades 
quoted  at  from  $4.25  to  $4.75 ;  foundry  coke  from 
$5.25  to  $5.75,  and  a  few  of  the  standard  grades  at  $6. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 


Big  Orders  Received  from  Manufacturers — 
Car  Shortage  Hampers  Trade. 

Larger  operators  of  the  Johnstown  district  have 
noted  a  decided  improvement  in  buying  during  the 
past  week,  the  local  situation  being  very  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  operators  are  beginning  to  see  the  light 
from  the  slump  of  the  past  six  months.  A  continued 
improvement  is  expected  to  develop  a  good  business 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  if  the  operators  are 
able  to  hold  up  their  end  by  overcoming  an  ex¬ 
pected  labor  and  car  shortage. 

The  improvement  of  the  past  week  is  attributed 
by  many  connected  with  the  coal  trade  to  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  by  Germany  and  the  formal  end¬ 
ing  of  the  war.  This  fact,  the  operators  say,  gave 
the  public  much  more  confidence  and  encouraged 
them  to  get  into  the  market  early  and  do  a  little 
storing.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  wary  of  contracts,  preferring  to  take 
a  chance  on  there  being  a  shortage  next  fall  rather 
than  stock  up  at  an  unsettled  time. 

Operators  of  this  district  report  a  number  of  big 
orders  from  Eastern  manufacturers  during  the  past 
week. 

Confidence  in  the  Market. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  head  of  J.  C.  Cosgrove  &  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  operating  concerns  in  this  district, 
stated  that  he  looked  for  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  coal  situation,  and  that  he  did  not  expect  a  slump 
even  if  the  United  States  Senate  should  withhold 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  indefinitely. 

“The  war  is  definitely  ended,”  said  Mr.  Cosgrove, 
“and  the  people  know  that  it  is.  Consequently,  they 
have  more  confidence  in  the  market  and  are  willing 
to  come  in  on  it.  The  consuming  public  is  coming 
strong  at  present,  and  while  we  are  behind  in  our 
orders,  I  look  for  this  to  be  offset  within  30  or  60 
days  by  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  miners.” 

Coal  producers  of  this  district  say  that  the  car 
shortage  in  this  district  is  bad.  The  Government 
shows  a  surplus  of  cars  on  its  lines,  but  taken  col¬ 
lectively  the  railroads  can  always  show  a  surplus 
while  at  the  same  time  needed  cars  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  in  certain  districts,  some  lines  having  a  sur¬ 
plus  while  others  have  a  shortage.  The  railroads 
need  cars,  and  many  cars  need  repairs,  but  nothing 
is  being  done  about  the  matter  by  the  Government 
because  it  is  uncertain  as  to  how  long  the  railroads 
will  be  under  Federal  management  and  the  private 
owners  are  doing  nothing  because  they  don’t  know 
how  soon  they  will  have  the  railroads  in  their  hands 
again. 

While  larger  operations  report  that  conditions  are 
almost  prosperous,  the  smaller  mines,  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  “wagon-loading”  trade  during  the  war  have 
not  yet  been  called  upon  to  get  back  into  the  field 
despite  the  prospect  of  a  fuel  shortage.  A  few  of 
the  more  favorable  wagon  loading  mines  are  using 
auto  trucks  to  transport  coal  from  mine  to  car,  and 
are  shipping  fuel  to  various  points. 

Many  of  the  smaller  operations  which  shipped 
coal  during  the  war  are  now  catering  to  the  domestic 
trade.  For  this  reason  it  is  regarded  as  certain  that 
industries  and  homes  of  the  Johnstown  district  will 
not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  expected  fuel  short¬ 
age. 


PHILADELPHIA  TRADE  BRISK. 

Anthracite  Domestic  Sizes  Short  —  Healthy 
Tone  in  Bituminous. 

It  is  a  bad  year  for  prophets.  That  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  proven  by  the  anthracite  trade.  Less  than 
a  dozen  weeks  ago,  when  the  trade  was  enjoying  a 
boom  that  come  on  most  unexpectedly,  it  was  freely 
predicted  by  the  first  of  July  the  retailers  would  be 
done  for  the  season.  With  the  month  well  started 
the  dealers  are  still  going  and  clamoring  for  more 
coal.  There  does  not  seem-  to  be  the  least  let-up, 
and  dealers  are  reporting  they  have  sufficient  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand  to  carry  them  right  into  September. 

The  great  difficulty  continues  to  be  in  their  in 
ability  to  get  certain  sizes — stove  and  nut,  the  forme, 
particularly.  Many  have  reached  the  conclusion  the} 
will  not  receive  anywhere  near  the  tonnage  of  the 
former  size  that  their  trade  calls  for,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  business  are  persuading  the  customers  to 
take  chestnut.  Unfortunately  this  latter  size  is  none 
too  plentiful  either. 

While  all  dealers  are  anxious  to  get  further  sup 
plies  of  egg,  they  are  not  going  after  it  as  insist 
ently  as  the  other  sizes,  as  they  feel  absolutely  cer 
tain  that  they  are  going  to  get  sufficient  egg  afte 
a  while.  Pea  continues  to  accumulate  in  the  dealers’ 
yards  and  to  their  satisfaction.  They  fully  realize 
that  it  is  good  insurance  against  a  scarcity  of  coal 
this  winter,  and  they  are  all  laying  in  a  stock  of 
this  size  only  limited  by  their  storage  capacity. 

The  retail  price  situation  is  most  satisfactory,  for 
while  the  few  price-cutters  started  the  spring  season 
at  extremely  low  figures,  they  have  raised  these  quite 
considerably,  and  are  not  now  so  far  from  the 
regular  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  condition  of 
the  market  is  such  that  no  one  is  justified  in  offering 
coal  at  less  than  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  In  the 
wholesale  trade  we  occasionally  hear  of  premium 
prices  offered  for  stove  coal,  but  we  are  certain  that 
very  little  premium  coal  is  being  sold  in  this  market. 

The  steam  trade  is  in  fair  shape,  and  this  is  best 
judged  by  the  condition  of  the  independent  ope¬ 
rators,  who  report  little  difficulty  in  disposing  ol 
their  buckwheat  coal,  although  the  smaller  sizes 
are  a  trifle  troublesome.  The  big  companies  report 
disposing  of  a  heavy  tonnage  of  buckwheat,  but  are 
still  unable  to  avoid  sending  a  certain  percentage 
of  this  size  to  the  storage  yards.  Rice  and  barley 
have  shown  no  appreciable  change  for  the  past  sev 
eral  weeks. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

For  mid-summer  it  must  be  admitted  that  th 
bituminous  trade  is  displaying  a  healthy  tone.  Ov 
course  very  few  operations  are  on  a  six-day  basis, 
but  as  in  normal  summers  the  same  condition  pre¬ 
vails,  no  one  .is  worried  at  the  present  outlook.  The 
feeling  of  confidence  still  persists  that  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  is  just  in  the  offing,  and  all  are  going  forward 
patiently. 

Due  to  the  extended  holiday  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  tightening  in  the  demand  for  really  good  coals, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  coals  have  been  strong 
straight  on  from  last  spring.  Medium  and  ordinary 
grades  have  also  had  a  fair  call  recently,  and  it 
is  believed  that  all  around  there  is  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  increased  calls  for  fuel. 

At  tide  there  has  been  fair  business  in  bunkering, 
and  all  indications  point  to  a  better  than  usual  sea¬ 
son  in  that  line.  There  have  also  been  good  ship¬ 
ments  to  northern  coastwise  points,  and  in  addition 
some  little  overseas  business,  particularly  to  South¬ 
ern  waters. 

Prices  have  remained  effective  with  very  little 
change  as  follows:  Georges  Creek,  $2.95  to  $3.10, 
with  South  Fork  coals  held  at  about  the  same  ratio. 
Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run  was  to  be  had  at  $1.85 
up  to  $2.15,  with  screened  lump  from  $2.25  to  $2.50 
Good  Somerset  coal  is  being  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.65. 


The  retail  price  of  most  anthracite  sizes  was  ad¬ 
vanced  50  cents  a  ton  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  July 
1,  the  new  rate  being  $12.50  for  egg,  stove  and  chest¬ 
nut.  Pea  remains  unchanged  at  $10.75. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Thos.  B.  Haskett,  president  of  the  Power  Coal 
Co.,  passed  the  week  in  Indianapolis,  where  his 
company  has  important  connections. 

L.  A.  MacDonald,  of  the  Wickham  &  Burton 
sales  organization,  is  back  on  his  job  again,  after  a 
motoring  excursion  to  various  Wisconsin  lake  re¬ 
sorts. 

F.  A.  Burton,  president  of  the  Wickham  &  Burton 
Coal  Co.,  is  on  a  tour  of  inspection  this  week  in  the 
Springfield  district,  where  the  company’s  mines  are 
located. 

Wm.  H.  Harris,  president  of  W.  H.  Harris,  Inc., 
went  to  Cincinnati  early  this  week  and  will  visit 
the  mines  in  West  Virginia,  which  he  represents 
here,  before  returning. 

H.  D.  Wright,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Republic  C.  &  C.  Co.,  spent  Monday  and  Tuesday 
at  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  connection  with  his  company’s 
bids  on  the  State’s  coal  contracts,  on  which  bids 
were  filed  Tuesday. 

R.  C.  Whitsett,  president  of  the  R.  C.  Whitsett  C. 
&  M.  Co.,  has  been  spending  some  time  at  Hazard, 
Ky.,  visiting  the  company’s  new  operations  there. 
He  reports  that  the  daily  shipments  average  seven 
or  eight  cars  of  the  No.  6  seam  coal. 

Edward  Klinenberg,  president  of  the  Rialto  Coal 
Co.  and  also  the  People’s  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  has 
returned  from  visiting  the  West  Virginia  fields.  He 
reports  that  the  Rialto  Coal  Co.  has  taken  over  the 
Busch  mine  in  Franklin  County,  Illinois,  and  will 
handle  the  entire  output. 

J.  C.  Richards,  of  Richards  &  Sons,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  has  been  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week 
looking  after  firm  interest  during  the  absence  of 
Manager  Hawkins.  Mr.  Richards  reports  car  short¬ 
age  in  Big  Four  territory  last  week  with  mines 
working  but  two  days  in  six. 

In  Chicago  a  large  number  of  the  coal  companies 
were  busy  Monday  preparing  their  figures  for  bids 
on  the  State  of  Illinois  annual  requisitions,  which 
had  to  be  at  Springfield  by  10  a.  m.  Tuesday.  Speci¬ 
fications  call  for  a  total  of  about  250,000  tons,  of 
which  40,000  are  for  storage.  The  bulk  will  be 
Illinois  coal,  only  1,300  tons  being  Pocahontas. 

Corporal  Marmet  Richards,  son  of  P.  C.  Rich¬ 
ards,  president  of  Richards,  Evans  &  Co.,  returned 
to  Chicago  July  4  from  overseas,  where  he  was  re¬ 
tained  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  registering  the  graves  of 
American  soldiers.  Corporal  Richards  will  rejoin 
•the  local  force  of  Richards,  Evans  &  Co.  after  a  brief 
rest. 

Byron  E.  Lundblad,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Central  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  from  Dugger,  Ind., 
visiting  the  local  trade  in  the  interest  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  important  operations  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Kansas.  Mr.  Lundblad 
states  that  there  is  no  labor  shortage  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  so  far  as  he  can  learn,  but  that  this  element 
is  an  important  handicap  to  production  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  East. 

It  has  been  announced  this  week  by  the  Old  Ben 
Coal  Corporation  that  the  large  acreage  and  plant 
of  the  Sesser  Coal  Co.  of  Sesser,  Ill.,  has  been  added 
to  the  Old  Ben  holdings.  By  the  purchase  of  this 
property  the  Old  Ben  Corporation  becomes  the  dis¬ 
tributor  of  “Hiawatha”  coal,  and  places  it  again 
on  the  market,  where  it  has  held  a  high  place  as  one 
of  the  best  Franklin  County  coals.  Dealers  who  in 
the  past  have  carried  “Hiawatha”  as  their  standard 
brand  are  assured  that  it  is  now  at  their  command. 

Coal  trade  friends  are  congratulating  the  hero 
commander,  Col.  J.  B.  Sanborn  of  the  131st  In¬ 
fantry  and  publisher  of  the  Coal  Trade  Blue  Book, 
on  his  appointment  by  Governor  Lowden  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  new  State  Tax  Commission,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  abolished  State  Board  of  Equaliza¬ 
tion.  No  more  popular  and  meritorious  appointment 
could  have  been  made.  Col.  Sanborn  has  reorgan¬ 
ized  his  veteran  overseas-serving  regiment,  and  will 
keep  it  intact  as  a  peace-enforcement,  preparedness 
organization. 


FIRMER  TONE  IN  NORTHWEST. 


But  Apprehension  Is  Felt  Over  Lerthargy  of 
Movement  in  Interior. 

Members  of  the  Twin  Cities  coal  trade  are  growing 
more  concerned  as  to  the  prospects  for  getting 
coal  distributed  to  the  interior  before  severe  weather 
ensues.  So  far,  there  has  been  much  less  distribu¬ 
tion  this  season  than  last,  although  the  tonnage  of 
coal  received  at  the  docks  has  been  reasonably 
adequate  though  not  large.  During  the  past  few 
days  there  has  been  a  distinct  change  for  the  better 
locally.  Retailers  who  during  June  had  almost 
nothing  on  the  books  to  deliver  to  consumers,  now 
report  being  two  weeks  behind  on  orders.  This  is 
the  customary  way  with  retail  demand — starting 
fairly  in  July  and  becoming  more  active  in  August 
and  rushing  thereafter  until  cold  weather. 

But  with  the  interior  demand,  there  has  been  less 
activity  as  yet  than  common  for  this  time.  Com¬ 
plaints  are  made  at  the  docks  that  they  have  nowhere 
near  enough  tonnage  to  move,  to  keep  the  space 
available  which  should  be  ready  for  incoming 
cargoes,  if  the  proper  supply  is  to  be  on  the  docks 
at  the  close  of  navigation.  A  portion  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  exaggeration  to  urge  orders,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  fairly  substantial,  at  least. 

The  Northwest  seems  to  be  unable  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  new  situation  existing  in  the  coal  market. 
Coal  is  far  from  being  a  fluid  commodity,  which  can 
be  drawn  from  an  inexhaustible  reserve,  like  water 
from  a  faucet.  Because  in  the  past  there  has  been 
no  apparent  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  production 
of  coal  which  was  desired,  at  almost  any  time  of 
the  year,  some  people  in  this  section  seem  to  feel 
that  this  continues  to  be  the  case.  From  all  reports 
it  is  not.  Hence,  if  the  Northwest  does  not  store 
against  its  winter  needs  before  the  pressure  comes 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  it  will  have  to  take  its 
chance  of  getting  only  a  portion  of  what  may  still 
be  needed. 

And  this  is  the  factor  which  is  still  being  ignored 
in  the  Northwest.  It  is  true  that  there  are  reasons 
for  holding  back  the  heavy  movement  of  coal  until 
fall,  when  the  outbound  movement  of  coal  can  offset 
the  inbound  movement  of  grain.  It  offers  a  balanced 
tonnage  of  commodities  which  is  delightful  from  a 
railroad  operating  standpoint.  But  unless  there  is 
a  reasonable  tonnage  of  coal  moved  into  the  interior 
during  the  summer,  it  throws  an  excess  of  freight 
into  the  fall,  when  the  roads  have  all  that  they 
can  do  without  getting  anything  that  could  be 
handled  earlier. 

Illinois  coal  prices  have  been  advanced  10  cents  a 
ton,  effective  July  1,  which  follows  a  similar  advance 
of  the  same  amount,  effective  June  1. 

The  one  weak  feature  of  the  market  is  screenings. 
There  appears  to  be  a  restricted  demand  for  them, 
and  despite  the  firmness  of  all  sized  coal,  they  cannot 
be  moved,  except  at  concessions.  It  would  seem 
that  they  should  have  been  cleaned  up  before  this, 
but  they  have  not. 


Indifference  at  Columbus. 

Practically  no  change  has  been  observed  in  the 
market  in  Ohio  during  the  past  week.  The  mines 
are  running  less  than  half  full  time  capacity,  and  the 
lake  shipments  have  not  increased  materially. 

Coal  men  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  with 
the  progress  of  the  month  business  will  assume  a 
better  tone  and  that  orders  will  be  placed  in  greater 
abundance.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
hold  back,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  uncertainty 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  the  cause  of  the  conservative  tendency  in  the 
market.  Yet  but  few  believe  that  there  is  serious 
doubt  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  finally. 

Local  prices  of  all  grades  of  coal  remain  about 
the  same  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  ■ . 

“Speaking  of  living  with  your  work,”  says  the 
American  Coal  Miner,  “isn’t  it  perfectly  fitting  that 
Coale  &  Company  should  mine  and  sell  it  in  Mary¬ 
land?” 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  month  of 
June  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Infor¬ 
mation  amounted  to  5,619,591  tons,  as  compared  with 
5,711,915  tons  in  the  preceding  month,  and  with  6,867,- 
669  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1918.  As 
was  the  case  in  May,  the  larger  part  of  the  decrease 
in  June  of  this  year  as  compared  with  last  was  due 
to  the  smaller  output  of  steam  sizes  from  the  wash- 
eries,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  decrease  being 
in  the  steam  sizes. 

Shipments  by  companies  during  the  past  three 
years  were : 


Companies — 

1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R . 

. ..  1,341,370 

1,345,079 

1,084,635 

L.  V . 

. ..  1.347,205 

1,352,820 

1,041,696 

J.  C . 

. . .  632,402 

622,005 

508,702 

D„  L.  &  W . 

. ..  1,085,072 

1,015,438 

903,306 

D.  &  H . 

. . .  818,337 

773,691 

661,991 

Penn . 

. . .  500,037 

482,737 

372,658 

Erie  . 

. . .  807,047 

756,257 

616,939 

O.  &  W . 

. . .  181,965 

186,948 

167,327 

L.  &  N.  E . 

. . .  335,602 

332,694 

262,337 

Total  . 

. ..  7,188,000 
*138,963 

6,867,669 

5,619,591 

Net  total  . 

. ..  7,049,037 

6,867,669 

5,619,591 

The  shipments  during  June  decreased,  it  will  be 
seen,  1,247,078  tons,  or  18.1  per  cent.,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  June  last  year. 

Tonnage  for  Six  Months. 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  six 
months  were  : 


Companies —  1917  1918  1919 

P.  &  R .  7.479,908  7,314,648  5,833,787 

L  V .  6.741,996  7, 238,992  5,252,240 

J.  C .  4,053,044  3,867,779  2,631,685 

D„  L.  &  W .  6,132,890  6,244,173  4,893,489 

D  &  H .  4,110,640  4,470,161  3,951,500 

Penn .  2,836,233  2,961,976  2,211,893 

Erie  .  4,371.476  4,324,389  3,329,564 

O  &  W .  1,000,412  1,098,064  826,359 

L  &  N.  E .  1,819,864  1,905,719  1,365,074 

Total  . ..38,264,463  39,325,900  30,301,302 

*597,370  *475,360  . 

Net  total  . 37,667,123  38,850,540  30,301,302 


For  the  six  months  shipments  show  a  decrease  of 
8,549,238  tons,  or  22  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1918. 

*  Deduction :  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR. 
of  N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows : 


Companies —  1917  1918  1919 

P  &  R  Ry .  3,686,985  3,935,469  3,284,946 

L  V  RR .  3,611,591  3,856,311  2,937,780 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J .  1,775,670  1,717,865  1,489,004 

D,  L.  &  W.  RR....  3,069,179  3,061,059  2,702,822 

D.  &  H.  Co .  2,232,110  2,371,234  1,932,697 

Pennsylvania  RR. . .  1,431,403  1,424,491  1,157,826 

Erie  RR .  2,258,651  2,212,879  1,819,718 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  Ry. .  506,530  549,670  479,586 

L  &  N  E  RR .  986,742  994,320  751,842 

Total  . 19,558,861  20,123,298  16,556,221 


Shipments  for  first  three  months  of  coal  year  de¬ 
creased  3,567,077  tons  or  17.7  per  cent. 


The  long-continued  litigation  involving  Sunday 
Creek  affairs  has  been  added  to  by  reason  of  ques¬ 
tions  arising  between  Chairman  John  S.  Jones  and 
President  John  H.  Winder.  Word  comes  from  Co¬ 
lumbus  that  by  reason  thereof  Mr.  Winder  has  been 
deposed  from  the  presidency  and  the  duties  of  his 
office  divided  between  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  vice-president. 


Manager  H.  G.  Trester,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.’s 
Kansas  City  office,  circulated  among  Chicago  friends 
last  week.  He  stated  that  “Business  is  all  right  in 
our  town,  thank  you.” 
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Some  Problems  Confronting  the  Retail  Trade. 

Mr.  Clark  Discusses  Matters  of  Interest  to  Dealers  in  New  England  and  Elsewhere — Urges  Continuance  of  Cost- 

Keeping  and  Co-Operation  in  Helping  Move  Anthracite  Steam  Sizes. 


President  Clark,  of  the  New  England  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  has  recently  sent  a  circular  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  retailers  generally  throughout  his 
territory  in  which  he  discusses  a  number  of  subjects 
of  timely  interest. 

Referring  to  the  shipment  of  domestic  coal  to 
manufacturers  for  re-sale  to  their  employees  at  cost 
Mr.  Clark  says : 

“Disturbances  to  the  trade  in  this  form  are  par¬ 
ticularly  aggravating,  as  it  gives  the  public,  in  such 
communities,  an  impression  that  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  retail  coal  dealer.  It  is  our  belief 
that  this  annoyance  will  cease  through  natural  causes. 
In  any  event,  the  actual  tonnage  that  moves  in  this 
way  is  small.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  the  trade 
as  a  whole,  as  a  bucket  of  water  has  which  is  poured 
into  a  still  pond,  a  big  commotion  locally,  whose 
effect  decreases  the  farther  away  you  get  from  the 
cause  of  the  commotion,  still  destructive  in  the 
spots  where  the  condition  starts.” 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  cost-keeping,  Mr.  Clark 
offers  this  bit  of  excellent  advice : 

“We  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strongly  the 
need  of  continuing  cost  sheets,  that  you  may  be 
fully  conversant  with  the  cost  of  doing  business,  or 
if  an  investigation  of  the  trade  is  started,  it  is  up 
to  the  retail  coal  dealer  to  prove  from  his  books 
that  prices  to  the  public  are  fair  and  equitable,  as 
indeed  we  know  they  are,  except  in  those  towns 
where  some  one  is  possessed  with  ruinous  ideas.” 

Other  extracts  from  Mr.  Clark’s  message  are  given 
below : 

“Some  little  time  ago  we  saw  an  advertisement 
published  by  an  alleged  retail  coal  dealer,  offering  to 
sell  coal  at  so  near  to  the  actual  cost  of  coal  on 
cars  that  it  naturally  aroused  our  suspicions,  but  it 
was  learned  that  this  offer  was  for  a  carload  weight, 
unscreened,  and  not  in  any  way  a  strictly  retail 
dealer’s  proposition.  In  other  words,  it  was  an  of¬ 
fer  to  sell  coal  at  wholesale  to  retail  customers,  thus 
casting  reflections  on  the  coal  merchants,  who  con¬ 
duct  their  business  as  other  merchants  conduct  theirs, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  ethics  of  trade,  also  of  the 
rights  of  the  general  public,  and  especially  the  rights 
of  their  creditors. 

Improved  Business  Methods. 

“The  Federal  Administration  of  the  coal  business, 
through  their  various  agents  and  committees,  estab¬ 
lished  one  fact  in  regard  to  the  retail  coal  trade,  and 
this  was  in  1917,  when  they  undertook  to  set  a  retail 
price  basis  on  the  cost  of  doing  business,  plus  a  fair 
profit,  there  were  comparatively  few  retail  coal  com¬ 
panies  who  actually  knew  their  costs.  During  the 
sixteen  months  that  they  remained  in  control,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  retailers  learned  what  it  cost  to  transact 
business,  and  these  were  taught  to  sell  coal  at  retail 
for  a  fair  compensation  under  equable  competitive 
conditions. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  in  a  few  cases  there  were 
people  engaged  in  the  retail  distribution  of  coal  who 
did  not  take  this  lesson  to  heart,  and  there  are  a 
few  places  in  our  territory  where,  immediately  the 
government  let  go  of  control,  some  one  concern 
dropped  its  price  to  an  extraordinary  low  figure. 

It  is  a  pretty  well-established  fact  that  where  a 
community  is  able  to  buy  its  coal  for  household  con¬ 
sumption  at  an  extraordinary  low  figure,  there  will 
be  ultimately  failures  in  the  retail  coal  trade.  Finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  do  not  always  mean  bankruptcy,  but 
quite  often  means  that  the  creditors  take  possession, 
or  that  some  favored  jobbing  house  appears  sud¬ 
denly  as  the  real  owner  through  having  exetnded 
credit  too  generously. 

,  “Another  unfortunate  idea  in  connection  with  a 
situation  of  this  kind  is  that  when  dealers  became 
slow  pay,  the  larger  concerns  do  not  care  for  their 
patronage,  and  they  buy  most  of  their  coal  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  This  results  finally  in  periods  of  shortage, 
and  the  community  wakes  up  some  day  to  the  fact 
that  their  local  coal  dealers  have  no  stock  on  hand 


for  cold  weather.  Then  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
city  authorities  begin  to  create  agitation  against  the 
coal  trade  as  a  whole;  whereas,  the  real  difficulties 
are  ones  far  back  of  the  situation  as  it  appears. 

“Producing  companies,  large  and  small,  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  good  name  of  the  coal  trade  by  insisting  that 
dealers  be  fairly  recompensed  in  their  business  deal¬ 
ings.  This,  of  course,  may  seem  a  little  radical  in  its 
suggestion,  but  in  principle  this  idea  is  as  old  as 
business.” 

“The  man  who  is  continuously  losing  money  is 
greatly  tempted  to  take  chances  with  his  weights  and 
other  methods  of  transacting  business  that  is  decid¬ 
edly  questionable,  and  every  time  a  retail  coal  dealer, 
or  a  man  claiming  to  be  a  retail  coal  dealer,  has  a 
charge  brought  against  him  for  short  weight  or  other 
delinquences,  and  the  public  is  furnished  with  the 
germ  of  an  idea,  which,  if  fostered,  brings  about  the 
attacks  so  frequently  made  upon  the  coal  trade  as  a 
whole. 

Should  Aid  in  Marketing  Buckwheat. 

“It  is  quite  apparent  today  that  the  producing  com¬ 
panies  have  their  books  filled  with  orders  for  do¬ 
mestic  sizes,  but  they  are  sadly  in  need  of  orders 
of  steam  sizes;  that  is,  anthracite  coal  below  pea. 

“Some  method  must  be  devised  to  persuade  con¬ 
sumers,  especially  those  in  large  cities,  to  use  more 
of  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite  coal.  Otherwise  we 
fear  that  the  accumulated  stocks  of  steam  size  coal 
will  so  plug  the  storage  plants  of  the  producers,  as 
to  jeopardize  the  operations  at  the  mines. 

“As  you  well  know,  the  percentage  of  steam  size 
coal  produced  has  increased  largely  in  recent  years. 
You  may  well  say  that  if  the  anthracite  companies 
would  reduce  their  price  on  steam  sizes,  to  the  pre¬ 
war  basis,  they  would  soon  move  that  coal.  Consid¬ 
ering  this  point,  you  must  realize  that  the 
government  has  gone  into  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  present  figures  are  approximately  the  ones 
set  by  the  government,  which  run  dangerously  close 
to  actual  costs. 

“Therefore,  if  the  producing  companies  reduce 
their  prices  on  steam  sizes,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
corresponding  increase  on  the  prices  of  domestic 
sizes,  if  the  companies  are  to  be  allowed  any  profit 
whatsoever.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
retail  coal  distributor  to  endeavor  to  find  a  market 
for  some  quantity  of  the  smaller  size  anthracite,  at 
least  No.  1  buckwheat.  In  the  largest  cities,  they 
should  endeavor  to  convince  the  apartment  house 
owners  and  business  block  care-takers  that  it  is  their 
advantage  to  utilize  steam  size  anthracite  coal,  not 
only  for  economic,  but  aesthetic  reasons  as  well ; 
such  as  doing  away  with  so  much  smoke. 

“We  beg  of  you  to  give  this  matter  some  study 
and  attention,  because  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  future  of  our  business.  Trade  conditions  at 
the  present  time  are  most  serious,  and  we  fear  that 
many  of  you  have  made  the  mistake  of  tying  your¬ 
selves  up  with  agreements  as  to  future  deliveries,  in 
your  anxiety  for  business. 

“At  the  present  moment,  our  advice  is  to  go 
slowly  as  to  any  agreements  in  regard  to  price,  and 
to  deliver  on  a  thirty  days’  period. 

Keeping  Track  of  Unfair  Competition. 

“Here  is  a  set  of  questions  which  we  would  like 
to  have  answered.  Are  there  any  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  in  your  community  buying  anthracite  coal  and 
selling  to  their  help  at  cost  or  nearly  so?  If  so,  what 
is  the  nature  of  their  manufactured  product?  Where 
there  is  a  situation  of  this  kind,  what  is  your  opin¬ 
ion  for  the  reason  of  their  going  into  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness? 

“In  some  cases  it  is  merely  an  endeavor  to  placate 
their  help,  and  in  other  cases  it  means  that  the  local 
management  has  a  feeling  that  prices  are  too  high, 
or  that  quality  last  winter  was  bad. 

“A  question  which  we  earnestly  beg  that  you 
will  write  us  about  is  the  one  that  wherever  an 


outside  dealer,  producing  company,  broker  or  middle 
house  had  bid  on  directly  a  municipal  contract.  This 
does  not  apply  to  bituminous  coal,  although  that  is 
important.  Give  us  the  facts,  please. 

“\\  e  would  also  like  to  know  your  opinion  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  sales  of  steam  size  anthracite.  This 
does  not  apply  to  small  communities  generally.  We 
have  fairly  begged  you  to  send  us  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  and  news  items  that  appear,  but  the  response 
to  this  appeal  has  been  woefully  small. 

“It  frequently  comes  to  our  attention  that  you 
dealers  have  friction  with  the  railroad  company’s 
agents  over  the  settlement  of  demurrage  charges. 
Will  you  tell  us  about  any,  as  it  is  possible  we  can 
help  you.  Demurrage  charges  are  imposed  under 
tariff  regulations,  and  are  collectable  in  the  same 
manner  as  freight  bill  charges  for  transportation  of 
coal.  You  should  be  allowed  to  examine  the  bill, 
but  they  are  payable  in  the  same  manner  as  your 
freight  bills. 

“Any  over  charge  will  be  refunded  promptly,  but 
there  are  certain  contingencies  in  connection  with 
some  improper  demurrage  charges  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  the  one  about  notify¬ 
ing  the  railroads  of  a  claim  under  the  bunching 
clause.  Notification  of  claims  must  be  filed  within 
fifteen  days. 

“Incidentally,  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
some  of  you  do  not  figure  your  freight  bills.  You 
should  be  just  as  careful  in  working  out  freight 
bills  as  you  are  on  coal  bills,  and  insist  that  the 
railroad  agents  refund  to  you  the  over-charges.  It 
is  seldom  necessary  to  make  a  formal  claim  for 
overcharge.  Notification  in  writing  of  an  error  is 
usually  sufficient,  and  corrections  will  be  issued 
through  the  auditing  department.” 


“W ar  Gardens”  to  Stay. 

Last  year  s  ‘war  gardens”  in  the  anthracite  region 
have  blossomed  out  this  year  as  “victory  gardens,” 
and  the  movement  to  encourage  people  to  grow  their 
own  food  has  apparently  come  to  stay,  so  far  as  the 
hard  coal  districts  are  concerned.  Coal  companies 
picked  at  random,  like  the  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  in  the 
Lehigh  region  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.  in  the  lower  field,  report  that  garden 
plots  are  more  in  demand  this  year  than  they  were 
last  year,  and  this  seems  to  hold  true  for  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region  as  a  whole.  Detailed  figures  for  this 
year  are  not  yet  available,  but  as  long  ago  as  April 
the  Markle  company’s  figures  showed  an  increase 
of  nearly  25  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  applicants 
for  gardens. 

The  system  which  is  in  practically  universal  use 
is  for  the  coal  company  to  offer  land  to  its  tenants 
or  employees  on  lease,  with  a  purely  nominal  rent. 
There  is  no  restriction  made  as  to  the  size  of  the 
plot,  but  the  tenant  fences  it,  if  he  wants  a  fence, 
and  supplies  seed  and  tools.  Stable  fertilizer  is 
usually  supplied  by  the  company,  and  many  of  the 
companies  employ  an  agricultural  expert  to  advise 
the  tenants. 

Last  year  the  Reading  leased  approximately  128 
acres  of  land  to  580  tenants,  which  would  mean  that 
2,900  persons  were  interested  on  the  basis  of  five 
persons  per  family.  The  value  of  the  crops  pro¬ 
duced — and  on  the  basis  of  prices  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  large  cities  the  valuation  for  some  prod¬ 
ucts  is  too  low — is  given  by  the  company’s  gardening 
adviser  as  $29,029.  This  is  more  than  $50  average 
per  tenant,  and  more  than  $226  per  acre  cultivated. 


Roy  Holmyard,  president  of  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky 
Fuel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  just  returned  from  a  recent 
visit  to  London  in  the  interest  of  his  business. 


It  is  as  natural  for  some  folks  to  exaggerate  as  it 
is  to  breathe. 
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Coal  Shortage  Warnings  Produce  Results. 

N.  C.  A.  Publicity  Campaign  Being  Felt  by  Anthracite  as  Well  as  Bituminous  Operators 
Some  Fear  Expressed  Lest  Government  Resume  Regulation  of  Hard  Coal. 


The  National  Coal  Association  has  been  contin¬ 
uing  its  publicity  campaign  this  week,  in  order  to 
bring  home  to  the  public  the  need  for  laying  in  a 
substantial  part  of  next  winter’s  coal  supply  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  months.  Large  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  inserted  in  daily  papers 
throughout  the  country,  although  in  Pittsburgh  these 
were  discontinued,  as  mentioned  in  another  column, 
owing  to  objections  raised  by  local  operators. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  revival  in 
bituminous  demand,  which  has  been  under  way  for 
several  weeks,  was  accelerated  by  the  earlier  an¬ 
nouncements  and  that  the  results  will  be  cumula¬ 
tive  if  they  are  continued.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
clamor  for  anthracite  has  been  accentuated,  for  to 
nine  people  out  of  ten  in  the  eastern  States  coal 
is  understood  to  mean  hard  coal  unless  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  carefully  pointed  out  to  them.  So  the 
anthracite  producers  and  retail  dealers  in  this  part 
of  the  country  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  coal  short¬ 
age  propaganda  quite  as  much  as  the  bituminous 
operators,  if  not  more  so. 

Many  of  the  anthracite  people  regret  this  out¬ 
come,  as  demand  had  previously  been  for  in  excess 
of  the  supply  and  to  stir  up  the  public  at  this  time  is 
creating  a  condition  that  is  apt  to  result  in  inde¬ 
pendent  coal  being  forced  to  such  high  levels  that 
the  Government  will  again  establish  maximum  prices 
and  perhaps  assume  control  of  distribution.  There 
is  even  the  possibility  of  fixed  prices  for  bituminous 
being  restored  if  a  runaway  market  develop  before 
tfie  peace  proclamation  is  issued.  For  that  reason 
some  of  the  soft  coal  producers  and  distributors 
contend  that  the  advertising  campaign  should  be 
dropped  if  prices  begin  to  soar  too  rapidly  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  large  numbers  of  consumers  becoming  panic- 
stricken  by  reason  of  the  repeated  warnings. 


Text  of  One  Advertisement. 

Below  is  the  text  of  one  of  the  display  advertise¬ 
ments  published  in  some  of  the  leading  dailies  early 
this  week,  the  tonnage  figures  given  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  bituminous  coal  only: 

“Coal  shortage  coming,  says  U.  S.  Fuel  Admims- 
ration. 

“Labor  shortage  impends,  says  U.  S.  Secretary  ot 


“Car  shortage  predicted  by  U.  S.  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Railroads. 

“Buy  your  coal  NOW.  Listen  to  and  heed  what 
your  Government  officials  say.  We  are  telling  you 


the  coal  situation  as  we  know  it.  Moreover,  every¬ 
thing  we  are  saying  is  based  upon  the  official  state¬ 
ments  of  the  highest  Government  authorities. 

“Forty  thousand  foreign-born  miners  are  return¬ 
ing  to  Europe.  There  is  virtually  no  immigration, 
consequently  the  men  cannot  be  replaced.  Their 
departure  alone  means  a  reduction  of  forty  million 
tons  in  the  coal  output  of  the  year — twenty  million 
*ons  for  the  remainder  of  1919. 

“Coal  consumers  have  not  bought  for  fall  and 
winter  uses.  Result:  Production  up  to  June  14 
is  short  64,000,000  tons  or  one-eighth  of  the  total 
amount  the  country  must  have  if  it  is  to  escape  shut¬ 
down  factories — closed  public  utility  plants — discom¬ 
fort  in  the  home. 

“The  movement  of  crops  is  impending.  When  that 
begins  the  opportunity  to  make  up  the  shortage  in 
coal  will  be  gone.  Cars  and  motive  power  must 
be  shared  with  grain  and  other  export  products. 

“Coal  cannot  be  stored  at  the  mines;  its  produc¬ 
tion  must  keep  pace  with  the  capacity  of  cars  turned 
over  to  the  mine  operators.  Cars  cannot  be  sent 
to  the  mines  unless  the  coal  has  been  ordered.  The 
orders  must  come  from  YOU — the  coal  user. 

“Government  chiefs  have  issued  warnings  to  buy 
coal  now.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator,  warns : 

“  Buy  now— in  August  or  autumn  will  be  too  late. 
A  big  coal  shortage  is  coming.’ 

“Director  General  Hines,  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  warns  the  coal  consumer 
that:  ‘Unless  he  buys  his  coal  this  summer,  he  is 
going  to  find  it  difficult  to  get  it  this  fall  and  winter.’ 

“Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  says :  Those  who 
postpone  buying  coal  in  the  hope  of  lower  prices 
are  speculating  in  the  future  misfortunes  of  the 
nation.’ 

“Remember  your  plight  in  the  winter  of  1917  and 
1918 — the  coal  shortage  that  caused  personal  dis¬ 
comfort  and  industrial  loss. 

“.Remember  the  action  that  averted  a  duplication 
of  this  distress  in  1918 — the  early  buying  and  stor¬ 
ing  of  adequate  stocks  for  home  and  business  use. 

“Then  face  this  fact.  You  must  buy  now  if  you 
are  to  have  coal  to  operate  your  factory,  heat  your 
home,  store,  school  and  other  buildings. 

“Dealers  in  your  own  community  will  tell  you 
facts  that  concern  the  local  situation.  Let  nothing 
delay  you. 

“Buy  Your  Coal  Now!” 


TWIN  CITIES  NEWS  NOTES. 

J.  D.  Ekstrum,  head  of  the  Flour  City  Fuel  & 
Transfer  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  announced  a  bonus 
plan  to  employees,  in  the  form  of  life  insurance 
policies  fully  paid  up  and  in  increasing  amounts  as 
service  with  the  company  extends. 

The  building  inspector  and  smoke  inspector  of 
Minneapolis  have  issued  a  joint  statement  urging 
the  people  of  Minneapolis  to  practice  economy  in 
fuel  and  to  work  for  smoke  prevention.  A  set  of 
suggestions  on  firing,  in  order  to  get  best  results, 
was  included. 

George  H.  Cushing,  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Independent  Coal  Dealers’  Association  last 
week.  He  predicted  a  shortage  of  coal  which  would 
be  felt  by  September,  and  anticipated  a  more  rapid 
movement  of  coal  starting  in  July,  which,  however, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  shortage. 

The  Tri-State  Country  Grain  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  Minneapolis  last  week.  Among  the 
addresses  was  one  by  W.  H.  Groverman,  of  the 
Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators’  Association,  on 
what  the  coal  situation  has  in  store  for  the  country 
dealer.  Another  coal  man  to  speak  was  Ernest  C. 
Pratt,  of  the  Republic  Coal  Co.,  who  followed  the 
same  line  of  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  all¬ 
rail  shipper. 


Control  Costs  Great  Britain  $130,000,000. 

According  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
liabilities  of  the  British  Government  in  connection 
with  the  control  of  coal  mines  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  amount  to  about  $130,000,000,  made  up  as 
follows :  Wages  and  hours  concessions  to  miners, 
$100,000,000;  compensation  under  control  agreement, 
$24,000,000;  emergency  claims  (advances),  $5,000,- 
000;  indemnity  to  coal  merchants,  $750,000. 

The  emergency  claims  are  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  open  collieries  which  might  otherwise  be 
closed  and  making  good  extraordinary  loss  or  dam¬ 
age,  etc.,  while  the  indemnity  to  coal  merchants  rep¬ 
resents  the  estimated  loss  arising  during  emergency 
arrangements  for  diversion  of  coal  from  its  normal 
channels  of  distribution. 


Workers  to  Help  Decide? 

“The  object  of  all  reform  in  this  essential  matter 
must  be  the  genuine  democratization  of  industry, 
based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  those 
who  work,  in  whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  some 
organic  way  in  every  decision  which  directly  affects 
their  welfare  or  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  in¬ 
dustry,” 

The  above  was  not  written  by  Johann  Most  or 
Emma  Goldman,  but  is  a  paragraph  of  Wilson’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  present  Congress.  Does  it  mean  the  boss 
is  no  longer  free  to  hire  and  fire? 


NEW  WESTCHESTER  ASSN. 


Paul  K.  Randall  Appointed  Commissioner, 
with  Headquarters  in  White  Plains 

The  retail  coal  merchants  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  realizing  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
proved  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  close  co¬ 
operation  and  uniform  practices,  have  decided  to 
continue  this  work  in  a  modified  way.  They  have 
therefore  formed  an  association,  which  is  open  to 
all  people  in  the  county  who  are  properly  equipped 
to  handle  coal  and  sell  at  retail.  The  active  man¬ 
agement  of  the  association  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
commissioner,  and  Paul  K.  Randall  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  position. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  objects  of  the  association 
are  three-fold : 

First,  to  secure  greater  co-operation  between  mem¬ 
ber  dealers,  and  at  the  same  time  disseminate  all 
useful  information  to  them  and  to  secure  uniform 
practices. 

Second,  to  endeavor  to  secure  better  co-operation 
between  the  consumer  and  dealer. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  is  to  establish  and 
keep  very  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
wholesale  coal  trade,  and  it  is  hoped  that  if  any  ques¬ 
tion  should  arise  between  any  member  dealer  and 
wholesaler,  which  cannot  be  settled  amicably,  the 
wholesaler  or  member  dealer  will  feel  at  liberty  to 
call  upon  the  commissioner,  who  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  a  just  settlement  of  such  contro¬ 
versy. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  wholesale  coal  trade  will 
use  the  commissioner  at  any  time  it  is  desired  to 
secure  any  proper  information  concerning  any 
member  dealer. 


The  Decreasing  Mine  Forces. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  has  published  a 
statement  .that  there  is  no  shortage  of  coal  due  to 
emigration  of  mine  labor,  but  those  connected  with 
the  trade  know  the  untruthfulness  of  such  a  state¬ 
ment  and  how  misleading  it  is  to  the  public. 

Take  the  immigration  statement  for  April  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  admitted  into  the 
United  States  was  16,860,  of  which  10,471  were  made 
and  6,389  were  female.  How  many  of  this  number 
were  available  for  mine  work?  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  was  one  out  of  the  whole  number.  Of  the 
total  number  admitted  10,705  came  through  Cana*da 
and  Mexico — only  a  small  number  arriving  from  the 
Balkan  States  whence  a  vast  portion  of  the  mine 
labor  in  this  country  has  heretofore  come. 

During  April  the  number  of  persons  emigrating 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  17,203,  of  whon 
14,668  were  male  and  2,535  female.  From  the 
above  does  it  look  as  if  Uncle  Sam’s  family  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  or  skilled  labor,  was  on  the  increase! 
With  more  people  departing  than  are  admitted  hov 
can  any  newspaper  expect  its  readers  to  be  truth 
fully  informed  with  such  statements  being  published 
especially  when  official  figures  prove  otherwise  am 
statements  given  out  by  officials  at  Washingtoi 
also  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  labor  is  oi 
the  decrease? 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  bars  on  immi 
gration  will  be  up  for  four  or  five  years,  while  emi 
gration  will  continue  right  along.  Is  this  a  Ase  o 
“two  from  two  leaves  two”? 


Receipts  of 
months  were 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

coal  at  Boston  for  June  and  for  si 
as  follows : 

June.  Six  Months. 

1919. 
482,54 
1,353,15 

127,05 
58,6J 
2,121,5! 


Water — 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

Anthracite  . 

..  132,934 

111,698 

559.883 

Bituminous  . 

, .  463,999 

195,994 

2,627,418 

Rail- 

Anthracite  .. 

, .  31,489 

33,994 

175,394 

Bituminous 

1,497 

14,594 

28,795 

Total  .. 

. .  629,839 

356,280 

3,391,490 

Data  furnished  by  James  A.  McKibben, 

Chamber  of 

Commerce. 
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Sale  of  Coal  by  Factories  a  Menace  to  Public. 

Mr.  Beck  Points  Out  That  Loss  of  This  Business  Increases  Retailers’  Overhead,  Leads  to 
Higher  Prices  and  Sometimes  Deprives  a  Town  of  Reliable  Dealers. 


“For  the  past  decade  the  columns  of  the  press 
have  been  replete  with  references  to  middlemen, 
advancing  the  theory  that  their  existence  is  to  some 
extent  at  least  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,”  said  Peter  Beck  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  in  his  address 
before  the  Buffalo  retail  convention  last  week.  “Few 
of  these  writers,  however,  have  attempted  to  give 
any  adequate  definition  of  this  unnecessary  middle¬ 
man.  They  have  left  it  very  much  to  the  readers 
to  formulate  their  own  opinion.  Naturally,  they 
have  been  ready  to  attach  whatever  blame  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  warranted  to  that  factor  of  distribu¬ 
tion  nearest  their  hand.  Consequently  among  other 
retail  merchants,  the  coal  man  has  received  his  share 
of  the  blame,  usually  without  foundation. 

“With  our  entry  into  the  war  and  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  among  other  regulatory  bodies  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  it  became  very  quickly  apparent 
that  the  retail  coal  merchant  was  not  a  barnacle 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  ship;  not  a  leech  prey¬ 
ing  upon  the  public;  not  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to 
fuel  distribution,  but  an  indispensible  link  between 
producer  and  consumer. 

“Were  it  possible  to  so  co-ordinate  production 
and  selling  of  coal  that  its  volume  could  be  ratably 
spread  over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  and  the 
flow  from  producer  to  its  ultimate  destination  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unimpeded,  the  need  for  a  properly 
equipped  retail  coal  merchant  would  be  far  less 
urgent.  But  experience  with  human  nature  naturally 
teaches  us  that  no  such  condition  can  be  brought 
about.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  consumers, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  will  buy  when  the  move¬ 
ment  is  free  and  production  ample,  while  the  great 
majority  wait  until  their  need  is  immediate. 

Well-Stocked  Merchant  a  Necessity. 

“Therefore,  a  void  has  been  created  which  only  a 
merchant  having  equipment  commensurate  with  the 
community’s  needs  can  fill.  He  must  have  storage 
facilities  to  enable  him  to  have  on  hand  enough 
fuel  for  immediate  consumption  should  the  supply 
for  any  reason  be  curtailed  when  the  demand  is 
heaviest.  He  must  have  at  his  command  delivery 
equipment  that  will  enable  him  to  respond  quickly 
to  the  consumer’s  needs  when  the  temperature  sud¬ 
denly  hovers  around  zero  and  many  coal  bins  are 
empty. 

“To  prepare  for  the  peak  of  the  load,  the  gas  plant 
must  always  be  provided  with  sufficient  storage 
tanks  to  carry  the  supply  over  the  point  of  highest 
consumption.  Because  it  is  not  practicable  to  store 
electricity,  a  power  plant  must  maintain  generators 
sufficient  to  produce  ample  current  to  carry  the 
supply  over  the  peak  of  the  load.  Such  plants  are 
extremely  costly  to  install  and  maintain,  and  a 
burden  or  overhead  is  thus  created  which  must 
enter  materially,  into  the  cost  of  every  cubic  foot  of 
gas  and  every  watt  of  electricity. 

“Thus  there  has  become  established  by  public 
service  companies  the  principle  of  fixing  their  rates 
on  a  basis  of  maximum  demand.  In  other  words, 
if  a  consumer  of  current  has  in  his  plant  motors 
totaling  one  hundred  horsepower,  it  is  assumed  that 
he  may  at  times  call  upon  his  source  of  supply  for 
the  full  load,  and  thus  he  is  required  to  consume  at 
least  thirty  hours  of  maximum  flow  of  current  be¬ 
fore  the  rate  which  he  pays  is  reduced  to  the  next 
lower  level. 

Must  Prepare  for  Rush 

“The  merchant  must  provide  floor  space,  selling 
force,  and  delivery  equipment  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  his  customers  during  the  rush  hours,  even  though 
they  may  be  comparatively  idle  or  unemployed  at 
other  portions  or  days  of  the  week.  If  he  does  not 
do  this,  he  will  lose  trade.  It  is  even  more  necessary 
and  urgent  that  the  coal  merchant  be  provided  with 
every  facility  for  taking  care  of  the  demand  when 
the  rush  is  on,  for  the  public  will  not  only  be  in¬ 
convenienced,  but  may  suffer  keenly  if  he  is  not  thus 
provided. 


“The  demands  upon  him  for  such  service  are  daily 
increasing  and  the  cost  of  his  overhead  is  propor¬ 
tionately  climbing.  Generally  speaking,  before  a 
ton  of  coal  has  passed  through  a  dealer’s  yard  it 
has  already  incurred  a  cost  in  overhead  practically 
equal  to  the  cost  of  delivery.  The  amount  of  this 
overhead  depends  very  largely  upon  how  much  his 
total  tonnage  is  increased  or  reduced  during  the 
lull  or  inactive  period.  In  other  words,  if  it  were 
possible  to  induce  the  public  to  let  the  merchant 
deliver  and  the  operator  produce  in  equal  monthly 
installments  the  amount  of  coal  required,  every 
factor  of  overhead  would  be  greatly  reduced  and 
the  whole  public  would  have  cheaper  fuel. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  subject  assigned  to  me  deals 
with  the  effect  upon  the  public  of  distribution  of  coal 
by  industries  or  other  large  employers  of  labor  who 
sell  coal  to  their  employes,  you  may  wonder  why  I 
indulge  in  all  this  dissertation  upon  the  position  the 
merchant  holds  in  the  community,  but  I  believe  that 
the  average  coal  dealer  himself  does  not  fully  realize 
this  point,  and  therefore  I  am  touching  upon  it  in 
this  way  so  that  I  may  develop  the  fact  that  any 
wedge  which  is  driven  into  coal  distribution,  re¬ 
ducing  the  volume  of  any  coal  distributer  at  its  low 
point,  has  materially  increased  the  overhead  which 
somebody  must  pay. 

“Adam  Smith  in  his  book  entitled  ‘The  Wealth 
of  Nations’,  published  in  1776,  said  that  every 
manufacturer,  merchant  and  vendor  is  entitled  to 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence  says  that  a  man  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  whatever  this  familiar  sound  may  mean  in  the 
abstract,  he  has  no  right  to  buy  goods  below  the 
cost  of  production  and  sell  them  above  their  fair 
value.  Neither  has  he  any  right  to  ruin  those  from 
whom  he  buys,  those  to  whom  he  sells,  or  his  com¬ 
petitors  by  selling  his  product  below  cost  plus  a 
reasonable  profit. 

“It  is  at  this  point  that  the  manufacturer,  the  large 
industrial  corporation,  in  many  communities  enters 
and  by  attempting  to  especially  favor  a  portion  of 
their  employes  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
community  they  materially  increase  the  cost  to 
others  who  are  not  so  fortunate.  The  large  steam 
consumer,  having  trackage  facilities,  has  a  special 
privilege  at  the  hands  of  the  producers  to  get  his 
fuel  at  a  low  rate  because  he  is  in  position  to  take 
it  in  comparatively  equal  quantities  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  this  fuel  is  to 
be  used  only  for  the  production  of  power,  light  and 
heat  within  his  own  plant,  and  any  manufacturer 
who  uses  it  for  other  purposes  abuses  his  privileges. 

Unfairness  of  Employers’  Sales. 

“When  this  abuse  is  carried  so  far  as  to  select 
from  among  his  employes  a  few  who  by  reason  of 
their  earning  capacity,  their  frugality  and  ability 
to  save  are  ,able  during  the  summer  months  of  the 
year  to  put  in  their  winter’s  supply  of  coal,  gen¬ 
erally  at  its  cost  on  cars  plus  teaming,  the  em¬ 
ployer  has  struck  a  blow  not  only  to  the  community 
in  which  these  selected  ones  live,  but  to  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  employes  who,  either  because  they 
cannot  or  because  they  are  not  foresighted  enough, 
never  do  buy  coal  until  their  immediate  need  is 
upon  them.  • 

“The  corporations  who  do  this  are,  first  of  all, 
denying  the  merchant  the  inalienable  right  to  con¬ 
duct  his  business  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
Next,  they  are  unloading  upon  a  portion  of  the 
community  a  higher  cost  of  distribution  which  they 
have  brought  about  by  taking  away  from  the  dealer 
that  which  he  needs  the  most,  an  increase  of 
volume  in  the  dull  period,  and  they  are  materially 
injuring  that  large  portion  of  their  working  force 
who  are  obliged  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth. 

“Too  often  a  factory  takes  care  of  its  employees 
when  coal  is  plentiful  and  distribution  convenient, 
and  throws  the  employees  back  upon  the  dealers 


when  the  coal  is  scarce.  Too  often  coal  at  cost  is 
adopted  as  a  means  to  avoid  advancing  wages,  and 
the  employee  himself  should  be  quick  to  see  the 
point.  There  are  some  industrial  communities  in 
which  this  practice  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  where  in  some  years  past  there  were  responsible 
and  dependable  dealers  there  remain  now  only 
teamsters  who  pose  as  coal  merchants,  having  but 
little  equipment,  carrying  no  stock  and  delivering 
directly  from  cars  to  the  consuming  public. 

Result  a  Menace. 

“A  further  continuance  of  such  practices  will  re¬ 
sult,  in  many  instances,  in  the  elimination  of  well- 
equipped  coal  merchants  and  leave  no  one  with 
satisfactory  equipment  to  serve  the  public.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  menace  not  only  to  the  dealer 
but  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  to  all 
private  consumers  of  fuel. 

“To  correct  this  condition  every  dealer  should 
first  of  all  place  the  matter  squarely  before  the 
executive  head  of  any  corporation  that  indulges  in 
this  practice.  In  many  cases,  if  they  are  fair-minded, 
they  will  be  willing  to  see  this  and  to  discontinue  it. 
Where  they  will  not  do  this,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  when  the  facts  are  properly  compiled  they  will 
be  shown  to  have  come  under  the  unfair  prac¬ 
tices,  section,  known  as  Section  Five,  of  the  act  to 
create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

“The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  through  its  branches,  the  various  state  associa¬ 
tions,  is  now  compiling  data  concerning  all  such  acts 
and  every  coal  merchant  whenever  conditions  of 
this  nature  arise  should  immediately  inform  the 
secretary  of  his  association  and  place  in  his  hands 
complete  information  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  obtain,  concerning  the  particular  unfair  act  or 
acts  which  may  have  taken  place  in  his  community. 

“It  is  time  for  every  dealer  to  awaken  out  of  his 
sleep  and  see  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  is 
functioning  are  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  correct  them  locally,  the  facts  should  be 
immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of 
his  State  association  and  it  will  then  proceed  in  the 
proper  course. 

“Your  destiny  lies  in  your  own  hands.  What  the 
results  will  be  are  strictly  up  to  you.” 


Building  and  Construction  Outlook. 

With  normal  construction  totaling  nearly  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  three-quarters  dollars  held  up  by  the  war, 
and  with  a  steady  increase  meanwhile  in  population, 
the  United  States  is  more  than  a  year  behind  in  its 
building  requirements  in  respect  to  residences,  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  railroads,  says  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  in  reviewing  the  building 
and  construction  outlook  in  its  magazine,  Commerce 
Monthly  for  July. 

Optimistic  conclusions  as  to  the  building  outlook 
for  the  present  year  seem  justified,  the  bank  de¬ 
clares,  adding: 

“The  figures  for  contracts  awarded  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year,  together  with  building 
permits  for  May,  indicate  that  a  genuine  building 
expansion  has  arrived.  The  future  of  the  building 
program  for  this  year  rests  ultimately  with  the 
question  of  building  costs,  as  the  possibility  of 
financing  projects  is  determined  by  cost.  The  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  lumber,  structural  steel  and  other 
building  materials  are  now  between  60  and  70  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  the  year  1913. 

“Wages  in  the  building  trades  are  high,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  reduction  as  long  as  the 
present  cost  of  living  prevails.  The  prices  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  did  not  advance  nearly  as  fast  during 
the  war  as  most  other  commodity  groups.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  relatively  slow  increase  is  obvious, 
namely,  the  sharp  curtailment  of  building  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes.” 


Economy  in  the  consumption  of  coal  still  remains 
vital  to  the  national  interests.  If  the  output  of  coal 
in  the  near  future  will  allow  a  relaxation  of  these 
restrictions,  the  local  fuel  overseer  will  be  author¬ 
ized  from  time  to  time  to  receive  applications  for 
such  increased  allowances  as  any  increase  in  the 
supplies  of  coal  may  justify. 
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BUFFALO  NOTES. 

R.  W.  Tuttle,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  representa¬ 
tive  in  Toledo,  is  at  the  Buffalo  office  for  a  few 
days. 

Roger  Walsh,  who  entered  the  service  from  the 
office  of  the  Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  returned 
to  his  duties  again.  He  was  a  yeoman  in  the  navy 
during  the  war.  Other  men  from  the  same  office 
are  still  in  uniform. 

Since  the  death  of  George  Hall,  of  Ogdensburg, 
the  Canadian  coal  company  bearing  his  name  has 
elected  the  following  officers :  H.  A.  Augsburg,  presi¬ 
dent;  N.  W.  Howard,  vice-president,  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy,  Mr.  Augsburg  having  been  the  vice-president. 

The  local  coal  jobbers’  association  is  still  in¬ 
active,  but  is  preparing  to  hold  another  meeting  soon. 
Some  matters  are  pending,  among  them  the  question 
of  varied  rates  for  points  along  the  Niagara  River. 
A  settlement  of  this  matter  is  said  to  be  not  far 
away. 

In  his  July  circular  Guernsey  Camp  of  East  Au¬ 
rora  says  that  many  Pittsburgh  operators  are  with¬ 
drawing  quotations,  cars  are  running  short,  steel 
mills  are  starting  up  and  ore  is  coming  down  from 
the  Northwest  at  a  good  rate,  all  of  which  means 
business. 

The  firm  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  is  to  have  a  new 
retail  trestle  on  Van  Rensselaer  street,  near  Elk. 
The  switch  is  already  in,  and  the  contract  for  the 
machinery  let.  The  style  is  to  be  a  dumping  pit 
with  crane  to  distribute  the  coal  to  the  pockets.  It 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  in  the  early  fall 
trade. 

Canadian  wholesale  bituminous  shippers  are  to  be 
urged  to  join  the  American  jobbers’  association. 
They  were  at  first  not  eligible,  but  it  was  recognized 
that  their  interests  were  the  same,  and  President 
Noah  H.  S wayne,  2nd,  Secretary  G.  H.  Merry- 
weather  and  Managing  Director  George  H.  Cushing 
of  the  association  will  come  to  Buffalo  next  Monday, 
and  with  Vice-president  C.  L.  Couch  will  go  to  To¬ 
ronto  next  day  for  a  meeting  on  the  subject  there. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  was  in  New  York  this  week. 

Edward  Hamlin,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Coal  Co.  of  Boston,  is  enjoying  a  fishing  trip  in 
Canada,  thus  improving  the  period  of  summer  dul- 
ness  in  the  retail  coal  trade  to  benefit  his  health 
and  furnish  him  with  a  pleasant  outing. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  ad¬ 
vanced  the  prices  on  anthracite  from  $12  to  $12.70 
a  ton  on  July  1,  but  are  continuing  the  discount  of 
four  per  cent  for  cash  that  has  prevailed  there  for 
some  time.  The  prices  in  Saco  are  similar. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  granted  a 
permit  to  erect  a  large  storage  plant  for  fuel  oil 
in  Malden,  and  will  immediately  start  work  on 
buildings  to  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  plant  will  be  on  Malden  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Mystic  River,  which  will  be  dredged  to 
accommodate  oil-laden  craft. 

The  appointment  of  Percy  R.  Todd,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R.,  and  a 
man  with  broad  experience  especially  in  freight 
traffic,  as  New  England  railroad  director,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  to  the  coal  trade,  in  which  Mr. 
Todd  has  many  friends  through  the  East  and  in 
Canada.  He  succeeds  James  H.  Hustis. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  filed  a 
brief  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  rule  of  the  railroads 
that  freight  cars  consigned  to  order,  after  arrival 
at  destination,  will  be  placed  on  hold  tracks  not 
accessible  to  consignees,  and  when  switched  to  de¬ 
livery  tracks  will  be  subject  to  charges.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Traffic  League  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Traffic  League  join  in  this  move. 


J.  C.  McIntyre  Coal  Co.  has  purchased  The  Dublin 
Avenue  Coal  Co.  and  are  building  a  new  office  at 
332  W.  Broad  street,  Columbus,  O. 
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Freight  Rates  on  Coal  and  Coke  to  Europe. 


Below  are  the  Shipping  Board  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  from  North  Atlantic  ports  and  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  to  various  European  destinations.  Charter 
conditions  call  for  discharge  at  the  rate  indicated, 
with  time  counting  24  hours  after  arrival  of  vessel, 
whether  in  berth  or  not,  Sundays  and  holidays  only 


excepted.  If  discharge  is  not  completed  within  the 
time  specified,  demurrage  is  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  net  registered  ton  per  running  day,  pay¬ 
able  day  by  day. 

Coke  is  accepted  for  shipment  subject  to  the  con¬ 
dition  that  vessel  is  to  have  option  of  carrying  not 
over  25  per  cent,  on  deck  at  owner’s  risk. 


Coal  Guaranteed  Coke  Guranteed 


Per  ton 

daily 

Per  ton 

daily 

of  2240  discharge 

of  2240  discharge 

To 

pounds 

tons 

pounds 

tons 

Bordeaux,  Havre,  St.  Nazaire . 

$22.50 

700 

$33.75 

600 

Cherbourg  . 

22.50 

700 

33.75 

600 

Rouen  . 

23.00 

1000 

34.50 

600 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Terneuzen . 

22.50 

1000 

33.75 

600 

Gothenburg  . 

26.50 

800 

39.75 

600 

Landskrona,  Malmo . 

27.00 

800 

40.50 

600 

Oxelosund,  Stockholm . 

28.00 

800 

42.00 

600 

Helsingfors,  Sundsvall  . 

30.00 

800 

45.00 

600 

Bergen,  Christiania,  Copenhagen . 

27.00 

1000 

40.50 

600 

Korsor,  Ronne . 

27.00 

1000 

40.50 

600 

Trondhjetn  . 

*  • 

28.00 

1000 

41.00 

600 

Lisbon  . 

22.50 

1000 

33.75 

600 

Cadiz  . 

23.50 

1000 

35.25 

600 

Bilbao,  Cartagena,  Barcelona  . 

26.00 

1000 

39.00 

600 

Cette,  Marseilles,  Naples . 

26.00 

1000 

39.00 

600 

Civitavecchia  . 

26.00 

1000 

39.00 

600 

Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Spezia,  Savona  .  . 

26.50 

1000 

39.75 

600 

Piraeus  . 

28.50 

1000 

42.75 

600 

Treiste,  Fiume,  Venice  . 

31.00 

800 

46.50 

600 

Salonica . 

31.00 

1000 

46.50 

600 

Bari  . 

30.00 

1000 

45.00 

600 

Constantinople,  Constanza,  Smyrna 

31.00 

1000 

45.00 

600 

Algiers,  Oran . 

26.00 

800 

39.00 

600 

Tunis  . 

26.50 

1000 

39.75 

600 

Sfax  . 

27.50 

1000 

41.25 

600 

Alexandria,  Port  Said  . 

31.00 

1000 

46.50 

600 

Illinois  and  Indiana 


Coal  Prices. 


Illinois : 

Franklin  County . 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  Co’s 

Northern  District . 

Springfield  District  . 

Fulton-Peoria  District  . 

Mercer  County  . 

5th  and  9th  Dist.,  Gr.  1 . 

5th  and  9th  Dist.,  Gr.  2 . 

Indiana : 

4th  Vein  North  . 

3rd  and  5th  Vein  North . 

4th  Vein  South  . 

3rd,  5th,  6th  and  7th  So . 

Knox  County . 

Southern  Field . 

^Washed  fThin  Vein  §Special  Steam 


Prepared 
2.85@2.95 
2.00@2.25 
3.00@3.50 
2.75@2.85* 
2.60@2.90 
No  Sales 
1.65@2.65 
1.95@2.65 


Mine  Run 
2.25@2.45 
2.35@2.45 
3.00 

2.15@2.75f 
2.30@2.45 
No  Sales 
1.70@2.10 
2.35 


Screenings 
2.10@2.20 
1.45@2.20 
2.25@2.90* 
1.75@1.95 
1.85@2.25 
No  Sales 
1.10@1.60 
1.40@1.90 


2.50@3.05 
2.10@2.55 
2.40@2.75 
2.20@2.55 
2.30@3.35§ 
2.15@2.75 
Sales  to  Jobbers 


2.35  1.90@2.05 

2.15@2.20  1.70@1.95 

2.30@2.35  1.70@2.05 

2.15@2.20  1.80@1.90 

2.00@2.20  1.70@1.95 

1.60(5)2.35  1.10@2.05 

10@15c  lower. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 

White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley 

r - _A__ _ ^  f _ KL _ ^  _  A  J _ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York  F.  o.  b.  New  York  F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines.  Lower  Ports.  Mines.  Lower  Ports.  Mines.  Loewr  Ports. 

Broken  .  $5.95  $7.80  $6.15  $8.00  $6.40  $8.25 

Egg  .  6.05-6.55*  7.90-8.40*  6.25-6.45*  8.10-8.40*  6.40  8.25 

Stove  .  6.30-6.80*  8.15-8.65*  6.50-6.80*  8.35-8.65*  6.80  8.65 

Chestnut  .  6.50-6.75*  8.35-8.60*  6.50-6.65*  8.35-8.50*  6.80  8.65 

Pea  .  5.00  6.75  5.10  6.85  '  5.35  7.10 

Buckwheat  .  3.00-3.40J  4.75-5. 15f  _  _  ....  .... 

Rice  .  2.40-2. 75t  4.15-4.50f 

Barley  .  1.25-2.25f  3.00-4.00f 

‘Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular.  fHighest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Thomas  H.  Shaw,  of  Midland,  Ark.,  has  been 
appointed  State  Mine  Inspector  to  succeed  Claude 
Speigle.  Mr.  Shaw  has  held  this  office  before. 


Burch  Brothers,  coal  dealers  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y., 
have  incorporated  their  business  under  the  name  of 
Burch  Brothers  &  Talbot,  Inc. 


/ 
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With  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants.  WOULD  CONTINUE  CONTROL. 


Dealers  in  \  arious  Cities  Tell  of  Conditions  and  Give  Their  Views  Regarding  Future — 
Anthracite  Stocks  Uniformly  Light  and  Deliveries  Held  Up  by  Slow  Receipts. 


Bill  Before  Congress  Provides  for  Govern¬ 
ment  Regulation  for  Five  Years. 


The  following  letters  from  retail  dealers  in  var¬ 
ious  cities  show  how  the  coal  situation  looks  to 
representative  men  in  that  branch  of  the  trade : 

Portland,  Me. 

Coal  is  coming  in  very  slowly  to  Portland  and 
we  think  that  the  volume  of  orders  on  hand  are  not 
what  it  should  be  in  view  of  the  various  warnings 
the  public  have  had  regarding  the  probable  short¬ 
age  later  on. 

The  stocks  are  low,  and  in  fact  at  times  retail 
deliveries  have  been  held  up  by  shortage  of  one  size 
or  another. 

Our  only  hope  is  to  get  some  favorable  shipments 
in  July  and  August,  and  if  this  does  not  occur,  we 
think  the  signs  indicate  a  severe  shortage  unless  we 
have  a  winter  similar  to  last,  which  we  think  is 
improbable. 

At  any  rate,  we  think  the  dealers  as  a  rule  are 
very  uneasy  in  their  minds  in  view  of  the  possible 
trouble  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  situation  here,  as  I  see  it,  is  as  follows: 

Several  firms  loaded  up  with  orders  taken  at  cut 
rates,  with  little  coal  on  hand  to  fill  them ;  other 
yards  with  orders  practically  filled,  but  very  little 
coal  on  hand  in  yards;  all-rail  shipments  of  com¬ 
pany  coal  exceedingly  slow,  and  several  thousand 
tons  behind  usual  amount  to  July  1st. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  real  estate  condition  in  this 
city,  a  large  number  of  consumers  have  not  placed 
their  orders.  Rents  are  in  such  demand  that  people 
are  forced  to  buy  houses  in  order  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  other  fellow  is  afraid  to  put  in  his 
coal  as  a  result. 

Prices  are  still  at  the  April  price,  with  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  change,  owing  to  price  cutting. 

After  carefully  considering  all  of  the  conditions, 


I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  be  very  short  of  coal 
this  fall,  and  with  much  higher  prices. 

From  present  appearances,  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  surplus  stock  on  hand  October  1st. 

Meriden,  Conn. 

No  stocks  in  hand  in  dealers  yards  and  not  as 
much  coal  has  been  put  in  as  at  this  time  last  season, 
with  a  goodly  number  of  orders  on  dealers’  books 
and  coal  coming  in  very  slowly,  especially  furnace 
sizes. 

We  anticipate  all  kinds  of  trouble  the  coming 
winter,  for  there  is  bound  to  be  a  shortage  and  happy 
will  be  the  man  that  is  not  in  the  coal  business  next 
winter. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  stocks  of  anthracite  coal  in  all  of  the  local 
coal  yards  are  very  light.  Coal  is  coming  alopg 
very  slowly  and  the  prospect  for  a  serious  shortage 
of  stove  and  chestnut  within  the  next  three  months 
is  almost  certain. 

The  public  are  buying  liberally  and  we  believe  that 
deliveries  for  the  season  are  up  to  the  average. 
Shipments,  however,  for  the  past  two  months  have 
been  so  small  that  unless  the  producing  companies 
can  be  induced  to  make  shipments  to  this  section 
much  larger  than  usual  during  the  next  two  months 
we  shall  go  into  the  cold  weather  with  thousands 
of  people  unprovided  with  their  choice  of  fuel  and 
who  will  be  obliged  to  substitute  for  what  they 
want,  other  sizes  and  kinds  of  fuel. 

The  supply  of  bituminous  coal  is  ample  to  meet 
all  demands.  Many  of  the  mills  have  not  begun  to 
buy  for  storage,  and  we  expect  to  see  a  demand 
within  the  next  two  months  that  cannot  be  met. 
Of  course,  the  effect  of  this  will  not  be  felt  until 
considerably  later  in  the  season. 


N.  C.  A.  Appoints  Committee. 

Joseph  G.  Bradley,  a  member  at  large  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  and 
president  of  the  Elk  River  C.  &  L.  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  by  President  H.  N. 
Taylor  of  the  association  as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Railroad  Relations,  that  being  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Relations. 

Other  members  appointed  on  the  committee  are : 
George  W.  Reed,  vice-president,  Peabody  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  S.  L.  Yerkes,  vice-president,  Grider 
Coal  Sales  Agency,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  A.  M.  Marion, 
president,  Chartiers  Cree*  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
C.  D.  Boyd,  traffic  manager,  Hazard,  Harlan  and 
Southern  Coal  Operators’  Association;  W.  L.  An¬ 
drews.  manager  of  transportation,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  S.'A.  Cochran,  traffic  manager, 
Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  H.  Buffing¬ 
ton,  traffic  manager,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  James  D.  Francis,  vice-president,  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  D.  F.  Hurd,  secre¬ 
tary,  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’  Association  of 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  John  A.  Sargent,  general 
sales  manager,  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

President  Taylor,  in  appointing  the  committee, 
asked  Mr.  Bradley  to  call  a  meeting  for  consideration 
of  the  following  subjects  upon  which  it  was  urgently 
necessary  a  report  be  made  by  July  9th,  when  the 
directors  met  at  Kansas  City:  1 — Assigned  cars  and 
other  pending  railroad  legislation.  2 — Continuation 
of  present  system  of  traffic  committee,  including 
representatives  of  railroads  and  shippers,  which  hear 
application  for  changes  in  rates  and  regulations 
locally  before  they  are  sent  to  major  committee  or  to 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  3 — Necessity  for 
changes  in  mine  rating  and  car  distribution  rules. 
4 — Recommendations  as  to  continuation  of  Eastern 
Car  Pool. 


New  Agent  at  Norfolk. 

A.  D.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  tidewater 
agent  of  the  Fayette  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  with  office 
at  432  Law  Building,  Norfolk.  This  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  West  Virginia  interest,  with  main  office 
at  Mount  Hope.  Officers  are:  P.  M.  Snyder,  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  G.  Kirtley,  sales  manager,  and  T.  H.  Sny¬ 
der,  treasurer. 

Mines  are  located  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Virginian  railways.  The  company  is  represented 
in  New  England  by  the  Spring  Coal  Co.  of  Boston. 

P.  M.  Snyder,  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  was 
until  a  few  years  ago  a  contractor,  becoming  inter¬ 
ested  in  coal  in  1907  and  rapidly  enlarging  his  in¬ 
terests  in  the  mining  business. 


Hearst’s  Idea. 

In  customary  style,  the  New  York  American  criti¬ 
cises  the  conduct  of  the  coal  trade  and  presents  its 
own  idea  as  to  “how  to  make  sure  NOW  of  an 
ample  winter  coal  supply.”  The  method  is  found  at 
the  foot  of  a  half-column  story — the  Government 
should  immediately  take  control  of  the  mines  and 
operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

We  think  this  proposition  can  be  disposed  of 
briefly.  The  Government  is  operating  the  railroads, 
the  telephones  and  the  telegraphs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  postoffice.  Does  any  large  group  of  responsible 
people  think  that  it  is  performing  either  one  of  these 
several  functions  better  than  private  enterprise  could 
do  it?  For  our  part,  we  would  say  that  the  way 
to  assure  a  coal  famine  next  winter  would  be  to 
place  production  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  at 
the  present  time. 


J.  F.  Wellborn,  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  Denver,  has  been  elected  director-at-large 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  to  succeed  the  late 
John  P.  Reese,  of  St.  Louis. 


Government  control  of  the  coal  industry  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the  war  is  provided  for  in 
a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  last  Tuesday  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Huddleston  of  Alabama. 

The  bill  is  designed  “to  provide  further  for  nation¬ 
al  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  production 
and  distribution  of  fuel  and  to  prevent  sale  thereof 
at  excessive  prices  and  conspiracies  relating  there¬ 
to.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  bill  that  “by  reason  of  the  recent 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  it  is  essential  for  the 
*  national  security  and  defense  and  for  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel  and  equitable  distribution  and  sale  thereof  at 
reasonable  prices  and  to  facilitate  movement  of  fuel 
and  to  prevent  scarcity,  monopolization  and  controls 
affecting  supply,  distribution  and  movement  thereof.” 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  fix 
maximum  prices  for  coal  and  coke  after  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  peace  and  during  the  ensuing  five-year 
period.  Heavy  penalties  were  provided  for  violating 
his  orders  in  this  respect. 

Planning  Congressional  Investigation. 

Another  development  of  the  week  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  special  trade  interest  was  the  action  of >  Rep¬ 
resentative  MacGregor  of  New  York  in  introducing 
a  resolution  in  the  House  authorizing  the  Speaker  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  members  to  investigate 
the  hard  coal  situation  and  “devise  plans  and  methods 
to,  in  so  far  as  possible,  provide  to  the  people  an 
adequate  supply  of  anthracite  coal,  properly  distri¬ 
buted  and  at  fair  prices,  during  the  winter  of  1919- 
20,  and  to  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
such  legislation  or  method  as  may  or  shall  tend  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view.” 

The  preamble  of  the  resolution  follows: 

“Whereas,  from  the  public  statements  of  the  former 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  and  from  state¬ 
ments  in  coal  trade  journals,  it  is  indicated  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  anthracite  coal  for  use  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  that  conditions  are  such  that  it 
is  probable  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to  avert  it 
there  will  be  a  coal  famine  and, 

“Whereas,  such  a  condition  will  cause  great  dis¬ 
tress  and  suffering  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  create 
social  unrest; 

“Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  situation  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  possible  to  prevent  such  a  condition  from 
arising  and  to  make  available  to  the  people  of  the 
country  anthracite  coal  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 
necessary  for  their  needs  and  at  prices  that  shall  not 
be  extortionate ;  now,  therefore,  be  it,”  etc. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  committee  shall 
make  its  report  by  August  1. 


What  Huntington  Thought  of  C.  &  O. 

Henry  Watterson,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
tells  the  following  anecdote  concerning  his  efforts 
to  help  the  financing  of  the  Hotel  Chamberlin  years 
ago: 

“Mr.  Huntington,”  I  said,  “you  own  a  road  ex¬ 
tending  from  St.  Louis  to  Newport  News,  having 
a  terminal  in  a  cornfield  just  out  of  Hampton  Roads. 
Here  is  a  franchise  which  gives  you  a  magnificent 
site  at  Hampton  Roads  itself.  Why  not?” 

He  gazed  upon  me  with  a  blank  stare — such,  I 
fancy,  as  he  usually  turned  upon  his  suppliants — 
and  slowly  replied :  “I  would  not  spend  another  dol¬ 
lar  in  Virginia  if  the  Lord  commanded  me.  In  the 
event  that  some  supernatural  power  should  take 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  sea  of  the  breeches  and  pitch  it  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  would  be 
doing  me  a  favor.” 


Bids  will  be  received  by  the  United  States  Engineer 
Officer,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  until  noon,  July  24,  for 
furnishing  about  11,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for 
Government  dredges. 
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FRANKLIN  REORGANIZED. 


Philadelphia  Company  Is  Extricated  from 
Temporary  Financial  Embarrassment. 

The  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
recently  in  financial  difficulties,  was  reorganized  at 
a  meeting  of  a  creditors’  committee  held  in  that  city 
on  July  3.  The  company,  as  a  brokerage  concern, 
was  never  insolvent.  As  a  holding  company,  its 
credit  became  impaired  through  the  organization 
early  last  year  of  the  Ford  Run-Franklin  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation.  The  latter  concern  was  organized 
for  the  purchase  and  operation  of  large  mining  prop¬ 
erties  in  West  Virginia,  the  financing  of  which  be¬ 
came  a  burden  too  great  for  the  parent  company  to 
carry. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  temporary  embarrass¬ 
ment,  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  was  called  on  June 
6.  At  that  time  the  entire  situation  was  gone  over, 
suggestions  were  made  and  plans  outlined  for  a  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  and  a  committee  of  creditors 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  J.  T.  Manning,  attorney ; 
C.  C.  Harris,  vice-president,  Franklin  Trust  Co.;  G. 
Carl  Areford,  president,  Arden  Fuel  Co.,  Union- 
town,  Pa.;  E.  P.  Newton,  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Panther  Run  Coal  Co.,  Pardus,  Pa.;  Lee  J. 
Sandridge,  general  manager,  Ford  Run-Franklin  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  Meriden,  W.  Va. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  last  week 
ihe  plans  as  outlined  at  the  previous  meeting  were 
perfected  and  the  reorganization  plan  accepted. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  company  will  again  be  in 
a  position  to  take  up  all  its  obligations,  carry  out 
all  its  contracts  and  enter  into  new  contracts,  as  well 
as  continue  its  large  brokerage  business. 

The  only  changes  in  the  official  family  is  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  H.  Chace  Tatnall,  brother  of  Emmett  R.  Tat- 
nall,  the  president,  to  succeed  George  H.  Heck,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  who  has  severed  his  connections 
with  the  company,  and  the  addition  of  two  new  direc¬ 
tors— E.  K.  Halbach,  of  Philadelphia,  and  H.  S. 
Thayer,  president  of  the  Panther  Run  Coal  Co., 
Ridgeway,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Producers  Make  Big  Investments 
in  Modern  Company  Houses. 

Social  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region  have 
been  materially  improved  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  by  the  work  of  leading  producing  interests  in 
providing  better  houses  for  their  employes.  The 
old  type  of  company  house  is  being  displaced  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  conditions  permit  by  dwellings  which  are 
sanitary  and  comfortable.  Companies  which  can 
offer  attractive  living  guarters  at  low  rentals  have 
an  advantage  in  times  of  labor  shortage  which  makes 
it  worth  while  to  incur  some  little  extra  expense  in 
putting  up  buildings  of  a  modern  type. 

The  D„  L.  &  W.’s  “Concrete  City,”  near  its  Loomis 
colliery,  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  has 
also  done  some  notable  work  along  this  line,  while 
the  Alliance  Coal  Co.,  in  its  new  housing  program 
at  Kaska  William,  Schuylkill  County,  has  put  up  fire¬ 
proof  hollow  tile  houses  which  some  observers  think 
are  the  finest  in  the  hard  coal  country. 

The  fine  village  of  the  Dodson  interests  at  Locust 
Mountain,  and  the  new  tile  and  stucco  houses  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  in  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley,  are  models  of  modern  housing. 

As  the  largest  single  interest  in  the  anthracite  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
has  naturally  put  into  effect  the  most  extensive  pro¬ 
gram,  and  what  it  has  done  typifies,  in  a  general  way, 
what  is  being  done  throughout  the  whole  region. 
The  Reading  owns  868  blocks  or  double  houses  and 
284  single  houses  in  Schuylkill  and  Northumberland 
Counties,  a  total  of  2,020  residences. 

The  company  thinks  that  frame  houses,  properly 
constructed,  are  the  most  satisfactory,  and  while  they 
build  from  three  standard  models  they  get  variety  by 
different  styles  of  painting.  The  rule  is  to  paint  door 
frames  and  window  frames  white,  but  there  are  eight 
different  body  tints  used  for  the  houses  and  the  effect 
of  pleasing  variety  is  thus  attained. 


BEGINS  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE.  PROPOSED  RATE  CHANGES. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators’  Association 
Rounding  Up  Non-Members. 


Coal  and  Coke  Committee  to  Hear  Various 
Applications  on  July  16. 


The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  launched  a  campaign  for  more  members. 
T.  H.  Watkins,  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
work,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  all  operators 
in  that  field  who  do  not  already  belong  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  : 

“The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  now  has  a  membership  of  284  companies, 
covering  an  annual  production  of  40,312,430  net  tons. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  have  seen  definite  business  benefits 
coming  to  the  whole  district  as  a  result  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  work. 

“I  personally  believe  that  every  operator  in  the 
district  owes  it  to  the  industry,  as  well  as  to  his 
own  selfish  interest,  to  belong  to  this  Association, 
making  it  practically  unanimous  in  the  handling  of 
all  important  things  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
industry.  Certainly  the  co-operation  given  by  the 
operators  of  our  district  as  a  whole— but  through 
the  Association  particularly— during  the  war  justi¬ 
fied,  through  results  obtained  in  efficiency,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  common  action. 

“Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in 
the  line  of  stabilizing  the  industry  and  preventing,  as 
far  as  possible  within  existing  laws,  wild  and  harmful 
fluctuations  such  as  have  occurred  in  our  industry. 

“Will  you  kindly  give  this  matter  serious  consider¬ 
ation  and  join  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  benefit  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  also  bear  your  share  of  the  small  finan¬ 
cial  burden  that  is  now  assumed  for  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  by  those  who  are  at  present  members  of  the 
Association?” 


Do  You  Remember? 

Many  of  the  daily  papers  now  carry  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  a  column  devoted  to  more  or  less  non¬ 
sensical  matter,  which  often  proves  to  be  most  in¬ 
teresting  and,  judging  from  comment  heard,  attracts 
considerably  more  attention  than  the  leading  articles 
telling  how  the  affairs  of  the  world  should  be  read¬ 
justed.  The  Tribune  columnist  recently  presented 
a  reminder  of  “variety’s  golden  days.”  Who  remem¬ 
bers  these  songs  and  singers  of  a  generation  ago? 
No  doubt  more  than  a  few  of  the  titles  will  recall 
pleasant  memories : 

Banks  Winters  in  “White  Wings.” 

Cool  Burgess  in  “How  Is  the  Major  Gilfeather? 

Sol  Smith  Russell  in  “My  Dad’s  Dinner  Pail.” 

Francis  Wilson  in  “Dotlet  On  the  I,”  and  later  in 
“Listen  to  My  Tale  of  Woe.” 

May  Yohe  in  “Every  Flower  That  Blooms  So 
Fair.”  . 

Della  Fox  in  “A  Pretty  Girl,  a  Summer’s  Night.’ 

Nat  Goodwin  in  Lorenzo’s  song,  “Wise  Men  and 
Learned  Sages,”  in  first  act  of  “The  Mascot.” 

Helena  Mora  in  “I  Saw  the  Old  Homestead  and 
Faces  I  Loved.” 

Chauncey  Olcott  in  “The  Palms”  in  ‘  The  Old 
Homestead.” 

Ada  Lewis  in  “Maggie  Murphy’s  Home'* 

James  Thornton  in  “My  Sweetheart’s  the  Man  in 
the  Moon,”  and  with  his  partner  Lawlor,  in  “The 
Upper  Ten  and  the  Lower  Five.” 

Digby  Bell  in  “I  Want  a  Situation,”  in  the  opera, 
“The  far  and  the  Tartar.” 

Marie  Jansen  in  “Oh,  Mamma!”  in  “The  Beggar 
Student.” 

Paul  Arthur  in  “I  Love  My  Love  in  the  Spring¬ 
time” — in  one  of  the  earliest  revues  at  the  Casino. 

Julius  P.  Witmark  in  “Mammy’s  Little  Alabama 
Coon.” 

Old  Hoss  Hoey  in  “The  Man  Who  Broke  the  Bank 
at  Monte  Carlo.” 

Harry  Conor  and  Anna  Boyd  in  “Reuben,  Reuben, 
I’ve  Been  Thinking,”  in  “A  Trip  to  Chinatown.” 

'The  Streator,  Ill.,  Minstrels,  George  Evans,  in 
“I’ll  Be  True  to  My  Honey  Boy.” 

The  man  who  gets  to  the  bottom  of  things  is  the 
man  who  comes  out  on  top. 


The  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Railroad  has  applied  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  for  permission  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  on  coal  shipped  from  mines  on  its 
system  to  Newport  News  for  Government  account 
from  $2.15  per  gross  ton  to  $2.25  per  net  ton.  Its 
contention  is  that  the  $2.15  rate  is  the  cargo  rate, 
applicable  only  to  coal  transshipped  to  vessels  going 
beyond  the  Virginia  Capes,  and  that  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  tariff  all  other  commercial  coal  takes  the  $2.25 
rate.  Government  coal,  it  is  asserted,  should  also 
take  the  latter  rate.  The  case  will  come  up  for  argu¬ 
ment  before  the  Central  Territory  Coal  and  Coke 
Committee  at  Pittsburgh  on  July  16. 

Another  case  which  will  be  heard  by  the  committee 
on  the  same  date  is  the  application  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  to  establish  rates  on  bituminous  and 
cannel  coal  from  mines  on  the  Indian  Creek  Valley 
Railroad  to  western  destinations  on  the  same  basis 
as  applies  from  the  Meyersdale  region  to  western 
points.  There  are  no  joint  rates  in  effect  at  present. 
In  making  this  request  the  B.  &  O.  says : 

“It  is  the  desire  of  shippers  on  Indian  Creek  Valley 
Railroad  to  market  their  coal  at  western  points  and 
request  Meyersdale  region  rates  be  made  applicable. 
Indian  Creek,  Pa.,  is  junction  with  the  B.  &  O.  and 
is  at  extreme  western  boundary  of  Meyersdale  re¬ 
gion,  and  the  maximum  distance  from  mines  in  the 
latter  region  are  approximately  60  miles  greater  than 
maximum  distance  from  mines  on  Indian  Creek  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad  to  same  points.” 

Another  matter  that  will  be  considered  on  the  16th 
is  the  request  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
to  establish  joint  through  rates  on  coal  from  mines 
in  the  Mercer-Butler,  Freeport  and  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  B.  &  L.  E.,  Montour  Railroad,  Unity 
Railways  and  Western  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  to 
stations  on  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western 
Railroad  from  North  Paterson  to  West  End,  N.  J., 
inclusive.  It  is  desired  to  establish  these  rates  on  the 
following  basis: 

From  Group  1  (Mercer-Butler  district),  $2.23; 
Group  2  (Freeport  district),  $2.46;  Groups  3  and  4 
(Pittsburgh  district),  $2.46. 

These  rates  are  proposed,  it  is  stated,  with  a  view 
to  placing  shippers  located  on  the  above  lines  on  a 
relative  basis  with  shippers  situated  on  other  roads 
in  ihe  same  and  contiguous  coal  fields. 


WELSH  COAL  SCARCE. 


Cardiff  Docks  Congested  with  Vessels — 
Prices  at  High  Levels. 

Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Cardiff,  make 
the  following  report  on  the  coal  and  vessel  situation 
at  South  Wales  ports:  ■ 

Welsh  Coal. — There  is  ,a  great  shortage  of  all 
descriptions,  and  the  demand  is  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  supply.  The  various  docks  are  congested 
with  tonnage.  Sellers  with  available  supplies  are 
demanding  12/6d.  to  15/  above  the  minimum  for 
Allied  countries,  7/ 6d.  to  10/  above  for  Spain  and 
South  America,  and  the  minimum  for  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  new  schedules  are  as  below,  and  prices 
operate  as  minima : 

Spain  Other 
and  South  Coun- 
America 
50/ 

47/6 
28/6 
45/ 


Allied 

40/ 

38/6 


tries 

75/ 

72/6 

45/ 

70/ 


Best  Cardiff,  large . 

Second  Cardiff,  large.. 

Small  No.  1 .  28/6 

Best  Monmouthshire,  large  37/ 

Freight  Market. — Scarcity  of  coal  makes  business 
difficult,  but  rates  continue  firm.  The  demand  for 
South  America  is  in  excess  of  supply.  Rates  are 
approximately : 


37/6 

Las  Palmas - 

...  35/ 

40/ 

Genoa  . 

....  47/6 

47/6 

River  Plate  . . . 

....  52/6 

55/ 
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Publicity  Campaign  Dropped  at  Pittsburgh. 

Operators  1  here  Desire  Soft  Pedal  Put  on  Coal  Famine  Stories  in  Local  Newspapers- 
Believe  Present  Efforts  Should  be  Devoted  to  Supplying  Distant  Markets. 


Pittsburgh,  July  10. — Very  sudden  and 
very  unexpected  was  the  effect  when  the 
National  Coal  Association  began  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  end  of  its  nation-wide  advertising 
campaign  at  the  end  of  June.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  in  this  city  less  than  a  week 
and  were  withdrawn  upon  the  earnest  pro¬ 
test  of  many  influential  operators  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  incident  has  changed  the  entire 
attitude  of  the  trade  toward  publicity,  and 
the  operators  are  frankly  desirous  of  avoid¬ 
ing  any  public  discussion  of  the  business 
until  the  situation  becomes  more  stable. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  the  coal  producers  had  assumed  in 
recent  months.  They  had  been  outspoken 
almost  to  a  fault.  Their  feeling  had  been 
that  this  is  a  situation  in  which  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  must  be  secured,  and 
they  had  striven  after  public  confidence  by 
laying  their  cards  upon  the  table.  This 
policy  was  adopted  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  just  after  the  Government  relinquished 
control  of  the  industry. 

The  first  move  was  a  definite  announce¬ 
ment  by  leading  operators  that  the  price 
would  not  come  down  in  any  circumstance ; 
that  costs  of  production  had  to  be  met  and 
that  the  Government  price  barely  met  them 
in  some  cases  and  fell  far  short,  in  others. 
Then  followed  the  effort  to  prevail  upon  the 
public  to  buy  coal,  and  to  give  warning  of 
the  crisis  impending  if  the  public  did  not. 
Facts  and  figures  about  the  growing  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  labor  situation  and  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  car  supply  were  handed  out 
regularly. 

Advertisements  Too  Effective. 

All  of  which  makes  the  case  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  such  things 
that  were  contained  in  the  first  three  or 
four  advertisements  in  the  national  cam¬ 
paign.  But  the  difference  in  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  is  no  less  remarkable.  Hardly  had  the 
advertisements  begun  when  there  was  an 
answer  from  the  public.  People  began  buy¬ 
ing  coal.  The  operators  recollected,  with  a 
jerk,  that  they  didn’t  want  Pittsburghers  to 
buy  and  yet  obviously  the  whole  effect  of 
their  open  policy  had  been  to  induce  Pitts¬ 
burghers  to  do  that. 

Pittsburgh  coal  was  going  to  the  lakes  as 
fast  as  it  could  be  loaded.  Pittsburgh  car 
supplies  were  getting  low  and  it  behooved 
the  operators  to  use  every  car  they  got  and 
use  it  at  once.  The  Pittsburgh  labor  supply 
was  getting  more  precarious.  In  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  a  heavy  local  buying  movement 
loomed  up  as  an  ominous  thing.  And  the 
plaint  went  up  and  the  local  advertisements 
stopped.  The  operators  want  nothing  so 
much  as  to  have  advertising  done  in  other 
cities,  but  they  want  none  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh’s  domestic  business,  they  feel, 
can  well  be  taken  care  of  in  the  fall  when 
the  railroads  are  tied  up  in  knots  (as  almost 
every  operator  is  quite  certain  they  will  be) 
and  when  it  is  impossible  to  ship  coal  away 
from  here. 

The  extent  to  which  this  incident  has 
swung  the  sentiment  of  operators  away 
from  all  publicity  that  is  for  general  con¬ 
sumption  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 


experience  of  one  newspaperman  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  For  a  year  he  has  been  more  or  less 
closely  in  touch  with  the  developments  in 
the  coal  industry  and  had  handled  most  of 
the  news  material  given  out  by  the  operators 
since  February.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
advertising  of  the  National  Association  the 
advertising  manager  of  this  reporter’s  paper 
decided  to  devote  a  page  of  some  issue  to 
the  coal  business.  The  idea  was  to  have  two 
columns  or  so  of  news  and  review  of  the 
situation  and  surround  that  with  advertising 
by  the  individual  companies. 

The  reporter  went  about  securing  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  news  story.  At  every  turn  he 
found  obstacles.  Men  who  had  been  frank¬ 
ness  itself  would  tell  him  nothing.  He,  too, 
was  entirely  frank  and  told  them  why  he 
wanted  the  material.  They  were  sympathe¬ 
tic,  but  would  give  him  nothing.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  might  rewrite  the  stories  he 
had  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  past, 
but  there  were  instant  objections,  even  to 
this. 

Fear  a  Runaway  Market. 

If  he  wrote  anything  more  of  car  short¬ 
ages,  he  was  warned,  it  would  not  make  rail¬ 
road  men  any  more  kindly  disposed  toward 
the  coal  industry.  If  he  wrote  anything 
more  of  the  labor  situation,  he  might  only 
hasten  a  development  that  is  coming  to  a 
head  quickly  enough.  If  he  wrote  anything 
along  “buy  now”  propaganda  lines,  it  might 
only  serve  to  start  panicky  buying.  The 
operators  knew  this  chap,  and  they  explained 
all  their  reasons  thus  to  him.  And  the  special 
page  was  abandoned. 

The  newspaper  recognized  that,  even  as  the 
operators  pointed  out  panicky  buying  might 
start  a  runaway  market,  for  some  small  dealers 
are  almost  always  ready  to  be  unscrupulous 
enough  to  boost  prices.  And  price-boosting 
on  a  runaway  market,  it  is  feared,  might  so  dis¬ 
credit  the  industry  as  to  lay  it  open  to  some 
peril.  The  labor  situation  is  acute,  of  course, 
because  of  the  proximity  of  a  proclamation  of 
peace.  The  feeling  in  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  district  is  that  the  Senate  will  ratify 
the  peace  treaty  with  reasonable  rapidity 
and  that  the  President  will  immediately  pro¬ 
claim  peace. 

And  at  the  proclamation  of  peace,  the 
war-time  scale  agreed  to  jointly  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  miners  and  the  Government  is 
terminated.  There  is  a  hope  among  opera¬ 
tors  that,  granted  there  is  not  too  much 
agitation  of  the  labor  question,  the  matter 
of  a  new  scale  may  be  patched  up  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  eal  negotiations  to  come  next 
spring  instead  of  this  summer  or  fall. 

And  they  want  nothing  said  about  any¬ 
thing. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  during  May  amounted  to  493,604  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  640,166  tons  in  same  month  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  146,562  tons,  or  22.9  per  cent.  For  the 
five  months  shipments  amounted  to  1,844,374  tons 
against  2,669,304  tons  last  year,  a  decrease  of  824,940 
tons,  or  30.9  per  cent. 


Some  folks  are  more  eloquent  speakers  of  words 
than  doers  of  deeds. 


COAL  OUTPUT  MOUNTING. 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Took  Healthy  Spurt 
Just  Before  Holiday  Interruption. 

Revival  in  the  demand  for  bituminous  coal  was 
being  strongly  reflected  in  the  production  figures  just 
before  the  Fourth  of  July  interruption,  the  output 
for  the  week  ending  June  28  having  been  the  largest 
since  the  last  week  in  January.  Below  is  a  table 
showing  the  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with 
comparative  figures  for  last  year: 

Net  Tons 


Week  Ending — 

1919 

1918 

May  24 . 

.  8,724,000 

11,569,000 

May  31 . 

10,552,000 

June  7 . 

.  8,927,000 

12,564,000 

June  14 . 

.  8,485,000 

12,756,000 

June  21 . 

.  8,691,000 

12,142,000 

June  28 . 

.  9,147,000 

12,491,000 

The  production 

of  bituminous  coal  in 

the  United 

States  for  the  calendar  year  to  date  is  estimated  at 
212,000,000  tons,  which  compares  with  284,000,000  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  the  loss  in  six  months 
amounting  to  no  less  than  72,000,000  tons. 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season  and 
last,  in  net  tons  : 

Week  Ending  •  Season  to  Date 

_ _ A _ _  _ _ A _ 

(  \  f - 

June  21,  1919  June  22, 1918  1919  1918 

1,058,273  919,595  8,134,601  6,799,417 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

The  hard  coal  tonnage  during  the  last  week  of 
June  was  also  the  largest  since  January.  The  output 
for  the  calendar  year  to  date  is  37,796,000  net  tons, 
as  against  49,077,000  tons  turned  out  in  the  same 
period  of  1918.  Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the 
Geological  Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthra¬ 
cite  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 


Net  Tons 

A 


Week  Ending — 

r 

1919 

> 

1918 

May  24 . 

...  1,656,000 

2,005,000 

May  31 . 

. ..  1,285,000 

1,675,000 

June  7 . 

. ..  1,695,000 

2,034,000 

June  14 . 

. ..  1,685,000 

2,034,000 

Tune  21 . 

...  1,748,000 

2,034,000 

June  28 . 

...  1,841,000 

2,151,000 

In  Central 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  578,000  tons 
was  produced  during  the  week  ending  June  21,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  this  being  a  gain 
of  nearly  60,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week,  when 
the  figure  stood  at  519,000  tons.  Tonnage  lost  in 
those  two  weeks,  as  reported  by  the  operators,  was 
as  follows : 

Net  Tons 

A 


Week  of 

Week  of 

Cause  of  Loss — 

June  14 

June  21  . 

Car  shortage  . 

.  4,163 

6,083 

Labor  shortage  . 

.  39,657 

21,353 

No  market  . 

.  220,903 

255,406 

Mine  disability  . 

.  1,315 

3,392 

Strikes  . 

.  1,908 

All  other  causes . 

.  2,237 

2,412 

Have  we  realized  the  position  of  self-dependency 
in  which  this  country  was  forced  to  place  itself 
during  the  war?  We  are  able  to  take  care  not  only 
of  our  own  requirements,  but  also  half  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Does  not  that  mean  plenty  of  business 
for  our  manufacturers?  Doubtless  we  can  hold  much 
of  this  new  trade  secured. 


The  Seaboard  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  300  Maryland  Trust  Building,  that  city, 
not  Union  Trust  Building  as  recently  noted  by  us. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

G.  M.  Kearns,  late  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of  the 
Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  branched  out  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  and  will  conduct  his  business  under 
the  name  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co. 

The  late  Col.  J.  E.  Beury,  of  Macdonald,  left  an 
estate  valued  at  over  $250,000,  according  to  a  report 
just  made  by  the  appraisers  of  the  estate.  The  value 
of  personal  property  was  fixed  at  $32,251,  intangible 
personal  property  consisting  of  stocks,  etc.,  at  $244,- 
176  and  real  estate  valued  at  $46,264. 

Well  known  Charleston  coal  men  have  leased  the 
property  of  the  Clear  Fork  Co.,  located  on  the  Clear 
Fork  of  Coal  River,  from  W.  J.  Weekland,  the  mine 
being  already  in  operation.  The  new  company  is 
capitalized  at  $50,000,  having  the  following  officers : 
W.  S.  Wood,  Charleston,  president;  Quin  Morton, 
Charleston,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  D.  H.  Morton, 
general  manager. 

The  Woodland  Coal  Co.,  in  which  Scottdale,  Pa., 
and  Uniontown,  Pa.,  people  are  largely  interested, 
has  been  organized  to  operate  mines  in  Marshal 
County  in  the  northern  Pan  Handle,  the  organizers 
being  Charles  H.  Loucks,  Joseph  Gault  and  E.  L. 
Stover,  of  Scottdale,  and  Allan  D.  Williams  and 
Frank  P.  Rush,  of  Uniontown,  Pa..  The  new  com¬ 
pany  has  a  capitalization  of  $400,000. 

The  Black  Eagle  Coal  Co.  has  sold  four  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  coal  land  in  Harlan  County,  Ky., 
to  W.  F.  Harman,  of  Tazewell,  Va. ;  W.  R.  Graham 
and  E.  T.  Tyree,  of  Bluefield ;  C.  M.  Graham,  of 
Graham,  and  C.  E.  Wagner,  of  Bailey,  the  considera¬ 
tion  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  Two 
mines  on  the  property  are  already  in  operation.  This 
deal  was  consummated  in  Richmond  a  few  days  ago. 

Requisitioning  of  smokeless  coal  by  the  navy,  as 
proposed  in  the  order  recently  promulgated  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Daniels,  was  the  most  important  topic  under 
consideration  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  operators  of  the 
smokeless  fields  of  West  Virginia  which  was  held  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  beginning  July  10th. 
Numerous  other  questions  affecting  the  smokeless 
fields  were  also  discussed,  the  attendance  at  the 
White  Sulphur  matter  being  unusually  large. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East  Gulf  Coal  Co. 
at  Mt.  Hope  on  Monday,  June  30th,  the  Simrall  Coal 
Co.  and  the  East  Gulf  Co.  were  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  East  Gulf  Coal  Co.  and  the  capital 
stock  of  the  latter  company  increased  to  $800,000. 
The  directors  elected  include  S.  A.  Scott,  P.  M. 
Snyder,  E.  H.  Gross,  T.  H.  Snyder  and  J.  L.  Bum- 
gardner.  Officers  of  the  company  are  P.  M.  Snyder, 
president  and  genera!  manager ;  J.  L.  Bumgardner, 
vice-president;  L.  S.  Tully,  secretary  and  treasurer”; 
P.  C.  Thomas,  assistant  general  manager. 


British  Coal  Prices  to  Be  Advanced  Six 
Shillings  a  Ton  Next  Week. 

The  British  Government  has  decided  to  advance 
coal  prices  six  shillings  a  ton  at  the  mines,  beginning 
July  16.  This  announcement  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Wednesday  by  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  who  added 
that  it  was  hoped  the  advance  would  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  payment  of  standard  wages,  the 
reduction  of  hours  and  the  reduced  shift.  This  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  fuel,  he  pointed  out,  obviously  would 
seriously  hamper  manufacturing  and  export  business. 
Its  effect  undoubtedly  would  be  very  serious  upon 
the  Lancashire  manufacturing  concerns,  he  added. 

The  Minister  also  pointed  out  that  the  profits  of 
the  colliery  owners  would  be  limited,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  Sankey  Mining  Commission, 
to  one  shilling  two  pence  per  ton. 

Andrew  Bonar  Law,  the  Government  leader,  in¬ 
tervening  in  the  proceedings,  said  the  Government 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  coal  situation  and 
that  debate  on  it  would  take  place  Monday  next. 


A  report  from  Waco,  Tex.,  says  the  local  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  has  received  word  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  erect  a  $200,000  plant  at  that 
city  to  experiment  with  lignite. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

W.  H.  Clemency,  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  spent  several  days  the  past  week 
looking  over  the  company’s  Maryland  and  Upper 
Lehigh  mines. 

After  numerous  delays  the  R.  W.  Johnson  yard 
at  Sixth  and  Ruscomb  streets  has  finally  changed 
hands.  The  new  owners,  the  Randall  Coal  Co., 
took  possession  on  the  7th  inst. 

Louis  Klebe,  of  the  L.  &  J.  Klebe  retail  concern, 
after  spending  several  months  visiting  in  Denver 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  back  in  the  harness 
again  looking  after  the  heavy  retail  trade  of  his 
firm. 

Geo.  R.  Morgan,  of  the  Morgan  Coal  Sales  Co., 
Liberty  Building,  was  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  a  few 
days  ago,  combining  a  business  trip  with  pleasure 
and  reports  a  satisfactory  outcome  in  both  in¬ 
stances. 

The  old  home  town  still  has  many  attractions  for 
John  A.  Coon,  salesman  of  Coleraine  anthracite, 
who  spent  part  of  the  past  week  in  the  coal  region 
in  the  vicinity  of  Frackville,  refreshing  himself  with 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood. 

Henry  Pearson,  sales  manager  of  the  Van  Wickle 
Estate,  rejoices  in  the  return  of  his  son  from 
France  after  serving  over  a  year  in  the  Army. 
While  he  was  in  numerous  severe  engagements,  he 
was  fortunate  to  come  out  unscathed. 

After  several  weeks  spent  in  Pike  County  and  in 
Atlantic  City,  H.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Smith  &  Holt- 
haus,  reports  himself  in  the  best  condition  for  years. 
While  at  Atlantic  City  Herman,  an  enthusiastic  Elk, 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  convention  of  the 
order  held  there  last  week. 

The  retail  trade  generally  enjoyed  a  double  holi¬ 
day  over  the  Fourth,  practically  all  of  them  closing 
on  the  following  Saturday.  Many  of  the  wholesale 
offices  were  also  closed,  while  a  few  of  them  kept 
a  man  or  two  on  hand  to  attend  to  any  urgent 
business  that  might  come  up. 

After  living  in  Montgomery  County  for  many 
years,  Silas  W.  Thorn,  chief  clerk  in  the  city  and 
Southern  sales  office  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  sold  his  Jenkintown  property.  He 
has  now  purchased  a  new  home  in  Germantown, 
within  the  city  limits,  and  will  remove  there  shortly. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  several  friends, 
A.  G.  Solomon,  one  of  the  leading  Norr'stown  re¬ 
tailers,  toured  via  automobile  to  Boston,  taking 
advantage  of  the  double  holiday  over  the  Fourth  of 
Juiy.  He  reports  the  going  good,  but  they  were 
unfortunate  in  running  into  the  heat  wave,  and, 
like  all  coal  men,  he  has  an  inborn  dislike  for  hot 
weather. 

A  large  number  of  the  local  retailers,  as  well  as 
many  otl^prs  connected  with  the  trade,  are  laying 
their  plans  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
at  Reading  on  July  23,  24  and  25,  inclusive.  Due 
to  the  very  busy  summer  it  begins  to  look  as  though 
the  local  coal  men  will  have  to  again  curtail  their 
summer  vacations,  and  on  this  account  they  will 
take  advantage  of  the  three-day  convention  and 
crowd  as  much  recreation  into  it  as  possible. 


Little  Danger  from  Oil. 

The  article  in  last  week’s  edition  about  the  talk 
of  oil  competition  being  overdone  has  attracted 
favorable  comment  in  the  coal  trade.  The  facts  and 
arguments  there  presented  will,  it  is  felt,  assist  in 
getting  a  proper  perspective  on  the  coal-and-oil  con¬ 
troversy. 

Oil  is  making  some  headway,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
resultant  displacement  of  coal  is  a  very  small  matter 
on  any  relative  basis — far  too  small,  in  fact,  to 
threaten  an  actual  loss  in  the  tonnage  produced  and 
consumed  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  will  mean 
that  coal  production  will  increase  more  slowly  than 
would  be  the  case  if  there  was  no  competition  from 
oil,  but  that  it  will  keep  right  on  increasing  year  by 
year,  just  as  it  has  for  the  last  half  century  and 
more,  is  not  doubted  by  most  of  the  coal  ‘people  in 
New  York  and  this  section  generally. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

H.  R.  Davis  and  H.  B.  Kuhns,  of  the  Puritan  Coal 
Co.,  Chicago,  were  mingling  with  the  coal  men  here 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Guy  M.  Freer,  secretary  of  the  Central  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spent  a  few  days  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
at  Mineral  Springs,  Ohio. 

Holly  Stover,  of  the  Holly  Stover  Coal  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  stopped  off  here  on  Monday  on  his  way  through 
to  the  Elkhorn  mining  districts. 

Ernest  H.  Howe,  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  with 
his  wife,  motored  up  to  northwestern  Ohio  last 
week  to  visit  friends.  They  stopped  off  at  Columbus. 

President  J.  A.  Greene,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Coal 
Co.,  gave  the  young  ladies  of  the  company’s  general 
offices  in  this  city  a  fine  picnic  at  Tod’s  Fork  on 
Saturday. 

General  Sales  Manager  A.  A.  Liggett,  of  the 
Raleigh  Coal  Co.,  and  George  G.  Grimm,  of  the  G.  G. 
Grimm  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  on  a 
fishing  trip  down  the  Licking  River. 

C.  H.  Chaplin,  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co. 
and  Glen  Alum  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  this 
week  at  the  mines  of  the  latter  company  at  Glen 
Alum,  W.  Va. 

A.  H.  Marthens,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who  represents 
the  Matthew  Addy  Coal  Co.  in  the  South,  visited 
the  general  offices  for  a  few  days  this  week.  He 
was  on  his  way  back  from  the  big  fight  at  Toledo. 

F.  G.  Holyoke,  with  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  who  has 
been  covering  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  as  a  part 
of  his  company’s  selling  organization,  is  spending  a 
week  at  the  office  to  let  production  catch  up  with  his 
orders. 

President  J.  M.  Wright,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  Co., 
has  gone  with  his  family  to  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  for 
the  heated  season,  but  will  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  company’s  Boston  office  and  combine  business 
with  recreation. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  spent  a  few  days  here  this 
week.  Harry  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Ft.  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  a  visitor  to  the  local 
office  of  his  company  on  Monday. 

J.  T.  Hatfield,  vice-president  of  the  Reliance  Coal 
Co.,  has  gone  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Govern 
ment  officials  on  the  subject  of  river  and  rail  freight 
rates.  Before  returning  he  will  join  his  family  for  a 
brief  recreation  on  the  Maine  coast. 

J.  L.  Darlington,  who  was  the  western  agent  of 
the  C.  &  O.  C.  &  C.  Co.  before  he  entered  the 
American  army  and  went  to  France,  has  returned 
and  has  become  a  part  of  Fred  Legg’s  selling  organi¬ 
zation  at  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co. 


Some  Claim! 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  disadvantages  of 
the  pooling  arrangement  was  recently  presented.  A 
well-known  house  that  has  been  engaged  in  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  for  years  sent  a  quantity  of  Pool  1  coal 
to  a  customer  to  whom  it  was  obligated  for  tonnage 
from  its  own  mines.  The  coal  arrived  and  was 
found  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  what  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  none 
of  it  had  come  from  the  mines  of  the  company  sup¬ 
posedly  shipping  it. 

When  an  estimate  of  value  was  asked  from  the 
customer,  he  thought  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  would 
be  about  right.  As  the  coal  cost  more  than  $25  a 
ton  at  destination,  the  question  at  issue  involves  a 
sum  greater  than  the  entire  f.o.b.  price  of  the  coal, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  point  involved  as  to  who 
is  responsible  for  this  amount.  As  the  shipper  was 
prevented  by  Government  action  from  sending  his 
own  coal,  there  bids  fair  to  be  an  interesting  degree 
of  argument  with  reference  to  the  matter. 


The  directors  of  the  New  Jersey  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  have  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  first  full  meeting  of  the  association. 
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Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 


The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

Net  Tons. 

F.o.b.  Mines. 


Best  South  Fork . $2.95-3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  . 2.85-2.95 

Nanty-Glo  . 2.95-3.00 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.75-2.95 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.60-2.75 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.25-2.35 

High  grade  gas,  yA .  2  75-2.85 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.35-2.50 

Gas  slack  . .  1.50-1.80 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run  .  1.90-2.25 

Freeport  .  2.00-2.35 


New  York  Prices. 


Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  Ton. 
F.o.b.  Ports. 


Pools  1-71. 

Pool  9 . 

Pool  10... 
Pool  11.... 
Pool  34.... 
Pools  18-44 


$5.50-5.65 

5.30-5.50 

5.00-5.25 

4.60-4.85 

4.50-4.65 

4.35-4.50 


E.  V.  Si  dell, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

July  8th,  1919. 

Editor,  Saward’s  Journal: 

“Saward’s  is  a  coal  trade  paper  that  is  an 
investment,  not  an  expense.  It  pays  dividends  just 
in  proport'on  as  you  use  it.  Even  hurried  read¬ 
ing  brings  news  of  value  to  every  one  in  the  fuel 
business.  More  careful  perusal  will  merit  the  time 
sPent.  E.  V.  Sidell. 


COAL  FIGURES 

Full  details  with  regard  to  produc¬ 
tion,  transportation,  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  freight  rates,  prices,  etc.,  are 
fully  covered  in 

SAWARD’S  ANNUAL 

The  Standard  Book  of 

COAL  TRADE  STATISTICS 

i 

Published  Promptly;  giving  Up-to- 
date  Figures. 

Price  $2.00  Per  Copy 
Address 

F.  W.  SAWARD 

15  Park  Row  NEW  YORK 


Before  you  forget  it,  send  in  your  order— 
No  telling  when  you  will  need  it  to  decide 
a  question 


The  interchange  of  equipment  between  railroads  in 
the  recent  past  has  quite  nullified,  ideas  as  to  what 
cars  might  be  expected  to  be  seen  on  certain  lines. 
Recently  an  old  style  wooden  Norfolk  &  Western 
car  was  noticed  at  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  loaded  with  coal 
from  Pennsylvania.  This  equipment  has  rarely 
reached  any  points  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 


The  Growing  Coal  Shortage. 

A  coal  consumer  is  prompted  to  write  to  the  press 
to  ask  how  it  is  that  so  short  a  while  back  a  general 
effort  was  being  made  to  stimulate  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  coal,  with  a  view  to  affording  an  outlet 
for  the  American  mines.  The  change  in  conditions 
has  been  rapid  enough  to  puzzle  some  of  the  coal 
people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on  consumers. 

Newspaper  editors  ask  why  a  surplus  of  hard 
coal  was  not  accumulated  last  winter  against  the 
present  and  prospective  season  of  shortage.  It 
should  be  explained  to  those  who  advance  this  idea 
in  a  serious,  thoughtful  way  how  great  is  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  putting  the  domestic  sizes  in  storage,  even 
after  the  most  elaborate  and  labor-saving  coal¬ 
handling  machinery  has  been  erected  on  the  vast 
areas  required  to  hold  coal  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons. 

Counting  breakage,  interest  on  investment,  cost  of 
handling  and  other  details,  the  expense  of  storing 
hard  coal  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  taking 
it  up  later,  say,  after  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight 
months,  is  upwards  of  a  dollar  a  ton,  particularly 
if  any  large  amount  of  freight  has  been  paid  in 
advance.  And,  as  the  old  saying  is,  coal  stored 
near  the  mines  might  as  well  be  in  the  mines  when 
any  period  of  real  stress  and  scarcity  arises. 


The  Roberts  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  is  building  an 
addition  to  its  office  at  Leonard  avenue  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  will  be 
completed  about  August  1.  The  company  uses  a 
wagon  loader  of  its  own  invention  for  handling 
coal  from  ground  storage.  The  first  model  was 
completed  two  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  improved 
from  time  to  time  until  now  it  operates  so  efficiently 
that  a  driver  can  fill  a  four  or  five-ton  truck  in 
about  six  minutes. 


Happy  is  he  who  never  knows  when  he  gets  the 
worst  of  it. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pet  Gross  ton.  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

_ CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CD..  Harrisburg.  Pa 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Reports  received  in  the  Fairmont  field  are  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  some  apprehension  over  a  coal 
shortage  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

De-centralizing  its  purchasing  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  on  July  1,  started  to  let  each  division  pur¬ 
chase  independently  of  the  other. 

Miners  observed  Independence  Day  last  Friday 
and  not  a  pound  of  coal  was  produced  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region.  United  Mine  Workers  held  celebra¬ 
tions  in  Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  Kingwood  and  other 
points. 

Big  shipments  of  coal  to  the  West  from  the  Fair¬ 
mont  field  have  disappeared  entirely  since  the  war. 
In  the  past  much  coal  had  been  shipped  to  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  Cleveland,  but  this  year  practically  no 
tonnage  was  loaded  for  those  points. 

Fairmont  creditors'  of  the  estate  of  J.  V.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  have  been  notified  that  the 
sale  of  the  Thompson  interests  to  the  Piedmont  Coal 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  will  be  acted  upon  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Uniontown  on  July  14.  The  estate 
will  yield  upwards  of  $25,300,000. 

Fire  reported  to  have  started  from  an  electric 
wire  caused  a  blaze  in  Beech  Bottom  mine  of  the 
Richland  Block  Coal  Co.,  10  miles  north  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  on  the  night  of  June  3.  United  States 
mine  rescue  car  No.  8,  stationed  at  Morgantown 
temporarily,  responded.  It  is  thought  that  perhaps 
a  small  portion  of  the  mine  will  have  to  be  sealed 
to  extinguish  the  blaze.  The  daily  output  of  the 
mine  is  1,200  tons.  Several  hundred  men  will  be 
without  employment  for  a  short  time. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Says  Country 
Faces  Serious  Labor  Shortage. 

Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  is  the  latest  authority  on  labor  conditions  to 
predict  a  labor  shortage.  Colonel  Woods  is  in 
charge  of  the  re-employment  of  men  discharged  from 
the  service  and  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  labor  supply,  present  and  prospective.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  return  of  many  thousands  of  foreigners 
to  Europe,  Colonel  Woods  says : 

“This  report  bears  out  the  statement  previously 
issued  from  this  office,  and  repeatedly  emphasized 
on  a  number  of  ■  occasions,  that  though  there  is  at 
present  a  surplus  of  labor  in  some  sections,  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  is  facing  a  very  serious  labor  short¬ 
age  in  the  near  future. 

“For  the  past  five  years  immigration  has  been  so 
far  below  normal  that  we  are  five  million  men  shy, 
from  that  source  alone,  for  the  replenishment  of  our 
labor  supply  .  In  addition,  a  million  men  will  be 
kept  out  of  industry  for  military  and  naval  service 
during  the  coming  year.  All  this  comes  at  a  time 
when  in  order  to  supply  the  world’s  needs  of  raw 
material,  finished  products  and  food  supplies,  the 
effort  of  every  able-bodied  worker  in  the  world  will 
be  needed.” 


Mild  Winter  Partly  to  Blame. 

“The  present  coal  shortage  is  partly  attributed  to 
the  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing  last  year,” 
says  the  monthly  letter  of  the  Miners  Bank  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

“Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1917  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  filled  their  cellars  last  fall  with  more 
coal  than  they  ever  bought  before.  An  exceptionally 
mild  winter  followed,  so  that  consumers  had  more 
coal  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  in  January  and  February,  when 
much  public  buying  was  expected,  there  was  such  a 
light  demand  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  to  work  their  mines  only  four  or 
five  days  a  week. 

“This  led  naturally  to  a  heavy  falling  off  in  pro¬ 
duction,  as  the  producers  could  not  increase  their 
storage  stocks,  owing  to  the  immense  surplus  already 
on  hand.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  therefore, 
that  should  next  winter  prove  one  of  unusual  severity 
a  serious  coal  shortage  might  easily  develop.  All 
the  producing  companies  are  doing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  good  this  deficiency.” 


Reasons  for  Giving  Jobs  to  Soldiers. 

By  Arthur  Woods,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

The  present  lull  in  our  industries  was  caused 
by  the  readjustment  presaging  the  period  of  recon¬ 
struction  which  our  country  is  now  facing.  Our  in¬ 
dustries,  once  shaped  back  to  a  peace  basis,  will  be 
called  upon  to  produce  in  greater  quantities  than 
they  ever  have.  Every  machine  in  the  land  will  have 
to  be  run  to  its  full  capacity  to  help  restore  the 
world  to  a  peace  basis.  Our  industrial  army  will 
have  to  be  greater  than  our  war  army  was,  to  help 
secure  the  peace  which  we  wrested  from  a  war-mad 
enemy. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about  20,000,000  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  States,  and  out  of  this  number 
4,000,000,  one-fifth,  were  taken  out  and  mobilized 
for  the  different  branches  of  our  army.  This  army 
is  now  being  demobilized  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a 
day,  and  they  must  be  reabsorbed  by  our  different  in¬ 
dustries. 

1.  Because  he  is  an  ex-soldier.  He  was  loyal  to 
us  in  war  times.  We  should  be  loyal  to  him  during 
the  peace  times  he  has  won  for  us. 

2.  Because  he  is  physically  a  better  man.  Life  in 
the  army  has  hardened  his  muscles  and  given  them 
endurance. 

3.  Because  he  is  a  100  per  cent  man  he  will  give 
you  a  100  per  cent  service.  Efficiency  will  be  the 
greatest  asset  in  our  coming  industrial  life.  Every 
man  and  every  machine  will  have  to  work  at  100  per 
cent  capacity.  Two  hundred  million  days  a  year  are 
lost  to  our  industries  through  sickness  alone.  The 
returning  soldiers  are  the  cream  of  the  health  of 
our  nation. 

4.  Because  many  of  the  skilled  men  that  entered 
our  army  were  put  to  work,  each  at  his  particular 
trade,  and  have  developed  their  skill  to  the  highest 
efficiency. 

5.  Because  the  ex-service  man  has  learned  to 
obey.  And  because  to  obey  orders  has  become  second 
nature  with  him  he  will  perform  his  work  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  without  grumbling. 

6.  Because  he  is  mentally  a  better  man.  No  man 
could  have  gone  through  what  our  doughboys  went 
through  without  becoming  a  better  man.  Remember 
that  they  have  faced  death.  The  long  marches  have 
taken  out  the  shiftlessness  of  youth.  Every  ex- 
service  man  is  a  steady  man. 

7.  Because  you  must  help  the  ex-service  man  re¬ 
store  himself  financially.  He  must  not  be  allowed 
to  feel  that  you  are  not  doing  unto  him  as  he  did 
unto  you.  Practically  each  one  of  them  has  to  start 
life  anew,  financially. 

8.  Because  work  for  our  ex-soldiers  means  in¬ 
dustrial  peace  to  our  country. 

9.  Because  every  ex-service  man  is  a  man,  a  full 
sized,  red  blooded,  two  fisted  man,  a  real  American. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Makes  Glowing 
Prediction  as  to  Future. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  recently  issued,  strikes  a  highly  optimistic 
note  concerning  the  business  situation,  present  and 
prospective. 

“In  nearly  all  the  districts,”  says  the  Board’s  state¬ 
ment,  “the  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  prospects 
for  a  successful  and  prosperous  year,  with  very  large 
output  of  goods  and  almost  unprecedented  financial 
return  to  manufacturers,  agriculturists  and  laborers 
now  are  positive.” 

In  nearly  all  districts  it  was  reported  business  men 
had  decided  they  could  rely  upon  heavy  demand  and 
continuously  sustained  prices  for  some  time  to  come, 
while  a  feeling  of  apprehension,  entertained  early  in 
the  year,  was  disappearing,  jobbers  and  retailers 
readily  entering  into  large  commitments  for  fall 
and  winter. 

Steel  and  iron  experienced  a  distinct  turn  for  the 
better.  The  fuel  situation  has  been  much  below 
normal,  with  prospects  of  a  tight  situation  next 
winter. 

“Returning  soldiers  are  being  rapidly  and  steadily 
absorbed  into  business,”  it  is  said,  “and  the  problem 
which  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  now  apparently  minimized. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Devon  Coal  Co.,  recently  organized  at  Devon, 
Conn.,  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  modern  retail 
plant. 

'  The  George  Hall  Coal  &  Transportation  Co.  has 
filed  an  amendment  to  its  charter  increasing  its  capi¬ 
talization  from  $1,225,000  to  $2,000,000. 

In  maritime  circles  it  seems  that  the  old  type  four, 
five  and  six-masted  schooners  may  again  come  back 
to  become  formidable  rivals  of  the  steamers. 

The  Washington  office  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information  will  be  closed,  as  it  has  been  decided 
to  concentrate  the  work  of  the  bureau  at  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  United  States  produced  477,235  tons  of  fuel 
briquets  last  year,  an  increase  of  about  17  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year  and  the  greatest  amount 
since  their  manufacture  was  begun. 

L.  B.  Conway,  head  of  the  Danville  Knitting 
Mill,  of  Danville,  Va.,  is  president  of  the  Merrill 
Coal  Mines,  Inc.,  a  new  concern  that  will  develop 
a  mine  in  the  Island  Creek  district  of  West  Virginia. 
A  lease  of  3,800  acres  has  been  secured. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  R.R.  during  April  amounted  to  929,471 
tons,  compared  with  1,336,940  tons  in  same  month 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  407,469  tons,  or  30.5  per  cent. 
Coke  tonnage  transported  in  April  amounted  to 
359,101  tons,  against  644,997  tons,  a  decrease  of 
285,8%  tons,  or  44.4  per  cent. 

English  manufacturers  find  the  old  hand  methods 
of  production  expensive,  and  machinery  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  rapidly.  This  will  mean  enormously  in¬ 
creased  home  consumption  of  coal  in  England  and 
less  interference  with  the  expansion  of  our  own  ex¬ 
port  trade,  particularly  as  Great  Britain  is  turning 
its  first  eyes  to  supplying  continental  Europe. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  found, 
in  the  case  brought  by  the  Allegheny  Ore  &  Iron 
Co.,  against  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  that  the  in¬ 
creased  rates  on  coke  from  West  Virginia  produc¬ 
ing  points  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk 
&  Western  railroads  to  Virginia  furnace  points  are 
justified,  and  the  complaint  has  been  dismissed. 

American  coal  is  being  imported  into  Switzer¬ 
land  via  Rotterdam,  according  to  a  report  from 
Berne,  several  cargoes  having  recently  arrived  at 
the  Dutch  port  for  transshipment  by  rail.  The  cost 
of  the  coal,  delivered  in  Switzerland,  is  said  to  be 
from  170  to  180  francs.  German  coal  can  be  had 
for  about  124  francs,  it  is  stated,  but  the  American 
coal  is  delivered  unconditionally,  whereas  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium  require  return  shipments  of 
cattle,  condensed  milk,  cheese  and  other  products. 

Anthracite  coal  shipments  to  the  Northwest  via 
the  “Soo”  canal  in  June  amounted  to  227,200  tons, 
compared  with  268,947  tons  in  June  last  year,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  41.747  tons,  or  15.5  per  cent.,  while  for  the 
season  to  end  of  June  the  tonnage  amounted  to  618,- 
327  tons,  against  435,102  tons,  an  increase  of  183,225 
tons,  or  42.1  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnage  via  this 
route  amounted  to  2,266,934  tons  for  the  month, 
against  1,649,028  tons  last  year,  an  increase  of  617,956 
tons,  or  37.4  per  cent.,  while  for  the  season  the  ton¬ 
nage  amounted  to  4,922,546  tons,  compared  with 
3,615,079  tons,  an  increase  of  1,307,467  tons,  or  36.1 
per  cent. 

An  engine  at  the  No.  9  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  at  Sugar  Notch  was  blown 
up  last  Saturday  night  with  dynamite  placed  there 
by  persons  whose  identity  is  unknown.  While  press 
reports  attributed  it  to  the  activities  of  radicals  with 
Bolshevist  learnings,  who  might  be  planning  other 
outrages  in  the  anthracite  region,  the  management 
is  inclined  to  take  a  less  serious  view  of  the  matter, 
believing  that  it  may  be  the  works  of  boys  bent  on 
causing  a  little  excitement.  It  was  not  the  main 
hoisting  engine  that  was  damaged  and  the  mine  was 
working  as  usual  on  Monday,  no  shutdown  being 
necessary  even  for  a  day. 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

Cln  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 
service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ENERGY  COAL 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 
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Labor  Conditions  in  Pittsburgh  District. 

Not  Only  Are  Miners  Scarce,  but  Many  Are  Not  Inclined  to  Settle  Down  to  Steady  Work — 
Some  Operators  Believe  Car  Troubles  Will  Soon  Overshadow  Labor  Scarcity. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

George  F.  Lesher,  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
&  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  has  been  spending  the 
present  week  in  the  Catskills. 


Pittsburgh,  July  10. — The  labor  turn-over  in  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  region  has  become  higher  in  the 
past  few  weeks  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  district.  The  mines  are  hiring  all  the  men  who 
present  themselves,  but  the  end  of  each  month  re¬ 
veals  no  greater  total  of  coal  diggers  at  work.  All 
that  is  keeping  the  district’s  available  labor  supply 
from  actually  decreasing  is  the  stream  of  men  com¬ 
ing  from  the  army  and  going  back  into  the  mines, 
but  these  accessions  are  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
leakage  that  is  now  continually  going  on. 

This  condition  is  seriously  retarding  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal.  Some  inexplicable  restlessness  is  evi¬ 
dently  at  the  root  of  it.  All  over  the  district  labor 
is  floating  about,  but  there  is  no  suspicion  of  a  con¬ 
certed  purpose  behind  the  condition,  for  a  certain 
aimlessness  marks  it  unmistakably.  The  men  seem 
infected  with  a  kind  of  wanderlust  and  are  merely 
going  from  place  to  place,  with  no  apparent  goal 
before  them. 

Even  with  this  constant  loss  of  manpower  mani¬ 
festing  itself  the  great  mass  of  labor  in  the  mines 
around  Pittsburgh  is  working  with  more  steadiness 
than  has  characterized  it  in  the  past  two  years.  The 
men  who  are  not  wandering  and  who  are  in  no 
danger  of  wandering  have  been  working  with  un¬ 
exampled  fidelity  since  April  1.  Their  performance 
is  exceeding  anything  that  even  the  Government 
could  get  from  them,  with  all  its  appeals  to 
patriotism. 

Car  Shortage  Looming  Up. 

It  is  well  that  this  is  the  case,  for  the  demand  for 
coal  is  growing  daily.  There  has  been  a  more  or 
less  serious  shortage  of  cars,  but  up  to  the  present 
writing  the  output  of  coal  has  been  hampered  more 
noticeably  by  the  scarcity  of  labor  than  by  the  lack 
of  cars.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  there 
shall  be  a  tussle  between  the  car  shortage  and  the 
labor  shortage  for  the  dominant  position  in  the  coal 
business.  A  month  will  probably  see  both  conditions 
exerting  an  equal  influence  upon  production.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  a  month  after  that  one  or  the  other  shall 
have  attained  the  deciding  position. 

Operators  here  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  car  shortage  will  be  the  cause  of  the  most  trouble 
and  be  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  coal  produc¬ 
tion.  Reports  have  come  to  them  of  the  numbers  of 
cars  that,  needing  repairs,  are  merely  shunted  upon 
sidings  instead  of  into  shops.  Even  so,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  labor  may  not  perform  so  excellently 
and  that  it  will  be  the  source  of  most  concern. 

Recently  so  many  new  and  untried  factors  have 
entered  into  the  situation  that  a  prophet  is  a  fool. 
Take  prohibition,  for  example.  No  one  in  the  coal 
business  around  Pittsburgh  professes  to  know  what 
effect  prohibition  will  have  among  the  miners.  In¬ 
dubitably  it  will  bring  to  end  those  Bacchanalian 
revels  that  contributed  so  much  to  the  item  of  “lost 
time’’  among  the  workers,  but  there  is  a  growing 
fear  that  it  may  have  effects  damaging  enough  to 
outweigh  the  good  thus  accomplished.  In  a  word, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  many  miners  will  leave  the 
country  if  they  cannot  get  strong  drink. 

What  of  Prohibition? 

In  any  ordinary  times  this  might  be  hard  to 
credit,  but  with  the  situation  as  it  is  now  such  an 
eventuality  is  not  too  much  to  conceive.  Miners  of 
foreign  birth  are  leaving  the  country  now  in  such 
numbers  that  the  exodus  is  developing  rather  in¬ 
fectious  propensities.  Men  who  have  fluctuated  be¬ 
tween  the  desire  to  go  and  the  desire  to  stay  might 
conceivably  reach  a  decision  when  there  is  added  to 
one  side  the  desire  for  liquor.  With  the  miners,  too, 
drinking  is  somewhat  a  life-long  custom,  since  they 
come  largely  of  nationalities  to  whom  wines  and 
similar  drinks  are  part  of  the  daily  food. 

In  many  quarters  an  entire  week  of  work  has  been 
lost  because  of  the  passing  of  liquor.  Men  quit 
work  on  Monday,  June  30,  in  order  to  lay  in  their 
stocks  for  the  drouth.  Tuesday  many  who  are  of 


bibulous  habits  were  just  beginning  to  “celebrate" 
right.  Wednesday  they  were  still  celebrating. 
Thursday  was  the  day  before  the  Fourth  of  July  and, 
to  their  minds,  no  day  to  begin  work  on.  Friday 
had  to  be  celebrated,  and  Saturday  wasn’t  worth 
working  on.  Some  men  were  still  off  the  following 
Monday.  Of  course,  it  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is 
illustrative  of  the  hold  the  habit  has  upon  many 
miners. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  Pittsburgh  field  that  no 
great  length  of  time  remains  before  a  new  wage 
scale  will  have  to  be  considered.  With  the  President 
ba?k  in  the  country  it  may  not  be  long  before  the 
treaty  of  peace  is  ratified,  and  its  ratification  will  be 
followed  quickly  by  the  proclamation  of  peace.  This 
proclamation  would  end  the  three-cornered  wage 
agreement  entered  into  during  the  war  by  the  miners, 
the  operators  and  the  Government. 

In  this  circumstance,  there  is  no  desire  to  excite 
labor.  This  is  obviously  an  inopportune  moment  for 
a  wage  controversy,  and  the  autumn  would  be  even 
less  opportune  if  production  conditions  continue  to 
increase  in  seriousness,  as  is  now  indicated.  The 
logical  solution,  the  producers  feel,  is  to  allow 
matters  to  slide  along  with  some  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  until  April  1,  when  matters  will  have  settled 
down  to  some  tangible  basis  and  wages  can  be 
satisfactorily  considered.  The  less  labor  enters  into 
the  situation  at  this  time  the  more  probability  there 
is  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made. 

The  whole  situation  is  forcing  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  subject  of  mechanical  development. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  many  coal  men  that  the  labor 
supply  is  going  to  become  an  ever-increasing  source 
of  trouble,  since  it  is  unmistakable  that  the  younger 
generation  is  averse  to  mining,  even  with  wages  at 
their  present  levels.  More  intensive  use  of  machinery 
is  the  only  solution  that  presents  itself,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  industry’s  leaders  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  facing  the  present  labor  situation  producers  in 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  field  do  not  have  a 
problem  that  is  peculiar  to  their  industry.  Labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  is  in  no  field  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  that  is  springing  up  all  over  the 
district.  Industries  are  absorbing  all  the  men  who 
are  coming  to  them  from  the  army,  and  clamoring 
for  more.  There  are  more  clerks  and  bookkeepers 
and  chauffeurs  and  truck  drivers  than  Pittsburgh 
can  find  work  for,  but  of  the  others  the  supply  is  in 
no  sense  proportionate  to  the  demand. 

An  agency  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
maintaining  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
employment  for  discharged  soldiers  is  receiving  calls 
for  almost  500  men  a  day.  and  it  is  seldom  able  to 
supply  more  than  200  of  these  men.  It  has  many  men 
on  its  hands  who  want  work,  but  they  want  office 
work  or  truck  driving.  One  day  in  the  first  week  of 
July  this  office  received  a  call  from  one  compara¬ 
tively  small  coal  company  for  200  miners,  and  it 
could  only  scare  up  a  score  to  answer  the  call. 


William  E.  Livingston,  one  of  the  oldest  coal  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  died  on  July  5  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  where  he  had  been  in  business  for  over  half  a 
c-ntury1  Mr.  Livingston  celebrated  his  87th  birth¬ 
day  on  June  25  last. 


WANTED. 

Will  buy  lease  -and  equipment  of  operat¬ 
ing  mine,  producing  fifty  to  three  hundred 
tons  per  day  in  Pennsylvania,  Northern 
West  Virginia  or  No.  8  Ohio.  detailed 

description,  seam  of  coal  and  particulars  o,f 
equipment  with  lowest  cash  price.  No 
Brokers.  Robert  Francis,  240  ^livep;  Build-, 
mg,.  Pittsburgh,.  Ea,  .  V 


William  A.  Earley,  formerly  a  salesman  for  Wes¬ 
ton  Dodson  &  Co.,  resigning  on  July  1,  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Edward  G.  Murray,  of  24  State  street. 

The  appraisal  of  the  estate  of  Lowell  M.  Palmer, 
who  in  addition  to  many  other  interests  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  coal  business  in  Brooklyn  a  number  of 
years  ago,  shows  a  net  value  of  $2,334,311. 

An  athletic  carnival  will  be  held  at  Ebbets  Field, 
Brooklyn,  on  Sunday,  September  14,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Baseball  Club.  The  proceeds 
will  be  used  in  buying  coal  for  the  poor  of  that 
borough  next  winter. 

The  Gauley  Coal  Mining  Co.,  25  Church  street, 
of  which  S.  J.  Bohannon  is  president,  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  anthracite  department  in  charge  of  J.  L. 
Hallin,  who  was  a  member  of  the  sales  staff  of 
Dickson  &  Eddy  for  17  years,  resigning  on  the  first 
of  the  month. 

Most  of  the  Port  Reading  pools  were  under  an 
embargo  the  greater  part  of  the  present  week,  slow 
loading  for  several  days  around  the  Fourth  having 
caused  quite  an  accumulation  at  the  piers.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  embargoes  at  Port  Liberty. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  shortage  in  several 
of  the  pools  at  South  Amboy  and  Arlington. 

It  is  understood  that  Edwin  Ludlow,  who  retired 
as  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  on  July  1,  will  shortly  locate 
in  New  York,  where  he  will  engage  in  business  as 
a  consulting  engineer.  W.  G.  Whildin  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  L.  C.  &  N.  mines 
in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley,  succeeding  Mr.  Ludlow. 


A  Back  Fire  from  the  Region. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  anti-coal-shortage 
stories  that  emanated  from  Schuylkill  County  sources 
last  fall,  and  familiar  themes  are  being  worked  up 
by  a  staff  correspondent  of  a  New  York  daily  with 
the  aid  of  some  local  authority,  so  called. 

Some  in  the  trade  believe  that  the  inspiration  for 
the  material  may  come  'from  a  lawyer  in  the  coal 
fields  who  has  long  been  known  as  an  anti-corpora¬ 
tion  man.  It  would  seem  that  it  might  be  advisable 
for  some  one  to  see  him,  find  out  what  his  grievance 
is  and  iron  out  matters,  for  the  evil  potentialities  of 
such  fire  from  the  rear  are  rather  important. 

We  know  that  certain  company  officials  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  maintain  a  firm  position,  to  say  the  least, 
but  when  they  find  that  the  mere  ignoring  of  a 
certain  factor  does  not  produce  results  it  would 
seem  to  be  appropriate  to  adopt  other  methods  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  at  large  even  if  they  per¬ 
sonally  are  indifferent  to  the  attacks,  appreciating 
more  fully  than  others  the  source  from  which  they 
come. 


Coal  Export  Plan  Dropped. 

The  original  export  committee  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  was  discharged  from  service  or. 
advice  of  Rush  C.  Butler,  counsel  for  the  associa¬ 
tion,  who  was  apprehensive  of  some  contravention 
of  the  Sherman  law.  As  will  be  recalled,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  then  undertook  to  do  some¬ 
thing  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  act,  but  were  again 
warned  by  their  counsel  to  beware  of  pitfalls. 

As  a  result,  the  proposition  to  have  an  important 
compilation  of  facts  and  figures,  prospects,  possibil¬ 
ities,  etc.,  compiled  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
association,  bv  its  own  representatives,  with  a  view 
to  having  arrangements  made  for  foreign  shipments 
by  a  new  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Coal  Exporters,  Inc.,  has  been  quietly  dropped. 

■\ _ 

.  Re-deliveries  of  cargo  carrying  and  troop  ships 
,  froip  the  army  to-  the  Shipping  Board  have  totaled 
2,713.000  dead  weight  tons  since  December.  During 
June  225.0001  idhs  of'  shipping  were  re-delivered. 
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North  Western  Fuel  Co 


COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 


General  Office 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 


St.  Paul 


PERCY  HEILNER  &  SON 

Since  1854 

PHILADELPHIA,  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 

17  Battery  Place 


SPRINGFIELD 

Steams  Building 


READING 

Colonial  Trust  Building 


BOSTON 

4  Post  Office  Square 


CINCINNATI 

Union  Trust  Building 


KEY  STONE  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY 


.  cl-  t  WESTMORELAND  GAS 
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General  Offices:  GREENSBURG,  PA. 
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WILLIS  G.  TOWNES,  V.-P.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 


THE  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL  &  SONS  CO. 


ANTHRACITE 


General  Sales  Office  1  Broadway,  New  York 


COAL 


BITUMINOUS 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 
IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

General  Office:  McNEIL  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT  CONN 

1  Broadway.  New  York  Paris  Office  147  Avenue  Malakoff  London  Office  81  Gr.c,  Church  St. 
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Joha  D.  Schoon maker,  President 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer 


“”*■  ’  ““  E-  Salisbury,  Maria*  Supervlsar 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING  ^  ~ 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  T&fi0?!?.8  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
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BRITISH  RATIONING  RULES. 


New  Order  Issued  Covering  Household  Use 
of  Coal,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

The  British  Controller  of  Coal  Mines  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  continue  the 
rationing  of  coal,  gas  and  electricity  for  household 
use.  A  revised  order  covering  this  matter  has  been 
issued,  effective  July  1,  the  salient  features  of  which 
are  embraced  in  the  following  memorandum  issued 
from  the  Controller’s  office: 

First.  Anthracite,  coke  and  patent  fuel  will  be 
exempted  from  the  order  for  the  time  being. 

Second.  All  consumers  of  coal  must  register  with 
coal  merchants  for  their  supplies.  Present  registra¬ 
tions  will  be  valid  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  is 
given  by  either  consumer  or  merchant. 

Third.  The  present  assessments  are  current  for 
a  year  from  various  dates,  commencing  with  October 
1,  1918.  In  the  case  of  consumers  over  the  quanti¬ 
ties  named  above,  the  assessments  will  be  renewed 
for  the  same  annual  quantity  for  twelve  months  from 
July  1,  1919,  and  the  balance  of  the  old  assessments 
canceled. 

Fourth.  New  certificates  will  be  issued  to  all 
present  holders  of  certificates  for  the  twelve  months’ 
supply,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  certificate,  except  in  the  case  of  new 
consumers  or  of  those  who,  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  basis  upon  which  the  original  assessment  was 
made,  desire  a  modified  assessment. 

Fifth.  The  new  assessments  and  certificates  will 
date  from  July  1  in  order  to  enable  private  consum¬ 
ers,  so  far  as  coal  may  be  available,  to  stock  on 
account  of  the  coming  year’s  allowances.  Immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  issue  of  the  new  order  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  enable  this  to  be  done  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September. 

Sixth.  The  supply  of  fuel  already  made  under  any 
existing  certificates  in  respect  of  the  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  June  30  will  be  treated  as  a  supply  on 
account  of  the  new  year’s  allowances. 

Seventh.  The  conversion  equivalents  of  gas  and 
electricity  in  terms  of  coal  will  be  fixed  at:  18, /SO 
cubic  feet  of  gas  to  the  ton  of  coal;  1,000  B.  t.  u.’s 
of  electricity  to  the  ton  of  coal. 

Eighth.  The  control  of  maximum  prices  for  the 
sale  of  coal  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Ninth.  In  order  to  simplify  some  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  provisions  of  the  present  order,  the  special 
local  fuel  and  lighting  committees  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course,  the  control  of 
the  local  fuel  overseer  will,  subject  to  the  directions 
of  the  controller,  be  left  to  the  local  authority,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  metropolitan  division,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  house¬ 
hold  fuel  and  lighting  branch  of  the  coal  mines 
department. 


Some  Western  Railroad  Contracts. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  (west)  has 
awarded  a  100,000-ton  fuel  supply  contract  to  a 
concern  known  as  the  Illinois  Coal  Properties,  T.  C. 
Kellar,  agent,  at  $2.10.  The  contract  runs  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  the  coal  year. 

The  Clinton  Coal  Co.,  of  Indiana,  has  secured  a 
contract  for  150,000  tons  from  the  Chicago  Junction 
Railway  at  $2.10,  for  delivery  prior  to  April  1,  1920. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  United  States  Fuel  Co.  for  600,000 
tons  at  $2.00,  for  shipment  during  the  coal  year. 

The  Radium  Coal  Co.  has  taken  a  contract  to 
supply  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  500  tons 
of  mine-run  and  1,200  tons  of  screenings  per  day 
during  the  year  June  15,  1919,  to  June  15,  1920.  The 
prices  on  this  business  are  $170  for  the  mine-run 
and  $1.20  for  the  screenings. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  decided 
that  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in  eastern  Kentucky 
over  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Richards  City  and  Sherwood,  Tenn.,  are 
unjust  and  prejudicial. 


PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE  R.  R.  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  by  months,  over  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  RR.  from  the  various  districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage 


originates  during  1918  and  two  years  previous  were : 


1916. 

- Coal. - 

1917. 

1918. 

'  1916. 

— Coke. — 
1917. 

1918. ' 

January  . 

.  1,019,134 

957,895 

1,063,437 

686,712 

477,729 

568,888 

February  . 

.  1,030,876 

894,683 

1.124,648 

688,609 

544,783 

607,979 

March  . 

.  1,041,708 

986,988 

1,306,579 

747,663 

665,865 

720,508 

April  . 

.  829,049 

883,210 

1,336,940 

649,235 

586,786 

644,997 

May  . 

.  757,001 

992,217 

1,331,831 

711,817 

686,190 

650,516 

June  . 

.  606,919 

1,089,460 

1,331,954 

678,746 

679,493 

687,011 

July  . 

.  1,130, 728 

1,092,668 

1,379,620 

617,803 

623,955 

671,137 

August  . 

.  1,205,514 

1,088,304 

1,326,077 

658,237 

655,029 

747,208 

September  . 

.  1,151,576 

1.153,963 

1,378,674 

603,578 

580,846 

794,795 

October  . 

.  1,175,773 

1,214,785 

1,342,810 

618,128 

675,165 

714,486 

November  . 

.  1,048,463 

1,036,099 

944,939 

b04,870 

642,643 

603,823 

December  . 

.  998,988 

979,084’ 

1,104,924 

499,180 

527,102 

610,583 

Total  . 

. 11,995,729 

12,418,799 

14,972,433  i 

7,764,578 

7,417,319 

8,021,931 

Includes  coal  received  from  connecting  lines,  also  company  tonnage. 
Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  during 
1918  increased  2,553,634  tons,  or  20.5  per  cent,  over  the  tonnage  carried  in  1917. 
Coke  tonnage  increased  604,612  tons,  or  8.1  per  cent. 


COAL  TRAFFIC  VIA  POUGHKEEPSIE  BRIDGE. 


The  tonnage  of  coal  and  coke  moving  over  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  for 
the  years  named  below  will  show  to  what  extent  the  bridge  route  is  being  used 
to  get  coal  into  the  New  England  market,  and  the  growth  of  the  traffic  over  the 
Central  New  England  Ry.  in  the  past  few  years. 

Tonnages  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30  up  to  1915  and  then  for  the 


calendar  year  1916  and 


1906  .  768,812 

1907  .  913,573 

1908  .  969,655 

1909  .  1,806,547 


were  as  follows : 


1910  .  2,113,952 

1911  .  2,389,680 

1912  .  2,768,696 

1913  .  3,079,688 


1914  .  2,856,317 

1915  .  2,828,437 

1916  . *3,421,153 

1917  . *4,289,384 


♦Calendar  year. 

Tonnage  carried  over  the  bridge  was  divided  as  follows ; 

1916.  1917. 


Anthracite  .  2,054,901  2,475,260 

Bituminous  .  1,338,761  1,799,472 

Coke  .  27,491  14,652 


The  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  over  1908  was  very  notable,  amounting 
to  836', 892  tons.  With  the  reconstruction  of  the  structure  in  1907-8  its  usefulness 
was  much  increased. 

We  are  advised  that  reports  covering  calendar  year  1918  (reports  of  common 
carriers  now  cover  calender  year,  in  accordance  with  practice,  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  will  not  likely  be  at  hand  before  June,  the 
above  figures  being  the  latest  available. 


COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 


The  quantity  of  coal  carried  on  the  New  York  State  canals  is  stated  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  have  been  as  follows: 


'  1912. 

Anthracite  . 270,371 

Bituminous  . 157,496 

Total  . 427,867 


1913.  .  1914.  1915. 

'258,039  234,823  227,089 
136,899  117,971  92,240 

394,938  352,794  319,329 


1916.  1917.  1918. 

163,647  169,107  100,705 

49,747  65,834  44,086 

213,394  234,931  144,791 


At  the  present  time  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  New  \  ork  State  canals 
is  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Barge  Canal  Law,  which  provides  that 
during  the  work  of  improvement  now  under  way  the  canals  are  not  to  open 
earlier  than  May  15  and  are  to  close  not  later  than  October  15.  This  supersedes 
the  former  arrangement  under  which  the  open  season  was  regulated  by  weather 
and  ice  conditions  and  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  were  made  a 
matter  of  record. 


WEIGHT  OF  A  BUSHEL  OF  COAL. 

The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  coal,  as  established  by  law  in  different  States, 
varies.  The  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  bituminous  coal  is  given  by  a  bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  80  pounds  in  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  and  76  pounds  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 

The  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  “mineral  coal’’  is  given  as  80  pounds  in 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Missouri,  and  76  pounds  in  Kentucky  and 
Montana. 

The  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  “stone  coal’’  is  given  as  80  pounds  in  Illinois. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  76  pounds  in  Kentucky. 

State  law  makes  the  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  “cannel  coal  76  pounds  in 
Kentucky,  and  70  pounds  in  Ohio. 

The  terms  “mineral  coal”  and  “stone  coal,”  as  used  above,  are  simply 
localisms  of  the  mining  law  of  those  States  used  to  designate  the  general  term, 
coal. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  belief  in  a  prospective  shortage  of 
coal  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced. 
Only  in  a  few  instances,  viewing  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  can  the  difference  of  con¬ 
sumers  be  counted  a  strong  factor.  In  few 
cases  are  the  buyers  waiting  for  prices  to 
drop  and  the  thoughts  of  the  consuming 
trade  are  more  in  regard  to  the  higher  pros¬ 
pective  prices  of  the  fall.  Shortage  of  labor 
due  to  emigration  and  the  lack  of  immigra¬ 
tion  is  recognized.  The  fact  that  many  mine 
workers  have  been  securing  other  employ¬ 
ment  and  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  and 
motive  power  impending,  are  circumstances 
that  continue  with  increasing  force  to  give  a 
keynote  to  the  situation. 

In  some  cities  there  is  still  some  difficulty 
in  the  delivery  of  coal  due  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  housing  situation.  Tenants  who  do 
not  know  where  their  winter  home  will  be 
naturally  do  not  wish,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  coal,  although  some  have 
been  prompted,  we  are  told,  to  take  a  specu¬ 
lative  interest  in  the  matter,  feeling  that  if 
they  do  have  to  move  they  can  dispose  of 
their  coal  supply  on  a  profitable  basis.  Such 
little  side-issues  as  these,  however,  are  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  extra  demand  of  coal  for 
export  on  account  of  the  shortage  in  other 
countries  and  the  demand  for  an  increased 
amount  of  bunker  coal  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  ships  now  in  regular  commercial 
service. 

In  fact,  it  must  be  said  that  the  demand  in 
all  quarters  is  now  on  a  most  active  basis 
though  New  England  lags  behind  certain 
other  sections.  In  the  six  States  east  of  the 
Hudson,  water  power  continues  to  be  a 
factor  and  this  year  has  been  in  particularly 
ample  supply,  while  the  trade  has  had  to 
contend,  also,  with  displacement  of  a  million 
tons  by  petroleum.  A  careful  observer  of 
the  situation  says  that  New  England  slow¬ 
ness  in  this  respect  applies  to  the  majority 
of  the  buyers  rather  than  a  major  portion  of 
the  tonnage.  In  brief,  despite  the  apparent 
slowness  of  shipments  Down  East,  a  lot  of 
coal  has  been  going  through  to  the  big  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  made  preparedness  their 
keynote.  It  is  mostly  the  smaller  interests, 
we  are  advised,  that  have  been  slow  in  mak¬ 
ing  shipments.  At  the  same  time,  the  small 
interests  are  often  found  to  be  vociferous 


and  New  England  undoubtedly  will  be  heard 
from  before  many  weeks  go  by. 

Already  the  eastern  retail  dealers  are  being 
heard  from  with  reference  to  premiums  that 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  independent 
anthracite  and  the  matter  of  requiring  retail 
dealers  to  take  in  small  coal  that  they  have 
little  or  no  use  for  is  also  giving  rise  to  con¬ 
siderable  comment.  We  hear  of  some  re¬ 
tailers  who  still  have  on  hand  small  coal  that 
they  took  in  last  year  in  order  to  obtain 
domestic  sizes.  This  is  a  burden  little 
thought  of  by  consumers  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  smaller  trade,  at  least,  cannot  tie  up 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital  in  coal 
which,  to  the  more  distant  points,  takes  the 
same  freight  as  prepared  sizes.  The  popular 
taste  in  coal  is  conservative,  hence  dealers 
hesitate  to  take  in  coal  of  a  size  not  general¬ 
ly  called  for  by  the  trade  of  their  com¬ 
munity.  If  they  knew  that  all  dealers  had 
to  carry  substitutes  they  might  be  willing  to 
do  so  themselves,  but  a  dealer  does  not 
want  to  be  loaded  up  with  broken,  pea  and 
buckwheat  while  his  competitor  is  able  to 
supply  egg,  stove  and  nut. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  best  storage 
place  for  coal  is  the  bin  of  the  actual  con¬ 
sumer,  the  householder  or  the  manufacturer, 
but  there  are  many  details  that  enter  into 
the  final  distribution  of  tonnage  and  in  many 
cases  the  dealers  would  rather  have  the  coal 
in  their  own  bins  than  in  the  bin  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  more  of  an  asset  in  the  first 
instance  and  hence  advice  as  to  distribution 
must  carry  some  provisos  with  it. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  produc¬ 
tion  due  to  the  July  4th  celebration  and  the 
circumstance  is  gratifying  to  those  who 
were  apprehensive  that  the  triple  holiday 
this  year  would  cause  a  more  noticeable  de¬ 
cline.  Yet,  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
fact  that  production  continues  below  the 
1918  basis  both  in  anthracite  and  bitumi¬ 
nous,  bearing  out  what  we  have  said  about 
lack  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  failing  to  keep 
up  the  production  of  last  year’s  basis  and  the 
decline  in  mining  preparations,  dead-work, 
etc.,  to  which  we  have  also  alluded,  is  not 
without  its  effect  in  the  present-day 
activities. 

Meanwhile  the  recovery  in  the  steel  busi¬ 
ness  affords  a  reliable  barometer  as  to  the 
progress  of  business  in  general  and  it  is 
generally  expected  that  the  fall  trade  will 
be  more  active  in  industrial  lines.  With 


the  growing  strength  of  the  market  the 
advance  in  prices  of  smokeless  coal  attracts 
particular  interest  but  as  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  that  available  for  current 
sales,  the  prices  quoted  are  not  so  significant 
as  they  might  appear  on  the  surface.  Other 
prices  are  mounting  more  gradually  despite 
the  efforts  of  large  interests  to  keep  the 
market  on  an  even  basis.  It  is  recognized 
that  inflated  prices  are  almost  certain  to 
bring  about  Government  intervention  and 
efforts  are  being  made,  in  person  and  by 
circular  letter,  to  keep  the  situation  within 
bounds  for,  while  attractive  premiums  are 
most  interesting  to  the  business  man,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  he  has  experienced  a  period  of 
dullness  as  so  many  in  the  trade  have  since 
the  armistice  was  signed,  a  broader  view, 
having  regard  to  the  future  of  the  trade  at 
large,  deserves  a  thought. 

Large  orders  for  coal  for  foreign  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  freely  offered  around.  Some 
come  from  established  agencies  and  are 
taken  in  hand  for  prompt  action  while 
others  come  from  unfamiliar  sources  and  do 
not  attract  much  attention.  Yet,  it  does  not 
follow  that  inquiries  from  unknown  firms 
are  not  put  forward  in  good  faith.  It  is  the 
custom  of  some  foreign  concerns  to  ask 
their  correspondents  in  distant  parts,  people 
with  whom  they  do  some  business  but  who 
are  not  actually  agents,  to  attend  to  all 
manner  of  details  for  them,  to  buy  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  typewriter  or  a  sewing  machine, 
a  consignment  of  flour  or  what  not  and  when 
it  comes  to  buying  coal  they  think  their 
correspondents  will  be  equally  at  home  with 
that  proposition  and  hence  some  large 
orders  emanate  from  concerns  not  known  to 
the  trade.  We  appreciate  that  some  coal 
firms  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  take  on 
any  business  no  matter  what  its  sources  may 
be  but  there  are  more  than  a  few  concerns 
interested  in  the  exploitation  of  our  foreign 
trade  on  general  principles  who  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  foreign  inquiries  for  the  good  of 
American  trade  as  a  whole.  It  has  ever  been 
recognized  that  foreign  money  brought  to 
a  country  is  a  distinct  gain.  Such  trans¬ 
actions  have  an  advantage  over  dealings 
with  and  among  ourselves. 

The  “Buy  Early”  campaign  continues  to 
attract  attention.  The  advertising  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  has  at  least 
stirred  things  up.  There  was,  unfortunately 
a  lack  of  distinction  in  the  phraseology 
which  failed  to  take  note  of  the  difference  in 
the  requirements  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  situation  with  respect  to  hard 
coal  and  soft  coal  respectively  and  various 
features  of  that  sort  were  possibly  over¬ 
looked  and  the  fact  has  led  to  strong  protest 
on  the  part  of  some  retail  dealers.  Those 
who  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
coal  that  their  customers  want  have  been 
prompt  to  voice  their  complaint  of  the 
publicity  that  made  their  customers  all  the 
more  anxious  and  served  to  enhance  the 
premium  on  independent  coal.  And  there 
have  been  odd  features  brought  out  too  by 
the  campaign.  The  human  tendency  to  seek 
for  a  malevolent  idea  in  even  the  most 
praiseworthy  enterprise  is  found  in  the 
criticisms  with  regard  to  stirring  up  a  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  after  the  price  has  advanced, 
or  stirring  up  the  market  with  a  view  to 
getting  higher  prices.  As  we  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  there  are  many  such  features  that 
might  be  followed  up  with  a  view  to  putting 
certain  writers  on  the  right  track. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Producers  Following  the  1918  Basis  of  Distribution,  with  Minor  Changes — 
Many  Bituminous  Buyers  Trying  to  Get  Under  Cover  Now  That  Tide  Has  Turned. 


“With  anthracite  selling  at  a  dollar 
premium  in  July,  what  will  it  be  bringing  in 
December?”  is  a  question  frequently  asked 
in  trade  circles.  If  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  were  given  free  rein  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators,  there  is  no  telling  how 
high  prices  might  go  in  this  part  of  the 
market  with  the  approach  and  arrival  of 
cold  weather.  But  it  is  a  practical  certainty 
that  restraint  will  be  exercised  from  some 
quarter,  either  by  the  producers  themselves 
or  by  the  Government,  so  that  quotations 
will  not  advance  much  beyond  their  present 
levels  except  perhaps  on  a  very  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  output. 

In  fact,  restraint  is  already  being  applied 
by  nearly  all  the  individual  operators,  who 
are  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  runaway 
market.  Here  and  there  a  small  producer  is 
out  for  the  last  nickel  and  will  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder  regardless  of  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  than  price.  That  such  cases  are 
rare,  however,  is  proved  by  the  difficulty 
which  middlemen  without  established  mine 
connections  are  having  in  securing  domestic 
sizes,  particularly  stove  and  egg.  They  re¬ 
port  that  it  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  prepared  coal 
by  simply  bidding  for  it.  Some  other  means 
of  approach  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  be  at  all 
sure  of  getting  what  he  wants. 

As  a  class,  the  individual  operators  as  well 
as  the  companies  are  basing  their  1919  dis¬ 
tribution  on  their  sales  records  for  1918, 
with  such  modifications  as,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  seem  warranted.  Last  year’s  distribu¬ 
tion  plan,  as  enforced  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  was  not  perfect  by  any  means  and 
experience  has  suggested  many  minor 
changes,  but  in  the  main  it  is  being  followed 
out  this  year. 

Premiums  of  $1.00,  and  in  extreme  cases 
$1.25  and  $1.50,  are  heard  of  in  the  line  trade, 
but  75  cents  is  about  the  maximum  which 
the  local  retail  trade  will  pay  for  egg  and 
stove. 

Steam  sizes  remain  inactive  and  depressed. 
Even  No.  1  buckwheat,  which  seemed  to  be 
looking  up  a  little  earlier  in  the  month,  has 
not  made  any  further  gain.  Individual 
operators,  as  well  as  the  companies,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  stocking  rice  and  barley,  which 
probably  explains  why  the  tidewater  market 
is  not  being  flooded  at  a  time  when  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  move  those  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Many  bituminous  consumers  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  they  have  overstayed 
the  market.  For  weeks  past  coal  men  have 
been  telling  their  customers  that  prices  were 
at  rock  bottom  and  would  soon  advance,  but 
it  was  not  until  quotations  were  actually  on 
the  up-grade  that  the  skeptics  became  con¬ 
vinced.  When  they  saw  the  low  prices  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  them,  they  came  in  with 
their  orders  and  thereby  added  force  to  the 
rising  movement. 

It  is  of  course  natural  for  users  of  any 
commodity  to  buy  only  for  current  needs  on 
a  falling  market.  They  prefer  a  rising 
market  when  arranging  for  future  deliveries 
and  for  that  reason  the  mere  fact  that  prices 


are  advancing  is  more  effective  in  stirring 
up  buying  than  the  arguments  of  the  most 
persuasive  salesman  when  the  tendency  is 
the  other  way. 

But  while  buyers  are  all  guided  by  a  com¬ 
mon  impulse  in  their  efforts  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  many  of  them  don’t  know  the 
ground  floor  when  they  see  it  and  al¬ 
most  invariably  hold  off  too  long.  In  the 
present  instance  the  shrewdest  and  best- 
posted  purchasing  agents  did  their  contract¬ 
ing  in  May  and  June  for  the  most  part. 
Those  who  were  less  expert  in  sizing  up  the 
situation  thought  they  could  do  better  by 
waiting  until  July,  and  they  now  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position. 

Not  only  are  spot  prices  up  from  35  to  50 
cents  from  where  they  were  at  the  end  of 
June,  but  it  is  becoming  very  difficult  to 
buy  high-grade  coal,  or  even  fair  grades,  on 
contracts  running  through  the  fall  and 
winter.  So  that  belated  buyers,  besides 
being  forced  to  pay  higher  prices,  are  often 
unable  to  cover  their  future  requirements  at 
a  time  when  it  looks  as  if  the  market  might 
go  very  much  higher.  The  greatest  buoy¬ 
ancy  is  in  the  high  and  medium  grades,  but 
the  cheaper  low-volatile  grades  have  also 
advanced. 

The  tidewater  market  has  been  affected 
slightly  by  the  marine  strike,  which  has  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  movement  of  coastwise 
vessels  and  caused  a  certain  amount  of  coal 
that  was  intended  for  bunkering  to  be 
diverted  for  other  purposes.  But  not  enough 
has  been  thrown  on  the  market  to  cause  any 
serious  disturbance,  as  vessels  which  faced 
delay  in  sailing  took  on  their  coal  as  usual 
in  anticipation  of  an  early  ending  of  the 
trouble. 

In  the  region,  the  best  grades  are  practic¬ 
ally  out  of  the  market,  this  applying 
especially  to  Pools  1  and  71  coal.  No.  9  coal 
is  bringing  $3.10  as  a  minimum;  No.  10  is 
firm  at  $2.75-$2.85,  while  the  market  on  Pool 
11  is  $2.50  or  better.  Freeport  and  similar 
grades,  which  were  formerly  selling  below 
$2.00,  cannot  be  had  now  under  $2.25  as  a 
rule.  Tidewater  prices  on  most  grades  are 
about  15  cents  below  those  prevailing  in  the 
region.  • 

A  great  many  foreign  inquiries  are  in  the 
market,  but  a  point  has  been  reached  where 
scarcity  of  the  right  kinds  of  coal  is  inter¬ 
fering  with  offshore  business  to  a  greater 
extent  than  lack  of  vessels. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following'tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

May  15-21 . 

.  6,043 

5,183 

May  22-28  . 

.  5,354 

6,348 

May  29- June  4 . 

.  4,617 

5,495 

June  5-l'l  . 

.  5,395 

5,838 

June  12-18  . 

.  5,884 

5,510 

June  19-25  . 

.  6.250 

5,789 

June  26- July  2 . 

.  5,715 

5,239 

July  3-9 . 

.  4,889 

4.937 

July  10-16  . 

. 6,096 

5,060 

WEST  VIRGINIA  MARKET. 


Demand  for  Most  Grades  in  Excess  of 
Ability  of  Mines  to  Supply. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  17. — The  aftermath  of 
the  holidays  coming  before  and  after  the  Fourth 
retarded  production  to  some  extent  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  July,  although  by  the  end  of  the  week 
mines  were  able  to  recover  their  stride  and  in  one 
or  two  fields  the  output  smashed  all  records  for 
the  year.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  was  not  possible  to 
produce  as  much  coal  as  there  was  a  demand  for. 

It  was  apparent  that  there  had  been  a  change  for 
the  belter  in  market  conditions  and  that  much  more 
coal  was  being  bought  both  in  eastern  and  western 
markets.  The  supply  of  smokeless  coal  at  tidewater 
was  still  insufficient.  So  heavy  had  the  movement 
of  high  volatile  coal  to  tidewater  been  in  recent  weeks 
that  an  accumulation  of  such  coal  made  it  necessary 
to  embargo  further  shipments  of  that  kind  of  coal 
on  July  7.  The  outlook  for  mine-run  and  slack  steam 
coal  assumed  a  brighter  hue  during  the  week,  there 
being  heavier  buying  both  in  eastern  and  western 
markets.  In  other  words,  industrial  consumers  are 
in  the  market  for  sufficient  amounts  of  coal  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  piles  from  running  too  low. 

The  Logan  field  felt  the  holiday  interruption  to  the 
extent  of  67,000  tons,  production  falling  off  from 
237,000  tons  to  170,000  tons.  An  embargo  on  lake 
coal  going  by  way  of  Toledo  was  also  felt  to  some 
extent. 

Production  in  the  Pocahontas  district  was  not  so 
large  by  100,000  tons  as  it  had  been  during  the 
previous  week,  dropping  to  237,000  tons. 

While  New  River  mines  managed  to  produce  more 
coal  than  was  the  case  during  the  previous  week,  they 
were  still  handicapped  by  incomplete  complements  of 
men  and  therefore  did  not  make  much  headway  in 
overcoming  the  shortage  of  smokeless  coal  at  tide¬ 
water.  Owing  to  the  heavy  demand  at  tidewater, 
much  of  which  is  for  export,  western  markets  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  as  large  a  supply  of  either 
New  River  or  Pocahontas  coal  as  could  be  used.  At 
tidewater  New  River  coal  is  quoted  at  $6  a  ton,  as 
against  $5.14  a  short  time  ago. 

The  output  of  the  Kenova-Thacker  field  decreased 
to  the  extent  of  22,000  tons,  or  from  110,000  to  88,000 
tons,  car  shortage  being  the  principal  cause. 

There  was  a  heavier  movement  from  the  Kanawha 
district  last  week,  so  that  the  output  probably  reached 
70  per  cent,  of  capacity,  or  150,000  tons,  cars  being 
plentiful.  There  was  a  brisker  market  for  mine-run 
and  slack  steam  coal,  not  only  in  the  East  but  in  the 
West,  industrial  consumers  evidently  taking  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  preventing  their  stock  piles  from  reaching 
exhaustion.  Producers  are  being  offered  from  $2.50 
to  $2.60  for  mine-run,  and  from  $2.25  to  $2.35  for 
slack. 


Pittsburgh’s  Views  on  Exports. 

Pittsburgh,  July  17.- — Trepidation  is  manifesting 
itself  among  coal  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh  field 
as  to  the  probable  effect  on  this  country  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Great  Britain’s  coal 
industry.  The  general  feeling  is  that  it  will  throw 
American  consumers  into  competition  with  foreign 
buyers.  This  factor  already  is  considered  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  current  stiffening  of  prices  in  the 
Pittsburgh  market.  If  the  Shipping  Board  contrives 
to  allocate  more  bottoms  to  the  coal-carrying  trade 
soon,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  American 
public  will  have  to  pay  more  for  its  coal. 

No  one  in  Pittsburgh  professes  to  know  how  long 
the  American  coal  industry  can  even  entertain  the 
foreign  inquiries.  With  labor  shortages  and  car 
trouble  looming,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  mines 
in  this  country  will  not  be  able  to  produce  as  much 
as  is  needed  here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand,  but  even  in  that  exigency  the  foreign  demand 
will  exercise  some  influence  on  the  market,  inasmuch 
as  the  American  buyer  will  naturally  be  asked  to 
pay  as  much  as  European  inquirers  offer.  At  best, 
the  coal  price  situation  is  sharply  poised  for  a  flight, 
and  there  is  a  feeling  that  some  such  contingency 
will  start  it. 
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ACTIVITY  AT  CHICAGO. 


Decided  Improvement  in  General  Demand — 
Labor  and  Car  Shortage  Felt. 

Contract  activity  continues  to  feature  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market,  with  two  railroads  included  in  the  list 
of  contract  buyers.  Labor  shortage  at  mines  and 
delivery  points  is  also  a  peak  fact  in  the  survey  of 
coal  conditions. 

Western  coal — Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Ken¬ 
tucky — show  a  decided  improvement  in  general  de¬ 
mand,  the  record  of  sales  for  the  past  week  being 
the  largest  in  recent  history.  The  total  tonnage  dis¬ 
posed  of  is  represented  by  9,734  cars,  of  which  6,875 
cars  were  of  Illinois  coal,  1,479  cars  of  Indiana 
coal,  and  1,280  of  the  western  Kentucky  product. 
What  is  better  still  is  the  fact  that  the  consensus 
of  views  among  opertaors  and  jobbers  is  that  busi¬ 
ness  -will  grow  steadily  better  from  week  to  week 
until  the  full  strength  of  fall  and  winter  trade  has 
been  manifested. 

Car  Shortage  a  Damper. 

Another  element  in  the  situation  which  puts  no 
slight  damper  on  the  otherwise  optimistic  feelings 
of  the  trade,  is  the  slow  but  apparently  sure  de¬ 
velopment  of  car  shortage.  This,  coupled  with 
labor  shortage,  is  present,  in  a  more  or  less  hamper¬ 
ing  degree,  in  nearly  all  of  the  fields.  Of  course, 
these  handicaps  hold  down  production,  as  lack  of 
demand  for  product  did  earlier  in  the  season,  all 
of  which  are  factors  in  the  coal  shortage  that  it  is 
quite  universally  felt  will  recur,  and  is  regarded  by 
many  well-posted  coal  men  as  inevitable,  next 
winter. 

The  demand  for  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals 
in  this  market  continues  active,  and  is  said  to  be 
limited  largely  by  the  ability  of  operators  to  deliver 
product.  There  is  a  pronounced  labor  shortage  at 
the  Pocahontas  mines,  with  domestic  sizes  well  sold 
up.  Mine  run  orders  are  said  to  be  receiving  pref¬ 
erence.  While  some  mine  run  is  available  at  $3.00, 
at  the  mine,  it  is  stated  that  $325  to  $3.50  are  the 
popular  figures  at  which  sales  are  made.  Domestic 
sizes  arc  more  or  less  nominal  at  $4.50  to  $4.75.  The 
New  River  product  has  recovered  from  a  recent 
slump  and  is  said  to  be  firm  now  at  $3.00  to  $3.25 
for  mine  run,  and  up  to  $4.75  for  domestic  sizes. 

Good  Effect  of  N.  C.  A.  Publicity 

There  can  be  no  question  about,  the  good  effect  of 
the  National  Coal  Association’s  ‘‘Buy  Coal  Now” 
campaign  on  the  improved  call  for  product.  This 
work  has  been  supplemented  by  advertising  pub¬ 
licity  paid  for  by  the  local  retail  coal  merchants’ 
and  wholesale  shippers’  associations. 

While  some  buyers  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
skeptical  regarding  a  future  winter  shortage,  they 
buy  nevertheless  because  they  want  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  All  operators,  wholesalers  and  dealers 
have  to  say  in  answer  to  the  query,  “Why  have 
mines  been  idle,  or  are  idle  now,  in  the  presence 
of  a  threatened  coal  famine  next  winter,”  is  “You 
buyers  held  up  your  orders  for  coal  earlier  in  the 
season  too  long,  and  now  labor  and  car  supply  is 
below  the  requirements.”  This  is  a  complete  answer 
to  what  consumers  have  regarded  as  a  contradiction. 

Steam  Coal  Buying  Freer. 

No  small  part  in  the  improvement  in  demand 
recorded  above  is  brought  about  by  the  freer  buy¬ 
ing  of  steam  coal  for  the  industrial  and  utility  plants. 
Their  storage  piles  have  become  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  policy  of  preparedness  as  against  future 
necessities  is  being  more  fully  accepted  by  this  class 
of  trade.  The  margin  of  safety  between  storage 
supplies  and  future  needs  having  been  reached,  the 
tendency  of  these  buyers  is  to  quietly  replenish 
stocks  by  entering  contracts  with  specifications  for 
an  early  inauguration  of  deliveries.  This  accounts 
in  no  small  part  for  the  recent  contract  activity. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  without  important  new 
features.  The  movement  is  seasonable  and  rather 
•uneventful,  although  the  tonnage  deliveries  at  this 
time  are  said  to  be  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  year 
with  buying  on  the  steady  increase  at  the  10c.  per 
ton  per  month  advance  scheduled  at  the  opening 


of  the  season.  Shipments  are  quite  regular  and  in 
fair  volume,  but  fall  below  what  the  trade  would 
like  to  see.  Producers  are  doing  their  best  to  boost 
western  shipments  to  the  required  level,  however, 
and  arc  therefor  not  being  subjected  to  censure  by 
the  intelligent  distributing  element  in  the  trade. 

A  New  Record  Illinois  Price. 

In  Franklin  and  Saline  counties  of  the  Illinois 
field,  a  new  record  price  for  prepared  sizes  was 
made  during  the  week  when  a  sale  was  made  at 
$3.10;  the  bulk  of  this  tonnage,  however,  went  at 
$2.95,  and  down  to  $2.75.  Mine  run  brought  $2.45; 
li^-  and  1  j4-inch  screenings  $2.10,  and  2-inch 
screenings  $2.20. 

The  Springfield  district  sold  a  nice  railroad  ton¬ 
nage  during  the  week  at  prices  last  quoted.  Thin 
vein  coal  brought  $2.85  to  $3.00.  Fulton-Peoria 
operators  booked  some  railroad  business  during  the 
week,  while  the  5th  and  9th  districts  (No.  1), 
several  cars  of  prepared  sizes  and  mine  run  to  rail¬ 
roads  for  St.  Louis  delivery.  In  No.  2  group  mine 
run  sales  were  light. 

The  top  price  for  4th  vein  Indiana  coal  during  the 
week  was  $3.25  for  prepared  sizes.  One  hundred 
cars  of  screenings  from  3d  and  5th  veins  north  were 
sold  for  Chicago  delivery  through  a  jobber  at  $1.65. 
Knox  County  did  a  very  good  business,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  mine  run  was  light.  Washed  screenings 
from  the  Southern  field  brought  $2.30,  and  a  few 
cars  of  railroad  coal  were  sold  at  $2.55  for  prepared 
sizes,  $2.00  to  $2.35  for  mine  run,  and  $2.05  for 
screenings. 

Western  Kentucky  got  its  share  of  the  railroad 
business  on  the  sales  basis  of  $2.55  for  prepared 
sizes  and  $2.20  for  mine  run. 

The  Retailer’s  Realm. 

In  the  realm  of  the  retailer  the  going  has  been 
fairly  good  in  point  of  sales,  but  rather  bad  in 
point  of  ability  to  make  deliveries.  Yard  help  is 
so  scarce  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  augment 
the  regular  working  force  with  extra  men. 

The  public  is  responding  nicely  in  most  localities 
to  “Buy  Coal  Now”  appeals,  and  but  for  the  labor 
shortage  the  situation  in  this  section  of  the  trade 
would  be  a  rather  agreeable  one. 


DEMAND  PICKS  UP  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


Coal  Men  at  Twin  Cities  All  Agree  That 
Higher  Prices  Are  in  Prospect. 

There  is  an  improved  movement  of  coal  to  the 
interior,  and  also  at  retail.  It  appears  to  take  about 
half  the  summer  to  get  things  started  in  moving  coal. 
The  only  exception  is  when  there  is  a  real  emergency 
so  plain  that  even  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
commercial  pacifist  cannot  err  therein.  Then  people 
will  place  their  orders  earlier.  A  year  ago  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  existed,  but  the  car  situation  held 
back  the  delivery  of  coal  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  forward  rapidly.  Now  the  car  situation 
is  ample  and  free  and  it  is  the  matter  of  buying  that 
is  very  backward.  However,  a  continued  run  of 
orders  from  this  time  forth,  will  result  in  a  reason¬ 
able  cleanup  of  stocks  on  the  docks  sufficient  to  allow 
a  second  allotment  to  come  forward  for  the  wintet 
needs. 

The  coal  trade  has  a  new  set  of  conditions  to 
meet  this  year.  So  far  the  high  priced  coal  carried 
over  from  last  winter,  has  not  offered  a  possible  loss. 
But  a  surplus  of  any  quantity  means  an  expense  at 
best,  and  with  values  at  the  stage  they  now  are,  the 
interest  charge  for  holding  over  coal  for  twelve 
months  is  not  small.  Hence  stocks  this  summer  are 
to  be  laid  in,  to  make  out,  with  the  surplus  carried 
over,  a  reasonable  tonnage  for  the  fall  and  winter’s 
needs.  If  possible  there  should  be  no  great  surplus 
next  spring.  But  what  is  the  probable  consumption 
for  the  fall  and  winter?  Who  can  say  how  the 
mixed-up  freight  rates  will  work  as  to  diverting  the 
demand  to  other  grades?  And  while  these  and  other 
questions  are  being  pondered  over,  it  is  essential  to 
be  ordering  coal  to  be  coming  along  a  little  later. 

There  is  one  phase  upon  which  about  all  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  coal  trade  agree,  whether  they  be  dock 
men  or  all-rail  shippers.  That  is  that  the  value 
of  coal  is  very  likely  to  be  higher  rather  than  lower, 
and  that  there  is  apt  to  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
coal  whenever  things  begin  to  move  actively.  A 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  a  limited  movement  of  coal 
through  the  summer  means  a  terrific  demand  from 
all  quarters  when  it  does  set  in,  which  will  be  very 
shortly  now.  And  it  will  hardly  take  more  than  a 
few  weeks -to  establish  that  coal  is  scarce  and  grow¬ 
ing  scarcer.  The  rail-shippers  have  shown  their  faith 
by  two  advances  of  10  cents  each  in  the  last  six 
weeks.  It  will  not  surprise  some  if  there  shall  be 
something  of  a  famine  market  when  it  will  not  be 
a  question  of  price  but  of  supply. 

Some  larger  users  of  coal  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  can  repay  the  treatment  they  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  coal  concerns  last  fall.  When 
coal  was  being  doled  out,  some  buyers  felt  they  were 
d'scnminated  against,  and  those  mining  companies 
which  took  care  of  their  trade  are  being  promised 
good  tonnage  as  a  result  of  this  consideration 


BUFFALO  TRADE  LAGS. 

Bituminous  Market  Is  Improving,  but  Not  at 
Very  Rapid  Rate. 

The  bituminous  trade  improves  at  a  decidedly  slow 
rate.  It  does  improve,  as  all  agree,  but  it  will  take 
some  time  yet  at  this  rate  to  make  much  of  a  market 
here.  Some  jobbers  are  saying  that  they  do  not  get 
more  than  10  cents  advance  yet,  but  they  may  be  the 
exception. 

The  car  shortage  is  increasing  and  that  always 
firms  up  the  bituminous  market.  It  can  be  depended 
on  to  do  so  now.  So,  while  the  Buffalo  shippers  are 
not  getting  a  fortune  out  of  the  trade  yet,  they  are 
a  doing  business  and  they  are  sure  that  it  will  be 
much  better  before  it  is  any  worse.  The  fact  that 
the  sale  of  fuel  coke  is  resumed,  when  it  was  about 
out  of  market  a  month  ago,  shows  that  the  buyers 
are  getting  ready  to  do  business.  They  are  said 
to  have  quite  an  amount  of  coal  on  hand  that  was 
bought  months  ago,  so  that  they  are  mostly  easy 
except  for  the  future.  J 

Jobbers  are  not  inclined  to  help  the  consumers  in 
the  matter  of  making  contracts.  They  see  nothing 
in  the  prices  offered  and  they  would  be  unable  to 
buy  at  any  such  prices  on  long-time  deliveries. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  have  to  be  confessed  that 
business,  at  any  rate  in  this  territory,  is  not  going 
ahead  fast  enough  to  shove  the  coal  market  along 
very  rapidly.  Maybe  it  is  enough  that  all  members 
of  the  bituminous  trade  are  making  money  now. 
i  hey  have  not  been  on  that  side  of  the  trade,  all  of 
them,  for  many  days  and  they  must  not  be  too  eager 
A  few  have  made  a  pretty  steady  profit,  but  they 
were  somehow  better  fortified  than  the  rest. 

The  latest  report  of  the  bituminous  trade  is  tha» 
it  is  very  spotty.  Some  days  a  good  amount  of  new 
business  will  come  in  and  some  days  there  will  be 
holding  up  of  regular  orders. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  just  as  brisk  as  the  supply 
will  permit.  Consumers  are  so  stirred  up  by  the 
advertising  of  a  short  supply  that  they  are  taking 
every  pound  of  coal  they  can  get  and  it  is  said  that 
the  independent  mines  would  be  able  to  sell  at  a 
big  premium  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  afraid  of 
another  Fuel  Administration  to  control  the  trade. 
Lake  shipments  are  very  heavy,  being  168,200  tons 
for  the  week,  of  which  55,400  tons  cleared  for  Chi- 
cago,  26,300  tons  for  Milwaukee,  7,300  tons  for  Wau¬ 
kegan,  2,400  tons  for  Racine,  1,000  tons  for  the  San  It, 
2,900  tons  for  Houghton,  6,500  tons  for  Ashland, 
54,700  tons  for  Duluth-Superior  and  11,700  tons  for 
Fort  William. 


The  bill  introduced  in  Congress  last  week  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Huddleston,  of  Alabama,  which  proposes 
to  continue  Government  control  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  war,  has  been 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  say  it  will  probably  never  be  re¬ 
ported  out. 


ooo 


BALTIMORE  MARKET  ACTIVE. 


Even  Shipping  Strike  Fails  to  Halt  Exports — 
Local  Business  Brisk. 

With  the  export  movement  booming  in  a  way 
such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  here  since  pre¬ 
war  days,  coal  shippers  are  preparing  for  and 
predicting  still  further  increases  in  this  class  of 
trading  and  a  smashing  of  the  best  records  of 
the  past,  when  nearly  2,000,000  tons  a  year  went 
out  on  foreign  delivery  account. 

The  week  ending  July  12  saw  a  total  of  75,786 
tons  of  coal  dumped  into  fourteen  bottoms,  of 
which  eight  were  under  American  registry.  Of 
this  total  63,615  tons  was  cargo  coal  on  foreign 
account  to  Holland,  Italy,  Sweden,  Ecuador, 
Uruguay,  Argentina  and  Cuba,  and  the  balance 
of  over  10,000  tons  was  bunker  fuel.  The  ship¬ 
ping  strike  came  the  present  week  and  tied  up 
the  American  bottoms  in  port,  but  the  foreign 
bottom  loading  went  on  as  soon  as  the  piers  and 
approaches  could  be  cleared  of  the  idle  ships 
under  home  registry. 

Bevy  of  Export  Inquiries. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  shipping 
strike  caused  a  precautionary  embargo  to  be 
placed  against  coal  shipments  to  the  Curtis  Bay 
pier,  as  there  was  at  the  time  at  the  pier  yards 
and  awheel  to  the  pier  from  the  mines  some  2,600 
cars  of  coal,  and  it  was  felt  that  this  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  foreign  bottoms  in  sight. 

There  is  the  greatest  confidence  here  in  the 
steady  growth  of  export  trading.  Every  shipper’s 
office  is  the  center  of  numerous  inquiries  for  coal 
for  foreign  ports,  many  of  which  formerly  took 
Welsh  coals  almost  exclusively.  The  fact  that 
coal  is  much  cheaper  at  the  piers  here  than  at 
Cardiff,  and  the  British  labor  troubles  have  sent 
foreign  buyers  scurrying  here  for  fuel  protection. 

The  strictly  local  situation  is  brisk  and  there 
is  a  call  for  fuel  in  excess  of  receipts  at  times, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  railroads  repor.t  the  best 
coal  tonnage  in  weeks.  One  day  last  week,  for 
example,  the  Fairmont  region  loaded  around 
1,800  cars  for  the  B.  &  O.,  and  is  averaging  about 
1,200  daily.  The  Connellsville  and  Somerset 
regions  send  about  600  cars  daily,  and  the 
Georges  Creek  about  400  cars  to  the  same  road, 
for  delivery  to  this  section  and  other  eastern 
points. 

Narrow  Range  of  Choice  for  Buyer. 

Prices  here  keep  stiffening  steadily.  Best 
grade  coals  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  open 
market,  and  the  old  war  situation  of  “coal  being 
coal”  seems  likely  to  be  restored,  especially  if 
the  rush  of  mine  workers  from  some  regions  to 
return  to  Europe  with  money  piled  up  in  war 
days  continues  unabated  for  a  time.  Real  good 
steam  coals  are  selling  on  a  mine  basis  to  the 
trade,  around  $2.75  to  $3.00  in  most  cases.  Even 
the  least  desirable  coals  that  come  here  are  taken 
up  rapidly  at  a  trade  basis  of  around  $2.00  to 
$2.50. 

While  increasing  premiums  are  being  asked  by 
anthracite  independent  mining  operators  in  a 
number  of  cases,  and  there  comes  further  talk 
of  a  freight  rate  increase,  the  retail  hard  coal 
situation  as  concerns  the  future  remains  be¬ 
clouded.  At  present  a  number  of  dealers  are 
still  delivering  on  orders  placed  between  April  1 
and  July  1  at  the  lowest  schedule  of  the  year,  as 
fast  as  they  can  get  deliveries  on  certain  sizes 
from  the  mines.  Many  have  found  it  very  hard 
to  get  stove  and  egg  sizes,  while  pea  and  chest¬ 
nut  have  been  comparatively  free  in  receipt. 
Probably  sixty  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  here  in 
normal  times  comes  from  other  than  company 
mines,  and  the  fact  that  the  independents  are 
asking  all  the  way  from  40  to  60  cents  a  ton 
premium,  with  the  outlook  that  they  all  may  go 
to  the  old  government  allowance  of  75  cents,  in 
addition  to  the  50  cents  in  monthly  advances, 
keeps  retailers  guessing  as  to  the  future. 
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BOSTON  PRICES  STIFFEN. 


The  Growing  Demand  for  All-Rail  Soft 
Coal — Railroads  Storing  Supplies. 

A  tendency  for  bituminous  prices  to  stiffen  has 
been  noticed  here  within  the  past  few  days,  largely 
due  to  the  tieup  of  shipping  by  the  strike.  With  few, 
if  any,  ccal-carrying  craft  moving  now  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  all-rail  coal  and  a  further 
capacity  test  for  the  railroads  is  likely  to  be  press¬ 
ing  within  a  few  days  unless  the  strike  is  settled. 
This  demand  for  all-rail  coal  is  bound  to  force  up 
prices. 

Despite  the  discouraging  outlook  for  obtaining  coal 
at  the  mines  and  an  equally  bad  situation  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  having  it  brought  into  New  England  there 
is  a  lackadaisical  policy  (or  lack  of  policy)  apparent 
among  the  large  consumers  of  coal  generally.  The 
mills  and  large  industrial  plants  which  have  not  al¬ 
ready  made  contracts  seem  not  at  all  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  shortage.  Only  a  few  of  them  are 
making  any  efforts  whatever  to  secure  a  supply  for 
the  coming  winter. 

Railroads  Stocking  Up. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  railroads  are  stocking  up 
in  great  shape,  dumping  thousands  of  tons  on  their 
yards  wherever  the  location  is  convenient.  They 
realize  even  better  than  the  heads  of  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  the  problems  that  face  the  coal  trade.  They 
know  of  the  serious  labor  shortage  at  the  mines  and 
of  the  great  difficulties  that  are  being  encountered 
in  obtaining  anywheres  near  enough  cars  to  handle 
the  smaller  output,  not  to  mention  the  situation  that 
would  develop  with  near  normal  output.  Everyone 
in  the  wholesale  trade  is  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
car  shortage,  as  well  as  at  the  labor  situation.  It  is 
believed  that  the  price  of  bituminous  at  wholesale 
will  be  increased  from  50  to  75  cents  a  ton  and  very 
likely  more  than  that.  Recent  sales  of  Southern 
coals  at  tidewater  at  from  $6.75  to  $7  a  ton  have  been 
reported  here.  This  means  about  $4.50  at  the  mines. 

For  one  thing  the  preparations  to  stop  the  pooling 
of  cars  is  causing  a  shortage,  most  of  the  roads  show¬ 
ing  an  inclination  to  retain  control  of  every  one  of 
their  own  cars  that  they  can  lay  hands  on  and  being 
equally  reluctant  to  let  go  of  the  cars  of  any  of  the 
other  roads  that  happen  to  be  caught  on  their  lines. 
Were  it  not  for  the  marine  strike,  the  lifting  of  the 
lid  on  shipping  rates  along  the  coast,  so  it  is  believed 
here,  probably  would  induce  some  lowering  of  the 
charges  on  coal,  at  least  in  individual  instances  be¬ 
cause  there  are  some -shipping  concerns  looking  for 
business. 

Retail  Situation. 

In  the  retail  trade  there  are  large  shipments  of 
anthracite  coal  coming  into  Greater  Boston  now  by 
rail.  Some  also  is  coming  by  water — or  was  up  to 
the  time  of  the  shipping  strike — but  not  enough  to 
meet  the  demand.  Fortunately  the  people  who  have 
ordered  ahead  for  next  fall  and  winter  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  pressing  hard  for  deliveries,  so  the  companies  are 
able  to  handle  the  situation  to  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  weather  for  retail  deliveries  this  summer 
to  date  has  been  exceptionally  good,  which  helps 
some  on  the  expense  end.  It  looks  now,  especially 
as  some  of  the  dealers  are  paying  premiums  to 
jobbers,  as  if  the  price  at  retail  might  have  to  go  up 
another  notch  within  two  or  three  weeks.  How¬ 
ever,  no  definite  statement  to  that  effect  is  forth¬ 
coming  from  anyone  in  authority.  The  men  are  get¬ 
ting  more  pay  and  shorter  hours  for  handling  the 
coal,  so  it's  hard  to  see  anything  except  higher  rates 
when  the  shortage  begins  to  be  apparent  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

Many  local  retailers  now  have  on  their  books 
orders  taken  in  the  past  few  weeks  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  make  deliveries  by  September  1  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  price.  They  intend  to  live  up  to  this,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  new  orders  being  booked  at 
higher  rates,  provided^  the  action  is  deemed  necessary. 

Retailers  still  continue  to  complain  that  their  or¬ 
ders  are  not  being  filled  and  some  are  said  to  object 
that  they  can  not  place  orders  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  certain  quarters. 
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HEALTHY  DEMAND  IN  OHIO. 


As  Buyers  Clamor  for  Coal  First  Sign  of  Car 
Shortage  Is  Seen. 

But  for  some  congestion  in  tidewater  ship¬ 
ments,  car  shortage  on  several  important  coal 
freight  lines  and  a  slight  drag  in  the  movement 
of  bituminous  nut  and  slack,  the  coal  situation 
in  the  Cincinnati  district  could  not  well  be  bet¬ 
ter.  With  the  smokeless  producers  the  problem 
has  become  one  wholly  of  production  and  de¬ 
livery. 

During  the  week  past,  the  loading  of  the  Pacific 
fleet  for  the  trip  through  the  big  canal  to  its  new 
station,  with  its  call  for  the  filling  of  100  or  more 
ship  s  bunkers,  has  drawn  so  heavily  on  smoke¬ 
less  supplies  as  to  practically  preclude  shipments 
to  the  West  on  contracts.  It  has  been  a  tremendous 
drain  at  a  time  when  normal  domestic  call  was 
already  above  production  and  there  was  not  a  ton 
anywhere  for  spot  sales  at  increasingly  attractive 
offers. 

Demand  Increases. 

The  demand  for  prepared  sizes  and  mine  run 
of  the  bituminous  varieties  has  shown  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  for  two  weeks  past  and  many 
producers  are  oversold  at  this  time.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  bituminous  i.ut  and  slack,  while  vastly 
improved  over  last  month,  is  still  a  bit  slow. 
With  the  growing  call  from  steam-users  and  the 
bettered  prospect  in  steel,  however,  none  of  the 
operating  companies  are  worried  about  that. 

Several  of  the  coal  roads,  notably  the  C.  &  O., 
are  having  a  preliminary  experience  of  car  short¬ 
age  which  bodes  no  good  for  the  latter  season  of 
rush  shipments.  The  acuteness  of  the  present 
distress  in  this  regard  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  serious  congestion  in  the 
direction  of  tidewater  which  is  tying  up  a  lot 
of  cars.  This,  of  course,  is  only  temporary,  but 
it  by  no  means  accounts  for  all  the  trouble. 

The  recent  brief  embargo  on  lake  shipments 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  de¬ 
mand  from  that  direction  much  keener.  Cargoes 
are  being  rushed  in  that  direction  in  great  volume. 
The  later  call  is  mainly  for  gas  mine-run.  The 
shipments  up  to  this  time,  compared  with  those 
of  last  year  to  the  identical  period,  are  far  ahead, 
even  with  the  embargoed  season,  and  the  demand, 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  was  thought  to  be  ap¬ 
proximately  satisfied,  shows  a  new  vigor  which 
promises  shipping  for  an  unwontedly  extended 
period. 

Gradual  Stiffening  of  Prices. 

There  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  spot  sales 
in  domestic  and  mine-run  varieties  in  all  the 
splint  districts.  Orders  are  eager  and  urgent, 
and  a  very  considerable  part  of  them  at  this  time 
are  from  steam-users,  many  of  them  steel  plants. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  but  certain  though 
not  extensive  stiffening  of  prices.  The  reports 
of  figures  on  the  week’s  transactions,  made  to 
the  Central  Coal  Association,  carries  the  unques¬ 
tionable  evidence  of  this.  In  the  Kanawha  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  week  the  rates  realized  on  prepared 
sizes  ranged  from  $2.63  to  $2.89;  Logan,  from 
$2.82  to  $2.95;  Williamson,  from  $2.68  to  $3.30; 
Harlan,  from  $2.84  to  $3.45;  Appalachian,  from 
$3.06  to  $3.63,  and  Hazard,  from  $3.08  to  $3.34. 

The  average  in  mine-run  has  been,  in  Kana¬ 
wha,  $2.39;  in  Logan,  $2.29;  in  Williamson,  $2.65; 
in  Harlan,  $2.36;  in  Appalachian,  $2.35,  and  in 
Hazard,  $2.18.  The  nut  and  slack  average  has 
been,  in  Kanawha,  $1.56;  Logan,  $1.71;  William¬ 
son,  $2.35;  Harlan,  $2.00;  Appalachian,  $2.21; 
Hazard,  $1.68. 

The  local  domestic  demand  has  been  very 
greatly  stimulated,  retail  dealers  say,  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  National  Coal  Association.  De¬ 
liveries  are  as  rapid  as  the  facilities  will  permit, 
at  $6.00  for  bituminous  and  $7.75  for  smokeless 
There  is  very  little  call  for  anthracite  and  it  is 
believed  that  twenty-five  cars  will  supply  it, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  took  five  hundred. 
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TRADE  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Retailers  Are  Short  on  Domestic  Sizes — 
Improvement  in  Bituminous. 

The  local  anthracite  trade  is  still  in  need  of  egg, 
stove  and  nut  sizes.  Many  of  the  dealers,  however, 
seem  to  have  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  not  receive  their  requirements  of  these  sizes  for 
several  weeks,  and  even  then  it  is  possible  that  they 
will  all  go  into  the  fall  with  many  unfilled  order* 
for  stove  on  their  hands.  Certain  it  is  that  taken 
as  a  whole  the  retailers  are  not  urging  for  shipments 
as  they  have  been  for  several  weeks  past. 

The  advertising  campaign  has  produced  an  increase 
of  orders  for  the  dealers  and  in  addition  it  has  stirred 
up  those  customers  who  have  orders  in  but  have  been 
unable  to  have  delivery  made.  Being  unable  to  take 
care  of  this  business  at  once  more  than  one  dealer  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  lull  in  deliveries 
to  make  necessary  repairs  about  yards. 

Stove  Is  Scarce. 

Stove  of  course  is  the  real  difficult  size,  and  while 
the  amount  required  is  not  large  it  must  be  said  now 
that  egg  is  next  in  demand,  while  chestnut  has  grown 
a  trifle  more  plentiful.  Even  though  some  yards 
have  been  able  to  accumulate  a  small  stock  of  chest¬ 
nut,  no  one  would  think  of  holding  orders  on  this 
size,  or  any  size,  for  that  matter.  Pea  has  become 
more  plentiful  than  ever  and  some  of  the  large  com¬ 
panies  are  unable  to  market  their  entire  production 
at  present. 

As  to  prices,  individual  shippers  seem  to  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  maintaining  their  increased  July 
schedules  on  the  domestic  sizes.  Of  course  very  few 
of  them  put  this  increase  on  pea,  but  it  is  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  with  the  coming  of  fall  this 
size  will  also  share  in  the  increase. 

There  is  some  talk  of  increased  freight  rates  and 
if  this  should  happen  before  the  dealers  get  off  the 
majority  of  the  orders  they  have  on  their  books  they 
will  suffer  a  loss  to  that  extent,  as  they  all  follow 
the  practice  of  guaranteeing  the  price  when  the  order 
is  filed. 

Steam  sizes  show  very  little  indication  of  picking 
up,  and  buckwheat,  the  size  most  in  demand,  can  be 
had  from  the  larger  shippers  without  much  difficulty, 
and  even  then  they  are  compelled  to  place  their  sur¬ 
plus  in  storage.  Rice  and  barley  continue  to  exhibit 
a  lack  of  tone. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  there  has  been  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  improved  condition,  at  least  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coals,  and  in  some  instances  in  a  few  other 
grades,  and  as  a  consequence  there  have  been  some 
advances  in  the  spot  market. 

Nearly  all  the  business  being  done  is  on  the  spot 
basis  now,  as  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  any 
house  to  make  a  contract.  In  some  few  instances  we 
have  found  them  willing  to  quote  a  special  price  on 
blocks  for  immediate  delivery,  but  that  is  as  far  as 
they  are  willing  to  go. 

Some  of  the  railroads  are  displaying  a  tendency 
to  cut  their  requirements  to  current  needs,  rather 
than  increase  their  stocks  as  is  the  usual  custom. 
Despite  this  the  market  has  taken  very  readily  all 
of  the  coal  that  has  come  above  ground.  There  are 
indications  here  and  there  of  car  shortages,  but 
usually  this  is  only  local. 

For  the  best  coals,  such  as  Georges  Creek  and 
South  Fork  Miller  Vein  prices  have  been  running 
from  $3.00<®3.15;  Clearfield,  $2.65@2.80;  Somerset, 
$2.60@2.70 ;  while  the  Fairmont  coals  have  shown 
little  change,  with  mine-run  from  $2.00  to  $2.40,  and 
slack,  $1.70  to  $2.00. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  developed  a 
novel  means  of  giving  alarm  of  danger  in  mines 
where  pneumatic  coal-cutting  machines  are  used.  An 
ill-smelling  but  harmless  gas  is  released  from  con¬ 
tainers  into  the  compressed  air  pipe  lines,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  odor  is  released  throughout  the 
mine.  Thereupon  the  employes,  who  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  regard  the  smell  in  question  as  a  danger 
signal,  make  for  the  nearest  exit. 


PRICES  UP  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Mines  Work  to  Limit  anti  Ready  Demand 
Prevails  for  All  Tonnage. 

Prices  continue  to  stiffen  all  around  in  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  market.  There  have  been  big 
movements  of  all  grades  of  coal  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  field  this  week.  Run  of  mine  is  bringing 
$2.50  for  the  best  grade.  There  is  a  little  Bes¬ 
semer  run-of-mine  in  the  market  at  $2.25  and 
$2.35.  Panhandle  slack,  the  demand  for  which 
continues  to  improve,  is  selling  at  anywhere 
from  $1.90  to  $2.15,  with  the  bulk  of  sales  at  $2.10. 
Three-quarter  lump  is  selling  up  to  $2.95  and  as 
low  as  $2.70.  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  is  selling 
as  high  at  $3.15,  with  most  of  the  sales  at  $3. 
Contracts  are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  market.  Everything  is  being  done  on  a 
spot  basis. 

While  many  of  the  big  consumers  are  still  com¬ 
ing  into  the  market  for  their  winter  stocks,  others 
are  holding  off  in  the  belief  that  coal  will  decline 
in  price,  even  in  spite  of  the  warning  sent  out  by 
the  Government  two  weeks  ago  of  an  impending 
coal  famine,  which,  it  is  believed,  .will  begin 
manifesting  itself  about  October.  It  was  pre¬ 
dicted  by  operators  who  are  known  for  their  con¬ 
servatism  that  by  the  middle  of  October  a  good 
grade  of  steam  coal  will  be  bringing  $3,  and 
three-quarter,  gas,  rufi-of-mine  will  be  command¬ 
ing  between  $3.25  and  $3.50,  and  three-quarter 
lump  will  be  25  or  30  cents  above  the  run-of- 
mine  price. 

A  Seller’s  Market. 

Right  now  the  market  is  at  a  point  where  it 
is  a  seller’s  affair.  There  are  few,  if  any,  sales¬ 
men  out  soliciting  business.  The  buyers,  on  the 
contrary,  are  soliciting  the  coal  from  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  jobbers. 

Considerable  coal  is  being  shipped  from  the 
Pittsburgh  field  to  eastern  points  at  the  present 
time,  and  considerable  export  business  is  reported. 

The  car  situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  field  is  a 
little  better  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  practically  all  the  mines  are  operating 
to  capacity.  The  same  condition  is  reported  from 
West  Virginia,  where  orders  are  increasing  and 
mine  operations  improving  daily. 

Operators  in  the  Pittsburgh,  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio  fields  express  apprehension  over  the  new 
ruling  of  the  immigration  bureau  in  abolishing 
the  ruling  requiring  all  foreigners  to  get  permits 
before  leaving  the  country  for  their  native  lands. 
All  that  is  necessary  now  is  for  the  foreigners 
to  get  their  passports.  They  do  not  have  to  get 
permission  from  the  immigration  authorities. 
This,  operators  declare,  is  going  to  accelerate  the 
labor  famine,  if  not  encourage  it. 

Foreigners,  who  heretofore  have  been  unable 
to  get  back  to  their  native  countries  because  of 
the  rigid  examination  they  were  subjected  to  by 
the  immigration  authorities  will  not  find  that 
barrier  in  their  -  way  any  longer.  It  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  operators  say,  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  aliens  leaving  the  United  States. 


BOOM  HITS  FAIRMONT. 


Orders  Coming  in  Freely  and  Operators 
Expect  Early  Price  Advances. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  July  16. — With  coal  prices 
soaring  in  the  Pittsburgh  fields  and  orders  taking 
the  output  of  the  smokeless,  by-product  and 
splint  sections  of  West  Virginia,  inquiries  and 
orders  have  been  piling  into  the  Fairmont  region 
within  the  past  week.  This  is  especially  true  of 
eastward  business,  and,  in  addition,  the  export 
trade  is  holding  up  well. 

With  but  1,587  cars  on  the  Monongahela  di¬ 
vision  of  the  B.  &  O.  Monday,  the  indications 
were  that  a  car  shortage  would  be  felt  before  the 
present  week  comes  to  an  end.  For  the  past 


week  car  supply  kept  up  very  well.  Loading  on 
the  M.  R.  out  of  Fairmont  has  been  reaching  the 
high  mark  for  several  days  during  the  past  week. 
The  B.  &  O.  recently  began  sending  several  long 
trains  of  empties  from  Curtis  Bay  to  Grafton, 
which  will  aid  the  Parkersburg  division,  but  not 
the  Fairmont  region  materially.  The  marine 
strike  at  New  York  will  probably  affect  Fairmont 
regional  shipments  to  tidewater. 

With  car  shortage  and  labor  scarcity  staring 
operators  in  the  face,  the  indications  are  that 
prices  will  jump  shortly,  although  nothing  un¬ 
usual  has  broken  along  those  lines  as  yet.  Spot 
run-of-mine  is  selling  from  $1.60  to  $1.65;  three- 
quarters,  pool  37  (Marion  County),  is  selling 
at  $2.50;  pool  33  (other  parts  of  region),  $1.90; 
slack  $1.45  to  $1.50.  Practically  no  Freeport, 
Sewickley  or  Kitanning  coals  are  being  sold. 

Some  of  the  Sewickley  along  the  Monongahela 
Railway  is  selling  at  $1.70. 

Very  few  contracts  are  being  signed  up,  but 
those  that  are  for  run-of-mine  are  $1.75  to  $2.10; 
some  little  slack  at  $1.75,  but  no  prepared-size 
contracts  are  reported. 

Loading  for  the  week  ending  July  12  in  the 
Fairmont  region  totaled  6,095  cars — the  heaviest 
since  the  week  ending  November  30,  when  8,503 
cars  were  loaded.  Coal  produced  last  week  was 
303,500  tons,  or  111,850  tons  less  than  the-  week 
ending  November  30.  Last  week’s  loadings  is  the 
heaviest  in  the  present  coal  year  by  far. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  took  a  big  leap  last 
week,  when  an  aggregate  of  1,578  cars  were  loaded, 
the  B.  &  O.  railroad  itself  securing  about  600  loads. 
Eastward  loading  crawled  to  the  5,449  car  mark,  or 
2,087  cars  more  than  the  previous  week.  West¬ 
ward  shipments  were  687  cars,  or  31  less  than  the 
previous  week. 

Last  week’s  car  totals  on  the  Monongah  Division- 
were  as  follows : 

Coal  loaded  east,  5,449 ;  coal  loaded  west,  687 ; 
Curtis  Bay,  1,175;  St.  George,  92;  Michigan  points, 
80;  LSkes,  496;  Ohio  points,  54;  miscellaneous, 
points,  57. 


ORDERING  AT  COLUMBUS. 


Some  Have  All  Orders  They  Can  Handle — 
Hocking  Prices  May  Advance. 

The  tone  of  the  coal  market  in  Ohio  is  looking  up. 
Orders  are  being  booked  by  the  firms  that  are  going 
after  the  business.  A  number  of  operators  and  sales 
agents  report  that  they  have  on  hand  all  the  orders 
they  can  take  care  of  for  the  present.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  seems  now  that  it  will  soon  be  up  to  the 
mines  and  the  railroads  to  produce  the  coal  and  de¬ 
liver  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  price  of  good  Hocking  lump  will  go  to  $3 
at  the  mines.  It  has  already  been  put  up  to  that 
figure  by  some  of  the  dealers  for  Indiana  delivery, 
and  others  are  expected  to  follow. 

As  a  result  of  the  activity  of  shippers  in  going 
out  after  business,  it  is  expected  that  production  at 
the  mines  must  increase  quite  above  the  average  of 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  improved  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  however,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  efforts  of 
the  dealers  in  soliciting  business  and  to  the  increased 
domestic  demand  as  the  result  of  the  advertising 
campaign  conducted  by  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  prominent  coal  official  here  pointed  out  another 
condition  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  retard  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  orders  on  the  part  of  domestic  consumers. 
And  that  is  the  abnormal  and  unsettled  real  estate 
conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  Middle  West, 
especially  in  the  cities.  Many  owners  of  property 
are  not  laying  in  their  coal  supply  because  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  at  an  advantage  while  real  estate  values 
are  high,  and  renters  are  not  buying  their  winter’s 
supply  of  coal  because  of  abnormal  rental  conditions 
and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  forced  to  move  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  flies.  This  situation  has  had  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  market  than  many  have  supposed, 
and  its  influence  is  still  felt. 
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Improvement  in  Prices. 

Prices  are  better  this  week  than  at  any  period 
thus  far  this  summer.  Hocking  and  Pomeroy  lump 
is  selling  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  at  mine. 

In  the  southern  Ohio  field  eight  per  cent  of  the 
production  in  prepared  sizes  is  quoted  at  $3;  30  per 
cent  at  $2.75;  30  per  cent  at  $2.60;  30  per  cent  at 
$2.50,  and  two  per  cent  at  $2.35,  being  an  average 
of  $2.62  for  prepared  sizes. 

Mine-run  commercial,  40  per  cent  is  quoted  at 
$2.30,  40  per  cent  at  $2.10,  and  20  per  cent  at  $2, 
showing  an  average  of  $2.10.  Slack  runs  from  $1.20 
to  $2,  or  an  average  of  $1.40. 

Production  in  the  southern  Ohio  field  for  the  last 
week  was  197,860  tons,  against  a  full-time  capacity 
of  352,949  tons 


Short  Supply  at  Norfolk. 

With  a  largely  decreased  supply  of  coal  in  sight 
coal  prices  this  week  are  strong  and  the  prospects 
are  that  they  will  continue  so  for  some  time.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  decreased  supply  of  coal  at 
this  port  is  a  washout  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  in  the 
Winding  Gulf  district  which  has  temporarily  cut  that 
supply  off  from  Norfolk.  Emergency  gangs  are  re¬ 
pairing  the  washout  as  rapidly  as  possible  but  it 
will  be  several  days  before  trains  will  be  run  over 
the  washout  and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginian’s  contribution  of  coal  to  Norfolk  will  result. 

Another  cause  for  the  decreased  supply  is  the  sea¬ 
men’s  strike  which  has  practically  tied  up  American 
shipping  from  Hampton  Roads.  While  the  foreign 
ships  are  not  affected  by  the  strike  there  have  been 
fewer  in  this  port  for  the  past  week  than  for  a  long 
time.  Although  hope  is  expressed  that  the  shipping 
"board  bottoms  will  be  put  into  commission  again 
shortly  there  has  been  no  definite  word  regarding 
this  and  until  they  are  back  in  commission  the  coal 
output  from  Hampton  Roads  will  suffer. 

The  dumpings  from  the  railway  piers  for  the  first 
15  days  of  the  month  show  a  decrease  und»  several 
preceding  months.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  dumped 
in  this  time  245,684  tons,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
161,092  tons,  and  the  Virginian,  144,910  tons,  making 
a  total  for  Hampton  Roads  of  551,650  tons  for  the 
first  15  days  of  July. 


Postponing  the  Bread  Line. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Scranton 
Republican  indulges  in  a  little  cynical  comment  about 
the  Government  officials  who  are  urging  people  to 
buy  their  coal  early.  The  Administration,  he  says, 
wants  business  to  “function,”  such  functioning  to 
redound  to  its  greater  honor  and  glory  and  credit. 

“There  may  be  a  present  coal  shortage  and  there 
may  not,”  continues  this  critic;  “there  may  be  a 
prospective  coal  shortage,  or  there  may  not;  time 
will  tell.  But,  in  the  meantime,  let  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  prepare  to  produce  and  to  consume, 
and  so  postpone  the  traditional  and  inevitable  Demo¬ 
cratic  bread  lines  at  least  till  Mr.  Wilson  decides 
whether  he  will  continue  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  and  guardian  of  the  world  at  large, 
or  not.” 


JOHNSTOWN  FEELS  REVIVAL. 

More  Orders  Now  in  Market,  but  Car  and 
Labor  Troubles  Loom  Up. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  conditions  in  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  trade  have  not  improved  during  the 
past  week.  The  increase  in  inquiries  received  and 
the  slight  increase  in  demand  for  fuel  during  the 
week  is  offset  by  the  car  shortage  growing  worse 
and  the  labor  situation  no  better.  So  it  may  be  said 
that  the  operators  have  no  sooner  disposed  of  one 
troublesome  phase  than  they  are  confronted  by 
others.  During  the  past  six  months  the  coal  men 
have  been  hit  by  the  disappearance  of  the  demand 
for  coal.  Now,  with  a  brisk  demand  at  hand,  they 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  it  because  of  car  and 
labor  troubles. 

The  latter  have  not  been  serious  to  date,  but  opera¬ 
tors  are  feeling  the  utmost  concern  for  the  fall  and 
winter,  when  it  is  likely  that  the  output  will  fall 
many  thousands  of  tons  short  of  the  demand.  The 
only  remedy  for  the  situation,  according  to  the  opera¬ 
tors,  is  the  adopting  by  the  consumer  of  a  policy  of 
preparedness  as  advocated  by  the  National  Coal 
Association. 

Consumers  are  not  buying  at  the  present  time  as 
they  should,  say  operators  of  the  district.  According 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association,  the  soft  coal  production  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  indicates  a  decrease  of  2,141  per  cent,  under 
1917  figures,  and  21.42  per  cent,  under  last  year’s 
figures.  During  the  second  three  months  of  the  year 
conditions  did  not  improve,  although  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  for  that  period  have  not  yet  been  compiled. 

The  operators  of  the  district  are  now  making 
efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  miners  re¬ 
garding  a  new  wage  scale.  The  present  high  wage 
scale  was  fixed  two  years  ago  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  The  operators  claim  that  the  war  is  over 
and  that  there  should  be  an  adjustment  of  the  wage 
scale  immediately.  They  say  that  the  miners  are 
asking  too  much,  that  their  business  at  the  present 
time  is  not  of  the  best  and  conditions  would  be  better 
generally  if  the  miners  would  get  down  to  a  peace¬ 
time  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  claims  that  the  war  is  not  over  and  will  not 
be  until  the  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  peace 
treaty.  The  operators  allege  that  the  miners,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  there  will  be  a  coal  shortage  soon,  want  to 
put  off  the  adjustment  until  they  have  the  operators 
in  a  tight  place. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  Ry.  during  May  amounted  to 
2,270,326  tons,  compared  with  2,676,982  tons  in 
corresponding  month  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
406,656  tons,  or  15.2  per  cent.  For  the  five 
months  this  year  tonnage  carried  amounted  to 
9,836,895  tons,  against  11,909,606  tons  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  2,072,711  tons,  or  17.4  per  cent. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

C.  P.  Andersen,  the  well-known  Boston  coal  man, 
who  has  made  several  good  turns  in  the  wood  busi¬ 
ness  when  conditions  were  right,  is  taking  an  interest 
in  the  ice  business  this  year,  in  view  of  the  unusual 
circumstances,  and  is  handling  a  large  tonnage 
thereof  from  points  in  northern  New  England. 

Albert  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Retail  Coal  Association,  died  Thursday  morning. 
Mr.  Tracy,  who  had  been  in  poor  health  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  was  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  dealers  in  that  city  and  was  a  leader  in 
association  work,  not  only  locally  but  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State  Association  also. 

The  Ohio  Coal  Service  Co.,  have  reported  that 
the  engineers  last  week  located  a  switch  at 
Lore  City,  Guernsey  County.  Expect  to  be  in  a 
position  to  operate  by  January  1st,  1920.  The  plans 
are  being  prepared  by  the  Morrow  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Wellston,  Ohio.  The  shaft  will  be  from  130  to 
150  feet  depth,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  300  tons 
an  hour. 

The  influence  of  cloudy  weather  on  power-house 
activities  is  vividly  shown  by  a  load  diagram  recently 
published  in  the  daily  papers  in  the  interest  of  the 
New  York  Edison  Co.  With  a  view  to  showing  how 
promptly  the  facilities  of  the  company  respond  to  the 
demands  of  its  customers,  a  chart  is  presented  which 
shows  that  the  power  to  supply  current  generated 
suddenly  mounted  from  250,000  horsepower  to  425,- 
000  horsepower  one  day  recently  when  a  storm  caused 
lights  to  be  turned  on  in  many  thousands  of  offices, 
stores,  homes,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  this  caused  the 
greatest  demand  upon  the  generating  plants  of  the 
company  in  its  history  of  more  than  30  years. 

The  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.  continues  its  activ¬ 
ities  at  Galloway  and  Simpson,  W.  Va.,  Twenty- 
five  houses  have  recently  been  built  and  a  large 
barn  also.  Efforts  are  constantly  being  put  forth 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  men  and  their 
families.  On  the  4th  of  July  there  was  an  ice 
cream  festival  for  the  children,  and  supplies  were 
dealt  out  with  a  liberal  hand,  so  that  many  of  the 
grown  folks  were  also  provided  for.  Perhaps  as 
a  result  of  this  the  record  shows  that  while  six 
miners  have  left  the  Wendel  and  Simpson  Creek 
mines,  21  have  been  taken  on  and  the  company  now 
has  all  the  men  its  houses  can  accommodate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  producers  of  coal  suitable  for  export  to  give 
their  high  price  quotations  to  inquiries  from  the 
foreign  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  is 
asked  to  what  extent  has  the  Government  committed 
itself  to  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  the  countries 
lately  associated  with  us  in  the  war  or  indeed  of 
foreign  demands  in  general?  They  are  certainly 
vast.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States.  When  we  realize  that 
this  is  not  much  over  one  month’s  requirements 
under  normal  conditions  of  liberal  use,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 
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A  Review  of  the  European  Coal  Situation. 

George  S.  Riee,  Chief  Mining  Engineer  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Believes  That  Shortage  Abroad  Will  (/row  More 
Acute  Unless  American  Coal  Can  Be  Exported  in  Greatly  Increased  Quantities. 


A  comprehensive  report  on  the  coal  situation  in 
Europe  has  been  made  by  George  S.  Rice,  chief 
mining  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  who 
recently  returned  to  this  country  after  making  an 
extended  investigation  in  France,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  the  Rhine  Valley  and  the  Saar  district.  His 
conclusions,  in  brief,  are  that  the  European  coal 
shortage  will  continue  and  tend  to  grow  worse  for 
an  indefinite  period  “unless  the  United  States  can 
come  to  the  rescue  by  an  extensive  program  of  ex¬ 
porting.” 

Mr.  Rice  finds  that  while  there  was  virtually  no 
destruction  of  the  Belgian  coal  mines,  of  which  the 
Germans  evidently  expected  to  retain  possession,  the 
Silesian,  Polish,  and  the  Bohemian  mining  districts 
have  been,  and  still  are,  affected  by  the  military 
activities,  and  undoubtedly  their  production  will 
suffer.  But  most  important  of  all  is  the  general 
labor  unrest  and  changes  in  labor  conditions  which 
have  brought  about  serious  lessening  of  coal  output. 
The  cost  of  production  is  from  75  to  150  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1913. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  changes,  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  British  coal  industry,  are  those 
taking  place  in  Great  Britain,  says  Mr.  Rice,  and  his 
views  on  this  point  have  received  very  strong  en¬ 
dorsement  by  British  authorities,  especially  since  the 
announcement  was  made  of  the  six-shilling  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  which  became 
effective  July  16. 

Great  Britain. 

The  view  of  George  Terrell,  chairman  of  the 
National  Union  of  Manufacturers,  is  that  the  de¬ 
cision  is  the  greatest,  in  so  far  as  results  are  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  British  Government  ever  made.  It 
will,  he  says,  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  living  in 
England,  serving  to  immediately  send  up  the  price 
of  nearly  every  manufactured  article.  At  the  same 
time,  he  added,  it  will  serve  to  upset  labor  and  cause 
an  all-round  demand  for  further  wage  increases, 
and,  further,  have  such  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
British  export  trade  that  no  neutral  market  will  be 
able  to  buy  British  goods. 

A  similar  opinion  is  held  by  Stanley  Machin, 
president  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
states  that  the  whole  British  commercial  industry 
depends  on  an  ample  supply  of  coal  at  reasonable 
prices.  Unless  this  can  be  had,  asserts  Mr.  Machin, 
it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time  until  there  is  a 
dislocation'  of  industry  and  unemployment  on  an 
alarming  scale  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Sir  Hugh  Bell,  the  well-known  ironmaster,  said, 
in  an  interview : 

“It  has  put  the  British  steel  manufacturer  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  compete  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  It  is  certain  that  British  coal  and 
products  of  British  coal  such  as  iron  and  steel,  can¬ 
not  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  at  present  prices. 
Consequently  production  will  be  reduced,  so  causing 
lack  of  employment  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  com¬ 
modities  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  particularly  in 
America.” 

The  six-shilling  advance  was  made  coincidental 
with  a  reduction  of  one  hour  in  the  working  day  of 
the  British  mine  workers,  the  seven-hour  day  having 
been  adopted  in  Great  Britain  on  July  16.  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Redmavne,  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  testified 
that  in  his  opinion  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
one  hour  would  decrease  the  production  about  10 
per  cent.,  and  on  this  basis  estimated  that  the  out¬ 
put  would  be  230  million  tons  in  1919  and  217  million 
tons  in  1920.  or  a  reduction  of  70  million  tons  from 
the  output  of  1913. 

The  total  British  exports  of  coal  in  1913  were  77 
million  tons.  The  official  estimate  is  that  only  23,- 
000,000  tons  will  be  available  for  export  during  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
existing  restrictions,  which  are  to  be  continued,  will 
hold  down  the  home  consumption  much  below  its 
pre-war  level. 


France. 

Regarding  the  coal  situation  in  France,  Mr.  Rice 
says  that  the  consumption  before  the  war  was  62 
million  tons  and  the  production  41  million  tons. 
France  imported  18,693,000  tons  of  coal,  3,010,000 
tons  of  coke,  and  1,086,000  tons  of  briquettes  in  1913, 
exporting  1,742,000  tons  of  coal,  coke  and  briquettes, 
the  total  fuel  imports  exceeding  the  exports  to  the 
amount  of  21  million  tons. 

The  destroyed  mines  in  the  Nord-Pas  de  Calais 
field  produced  20  million  tons,  so  that  if  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  France  within  the  pre-war  boundaries 
were  the  same  now  as  then,  there  would  be  a  deficit 
of  41  million  tons.  It  is  probable,  however,  it  will 
not  be  as  large  for  some  years  to  come. 

Estimates  of  French  coal  production  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  were  28  million  tons  to  38  million  tons,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  hours  and  labor  unrest,  the 
production  may  fall  below  before-war  amounts. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  French  engineers  and  from 
the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Rice  that  it  will  take 
from  two  to  five  years  to  restore  the  broken  shaft 
linings,  which  pass  through  the  water-bearing  strata, 
fissured  chalks  and  marls  overlying  the  coal  meas¬ 
ures  and  to  unwater  the  mines  and  rebuild  the  sur¬ 
face  plants,  and  that  it  will  take  ten  years  to  com¬ 
pletely  restore  the  production  rate  of  these  mines. 

Belgium. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  coal 
mines  of  Belgium  were  not  destroyed  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  During  the  war  Belgian  mines  were  operated 
by  the  owners’  representatives  under  military  con¬ 
trol  of  shipments.  The  following  table  shows  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  workers  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  course  of  the  war : 

Men  employed.  Production — Tons. 


1913  .  145,337  22,841,590 

1914  .  129,157  16,714,050 

1915  .  123,806  14,177,500 

1916  . ?  126,092  16,862,870 

1917  .  111,695  14,919,700 

1918  .  110,110  13,821,930 


Since  the  retreat  of  the  German  Army  labor  con¬ 
ditions  in  Belgium  have  been  very  unsettled,  and 
there  is  a  shortage  of  miners.  The  outlook  for  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  in  production  is  not  hopeful, 
although  there  will  be  some  increase.  The  defi¬ 
ciency  *in  the  output  from  pre-war  conditions 
amounts  to  9  million  tons.  In  1913  Belgium  con¬ 
sumed  4  million  tons  more  than  it  produced,  the 
deficit  being  met  by  imports  from  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  Therefore,  the  total  deficiency  on  a 
1913  basis  of  consumption  in  Belgium  is  about  13 
million  tons. 

Italy. 

Of  the  great  allied  nations,  Italy  is  in  the  worst 
situation  as  regards  fuel.  In  1913  it  produced  but 
773,000  tons  of  coal  and  imported  in  that  year  from 
Great  Britain  10  million  tons  of  coal,  coke  and 
briquettes.  During  the  war  its  output  of  low-grade 
coal,  or  lignite,  was  increased  to  a  couple  of  million 
tons,  but  at  high  cost. 

Spain. 

Spain  produced  before  the  war  a  little  over  4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal  yearly,  and  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
creased  its  output  materially  during  the  war.  In 
1913  it  imported  from  Great  Britain  3,649,000  tons. 
Its  natural  resources  are  limited,  and  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  import  a  large  proportion  of  coal  for  its 
/ 

consumption. 

Holland. 

Holland  produced  2, 065, (XX)  tons  in  1913,  but  im¬ 
ported  about  12  million  tons,  of  which  2,018,000  tons 
came  from  Great  Britain,  the  balance  chiefly  coming 
from  Germany. 

Scandinavia  and  Switzerland. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  produced  a  neg¬ 
ligible  quantity  of  coal,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  was  supplied  from  Germany.  The 


former  countries  imported  from  Great  Britain  in 
1913,  as  follows:  Tons 

Norway  .  2,298,000 

Sweden  .  4,563,000 

Denmark  .  3,034,000 

Total  .  9,895,000 

German  Coal  Situation. 

The  former  German  Empire  was  a  close  second 
in  coal  output  to  Great  Britain,  producing  in  1913: 
Bituminous  coal,  190,109,000  tons;  lignite  (brown 
coal),  87,233,000  tons.  The  largest  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  from  Westphalia  or  Ruhr  field,  in  1913 
- — 114,487,000  metric  tons — which  Germany  retains 
under  the  peace  terms.  Upper  Silesia,  which  has 
been  detached  from  Germany,  produced  49  million 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  Saar  basin  about 
17  million  tons.  The  new  German  Republic  will  hawe 
a  yearly  production,  based  on  pre-war  capacities,  of 
about  124  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  about 
90  million  tons  of  brown  lignite. 

Eastern  Europe. 

Political  and  industrial  conditions  in  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Poland,  are  still  so  complicated  that  dis¬ 
cussion  of  future  supplies  of  fuel  is  not  justifiable. 

The  most  important  coal  field  is  that  of  Upper 
Silesia,  which  is  now  largely  included  in  Poland,  the 
southern  margin  formerly  belonging  to  Austria* 
being  in  controversy ;  the  eastern  part,  formerly  in 
Russian  Poland,  is  now  included  in  Polish  Territory, 
so  that  Poland  is  in  a  strategic  position  as  regards 
coal  supply. 

Russia  has  other  important  fields,  but  has  not 
supplied  enough  coal  for  its  own  consumption. 
Great  Britain  formerly  furnishing  6,000,000  tons  an¬ 
nually  to  Northern  Russia. 

Summary. 

Mr.  Rice  summarizes  the  European  coal  situation 
as  follows: 

Western  and  southern  Europe  is  badly  in  need  of 
coal.  The  deficiencies  in  the  several  countries  were 
supplied  by  Great  Britain  which  now  faces  a  loss 
of  its  export  business  through  reduction  in  its  coal 
production.  On  a  pre-war  basis  of  consumption  the 
following  tabular  statement  gives  the  deficiency  in 
the  various  countries  in  Western  and  Northern 
Europe,  which  must  be  met  by  imports : 


Tons. 

France  .  20, 000, (XXI 

Spain  .  3,650,000 

Italy  . .  9,650,000 

Holland  (other  than  supplies  from 

Germany)  .  2,010,000 

Sweden  .  4,560,000 

Portugal  .  1,360,000 

Norway  .  2,300,000 

Mediterranean  countries  (other 

than  Italy) .  3,500,000 

Denmark  .  3,030,000 

Total  .  50,060,000 


In  1913  Great  Britain  supplied  31,000,000  tons  to 
North  Europe,  32,000,000  tons  to  France  and  South 
Europe,  a  total  of  63,000,000  tons,  in  addition  to 
which  about  9,000,000  tons  was  sent  to  South 
America  and  5, OCX), 000  tons  to  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

If  the  statements  made  by  Sir  Richard  .Redayne  are 
correct,  Great  Britain  will  be  able  to  supply  only 
23,000,000  tons  of  coal  for  export  during  the  coming 
year.  If  all  this  coal  were  shipped  to  Western  and 
Southern  Europe,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of 
over  25,000,000  tons,  without  considering  the  14,000,- 
000  tons  that  Great  Britain  supplied  for  other  parts 
of  the  World  in  1913. 

There  is  thus  a  total  deficit  of  approximately  40,- 
000,000  tons  which,  if  it  is  to  be  supplied  at  all,  can 
be  supplied  only  by  America,  on  the  assumption  that 
Westphalia  and  Belgium  are  unable  to  materially  in¬ 
crease  production  for  several  years. 
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'  DANGER  IN  HIGH  PRICES. 


Mr.  Clark  Believes  Government  Will  Interfere 
if  They  Keep  Going  Up. 

President  Clark,  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  in  his  current  bulletin,  says : 

'■“Last  month  we  started  our  monthly  bulletin  with 
-3i  headline,  ‘Do  We  Want  Another  Storrow?” 
Changes  are  rapidly  following  changes  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  market  at  the  time  this  is  written.  We  are 
told  that  a  premium  of  $1.25  is  being  asked  by  some 
middle  houses,  but  no  promise  to  ship  even  at  that 
rate  is  made.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  if  this  market 
continues  in  the  direction  indicated,  $8  to  $9  coal 
will  soon  be  a  common  occurrence. 

“When  this  figure  is  reached,  or  possibly  before 
that,  some  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
interfere  because  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
stand  for  any  such  prices  on  anthracite  coal.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  the  producing  companies,  and 
by  this  we  refer  to  the  large  majority  of  indepen¬ 
dents  as  well  as  the  so-called  railroad  companies,  the 
big  men  in  other  words,  with  a  vision  for  the  future, 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  any  such  conditions. 

“We  are  not  always  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
ideas  of  the  management  of  the  producing  end  of  the 
business,  but  we  hold  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  poor 
business  policy,  with  due  regard  to  future  conditions, 
to  allow  the  market  to  run  away  as  it  is  apparently 
doing  today.  While  we  believe  there  is  to  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  coal  in  New  England  through  natural  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  our  opinion  as  well,  that  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  who  bids  up  prices,  and  the  middle  houses  that 
■encourage  this,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
the  anthracite  coal  business  as  a  whole.” 


Pennsylvania  Retail  Convention. 

Here  is  the  program  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Reading  on  July  23,  24  and  25 : 

Wednesday — Registration,  annual  reports,  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees,  discussion  of  reports,  new  busi¬ 
ness,  local  reports. 

Thursday,  10  a.  m. — Address  by  John  E.  Lloyd, 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  “National  Work  for  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants”  ;  address  by  Arthur  S.  Learoyd,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co., 
“After  the  Fuel  Administration” ;  address  by  Arthur 
F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York  City,  “Wholesale  and  Retail 
Relations.” 

Afternoon  session  at  2 — Address  by  W.  R.  Coyle, 
vice-president  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  “Co-opera¬ 
tion  Between  Retailers  and  Wholesalers” ;  address 
by  Howard  W.  Perrin,  manager  of  sales,  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co. 

Friday — New  business,  election  of  officers,  reports 
of  committees,  miscellaneous  business. 

An  exhibition  of  coal-handling  machinery  at  the 
Reading  Auditorium  will  be  a  new  feature  of  the 
convention. 


Good  Stocks  and  Bad. 

One  of  the  executives  of  a  State  retail  coal  asso¬ 
ciation,  observing  the  attacks  made  by  the  newspaper 
against  the  “Buy  Now”  campaign,  says  it  is  strange 
the  papers  do  not  complain  over  devoting  a  full  page 
about  the  good  things  (?)  to  buy  in  Wall  Street. 
Certainly  if  the  householder  can  save  50  cents  to  $1 
and  more  per  ton  by  borrowing  money  now  with 
which  to  buy  coal  it  is  executing  high  finance  in  a 
small  way  and  is  deserving  of  respect. 

The  propagandists  for  Government  control  find 
themselves  in  a  quandary.  If  Government  control 
had  worked  would  it  have  conceived  some  method 
of  preventing  future  famines?  There  is  certainly 
nothing  promising  in  connection  with  the  handling 
of  the  postoffice,  railroads  or  telephone  systems  to 
make  the  average  man  in  the  street  anxious  to  see 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  coal. 

The  bone  of  contention  on  which  the  daily  press 
feeds  its  coal  arguments  is  the  fact  that  it  costs 
money  to  mine  coal  and  the  ultimate  consumer  has 
to  pay  for  it. 


B.  &  0.  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  for  Fairmount  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  have  just  been  announced  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.: 

Waddell  Coal  Co.,  monthly  minimum,  2,500  tons; 
maximum,  3,350;  term  of  contract.  May  1,  1919,  to 
April  1,  1920,  $1.85;  Century  Coal  Co.,  monthly  mini¬ 
mum,  10,000  tons;  maximum,  13,500;  term,  May  1, 

1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Pittsvein  Coal  Co., 
monthly  minimum,  6,250  tons;  maximum,  8,350; 
term,  July  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  monthly  minimum,  7,500 
tons;  maximum,  10,000;  term,  July  1,  1919,  to  April 
1,  1920,  $2.10;  West  Virginia  &  Maryland  Coal  Co., 
monthly  minimum,  2,500  ions ;  maximum,  3,350 ;  term, 
May  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Fairmont  & 
Baltimore  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  monthly  minimum 

2.500  tons;  maximum,  3.350;  term,  May  1,  1919,  to 
April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Peerless  Coal  Mining  Co., 
monthly  minimum,  5,000  tons  ;  maximum,  6,650  ;  term, 
May  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Darby  Coal  Co., 
monthly  minimum,  3,750  tons  ;  maximum,  5,000 ;  term, 
May  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Ryan  &  O’Meara, 
monthly  minimum,  2,500  tons ;  maximum,  3,350 ; 
term,  June  2,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Simpson 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  monthly  minimum,  10,000  tons ; 
maximum,  13,350;  term,  May  1,  1919,  to  April  1, 

1920,  $2.10. 

Maryland  Coal  Company,  monthly  minimum, 

17.500  tons;  maximum,  23,500;  term  of  contract,  May 
1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Consumers’  Coal  Co., 
monthly  minimum,  6,250  tons;  maximum,  8,360; 
term,  May  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Corona 
Coal  Co.,  monthly  minimum,  2,500  tons ;  maximum, 
3,360;  term,  May  1,1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Bessemer  Coal  Co.,  monthly  minimum, 
6,250  ions ;  maximum,  8,350 ;  term,  May  1,  1919,  to 
April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  monthly 
minimum,  8,750  tons;  maximum,  11,650;  term,  July 
1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.10;  Grafton  Fuel  Co., 
monthly  minimum,  2,500  tons;  maximum,  3,350; 
term,  May  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $1.75;  L.  B.  Bry- 
don  Coal  Co.,  monthly  minimum,  2,500  tons ;  maxi¬ 
mum,  3,350;  term,  May  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2; 
Fairmont  Big  Vein  Co.,  requirements,  May  1,  1919, 
to  April  1,  1920,  tender,  $2. 

Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania  Collieries  Co.,  100 
daily,  July  1,  1919,  tender  $2.50;  Atlantic  Big  Vein 
Coal  Co.,  monthly  minimum,  5,000  tons ;  maximum, 
6,650;  May  1,  1919,  to  April  1,  1920,  $2.40;  Spring- 
field  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  monthly  minimum,  2,500  tons ; 
maximum,  3,350;  term,  May  1,  1919,  to  April  1, 
1920,  $2.30 ;  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  monthly  minimum, 
1,875  tons;  maximum,  2,500;  term,  May  1,  Il5l9,  to 
April  1,  1920,  car  $2.40;  tender,  $2.50. 

The  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  RR.  Co.  has  closed 
contracts  with  the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
for  a  minimum  of  2,500  tons  and  a  maximum  of 
3,350  tons  monthly  to  extend  from  May  1,  1919,  to 
April  1,  1920,  of  2p2  inch  screenings  at  $2.25  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Elkins  No.  3  mine.  The  same  price  is  to 
apply  for  car  coal  and  tender  coal. 


Washery  Output  at  Low  Ebb. 

While  the  reduction  of  a  million  tons  in  anthra¬ 
cite  shipments  in  June,  1919,  compared  with  June, 
1918,  is  a  serious  matter  there  is  at  least  a  little 
satisfaction  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  like  600,000  tons  of  this  decrease  was  in 
small  sizes,  although  a  proportionate  amount  would 
be  only  400,000  tons.  Therefore  the  tonnage  of 
domestic  coal  available  is  200,000  tons  more  than 
might  be  inferred  from  the  total  as  presented  in 
print. 

That  the  culm-bank  tonnage  is  small  now  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  figures:  In  June  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.  mined  487,585  tons  and  drew  23,- 
923  tons  from  the  banks.  The  associated  Coxe 
interests  mined  146,839  tons  and  drew  only  3,244 
tons  from  the  banks.  Therefore,  out  of  a  total  of 
661,591  tons,  only  about  27,000  tons  was  culm-bank 
product. 


Buying  War  Savings  Stamps  is  profitable  patriot¬ 
ism. 


RATE  CONTROL  DROPPED. 


Shipping  Board  Also  Ends  Other  Charter 
Restrictions  Previously  in  Force. 

Effective  last  Monday,  July  14,  all  restrictions 
previously  exercised  by  the  Shipping  Board  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the.  approval  of  charters  and  voyages 
for  merchant  ships  was  discontinued,  and  the  board 
has  also  relinquished  its  control  over  ocean  freight 
rates. 

“While  charters  must  still  be  submitted  to  the 
chartering  executive  of  the  board  at  New  York  for 
formal  approval,”  said  the  official  announcement, 
“the  effect  of  the  new  ruling  will  be  that  owners  or 
charterers  will  no  longer  be  required  to  observe 
maximum  or  minimum  rates,  either  on  charters  or 
berth  business.” 

It  was  explained  at  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Shipping  Board  that  the  submission  of  charter  agree¬ 
ments  for  formal  approval  must  be  continued  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Presidential  proclamation  of  July,  1918, 
placing  under  Federal  control  all  American  flag 
ships  and  those  of  foreign  nationality  under  charter 
of  or  controlled  by  a  citizen  or  other  person  subject 
to  American  jurisdiction. 

Another  change  in  Shipping  Board  affairs  is  the 
resignation  of  Edward  N.  Hurley  as  chairman  and 
the  naming  of  Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  general 
counsel  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  to  succeed 
him.  Judge  Payne  was  formerly  counsel’  for  the 
Shipping  Board. 


The  Convert 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town 
And  he  was  well-to-do, 

But  he  wouldn’t  store  his  winter’s  coal 
Until  the  snow  flakes  flew. 

Then  to  his  dealer  quick  he’d  go 
And  put  his  order  in, 

But  the  chances  were  his  dealer  then 
No  coal  had  in  his  bin. 

Each  spring  the  coal  man  called  him  up 
And  urged  him  then  to  buy 
His  winter’s  coal  and  lay  it  in 
Before  the  price  was  high  ; 

For  then  his  order  could  be  filled 
And  all  conditions  met, 

While,  later  on,  he’d  have  to  take 
Whatever  he  could  get. 

But  still  he  always  put  it  off, 

And  then  each  fall  he’d  say, 

“I’ll  not  be  caught  another  year 
In  the  fix  I  am  today. 

Next  spring  I’ll  lay  my  coal  away, 

On  this  you  can  rely, 

Before  the  prices  go  to  seed — 

And  dealers  can  supply 
The  kind  of  coal  I  need.” 

But  just  as  soon  as  summer  came, 

And  winter’s  blasts  were  o’er, 

He’d  then  forget  the  trouble  he 
Had  had  the  fall  before. 

The  war  came  on  and  coal  went  up — 

But  still  he  would  not  heed 
The  warnings  that  were  given  him 
To  buy  the  coal  he’d  need. 

That  fall  he  had  to  take  a  lot 
Of  stuff  that  wouldn’t  burn; 

The  price  was  way  up,  too,  and  so 
A  lesson  he  has  learned. 

“I  don’t  care  what  my  neighbors  say 
Or  who  says  do  not  hurry, 

I’ll  not  be  caught  this  way  again — 

All  winter  have  to  worry; 

I’ll  take  my  dealer’s  good  advice 
And  buy  my  coal  in  season, 

For  another  winter  like  the  last 
Would  make  me  lose  my  reason.” 

And  so,  this  year,  he  did  not  wait 
To  see  what  others  do — 

He  called  his  dealer,  asked  the  price, 

And  gave  his  order,  too. 

— Charles  S.  Binns  in  Columbus,  O.,  Dispatch. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES.  Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


It  is  just  a  quarter  century  ago  that  the  switch¬ 
men’s  strike  in  Chicago  initiated  such  a  period  of 
industrial  disturbance,  bringing  Eugene  V.  Debs  into 
prominence  with  his  admonition  “Save  your  money 
and  buy  a  gun.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Debs 
coterie  and  others  similarly  minded  have  been  pur¬ 
suing  their  propaganda  for  the  past  25  years,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  results  we  see  about  us  have 
developed. 

Nothing  in  the  Evening  World  in  the  line  of  ad¬ 
verse  coal  trade  comment  since  one  prominent 
anthracite  official  wrote  a  letter  to  Ralph  Pulitzer 
relative  to  the  matter  and  another  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  trade  arranged  for  an  interview  by  a 
World  writer  with  a  Philadelphia-  official.  As 
indicated  by  us  heretofore,  it  is  worth  while  to 
head  off  comment  of  this  sort,  and  it  can  often 
be  done  by  taking  up  the  subject  with  the  re¬ 
sponsible  representatives  of  a  publication. 

A  great  variety  of  comment  has  been  stirred  up 
in  the  daily  press  by  the  advertising  campaign  of 
the  National  Coal  Association.  One  paper  out  in 
the  Middle  West  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if 
there  is  such  a  shortage  of  coal  as  indicated  there 
is  a  crime  somewhere ;  there  are  some  criminals 
somewhere  that  should  be  permitted  to  meditate  on 
profiteering  behind  the  bars  of  a  penitentiary,  draw¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  that  the  coal  shortage  has  been 
artificially  created  for  purpose  of  raising  price. 

There  are  more  than  a  few  who  think  that  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  soft  coal  and  the  better 
returns  thereon  it  would  do  no  harm  to  tighten 
up  the  smoke  ordinances  in  the  larger  cities.  This 
would  help  the  anthracite  producers  move  their 
small  sizes  to  advantage,  a  course  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  sizes 
within  reasonable  bounds.  And  the  suppression  of 
smoke  is  a  good  thing  on  general  principles,  when¬ 
ever  it  can  be  accomplished  without  putting  the 
large  consumers  at  a  financial  disadvantage. 

The  Sun  is  a  great  paper  for  editorials  and  articles 
upon  strange  themes.  Recently  it  had  something 
about  the  cats  who  live  and  work  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan.  Coal  men  who  have  visited  their  offices 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  when  ordinary  traffic  is 
absent  from  the  streets  may  have  noticed  that 
while  dogs  are  very  scarce,  cats  are  quite  numer¬ 
ous.  As  indicated  by  the  article  referred  to,  many 
business  establishments  find  it  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  cats  as  part  of  the  working  force  because  of 
their  mouse-catching  ability,  and,  hence,  their 
presence  in  a  section  where  the  ordinary  house¬ 
hold  Celt  would  find  few  kitchen  stoves  by  which 
to  bask. 

Comment  in  regard  to  the  large  number  of  aliens 
returning  is  very  general.  As  we  have  remarked, 
so  far  as  the  coal  fields  are  concerned,  these  are 
generally  the  best  and  most  industrious  workers. 
That  such  is  the  fact  is  indicated  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  income  tax  payments  amounting  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  have  been  collected  from  these  men 
at  the  time  their  passports  were  granted,  this  being 
a  requirement  of  the  State  Department.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  more  able  and  more  steady 
workers  are  returning,  the  depletion  of  the  labor 
supply  progresses  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  pro¬ 
portionate  number  involved  would  indicate  on  a 
mere  basis  of  figures. 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash. _ _  _ Lykens  Valley 

'  Fob  New  York'  F.  o.  b.  New  York  F.  o.  b.  N  ew  York 

Mines.  ‘  Low'er  Ports.  Mines.  Lower  Ports.  Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

Broken  ••  $5.95-6.45*  $7.80-8.30*  $6.15-6.45*  $8.00-8.30*  $6.40  $8.2d 

E  *  .  ....  6.13-6.90*  8.00-8.75*  6.35^6.90*  8.20-8.75*  6.60  8.45 

Stove .  6.40-7.15*  8.25-9.00*  6.60-7.15*  8.45-9.00*  7.00  8.8a 

chestnut"::::::::....  6.50-7.00*  8.35-8.85*  6.60-7.00*  8.45-8.85  7.00  8.8a 

pea  .  5.10  6.85  5.20  6.95  5.45  7.20 

Buckwheat  .  3.00-3.40+  4.75—5.1 5f  .... 

Rice  .  2.30-2.75+  4.05-4.50+ 

Bariev  .  1.25-2.25+  3.00-4.00+  ....  ....  •••• 

♦Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular.  tHighest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 

While  some  premiums  in  excess  of  75  cents  are  heard  of  they  do  not  involve  enough  tonnage  to  constitute  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Business^Gains,  as  Forecast.  Henry  Wharton  Returns. 


Our  suggestion  several  months  ago  that  Wall 
Street  moves  about  six  months  in  advance  of  the 
big  swings  up  or  down  in  commercial  and  industrial 
affairs  proves  to  have  been  well  founded,  for  it  was 
in  February  that  the  stock  market  began  to  take  a 
firmer  tone,  and  it  is  evident  that  when  August 
comes  in,  industrial  revival  will  be  well  under  way. 
An  elaboration  of  this  proposition  recently  appeared 
in  one  of  the  financial  reviews,  reading  as  follows: 

“People  who  were  skeptical  about  the  rise  in 
stocks  three  months  ago,  saying  that  it  was  absurd 
while  the  mills  were  operating  at  50  per  cent  capac¬ 
ity  and  the  mines  were  restricted  to  half  their  out¬ 
put,  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  light,  to  recognize 
that  Wall  Street  always  moves  far  in  advance  of 
trade.  We  have  seen  this  week  definite  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bugaboo  of  a  great  unsold 
copper  surplus,  that  the  copper  market  has  passed 
completely  into  control  of  the  sellers,  that  prices 
have  already  passed  the  20-cent  mark  and  are  point¬ 
ing  still  higher. 

“No  authenfic  figures  have  been  given  regarding 
steel  production,  but  the  authorities  are  agreed  that 
it  is  decidedly  larger  than  it  was  a  month  ago  and 
that  it  is  increasing  all  the  time.  1  his  is  supported 
by  the  monthly  tonnage  statement  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  showed  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  half  a  year  an  increase,  and  that  a  very  gen¬ 
erous  one,  in  the  unfilled  orders  on  the  books. 

“What  is  true  of  copper  and  steel  is  true  of  nearly 
every  other  line.  The  demand  for  cotton  goods  is 
equal  to  every  former  maximum. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  set  limits  upon  this  trade  revival 
when  we  look  ahead  to  the  outcome  of  the  vast 
plans  which  are  no.w  being  formulated  for  pushing 
the  sale  of  American  goods  abroad.” 


All  kinds  of  organizations  nowadays  !  All  kinds 
of  strikes  are  reported.  Even  the  police  and  fire¬ 
men  have  gone  out  in  certain  places.  If  there  is  ever 
any  flare-up  among  coal  companies’  representatives  as 
distinct  from  the  mine  workers,  we  think  the  lack 
of  authority  granted  to  some  employees  may  be  an 
instigating  cause,  for  surely  some  companies  extend 
a  scant  degree  of  confidence  to  their  represntatives. 
When  the  most  trifling  matters  have  to  be  referred 
to  headquarters  it  would  certainly  seem  to  put  the 
representatives  in  the  field  in  an  undignified  position 
and  now  that  so  much  reorganization  and  readjust¬ 
ment  is  in  progress  we  venture  the  suggestion  that 
the  tried  and  true  representatives  of  various  com¬ 
panies  might  be  permitted  a  little  more  leeway  than 
they  at  present  enjoy. 


Henry  Wharton,  president  of  the  Montrose- 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  back 
again  in  America  after  having  served  with  the  26th 
Division  of  the  army  subsequent  to  his  long  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  American  Ambulance  service.  He 
will  spend  the  summer  at  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Wharton  is  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the 
work  done  and  contemplated  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France,  with  head  of¬ 
fice  in  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  Judge 
Walter  V.  R.  Berry.  He  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Department  of  Ports,  organized  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  G.  Washington  Lopp,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Ports,  who  has  already  done  a  great  deal 
for  American  shippers.  Mr.  Lopp  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  American  Ambulance  and  was 
active  in  Red  Cross  work. 

A  number  of  American  coal  firms  have  already 
joined  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a  view  to 
exploiting  their  foreign  business.  Mr.  Wharton 
tells  us  that  the  dues  for  non-members  are  only 
$25  per  annum,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  put  pro¬ 
spective  members  in  touch  with  the  proper  author¬ 
ities. 

His  years  of  active  work  on  the  other  side 
have  brought  Mr.  Wharton  appropriate  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  has  received  a  silver  Medaille  d’Hon- 
neur  for  work  in  the  Ambulance  Service,  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  a  gold  star  for  his 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 


Shipping  Board  to  Sell  Steamers. 

Plans  have  been  perfected  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  for  the  sale  of  the  500  steel  steamers 
now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  each  boat  at  the  disposal  of  the  operator  under 
what  is  known  as  the  bare  boat  form  of  time  charter 
for  a  period  of  36  months  at  the  monthly  hire  of 
$3  per  deadweight  ton,  payable  monthly  in  advance. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  the  operater  may  elect 
to  purchase  a  boat  outright  at  $110  per  deadweight 
ton  by  payments  extending  over  a  further  period  of 
two  years;  or  he  may  turn  it  back  to  the  Shipping 
Board  upon  a  basis  causing  the  Government  no  loss 
upon  its  $110  per  ton  purchase  price. 


R.  Y.  Anderson,  New  York  representative  of  the 
Morrison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  illness  which  has  laid  him  up  for  more 
than  a  week. 


TONNAGE  HANDLED  AT  SOUTH  AMBOY. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  RR.  wharves  at  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  handle  more  coal  than  any  other  loading  port  in  New  York  harbor.  We 
give  below  a  tabulation  showing  the  operations  in  gross  tons  over  a  term  of 


years : 

Year  Bituminous. 

191  o’. .  3,073,221 

1911  .  3,547,372 

1912  .  3,562,810 

1913...' .  4,291,953 

1914  .  3,657,520 

1915  .  4,158,938 

1916  .  4,197,494 

1917  .  4,113.570 

1918  .  4,838,028 


Anthracite. 

Total. 

Coke — Net. 

1,763,173 

4,836,394 

9,722 

1,731,133 

5,278,505 

6,642 

888,239 

4,451,049 

10,297 

1,160,656 

5,452,609 

11,800 

1,466,773 

5,124,293 

13,815 

1.111,125 

5,270,063 

16,338 

1,022,054 

5,219,548 

16,048 

757,515 

4,871,085 

5,858 

600,340 

5,438,368 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

George  M.  Bryant,  leading  coal  merchant  at  Depue, 
Ill.,  spent  the  early  part  of  the  week  visiting  the 
Chicago  trade. 

W.  O.  Wawkins,  Chicago  manager  for  Richards 
&  Sons,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Denver  and  the 
Colorado  field. 

A.  Mitchell,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Mitchell 
&  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  is  down  in  Oklahoma  on  personal 
business  at  Tulsa. 

Holley  Stover,  president  of  Holley  Stover  Co., 
Inc.,  is  visiting  the  company  mines  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  this  week. 

D.  D.  Busch,  until  recently  advertising  manager 
and  publicity  man  for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has 
gone  with  the  Consumers  Co. 

W.  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Odin  Coal  Co.,  of 
Odin,  Ill.,  came  to  Chicago  and  enjoyed  the  lake 
breezes  for  a  few  days  this  week. 

L.  J.  Buckley,  vice-president  of  the  Wilmington 
M.  &  M.  Co.,  left  Monday  evening  for  Cable,  Wis., 
where  he  will  spend  his  vacation. 

George  S.  Merryweather,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  is  this  week  at¬ 
tending  executive  meetings  of  the  officials  at  Buffalo 
and  Toronto. 

Theodore  L.  Hedrich,  vice-president  of  Otto  H. 
Hedrich  &  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  southeastern 
Ohio,  where  he  spent  a  week  among  the  mines  of 
Vinton  county. 

Coal  representatives  of  smokeless  coals  state  that 
for  the  most  part  they  are  sold  up  and  that  the 
following  prices  prevail :  Run  of  mine,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  prepared  sizes,  $4.75. 

One  of  the  large  orders  for  coal  placed  during 
the  week  is  said  to  be  that  received  by  the  Atlas 
C.  &  C.  Co.  from  the  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co. 
for  shipment  via  the  Lakes. 

F.  W.  Sextro,  president  of  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal 
Co.,  and  W.  P.  Schlegel,  the  secretary,  spend  their 
week  ends  at  Twin  Lakes,  Wis.,  during  this  hot 
weather,  carried  to  and  from  by  their  cars. 

C.  M.  Wasson,  president  of  the  Wasson  Coal  Co., 
came  to  Chicago  early  in  the  week  from  his  home 
at  Harrisburg,  Ill.,  and  after  spending  a  few  days 
left  for  a  six  weeks’  vacation  at  White  Lake,  Mich. 

Robert  B.  Clark,  president  of  the  Clark  Grain  & 
Fuel  Co.  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  stopped  over  in 
Chicago  for  a  visit  this  week,  while  en  route  to 
attend  the  National  Hay  Dealers’  convention  at  De¬ 
troit. 

George  C.  Simpson,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Spring  Creek  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  some  days  this 
week  at  the  home  of  Frank  Rush,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  who  lives  ai 
Havana,  Ill. 

Lyle  H.  Dayhoff  and  W.  P.  Forschner  went  to 
Lincoln,  Ill.,  Tuesday,  to  inspect  the  Latham  mine 
which  has  been  recently  taken  over  by  the  Latham- 
Lincoln  Mining  Co.  Mr.  Dayhoff  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  Mr.  Forschner  is  vice-president  of  the 
new  company. 

Leon  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co., 
reports  that  the  Harlan,  Ky.,  field  is  now  running 
100  per  cent,  and  has  been  doing  this  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  while  the  demand  for  coal  tonnage  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  supply.  Mr.  Romanski  is  spending  his 
vacation  days  at  Lake  Delavan,  Wis. 

Major  C.  A.  Eastman,  in  charge  of  fuel  organi¬ 
zation  work  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  has  advised 
Chicago  friends  that  his  job  has  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  that  he  expects  to  be  home  soon. 
He  will  become  active  in  the  coal  trade  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  a  civilian  again. 

C.  J.  Richards,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Richards  &  Sons,  who  has 
been  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  has  brought  his 
family  on  and  will  spend  at  least  a  month’s  vacation 
at  the  Edgewater  Beach  hotel  on  the  north  shore. 
Mr.  Richards  says  that  at  this  time  there  is  an  acute 
car  shortage  in  the  Terre  Haute  mining  field  and 
that  his  company  is  two  weeks  behind  in  filling 
orders.  •  . 


STEWART  TWO-TON  MODEL. 


Features  Advantages  of  the  Rear  Axle 
Internal  Gear  Drive. 

One  of  the  heavy  auto  truck  makers  appealing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  retail  coal  dealers  on  their 
ability  to  stand  the  rough  usage  and  afford  econom¬ 
ical  delivery  of  tonnage  is  the  Stewart  Motor  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  company  is  featuring  its  model  No.  7,  a  two- 
ton  product  that  accredits  its  efficiency  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  of  its  trucks  more  than -90  per  cent,  of  the 
power  of  the  motor  is  delivered  to  the  rear  wheels 
at  all  times.  The  Stewart  rear  axle  is  of  the  power- 


A  Stewart  Two-Ton  Truck 


ful  internal  gear  drive  type  and  it  is  indicated  that 
the  leverage  being  applied  near  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
gives  this  axle  unquestionable  advantage  over  all 
other  types. 

A  solid  forged  member  carries  the  entire  load  and 
bears  all  torsional  strains.  The  power  transmitting 
unit  is  separate  from  the  dead  axle,  power  being  de¬ 
livered  to  the  wheels  through  pinions  forged  to  the 
ends  of  steel  shafts. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  a  Stewart  truck 
with  a  two-ton  sliding  body  is  shown  in  service  de¬ 
livering  coal.  The  company  also  makes  a  two-ton 
chassis  equipped  with  hydraulic  hoist  and  steel  coal 
dump.  “How  to  Choose  a  Motor  Truck,”  an  in¬ 
structive  treatise  prepared  and  distributed  by  the 
company,  will  be  found  of  interest  by  users,  and 
prospective  users  of  the  motor  truck  in  the  coal 
trade. 


Pittsburgh  Notes. 

The  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Association  will 
hold  its  first  annual  outing  Thursday,  July  24,  at 
the  Westmoreland  Country  Club.  All  the  whole¬ 
sale  coal  dealers  and  many  prominent  operators  from 
western  Pennsylvania  have  signified  their  intention 
to  attend.  The  program  will  include  golf  and  tennis 
matches,  baseball  games,  races  and  other  sports. 
Dinner  will  be  served  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

C.  R.  Wilson  and  J.  Ed.  Beatty,  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Fuel  Corporation,  returned  to  Pittsburgh 
Tuesday  from  London.  For  several  months  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Beatty  have  been  planning  to  get  to 
South  America  in  the  interest  of  the  International 
Fuel  Corporation.  They  went  to  London  and  after 
remaining  there  for  several  weeks  trying  to  get  pass¬ 
age  to  South  America,  they  gave  it  up  in  despair  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  While  in  England, 
however,  they  negotiated  some  important  business 
in  the  interest  of  their  firm.  They  are  reported  to 
have  gotten  some  of  the  biggest  export  contracts 
handled  by.  any  American  firm. 


Changes  at  Wilmington. 

It  is  four  years  ago  that  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  held  one  of  its  big 
annual  conventions  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  so 
crowded  the  town  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  to  advertise  for  rooms  for  the  visitors. 

Those  who  visit  Wilmington  now,  find  the  DuPont 
Hotel  doubled  in  size,  and  it  was  a  large  structure 
in  the  first  instance.  However,  only  100  rooms  are 
used  as  sleeping  quarters,  the  remainder  being  used 
largely  as  offices  for  the  DuPont  Powder  interests. 

The  DuPont  Building  itself  has  also  been  doubled 
in  size,  and  thus  there  is  significant  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  activity  of  these  interests 
has  been  enhanced  by  war-time  conditions. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Operation  has  been  started  recently  by  the 
Paleb  Coal  Co.  at  Grafton. 

Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  distributed  its  heavi¬ 
est  pay  last  Saturday  to  the  miners  for  many 
months. 

Charles  V.  Critchfield,  Cleveland,  vice-president 
of  the  Domestic  Coke  Corporation,  was  in  Fair¬ 
mont  recently. 

Export  trade  has  been  received  by  the  Clark 
interests,  which  has  enabled  them  to  reopen  the 
operations  at  Pitcairn. 

Tentative  plans  are  being  made  to  hold  tlje 
next  session  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  at  Deer  Lake  Park,  Md., 
so  that  the  members  might  have  the  benefit  of 
summer  resort  atmosphere. 

Captain  Prank  C.-  Haymond,  son  of  Judge  W.  S. 
Haymond,  of  the  Marion  County  circuit  court, 
and  attorney  for  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany,  Llark  and  Arnett  coal  interests,  is  home 
from  fifteen  months’  service  in  France. 

Working  less  than  eight  hours  is  a  violation 
of  the  contract  as  well  as  working  over  eight 
hours,  United  Mine  Workers’  officials  here  hold. 
Some  men  employed  for  eight  hours  have  been 
idle  because  miners  and  loaders  had  worked  but 
five  and  six  hours.  The  decision  followed. 

Letting  of  railroad  fuel  contracts  to  concerns 
along  Scott  s  Run,  Monongahela  county,  W.  Va., 
in  the  Fairmont  field,  may  cause  serious  strikes 
in  Nova  Scotia,  dispatches  from  Sydney  state. 
The  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
National  have  orders  placed  in  the  Fairmont  field. 

Coal  carrying  records  on  the  Monongahela 
Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  were 
broken  on  Sunday,  July  13,  when  1,409  cars  were 
moved  east  of  Grafton  over  the  mountains.  There 
were  1,000  loads  of  coal  moved  out  of  Fairmont 
over  the  twenty-four  hour  period  covering  Sun¬ 
day.  The  highest  number  of  cars  ever  moved 
daily  east  of  Grafton  previously  over  the  B.  & 
O.  were  1,300  loads. 


Baltimore  Notes. 

The  Baker- W’hiteley  Coal  Co.  gave  an  outing  on 
the  sea-tug  Britannia  to  60  local  steamship  men  last 
Saturday.  General  Manager  William  E.  Miller  and 
Superintendent  of  Boats  W.  L.  Carter  were  in  charge. 

Notice  was  received  by  coal  shippers  Wednesday 
that  the  War  Trade  Board  had  cancelled  all  rules 
concerning  bunker  coal,  and  this  will  enable  for¬ 
eign  ships  to  bunker  without  the  formality  of  a  per¬ 
mit. 

His  resignation  having  been  accepted  from  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force,  Lieut.  Swepson  Earle  will  now 
devote  his  attention  to  duties  as  vice-president  of 
the  By-Products  Coal  Co.,  with  operations  in  West 
Virginia  and  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore. 

Coal  shippers  here  are  urging  reopening  of  the 
Locust  Point  pier  to  the  harbor  coal  trade,  with  pos¬ 
sible  reopening  of  the  Port  Covington  pier  to  gen¬ 
eral  loading.  Beginning  July  15,  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  allowed  the  Pennsylvania  to  reopen  its 
Canton  pier  to  export  business.  During  the  war  the 
Canton  pier  handled  all  local  and  bay  business  and 
Curtis  Bay  all  export  and  Government  business. 


Maryland  Mines  Change  Hands. 

Annan  &  Jeffries,  a  new  firm  at  Frostburg,  Md., 
have  taken  over  under  lease  the  two  mines  of  the 
New  York  Mining  Co.  located  near  Mount  Savage 
and  known,  respectively  as  Union  No.  1  and  Union 
No.  2. 

The  firm  is  composed  of  Roberdeau  Annan,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Frostburg,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  bankers  in  the  State,  and 
Charles  S.  Jeffries,  who  has  had  28  years’  experience 
in  the  coal  business.  The  changes  in  control  went 
into  effect  on  July  1. 

The  New  York  Mining  Co.  is  controlled  by  the 
Black-Sheridan-Wilson  interests  of  Baltimore. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
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HEAT  and  STEAM  WITHOUT  SMOKE 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  READING  TERMINAL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ROBERT  T.  MONTGOMERY,  Vice-President  and  General  Coal  Agent. 


NEW  YORK — Frank  Oberrender,  Sales  Agent,  143  Liberty  Street. 
BOSTON— Thomas  M.  Richards,  General  Eastern  Agent,  141  Milk  Street. 
BUFFALO— D.  L.  Tuttle,  Sales  Agent,  Prudential  Building. 
PHILADELPHIA  f  George  C.  Coughlin,  City  and  Southern  Sales  Agent. 
Reading  Terminal  \  Warren  B.  Smith.  Line  Sales  Agent. 

CHICAGO— J.  H.  M.  Daggett,  Resident  Manager,  Old  Colony  Building. 
MILWAUKEE— E.  T.  McDonald,  Sales  Agent,  704  Majestic  Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS — J.  H.  Sessions,  Northwestern  Sales  Agent,  Lumber  Exchange 
Building. 

ST.  PAUL— F.  L.  Gregory,  Agent,  Grand  Opera  House  Building. 

ROCHESTER — L.  Treman,  General  Northern  Sales  Agent  (Western  N.  Y.  and 
Canada),  Wilder  Building. 

BALTIMORE — T.  W.  Claggett,  Agent,  Calvert  Building. 

WASHINGTON — J.  A.  Lounsbury,  Agent,  308  Ouray  Building. 

READING— J.  H.  Wily,  Agent,  Second  National  Bank  Building. 
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ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 


Season  Unsatisfactory  to  Vessel  Owners,  but 
They  Expect  Early  Change. 

Buffalo,  July  17. — The-  lake  season  has  now 
reached  its  half-way  point,  but  it  has  not  shown  the 
activity  that  is  common,  and  the  vessel  owners  are 
anything  but  satisfied,  especially  as  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  has  cut  down  the  rate  of  freight  as  well  as  the 
quantity,  while  almost  everything  that  they  have  to 
buy  is  higher  than  ever  before. 

But  for  the  expectation  of  much  improvement  later 
on,  the  lake  interests  would  be  fairly  discouraged,  as 
the  earnings  so  far  are  not  what  they  should  be  and 
the  conditions  are  such  that  nobody  would  today 
order  any  new  tonnage  built.  This  is  the  way  of  the 
lake  trade,  though.  When  it  is  active  the  vessel 
owners  are  crowding  in  their  orders  for  new 
steamers  and  pushing  the  existing  fleet  to  the  limit. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  new  work  of  account  will 
be  turned  out  from  the  lake  shipyards  this  season, 
except  such  as  is  still  unfinished  on  the  Government 
list.  Quite  a  good  many  of  the  steamers  ordered  by 
the  war  authorities  are  still  to  be  delivered,  although 
the  need  of  them  suddenly  stopped  when  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed,  now  over  eight  months  ago.  The 
steamers  are  of  small  account  and  will  have  to  be 
sold  at  low  figures  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Still,  the  outlook  is  in  no  way  discouraging.  A 
little  more  coal  has  been  carried  up  the  lakes  than 
was  to  July  1  last  season,  and  the  demand  is  still 
good.  Though  the  ore  brought  down  is  not  over 
two-thirds  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  a  leading  vessel 
owner  said  this  month  that  he  expected  to  see  the 
regular  amount  of  ore  carried.  The  furnaces  would 
need  it,  and  they  would  not  want  to  risk  running 
short  next  winter. 

As  the  movement  of  iron  ore  governs  the  lake 
trade,  so  the  amount  of  it  wanted  by  the  furnaces 
tells  what  the  general  business  activity  is  to  be.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  called  sure,  even 
for  this  year,  on  that  calculation,  and  it  appears  that 
few  people  doubt  it.  Much  more  grain  has  been  car¬ 
ried  by  lake  this  season  than  last,  and  other-things 
are  showing  a  fair  activity.  In  general  the  lake  trade 
is  showing  little  or  no  change  of  front,  and  promises 
to  go  on  much  the  same  for  an  indefinite  time. 


Anthracite  Miners  May  Demand  Six-Hour 
Day  and  25%  Wage  Increase. 

That  the  anthracite  miners  will  demand  a  six- 
hour  day  and  a  wage  increase  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  when  the  present  agreement  expires  next  spring 
is  indicated  by  a  decision  arrived  at  by  the  executive 
board  of  District  No.  1,  U.  M.  W.,  which  takes  in 
the  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  section,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  northern  anthracite  region. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Scranton  the  board  voted 
to  recommend  these  demands  to  the  district  con¬ 
vention,  to  be  held  in  that  city  next  week.  It  was 
also  voted  to  demand  complete  recognition  of  the 
union,  including  the  establishment  of  the  check-off, 
by  which  union  dues  are  deducted  from  the  men’s 
wages  by  the  operators. 

This  means  that  District  No.  1  will  support  these 
demands  at  the  tri-district  convention  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  next  month.  If  the  two  other  districts  con¬ 
cur,  as  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  the  operators, 
at  the  joint  wage  conferences  next  spring,  will  be 
asked  to  embody  these  concessions  in  the  new  wage 
contract  which  will  take  effect  April  1,  1920. 


Destination  of  Coal  Exports. 

U.  S.  exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  districts  and  by 
countries,  also  bunker  coal  from  specified  districts, 


in  Mav,  1919 : 

An- 

Bitu- 

Districts. 

thracite. 

minous. 

Coke. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire 

133 

Vermont  . 

1,163 

860 

79 

Massachusetts  . 

142 

•  .  • 

St.  Lawrence  . 

124,515 

139,084 

492 

Rochester  . 

75,461 

25,894 

•  •  • 

Buffalo  . 

187,598 

179,866 

9,668 

New  York  . 

3,601 

540 

626 

Philadelphia  . 

820 

18,552 

Maryland  . 

74,410 

4,619 

Virginia  . 

217,397 

.  •  . 

South  Carolina  . 

12,942 

.  ,  . 

Georgia  . 

3,780 

,  .  . 

Florida  . 

6,374 

... 

New  Orleans  . 

983 

50 

San  Antonio  . 

99 

575 

2,350 

El  Paso  . 

.  .  . 

4,429 

2,405 

Arizona  . 

94 

1,525 

8,606 

Southern  California  .... 

2 

74 

.  ,  . 

Washington  . 

25 

29 

Hawaii  . 

5 

.  .  . 

Dakota  . 

494 

2,289 

64 

Duluth  &  Superior  . 

201 

420 

26 

Michigan  . 

77 

89,971 

3,946 

Ohio  . 

4,481 

649,617 

339 

Totals  . 

398,890  1,429,612 

33,299 

Exports  by  Countries. 

An- 

Bitu- 

Countries. 

thracite. 

minous. 

Coke. 

France  . . . .- . 

405 

Italy  . 

35,908 

.  .  • 

Netherlands  . 

... 

4,272 

... 

Norway  . 

.  .  . 

6,300 

Spain  . 

50 

.  .  . 

Sweden  . 

22,792 

1,611 

Switzerland  . 

6,989 

... 

Bermuda  . 

820 

2,062 

•  .  • 

British  Honduras  . . . . 

2 

Canada  . 

396,580  1,088,026 

14,643 

Costa  Rica  . 

... 

1,717 

... 

Guatemala  . 

... 

47 

3 

Honduras  . 

1,637 

Nicaragua  . 

347 

Mexico  . 

195 

6,810 

13,501 

Newfoundl’d  and  Labrador 

325 

.  .  . 

Barbados  . 

23 

3,020 

.  .  . 

Jamaica  . 

.  .  . 

2,491 

.  .  • 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 

.  .  . 

1,594 

.  .  . 

Other  British  West  Indies 

3,039 

Cuba  . 

90,112 

•  .  . 

Danish  West  Indies . 

... 

295 

.  .  . 

French  West  Indies . 

7 

Dominican  Republic  . 

589 

1,475 

20 

Argentina  . 

22,589 

.  .  . 

Brazil  . 

352 

109,868 

4 

Chile  . 

4,931 

3,048 

Colombia  . 

1 

.  .  . 

British  Guiana  . 

5 

.  .  • 

Peru  . 

4,862 

27 

Uruguay  . 

.  .  . 

8,362 

.  .  . 

Venezuela  . 

10 

30 

Other  British  Oceania - 

5 

.  .  . 

Total  . 

398,890  1,429,612  , 

33,299 

Bunker  Coal. 

if 

Maryland,  45,296  tons ; 

New  York,  298,991 

tons; 

Philadelphia,  38,198  tons; 

Virginia, 

141,275. 

Judge  Gary  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
interview  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  Bolshevism  is 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  honest  American 
workingmen.  But  what  proportion  of  the  workers 
at  the  mines  come  within  that  classification?  With 
mine  forces  so  depleted  by  the  emigration  move¬ 
ment  the  remaining  labor  will  become  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  with  the  urgent  need  for  maximum 
production  it  is  qnite  likely  they  will  demand  every¬ 
thing  possible,  Government  edicts,  wage  contracts, 
etc.,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Secretary  I.  L.  Runyan,  the  veteran  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  has  been  making  a  careful  personal  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Chicago  district,  which  extends  in  three 
directions  forty  miles  from  the  Court  House.  He 
reported  the  district  as  in  excellent  shape  from 
practically  every  standpoint.  Mr.  R.  will  next  cover 
Champaign  County,  Illinois.  These  are  premier  or¬ 
ganization  territories. 


Regret  is  something  we  feel  for  the  mistakes  of 
our  friends. 


NEW  RETAIL  ASSOCIATION. 


Dealers  in  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
Nearby  Towns  Organize. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  of  Union  County,  New 
Jersey,  together  with  the  dealers  in  the  bordering 
towns  of  Carteret,  Chrome  and  Dunellen  (in  Middle¬ 
sex  County)  and  Somerville,  Bound  Brook  and  Rari¬ 
tan  (in  Somerset  County),  have  organized  the  Union 
County  Coal  Exchange.  Below  is  the  list  of  officers 
who  have  been  elected  to  serve  for  one  year : 

D.  P.  McGovern,  Elizabeth,  president;  F.  H.  Har¬ 
ris,  vice-president;  B.  T.  Smith,  Elizabeth,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of :  Arthur  Tut¬ 
tle,  Westfield;  D.  J.  Farren,  Roselle  Park;  Geo. 
M.  Freise,  Rahway;  R.  W.  Salmon,  Summit;  F.  O. 
Walter,  Elizabeth ;  A.  T.  Goodenough,  Plainfield,  and 
Edward  Maroney,  Cranford. 

All  the  dealers  in  the  territory  mentioned  have 
joined  the  exchange  and  everything  is  progressing 
smoothly. 

The  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  is  to  foster 
trade  and  commerce,  to  reform  abuses  relative  there¬ 
to,  to  secure  freedom  from  unjust  and  unlawful 
exactions,  to  gather  and  disseminate  information  of 
interest  to  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  to 
settle  differences  between  members,  to  collect  and 
adjust  accounts,  debts,  claims  and  demands  of  all 
kinds  due  its  members,  and  generally  to  promote  a 
more  enlarged  and  friendly  intercourse  between 
dealers  in  coal  and  the  general  public. 

The  headquarters  are  in  the  Woolworth  Bldg.,  128 
Broad  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  charge  of  a  salaried 
acting  secretary. 

F.  C.  Conkey,  the  acting  secretary,  will  be  at  the 
office  every  day  during  business  hours,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  render  all  assistance  within  his  power 
to  those  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  branches  of  the 
coal  trade. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  RATES. 

Shipping  Board  Makes  $2.50  Reduction  on 
Coal  Carried  in  Its  Own  Steamers. 

A  reduction  of  $2.50  a  ton  in  the  freight  rates  on 
coal  to  South  American  ports  was  put  into  effect 
July  15  by 'the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  As  announced 
in  another  column,  the  Board  has  relinquished  its 
control  of  rates,  so  far  as  outside  vessels  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  new  rates  apply  only  to  Government- 
owned  steamers.  They  are  as  follows : 


East  Coast. 


Daily 

Gross  tons. 

discharge. 

Bahia . 

500 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

.  17.50 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata.. 

.  16.00 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata.. 

.  17.00 

750 

Montevideo  . 

.  16.00 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

750 

Pernambuco  . 

.  16.00 

500 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

.  17.00 

1,000 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

.  19.50 

500 

Rosario  . 

.  19.00 

750 

Santos . 

.  18.00 

600 

West 

Coast. 

Guayaquil . 

. $14.00 

750 

Talcahuna  . 

.  14.00 

750 

Punta  Arenas  . 

.  32.50 

500 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  Buenos  Aires, 
La  Plata  and  Montevideo  charterers  have  the  option 
of  two  rates,  depending  on  guaranteed  rate  of  dis¬ 
charge. 

New  rate  on  coke  to  Guayaquil,  etc.,  is  $21  per  ton, 
with  525  tons  a  day  discharge. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  new  rates  the 
Shipping  Board  said  that  the  reductions  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  export  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  in  competition  with  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

CIn  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 

service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

New  York  Harbor,  Hudson  Riwr, 
Long  Island  Sound 

1  BROADWAY 

NEW  YOR2£ 


Tel®pxi©ii®3 : 

BOWLING  GREEN  ■ 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT.  PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 


BIG  ANTHRACITE  DEAL. 


Fourth  of  July  Interruption  Causes  Relatively 
Small  Tonnage  Loss. 


Production  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  in  the  week 
of  the  Fourth  took  a  smaller  drop  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  holiday 
fell  on  a  Friday,  so  that  many  mines  were  closed 
down  for  two  days.  The  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  for  the  week  ending  July  5  show  that 
the  bituminous  output  was  7,469,000  tons,  a  loss  of 
some  2,000,000  tons  compared  with  the  preceding 
week  and  of  nearly  3,000,000  tons  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Below  is  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past : 

Net  Tons 


We 

:ek  Ending — 

1919 

1918 

May 

31 . 

.  7,938,000 

10,552,000 

June 

7 . 

.  8,927,000 

12,564,000 

June 

14 . 

.  8,485,000 

12,756,000 

June 

21 . 

.  8,681,000 

12,142,000 

June 

28 . 

.  9,458,000 

12,491.000 

July 

5 . 

.  7,469,000 

10,252,000 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  from  January 
1  to  July  5  totaled  220,361,000  tons,  or  nearly  74,500,- 
000  tons  less  than  was  produced  in  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below : 

Cars 


Regions —  June  28 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)...  40,572 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset .  6,513 

Fairmont  .  5,633 

Ohio  . 20,916 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc...  22,720 
Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky .  29,693 


June  21  J 

une  14 

37,471 

37,291 

6,549 

6,511 

5,774 

5,895 

20,107 

20,663 

23,730 

24,169 

27,255 

28,095 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season  and 
last,  in  net  tons : 

Week  Ending  Season  to  Date 

, _ A _ _  _ _ A _ 

h  f  'l 

June  28,  1919  June  29,  1918  1919  1918 

994,901  900,006  9,129,502  7,699,423 

Production  of  Anthracite. 


R.  J.  Montgomery,  vice-president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  recently  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  mother. 

FI.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  of  West  Virginia  looking  after  his  concern’s 
interests  in  that  district. 

Another  Reading  man  to  hunt  the  water  these 
torrid  days  is  Geo.  A.  Reifsnyder,  who  has  decided 
that  the  cooling  waters  of  the  beautiful  Perkiomen 
are  just  about  his  style,  having  taken  a  bungalow  at 
the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Schuylkill. 

Ray  Y.  Warner,  treasurer  of  the  Geo.  B.  Newton 
Coal  Co.,  is  off  on  his  annual  vacation.  He  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  automobile  tour  with  his  wife  through  the 
northern  country,  with  Maine  as  his  furthermost 
destination.  He  expects  to  be  gone  a  month  or  more. 

The  latest  development  in  the  story  about  the 
change  of  ownership  in  the  big  local  retail  distribut¬ 
ing  company  is  that  New  York  interests  have  ac¬ 
tually  made  offers  of  a  price  for  certain  large  stock 
holdings  of  the  concern.  As  yet  the  stock  has  shown 
little  if  any  increased  activity  on  the  local  stock  ex¬ 
change,  where  it  is  listed. 

Due  to  the  continued  activity  of  the  coal  business 
this  summer,  Geo.  C.  Coughlin,  city  and  southern 
sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co., 
does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  take  an  extended  vaca¬ 
tion.  However,  he  has  taken  on  something  just  as 
good  and  has  located  himself  for  the  summer  at 
Atlantic  City,  commuting  every  day. 

W.  D.  Hammer,  that  hustling  and  popular  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  has  lo¬ 
cated  his  family  at  Ocean  City  for  the  season,  but 
“Billy”  is  sticking  close  to  the  job  and  only  drops 
down  to  look  at  the  ocean  over  Sunday,  spending 
the  working  days  in  keeping  his  customers  supplied 
with  the  most  needed  sizes  of  the  famous  “Old  Com¬ 
pany”  brand. 

George  Heuer,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Bell  Coal 
Co.,  at  15th  and  Callowhill  streets,  takes  an  occa¬ 
sional  rest  from  his  labors  in  the  retail  business  by 
hieing  himself  to  his  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Norris¬ 
town.  And  it  is  some  farm,  too,  with  all  home  com¬ 
forts,  as  he  has  recently  installed  his  own  electric 
plant  for  lighting  and  operating  the  power-driven  up- 
to-date  farm  machinery. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 


The  anthracite  output  for  the  calendar  year  to  July 
5  was  40,204,000  net  tons,  or  10,600,000  tons  less  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1918.  Below  are  statistics  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Geological  Survey  showing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  anthracite  in  recent  weeks,  with  compari¬ 
sons  : 

Net  Tons 

, - ^ . 


Week  Ending — 

1919 

1918 

Mav  31 . 

.  1,285,000 

1,675.000 

June  7 . 

.  1,695,000 

2,034,000 

June  14 . 

.  1,685,000 

2,034,000 

june  21 . 

.  1,748,000 

2,034,000 

Tune  28 . 

.  1,841,000 

2,151,000 

July  5 . 

.  1,408,000 

1,735,000 

In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  latest  weekly  report  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association  shows  quite  an 
increase  in  the  tonnage  lost  on  account  of  car  short¬ 
age,  while  the  “no  market”  loss  was  materially  re¬ 
duced.  Production  in  that  district  was  568,928  tons 
in  the  week  ending  June  28,  as  compared  with  578,025 
in  the  preceding  week.  Tonnage  loss  in  those  two 
weeks,  as  reported  by  the  operators’  association,  is 
Shown  below: 

Net  Tons 


Week  of 

Week  of 

June  21 

June  28 

Car  shortage  . 

.  6,083 

35,735 

Labor  shortage  . 

.  21,353 

20,114 

No  market  . 

.  255,406 

227,091 

Mine  disability  . 

.  3.392 

2,955 

All  other  causes . 

.  2,412 

26,892 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

Net  Tons. 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Best  South  Fork .  $2.95-3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.85-2.95 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.95-3.10 

Good  Miller  Vein . '. .  2.90-3.00 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.70-2.85 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-2.75 

High  grade  gas,  .  2.75-2.85 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.35-2.50 

Gas  slack  .  1.70-1.80 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run .  1.90-2.25 

Freeport  .  2.25-2.50 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  Ton. 
F.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1-71  .  $5.60-6.00 

Pool  9  .  5.50-5.75 

Pool  10  . '•  5.35-5.50 

Pool  11  .  5.10-5.25 

Pool  34  .  4.75-5.00 

Pools  18-44  .  4.75-5.00 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  power  house  in  its 
Jersey  City  yards  is  being  equipped  to  burn  anthra¬ 
cite  steam  sizes  in  place  of  bituminous,  owing  to 
complaints  of  smoke  nuisance. 


Leggitts  Creek  Colliery  Purchased  by 
Burton-Hartwell  Interests. 

The  Leggitts  Creek  colliery,  one  of  the  large  an¬ 
thracite  collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  Scranton,  and 
for  many  years  operated  by  the  D.  &  H.  interests 
under  lease,  has  been  purchased  by  S.  P.  Burton,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Swan  Hartwell,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  addition  to  his  bituminous  interests 
in  the  Middle  West,  is  president  of  the  Trevorton 
(  olliery  Co.,  operating  the  Katherine  mine  near 
Shamokin,  in  the  lower  anthracite  region.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well  is  head  of  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Boston,  and 
of  Hartwell  &  Lester,  New  York.  Associated  with 
them  in  the  purchase  is  Philip  Saltonstall,  a  Boston 
financier. 

The  Leggitts  Creek  colliery  has  produced  upwards 
of  300,000  tons  per  annum  in  the  past,  when  market 
conditions  were  favorable,  and  the  new  owners  are 
preparing  to  increase  the  output'by  building  a  modern 
breaker  with  a  daily  capacity  of  some  3,000  tons.  The 
property  has  been  in  litigation  for  several  years, 
and  when  the  court  recently  rendered  a  decision  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  lessees,  operations  were  suspended  and 
the  plant  has  been  closed  down  since  then.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  the  new  breaker  so  far  advanced  that 
the  mine  can  be  started  up  by  October  1  at  the 
latest. 

One  report  states  that  $4,000,000  was  involved  in 
the  deal.  Estimates  as  the  amount  of  coal  remaining 
unmined  in  the  property  range  from  7,000,000  to  13,- 
000,000  tons. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

The  Cawley  Coal  Co.,  Lowell,  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Massachusetts  with  $25,000  capital  and  these 
incorporators:  Edward  Cawley,  William  F.  Cawley 
and  Edward  D.  Cawley,  all  of  Lowell. 

There  is  considerable  interest  here  in  the  fact 
that  Swan  Hartwell,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  men 
in  the  syndicate  that  has  just  purchased  at  a  price 
said  to  be  about  $4,000,000  the  Leggitt  Creek  colliery 
at  Scranton,  Pa.  Considerable  Boston  money  is  said 
to  be  involved  in  the  deal. 

With  a  view  to  reducing  its  bill  for  fuel,  the  city 
of  Lynn  has  decided  to  change  from  anthracite  to 
bituminous  coal  for  heating  its  school  houses.  The 
City  Council  a  few  days  ago  ordered  that  all  of  the 
grates  be  changed  so  as  to  burn  the  less  expensive 
coal.  The.  example  set  by  Lynn  is  said  to  be  under 
consideration  by  several  other  municipalities  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  a  few  in  other  States  of  northern  New 
England. 

Plans  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  another  large 
fuel  oil  plant  in  this  vicinity  were  announced  this 
week.  The  plant  will  be  built  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  Fore  River  shipyard  and  the  Victory 
plant  at  Quincy  and  Squantum,  respectively,  the  pipe 
lines  will  be  laid  so  that  these  yards,  which  employ 
nearly  20,000  workmen,  may  be  supplied  with  fuel 
oil.  How  extensive  the  use  of  the  oil  is  to  be  is  not 
made  known  but  it  »s  presumed  that  some  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  large  amount  for  the  boilers,  instead  of 
coal,  has  been  made  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  other¬ 
wise  the  investment  necessary  to  establish  a  plant  of 
this  sort  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

A  number  of  colliers,  some  twelve  or  more,  and  a 
group  of  towboats,  are  tied  up  at  Boston  because  of 
the  seamen’s  strike.  The  officers  of  the  various  lines 
operating  the  boats,  most  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  New  England  Steamship  Association,  are  stand¬ 
ing  out.  firmly  against  granting  the  demands  of  the 
union  and  have  expressed  themselves  as  “unalter¬ 
ably  opposed”  to  the-  closed  shop  idea  advocated  by 
many  of  the  men.  The  Boston  Towboat  Co.,  whose 
fleet,  the  largest  at  this  port,  is  tied  up  is  controlled 
by  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co. 


While  the  World  was  carrying  on  its  anti-coal 
campaign  it  proclaimed  “no  shortage  of  labor”  but 
one  issue  last  week  gave  official  figures  of  out-bound 
movement  and  also  showed  a  photograph  of  the 
crowded  deck  of  an  Italian  steamer. 
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THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 

OF  OHIO 

Successor  to 

THE  BUCKEYE  COAL  AND  RAILWAY 
COMPANY 

SUNDAY  CREEK  COAL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

THE  OHIO  LAND  AND  RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


General  Office,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Toledo,  Ohio 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Co.,  Inc. 


Wells  Creek  Smithing  Coal 


Laboratory  tests  of  this  coal  show  the  following  results: 

Moisture  .  0*70 

Volatile  Matter .  17.87 

Fixed  Carbon  .  75.50 

Ash  . 5.93 

100.00 

Sulphur  . 0.62 

Phosphorus  .  0.008 

B.  T.  U . 15,012 

Fusing  Point  . 2,781 

Unexcelled  for  Welding  and  Forging  Purposes 


No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


COLUMBIAN 


HAND  HOIST  FOR 
DUMP  BODIES 

All  Coal  dealers  will  find 
this  Hoist  a  time  and  labor 
saving  equipment  from 
the  very  start. 

This  Hoist  fits  any 
chassis,  and  is  mounted 
without  drilling  holes  into 
the  frame.  Can  be  mounted 
by  anyone.  Takes  up  but 
8  inches  of  space  back  of 
the  driver’s  seat. 

Handles  with  ease  loads 
of  from  one  to  five  tons 
with  but  one  man  at  the 
crank.  Raises  the  Dump 
Bed  to  an  incline  of  from 
30  to  50  degrees  in  less 
than  two  minutes. 


We  also  build  All 
Metal  Dump  Bodies  for 
coal  dealers,  any  size, 
any  style  and  to  tit  any 
truck.  Built  to  endure 
long  and  strenuous 
service. 

Write  today  for  illus¬ 
trated  Dump  Bed  and 
Hoist  Catalog  No.  81. 


COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY 


“TANKS  FOR  THE  WORLD” 


1601-21  West  12th  St. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COAL  DEALERS’  SUPPLIES 
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'C'VERYTHING  in  coal  dealers’  supplies  is 
sold  under  “The  Fairbanks  Company 
O.  K.” 

It  is  our  trade-mark. 

This  mark  assures  you  that  all  supplies  are 
tested  and  proved  to  be  the  best. 

Look,  always,  for  “The  Fairbanks  Company 
O.  K.” 

Scales  Bag  and  Barrel  Trucks  Valves 

Balances  Coal  Bagg  Screens 

Hoists  Wheelbarrows  Scoops 

Shovels  Safety  Car  Wrenches 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices:  NEW  YORK 

Albany  w  _  Branch  Houses:  Scranton 

Baltimore  Buffalo  Newark  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Birmingham  Chicago  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

Boston  Detroit  New  York  Providence  Utica 

Bridgeport  Hartford  Paterson  Rochester  Washington 
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THE  BUYER  ON  HIS  NATIVE 
HEATH. 

Recently  the  bituminous  salesmen  have  had  to  do 
a  little  more  scouting  around  for  orders  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  during  the  war,  and  they  find 
the  purchasing  agents  pretty  much  the  same  speci¬ 
mens  as  heretofore,  from  all  accounts.  The  tricks 
of  the  trade  still  prevail  and  some  agents  do  not 
realize  that  their  day  of  influence  during  the  winter 
was  short-lived  and  that  they  will  have  to  listen  to 
the  coal  man’s  terms  once  more. 

Those  who  have  been  circulating  about  among  the 
buyers  often  bring  back  interesting  stories  of  ad¬ 
vantage  taken  or  attempted.  The  idea  of  keeping 
salesmen  waiting  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  a 
view  to  dampening  their  enthusiasm,  is  an  old  story, 
and  various  means  of  delay  or  attempts  to  put  a 
salesman  at  a  disadvantage  are  often  undertaken. 
One  buyer  has  evidently  taken  as  his  example  that 
lawyer  referred  to  in  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  some  years  ago — the  one  who  claimed  great 
influence  with  the  judiciary  and  by  means  of  an 
unconnected  telephone  held  imaginary  conversations 
with  a  judge,  bespeaking  careful  consideration  for 
his  clients. 

The  buyer  in  question  has  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  can  ring  a  telephone  bell  and  in  response 
thereto  hold  various  conversations  which  may  or 
may  not  have  a  bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue, 
but  at  any  rate  serve  to  give  him  time  to  consider 
the  proposition  that  the  salesman  is  advancing. 

The  telephone  is  also  used  to  tire  the  salesman 
who  has  many  calls  to  make  or  a  train  to  catch.  In¬ 
coming  calls  are  unduly  protracted,  every  detail  re¬ 
peated  and  reiterated,  phrases  repeated,  jokes  passed 
back  and  forth  and  sometimes  such  cheap  stuff  is 
put  over  the  wire  that  wonder  may  arise  as  to  what 
the  man  at  the  other  end  thinks  of  it  all.  Some 
well-trained  salesmen  think  the  telephone  stall  the 
signal  to  “beat  it”  without  more  ado. 

Another  purchasing  agent  has  the  idea  of  having 
visitors  sit  in  a  strong  glaring  light  as  a  means  of 
disconcerting  them,  it  would  appear,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  study 
facial  expressions,  etc.,  and  determine  just  how  far 
the  trimming  down  process  may  be  continued  with 
impunity. 

There  are  others  who  have  the  visitors’  chair  un¬ 
comfortably  close  to  a  radiator,  while  still  others 
seem  to  fancy  zero  treatment  and  have  their  visitors 
sit  near  an  open  window,  with  a  view  to  shortening 
their  visits  in  the  winter  season. 

Another  type  of  buyer  thinks  it  a  clever  thing  to 
have  fake  letters  spread  upon  his  desk  where  those 
who  are  conversing  with  him  can  scarcely  help 
noticing  the  contents.  A  communication,  boldly  dis¬ 
played,  refusing  tonnage  at  50  cents  below  the  market 
price  may  take  away  the  courage  of  the  salesman 
who  is  determined  to  quote  a  good  figure  if  he  does 
not  know  that  the  letter  is,  in  police  parlance,  a 
“plant.” 

So  it  goes,  as  the  saying  is.  There  are  tricks  in 
all  trades,  and  the  successful  salesman  must  use  some 
shrewdness  in  sizing  up  the  coal  buyer  with  whom 
he  is  unacquainted. 

Australian  Government  Will  Regulate  Coal 
Prices  and  Miners’  Wages. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  says 
that  regulations  have  been  passed  under  the  war 
precautions  act  putting  under  control  of  the  Prime 
Minister  the  entire  coal  output  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  The  regulations  further  em¬ 
power  the  Federal  Government  to  fix  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  mines  and  establish 
the  price  of  coal. 

Acting  Prime  Minister  Watt,  in  announcing  the 
new  regulations,  pointed  out  that  the  step  was  taken 
to  avoid  a  strike  of  the  miners  in  New  South  Wales, 
through  which  the  output  of  that  State  would  have 
been  stopped  and  many  of  the  industries  of  the 
Commonwealth  paralyzed. 


The  devil  gets  up  pretty  early  to  get  his  due. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Boston  Coal  Exchange  has  voted  to  affiliate 
with  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

John  W.  Stribling,  a  well-known  real  estate  man  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  embarked  in  the  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city. 

“Established  1774”  is  the  striking  date  line  that 
the  traveler  notices  on  the  Bush  coal  wharf  while 
passing  through  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Gamble  Fuel  Briquette  Co.,  t  hich  erected  a 
coal  briquetting  plant  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  few 
years  ago,  has  just  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver. 

The  coking  plant  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  at  Republic,  Pa.,  in  the  Lower  Connellsville 
region,  has  been  put  in  full  blast  since  the  first 
of  the  month  by  the  firing  of  200  additional  ovens. 

The  J.  P.  O’Neill  Coal  Company  will  shortly  open 
another  retail  yard  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  where  it 
already  has  two  plants.  The  new  yard  will  have 
ground  and  overhead  storage  for  8,000  to  10,000  tons. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  has  been  taking  a  rest 
cure  at  an  Indianapolis  sanitarium,  is  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  enable  him  to  leave  that  institution  a  few 
days  ago. 

Captain  George  M.  Rhoades,  who  was  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  all  the  building  operations  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Company.  His  headquarters  will  be  at 
Lansford,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Gardner,  formerly  with  the  Virginian  Rail¬ 
way  and  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  been 
appointed  Hampton  Roads  agent  for  the  White  Oak 
Coal  Co.  and  will  soon  move  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  Norfolk  to  Newport  News. 

The  coal  trade  was  not  strongly  represented  at  the 
affair  in  Toledo  on  July  4,  the  only  familiar  trade 
name  that  we  noticed  among  those  mentioned  in 
many  reports  being  that  of  Dawson  Coleman,  who 
was  one  of  a  party  that  went  out  with  President 
Vauclain  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  a 
private  car. 

A  consular  report  from  Norway  says  that  Spitz- 
bergen  coal  began  arriving  previous  to  May  17,  after 
having  been  discontinued  during  the  winter  when 
Arctic  ice  fields  cut  the  island  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  that  regular  shipments  are  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  summer.  Increased  mining  activ¬ 
ities  by  Norwegian  interests  in  Spitzbergen  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

Steamships  sailing  from  New  York  last  week  car¬ 
ried  nearly  7,000  passengers,  the  bulk  of  whom  were 
foreigners  who  have  been  working  in  coal  mines, 
steel  mills,  factories,  outdoor  construction  jobs,  etc., 
and  are  now  returning  to  their  old  homes  for  longer 
or  shorter  stays.  The  outward  flow  is  growing 
larger  week  by  week,  as  the  number  of  passenger¬ 
carrying  ships  in  service  increases. 

“We  Welcome  Fair  Competition”  is  the  title  of 
a  circular  just  issued  by  the  Portable  Machinery 
Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  the  Scoop 
Conveyor.  It  briefly  describes  the  basis  for  its  al¬ 
legation  that  one  concern  has  copied  and  is  trying 
to  market  an  imitation  of  the  Scoop  Conveyor.  As 
there  is  suit  now  pending  for  infringement  of  rights, 
the  circular  warns  possible  customers  of  portable 
conveyors  against  purchasing  the  imitation. 

Although  the  Fuel  Administration  is  still  officially 
in  existence,  and  will  be  until  the  issuance  of  the 
peace  proclamation  by  the  President,  it  ceased  to 
function  entirely  at  the  end  of  June,  Congress  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  many  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
Administration’s  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  began  on  July  1.  Congress  also  refused  to 
appropriate  $40,000  asked  for  by  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  in  connection  with  its  statistical  work,  but  the 
Survey’s  weekly  report  covering  coal  production  for 
the  week  ending  July  5  was  issued  as  usual,  so  evi¬ 
dently  there  are  other  funds  available  for  continuing 
this  valuable  compilation  of  figures. 
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A  Notable  Old  Residence. 

The  New  York  Times. 

Few  residences  on  Manhattan  Island  have  had  such 
an  interesting  history  as  the  old  Brevoort  mansion 
on  lower  Fifth  Avenue.  Situated  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  that  thoroughfare  and  Ninth  street,  it  sug¬ 
gests,  as  it  did  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  the  quiet  dignity  and  social  elegance  of  New 
York  aristocratic  life  long  ago. 

Built  just  prior  to  1840  by  Henry  Brevoort,  son  of 
Henry  Brevoort,  whose  farm  extended  east  beyond 
Fourth  avenue,  it  was  the  scene  on  February  24, 
1840,  of  the  most  magnificent  masked  ball  ever  seen 
up  to  that  time  in  this  country.  In  1849  Mr.  Brevoort 
died,  and  early  in  1850  Henry  C.  De  Rham  purchased 
the  house  for  his  home.  He  paid,  as  recorded  by 
Philip  Hone  in  his  diary  of  old  New  York,  $57,000, 
regarded  as  a  good  price  for  a  private  home  at  that 
time. 

The  property  remained  in  the  De  Rham  family 
until  a  few  days  ago,  when  it  was  bought  by  George 
F.  Baker,  Jr.,  whose  wife  is  the  great-granddaughter 
of  the  builder  of  the  house.  The  return  of  the  vener¬ 
able  house  to  a  twentieth  century  descendant  of  the 
original  Brevoort  farm  owners  is  an  interesting 
incident  in  the  vagaries  of  real  estate  changes  on 
Manhattan  Island.  It  is  now  assessed  at  $205,000. 

The  De  Rham  family  during  the  sixty-nine  years 
of  ownership  have  occupied  the  house  as  their  city 
home,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  will 
move  in  the  near  future  from  Madison  Avenue,  near 
Thirty-eighth  street,  to  the  ancient  residence. 

The  masked  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  Brevoort  in 
1840  was  a  social  event  which  was  talked  of  by  the 
guests  for  years  afterward.  Philip  Hone,  who  was 
Mayor  of  the  city  in  1826,  went  in  the  costume  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  in  describing  the  affair  he 
gives  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  names,  comprising 
the  social  elite  of  the  day,  with  the  costumes  worn 
by  each  person.  In  speaking  of  the  house  he  says : 

“The  mansion  of  our  entertainers  is  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  such  a  display  than  any  other  in  the  city, 
and  everything  which  host  and  hostess  could  do 
in  preparing  and  arranging,  in  receiving  their  guests 
and  making  them  feel  a  full  warrant  and  assurance 
of  welcome  was  done  to  the  topmost  round  of  elegant 
hospitality.  Mrs.  Brevoort,  in  particular,  by  her 
kind  and  courteous  deportment,  threw  a  charm  over 
the  splendid  pageant  which  would  have  been  in¬ 
complete  without  it.” 

[Editor's  Note: — Those  acquainted  with  the  trade 
today  need  no  introduction  to  the  name  Brevoort. 
Those  of  the  older  generation  will  remember  the 
firm  of  Richmond  Talbot  &  De  Rham,  predecessors 
of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co.  The  new  purchaser  is  a 
director  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Company  and  other 
corporations  identified  with  the  trade.  Thus  the  old 
mansion  in  what  may  be  considered  New  York’s 
Belgravia  is  associated  with  three  notable  trade 
names.] 


Big  Plans  Still  Nebulous. 

Recently  an  illustrated  article  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Sunday  papers  relative  to  a  $200,000,000  pro¬ 
ject  to  improve  the  harbor  facilities  at  New  York. 
It  was  stated  that  detailed  plans  to  this  effect  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  presidents  of  the  Jersey 
Central  and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads,  and  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  announced,  among  other  things,  that  a  coal  stor¬ 
age  of  1,200,000  tons  had  been  provided  for  on  the 
area  to  be  acquired  southwest  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  along  with  coal  docks  alone  affording  space 
for  fifty  500-foot  ships  at  one  time — a  little  matter 
of  five  miles  of  coal-dock  frontage. 

Upon  inquiry,  we  learn  -that  the  plans  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  officials  named,  but  their  “approval” 
extended  only  to  the  point  of  saying  that  they  looked 
good.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  railroad  com¬ 
pany  is  authorizing  $200,000,000  improvements  at 
this .  time,  or  even  offering  to  go  halves  on  the 
proposition. 


Any  man  can  lie,  but  it  requires  constant  practice 
to  do  it  successfully. 
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H.  B.  W.  HAFF 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Miners'  Agent  and  Shipper  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 
and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 

MARIETTA  SMOKELESS  COAL 


Especially  Adapted  for  Steamship  and  Factory  Use;  Capacity:  1 ,000,000  Tons  Annually 
STEAMSHIP  BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  AT  SHORTEST  NOTICE 

European  Agent:  JAMES  DOWIE  &  COMPANY,  50  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


Member  of  the  Whofc  vale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVESi 

Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Lorain  and  Sandusky,  0. 


SHIPPERS  of 


Georges  Creek 
Big  Vein  Cumberland 


and 


J,  M.  LEONARD.  Sales  Manager.  90  Wtit  Street  New  York 


West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  and  Coke 


W.  E.  McCAULEY.  Resident  Manager, 
601  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore  Md. 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  $  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Mam  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  al  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


The  Coal  Field  Directory  is  on  Sale  and  Can  Be  Seen  al  Office  of  “Saward’s  Journal 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

W.  A.  Marshall  returned  last  Thursday  from  a 
ten  days’  visit  to  Central  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Western  Maryland  District. 

W.  H.  Macurda,  New  York  representative  of  the 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  has  been  spending  the 
week  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions. 

L.  C.  Behrmann,  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  wlpD 
has  been  suffering  from  ptomaine  poisoning,  was  out 
last  Saturday  for  the  first  time  in  about  a  month. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  a  one-day  tournament  at  the  Essex  County 
Country  Club,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

C.  M.  Barnett,  vice-president  of  the  General  Coal 
Co.,  24  Broad  street,  who  has  been  traveling  in 
South  America  for  several  months,  is  expected 
back  early  in  August. 

J.  J.  Ferranto,  who  was  connected  with  the  local 
office  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.  for  about  eight  years, 
has  resigned  his  position  with  that  house  to  become 
manager  of  the  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation  and  the 
East  River  Transportation  Co.,  of  24  State  street. 

The  name  of  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  being 
put  on  a  number  of  signs  as  well  as  on  a  number 
of  the  structures  themselves  at  various  yards  recently 
taken  over,  so  that  the  public  is  quite  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  the  name  of  this  organization. 

Many  in  the  trade  speak  of  duplication  of  orders. 
To  what  extent  has  this  been  effected?  How  much 
of  a  reduction  in  apparent  value  of  business  will 
ensue  when  some  of  the  orders  now  on  the  books 
have  been  filled?  This  is  a  feature  that  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  at  least. 

Commissioner  McChord,  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  will  hold  a  hearing  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  next  Monday,  beginning  at  10 
A.  M„  in  the  case  filed  last  spring  by  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  tidewater  demurrage  rate  and  a 
refund  of  some  of  the  payments  made  early  in  the 
year. 


Joggins  Drops  Into  Verse. 

Our  old  friend  Joggins  was  interested  in  the  re¬ 
minder  of  old-time  songs  and  singers  appearing  in 
last  week’s  issue,  and  the  reference  to  Old  Hoss 
Hoey  particularly  impressed  him.  “He  was  quite  a 
comedy  in  himself,”  it  was  remarked,  “and  yet  not 
a  mere  clown  by  any  means,  for  his  business  acumen 
showed  in  the  affairs  of  the  partnership  of  Evans  & 
Hoey,  which  was  quite  an  enterprise  for  those  days.” 
With  this  introduction  he  warmed  up  to  his  theme 
and  continued : 

“And  the  song  ‘The  Man  Who  Broke  the  Bank  at 
Monte  Carlo’ ;  wasn’t  that  somewhat  of  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  a  popular  classic?  As  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  it  went  something  like  this”;  and  with  quite 
an  effort  and  considerable  erasing  and  rewriting  he 
produced  these  lines  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope : 
I’ve  just  got  back  to  Paris, 

From  the  sunny  southern  shore, 

I  went  to  Monte  Carlo  just  to 
Raise  my  winter’s  rent — 

Dame  Fortune  smiled  upon  me 
As  she  never  smiled  before 
And  now  I  have  such  lots  of  money 
I’m  a  gent. 

As  I  walk  along  the  Bois  de  Boulonge 
With  an  independent  air 
You  can  hear  the  folks  declare 
He  must  be  a  millionaire 
You  can  hear  them  sigh  and  wish  to  die 
You  can  see  them  wink  the  other  eye 
At  the  man  who  broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo. 
“Notice  those  words  ‘Such  lots  of  money  I’m  a 
gent,”  he  said,  as  he  passed  the  pieces  of  paper  over 
to  us ;  “doesn’t  that  show  in  itself  quite  a  careful 
selection  of  phraseology?  Money  can  make  a  gent, 
if  not  a  gentleman.  Nowadays,  when  many  of  our 
songs  are  composed  by  foreigners  whose  knowledge 
of  English  is  extremely  limited,  and  the  main  idea 
is  to  merely  get  a  jingle,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall 
some  of  the  lines  of  past  years,  as  they  really  seem 
to  convey  an  intelligent  impression.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Announcement  comes  from  London  that  the  new 
steamers  now  being  constructed  by  the  Cunard  Line 
will  be  oil  burners. 

Coal  operators  are  endeavoring  to  retain  by 
private  subscription  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  Bureau  in  Fairmont.  Other  com¬ 
munity  industrial  interests  are  asked  to  assist. 

The  repair  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railway  at  Reading,  Pa.,  which  had  been  working 
44  hours  a  week,  were  placed  on  a  48-hour  basis 
this  week  in  order  to  hasten  the  repair  of  rolling 
stock,  especially  coal  cars. 

As  showing  that  the  coal  shortage  is  literally 
world-wide  and  exists  in  the  antipodes  as  well  as 
on  this  side  of  the  globe,  a  report  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  says  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  announced 
that  the  country  is  750,000  tons  short  in  its  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Navy  is  equipping  itself  with  coal  barges  with 
a  view  to  making  itself  independent  of  local  steve¬ 
doring  arrangements  at  the  ports  where  most  of  the 
vessels  are  coaled,  a  number  of  such  craft  having 
been  built  at  Newport  and  distributed  to  Hampton 
Roads  and  New  York. 

Evidently  Government  -control  in  Great  Britain 
is  working  out  the  same  as  in  this  country,  for  a 
dispatch  from  London  to  one  of  the  dailies  says 
that  the  English  railroads  are  being  operated  at  such 
an  amazing  loss  that  the  Government  fears  to  dis¬ 
close  the  real  figures. 

Ambassador  Page,  back  from  Italy,  says  that  coal 
is  the  greatest  need  of  that  country  at  the  present 
time.  “If  the  factories  can  get  coal  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions,  the  people  will  get  back  to  work,”  he  states. 
“The  whole  situation  resolves  itself  into  finding  a 
solution  to  <he  problem  of  resuming  operations  in 
the  factories.” 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  arranging  for  a  national 
first-aid  tournament  to  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  on 
September  30  and  October  1.  Demonstrations  in 
mine  rescue  work  and  the  treatment  of  injured  work¬ 
men  will  be  given  by  teams  from  all  of  the  principal 
coal-producing  States,  and  prizes  will  be  given  to 
those  showing  the  greatest  proficiency. 

E.  O.  Schermerhorn,  eastern  sales  agent  of  Will¬ 
iams  &  Peters,  with  office  at  Boston,  is  away  from 
the  city  on  a  vacation,  as  is  also  H.  P.  Myers,  eastern 
sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co., 
with  office  in  the  same  city.  R.  L.  Wallace,  sales 
agent  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  is  another  of  the 
Boston  coal  men  away  at  this  time  enjoying  them¬ 
selves. 

The  proposed  increase  of  six  shillings  a  ton  in 
the  price  of  all  coal  mined  in  Great  Britain,  which 
the  Government  announced  would  go  into  effect  on 
July  16,  has  been  postponed  until  July  21,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  miners’  leaders,  who  assert  that  it  is 
unnecessary  and  is  part  of  a  plan  of  the  mine  owners 
and  the  conservative  element  in  the  Government  to 
discredit  the  Nationalization  plan. 

On  State  street,  Boston,  opposite  the  Custom 
House,  an  unsual  but  no  doubt  welcome  sign  to  the 
effect  that  a  new  office  building  is  to  be  erected,  is 
seen.  In  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  office  space  is  very 
scarce  and  it  seems  evident  that  despite  the  high 
cost  of  building  something  important  along  this  line 
will  be  undertaken  in  many  cities  ere  long,  as  there 
are  prosperous  concerns  prepared  to  pay  almost  any 
price  for  suitable  accommodations. 

Much  is  heard  of  the  campaign  relative  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  oil.  While  Providence  has  been  hard 
hit  in  this  respect,  we  find  that  the  same  comparative 
volume  of  business  has  not  been  achieved  elsewhere 
and  the  idea  is  expressed  that  very  likely  the  oil 
interests,  instead  of  seeking  an  opening  where  the 
margin  is  more  or  less  narrow,  will  make  a  drive 
for  business  in  foreign  ports  where  coal  now  com¬ 
mands  such  extreme  prices.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  coal  man  has  assurances 
from  a  friend  in  the  oil  business  that  a  year  and  a 
half  will  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  price  at 
which  crude  oil  is  offered  in  this  country. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

Secretary  George  H.  Bortz,  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co., 
came  up  from  headquarters  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  this 
week  and  paid  a  visit  to  Manager  W.  E.  Auld,  of  the 
Buffalo  office. 

The  steamer  IV.  T.  Snyder,  Jr.,  this  week  loaded 
a  cargo  of  13,416  net  tons  of  anthracite  at  the  D.,  L. 
&  W.  dock  for  Superior,  the  largest  shipped  from 
here  this  season. 

Some  very  big  inquiries  for  bituminous  have  been 
received  by  Buffalo  jobbers  lately.  One  of  500,000 
tons  to  be  delivered  in  Philadelphia  and  another  for 
export  are  reported.  Nobody  seems  to  care  about 
such  business. 

Harry  Aird,  of  the  Canadian  Import  Co.,  Montreal, 
paid  this  market  one  of  his  occasional  visits  last 
week.  He  complains  that  the  movement  of  coal  by 
water  from  Ohio  to  the  St.  Lawrence  is  subject  to 
great  delay,  boats  being  detained  everywhere.  For 
all  that  the  shipments  have  been  heavy  so  far  this 
season. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  was  held  on  Monday,  July  14,  to  confer 
with  the  officers  of  the  National  Association,  who 
included  President  Noah  H.  Swayne  2d,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  George  H.  Merryweather,  and  Managing- 
Director  George  H.  Cushing.  The  attendance  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  local  body. 
The  visitors,  together  with  Vice-President  C.  L. 
Couch,  of  the  National  Association,  went  to  Toronto 
and  held  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  with  the  Ontario 
wholesalers,  inviting  them  to  join  that  body,  which 
every  attendant  of  the  meeting  proceeded  to  do.  A 
local  association  is  to  be  formed.  Next  month  a 
similar  visit  will  be  made  to  Montreal. 


New  Offices  at  Indiana,  Pa. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  coal  interests  will  be  located  at  Indiana, 
Pa.,  and  construction  work  on  a  $250,000  office 
building  has  been  started.  The  new  building  will 
be  a  three-story  structure  and  will  be  constructed  of 
brick  and  stone.  It  will  be  constructed  on  the  for¬ 
mer  site  of  the  Indiana  Auditorium. 

Another  coal  company  to  locate  offices  at  Indiana, 
Pa.,  is  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation, 
which  will  erect  a  modern  office  building  as  soon  as 
the  corporation  officials  can  decide  upon  a  location. 
Indiana  is  the  producing  center  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  interests,  and  is  considered 
the  most  suitable  point  for  the  general  offices. 


WANTED. 


Will  buy  lease  and  equipment  of  operat¬ 
ing  mine,  producing  fifty  to  three  hundred 
tons  per  day  in  Pennsylvania,  Northern 
West  Virginia  or  No.  8  Ohio.  Give  detailed 
description,  seam  of  coal  and  particulars  of 
equipment  with  lowest  cash  price.  No 
Brokers.  Robert  Francis,  240  Oliver  Build¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Salesman  or  Purchasing  Agent — Connec¬ 
tion  solicited  with  reliable  concerns  by  one 
of  fifteen  years’  experience,  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  between  New  York  and 
Boston  markets,  as  seller;  also  field  ex¬ 
perience  as  buyer  in  the  bituminous  regions. 
Highest  references.  Strict  confidences  ex¬ 
changed.  Address  “Box  11,”  care  of  Sa- 
ward’s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE 

A  brand  new  three  ton  dump  body  coal 
wagon  made  by  J.  Kramer  &  Sons, 
Water  Street,  New  York,  Reason  for 
selling  wagon  too  high  for  our  pocket. 
Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Lucien  Hill,  sales  manager  of  the  Wright-Gibson 
Co.,  68  William  Street,  spent  the  week  in  Central 
Pennsylvania. 


L.  G.  McCrum,  general  manager  of  W.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Co.,  was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from 
Philadelphia. 


The  Dooley-Weston-Shuler  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a 
new  concern  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  will  take  over 
several  yards  formerly  under  separate  ownership. 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  Chicago,  111* 


D.  de  L.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1427  Whitehall 


Write  us  lor  prices  on  all 
standard  grades  ol 

ANTHRACITE  and 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 


EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

PIPER’S  SONMAN 


PERCY  HEILNER  &  SON 

Since  1854 

PHILADELPHIA,  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  SPRINGFIELD  *  READING  BOSTON  CINCINNATI 

17  Battery  Place  Stearns  Building  Colonial  Trust  Building  4  Post  Office  Square  Union  Trust  Building 


KENNETH  W.  McNEIL,  PRESIDENT  WILLIS  G.  TOWNES,  V.-P.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 

THE  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL  &  SONS  CO. 


ANTHRACITE  C1  Ck  A  ¥  BITUMINOUS 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS  N  Y.  phones  |  7*4*  \  BOWLING  GREEN 

IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  1  7848  i 

General  Office:  McNEIL  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

General  Sales  Office  1  Broadway,  New  York  Paris  Office  147  Avenue  Malakoff  London  Office  81  Grace  Church  St. 


FOUNDED  1835  i 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  H A YNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


From  Central 


6  6 


Pennsylvania  Region — a 


PORTAGE  COAL” 

high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  steam  coal.  Georges  Creek  (Md.)  High  Grade  Steam  Coal, 
steam  coal.  We  have  the  coat,  awaiting  your  order,  and  can  ship  immediately. 


Also  West  Virginia  gas  and 


JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Street  SHIPPERS  


Johnstown,  Pa. 

J.  N.  Crichton,  Sec.  Xrcas. 
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With  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants.  INCOME  TAX  INJUSTICE. 


Cities  Tell  of  Conditions  and  Give  Their  Views  Regarding  Future — 
Uniformly  Light  and  Deliveries  Held  Up  by  Slow  Receipts. 


Dealers  in  Various 

Anthracite  Stocks 

The  following  comment  on  trade  conditions  was 
written  by  representative  retail  dealers  at  the  several 
cities  named : 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Stove  and  egg  coal  is  coming  in  very  slowly  indeed. 
All  of  the  dealers  in  the  city  have  more  orders  than 
they  have  coal  to  fill  them.  Inquiries  indicate  that 
without  taking  further  orders,  the  dealers  could  keep 
their  equipment  busy  until  October. 

We  note  advertisements  running  in  the  papers,  ad¬ 
vising  the  public  to  buy  early.  We  believe  that  this 
is  entirely  unnecessary  and  that  a  campaign  to  get 
coal  forward  would  be  more  to  the  point  at  the 
present  time.  In  fact,  this  campaign  of  “buying 
early”  is  tending  to  stampede  the  public  and  bring 
about  a  scare  that  is  of  considerable  annoyance  to 
the  dealers,  without  doing  any  good  to  the  public. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

General  business  in  this  city  in  our  line  is  very 
dull,  there  being  very  little  demand,  and  we  think 
most  of  the  dealers  have  their  orders  filled  where 
the  customers  will  accept  the  delivery,  with  the 
exception  of  some  special  coals  like  Jeddo,  Lehigh, 
Franklin,  or  some  coal  of  that  nature. 

The  stocks  of  coal  generally  are  large.  In  fact, 
several  dealers  are  considering  the  cancelling  of 
shipments  because  of  their  inability  to  store  any 
more  stock.  Personally,  that  is  our  own  condition, 
although  we  believe  that  the  fall  and  winter  will 
cause  us  considerable  trouble  in  the  way  of  receiving 
shipments.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  will  be  unable  to  produce  sufficient  coal  to  take 
care  of  the  demands.  Neither  will  the  railroad  be 
able  to  handle  the  business  under  normal  conditions. 

Our  deliveries  up  to  the  first  of  July  have  been 
practically  the  same  as  a  year  ago  to  that  date, 
but  last  year  we  had  a  surplus  of  orders  with  an 
insufficient  amount  of  coal  to  take  care  of  them, 
while  this  year  the  situation  seems  to  be  reversed. 
We  know  that  in  many  places  the  dealers  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  coal  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  orders  that  they  have.  It  would 
seem  that  our  local  condition  was  rnuch  better  in 
that  respect  than  in  many  other  places  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

However,  we  look  forward  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  a  sufficient  supply  to  take  care  of 
the  winter  business. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Our  receipts  of  domestic  sizes  are  averaging  about 
the  same  as  usual  at  this  season  of  year.  The 
family  demand  has  been  very  active,  and  our  orders 
at  this  date  exceed  those  of  a  normal  year.  We 
could  use  more  of  all  sizes  therefore,  except  pea, 
the  demfend  for  which  has  fallen  to  about  two-thirds 
of  our  usual  requirements. 

The  factory  or  steam  trade  is  showing  greater 
improvement  as  the  season  advances. 

We  look  for  a  very  active  business  for  the  balance 
of  this  year,  with  a  possible  shortage  at  times  in  the 
popular  sizes. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

Our  filling-in  orders  for  winter  use  of  customers 
are  in  considerably  better  shape  than  last  year  at  this 
time ;  this  being  due  to  our  stocking  up  to  the  capacity 
of  our  yard  in  March  and  early  April,  when  inde¬ 
pendent  coal  was  moving  freely.  The  railroad  con¬ 
trolled  coal,  however,  has  been  moving  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  very  slowly  since  April  first  and  those  dealers 
who  have  been  depending  on  this  supply  exclusively 
are  in  bad  shape. 

This  refers  particularly  to  the  e'gg  and  stove  sizes, 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  buy  in  any  quantity. 
On  bituminous  coal  we  have  felt  no  restriction  as 
yet  and  have  free  offers  on  all  grades. 

The  retail  trade  for  household  consumption  is  very 
sluggish  and  we  estimate  is  considerably  below  what 
it  has  been  in  normal  years  and,  of  course,  far  below 
last  year  at  this  time. 


The  outlook,  therefore,  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
commences  to  look  very  serious,  as  almost  all  coal, 
as  usual,  is  moving  to  New  England  and  the  West 
and  will  be  allotted  to  this  district,  we  presume, 
only  after  December  first,  when  too  late  to  help  us 
materially.  We  smile  when  we  read  the  big  adver¬ 
tisements  advising  people  to  place  their  orders  now, 
as  all  yards  in  this  vicinity  are  practically  empty 
and  with  new  stock  coming  only  in  driblets. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

For  some  time  past  coal  orders  have  been  coming 
in  very  slowly,  but  we  note  a  tendency  toward  im¬ 
provement.  Our  stock  on  hand  is  below  normal  and 
we  certainly  feel  that  unless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  situation  both  as  regards  to  the  public  placing 
their  orders  and  an  increase  in  the  coal  shipments, 
their  will  be  trouble  next  winter. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Coal  is  coming  to  Hackensack  very  slowly  indeed, 
particularly  in  the  prepared  sizes.  While  we  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  stock  of  the  other  dealers,  yet  it 
is  our  belief  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  coal  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hackensack  dealers  at  this  time. 

Since  July  1  orders  have  come  in  freely,  due 
largely,  we  think,  to  the  advertising  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Coal  orders  are  coming  in  freely  for  July  delivery. 
May  and  June  were  very,  very  dull. 

We  are  having  some  trouble  getting  anthracite 
coal.  We  are  getting  a  good  supply  of  bituminous 
coal. 

We  expect  coal  to  advance,  as  we  are  quite  sure 
there  is  going  to  be  a  big  car  shortage. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albany  is  one  of  those  cheerful  towns  where 
“nothing  ever  happens.”  By  that  we  mean  there  is 
a  sort  of  dead  level  of  business.  We  never  have 
excessive  prosperity  and,  per  contra,  we  never  have 
excessive  depression.  The  principal  industry  is  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  political  employees  die 
only  occasionally  and  rarely  (under  our  beneficent 
civil  service  laws)  resign.  The  business  of  running 
the  State  government  is  an  increasing  one,  and  this 
means  consistent  customers  for  coal — who  can 
usually  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

Thus  far  this  season  we  have  had  plenty  of  all 
sizes.  The  average  merchant  would  not  know  what 
a  premium  looks  like  if  he  saw  it  walking  down  the 
street.  He  never  worries  about  the  future,  despite 
the  splendid  advertising  of  the  N.  C.  A. 

We  are  still  suffering  from  an  over-supply  of  dis¬ 
tributors.  This  means  uneconomical  handling  and 
cross-hauling.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  a 
decrease. 

We  are  getting  the  margin  allowed  by  the  Fuel 
Administrator  and  it  is  satisfactory.  While  there  is 
an  occasional  “rift  within  the  lute,”  yet  the  feeling 
among  the  members  of  the  trade  is  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  business. 

The  public  have  taken  nearly  the  normal  amount 
of  coal  this  season  to  date.  Our  local  association 
has  undertaken  “community  advertising”  in  an  effort 
to  get  people  to  “buy  now,”  and  we  feel  the  effort 
has  been  wise  and  resultful. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  points  out 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  anthracite  miners'  certificates  would  help 
the  hard  coal  situation.  Very  likely  such  would  be 
the  case,  but  we  surmise  that  it  would  be  about  as 
difficult  to  secure  favorable  action  in  that  regard 
as  it  would  be  to  augment  the  general  labor  supply 
by  permitting  the  immigration  of  Chinese.  The 
attitude  of  the  labor  organizations  is  something  that 
has  to  be  very  carefully  considered  nowadays. 


Supreme  Court  Decision  to  Be  Invoked  by 
Coal  Mining  Interests. 

Chicago,  July  17. — An  income  tax  injustice  of  a 
most  flagrant  character,  of  which  the  coal,  lumber 
and  other  trades  are  heavy  sufferers,  is  going  to  be 
remedied  soon,  according  to  the  secretary  of  one  of 
our  leading  coal  producing  organizations,  now  that 
the  war  is  over  and  resistance  to  the  payment  of 
discriminatory  and  unjust  income  war  taxes  is  not 
likely  to  be  considered  as  unpatriotic  or  as  an  effort 
to  withhold  from  Uncle  Sam  that  wjiich  is  vital  to 
his  safety  in  time  of  great  national  peril. 

“The  decision  by  Justice  McKenna,  Justices  Bran- 
deis  and  Clarke  concurring,  in  the  Lynch  &  Turrish 
land  case,  handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
on  June  3,  1918,  set  up  very  clearly  the  doctrine  that 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  invested  capital  is  not 
income,”  said  he.  “It  also  logically  follows  the  de¬ 
preciation  in  values  is  depletion  in  the  capital  ac¬ 
count.  The  Internal  Revenue  Department  has  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  recognize  these  facts  or  to  be 
governed  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  cited,  and 
operators  have  not,  during  the  war  period,  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  stand  their  ground  with  this  decision  as 
a  defense  to  refusal  to  pay. 

“What  would  Judge  Landis  have  said  to  a  coal 
‘baron’  that  had  refused  to  pay  income  war  taxes 
while  the  heat  of  the  military  contest  with  the 
Kaiser  was  on,  even  though  the  said  ‘baron’  could 
produce  a  perfectly  good  Supreme  Court  decision  as 
the  basis  of  his  refusal?  Indeed,  what  wouldn’t  the 
judge  have  said?  The  result  was  that  no  coal  man 
big  enough  to  test  out  the  coal  operators’  rights 
under  the  income  tax  law  would  assume  the  risk  of 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn  by  the  eccentric, 
irascible,  although  patriotic  jurist. 

“Now  it  is  wholly  different.  The  war  is  over.  The 
law  is  the  law,  and  a  Supreme  Court  decision  can 
be  invoked  to  the  application  of  a  law  without  court¬ 
ing  the  charge  of  being  disloyal  or  lacking  in  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  large  appreciation  in  the  values  of  mining 
property,  leaseholds,  equipment,  etc.,  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  two  years  or  more,  -will  not,  it 
is  believed,  be  much  longer  accounted  income  and 
taxed  accordingly. 

An  appraisal  and  adjustment  committee  of  some 
kind,  with  coal  trade  representation  on  it,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  appointed  and  re-appraisals  on  income-pro¬ 
ducing  property  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  tax¬ 
able  period.  This  is  what  should  be  done  if  indus¬ 
tries  like  coal  and  lumber  are  to  be  treated  fairly. 

“The  coal  industry  must  agitate,,  educate  and  de¬ 
fend  its  rights  in  the  courts.  The  Lynch  &  Turrish 
decision  must  be  invoked,  and  when  appraisal  ma¬ 
chinery  is  set  up,  as  I  have  suggested,  a  competent 
coal  man  should  be  named  to  serve  in  this  relation, 
as  the  oil  industry  is  even  now  being  dealt  with  in 
taxation  matters  by  Internal  Revenue  Department 
agencies  directed  in  part  by  a  capable  oil  man.” 


High  Costs  Abroad. 

Coal  men  who  are  contemplating  a  trip  abroad 
would  do  well  to  carry  a  bankroll  of  more  than 
ordinary  proportions,  as  we  hear  that  meals  at  eight 
and  ten  dollars  each  are  quite  the  ordinary  thing  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  one  writer  states  that  the  check 
for  one’s  meal  in  Paris  looks  like  the  rent  bill,  and 
only  frogs’  legs  are  to  be  considered  as  a  cheap 
item.  They  seem  to  be  plentiful  enough. 

Hotels  in  the  French  capital  which  used  to  ask 
two  dollars  a  day  for  room  and  meals  are  now 
charging  eight  dollars  a  day  for  the  room  without 
any  meals,  and  very  ordinary  rooms  are  as  high  as 
twenty  dollars  a  day.  Even  in  small  places  a  charge 
of  five  cents  for  the  use  of  a  napkin  and  ten  cents 
for  the  use  of  knife  and  fork  is  sometimes  made. 
An  extra  charge  for  either  water  or  wine  is  also 
made  by  some  hotel  proprietors.  Laundry  bills  are 
high  because  of  the  scarcity  of  soap. 


Talk  is  cheap,  and  so  are  Thrift  Stamps,  but  the 
similarity  ends  there. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Soft  coal  production  passed  the  10,000, 000- 
ton  mark  the  first  full  week  in  July.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  such  a  figure  had  been 
achieved  since  early  in  tthe  year,  and  the 
chart  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  shows 
a  very  sharp  upward  turn  as  a  result  thereof. 
After  continuing  on  a  steady  basis  with  an 
upward  tendency  there  is  now  a  change  in 
the  right  direction  which  certainly  “looks  like 
business,”  getting  back  to  the  corresponding 
period  in  1917,  even  though  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  1918  record. 

This  is  gratifying  to  the  trade,  as  it  had 
been  thought  that  the  July  4th  celebrations 
might  have  had  more  of  a  result  than  they 
did  on  the  activities  of  the  succeeding  week, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trade  has  run 
true  to  form  in  this  respect,  the  week  after 
the  4th  showing  an  upturn  three  times  in 
succession. 

It  is  reported  quite  generally  that  new 
buyers  and  those  holding  contracts  as  well 
have  been  taking  coal  more  freely  since  the 
first  of  July.  It  is  evident  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  National  Coal  Association  has  had 
a  beneficial  effect  in  arousing  some  of  the 
reluctant  ones  among  the  soft  coal  consumers. 
This  is  much  to  be  desired,  even  though  at 
the  same  time  it  is  well  to  allay  apprehension 
among-  the  consumers  of  domestic  anthracite. 

o 

In  its  broader  aspects  the  bituminous  trade 
continues  without  material  change,  although 
in  some  quarters  of  the  Eastern  market  more 
easing  off  has  occurred  this  week,  largely 
because  of  the  strike  talk  that  is  in  the  air. 
There  are  so  many  strikes  and  rumors  of 
strikes  that  some  people  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  less  tonnage  will  be  actually  used 
than  the  generally  accepted  belief  indicates, 
and  hence  they  think  that  there  may  be  coal 
enough  to  go  around  after  all.  Against  this 
can  be  said  that  while  labor  unrest  is  preva¬ 
lent  to  a  lamentable  degree,  the  pressure  for 
production  is  so  great  in  many  lines  that  a 
settlement  is  arrived  at  rather  promptly  as  a 
rule.  We  don’t  hear  so  much  as  we  did  years 
ago  about  determination  “to  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.” 

The  strike  of  certain  of  the  employes  of  the 
American-owned  vessels  in  the  ocean-going 
trade  has  interfered  with  shipments,  both  local 
and  foreign.  While  the  harbor  strike  of  some 
months  ago  resulted  in  a  settlement  which 
still  holds  good,  the  large  tugs  of  certain 


companies,  those  doing  outside  work,  so- 
called,  are  affected  by  the  strike  of  ocean¬ 
going  vessels,  and  thus  shipments  around 
Cape  Cod  as  well  as  the  more  extended 
coastwise  movements  are  seriously  hampered. 

As  much  of  the  export  business  is  in  for¬ 
eign  bottoms,  the  offshore  movement  is  still 
large,  but  at  Hampton  Roads  the  local  tugs 
have  refused  to  dock  ocean  vessels,  and,  as 
comparatively  few  captains  are  inclined  to  risk 
going  alongside  the  piers  under  their  own 
power,  the  trade  is  being  considerably  inter¬ 
fered  with  down  there.  Naturally,  the 
bunker  business  has  been  curtailed,  and  em¬ 
bargoes  against  the  coal-loading  ports  have 
had  an  unsettling  effect  in  some  fields,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  producing  gas  coal. 

Business  news  generally  is  favorable.  The 
prompt  recoveries  from  the  slumps  that  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  Wall  Street  show  the 
resiliency  of  sentiment  in  financial  quarters. 
The  situation  there  is  much  different  than  it 
was  following  the  close  of  the  war-boom  per¬ 
iod  in  the  winter  of  1916-17,  when  each  de¬ 
cline  seemed  to  merely  pave  the  way  for  an¬ 
other  drop. 

Coal  consumption  is  increasing,  and  should 
there  be  more  certainty  of  getting  work  done 
without  excessive  costs,  without  interruptions 
and  new  demands,  which  seem  to  be  insepar¬ 
able  from  undertakings  of  the  day,  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  country  at  large  would  be  on  a 
much  broader  basis.  Yet,  withal,  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves  that  conditions  here 
are  not  as  bad  as  they  are  in  Europe.  Even 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  growth  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  in  recent  years  has  been 
such  as  to  preclude  the  need  of  a  change  that 
was  appropriate  enough  in  certain  continental 
countries,  the  attitude  of  labor  must  be  dis¬ 
tressing  to  those  who  undertake  to  apply  any 
patriotic  sentiment  to  their  business  affairs. 
How  can  a  country  expect  to  progress,  they 
may  well  ask,  when  the  working  classes  as¬ 
sume  such  an  attitude? 

A  peculiar  degree  of  stubbornness  and  ill- 
humor  often  affects  the  British  workingman 
and  the  coal  miners,  as  has  often  been  seen, 
illustrate  this  turn  of  mind  very  definitely. 
Having  secured  one  advance  after  another  in 
wages ;  having  secured  one  reduction  after  an¬ 
other  in  working  time ;  having  secured  com¬ 
pensatory  features  of  various  sorts  and  im¬ 
proved  housing  conditions,  their  cry  is  still 
for  more,  and  the  price  of  coal  has  been  raised 
to  a  figure  that  must  be  considered  astonish¬ 


ing  by  conservative  business  men.  Eviden 
England  will  be  less  of  a  factor  in  the  coal 
business  of  the  world  in  the  future  than  she 
would  ha.ve  been  had  labor  continued  on  a 
more  conservative  basis.  It  would  be  idle, 
of  courser-t©  talk  of  a  “before  the  war”  basis, 
and  such  is  not  our  thought,  but  the  present 
range  of  prices  certainly  makes  a  notable 
difference  in  regard  to  the  export  trade  pos¬ 
sibilities,  improving  our  outlook  in  this  line 
as  the  British  outlook  darkens. 

As  has  happened  so  often  in  the  past,  how¬ 
ever,  the  foreign  demand  for  American  coal 
is  expanding  at  a  time  when  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  take  full  advantage 
of  outside  opportunities  owing  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  requirements  of  home  markets.  The 
ideal  arrangement  would  be  one  which  per¬ 
mitted  our  coal  to  move  abroad  in  larger 
quantities  during  periods  of  dullness  and  de¬ 
pression  like  the  one  experienced  during  the 
late  winter  and  spring. 

Anthracite  distribution  is  proceeding  at  a 
rate  which  promises  to  make  the  situation 
next  winter  less  replete  with  unpleasant  pos¬ 
sibilities  than  some  forecasts  have  indicated. 
It  is  recognized,  as  is  pointed  out  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  another  page,  that  a  heavy  summer 
distribution  to  domestic  consumers  is  the  best 
way  of  avoiding  trouble  when  the  coal-burn¬ 
ing  weather  arrives.  With  the  exception  of 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  there  never 
was  a  season  when  distribution  was  so  well 
advanced.  It  is  true  that  the  tonnage  lags 
behind,  but  the  consumers  do  not  need  all 
of  the  winter’s  requirements  before  the  new 
year  comes  in,  and  experience  shows  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  do  much  more  than  has 
been  done  usually  during  January,  February 
and  March. 

While  winter  operation  and  distribution  is 
by  no  means  so  easily  accomplished  as  is  sum¬ 
mer  distribution,  there  are  periods  of  open 
weather  when  the  difference  is  not  great. 
Summer  traffic  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 
Recent  fogs  have  hampered  vessel  movement 
and  rain  has  caused  some  washout  difficulties, 
while  excessive  water  in  the  mines  will,  no 
doubt,  be  heard  of  for  a  few  weeks  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  long  continued  rainfall. 

Premiums  in  excess  of  $1.00  per  ton  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  heard  of,  but  it  must  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  trade  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  discountenance  activities  along  that 
line,  and  this  goes  so  far  as  to  discourage 
repetition  of  sensational  talk  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  demand  for  egg  and  stove  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  anxious  dealers  to  obtain  a 
supply  thereof.  Shopping  around  is  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  important  interests  to  urge  dealers  to  wait 
their  turn,  assurances  being  given  that  a  fair 
distribution  of  tonnage  will  be  effected,  and 
that  with  economy  in  use  and  replenishment 
from  time  to  time  during  the  winter  there 
will  be  coal  for  all. 

In  such  a  situation  the  dominating  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  certain  few  factors  in  the  hard  coal 
trade  is  a  beneficial  circumstance,  and  the 
fact  that  the  large  interests  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  very  conservative  is  a  benefit  to  the  trade 
as  well  as  to  the  public.  The  stage  was  well 
set  for  a  runaway  market  a  month  ago,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  developed  yet,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  cautious  attitude  of  the  large 
interests  will  hold  matters  within  bounds.  A 
sharp  curtailment  in  the  shipping  of  washery 
products  and  an  increased  demand  for  steam 
coal  combine  to  steady  the  market  for  the 
small  sizes. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


INDIFFERENCE  AT  BOSTON. 


Retailers  Getting  Enough  Anthracite  to  Enable  Them  to  Make  Heavy  Summer  Deliveries — 
Bituminous  Prices  Stop  Going  Up  and  React  Slightly  in  Some  Grades. 


Anthracite  receipts  have  been  heavy 
enough  this  month  and  last  to  enable  the 
local  retail  trade  to  make  unusually  heavy 
summer  deliveries  of  domestic  sizes.  While 
the  dealers  are  still  considerably  behind  on 
their  orders  for  egg  and  stove  coal,  so  many 
of  their  customers  have  already  been  given 
a  portion  of  their  winter  requirements  that 
fear  as  to  the  future  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane. 

Of  course  every  dealer  is  anxious  to  get  a 
heavier  tonnage  of  the  sizes  for  which  he 
has  the  most  orders,  for  it  is  realized  that 
many  of  these  orders  have  been  duplicated 
in  two  or  more  offices  and  that  there  are 
bound  to  be  a  certain  number  of  cancella¬ 
tions  later  on.  Therefore,  it  behooves  each 
dealer  to  get  as  many  orders  as  possible 
filled  before  some  one  else  fills  them  and 
secures  the  profit. 

No  doubt  this  same  condition  exists  all 
over  the  East.  Last  year  the  rules  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  prevented  orders  being 
duplicated.  At  least  that  was  their  intent, 
and  they  succeeded  in  large  measure.  But 
now  a  dealer  is  free  to  accept  all  the  orders 
tendered  to  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
a  lot  of  consumers  have  ordered  coal  from  a 
number  of  yards.  No  one  can  blame  them 
for  so  doing-,  in  view  of  recent  warnings, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  exaggerated  the 
■extent  of  the  shortage  and  made  it  difficult 
for  the  retail  trade  to  gauge  the  extent  of 
real  requirements  in  the  months  to  come,  as 
distinguished  from  apparent  requirements. 

In  many  cases  the  buying  of  premium  coal 
is  prompted  more  by  a  desire  to  get  ahead  of 
■competitors  than  from  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  care 
of  his  regular  trade  before  cold  weather  ar¬ 
rives  without  going  outside  of  his  regular 
sources  of  supply.  The  city  trade  is  buying 
relatively  little  premium  coal,  and  those  who 
are  taking  it  refuse  to  pay  more  than  50  or 
75  cents  above  the  circular.  Higher  prem¬ 
iums  are  being  paid-in  some  parts  of  the  line 
trade,  but  the  fact  that  coal  is  still  being 
offered  in  the  tidewater  market  on  the  basis 
indicated  makes  it  look  as  if  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  getting  a  better  price  elsewhere  are 
limited.  In  fact,  shippers  state  that  re¬ 
latively  few  dealers  even  in  New  England 
and  Canada  will  pay  premiums  of  $1.00  to 
$1.50,  although  these  prices  are  being  re¬ 
alized  in  spots. 

Water  shipments  to  New  England  have 
been  interfered  with  somewhat  this  week  by 
the  crews  of  a  few  of  the  railroad  tugs  going 
on  strike. 

Steam  sizes  show  little  change  for  the 
better,  although  the  higher  grades  of  No.  1 
buckwheat  are  moving  well  at  or  near  the 
company  circular.  Rice  is  in  particularly 
slow  demand  locally. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Signs  of  reaction  have  appeared  in  parts 
of  the  bituminous  market  this  week,  due 
partly  to  the  marine  strike  which  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  vessel  movements  at  New  York 
and  other  ports.  This  has  not  only  caused 
a  certain  amount  of  coal  that  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  used  for  bunkering  or  for  export 


to  be  diverted  to  the  commercial  market, 
but  it  has  resulted  in  embargoes  against 
tidewater  shipments  and  forced  operators 
to  rely  more  on  the  line  trade. 

Then,  too,  the  demand  from  industrial 
consumers,  which  developed  quite  a  bit  of 
activity  earlier  in  the  month,  seems  to  have 
quieted  down  somewhat.  The  result  is  that 
prices  have  stopped  going  up  for  the  time 
being  and  are  either  stationary  or  have  de¬ 
clined  slightly.  Generally  speaking,  the 
better  grades  of  low-volatile  coal  are  hold¬ 
ing  firm  at  the  higher  levels  established  by 
the  recent  advance,  while  the  poorer  grades 
are  barely  steady.  This  is  a  natural  out¬ 
come  of  the  let-up  in  spot  buying,  for  the 
low  grades  have  had  to  depend  on  transient 
orders  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
best  coals,  the  latter  having  been  contracted 
up  to  a  greater  extent. 

Increased  production,  due  to  better  car 
supply  and  greater  industriousness  on  the 
part  of  mine  workers,  has  also  been  a  factor 
in  checking  the  climb  in  prices.  All  these 
several  influences  are  temporary  in  their 
nature  and  need  not  give  rise  to  any  doubts 
as  to  the  ultimate  course  of  the  market.  It 
is  as  certain  as  anything  relating  to  future 
business  developments  can  be  that  it  will 
go  higher,  but  it  is  apt  to  do  so  in  a  series 
of  movements  instead  of  a  steady,  contin¬ 
uous  movement  extending  over  many  weeks 
without  a  break. 

The  movement  which  centered  around  the 
Fourth  was  partly  due  to  interrupted  min¬ 
ing  and  partly  to  the  advertising  campaign 
carried  on  in  the  daily  papers.  When  the 
miners  got  back  to  work  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  was  dropped,  the  market  became  easier. 
The  shipping  tie-up  was  a  contributing 
cause,  but  it  has  not  had  a  very  marked 
effect  except  on  gas  coal,  the  export  movement 
of  which  was  checked  enough  to  cause  a  lay¬ 
ing  of  embargoes  and  a  recession  in  the  price 
of  three-quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  slack 
firmed  up  because  there  is  less  being 
screened,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cement 
mills  are  calling  for  increased  deliveries. 

There  is  considerable  coal  in  the  lower 
grade  pools  at  certain  ports,  notably  at  Port 
Reading,  where  there  are  a  number  of  em¬ 
bargoes  in  effect  this  week  against  pools 
and  against  individual  shippers. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

May  22-28  . . 

.  5,354 

6,348 

May  29- June  4 . . 

.  4,617 

5,495 

June  5-11  . 

.  5.395 

5,838 

June  42-18 . 

.  5,884 

5,510 

June  19-25  . 

.  6,250 

5.789 

fune  26- July  2 . 

.  5.715 

5,239 

July  3-9 . 

.  4,889 

4,937 

July  10-16  . 

.  6.096 

5.060 

July  17-23  . 

.  5,632 

5,262 

You  will  never  regret 

buying  Thrift 

and  War 

Savings  Stamps. 


Large  Consumers  Not  Encouraged  to  Buy — 
Maritime  Strike  Affects  Trade. 

The  height  of  the  dull  season  in  the  bituminous 
trade  seems  to  be  at  hand — everyone  vacationing, 
weather  excessively  warm  and  sultry  and  little  busi¬ 
ness  stirring  generally.  Such  days  as  these  few  are 
considering  their  coal  supplies,  especially  when 
many  large  concerns  have  pretty  good  stocks  still 
piled  up,  left  over  from  last  year.  With  the  labor 
situation  at  the  mines  reported  as  growing  worse 
rather  than  better  the  car  shortage  at  the  mines  and 
the  constantly  ascending  prices  for  labor  and  other 
things  pretty  generally,  there  is,  say  some  of  the  mill 
and  manufacturing  companies’  executives,  little  to 
encourage  them  to  buy.  Even  the  prospect  of  pay¬ 
ing  higher  prices  for  coal  interests  them  only  casually 
— but  they’re  bound  to  change  their  attitude  before 
long.  If  there  does  not  come  a  sudden  demand, 
starting,  say,  about  the  last  of  August,  then  a  mis¬ 
take  will  have  been  recorded  against  some  of  the 
best  posted  men- in  the  wholesale  business. 

Bituminous  prices  are  continuing  to  hold  strong, 
and  some  movement  in  them  should  be  in  progress 
shortly.  The  time  is  fast  drawing  on  when  New 
England  should  have  its  coal  supplies  pretty  much 
almost  all  in,  but  it’s  going  to  be  caught  a  'long 
ways  behindhand.  The  railroads  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  in  large  quantities  for  several  weeks,  and  there 
is  need  for  them  to  do  still  more  now  that  the  mari¬ 
time  strike  has  held  up  coal  by  water.  This  strike  is 
coming  to  be  most  serious,  with  15  or  20  coal¬ 
carrying  steamers  tied  up  at  Boston  and  25  or  30 
towboats  idle  also.  The  strike  surely  will  add  to 
New  England's  fuel  shortage  next  winter,  and  every 
added  day  of  the  shutdown  will  take  off  just  so 
much  more  from  what  would  have  come  through  by 
water.  The  deadlock  is  as  effective  as  from  the 
start,  and  is  proving  very  expensive  for  some  of  the 
coal  and  transportation  companies,  as  well  as  ship¬ 
ping  and  other  business  interests  generally. 

Railroads  Accumulating  Coal. 

Enormous  piles  of  coal  now  are  being  accumulated 
in  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  some  of  the  other  rail¬ 
road  yards.  The  roads  seem  to  be  stocking  up  as 
heavily  as  possible,  probably  because  they  fear  the 
labor  situation  at  the  mines,  with  which  they  are 
thoroughly  familiar,  may  force  prices'  up  consid¬ 
erably.  One  scarcely  realizes  the  great  quantities 
of  coal  consumed  by  the  railroads  until  he  views 
some  of  the  piles  that  it  takes  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  New  England  winter’s  demand  on  a  road 
like  the  Boston  &  Maine  with  its  tremendous  volume 
of  suburban  commuting,  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  ^added  to  its  regular  through  business  in  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight.  The  New  England  roads  have 
been  hauling  from  the  mines  direct  much  of  their 
supply  this  year,  instead  of  the  rail-water-rail  plan 
that’s  usually  prevailed,  thus  giving  themselves  the 
benefit  of  using  their  own  for  the  long  haul.  In 
other  words,  they  have  found  doing  their  own 
freight  business  on  coal  very  much  to  their  advan¬ 
tage. 

Retail  prices  were  advanced  this  week,  fifty  cents 
a  ton  for  nut,  stove  and  egg  sizes  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  furnace.  Pea  coal  was  not  jumped  this 
time,  and  has  remained  stationary  at  $10.50  since  the 
increases  on  May  1.  Nut,  stove  and  egg  sizes  went 
up  half  a  dollar  on  May  1,  the  same  June  1  and 
another  similar  increase  went  on  this  week, 
making  a  total  of  $1.50  this  summer  to  date,  so  that 
they  now  sell  for  $12.50.  Franklin  brings  $13.50  and 
furnace  $11.75.  Pea  coal,  the  dealers  claim,  is  being 
kept  within  reach  because  it’s  “the  poor  man’s  coal,” 
and  it  is  desirable  to  let  him  have  it  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  general  report  is  that  great  diffculty  is  being 
experienced  in  securing  anything  like  the  amount 
of  coal  needed  to  take  care  of  the  retail  trade  in 
anthracite,  despite  premiums  being  paid  in  many 
instances.  Some  of  the  smaller  dealers  are  particu¬ 
larly  hard  hit  by  the  refusal  of  operators  to  honor 
;(their  orders  and  the  fact  that  they  are  being  prac¬ 
tically  forced  to  buy  of  jobbers.  This  means,  of 
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course,  that  “the  buck’’  must  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  such  instances.  Thus  far  the  quality 
seems  to  be  keeping  up  far  better  than  last  year  and 
the  years  before.  It  was  the  winter  of  1917  that 
furnished  the  worst  quality  coal  of  all. 

One  result  of  the  advance  in  prices  this  week  has 
been  to  start  up  a  new  demand  for  immediate  de¬ 
liveries  on  orders  placed  several  weeks  back,  also 
to  cause  a  new  inflow  of  orders.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact 
of  the  psychology  of  the  average  householder  or 
tenant  that  he  is  willing  to  keep  cool  in  summer 
without  paying  much  of  any  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  expects  to  keep  warm  the  next  winter. 

But  the  minute  he  picks  up  his  paper  and  reads 
that  coal  has  advanced  he  becomes  exasperated  and 
calls  up  his  coal  dealer  and  orders  his  supply  or 
as  much  of  it  as  he  can  arrange  to  pay  for.  Almost 
invariably  he  will  demand  that  it  be  delivered  within 
a  day  or  two.  If  he  is  told  that  this  is  impossible 
because  of  many  other  orders  ahead  of  his  then  he 
finds  the  opportunity  that  he  has  been  looking  for — a 
chance  to  berate  the  coal  man  for  what  really  is  his 
own  fault,  the  failure  to  place  his  order  early  as  his 
dealer  advised  him  to  do  in  advertisements  in  all  the 
local  papers.  Of  course,  it’s  entirely  the  dealer’s 
fault,  to  his  mind  now,  and  he  usually  does  not  hesi- 
statc  to  make  that  perfectly  plain  to  the  retailer  or 
his  clerks. 


BALTIMORE  TRADE  ACTIVE. 


Many  Foreign  Inquiries  for  Tonnage — 
Car  Shortage  Serious. 

That  considerably  more  than  200,000  tons  of  coal 
will  have  been  loaded  for  export  from  Baltimore 
wherr  the  month  of  July  is  rounded  out,  with  25,000 
tons  additional  taken  by  the  carriers  of  this  coal  for 
bunker  purposes,  seems  assured.  The  shipping  strike 
paralyzed  the  foreign  trading  for  about  three  or 
four  days,  but  as  soon  as  American  ships  were  taken 
from  the  loading  piers  and  the  way  opened  to  load 
foreign  carriers  the  movement  was  resumed  heavily 
and  during  the  week  just  closed  a  total  of  41,323 
tons  was  loaded  on  foreign  account,  of  which  amount 
38,890  tons  was  cargo  fuel. 

This  meant  that  for  the  period  from  July  1  to 
July  19,  inclusive,  there  was  loaded  here  on  this 
class  of  business  146,610  tons  of  cargo  coal  and 
17,354  tons  of  bunker  fuel  for  these  boats  alone,  or 
a  foreign  business  of  163,964  tons. 

As  the  troubles  grow  at  the  English  and  Welsh 
mines  the  demand  for  American  coal  for  foreign 
delivery  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  first 
there  was  considerable  hesitancy  among  some  coal 
men  here  to  accept  some  of  this  business  because 
it  lacked  financial  assurance,  but  the  more  recent 
inquiries  have  been  on  a  substantial  and  attractive 
basis. 

The  local  demand  for  coal  for  both  line  and  harbor 
business  is  active.  Prices  are  either  advancing  on 
particular  grades  or  are  held  steady  at  the  healthy 
range  of  the  past  two  weeks.  There  is  considerable 
range  of  quotation  all  the  way  from  the  poorest 
grades  around  $2  to  the  trade  at  the  mines  to  $2.75 
and  $3  for  fair  to  good  coals,  and  the  market 
changes  almost  daily  on  particular  classes  of  coal 
as  to  quotations  or  closings. 

Tie-Up  at  the  Terminals. 

With  the  demand  active  there  come  reports  from 
the  mines  that  car  shortage  of  serious  nature  is  de¬ 
veloping  in  some  regions.  That  this  is  due  in  large 
part  to  congestion  at  eastern  terminals  as  a  result 
•  of  the  shipping  strike  is  apparent.  At  the  outset 
of  the  present  week  there  was  standing  at  the  ex¬ 
port  piers  here  a  total  of  about  130,000  tons  of  coal 
marked  for  export  account,  while  there  was  en 
route  or  on  sidings,  shipped  before  the  placing  of. 
the  embargo  against  the  Curtis  Bay  pier,  about  80,000 
tons  additional.  Probably  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of 
this  will  be  found  to  have  been  shipped  on  export 
when  the  report  for  the  current  week  is  made. 

Just  what  the  retail  trade  is  to  do  here  concern¬ 
ing  an  August  schedule  remains  undetermined.  The 
trade  does  not  know  what  freight  rate  advances 
may  be  unloaded,  and  at  the  same  time  is  in  an  un¬ 
certain  state  concerning  paying  of  premiums  on  a 


considerable  part  of  the  coal  coming  in.  Even  on 
this  class  of  coal  not  enough  to  meet  demands  of 
local  dealers  is  reaching  the  city,  and  the  company 
coal  deliveries  here  on  the  regular  circular  price 
are  far  below  what  many  of  the  retail  handlers  de¬ 
sire.  In  the  matter  of  premiums  some  dealers  re¬ 
port  paying  as  high  as  50  cents,  with  as  high  as 
75  cents  asked  in  some  cases.  Other  dealers  ap¬ 
parently  are  escaping  with  lower  premium  payments, 
some  down  to  20  or  30  cents.  The  highest  prices 
are  apparently  when  coal  is  taken  from  stored  stocks 
and  cost  of  "labor  for  reloading,  screening,  etc.,  is 
added.  Stove  and  egg  sizes  are  the  particularly 
scarce  kinds  of  fuel.  Pea  coal  seems  to  be  the  only 
kind  in  pretty  fair  supply. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKET  BRISK. 


Fear  of  Shortage  Creates  Buying  Movement — 
Labor  Shortage  Serious. 

With  the  operation  of  the  steel  industry  approach¬ 
ing  the  100  per  cent  mark,  and  the  railroads  putting 
additional  transportation  facilities  into  service,  the 
demand  for  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  this  week 
shows  a  pronounced  increase.  The  market  remains 
firm,  with  run-of-mine  selling  at  $2.50;  three-quarter 
prepared  lump  at  $2.75;  one  and  one-quarter  size  at 
$2.90,  and  slack  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $2.10.  So 
anxious  are  some  of  the  big  consumers  to  get  their 
requirements  that  they  have  offered  as  high  as  $2.60 
for  run  of  mine.  Sales  of  high  grade  Youghiogheny 
gas  coal  at  $3.25  are  reported  as  frequent,  with  $3.15 
practically  ruling  for  this  grade  of  fuel. 

There  "is  no  doubt  that  practically  all  the  leading 
consumers  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  now  a 
serious  shortage  is  imminent  during  the  approach¬ 
ing  winter.  Those  who  have  been  holding  off  in 
purchasing  their  winter  fuel  requirements  in  the 
hope  that  prices  would  react  are  conspicuous  in  the 
present  buying  movement.  The  mills  are  actually 
begging  for  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  even 
those  that  have  their  own  coal  production.  They 
intend  to  double  up  their  stocks  for  the  reason  that 
they  now  see  the  coal  famine  and  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  prices  for  all  grades’ of  fuel  ahead  of  them. 
It  is  either  buy  now  all  they  can  get  or  suffer  sus¬ 
pension  of  business  operations  in  the  absence  of  fuel 
when  the  shortage  becomes  so  pronounced  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  buy. 

Prepared  sizes  are  very  much  in  demand  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  was  estimated  that  an  official 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  said  Tuesday  that 
perhaps  10,000  car  loads  of  this  grade  will  be  shipped 
to  all  sources  during  the  week  ending  July  27.  Last 
week  the  total  shipments  of  prepared  sizes  ran  a 
little  over  8,000  cars. 

Industrials  Operating  Full  Time. 

The  steel  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  operations  daily.  The  steel  industry 
has  the  biggest  coal  consumption  in  the  Pittsburgh 
field  and  when  steel  orders  are  running  100  per 
cent  the  coal  industry  is  subsequently  equally  busy. 
But  now,  on  top  of  the  steel  trade  demand,  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  now  coming  in  for  unusually  big  require¬ 
ments. 

While  the  demand  from  the  lakes  and  domestic 
consumers  has  been  fairly  good  the  past  week,  coal 
men  anticipate  it  is  to  increase  next  week.  Every¬ 
thing  possible  is  being  done  by  the  operators  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  domestic  needs,  fbr  they  are  anxious  that 
there  be  no  suffering  when  the  famine  becomes  pro¬ 
nounced. 

While  it  is  generally  known  that  the  railroads 
have  placed  some  very  big  orders  during  the  past 
week,  the  list  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  It  is 
expected  to  be  given  out  in  a  few  days.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  are  reported  to 
have  inquired  for  additional  tonnages.  Smaller  rail¬ 
roads  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  also  are  in  the  market.  If  all  the 
hig  consumers  can  get  their  coal  before  the  labor 
shortage  assumes  the  proportions  as  it  is  expected 
to,  the  impending  coal  famine  will  not  be  as  bad 
as  it  would  otherwise.  The  coal  industry  has  ad¬ 
vised  these  consumers  to  get  their  requirements 


now,  so  that  attention  may  be  given  to  the  domestic 
consumers  during  the  intense  cold  weather  when 
gas  is  low  and  coal  in  demand. 

The  labor  shortage  is  very  serious  right  now.  It 
is  estimated  that  50,000  coal  miners  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
fields  have  departed  now,  or  have  quit  work  pre¬ 
paratory  to  departing,  for  their  native  lands  in 
Europe.  The  Government  has  finally  decided  to 
act  to  avoid  the  continuance  of  this  menacing 
exodus,  but  what  measures  will  be  resorted  to  for  a 
remedy  the  situation  has  not  been  definitely  indi¬ 
cated. 


IN  ORTH  WESTERN  CONDITIONS. 


Coal  Movement  Not  Up  to  Expectations — 
Hold  Off  on  Contracting. 

There  is  a  reasonable  volume  of  coal  moving  to 
the  interior,  but  nothing  like  the  early  movement 
which  had  been  hoped  for.  People  are  very  reluc¬ 
tant  to  take  hold  beyond  a  very  moderate  amount  so 
early  in  the  season.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are 
special  reasons  why  they  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  take  hold  earlier  than  usual.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  people  did  so  last  season  under  govern¬ 
mental  urging,  and  there  has  to  be  unusual  force  to 
have  two  successive  early  seasons.  Perhaps  there 
is  the  unusual  situation  again,  but  people  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it,  at  least  more  than  half-heartedly. 

In  the  steam  trade  the  weak  price  of  spot  coal  and 
the  frequent  lots  of  low-priced  coal  offered  at  con¬ 
cessions  make  it  very  difficult  to  do  any  contracting 
at  prices  materially  over  the  current  figure.  Here 
again  there  are  ample  grounds  for  the  contract  price. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  fall 
coal  will  be  scarce  and  the  contract  price  of  to-day 
will  be  low.  But  in  the  meantime,  large  users  are 
refusing  to  contract  because  they  can  buy  in  the 
open  market  cheaper  than  they  are  offered  under 
contract.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  holding 
back  from  contracting  under  the  circumstances. 

The  crop  for  1919  is  about  to  be  harvested.  Rye 
and  barley  have  been  cut  in  many  places  already, 
and  have  shown  a  fairly  good  yield.  Wheat,  which 
is  the  largest  single  crop  of  this  section,  is  very 
spotted.  Reports  are  conflicting,  and  many  of  the 
worst  reports  have  to  be  discounted  because  they  are 
bound  to  be  based  upon  estimates.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  sections  of  the  Northwest  will  have 
very  poor  wheat  yields.  Minnesota  has  suffered 
some  from  insects  and  some  from  hail  and  storm, 
Put  will  have  a  fair  average,  notwithstanding.  The 
eastern  sections  of  the  Dakotas  will  have  a  moderate 
showing  and  beyond  there  is  almost  nothing  left, 
dropping  to  about  a  total  failure  in  the  western 
sections  and  in  Montana.  This  will  have  its  effect 
upon  industrial  and  commercial  circles,  and  will  af¬ 
fect  the  sale  of  coal. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  threshing  coal  calls  for  a 
considerable  tonnage.  It  is  largely  a  tradition,  and 
one  which  is  becoming  less  and  less  of  a  fact. 
Threshing  is  being  done  more  and  more  by  gasoline 
power,  by  straw-burning  engines  and  less  on  coal. 
So  while  there  will  be  a  moderate  amount  of  thresh¬ 
ing  coal  it  will  be  relatively  less  than  in  former 
years. 

The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Railroad  Administration  not  to  increase 
the  freight  rate  on  Illinois  coal  to  the  Northwest 
has  been  variously  received.  The  dock  interests  had 
sought  to  get  their  own  rate  revised  to  allow  for  a 
30  cent  decrease,  and  feel  that  in  this  ruling  they 
have  been  turned  down,  and  that  the  result  will  be 
an  increased  cost  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest  for 
coal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  .rail  shippers  feel  that 
they  should  not  be  manipulated  in  order  to  maintain 
a  parity  of  values,  and  regard  the  decision  not  to 
disturb  their  rate,  as  wholly  wise  and  proper.  They 
feel  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  will 
work  a  saving  to  the  consumers  of  the  Northwest 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 


Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  unless  you  have 
a  pull. 
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GAIN  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Output  in  Most  Fields  Recover  from  Slump 
Earlier  in  the  Month. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  24. — 'The  difference  be¬ 
tween  conditions  in  southern  and  northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  during  the  week  ending  July  19  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  car  supply,  the  supply  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  being  unusually  good,  while  in 
northern  fields  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  it  was  so  insufficient  as  to  cause  a  good  deal  of 
enforced  idleness  at  mines  which  had  been  working 
steadily.  Generally  speaking,  viewing  the  State  as 
a  whole,  working  conditions  were  much  improved, 
not  that  there  were  any  more  miners,  but  such  as 
there  were  were  putting  in  more  time  in  the  mines, 
having  apparently  settled  down  with  the  idea  of 
aiding  in  a  good  month’s  production,  a  result  which 
is  being  stimulated  to  a  very  material  extent  by 
gradually  improving  market  conditions. 

Smokeless  is  still  short  at  tidewater,  as  well  as 
in  other  areas,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  navy 
is  helping  itself  liberally  to  smokeless  at  its  own 
price,  and  even  an  increased  production  of  smoke¬ 
less  has  failed  to  make  it  possible  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands.  While  there  was  during  the  week  a  heavy 
movement  of  smokeless  to  tide,  gas  coal  was  excluded 
from  the  seaboard  by  an  embargo  which,  while  in 
effect  from  southern  West  Virginia  points  through¬ 
out  the  week  ending  July  12,  was  not  made  effective 
until  July  14th  from  the  Fairmont  district. 

There  was  a  growing  demand  in  western  mar¬ 
kets  for  domestic  lump  and  the  activity  of  steam 
coal  was  even  somewhat  more  marked  than  during 
previous  weeks,  particularly  as  to  eastern  markets. 
Mine-run  was  showing  signs  of  improvement  and 
the  prevailing  quotation  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
was  $2.50  a  ton.  While  a  much  larger  tonnage  of 
steam  coal  is  being  consumed,  the  volume  for  which 
contracts  are  being  made  constitutes  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  production. 

With  miners  working  more  regularly,  production 
was  on  up  grade  in  the  New  River  last  week,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  output  reached  about  80 
per  cent  of  full-time  capacity.  Little  or  no  variation 
in  the  price  of  New  River  coal  as  compared  with 
the  previous  week  was  observed,  although  there 
was  still  a  scarcity  in  all  markets. 

Marine  Strike  Affects  Gas  Coal 

The  strike  of  seamen  is  interfering  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  gas  coal  to  seaboard,  there  having  been  an 
embargo  against  such  coal  in  effect  for  two  weeks. 
This  has  tended  to  restrict  the  output  somewhat  be¬ 
cause  for  the  last  month  there  has  been  an  active 
market  for  such  coal  in  eastern  all-rail  territory. 
The  market  for  Kanawha  steam  coal  is  assuming 
larger  proportions,  although  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  is  being  marketed  under  contract.  The 
average  contract  quotation  for  mine-run  is  $2.50.  The 
eastern  market  for  steam  coal  is  somewhat  more 
active  than  the  western  market. 

Headway  was  made  in  the  Kenova-Thacker  field 
during  the  week  in  making  up  for  losses  sustained 
during  the  holiday  shut-down,  there  being  an  increase 
in  the  output  of  42,000  tons,  the  tonnage  produced 
advancing  from  88,000  tons  to  130,000  tons,  only 
6,000  tons  below  production  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918. 

A  new  high  production  record  for  the  year  was 
established  in  the  Logan  district  when  248  000  tons 
of  coal  were  mined,  that  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
80,000  tons  over  the  previous  week  and  lacking  only 
5.000  tons  of  being  equal  to  last  year’s  production 
during  the  same  period.  Shipments  to  the  lakes  are 
running  large. 

After  a  slump  during  and  following  the  Fourth  of 
July  holiday  the  rmnes  of  the  Pocahontas  region 
succeeded  in  more  than  making  up  for  past  losses 
by  heavy  production  gains  last  week,  when  the 
output  shot  upward  from  a  gain  of  105,000  tons, 
or  from  236.000  tons  to  341,000  tons.  Heavy  demand 
for  Pocahontas  coal  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  market  losses  whatsoever  to  report. 


CAR  SHORTAGE  AT  FAIRMONT. 


Region  Also  Affected  by  Port  Embargoes 
Incidental  to  Marine  Strike. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  July  24. — Car  shortage  played 
havoc  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week  and  produc¬ 
tion  was  naturally  cut  down  greatly.  The  worst 
shortage  was  on  Thursday,  when  44  mines  were  idle 
along  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio.  1  he  smallest  number  of  cars  were  on  the 
division  on  Wednesday,  when  there  were  but  629 
and  the  placement  at  the  mines  fell  to  529.  On 
Thursday  there  were  a  total  of  914  cars  on  the  divi¬ 
sion,  but  on  Saturday  they  fell  to  696  and  the  place¬ 
ment  dropped  to  589.  Fifteen  mines  were  idle  on 
Friday  and  26  on  Saturday  because  of  car  shortage. 
During  the  week  112  operations  were  affected  on 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  days  of  the  greatest 
shortage. 

Marine  strikes  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  have  affected  the  region  greatly.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  Curtis  Bay,  probably  75  per  cent,  export 
business,  were  cut  down  602  loads  over  the  previous 
week.  Pier  shipments  generally  are  affected,  in¬ 
cluding  St.  George,  New  York  harbor. 

Actual  coal  production  in  the  Fairmont  field  last 
week  was  6,206  cars,  or  310,100  tons,  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Monongah  Division  of  B.  &  O.,  246,650  tons ; 
Monongahela  Railway,  63,450  tons.  Last  week  1,141 
cars  less  were  loaded  on  the  B.  &  O.  than  during  the 
previous  week.  Last  week’s  aggregate  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  810  cars  more  than  during  the  week  ending 

Jyiy  5. 

Car  loading  totals  for  the  week  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  B.  ’&  O.  were  as  follows :  Coal 
loading,  4,929 ;  coke  loaded,  25  (18  west  and  3  east)  ; 
coal  loaded  east,  4,351 ;  coal  loaded  west,  585 ;'  Curtis 
Bay,  573;  St.  George,  170;  Lakes,  441;  Michigan 
Points,  99;  Ohio  Points,  51;  railroad  fuel,  1,328; 
miscellaneous  points,  77. 

Ra’lrcad  fuel  tonnage  last  week  dropped  back 
250  loads  over  the  previous  week.  This  is  caused 
partly  by  the  spasmodic  orderings  of  the  New  York 
Central,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and 
Lehigh  Valley  lines.  The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  and 
Cumberland  Valley  have  been  ordering  heavier 
lately. 

Prices  have  shifted  somewhat  because  of  the 
marine  strikes  along  the  Atlantic  waterfront.  Slack 
was  quoted  as  high  as  $1.90  and  broker  offices  in 
Philadelphia  were  quoting  $2.  If  there  is  a  pro¬ 
longed  strike  the  price  of  slack  may  advance  even 
more,  because  the  making  of  prepared  sizes  has  al¬ 
ready  practically  ceased.  This  advance  may  be  at 
the  sacrifice  of  mine-run  and  prepared  sizes,  how¬ 
ever. 

Spot  prices  are  as  follows:  Slack,  $1.60  to  $1.90; 
Kittanning,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Ffeeport,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Along  the  Monongahela  Railway  north  of  Fair¬ 
mont  the  Kittanning  and  Freeport  coal  is  selling 
for  $1.70.  There  appears  to  be  little  if  any  spot 
business  on  mine-run  or  prepared  sizes  just  now. 


Hand  Labor  Still  Necessary. 

A  retailer  after  quoting  from  an  editorial  in  a  coal 
paper  entitled  “Why  Not  Machines?”  said:  “I 
thought  editors  knew  everything.”  And  they  no 
doubt  do  generally,  but  not  always  specifically.  As 
therein  stated,  “While  it  is  true  machinery  is  the 
solution  of  most  labor  shortages,”  the  dealer  will 
not  save  money  on  every  car  he  unloads,  because 
hand  labor  is  still  necessary  in  so  many  cases,  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  use  every  kind  of  roll¬ 
ing  stock  that  was  ever  made  for  the  hauling  of 
coal. 

What  good  will  any  machine  be  in  unloading  a 
flat  car  that  is  built  without  a  pocket  and  with  an 
iron  floor?  Perhaps  a  wagon-loader  might  be  of 
some  assistance,  but  if  there  is  an  elevator  in  use 
the  boss  himself  may  have  to  go  up  and  shovel  the 
ends  out,  just  as  was  seen  one  day  recently  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  big  coal  plant. 


ACTIVITY  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 


More  Spot  Buying  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
Than  for  Long  Time  Past. 

“Business  is  good,”  say  coal  men  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  district  when  questioned  regarding  the 
conditions  in  the  trade  at  the  present  time.  The 
local  bituminous  market  during  the  past  week  ex¬ 
perienced  one  of  the  most  active  periods  in  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  coal  men  say  that  there  is  every 
indication  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  ‘in 
the  volume  of  business  until  the  limit  is  reached. 

The  past  week  has  shown  a  good  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  coal  and  exceptional  demand  for  fuel  of 
the  better  grades.  The  increased  activity  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  action  of  consumers  in  coming  into 
the  market  to  buy  coal  for  storing  purposes,  antici¬ 
pating  the  threatened  coal  shortage  during  the  fall 
and  winter. 

However,  everyone  ha,s  not  yet  realized  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,  say  the  operators  and  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  consumers  are  storing  coal 
at  the  present  time,  the  majority  being  content  to 
buy  coal  from  “hand  to  mouth”  and  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself. 

The  fact  that  the  operators  are  already  beginning 
to  fight  shy  of  contracts  is  an  indication  of  the  trend 
of  the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spot  coal 
market  has  experienced  a  great  revival  and  today 
a  brisk  spot  business  is  being  transacted  by  Johns¬ 
town  brokers  and  others  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  spot  market  today  is  more  lively  than  it  has 
been  for  several  months.  Local  men  say  that  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  spot  business  here  will 
soon  be  as  great  as  it  was  during  the  days  of  the 
war,  before  the  Government  regulations  were  in 
effect,  when  it  was  an  every-day  experience  to  buy 
and  sell  coal  for  $5  a  ton  at  the  mine. 

Car  Supply  Gradually  Failing. 

The  matter  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of 
cars  is  already  a  difficult  proposition  with  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  operators.  The  distribution  of  cars 
is  being  made  on  a  percentage  basis  and  it  is  far 
from  satisfactory  to  many  operators. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Government  offered 
30,000  new  cars  to  certain  railroads,  but  that  they 
were  refused  on  account  of  the  high  price.  Several 
injunctions  have  been  secured  by  railroad  owners 
restraining  the  Government  from  forcing  cars  upon 
them  and  it  looks  like  a  fight  to  the  finish  between 
the  Government  and  the  railroad  owners,  with  the 
result  that  the  coal  trade  will  be  tne  "goat."  The 
local  operators  could  do  better  business  if  they 
were  sure  of  an  adequate  car  supply.  The  labor 
situation  is  serious,  but  when  the  men  do  come  out 
to  work  the  car  supply  is  short. 

During  the  week  the  mines  at  South  Fork  were 
placed  on  a  75  per  cent  distribution  basis  and  the 
operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
wh;ch  are  extensive  throughout  the  district,  and 
those  of  the  Logan  Valley  Coal  Co.  at  Beaverdale, 
also  feel  the  effect  of  the  car  shortage. 

More  than  1,000  Italians  are  leaving  the  district 
each  month,  as  are  many  Hungarians  and  laborers 
of  other  nationalities.  One  certain  result,  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  men,  is  to  be  a  big  boost  in  the  price 
of  coal.  The  best  grades  have  already  started  to  go 
un  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  figures  will  reach 
$4  and  $4.50  at  the  mine. 

The  average  price  of  high-grade  coal  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  about  $2.75  per  ton,  according  to  local 
dealers,  although  some  sales  have  been  transacted 
at  figures  as  high  as  $3.50  per  ton.  The  medium 
grades  of  coal  are  being  sold  at  prices  around  $2.35 
per  ton,  while  ordinary  coal  is  bringing  about  $2.00 
per  net  ton  at  the  mine. 


Members  of  the  Washington  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  number  of  about  25,  will  start  on 
Ttiesdav  for  a  tour  of  the  anthracite  coal  field  by 
automobile.  On  Wednesday  they  will  have  lunch  at 
the  Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  meeting  a  number 
of  the  representatives  of  the  wholesale  trade  and 
then  proceeded  up  the  road. 
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DEM  AND  TIGHT  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Influx  of  Tidewater  Coal  Readily  Absorbed 
by  Local  Market. 

There  was  only  one  real  chance  for  material 
improvement  of  the  coal  situation  in  Cincinanti  and 
that  was  in  the  way  of  a  larger  demand  for  bitumin¬ 
ous  nut  and  slack.  That  improvement  was  very 
encouragingly  realized  during  the  week  past  in 
larger  orders  for  this  variety  of  coal  production 
than  had  been  known  since  the  fighting  stopped. 
The  development  of  steam  orders  for  the  week,  as 
far  as  this  district  was  concerned,  was  marked  and 
it  came  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  coal  men  that 
it  will  be  continuous  and  accumulative.  Most  of  the 
new  business  came  from  the  industrial  sections  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  and  many  orders  had 
the  air  of  urgency  which  spoke  of  empty  bins  which 
the  manufacturers  thought  might  soon  be  difficult  to 
fill  and  keep  filled. 

The  coal  problem  as  a  whole  in  the  Cincinnati 
district  has  become  one  of  production.  Operators 
who  not  very  long  ago  were  hanging  around  the 
selling  office  looking  for  customers  are  now  haunt¬ 
ing  the  mining  property  looking  for  miners  and  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  an  amplification  of  production  facil¬ 
ities.  In  this  connection  some  additional  troubles 
to  those  usually  encountered  have  been  met  in  the 
rush  of  foreign-born  miners  to  their  old  homes  in 
revolutionized  Europe,  but,  after  all,  the  real  trouble 
is  one  that  has  been  met  during  every  season  of 
urgent  demand  for  some  time — that  of  getting  the 
miners  on  hand  to  work  six  days  in  the  week,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  three  or  four  that  brings  them  the 
amount  of  money  they  immediately  need. 

The  marine  strike  has  resulted  in  turning  back 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  tidewater  shipments, 
which,  but  for  the  very  considerable  surplus  de¬ 
mand,  would  have  injected  an  element  of  weakness 
into  the  market.  This  embargoed  coal,  under  the 
circumstances,  went  to  fill  waiting  contracts  and 
created  no  whit  of  disturbance.  Indeed  prices  were 
firm  and  stiff  all  along  the  line  and  the  average 
realization  from  actual  sales  was  notably  higher, 
particularly  in  mine-run  and  nut  and  slack,  which 
have  been  somewhat  weak. 

Smokeless  Sold  Far  Ahead. 

The  smokeless  situation  is  unchanged.  Production 
in  the  case  of  all  varieties,  including  nut  and  slack, 
is  sold  far  into  the  future.  There  are  no  spot  sales 
for  want  of  the  available  coal  to  sell.  The  navy 
continues  to  draw  largely  and  contracts  get  the  bal¬ 
ance.  The  domestic  dealer  who  is  fortuniate 
enough  to  have  ordered  early,  is  getting  a  premium 
for  his  semi-anthracite  if  he  thinks  it  good  policy 
to  exact  it. 

Lake  shipments  are  still  going  forward  from  the 
districts  related  to  Cincinnati  in  really  surprising 
volume.  Cargoes  continue  to  exceed  by  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tons  those  for  the  identical 
period  of  a  year  ago  when  the  call  was  supposed 
to  be  at  its  maximum. 

There  is  some  criticism  of  operators  who,  espe- 
;ially  in  the  case  of  domestic  sizes,  because  they 
can,  are  putting  the  prices  up  so  high  as  to  invite 
public  outcry  against  profiteering  and  bring  about 
public  investigation,  agitation  and  finally  federal  re¬ 
striction. 

Export  orders  are  strong.  One  Cincinnati  office 
sold  eO.OOO  tons  to  Italian  consumers  within  the 
week  and  the  business  came  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  plenty  more  of  it. 

Bituminous  average  prices  on  sales  made  for  the 
week  were  much  better.  On  prepared  sizes  the 
average  for  Kanawha  was  $2.86;  for  Logan,  $3.13; 
Williamson,  $3  43;  Hazard,  $3.30;  Harlan,  $3.23, 
Apalachian,  $3.41.  In  mine-run  the  average  was— 
Kanawha,  $2  35:  Logan,  $2.24;  Williamson,  $2.35; 
Hazard,  $2.00:  Harlan,  $2.22;  Apalachian,  $2.32. 
In  nut  and  slack  the  average  much  higher,  is  for 
Kanawha.  $2.00:  Logan.  $2.00:  Williamson,  $2.2a ; 
Hazard.  $1.72;  Harlan.  $1.98:  and  Apalachian,  $2.08. 

Car  shortage  is  already  becoming  an  irritating 
condition  on  the  L.  &  X.  and  C.  &  O. 


TRADE  AT  COLUMBUS. 


Market  Far  from  Being  Satisfactory  — 
Production  Only  About  50  Per  Cent. 

Coal  men  of  this  city  are  trying  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  see  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  next  winter’s 
supply  of  fuel.  They  are  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
if  the  consumer  waits  until  cold  weather  comes  he 
may  be  disappointed  in  having  his  order  filled  when 
he  goes  to  buy  coal.  In  other  words,  the  experience 
of  users  two  years  ago  may  be  repeated  next  winter 
if  they  do  not  lay  in  their  coal  supply  this  summer. 

While  the  trade  is  holding  its  own  and  a  good 
many  orders  are  being  placed,  yet  the  market  is 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  production  at  the 
mines  is  not  much  more  than  50  per  cent  of  what 
it  should  be  at  this  season  of  the  year.  This  short¬ 
age,  coal  men  say,  may  be  mitigated  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  averted.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  consumer 
as  to  whether  he  will  bask  in  the  glow  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  next  winter  or,  perchance,  endure  the  misery 
of  two  years  ago. 

Coal  .people  give  these  reasons  for  the  shortage : 

First,  is  the  labor  situation.  Mine  workers  are 
expected  to  announce  a  fresh  set  of  demands  as 
soon  as  Congress  ratifies  the  peace  treaty,  and 
formally  terminates  the  war.  This  will  apply  to  all 
the  coal  districts,  including  the  anthracite  field. 
These  demands  include  a  six  hour  working  day, 
five  days  a  week,  with  the  same  payment  as  now 
remunerates  the  eight-hour  day.  If  these  demands 
are  not  met  a  strike  is  probable.  If  they  are,  in¬ 
creased  cost  will  be  put  upon  the  people. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Railroad  Administration, 
cramped  for  funds,  has  permitted  cars  and  locomo¬ 
tives  to  deteriorate  into  uselessness. 

And  in  the  third  place,  owing  to  the  sluggishness 
of  the  market,  the  mines  are  not  producing.  Gov¬ 
ernment  reports  show  that  bituminous  mines  are 
running  only  56.6  per  cent. 

Shortage  Predicted. 

The  Hisylvania  Coal  Co.  not  only  predicts  a  big 
shortage  but  a  marked  advance  in  prices  of  coal 
in  September.  At  present  the  mines  are  practically 
idle  and  production  has  reached  to  low  ebb.  While 
the  last  few  weeks  has  seen  some  increase  in  buy¬ 
ing,  it  has  not  materially  affected  the  situation. 
Hisylvania  officials  point  out  that  the  large  exodus 
of  foreign  workmen  has  stripped  the  mines  to  low¬ 
est  working  gear  in  man  power  and  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  the  demands  with  American  labor. 
Anthracite  which  last  year  cost  $10  a  ton,  is  now 
$11  30  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

A  significant  statement  is  made  by  G.  H.  Barker, 
of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  to  the  effect  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  statistics  show  a  decrease  in  production  of 
90,000,000  tons  of  coal  this  year  under  last,  owing 
to  the  partial  shut  down  of  industrial  plants  due 
to  change  from  war  to  a  peace  basis,  and  to  other 
causes  affecting  the  demand.  And  now  many  of  the 
mines  are  partially  idle  because  people  won’t  buy. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Barker  says,  “The  coal  business 
is  a  continuous  chain  and  a  block  anywhere  means 
a  block  all  along  the  line.  The  coal  cannot  be  stored 
in  the  mines.  Long  narrow  valleys  leave  no  room 
for  both  storage  and  operation.  It  cannot  be  stored 
in  the  cars — they  must  be  kept  moving.  So,  when 
the  man  at  the  end  of  the  chain  doesn’t  buy,  every¬ 
thing  stops.  Only  so  much  coal  can  be  gotten  out 
at  a  time.  Instead  of  the  consumer  buying  through 
the  summer,  getting  that  much  out  of  the  way. 
and  keeping  the  pathway  clear  for  the  winter  rush, 
no  buying  is  done. 

“The  memory  of  the-  public  is  just  one  season 
long  when  it  comes  to  the  memory  of  a  bitter 
winter  at  their  backs,  and  people  bought  briskly 
through  May  and  June  last  year,  but  this  year  when 
the  winter  was  mild,  they  imply  that  next  will  be 
too. 

“We  can  all  help  avoid  a  shortage.  But  we  are 
helpless,  indeed,  if  the  element  concerned  most 
vitally,  the  consumer,  simply  refuses  to  buy  in  the 
summer  when  prices  are  low  and  coal  obtainable.’ 


T.  S.  Crockett,  president  of  the  Leckie  Coal  Co., 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  West 
Virginia,  reports  slack  conditions  at  the  mines  of 
his  company.  Seaboard  strikes  have  tied  up  the 
shipment  of  coal  in  that  direction  of  the  outcome 
of  the  trouble  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Prices  are  very 
good,  however,  for  the  shipments  that  are  being 
made.  The  labor  situation  at  the  mines,  he  reports, 
is  unsatisfactory.  Many  young  men  who  left  the 
mines  to  enter  the  army  will  not  return  to  digging 
coal  and  the  exodus  of  thousands  of  foreigners  for 
their  homes  in  Europe,  renders  the  situation  pre¬ 
carious. 


TRADE  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Anthracite  Output  Cut  Down  by  Floods — 
Bituminous  Fairly  Active. 

Anthracite  production  has  been  severely  cut  this 
week  on  account  of  the  unusually  heavy  rainfall  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  days.  There  has  been  more  than 
one  instance  where  mines  have  been  compelled  to 
suspend  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water  accumu¬ 
lating  underground.  This  has  had  a  serious  effect 
on  the  situation,  as  it  will  take  a  week  or  more  after 
the  rain  has  stopped  before  the  mines  can  reach  the 
production  prior  to  the  flooding. 

The  local  retail  trade  has  not  been  particularly 
eager  for  shipments,  except  stove.  All  the  dealers 
have  a  fair  supply  of  chestnut,  and  the  pea  coal  bins 
are  near  the  bursting  point.  Many  of  them  had 
thought  that  the  first  of  July  would  see  the  end  of 
real  ordering  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  but  now 
it  turns  out  orders  plentiful  enough  to  carry  them 
right  through  next  month. 

As' a  matter  of  fact,  coal  has  been  getting  quite 
a  little  publicity  in  the  papers  lately,  in  addition  to 
the  advertising  by  the  retailers,  etc.  The  fact  that 
the  miners  are  meeting  and  asking  for  more  money 
and  shorter  hours  has  impressed  the  public  that  coal, 
like  all  other  commodities,  is  likely  to  go  up. 

This  market  has  received  very  little  hard  coal 
this  week,  although  there  seemed  to  be  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  big  companies  will  push  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  here  on  the  last  few  days  of  the  month.  This 
is  the  practice  usually  followed  by  them  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  it  should  happen  again. 
Certain  it  is  that  for  the  most  of  the  summer  coal 
has  been  going  to  outside  markets  rather  than  to 
the  local  territory. 

There  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  anthracite 
steam  sizes,  although  the  enforced  curtailment  on 
account  of  water  at  the  mines  has  made  buckwheat 
a  little  tighter  and  very  little  of  it  has  gone  into 
storage  lately.  While  the  smaller  steam  sizes  have 
come  out  in  lessened  volume,  yet  the  reduced  ton¬ 
nage  has  been  unable  to  find  a  market.  Many  of 
the  smaller  shippers  without  storage  facilities  have 
been  reported  as  offering  rice  and  barley  at  material 
reductions  from  the  company  prices. 

High  Grades  of  Bituminous  Scarce. 

Bituminous  has  changed  very  little.  The  old  con¬ 
dition  of  a  scarcity  of  high-grade  coals  continues 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  first  class  coal 
on  spot  shipment,  at  least  for  prompt  delivery. 
There  is  a  fair  supply  of  ordinary  grades  and  reason¬ 
ably  good  sales  are  being  made,  but  as  yet  real  buy¬ 
ing  has  not  started. 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  tonnage  under  con¬ 
tract,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  strong  buying 
will  ensue  even  before  the  first  frost,  but  the  one 
drawback  just  now  is  the  fair  stocks  of  war  coal 
that  many  plants  still  have  on  hand. 

The  car  situation  is  being  given  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  by  shippers  at  this  time,  for  while  the  supply 
has  been  fairly  adequate  at  most  times,  yet  there  is 
an  increasing  number  of  reports  of  an  insufficient 
number  to  meet  the  production.  Recently  deliveries 
of  Fairmont  coals  have  been  somewhat  sluggish  on 
this  account.  With  the  mines  working  only  short 
time  now,  it  is  easily  conjectured  what  the  situation 
will  be  a  few  months  hence. 

Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork  coals  are  well 
held  around  $3.00  to  $3.10:  Clearfield.  $2.75  to  $2.85; 
Somerset  $2.60  to  $2.75. 
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BIG  BUYING  AT  CHICAGO. 


Gaining 


Strength — 


Western  Market  Is 

Car  Shortage  Prevails. 

The  Chicago  market  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
approaching  buying  activity,  if  reports  gathered  from 
a  large  number  of  local  operators  and  wholesale 
shippers  are  to  be  accepted  at  their  face  value. 
The  initial  installment  or  entering  wedge  is  already 
here,  and  total  sales  figures  compiled  by  local  bu¬ 
reaus  fully  bear  out  the  claim.  Large  steam  users 
are  evincing  a  larger  interest  in  covering  their 
future  requirements  for  coal,  while  the  domestic 
trade,  already  large,  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
added  expansion.  Record  tonnage  for  the  year  is 
recorded,  and  new  record  prices,  $3.10  for  Franklin, 
—Saline  and  Williamson  counties;  domestic  product, 
and  $3.45  for  Knox  County,  Indiana,  domestic,  have 
resulted. 

While  the  western  market  is  strong  on  its  own 
merits,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  strong 
West  Virginia  situation  is  reflected  here  in  a  highly 
appreciable  degree.  The  Navy’s  commandeering  of 
West  Virginia  smokeless  and  the  export  demand  for 
it,  coupled  with  the  government’s  announcement  of 
the  perilous  fuel  situation  in  Europe,  intensified  by 
the  declaration  of  a  coal  miner’s  strike  in  England, 
strengthens  an  already  strong  position  and  convinces 
the  most  sceptical  that  not  a  ton  of  western  coal 
will  go  a-begging  at  existing  or  better  prices  before 
the  season  is  over. 

Car  Shortage  Is  Here. 

Right  here  comes  in  the  car  shortage.  With 
naval  and  export  requirements  calling  for  extra 
cars,  and  the  Railroad  Administration  exerting  ‘every 
means  at  its  command  to  supply  smokeless  operators 
with  the  added  quota,  necessarily  western  coal  will 
have  to  put  up  with  second-rate  service.  That  is 
what  it  is  said  to  be  getting,  and  the  result  is  a 
diminishing  car  supply.  Labor  shortage  at  the  mine 


trifle  for  the  week.  The  latter  district  got  a  nice 
piece  of  railroad  business,  however.  The  current 
selling  figures  were  $3.00  to  $3.50  for  prepared  sizes; 
$3.00  for  mine  run,  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  screen¬ 
ings,  Northern  district;  and  $2.40  to  $2.65  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes;  $3.00  for  thin  vein;  $2.10  to  $2.35  for 
mine  run,  and  $1.55  to  $1.90  for  screenings,  Spring- 
field  district.  Northern  Illinois  washed  screenings 
brought  $2.75  to  $2.90.  Springfield  stock  was  taken 
quite  generously  by  the  railroads. 

In  the  other  four  Illinois  districts  no  special  fea¬ 
ture  is  noted,  except  some  Fulton  County  tonnage 
went  to  the  railroad.  Prices  made  by  sales  were 
as  follows :  Fulton  district — Prepared  sizes,  $2.45  to 
$2.95;  mine  run,  $2.30  to  $2.45;  screenings,  $1.80 
to  $2.25.  Mercer  County :  Prepared  sizes,  $2.75  to 
$3.25.  No  other  sales.  Fifth  and  Ninth  districts, 
Group  1 — Prepared  sizes,  $1.90  to  $2.55;  mine  run, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  screenings,  $1.25  to  $2.10.  Fifth  and 
Ninth  district,  Group  2:  Prepared  sizes,  $1.85  to 
$2.75,  part  for  St.  Louis  shipment;  mine  run,  $1.95 
to  $2.10;  screenings,  $1.45  to  $1.95. 

Indiana  Position  Strengthens. 

The  Indiana  market  shows  strengthening  tend¬ 
encies  that  are  decidedly  welcome  to  operators  and 
shippers.  Prices  held  up  well  and  foreshadow  a 
betterment  in  selling  figures.  The  quotations  based 
on  actual  sales  reported  during  the  week  are : 
Fourth  Vein  North- — Prepared  $2.55  to  $2.95;  mine 
run,  $2.05  to  $2.35;  screenings,  $1.90  to  $2.05.  Third 
and  Fifth  Vein  North — Prepared  sizes,  $2.10  to 
$2.55;  mine  run,  $2.20  to  $2.40;  screenings,  $1.50 
to  $1.95.  Fourth  Vein  South — Prepared  sizes,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  mine  run,  $2.35  to  $2.40;  screenings,  $1.85 
to  $2.05.  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins 
South — Prepared  sizes,  $2.15  to  $2.65;  mine  run, 
$1.85  to  $2.20;  screenings,  $1.75. 

Knox  County  prepared  coal  reached  a  new  high 
record  with  sales  at  $3.45  for  domestic  use ;  other 
sales  were  at  $2.55 ;  $3.25  and  $3.35.  Prepared  sizes 
for  steam  use  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.40,  mine  run  at 
$2.10  to  $2.20;  and  screenings  at  $1.90  to  $1.95. 


and  terminals  tends  to  modify  the  car  shortage  but,  Southern  district  coal  was  traded  in  at  $2.15  to 


practically,  this  modification  or  neutralization  is  but 
slight.  The  constant  pressure  of  the  “Buy  coal 
now”  publicity  is  having  steadily  increased  effect 
as  the  logic  of  the  situation  penetrates  the  public 
mind,  and  as  the  apparent  contradiction  of  state¬ 
ments  concerning  short  mining  time  and  a  shortage 
of  product  are  cleared  away. 

There  has  been  some  railroad  buying  during  the 
week,  the  Wabash  system  closing  several  large  con¬ 
tracts.  The  contract  selling  for  industrial  use  was 
fairly  well  scattered  over  the  principal  districts. 
Western  Kentucky  screenings  touched  a  new  low 
level  when  a  few  cars  of  the  least  desirable  product 
sold  at  90c. 

A  Sales  Total  of  10,465  Cars. 

Going  into  detailed  production  and  selling  figures, 
it  is  found  that  the  sales  of  coal  tor  the  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  western  Kentucky  product  amounted 
to  10,465  cars  for  the  week  under  .cvtew,  of  which 
total  the  Illinois  fields  contributed  8,160,  Indiana 
fields  1,429  cars,  and  the  Western  Kentucky  terri¬ 
tory  856  cars. 

Franklin  and  Saline  counties,  Ill.,  operators  sold 
4,222  cars,  which  represented  an  increase  of  930 
cars  over  the  previous  week.  The  record  price  of 
$3.10  was  obtained  for  domestic  sizes,  the  range 
being  down  to  $2.95.  The  largest  single  sale  was 
for  101  cars  for  steam  use  at  $2.75,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  shipment.  Mine-run  sold  at  $2.45,  1% 
and  1 54-inch  screenings  at  $2.10  and  2-inch  screen¬ 
ings  at  $2.20.  The  Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and 
Gallatin  counties  district  reported  a  total  of  1,389 
cars  sold,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  500  cars. 
Williamson  County  scored  a  $3.10  price  for  prepared 
coal  along  with  Franklin  and  Saline  counties.  Other 
quotations  for  this  description  ranged  down  to  $2.95. 
Jobber  orders  were  put  through  at  $2.40  and  up. 
Mine  run  sold  at  $2.20  through  the  jobber  to  $2.45 
direct.  Screenings  sales  registered  at  $1.45  to  $2.20 
price. 

Northern  district  sales  increased  slightly  and 
those  for  the  Springfield  district  product  fell  off  a 


$2.80  for  prepared  sizes;  $1.60  to  $2.35  for  mine 
run;  $1.48  to  $2.05  for  screenings;  and  $2.30  for 
washed  screenings.  Part  of  this  tonnage  was  for 
railroad  fuel. 

Western  Kentucky  sales  for  the  week  fell  off 
greatly  compared  with  the  previous  week.  The 
latest  selling  figures  recorded  were :  Prepared  sizes, 
$1.90  to  $2.60;  mine  run,  $1.70  to  $2.35;  screenings, 
90c.  to  $2.05 ;  the  low  figure  being  the  lowest  touched 
by  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  screen¬ 
ings  in  many  months.  '  The  railroads  took  some 
mine  run  coal  at  $2.20. 

Anthracite  Market  Exceedingly  Tight. 

The  anthracite  situation  in  the  West  has  changed 
but  slightly  in  recent  weeks.  The  market  remains 
tight,  with  but  few  dealers  getting  all  the  stock 
they  desire  to  take  in.  The  all-rail  movement  is 
relatively  small  and  cargo  coal  is  not  at  all  plenti¬ 
ful.  Demand  continues  in  excess  of  the  supply  right 
along.  While  buyers  are  more  or  less  anxious  about 
the  future,  they  have  adopted  a  patient,  waiting, 
hopeful  and  non-complaining  attitude.  Such  orders 
as  are  being  booked  by  receivers  are  without  definite 
delivery  dates.  Retailers  report  a  steady  and  grow¬ 
ing  demand  from  their  customers.  Deliveries  are 
being  made  as  rapidly  as  labor  conditions  will  permit. 

The  yards  report  a  good  summer  demand  for 
bituminous  coal  and  these  factors  are  filling  con¬ 
sumers’  storage  bins  as  the  exigencies  of  the  local 
labor  market  will  allow.  The  “Buy  coal  now”  cam¬ 
paign  is  becoming  more  effective  as  the  campaign 
progresses.  Consumers  are  sitting  up  and  taking 
notice  now  who  regarded  the  first  announcements 
of  a  prospective  coal  famine  next  winter  as  nothing 
short  of  profiteering  camouflage. 


J.  B.  Beardslee,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  week-ends  with  his 
family  at  the  Wisconsin  lake  resort. 


You  get  full  measure  when  you  buy  Thrift  and 
War  Savings  Stamps. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  IMPROVES. 


Demand  for  Bituminous,  However,  Is  Still 
Only  Moderately  Good. 

The  bituminous  trade  has  not  taken  on  a  great 
degree  of  firmness  yet,  though  there  is  less  com¬ 
plaint  than  there  was  last  week.  Pittsburgh  is  again 
affirming  its  former  position  and  declaring  that  the 
outlook  is  as  good  for  better  prices  as  it  has  been. 
This  market  is  always  some  weeks  behind  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  not  alone  because  it  is  seldom  in  position  to 
take  the  lead,  but  also  because  there  are  few  people 
who  are  willing  to  go  in  and  proclaim  a  movement 
that  is  mostly  in  the  air.  It  is  early  enough  to  do 
that  when  it  is  really  in  sight. 

The  trade  is  much  more  active  than  it  was  a 
month  ago,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  hard  to  get 
more  than  about  10  cents  more  for  coal  than  it  was 
then.  They  are  still  reporting  many  sales  of  slack 
under  the  nominal  quotations,  but  that  may  not 
carry  with  it  much  meaning,  for  it  is  always  slow 
in  summer.  It  will  firm  up  by  fall.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  said  of  the  lake  strike,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  is  off,  for  that  alone  would  be  a  bad 
blow  to  the  bituminous  trade.  At  the  same  time,  the 
possibility  of  it  keeps  jobbers  from  buying  much 
coal  ahead. 

Consumers  are  still  quite  anxious  to  make  con¬ 
tracts,  but  they  do  not  get  many,  the  mine  owners 
not  caring  to  tie  up  their  output  when  there  is  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  much  better  price  later  on.  Nobody  doubts 
that  the  prices  will  stiffen  up  in  a  short  time,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  much  of  a  boom  in  the  trade 
till  iron  is  more  active.  That  trade  is  doing  fairly 
well,  but  it  has  not  done  what  some  members  of  the 
trade  looked  for  it  to  do.  If  the  consumer  concludes 
to  pay  the  prices  and  reserve  a  good  amount  to 
meet  the  constant  advances  it  will  all  go  well,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  take  that  stand  when  nobody  can 
see  the  end  of  it. 

The  car  situation  is  not  easy,  and  yet  the  shippers 
manage  as  yet  to  get  along  with  the  supply.  The 
grain  crops  are  now  beginning  to  move  and  it  may 
easily  happen  that  with  cars  none  too  plenty  now 
they  will  be  so  short  that  coal  prices  will  be  entirely 
regulated  by  them,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case 
formerly.  In  fact,  some  old  shippers  say  that  they 
have  seldom  or  never  seen  bituminous  coal  go  very 
strong  with  cars  plenty.  The  grain  movement  is 
sure  to  cut  off  the  car  movement  in  other  trades, 
and  then — a  coal  shortage. 

Bituminous  prices  are  pretty  firm,  but  former  quo¬ 
tations  are  made  as  follows :  Allegheny  Valley,  all 
sizes,  $4.55;  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $4.80;  same, 
three-quarter,  $4.65;  mine  run,  $4.20;  slack,  $3.70 
per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  still  a  doubtful  matter,  for 
the  production  is  10,000,000  tons  short  of  last  year 
to  date.  The  last  report  shows  a  gain,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  big  gap  can  be  filled  up  this 
year.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  much  less  has  been 
burned  than  was  last  year  to  date,  but  no  doubt 
the  amount  is  considerable.  Still,  it  may  be  enough 
to  keep  us  from  distress.  The  conditions  do  not 
vary.  Lake  shipments  are  still  good. 

The  amount  loaded  for  lake  shipment  for  the  week 
was  149,200  tons,  of  which  50,800  tons  loaded  for 
Chicago,  14,000  tons  for  Milwaukee,  14,800  tons  for 
,  Sheboygan,  1,200  tons  for  Cheboygan,  63,100  tons 
for  Duluth-Superior  and  5,300  tons  for  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  60  cents  to  Chicago,  47j4 
cents  to  Milwaukee,  4 7*4  cents  to  Sheboygan,  Duluth 
and  Fort  William. 


Do  It  Now! 

The  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
sends  out  attractive  novelties  each  year,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  distribution  of  thermometers  of  hand¬ 
some  design,  accompanying  same  with  a  card  read¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

Now  that  the  temperature  is  running  high 
This  is  the  proper  time  to  buy  YOUR  COAL. 


July  26,  1919 
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The  Cost  o£  Carrying  Coal  Lands. 

Interest  and  Other  Charges  on  Undeveloped  Areas  Accumulate  Steadily  and  a  Mine  Is  hasily 

Posterity’s  Burden. 


Overburdened  with 


An  operator  found  an  attractive  deposit  of  coal 
in  a  new  fieid.  The  coal  lying  north,  east  and 
west  of  this  tract  was  in  good  demand.  Therefore, 
he  had  plausible  reasons  for  expecting  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  his  coal  and  for  a  rising  price  for  his 
acreage.  So  he  had  bought  extensively  into  that 
field.  After  holding  the  land  for  a  year  he  realized 
that  the  interest  charges  on  the  money  invested  in 
the  idle  land  were  becoming  a  heavy  burden  upon 
his  purse  and  hence  upon  the  revenue  of  his  estab¬ 
lished  business.  He  decided  to  open  a  new  mine  on 
the  new  land  that  would  develop  enough  tonnage 
to  pay  the  interest  charges  on  that  land. 

The  question  was  how  big  a  mine  he  ought  to 
have  if  he  wished  merely  to  defray  the  carrying 
charges  on  his  real  estate. 

I  tried  to  answer  his  question  for  him,  using  a 
pad  and  pencil.  We  very  speedily  concluded  that 
an  attempt  to  hold  coal  land  in  reserve  until  it  is 
needed  and  to  pay  the  carrying  charges  alone— to 
say  nothing  of  the  taxes — is  about  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  luxury  that  any  coal  operator  ever  indulged  in. 
The  study  developed  many  curious  facts. 

Among  other  things,  we  learned  that  the  carrying 
charges  on  the  land  which  is  necessary  to  support  a 
modern  mine  are  so  heavy  that  a  mine  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  do  nothing  more  than  shoulder  its 
own  burden.  In  a  word,  land  held  in  reserve  be¬ 
cause  of  its  future  speculative  value  has  a  tendency 
to  “eat  its  head  off”  while  its  greater  value  is  being 
developed. 

Both  the  operator  and  I  were  convinced  that  we 
were  right  even  after  a  casual  inquiry.  But,  it  was 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  convince  others.  To 
prove  this  point  to  all  concerned,  I  have  spent  many 
tedious  hours  lately  over  some  calculations  which, 
while  involved  and  intricate,  came  out  in  the  end 
in  the  form  of  a  few  tables  of  figures  which  any  one 
can  understand  at  a  glance  by  merely  running  his 
eye  down  the  column. 

Old  Mines  and  New. 

To  begin  the  exposition  of  this  subject  at  the 
logical  starting  point,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  amount  of  land  which  it  was 
believed  was  sufficient  to  support  a  coal  mine 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  land  which  is  known 
to  be  necessary  now  to  support  a  “modern’  mine. 

By  a  modern  mine,  I  mean  one  of  those  enormous 
affairs  such  as  the  operators  are  developing  in 
Illinois— those  having  a  daily  productive  capacity 
of  around  five  thousand  tons,  and  with,  accordingly, 
an  annual  production  ranging  easily  a  million  tons. 

I  know  that  the  production  of  a  million  tons  a 
year  by  one  mine  is  considered  to  be  an  abnormality. 
Such  mines  are  classed  as  “freaks”  because  they 
are  so  out  of  line  with  the  average  mine.  In  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  average  mine  actually 
produces  about  150,000  tons  a  year.  You  may  say, 
therefore,  that  when  I  am  basing  my  statements 
about  carrying  charges  upon  the  situation  of  a  mine 
which  produces  a  million  tons  a  year  when  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  United  States  is  under  200,000  tons,  I 


By  George  II.  Cushing 

Managing  Director.  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
am  judging  the  whole  trade  by  the  freaks  within  it 
rather  than  by  the  plodding  average.  While  it  is 
true  that  I  am  paying  a  lot  of  attention  to  big  mines 
and  big  acreages,  my  calculations  include  all  sizes 
of  mines;  all  sizes  of  acreages;  and  a  wide  range 
of  the  price  of  land.  Thus,  tlie  comparisons  indicate 
clearly  what  venture  is  reasonably  safe  and  which 
one  is  in  danger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in  operation  today 
all  conceivable  sizes  of  mines  supported  by  a  wide 
range  of  acreage.  The  figures,  therefore,  are 
thoroughly  representative.  In  a  word,  we  have  some 
mines  which  have  a  reserve  acreage  and  an  annual 
output  such  as  grandfather  was  familiar  with.  Con¬ 
currently,  we  have  a  few  of  the  big  new  mines 
which  have  such  an  extraordinary  output  they  are 
called  “freaks.”  These  two  classes  of  mines,  when 
working  side  by  side,  show  graphically  the  change 
which  has  come  in  mining  methods  in  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  That  is,  in  the  last  generation 
it  was  customary  for  a  coal  mine  to  develop  a  mod¬ 
erate  productive  capacity  and  have  a  moderate 
amount  of  coal  land  in  reserve.  Thus,  if  it  produced 
100,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  and  if  it  had  in  reserve 
250  to  300  acres  of  coal  land,  its  annual  production 
would  exhaust  only  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  year. 
Therefore,  250  acres  would  give  it  a  life  of  easily 
twenty  years. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  hauling  was  done  by 
mules.  It  was  uncertain  and  slow.  For  this  reason 
a  single  mine  could  work  out  only  a  small  acreage. 
If  it  tried  to  work  out  a  large  acreage,  the  hauling 
expense  would  be  prohibitive.  It  was  cheaper, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  old  shaft  and  the  old 
tipple  and  to  start  a  new  one  than  it  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  old  shaft  and  tipple  and  pay  the  additional 
hauling  expense  while  trying  to  reach  the  coal  in  a 
larger  acreage. 

Haulage  Systems  Revolutionized. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  is  vastly  different. 
Mule  haulage  has  given  way  to  electric  haulage. 
The  electric  Jocomotive  has  been  vastly  improved, 
as  have  been  all  other  mechanics  of  undrground 
transportation.  As  transportation  improved  we 
have  gotten  awray  from  reliance  upon  small  acre¬ 
ages.  We  have  come  to  tie  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  coal  to  a  single  mine. 

When  I  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
industry  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  believed  that  a 
thousand  acres  of  coal  land  was  a  big  territory  for 
one  mine  to  develop  from  one  shaft.  Since  then,  I 
have  seen  the  acreage  increase — first,  to  two 
thousand  and  later  to  four  thousand,  which  is  now 
considered  the  proper  figure.  Today,  I  hear  of 
mines  that  are  acquiring  six  thousand  acres.  Their 
owners  consider  that  to  be  the  proper  acreage  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  the  modern  equipment  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  coal. 

As  the  amount  of  acreage  which  is  tied  to  a 
single  shaft  increases,  the  production  of  coal  through 
that  shaft  must  also  increase.  That  ha's  happened. 
That  is,  twenty-four  years  ago,  a  big  mine  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  which  produced  five  hundred  tons 
a  day.  The  production  increased  steadily  until  a 
“big  mine”  was  considered  to  be  one  which  produced 
750  tons  a  day;  then  1,000  tons;  then  1,500;  and 
then  1,800  to  2,000  tons  a  day.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  an  extraordinary  mine  which  produced  more 
than  2,500  or  3.000  tons  a  day. 

In  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the  production 
records  have  risen  sharply.  I  remember  one  mine 
which  within  ten  years  was  set  down  as  a  conspicu¬ 


ous  failure  because  it  set  out  to  produce  3,500  tons 
a  day,  when  every  one  said  it  could  not  be  done. 
Today,  however,  a  3,500-ton  mine  is  relatively  small. 

I  recall  that  seven  years  ago  I  stood  by  a  shaft, 
watch  in  hand,  timing  the  hoists.  I  told  the  operator 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  mine  beyond  3,200  tons  a  day;  his  hoist 
was  not  fast  enough.  He  laughed  at  my  incredulity, 
and  a  few  years  later  put  into  my  hands  a  perform¬ 
ance  sheet  of  that  same  shaft  which  showed  that 
he  had  produced  in  one  day  over  5,200  tons. 

The  Life  of  a  Modern  Mine. 

Thus,  the  increased  production  of  the  mine  per 
day  has  modified  to  a  very  large  extent  the  burden 
of  the  carrying  charges  on  the  increased  acreage 
which  is  now  attached  to  each  mine.  However,  it 
does  not  completely  offset  the  burden.  This  is  so 
because  the  life  of  the  early  mine  was  figured  at 
twenty  years,  whereas  the  life  of  a  modern  mine 
is  figured  at  between  forty  and  fifty  years.  Thus, 
while  the  daily  tonnage  has  been  growing,  the 
prospective  life  of  the  mine  has  been  multiplied  by 
two  or  two  and  a  half.  This  means  that  the  land 
tied  to  the  mine  has  been  multiplied  by  ten  or  even 
twenty  or  twenty-five.  The  multiplication  of  land 
has  been  faster  than  production  or  revenue.  It  is 
the  latter  fact  which  is  the  determining  one.  It 
measures  the  burden  of  the  carrying  charges  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  coal  extracted.  When  the 
burden  of  carrying  charges  grows  faster  than  the 
revenue,,  clearly  the  profitableness  of  the  venture 
is  in  danger. 

Another  very  vital  thing  is  the  influence  which 
speculation  in  coal  lands  has  had  and  is,  having 
upon  the  recorded  values  of  certain  acreages. 
Every  one  knows,  of  course,  that  as  part  of  the 
coal  land  is  worked  out  the  surrounding  acreage 
becomes  worth  more  and  more  money.  That  is  a 
natural  law  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  Thus,  as 
we  work  out  part  of  the  coal  in  popular  fields,  the 
value  of  the  land  which  remains  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase.  Because  the  exhaustion  of 
popular  coals  is  alarmingly  rapid,  the  rise  in  land 
values  is  quite  sharp  even  without  the  presence  of 
any  speculative  element.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  speculative  element  has  accounted  more  for  the 
rise  in  coal  values  than  has  the  exhaustion  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  acreage.  We  are  all  familiar  with  con¬ 
crete  Instances  of  coal  land  speculation  which  have 
resulted  in  boosting  the  price  on  all  the  coal  land 
in  a  certain  -field. 

For  example,  we  all  know  of  cases  where,  when 
a  railroad  line  was  built  into  a  coal  field,  the  rail¬ 
road  officials  bought  up  all  the  available  coal  land; 
immediately  adjoining  the  railroad,  and  made  for¬ 
tunes  by  selling  that  land  at  high  prices.  We  all’ 
know  of  conspicuous  examples  where  land  specu¬ 
lators  have  bought  large  parts  of  valuable  coal 
fields  and  have  sold  them  at  higher  prices,  making, 
enormous  fortunes. 

How  Land  Values  Have  Enhanced. 

To  make  it  more  concrete.  Fifteen  years  agor,  a. 
block  of  200,000  acres  of  coal  land  was  put  in  my 
hands  for  sale.  It  was  to  be  acquired — being  them 
under  option — at  an  average  price  per  acre  of  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  dollars.  It  was  all  sold  to- 
a  speculator  and  has  since  changed  ownership  three 
times.  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  single  acre  of  it 
could  be  bought  today  for  less  than  $500.  Indeed, 
if  any  one  should  sell  that  land  for  less  than  that 
price,  he  would  be  accepting  less  than  its  reasonable 
current  market  value. 

The  point  of  it  all  is:  If  you  increase  the  selling' 
price  of  the  acreage,  and  if  you  increase  the  amount 
of  acreage  which  must  be  held  in  reserve  to  support 
a  modern  mine,  you  increase  automatically  and 
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doubly  or  trebly  the  burden  of  the  carrying  charges 
on  that  land.  To  pay  that  carrying  charge  it  is 
not  enough  if  you  merely  increase  the  production 
of  the  mine,  you  have  also  to  increase  the  margin 
of  profit  per  ton  of  coal  produced.  Otherwise,  you 
are  going  to  come  out  of  your  transaction  with  a 
considerable  and  indeed  a  heavy  loss.  It  is  to 
measure  the  possibilities  of  loss  that  the  tables  which 
accompany  this  article  were  compiled. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  presentation  of  these 
tables :  Since  moving  to  Washington  I  spent  a 
Sunday  afternoon  with  a  contractor,  who  had  built 
railroads  into  coal  lands  all  through  the  eastern 
district.  He  had  started  his  career  as  a  contractor 
by  building  one  of  the  first  extensions  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  into  one  coal  field.  He  had 
ended  his  contracting  career  by  building  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  from  Dante,  Virginia,  to  Elkhorn  City.  He 
said  that  every  time  his  syndicate  had  built  a  rail¬ 
road  into  a  coal  field  it  had  been  suggested  to  them 
that  they  buy  some  of  the  coal  land. 

They  had  made  it  a  practice  never  to  buy  real 
estate  for  speculative  purposes.  But,  every  time 
they  had  reached  their  decision  as  to  whether  they 
could  afford  to  buy  and  develop  coal  land  on  the 
figures  available.  It  had  been  their  experience  in¬ 
variably  that  if  they  bought  a  sizeable  acreage  and 
developed  it  in  accord  with  the  current  demand  for 
coal,  the  mine  never  could  live  through  the  life  of 
a  coal  area  and  pay,  from  its  profits,  the  carrying 
charges  on  the  real  estate.  They  had  investigated 
areas  all  over  the  country.  They  had  studied  each 
upon  its  own  merits.  Always  the  same  decision  had 
to  be  reached. 

That  statement  came  when  I  was  concluding  a 
long  study  into  the  same  question.  The  two  experi¬ 
ences — and  some  others  which  will  not  be  detailed — 
dictated  the  compilation  of  the  figures  which  are 
presented  herewith. 

Liberal  to  Operator. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to.  the  subjoined  tabu¬ 
lation — called  Table  No.  1 — that  I  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely.  liberal  with  the  mine  owner  both  as  to  the 
measure  of  his  profit  and  as  to  the  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  tonnage  by  a  new  mine.  Indeed,  I  have 
given  the  operator  both  profit  and  a  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment,  which  he  never  gets  in  fact.  For  example,  I 
have  assumed  that  even  the  “entry”  coal,  or  that 
which  is  produced  while  the  mine  is  passing  through 
the  first  stages  of  development,  will  yield  the  oper¬ 
ator  a  profit  of  ten  cents  a  ton.  On  the  contrary, 
every  coal  man  knows  that  this  “entry”  coal  usually 
is  sold  at  a  loss.  However,  I  have  assumed  a  profit 
of  ten  cents  a  ton  that  he  may  not  complain  about 
my  figures. 

Five  Years  Required  for  Full  Development. 

I  have  assumed — with  mines  small  and  large  alike 
—that  five  years  must  elapse  between  the  date  of 
opening  a  mine  and  the  day  when  it  reaches  full 
development.  That  period  is  too  long  for  a  small 
mine.  It  is  about  right  for  a  big  one.  Still,  the 
figures  run  naturally  so  much  in  favor  of  the  small 
mine  I  do  not  want  the  large  ones  to  say  I  was 
unfair.  Therefore,  I  handicapped  the  small  miner. 

I  have  assumed  that  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
under  development  the  average  profit  of  the  operator 
will  be  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  This  is  extremely  liberal, 
everything  being  considered. 

I  have  assumed  that  in  the  fifth  year — or  at  the 
time  the  mine  finally  reaches  full  development — 
that  the  net  margin  over  operating  costs  is  going 
to  be  twenty-five  cents  a  ton.  I  have  even  dared  to 
assume  that  that  is  to  be  the  average  net  margin  of 
the  operator  during  the  life  of  the  mine.  Every 
coal  man  knows  that  his  business  has  never  yielded 
consistently  a  profit  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  and 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  it  does.  Nevertheless,  to  be  conservative  and 
fair  to  the  land  owner  I  have  assumed  a  net  margin 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mine  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  ton. 

Also,  in  estimating  the  rate  of  development  I 
have  assumed  a  fairly  large  production  the  first  year 
and  a  steady  and  considerable  increase  in  production 
each  succeeding  year.  I  realize  that  my  estimated 
growth  is  faster  and  steadier  than  is  ordinarily  the 
case. 


When  Carrying  Charge  Is  Prohibitive. 

But,  with  being  quite  liberal  in  all  estimates 
having  to  do  with  earnings,  I  have  adhered  strictly 
and  rigorously  to  the  unalterable  facts  as  to  the  cost 
of  coal  land  and  the  resultant  interest  charges. 
When  I  offset  one  against  the  other,  it  proves  to  be 
a  terrific  struggle  for  a  coal  mine  to  pay  the  carry¬ 
ing  charges  on  the  land  necessary  to  support  it. 
It  proves  absolutely  impossible  for  one  going  mine 
to  carry,  at  modern  prices  for  land  in  modern  acre¬ 
age,  the  fixed  charges  on  the  land  necessary  to 
support  a  possible  mine  to  be  developed  later.  When 
it  comes  to  the  matter  of  burdening  one  going  coal 
mine  with  more  land  than  is  necessary  for  a  second 
one,  the  carrying  charges  become  prohibitive  even 
though  we  concede  that  consistently  it  is  going  to 
enjoy  a  profit  so  high  as  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  figures  themselves.  They  tell  their 
own  story.  However,  it  should  not  be  lost  to  sight 
that  I  have  concerned  myself  with  nothing  but  the 
carrying  charges — the  interest  on  the  money  actu¬ 
ally  invested  in  the  coal  land. 

I  have  consciously  left  out  of  this  calculation  any 
need  to  pay  taxes.  I  have  ignored  them,  even 
knowing  that  for  some  years  they  will  probably  be 
as  heavy  as,  if  not  indeed  heavier  than,  the  carrying 
charges  themselves.  I  ignored  taxes  because  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  the  cost  of  carrying  unpro¬ 
ductive  coal  land. 

Also — and  for  the  same  reason — -I  have  left  out  of 
consideration  all  question  of  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  plant  and  development  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  out  the  coal.  Yet,  the  interest  charges 
on  money  invested  in  plant  and  development  work 
are  almost  equal  to  the  carrying  charges  on  the  land 
itself.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  customary  to  figure  that 
for  every  dollar  an  operator  invests  in  coal  land 
he  invests  another  dollar  in  plant  and  development 
work.  If  the  plant  costs  dollar  for  dollar  with  the 
acreage,  then,  of  course,  the  carrying  charges  on 
the  plant  will  be  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  carrying 
charges  on  the  land.  I  have  left  that  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  tabulation  except  merely  the  interest 
charge  on  the  money  invested  in  the  land. 

Relative  Safety  of  Small  Operations. 

The  figures  in  Table  No.  1  indicate  that  the 
smaller  the  mine  and  the  less  the  land  held  in  re¬ 
serve,  the  safer,  relatively,  is  the  operator.  They 
indicate  that  the  limit  of  real  safety  is  reached  when 
a  half  million  ton  mine  is  supported  by  two  thousand 
acres  of  coal  land  bought  at  $100  an  acre  or  less. 
The  figures  indicate  that  when  the  operator  gets 
beyond  that  point  he  is  moving  rapidly  into  danger. 
And,  his  danger  is  proportioned  exactly  to  the 
amount  of  land  which  he  holds  in  reserve. 

The  striking  fact  to  consider  is  that  a  modern 
mine  requires  a  reserve  of  six  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  allow  it  to  live  safely  through  the  possible 
life  of  its  plant  and  development.  If  this  land  were 
bought  at  the  going  price — namely,  $150  an  acre— 
and  if  the  plant  costs  approximately  as  much  as  the 
land,  then  the  operator  has,  according  to  the  figures, 
a  gambling  chance  of  making  a  little  money.  He 
can  never,  according  to  these  figures,  make  a  profit 
above  all  charges  which  I  consider  to  be  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  amount  of  money  invested  and  the  risk 
of  any  coal  mining  venture. 

Getting  Land  Poor. 

Still,  it  is  quite  common  for  an  operator  with  a 
large  modern  mine  and  with  approximately  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars  invested,  to 
hold  in  reserve  enough  land  to  duplicate  his  produc¬ 
tion.  That  is,  having  a  good  mine  and  good  coal, 
he  expects  his  business  to  grow.  When  it  does 
grow,  he  wants  to  be  ready  and  able  to  expand. 
While  waiting  for  the  demand  to  come,  he  wants 
to  pay  the  carrying  charges  on  all  the  land  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  one  mine  actually  in  operation. 
The  figures  indicate  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  the 
full  carrying  charges  out  of  his  earnings,  but  the 
chances  are  he  will  not  make  a  dollar  of  profit. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  buying  up  the  coal  lands— 
as  a  matter  of  protection— in  an  entire  field,  and 
then  of  trying  to  pay.  the  carrying  charges  on  that 
land  from  any  conceivable  small  development,  the 


enterprise  is  clearly  out  of  question.  The  last  few 
lines  of  figures  in  Table  No.  1  will  show  how  im¬ 
possible  it  all  is.  I  realize  that  what  I  here  say 
cannot  be  done  is,  and  has  been,  a  common  practice 
in  the  trade.  But,  the  figures  say  it  is  a  practice 
which  is  not  supported  by  either  common  sense  or 
good  financing. 

Tables  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  based  upon  the  figures 
contained  in  Table  No.  1.  In  Table  No.  2  I  have 
tried  to  figure  at  what  time  during  development  the 
possible  earnings  from  a  new  mine  will  pay  the 
carrying  charges  on  the  land  which  was  acquired 
before  the  development  was  started.  In  compiling 
this  table  I  assume,  of  course,  that  the  land  was 
purchased  before  the  development  began.  Thus,  I 
assume  that  the  money  has  been  paid  and,  being 
invested,  it  instantly  began  to  draw  interest  at  6 
per  cent. 

I  also  have  assumed  that  everything  connected 
with  the  development  work  except  the  cost  of  actu¬ 
ally  mining  the  coal,  has  been  charged  to  cost  of 
plant  and  equipment.  Thus,  I  assume  the  actual 
cost  of  winning  the  coal  has  been  charged  against 
the  coal  itself.  Therefore,  I  have  assumed  a  profit 
on  the  coal  of  ten  cents  a  ton  for  the  first  two 
years ;  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years ;  and,  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  for  the  fifth 
year. 

On  these  assumptions  I  have  recast  Table  No.  1 
to  make  up  Table  No.  2  to  show  at  what  time,  in 
the  period  of  development,  the  net  margin  of  the 
mining  operations  are  equal  to  the  carrying  charges 
on  the  coal  land.  With  this  statement,  Table  No.  2 
is  self-explanatory. 

In  compiling  Table  No.  3  I  have  recast  the  figures 
in  Table  No.  1  in  a  slightly  different  form.  In  this 
table  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
actual  carrying  charges  on  reserve  coal  land  to  the 
estimated  earnings  of  active  mines.  I  have  assumed 
here  that  the  mine  has  reached  full  development 
and  that  the  average  net  margin  to  the  operator  is 
the  unusual  figure  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

Business  Expected  to  Grow. 

In  this  table,  it  is  shown  that  a  mine  supported 
by  six  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  bought  at  $500 
an  acre  can  pay  its  carrying  charges  every  year  and 
have  a  little  money  left  with  which  to  pay  interest 
on  the  plant  and  some  small  profit.  Any  larger 
area  of  coal  land,  however,  than  six  thousand  acres, 
or  even  6,000  acres  bought  at  any  higher  price  than 
$500  an  acre,  puts  the  operator  in  grave  danger  even 
though  he  has  a  profit  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  and 
develops  an  enormous  tonnage.  With  any  larger 
acreage  he  cannot  pay  the  carrying  charges  on  the 
land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  having  anything  left 
for  interest  and  plant  and  development  and  for 
profit.  He  surely  will  not  have  a  penny  left  even  to 
pay  taxes. 

Indeed,  these  figures  show  that  more  than  half 
of  the  mines  included  in  Table  No.  3  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  out  of  current  earnings  the  carrying 
charges  during  the  period  of  development  of  the 
mine.  Instead,  the  operator '  must,  when  the  mine 
is  fully  developed,  charge  into  the  capital  account, 
or.  “suspense”  account,  the  unpaid  interest  on  the 
investment  in  land.  The  least  amount  of  money 
which  would  thus  have  to  be  charged  to  capital 
account  is  $5,000.  In  this  table,  the  largest  amount 
which  would  have  to  be  so  charged  off  is  $15,450,000. 
This  shows  the  tremendous  importance  of  carrying 
charges  on  coal  land. 

In  the  fifth  column  of  Table  No.  3  is  a  statement 
showing  the  excess  of  carrying  charges  over  esti¬ 
mated  earning  capacity  on  large  blocks  of  coal  held 
in  reserve  for  fpture  use.  This  table  shows  that 
the  lowest  amount  by  which  the  annual  carrying 
charge  exceeds  the  possible  earnings  of  the  mine  is 
$20,000  a  year.  The  largest  amount  is  $2,100,000 
a  year. 

If  carrying  charges  on  unproductive  coal  land  are 
such  an  important  item  with  coal  land  values  so 
low  as  they  are  today,  what  is  there  ahead  of  the 
coal  business  when  land  values  rise  to  the  point 
which  they  will  reach  in  another  ten  or  twenty 
years?  Before,  answering  that  question  I  want,  in 
a  future  article,  to  present  further  facts  and  figures 
on  other  phases  of  the  question. 
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When  a  Mine 

Table  No.  2. 

Under  Development  Pays  Carry- 

ing  Charges 

on  the 

Land  Supporting  the 

New  Mine. 

Acreage  Owned. 

Price 
Per  Acre. 

Year  During  Develop¬ 
ment  Work  When 
Estimated  Earnings 
Equal  Carrying 
Charges. 

250 

$10 

First 

250 

100 

Second 

500 

25 

First 

500 

200 

Second 

500 

500 

Fourth 

1,000 

50 

Second 

1,000 

100 

Second 

1,000 

500 

Fourth 

2,000 

75 

Second 

4,000 

100 

Third  j 

6,000 

150 

Third 

12,000 

150 

Fifth 

20,000 

150 

Fifth 

6.000 

250 

Fourth 

12.000 

250 

Fifth 

20,000 

250 

Never 

6.000 

500 

Fifth 

12,000 

500 

Never 

20,000 

500 

Never 

6.000 

750 

Never 

12,000 

750 

Never 

20.000 

750 

Never 

6,000 

1,000 

Never 

20,000 

1.000 

Never 

100.000 

200 

Fifth 

200,000 

300 

Never 

Table  No.  3. 

.Showing  the  Relation  of  Carrying  Charges  on 
Reserve  Coal  Land  to  Estimated  Earnings  of 
Active  Mines. 

Amount 
of  Charges 
Unpaid  During 
Development 


Excess  Which  Must 

of  Esti- 

Be  Added 

Excess 

mated  Earn- 

to  Capital  of  Charges 

ings  Over 

Account 

Over- 

Carry-  When  Mine  Estimated 

Price 

ing  Charges 

is  Fully 

Earnings 

Acreage. Per  Acre. 

Per  Year.  Developed. 

Per  Year. 

250 

$10 

$24,850 

. 

250 

50 

24,250 

. 

250 

100 

23,500 

. 

500 

25 

35,250 

. 

500 

200 

30,000 

. 

. 

500 

500 

21,000 

5,250 

. 

1,000 

50 

72,000 

. 

1,000 

280 

60,000 

. 

1,000 

500 

45.000 

5,000 

. 

2,000 

75 

177,000 

. 

4,000 

100 

126.000 

. 

6,000 

150 

196,000 

. 

12,000 

150 

142,000 

80.000 

. 

20,000 

150 

70,000 

440.000 

6,000 

250 

160,000 

12,000 

250 

70,000 

440,000 

...... 

20,000 

250 

1,040,000 

30,000 

6,000 

500 

70,000 

440,000 

12,000 

500 

1,340.000 

110,000 

20,000 

500 

2,540,000 

350,000 

6,000 

750 

•  ••••• 

890,000 

20,000 

12,000 

750 

2,240,000 

290,000 

20,000 

750 

4,040.000 

650,000 

6,000 

1,000 

1,340,000 

110,000 

20,000 

1.000 

5,540,000 

950,000 

100,000 

200 

300.000 

3,450,000 

200,000 

300 

15,450,000 

2,100,000 
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BOSTON  NOTES.  PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 


George  L.  Batchelder,  of  Batchelder  Bros.,  at¬ 
tended  the  launching  of  the  submarine  R-ll  at 
Quincy  the  other  day  to  witness  the  christening  of 
the  craft  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Batchelder. 

George  Hamlin,  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Co., 
who  has  been  trying  the  fishing  in  Canada,  along 
with  his  brother,  Edward  Hamlin,  president  of  the 
company,  is  home.  Edward  is  expected  back  next 
week. 

The  Fore  .River  shipyard  has  been  awarded  con¬ 
tracts  for  two  more  12,400-ton  oil  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Transportation  Co.  These  are  in  addition 
to  two  previously  ordered  and  will  cost  about 
$4,000,000. 

The  wooden  steamer  Quinault  has  gone  to  Balti¬ 
more,  where  she  is  to  load  a  cargo  of  coal  for  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  spent  in  mak¬ 
ing  repairs  here,  and  there  still  remains  some  little 
work  to  be  done  before  she  is  given  her  overseas 
certificate. 

The  Boston  steamer  Transportation,  which 
grounded  at  the  entrance  to  the  River  Plate  the 
other  day  is  reported  to  have  been  floated  and  to 
have  arrived  safely  at  Buenos  Aires.  She  belongs 
to  the  Coastwise  Transportation  Company  and  for¬ 
merly  was  in  the  coal  trade  from  Boston  to  Norfolk. 

The  Bristol  County  Coal  Co.  has  decided  to  reopen 
the  coal  mine  in  the  Western  part  of  Mansfield. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  mine  was  opened  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Coal  &  Power  Co.  and  a  large  amount  of 
money  was  spent,  but  finally  the  work  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Now  the  new  company  has  been  formed  to 
take  hold  of  the  proposition,  those  promoting  it  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  view  of  the  high  price  and  scarcity 
of  coal  they  are  taking  the  minimum  of  risk  at  this 
time.  The  Bristol  company  has  $200,000  capital  and 
L.  W.  Harrington  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
operations.  The  equipment  is  beginning  to  arrive, 
including  a  powerful  electric  pump  and  a  nine-ton 
hoisting  plant.  It  is  the  plan  to  go  down  as  low  as- 
1,400  feet  if  necessary  to  find  out  the  real  value  of 
the  mine.  The  promoters  undoubtedly  have  strong 
financial  support,  and  if  the  vein  proves  worth  while 
mining  on  a  considerable  scale  will  be  undertaken. 

The  weather  has  been  extremely  bad  for  deliv¬ 
eries  during  the  past  ten  weeks,  adding  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  troubles  of  the  retailers  everywhere 
throughout  New  England.  The  strike  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Elevated  Railway'-,  which  tied  up  every  trolley 
car  and  subway  and  elevated  train  for  four  days, 
also  interfered  seriously  with  many  of  the  office 
staffs.  The  worst  effect  of  this  strike,  however,,  is 
likely  to  be  the  impression  that  the  settlement  by 
which  the  men  won  all  that  they  expected  is  almost 
sure  to  impress  the  coal  concerns’  employes  in  the 
same  way  that  it  has  almost  everyone  else — that 
unskilled  labor  that  does  no  hard  work  and  re¬ 
ceives  from  $6  to  $7  a  day  for  eight  hours  work 
is  setting  a  fine  example.  The  increase,  coupled  with 
the  one  of  a  few  months  ago  amounts  to  100  per 
cent  within  less  than  a  year.  Coal  companies’  em¬ 
ployes  are  likely  to  make  note  of  this,  for  they  have 
been  far  from  backward  in  pushing  their  wages  for¬ 
ward  on  the  least  excuse.  What  is  worst  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  that  the  Elevated’s  men  received  no  sym¬ 
pathy  from  either  the  general  public  or  fellow 
unionists  as  a  whole,  but  despite  this  they  won  their 
case  after  breaking  their  agreement  to  submit  to 
arbitration  by  the  National  War  Labor,  Board.  A 
local  arbitration  board  settled  it.  The  precedent  is 
generally  believed  to  be  very  bad. 


The  employees  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.’s  main 
and  branch  offices  have  been  gladdened  by  having 
the  “time  bonus”  plan  again  put  into  effect,  which 
was  discontinued  during  the  war.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  each  employee  is  allowed  one  day  off 
with  pay  in  addition  to  the  customary  half  day  on 
Saturday  and  the  regular  two  weeks  vacation.  The 
“time  bonus”  idea  originated  with  the  Peabody  peo¬ 
ple  who  tried  it  as  an  experiment,  and  it  has  proved 
very  successful  in  promoting  health,  efficiency  and 
loyalty  among  the  employees,  for  which  reason  the 
officials  now  consider  it  a  paying  proposition,  in 
which  view,  of  course,  the  employees  agree. 


Henry  Russell,  after  putting  his  yard  at  Ninth  and 
Tioga  streets,  in  first-class  running  order,  has  now 
turned  its  affairs  over  to  a  competent  manager  and 
is  giving  his  personal  attention  to  his  Olney  yard, 
recently  vacated  by  H.  E.  Strathman. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  city  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  week  was  the  well-known  Chestertown,  Md.,  re¬ 
tailer,  J.  D.  Bacchus.  Mr.  Bacchus  called  upon  his 
numerous  friends  in  the  shipping  trade  here  and 
later  betook  himself  to  Reading  and  attended  all  the 
sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  in  that  city. 

C.  O.  Struse  &  Son,  while  just  as  busy  as  they 
can  be,  have  necessarily  been  compelled  to  cut  down 
the  activities  at  their  Laurel  Hill  yard  on  the  Read¬ 
ing  Railway.  For  a  long  while  they  have  contem¬ 

plated  much  needed  repairs  to  their  trestle  and  have 
now  simply  pitched  in  and  will  rush  the  work  to 
completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  genial  Ed.  Hyde,  of  the  Vice  President’s  of¬ 
fice  of  the  .Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has  forsaken 
the  city  by  the  sale  of  his  home  in  Logan.  He  is 
not  sure  where  he  is  going,  and  it  may  be  back  to 

the  country,  he  says,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  ex¬ 

pects  to  spend  two  weeks  at  Atlantic  City  to  think 
it  over  and  forget  coal  for  a  minute  or  two,  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Petri  Bros.,  located  on  Duncannon  avenue,  and 
the  P.  &  R.  Railway,  have  just  completed  extensive 
improvements  to  their  yard  by  the  addition  of  a 
nandsome  brick  office  building.  It  has  only  been  a 
short  time  since  they  Completed  the  brick  garage 
to  house  their  motor  equipment  for  the  ice  and  coal 
trade,  and  they  now  have  one  of  the  nicest  plants 
to  be  found  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  Motz  Estate  yard  at  Allegheny  avenue,  in  the 
North  Philadelphia  district,  is  undergoing  extensive 
repairs.  The  trestle  has  been  torn  down  and  is  be¬ 
ing  entirely  rebuilt  of  iron  and  steel  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  railroad  company  and  when 
completed  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  In 
the  meantime  Manager  John  Rorke  is  enabled  to 
take  care  of  his  trade  through  the  neighborliness  of 
W.  J.  Alexander,  whose  yard  adjoins. 

When  the  coal  does  not  come  fast  enough  for 
A.  G.  Solomon,  the  big  little  Norristown  dealer,  he 
jumps  into  his  touring  car  for  a  trip.  This  week 
he  decided  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Reserve  Militia  at  Mount  Grenta  needed  look¬ 
ing  over,  and  after  sizing  them  up  in  the  rain  de¬ 
cided  they  would  more  than  do.  True  to  his  pro¬ 
gressive  instincts,  he  also  took  in  the  sessions  of 
the  Reading  convention,  and  while  he  is  not  very 
large  he  claims  he  can  soak  up  twice  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  any  one  there,  and  judging  by  his  suc¬ 
cess  there  must  be  something  in  that. 


Make  the  “Why”  of  Coal  Shortage  Clear. 

Secretary-Treasurer  I.  L.  Runyon,  of  the  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  in  a 
statement  just  issued,  corroborated  the  views  set 
forth  in  last  week’s  Saward’s  Journal  to  the  effect 
that  the  public  do  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  a  shortage  approximating  50,000,000  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  when  the  mines  here  have  been  running 
on  short  time  all  summer. 

“The  National  Coal  Association  publicity,”  said 
Mr.  Runyan,  “should  make  clear  the  fact  that  lack 
of  early  orders  produced  short  running  time  at  the 
mines  and  short  running  time  in  turn  produced 
shortage  of  coal.  Further  shortage  can  be  prevented 
by  ordering  coal  now. 

“There  is  no  contradiction  in  the  short  running 
time  and  shortage  of  product  when  viewed  in  their 
logical  sequence.  While  it  is  true  that  ‘the  mill  can’t 
be  run  on  the  water  that  is  passed,’  an  added  short¬ 
age  of  coal  can  be  prevented  by  getting  out  full  mine 
capacity  from  now  on  until  winter.  This  is  what  the 
N.  C.  A.  publicity  should  emphasize.” 


J.  H.  M.  Claggett,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  Milwaukee,  where 
he  reports  coal  trade  affairs  in  a  fairly  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

D.  A.  Gardiner,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  left  Monday  on  his 
vacation.  He  recently  purchased  a  new  touring  car 
and  intends  to  visit  Eastern  cities,  including  Balti¬ 
more,  his  old  home. 

Allison  A.  Cooper,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  it  is 
understood,  is  in  the  market  for  more  coal  proper¬ 
ties  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  largely  interested  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  combination  mentioned  some  time  ago. 

The  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Association  held 
its  first  annual  picnic  at  the  Westmoreland  Country 
Club  Thursday.  Practically  all  the  jobbers  and 
many  of  the  leading  coal  operators  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia  were  there  and  participated 
in  the  baseball  games,  foot  races,  golf  and  tennis 
matches  and  other  sports.  The  success  of  the  picnic, 
the  jobbers  say,  justifies  the  holding  of  an  outing 
annually  in  the  future. 

William  M.  Henderson,  of  the  Henderson  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  of  Pittsburgh;  H.  N.  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  and  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  vice  president  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  are  having  remarkable  success  in  their  mem¬ 
bership  campaign  tour  of  the  West.  According  to 
word  received  in  Pittsburgh  Tuesday,  when  these 
men  have  completed  their  campaign  the  National 
Coal  Association  will  be  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 


CENTRAL  PENN.  NOTES. 

Reports  from  Somerset  are  to  the  effect  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  increasing  from  week  to  week,  showing 
a  decided  demand  in  the  line  trade  and  at  tidewater. 

The  wage  scale  adjustment  for  miners  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  is  still  hanging  fire.  The  operators 
are  making  attempts  to  secure  a  new  scale  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  the  miners  seem  to  be  determined 
to  hold  off  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Monroe  Coal  Co.,  of  .Revloc,  Cambria  County, 
is  about  to  close  down  its  large  shaft  in  order  to 
install  a  double  track  in  the  cage  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  so  that  two  loaded  cars  of  coal  may  be 
raised  each  time.  An  auxiliary  shaft  will  be  used 
during  the  making  of  the  repairs. 

The  Aldine  Coal  Co.,  of  Spangler,  Cambria  County, 
has  filed  a  protest  with  the  State  Public  Service 
Commission  against  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Co.,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  refusal  of  the 
railroad  to  install  a  switch  and  siding  for  the  coal 
concern  caused  - the  latter  to  suffer  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000. 

A.  W.  Kinser  has  returned  to  Somerset  as  the 
auditor  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  seven  years.  Mr.  Kinser  held  this  position 
before  being  transferred  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
employed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  the  same  corpora¬ 
tion.  Edwin  J.  Berlin,  who  has  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Kinser  at  Somerset,  has  been  transferred  to 
Van  Lear,  Ky. 


Autocar  Price  Change. 

The  Autocar  Company  has  announced  an  increase 
in  the  chassis  prices  of  the  Autocar  motor  truck,  to 
take  effect  August  1. 

The  price  of  both  the  97-inch  wheelbase  and  the 
120-inch  wheelbase  is  to  be  advanced  $250  each. 

Orders  placed  before  August  1,  the  company  states, 
will  be  accepted  at  the  present  prices. 


Now  that  some  of  the  Ford  motor  millions  are 
being  divided  up,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  im¬ 
portant  part  that  Alexander  Y.  Malcolmson,  a  De¬ 
troit  coal  man,  had  in  the  organization  of  tthe  com¬ 
pany.  And,  as  has  often  been  said,  James  Couzens, 
then  cashier  in  the  Malcolmson  coal  office,  took  to 
the  spirit  of  the  venture  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  did  the  others.  The  small  contribution  to  the 
funds  of  the  company  which  he  was  able  to  make 
has  made  him  a  millionaire. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Having  sold  its  retail  business  in  Brooklyn,  the 
Commercial  Coal  Co.,  21  State  street,  will  confine 
its  attention  to  the  bunkering  business. 

F.  H.  Bormqn,  formerly  with  the  Alden  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  has  recently  joined  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.,  50  Church  Street.  . 

C.  W.  Williams,  sales  manager  of  the  Majestic 
Coal  Co.,  spent  the  last  two  weeks  at  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  finishing  up  his  vacation  at  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant,  N.  J.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Williams. 
A  brand  new  Chalmers  car  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Williams  for  the  occasion  and  the  popular  sales 
manager  enjoyed  a  well-earned  rest. 

We  have  noticed  that  very  frequently  the  daily 
papers  contain  a  plea  for  fhe  development  of  the 
water-front  at  some  more  or  less  remote  point  at  the 
harbor.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  Brooklyn  water-front  in  the  old¬ 
est  portions  of  the  city  that  are  in  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  non-use  or  neglect.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  improve  these  centrally  located  properties  before 
going  far  afield  to  construct  new  facilities?  We 
think  the  experience  of  the  transit  companies  with 
regard  to  long  haul  business  demonstrates  the  point 
that  is  being  more  and  more  spoken  of  nowadays 
that  the  central  sections  of  this  city,  or  any  other, 
should  not  be  neglected  for  the  benefit  of  remote  out¬ 
lying  sections. 


INDIFFERENCE  TO  BUYING. 

A  well-known  coal  man  in  the  Twin  Cities,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  difficulty  of  getting  people  to  buy  coal 
now  for  immediate  delivery,  when  they  will  not 
use  it  until  fall,  declared  that  the  movement  is  poorly 
worked.  He  holds  that  the  display  advertising 
which  has  been  done,  urging  laying  in  coal  now 
because  of  an  impending  shortage,  is  almost  monej 
wasted.  The  reason  for  the  practical  failure,  in 
his  judgment,  is  the  lack  of  a  real  inducement.  On 
hard  coal  there  is  a  discount  now  of  20  cents  a  ton, 
which  on  a  $14  investment  is  worth  far  less  than 
the  use  of  the  money  for  three  months.  And  while 
the  price  has  gone  up,  the  terms  have  been  short¬ 
ened.  There  was  a  time  in  the  Twin  Cities  when 
summer  coal  purchases  were  not  expected  to  be  paid 
for  within  the  time  limit.  But  now  the  rule  is  for 
them  to  be  paid  for  by  the  10th  of  the  month’  follow¬ 
ing  delivery.  And  this  rule  is  insisted  upon. 

He  argues  that  if  there  is  a  desire  to  distribute 
the  delivery  of  coal  in  this  manner,  it  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  accomplished  if  terms  of  credit  of  90  days  to 
those  who  have  a  satisfactory  credit  rating,  could 
be  extended.  He  would  have  the  same  time  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  retailer  and  to  the  dock  company. 
This  coal  delivered  in  July  could  be  paid  for  90 
days  later,  and  the  burden  of  carrying  the  load 
would  not  fall  upon  the  dealer  nor  upon  the  jobber. 

In  this  manner,  a  real  inducement  could  be  made 
to  the  consumer.  And  as  it  now  stands,  the  only 
inducement  held  out  to  him  is  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  a  supply  of  coal  in.  And  most 
of  the  time  that  the  scare  cry  has  been  issued,  it 
was  followed  by  evidence  that  there  was  not  such 
an  emergency  as  was  suggested.  When,  this  has 
occurred,  it  has  caused  many  a  consumer  to  decide 
that  he  was  “buncoed”  by  the  dealer,  for  reasons  of 
his  own.  Though  this  is  not  true,  it  has  the  same 
■effect  as  though  it  were,  when  a  consumer  believes 
it  to  be  true. 

The  Minnesota  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  retail  concern 
in  the  Twin  Cities  which  has  taken  three  yards 
■of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  one  in  St.  Paul  and  two  in 
Minneapolis.  William  Hopkins,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  coal  trade  in  the  Twin  Cities  for  a 
number  of  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  St.  Paul 
office.  Two  well-known  Minneapolis  coal  men  are 
also  reported  as  being  connected  with  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  office. 


You  take  no  chances  in  buying  Thrift  and  W  ar 
Savings  Stamps. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

J.  E.  Windsor,  president  and  manager  ot  tne 
Windsor  Coal  Co.,  spent  several  days  this  week  visit¬ 
ing  Indiana  towns  on  business. 

John  Brown,  vice-president  of  the  Edwards- 
Brown  Coal  Co.,  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  was  a  visitor 
to  the  Chicago  trade  during  the  week. 

Frank  Jamieson,  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Wasson  Coal  Co.,  spent  most  of  this  week 
at  the  mine  of  his  company  at  Harrisburg,  Ill. 

J.  C.  Nusbeck,  sales  manager  of  the  Black  Gem 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  is  motoring 
this  week  through  northern  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

Announcement  has  been  made  this  week  of  10 
cents  per  ton  advance  on  domestic  sizes  of  Franklin 
County  coal,  for  August  1.  dhis  places  the  figure  at 
$3.05. ' 

C.  F.  Salm,  sales  manager  at  Peoria  for  the  Re¬ 
public  C.  &  C.  Co.,  passed  through  Chicago  this 
week  and  went  to  Minneapolis  to  call  on  the  jobbing 
trade. 

W.  F.  Royce,  who  for  four  years  was  assistant 
secretary  to  S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  made  the  manager  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  friends  of  F.  Gascoigne,  manager  of  the  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Bradford  Lumber  Co.,  are  glad  to  see  him 
frequenting  the  office  daily  after  his  recovery  from 
a  long  illness. 

F.  E.  Bourget,  special  sales  agent  for  the  Inter¬ 
state  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  has  returned  from  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  where  he  went  last  week  to  call  on  the 
No.  8  operators. 

Dick  Sharon,  president  of  the  Sharon  Coal  Co., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  has  been  in  Chicago  this  week  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  He  is  as  spry  as  ever  and  says  that  the 
Peoria  coal  trade  is  in  first  class  shape. 

It  is  reported  here  that  lake  shipments  are  ahead 
of  the  schedule,  as  compared  with  last  year,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  shortage  of  small  boats,  or  those 
under.  3,000  tons  capacity,  at  the  smaller  docks. 

Mr.  Harris  of  the  coal  firm  of  Wilson  &  Harris 
at  Grinned,  Iowa,  visited  the  Chicago  trade  this 
week,  while  enroute  east.  He  will  visit  New  York 
and  go  to  spend  his  vacation  in  the  Maine  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Mead  Brothers  of  the  Mead-Tolliver  Coal 
Co.  at  Beckley,  W.  Va„  stopped  off  at  Chicago  this 
week  after  a  visit  to  northern  Wisconsin,  where 
they  report  having  made  a  record  catch  of  Mus- 
kalonge. 

Jobbers  handling  Pocahontas  say  the  difficulty  of 
filling  orders  continues,  and  that  while  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  inquiry  this  week  for  tonnage  by  consum¬ 
ers  who  want  to  pay  only  $3,  there  has  not  been 
any  trouble  to  date  in  getting  $3.25. 

In  pursuance  of  its  new  management  service  de¬ 
partment’s  activity  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has  taken 
over  the  Jasper  Park  Collieries  Co.’s  mine  at  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Alberta,  Canada,  and  is  now  managing  the 
property  and  selling  the  output. 

John  F.  Siry,  who  was  with  the  Company  B  of 
the  601st  Engineers  in  France,  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Chicago  and  assumed  his  old  position  with 
George  G.  Pope  &  Co.  He  spent  22  months  in  the 
service  abroad.  Mr.  Siry  was  with  with  Pope  & 
Co.  for  13  years  before  the  war. 

Clinton  D.  Clabaugh,  formerly  superintendent  in 
Chicago  of  the  bureau  of  investigation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  is  now  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  and  has  accompanied  F.  S. 
Peabody  to  Evarts,  Ky.,  this  week  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  of  the  company’s  property. 

Harold  D.  Wright,  president  of  the  Latham-Lin- 
coln  Mining  Co.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  company’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office  this  week.  Mr.  Wright  spends  most  of 
his  time  at  the  Lincoln  mine,  recently  taken  over. 
He  says  tonnage  is  coming  up  rapidly  and  the  mine 
running  every  day  since  July  1,  when  it  was  cleaned 
up  and  put  in  first  class  condition. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

Citizens  are  up  in  arms  because  the  Iroquois  Nat¬ 
ural  Gas  Co.  is  proposing  to  divert  to  Pittsburgh 
20  per  cent  of  the  gas  that  has  been  coming  this 
way.  With  the  fuel  problem  what  it  is,  this  is  a 
serious  matter. 

There  are  many  expressions  of  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  Albert  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Retail  Coal  Association,  which  was  mentioned 
briefly  last  week.  He  was  a  man  of  ideal  character 
and  was  held  in  high  regard  by  a  host  of  friends. 

They  are  finding  the  Canadian  coal  trade  to  be 
much  hindered  by  the  discount  on  its  money  here, 
which  continues  to  increase  and  is  now  3%  per  cent. 
All  sorts -of  plans  are  devised  by  people  trading 
across  the  border  to  make  a  Canadian  dollar  as  good 
as  ours. 

Sir  George  Foster,  Minister  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  issued  an  address  to 
coal  consumers,  calling  attention  to  the  anthracite 
shortage  and  advising  the  buying  of  the  winter  sup¬ 
ply  at  once.  In  case  the  amount  obtainable  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  he  observes  that  the  soft  coal  can  be 
burned  in  fall  and  spring. 

Most  of  the  jobbers  in  anthracite  object  to  the 
charging  of  a  premium  on  independent  coal.  One 
of  them,  lately  in  the  mining  district  refused  to 
pay  even  75  cents  a  ton  extra  for  a  supply.  The 
charge  is  often  $1.50.  He  says  he  told  them  that  if 
such  things  were  not  stopped  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  would  be  on  again  soon,  especially  if  the  retailer 
also  went  to  putting  up  his  margins. 

A  Rochester  paper  notes  that  Leonard  C.  Treman, 
son  of  Leonard  Treman,  general  northern  sales 
agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  of 
that  city,  was  cited  by  Gen.  Petain  in  France  for  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  on  account  of  special  bravery  in 
the  several  cattles  he  was  in.  The  modest  fellow 
did  not  mention  the  little  matter  and  it  has  had  to 
leak  out  through  some  accidental  source.  He  went 
to  France  in  July,  1917,  and  has  remained  as  an 
officer  of  the  Red  Cross  since. 


NOTES  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

Harry  W.  Faught,  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  sales 
office  of  this  company. 

Vice  President  J.  T.  Hatfield,  of  the  Reliance  Coal 
Co.,  is  spending  a  season  with  his  family  on  the 
coast  of  Maine. 

George  S.  Calder  has  opened  a  selling  office  for  the 
Dickinson  Fuel  Co.,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  the 
Neave  Building  in  this  city. 

J.  L.  Forepaugh,  of  the  North  Western  Fuel  Co., 
Cleveland,  visited  coal  circles  this  week  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  his  way  to  the  Kentucky  mines. 

W.  E.  Deegins,  of  the  W.  E.  Deegins  Coal  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday  on  his 
way  back  from  Texas,  where  he  cleaned  up  $500,000 
in  oil. 

Col.  E.  O.  Dana,  of  the  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Co., 
jujkJ  President  of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  has 
gone  to  South  Coburg,  Canada,  with  his  family  for 
the  heated  season,  and  will  be  gone  until  September. 

C.  D.  Weeks,  of  the  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co., 
Milwaukee,  was  in  the  Queen  City  on  Tuesday.  Ed¬ 
ward  Callahan,  of  the  Galloway  Fuel  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  was  a  visitor  on  Monday.  T.  N.  Mordue, 
of  the  Mordue  Collieries  Co.,  Chicago,  dropped  in  on 
the  coal  men  here  this  week. 

T.  E.  Houston,  president  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co., 
last  week  took  out  the  largest  insurance  policy 
known  It  was  distributed  to  fourteen  different  com¬ 
panies  and  totalled  $1,750,000.  Of  this  $500,000  was 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Houston  himself  and  $1,250,000 
was  taken  out  by  his  company  to  protect  itself 
against  loss  by  his  death.  The  policy  was  taken  by^ 
Emmet  C.  Peebles,  formerly  a  coal  man,  but  now  in 
the  insurance  game,  who  made  a  very  comfortable 
dot  out  of  the  transaction. 
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A  Hopeful  View  of  the  Coal  Situation. 

Belief  Prevails  in  Some  Quarters  That  Danger  of  Famine  Is  Being  Somewhat  Exaggerated — 
As  Regards  Anthracite,  the  Alarmist  Attitude  Seems  at  Variance  with  Facts. 


Coal  famine  talk  is  so  much  in  vogue  now¬ 
adays  that  those  who  take  a  reasonably 
calm  view  of  the  future  are  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  Yet  there  are  such  people  in  the 
anthracite  trade,  and  they  include  some  of 
the  largest  factors  among  the  producers  and 
distributors.  Their  contention  is  that  a 
heavy  summer  business  is  the  best  guarantee 
against  a  serious  shortage  of  domestic  coal 
next  winter,  and  that  the  present  stringency 
is  the  natural  result  of  many  buyers  trying 
to  secure  a  years’  supply  in  six  months. 

They  also  assert  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  getting  excited  as  long  as  the 
scarcity  is  confined  to  two  sizes.  A  big  sur¬ 
plus  of  chestnut  and  pea  coal  is  accumulating 
in  retail  yards,  it  is  pointed  out,  because  a  lot 
of  consumers  who  prefer  stove  and  egg  will 
not  consent  to  take  something  else  two  or 
three  months  before  coal  will  be  needed  for 
heating.  When  cold  weather  is  nearer  at 
hand  they  will  accept  a  substitute  size,  if 
necessary,  and  the  heavy  accumulations  of 
the  sizes  not  now  in  demand  will  insure 
everybody  getting  coal  of  some  kind  with 
which  to  start  the  winter  season.  More  than 
this  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect,  say  those 
who  refuse  to  take  the  alarmist  view. 

“It  has  always  taken  12  months  to  mine  and 
distribute  a  year’s  supply  of  anthracite,”  said 
one  of  the  best  known  anthracite  officials 
recently,  “and  this  year  will  be  no  exception. 
The  trouble  is  that  consumers  have  been 
scared  almost  into  hysterics  by  repeated 
warnings  of  what  is  in  store  for  them  if  they 
don’t  put  their  coal  in  early,  and  are  trying 
to  get  enough  in  their  bins  between  now  and 
October  to  last  them  until  the  first  of  April. 
This,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question  so  far 
as  the  great  majority  of  householders  are 
concerned,  but  the  situation  in  that  respect 
is  no  different  now  than  in  past  years  when 
the  country  got  through  the  winter  without 
any  trouble  or  any  thought  of  trouble.  Much' 
will  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  other  conditions  affecting  the  mining  and 
transportation  of  coal  after  December  1.” 

Large  Retail  Dealer  Not  Worrying. 

One  of  the  largest  retail  dealers  in  the 
East  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  not 
bought  a  ton  of  premium  coal  this  summer 
and  has  no  present  intention  of  cloing  so. 
“While  we  are  about  sixty  days  behind  on 
our  stove  and  egg  orders,”  he  continued, 
“that  in  itself  is  no  cause  for  anxiety.  In 
fact,  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  surplus  of 
orders  on  our  books  at  this  time  of  the  year 
than  it  is  to  be  short  of  summer  orders,  as 
was  always  the  case  before  the  war.  You 
must  remember  that  nobody  is  going  to  suf¬ 
fer  for  want  of  coal  before  November  1,  at 
the  earliest,  and  that  date  is  over  ninety 
days  away.  Before  then  we  expect  to  have 
made  full  or  partial  deliveries  on  all  the 
orders  now  in  hand,  besides  taking  care  of 
the  small  users  who  never  buy  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  requirements. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  stocking  up  done  by 
those  who  can  afford  it  and  who  have  stor¬ 
age  room,  the  coal  business  is  an  all-the- 
year-round  proposition,  and  always  will  be. 

It  is  as  foolish  for  people  to  worry  because 
they  have  not  got  a  full  winter’s  supply  of 


coal  in  their  bins  by  the  first  of  October  or 
November  as  it  would  be  for  them  to  worry 
because  they  have  not  got  a  winter’s  supply 
of  sugar,  potatoes  or  flour.  The  best  in¬ 
surance  against  trouble  next  winter  is  for 
consumers  to  take  coal  from  the  retailers 
during  the  summer  as  fast  as  the  latter  can 
get  from  the  mines.  So  far  as  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  concerned,  they  are  doing  this 
now  in  the  case  of  stove,  egg  and  broken, 
but  I  could  get  more  chestnut  and  pea  at 
the  circular  if  I  had  more  orders  for  those 
sizes. 

“Assuming  that  production  will  continue 
on  about  its  present  basis,  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
body  needs  worry  very  much  about  next  win¬ 
ter.  While  the  tonnage  since  April  1  has 
been  running  upwards  of  15  per  cent  behind 
last  year,  an  abnormally  large  percentage  of 
this  loss  is  in  steam  coal.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  is  taking  much  less  prepared 
coal  this  year  than  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  The  same  is  true  of  brass  works, 
which  used  quite  a  lot  of  egg  coal  when  run¬ 
ning  at  top  speed  on  munition  work. 

“I  should  say  that  the  loss  in  domestic 
sizes  available  to  the  retail  trade  is  far  too 
small  to  justify  talk  of  a  famine.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  coal  matters  there  is  often  a  failure 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  famine  and 
a  comparatively  slight  shortage  which  causes 
no  suffering  and  only  a  trifling  amount  of  in¬ 
convenience.” 

We  have  given  at  some  length  the  views 
of  these  two  representatives  of  different 
branches  of  the  trade  because  with  the  coal 
situation  coming  in  for  such  close  scrutiny 
at  Washington  we  think  it  just  as  well  to 
show  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  story  of 
a  serious  shortage  next  winter,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  anthracite  at  least. 

Bituminous  Users  Aroused  at  Last. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  different,  and 
there  is  better  cause  for  being  concerned 
over  the  future  supply  of  coal"  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  industries  and  public  utilities.  To 
begin  with,  bituminous  consumers  as  a  class 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  stock  up  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  to  the  same  extent  that  anthracite 
users  have.  Besides,  car  shortage  is  bound 
to  be  a  great  handicap  in  the  bituminous 
fields  during  the  fall  and  winter,  whereas  the 
hard  coal  mines  are  seldom  short  of  cars  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  day  or  two  following  a  heavy  snow 
storm. 

Yet,  withal,  there  are  encouraging  fea¬ 
tures  in  connection  with  bituminous.  One 
of  them  is  embraced  in  the  current  report  of 
the  U.  _S.  Geological  Survey,  showing  that 
production  is  strongly  on  the  up-grade.  At 
the  end  of  May  less  that  8,000,000  tons  a  week 
was  being  produced.  At  the  end  of  Tune  the 
figure  had  increased  to  nearly  9.500,000  tons. 
Then  came  a  set-back  due  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  shut-downs,  but  the  week  after  the 
Fourth  the  rise  was  resumed  with  still  great¬ 
er  vigor  and  for  the  first  time  since  early  in 
January  the  10,000,000-ton  mark  was  passed. 

As  in  the  case  of  anthracite,  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  future  trouble  is  a  big  summer 
production.  This  was  out  of  the  question 
as  long  as  buyers  refused  to  begin  stocking 


up  on  a  liberal  scale,  but  now  that  their 
apathy  has  been  overcome,  thanks  largely 
to  the  nation-wide  publicity  campaign  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  N.  C.  A.,  it  will  still  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  pile  up  quite  a  respectable  reserve 
supply  of  soft  coal  before  transportation 
troubles  reach  their  most  acute  stage.  Car 
.shortage  has  already  put  in  an  appearance  in 
a  number  of  districts,  but  it  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  serious  enough  to  check  the  rising  tide 
of  production. 

Bituminous,  like  anthracite,  is  an  all-the- 
year  proposition,  and  when  all  is  said  and 
done  the  tonnage  that  can  be  stocked  during 
the  summer  constitutes  but  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  winter  requirements.  Now  as  al¬ 
ways,  we  shall  have"  to  take  things  as  they 
come.  How  badly  the  country’s  industries 
will  be  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  coal  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  how  well  the  railroads 
stand  up  under  the  strain.  This  in  turn  is 
contingent  to  quite  a  degree  upon  weather 
conditions  and  other  factors  which  neither 
the  coal  people  nor  their  customers  can  con¬ 
trol,  and  can  only  guard  against  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits. 


Slow  Progress  of  Electrification. 

The  electrification  of  steam  roads  is  something 
often  speken  of  in  rather  an  extravagant  way,  as 
though  it  would  soon  become  very  general ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  system  and  methods  of 
electrical  operation  have  been  well  understood  for 
20  years  and  more,  only  those  roads  and  parts  of 
roads  where  special  circumstances  prevail  have  been 
electrified.  The  largest  electric  company  gives  the 
following  schedule  of  its  electrification  contracts : 

1896,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Tunnel;  1906,  New  York 
Central  Terminal;  1908,  West  Jersey '&  Seashore; 
1909,  Great  Northern;  1910,  Detroit  River  Tunnel; 
1911,  Southern  Pacific;  1913,  Butte,  Anaconda  & 
Pacific;  1916,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  1917, 
Victorian  Railways,  Australia. 

To-  these  might  be  added  on  behalf  of  another 
company  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Pennsylvania  RiR.  (part  of  the  Philadelphia  zone) 
contracts,  but  we  think  these  are  about  all  of  the 
big  jobs.- 


Dead  Fads. 

“Fads  and  crazeS,”  said  Representative  Cardeli 
Hull,  of  Tennessee,  “invade  the  world  of  business 
the  same  as  they  invade  the  world  of  fashion.  They 
soon  die  out,  though. 

“Take  the  scientific  management  craze.  A  young 
man  applied  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  in 
Nashville  for  a  job. 

Look  here,’  said  my  friend,  ‘your  face  seems 
very  familiar.  Didn’t  you  use  to  represent  the  Ef¬ 
ficiency  Engineers’  Corporation?  You  wanted  me 
to  let  the  efficiency  engineers  bring  my  business  up 
to  date,  didn’t  you?  What  has  become  of  that  con¬ 
cern  ?” 

“  ‘Busted,  sir.’ 

“  ‘Then  you  tackled  me  as  the  representative  of  a 
system.  You  called  yourself  an  affairs  doctor.  You 
offered  to  put  my  affairs  on  sound,  modern  lines.  Is 
the  system  busted,  too?’ 

“‘Yes,  sir;  she’s  busted.’ 

“‘Well,  after  that  you  got  the  lost  motion  idea. 
You  wanted  to  prove  that  this  back  number  mill  of 
mine  wasted  over  70  per  cent,  of  its  time  in  lost 
motion.  Wfiat  about  the  lost  motion  company^’ 

“‘Busted,  sir.’ 

“  ‘Humph !’  said  my  friend.  ‘For  years  you’ve 
been  offering  to  teach  me  my  business,  and  now, 
when  your  employers  all  go  up,  you  ask  me  for  a 
job.  What  use  would  you  be  to  me?’ 

“With  my  varied  and  vast  experience  in  such 
matters,’  said  the  applicant,  ‘I’d  be  very  useful  in¬ 
deed,  sir,  in  the  event  of  your  failure.’  "—Washington 
Star. 
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Assisting  Europe  to  Recover  Her  Industrial  Balance. 

This  Is  Necessary  to  Insure  Our  Own  Prosperity,  but  It  Involves  the  Extension  of  Credit  and 

May  Prolong  the  Era  of  Inflation  and  Rising  Prices. 


WHEN  THE  BUYER  BIDES. 


Wetherby  Sees  a  Motive  in  the  Big  Campaign 
to  Move  Coal. 

It  is  hard  to  scare  a  people  who  have  just  been 
victorious  in  war.  Some  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
exciting  coal  users  over  the  prospective  situation, 
for  they  have  just  passed  through  most  serious  times 
without  fuel  hardships,  thanks  to  the  easy  winter, 
and  they  are  apt  to  feel  assured  that,  come  what  may, 
somebody  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  taken  care  of, 
in  the  event  that  all  of  the  difficulties  predicted  are 
realized  and  a  coal  shortage  actually  develops  with 
the  arrival  of  cold  weather.  The  coal  man  has  his 
troubles  explaining  the  situation  to  the  never-satis¬ 
fied  buyer. 

“I  see  by  an  ad  in  the  paper  that  the  coal  men 
have  gotten  together,  just  like  the  whiskey  makers,” 
exclaimed  Wetherby  over  the  telephone  to  Dustin, 
his  coal  man.  “Sort  of  a  society  for  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  eh?” 

“Haven’t  read  anything  of  it  myself,”  said  Dustin. 
“We  have  a  little  local  organization  here,  of  course, 
but  that’s  nothing  new.” 

“You  know  what  I  mean  all  right,  Dustin — the  big 
newspaper  campaign  that  is  being  conducted  by  a 
national  association  for  the  prevention  of  under¬ 
worked  pocketbooks,  that  threatening  literature  that 
is  being  cast  before  the  public  eye  at  the  breakfast 
table  telling  folks  that  if  they  don’t  buy  in  a  hurry 
goodness  knows  what  they  will  have  to  pay  next 
winter.  Famine  coming  and  all  that.” 

“I  understand,”  came  back  Dustin,  “you  refer  to 
the  propaganda  campaign  that  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  operators.  That’s  a  mighty  logical  argument, 
Wetherby,  and  with  a  big  house  like  yours  you  can’t 
afford  to  wink  at  the  best  advice,  especially  when 
it’s  given  free.  I  tell  you  that  coal  buying  right  now 
is  the  best  insurance  a  man  can  have. 

’“Just  because  we’ve  passed  through  an  easy  win¬ 
ter  you  feel  in  a  position  of  false  security.  Look 
back  to  the  winters  of  1917  and  1916  and  then  con¬ 
sider  that  the  difficulties  which  will  attend  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportaton  of  tonnage  in  1919-20  may 
be  manifold  and  you  have  a  situation  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.” 

“But  I  got  enough  coal  to  last  me  through  last 
winter,”  exclaimed  the  buyer,  “I  suppose  that  was 
because  the  Government  stepped  in  and  took  a  hand 
in  affairs.  That’s  just  what  will  happen  again,  Dus¬ 
tin,  if  you  fellows  aren’t  careful.  Government  in¬ 
tervention,  my  boy,  solved  the  problem.” 

“Yes,  I  dare  say  the  telephone  service  is  a  glaring 
example  of  Government  efficiency,”  replied  the  coal 
man,  recalling  the  morning’s  many  rings. 

The  buyer  shook  off  the  blow  as  though  it  was 
prepared  for.  “The  Government  did  accomplish 
good  results  with  coal,  however,”  he  replied. 
“Everybody  got  what  was  coming  to  him.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  point,”  came  back  Dustin.  “You 
got  what  was  coming  to  you  in  tons.  But  how 
about  quality?  Do  you  recall  the  bawling  out  you 
gave  me  for  the  coal  delivered  last  September?  You 
got  the  coal,  but  how  about  the  preparation?  Under 
war-time  conditions  you  were  not  satisfied.  For 
goodness’  sake,  man,  what  will  your  kick  be  when 
you  find  that  next  winter  you  can  get  no  coal  at  all, 
or  if  you  are  lucky  to  get  the  stuff,  that  it  won’t 
burn  up?  Then  who’ll  be  at  fault?  I  tell  you  the 
coal  operators  are  proving  themselves  real  public 
benefactors  in  advising  to  stock  up  against  high 
prices  and  poor  preparation  later  on. 

“Even  Canada,  that  pulled  through  perhaps  in 
greater  ease  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent  so 
far  as  its  coal  supply  was  concerned,  is  heeding  the 
warning  to  buy  now.  I  tell  you,  man,  it’s  safe 
dope,"  he  continued. 

“But  why  pass  the  buck?”  asked  the  customer.  “I 
notice  that  those  messages  in  the  newspapers  are 
directed  to  the  dealer  as  well  as  to  the  consumer. 
Seems  to  me  it’s  up  to  you  to  do  the  preparing  for 
your  year  ’round  customers,  eh!” 

“That  may  sound  logical  enough  to  you,”  Dustin 
replied.  “But  look  here,”  he  exclaimed,  tucking  at 
his  visitor’s  sleeve  and  leading  him  to  the  window 
looking  out  into  the  yard.  “There  are  overhead 


The  matter  of  European  finances  as  regards  in¬ 
ternational  commercial  arrangements  is  attracting 
an  increasing  degree  of  attention.  In  normal  times 
Europe  paid  for  her  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  to  a  large  extent  by  exporting  other  com¬ 
modities,  mostly  manufactured  goods,  although  coal 
was  quite  an  important  item  in  the  case  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Now  the  European  factories  are  practically  idle 
and  England  has  little  coal  for  export. 

Therefore,  purchases  must  be  financed  either  by 
shipments  of  gold  or  by  some  form  of  credit.  Bankers 
say  that  the  various  European  countries  have  barely 
enough  gold  to  maintain  the  necessary  reserves 
behind  their  issues  of  paper  currency,  so  that  there 
is  little  prospect  of  it  being  used  extensively  to 
pay  for  imports.  And  before  the  idle  factories  in 
Europe  can  begin  turning  out  goods  for  bartering 
purposes  abroad  they  must  secure  raw  materials 
from  the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
that  formerly  supplied  them.  They  must  also  secure 
food  from  abroad  that  their  people  may  live  and 
work. 

So  it  is  recognized  that  credit  must  be  extended 
by  America.  In  brief,  we  shall  have  to  furnish  goods 
for  the  sustehance  and  upbuilding'  of  Europe  and 
take  our  pay  in  commercial  paper  and  one  thing 
and  another,  which,  however  it  may  be  indorsed  by 
foreign  governments,  as  well  as  by  the  buyers  them¬ 
selves,  constitutes,  after  all,  only  a  promise  to  pay. 
No  doubt  under  these  circumstances  a  good  price 
will  be  asked  to  cover  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Does  this  mean  more  inflation  and  more  spiraling 
of  costs  and  wages?  Surely  that  process  is  being 
carried  on  to  a  dangerous  degree.  We  have  had 
several  waves  of  inflation  in  this  country.  As  the 
national  wealth  has  increased  the  range  of  prices  has 
advanced.  The  Colonial  era  of  prices  was  never 
duplicated  afterward.  The  prices  of  the  ’30s  and  ’40s 
were  never  duplicated  and  it  may  be  that  the  low 
range  of  prices  following  the  panic  of  ’73,  which 
reached  their  culminating  point  between  1893  and 
1896,  will  never  be  duplicated. 

But,  just  the  same,  the  conservative  business  men 
must  realize  that  we  cannot  have  a  constantly  ascend¬ 
ing  level  of  prices,  and  some  will  agree  that  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  man  with 


storage  bins  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons.  I  have 
ground  storage  in  the  back  for  2,000  tons  more. 
Rapid  calculation  shows  my  storage  capacity  to  be 
5,000  tons ;  average  monthly  deliveries  in  the  fall 
and  winter  4,000  tons.  How  far  ahead  can  I  stock? 
Figure  it  out.” 

“Then  where  is  all  the  storage  capacity  to  take 
care  of  the  stuff?”  replied  the  buyer. 

“Right  in  your  home  and  in  my  home.  The  coal 
bin  in  the  cellar  of  the  small  consumers’  is  not  only 
the  largest  capacity  storage  room  in  the  country, 
but  it’s  the  safest.  A  ton  of  coal  at  the  mine  is  not 
a  ton  of  coal  in  your  cellar,  and  it’s  a  long,  long  way 
from  home  when  the  railroads  are  operating  under 
severe  weather  conditions.” 

“But  what’s  the  use  of  me  tying  up  my  money,” 
asked  the  customer,  “should  the  prospective  coal 
famine  prove  a  snare?” 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  replied  the  coal  man,  “ask  Doc 
Garfield,  the  man  who  you  say  saved  the  situation 
and  now  one  of  the  greatest  converts  to  advance 
coal  buying  that  the  country  has  ever  seen.  Ask 
Garfield,  he  knows.” 


America’s  greatest  problem  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  its  merchant  marine  is  not  one  of 
finances,  of  shipbuilding,  or  the  creating  of  new  mar¬ 
kets  at  this  time,  but  the  manning  of  the  many 
carriers  now  coming  from  the  yards  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  and  the 
new  tonnage  which  the  Government  will  build  in  the 
next  eighteen  months,  according  to  Captain  Irving 
L.  Evans,  chief  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 


a  steady  income  will  be  better  off  than  those  who 
draw  fabulous  rates  of  pay  when  and  as  they 
get  the  opportunity  to  put  in  a  day's  work. 

Should  Be  Handled  Privately. 

Reverting  to  the  matter  of  assisting  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  period,  the  following  remarks 
by  James  S.  Alexander,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  are  of  interest: 

“Great  as  this  problem  is  its  solution  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  governmental  means.  It  should 
be  carried  out  with  private  capital,  not  government 
funds.  Nevertheless,  the  necessary  measures  should 
be  organized  and  administered  on  a  semi-public  basis 
and  along  lines  that  will  have  the  support  and  the 
approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

“The  actual  power  and  authority,  however,  of 
whatever  plan  is  adopted  must  come  from  wide¬ 
spread  public  cooperation  rather  than  from  govern¬ 
ment  auspices.  The  time  is  past  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  finance  our  Allies  in  Europe 
as  it  did  throughout  our  participation  in  the  war; 
there  are  plenty  of  domestice  problems  pressing  for 
attention  to  engross  the  full  fiscal  policy  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Government. 

“I  say  that  there  should  be  this  removal  from 
political  control  because  of  my  faith  in  the  ability 
of  American  business  men  of  many  and  various 
interests  to  work  together  for  a  great  common  end 
when  conditions  require  it.  If  there  is  not  this 
working  together,  existing  unsettled  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  will  grow  worse  and  will  inevitably 
extend  to  the  United  States  as  well.  Therefore,  from 
the  selfish  point  of  view  of  American  interest,  if 
from  no  other,  this  organization  in  our  dealings 
with  Europe  is  necessary  in  Order  to  conserve  Amer¬ 
ica’s  markets  and  avert  possible  industrial  depression. 

“Our  industries  are  committed  to  an  output  greater 
in  many  respects  than  our  own  domestic  trade  alone 
will  consume.  Uness  Europe  is  enabled  to  purchase 
the  surpluses,  we  will  be  left  with'  them  on  our 
hands,  and  we  will  have  the  picture  on  one  hand  of 
Europe  suffering  physically  for  need  of  them,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  American  industries  incurring  great 
osses  simply  because  they  were  unable  to  get  their 
goods  to  market.” 


Low  Prices  a  Temporary  Gain. 

Paradoxical  as'  it  may  seem,  the  effect  of  low 
prices  for  a  commodity  has  been  referred  to  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  high  prices.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  milk  supply  of  New  York.  After  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  city  grew  beyond  the  merely  local 
facilities  in  this  line,  dairying  was  taken  up  along 
the  line  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem  R.  R.,  the  first 
steam  line  out  of  the  city,  and  there  developed  in 
Westchester  County  and  beyond  the  most  important 
early  sources  of  supply. 

But  the  profit  in  this  line  of  business  diminished 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  a  saying  among  the 
old-timers  that  there  was  no  profit  in  it,  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  manure  secured,  and  the  dairyman  who 
wished  to  remain  in  business  ha^l  to  obtain  cheaper 
land  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  city.  But  with 
more  freight  to  pay,  the  business  continued  an  un¬ 
attractive  one  and  there  has  been  no  adequate  in¬ 
crease  in  herds  for  many,  many  years.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  of  increased  cost  of 
labor,  etc.,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  price  of  milk 
is  now  so  much  higher  than  it  formerly  was. 

As  was  pointed  out  at  the  Mining  Congress  ses¬ 
sion  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago,  a  continuation 
of  the  low  prices  for  coal  then  in  vogue  would  have 
led  to  such  a  decreased  production  as  to  inevitably 
enhance  the  selling  price.  Hence  low  and  unprofit¬ 
able  prices  are  but  temporary  advantages. 


A  score  of  Austrians  and  Hungarians  have  quit 
work  at  the  by-product  plant  of  the  Domestic  Coke 
Corporation,  now  in  course  of  operation  in  Fairmont, 
to  go  to  their  old  homes  abroad. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Retailers. 

Members  of  State  Association  in  Session  at  Reading  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  This  Week — Interesting 

and  Instructive  Program  Enjoyed  hy  Large  Attendance. 


The  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  fifteenth  annual  meeting  at  Reading 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week. 
An  interesting  and  varied  program  was  enjoyed 
by  the  large  number  of  dealers  in  attendance. 

The  first  day’s  sessions  were  devoted  largely  to 
matters  of  a  routine  nature  involving  the  conduct 
and  activities  of  the  association,  such  as  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  the  officers’  reports,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  committees,  the  presentation  of  resolutions, 
etc. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention  opened  wfth  discussion  on  various  points  in 
the  report  of  Secretary  Wellington  M.  Bertolet.  The 
district  meetings  which  he  had  urged  as  a  means  of 
injecting  more  spirit  into  the  local  organizations  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  consideration.  The  plan  suggested  was 
to  hold  meetings  two  or  three  months  apart,  inviting 
the  members  of  nearby  locals  and  securing  some 
prominent  members  of  the  national  body  to  deliver 
addresses.  Reports  from  districts  where  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  were  requested. 

Daily  Reports. 

James  C.  Tattersall,  of  Trenton,  N,  J.,  was  the 
first  to  respond  with  what  the  dealers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  are  doing.  He  told  how  the  retail  merchants  at 
the  time  the  fuel  administration  discontinued  its 
operations,  met  the  situation.  It  was  decided  that 
the  systematic  records  which  the  federal  officers  had 
kept  of  the  details  of  the  business  would  be  valuable 
if  kept  intact  and  the  co-operation  of  the  tradesmen 
would  remain  in  full  swing  as  it  had  until  then. 
In  accord  with  this  decision,  the  assistant  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  was  retained  to  act  as  chief  of  a  similar 
organization  under  the  control  of  the  dealers  in¬ 
stead  of  the  head  of  the  fuel  board.  He  collected 
daily  reports  of  the  amount,  sizes  and  prices  of 
coal  sold  by  each  dealer.  By  mutual  agreement, 
no  dealer  sold  coal  to  any  customer  who  owed 
a  bill  to  another  merchant  in  the  same  trade.  Lists 
of  those  in  poor  credit  were  distributed  by  the  head 
of  the  district  organization,  by  means  of  the  daily 
reports  from  the  members. 

An  account  of  what  the  Harrisburg  dealers  are 
doing  in  line  with  the  get-together  movement  was 
given  by  H.  Brooks  Sparr.  In  the  capital  city  a 
board  of  directors  took  over  the  work  which  had 
been  done  by  the  fuel  administration.  A  system  of 
reports  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Trenton  was  put 
in  force  and  a  careful  tabulation  was  kept  on  all 
facts.  The  board  notified  delinquent  consumers  that 
their  credit  was  not  good  at  any  coal  yard  in  town 
unless  they  proceeded  with  payments  on  their  back 
debts.  The  instalment  system  for  the  collection  of 
the  money  outstanding  was  put  into  effect,  and  as 
soon  as  the  customer  had  satisfied  the  board  that  he 
intended  to  discharge  his  obligations,  he  was  given 
a  statement  which  would  entitle  him  to  again  buy 
coal.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  old  debts  have  already 
been  cleared  by  this  system.  A  circular  price  list 
issued  by  the  boariF  of  directors  prevents  price  cut¬ 
ting  in  Harrisburg. 

Attendance  was  small  Wednesday  morning,  but 
gradually  increased  to  about  150. 

A  number  arrived  in  the  evening  and  early  the 
next  morning,  so  that  the  characteristic  big  crowd 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  was  present  Thurs¬ 
day  morning. 

The  session  was  put  under  way  promptly  and  the 
announcement  made  by  the  president,  Frank  J.  Wal¬ 
lis,  of  Harrisburg,  that  no  afternoon  meeting  would 
be  held  in  order  that  the  exhibit  might  be  seen  and 
some  diversion  and  sight-seeing  indulged  in. 

First  of  the  speakers  was  John  E.  Lloyd,  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  remarks  on  national  work  for  retail  coal 
merchants  will  be  found  in  another  column.  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  rapidly  made  a  name  for  himself  as  an 


exponent  of  the  retail  interests  and  his  remarks  were 
very  well  received. 

Arthur  S.  Learoyd,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  following  some 
months  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  reviewed  some 
details  of  his  former  work  and  asked  what  of  the 
future.  The  keynote  of  his  address,  as  of  others, 
was :  “Keep  down  the  price ;  avoid  intervention.” 
The  idea  is,  co-operate,  study  conditions,  get  a  fair 
margin,  and  do  all  possible  to  prevent  a  runaway 
market.  As  usual,  his  remarks  were  entirely  im¬ 
promptu. 

Mr.  Learoyd  was  followed  by  Peter  Beck,  Harvey, 
Ill.,  who  took  up  the  matter  of  manufacturers  sell¬ 
ing  to  domestic  consumers,  especially  their  employees, 
concerning  which  we  recently  had  an  article  from 
his  pen.  Mr.  Beck  emphasized  the  point  that  this 
course  placed  more  of  a  burden  on  the  people  of  a 
community  who  had  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  all¬ 
essential  coal  yard  which  had  to  be  maintained  the 
year  around.  He  told  of  the  good  work  trade  as¬ 
sociations  had  done  in  the  shaping  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  law  and  of  what  he  himself  had 
accomplished  by  a  visit  to  President  Wilson  when 
Congressmen  seemed  unwilling  to  indulge  the  coal 
to  any  extent. 

Owing  to  illness  in  his  family  Commissioner  Rice 
was  unable  to  come  from  New  York  and  therefore, 
in  his  place,  the  next  speaker  was  W.  R.  Coyle,  vice- 
president  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  who  spoke  of 
co-operation  between  wholesalers  and  retailers.  The 
necessity  for  this  was  emphasized  by  the  events  of 
the  day,  he  said;  even  the  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  That  was  well  conceived  but  lacked  the 
proper  shaping-up  that  co-operation  with  local  in¬ 
terests  would  have  assured.  He  declared  the  re¬ 
sult  showed  -Washington  was  a  poor  place  from 
which  to  view  the  business  situation,  whether  one 
be  a  politician  or  a  business  man. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Coyle’s  address  the  meeting 
tendered  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  Hanna  & 
Co.,  for  theatre  tickets  provided  and  for  the  banquet 
then  in  store  for  the  members  of  the  association. 

On  Thursday  evening  those  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  were  entertained  by  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Berkshire  Hotel. 

S.  B.  Crowell  Elected  President. 

At  the  Friday  session  committee  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  election  of  officers  and  directors  was 
held. 

Officers  elected:  President,  S.  B.  Crowell;  Vice- 
President,  W.  L.  Montgomery;  Treasurer,  J.  Arthur 
Strunk;  Directors,  three  years:  H.  J.  Crean,  F.  J. 
Wallis,  I.  P.  Eastman,  H.  J.  Heck,  G.  D.  Hedenberg. 
Two  years:  J.  D.  Backus. 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  coal-handling  equip¬ 
ment  and  yard  supplies  was  on  exhibition,  while  the 
dealers  were  at  Reading.  The  exhibitors  included : 

F.  S.  Converse  Co.,  coal-handling  supplies ;  Port¬ 
able  Machinery  Co.,  conveyors,  etc. ;  Specialty  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  conveyors,  etc. ;  Howe  Scale  Co., 
scales ;  E.  L.  Koller,  supplies ;  Wyoming  Shovel 
Works,  supplies;  Standard  Scale  and  Supply  Co., 
scales  and  supplies ;  Palm  Body  Co.,  trucks ;  Key¬ 
stone  Mfg.  Co.,  bags,  etc. ;  Gifford- Wood  Co.,  wagon 
loaders,  etc. ;  Link-Belt  Co.,  loaders,  etc. ;  Autocar 
Co.,  trucks ;  Edwin  A.  Moore,  trucks ;  Schwartz 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  trucks. 

Below  are  some  extracts  from  the  highly  inter¬ 
esting  annual  report  of  Secretary  Wellington  M. 
Bertolet : 

“When  all  is  said  and  done  the  likable  feature 
of  government  supervision  was  the  profit  that  it 
guaranteed.  If  the  profit  was  limited,  there  were 
no  failures.  And  now  a  formal  declaration  of  peace 
will  toll  the  passing  of  the  Lever  Act  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration,  one  of  its  offspring.  It  is 
not  too  soon  to  declare  that  Government  supervision, 


as  practiced  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  staff  of  State 
and  local  administrators,  was  a  boon  to  the  retail 
business  during  the  war.  If  there  is  a  retailer  who 
doesn’t  know  more  about  his  business  today  than  he 
did  eighteen  months  ago,  it  is  his  own  fault.  This 
branch  of  the  trade  is  better  organized  than  ever 
before. 

“It  has  built  up  a  National  Association  that  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  point  of  contact  with  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration,  and  this  organization 
must  be  maintained.  The  Administration  has  shown 
that  forty  retailers  can  sell  coal  in  the  same  town, 
at  the  same  price  and  at  a  fair  profit.  It  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  place  for  the  price-cutter.  It  has 
taught  the  consumers  the  wisdom  of  stocking  up  in 
summer.  It  has  taught  the  people  how  to  burn  coal 
most  economically. 

“When  the  Lever  Act  expires  by  its  own , limita¬ 
tion,  the  retail  trade,  continuing  its  wonderful  or¬ 
ganizations,  local,  State  and  National,  will  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  before. 

The  Retailer’s  Function. 

“Under  Administration  control  the  function  of  the 
retailer  was  officially  and  very  definitely  defined. 
The  duty  of  the  retailer  was  to  receive  coal  in  car¬ 
loads  and  distribute  it  to  the  domestic  consumer. 
That  is  his  job  and  nobody’s  else  and  in  its  perform¬ 
ance  he  is  an  indispensable  link.  Orderly  and  eco¬ 
nomical  distribution  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
any  other  channel. 

“One  of  the  most  reasonable  things  done  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  its  insistence  upon  the 
elimination  of  shipments  of  coal  direct  to  consumer. 
Every  business  man  who  had  any  connection  with 
the  Administration  knew  that  such  shipments  harmed 
not  only  the  legitimate  retailer,  but  also  the  public 
generally.  And  it  must  be  said  that  operators  and 
wholesalers  strictly  adhere  to  that  rule. 

“But  just  as  soon  as  the  Fuel  Administration  re¬ 
linquished  active  control  and  the  demand  for  coal 
slackened,  direct  shipments  were  resumed  by  the 
same  old  offenders.  While  the  better  and  more 
stable  element  of  anthracite  shippers  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  retailers  as  the  distributor  of  their 
product  and  will  protect  him  against  consignments 
direct  tc  consumers,  there  are  a  few  who  have  an 
utter  disregard  for  the  retailer.  As  long  as  anthra¬ 
cite  lasts  there  will  be  some  scalawags  in  the  trade, 
but  there  are  some  very  practical  ways  of  curbing 
them. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  retailer  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  such  sales  is  as  unfaithful  to  the  trade 
as  the  shipper.  Too  often  we  find  that  a  retailer  per¬ 
mits  his  name  to  be  used  to  cover  up  a  consignment 
direct  to  consumer,  and  then  stoops. to  do  the  haul¬ 
ing.  In  the  second  place  the  retailer  will  not  buy 
coal  from  the  operator  or  the  wholesaler  who  sells 
direct  to  consumer.  Such  operators  and  wholesalers 
are  trade  wreckers. 

The  Anthracite  Shortage. 

“It  is  plain  foolishness  for  newspaper  editors  to 
tell  the  public  that  the  effort  of  the  operators  and 
retailers  to  persuade  the  public  to  buy  coal  early 
is  simply  a  scare  to  force  sales  at  high  prices.  With 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  warning  that  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  coal  shortage  during  the  coming 
winter  unless  production  materially  increases,  with 
Dr.  Garfield  issuing  the  same  warning,  and  above  all 
with  figures  at  hand  which  indisputably  point  to  a 
shortage  unless  the  consumer  uses  his  coal  bin  this 
summer  for  storing  coal  for  next  winter’s  supply,  it 
is  worse  than  absurd  for  the  smart  editor  to  dis¬ 
courage  early  buying  by  questioning  the  motive  of 
those  who  urge  it.  Last  year  between  April  and 
October  about  45  per  cent  of  the  year’s  supply  was 
put  in  cellars  of  householders. 
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“This  was  way  above  the  average  and  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  small  consumer  stocked 
up.  This  year  the  small  user  has  kept  out  of  the 
/  summer  market  and  is  apparently  willing  to  revert 
to  his  old  habit  of  buying  coal  only  when  he  needs 
it.  He  is  the  one  that  will  be  hit  hardest  in  case  of 
shortage  and  he  is  the  one  who  can  least  afford  it. 
With  all  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the 
anthracite  mining  operations,  the  public  generally  is 
still  ignorant  of  its  salient  features. 

“Anthracite  will  not  be  mined  in  any  large  quantity 
unless  it  can  be  sold,  because  it  cannot  be  stored 
without  great  expense.  Anthracite  production  can¬ 
not  be  increased  at  will  beyond  a  tonnage  which  is 
limited  by  the  development  of  the  mine.  Anthracite 
production  must  be  kept  up  for  the  twelve-month 
period  in  order  to  meet  normal  demands  and  it  must 
flow  steadily  from  mine  to  consumer  in  order  to 
avoid  expensive  storage.  It  has  been  stated  that 
it  costs  $1.10  to  dump  a  ton  of  domestic  anthracite 
in  storage,  keep  it  there  six  months  and  then  pick  it 
up  again.  If  operators  are  compelled  to  store,  then 
the  cost  of  storage  must  of  necessity  be  charged  to 
the  consumer. 

“With  an  accumulated  shortage  of  about  5,000,000 
tons  since  April  1st,  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year  any  school  boy  can  see  that  if  a  repetition 
of  the  experience  we  had  in  the  1917-1918  period  is 
to  be  prevented,  45  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  cellars 
must  be  filled  before  November. 

Legislation. 

“Your  association  unsuccessfully  advocated  the 
passage  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  the  Nor¬ 
ton  bill,  fixing  2,000  pounds  as  the  standard  ton  of 
anthracite  in  all  sales  from  the  mine  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

“Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  coal  producing  state 
under  the  sun,  has  from  time  immemorial  failed  in¬ 
telligently  to  deal  with  the  standard  weight  of  coal, 
and  by  reason  of  this  fact  great  confusion  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  selling  coal,  not  only  within  the  confines 
of  Pennsylvania  itself,  but  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  facts  are  these:  The  weight  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  ton  of  bituminous  coal  is  fixed  at  2,000  pounds 
by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  standard  of 
anthracite  is  fixed  at  2,240  pounds.  Practically  every 
state  in  the  Union  has  adopted  the  2,000  pound  ton 
for  coal,  and  particularly  those  states  which  immedi¬ 
ately  surround  Pennsylvania  have  for  many  years 
enforced  the  2,000  pound  ton,  WI134,  the  long  ton 
should  have  been  thrust  upon  anthracite  is  probably 
a  matter  of  custom. 

“The  qrigin  appears  to  be  ‘the  long  ton  of  iron.’ 
•While  this  discrepancy  may  not  on  its  face  appear 
serious,  it  has  in  practice  wrought  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion  among  buyers  as  well  as  consumers  of  coal. 
While  the  standard  weight  of  a  ton  of  anthracite  in 
Pennsylvania  is  2.240  pounds,  in  practice  at  least 
one-half  of  the  tonnage  is  sold  on  a  pound  basis  and 
prices  fixed  on  the  basis  of  2,000  pounds.  Thus,  in 
one  city,  the  dealers  generally  sell  2,240  pounds  and 
make  their  prices  accordingly.  In  another  city,  a 
few  miles  distant,  the  dealers  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  selling  on  the  pound  basis  and  fixing  their 
price  for  2,000  pounds. 

Marketing  Steam  Sizes. 

“The  anthracite  industry  is  in  trouble  because  it 
finds  itself  without  a  ready  market  for  the  steam 
sizes.  With  many  industries  closed  down  or  work¬ 
ing  part  time  and  a  break  in  bituminous  prices, 
anthracite  operators  have  been  compelled  Po  store 
large  quantities  of  steam  sizes.  They  cannot  curtail 
the  production  of  steam  sizes  without  stopping  the 
output  of  domestic  sizes  because  the  former  are  a 
necessary  by-product  of  the  latter. 

“As  has  been  shown,  the  steam  sizes  are  sold  in 
competition  with  bituminous  at  a  loss,  which  has 
to  be  made  up  on  domestic  sizes.  At  present  prices 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  sell  buck¬ 
wheat,  rice  and  barley  for  manufacturing  purposes 
because  soft  coal  with  a  greater  fuel  efficiency  per 
ton  can  be  bought  for  less  money.  If  the  price  of 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  were  reduced  to  meet 
bituminous  rates,  the  only  alternative  left  to  the 
operators  would  be  to  advance  prices  of  domestic 


coal  to  make  up  for  such  loss.  We  believe  that  the 
operators  are  entirely  sincere  in  their  aversion  to 
meeting  the  situation  in  that  way.  They  are  just  as 
much  opposed  to  advancing  prices  as  consumers  are 
because  they  had  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  competition  of  other  fuels. 

“And  it  is  to  be-  observed  that  the  proportion  of 
steam  to  domestic  sizes  has  been  constantly  growing 
since  1890.  In  that  year  of  the  36,615,000  tons  mined 
2 3/2  per  cent,  was  steam.  By  1916  the  percentage 
had  increased  to  40  and  last  year  it  was  a  fraction 
over  that.  The  reasons  for  this  are  to  he  found, 
first,  in  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  steam¬ 
boat  (in  1907  there  were  750,000  tons  of  that  size 
prepared,  dwindling  to  100,000  tons  in  1916)  ;  second, 
in  the  loss  in  the  relative  tonnage  mined  in  the 
Wyoming  region ;  and  third,  in  the  growing  tendency 
of  the  miner  to  let  power  do  the  work  of  the  pick, 
thereby  shattering  the  coal  more  than  ever  before. 
The  common  supposition  that  the  proportion  of 
steam  sizes  has  increased  because  of  washery  pro¬ 
duction  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
washery  production  reached  its  zenith  in  1900,  since 
which  time  it  has  gradually  decreased. 

“It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  these  causes  can 
be  overcome.  We  cannot  persuade  the  steamboats  to 
revert  to  steamboat  coal.  The  Wyoming  region  can¬ 
not  be  restored  to  its  old  position  with  relation  to 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  district.  Nor  can  the 
operators  force  the  miner  to  use  his  pick  rather 
than  too  much  powder. 

“There  is  an  economic  reason  why  every  consumer 
who  uses  stove  or  egg  coal  in  a  cellar  furnace  should 
have  on  hand  some  buckwheat  for  banking  the  fire, 
especially  during  the  early  fall  and  late  spring,  when 
“the  house  gets  too  hot.”  No  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  users  of  anthracite  fill  their  cellars  during  the 
summer  months.  If  this  group  could  be  persuaded  to 
lay  in  three  or  four  tons  of  buckwheat  to  be  used 
with  stove  or  egg,  a  very  consjderable  market  would 
be  opened.  During  the  1917  shortage  many  house¬ 
holders  learned  that  buckwheat  has  a  place  in  the 
cellar,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  Spencer  heater. 

Must  Seek  New  Outlets. 

“Stove  and  egg  are  used  exclusively  to  heat  public 
institutions  and  school  buildings,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  buck¬ 
wheat  would  be  more  economical  and  efficient.  And 
so  a  careful  survey  will  doubtless  develop  other 
markets  for  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite. 

“But  these  markets  must  be  actively  sought  by  the 
industry.  Too  long  has  the  anthracite  trade  rested 
on  its  oars  serenely  believing  that  the  consumer  must 
come  to  it.  This  kind  of  reasoning  now  finds  the 
anthracite  consumer  ever  ready  to  turn  to  other 
fuels  at  every  opportunity. 

“In  order  to  hold  the  business  it  has,  to  redeem 
that  which  it  has  lost,  and  to  open  up  new  markets, 
the  operators  and  retailers  must  join  hands  in  a 
systematic  campaign.  Neither  class  can  go  it  alone 
successfully.  They  must  reason  together. 

“Prevented  by  economic  reasons  from  further  ad¬ 
vancing  domestic  prices,  and  by  practical  difficulties 
from  decreasing  the  percentage  of  steam  sizes,  the 
only  other  alternative  is  to  find  a  market  for  the 
steam  sizes  at  approximately  present  prices. 

“For  the  entertainment  incident  to  this  meeting  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  whose  interest 
in  the,  retail  trade  as  represented  by  this  association 
was  transferred  to  it  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 
as  an  appurtenance  to  its  properties.  Your  secretary 
is  sure  that  he  bespeaks  the  gratitude  of  every  one 
present  for  the  pleasures  that  are  made  possible  by 
this  generous  spirit.” 


Central  Pennsylvania  Contract  Prices. 

Contract  sales  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field 
in  the  period  July  14  to  18,  inclusive,  as  reported  to 
the  National  Coal  Association,  were  made  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.50  to  $2.95,  and  an  average  price  as 
follows:  $2.50,  26,000  tons:  $2.51,  2,300  tons;  $2.69, 
12,900  tons ;  $2.74,  14,800  tons ;  $2.75,  900  tons ;  $2.80, 
6,850  tons ;  and  $2.95,  53,600  tons. 

Spot  sales  were  reported  at  from  $2.10  (2  cars) 
to  $3.70. 


TIDEWATER  DEMURRAGE 
HEARING. 


Evidence  Taken  at  New  York  in  Complaint 
of  Wholesale  Association. 

A  hearing  in  the  demurrage  complaint  of  the 
Wholesale  Trade  Coal  Association  of  New  York  has 
been  under  way  this  week  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  before  Examiner  Brown  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  case  involves  the  rate 
of  demurrage  on  cars  detained  at  the  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Hampton  Roads. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  complainants  to  have  the 
present  rate  of  $2.00  a  car  per  day  after  five  free 
days  reduced  to  $1.00  a  car,  which  is  the  rate  pre¬ 
vailing  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  where  a  system  of  aver¬ 
aging  the  accruals  over  a  term  of  four  months  is 
also  in  effect.  The  association  also  asks  for  a  re¬ 
fund,  or  a  partial  refund,  of  demurrage  payments 
made  by  its  members  early  in  the  year. 

The  association  was  represented  at  the  hearing  by 
Secretary  Charles  S.  Allen,  assisted  by  Gibbs  L. 
Baker,  the  well-known  Washington  lawyer,  who  has 
frequently  acted  as  counsel  for  New  York  coal  men 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Federal  departments,  and 
by  Charles  D.  Drayton,  another  Washington  at¬ 
torney. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Wilbur  A.  Mar¬ 
shall,  president  of  the  association  and  head  of  the 
wholesale  coal  house  bearing  his  name.  E.  Kelly 
Downey,  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co. ;  Gardner  Pattison,  of 
William  Farrell  &  Son;  C.  B.  Dungan,  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  J.  W.  Searles,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  and  other  well- 
known  coal  men  also  testified. 

The  substance  of  their  statements  was  that  the 
present  tidewater  demurrage  rates  are  unreasonably 
high  in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  loading  is 
delayed  by  conditions  over  which  the  coal  men  have 
no  control. 

The  hearing  began  on  Monday  and  sessions  were 
held  every  day  until  Friday,  when  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  next  week.  Several  more  days  may 
be  required  to  complete  the  taking  of  testimony. 


Blames  Public  fpr  Coal  Famine. 

Washington,  July  24. — George  H.  Cushing,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  told  the  House  Rules  Committee  today 
that  the  public  would  be  to  blame  for  the  coal 
famine  which  the  country  probably  would  face  ne^rt 
winter. 

“There  is  plenty  of  coal  in  the  ground,”  he  said, 
“and  plenty  of  miners  to  get  it  out.  But  unless  the 
coal  users  of  the  country  buy,  the  coal  will  not  be 
mined.” 

Mr.  Cushing  said  coal  produced  before  last  April  1 
had  been  burned  and  that  production  since  then 
had  fallen  short  of  the  yearly  demand  by  at  least 
125,000,000  tons.  Part  of  this  shortage  can  be  made 
up,  he  said,  if  coal  orders  are  placed  before  rail¬ 
roads  are  tied  up  with  movement  of  crops.  After 
that  it  will  be  too  late,  he  added. 

Anthracite  Miners  May  Demand  60  Per  Cent 
Increase  and  6  Hour  Day. 

At  the  biennial  convention  of  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  of  the  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  dis¬ 
tricts,  held  at  Scranton  this  week,  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  delegates  voted  in  favor  of  presenting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  demands  to  the  operators  next  spring: 

An  increase  in  wages  of  60  per  cent;  a  minimum 
of  $8  a  day;  the  six-hour  working  day;  five  and 
one-half  days  a  week ;  the  closed  shop,  and  time 
and  a  half  for  all  work  done  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays. 

Payment  of  consideration  rates  when  mine  work¬ 
ers  are  compelled  to  lose  any  time  through  delays 
in  the  furnishing  of  props  and  other  material  will 
be  asked. 


Always  going  up — War  Savings  Stamps. 
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EXPORT  COAL  FREIGHTS. 


South  American  Rates  Fall  Sharply  — 
Many  Orders  for  Europe. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  current  weekly  report  on  the  ocean  freight 
situation,  say: 

“Since  our  last  coal  report  was  issued,  we  have 
chartered  a  number  of  steamers  for  export  coal, 
and  the  situation  today  is  as  follows : 

“European  Coal. — There  are  numerous  orders  in 
the  market,  on  which  shippers  are  offering  rates  as 
quoted  below,  but  the  demand  for  tonnage  exceeds 
the  supply. 

“South  American  Coal. — These  rates  have  de¬ 
clined  materially,  as  you  will  notice  by  the  quotations 
below. 

“West  Indian  Coal. — While  tonnage  can  be  secured 
at  rates  quoted,  only  an  occasional  steamer  can  be 
obtained  at  lower  figures.” 

The  rates  quoted  by  Battie  &  Co.,  from  North 
Atlantic  coal  ports  are  as  follows : 


Rate 

Daily 

Discharge 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

. ...  $26.50 

1,000 

Spezia,- Savona  . 

. . . .  26.50 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

. . . .  f  28.50 

1,000 

)  30.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

. ...  31.00 

800 

Algiers  . 

...  26.00 

800 

Cadiz  . 

. . . .  23.50 

1,000 

Bilbao,  Barcelona  . 

. . . .  26.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . 

. . . .  22.50 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

. . . .  22.50 

1,000. 

Gothenburg  . . 

. . . .  26.50 

800 

South  America.* 

Pernambuco  . 

. ...  $15.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

. . . .  15.00 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

. . . .  16.00 

1,000 

Santos  . 

. . . .  17.50 

600 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata... 

. . . .  14.00 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

. . . .  14.50 

750 

Rosario  . 

. . . .  16.00 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

. . . .  16.50 

1,000 

‘Rates  are  quoted  on  net  form 

charter  basis. 

Business  to 

South  American  ports  can  probably  be  arranged  on  gross 
form  at  $1.00  over  net  rates.  To  Nitrate  Range  ports  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  is  $14.50  gross,  prepaid. 


West  Indies. 


Havana  . 

. ..  $7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . 

. . .  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

. . .  9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

. . .  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . . 

. . .  8.50 

500 

Guantanamo  . . 

. . .  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

. . .  9.50 

300 

Bermuda  . 

. . .  9.50* 

300 

Kingston  . 

. .  9.50 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

...  10.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

, ..  11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

. .  8.50 

500 

Barbados  . 

...  11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

. .  8.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

. . .  9.00 

400 

Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad).... 

...  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

500 

Demerara  . 

...  13.00 

400 

‘Plus  port  charges  and  free  discharge. 

Big  Enterprise  in  Development. 

A  coal  trade  enterprise  verging  on  the  sensational 
in  its  magnitude  is  shortly  to  be  launched  by  a 
$100,000,000  company  recently  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  three  of  the  largest  banks  in  New  York. 

It  involves  the  purchase  of  the  entire  output  of 
certain  mining  operations  and  the  distribution  of 
same  through  retail  concerns  owned  or  controlled 
in  various  cities. 

Formal  announcement  of  some  of  the  details  of 
the  undertaking  will  soon  be  made  and  will  no  doubt 
prove  to  be  a  live  news  item. 


Don  t  neglect  to  buy  Thrift  and  War  Savings 
Stamps. 


BITUMINOUS  OUTPUT  JUMPS. 


Second  Week  of  July  Largest  This  Year 
With  a  Single  Exception. 

The  output  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  during  the  the  week  ending  July  12  was  the 
largest  weekly  tonnage  for  the  calendar  year  with 
one  exception.  The  single  exception  was  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Since  then  the  weekly  production  did  not  rise 
above  the  10, 000,000- ton  mark  until  the  second  week 
in  July,  when  it  was  estimated  at  10,169,000  tons 
by  the  Geological  survey.  In  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  13,286,000  tons  were  produced,  that 
being  the  largest  weekly  tonnage  on  record,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the 
bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past: 


r - Net' 

rons — -x 

Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

June 

7 . 

12,564,000 

June 

14 . 

12,756,000 

June 

21 . 

12,142,000 

June 

28 . 

12,491,000 

July 

5 . 

10,252,000 

July 

12 . 

13,286,000 

The  soft  coal  production  for  the  calendar  year  to 
July  12  was  230,522,000  tons,  or  77,600,000  tons  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below: 


f - 

-  Cars 

Regions — 

July  5.  June  28.  June  21. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset) . . 

29,703 

40,591 

37,471 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset.... 

5,324. 

6,513 

6,549 

Fairmont  . . 

4,591 

5,633 

5,774 

Ohio  . 

16,599 

20,916 

20,107 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc.. 

20,086 

28,557 

23,730 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

26,878 

31,103 

27,255 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons: 

- - Week  Ending - -.  r— Season  to  Date-w 

July  5.  1919.  Julv  6,  1919.  1919.  1918. 

923,939  861,093  10,053,441  8,560,516 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in 
recent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 


Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

June  7  . 

-  1,695,000 

2,034,000 

June  14  . 

....  1,685,000 

2,034,000 

June  21  . 

....  1,748,000 

2,034,000 

June  28 . 

....  1,841,000 

2,151,000 

July  5  . 

....  1,408.000 

1,735,000 

July  12  . 

....  1,874,000 

2,136,000 

In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show  the 
tonnage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  three  recent  weeks : 


r~ — * —  Week  Ending - - — \ 

July  5  June  28  June  21 

Car  shortage  .  52,010  35,735  6,083 

Labor  shortage .  48,860  20,114  21,353 

No  market  .  163,799  227,091  255,406 

Mine  disability  .  810  2,955  3,392 

All  other  causes .  112,370  26,892  2,412 


Total  .  380,046  313,488  288,646 


We  understand  that  a  coal  company  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  important  gas  and  electric  interests  has 
practically  completed  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  concern  operating  in  the  Broad  Top 
district. 


WASHINGTON  GETS  BUSY. 


Three  Resolutions  to  Investigate  Coal  Trade 
Now  Before  Congress. 

Some  of  the  Washington  statesmen  having  focused 
their  attention  on  the  coal  question,  the  daily  papers 
for  the  last  week  or  two  have  been  full  of  reports  on 
investigations,  hearings,  resolutions,  statements  and 
bills  relating  to  the  industry. 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules  spent  several  days 
examining  witnesses  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether 
to  investigate  the  anthracite  situation  in  line  with  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Representative  MacGregor 
of  New  York.  In  the  meantime  Senator  F’-elinghuy- 
sen  of  New  Jersey  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  proposing  an  investigation  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  Commerce  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  for  new  laws  tc  regulate  the  coat 
business  and  fix  prices.  The  following  Pay  Repre¬ 
sentative  Huddleston  of  Alabama  introduced  a  some¬ 
what  similar  resolution  in  the  House. 

So  their  are  three  resolutions  pending,  all  of  which 
call  for  investigation  by  congressional  committees. 
Mr.  Huddleston  had  previously  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  Government  control  of  the  coal  trade 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Huddleston  resolution  charges  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  operators  with  carrying  on  propaganda  for  the 
purpose  of  alarming  the  public.  The  preamble  con¬ 
tains  this  clause: 

“Whereas  an  organized  propaganda  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  frightening 
consumers  into  the  purchase  of  coal  at  present  prices 
under  the  threat  of  a  coal  shortage  and  higher  prices, 
such  propaganda,  including  representations  of  a 
shortage  of  labor,  shortage  in  transportation  facilities 
and  increased  cost  of  production.” 

The  resolution  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  five  to  ascertain  “the  origin,  methods 
and  financing  of  the  propaganda,”  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  production  of  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  and  whether  such  decrease  is  due  in  any  measure 
“to  combinations  among  operators,  controllers  or 
owners  of  coal  mines  or  sales  agents  or  d  Mers  in 
coal,”  whether  present  high  prices  are  justifiable 
and  to  what  extent  prices  are  affected  by  agreements 
or  combinations,  whether  there  is  danger  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  coal  and  what  may  be  done  to  avert  it. 

The  Frelinghuysen  resolution  also  hints  at  some 
dark  doings  by  the  coal  people.  It  says,  among  other 
things : 

“Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  be  instructed  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  or  causes  which 
have  brought  about  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
market  price  of  coal  and  to  that  end  obtain  full 
data  regarding  freight  rates,  wages,  profits  and  other 
matters  bearing  upon  the  question  under  considera¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  determining  who  or  what  may 
be  responsible  for  such  increase  in  price,  whether 
due  to  economic  causes  and,  therefore,  proper  and 
right,  or  whether  due  to  manipulation  or  profiteering 
on  the  part  of  miners,  shippers  or  dealers  in  coal.” 

Another  part  of  the  resolution  says : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  shall  report  its  findings  to  the  Senate,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  recommendations  as  may  be  perti¬ 
nent  and  advisable,  with  a  view  either  to  congres¬ 
sional  or  executive  action,  in  order  to  remedy  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  or  the  punishment  of  any  individual 
or  corporation  deemed  guilty  of  unlawful  acts.” 

Among  other  developments  was  the  forwarding  of 
a  statement  to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  by 
the  Anthracite  Consumers’  League,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Pottsville.  This  statement  condemned  cer¬ 
tain  practices  of  the  mining  interests  and  predicted 
higher  wages  and  higher  prices  for  hard  coal  un¬ 
less  the  cost  of  living  goes  down. 


A.  S.  Ainsworth,  of  the  Bennett  Fuel  &  Ice  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  in  Chicago  recently 
looking  over  the  coal  situation.  “Grand  Rapids  is 
the  greatest  city  for  its  size  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  matter  of  fuel  as  well  as  in  military  affairs,  our 
manufacturers  and  consumers  believe  in  prepared¬ 
ness.” 
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With  the  Retail 

Dealers  in  \  arious  Cities  Tell  of  Conditions 
Anthracite  Stocks  Uniformly  Light  and 

The  following  comment  on  trade  conditions  was 
written  by  representative  retai  dealers  at  the  several 
cities  named : 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  retail  coal  situation  as  it  concerns  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  is  rather  perplexing.  It  seems  impossible  to 
get  coal  enough  ahead  to  make  one  feel  comfortable, 
and  it  requires  continual  hammering  to  get  ship¬ 
ments  made,  and  then  it  is  only  one  or  two  cars, 
where  it  ought  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  much, 
and  is  barely  enough  to  keep  equipment  moving. 

Orders  have  been  slow  coming  in  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  so  until  fall  on  account  of  high  prices, 
although  there  has  been  a  little  spurt  this  month 
by  reason  of  the  N.  C.  A.  advertising. 

If  coal  continues  to  come  along  the  dealers  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  their  present  orders  practically  com¬ 
plete  by  September  1st. 

The  outlook  for  winter  does  not  look  very  prom¬ 
ising,  and  unless  present  conditions  change  consid¬ 
erably  the  retail  coal  dealer  will  be  in  bad  again, 
as  he  was  two  years  ago. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

One  thing  that  cannot  be  charged  against  the  coal 
business,  the  retail  end  of  it  particularly,  is  monot¬ 
ony,  for  no  sooner  are  we  out  of  one  trouble  than 
another  looms  larger.  A  month  or  two  ago  we 
could  not  get  egg  coal;  now  it  is  piling  in  on  us, 
and  our  problem  is  how  to  get  stove  coal.  We  are 
living  in  hopes  this  will  be  solved  before  the  chest¬ 
nut  troubles  strike  us. 

With  the  exception  of  stove,  coal  is  coming  in 
very  free,  although  the  orders  on  our  books  are 
far  behind  last  year,  as  well  as  two  years  ago.  This 
is  in  a  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
town  is  tied  up  in  a  general  strike,  which  has  been 
in  effect  now  for  two  months ;  consequently,  all 
lines  of  business  are  being  seriously  affected  thereby. 

With  conditions  so  acute  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  we  cannot  see  how  we  can  hope  to  estape 
troublesome  times  during  the  coming  winter,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  one  cannot  make  a  mistake  in 
laying  in  as  large  a  stock  as  possible. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Coal  conditions  in  the  “Queen  City  of  the  Hudson” 
may  be  reported  as  normal.  In  fact,  some  of  the  big 
yards  have  stock  enough  to  last  until  after  Labor 
Day  if  shipments  were  interrupted  for  any  reason. 
The  little  yards  are,  as  usual,  often  out  of  certain 
sizes  for  days  at  a  time.  Just  at  present  they 
keep  going  by  .partially  filling  bins. 

Country  yards  up  and  down  the  river  are  not 
nothing  but  “Hurry!  Hurry!”  for  the  past  two  years, 
anything  above  circular  price.  Some  washery  coals 
have  been  quoted,  but  only  in  tthe  pea  size  is  there  a 
sufficient  margin  to  make  up  for  the  customers’  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  kind  of  fuel.  Consumers  have  heard 
nothing  but  “Hurry!  Hurry!”  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  as  the  mild  winter  left  some  coal  in  bins,  many 
people  are  willing  to  take  a  chance. 

The  local  papers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  coalmen  carry  ads.,  and  are  always  willing  to 
assist  the  reporters  with  the  correct  statistics,  con¬ 
tinued  to  hand  out  yellow  items,  like  “Coal  100  per 
cent  increase  in  five  years,”  “Manipulators  will  soon 
jack  up  the  price  to  the  poor,”  “The  rich  away-s  get 
coal  cheap,”  etc.  The  national  retai!  convention  at 
Buffalo  suggested  rebutting  such  statements,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  truth  never  catches  up  to  the 
original  lie. 

Producers  are  again  sending  cars  that  are  not 
fitted  for  the  place  of  destinat'on.  This  is  only 
carelessness  at  present,  as  railroad  men  say  coal 
cars  are  not  scarce  in  the  East  now,  but  may  be 
later,  when  so  many  of  them  get  diverted  or  are 
held  en  route.  Dealers  having  pockets  do  not  want 
to  shovel  coal  out  of  cars  having  steel  bottoms, 
which  are  so  expensive  to  unload  while  help  is 
high.  Retailers  are  getting  their  fuel  on  team  tracks 


Coal  Merchants. 

and  Give  Tlieir  Views  Regarding  Future — 
Deliveres  Held  Up  by  Slow  Recepts. 

like  these  flat  cars  and  prefer  them  to  big  battle¬ 
ships. 

Buyers  of  pea  coals  have  their  choice  at  present 
of  either  free-burning  or  hard  white-ash,  and  'the 
style  this  year  runs  to  small  in  the  former  to  stan¬ 
dard  in  the  latter. 

The  “Buy  Now”  campaign  has  about  run  its  course, 
and  the  thrifty,  foresighted  home  makers  have  placed 
their  orders.  Unfortunately,  retailers  have  not  the 
backbone  to  make  “Price  current  at  time  of  de¬ 
livery”  their  motto,  like  the  producers.  Money 
down  might  be  a  way  to  get  around  it,  but  that 
would  perhaps  increase  the  urging  for  early  filling  of 
bins. 

With  freight  collected  every  24  hours  and  many 
carloads  paid  for  before  they  arrive,  the  retailer  has 
a  good  excuse  for  C.  O.  D.  methods.  Next  winter 
may  develop  more  substitutes,  for  the  coke  companies 
and  briquette  manufacturers  have  increased  their 
plants.  Old  coal  men  are  seeing  stove  coal  sur- 
planted  by  nut  for  furnaces,  and  now  pea  size  will 
be  used  for  nut  in  ranges.  Finer  grates  in  stoves 
and  heaters  make  this  possible. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  dealers  in  this  section  are  provided  with  a 
good  stock  of  coal  and  their  monthly  allotments 
are  coming  through  regularly.  The  difficulty  in 
this  northern  country  seems  to  be  that  the  public 
is  hardly  awake  to  the  serious  situation  that  will 
confront  the  producing  companies  this  fall,  so  the 
domestic  consumers  are  somewhat  backward  in 
stocking  up.  This  condition,  however,  is  only  tem¬ 
porary,  we  believe. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  the  mild  weather  last  winter,  most  of  our 
customers  are  stocked  up,  and  in  spite  of  famine 
prospects  next  winter  orders  are  not  coming  in  as 
they  should,  but,  firmly  believing  that  there  will  be 
a  shortage  next  winter,  I  am  stocking  up,  and  will 
have  my  bins  full  before  fall. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

We  have  a  fair  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  at  this  time  last  year,  but  not  as 
much  as  we  normally  carry.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  experienced  much  trouble  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  supply,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  for 
domestic  purpose.  Steam  coal  is  being  obtained 
without  any  difficulty,  but  anthracite  stove,  which  is 
a  popular  size  with  us,  is,  as  you  know,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain,  and  since  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
procure  our  coal  by  barge,  shippers  are  not  inclined 
to  give  us  the  quantity  of  stove  that  we  need.  Egg 
and  chestnut  are  fairly  easy. 

Domestic  lump  (bituminous)  has  been  quite  plenti¬ 
ful  until  the  last  30  days,  since  which  time  better 
grades  are  extremely  scarce,  and  we  do  not  think 
there  is  sufficient  coal  here  to  protect  us  in  the 
event  of  a  normal  winter. 

With  prices  higher  than  last  year  and  the  war  at 
an  end,  it  is  hard  for  the  consumer  to  realize  this 
situation.  In  the  past  this  market  has  not  purchased 
much  coal  prior  to  cold  weather,  and  last  summer, 
heeding  the  advice  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  bins 
were  filled  and  the  coal  not  consumed  because  of 
extremely  mild  weather ;  consequently,  stocking  this 
summer  is  slower  than  if  we  had  experienced  cold 
weather  last  year.  Nevertheless,  we  are  very  .veil 
satisfied  with  the  volume  of  business  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  recent  warning  issued  is  having  its 
effect  ;  therefore,  after  all  is  said,  we  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  situation  here. 

Personally,  we  are  of  the  opmion  there  will  be 
no  labor  trouble  until  next  spring.  However,  any¬ 
one’s  guess  is  as  good  as  ours,  but  because  of  the 
coal  that  has  been  mined  we  feel  tne  U.  M.  W. 
will  consider  that  when  bins  are  empty  their  chance 
of  success  to  obtain  their  demands  would  be  better 
than  when  a  large  part  of  the  consuming  public 
have  coal  on  hand  and  dealers  some  stock  in  their 
bins. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  dealers  in  Grand  Rapids  are  all  very  busy 
at  the  present  time.  Through  effective  advertising 
in  the  local  papers,  a  demand  has  been  stimulated 
which  is  practically  as  great  as  that  of  last  year 
during  the  Fuel  Administration,  with  the  trade  more 
reasonable  and  less  insistent.  All  grades  of  fuel 
are  coming  in  freely,  with  the  exception  of  hard 
coal,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  anywhere 
near  the  amount  of  anthracite  which  the  trade  de¬ 
mands.  At  present,  we  are  getting  enough  Pocahon¬ 
tas  to  take  care  of  all  the  orders  offered  us. 

The  people  of  Grand  Rapids  are  making  the  coal 
business  a  year-around  business  for  the  dealer,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  if  every  city  in  the  country  would 
respond  as  the  people  of  Grand  Rapids  have  it  would 
greatly  minimize  winter  shortages. 

The  prospects  of  trouble  next  winter,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  depend  entirely  on  the  weather,  and  we  can¬ 
not  quite  see  the  predictions  of  the  mining  interests 
as  to  absolute  shortage  next  winter. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Conditions  are  not  very  good.  We  are  getting  but 
very  little  hard  coal  and  but  little  promise  of  any 
for  the  season.  Don’t  believe  there  are  five  cars  a 
week  coming  into  the  town,  where  we  should  have 
fifty  a  week.  Customers  are  commencing  to  realize 
that  they  must  use  something  else  and  have  com¬ 
menced  to  buy  coke  and  soft  coal.  At  the  best, 
there  cannot  help  but  be  a  shortage  of  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  The  dealers  are  well  stocked  and  are  keeping 
filled  up,  getting  prepared  for  the  shortage  that  is 
bound  to  come. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Retail  delivery  is  brisk  with  us,  consumers  evi¬ 
dently  profiting  by  past  experiences  and  believe  that 
a  ton  in  the  cellar  is  better  than  two  tons  in  the 
hands  of  the  seller. 

There  seems  to  be  some  fear  of  shortage  in  in¬ 
land  towns  furnished  by  rail  deliveries,  but  all  river 
ports  taking  coal  by  vessel  from  trans-shipping  piers 
on  Lake  Ontario  are  well  supplied  and  will  be 
stocked  for  the  winter  season  before  the  close 
of  navigation. 

We  look  for  trouble  at  all-rail  points  this  fall 
and  winter,  and  are  urging  our  connections  to  buy 
now.  It’s  easier  to  sweat  sweat  now  than  to  sweat 
blood  next  winter,  with  the  thermometer  at  zero  and 
a  “to  let”  sign  on  the  coal  bin. 

We  are  ashamed  of  the  retail  price  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  mine  and  transportation  costs  and  hope  some 
day  will  see  anthracite  scratched  from  the  list  of 
luxuries. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

The  coal  trade  in  this  city  is  apparently  in  very 
good  shape.  Orders  have  been  coming  in  very  freely 
for  summer  delivery — much  above  normal.  A  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  coal  has  been  received  to  keep 
teams  busy,  and  also  stock  up.  In  my  personal 
case  I  have  sheds  full  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
and  a  large  amount  of  orders  awaiting  delivery. 
If  this  can  be  kept  up  until  fall  we  can  commence 
fall  business  in  a  very  good  shape. 

Prices  are:  Stove  and  chestnut,  $11.25;  egg.  $11.00; 
pea,  $10.25. 


At  Alpena,  Michigan,  there  is  lots  of  coal,  except 
anthracite,  we  are  told.  Hardly  any  demand  for 
tonnage  yet.  People  seem  to  refuse  to  be  served. 
Prices  low  and  the  trade  split  up  so  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  for  anyone. 


Six  Steam  Colliers  Returned. 

Six  of  .the  large  steam  colliers  formerly  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade  between  Hampton  Roads  and 
New  England,  and  which  were  requisitioned  by  the 
Shipping  Board  during  the  war,  have  recently  been 
turned  back  to  their  owners. 

They  are  the  Deepwater,  Sewalls  Point,  Winding 
Gulf.  William  N.  Page,  and  Glen  White,  all  owned 
by  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  and  the  Tidewater, 
owned  by  the  American-Italian  Commercial  Cor¬ 
poration. 
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NEW  ENGLAND’S  TRAFFIC 
PROBLEM.  - 


Government  Supervision  and  Control  Increase 
Cost  and  Reduces  Service  in  Boston. 

Quite  a  volume  might  be  written  relative  to  the 
transportation  situation  in  New  England.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  wealth  of  that  section,  it  is  little  less  than 
remarkable  what  a  situation  the  railroads  are  in. 

The  matter  has  been  brought  to  a  climax  by  the 
advance  of  street  railroad  fares  in  Boston  to  10 
cents.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  local  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  are  being  run  by  State-appointed  trustees 
who  guarantee  a  return  to  the  owners. 

There  have  been  successive  increases  in  fare  of 
six,  seven,  eight  and,  finally,  of  10  cents,  but  as  each 
increase  in  fare  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
traffic  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the 
management  nor  to  the  public,  for  aside  from  the 
increased  cost  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  service 
on  account  of  the  less  number  traveling. 

Consequently  the  interval  between  cars  is  quite 
noticeable  and  conditions  are  really  worse  than  they 
were  in  the  old  horse-car  days  when  one  could  jump 
on  a  car  in  the  more  frequented  streets  every  half 
minute  or  so  and  have  practically  instantaneous 
service  to  the  more  central  points. 

The  situation  is  certainly  a  commentary  upon 
Government  ownership  or  control.  As  respects  the 
Boston  &  Maine  system,  which  covers  so  large  a 
part  of  northern  New  England,  there  is  also  a  de¬ 
gree  of  official  control,  and  there,  too  the  facilities 
seem  to  be  retrograding  rather  than  improving.  All 
in  all,  traveling  in  New  England  is  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  Owing  to  the  short  distances  and  the  lack 
of  competition,  there  never  was  the  train  service 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  made  traveling  in  the 
western  States  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  recrea¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  problems 
of  the  present  situation  work  out,  for  obviously  such 
a  large  populace  requires  a  large  amount  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  one  form  or  another  and  it  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  one  basis  or  another. 

To  do  this  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  required. 
The  companies  cannot  furnish  facilities  without  a 
return  from  their  passengers  and  shippers  must  be 
recognized.  Even  the  special  resources  of  receiver¬ 
ship,  with  its  authority  to  use  certificates,  cannot  be 
availed  of  if  there  is  not  the  prospect  of  making 
good  eventually.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone  no  less  than  seven  street  railroad  companies 
have  not  only  gone  out  of  business  as  transportation 
companies,  but  the  rails  themselves  and  the  other 
equipment  have  been  sold  as  junk  and  the  entire  en¬ 
terprise  wiped  out. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
In  many  sections  of  the  territory  there  is  little  or  no 
growth  in  population  or  traffic  to  offset  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  or  the  adversities  of  the  present,  no  in¬ 
crease  in  business  that  will  gradually  put  an  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  proper  footing.  Moreover,  this  same 
built-up  condition  necessitates  greater  expense  for 
improvements  in  and  near  the  cities,  extra  trackage, 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  other  features 
which,  while  non-revenue  producing,  are  dictated  by 
local  conditions.  And  in  wages  and  otherwise  the 
influence  of  city  conditions  on  the  expense  account 
is  reflected. 

When  a  company  buys  land  by  the  foot  with 
which  to  extend  its  freight  yard  it  is  naturally  quite 
a  different  matter  from  having  several  acres  donated 
by  a  board  of  trade,  as  has  happened  so  often  in 
western  cities.  But  manifestly  the  remedy  for  the 
traffic  situation  has  not  been  found  as  yet  in  any 
degree  of  public  supervision  or  control,  and  without 
undertaking  to  apportion  the  responsibility  for  the 
resultant  situation,  we  can  say  that  it  invites  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  those  concerned  in  the 
great  movement  of  coal  to  New  England  either  all¬ 
rail  or  back  from  the  discharging  points. 


Who  can  estimate  the  decreased  efficiency  of  a 
man  who  knows  he  can  find  a  job  at  every  turn? 


YORKSHIRE  MINERS’  STRIKE. 


Pumpmen  Also  Quit,  Thereby  Endangering 
Important  British  Collieries. 

The  coal  situation  in  Great  Britain,  which  has 
been  causing  the  Government  and  the  business  in¬ 
terests  grave  concern  for  some  time  past,  took  a 
further  turn  for  the  worse  this  week,  owing  to 
strikes  and  the  putting  into  effect  of  a  six-shilling 
advance  in  prices  on  July  21. 

The  principal  strike  occurred  in  the  Yorkshire 
district  on  Monday,  when  about  200,000  mine  work¬ 
ers  refused  to  begin  the  week’s  labors.  A  dispute 
over  the  readjustment  of  wages  of  certain  classes 
of  workmen,  following  the  adoption  of  the  seven- 
hour  day,  is  said  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  walk-out,  although  it  is  evident  that  the 
men  were  in  a  bad  temper,  as  they  called  out  the 
pumpmen  at  some  of  the  collieries.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  that  was  never  done  before  during  strikes 
in  the  Yorkshire  district,  it  is  said,  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  official  compared  it  with  the  destruction  of 
French  mines  by  the  Germans. 

The  Government  considered  the  matter  so  serious 
that  it  sent  sailors  from  the  navy  to  man  the  pumps 
at  the  mines  that  were  endangered.  As  the  York¬ 
shire  mines  are  very  deep  and  cover  a  large  area 
underground,  if  they  should  become  filled  with  water 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  pump  some  of 
them  out  and  it  would  require  months,  if  not  years, 
of  work  in  the  case  of  others.  For  that  reason 
the  calling  out  of  the  pumpmen  menaces  the  second 
largest  coal  field  in  Great  Britain,  with  an  annual 
output  of  34,000,000  tons. 

In  other  fields  smaller  strikes  were  called  because 
the  miners  believed  that  the  six-shilling  increase 
was  unnecessary  and  was  a  move  on  the  part  of 
the  mine  owners  and  the  conservative  element  in 
the  Government  to  discredit  the  nationalization  plan. 

The  increase  is  causing  much  apprehension  in 
business  circles,  as  it  is  said  that  British  industry 
may  be  seriously  crippled.  In  fact,  some  steel  plants 
have  already  closed  down,  according  to  some  re¬ 
ports,  as  the  cost  of  their  fuel  is  considered  pro¬ 
hibitive  under  the  new  schedule. 


Ebb  of  Immigration. 

Scranton  Republican. 

Figures  compiled  by  Saward’s  Journal  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  present  year  show  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  left  the  United  States  in 
that  period  exceeds  that  which  arrived  here  from 
Europe  in  the  same  time. 

During  the  month  of  April  17,203  persons  left  this 
country  for  the  Old  World,  and  16,860  arrived  in 
America.  Our  contemporary  says  that  “such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  unprecedented.”  It  is  indicative  of  the 
great  desire  of  the  foreign-born  residents  to  return 
to  their  native  land  and  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  great  changes  wrought  by  the  world  war. 

The  effect  of  this  increasing  efflux  upon  the  labor 
supply  at  the  mines  is  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  in  coal  circles.  While  some  of  those  who  are 
going  back  to  Europe  intend  to  return,  many  of  them 
will  remain  in  the  hope  of  rehabilitating  themselves 
to  advantage  in  their  old  homes  where  they  expect 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  industrial  opportunities 
created  by  the  result  of  the  war. 

Whether  these  expectations  are  realized  or  not,  it 
is  apparent  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  affected  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  movement  that  has  set  in  for  Europe  at  a 
time  when  immigration  is  at  a  low  ebb. 


R.  T.  Fuller  Goes  with  Producers. 

Ralph  T.  Fuller  has  just  become  associated  with 
the  Producers’  Fuel  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  vice-president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  affiliated 
with  the  sales  department  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
in  Cleveland.  He  is  well  known  to  the  coal  trade 
and  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Producers’ 
Fuel  Co. 


COAL  TRADE  OF  ROSARIO. 


Serious  Falling  Off  in  Imports  Overcome  by 
Use  of  Various  Substitutes. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  the  American  Consul  at  Ro¬ 
sario,  Argentina,  in  a  recent  report  on  coal  trade 
conditions,  says : 

“The  quantity  of  coal  imported  into  Argentina  in 
a  normal  year,  1912,  was  3,707,956  metric  tons,  of 
which  3,499,989  tons  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  only  115,901  tons  from  the  United  States.  Of 
the  total  quantity  thus  imported,  about  10  per  cent, 
was  delivered  directly  at  Rosario  and  small  quanti¬ 
ties  were  delivered  at  Corrientes,  Formosa,  Santa 
Fe  and  Posadas. 

“In  1914  some  3,421  metric  tons  were  imported, 
of  which  3,242,519  tons  came  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  about  339,807  tons  were  delivered  direct 
to  Rosario  by  vessel. 

“In  1915  the  importation  of  coal  declined  to  2,543,- 
887  tons,  in  1916  to  1,884,781  tons,  and  in  1917  to 
707,712  tons,  and  the  shortage  thus  caused  has  been 
supplied  in  the  Rosario  district  by  wood,  fuel  oil, 
bran  and  corn. 

“It  may  be  seen  that  Rosario  and  its  immediate 
environs  represent  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  primary 
coal  market  of  Argentina,  the  principal  consumers 
being  the  electric-power  plant,  the  sugar  refinery, 
and  the  railroads. 

Docking  Facilities — Freight  Rates. 

The  depth  of  the  river  alongside  the  docks  at 
Rosario  is  24  feet  and  cargo  boats  drawing  from  20 
to  24  feet  are  accommodated  in  the  channel  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Rosario.  Boats  drawing  more  than 
20  feet  should  make  inquiry  at  Buenos  Aires  before 
proceeding  up  the  river. 

“The  three  large  consumers,  already  mentioned, 
are  in  a  position  to  take  coal  in  cargo  lots,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  standard  grades  of  American  coal. 
There  are  but  two  dealers  in  Rosario  who  import 
coal  and  both  are  British  firms,  Messrs.  Wilson 
Sons  &  Co.  (also  representing  Cory  Bros.),  and 
Mann  George,  Depots,  limited. 

“In  1914  the  ocean  freight  rates  on  coal  from 
South  Wales  to  the  River  Plate  were  on  the  basis 
of  14  shillings  per  ton  ;  they  rose  in  1917  to  120  shil¬ 
lings  per  ton,  and  declined  by  March,  1919,  to  50 
shillings  per  ton.  The  British  railways  within  the 
Rosario  district  have  converted  many  of  their  en¬ 
gines  into  oil  burners,  and  the  use  of  wood  has  be¬ 
come  quite  general  for  steaming  purposes.  Some 
of  the  flour  mills  found  no  market  for  their  bran, 
due  to  the  loss  of  their  export  market,  and  are  burn- 
ing  the  bran  and  thus  saving  more  than  its  cost  to 
them. 

‘  The  fact  that  oil  fuel  has  increased  in  price  in 
proportion  to  coal  prevents  any  serious  and  perma¬ 
nent  inroads  upon  the  coal  demand  in  that  direction. 
From  the  present  outlook  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Americans  will  supply  the  coal  market  of  Argentina 
if  they  can  compete  in  ocean  freights  to  the  River 
Plate. 


Congress  Grows  Economical. 

As  after  the  Civil  War,  our  recently  great  army 
is  rapidly  being  reduced  in  size.  Our  Congressmen, 
lately  voting  billions  with  a  lavish  hand,  now  hesi¬ 
tate  with  regard  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  false  economy  will  prevail  after 
the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  threshed  over.  In 
some  cases  it  would  appear  that  civilian  employees 
will  have  to  replace  army  officers  in  order  to  carry 
on  necessary  work,  while  the  absence  of  even  a 
sufficient  guard  for  valuable  supplies  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  is  being  referred  to. 

So  much  of  our  military  equipment  now  consists 
of  complicated  mechanism  that  a  much  larger  force 
is  necessary  for  mere  maintenance  than  was  for¬ 
merly  the  case.  This  is  particularly  true  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  coast  artillery  posts.  Already  there  is 
such  a  shortage  of  men  at  Fort  Monroe  that  the 
necessary  work  gives  them  all  they  can  attend  to. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  dress  up  for  the  after¬ 
noon  parade  which  at  certain  seasons  has  been 
such  a  pleasant  feature. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

Not  only  is  the  Hackett  Coal  Co.  making  a  number 
of  improvements  at  its  plant  at  Cedar  Grove,  in 
the  Kanawha  field,  but  it  has  also  added  much  new 
equipment  recently. 

Numerous  improvements  are  under  way  at  the 
Caples  plant  of  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co., 
including  40  additional  houses  for  miners  and  a 
new  drainage  system. 

The  new  washery  of  the  Virginian-BufTalo  Coal  Co. 
at  Amherstdale  is  now  being  operated,  making  it 
possible  for  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co.  and  other  com¬ 
panies  nearby  to  prepare  and  ship  better  coal. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  West  Virginia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  show  a  casualty  list  of  375  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  this  representing 
a  decrease  of  29  for  the  year  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

Officers  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association  have 
been  officially  advised  by  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  that  2,000  Government  coal  cars  will  be  put  in 
commission  very  shortly.  This  is  the  result  of  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  association,  which  has  been  advocating 
the  use  of  idle  Government  cars. 

The  Plymouth  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  sinking  another  shaft  in  the  Kanawha  dis¬ 
trict,  which  will  greatly  increase  its  production.  The 
company  was  recently  merged  with  the  Reliance  and 
other  companies  of  Cincinnati. 

Coal  is  now  being  mined  on  quite  a  large  scale 
at  the  Beard’s  Fork  operation  of  the  Loup  Creek 
Colliery  Co.,  shipments  at  present  averaging  about 
12  cars  a  day.  The  company  at  this  operation  is 
arranging  for  the  installation  of  a  modern  water 
system.  The  same  company  is  also  having  a  large 
steel  tipple  built  at  its  plant  at  Page. 

The  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
ruling  of  the  State  Tax  Commissioner  that  the 
increase  by  the  Legislature  of  the  excise  tax  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  applied  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  Turkey  Knob 
Coal  Co.  having  contended  that  it  did  not  apply  until 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1920. 

All  previous  records  in  the  handling  of  coal  ton¬ 
nage  out  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  were  smashed  on 
Sunday,  when  1,409  carloads  of  coal  were  handled, 
the  next  largest  movement  of  that  kind  having  been 
in  July,  1918,  when  production  was  at  its  height. 
On  the  Cumberland  division  of  the  B.  &  O.  the 
average  movement  of  coal  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
from  1,800  to  2,000  cars  a  day.  • 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Wood- 
ale  Coal  Co.,  recently  alluded  to  in  this  correspond¬ 
ence,  it  is  believed  that  the  surveys  now  being  made 
adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  Fish  Creek,  in  Marshall 
County,  are  in  the  interest  of  this  company  and  that 
they  are  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  mines  upon 
which  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  will  be  spent 
by  Uniontown  and  Scottdale  (Pa.)  capitalists. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  operations  will 
be  commenced  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Three  Forks 
Coal  Co.  This  is  a  company  organized  not  long 
,  ago  with  a  capital  of  $600,000  by  Geo.  M.  Jones  and 
associates,  of  Logan  County.  Construction  work  has 
progressed  to  the  extent  of  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  to  the  property  and  a  temporary  tipple  is 
being  erected.  One  hundred  houses  for  miners  are 
being  built  by  the  company. 

_ _ 

Nova  Scotia  Miners  Favor  Drastic  Action. 

The  district  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  Nova 
Scotia  recently  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the 
repeal  of  certain  new  amendments  to  the  Canadian 
immigration  law  and  making  radical  declarations  of 
policy.  Among  other  things  they  assert  that  “we 
shall  use  all  our  influence  to  bring  all  the  working¬ 
men  in  Canada  together  into  one  organization  so 
that  they  can  take  united  action  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  best  suits  them  to  use  either  their  political 
or  industrial  power  to  secure  such  advantages  as 
they  themselves  deem  just  and  right,  even  if  that 
should  mean  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  capital¬ 
istic  class  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  ownership  and  control  of  industry  by  the  work¬ 
ing  class.” 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

The  Buckhannon  Coal  Co.,  of  Adrian,  W.  Va., 
has  agreed  to  accept  a  contract  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

Eastern  gas  companies  have  placed  maximum  or¬ 
ders  with  the  Clark  interests,  so  that  now  Harry  B. 
mine,  Everson,  is  running  full  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  teaching  engineers  and  firemen 
how  to  save  coal,  the  B.  &  O.  fuel  conservation  spe¬ 
cial  stopped  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

Fairmont  operators  are  rather  displeased  because 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  denied  their 
application  for  a  reduction  of  rates  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

E.  S.  McCullough,  commissioner  for  the  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators  Association,  has 
returned  from  Harrison  Mineral  County,  where  he 
assisted  in  arbitrating  a  labor  case. 

Mines  in  the  Fairmont  region  have  already  felt 
the  effects  of  labor  shortage  states  George  T.  Bell, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  in  a  circular  letter. 

Because  of  land  slides  on  the  Paw  Paw  branch 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  'coal  loading  was  halted  on  July  18 
and  July  19.  The  New  England  Fuel  &  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  Grant  Town,  and  Stafford  mine  of 
The  Monongahela  Traction  Co.,  among  the  largest 
operations  in  the  region,  were  unable  to  secure  cars. 


U.  S.  Coal  to  Canada. 


Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


Month.  1918. 

January  .  238,059 

February  ....  225,417 

March .  385,852 

April  .  325,205 

May .  414,719 

Totals  ....  1,589,252 


1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

362.268 

447.338 

768,770 

210,721 

578,143 

446,429 

105,093 

849,125 

325,883 

282,217 

1.158,255 

501,940 

396,580 

1,766,702 

1,088,026 

.,356,879 

4.799,563 

3,158,048 

Anthracite  tonnage  to  our  northern  neighbor  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  five  months  this  year  shows  a  decrease 
of  232,373  tons,  or  14.6  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1918,'  while  bituminous  tonnage 
for  the  same  periods  shows  a  decrease  of  1,641,515 


tons,  or  34.2  per  cent. 

For  the  five  months  anthracite  coal  forwarded  to 
New  Foundland  and  Labrador  amounted  to  1,311 
tons ;  bituminous,  609  tons. 


A  Feasting  Place  Recalled. 

The  fall  of  the  great  “blimp’’  which  crashed  into 
he  banking  room  of  the  Illinois  Savings  &  Trust 
Zo.,  introducing  a  new  peril  of  business  life,  shows 
:hat  without  an  aerial  safeguard  the  finest  building 
nay  be  dangerous  under  modern  conditions. 

Old  timers  will  recall  that  the  handsome  home 
jf  the  company  referred  to  occupies  one-half  of  the 
ariginal  site  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  All  that 
portion  of  the  block  was  a  dining  room  in  the  early 
lays,  where  the  traveller  could  feast  in  fine  style  at  a 
total  cost  of  $3  per  day  on  the  American  plan.  That 
was  prior  to  the  World’s  Fair,  and  the  establishment 
was  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  bountiful 
American-plan  systems  in  the  large  cities.  The 
World’s  Fair  afforded  opportunity  for  a  modification 
in  rates  and,  as  we  all  know,  charges  have  been 
going  up  without  apparent  interruptions. 

^  ft 


Railroads  Begin  Stocking  Up. 

Official  advice  has  been  received  by  tthe  National 
Coal  Association  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for 
the  first  time  in  four  years,  will  commence  imme¬ 
diately  to  place  coal  in  storage  against  its  winter 
requirements. 

The  Jersey  Central  and  the  Reading  are  also  pre¬ 
paring  to  store  considerable  coal.  The  New  England 
roads  have  already  a  large  tonnage  of  storage  coal 
on  the  ground  and  it  is  understood  the  Southern 
Railway  now  has  forty  days’  supply  in  storage,  while 
the  L.  &  N.,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Central  of 
Georgie  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Companies 
are  also  storing  coal. 


Not  a  False  Alarm. 

American  Coal  Miner. 

The  old  gag  that  operators  are  crying  “wolf”  to 
stimulate  business  is  worn  out.  Operators  are  try¬ 
ing  to  sidestep  a  lot  of  criticism  that  will  be  heai>ed 
on  them  later  when  the  demand  for  coal  is  such 
that  they  can’t  supply  the  demand. 

That  is  why  they  are  urging  the  people  to  buy 
coal  now  and  to  stock  up  while  prices  are  reasonable 
and  the  supply  is  adequate.  Meanwhile,  they  will 
do  their  best  to  prevent  a  shortage.  Let  the  big 
buyers  get  in  the  market  now  and  get  their  coal 
worries  out  of  the  way.  Why  take  a  chance  when 
all  inconvenience  can  be  avoided? 


THE  JOB  AND  THE  MAN 

are  brought  together  with  striking 
frequency  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  special  column  of  Saward’s 
Journal.  Try  it.  Four  cents  per 
word. 


HIGH  CLASS 

INVESTMENT 
OPERATING  COAL  MINE 

IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

It  is  necessary  that  we  sell  this  prop¬ 
erty  on  account  of  dissolution  of 
partnership.  Small  capital  outlay  with 
big  returns.  Act  quickly  on  this 
bargain. 

G.  H.  GETTY,  Receiver  Park  Bank, 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED. 


Will  buy  lease  and  equipment  of  operat¬ 
ing  mine,  producing  fifty  to  three  hundred 
tons  per  day  in  Pennsylvania,  Northern 
West  Virginia  or  No.  8  Ohio.  Give  detailed 
description,  seam  of  coal  and  particulars  of 
equipment  with  lowest  cash  price.  No 
Brokers.  Robert  Francis,  240  Oliver  Build¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Salesman  or  Purchasing  Agent — Connec¬ 
tion  solicited  with  reliable  concerns  by  one 
of  fifteen  years’  experience,  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  between  New  York  and 
Boston  markets,  as  seller;  also  field  ex¬ 
perience  as  buyer  in  the  bituminous  regions. 
Highest  references.  Strict  confidences  ex¬ 
changed.  Address  “Box  11,”  care  of  Sa¬ 
ward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

A  brand  new  three  ton  dump  body  coal 
wagon  made  by  J.  Kramer  &  Sons, 
Water  Street,  New  York,  Reason  for 
selling  wagon  too  high  for  our  pocket. 
Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.  _ 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


July  26,  1919 


AGAINST  CONGRESSIONAL 
PROBE. 

_  l 

Association  Official  Says  Anthracite  Shortage 
Is  Not  Dangerous. 

At  the  hearing  in  Washington  last  week  on  the 
MacGregor  resolution  to  investigate  the  anthracite 
situation,  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  a  state¬ 
ment  tending  to  show  that  the  talk  of  a  hard  coal 
shortage  next  winter  has  been  overdone,  in  his 
opinion,  and  that  conditions  do  not  warrant  action 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Ellery  tells  of  the  success  attending  the  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  his 
association  in  anthracite  territory  last  spring.  It 
met  with  such  a  good  response  from  the  public  that 
many  dealers  soon  had  all  the  orders  they  could  fill 
and  the  advertisements  were  discontinued.  He  said 
he  had  requested  the  National  Coal  Association 
(bituminous  operators)  to  discontinue  their  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  East,  as  it  tended  to  excite  the  anthra¬ 
cite  consuming  public,  who  thought  the  advertise¬ 
ments  referred  to  the  kind  of  coal  they  used  in 
their  homes. 

“It  is  true  that  in  some  sections  dealers  have  or¬ 
ders  on  their  books  which  they  are  at  present  unable 
to  fill  promptly,”  says  Mr.  Ellery’s  statement.  “It  is 
true  in  the  southern  anthracite  consuming  territory 
and  in  southern  New  England,  southern  New  York, 
and  eastern  Atlantic  Seaboard  territory  that  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  is  not  moving  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
enable  dealers  to  satisfy  their  customers  with  imme¬ 
diate  deliveries. 

Distribution  Proceeding  Along  Normal  Lines. 

“It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  of  necessity 
the  faraway  points  must  be  served  first  by  the  ship¬ 
ping  companies  due  to  the  impossibility  of  winter 
shipments  and  because  of  the  advisability  of  using 
railroad  equipment  to  the  best  advantage. 

“Therefore,  shipments-  for  the  Great  Lakes,  ship¬ 
ments  into  Canada,  shipments  into  the  most  north¬ 
easterly  sections  of  the  United  States  are  now  being 
made  to  such  an  extent  that  the  southern  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  Seaboard  territory  mentioned  above  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  receiving  light  shipments.  This  was  always  so 
with  the  exception  of  last  year. 

“It  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  territory  represented  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  is  located  where  shipments  are  at  present 
light,  while  the  faraway  points  are  being  filled  up. 

“Your  committee  will  find,  by  calling  upon  the 
large  anthracite  shippers,  that  within  a  few  weeks 
their  shipments  to  the  faraway  points  will  begin  to 
decrease  and  coal  will  begin  to  flow  into  New  Eng¬ 
land,  southern  New  York,  and  other  , points  that  are 
now  so  uneasy.  They  will  also  probably  assure  you 
that  the’r  present  rate  of  production,  which  has  been 
made  possible  by  our  “Buy  Early”  propaganda,  is 
sufficiently  high  to  take  care  of  the  expected  re¬ 
quirements,  barring  only  the  possibility  of  serious 
labor  troubles.” 

“By  the  expenditure  of  probably  half  a  million 
dollars  we  have,  particularly  in  the  anthracite  con¬ 
suming  territory,  brought  about  a  most  satisfactory 
condition,  both  as  to  production  and  distribution 
with  no  appreciable  price  increases  other  than  those 
made  at  the  mines  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  we  believe  conditions  do 
not  warrant  action  by  Congress  with  reference  to 
production  and  distribution  of  anthracite  coal  or 
with  reference  to  prices.” 


There  is  a  suggestion  of  Baltimore  streets  after 
the  big  fire  in  pictures  which  come  to  hand  showing 
condifions  in  the  devastated  portions  of  France  and 
coal  men  who  have  been  on  the  other  side  tell  us 
that  it  is  rather  singular  what  a  point  is  made  of 
street  cleaning.  Starting  out  from  Paris  the  roads 
and  streets  have  been  cleaned  of  debris,  working 
out  systematically  from  the  great  central  point  of 
France,  and,  regardless  of  the  ruins  on  either  side 
in  many  places,  the  street  surface  is  carefully  brushed 
as  though  in  the  midst  of  a  thriving  community. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  THE  PROMPT  UNLOADING  OF 

OPEN  TOP  CARS 


Under  the  above  caption  the  following  notice, 
signed  by  Walter  Thayer,  general  coal  freight  agent; 
H,  C.  Clevenger,  coal  freight  agent,  and  V.  C.  Will¬ 
iams,  division  freight  agent  at  Pittsburgh,  was  sent 
out  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  a  few  days  ago : 

The  coal  car  supply  is  falling  short  of  require¬ 
ments  and  indications  point  to  a  marked  shortage  in 
the  future,  unless  the  supply  can  be  increased  by 
more  prompt  release  of  cars  at  destination. 

Under  date  of  August  29,  1918,  we  issued  “AN 
APPEAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  THE  PROMPT 
UNLOADING  OF  COAL  CARS,”  from  which  we 
quote  below  : 

“Coal  production  as  it  relates  to  car  supply 
is  referred  to  in  ‘Fuel  Facts,’  published  by  the 
LTnited  States  Fuel  Administration,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  dated  August  1,  1918,  as  follows : 

“Two  factors  limit  the  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal.  The  first  of  these  is  transportation. 
Bituminous  coal  cannot  be  dug  from  the  ground 
and  stored  at  the  mine.  Every  hour  that  a  mine 
produces  coal  there  must  be  available  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  railroad  cars  to  carry  the 
product  away.  If  the  cars  are  not  there,  pro¬ 
duction  stops. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  bending  every 
effort  to  keep  cars  fully  supplied  to  the  mines. 
The  fullest  possible  use  of  coal  cars  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  most,  prompt  unloading  on  the 
part  of  consignees.  Where  proper  facilities 
have  been  provided,  a  car  of  coal,  if  given 
prompt  attention,  can  be  unloaded  within  a  few 
hours  and  released  for  immediate  return  to  the 
mines. 


“May  we  not  count  upon  you  for  this  most 
important  assistance  in  the  production  of  coal?” 

A  most  hearty  response  was  made  by  the  receivers 
in  general  to  this  and  other  appeals  for  prompt  un¬ 
loading  of  cars,  issued  at  various  times  during  the 
war,  which  co-operation  is  again  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged.  'While  the  conditions  existing  during 
the  war  do  not  now  obtain,  the  readjustment  of  all 
industrial  and  other  activities  requires  that  every 
effort  be  put  forth  by  the  carriers  and  their  patrons 
to  make  possible  the  transportation  of  sufficient  coal 
for  domestic,  industrial  and  public  utility  uses,  and 
to  this  end  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  renewed 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  receivers  of  freight, 
along  the  following  -lines  : 

1.  THAT  ALL  OPEN  TOP  CARS, 
LOADED  WITH  COAL,  CONE  OR  ANY 
OTHER  COMMODITY,  BE  UNLOADED 
IMMEDIATELY  UPON  BEING  PLACED 
FOR  DELIVERY. 

2.  THAT,  WHERE  NOT  NOW  IN  EX¬ 
ISTENCE,  TRESTLES  OR  MECHANICAL 
DEVICES  FOR  THE  EXPEDITIOUS  UN¬ 
LOADING  OF  COAL  OR  OTHER  LADING 
BE  INSTALLED. 

3.  THAT  EVERY  EFFORT  BE  MADE 
TO  ACCUMULATE  A  STOCK  OF  COAL 
FOR  FUTURE  REQUIREMENTS. 

\  our  co-operation  in  the  direction  indicated  above 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  contribute  to  a  maximum 
production  of  coal.  May  we  not  again  count  upon 
you  for  this  most  important  assistance,  which  is  so 
vital  to  every  receiver  of  coal? 


WANT  CONFISCATION  STOPPED. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Also  Request 
Abolition  of  Car-Pooling  System. 

The  directors  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Altoona,  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

“Resolved,  On  behalf  of  the  coal  producers 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  after  a  .careful  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  open 
top  car  pool,  we  recommend  to  the  U.  S.  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  the  abolition  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Open  Top  Car  Pool,  and  the  officers  of  the 
association  are  directed  to  present  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  proper  authorities. 

“Resolved,  On  behalf  of  the  coal  producers  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  we  protest  against  any 
continuance  of  the  practice  or  system  of  com¬ 
mandeering  or  confiscation  of  coal  at  the  mines 
or  in  transit  by  governmental  agencies,  as  being 
unnecessary  if  said  authorities  will  promptly 
and  diligently  exercise  the  usual  commercial 
methods  for  securing  their  requirements.  These 
confiscations  dislocate  the  arrangements  and 
business  of  producers  and  consumers  causing 
loss  and  confusion  in  transportation  and  indus¬ 
try  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  recurrence 
of  conditions  as  in  1917-1918  besides  operating 
in  an  unfair  way  upon  the  individual  business 
enterprises  whose  coal  is  so  arbitrarily  taken. 

“Further  resolved,  that  the  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  be  and  are  directed  to  present  this 
protest  and  the  pertinent  facts  to  the  proper 
authorities.” 

T.  H.  Watkins,  chairman  of  the  board,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  Committee  on  Railroad  Rela¬ 
tions  :  T.  H.  Watkins,  Rembrandt  Peale,  B.  M. 
Clark,  Harry  Boulton  and  J.  P.  Cameron. 

At  the  directors’  meeting  referred  to  above  the 
following  companies  were  elected  to  membership  in 
the  association :  JE.  C.  Ake  Coal  Co.,  Leet  Coal  Co., 
Dixonville  Coal  Co.,  Joseph  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,' 
McCullough  Coal  Co.,  Bennetts  Branch  Coal  Co.,' 
Martins  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Myra  Coal  Mining  Co.', 
Guion  Coal  Co.,  Beccaria  Operation.  Boucher-Cort- 
right  Coal  Co.,  and  Nugent  Coal  Co. 


CONTRACT  COKE  PRICES. 

Connellsville  Producers  Close  Some  Last-Half 
Business  at  $4.25-$4.50. 

Revival  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard  lately,  is  reflected  in  the 
growing  output  of  Connellsville  coke.  The  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  week  ending  July  12  reached  157,000  tons, 
the  largest  weekly  tonnage  since  early  in  April. 
With  regard  to  prices  being  realized  on  contracts 
for  furnace  coke  covering  the  remainder  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  year,  the  Connellsville  Courier  has  this  to 
say : 

“A  contract  was  made  at  a  regular  price  of  $4.40, 
but  with  $4.00  as  a  concession  for  July  only,  making 
an  average  of  $4.33  for  the  half  year.  ’  Another  con¬ 
tract  was  made  at  a  flat  price  of  $4.25  for  the  half 
year.  Still  another  contract,  made  much  later,  was 
at  the  flat  price  of  $4.50  for  the  half  year. 

“One  furnace  bought  at  $4.25  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  and  later  purchased  fourth  quarter  coke  from 
the  same  seller  at  $4.50,  making  an  average  for  the 
half  year  of  $4.37j4.  Should  basic  pig  iron  stay  at 
$25.75  for  the  half  year  the  ration  contracts  would 
yield  $4.12. 

“Not  all  coke  operators  are  sure  that  coke  is  go¬ 
ing  to  advance  sharply  later  in  the  year,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  very  sure  that  coal  is  going 
to  do  so.  With  coke  at  $4.00  the  operator  is  barely 
getting  his  coal  value,  as  the  coal  market  is  firm  at 
$2.35,  and  charging  the  coal  at  that  price  leaves  only 
50  cents  for  conversion  into  coke,  this  being  probably 
the  min'mum  cost  at  any  plant  while  some  have 
higher  costs,  up  to  75  cents. 

Thus,  although  flat  price  contracts  have  been 
made  at  $4.25  for  the  half  year,  and  later  at  $4.50, 
no  contract  market  can  be  quoted,  as  there  is  no 
assurance  that  furnaces  could  now  buy  even  at  the 
higher  price  of  $4.50 

“The  market  is  now  quotable  as  follows :  Prompt 
furnace,  $4:  prompt  foundry,  $4.75@5.50;  contract 
foundry,  $5@6.” 


Henry  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  delegate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
France. 


July  26,  1919 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

What  has  become,  asks  the  American  Coal  Miner, 
of  the  old  fashioned  21-meal  ticket  that  could  be 
bought  (on  credit)  for  $3.50? 

Coal  imports  into  Brazil  aggregated  75,688  tons 
in  April,  of  which  64,153  tons  came  from  the  United 
States  and  the  balance  from  Great  Britain. 

The  by-product  plant  of  the  Hamilton  Otto  Coke 
Co.,  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  will  be  disposed  of  at 
trustees’  sale  on  September  17,  according  to  present 
plans. 

The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  is  planning 
to  spend  about  $4,000,000  in  improvements,  including 
the  completion  of  its  big  by-product  coke  plant  near 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  the  electrifying  of  its  coal 
mines. 

The  War  Trade  Board  section  of  tthe  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  announces  that  all  agreements  entered 
into  with  the  War  Trade  Board  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  coal  and  coke  are  cancelled,  effective 

July  14. 

United  States  Senator  Howard  Sutherland,  of 
Elkins,  W.  Va.,  was  in  New  York  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  to  welcome  back  his  son,  Capt.  Richard 
J.  Sutherland  of  the  infantry,  who  returned  from 
France  after  an  extended  term  of  service. 

The  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently  contracted 
for  coal  for  heating  public  buildings.  The  Northern 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.  will  furnish  anthracite  amounting 
to  $13,000;  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pocahontas,  for 
$57,000.  and  the  Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  bitu¬ 
minous,  for  $62,000. 


Consul  General  Albert  Halstead  reports  from 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
Iron  Office  complain  as  to  the  price  of  fuel  and 
express  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  this  price  on  the 
iron  industry.  Coal  that  used  to  cost  16  crowns 
per  ton  delivered  at  Gotsborg  now  costs  100  crowns. 

Hope  has  been  abandoned  for  the  three-masted 
schooner  Bayard  Hopkins,  which  left  Norfolk  last 
January  with  a  cargo  of  coal  for  San  Domingo,  and 
has  not  since  been  reported.  It  is  feared  that  the 
crew  of  six  men  has  perished,  as  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  have  heard  from  them  if  they  had  been 
saved.  The  missing  vessel  was  built  at  Bath  in 
1895. 

Eastern  communities  and  eastern  dealers  as  a 
whole  have  not  received  as  much  tonnage  since  April 
1  as  they  did  in  the  same  months  last  year,  for  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  lighter  and  the  West  has  been 
getting  more  coal.  This  has  caused  some  retailers 
to  believe  that  they  are  being  discriminated  against, 
but  as  such  reports  come  from  so  many  different 
sources  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  them  are 
unfounded. 

B.  H.  Phillippe,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  fuel  dis¬ 
tributor  in  the  Division  of  Purchases  of  the  U.  S. 
Railroad  Administration  of  which  Samuel  Porcher 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  George  G.  Yeomans,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Wabash,  are  assistant  directors,  with 
office  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Building,  18th 
street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Eugene  McAuliffe 
is  manager  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  in  the 
Division  of  Operation. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  May  amounted 


to  418,432  tons,  compared  with  1,005,916  tons  in  cor¬ 
responding  month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  587,484 
tons,  or  58.4  per  cent.  For  the  five  months  this  year 
tonnage  carrier  amounted  to  2,709,643  tons,  against 
4,854,765  tons  in  same  period  last  year,  a  decrease 
of  2,145,122  tons,  or  44.2  per  cent.  Coke  shipments 
for  the  five  months  amounted  to  225,980  tons,  against 
198,131  tons  last  year,  an  increase  of  27,849  tons, 
or  14  per  cent. 

The  miners  of  Nova  Scotia  are  threatening  to 
make  a  political  issue  of  the  awarding  of  coal  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  United  States  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 
The  men  contend  tht  the  Government  should  buy 
Canadian  coal  for  its  own  railroads,  even  if  it  costs 
more,  owing  to  the  serious  condition  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  exists  in  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  fields.  The 
requisitioning  of  steamers  formerly  used  in  carry¬ 
ing  coal  from  the  Cape  Breton  mines  to  Montreal 
and  other  points  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  said 
to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  inability  of  the 
operators  to  dispose  of  a  larger  tonnage. 

It  was  recently  stated  in  these  columns  that  the 
coal  tonnage  handled  in  June  over  the  Virginian 
Railway’s  Sewalls  Point  piers,  on  Hampton  Roads, 
established  a  new  monthly  record.  An  official  of 
the  company,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  record  month  for  Sewalls  Point  was  May, 
1917,  when  432,838  tons  was  dumped.  The  second 
largest  month  was  May,  1918,  when  the  figure  stood 
at  422,810  tons.  June,  1919,  came  third  with  410,013 
tons,  so  while  last  month  was  not  quite  a  record- 
breaker,  it  came  pretty  close  to  equalling  the  best 
previous  record  and  shows  what  a  high  degree  of 
activity  was,  and  is,  prevailing  at  Hampton  Roads. 


VIRGINIAN  RY.  SHIPMENTS. 


Tonnages  of  coal  and  coke  transported  over  the  Virginian  Ry.  since  January 
1,  1912,  to  the  close  of  1918  were  as  follows : 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

..  306,766 

453,886 

407,109 

344,139 

471,158 

600,193 

455,404 

February  . . . . 

..  294,041 

399,279 

259,430 

283,430 

514,547 

478,105 

500,321 

March  . 

..  303,159 

380,091 

336,952 

309,427 

532,164 

617,387 

511,834 

April . 

..  280,995 

345,039 

342,843 

352,750 

397,612 

526,470 

571,742 

May  . 

..  311,247 

318,720 

359,929 

307,006 

436,199 

670,074 

640,166 

June  . 

..  256,070 

304,030 

321,181 

301,932 

420,620 

596,094 

539.731 

July . 

..  245,087 

321,626 

286,354 

381,853 

445,900 

569,026 

586,021 

August  . 

..  337,366 

376,083 

36V906 

411,090 

490,778 

599,770 

615,411 

September  . . . 

..  276,851 

393,199 

379,113 

393,055 

519,345 

497,975 

590,327 

October  . 

..  338,518 

476,482 

341,703 

359,226 

586,679 

573,240 

632,804 

November  . . . 

..  316.504 

421.971 

281,499 

355,439 

542,367 

579,095 

512,512 

December  .  . . 

..  317,405 

364,937 

276,015 

321,270 

463,594 

428,549 

Total  . 3,583,999  4,555,331  3,954,360  4,120,617  5,820,984  6,736s980  6,645,746 


Includes  coal  from  connecting  lines  and  also  company  tonnage. 

As  shown  by  the  above  figures  tonnage  carried  over  the  Virginian  Ry. 
during  12  months  of  1918  decreased  91,134  tons,  or  1.3  per  cent. 


EQUITABLE  COAL  CO. 

Shippers  of 

BITUMINOUS  REGAL  COALS 

FOR  BUNKERING  AND  EXPORT 
SHIPMENT  OVER  ALL  PIERS 

Cable  Address:  Equicoal,  New  York 

No.  11  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  $  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 
Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  al  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  -  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS. 


Interpretations  of  Disputed  Clauses  in  West 
Virginia  Coal  Leases. 

Abstracts  o f  three  recent  court  decisions  involv¬ 
ing  coal  leases  in  the  Pocahontas  region  are  given 
below : 

Grades  of  Coal — Methods  of  Determining. 

A  coal-mining  lease  required  the  lessee  to  mine 
and  remove  all  available,  workable,  and  merchant¬ 
able  coal  and  to  pay  a  certain  stipulated  royalty  per 
ton  on  the  best  grade  of  coal  and  another  stipulated 
royalty  per  ton  for  slack,  if  a  market  therefor  was 
found. 

In  determining  what  coal  is  not  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  important  ele¬ 
ments  are  its  location  and  condition  in  the  mine  and 
the  disproportionate  difference  between  the  cost  of 
mining  operations  therefor  and  the  profits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  therefrom  if  mined  and  sold.  If  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  such  as  to  deter  an  ordinarily  prudent  and 
practical  operator  from  mining  the  coal,  then  such 
coal  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  descriptive 
terms  of  available,  workable,  and  merchantable  coal. 

Construction — Right  to  Mine  New  Seam. 

A  coal-mining  lease  gave  the  lessee  the  right  to 
mine  a  known  seam  of  coal,  and  also  gave  the  lessee 
the  refusal  of  the  right  to  mine  any  other  seam  or 
seams  that  the  lessor  might  subsequently  discover  in 
the  leased  lands.  The  lease  extended  for  a  period 
of  30  years,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  lease 
and  while  the  lessee  was  properly  mining  coal  from 
the  known  seam,  there  was  discovered  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  tract  a  new  and  underlying  seam  of  coal  that  ex¬ 
tended  into  or  through  the  leased  premises. 

The  mere  failure  of  the  lessee  to  open  and  mine 
this  new  seam  did  not  stop  him  from  claiming  the 
right  to  work  the  same  and  was  not  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  right  on  the  lessee’s  part  to  work  the 
same  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  worked  the  new 
seam  prior  to  an  attempt  to  work  the  new  seam  by  a 
second  lessee. 

Authority  to  Mine  Separate  Seams. 

A  lease  for  mining  a  certain  known  seam  of  coal 
provided  that  if  the  lessor  should  discover  any  other 
seam  of  coal  it  should  be  offered  the  lessee  upon  the 
same  terms,  and  if  the  lessee  within  six  months  from 
such  offer  did  not  elect  to  accept  the  offer  to  mine 
any  such  other  discovered  seam,  the  lessor  could 
lease  the  same  to  any  other  person  or  corporation, 
subject  to  the  rights  of  the  lessee.  This  lease  gave 
the  lessee  an  unlimited  grant  for  coal  mining  under 
the  entire  tract  and  was  intended  to  give  the  lessee 
the  right  to  work  all  other  seams  that  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  lessor  during  the  period  of  the  lease. 

It  isn’t  until  he  gets  pretty  near  the  top  that  the 
world  is  anxious  to  give  a  man  a  boost. 

The  fellow  who  is  all  I’s  expects  the  rest  of  us 
to  be  all  ears. 

Many  a  man  is  a  dead  one  long  before  the  under¬ 
taker  is  called  in. 


Time  to  Do  Something. 

To  the  Editor : 

Perhaps  the  weather  is  too  warm  for  any  con¬ 
troversies,  but  when  a  New  York  paper  prints  an 
editorial  which  is  so  cleverly  made  up  of  part 
truths  as  to  obscure  the  many  absolute  falsehoods 
it  is  time  for  the  various  national  coal  associations 
to  get  busy  and  refute  the  whole  article. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  up  with  a  printed 
lie,  for  the  readers  seldom  are  able  to  identify  the 
correction  with  the  original,  but  as  a  whole  the  daily 
newspapers  belittle  the  coal  business  and  as  a  rule 
deride  efforts  made  to  correct  anything  amiss  in 
the  production  and  distribution. 

In  fact,  this  was  the  attitude  very  largely  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  before  it  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
leaders  in  the  coal  business  for  assistance  to  get 
over  the  rough  spots  of  which  they  were  totally 
ignorant. 

S.  D.  L. 


RULES  FOR  STORING  BITUMINOUS. 

The  following  rules  for  the  safe  storage  of  bituminous  coal  have  recently 
been  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines: 

Do  not  pile  over  12  feet  deep,  and  so  that  no  point  in  the  interior  of  a  pile 
will  be  over  10  feet  from  an  air-cooled  surface. 

If  possible  store  only  screened  lump  coal. 

Keep  out  dust  as  much  as  possible.  (To  this  end  reduce  handling  to  a 
minimum.) 

Pile  so  that  lump  and  fine  are  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible;  not,  as  is 
often  done,  allowing  lumps  to  rol  down  from  the  peak  and  form  air  passages  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

Rehandle  the  screenings  after  two  months,  if  practicable. 

Do  not  store  near  external  sources  of  heat,  though  the  heat  transmitted  be 
moderate. 

Allow  six  weeks’  “seasoning”  after  mining  and  before  storing. 

Allow  alternate  wetting  and  drying. 

Avoid  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  pile  through  interstices  around 
foreign  objects,  such  as  timbers  or  irregular  brick  work,  or  through  porous 
bottoms,  such  as  coarse  cinders. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANTHRACITE. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  anthracite  coal  production,  including  about 
10,000,000  tons  used  at  anthracite  mines,  is  as  follows : 

Middle  States:  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey .  58.9 

New  England  States .  15.5 

South  Atlantic  and  Southern  States :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  .  2.4 

North  Central  States :  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin  .  ii  8 

Western  States:  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wyoming  . Slight 

Used  for  railroad  fuel . . . .  7  q 

Exported  to  Canada  and  other  countries .  4.4 


NOTABLE  MINE  ACCIDENTS. 


Coal  mine  disasters  in  the  United  States  in  which  100  or  more  men  were 


killed 

were : 
Date. 

Name  of  Mine. 

Location  of  Mine. 

Killed 

1869 

Sept. 

6 

Avondale  . 

.Plymouth,  Pa . 

..  179 

1884 

Mar. 

13 

Laurel . 

.Pocahontas,  Va . 

..  112 

1891 

Jan. 

27 

Mammoth  . 

.Mount  Pleasant,  Pa... 

..  109 

1892 

Jan. 

7 

No.  11  . 

•  Krebs,  Okla . 

..  100 

1900 

May 

1 

Winter  Quarters  Nos.  1  and  4. 

.  Scofield,  Utah  . 

..  200 

1902 

May 

19 

Fraterville  . 

•  Coal  Greek,  Tenn . 

..  184 

1902 

July 

10 

Rolling  Mill  . 

•  Johnstown,  Pa . 

..  112 

1903 

June  30 

Hanna  No.  1 . 

•  Hanna,  Wyo . 

..  169 

1904 

Jan. 

25 

Harwich  . 

•  Cheswick,  Pa . 

. .  179 

1905 

Feb. 

20 

Virginia  City  . 

•  Virginia  City,  Ala . 

..  108 

1907 

Dec. 

6 

Monongah.  Nos.  6  and  8 . 

.Monongah,  W.  Va.... 

..  361 

1907 

Dec. 

19 

Darr  . 

.Jacobs  Creek,  Pa . 

..  239 

1908 

JNIov.  28 

Rachel  and  Agnes . 

.Marianna,  Pa . 

. .  154 

1909 

Nov. 

13 

St.  Paul  No.  2 . 

.Cherry,  Ill . 

..  259 

1911 

Apr. 

8 

Banner  . 

.Littleton,  Ala . 

..  128 

1913 

Oct. 

22 

Stag  Canon  No.  2 . 

.  Dawson,  N.  Mex . 

. .  263 

1914 

Apr. 

28 

Eccles  Nos.  5  and  6 . 

.Eccles,  W.  Va . 

..  181 

1915 

Mar. 

2 

Lavland  No.  3 . 

.Lavland,  W.  Va . 

..  112 

1917 

Apr. 

27 

Hastings  . 

.Hastings,  Colo . 

..  121 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATISTICS  AND  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

The  various  sources  from  which  this  port  derived  its  coal  supplies  are 
indicated  by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  follows,  in  net  tons: 


From  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

British  Columbia  .  40,297  97,598  147,573  213,442  267,555  82,581 

Australia  .  89,579  123,050  95,329  8,115  2499 

Great  Britain  .  200  13,421  3,254  . 

Japan  . * .  80,222  25,077  20  . ’ 

China  . . . .  800  1,000  . ”” 

By  rail,  East .  47,250  39,030  68,055  104,850  94,980 

Oregon  .  950  73  320  . 

Washington  .  66,344  12,637  1,208  33,528  75,344  12,352 

Domestic,  East  . 126,668  60,219  92,128  35,749  36,749 

bF  rail .  129,705 

Total  . 452,310  372,105  407,887  395,684  477,127  224,638 


As  fuel  oil  is  in  such  general  use  in  California  the  coal  trade  of  the  State 
has  been  a  decreasing  factor  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  volume  of 
business  in  1900  being  fully  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  While 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  coal  trade  by  reason 
of  improved  railroad  facilities  and  the  development  of  the  market  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  mines  in  Colorado,  Wvom;"g  and  Utah,  the  coal  business  on  the 
coast  is  a  decidedly  small  feature. 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

CIn  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 

service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


jfk  - 


WHITE  BAND 


A 


TOWING 

AND 

TRANSPORTATION 

THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 


TUGS 

BARGES 


NO.  I  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 

COAST 


TOWING 
FREIGHTING 
WRECK  INC 


4 


TUGS  &  BARGES  tmrwd.by  me,  crry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  always  “TUNED”  up  f«r  bminetj. 

GIVE  MF.  A.RINC.  TELEPHONE  S«60-866l  BOWLING  GREEN 
Toeing  and  Freighting  on  Long  Uland  Sound  a  Specialty- 
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COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  co»l  bill*,  etc.  One  hundred 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweight*.  Extension*  Gross 
or  Net.  * 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg.  Pa  


You  Need  Saward’s  Annual,  the  Standard  Book  of 
Coal  Trade  Statistics 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 


MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  COMPANY 


McCormick  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  de  L.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1427  Whitehall 

Write  us  for  prices  on  all  _  _ _ 

standard  grades  ol  EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

1 

ANTHRACITE  and 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

PIPER’S  SONMAN 

SRAL  FREIGHTING 


Mew  Yoxlk  Harbor,  Hudson  River, 
Long  Island  Sound 


T®lsplh©mes :  f  ©241© 

)  ©241  ^ 

IS©  IVXalliBi©  C/HHEjETT  "S 

I  ©241© 


1  BROADWAY 

MEW  YOSOS 
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British  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  from  Great 
Britain  during  May  and  five  months  were : 


Country. 

1918. 

1919. 

Russia  . 

4,248 

17,410 

Sweden  . 

119,862 

175,293 

Norway  . 

139,687 

121,186 

Denmark  . 

98,133 

211,507 

Netherlands  . . 

46,092 

Belgium  . 

10,180 

France  . 

1,507,322 

1,709,037 

Portugal  . 

14,965 

28,992 

Azores  and  Madeira . 

4,677 

13,294 

Spain  . 

38,252 

97,581 

Canary  Islands  . 

22,912 

Italy  . 

321,824 

534,564 

Greece  . 

15,704 

27,732 

Algeria  . . . 

7,985 

72,759 

French  West  Africa  . 

40,705 

39,830 

Portuguese  West  Africa . 

22,197 

Chile  . 

787 

19 

Brazil  . 

25,581 

16,822 

Uruguay  . 

25,038 

11,367 

Argentine  Republic  . 

9,450 

30,984 

Channel  Islands  . 

6,753 

12,440 

Gibraltar  . 

86,811 

175,879 

Malta  . 

71,239 

125,006 

Egypt  . 

209,039 

169,322 

Aden  and  Dependencies  . 

4,271 

British  India  . 

270 

Other  Countries  . 

64,829 

100,390 

Total  Anthracite  . 

90,476 

144,015 

“  steam  . 

2,223,130 

3,203,366 

“  gas  . 

346,280 

327,933 

“  household  . 

17,374 

14,583 

other  sorts  . ; . . 

135,901 

107,179 

Total . 

2,813,161 

3,797,076 

Coke  . 

76,447 

119,981 

Patent  fuel  . 

161,127 

170,800 

Total  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel. 

3,050,735 

4,087,857 

Bunkers,  foreign  . 

741.591 

1,170,572 

Exports  for  Five  Months. 

Total  anthracite  . 

466,648 

611.043 

“  steam  . 

10,552.349  : 

12,648,246 

“  gas  . 

1,302,787 

1,370,342 

“  household  . 

59,799 

43,039 

“  other  sorts  . 

598,326 

631,942 

Total . 

12,979,909  15,304,612 

Coke  . 

394,889 

492,255 

Patent  fuel  . 

620,416 

700,335 

Total  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel. 

13,995,214  16.497,202 

Foreign  bunkers  . 

3,778,635 

4,755,371 

Educational  Use  of  Films. 

In  its  general  mine  safety  work  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  makes  effective  use  of  motion  pictures  to 
illustrate  (1)  safe  and  unsafe  methods'  and  practices 
and  (2)  Bureau  of  Mines  standard  methods  of  mine 
rescue  and  first  .aid. 

Most  of  these  films  are  taken  by  bureau  photog¬ 
raphers  in  co-operation  with  various  mining  com¬ 
panies  ;  some  are  purchased,  and  others  are  presented 
to  the  bureau.  They  are  shown  to  the  mining  public 
by  bureau  representatives  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion,  largely  in  connection  with  mine-rescue  and 
first-aid  training. 

As  these  films  are  for  a  specific  vital  educational 
purpose— to  instruct  mine  workers,  many  of  whom 
know  little  of  the  English  language  or  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged — the  scenarios  are,  so  far 
as  possible,  criticized  by  expert  engineers  and  sur¬ 
geons. 

Stationary  photographs,  taken  with  the  same  edu¬ 
cational  object,  are  used  to  illustrate  bureau  reports 
and  for  lantern  slides.  That  they  may  be  intelligible 
to  non-English-speaking  miners,  the  titles  to  many 
of  these  slides  are  in  four  languages. 

When  the  interest  of  the  miners  in  rescue,  first- 
aid,  and  general  safety  work  can  not  otherwise  be 
aroused,  a  lecture  by  bureau  engineers,  with  motion 
pictures  or  lantern  slides  of  safe  practices  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  dangerous  practices,  enables  the  lecturer 
to  organize  first-aid  and  rescue  classes,  thus  starting 
a  safety  propaganda  where  it  otherwise  would  not 
be  received. 


COAL  TRAFFIC  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  coal  supply  of  St.  Louis  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  mines  within 
a  short  distance  of  that  city,  and  is  received  via  the  railroads  which  traverse 
,  the  southern  part  of  Illinois.  Although  Missouri  is  a  State  of  important  coal  . 
production,  none  of  its  tonnage  is  shipped  to  the  largest  city  in  that  State. 
Altogether  St.  Louis  occupies  a  unique  position  of  isolation  so  far  as  the 
meeting  of  its  coal  requirements  is  concerned,  and  probably  no  other  large 
city  obtains  its  coal  at  such  small  expense  for  freight. 

Receipts  of  coal  by  the  several  lines  of  railroad,  etc.,  are  thus  given  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange : 


Route. 

Missouri-Pacific  . 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

153,983 

871,401 

1918. 

134,802 

884,374 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W . 

.  694,495 

757,626 

623,936 

C.,  C,  C.  &  St.  Louis . 

.  98,937 

113,343 

110,709 

136,917 

127,346 

Vandalia  . 

.  611,356 

460,992 

430,788 

698,825 

569,011 

Illinois  Central  . 

.1.513,210 

1,546,303 

1,651,029 

1,027,210 

1,787,691 

Wabash  . 

.  235,308 

272,436 

250,050 

300,123 

230,250 

Louisville  &  Nashville . 

.  390,713 

578,655 

1,089,788 

1,515,798 

1,247,660 

Southern  . 

.  791,822 

637,477 

1,063,068 

1,429,370 

1,400,248 

Mobile  &  Ohio . 

.  191,078 

177,660 

243,814 

277,358 

699,850 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western. 

.  50,320 

37,584 

61,344 

28,350 

13,434 

St.  Louis  &  O’Fallon . 

.  564,373 

685,138 

790,220 

1,050,627 

1,092,332 

St.  L„  I.  M.  &  S.  (Ill.  Div.). 

.  613,429 

648,176 

632,833 

642,095 

884,254 

St.  Louis,  Troy  &  Eastern... 

.  704,051 

651,438 

973,060 

1,012,052 

1,015,343 

St.  Louis  &  Belleville  Electric  173,710 

230,746 

281,581 

507,336 

519,756 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois... 

.  415,703 

476.367 

380.907 

127,409 

67,438 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco... 

.  106,939 

76,943 

89,950 

109,284 

107,598 

Litchfield  &  Madison . 

.  610,774 

554.816 

755,197 

983,451 

870,695 

East  St.  Louis  &  Suburban. . . 

.  230,150 

9,363 

203,989 

852,434 

914,077 

Illinois  Traction  System.  ... 
From  Ohio  River . 

.  38,520 

.  16,200 

29,392 

17,600 

7,972,055 

38,193 
13  350 

128,840 

389,596 

Total  tons  . 

.8.051.088 

9.683,806 

11,853.472 

12,905,755 

RECEIPTS  OF 

ANTHRACITE 

INCLUDED 

IN  ABOVE. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1904 . 

. 155,097 

1909 . 

...236,040 

1914 . 

...174,694 

1905 . 

. 158,843 

1910 . 

...289,463 

1915 . 

. . .  189,478 

1906 . 

. 174,226 

1911 . 

...487,030 

1916 . 

...172,832 

1907 . 

. 265,571 

1912 . 

...277,683 

1917 . 

...163,789 

1908 . 

. 236,036 

1913 . 

.  ..274,423 

1918 . 

...  64,515 

Of  the  anthracite  receipts  part  was  “shipped  through,”  or  16,079  tons  in 
1918,  as  compared  with  18,822  tons  in  1916. 


Receipts  of  coke: 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1904 . 

. 171.162 

1909 . 

. 171.570 

1914. . . 

....139,296 

1905 . 

. 222.305 

1910 . 

. 191,190 

1915... 

....121,389 

1906 . 

. 328,400 

1911 . 

. 192,245 

1916... 

....215,025 

1907 . 

. 371,880 

1912 . 

. 190,370 

1917. .. 

....217,236 

1908 . 

. 162,280 

1913 . 

. 190  857 

1918... 

. . ..  168,205 

COAL  FREIGHT  RATES  FROM  MINES  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Kanawha  &  Michigan.*  (New  York  Central  Lines).  To  Western  Points. 

Kanawha  District. 

Lima,  Ohio  . $1.90 

Mackinaw  City,  Mich.  (Beyond) .  2.50 
Mackinaw  City,  Mich.  (Proper)..  3.10 

Manitowoc,  Wis.  (Proper) .  2.80 

Manitowoc,  Wis.  (For  Beyond)..  2.50 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Proper) .  3.10 

Milwaukee,  Wis,  (For  Beyond)..  2.50 

Muncie,  Ind .  2.20 

Muskegon,  Mich .  2.60 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  .  1.70 

Peoria,  Ill .  2.70 

Saginaw,  Mich .  2.60 

Sandusky,  Ohio  .  1.90 

Springfield,  Ill .  2.90 

Springfield,  Ohio  . '.J .  1.70 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 2.50 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 1.90 

Toledo  Docks  (Lake  Cargo)..!..  155 

Urbana,  Ohio  . '. .  1.90 

LTnion  City,  Ind . 2.10 

Vincennes,  Ind . ,  .i.  2.50 

Wyandotte,  Mich.  .  2.00 

Xenia,  Ohio  . 1.70 

Ypsilarti,  Mich .  2.10 

Zanesville,  Ohio  . Penn.  1.70 

Z.  &  W.  1.40 


Akron,  Ohio . 

. $1.90 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  . 

.  2.30 

Bay  Citv,  Mich.  . . 

.  2.60 

Canton,  Ohio  .... 

.  1.90 

Cairo,  Ill . 

. .  2.90 

Chicago,  Ill . 

.  2.50 

B.  &  O.  1.50 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

. .  , . P.  H.  1.70 

Big  Four  1.70 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

.  1.90 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

.  1.50 

Davton,  Ohio  .... 

Detroit,  Mich.  . .  . 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

.  2.20 

Frankfort,  Mich.  . 

.  2.80 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich .  2.60 

P.  H.  2.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 

7- 

C.  I.  &  W.  2.00 
L.  E.  &  W.  2.20 

Jackson,  Mich.  . . . 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

.  2.50 

Kewaunee,  Wis.  (Proper) .  2.80 

Kewaunee,  Wis. 

(For  Beyond 

Across  Lake)  . 

I  ansing,  Mich.  . . . 

.  2.30 

•Includes  mines  on  Coal  &  Coke  Ry.  (B.  &  O.),  Campbell’s  Creek  R.  R.,  Kelly’s  Creek 
&  N.  W.,  Kelly’s  Creek  and  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia. 


Statistics  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  J.  D.  Northrop,  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  show  that  the  quantity  of  fuel  oil  consumed  by  oil-burning  loco¬ 
motives  in  1917  was  45,707,082  barrels,  a  gain  of  3,580,665  barrels,  or  8.5  per 
cent  over  1916  and  a  larger  consumption  than  in  any  other  year. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  developing 
greater  strength  week  by  week.  This  seems 
to  be  true  in  the  Middle  West  as  well  as  in 
seaboard  territory.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  inception  of 
present  market  strength  was  in  that  part  of 
the  West  where  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
coal  are  prime  factors.  The  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  those  two  varieties  of 
fuel  had  a  stimulating  effect  early  in  the 
season  which  extended  its  influence  to  the 
eastern  trade.  Then,  subsequently,  while 
the  eastern  trade  was  developing  that  condi¬ 
tion  which,  while  satisfactory,  causes  appre¬ 
hension  because  of  its  very  strength  and 
firmness,  the  Middle  West  seemed  to  lag 
behind  a  bit,  but  now  it  is  in  full  progress 
again  and  there  are  only  a  few  sections  in 
which  the  demand  is  not  particularly  active 
and  prices  materially  above  the  low  mark  of 
the  spring. 

In  fact,  a  point  has  been  reached  where 
there  is  very  little  idleness  at  the  mines  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  in  moving  the  output.  ^  A 
month  ago  the  loss  of  production  due  to  “no 
market”  was  an  important  item.  Now  it  is 
only  because  of  other  features  that  the  out¬ 
put  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  shows  that  production  in 
the  week  ending  July  19th  was  almost  at  the 
high  point  of  the  proceding  week  and  very 
close  to  the  figure  attained  in  1917.  It  is 
still  at  the  rate  of  400,000  tons  per  day  below 
the  1918  record  or  something  less  than  20 
per  cent.  This  is  a  substantial  fall,  of  course, 
and  has  its  elements  of  danger  if  conserva¬ 
tism  does  not  rule.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  the  winter  season’s  coal  sup¬ 
ply  is  consumed  over  a  period  of  from  four 
to  six  months  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  there  is  no  need  of  having  all  this  in 
store  October  1st  or  even  December  1st. 
Our  article  of  last  week  advocating  a  calmer 
view  of  the  anthracite  situation  has  been 
very  highly  commended.  It  showed  that  it 
is  only  fair  to  allow  the  producing  interests 
12  months  in  which  to  produce  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal. 

If  the  soft  coal  tonnage  continues  on  its 
present  basis  it  will  soon  overtake  the  1917 
tonnage  figures  as  the  production  for  the 
week  ending  August  Kith,  1917,  was  not 


especially  large.  After  that  there  was  an 
upward  climb  but  a  low  point  was  reached 
again  October  18th.  It  would  not  take 
much  in  the  climbing  week  by  week  to 
reach  the  great  record  of  1918  early  in 
October  for,  then,  last  year’s  figures  began 
to  fall  off  from  the  high  point  achieved 
Septerqber  27th  and  never  again  attained 
since  that  time.  So  the  point  seems  to  be 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  economy 
and  careful  distribution  to  tide  matters  over 
during  the  always  interesting  and  even  ex¬ 
citing  period  of  the  early  fall.  Then  by  con¬ 
tinuing  production  on  an  active  basis  while 
demand  tends  to  quiet  down  there  will  soon 
be  enough  coal  for  all  for,  even  now,  the 
output  is  on  a  higher  basis  than  it  was  for 
the  fortnight  following  the  armistice,  equal 
to  that  of  the  week  ending  December  20th. 
1918,  and  far  above  the  concluding  week  of 
last  year. 

We  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression 
that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  going  in  good  form  during  the  next 
few  months,  for  the  labor  situation  is  less 
favorable  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  the  matter 
of  transportation  facilities  afloat  and  ashore 
has  been  referred  to  several  times  and  the 
export  demand  is  an  added  feature,  but  we 
believe  that  there  are  considerations  that 
may  well  tend  to  lessen  any  panicky  appre¬ 
hensions  that  may  exist.  In  brief,  we  may 
refer  to  the  old  simile  of  passing  along  in 
orderly  fashion  and  not  crowding.  Theatre 
exits  generally  allow  for  very  quick  empty¬ 
ing  of  the  auditorium,  yet  many  a  time 
catastrophies  have  occurred  because  of  a 
wild  scramble  to  get  out.  With  a  little 
patience  and  forbearance  the  coal  needs  of 
the  country  can  be  taken  care  of  without  a 
runaway  market  eventuating  and  surely  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  trade  to  take  all 
possible  steps  to  prevent  such  an  outcome. 

One  way  in  which  conditions  can  be 
bettered  is  by  concentrating  selling  argu¬ 
ments  in  those  sections  where,  as  yet,  con¬ 
sumers  are  indifferent,  notably  certain  parts 
of  New  England.  A  yery  unusual  condition 
exists  with  regard  to  some  buyers  there. 
Unusual  stocks  were  accumulated  last  year, 
as  has  been  so  frequently  asserted  in  the 
trade,  and  while  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  are  exaggerated,  the  presence  of 
them  not  only  deters  their  owners  from 
making  suitable  provision  for  the  future  but 
serves  as  an  intimation  to  others,  perhaps, 


that  there  is  plenty  of  coal.  Moreover,  the 
experience  of  New  England  in  being  taken 
care  of  by  Mr.  Storrow  last  year  has  in¬ 
culcated  the  thought  that  the  all-powerful 
arm  of  the  Government  will  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  Down  East,  come  what  may.  And  it 
is  the  possibility  of  undue  agitation  by  New 
England  consumers  for  Government  help 
that  constitutes  one  of  the  danger  points  of 
the  situation.  From  the  days  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  New  Englander  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  make  a  strong  stand  for  his 
rights  and  the  community  of  interest  that 
arises  with  regard  to  such  a  vital  matter  as 
an  adequate  coal  supply  assures  a  vigorous 
protest  in  case  of  shortage. 

Therefore,  while  not  alarming  other  sec¬ 
tions  where  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  trade  in  due  course,  some¬ 
thing  may  very  appropriately  be  done  in  re¬ 
gard  to  guarding  against  unfavorable  de¬ 
velopments  Down  East. 

Of  course,  our  comment  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  no  especially  unfavorable 
conditions  will  develop  at  the  mines.  We 
write  in  the  belief  that  the  U.  M.  W.  will 
carefully  observe  its  contract  arrangements 
but  such  is  the  unsettleme'nt  in  the  labor 
world  at  large  that  one  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  possibility  of  a  flare-up.  That  is 
really  the  most  disquieting  feature  of  the 
situation  and  the  fact  that  the  miners  are 
formulating  new  demands  is  a  feature  that 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

While  no  reaction  has  occurred  in  the 
anthracite  market,  tension  does  not  appear 
to  have  increased  this  week.  This  may  be 
an  indication  that  the  panicky  state  of  mind 
which  seized  many  consumers  last  month 
under  the  influence  of  official  announce¬ 
ments  addressed,  in  reality,  to  consumers  of 
bituminous  coal,  but  not  so  specified,  is  dis¬ 
appearing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  a 
true  explanation  of  the  quieter  condition  of 
to-day  for  surely  it  is  not  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  trade  to  have  the  public  needlessly 
agitated  at  such  a  time  of  general  unsettle¬ 
ment.  Until  the  treaty  of  peace  is  adopted, 
peace  officially  proclaimed  by  the  President 
and  everything  relative  to  our  war  activities 
definitely  in  the  background,  the  coal  people 
will  always  be  in  danger  of  having  Govern¬ 
ment  control  thrust  upon  them  if  official 
Washington  can  find  an  excuse  for  doing  so 
under  the  Lever  Act  or  under  the  provisions 
of  new  legislation. 

As  we  have  indicated  several  times,  the 
opportunity  to  continue  a  Government 
bureau  with  its  place-filling  possibilities  is 
rarely  relinquished  and  as  the  mildest  form 
of  socialism  favors  Government  control  of 
basic  industries,  the  coal  people  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  some  folks  very 
willing  to  serve  in  the  regulation  of  their 
business.  On  the  practical  side,  it  is  well. to 
remember  in  connection  with  anthracite 
that  while  the  production  is  off  more  than 
a  little  from  last  year,  it  is  still  very  large 
and,  moreover,  the  distribution  is  much 
further  advanced  than  is  usually  the  case  at 
this  season.  The  tonnage  that  has  been 
shipped  is,  too,  of  greater  fuel  potentiality 
comparatively  speaking;  there  has  been  less 
of  the  small  steam  sizes  shipped  this  year,  in 
proportion  as  well  as  absolutely,  and  all 
know  that  some  of  the  washery  product  of 
1918  can  hardly  be  counted  ton  for  ton  pro¬ 
portionately  with  shipments  of  a  normal 
year,  and  some  of  the  prepared  tonnage  was 
poorly  prepared,  to  say  the  least. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Highest  Premiums  on  Independent  Anthracite  Are  Being  Realized  in  the  All-Rail  Trade — 
Bituminous  Prices  Resume  Their  Advance  with  Ending  of  Marine  Strike. 


The  beginning  of  the  final  summer  month 
finds  the  anthracite  interests,  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  retailer,  doing  a  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  con¬ 
sidered  merely  in  the  light  of  comparisons 
with  normal  seasons.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  that  the  hard  coal  trade 
has  enjoyed  active  business  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  bring  this  about 
by  offering  discounts  and  pointing  out  the 
other  advantages  of  early  buying.  In  fact, 
1918  was  the  only  year  when  there  was  un¬ 
broken  activity  right  through  the  hot  months, 
for  business  slowed  down  somewhat  during 
the  summers  of  1916  and  1917,  although  there 
were  strenuous  times  the  following  winters. 

When  comparisons  are  made  with  the 
amount  of  business  that  might  be  done  if  more 
coal  could  be  obtained,  the  retail  dealer  is  apt 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  volume  of  deliveries 
he  has  made  this  summer.  Most  dealers  have 
orders  from  a  lot  of -people  they  never  did 
business  with  before,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
orders  from  their  regular  customers.  This 
gives  them  unusual  ’  opportunities  to  increase 
their  present  season’s  sales  and  at  the  same 
time  get  new  names  on  their  books  as  a  basis 
for  future  business,  provided  they  are  success¬ 
ful  in  securing  an  increased  tonnage  of  the 
sizes  most  in  demand. 

This  is  prompting  them  to  offer  premiums 
for  those  sizes  in  competition  with  other  deal¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  have  no  established  sources 
of  supply  for  company  coal  and  so  are  forced 
to  meet  the  highest  bid  in  order  to  get  inde¬ 
pendent  coal.  It  is  this  bidding  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  available  tonnage 
that  has  caused  premiums  to  rise  to  their 
present  levels. 

Sales  of  stove  and  egg  at  $1.00  to  $1.50 
above  the  circular  are  reported  in  the  line 
trade,  and  while  premiums  of  $1.00  to  $1.25 
are  occasionally  paid  at  tidewater,  50  cents  is 
nearer  the  average  on  mixed  cargoes  contain¬ 
ing  chestnut  as  well  as  the  larger  sizes. 

Very  little  change  in  the  market  position 
of  the  steam  sizes  is  to  be  noted  from  week  to 
week.  Buckwheat  is  in  relatively  better  shape 
than  rice  or  barley,  but  ordinary  grades  of 
fresh  mined  lower-port  No.  1  can  still  be 
picked  up  around  $3.00.  The  trouble  with  the 
two  smallest  sizes  is  not  so  much  that  the 
market  is  glutted,  but  the  tidewater  demand  is 
very  limited,  so  that  a  comparatively  small 
tonnage  is  hard  to  move. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Bituminous  prices  are  gradually  working 
toward  higher  levels  all  along  the  line.  While 
the  buoyancy  is  more  noticeable  in  the  best 
grades,  there  is  no  part  of  the  market  that 
has  failed  to  benefit  in  some  degree  from  the 
broader  demand  which  has  been  in  evidence 
for  the  past  month.  Such  little  unsettlement 
as  resulted  from  the  marine  strike  disappeared 
quickly  when  the  trouble  was  ended.  No 
serious  accumulation  of  coal  at  the  piers  oc¬ 
curred  by  reason  of  the  bunkering  of  coast¬ 
wise  vessels  being  interfered  with  for  a  short 
time,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  tonnage  afloat 
in  barges  is  abnormally  large. 

Revival  in  various  lines  of  industry  is  not 
only  resulting  in  a  heavier  consumption  of  soft 
coal,  but  it  is  one  of  the  causes  that  has  led 


buyers  to  change  their  attitude  with  regard 
to  stocking  up.  When  business  was  poor  and 
the  outlook  uncertain,  there  was  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  go  slow  in  accumulating  coal  against 
future  needs  for  fear  that  the  tonnage  placed 
in  storage  might  prove  to  be  unnecessarily 
large.  Under  these  circumstances,  too,  buy¬ 
ers  hesitated  to  tie  up  much  capital  in  coal. 
But  these  restraints  on  stocking  up  disap¬ 
peared  as  one  plant  after  another  got  on  a 
more  active  and  prosperous  footing  and  it 
was  seen  that  next  winter’s  requirements 
would  be  heavy. 

Other  factors  leading  to  more  liberal  buying 
for  future  use  are  the  disappearance  of  left¬ 
over  stocks,  the  approach  of  autumn  and  the 
fact  that  prices  are  moving  up.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  a  rising  market  to-  attract  buyers. 
Railroads  as  well  as  industrial  consumers  are 
beginning  to  make  provisions  against  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  heavier  deliveries  on  railroad  con¬ 
tracts  are  keeping  down  the  amount  of  low- 
grade  coal  pressing  for  sale  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  no 
pressure  to  sell  strictly  high  grades,  practically 
the  entire  tonnage  being  absorbed  by  contracts 
and  navy  requisitions.  With  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  these  coals  from  the  open  market,  the 
better  medium  grades  were  more  sought  after 
and  began  to  show  greater  strength  than  at 
any  time  this  year. 

What  little  South  Fork  coal  is  available  to 
spot  buyers  is  commanding  from  $3.25  to 
$3.50,  while  other  good  Cambria  and  Somer¬ 
set  grades  are  bringing  $3.00  to  $3.f3. 
Medium  Central  Pennsylvania  grades  are 
selling  around  $2.75-$2.85,  and  the  lower 
grades  down  to  $2.60.  Ordinary  Western 
Maryland  coals  are  bringing  $2.25  as  a 
minimum. 

Gas  coals  have  stiffened  up  again  following 
the  lifting  of  tidewater  embargoes,  the  best 
grades  of  three-quarters  being  quoted  at 
$2.90-$3.00.  and  mine-run  $2.35-$2.50.  Or¬ 
dinary  Fairmont  mine-run  is  held  at  $2.10  to 
$2.25,  while  slack  has  advanced  to  $1.90,  with 
some  sales  reported  at  $2.00. 

Tidewater  prices  are  from  15  to  25  cents 
below  those  prevailing  in  the  region,  in  the 
case  of  most  pools. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 

Anthra-  Bitumi- 


Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

May 

29- Tune  4 . 

.  4,617 

5,495 

Tune 

5-1 1  . 

.  5,395 

5,838 

Tune 

12-18  . 

.  5,884 

5,510 

Tune 

19-25  . 

.  6,250 

5,789 

Tune 

26- July  2 . 

.  5,715 

5,239 

Tuly 

3-9  . 

.  4,889 

4,937 

July 

10-16  . 

.  6,096 

5,060 

Tuly 

17-23  . 

.  5,632 

5,262 

July 

24-30  . 

.  6,001 

6,006 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Gar¬ 
field  address  at  Chicago  was  significant  as 
to  the  attitude  of  official  Washington  con¬ 
cerning  coal  trade  regulation  and  the  intima¬ 
tions  there  given  are  being  borne  in  mind 
by  prominent  factors  in  the  trade. 


ACTIVITY  AT  BALTIMORE. 

Heavy  Shipments  to  Foreign  Countries — 

Retail  Prices  Advance. 

A  very  active  market,  but  what  some  dealers  call  a 
“trick”  market,  faces  the  soft  coal  trade  here.  The 
end  of  the  shipping  strike  brought  a  change  at  tide 
to  some  extent,  as  there  is  now  prospect  of  an 
early  cleaning  up  of  a  surplus  of  some  200,000  tons 
that  'had  piled  up  there.  That  this  will  be  quickly 
absorbed  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  the  strike  five  vessels  sailed  with 
a  total  loading  of  more  than  22,000  tons.  For  the 
month  of  July  the  official  figures  of  exports  from 
Baltimore,  when  issued  shortly,  will  undoubtedly 
show  a  loading  here  on  export  coal  ships  of  around 
250,000  tons. 

Shippers  of  water-borne  coal  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  this  week  in  word  that  the  embargo  against 
the  B.  &  O.  pier  at  Curtis  Bay  had  been  lifted  in 
part.  The  same  ruling  will  apply  to  St.  George, 
which  was  embargoed  last  week.  In  other  words 
those  shippers  who  can  show  that  they  can  give 
quick  dispatch  by  having  vessels  ready  for  load¬ 
ing,  etc.,  will  be  allowed  to  send  coals  through. 
Some  pools  that  were  running  light  have  also  been 
opened  in  part.  By  next  week  it  is  probable  that 
the  embargo  will  be  removed  in  full. 

The  so-called  “tricky”  feature  of  the  market  has 
principally  to  do  with  coals  on  export  account.  For 
instance,  the  best  grade  gas  coals  has  generally 
held  up  strong  through  the  period  of  curtailment  of 
the  strike  and  embargo,  although  lower  grades  were 
hard  to  dispose  of  readily.  At  present  some  high 
grade  gas  coal  is  offered  at  prices  considerably  off 
the  $2.50  or  so  mine  basis  to  the  trade  that  had  held 
firm  for  a  time. 

Spottiness  in  Steam  Coals. 

Even  with  steam  coals,  while  the  general  market 
is  active  and  prices  strong  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  show  spottiness.  Even  the 
lower  grade  coals  have  held  to  figures  above  $2.25, 
but  the  range  above  that  point  has  at  times  covered 
forty  to  fifty  cents.  The  best  coals  are  out  of  the 
market,  and  good  coals  are  commanding  all  the  way 
from  $2.90  to  $3.25. 

The  majority  of  coal  men  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  labor  conditions,  the  state  of  transportation, 
etc.,  will  prevent  any  decided  break  in  the  market 
between  now  and  fall.  Should  the  heavy  supplies 
sent  through  to  the  Lakes  cause  a  closing  in  that 
direction  some  weeks  earlier  than  usual  there  may 
be  a  slump  of  some  extent  in  prices  for  the  time 
being  on  the  class  of  coal  affected. 

Prices  have  been  set  here  for  the  retail  anthra¬ 
cite  trade  for  the  month  of  August  at  25  cents  above 
the  July  figures,  on  the  mainly  used  domestic  sizes, 
except  as  to  pea  coal.  It  was  decided  to  put  the 
added  amount  to  cover  the  premiums  being  asked 
by  some  independents  on  hard  white  ash  egg,  stove 
and  nut  sizes  and  on  Lykens  Valley  coals  of  the 
same  sizes.  Sunbury  prices  were  not  changed,  and 
the  new  schedule  for  white  ash  will  be  the  same  as 
that  for  Sunbury.  In  the  past  25  cents  was  always 
added  to  Sunbury  sizes  to  care  for  breakage  losses. 

August  prices  will  have  to  be  revised  if  there 
is  a  -  freight  rate  increase  ordered  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  this  fact  is  so  stated  in  red  ink  on  the 
schedules  sent  out  to  the  trade,  through  the  Balti¬ 
more  Coal  Exchange.  The  new  schedule  of  prices 
at  retail  here  is  as  follows :  Hard  white  ash,  broken, 
$11.50;  egg,  $12;  stove,  $12.25;  chestnut,  $12.35; 
pea,  $10.25 ;  buckwheat,  $$.20.  Sunbury.  egg,  $12; 
stove,  $12.25 ;  chestnut,  $12.35.  Lykens  Valley,  egg, 
$12.70;  stove,  $13.10;  chestnut,  $13.10. 


Samuel  B.  Crowell,  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
has  been  deeply  iqterested  in  association  work  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  believes  heartily  in  it, 
and  being  interested  in  the  largest  retail  coal  com¬ 
pany  in  Philadelphia,  he  can  no  doubt  benefit  the 
trade  of  his  section  in  an  important  measure  by  his 
activities  in  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  chosen. 
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CHICAGO  BUSINESS  BRISK. 


Big  Increase  Reported  in  Coal  Sales — 

Car  Shortage  Being  Felt. 

The  past  week  witnessed  the  largest  buying  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky  coal 
within  the  present  coal  year,  if  the  figures  given 
out  by  Manager  R.  W.  Couffer  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  office  here  from  week  to  week  is  the 
measure  of  that  activity.  Total  sales  were  11,727 
cars,  which  represented  an  increase  of  1,262  cars 
over  the  previous  week  and  731  cars  over  the  weqk 
before  that,  making  an  increase  in  two  weeks  of 
approximately  2,000  cars.  Thus  the  heavy  buying 
movement  late  in  July  (and  expected  to  continue 
throughout  August)  predicted  in  these  letters  has 
arrived. 

The  chief  features  of  the  market  are:  (1)  A 
multiplicity  of  contracts  for  southern  Illinois, 
northern  Illinois,  4th  Vein  North,  3rd  and  5th  Vein 
North,  Indiana  4th  Vein  South  and  3rd,  5th,  7th 
and  7th  Vein  South  product  were  in  evidence;  (2) 
locomotive  fuel  contracts  this  week  from  roads  with 
Chicago  headquarters  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence,  but  this  was  made  up  by  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  State  of  Illinois  for  various  state  insti¬ 
tutions;  (3)  Knox  County,  Indiana,  domestic  prod¬ 
uct,  for  northwest  shipment,  touched  $3.45,  which  is 
top  for  the  current  coal  year ;  (4)  northern  Illi¬ 
nois  domestic  reached  a  new  high  level  at  $3.60;  (5*) 
car  shortage  is  becoming  more  or  less  chronic  and 
keeps  work'ng  time  down  at  the  mines,  notably  in 
Indiana  where  coal  is  being  hoisted  about  2/  days  a 
week. 

Strong  Demand  for  Domestic. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  demand,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  call  for  the  better  grades  of  domestic 
coal  in  Illinois  is  strong.  Mines  are  sold  from  30 
to  60  days  ahead,  while  the  requirements  of  steam 
users  are  only  moderate.  The  latter  trade,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  authorities  here,  is  divided  on  the 
policy  of  “to  buy  now  or  not  to  buy.”  About  one- 
half  are  buying,  the  other  half  are  holding  up  big 
orders  and  taking  their  chances  on  getting  the  bulk 
of  their  winter’s  supply  later  at  current  or  more 
favorable  prices.  Some  of  the  large  users,  notably 
the  International  Harvester,  have  a  considerable 
storage  supply'  on  hand  and  will  not  be  cleaned  up 
inside  of  30  to  60  days. 

Then,  again,  there  are  those  who  regard  “Buy 
coal  now”  as  ill-timed  propaganda  that  will  later 
react  on  the  coal  industry.  “We  are  mining  more 
coal  now  than  ever  before  in  a  peace  era  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  it  to  go  around  unless  the  most 
unexpected  happens,”  said  one  of  the  local  leaders. 

Divergent  Views  on  Advice. 

“Some  industrial  users  are  being  advised  to  stock 
coal  to  an  extent  that  will  seriously  impair  their 
working  capital,  and  it  is  a  crime  for  coal  men  to 
hand  out  that  sort  of  advice  under  existing  condi- 
ditions.  My  customers  receive  no  such  advice.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  operators  who  take 
an  opposite  view  and  believe  that  they  would  be 
faithless  to  their  trade  if  they  did  not  warn  them 
of  an  impending  shortage  and  possibly  skyward 
prices.  This  latter  element  see  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  functioning  again  as  a  price  regulator 
in  order  that  the  price  altitude  can  be  given  a  limit 
somewhere. 

In  the  matter  of  car  shortage  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  trade  here  that  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  favoring  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the 
West.  Indiana  is  getting  much  the  worst  of  it,  and 
southern  Illinois  comes  in  as  a  close  second.  The 
government  is  evidently  interested  in  expediting  the 
export  movement  of  coal  and  is  therefore  sending 
every  available  car  East  into  the  smokeless  district 
where  production  is  said  to  have  reached  fully  90 
per  cent  of  capacity'. 

One  of  the  new  activities  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  N.  C.  A.,  and  reflecting  the  enterprise  of  its 
manager,  Mr.  Couffer,  is  the  weekly  report  now 
being  issued  which  shows  the  amount  of  coal  com¬ 
ing  into  this  territory'  from  the  East,  taken  from 


the  report  of  the  West  Virginia  Smokeless  Coal 
Operators’  Association. 

During  the  week  ending  July  24,  82  cars  of  all 
descriptions  came  into  Chicago  or  through  Chicago 
to  the  West,  and  384  cars  went  into  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois  (except  Chicago),  and  Michigan.  The 
prices  obtained  as  per  record  of  sales  is  as  follows: 
Prepared  sizes,  $3  to  $4.75;  mine  run,  $2.75  to 
$3.35 ;  screenings  and  slack,  $2.25  to  $3.  Of  the 
above  tonnage,  439  cars  were  spot  coal  and  27  cars 
contract  coal. 

Some  Pittsburgh  district  and  Hocking  Valley  coal 
found  a  market  in  this  territory  but  it  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  limited  one. 

Anthracite  conditions  remain  unchanged  and  coke 
trading  is  on  the  basis  recently  described  in  these  re¬ 
ports.  Demand  is  excellent  and  deliveries  are 
1  mited  chiefly  by  the  supply  available. 

Retailers  report  a  continued  active  trade  in  the 
well-to-do  districts,  while  in  the  poorer  communities 
the  policy  of  the  majority  is  to  take  their  chances 
along  with  the  market.  “Buy  coal  early”  publicity 
continues  to  be  effective  up  to  a  certain  point;  then 
it  is  met  by  skepticism  that  does  not  yield  or  finan¬ 
cial  hand  caps  that  it  cannot  overcome.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  retail  element  in  the  trade  radiates 
joy  and  satisfaction  that  did  not  prevail  in  the  old 
days  of  summer  dullness  “befo’  the  wah.” 


STRENGTH  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Demand  Increases  Steadily  While  Car 
Shortage  Grows  More  Acute. 

Big  consumers  continue  to  rush  into  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  market  for  their  winter  coal  supplies,  and 
prices  even  higher  than  those  figuring  last  week  are 
reported  being  paid  for  early  deliveries.  It  is  said 
by  one  in  authority  that  big  tonnages  of  three-quar¬ 
ter  size  gas  coal  are  commanding  as  high  as  $3.30 
a  ton  and  that  $3  is  the  ruling  price.  There  has 
been  a  big  demand  for  gas  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  during  the  last  fortnight  and  indications 
are  that  this  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Run-of-mine  also  is  active,  but  little  of  this  is 
moving  above  the  previous  price  of  $2.50.  One  and 
a  quarter  size  coal  is  moving  briskly  at  $3.15,  while 
inquiries  for  slack,  which  recently  became  the  active 
feature  of  the  market,  are  increasing  with  record 
tonnages  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.90  to 
$2.10.  The  railroads  are  reported  all  contracted  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  they  are  underestimating  their  requirements  in 
view  of  the  great  crops  and  the  unprecedented  move¬ 
ments  of  foodstuffs  to  tidewater  for  export. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  every  one  of  the  leading 
consumers  thoroughly  appreciate  the  danger  of  a  coal 
famine.  At  least  some  mines  are  working  double 
shifts  to  accommodate  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
Some  of  the  operators  have  sent  into  the  far  West 
for  labor  to  replace  that  of  the  foreign  element  that 
has  quit  work  to  return  to  Europe. 

The  car  shortage  handicap  has  become  more  acute 
this  week.  Pittsburgh  operators  are  informed  that 
the  accumulation  of  cars  at  tidewater  is  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  restricted  supply  at  the  mines  in  this 
region.  They  have  learned  that  at  least  10,000  cars 
destined  to  the  Curtis  Bay  coal  piers  are  on  sidings 
unloaded,  while  6,000  are  reported  to  be  held  up  in 
and  around  the  coal  piers  in  the  New  York  harbor. 

Thousands  of  cars  purchased  by  railroads  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  and  coke  have  not  yet  been 
put  into  use.  It  was  hoped  that  the  utilization  of 
these  new  cars  would  materially  improve  the  cap 
shortage  situation  and  modify  the  threatened  coal 
famine  during  the  coming  winter. 

An  official  of  one  of  the  leading  railroads  explained 
this  week  to  the  coal  operators  that  the  reason  for 
the  non-acceptance  of  the  new  cars  was  the  inability 
of  the  carriers  to  pay  $3,000  for  cars  that  had  always 
been  purchased  at  $900  to  $1,100.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  these  cars  be  put  into  service  on 
a  per  diem  basis  or  a  mileage  basis.  Eighteen 
thousand  additional  cars  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  coal  trade  just  now,  operators  declare,  but, 
again,  they  say,  they  would  tend  to  cause  more 


congestion  a  little  later  unless  the  motive  power  of 
the  carriers  is  quickly  overhauled. 

Labor  Situation  Increasingly  Serious. 

In  view  of  the  anticipated  prosperity  in  the  steel 
trade,  which  is  already  under  way,  steel  companies 
owning  coal  properties  are  expending  much  money 
increasing  their  producing  capacity  and  developing 
others.  Even  at  that  these  companies  are  taking  coal 
from  the  outside  market  now,  for  they  do  not  believe, 
even  with  greatly  augmented  capacities,  that  they 
will  be  capable  of  mining  enough  coal  for  themselves 
to  meet  the  demand  of  their  steel  mills. 

The  labor  situation  is  very  serious  right  now  and 
indications  are  that  it  will  become  more  of  a  menace 
each  day.  Immigration  officials  admit  there  has  been 
found  no  remedy  by  the  Government  for  the 
menacing  exodus  of  foreign  laborers.  Recruiting 
agents  are  working  all  over  the  United  States  to  get 
miners  for  the  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio  coal  fields.  The  question  of  importing  great 
armies  of  Mexicans  into  the  United  States  for 
mining  coal  is  being  seriously  considered  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  it  is  declared,  that  such  a  move  will 
be  found  necessary. 

It  is  doubtful  if  some  operations  can  continue  much 
longer  under  the  prv.-ent  smrtage  of  workmen. 
Miners  are  getting  inducements  today  that  were 
never  tendered  them  before.  The  American-born 
miner  is  sticking  to  his  worx,  as  a  rule,  although 
several  thousand  are  kn^wn  to  have  left  the  mine  for 
the  steel  mill.  Again  there  are  miners  who  made 
enough  capital  during  the  wartime  prosperity  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves. 

Considerable  coke  is  now  moving  from  the  Con- 
nellsville  district,  due  to  the  marked  improvement  in 
steel  mill  operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
market  for  spot  furnace  coke,  however,  continues  to 
show  signs  of  softness,  and,  while  it  still  is  quoted 
at  $4,  ovens,  and  most  dealers  refuse  to  sell  at  a 
lower  figure,  it  is  understood  that  some  tonnages 
have  moved  in  the  past  few  days  at  $3.90.  Furnace 
interests  seem  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  with  fuel 
and  are  not  buying  as  freely  as  might  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  activity  in  the  steel  industry. 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  Prices. 

The  record  of  sales  during  the  past  week  show 
but  few  price  changes  for  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
western  Kentucky  coal.  The  quotations  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  are : 

Illinois.— Franklin  and  Saline  Counties:  Prepared 
sizes,  $2.60  (jobbers)  to  $3.10;  mine  run,  $2.30  (job¬ 
bers)  to  $2.45;  screenings,  2.10  to  $2.20.  William¬ 
son,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  Counties:  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.40  to  $3.10:  mine  run,  $2.20  (jobbers) 
to  $2.45 ;  screenings,  $1.40  to  $2.10.  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois :  Prepared  sizes,  $3.10  to  $3.60;  mine  run,  $3.00; 
screenings,  $2.50  to  $2.65  (washed).  Springfield: 
Prepared  s;zes,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  thin  vein,  $2.85  to 
$3.00;  mine  run,  $2.00  (jobbers)  to  $2.35;  screen¬ 
ings,  $1.40  (jobbers)  to  $1.90.  Fulton-Peoria :  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.00  to  $2.95;  mine  run.  $1.75  to  $2.45; 
screenings,  $1.65  to  $2.45  (No.  4).  Mercer  County: 
Prepared  sizes,  $2.65  to  $3.25;  mine  run,  no  sales; 
screenings,  $2.75.  5th  and  9th  district,  No.  1  : 
Prepared  sizes,  $1.55  to  $2.55;  mine  run,  1.55  (job¬ 
bers)  to  $2.35;  screenings,  $1.10  to  $1.90.  Ditto,  No. 
2:  Prepared  sizes,  $1.70  (jobbers)  to  $2.75  (job¬ 
bers);  mine  run,  $2.00  to  $2.20;  screenings.  $1.30 
(jobbers)  to  $1.75. 

Indiana — 4th  Vein  North:  P.  S.,  $2.45  (jobbers) 
to  $3.24;  M.  R,  $2.35;  S„  $1.90  (jobbers)  to  $2.05. 
3rd  and  5th  Vein  North:  P.  S„  $2.20  (jobbers)  to 
$2.60;  M.  R„  $1.90  to  $2.20;  S.,  $1.50  to  $1.95. 
4th  Vein. South:  P.  S„  $2.30  (jobbers)  to  $2.75;  M. 
R.,  $2.10  (jobbers)  to  $2.35;  S.,  $1.50  to  $2.05. 
3rd,  5th,  6th  and  7th  Vein  South:  P.  S.,  $2.20 
(jobbers)  to  $2.35;  M.  R„  $1.80  to  $2.20;  S„  $1.40 
to  $1.90.  Knox  County:  P.  S.,  $2.45  to  $3.45;  M.  R., 
*  $2.20;  S„  $1.60  to  $2.90.  Southern:  P.  S.,  $2.15  to 
$2.75 ;  M.  R„  $1.80  to  $2.35 :  S..  $1.75  to  $2.05. 

Western  Kentucky — P.  S.,  $2.00  to  $2.60;  M.  R., 
$L75  (jobbers)  to  $2.35;  S.,  90c.  (jobbers)  to  $2.05. 

No  man  can  be  popular  who  has  the  I  told  you  so 
habit. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  HARD  HIT. 


Car  Situation  Takes  a  Turn  for  Worse  in 
All  Parts  of  the  State. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  31. — Halting  of  the 
onward  march  of  production  by  a  most  pronounced 
car  shortage  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  West  Virginia 
featured  conditions  during  the  week  ending  July 
26,  the  trouble  being  of  such  a  serious  nature  as 
to  cut  production  in  two  in  several  fields.  This 
shortage  was  indicated  toward  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  but  became  more  apparent  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  week  and  before  the  end  of  the  period  it 
had  reached  rather  alarming  proportions. 

The  effect  of  the  tidewater  embargo  and  the  car 
shortage  combined  has  been  not  only  to  curtail 
shipments,  but  to  cause  a  temporary  suspension  at 
many  plants  throughout  the  State  at  a  time  when 
market  conditions  were  stimulating  production  even 
among  smaller  operators.  In  fact,  the  stage  of  an 
insistent  demand  has  been  reached,  especially  for 
gas  and  splint  coals  and  to  a  lesser  degree  for  steam 
coal,  for  which  consumers  are  now  willing  to  close 
contracts,  with  producers  declining  to  contract,  at 
least  for  the  present.  It  wa  s  said  by  producers 
during  the  week  that  a  price  of  from  $2.50  to  $2.75 
a  ton  was  being  offered  for  mine-run  gas  and  splint 
at  tidewater. 

One  field  in  which  the  car  shortage  was  severely 
felt  was  the  Kanawha  region,  which  there  was  not 
more  than  a  60  per  cent  supply,  with  no  definite 
prospect  of  any  improvement  within  the  next  few 
days,  although  the  use  of  government  cars  which 
have  been  so  long  idle  would  have  done  much  just 
at  this  time  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  prevailing 
quotations  on  mine-run  gas  and  splint  from  the 
district  were  from  $2.50  to  $2.75,  especially  for  tide¬ 
water. 

While  not  affected  to  as  great  an  extent  as  other 
districts,  the  Pocahontas  region  suffered  a  slump 
because  of  a  shortage  of  cars,  the  output  dropping 
25,000  tons,  or  from  342,000  tons  to  317,000  tons. 
There  is  an  insistent  demand  at  tidewater  for 
Pocahontas  smokeless,  prices  showing  a  small 
advance.  The  Navy  is  still  appropriating  a  large 
tonnage  from  this  field. 

Mines  at  the  New  River  district  were  handicapped 
throughout  the  week  by  a  scarcity  of  cars. 

Suspension  of  operations  at  a  number  of  mines  in 
northern  West  Virginia  was  one  of  the  results  of  an 
acute  shortage  of  cars  in  that  part  of  the  State 
during  the  week. 


FAIRMONT  TONNAGE  DROPS. 


Car  Shortage  Cuts  Down  Production  and 
Gives  Stronger  Tone  to  Prices. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  July  31. — Of  late  car  shortage 
has  ripped  production  to  pieces,  with  the  result  that 
last  week  total  was  5,292  cars,  or  264,600  tons.  Of 
this  4,197  cars,  or  209,850  tons,  were  produced  on  the 
Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  and  1,095  or  54,750  tons  on  the  Monongahela 
Railway. 

Last  week’s  production  was  45,500  tons  shy  of 
the  previous  week,  which  was  also  affected  by  car 
shortage  somewhat.  Monday  started  strong  with  a 
loading  of  1,327  cars,  but  production  dwindled  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  until  the  figures  dropped  to  but  456 
cars  on  Saturday.  Without  a  doubt  the  car  short¬ 
age  has  been  most  severe  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  never  in  the  history  of  Fairmont  region  have 
conditions  been  so  bad  in  midsummer. 

The  operations  affected  daily  by  car  shortage  were 
as  follows:  Tuesday,  10  idle;  Wednesday,  45  idle; 
Thursday,  53  idle;  Friday,  80  idle;  Saturday,  97 
idle.  This  covers  the  235  operations  on  the  Monon¬ 
gah  division. 

A  number  of  old  operations  have  reopened  after 
having  being  idle  since  January.  On  Monday  only 
40  mines  out  of  235  were  idle  because  of  no  orders. 
There  are  but  16  unconsigned  cars. 


Eastern  Shipments  Fall  Off. 

Eastward  loading  of  coal  on  the  B.  &  O.  last  week 
was  3,542  loads,  which  is  809  cars  shy  of  the  previous 
week,  while  the  westward  movement  was  675  cars, 
just  7  cars  stronger  than  the  previous  week. 

Only  235  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  to  Curtis  Bay 
last  week  because  of  the  marine  strike.  This  is 
barely  one-fifth  of  what  has  been  going  to  that  port 
weekly  for  some  time.  St.  George  dropped  also, 
there  only  having  been  94  carloads  dispatched  there, 
barely  one-half  of  the  recent  weekly  loading. 

Lake  business  continues  to  drag  for  the  Fairmont 
region  and  last  week  only  407  cars  went  to  the  lakes, 
which  is  34  below  the  previous  week.  Other  totals 
for  the  week  are :  Michigan  points,  86  cars ;  Ohio 
points,  48  cars ;  miscellaneous  points,  134  cars. 

Prices  are  tending  upwards,  although  no  big  spurt 
has  been  noted  in  the  region.  Spot  prices  are  as 
follows:  Slack,  $1.65  to  $1.90;  mine-run,  $1.75  to 
$1.80  (gas  coal)  ;  mine-run,  Freeport  and  Sewickley, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  prepared  sizes  (three-quarters,  high 
grade),  $2.60;  three  quarters,  medium,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Rumors  are  afloat  of  offers  of  $2  for  slack,  but  no 
such  placement  of  contracts  or  refusals  of  them  can 
be  verified.  Few  if  any  contracts  are  being  signed 
at  this  time. 

Last  week  1,322  cars  of  railroad  fuel  was  loaded 
on  the  B.  &  O.,  which  is  only  6  cars  shy  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  New  York  Central,  Bangor  &  Aroos¬ 
took,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  and  B.  &  O.  ordered  heavily  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  as  the  car  supply 
diminished  their  orders  were  shaded  accordingly. 
Operators  having  railroad  business  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  since  the  car  shortage  is  on  that  they 
have  to  refuse  commercial  business  because  it  keeps 
them  busy  loading  their  railroad  fuel  orders  accord¬ 
ing  to  contract.  Last  Saturday,  when  but  456  cars 
were  loaded  on  both  railroads,  one-fourth  of  all 
the  tonnage  was  railroad  fuel. 


REVIVAL  AT  COLUMBUS. 

Demand  Shows  Marked  Improvement  and 
Prices  Have  Begun  to  Climb. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  Ohio  field  has  shown  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  last  week.  Not  only 
is  there  an  increased  demand,  but  prices  have 
materially  increased  on  all  grades.  Coal  men  are 
very  much  encouraged  over  the  conditions  and 
look  for  an  active  demand  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  The  market  was  a  long  time  pick¬ 
ing  up,  but  consumers  seem  to  have  taken  a  no¬ 
tion  all  of  a  sudden  that  it  was  time  to  buy  coal 
for  the  coming  winter. 

Dealers  attribute  as  the  direct  causes  of  the 
improved  tone  of  the  market  the  effect  upon  the 
people  of  the  advertising  campaign  conducted  by 
the  National  Coal  Association  and  the  proposed 
investigation  by  Congress  of  the  alleged  high 
cost  of  coal.  The  consumer  has  been  made  to 
see  that  it  is  dangerous  to  put  off  laying  in  his 
winter’s  fuel  supply,  and  has  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  place  his  order.  He  fears  both  a 
scarcity  and  higher  cost  of  the  commodity  later 
on.  And  his  conclusions  in  that  regard  undoubt¬ 
edly  are  correct. 

Operators  and  wholesalers  in  Columbus  are 
encouraged  over  the  outlook.  They  say  they  are 
receiving  about  as  many  orders  as  they  can  take 
care  of  at  this  time,  and  if  labor  at  the  mines  and 
the  supply  of  cars  hold  out,  business  from  now 
on  premises  to  be  all  they  could  wish  it  to  be. 

Pomeroy  coal  is  selling  around  $3  at  the  mines, 
while  other  grades  in  the  southern  Ohio  field 
average  about  25  cents  less.  This  is  an  advance 
over  prices  prevailing  most  of  the  season  in  this 
field.  Hocking  coal  is  expected  to  reach  the 
.  $3  mark  before  many  days.  In  fact,  some  orders 
already  have  been  placed  at  that  figure. 

One  large  sales  agency  gave  these  figures  as 
indicative  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  coal: 
On  prepared  coal,  as  of  July  17  compared  with 
July  22— Kanawha,  $2.95  to  $3.11;  Logan,  $2.95 
to  $3.08;  Williamson,  $3.04  to  $3.31;  Harlan,  $3.67 


to  $3.33;  Appalachian,  $3.51  to  $3.47.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  instances  a  decrease  was  shown  because 
of  the  snjall  tonnage  of  Appalachian  and  Harlan 
prepared  coal  and  a  large  tonnage  of  small  sizes 
and  slack.  But  on  the  whole  the  increases  shown 
in  this  statement  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  general 
advance  in  prices. 

A  very  satisfactory  increase  in  production  at 
the  Ohio  mines  is  shown  in  the  last  statement  of 
the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange.  Production 
for  the  last  week  reported  was  212,049  tons,  as 
against  a  possible  production  of  365,630  tons. 
This  is  an  increase  of  at  least  50,000  to  60,000 
tons  over  previous  weeks,  and  also  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  indication  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  market. 

There  has  been  no  report  of  a  general  shortage 
of  cars  to  date,  although  at  least  two  operators 
report  shortages.  One  operator  said  he  had  been 
notified  by  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  that  he 
could  have  cars  only  two  days  this  week,  and 
that  cars  were  furnished  at  his  mines  only  three 
days  last  week.  This  operator  fears  a  car  short¬ 
age  as  the  result  of  the  railroads  being  over¬ 
burdened  transporting  the  grain  crop  and  hauling 
lumber  and  other  compiodities. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  companies  operating 
in  the  Fairmont  field  reported  only  a  20  per  cent 
supply  of  cars  last  week,  crippling  the  mines  to 
a  great  extent  and  necessitating  the  refusal  to 
book  orders  that  could  not  be  delivered. 


BRISK  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

No  Easing  Up  in  Anthracite  Demand — 
Activity  in  Bituminous. 

There  has  been  a  very  noticeable  tightening  up  on 
all  the  domestic  sizes  during  the  past  week,  just  at  a 
time  when  dealers  were  beginning  to  hope  that  this 
market  would  receive  a  fair  share  of  tonnage. 
Many  of  the  dealers'  were  depending  on  the  larger 
companies  to  give  them  good  shipments  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  but  they  were  not  forthcoming 
in  any  great  volume. 

In  the  meantime  consumers  have  been  coming 
forward  and  entering  orders,  while  those  who  have 
had  them  in  are  urging  delivery.  We  really  believe 
that  it  is  now  safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be  no 
easing  up  in  the  demand  this  summer  and  that  the 
trade  will  go  into  the  busy  season  with  no  slacking 
of  business. 

The  dealers  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  their  shippers  have  made 
quite  an  extensive  increase  in  price  for  the  month 
of  August.  There  had  been  some  rumor  that  the 
companies  would  advance  more  than  the  usual  10 
cents,  but  this  was  unfounded.  However  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shippers  have  very  materially  increased  the 
margin  over  company  prices.  This  becomes  very 
embarrassing  to  the  dealers  who  accept  orders  at 
the  price  in  effect  at  the  time  the  consumer  orders 
the  coal.  Some  dealers  if  they  stick  to  the  rule  will 
stand  to  deliver  coal  in  numerous  instances  at  an 
actual  loss. 

The  three  sizes  still  in  great  demand  are  egg, 
stove  and  nut.  The  first  two  are  about  as  scarce 
as  can  be,  while  nut,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  gave 
every  sign  of  accumulating,  has  now  gone  off  on  the 
other  track  and  some  retailers  are  actually  as  short 
of  this  as  any  size.  Pea  is  the  only  size  which  is 
plentiful,  yet  many  dealers  report  increased  calls 
from  consumers  for  this  size.  However,  the  de¬ 
liveries  on  pea  are  more  than  equal  to  any  demand 
that  may  come  for  weeks. 

The  steam  trade  shows  very  little  signs  of  life 
whatever.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  buckwheat, 
but  not  at  all  equal  to  the  production.  Rice  and 
barley  are  extremely  slow  in  moving  and  the  stor¬ 
age  yards  are  fast  filling  up  with  all  steam  sizes. 

There  has  been  a  deal  of  action  in  the  bituminous 
trade  this  week.  The  very  good  coals  have  grown 
scarcer  than  ever  and  as  a  consequence  there  have 
been  many  price  increases.  The  demand  for  or¬ 
dinary  grades  has  increased  in  proportion  and  are 
moving  more  freely  than  any  time  this  summer. 
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Shippers  are  getting  somewhat  behind  on  their 
orders,  at  least  deliveries  are  not  being  made  as 
promptly  as  they  have  been  heretofore.  In  some 
instances  this  has  been  due  to  trouble  in  getting 
proper  cars  for  loading  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  car  supply  will  be  troublesome  from  now  on. 
The  railroads  have  appealed  to  all  consumers  to  un¬ 
load  equipment  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to 
minimize  the  time  during  which  cars  are  held  out 
of  service. 

There  is  good  business  at  tide  in  bunkering  and 
coastwise  movements,  although  the  foreign  business 
shows  little  if  any  sign  of  increasing  owing  to  the 
lack  of  carriers. 

Prices  prevailing  lately  are  about  as  follows : 
Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork,  $3.05@3.15;  Somer¬ 
set  $2.70@2.85 ;  Clearfield,  $2.85@2.95. 


SLOW  BUYING  AT  BOSTON. 


Large  Bituminous  Users  Have  Not  Come  Into 
the  Market  in  Earnest. 

■  The  release  of  the  coal-carrying  steamers  and 
barges  that  had  been  tied  up  at  Boston,  Portland, 
Providence  and  all  along  the  New  England  coast 
has  brought  some  sign  of  helpfulness  to  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  hereabouts,  but  otherwise  there  is 
not  a  decided  change  either  way  in  the  situation. 
The  industrial  concerns  quite  generally  still  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  show  any  particular  interest  in  buying 
and  those  that  have  bought  are  not  pressing  for 
prompt  deliveries,  a  situation  that  puzzles  many 
agents. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  are  reasonably  busy,  particularly 
most  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  which  are  said 
to  have  great  volumes  of  orders  ahead  to  be  filled. 
The  paper  mills  also  seem  to  be  busy,  with  excel¬ 
lent  prospects,  except  for  a  shortage  of  materials  at 
any  price.  The  woolen  mills  are  preparing  to  make 
sharp  advances  in  their  prices  for  clothing  materials 
and  have  been  increasing  wages  here  and  there  about 
their  plants  even  since  the  award  of  15  per  cent 
in  general  increases  some  months  ago.  That  is 
one  reason,  according  to  the  best-posted  in  the 
bituminous  coal  trade,  why  there  may  be  some  back¬ 
wardness  in  calling  for  coal — because  the  mill  peo¬ 
ple  wish  to  try  to  find  out  where  they  are  at  on 
expenses. 

There  probably  never  was  a  time  before  when 
the  industrial  plants  of  New  England,  especially 
with  a  big  business  ahead,  held  back  so  much  on 
coal  orders.  Apparently  the  ones  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  cannot  make  themselves  believe  that  coal 
really  is  more  likely  to  increase  still  further  than 
it  is  to  stay  on  the.  present  price  level  or  even 
take  a  drop.  Those  who  are  holding  back  for  those 
purposes  will,  of  course,  find  out  their  mistake  later 
in  the  fall,  especially  with  reference  to  deliveries 
being  delayed. 

A  rush  of  orders  and  a  demand  for  prompt  de¬ 
liveries  then  is  almost  sure  to  boost  prices  un¬ 
naturally  fast  and  perhaps  cause  congestion  on  the 
rail  and  water  lines  and  bring  about  shutdowns. 
Everyone  in  the  coal  trade  has  been  fearing  such 
a  situation  for  several  weeks  and  has  been  hoping 
against  hope  that  manufacturers  would  wake  up 
before  it  was  too  late.  Disappointment  seems  to  be 
in  order  now,  so  far  as  this  point  goes.  Ability  to 
handle  a  rush  of  business  before  the  severe  winter 
weather  sets  in  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  anyone  trying  to  analyze  the  New 
England  fuel  outlook.  It  is  the  all-important  fac¬ 
tor  in  many  ways. 

Trouble  Predicted  Later  On. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  has  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  ever  did  to  relieve  the  danger  of  tying 
up  water  shipments  for  a  week  or  more  several 
times  each  fall  and  winter  when  the  storms  sweep 
up  or  down  the  coast.  Barges  in  tow  are  especially 
hard  to  handle  against  the  coastal  gales.  But  even 
the  canal  cannot  bring  sure  relief  for  all  winter,  so 
that  the  Weather  Man  has  to  be  placated  by  ad¬ 
vance  orders  in  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  just 


what  is  not  being  done  now.  New  England’s  re¬ 
puted  forehandedness  is  lacking,  apparently,  this 
time.  Of  course  the  coal  men  will  be  “the  goats” 
when  the  pinch  comes  and  there  is  not  enough  coal 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  being  overburdened  with 
premium  buying.  The  general  public  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  as  a 
result  paying  the  fiddler.  Anthracite  orders  are 
very  hard  to  get  filled  except  by  the  largest  retail 
companies.  They  deal  direct  with  the  mines,  so  do 
better.  The  medium  and  smaller  dealers  are  pay¬ 
ing  around  95  cents  a  ton  premium  for  all  of  the 
anthracite  they  are  getting,  and  the  orders,  even  at 
that,  are  not  being  filled  any  too  well  or  promptly. 
It  is  said  that  of  this  95  cents,  75  cents  is  going  to 
the  operators  and  20  cents  to  the  jobbers.  Some 
jobbers  are  said  to  be  demanding  as  high  as  $1.20  a 
ton  premium.  Retailers  say  that  they  must  have 
the  coal  and  if  the  regular  channels  cannot  supply 
them,  or  will  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  what 
else  can  they  do  except  to  buy  wherever  possible 
at  whatever  price  is  demanded. 

Retailers  around  Boston  are  in  many  instances 
far  behind  on  filling  orders,  and  new  orders  are 
being  received  in  fair  volume,  although  the  -exces¬ 
sively  hot  weather  for  a  few  days  put  somewhat  of 
a  damper  on  buying.  Many  retail  concerns  still 
continue  to  unload  direct  from  the  cars  into  their 
wagons  and  trucks,  thus  saving  the  extra  handling 
charge.  More  of  this  direct  loading  is  being  done 
nowr  than  ever  before. 

Auto  trucks  for  deliveries  are  being  put  on  more 
and  more,  especially  in  the  country  districts  where 
the  long  hauls  come  and  the  trucks  can,  perhaps,  be 
used  to  the  very  best  advantage.  Dealers  object  to 
the  greatly  increased  license  fees,  but  feel  that  the 
constantly  ascending  prices  for  grains  and  labor 
more  than  even  up.  Keeping  gasoline  on  a  reason¬ 
able  price  level  is  doing  much  to  aid  the  trucks  in 
increasing  their  foothold  in  the  coal  trade.  Im¬ 
provements  in  roads,  which  are  being  carried  out 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  this  year  hereabouts,  also 
are  counting  for  much. 


CINCINNATI  HAS  BUSY  WEEK. 


Big  Volume  of  Orders  for  Both  Domestic  and 
Steam  Coals. 

The  continued  embargo  on  tidewater  coal  ship¬ 
ments  and  the  shortage  of  cars,  now  become  gen¬ 
eral  though  not  as  yet  serious,  are  the  only  dis¬ 
turbing  factors  in  the  coal  situation  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  this  week.  Fortunately,  the  embargo  came  at 
a  time  when  the  activity  of  the  inland  demand 
nullifies  any  weakening  influence  it  would  otherwise 
have  had  on  the  market,  and  prices  all  along  the 
line  have  not  only  held  up  but  are  distinctly  better 
in  the  average  shown  on  gross  sales. 

Smokeless  coal  and  even  the  other  grades  of 
bituminous  turned  back  from  the  East  by  the  marine 
troubles  were  readily  absorbed  in  the  Central  West, 
Northwest,  and  West.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  have 
been  a  pound  too  much  of  it  anywhere.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  smokeless,  of  whatever  variety,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  grateful  in  sections  where  the  call  for  it 
had  seemed  hopeless.  Several  times  the  portions 
allotted  could  have  been  absorbed  without  taking 
off  the  keen  edge  of  demand.  It  is  said  that  there 
were  some  spot  sales  at  prices  ranging,  on  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  from  $3.25  to  $4.75.  There  was  one  or¬ 
der  of  fifty  cars  at  the  latter  figure. 

Lake  shipments  are  well  maintained,  the  record 
showing  an  excess  over  the  gross  cargoes  of  last 
year  at  this  time,  amounting  to  considerably  more 
than  a  million  tons. 

Steam  Grades  Holding  Up  Well. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  increases  of  steam 
shipments  during  the  week,  but  the  demand  has  not 
fallen  off  from  the  encouraging  record  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week  and  orders  are  expected  to  grow  with 
the  passing  of  the  heated  season.  Coal  men  say  the 
assurance  that  industry  has  successfully  gotten 
through  the  trying  period  of  reconstruction  and  has 
reached  a  comparatively  prosperous  peace  basis  is 


seen  everywhere  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
steam  coals  from  this  time  on.  The  accentuated 
demand  for  bituminous  mine-run  and  nut  and  slack 
seems  to  vindicate  this  view.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
prices,  which  have  been  relatively  weak,  will  now 
stiffen  somewhat.  Indeed,  they  already  have  stif¬ 
fened. 

Mining  operations  in  the  districts  related  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  have  been  considerably  amplified,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  record  of  production.  A  leading 
operator  is  on  record  as  saying  that  the  stories 
about  the  shortage  of  labor  have  been  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  that  coal  will  be  mined  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  as  fast:  as  there  is  a  good  market  for  it.  The 
occasion  of  real  concern,  he  declared,  was  trans¬ 
portation.  There  have  as  yet  been  no  labor  troubles 
in  this  general  section  of  production  and  none  are 
immediately  threatened.  During  the  week  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  going  quietly  on  for  amicable  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
districts,  and  there  has  been  no  indications  of  an 
acute  situation. 

Bituminous  sale  averages,  as  reported  through  the 
Central  Coal  Association,  show  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  the  weaker  sizes.  In  the  Kana¬ 
wha  district,  the  domestic  sizes  have  sold  for  from 
$3.03  to  $3.25 ;  Logan,  from  $3.03  to  $3.04 ;  William¬ 
son,  from  $3.14  to  $3.31 ;  Harlan,  from  $3.35  to  $3.69; 
from  $3.28  to  $3.43 ;  Apalachian,  from  $3.55  to  $3.67. 
Mine-run  went  at  from  $2.10  to  $2.39  in  the  Kana¬ 
wha  district;  Logan  from  $2.26  to  $2.23;  William¬ 
son,  from  $2.34  to  $2.61 ;  Harlan,  from  $2.21  to  $2.42 ; 
Hazard,  from  $2.46  to  $2.57;  Apalachian,  from  $2.36 
to  $2.60.  Nut  and  slack  in  the  Kanawha  district, 
from  $1.82  to  $2.00;  Logan,  from  $2.00  to  $2.10; 
Williamson,  from  $2.21  to  $2.35;  Harlan  from  $1.96 
to  $2.02;  Hazard,  from  $1.93  to  $2.00;  Apalachian, 
from  $1.93  to  $2.12. 


TIGHTENING  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 


Consumers  Now  in  Market  for  Coal — 
Spot  Business  Quite  Lively. 

Conditions  in  the  Johnstown  coal  market  have 
changed  but  little  during  the  past  week  and  if  there 
has  been  any  change  at  all  it  is  an  increased  trend 
towards  a  tight  market.  With  the  summer  months 
nearing  their  end,  operators  and  producers  are  be¬ 
coming  reluctant  to  sell  fuel  on  contracts  and  con¬ 
sumers,  with  their  supplies  about  exhausted,  are 
coming  into  the  market  with  all  sorts  of  ^demands 
for  fuel.  The  result  is  that  the  coal  trade  is  ex¬ 
periencing  a  flurry  and  a  transition  is  taking  place — 
conditions  at  the  present  time  being  almost  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  to  what  they  were  a  few  months 
ago.  At  that  time  operators  were  urging  consum¬ 
ers  to  make  provision  for  their  winter’s  needs  while 
consumers  were  reluctant  to  tie  themselves  up  with 
contracts  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Now,  the  consumer  is  becoming  concerned 
regarding  his  coal  supply  for  the  winter  and  the 
operator  is  taking  his  turn  at  holding  off.  A  lively 
spot  market  is  the  result. 

A  well  known  local  coal  operator  declared  that 
the  failure  of  consumers  to  lay  in  supplies  during 
the  summer  months  caused  a  loss  to  both  them¬ 
selves  and  producers,  consumers  will  be  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  fuel  from  the  present  time 
on,  while  even  higher  prices  will  not  offset  the  losses 
sustained  by  operators  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months  when  they  were  forced  to  shut  down 
or  operate  plants  on  part  time  basis  on  account  of 
the  collapse  of  the  demand  following  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  He  explained  the  extra  expense  and 
difficulty  of  supplying  coal  during  the  winter  months. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  making 
prompt  deliveries  during  the  winter  months.  It  was 
stated  that  orders  are  coming  earlier  than  usual 
this  year,  seemingly  in  answer  to  appeals  from  the 
operators  and  nation-wide  advertising,  but  that  the 
demand  has  arisen  too  late  to  avoid  serious  compli¬ 
cations  this  fall  and  winter. 

Improvement  in  Car  Supply  Needed. 

The  possibility  of  better  transportation  facilities 
through  the  addition  of  new  railroad  cars  to  the 
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present  rolling  stock  equipment  is  giving  an  opti¬ 
mistic  trend  to  the  hopes  of  coal  operators  but  an 
immediate  improvement  in  car  supplies  for  all  parts 
of  the  central  Pennsylvania  district  is  badly  needed. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  operations  are  being 
hampered  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  cars  and  the 
rolling  stock  is  being  distributed  on  a  percentage 
basis  by  most  roads  in  this  section. 

Wagon-loading,  or  rather,  truck-loading  mines  are 
again  making  their  appearance  in  the  local  field — 
hauling  from  operations  where  the  better  grades  of 
fuel  are  being  mined.  At  the  present  time  the  best 
grades  seem  to  be  scarcest  and  the  smaller  operators 
have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  product  at 
prices  that  return  a  fair  profit.  A  brisk  wagon 
loading  business  is  anticipated  and  it  is  understood 
that  several  of  the  smaller  operators,  who  shut  down 
are  making  preparations  to  resume  business  soon. 

Producers  of  the  best  grades  of  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  are  disposing  of  their  fuel  on  the  spot 
market  for  prices  around  $3  and  a  number  of  deals 
have  been  made  at  prices  in  excess  of  this  figure. 
Medium  coal  is  being  sold  in  the  market  at  from 
$2.35  to  $2.50  per  net  ton  at  the  mines,  while  in¬ 
ferior  coal  is  bringing  about  $2. 


HESITATION  AT  BUFFALO. 


Bituminous  Trade  Moderately  Good,  But  Is 
Lacking  in  Snap. 

The  Buffalo  bituminous  trade  is  still  waiting  for 
the  boom  that  has  so  long  been  looked  for,  and 
which  has  so  many  times  been  confidently  reported 
as  already  here  by  a  good  many  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  operators  and  jobbers.  There  is  a  fair  trade, 
but  it  does  not  increase  at  much  of  a  rate.  This 
week  the  complaint  is  that  instead  of  a  good  bunch 
of  orders  to  start  off  with  there  was  only  the  moder¬ 
ate  showing  that  has  been  the  case  for  some  months 
past. 

Really  that  sort  of  a  gait  is  much  better  than  a 
rush,  for  it  will  last,  while  to  sell  at  one  time  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  consumed  is 
to  come  to  a  stop  sooner  or  later.  Still,  the  idea 
of  a  fall  and  winter  rush  has  not  been  given  up. 
Shippers  point  to  the  buyers’  panic  into  which  the 
lumber  trade  has  come,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  coal  should  not  follow  it.  The  coun¬ 
try  needs  coal  as  much  as  it  does  lumber,  and  at 
some  early  day  it  will  go  after  it  in  the  same  way. 

Then  th#  jobber  may  find  that  he  has  less  coal  to 
sell  than  he  has  now,  for  the  idle  mine  capacity  of 
today  will  hardly  be  available,  for  there  will  be  a 
car  shortage  that  will  hold  the  coal  back  and  let 
the  shippers  wait  for  business  that  should  flow  in 
then,  just  as  the  anthracite  shippers  are  doing  now. 
They  could  sell  any  amount  of  hard  coal  if  they 
could  only  get  it.  A  car  shortage  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  thing  in  the  soft  coal  trade.  It  may 
turn  out  that  way  and  it  may  not.  Buffalo  jobbers 
are  saying  Jrom  week  to  week  that  they  are  so 
puzzled  over  the  outlook.  They  do  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it. 

The  supposition  that  the  bituminous  trade  will  not 
improve  right  along  for  quite  a  long  time  is  not 
tenable,  but  business  is  always  impatient  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  trade,  so  they  go  by  booms  and  standstills.  If 
bituminous  could  be  turned  into  anthracite  it  would 
all  be  easy.  Nobody  can  get  enough  of  that.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  nobody  can  tell  how  much 
more  is  going  to  be  needed.  The  demand  for  it  is 
rushing.  The  supply  is  moderate,  so  the  orders 
have  to  be  cut  down  or  returned.  It  is  feared  that 
this  will  last  all  winter,  at  least  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  severe  one. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  good,  being 
120,000  tons,  of  which  14,500  tons  cleared  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  20,000  tons  for  Milwaukee,  7,300  tons  for  She¬ 
boygan,  2,800  tons  for  Racine,  3,000  tons  for  Mari¬ 
nette,  5,000  tons  for  Manitowoc,  32,900  tons  for 
Fort  William,  10,000  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  16,000 
tons  for  Duluth-Superior,  6,300  tons  for  Washburn, 
2,200  tons  for  Houghton.  Freight  rates  were  60 
cents  to  Chicago-Racine,  47%  cents  for  Milwaukee- 
Marinette-Manitowoc,  42%  cents  to  Sheboygan,  Du¬ 
luth,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur  and  Houghton. 


NORTHWESTERN  SITUATION. 


Steady  Increase  in  Volume  of  Coal  Moving — 
Some  Still  Holding  Off. 

The  end  of  July  brought  in  a  little  better  run  of 
orders  for  shipping  to  the  interior,  and  the  outlook 
now  is  for  a  steady  pickup  in  the  volume  of  coal 
being  moved.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time,  now  until 
grain  starts  moving  to  the  elevators  at  Duluth  and 
Superior,  and  the  return  load  of  coal  is  the  usual 
thing. 

There  has  not  been  the  response  to  the  publicity 
urging  early  buying  of  coal  that  was  hoped.  How¬ 
ever,  the  increase  is  likely  to  continue  right  along, 
both  in  the  interior  and  in  the  cities.  From  this 
time  on  people  are  more  willing  to  put  in  coal.  On 
hard  coal  there  is  the  little  incentive  of  a  10-cent 
increase  effective  August  1,  which  has  helped  slightly. 
On  the  general  proposition  that  coal  is  bound  to  be 
short,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  skepticism 
and  many  refuse  to  consider  the  causes  which  are 
presented  as  leading  to  that  end.  And  in  this,  their 
position  is  supported  by  frequent  articles  in  the  daily 
press  of  many  of  the  larger  cities.  Locally  there 
have  been  editorial  articles  doubting  the  truth  of 
some  of  the  statements  which  look  for  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  coming  shortage. 

Retailers  foresee  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  keeping 
their  deliveries  going  if  the  local  consumers  hold 
back  until  fall.  There  is  a  real  scarcity  of  labor 
which  makes  it  slow  work  even  now,  to  keep  coal 
moving  as  fast  as  it  ought  to,  and  the  orders  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  in  tonnage  either.  When  the 
real  rush  starts  in  the  fall,  if  there  is  not  a  picking  up 
of  considerable  size  in  the  meantime,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  delay  in  handling  the  accumu¬ 
lated  business.  An  early  touch  of  cold  weather  will 
find  the  usual  number  of  people  without  coal. 

The  reluctance  to  buy  applies  to  the  large  steam 
users  as  well  as  to  the  individual  domestic  user. 
While  some  have  been  buying  and  storing  all  they 
could  handle,  others  are  running  on  limited  stocks 
now,  and  have  nothing  in  reserve.  The  usual  stocks 
of  the  railroads  have  not  been  filled  to  the  extent 
that  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  two  summers  by 
this  date.  Some  stores  are  to  be  seen  along  the  rail¬ 
road  rights  of  way,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  was 
done  both  one  and  two  years  ago. 


How  It  Looks  to  a  Hearst  Writer. 

New  York  Evening  Journal. 

George  H.  Cushing,  the  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  a  Government  committee  at  Washington  the 
other  day,  said  that  the  public  would  be  responsible 
for  the  shortage  of  coal  next  Winter,  because  it  was 
not  buying  now. 

And  these  warnings  have  hardly  been  uttered  when 
the  fact  develops  that  you  cannot  buy  your  coal  now 
because  the  dealers  haven’t  any  coal  to  deliver. 

The  dealers  say  they  cannot  get  it.  Their  yards 
are  almost  empty  and  they  can  get  no  assurance  of 
shipments. 

The  time  to  evade  a  coal  famine  is  NOW ;  not  next 
Winter  when  people  are  freezing  to  death. 

Somewhere  between  the  coal  bed  down  in  the  mine 
and  the  coal  bins  in  the  cellars  there  is  a  hold-up. 

Where  it  is  and  who  is  responsible  should  be  de¬ 
termined  NOW. 

We  have  had  one  midwinter  coal  famine.  That  is 
enough. 

The  war  was  blamed  for  that.  The  war  is  over. 

The  Government  should  take  immediate  action  to 
solve  the  question  of  the  present  lack  of  coal,  if  there 
is  actually  a  lack,  and  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  we  are  not  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  suffering 
and  privation  of  the  Winter  of  1916. 


J.  Earl  Myers,  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of 
the  Whitney-Kemmerer  Co.  for  the  past  few  years, 
severed  his  connections  with  that  company,  effective 
August  1,  to  become  associated  with  the  Westmore¬ 
land  Fuel  Co.  as  sales  manager  with  offices  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh. 


COAL  OUTPUT  STEADY. 


Large  Gain  in  Production  Early  in  July 
Fairly  Well  Maintained. 

The  big  gain  in  bituminous  production  achieved 
in  the  first  full  week  of  July  was  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained  during  the  week  ending  the  19th,  the  falling 
back  amounting  to  only  3  per  cent  and  the  weekly 
output  still  holding  close  to  the  10, 000, 000-ton 
mark.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  bituminous  ton¬ 
nage  for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey : 

< - Net  Tons — \ 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

June  14 . 

. . . .  8,485,000 

12,756,000 

June  21 . 

. ...  8,681,000 

12,142,000 

June  28 . 

. . . .  9,470,000 

12,491,000 

July  5 . 

. . . .  7,459,000 

10,252,000 

July  1? . 

....  10,221,000 

13,286,000 

July  19 . 

. . . .  9,953,000 

12,925,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below: 


Regions — 

r 

July  12. 

Cars 
July  5. 

June  28. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset) . . 

41,643 

29,703 

40,591 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset.... 

7,541 

5,324 

6,513 

Fairmont . 

6,568 

4,591 

5,633 

Ohio  . 

22,726 

16,599 

20,916 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc... 

31,527 

20,086 

28,557 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

33,577 

26,216 

31,103 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 

of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake 

Erie  ports  this  season 

and  last,  in  net  tons : 

t - -Week  Ending - \  r— Season  to  Date-^ 

July  12 1919.  July  13,  1918.  1919.  1918. 

876,275  909,147  10,929,716  9,469,663 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 

/ - Net  Tons — > 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

June 

14 . 

...:  1,685,000 

2,034,000 

.Line 

21 . 

. . . .  1,748,000 

2,034,000 

June 

28 . 

. ...  1,841,000 

2,151,000 

July 

5 . 

....  1,408,000 

1,735,000 

July 

12 . 

. ...  1,874,000 

2,136,000 

July 

19 . 

....  1,823,000 

2,097,000 

In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show 
tonnage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  three  recent  weeks : 

r - Week  Ending - \ 


July  12. 

July  5. 

June  28. 

Car  shortage . 

. ...  35,161 

52,010 

35,735 

Labor  shortage . 

....  17,146 

48,860 

20,114 

No  market . 

. . . .  47,940 

163,799 

227,091 

Mine  disability . 

. . . .  6,729 

810 

2,955 

Strikes  . 

. . . .  2,016 

•  ■  •  • 

All  other  causes  . . . . 

....  136,100 

112,370 

26,892 

Total . 

. ...  245,092 

380,046 

313,488 

The  strike  in  the  Yorkshire  coal  field  of  England 
is  still  on,  a  conference  held  on  Wednesday  having 
failed  to  effect  a  settlement.  From  all  accounts, 
various  British  industries  are  being  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  by  a  shortage  of  coal  resulting  from  the 
shut-down  and  the  Government  is  reported  to  have 
placed  an  embargo  against  all  exports  for  the  time 
being.  Pumping  operations  are  being  continued  at 
the  idle  mines,  so  that  the  danger  of  permanent 
damage  has  been  reduced. 


E.  P.  Bryan,  of  Gray,  Bryan  &  Sweeneyt  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  motored  east  with  his  family  and  will 
spend  the  next  several  weeks  on  the  New  England 
coast. 
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A  Traveler’s  Observations  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Notes  Concerning  the  Great  Shipping  Port  for  Smokeless  Coals — Tonnage  Statistics  of  the  Piers  and  Export  I  rade 

with  List  of  Shippers. 


Newport  News  has  seen  much  of  what  might  be 
termed  war  traffic;  the  naval  vessels  coming  and 
going,  the  transports  assembling  and  departing  and 
the  troops  from  far  and  near  going  away  last  year 
and  coming  back  this  year.  The  word  “seen”  is 
used  advisably,  for  at  the  one  other  great  port  of 
embarkation  much  secrecy  was  attempted,  at  least. 
Many  of  the  movements  took  place  at  night,  but 
realizing,  perhaps,  the  impossibility  of  much  con¬ 
cealment  in  such  open  territory  and  on  such  a  far- 
reaching  body  of  water  as  Hampton  Roads,  secrecy 
was  not  undertaken.  Everything  was  conducted 
in  the  regular  order  of  business,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  coal  people  there  located,  with  their  offices 
;n  close  proximity  to  the  piers,  have  been  very  much 
in  the  midst  of  war-time  activities. 

Exclusive  of  naval  vessels,  30  ships  is  an  average 
number  to  be  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads  at  one 
time,  waiting  for  coal  cargoes  or  bunker  supplies. 
Being  generally  ocean  carriers  of  the  larger  type, 
they  bulk  up  conspicuously  even  on  such  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  water. 

It  might  be  said  that  a  salty  atmosphere  pervades 
the  coal  offices  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  So 
much  of  their  business  has  to  do  with  shipping  that 
the  general  tone  is  decidedly  different  from  that  of 
a  coal  office  at  Chicago  or  Cincinnati,  for  instance. 
Captains  are  going  and  coming,  messengers  to  and 
from  the  Custom  House  have  to  hustle  at  times  to 
get  their  documents  through  before  closing  hour, 
maritime  papers  are  to  be  seen  lying  about  the  desks 
of  offices,  steamship  pictures  are  on  the  walls,  and 
altogether  the  maritime  note  is  dominant. 

While  Norfolk  is  a  city  of  no  inconspicuous  size, 
especially  since  the  war  brought  so  many  additional 
workers  and  visitors  there,  the  local  coal  trade  does 
not  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  the  wholesale 
interests.  There  are  only  a  few  factories  that  are 
large  coal  consumers  and  the  retail  trade  buys  its 
soft  coal  for  the  most  part  from  two  or  three  of 
the  large  shippers.  The  other  coal  offices  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  outbound  shipments  almost  entirely. 

While  the  lessening  of  restrictions  since  the  armi¬ 
stice  was  signed  makes  somewhat  easier  the  arrang¬ 
ing  of  foreign  shipments,  the  papers  that  have  to 
be  prepared  and  the  approvals  that  have  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  make  the  shipment  of  a  cargo  quite  a  piece 
of  work  and  only  those  who  know  the  ropes  can  at¬ 
tend  to  the  matter  promptly. 

By  reason  of  the  close  relations  that  are  neces¬ 
sary,  the  coal  offices  are  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Custom  House  and  the  buildings  in  which  the  offices 
of  the  foreign  consuls  are  located.  While  there  is 
some  easing  up  in  the  preparation  of  documents, 
the  telephone  service  has  become  worse,  we  are  told, 
and  complaints  are  loud  and  vigorous.  Newport 
News,  although  only  about  15  miles  from  Norfolk, 
is  counted  as  a  long  distance  point  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  hours  to  get  a  coal  office  there  on  the  wire,  while 
to  put  a  New  York  call  through  sometimes  requires 
more  than  a  day.  But  there  is  not  much  attention 
paid  to  public  service  and  convenience  down  there, 
it  would  appear,  for  even  the  matter  of  buying  a 
ferry  ticket  to  Newport  News  is  a  matter  of  some 
moment.  At  the  C.  &  O.  office  one  has  to  stand  in 
line  as  though  seeking  admission  to  a  great  theatrical 
success  while  one  clerk  makes  out  route  tickets  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  traveling  to  distant  points,  sales 
of  combination  interline  tickets  that  some  drummers 
require  and  otherwise  attending  to  various  details 
of  transportation  sales  at  a  single  window. 

A  paragraph  might  be  added  to  the  “oil  vs.  coal” 
situation  by  mentioning  the  odor  that  comes  from  oil- 
burners.  Imagine  one  million  smoky  lamp  chimneys 
giving  forth  their  fumes  and  one  has  an  idea  what 
results  when  a  steamer  is  getting  up  pressure  with 
oil  as  fuel,  as  some  do  even  at  Hampton  Roads. 


Speaking  of  vessels  reminds  the  writer  that  at 
Cape  Charles  wharf-  there  is  an  unique  and  some¬ 
what  inexplicable  arrangement.  When  trains  come 
in  the  passengers  instead  of  walking  a  short  distance 
across  the  wharf  to  a  waiting  boat,  get  off  the  train 
on  the  far  side  and,  descending  to  the  track  level, 
walk  upstairs  and  then  over  a  bridge  and  down  to 
the  boat  on  the  other  side.  Looks  as  though  the 
management  wanted  to  give  them  a  chance  to  stretch 
their  legs,  so  to  speak,  after  a  night  in  the  sleeper. 

Another  interesting  feature  noticed  at  Cape 
Charles  is  the  location  of  the  stock  pen  alongside 
the  track  on  which  the  sleepers  lay  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  passengers.  If  there  happens  to  be  even 
one  cdd  calf  in  the  pen,  the  passengers  arriving  on 
the  early  boat  are  treated  to  a  couple  of  hours  of 
bovine  opera  before  the  train  pulls  out  on  the 
..rival  of  the  second  boat. 

The  expanse  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  other  details  have  often  been  narrated  in 
print,  and  not  attempting  to  go  into  the  figures 
we  may  say  that  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  sight 
and  most  interesting  to  all  having  to  do  with  trans¬ 
portation.  No  matter  how  often  seen,  it  is  impres¬ 
sive;  and  those  familiar  with  the  harbors  of  the 
interior  only  can  little  realize  the  great  extent  of 
the  facilities  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  An 
interesting  feature  to  one  watching  the  harbor  is 
the  speed  at  which  vessels  move.  There  is  plenty 
of  sea  room  and  consequently  the  boats  do  not 
have  to  move  with  the  caution  necessarily  exercised 
in  the  large  but  crowded  harbers  at  Boston  and 
New  York;  consequently  the  marine  picture  is 
animated  to  a  pleasant  and  unusual  degree. 

The  great  shipyard  at  Newport  News  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs  in  its  long  career  of  more  than  30 
years ;  but  now  it  is  reported  to  be  on  a  more  active 
basis  than  at  any  time  even  during  the  war.  Its 
prosperity  is  further  assured  by  the  placing  of  a 
contract  during  the  past  week  for  the  largest  bat¬ 
tleship  in  our  navy ;  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$21,000,000.  This  huge  craft  will  have  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  43,000  tons.  It  has  been  named  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

At  Newport  News  there  are  three  coal  offices 
located  in  the  office  building  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  Co.,  a  conspicuous  structure  opposite 
the  ferry  wharf.  Two  other  offices  are  located  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  rear,  in  a  small  structure,  and 
several  others  are  located  in  small  buildings  on  the 
t  street  back  from  the  water  adjacent  to  the  rail¬ 
road  line.  In  brief,  it  can  be  said  that  all  coal  con¬ 
cerns  are  located  close  to  the  railroad  headquarters 
and  therefore  easy  of  access. 

The  tonnage  handled  at  the  great  Hampton  Roads 
piers,  world  renowned  for  their  activity,  indicates 
that  a  lot  of  work  has  to  be  done  to  ship  something 
like  fifteen  -to  eighteen  millions  tons  of  coal.  To 
add  such  an  amount  to  our  export  trade  (and  some 
talk  of  doing  100,000,000  tons)  would  mean  a 
doubling  up  of  facilities  as  regards  piers,  railroad 
yards,  cars,  locomotives  and  dozens  of  other  details, 
for  they  all  are  prett  yactively  engaged  in  the  nom¬ 
inal  season. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  very  much  in  evidence 
on  all  hands.  Fort  Monroe  and  the  Norfolk  navy- 
yard  have  of  course  been  prominent  landmarks  for 
all  service  men  for  a  hundred  years,  but  these 
establishments,  large  as  they  are,  might  almost  be 
termed  toys  in  comparison  with  the  new  Naval 
Operating  Base  and  the  Army  Supply  Base,  both  of 
which  are  located  on  the  Norfolk  peninsula  near 
Sewall’s  Point.  These  are  vast  establishments  with 
respect  to  area  covered  and  a  great  many  men  are 
employed  there  or  housed  in  barracks,  according  to 
the  branch  of  service  to  which  they  are  attached. 


Norfolk  Shippers. 

W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  105  Main  St.  (Johns  Bros.) 
Baker-Whitelcy  Coal  Co.,  202  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Berwind-White  C.  M.  Co.,  202  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  Haddington  Bldg. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  404  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Arcade  Bldg. 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corp.,  612  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Commercial  Coal  Co.,  612  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Crozer-Pocahontas  Co.,  602  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Fayette  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Law  Bldg. 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  601  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 

Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  419  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Hasler,  Robert  &  Co.,  Inc.,  202  West  Ave. 

Houston  Coal  Co.,  408  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

J.  B.  B.  Coal  Co.,  611  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 

Leckie  Coal  Co.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corp.,  5 27  Seaboard  Bank 
Bldg. 

New  England  C.  &  C.  Co.,  611  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
New  River  Coal  Co.,  619  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  &  Philadelphia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Seaboard 
Bank  Bldg. 

Northern  Coal  Co.,  Royster  Bldg. 

Nottingham  &  Wrenn  Co.,  511  Front  St. 

Panhandle  Coal  Co.,  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  117  West  Main  St. 
Raleigh-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  618  Law  Bldg. 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  514  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Virginia  Coaling  Corp.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 
George  E.  Warren  Co.,  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  612  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  Citizens’  Bank  Bldg. 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co. 

Newport  News  Shippers. 

Amherst  Fuel  Co.  | 

Berwind- White,  C.  M.  Co.  ; 

Blake,  C.  G.  Co. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc. 

C.  &  O.  Coal  Agency  Co. 

C.  &  O.  C.  &  C.  Co. 

Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Co. 

Robert  Hasler  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co. 

C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son. 

West  Virginia  Coal  Co. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co. 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co. 

Wittenberg  Coal  Co. 

All  Newport  News  offices  are  near  wharves. 


Those  who  like  to  stay  up  late  at  night  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  Monticello  Hotel  em¬ 
ploys  a  muscular  jazz  band  which  furnishes  music 
in  ample  volume  until  midnight  every  night  but 
Sunday. 


Exports  and  Pier  Statistics. 
Bituminous  Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 


Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  . 

.  284,951 

367,485 

159,979 

February  . 

.  373,579 

309,177 

304,039 

March  . 

.  375,307 

459,706 

316,589 

April  . 

.  416,712 

402,301 

382,300 

May  . 

.  497,166 

359,710 

311,684 

June  . 

.  535,987 

409,450 

371,987 

July  . 

.  536,979 

154,735 

321,180 

August  . 

.  588,435 

498,895 

217,227 

September  . . . . 

.  423,623 

208,521 

288,626 

October  . 

.  425,402 

389,435 

177,861 

November . 

.  301,662 

330,676 

200,258 

December  . 

.  325,793 

267,936 

177,010 

Total  . 

.  5,095,596 

4,157,827 

3,128,340 

( Continued  on  page  277) 
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SKETCH  MAP  OF  HAMPTON  ROADS 
Showing  Harbors  of  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  with  Railroad  Connections. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  show  accurately  the  street  lay-outs  in  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  which  are  quite  extensive. 

The  earliest  railroad  coal  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  are  those  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry., 
which  were  established  in  1882  upon  the  completion  of  the  extension  of  the  road  by  the  late  C.  P. 
Huntington  down  from  Richmond;  shipments  having  previously  been  made  in  schooners  or  other 
small  craft  at  that  city. 

Next  in  order  was  the  establishment  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  peirs  at  Lambert  Point  in 
1884,  following  the  exploitation  and  development  of  the  Pocahontas  coal  fields  in  southwestern 
\  irginia.  Under  other  titles,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  road  has  long  served  Norfolk  and  vicinity, 
being  known  as  the  South  Side  Railroad  in  Civil  War  days  and  running  through  Petersburg,  Ap- 
pamatox  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity. 

The  most  recent  installation  is  that  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  dating  from  1909,  in  which 
year  the  line  from  Deepwater  to  Norfolk  was  completed,  nominally  at  least. 
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Coke  Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 


Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  . 

3,366 

2,584 

— 

Februarv  . 

6,852 

5,038 

700 

March  . 

3,203 

5,194 

732 

April  . 

1,992 

1,882 

1,058 

May  . 

7,254 

792 

June  . 

4,625 

782 

1,648 

July  . 

1,507 

— 

310 

August  . 

1.488 

201 

244 

September  . 

3,674 

486 

— 

October  . 

2,078 

200 

69 

November  . 

1,657 

- - 

1,871 

December  . 

2,176 

521 

77 

Total  . 

....  36,198 

16,888 

4,792 

Anthracite  exports  in  1916  were  353  tons; 

in  1917, 

7,705  tons,  and  in  1918,  4,365  tons. 

Virginian  Ry.  Dumpings. 

Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  ..., . 

.  384,035 

340,177 

235,736 

February  . 

.  328,540 

335,392 

329,369 

March  . 

.  389,301 

404,307 

379,641 

April  . 

.  292,958 

379,306 

365,781 

May  . 

.  369,196 

432,838 

422,8’  0 

lune  . 

.  307,807 

396,475 

392,763 

July  . 

.  376,649 

383,666 

402,029 

August . 

.  386,381 

412,495 

377,383 

September . 

.  363,178 

364,660 

403,350 

October  . 

.  400,427 

365,973 

316,851 

November  . 

.  347,758 

382,979 

323,974 

December  . 

.  341,346 

228,257 

238,952 

Total  . 

.  4,287,576 

4,426,452 

4,188,664 

Norfolk 

&  Western  Ry. 

Dumpings. 

Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  . 

.  586,135 

551,353 

378,076 

February  . 

584,699 

462,927 

583,439 

March  . 

.  626,880 

615,277 

665,784 

April  . 

. 679,864 

591,174 

698,822 

May  . 

.  678,110 

510,051 

801,681 

June  . 

.  778,574 

540,780 

704,552 

July  . 

.  609,446 

541,290 

835,900 

August  . 

.  821,412 

604,482 

791.967 

September  . 

.  664,773 

505,302 

714,930 

October  . 

.  553,462 

554,235 

687,488 

November  . 

.  439,093 

467,317 

566,669 

December  . 

.  455,917 

362,389 

396,154 

Total  . 

.  7,478,365 

6,329,949 

7,526,165 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Dumpings. 

Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  . 

.  455.620 

464,649 

283,790 

February  . 

.  364,798 

419,535 

436,971 

March  . 

.  377,678 

500,771 

500,870 

April  . 

.  380,413 

454,940 

501,056 

May  . 

.  446,818 

460,745 

457,902 

June  . 

.  380,518 

402,246 

438,160 

July  . 

.  442,194 

408,454 

493,402 

August  . 

.  446,918 

447,316 

461,709 

September  . 

.  371,951 

341,264 

442,692 

October  . 

.  333,603 

373,173 

383,120 

November  . 

.  392,886 

314,220 

302,637 

December  . 

.  434,956 

288,350 

259,728 

Total  . 

.  4,828,353 

4,905,663 

4,962,037 

Foreign  Bunker 

Coal  Supplied 

at  Hampton  Roads. 

Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  . 

.  146,668 

187,173 

113,557 

February  . 

.  118,543 

156,059 

177,733 

March  . 

.  125,828 

192,495 

113,364 

April  . 

.  128,748 

153,880 

96,208 

May  . 

.  187,111 

171,809 

94,312 

June  . 

.  178,621 

170,962 

117,188 

July  . 

.  185,904 

175,438 

127,712 

August  . 

.  197,237 

153,741 

84,753 

September  .... 

.  182,980 

173,896 

108,548 

October  . 

.  177,562 

172,060 

64,473 

November  _ 

.  170,099 

141,223 

62,400 

December  . 

.  162,408 

118,602 

78,342 

Total  . 

.  2,961,709 

1,967,332 

1,238,413 

Coastwise  bunker  tonnage  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  as  the  reports  formerly  made  by  the  collectors 
of  customs  have  been  discontinued. 


Troops  at  Newport  News. 

From  an  official  publication  we  learn  that  forces 
at  Newport  News  are  as  follows: 

Headquarters — Port  of  embarkation. 

Headquarters  Detachment^Camp  Stuart. 
Headquarters  Detachment--Camp  Hill. 

Twelfth  Infantry  (less  First  Battalion  and  Com¬ 
pany  F). 

Detachment  814th  Aero  Squadron. 

Embarkation  Hospital. 

Hospital  Train  No.  3. 

42d  and  43d  Headquarters  Motor  Command. 
Motor  Truck  Corps  Detachment  No.  1. 

Motor  Transport  Companies  Nos.  356,  357,  409,  410 
615,  721,  722,  724,  725  and  734. 

Service  Park  Units  Nos.  351,  386  and  715. 
Ordnance  Depot  Company  No.  134. 

Fire  Truck  and  Hose  Companies  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Guard  and  Fire  Companies  Nos.  315,  316,  321,  323 
and  326. 

First  Provisional  Company,  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Provisional  Mobile  Laundry  Companies  Nos.  335- 
339  and  345-348. 

Company  A,  355th  Labor  Battalion. 

358th,  359th  and  360th  Labor  Battalions. 

Reserve  Labor  Battalion  No.  404  (less  Companies 
A  and  D)  and  405. 

Reserve  Labor  Battalion  No.  430. 

318th  Supply  Train. 

The  labor  battalions  are  mostly  negroes  who 
serve  as  stevedores. 


Columbus  Notes. 

H.  W.  Jenkins,  general  manager  of  the  H.  W. 
Jenkins  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  part  of  the  week  in  Cleve¬ 
land  calling  on  friends  and  customers. 

S.  M.  Dunbar,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wayne  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
a  visitor  among  Columbus  coal  men  for  several 
days  this  week. 

George  A.  Bausewine,  secretary  of  the  Wigarb 
Mining  Co.,  of  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  visit  here  during  the  past  few  days. 

Sales  Manager  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Vulcan  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  dropped  in  on  friends  here  the 
end  of  last  week.  He  reports  business  looking  up 
in  his  district. 

The  proposed  investigation  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  by  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  of 
Ohio  may  hit  the  coal  industry.  At  least  coal 
men  expect  the  scope  of  the  probe  will  include 
the  coal  business,  but  they  say  they  have  nothing 
to  fear.  There  is  no  secret  as  to  the  prices  of 
coal  at  the  mines  and  by  the  retail  dealer.  It  is 
easy  to  figure  the  cost  of  freight  and  delivery, 
and  the  coal  men  say  they  are  ready  for  any  in¬ 
vestigation  the  State  may  make. 


Coal  Company  Establishes  Playground. 

What  is  described  as  Luzerne  County’s  finest 
playground  has  been  opened  at  Sugar  Notch,  near 
Wilkes-Barre,  by  the  Tehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.,  which  has  a  large’colliery  there.  The  ground, 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  village  by  the 
company,  is  fitted  up  well  constructed  and  equipped 
tennis  courts  and  a  complete  line  of  playground 
paraphernalia,  no  trouble  or  expense  having  been 
spared  to  make  it  all  that  a  playground  should  be. 

The  opening  was  informal,  and  one  of  the  first 
events  held  there  was  a  baby  show,  when  100  babies 
contested  before  3,000  persons  for  seventeen  prizes 
donated  by  business  men. 


The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
has,  we  hope,  nipped  governmental  control  of  an¬ 
thracite  in  the  bud.  Because  a  man  js  elected  to 
Congress  does  not  qualify  him  as  an  expert  on  every 
kind  of  business.  In  fact,  if  the  railroads  and  other 
utilities  are  any  criterion,  the  less  we  have  of  such 
supervision  and  ownership  by  proxy  the  better. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 


prompt  shipment: 

Net  Tons. 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

Best  South  Fork .  $3.25-3.50 

Standard  Quemahoning .  2.95-3.10 

Nanty-Glo  .  3.00-3.25 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.90-3.00 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa . .-.  2.70-2.85 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.60-2.75 

High  grade  gas,  .  2.90-3.00 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.35-2.50 

Gas  slack  .  1.90-2.00 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run . '.  2.10-2.25 

Freeport  .  2.25-2.50 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  Ton. 

F.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1  and  71 .  $5.75-6.00 

Pool  9 .  5.75-6.00 

Pool  10 .  5.40-5.50 

Pool  11 .  5.10-5.25 

Pool  34 . 4.85-5.00 

Pools  18  and  44 .  4.75-5.00 


Arrangements  for  New  York  Convention. 

The  list  of  speakers  at  the  New  York  State  Re¬ 
tail  Convention  will  be  headed  by  U.  S.  Senator 
James  W.  Wadsworth.  Although  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Upper  House,  “Jimmie,” 
as  his  political  intimates  are  wont  to  call  him,  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  advanced  ground  against  some 
of  the  mushily  sentimental  ideas  of  the  day,  and  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  hear  him  beyond  a  doubt. 

Others  on  the  list  are  Douglas  Malloch,  editor  of 
a  Chicago  lumber  paper  and  a  notable  humorist; 
J.  A.  Pollay,  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  John  E. 
Lloyd,  Peter  Beck,  Staniey  Houck,  D.  F.  Williams, 
E.  W.  Parker  and  W.  R.  Coyle. 

The  sessions  will  be  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and 
the  afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  a  carefully  planned 
series  of  sports.  Each  evening  at  dinner  there 
will  be  one  address. 

As  previously  announced,  the  dates  are  September 
11,  12  and  13,  and  the  place,  Alexandria  Bay.  A 
large  exhibit  of  machinery  is  being  arranged  for. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

The  Kenna  mine  of  the  Cardiff  Coal  Co.  at  Tun- 
nelton  resumed  operations  on  Monday. 

The  Salvatore  Coal  Co.  on  Saturday  last  reopened 
its  Gregg  mine  along  Helen’s  Run,  Marion  County. 
It  has  been  closed  since  January  6. 

The  B.  &  O.  will  receive  1,500  of  the  30,000  new 
coal  cars  recently  constructed  for  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  reported  that  the  Monongah  di¬ 
vision  will  receive  1,000  of  them. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  by 
the  Harlan  Operators’  Association,  of  Harlan,  Ky. 
The  operators  claim  that  the  Government  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  car  shortage,  due  to  laying  off 
shop  repairmen. 

Request  has  been  made  by  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  to  H.  B.  Voorhees, 
Baltimore,  general  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  use  the  F.  M. 
&  P.  by  way  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  to  solve  transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties  by  letting  empties  flow  into  the 
region.  The  wire  sent  by  C.  H.  Jenkins,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  answered  by  another  in  which  Mr. 
Voorhees  says  the  shortage  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
equipment  and  that  handling  coal  loads  is  adequate 
on  the  main  line,  east  of  Grafton. 
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National  Obligations  of  the  Coal  Trade.  WARNS  AGAINST  DELAY. 


An  address  delivered  by  John  E.  Lloyd,  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association,  at 
the  Reading  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

The  business  of  this  country  and  of  the  world 
is  today  sailing  on  uncharted  seas.  Old  methods  and 
conditions  are  changing  overnight  and  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  bring  the  Business  Ship  safely  to 
port  is  by  being  constantly  on  the  bridge  ourselves 
and  not  leaving  the  helm  to  inexperienced  dreamers. 

To  have  prosperous  business,  we  must  have  ex¬ 
perienced  men  at  the  helm  of  our  Government. 
This  is  no  time  for  the  dreaming  idealist,  but  now, 
if  ever,  the  deep  thinking,  hard  headed,  experi¬ 
enced  business  man  must  come  forward  to  take  his 
part  in  seeing  that  our  Ship  of  State  is  properly 
guided  through  the  stormy  seas  that  lie  before  us. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  business  is  going 
to  weather  the  storm  and  make  port. 

What  can  be  more  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
country  than  to  have  the  Ship  of  State  sail  the 
high  seas  of  international  commercegodausinhn 
trade  safely  and  sanely  at  all  times? 

We  have  taken  too  little  interest  in  T:he  pilot 
whom  we  have  employed  to  steer  our  Ship  of  State. 
We  have  the  power  in  our  own  hands  to  see  that 
our  Ship  is  so  piloted  that  it  will  always  reach 
.port  safely. 

The  Business  Man’s  Privilege. 

We  have  no  greater  privilege  than  that  of  get¬ 
ting  together  as  business  men  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  endeavor  and  seeing  that  our  laws  are  so 
framed  that  the  public  as  well  as  our  business  is 
protected.  It  is  only  when  a  steady  hand  is  at  the 
wheel  that  things  run  smoothly. 

We,  in  the  coal  business,  have  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  carry,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  world.  (Distance  means  nothing  today; 
what  happens  in  the  farthest  corners  is  known 
at  once  and  has  its  effect,  even  though  the  effect 
may  not  be  at  once  discernible. 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  handle  one  of  the  most  vital 
necessities.  Without  our  facilities  for  distributing 
coal,  the  other  branches  of  the  industry  would  be 
unable  to  function,  and  even  though  there  was 
ample  coal,  the  consuming  public. would  be  unable 
to  obtain  it  in  quantities  for  their  needs. 

This  being  true,  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  public,  and  this  duty  can  best  be  performed 
by  unified  action,  and  this  unified  action  can  only 
be  properly  conducted  through  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  which  embraces  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  endeavor. 

Our  State  Legislature  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  make  our  laws.  We,  as  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  in  co-operation 
with  producers  and  wholesale  distributors,  must 
see  that  these  laws  are  proper  ones  and  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  are  protected. 

Realize  the  Change. 

Many  business  men  of  today  (if  one  can  call 
them  business  men)  fail  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
times,  fail  to  realize  that  conditions  have  changed 
and  are  changing,  that  old  methods  will  no  longer 
bring  success.  They  have  failed  to  grasp  the  co- 
oprative  spirit  and  yet  it  is  the  co-operative  spirit 
alone  which  is  going  to  save  the  world  from  chaos. 

The  retail  coal  man  today  who  does  not  believe 
in  first,  his  local  organization,  then  his  State,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important,  his  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  is  doomed  to  sure  failure. 

There  are  many  things  that  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  did  which  for  those  times  meant  suc¬ 
cess,  but  those  same  methods  today  would  mean 
sure  failure. 

We  of  the  coal  trade  are  on  trial  today.  The 
consuming  public  is  the  jury,  Congress  is  the  judge, 
and  we  must  so  conduct  ourselves  that  the  verdict 
of  future  generations  will  be  “Not  Guilty.” 

Too  long  has  the  coal  business  been  conducted 
along  lines  dictated  by  a  few,  regardless  of  public 
opinion.  What  effort  has  been  made  to  explain  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  public?  None! 


We  have  heard  much  of  propaganda  of  late  years 
and  propaganda  properly  used  is  the  most  vital  force 
in  the  world  today.  A  glance  at  events  of  the  last 
four  years  will  prove  this.  Propaganda  defeated 
the  Italian  Army  at  the  Piave ;  propaganda  de¬ 
throned  the  Czar  and  gave  birth  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki ;  propaganda  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  gave 
the  Germans  their  greatest  successes.  Only  when 
the  Allies  used  propaganda  did  the  tide  of  battle 
change  and  bring  them  ultimate  victory.  Propa¬ 
ganda  is  simply  intensified  advertising  and  is  a 
legitimate  expense  of  doing  business  and  as  such 
should  be  charged  to  your  cost  per  ton. 

What  propaganda,  may  I  ask,  has  the  coal  trade 
ever  used?  Is  it  not  about  time  they  used  methods 
that  have  changed  the  face  of  the  globe  more  in  a 
brief  four  years  than  in  any  other  period  of  the 
world’s  history? 

What  has  the  coal  trade  to  hide?  Nothing! 

We  have  a  duty  to  perform.  Why  hesitate  to  do 
it  and  do  it  now?  This  duty  we  owe,  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  the  public  and  this  duty  is  to  tell 
the  public  the  facts  frankly  and  fully  concerning 
every  detail  of  the  coal  industry. 

*Why  not  then  explain  to  the  consuming  public 
the  facts  regarding  the  coal  industry  from  the  time 
coal  is  first  dug  from  the  earth  until  it  is  in  the 
cellar  of  the  consumer?  Let  the  coal  industry  be  a 
unit.  Our  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  the  same.  Why  not  tell  them  so? 


Even  “The  Times”  Uses  Pottsville  Dope. 

To  the  Editor: 

Hardly  thought  the  good  old  conservative  Neut 
York  Times  would  lend  its  pages  to  the  half-true, 
half-false  statements  of  a  correspondent  from  Potts¬ 
ville,  but  it  only  goes  to  show  how  little  the  an¬ 
thracite  trade  is  understood. 

It  declares  that  the  operators  will  be  unable  to 
increase  prices  because  Texas  oil  has  superseded 
steam  sizes.  It  might  be  fair  to  ask :  If  every  other 
copy  printed  of  the  Times  went  into  the  waste  pile 
what  would  readers  have  to  pay  for  the  one  they 
got?  As  long  as  people  think  of  coal  as  something 
dug  easily  like  sand  or  gravel  from  a  bank,  just  so 
long  will  the  mining  and  preparation  of  the  domestic 
sizes  carry  no  measure  of  expense  to  their  mind,  and 
there  is  never  so  unjust  a  man  as  the  ignorant  man. 

And  yet  newspaper  folks  would  resent  the  term 
being  applied  to  them ;  though  it  is  true  concerning 
fuel,  which  is  the  most  used  thing  in  our  daily  life 
next  to  food. 

In  fact,  Girard  College,  one  of  the  foremost  in¬ 
stitutions  for  giving  poor  boys  a  free  education, 
has  been  maintained  by  these  same  dollars,  which 
are  naturally  added  to  the  price  of  coal  just  as 
farmers  get  a  return  for  their  products,  and,  in  turn, 
pay  interest  on  their  land  values.  Even  if  national¬ 
izing  of  the  mines  goes,  into  effect  some  compensation 
must  be  paid,  unless  we  seize  capital  as  in  Russia. 

S.  D.  L. 


Proposed  Rate  Changes. 

The  Central  Territory  Coal  &  Coke  Committee 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  will  hear  arguments 
in  Indianapolis  next  Wednesday,  the  6th,  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  reduce  the  rates  on  coal  originating  at  mines 
on  the  Pittsburgh,  Lisbon  &  Western  Railroad  to 
points  between  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  Genesee  River, 
also  to  points  east  of  the  Genesee  River. 

To  certain  territory  between  Erie,  and  the  Genesee 
River,  the  present  rates  are  on  the  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
trict  basis,  and  10  cents  over  Pittsburgh  District 
basis,  while  to  territory  east  of  the  river  no  joint 
through  rates  are  in  effect.  It  is  desired  by  the 
shippers  making  the  application  to  have  new  rates 
established  as  follows : 

Same  basis  as  applies  from  Wampum  Group  to 
territory  east  of  Erie  to  the  Genesee  River;  to  the 
territory  east  of  the  river,  the  same  basis  as  applies 
from  mines  on  the  Monongahela  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  Pittsburgh  Group. 


Mining  Congress  Advises  the  Bituminous 
Consumers  to  Buy  Coal  Now. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  31. — To  test  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  various  statements  made  relative  to  the 
danger  of  a  national  coal  famine  this  winter  the 
American  Mining  Congress  has  analyzed  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  has  issued  the  following  appeal  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  for  co-operation  with  the  coal  producers  in 
urging  quick  development  of  the  industrial  fuel 
market. 

“A  large  percentage  of  industrial  fuel  users  are 
treating  lightly  the  warnings  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  that  industrial  consumers  of  power  coal 
are  facing  a  shortage  in  supply  when  the  peak  of 
the  coal  movement  arrives.  For  the  guidance  of  our 
members  we  wish  to  place  the  following  analysis  be¬ 
fore  them  and  to  urge  that  every  one  co-operate 
to  urge  quick  development  for  early  delivery  of  all 
needed  fuel.  Possibly  some  satements  made  in  the 
campaign  to  build  the  market  have  been  overdrawn, 
but  a  consideration  of  the  combined  elements  con¬ 
trolling  the  situation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  complete  co-operation  between  buyers,  rail¬ 
roads  and  producers  will  be  necessary  to  meet  mar¬ 
ket  requirements.  We  submit  the  "following  facts 
upon  which  the  conclusion  is  based : 

“Anthracite  producers  are  meeting  fine  response 
and  every  ton  is  sold  as  fast  as  produced.  Domestic 
fuel  orders,  in  the  East  especially,  are  well  bal¬ 
anced. 

“Industrial  consumers  were  led  to  over-buy  under 
stimulus  of  the  Fuel  Administration  propaganda  and 
at  a  war-time  price.  Thousands  thus  over  supplied 
are  using  coal  on  hand  and  withholding  orders  for 
possible  price  decline.  Logically  every  element 
points  to  continued  established  price  or  higher  level. 
Coal  mines  can  only  produce  when  transportation  is 
available.  The  ‘rush’  for  coal  cars  will  come  in  the 
early  Fall  about  the  time  that  the  wheat  crop  begins 
to  move.  The  task  of  moving  these  two  commodities 
is,  in  normal  years,  enormous,  and  this  year,  with 
car  shortage  in  sight,  Europe  crying  for  food  and  a 
stiff  wheat  price  forcing  every  bushel  into  market, 
there  will  be  a  ‘jam’  everywhere. 

“Because  of  lack  of  orders,  coal  men  have  been 
unable  to  estimate  to  the  Railroad  Administration 
the  probable  movement,  hence  Director  Hines  has 
been  unable  to  make  plans,  but  4,000  extra  loco¬ 
motives  have  been  put  in  condition  and  held  in  reserve. 
More  new  locomotives  have  been  delivered  since 
January  1st,  last,  than  were  delivered  all  last  year. 
Twenty-five  new  engines  were  delivered  last  week. 
Statements  estimating  the  number  of  coal  cars  unfit 
for  service  at  400,000,  with  150,000  of  these  un¬ 
serviceable  on  one  line  alone  (The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad),  seem  not  to  be  borne  out  by  railroad  fig¬ 
ures,  but  9  per  cent,  or  fully  90,000  of  the  open-tops, 
are  either  out  of  commission  or  in  shops. 

“There  has  been  costly  delay  in  making  repairs  and 
in  replacing  worn-out  rolling  stock — many  railroads 
refusing  to  meet  the  repair  bills  and  holding  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  responsible.  Mr.  Hines  has  solved  the 
situation  by  taking  responsibility  and  today  every 
available  repair  man  is  at  work,  all  shops  are  work¬ 
ing  full  time  and  5,000  Pennsylvania  cars  are  in 
outside  shops  under  contract. 

“The  enormous  advance  in  cost  of  building  new 
cars  (50,000  box,  25,000  gondolas  and  25,000  other 
open-tops)  led  to  refusal  of  many  companies  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  new  cars  at  the  war-contract  price,  and  Di¬ 
rector  Hines  is  appointing  a  trustee  to  place  the  new 
cars  in  service,  control  their  movement  and  settle 
the  price  later. 

“Another  element  which  will  control  is  labor. 
Even  if  the  wage  increase  is  avoided — and  many 
producers  expect  the  increase— a  coal  miner  can  only 
produce  so  many  pounds  per  day.  He  can  only  be 
multiplied  to  the  mine  capacity,  and  unless  the  cars 
can  be  moved — empties  in  and  loaded  out — the  mine 
cannot  produce  to  capacity.  If  the  wage  increase 
comes,  hundreds  of  ‘high  cost’  properties  may  be 
forced  to  close  down,  thus  lessening  the  supply. 
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WHY  CAPITAL, 


MANAGEMENT  AND 
SUSTAINED. 


LABOR  MUST  EACH  BE 


By  Charles  Mylert  Carr. 

Vice-Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Social  and  Industrial  Education  and  Western  Editor  Saward’s  Journal. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  so-called  trusts  were 
profiteers.  That  time  has  passed,  except  in  rare 
instances.  Big  business  has  profited  by  its  mistakes 
and  is  pursuing  a  different  course  than  the  one  it 
zealously  followed  twenty  years  ago. 

When  consolidation  or  “trustification'’  first  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  motive  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  competition  was  the  raising  of  prices.  This 
resulted  in  price-raising  monopoly.  Now  when  con¬ 
solidations  take  place,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ef¬ 
fecting  economies,  as  is  practiced  in  the  coal  indus¬ 
try.  and  this  tends  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the 
price  of  products.  And  to  the  extent  that  this  form 
of  consolidation  eliminates  inferior  productive 
forces,  price-lowering  monopoly  is  created,  which  is 
a  public  benefit. 

Two  Noteworthy  Examples. 

Take  the  window  glass  and  linseed  oil  industries 
as  typical  examples  of  then  and  now.  .This  writer 
is  familiar  with  the  development  of  both.  The  var¬ 
ious  individual  factories  were  originally  put  into 
combinations,  excessively  capitalized  and  required 
to  pay  large  aggregate  annual  dividends.  No  pro¬ 
duction  of  consequence  was  left  on  the  outside,  giv¬ 
ing  the  consolidation  complete  domination  of  the 
market. 

Some  economies  were  effected  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  machinery  at  the  more  favored  locations  and 
the  dismantling  of  plants  not  advantageously  posi¬ 
tioned,  but  the  trouble  was  that  prices  were  unduly 
advanced,  sufficiently  so  to  pay  large  returns  on 
the  actual  capital  invested  as  well  as  the  watered 
stock,  exorbitant  salaries  to  the  favorite  officers, 
and  other  trimmings — and  the  result  was  so  highly 
encouraging  to  outside  capital  to  enter  the  business 
that  local  bankers  in  connection  with  practical  glass 
manufacturers  and  seed  crushers  built  new  factories 
and  mills  in  large  numbers,  sold  their  product 
slightly  under  the  artificially  high  market  created 
by  the  Trust,  thus  dividing  the  business  and  event¬ 
ually  bringing  down  prices  and  creating  conditions 
which  called  for  a  second  re-organization  of  the 
industries,  and  so  on  ad  finetn. 

Such  a  policy,  it  soon  became  apparent,  contained 
within  itself  the  seed  of  its  own  destruction,  and  it 
was  not  until  Pitcairn  of  Pittsburgh  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  became  controllers  of  these  respect¬ 
ive  industries  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  brought 
about. 

Production  economies  were  thereafter  stressed  in 
the  new  consolidations  and  those  that  were  to  follow, 
and  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  a  fair  rate  of 
return  to  capital  and  management  were  inaugurated. 
This  eliminated  the  possibility  of  less  efficient  com¬ 
petition  and  tended  to  hold  “outside  production”  to 
a  natural  and  healthy  minimum.  Here  price-lower¬ 
ing  monopoly,  monopoly  earned  by  merit,  was  gained 
— monopoly  which  benefited  the  consumer.  And 
from  that  time  to  this  captains  of  industries  have 
been  forced  to  hold  their  j6bs  by  differentiating 
themselves  and  their  industries  from  the  less  efficient 
and  less  efficiently  managed  and  by  the  former  caus¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  yield  the  greatest  public  service  or 
product  at  the  smallest  adequate  price. 

Economies  in  Coal  Mining. 

In  the  coal  mining  industry,  as  already  intimated, 
consolidations  are  effected  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  economy  in  gettjpg  out  product.  The  unit  of 
operation  is  increased,  a  large  utilization  of 
machinery  is  permitted  and  the  unit  of  cost  reduced. 
This  result,  plus  a  fair  rate  of  profit,  spells  lower 
fuel  costs  to  the  manufacturing  industries  served  by 
the  coal  trade  and  lower  fuel  expenses  in  the  homes 
of  the  American  people.  Therefore,  governmental 
interference  of  a  regulatory  character  which  would 
in  any  manner  impair  the  processes  of  economy 
reached  through  consolidations,  working  agreements, 
etc.,  are  both  anti-social  and  anti-economic,  tending 


to  raise  rather  than  lower  the  prices  to  consumers. 

Right  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  precedent 
established  during  the  war  period  that  was  essential 
in  meeting  the  war  requirements,  but  which  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  reversed  if  sound  economies 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  coal  industry  and  the 
country  are  to  be  subserved.  The  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  in  fixing  prices  set  them  at  a  level 
determined  by  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  as 
applied  to  the  most  inefficient  mines.  The  outcome 
of  this  was  a  phenomenal  output  of  coal  with  which 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  extraordinary  situation,  the 
penalty  paid  by*the  nation  for  an  imperative  service 
being  the  difference  between  the  war  price  and  a 
true,  economic  price. 

As  Congress  gave  the  President  power  which  he 
exercised  during  the  war,  but  which  violated  every 
principle  of  democracy,  so  the  Fuel  Administration, 
in  order  to  meet  vital  war  needs,  was  permitted  to 
and  did  disregard  the  economic  laws  of  trade.  Now 
that  peace  has  come  and  readjustment  on  a  sound 
and  true  economic  basis  is  demanded  of  the  industry 
and  society,  the  correct  principle  of  the  automatic, 
democratic,  supply-and-demand  fixing  of  prices  on 
the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  as  applied 
to  the  most  efficient  group  of  mines,  able  to  meet 
the  social  and  industrial  requirements,  instead  of 
the  least  efficient  group,  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
penalty  exacted  in  the  stress  of  war  cancelled  with 
reference  to  all  future  production. 

The  need  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  war 
penalties  unnecessarily  exacted  in  times  of  peace 
breed  rebellion  and  protest,  and  rebellion  and  pro¬ 
test  eventuate  in  measures  like  the  Huddleston  Bill 
to  regulate  the  coal  industry,  now  before  Congress, 
which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  packing  industry 
in  the  equally  menacing  and  anti-economic  Kenyon 
Bill. 

The  Packing  Industry  Attacked. 

Turning  to  the  packing  industry,  the  first  of  the 
large  staple  industries  to  be  attacked  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  bugs,  we  find  the  “big  five”  packers  setting  an 
appalling  pace  in  the  organization  and  utilization  of 
economies  which  eliminate  waste  and  increase 
productivity,  but  for  which  dressed  beef  would  now 
be  selling  at  50  cents  a  pound.  It  has  been  ludicrous¬ 
ly  stated  that  bones,  intestines,  hides,  hair  and  other 
items  down  to  the  toenails  of  the  meat  animal  have 
been  worked  into  merchandise,  and  the  only  thing 
that  got  away  was  the  hog’s  squeal,  the  steer’s  moo 
and  the  lamb’s  blat — but  a  toy  manufacturer  finally 
came  along  and  corralled  them. 

In  point  of  functional  efficiency  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  an  industry  extant  which  can  match  that  of 
producing  and  distributing  animal  foods.  Not  only 
is  every  conceivable  by-product  recovered  and  made 
to  carry  its  share  of  the  industrial  burden,  but  the 
productive  machine  has  been  loaded  with  other  food 
products,  like  butter,  eggs,  grape  juice,  canned  fruit 
and  vegetables,  thus  making  every  unit  of  power 
capacity  of  the  machine  count,  thereby  reducing  the 
unit  of  cost  to  the  irreducible  level. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  this  has  been  done 
by  the  big  packers, — and  their  example  followed  by 
the  875  independent  packers  who  are  in  business  by 
virtue  of  an  efficiency  of  their  own  which  approxi¬ 
mates  that  of  their  rivals, — without  any  governmental 
compulsion,  one  is  led  to  wonder  why  the  public  have 
come  to  regard  the  packers  with  unfriendly  eyes,  and 
why  Senator  Kenyon  and  others  in  Congress  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  frame  bills  designed  to  place  the 
packing  industry  with  its  near-100  per  cent 
efficiency  record  under  hampering  government  regu¬ 
lations,  and  permit  other  primary  industries  to 
operate  free  from  such  blight  and  interference. 

While  this  discrimination  is  inexplicable,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  government  control  of  one  industry  like 
that  of  meat  packing  constitutes  a  threat  to  all  of  the 
principal  industries,  if  not  the  entire  range  of  indus¬ 


trial  and  commercial  activity.  I  place  coal  on  this 
list  as  No.  2  in  view  of  what  is  happening  in 
England. 

Four  Fundamental  Postulates. 

All  this  raises  the  query,  Whither  are  we  drift¬ 
ing?  Are  we  ready  for  Marxian  Socialism  or 
Lenine  Bolshevism?  Of  course,  the  answer  is,  We 
are  not — and  this  should  urgently  force  a  pains¬ 
taking  consideration  of  fundamentals  such  as  the 
true  functions  of  capital,  management  and  labor 
and  the  proper  rewards  due  them  and  the  public  out 
of  the  social  product  mutually  created.  Mature  and 
logical  consideration  of  the  fundamentals  yield  irre¬ 
sistibly  the  following  postulates : 

(1)  Labor  should  receive  a  living  wage,  plus  a 
margin  of  safety  that  will  reasonably  insure  those 
things  which  constitute  a  full  and  complete  life  and 
a  ripe,  contented  and  secure  old  age. 

(2)  Management  must  be  sufficiently  compensated 
to  draw  into  its  activities  the  best  brains  of  the 
world,  else  the  joint  net  product  of  capital  and  labor 
will  not  be  the  largest  attainable  and  both  will  lose. 
But,  thirdly,  and  as  important  as  the  other  two 
already  mentioned, 

(3)  Capital,  which  assumes  all  the  risks,  and 
without  which  neither  labor  nor  management  could 
be  employed,  must  with  equal  logic  be  adequately 
remunerated,  else  it  will  cease  to  function,  paralyzing 
the  entire  industrial  process  and  bringing  about 
economic  stagnation  and  death.  And,  finally, 

(4)  The  public  should  receive  the  best  products 
producible  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  cost, 
plus  a  fair  return  to  labor,  management  and  capital. 
This  changes  H.  C.  L.  into  R.  C.  L.,  the  R.  standing 
for  Right  rightly  determined. 

At  the  present  time  economic  stagnation  and  death 
reign  over  a  large  part  of  Em  ope.  The  industrial 
machinery,  delicately  adjusted  and  attuned  to  laws 
that  are  as  fixed  as  gravity,  has  been  ruthlessly 
shattered- — crushed — and  millions  of  men,  women 
and  little  children  are  starving',  and  many  millions 
will  starve  before  order  is  brought  out  of  chaos  and 
capital,  management  and  labor  again  knit  together 
in  economically  harmonious  relations,  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  processes  started  by 
which  each  of  the  first  three  factors  will  automatical¬ 
ly  and  naturally  receive  its  proper  food  and 
sustenance  and  be  kept  functionally  active,  yielding 
benefits  to  the  public,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least 
throughout  the  infinite  range  of  their  contact  and 
influence. 


Extends  Scope  of  Pennsylvania  Bureau. 

A  meeting  of  coal  operators  will  be  held  next 
Tuesday,  August  5,  in  the  office  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Compensation,  Rating  and  Inspection  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Harrisburg  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  organization  of  a  similar  bureau  for  coal 
risks  in  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Sproul  on  July  22  signed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  act  regulating  policies  of  insurance 
under  workmen’s  compensation  which  legalizes 
the  work  of  the  rating  bureau  and  applies  it  to 
mines  as  well  as  to  industrial  enterprises. 

Heretofore  the  rating  bureau  has  taken  no 
cognizance  of  mines.  The  question  to  be  de¬ 
termined  is  whether  the  work  required  by  the 
amendment  shall  be  done  by  a  separate  bureau  or 
whether  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  existing 
bureau. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
there  should  be  only  one  bureau. 


The  contemplated  Federal  inquiry  into  increasing 
coal  prices  is  giving  but  little  concern  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
fields.  The  National  Coal  Association,  it  is  said,  is 
very  willing  to  lay  before  the  Senate  committee  di¬ 
rected  to  make  such  an  investigation,  all  the  data 
and  information  available.  The  coal  operators  lay 
the  blame  chiefly  on  the  consumers,  who  were  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  impression  that  the  prices  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  during  the  war,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  abnormal  and  must  come  down. 
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AUTOCARS  ON  LONG  RUN. 


Two  Trucks  Leave  Washington  on  4,000-Mile 
Trip  to  San  Francisco. 

Starting  from  Washington  one  week  after  the 
transcontinental  army  convoy’s  tour,  the  Autocar 
Company  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  is  sending  over  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  route  its  new  3j4-ton  Autocar  model 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  standard  1J4  to  2-ton 
Autocars  with  the  120-inch  wheelbase. 

The  two  Autocars  left  Ardmore,  Pa.,  July  14  for 
Washington.  They  proceeded  from  there  to  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.  From  Chambersburg  their  route  fol¬ 
lows  the  Lincoln  Highway  through  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

From  Cheyenne  a  detour  will  be  made  to  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  and  Pike’s  Peak,  the  ascent  of  which 
both  trucks  will  make.  The  route  will  then  extend 
back  to  Cheyenne  and  from  there  via  the  Lincoln 
Highway  directly  to  San  Francisco.  From  there 
the  two  trucks  will  visit  the  various  Autocar  factory 
branches  in  California,  finishing  the  test  run  at  Los 
Angeles. 


This  run  is  purely  an  engineering  test  and  both 
trucks  will  be  loaded  to  capacity  at  all  times.  This 
3^4- ton  truck  has  already  covered  22,000  miles  and 
is  now  being  put  through  this  4,000  miles  trip  under 
the  severest  possible  conditions  as  a  final  test. 

This  new  314-ton  addition  to  the  Autocar  line  will 
not  be  available  for  distribution  before  the  first  of 
the  year.  It  is  equipped  with  a  four-cylinder  engine 
of  25.6  H.P.,  according  to  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers’  rating.  The  chassis  weighs  6,150  pounds 
and  will  be  furnished  with  an  optional  wheelbase  of 
120  or  144  inches.  Starting  and  lighting  systems  are 
also  optional. 

The  Engineers  of  The  Autocar  Company  who  will 
make  the  entire  trip  are  A.  B.  Cumner,  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  A.  K.  Brumbaugh,  of  Ardmore,  Pa.;  F.  J.  Gar¬ 
dener,  of  Baltimore,  and  George  Hay,  of  Ardmore, 
Pa. 


Successful  Government  Control. 

“I  presume  you’re  mighty  glad  the  war  is  over.” 
“Well,  I  don’t  jes’  know  about  dat,”  answered 
Mandy.  “  ’Cose  I’se  glad  to  have  my  Sam  back 
home  an’  all  dat,  but  I  jes’  know  I  ain’t  never  gwine 
t’  get  money  from  him  so  regular  as  I  did  while  he 
wuz  in  de  army  an’  de  government  wuz  handlin’  his 
financial  affairs.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


George  W.  Hawk  has  retired  from  the  retail  coal 
businss  at  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  conducted  a  yard 
for  34  years.  The  yard  has  been  taken  over  by 
William  and  Matthew  Korp. 


How  to  Keep  Motor  Trucks  on  the  Road. 

When  a  man  buys  a  motor  truck  he  usually  buys 
it  for  a  dual  purpose. 

He  buys  it  to  render  better  service  to  customers 
and  to  save  money.  In  order  to  save  money,  it  must 
be  kept  on  the  road,  for  an  idle  truck  will  not  be  a 
saving. 

The  best  method  of  doing  this  differs  with  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  businesses  and  with  local  conditions. 
Take  the  coal  business,  for  instance.  One  concern 
formerly  used  teams  to  deliver  coal  and  the  team 
would  stand  idle  while  the  driver  shovelled  the  coal 
out  of  the  wagon  into  the  bin.  Now  the  coal  is  de¬ 
livered  in  a  truck.  Then  it  is  dumped  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  by  means  of  an  automatic  dump  body,  and  an 
extra  man  left  to  shovel  it  into  the  bin.  Meanwhile 
the  driver  goes  back  after  another  load,  picking  the 
helper  up  later. 

In  this  way  the  truck  is  kept  moving  constantly, 
and  full  efficiency  is  produced. 


The  chronic  handshaker  often  has  a  knife  up  his 
sleeve. 


Suggests  Mixing  Oil  and  Coal. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  says  in  a  recent 
number  that  most  people  know  three  kinds  of  fuel, 
namely:  coal,  gas  and  oil.  By  combining  the  first 
and  last,  one  can  make  the  new  colloidal  fuel.  Finely 
powdered  coal,  like  anthracite  rice,  mixed  with  oil 
forms  a  fuel  suitable  for  seagoing  vessels  that  will 
make  a  great  saving  in  bunkering  and  add  to  the 
steaming  radius. 

Colloidal  fuels  must  have  in  addition  to  their 
bases,  a  stabilizer  to  prevent  the  solids  from  settling. 
In  this  they  differ  from  any  pressed  coal,  which  is 
made  from  the  same  materials,  but  in  proportions 
dissimilar.  If  oil  refiners  can  find  a  new  use  for 
their  residues,  it  will,  of  course,  be  a  great  thing  for 
both  land  and  water  engines. 

And,  should  the  western  lignites  and  other  low 
grade  coals  be  brought  into  larger  use  by  a  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  materials  now  considered  waste  around 
refineries,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  settle  the  cost 
question  in  territory  distant  from  mines  producing 
the  better,  higher  priced,  fuels. 

When  prices  for  soft  coal  were  as  low  as  sand 
or  gravel  taken  from  a  nearby  handy  bank,  many 
of  the  good  economical  things  discovered  by  the 
laboratory  were  thrown  in  the  discard,  but  cost  sav¬ 
ings  in  factories  both  large  and  small  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  fuel  and  its  use  can  no  longer  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  firemen,  but  concerns  a 
matter  that  appeared  to  all  those  higher  up. 

No  man  can  ever  be  popular  who  has  the  “I  told 
you  so”  habit. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

One  of  the  veteran  operators  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  field  writes  as  follows :  “I  congratulate  you  on 
the  Journal,  which  seems  to  me  is  fully  up  to  the 
very  high  standard  set  by  your  illustrious  father.” 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Association  was  held  in  Read¬ 
ing,  coincident  with  the  convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  association.  There  was  a  full  attendance 
of  trade  leaders  from  points  as  far  distant  as  Kansas 
City. 

An  industrial  map  of  New  England  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton  will  be  found  useful  by  eoal  men  interested  in 
that  section.  It  includes  a  complete  alphabetical  list 
of  industrial  towns  in  New  England,  with  their  prin¬ 
cipal  industries. 

Out  in  Pittsburgh  there  is  a  building  designated 
by  the  name  of  “Benedum  Trees.”  Probably  more 
than  a  few  have  wondered  how  that  name  origi¬ 
nated.  The  title  embraces  the  names  of  two  men 
who  in  a  recent  announcement  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co. 
were  stated  to  be  “the  world’s  pioneer  geologists  in 
oil.” 

If  we  in  the  United  States  are  to  go  through  the 
same  kind  of  fuel  trouble  as  is  now  harassing  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  day  of  even  discussing  the 
nationalization  of  the'  coal  mines  may  never  come 
here.  Instead  of  lessening  labor  troubles,  this  talk 
only  serves  to  make  the  leaders  more  inclined  to 
rule  or  ruin. 

News  from  Milwaukee  of  the  death  of  W.  H. 
Simpson,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
North  Western  Fuel  Co.,  of  that  city,  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  Chicago  trade  here.  Mr.  Simpson  was 
73  years  old  and  retired.  Two  sons,  Joseph  W.  and 
William  B.,  are  prominent  and  active  in  the  coal 
trade  at  the  present  time. 

We  continue  to  hear  criticism  by  the  retail  dealers 
as  to  the  pressure  upon  them  to  take  in  steam  coal 
for  which  they  have  little  or  no  use.  Some  of  them 
think  that  the  producers  should  be  satisfied  to  await 
the  toning  up  of  the  demand  for  steam  sizes  of 
anthracite,  which  seems  sure  to  eventuate  as  soft 
coal  becomes  scarcer  and  higher  in  price. 

The  effect  of  prohibition  on  the  coal  trade  has 
been  referred  to  many  times.  Here  is  a  new  angle 
on  the  situation :  A  suburban  paper  carries  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  roadhouse  property  extending  from 
a  main  highway  through  to  the  waters  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  which  is  now  offered  for  sale  as 
suitable  for  a  coal  and  lumber  yard. 

The  Legislature  of  Alabama  is  considering  a 
proposal  to  place  a  production  tax  of  five  cents  a 
ton  on  all  coal  mined  in  that  State.  At  a  recent 
hearing  on  the  subject  coal  men  asserted  that  Ala¬ 
bama  had  already  lost  business  to  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Virginia  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  tons 
annually,  and  that  the  proposed  tax  would  mean 
a  further  heavy  loss  in  tonnage. 

Under  the  heading  of  “The  Cooties  in  the  Coal 
Trade,”  The  Coal  Dealer  refers  to  odd  titles  that 
take  advantage  in  some  degree  of  well-known  trade 
names.  Attention  is  called  to  “Bernice  Pocahontas,” 
which  surely  seems  an  odd  combination,  since  the 
Bernice  operations  are  in  the  most  northerly  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pocahontas  mines  are  down 
pretty  well  towards  the  southerly  boundary  of  West 
Virginia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  location 
east  and  west. 

The  West  Virginia  Commercial  Bulletin,  launched 
at  Charleston  last  April  by  Wightman  D.  Roberts, 
has  been  consolidated  with  the  West  Virginia  Min¬ 
ing  News,  of  which  Mr.  Roberts  is  also  the  publisher. 
The  Commercial  Bulletin  was  devoted  particularly  to 
the  oil  and  gas  interests  of  the  State,  and  under  the 
new  arrangement  news  relating  to  that  branch  of 
the  fuel  industry  will  form  a  separate  department  of 
the  Mining  News,  which  has  heretofore  confined 
itself  to  coal  matters. 


Autocar  on  Coast  to  Coast  Run 
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BALTIMORE  NEWS  NOTES. 

Seems  like  war  days  to  have  some  mines  tell  mid¬ 
dlemen  as  at  present  that  “We  cannot  guarantee 
quality.” 

Bids  have  been  opened  here  by  the  Government 
for  a  35  foot  channel  dredging  to  the  Curtis  Bay 
pier,  to  enable  large  draft  vessels  to  take  on  full 
loads  of  coal. 

A  move  is  on  to  reorganize  the  Davy-Pocohontas 
Coal  Co.,  following  an  order  by  a  West  Virginia 
court  for  a  sale  of  properties  of  the  concern  in  the 
Pocohontas  field. 

Mine  owners  say  that  a  Congressional  probe  will 
only  prove  that  they  are  operating  at  but  a  small 


margin  of  profit;  wholesalers  and  retailers  say  the 
same — so  there —  Let  ’er  flicker  1 

Daniel  M.  Carl,  of  Cumberland,  has  been  named 
traffic  manager  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Mr.  Carl  served  as  a 
captain  with  the  36th  Engineers  during  the  war, 
previous  to  which  he  was  secretary  of  the  Upper 
Potomac  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

Charles  S.  Martin  has  been  selected  to  manage  the 
new  branch  of  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
established  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  Mr.  Martin  has  been 
with  the  firm  for  a  number  of  years  and  for  two 
years  past  has  been  in  the  Pennsylvania  field  for 
his  house. 


Car  shortage  is  very  pronounced  in  some  mining 
sections.  Word  from  the  Cumberland  gateway  is  to 
the  effect  that  embargoes  due  to  congestion  from 
the  shipping  strike  have  cut  the  forwarding  of 
empties  from  1,000  a  day  to  less  than  600,  and  oper¬ 
ators  are  clamoring  for  empties. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  where  the  residents  have  always 
felt  secure  in  “cheap  heating  coal,”  is  feeling  the 
H.  C.  L.  movement  in  this  respect.  Prices  on  Big 
Vein,  and  on  some  other  classes  of  coal  have  jumped 
50  cents  a  ton.  Even  small  vein  Tyson  and  outcrop 
is  selling  as  high  as  $5.25  on  pavements. 


Hope  is  a  good  asset;  but  it  isn’t  so  practical  as  a 
meal  ticket. 


RAIL  SHIPMENTS  OF  OHIO  COAL. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  tonnage  in  recent  years  of  several  of 
the  railroads  transporting  coal  from  Ohio  mines  to  various  destinations : 


Railroads. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Hocking  Valley  . 

2,588,174 

3,527,047 

5,539,045 

6,161,598 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  . 

818,762 

1,551,258 

2,868,579 

2,916,279 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  . 

1,691,054 

3,089,268 

3,003,987 

3,571,592 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie . 

1,702,131 

3,362,310 

3,442,566 

4,271,601 

Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling. . 

2,115,836 

3,843,397 

4,025,850 

4,670,417 

Zanesville  &  Western  . . 

659,783 

863,966 

1,609,007 

2,186,868 

Pennsylvania  Lines  . 

4,201,902 

7,470,873 

8,232,948 

9,035,148 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Southern-. . 

1,149,060 

1,356,373 

1,838,164 

2,246,002 

Marietta,  Columbus  &  Cleveland 

139,706 

131,645 

200,000 

Wabash,  Pittsburgh  Terminal  .. 

38,585 

303,314 

643,683 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  . 

357,134 

404,283 

513,227 

622,952 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton . 

168,113 

210,594 

292,864 

478,157 

P  &  W  Va  RR 

1,319,903 

p  &  n  COD)  RR 

463,118 

r  Xr  o  ('TO')  RR 

352,732 

F  V  RR  . 

104,570 

Total,  net  tons  . 

15,630,240 

26,114,328 

32,209,920 

38,400,938 

There  is  a  considerable  volume  of  coal  produced  at  mines  on  the  B.  &  O. 
S.-W.  RR.  and  the  C.  H.  &  D.  Ry.,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  table, 
which  represents  only  the  business  of  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Ohio  Coal 


Traffic  Association. 


ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 


SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes— and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it- 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ava 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va_  Ecclea,  W.  Va 


EQUITABLE  COAL  CO. 

Shippers  of 

BITUMINOUS  REGAL  COALS 

FOR  BUNKERING  AND  EXPORT 
SHIPMENT  OVER  ALL  PIERS 

Cable  Address :  Equicoal,  New  York 

No.  11  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


RIALTO  COAL  COMPANY 


General  Offices 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING  « 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Harrison  640. 


Pocahontas, 

New  River, 

Pennsylvania. 


Sales  Representatives  and  Shippers 

Campbell’s  Creek  Splint, 

Harlan  No.  7  Seam  Kentucky, 
Semi-Anthracite  Splint, 
Hocking 


Wabash,  7223. 


Franklin  County, 

Williamson  County, 
Indiana  No.  4  &  5 


# 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

James  Henchey  of  Welch,  W.  Va.,  was  among  the 
Monday  morning  arrivals  in  Chicago  this  week. 

F.  M.  Wattles,  treasurer  of  the  Interstate  C.  &  D. 
Co.,  has  been  spending  some  time  at  Cincinnati  this 
week. 

W.  F.  Nott  of  Galba,  Ill.,  was  among  the  coal 
dealers  who  visited  the  trade  in  Chicago  during  the 
past  week. 

Quin  Morton  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  a  Chi¬ 
cago  arrival  early  this  week  and  made  the  rounds 
of  the  trade. 

E.  M.  Platt,  president  of  Platt  &  Brahm,  has 
been  absent  from  the  city  this  week  on  business 
connected  with  his  firm. 

R.  Lowe  McKee,  president  of  the  J.  W.  Lowe  Co., 
has  taken  his  wife  and  infant  son  for  a  visit  to 
his  parents  in  New  York. 

B.  H.  Brahm,  of  the  Ogle  Coal  Co.’s  office  force, 
is  back  at  his  desk  after  spending  some  weeks  vaca¬ 
tioning  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Rollin  Stafford,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Atlas 

C.  and  C.  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  during  the  week,  en 
route  to  Milwaukee  on  business. 

A.  B.  Crane,  president  of  the  Linton  White  Ash 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  after  spending  some  time  at 
his  summer  home  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Ben  Tate,  manager  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Cincinnati,  was  a 
visitor  at  the  company’s  Chicago  office  this  week. 

Harry  M.  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  is  back  in  the  office  again  after  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  mingled  business  and  pleasure  in  the 
east 

W.  H.  Harris,  president  of  W.  H.  Harris,  Inc., 
went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  early  in  the  week  to  have 
a  business  visit  with  the  operators  whose  coal  he 
handles. 

J.  F.  Clark,  Iowa  representative  of  the  Mitchell  & 
Dillon  Coal  Co.,  passed  through  Chicago  this  week 
on  his  way  home  after  spending  his  vacation  at 
Ashland’  Wis. 

G.  F.  Stahmer,  president  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.,  started  Monday  afternoon  for  the  northern 
Wisconsin  lakes,  where  he  will  do  some  fishing  for 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

George  C.  Simpson,  general  sales  agent  for  the 
Spring  Creek  Coal  Co.,  is  back  on  his  job  after  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  spent  at  Havana,  Ill.,  at  the 
home  of  Frank  Reisch,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company. 

R.  C.  Whitsett,  president  of  the  R.  C.  Whitsett  C. 
&  M.  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  spent  at  his  company’s  property  at  Hazard, 
Ky.  He  says  the  mines  have  been  losing  time  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  cars. 

J.  H.  Weil  has  opened  up  a  coal  yard  at  Stewart 
avenue  and  Thirty-first  street,  recently  purchased 
by  him.  Mr.  Weil  was  formerly  with  Bunge  Bros, 
as  sales  manager  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  for 
ten  years  was  traffic  manager  for  the  Consumers  Co. 

Daniel  Boyle,  manager  for  the  Shurtleff  &  Peters 
Co.,  coal  dealers  at  Marengo,  Ill.,  was  in  the  city 
this  week.  He  says  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  who  for  several  years  has  been  speaker  of 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,'  is  now  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

Shippers  of  coal  from  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  dis¬ 
trict,  note  with  much  satisfaction  that  200,000  'tons 
of  coal  for  the  army  posts  in  and  around  Chicago 
will  come  from  the  Springfield  mines  this  year. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  coal  from  that  district 
has  been  contracted  for  to  supply  army  require¬ 
ments. 

Shippers  of  southern  Illinois  coal  say  the  demand 
has  grown  very  strong  this  week  for  domestic  and 
some  companies  are  six  weeks  behind  with  their 
shipments.  August  allotments  are  all  sold  up,  they 
say,  and  contracts  now  being  signed  are  for  Sep¬ 
tember  delivery,  as  the  coal  can  not  be  had  any 
sooner. 

The  W.  P.  Rend  Co.  has  just  let  a  contract  for 
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about  $50,000  worth  of  improvement  work  to  be 
done  immediately  at  screening  plant  of  the  W.  P. 
Rend  Collieries  Co.’s  mine  No.  1,  in  Franklin 
County,  Ill.  The  improvements  include  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  machinery  and  equipment  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  enable  the  company  to  show  perfection 
of  work  in  the  preparation  of  coal. 

George  H.  Doan,  treasurer  of  Golsen  &  Doan 
Coal  Co.,  is  back  heme  from  an  eastern  trip,  during 
which  hp  visited  the  anthracite  and  Pocahontas  fields. 
He  says  that  there  is  more  activity  and  the  general 
situation  in  the  east  is  apparently  better  than  the 
western  situation.  He  was  greatly  impressed  at 
Norfolk,  where  he  saw  the  heavy  coal  tonnage  going 
out  to  supply  the  Pacific  fleet,  before  its  de¬ 
parture. 

George  H.  Merryweather,  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  just  returned 
from  Toronto,  where  he  and  other  officers  of  the 
association  held  a  meeting  that  was  attended  by  the 
wholesale  merchants  of  Toronto.  The  Toronto  coal 
men  were  organized  and  joined  the  American  asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Merryweather  visited  Cleveland  on  his 
way  back  to  Chicago  in  the  interest  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

So  pleased  was  William  Mills,  of  the  William 
Mills  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  69th  St.  and  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
with  the  city  of  Reading  while  at  the  convention,  he 
immediately  decided  to  bring  Mrs.  Mills  on  a  trip 
the  following  Sunday  in  his  automobile  to  enjoy  the 
sights  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 

J.  N.  Vincent,  retail  dealer  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C., 
called  on  the  local  shipping  trade  this  week.  Mr. 
Walker  reports  the  retail  demand  especially  heavy 
in  the  South  for  the  larger  domestic  sizes  and  states 
that  conditions  are  very  similar  to  what  they  are 
in  this  section — plenty  of  orders  and  not  enough  coal 
to  fill  them. 

It  seems  now  that  the  rumors  in  connection  with 
the  city’s  big  retail  coal  business  are  beginning  to 
culminate  in  fact.  It  is  now  taken  for  granted  by 
some  that  stock  control  has  been  acquired  by  New 
York  parties.  It  is  reported  that  an  offer  has 
been  made  for  the  common  stock,  with  every  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  deal  will  be  consummated. 

Smith  Bros.,  Allegheny  Ave.  and  B  Sts.,  are  en¬ 
joying  one  of  the  busiest  summers  in  their  career, 
only  exceeded  by  last  summer.  They  had  really 
hoped  business  would  slacken  off  this  summer  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  rest  up,  as  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  get  a  little  touring  in  their  new 
cars.  It  looks  now  as  if  it  is  all  off  until  next 
year. 

Miss  Pearl  Abramson,  daughter  of  August 
Abramson,  proprietor  of  the  Crystal  C.  &  C.  Co., 
901  North  Front  street,  was  married  during  the 
past  week  to  William  Levick.  The  many  friends 
made  by  the  bride  while  engaged  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  her  father’s  office  wish  her  every  measure 
of  success,  and  that  this  is  already  coming  true  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Levick  is  also  engaged 
in  the  coal  business. 

M.  H.  Baskin,  who  for  many  years  successfully 
conducted  a  retail  coal  business  at  11th  &  Willow 
sts.,  has  removed  to  his  new  location  at  1215  Callow- 
hill  street.  As  his  new  location  is  also  in  the  Wil¬ 
low  street  district,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  retaining  all  of  his  old  trade,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  greatly  increased  facilities  will  give 
him  every  opportunity  for  expanding,  as  his  busi¬ 
ness  had  outgrown  the  yard  at  the  former  address. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  year  the  progressive  firm 
of  Hower  Bros.,  Merchantville,  N.  J.,  is  once  more 
complete.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  junior  member,  Chester  Hower,  from 
France,  where  he  spent  the  past  year  or  more  in  the 
Engineer  Service  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Still  wearing  his 
uniform  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  the  Read¬ 
ing  convention  and  is  now  prepared  to  take  up 
active  duties  upon  being  released  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  which  he  expects  within  the  next  few 
days. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

The  new  four-masted  schooner  Ida  S.  Dow  of 
Boston,  has  been  chartered  to  carry  coal  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  at  a  rate  close  to  $20 
a  ton.  The  Virginia  Dare,  of  similar  type  and  also- 
recently  built,  has  been  chartered  to  take  coal  to 
Italy  from  Virginia  at  $23  a  ton. 

The  Cross  Coal  Co.,  of  Andover,  has  inserted  in 
the  local  papers  an  advertisement  that  has  attracted 
much  attention.  Tt  says :  “Only  six  weeks  and  the 
‘frost  is  on  the  pumpkins.’  It’s  getting  toward  Fall. 
We  know  it  doesn’t  seem  so,  but  it’s  true.  Why  not 
make  this  the  coal  month  even  as  our  forefathers 
did?” 

James  J.  Burke,  eastern  manager  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Transportation  Co.,  and  formerly  identified  with 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  and 
the  Potter  Transportation  Co.,  has  been  promoted 
to  general  manager  of  the  Northern,  taking  up  his 
new  duties  Friday.  M.  Harris  takes  Mr.  Burke’s 
place  as  eastern  manager. 

The  large  fleet  of  coal-carrying  steamers  were 
among  the  very  first  craft  to  get  under  way  and 
clear  port  as  soon  as  the  strike  of  marine  workers 
was  settled.  No  time  was  wasted  either  in  getting 
the  coal  barges  and  their  tugs  under  way.  There 
were  many  of  these  tugs  and  barges  that  had  been 
tied  up  at  different  piers  or  anchored  down  the  mar- 
bor. 

Because  the  price  of  coal  has  gone  up,  instead  of 
down  as  expected,  the  Massachusetts  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Commission  has  declined  to  order  the 
price  of  gas  reduced.  The  test  came  on  the  Charles¬ 
town  company’s  service,  which  had  been  ordered 
reduced,  and  in  rescinding  that  order  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  request,  the  commission  has  set  a  precedent 
that  will  govern  all  others  in  the  State. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

J.  B.  McMurrich  of  Oswego  visited  his  Buffalo 
coal  office  this  week,  now  in  charge  of  his  son,  K. 

D.  McMurrich. 

There  was  a  short  strike  on  the  dock  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  but  the  men 
were  back  in  time  to  load  a  couple  of  steamers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days. 

Among  the  coal  men  who  looked  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  upper-lakes  standpoint  this  week,  was 
Adam  Gross  of  the  Gross  Coal  Co.,  Milwaukee.  He 
went  on  to  New  York  afterwards. 

E.  C.  Roberts  headed  a  fishing  party  that  made 
its  annual  trip  to  Long  Point  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  Lake  Erie  last  week.  The  catch  is  usually  limited 
to  so  many  fish  and  it  is  reported  that  the  limit 
was  reached  as  usual,  also  the  limit  of  a  good  time. 

The  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Bituminous  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  this  week  will  be  special  to  take  up,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Industrial  Traffic  Club  of 
Buffalo,  the  question  of  Niagara  frontier  switching 
charges.  These  bodies  will  appear  before  E.  H. 
Crolv,  New  York  Central  freight  agent,  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  as  chairman  of  the  Buffalo  District  Freight 
Traffic  Association.  The  complaint  is  that  coal  is 
charged  more  for  switching  than  anything  else,  both 
in  Buffalo  and  other  Niagara  river  towns,  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  $1.10  a  ton,  making  it  fairly  pro¬ 
hibitive.  President  Ward  of  the  Coal  Association 
has  already  presented  the  case  in  writing. 


Boston  Engineers  Make  Demands. 

The  Boston  hoisting  engineers  and  the  retail  coal 
concerns  are  in  a  deadlock  over  the  question  of 
shorter  hours  and  increased  wages  demanded  by 
the  men  and  refused  by  the  dealers,  so  that  the 
matter  now  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  with  a 
view  to  reaching  a  settlement.  Undoubtedly  this 
settlement  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

The  men  are  demanding  $40  weekly  wages  for 
a  44-hour  week,  instead  of  $33  for  the  present  nine- 
hour  day,  with  Saturday  afternoons  off  eight  months 
in  the  year.  Now  they  demand  Saturday  afternoons 
the  year  around. 
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Collieries  Company 

admiralty 

Jv  SMOKELESS 


THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  analysis  of  25  commercial 
shipments  of  ADMIRALTY  Smokeless  Coal  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  uniformity  of  ADMIRALTY  shipments. 
These  tests  were  made  from  specimens  selected  from  the 
barges — not  from  the  mines. 

Unusual  freedom  from  natural  impurities,  together 
with  the  greatest  care  in  mining  and  shipping,  place  AD¬ 
MIRALTY  at  the  pinnacle  of  American  mined  coals  and 
on  a  par  with  the  finest  grades  of  Welsh  coal. 


U.  S.  Government 
Analysis 

Moisture  2.6 
Ash  4.5 

Vol.  Matter  18.9 
Sulphur  .88 
Fixed  Carbon  76.5 
B.  T.  U.  14,921 


DMIRALTY 

COAL 


NEW  RIVER 
SMOKELESS 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 


Selling  Agents  for  New  River 

WESTERN  OFFICE  SHIPPING  OFFICES 

First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  Sun,  W.  Va. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


Collieries  Co.,  Executive  Office  120 

TIDEWATER  and  M.  C.  Piggott 

EASTERN  OFFICE  4  Lloyds  Avenue 

Arcade  Building  London,  E.  C. 

Norfolk,  Va. 


Broadway,  New  York  City 

W.  H.  Newman  South  America 

Trafalgar  Buildings  Chadwick,  Weir  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northumberland  Ave.,  25  De  Mayo,  158 

London,  S.  W.  Buenos  Ayres 
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U.  S.  to  Become  World’s  Chief  Coal  Exporter. 

This  Is  the  Conclusion  Arrived  at  by  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Which  Says  That 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  Cannot  Recover  Pre-War  Supremacy. 


The  United  States  seems  likely  to  become,  in  the 
near  future,  the  chief  coal  exporting  country  of  the 
world,  although  our  country  ranked  third  among 
the  coal  exporting  nations  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  Reports  from  Great  Britain, 
formerly  the  world’s  chief  coal  exporter,  indicate 
that  her  exportation  of  coal  in  the  year  ending  with 
June  are  but  about  one-half  that  of  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war,  while  our  own  coal  exports  have 
meantime  increased  over  25  per  cent,  making  the 
United  States  for  1918  a  close  second  to  Great 
Britain,  with  a  prospect  that  our.  total  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  opening  will  materially  exceed  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

Coal  exports  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  a 
statement  of  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
have  fallen  from  73,400,000  tons  in  1913,  to  approxi¬ 
mately  37,000,000  tons  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  June,  1919,  while  our  own  exports  which  were 
a  little  over  19,000,000  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1914 
were  nearly  26,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

Figures  showing  the  quantity  of  coal  entering  in¬ 
ternational  trade  in  the  year  prior  to  the  war,  as 
compiled  by  the  bank,  show  a  great  total  of  about 
160,000,000  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied 
74,000,000  tons,  Germany  35,000,000,  United  States 
22,000,000,  Belgium  6,000,000,  Japan  4,000,000,  South 
Africa  a  little  over  2,000,000,  and  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  about  2,000,000  each. 

British  exports  of  coal  averaged  prior  to  the  war 
about  70,000,000  tons  per  annum,  but  latest  advices 
from  that  country  show  that  the  steady  reduction  of 
output  which  has  characterized  the  war  period,  and 
especially  the  very  recent  years,  indicate  that  the 
total  production  from  her  mines  will  be  little  more 
than  her  normal  home  consumption,  and  that  at  the 
best  “the  Coal  Controller,”  according  to  the  London 
Economist  of  June  21st,  “cannot  assure  us  of  more 
than  23,000,000  tons  of  coal  for  export  for  the  12 
months  beginning  with  July  16,  1919,”  while,  as 
above  indicated,  the  total  for  the  year  ending  with 
July  was  but  about  one-half  that  of  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war. 

Germany  Eliminated. 

Meantime  Germany,  which  ranked  next  to  Great 
Britain,  as  a  coal  exporter  prior  to  the  war,  loses 
by  the  Peace  Treaty,  a  considerable  percentage  of 
her  coal  area,  and  according  to  recent  reports  from 
that  country,  will  probably  show  a  fall  off  of  50,000,- 
000  tons  per  annum  in  her  production,  and  as  her 
total  surplus  for  exportation  prior  to  the  war  was 
but  about  35,000,000  tons,  it  is  apparent  that  she  will 
have,  aside  from  that  which  she  must  supply  to 
France,  little  for  exportation. 

The  other  coal  exporting  countries,  after  con¬ 
sidering  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  are  Belgium,  whose  annual  export  of  coal 
amounted  to  about  6,000,000  tons;  Japan  about 
4,000,000  tons.  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  Australia, 
a  couple  of  million  tons  each. 

These  figures  of  the  fall  off  of  more  than  one- 
half  in  the  British  power  of  coal  exportation,  the 
elimination  of  German}'  as  a  coal  exporter  (except 
to  France),  and  the  extremely  small  quantity  which 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  other  than  the 
United  States,  can  supply,  seems  to  indicate  clearly 
that  the  United  States  will  take  its  place  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  coal  exporting  countries  in  the  fiscal 
year  upon  which  it  is  now  entering  and  remain 
permanently  the  world’s  great  coal  exporter. 

Even  with  the  fall  off  in  production  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  current  year,  following  the  return 
to  Europe  of  many  aliens  employed  in  the  coal 
mines,  our  output  for  the  year  will  probably  be 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  any  other  country 
of  the  world. 

The  “coal  reserve”  of  the  United  States — by  which 
is  meant  the  estimated  amount  of  coal  under¬ 


ground — is,  according  to  the  bank’s  statement,  based 
upon  figures  presented  by  the  International  Geologi¬ 
cal  Congress  of  1913,  about  20  times  as  much  as  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  practically  half  that  of  the 
entire  world,  while  the  fact  that  about  one-half  of 
our  coal  supplies  is  turned  out  through  the  use  of 
machines  for  mining,  as  against  about  one-fifth 
mined  by  machine  methods  in  our  chief  rival.  Great 
Britain,  adds  to  the  probability  that  the  United 
States  will  take,  and  permanently  maintain  its  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  coal  exporting  na¬ 
tions,  especially  now  that  it  has  a  fleet  of  its  own 
with  which  to  distribute  products  of  this  character. 


L.  M.  Breeden  Heads  New  Company. 

The  Northwestern  C.  &  C.  Co.  of  Chicago  has 
just  been  organized  and  received  its  incorporation 
papers  Monday,  July  28,  from  Springfield.  The  new 
company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $20,000,  fully 
paid.  The  incorporatprs  are  L.  M.  Breeden,  who 
is  president  and  treasurer,  and  G.  R.  Wolf,  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  Details  connected  with 
completion  of  the  organization  are  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  officers,  who  expect  to  have  the 
business  under  a  full  head  of  steam  next  week. 

Mr.  Breeden  was  formerly  and  for  nine  years 
general  western  manager  for  the  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co.,  whose  Chicago  office  was  closed  about  one  year 
ago,  when  it  was  zoned  out  of  this  territory.  Prior 
to  that  connection  Mr.  Breeden  operated  mines  in 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wolf  is  another  well  known  coal  man.  Fie 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Black  Diamond  as 
a  staff  writer,  and  more  recently  was  employed  by 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  of  Illinois. 

The  new  company,  it  is  announced,  will  handle 
nothing  but  the  highest  grades  of  coal  from  all 
fields.  The  office  of  the  company  is  located  in  the 
Old  Colony  building. 


W.  R.  Berry,  the  well-known  Hartford  coal  man, 
has  established  headquarters  at  the  iitanwix  Hotel, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  he  will  make  a  quite  a  stay, 
looking  after  the  purchase  of  coal  in  the  field  in 
the  interest  of  large  New  England  buyers. 


It  is  never  so  admirable  to  say  what  you  think 
as  to  think  what  you  say. 


CAR  POOLING  AT  ISSUE. 


Operators’  Committee  Fails  to  Advise  for  or 
Against  Continuation. 

.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
ciation's  committee  on  railroad  relations  the  most 
important  matter  that  came  up  for  consideration 
was  the  proposal  for  the  association  to  make  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  concerning  the  continuation  or  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Open  Top  Car  Pool.  The  com¬ 
mittee  seriously  considered  this  proposition  and 
arguments  were  made  by  components  of  the  pool 
because  of  the  advantages  in  its  operation. 

The  opponents  of  the  pool  made  able  arguments 
on  behalf  of  abolition  because  of  its  being  a  step 
toward  nationalization  and  destroyed  the  right  of 
private  Ownership  and  use  of  their  equipment. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  pointing  out  the  seriousness 
of  the  shortage  of  cars  and  asking  that,  in  the 
transition,  if  it  comes  about,  from  Government  op¬ 
eration  to  private  or  corporate  operation,  that  nothing 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  making  changes  in  a  radi¬ 
cal  manner  that  would  throw  the  transportation  of 
the  country  into  a  chaotic  state. 

The  committee  did  not  express  itself  either  for 
or  against  the  continuation  of  the  pool  arrangement. 

On  the  matter  of  assigned  cars,  the  committee  has 
prepared  an  amendment  to  the  Esch-Pomerene  Bill 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  if  en¬ 
acted  will  prohibit  the  roads  from  returning  to  the 
system  of  placing  assigned  cars. 


Be  Fair. 

It  often  appears  that  merchants  put  themselves  in 
an  unfavorable  light  by  refusing  to  take  back  goods 
at  anything  like  a  reasonable  figure.  There  has  re¬ 
cently  been  some  adverse  comment  relative  to  the 
packers’  attitude  in  refusing  to  take  back  canned 
goods  sold  to  the  Government.  Does  not  such  a 
policy  make  it  appear  that  the  goods  have  no  com¬ 
mercial  value?. 

There  was  recently  quite  a  tempest  in  a  teapot 
among  the  coal  men  of  a  certain  small  town  with 
reference  to  such  a  proposition.  At  one  of  the  army 
camps  now  being  given  up  there  was  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  stove  coal  which  was  offered  for  sale  to  the 
dealers  of  the  community.  Most  of  them  quoted  a 
few  cents  over  $2  per  ton,  although  manifestly  anth¬ 
racite  does  not  deteriorate  by  a  few  months’  ex¬ 
posure  and  the  coal  was,  as  the  advertisements  say, 
as  good  as  new. 

Another  dealer  boldly  bid  $5.60  for  the  coal,  and 
of  course  obtained  it.  He  has  been  doing  a  good 
trade  in  selling  same  at  $8.50,  which  is  about  a  dollar 
below  the  price  charged  by  the  other  dealers,  and 
while  he  has  practically  a  three  dollar  margin  to 
work  on,  his  neighbors  think  he  has  been  guilty  of 
some  great  offense.  But  wouldn’t  they  have  come 
into  the  profiteering  class  if  they  had  been  working 
on  a  margin  of  seven  dollars  a  ton? 

Such  things  as  this,  news  of  which  is  apt  to  be 
widely  spread,  are  very  apt  to  bring  the  trade  into 
disrepute  and  would  appear  to  afford  a  field  for  asso¬ 
ciation  officials  to  do  some  missionary  work. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  it  was  Major 
William  N.  Page,  president  of  the  Virginian  Rail¬ 
way  while  that  line  was  under  construction  from 
the  southern  West  Virginia  coal  fieurs  to  Hampton 
Roads,  who  suggested  the  Great  Lakes  style  of 
coal  loading  at  tidewater.  To  avoid  trimming,  he 
also  advised  the  building  of  colliers  with  open 
hatches,  similar  to  lake  ore  carriers,  for  use  in  trans¬ 
porting  coal  up  the  coast,  and  his  ideas  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  modern  type  of  coastwise  steamer. 
Major  Page’s  views  as  to  the  introduction  of  lake 
coal-handling  methods  at  tidewater  piers  were  not 
viewed  favorably  by  two  of  the  other  railroad  presi¬ 
dents  concerned  in  Hampton  Roads  shipments,  but 
both  have  since  been  following  the  lead  of  the 
Virginian. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 


Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 
EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St.  Reading,  Pa. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success.”  Watch  Our  Advertisements. 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  $  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEI  LINER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  EL  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


H.  H.  HEINER,  President  GEO.  H.  BARKER.  Vice-Pres. 

THE  MAYNARD  COAL  COMPANY 

“^SHIPPERS*  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Coal 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Superior  Coal  and  Dock  Company 


Docks:  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 


Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


PEERLESS  (SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.)  COAL 

Best  for  Domestic  and  Steam 
Correspondence  Solicited 

PEERLESS  COAL  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago, 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

George  M.  Dexter  has  recently  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Battery  Park  National  Bank. 

Edward  J.  Berwind  has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  Newport  Country  Club,  Newport,  R.  I. 

W.  T.  Coe,  manager  of  the  English  office  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  now  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  taken  up  his  duties  again. 

H.  C.  Matlack,  president  of  the  Matlack  Coal  & 
Iron  Corporation,  has  purchased  the  former  home  of 
Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo,  at  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago  and 
Norfolk  is  arranging  to  open  a  New  York  office  at 
11  John  St.,  with  Vice-President  Geo.  C.  Stokes  in 
charge. 

The  old-established  coal  yard  on  Kent  avenue, 
near  North  Second  street,  Brooklyn,  operated  for  a 
number  of  years  by  Ernest  H.  Meyers,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Hill  Coal  Co. 

John  Van  Doren,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Newark  Warehouse  Storage  Co.,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Central  RR.  of  New  Jersey,  is  now 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Port 
Morris  Industrial  Terminal  Co.,  located  on  the  East 
River,  between  139th  and  140th  streets. 

G.  J.  Davies  is  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Cory  Brothers  &  Co..  Cardiff,  during  the  absence 
of  T.  O.  Gunton,  who  has  returned  to  England  for 
an  extended  visit,  as  recently  noted  in  this  column. 
Mr.  Davies,  before  becoming  connected  with  this 
well  known  Welsh  firm,  was  engaged  in  business  in 
British  Columbia. 

George  B.  Marx,  manufacturer  of  the  popular 
side-discharge  coal  wagon,  expects  to  retire  from 
the  management  about  March  1  next.  The  business 
will  be  under  the  management  of  his  son,  William, 
and  with  the  experience  of  the  senior  Mr.  Marx, 
who  has  been  manufacturing  coal  wagons  since 
1875,  he  having  succeeded  his  father  who  established 
the  business  in  1859,  the  high  standard  of  the  Marx 
side-discharge  coal  wagon  will  be  maintained.  The 
wagon  is  popular  and  known  among  practically  all 
of  the  retail  coal  dealers  in  the  United  States  and 
as  the  junior  Mr.  Marx  has  had  years  of  experience 
in  connection  with  his  father  in  the  business,  trucks 
and  wagons  manufactured  at  this  plant  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

C.  B.  Wvnkoop,  president  of  the  firm  of  Cosgrove 
&  Wynkoop.  New  York,  was  in  Johnstown  on  busi¬ 
ness  this  week. 

Earle  Robinson,  formerly  of  this  city,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Ph’ladelphia  coal  brokerage  house,  visited 
here  this  week. 

M.  C.  Boyd,  local  representative  of  the  Alden  C. 
M.  Co.,  spent  the  early  part  of  this  week  in  New 
York  on  business. 

J.  Howard  Berry,  the  famous  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  athlete,  now  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Berry  &  Foote  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  coal  brokers, 
was  in  Johnstown  last  week,  looking  over  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  coal  field. 

Jacob  Hoffman,  Johnstown,  has  purchased  the  coal 
acreage  and  miffing  equipment  of  the  Kerr  Coal 
Co.,  located  in  the  Solomon  Run  district.  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  operates  a  mine  adjoining  the  purchased  prop¬ 
erty  and  will  consolidate  the  two  operations. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  of  the  Highland  Coal  Co. 
steps  were  taken  for  the  purchase  of  additional  coal 
lands,  joining  the  company’s  operations  in  Johns¬ 
town.  The  increase  of  the  capitalization  of  the 
company  fr<  m  $50  000  to  $100,000  was  authorized  by 
the  directors. 

Reports  from  Somerset  county  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  Cumberland  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  is 
handling  about  2  000  cars  of  coal  daily.  The  Fair¬ 
mont  region  is  loading  about  1,200  cars  a  day,  the 
Connellsville  and  Somerset  fields  about  600  and  the 
Georges  Creek  300  to  400  cars.  A  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  car  supply  is  reported. 


DEMURRAGE  HEARING  ENDED. 

Railroad  Officials  Testify  in  Case  Begun  by 
New  York  Association. 

The  hearing  in  the  tidewater  demurrage  complaint 
of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York,  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  Thursday,  after  having  been  adjourned 
from  Friday  of  last  week  until  Tuesday.  This  week’s 
sessions  were  devoted  largely  to  the  examination  of 
railroad  officials,  although  several  coal  men  testified 
in  rebuttal  on  the  last  day. 

Among  those  examined  was  H.  M.  Griggs,  general 
coal  and  Ore  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
at  Cleveland,  who  supervised  the  pooling  of  coal  at 
the  Great  Lakes  ports  last  year. 

J.  W.  Meredith,  general  superintendent  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  testified  as  to  the 
practices  of  the  anthracite  carrying  roads  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  handling  of  hard  coal  at  the  New  York 
harbor  loading  ports.  Mr.  Meredith  asserted  that 
the  present  demurrage  rules  are  not  too  drastic,  in 
his  opinion,  and  in  fact  he  expressed  himself  as  be¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  having  the  free  time  reduced  from 
five  days  to  two  days. 

Besides  contending  that  the  demurrage  rates  at 
North  Atlantic  ports  are  unreasonable  and  discrim¬ 
inatory,  in  view  of  the  lower  rates  in  effect  at  the 
lake  ports  and  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Secretary  Allen 
and  the  lawyers  representing  complainants  raised 
the  point  that  coal  shippers  doing  business  in  New 
York  halbor  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  be¬ 
cause  they  assume  certain  responsibilities  and  risks 
which  the  railroads  have  to  shoulder  in  the  case  of 
other  commodities. 

Coal  Men  Perform  Special  Service. 

Nearly  all  freight  consigned  to  New  York  is  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  river  by  the  railroads  which  bring 
it  to  the  New  Jersey  terminals.  That  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  imposed  upon  them  by  their  published  tariffs. 
Coal,  however,  is  an  exception,  and  the  carriers’  re¬ 
sponsibility  ends  when  the  cars  are  delivered  at  the 
piers.  The  shippers,  by  chartering  barges  and  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  movement  of  their  coal  from  the  piers 
to  destination,  perform  a  transportation  service 
which  does  not  devolve  upon  the  shippers  or  con¬ 
signees  of  other  freight  coming  into  New  York. 

For  this  reason,  the  complainants  in  the  present 
case  contend,  the  coal  men  should  have  the  benefit 
of  libera!  demurrage  rules,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
subjected  to  heavy  expense  when  loading  is  delayed 
by  causes  beyond  their  control.  It  was  brought  out 
at  the  hearing  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  demurrage  accruals  is  the  delaying  of  boats  by 
adverse  weather  conditions. 

Another  cause  is  the  irregular  delivery  of  cars  at 
the  piers.  The  cars  arriving  first  often  get  on  de¬ 
murrage  while  waiting  for  others  needed  to  complete 
a  cargo.  The  only  alternative  is  for  the  shipper  to 
unload  the  cars  as  fast  as  they  arrive  and  pile  up 
a  big  bill  for  boat  demurrage.  This  applies  to  an¬ 
thracite  as  well  as  to  bituminous  shipped  outside 
the  pools. 

The  case  of  the  association  was  ably  presented  by 
Messrs.  Allen,  Baker  and  Drayton,  and  confidence 
is  expressed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  will  order  the  rules  changed  and  the  refunding 
of  overpayments  already  made.  It  will  be  several 
weeks,  however,  before  the  Commission  announces 
its  decision. 


New  Anthracite  Mining  Company. 

The  Slocum  Hollow  Coal  Co.,  a  $50,000  corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  organized  at  Scranton  to  open  a  small 
anthracite  mine  in  the  southern  outskirts  of  that  city. 
The  principal  backers  of  the  new  enterprise  are  H.  C. 
Shafer,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Trust  Co.,  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  and  H.  L.  Williams,  head  of  Herbert  L.  Williams 
&  Co. 

The  tract  to  be  developed  is  known  as  the  old  Slo¬ 
cum  tract,  in  South  Scranton.  While  the  acreage  is 
not  large,  borings  have  revealed  coal  seams  of  work¬ 
able  size  and  it  is  believed  that  the  coal  can  be  mined 
profitably  under  present  conditions.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  get  the  work  under  way  in  the  near  future. 


New  Coal  Cars  Put  to  Work. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  turned  16,000  new  coal  cars  over  to  eastern 
roads  this  week.  These  were  built  during  the 
war  by  order  of  the  Government,  but  when  they 
were  ready  for  delivery,  none  of  the  railroads 
would  accept  them  at  the  prices  they  were  asked 
to  pay.  Most  of  the  cars  were  not  completed 
until  after  the  armistice  was  signed  and  there 
was  no  longer  pressing  need  of  new  equipment. 
In  fact,  most  lines  had  a  surplus  of  coal  cars, 
hence  their  officials  were  not  disposed  to  accept 
the  new  ones  at  war  prices. 

Even  now  they  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  the 
Railroad  Administration,  it  is  understood,  has 
consented  to  put  them  in  use  on  a  per  diem  basis. 
This  offer  proved  satisfactory  and  the  new  cars 
will  come  in  handy  at  this  time  when  coal  op¬ 
erators  on  most  eastern  bituminous  lines  are  be¬ 
ing  hampered  more  or  less  by  car  shortage. 


New  York  Golf  Tournament. 

By  invitation  of  J.  W.  Searles,  general  sales 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association 
held  its  midsummer  tournament  at  the  Essex  County 
Country  Club.  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday.  There 
were  about  25  members  in  attendance  and  in  view 
of  the  plea  ant  weather,  a  particularly  agreeable 
day  was  enjoyed.  A  large  round-table  dinner  party 
was  held  in  the  evening. 

N.  C.  Asha  m  had  the  low  morning  score,  80; 
and  A.  E.  Mettlach  had  the  low  afternoon  score,  79. 
H.  G.  Mettlach  was  low  man  for  the  day,  166;  H.  W. 
Ely,  second  low  score,  169. 

The  next  tournament  will  probably  be  held  at  the 
Apawamis  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  the  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 


HIGH  CLASS 

INVESTMENT 
OPERATING  COAL  MINE 

IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

It  is  necessary  that  we  sell  this  prop¬ 
erty  on  account  of  dissolution  of 
partnership.  Small  capital  outlay  with 
big  returns.  Act  quickly  on  this 
bargain. 

G.  H.  GETTY,  Receiver  Park  Bank, 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED. 


Will  buy  lease  and  equipment  of  operat¬ 
ing  mine,  producing  fifty  to  three  hundred 
tons  per  day  in  Pennsylvania,  Northern 
West  Virginia  or  No.  8  Ohio.  Give  detailed 
description,  seam  of  coal  and  particulars  of 
equipment  with  lowest  cash  price.  No 
Brokers.  Robert  Francis,  240  Oliver  Build¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

A  brand  new  three  ton  dump  body  coal 
wagon  made  by  J.  Kramer  &  Sons, 
Water  Street,  New  York,  Reason  for 
selling  wagon  too  high  for  our  pocket. 
Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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COAST 
TOWING 
FREIGHTING 
WRECK  INC 


TUGS  &  BARGES  owneB.by  me.  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  always  ‘TUNED”  up  for  basinets. 

GIVK  ME  A. RING.  TELEPHONE  8400-8661  BOWLING  GREEN 
Towing  and  Freighting  on  Long  UUnd  Sound  a  Specialty. 
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ACTORS’  FUND  DRIVE. 


L.  S.  Willard  to  Direct  Sale  of  Tickets  in 
New  York  Coal  Trade. 

Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  8  Bridge  street,  will 
direct  the  sale  of  tickets  in  the  New  York  coal  trade 
in  the  Actors’  National  Memorial  Campaign  which 
ends  on  December  5,  1919  (Actors’  National 

Memorial  Day)  in  special  performances  in  all  leading 
theatres  throughout  the  nation.  Scores  of  firms, 
comprising  both  retail  and  wholesale  dealers,  will 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Willard. 

When  discussing  the  situation,  Mr.  Willard  said 
that  the  executives  of  the  various  firms  in  the  coal 
field  were  conversant  with  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  stage  during  the  war,  and  were  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement. 

“I’ve  already  talked  to  hundreds  of  men,”  he 
stated,  “and  I  find  that  almost  without  exception 
the  leaders  in  the  industry  are  a  unit  in  behalf  of 
the  campaign.  All  those  approached  feel  the  same  as 
I  do,  that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  repay  the 
actor  and  actress  for  their  self-sacrificing  efforts  in 
behalf  of  a  speedy  victory  during  the  world  war.  I 
know  that  during  the  various  loans  we  were  forced 
to  call  upon  the  members  of  the  theatrical  profession 
repeatedly,  and  they  never  failed  us. 

“Forgetful  of  self,  they  worked  conscientiously  in 
the  interests  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  now  that  they  are 
voicing  an  appeal  to  save  from  dissolution  the 
Actors’  Fund  which  has  been  dispensing  charity  to 
the  needy  of  the  profession  for  years,  they  turn  to 
the  people.  It  is  only  just  that  they  should  do  this, 
in  that  their  record  has  been  one  of  service  in  the 
people’s  interest.  I  want  to  say,  also,  that  I  am 
expressing  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  practically 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  trade.” 

The  enthusiasm  of  leaders  in  the  coal  industry  is 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  prominent  men  through¬ 
out  the  country  who  have  been  approached  on  the 
subject.  Bankers,  lawyers,  judges,  educators,  social 
and  church  workers — in  short,  workers  in  widely 
different  fields  of  civil  endeavor — have  come  forward 
and  volunteered  their  services  in  order  that  the 
movement  may  be  a  success.  To  date,  28  State 
Governors  have  volunteered,  together  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  governors  throughout  the  nation, 
and  are  assisting  in  the  work  of  organizing  campaign 
forces  to  send  the  cause  along  at  top  speed. 

Sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  nation-wide  testimonial 
is  sweeping  the  country  like  an  avalanche,  and 
acocrding  to  Daniel  Frohman,  president  of  the 
Actors’  Fund  of  America,  present  indications  tend  to 
show  that  the  various  playhouses  participating  will 
be  sold  out  according  to  schedule  which  calls  for  the 
disposition  of  the  tickets  fully  a  month  in  advance 
of  the  date-  of  the  ceremonies. 


Mr.  White  Addresses  Miners. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  July  31.— “More  has  been 
gained  around  the  conference  table  than  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field  of  conflict,”  declared  John  P.  White, 
former  president  of  the  United  Miners  of  America, 
as  he  wrapped  a  wet  blanket  around  radicalism  in  a 
powerful  address  before  800  miners  at  Monongah, 
W.  Va. 

The  great  world  war,  he  said,  was  the  acid  test 
of  collective  bargaining,  which  he  asserted  is  always 
effective.  Strikes  are  the  last  avenues  of  escape. 

Mr.  White  urged  the  miners  to  remain  firm  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  its  constituted  authori¬ 
ties,  because  it  has  done  more  for  the  miner  than 
any  other  organization. 


Relative  to  matter  of  railroad  equipment,  quite 
frequently  referred  to  nowadays,  might  mention  that 
we  have  recently  noticed  on  one  of  the  leading  coal 
carrying  lines  a  number  of  cars  laid  up  on  a  side 
track  remote  from  any  repair  shop  facilities.  These 
had  had  their  draft-rigging  so  damaged  that  they 
had  to  be  hauled  to  their  place  of  repose  tied  to¬ 
gether  with  ox-chains,  which  were  still  in  place 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  report  from  Paris  says  that  steamships  sailing 
from  Havre  to  New  York  are  delayed  by  lack  of 
coal,  and  may  travel  halj  speed  to  economize  fuel. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  opened  bids  on  July 
30  for  furnishing  from  250,000  to  500,000  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  during  the  coming  year,  for  use  on  its  oil¬ 
burning  steamers. 

The  Northern  New  York  Coal  Co.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  merged  with  the  Marcy-Buck  Co.  of 
that  city.  The  two  corporations  had  previously  been 
under  the  same  control. 

The  schooner  Rebecca  M,  bound  from  New  York 
to  Freeport,  L.  I.,  with  a  cargo  of  anthracite,  ran 
aground  near  the  latter  place  last  Saturday  and 
went  to  pieces  shortly  afterwards. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  international  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  been  granted 
a  four  months’  leave  of  absence,  owing  to  poor 
health.  His  duties  have  been  assumed  by  Vice- 
President  John  L.  Lewis. 

Ireland  is  the  latest  country  to  enter  the  market 
for  American  coal.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  announces  it  has  an  inquiry  for 
10,000  tons  for  the  best  quality  bituminous  coal, 
quotations  being  desired  c.  i.  f.  an  Irish  port. 

The  statement  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  organized  several  years  ago  by  the 
retail  association  of  New  York  State,  shows  that  on 
June  30,  1919,  the  net  assets  amounted  to  $74,497.49, 
while  the  liabilities  and  reserves  were  $37,168.79, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $37,328.70. 

The  eastern  railroads  are  evidently  beginning  to 
stock  up  in  earnest.  It  is  stated  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  preparing  to  place  half  a  million  tons  of 
coal  in  ground  storage  between  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  that  will  be 
laid  down  on  the  other  divisions.  The  Reading  is 
making  similar  arrangements,  and  presumably  other 
systems  are  also  building  up  their  reserve  supplies, 
the  accumulation  being  well  advanced  in  some  cases. 

Although  operators  representing  90  per  cent,  of 
the  anthracite  tonnage  are  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  retail  trade  with  reference  to  shipments  to  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  and  other  irregular  outlets  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  it  was  recently  announced  that  10  per  cent, 
seemed  to  be  uncontrollable.  Surely  this  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  rather  hard  to  understand  nowadays,  when 
co-operation  and  the  benefits  of  association  work 
are  so  generally  recognized.  In  some  of  the  small 
towns  of  Pennsylvania  the  difficulties  seem  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  notable.  It  is  said  that  Columbia  got  40 
cars  in  the  course  of  three  months  for  distribution 
direct  to  consumers. 

The  news  that  comes  to  hand  relative  to  prison 
abuses  in  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  develop  under 
government  supervision  when  the  censorship  veil  is 
as  close  as  it  was  last  year.  Surely,  we  do  not  want 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
allowing  patriotism  to  descend  to  the  maudlin  basis 
which  concedes  that  everything  done  by  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  politicians  who  constitute  “the  government”  is 
right.  We  all  had  to  curb  our  criticisms  last  year, 
but  under  peace  conditions  it  is  worth  while  ta 
remember  that  in  a  democracy  the  people  have  the 
right  to  know  what  is  going  on  and  pass  judgment 
upon  it. 

The  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  is  planning  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  at  its  anthracite  operations  in 
the  Schuylkill  region.  The  most  important  single 
undertaking  along  this  line  will  be  at  Mount  Carmel, 
where  a  new  steel  and  concrete  breaker  will  be 
erected  to  handle  the  output  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Richards  collieries,  which  now  have  separate  break¬ 
ers.  A  900-foot  six-compartment  shaft  will  also  be 
sunk,  through  which,  the  coal  produced  in  both  col¬ 
lieries  will  be  hoisted  to  the  surface.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  project  it  will  be  necessary  to  drive 
several  long  connecting  tunnels.  It  is  said  that  the 
company  expects  to  spend  about  $4,000,000  on  im¬ 
provements,  there  and  elsewhere. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 


Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  summer  season  to 
institute  a  number  of  improvements  at  the  plant  of 
the  Winding  Gulf  Colliery  Co.  at  Winding  Gulf. 

Within  a  short  time  the  Pulaski  Iron  Co.  will 
begin  work  on  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  in  the  No.  3 
and  No.  4  seam  of  Pocahontas  coal  near  Eckman. 


There  has  been  a  resumption  of  operations  at  the 
mines  of  the  Brady-Thacker  Coal  Co.,  near  Cedar 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 

The  H.  C.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  a  new  concern  with 
headquarters  at  Charleston  which  will  operate  in 
the  Kanawha  field.  Its  organizers  are  W.  S.  Holmes, 
W.  D.  Cochrane,  A.  C.  Orcutt,  Homer  Wiseman  and 
W.  A.  Todd,  all  of  Charleston. 


Clinch  Valley  coal  fields  are  undergoing  further 
development,  two  more  companies  recently  having 
begun  the  production  of  coal  in  the  valley.  One  is 
the  Richlands  Coal  Corporation,  which  is  operating 
near  Richlands,  and  the  other  is  the  Carnaday  Coal 
Co.,  also  operating  near  the  same  place. 

Another  new  company  which  will  operate  in  the 
Harrison  County  field  is  the  Cartright-Cornog 
Collieries  Co.  which  has  just  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  Among  those  interested  are  H. 
B.  Carnog,  of  Philadelphia;  H.  M.  Sife,  of  Beaver- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  W.  I.  Shipplet,  P.  W.  Bailey  and  C. 
Freeman,  all  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

While  progress  is  being  made  by  scale  committees 
representing  the  operators  and  the  miners  of  the 
New  River  field  which  resumed  their  conference  in 
Charleston  early  last  week,  nevertheless  the  com¬ 
mittees  have  not  finished  their  labors.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  wages  as  the  check-off  system 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  bone  of  contention. 

The  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  for  the  use  of 
miners  at  Mabie,  in  the  Randolph  field,  and  opened 
for  their  use  last  week,  represents  the  interest  of  a 
trinity  of  companies  in  their  employes.  The  West 
Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  J.  B.  Jenkins  Coal 
Co.  and  A.  Spates  Brady,  all  three  companies  being 
under  agreement  to  maintain  the  building,'  which  is 
equipped  most  completely. 

Preparation  is  being  made  by  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  general  offices  at  Elkins,  to 
complete  an  expansion  of  operations  started  before 
the  armistice  was  signed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
company  will  soon  have  ready  for  operation  its  new 
No.  12  plant  near  Bower,  on  the  Coal  &  Coke 
Railway,  where  a  large  and  well-equipped  tipple  is 
nearing  completion.  Work  is  also  going  forward  on 
the  company’s  new  No.  8  plant  near  Norton. 


More  Out  Than  In. 

As  stated  in  our  issue  of  July  12,  for  many  months 
past  we  have  been  publishing  details  of  immigration 
returns,  realizing  the  importance  of  this  information 
to  the  trade,  and  now  in  addition  to  the  significance 
of  these  figures  being  recognized,  we  find  that  the 
details  of  emigration  are  attracting  attention. 

We  give  below  official  data  carried  forward  an¬ 
other  month  relative  to  the  number  of  persons  leav¬ 
ing  the  country,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has 


that  the  number  going  out  exceeds  the  number  com- 

mg  in: 

Emigration,  1919. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

January  . 

.  6,384 

1,715 

8,099 

February 

.  9,338 

1,672 

11,010 

March  . . 

.  13,363 

2,656 

16,019 

April  . . . . 

.  14,668 

2,535 

17,203 

May  .  . . . 

.  14,679 

3,121 

17,800 

Arrivals 

for  same  period  were 

Immigration 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

January  . 

.  5,898 

3,954 

9,852 

February 

.  6,800 

3,786 

10,586 

March  . . . 

.  8,684 

5,421 

14,105 

April  .  . . . 

6,389 

16,860 

May  . 

6,045 

15,093 

Such  a 

condition  is  unprecedented. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


Apprehensive  of  some  unusual  develop¬ 
ments  we  qualified  our  remarks  of  last 
week  \vith  a  proviso  that  “no  especially  un- 
favorableconditions  develop  at  the  mines,” 
and  intimated  that  such  is  the  unsettlement 
in  the  labor  world  at  large  that  one  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a 
flare-up.  This  week  we  have  word  of  a 
convention  of  the  miners  being  held  in 
Cleveland  next  month,  with  a  joint  session 
of  miners  and  operators  to  follow  soon 
after ;  just  as  soon  as  the  miners  have  de¬ 
cided  what  they  want  to  ask  for.  This  brings 
closer  to  a  focus  the  labor  situation  in  the 
bituminous  fields  and  shows  how  well 
founded  was  the  advice  of  the  bituminous 
operators  to  buy  early. 

Another  flare-up  has  come  in  the  demands 
made  by  the  railroad  men  fo.r  unusual  com¬ 
pensation  and  unusual  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment.  With  local  disturbances  such  as 
street-car  strikes  in  various  cities  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  general  features  of  the  situation, 
no  one  has  the  opportunity  to  forget  that 
the  labor  situation  is  a  serious  one  and  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  labor 
questions  have  been  handled  in  Washington, 
there  is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  as  to  the  developments  of  the  near 
future.  The  shopmen’s  strike  is  already 
under  way  and  is  having  a  serious  effect  on 
more  than  a  few  roads.  Press  dispatches 
tell  of  all  of  the  western  end  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  being  tied  up  because  of  de¬ 
velopments  resulting  from  this  and  every¬ 
one  shipping  extensively  realizes  the  state 
of  disrepair  prevailing  with  regard  to  the 
equipment  of  most  railroads.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  more  repair  .work  rather  than 
less  is  urgently  needed. 

Naturally  with  all  these  circumstances 
indicating  the  stringency  of  the  situation 
the  desire  to  have  coal  on  hand  increases 
and  the  market  in  general  can  now  be  re¬ 
ported  as  tighter  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  in  the  past  six  months.  So  far  as 
bituminous  is  concerned,  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  car  situation.  The  available  number 
of  men  has  decreased,  of  course,  but  as  there 
was  a  surplus  of  labor  in  certain  fields  only 
a  very  few  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of 
earlier  times,  there  are  still  enough  avail¬ 
able  to  load  all  the  cars  that  can  be  had  and 
more,  too,  on  some  roads.  Considering  that 
we  have  entered  the  month  of  August  and 


that  the  crop  movement  is  far  from  its 
maximum,  it  is  easy  to  realize  that  the  rail¬ 
road  service  is  one  of  the  critical  points  of 
the  coal  trade.  With  such  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  criticism  of  Government  control 
as  now  exist  with  respect  to  railroad  ser¬ 
vice,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  further  extend  same  and,  in  fact,  to 
develop  it  into  actual  ownership  'of  the 
roads,  will  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
people  at  large,  however  much  the  plan  will 
appeal  to  those  who  see  therein  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  their  own  emolument  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 

Despite  the  unsettled  labor  situation, 
comment  concerning  the  industrial  world  at 
large  tells  of  a  healthy  condition  therein  pre¬ 
vailing.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  goods 
from  a  world  that  has  experienced  five  years 
of  warfare,  that  great  quantities  of  nearly 
all  material  can  be  sold  regardless  of  how 
high  the  price  may  be.  Present  prosperity 
and  prospective  improvement  is  the  tenor  of 
comment  in  many,  if  not  all,  lines  and, 
naturally,  coal  is  being  called  for  in  view  of 
these  circumstances. 

The  Down  East  situation  still  continues 
rather  different  from  that  of  the  country  at 
large.  As  for  weeks  past,  it  is  characterized 
as  spotty.  Some  of  the  very  largest  consum¬ 
ers  are  placing  orders  for  large  tonnage 
with  little  question  as  to  price.  Some  have 
already  been  filled  up  with  new  coal  despite 
all  we  have  heard  for  months  past  with  re¬ 
gard  to  little  movement  Down  East,  while 
in  a  few  cases  there  is  still  reference  made 
to  stock  on  hand.  These  instances  must  be 
limited  in  number  and  seem  to  be  quoted  to 
an  undue  extent  by  those  who  rejoice  in 
having  a  sad  tale  to  tell.  It  may  probably 
be  traced  back  to  the  fact  that  certain  con¬ 
cerns  working  on  war  orders  last  year  re¬ 
ceived,  as  was  perhaps  their  due,  a  very 
large  tonnage  of  coal.  When  they  suspended 
that  line  of  work  and  instead  of  working 
triple  shifts  worked  only  8  hours  a  day,  if 
they  did  not  shut  down  altogether,  naturally 
the  duration  of  their  coal  supply  was  much 
extended  and  their  supplies  which,  in  the 
first  instance  were  large,  became  excessive 
under  the  present  day  conditions. 

That  soft  coal  is  to  be  scarce  and  relative¬ 
ly  high-priced  is  firmly  believed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  operators  whose  indisposi¬ 
tion  to  contract  for  large  tonnages  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  trade.  Not  only  is 


the  home  market  stronger  now  but  export 
inquiries  come  to  hand  in  large  volume.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  which  for  years  had  so  excellent  a 
supply  of  smokeless  coal  at  low  prices,  now 
complains  that  the  movement  to  tide  of  ex¬ 
port  and  bunker  business  during  the  past 
week  practically  starved  that  section  and 
while  we  all  realize  that  the  foreign  business 
actually  going  to  offshore  points  will  be  a 
very  small  percentage  of  our  tonnage  for 
years  to  come,  it  is  an  old  story  in  the  coal 
trade  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  extra 
demand  tones  up  the  market  and  this  small 
percentage  we  can  count  on  the  export  trade 
furnishing,  with  a  good  prospect  that  it  will 
be  a  much  larger  percentage  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  shipping  and  financial  arrangements 
are  gradually  worked  out. 

The  average  tonnage  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  per  working  day  recorded  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  continues  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  previous  week,  on  a 
level  high  above  the  figures  of  May  and 
June  when  the  upward  trend  became  notice¬ 
able.  The  production  of  soft  coal  is  now,  in 
fact,  practically  as  high  as  it  has  been  at 
any  time  this  year,  being  very  close  to  the 
high  point  reached  on  January  11th,  from 
which  time  there  was  such  a  marked  de¬ 
cline  to  the  low  point  of  April  5th.  That 
drop,  great  as  it  was,  in  a  measure,  was 
seasonable,  for  the  records  of  the  past  show 
that  the  first  week  in  April  always  records 
a  low  tonnage,  with  an  increase  developing 
week  by  week  as  the  new  season  advances. 
Now  we  are  up  to  a  point  practically  even 
with  the  1917  production  and  if  there  is  no 
falling  off  this  month,  such  as  often  happens 
in  August  on  account  of  short  water  supply 
and  other  hot  weather  conditions  at  the 
mines,  we  shall  be  close  to  the  1918  figures 
in  the  course  of  the  next  three  weeks,  for 
there  was  quite  a  drop  in  the  middle  week  of 
August  last  year  and  the  year  before  also. 
But  even  continuing  on  the  present  basis  we 
shall  cross  the  charted  line  for  1917  and  1918 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  granting  no 
further  falling  off  in  railroad  faclities,  it 
should  be  feasible  to  continue  to  get  out  an 
amount  of  coal  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  comparing  favorably  with  the  outputs 
of  1917  and  1918,  for  in  both  years  the  ton¬ 
nage  fell  off  materially  from  the  high  points 
as  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 

There  is  little  new  to  be  said  concerning 
the  anthracite  trade.  A  strong  demand  for 
the  domestic  sizes  is  now  an  old  story.  All 
producers  are  working  at  top  speed  to  fill 
same  and  they  now  have  the  added  advant¬ 
age  of  an  improvement  in  the  small  coal 
situation.  One  house  after  another  reports 
a  better  demand  for  the  steam  sizes  and  with 
the  fall  season  appraching  they  no  longer 
constitute  the  problem  that  they  formerly 
did.  In  fact,  the  leading  interests  in  the 
trade  are  giving  more  thought  to  the  general 
features  of  the  industry  than  they  are  to 
matters  of  current  sales  and  traffic.  All  are 
against  any  policy  that  seeks  to'  obtain  tor 
sales  of  domestic  coal  all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear.  Such  a  course  is  declared  injurious  to 
the  entire  trade  and  although  only  a  small 
tonnage  is  controlled  by  those  who  seek  the 
utmost  possible  return,  the  effect  is  notice¬ 
able  far  and  wide.  Many  dealers,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are  prompted  to  quote  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  one  car  at  a  premium  as  a  reason 
for  advancing  retail  prices  on  their  entire 
sales  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  public  at 
large  is  only  too  prompt  to  make  complaint 
of  the  prices  paid  for  their  fuel. 
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Trade  Conditions  in  New  York. 

Big  Middle  Houses  Are  All  Opposed  to  High  Premiums  on  Anthracite  Domestic  Sizes — 
Bituminous  Prices  Continue  to  Edge  Along  on  Upward  Trail. 


The  anthracite  market  continues  very  tight 
so  far  as  the  domestic  sizes  are  concerned, 
although  there  has  been  some  noticeable  easing 
in  the  call  for  steam  sizes.  No.  1  buckwheat 
continues  to  be  marketed  at  about  $3,  with 
some  tonnage  going  at  varying  figures  up  to 
$3.40;  No.  2  is  quoted  on  a  price  range  of 
$2.25  to  $2.75,  while  the  No.  3  basis  is  $1.25 
to  $2.25.  There  is  naturally  a  more  urgent 
call  from  retailers  in  all  sections  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  advances,  and  it  is  realized  that 
the  first  winter  ordering  is  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  retail  trade 
has  been  accustomed  to  anticipate  September 
1  as  the  official  opening  of  the  season  of 
activity,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  just  how  much  new  business  is  still 
to  be  booked. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  there  has 
been  very  little  duplicating  of  orders  at  re¬ 
tail,  less  than  usually  accompanies  a  tight 
market  situation,  and  the  belief  is  expressed 
in  wholesale  circles  that  practically  all  of  the 
business  now  carried  on  the  retailers’  books 
constitutes  actual  requirements.  With  ship¬ 
ments  already  about  9,000,000  tons  behind 
the  shipments  last  year  up  to  this  time,  and 
with  labor  shortage  absolutely  limiting  pro¬ 
duction  to  present  proportions,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  anything  but  an  intense  situation  de¬ 
veloping  later  on. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  much  comment 
is  heard  with  reference  to  the  unscrupulous 
profiteering  by  jobbers  who  are  charging  all 
the  way  up  to  $1.50  premium  on  the  domestic 
sizes,  and  while  it  is  recognized  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  tonnage  passing  through  such 
channels  is  perhaps  no  more  than  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  effect  is 
widespread.  As  with  a  fish  that  is  only  one 
per  cent,  bad,  the  whole  is  quite  apt  to  be 
condemned,  and  it  is  pointed  out  by  large 
middle-houses  which  are  keeping  their  pre¬ 
miums  to  war-time  levels  or  below,  the  high 
prices  being  chavrged  in  some  quarters  are 
quite  apt  to  bring  about  Government  interfer¬ 
ence  that  will  later  kill  the  goose  of  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  operators  that  are  shipping  their 
coal  through  reckless  courses.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  difficult  to  get  as  high  as  $1.50  pre¬ 
mium,  particularly  down  in  Maine  and  other 
distant  points,  the  evil  is  difficult  to  remove 
but  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  smaller 
operators  will  themselves  remove  the  cause. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  of  the 
bituminous  situation  during  the  past  week  is 
the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  operators  to 
accept-  contracts  for  'future  deliveries.  The 
outlook  is  so  fraught  with  uncertainties,  the 
seriousness  of  which  grow  more  evident  each 
day,  that,  sellers  can  see  no  advantage  in 
tying  up  future  production.  With  the  in¬ 
creasing  call  for  coal  from  all  sections,  with 
the  single  exception  of  New  England,  and 
the  short  car  situation  at  the  mines  along 
practically  all  of  the  roads,  it  must  be  agreed 
that  the  condition  today  is  tighter  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  situation  has  been  reflected  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  in  a  further  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  mine  prices  from  15  to  20  cents  on 
the  ordinary  grades,  with  high  grade  gas 


coals  stepping  even  further  ahead  of  that 
pace.  For  instance,  high-grade  gas  mine- 
run  jumped  from  a  range  of  $2.35  to  $2.50 
to  a  range  of  $2.75  to  $2.90,  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  tonnage  going  mostly  at  the  higher 
figure.  Slack  moved  up  25  cents. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  very  little 
coal  is  moving  at  the  new  high  range  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  the  tight  car  situation 
came  along  just  after  considerable  business 
had  been  booked  as  a  result  of  the  “Buy 
now  propaganda.  Consequently,  a  good 
deal  of  this  business  still  remains  on  sellers’ 
books  awaiting  delivery,  and  this  coal  will  be 
moved  off  before  the  later  orders  taken  at 
the  higher  prices  come  up  for  delivery.  There 
has  been  very  active  inquiry  for  export  coal 
and  this  has  tended  further  to  convince  sell¬ 
ers  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  con¬ 
tracting  ahead.  Sellers  at  Hampton  Roads 
will  not  quote  two  days  ahead,  talking  busi¬ 
ness  only  when  the  buyer  has  his  vessel  ready 
to  take  on  the  tonnage. 

The  demand  is  very  insistent  at  line  points, 
and  consequently  the  mine  prices  reflect  even 
greater  strength  than  do  the  ports.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  very  little  coal  available 
at  tide,  what  little  surplus  tonnage  there  is 
here  and  there  bein£  picked  up  promptly. 
Railroads  are  commencing  to  do  a  little 
stocking  on  their  own  account,  notably  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  will  be  considerably 
more  done  in  that  direction  from  this  time 
forward.  There  is  some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  position  in  which  New  England 
is  at  the  present  time,  and  while  most  sellers 
report  a  very  apathetic  condition,  others  say 
that  certain  big  buyers,  like  the  paper  mills, 
are  commencing  to  feel  out  for  coal,  not 
questioning  the  price  but  seeking  prompt  de¬ 
liveries.  With  the  largest  buyers  at  last 
showing  some  apprehension  the  smaller  ones 
may  be  expected  to  follow  in  line  soon. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 


handled  over  all  the 

railroad  coal 

piers  in 

New  York  harbor  for 

several  weeks 

past : 

Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

June  5-11  . 

5,838 

June  12-18  . 

. . .  5,884 

5,510 

June  19-25  .  . . 

.  .  .  6,250 

5,789 

June  26- July  2 . 

5,239 

Tuly  3-9  . 

. . .  4,889 

4,937 

July  10-16  . 

.  . .  6,096 

5,060 

Tulv  17-23  . 

.  . .  5,632 

5,262 

July  24-30  . 

. .  .  6,001 

6.006 

July  31 -Aug.  6 . 

. . .  6,108 

6,419 

No  More  Pennsy  Coal  at  Curtis  Bay. 

The  transshipment  over  Curtis  Bay  pier  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  cargo 
shipments  of  bituminous  coal  originating  at  mines 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Lines, 
has  been  discontinued. 

In  future,  cargo  shipments  of  bituminous,  and  all 
other  shipments  of  bituminous,  anthracite  coal  and 
coke  originating  at  mines  or  ovens  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Lines,  when  for 
transshipment  by  water  through  the  Port  of  Balti¬ 
more,  will  be  handled  over  Canton  pier  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Lines,  to  which  pier  ship¬ 
ments  should  be  specifically  consigned. 


COLUMBUS  DEMAND  BRISK. 


Car  Shortage  Getting  Serious — Prices  Firm — 
Retail  M,arket  Improves. 

The  car  shortage  in  southern  and  southeastern 
Ohio  is  causing  alarm  to  operators.  Several  lines 
have  been  furnishing  less  than  50  per  cent  car  sup¬ 
ply.  \\  ith  the  walkout  of  several  thousand  car  shop 
men  in  the  Columbus  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Norfolk  &  Western  Wednesday,  the  situation  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  greatly  aggravated.  A  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  say  they  are  a  month  behind'  on  their  deliveries 
because  of  the  car  shortage. 

With  the  strengthening  of  the  market  as  fall  ap¬ 
proaches,  many  dealers  expect  the  car  shortage  to 
be  even  more  severely  felt.  They  point  to  walkouts 
of  railroad  employees  at  many  points  and  to  the  fact 
that  many  companies  are  refusing  to  repair  cars 
other  than  their  own.  Cars  not  repaired  are  side¬ 
tracked. 

Prices  have  remained  fairly  steady  the  past  week. 
Prepared  coal  has  sold  for  from  $2.25  to  $3,  the 
average  being  about  $2.71.  Run-of-mine  sold  at 
from  $2.20  to  $2.50,  with  an  average  price  of  $2.30 
to  the  commercial  trade.  Slack  ranged  from  $1.25 
to  $1.75,  with  $2  maximum  for  West  Virginia  Logan 
district  slack. 

Slack  market  has  been  weak,  but  according  to> 
several  large  dealers,  it  is  picking  up.  Demand  for 
lump  coal  is  strong  and  steadily  increasing.  The 
majority  of  dealers  report  that  the  public  is  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  “buy  now”  injunction.  However, 
buying  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  bring  production 
up  to  normal  at  most  mines. 

Hocking  Output  Nearly  Normal. 

Standard  Hocking  lump  is  an  exception,  produc¬ 
tion  being  almost  up  to  normal. 

One  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Ohio  reports  that 
retailers  are  experiencing  a  considerable  increase  in 
demand,  and  are  pressing  them  for  early  deliveries. 
The  same  firm  reports  a  very  satisfactory  lake  trade. 

Eorecasts  concerning  the  market  vary  widely.  One 
of  .the  largest  operators  in  the  State  predicts  that 
the  demand  will  not  be  nearly  as  heavy  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  anticipated.  The  majority  of  operators  and 
jobbers,  however,  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the 
demand  w'll  steadily  grow,  and  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  meet  it  because  of  poor  transportation 
facilities. 

Considerable  interest  is  shown  among  local  job¬ 
bers  in  the  matter  of  advance  in  prices.  Several 
dealers  with  a  heavy  domestic  trade  are  absolutely 
opposed  to  any  advance.  They  favor  $2.75  as  a 
maximum  for  lump  coal.  “We  don’t  want  to  give 
the  miners  any  chance  for  an  argument,”  said  one 
dealer. 

Some  effort  is  being  made  to  relieve  the  car 
shortage  locally,  through  negotiations  for  4,000  new 
hoppers,  which  for  some  time  have  been  standing 
idle  in  and  about  Columbus.  The  hoppers  com¬ 
prise  an  order  filled  by  the  Ralston  Car  Company  of 
Columbus,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war.  They 
were  built  for  the  Federal  Government.  Owing  to 
a  disagreement  as  to  the  price  at  which  they  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  railroad  companies,  the  hop¬ 
pers  have  not  yet  been  distributed.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  which  local  operators  and  jobbers 
hope  will  put  the  cal's  in  service. 


Paris,  Aug.  6. — The  coal  importation  committee, 
appointed  yesterday  by  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Peace  Conference  to  co-ordinate  the  production 
and  distribution  of  coal  in  Europe,  will  meet  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  according  to  the  “Petit  Pari¬ 
sian”  One  representative  of  each  of  the  principal 
powers  will  be  on  the  committee. 


Incidental  to  the  general  railroad  situation  as  re¬ 
gards  repairs,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  a  spirit  of 
economy  (?)  apparently  prompts  the  New  Haven 
to  refrain  from  the  wiping  of  locomotives.  Con¬ 
sequently,  these  damp  days,  some  pretty  rusty  speci- 
ments  are  seen  on  the  road. 
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HEAVY  MOVEMENT  IN  CHICAGO 


Steam  Consumers  and  Others  Rushing  to 
Cover — Kentucky  Coals  Increase  in  Price. 

A  continued  large  movement  of  product  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Chicago  coal  market,  with  mine  and  job¬ 
bing  prices  exceedingly  lirm  for  the  good  grades  and 
other  descriptions  taking  their  usual  trailer  position. 
The  feeling  is  more  or  less  feverish  and  much  un¬ 
certainty  prevails  on  account  of  impending  general 
strike  of  the  railroad  shopmen  and  other  railroad 
employes  which  threatens  ultimately  to  tib  up  the 
traffic. 

Three  thousand  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  workers  struck 
Tuesday  and  the  Wabash  and  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  com¬ 
menced  to  refuse  coal  for  shipment  on  that  day.  The 
New  York  Central  yardmen  at  63rd  street  have  also 
walked  out. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  a  quiet  rush  of  steam 
consumers  and  others  to  buy  for  storage  and  to 
rush  deliveries  on  contracts  already  entered.  Car 
shortage  which  has  forced  attention  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  has  been  more  strongly  emphasized 
within  the  week  and  threatens  now  to  become  acute. 
The  call  for  domestic  coal  is  holding  up  well  and 
sales  are  restricted  to  the  capacity  of  mines  and  the 
stocks  of  screenings  that  cannot  find  market  or  be 
moved. 

Thi^  clogging  up  of  production  channels  may  find 
some  relief  in  the  assistance  sought  from  railroads 
that  have  been  taking  lump  coal  which  are  now  being 
urged  to  switch  to  mine  run.  Promises,  it  is  stated, 
have  been  received  from  four  roads  to  co-operate  in 
the  manner  indicated  to  relieve  the  situation  and 
others  are  expected  to  join  the  movement. 

Labor  Prospects  Disturbing. 

The  labor  prospects  continue  to  disturb  operators. 
One  of  the  principal  Illinois  producers  said  to  a 
Saward’s  Journal  representative:  “The  miners’  de¬ 
man  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  is  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  criminal  at  this  time  when  our  country 
and  the  world  are  striving  to  get  on  to  their  feet 
again  industrially  after  the  great  world  war.  Coal 
being  a  basic  industry  upon  which  nearly  all  other  in- 
dustr'es  depend  to  keep  active,  it  will  be  industrial 
and  commercial  suicide  for  the  coal  diggers  to  heap 
this  added  burden  upon  operators  and  manufacturers 
in  other  lines  of  production  as  well.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  mine  workers  will  see  the  folly  of 
this  latest  piece  of  class-ccnscious  lunacy  and  give  it 
up  before  it  is  too  late.” 

Another  operator  said:  “It  is  not  enough  that  coal 
producers  are  harassed  by  threatened  impossible 
labor  demands,  but  the  fool  element  in  Congress 
have  now  thrown  at  our  heads  the  Huddleson  bill 
which,  if  made  a  law,  will  so  hamper  and  restrict  the 
freedom  of  operators  in  getting  out  coal  economically 
that  the  situation  is  likely  to  become  hopeless.  Wha^ 
conscientious  and  patriotic  coal  operators  need  is,  not 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  en¬ 
couragement,  freedom  and  support  from  it.  We  have 
had  trouble  enough  without  being  set  upon  by  the 
socialistic,  paternahstic  herds  of  Congress  who 
measure  the  success  of  legislation  by  the  number  of 
industries  they  can  corral  and  tie  to  the  regulatory 
and  harrassing  wheels  of  the  government  chariot.” 

The  offer  of  President  Taylor,  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  to  place  the  services  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  assist  it  in 
determining  the  causes  of  the  coal  shortage  and  a 
prospective  coal  famine  has  been  generally  approved 
by  operators  here.  “We  have  nothing  to  cover  up,” 
said  an  officer  of  one  of  the  Illinois  district  operators’ 
associations.  “On  the  contrary,  we  can  submit  fig¬ 
ures  and  facts  which  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  situation  is  fraught  with  grave  danger  to 
the  public  next  winter  and  that  the  blame  rests  al¬ 
most  wholly  cn  the  public,  not  on  the  operators.” 

In  Illinois  no  price  changes  are  recorded  and  no 
notable  contracts  have  been  reported.  Both  southern 
and  northern  Illinois  fields  show  a  decrease  in  prp- 
duction  for  the  week,  while  Springfield.  Fulton- 
Peoria,  Mercer  County  and  both  groups  of  5th  and 
9th  Districts  show  small  increases. 


In  Indiana  all  districts  record  an  increased  volume 
of  sales,  except  the  southern,  where  a  good  portion 
of  the  sales  were  for  railroad  account. 

New  Record  Prices  in  Kentucky. 

In  western  Kentucky  price  features  of  note  are 
reported.  Prepared  sizes  reached  a  new  high  level 
when  $2.90  was  paid,  as  also  did  screenings  when 
$2.05  was  paid.  The  range  was  down  to  $1.90  for 
the  former  and  70  cents  for  the  latter.  The  low 
priced  screenings  went  to  a  street  railroad  company. 
Mine-run  sold  to  steam  railroads  at  $2.20. 

Turning  to  the  smokeless  market  we  find  a  very 
bad  situation.  Receipts  here  arc  relatively  small  and 
an  advance  in  labor  cost  on  Pocahontas  has  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  advance  in  selling  price  amount¬ 
ing  to  32  cents.  Freight  congestion  at  tidewater  and 
the  scarcity  of  empties  are  said  to  be  adversely 
affecting  the  entire  smokeless  situation. 

Anthracite  is  an  intense,  irritating  market  here. 
Buyers  are  reported  to  be  paying  a  premium  for  what 
supplies  they  are  able  to  get.  It  is  stated  that  no  rail 
coal  is  coming  in  and  free  dock  coal  is  selling  at 
card  rates  by  the  big  railroad  producers,  buyers  pay¬ 
ing  the  switching  charges  which  boosts  the  cost  50 
cents  to  60  cents  a  ton.  It  is  said  that  independent 
jobbers  are  getting  better  than  circular  prices.  Some 
producers  have  withdrawn  prices. 

In  the  retail  field  brotherly  love  and  harmony  do 
not  prevail  throughout  city  territory,  particularly  on 
the  South  Side  where  prices  are  being  cut  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents  a  ton.  The  chief  belligerants.  the 
reports  state,  are  M.  E.  Robinson  and  J.  J.  Dunn 
interests.  In  the  country  districts  no  notable  dis¬ 
turbances  are  in  evidence.  Consumers  are  alert  and 
are  insuring  against  famine  dangers  next  winter. 
This  makes  a  better  than  average  summer  market. 


JOHNSTOWN  MARKET. 


Car  Shortage  and  Price  Advance  Features  of 
Trade  Increase  in  Demand  for  Coal. 

A  pronounced  shortage  of  cars  and  an  increase 
in  prices  featured  the  market  situation  of  the  coal 
trade  of  central  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  week. 

The  car  shortage,  coming  so  early  in  the  year,  is 
causing  operators  and  shippers  the  gravest  concern 
and  continues  to  become  worse  at  an  alarming  rate. 

This  method  of  distribution  is  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  to  operators  and  others  connected  with  the 
industry.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  disribution  is 
based  upon  May  allotment,  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  months  of  the  year  as  far  as  coal  production 
is  concerned.  During  that  month  the  operators  re¬ 
ceived  about  as  many  cars  as  they  wanted.  At 
the  present  time,  with  the  demand  gradually  exceed¬ 
ing  production,  the  operators  are  forced  to  receive 
cars  in  proportion  to  those  received  during  May  in¬ 
stead  of  in  proportion  to  the  number  requested.  Con¬ 
sequently,  while  the  car  distribution  may  look  well 
on  paper,  it  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  requirements. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  this  week  the  car 
supply  on  the  B.  &  O.  was  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
May  supply,  which  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
number  required  at  the  present  time.  The  car  supply 
on  the  P.  R.  R.  during  the  same  period  was  about 
75  per  cent,  rated  according  to  the  May  supply. 

The  increase  in  coal  orders  at  the  same  time  is 
causing  many  operators  of  the  district  to  roundly 
score  the  railroad  administration  for  not  keeping 
up  its  equipment.  At  the  present  time  they  are  find¬ 
ing  the  greatest  difficulty  in  delivering  coal  orders, 
and  say  that  the  present  trouble  is  a  small  matter 
compared  to  the  trouble  that  will  come  when  exports 
are  fully  resumed  and  the  heavy  winter  buying 
begins. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  consumers  who  fail  to 
get  their  supplies  now  when  there  is  yet  a  chance  to 
deliver  and  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  will 
experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  fuel 
later. 

Regarding  the  gradually  increasing  prices,  a  well 
known  local  operator  explains  that  less  work  means 
higher  prices,  and  if  the  operators  are  not  able  to 
secure  enough  cars  to  operate  to  capacity,  their 


profit  will  have  to  come  from  a  smaller  amount  if 
production.  The  miner  cannot  live  by  working  half¬ 
time,  and  demands  more  wages,  and  in  the  end  the 
price  for  the  delay  must  be  charged  somewhere,  and 
there  remains  no  alternative  but  to  add  it  to  the 
price  of  the  fuel. 

Uniform  Business  Desired. 

However,  coal  operators,  brokers,  dealers  and  oth¬ 
ers  connected  with  the  industry  seem  to  be  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  desire  to  have  a  uniform  business 
throughout  the  year  at  lower  prices.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  government  control  was  not  a  happy  one  to 
the  men  of  the  coal  trade,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  them  to  keep  the  prices  from  soaring,  and 
perhaps  bringing  in  Dr.  Garfield  again. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  market  during  the 
past  week  has  been  the  jump  in  prices  taken  by  the 
inferior  grades  of  coal.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  indication  that  fuel  is  already  becoming  scarce. 
Buyers,  finding  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  coal,  are  going  into  the  market  for  the 
inferior  grades. 

Prices  of  central  Pennsylvania  fuel  have  advanced 
considerably.  The  average  figure  quoted  for  high 
grade  coal  is  about  $3.25,  with  the  demand  far  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  Many  sales  at  prices  in  excess 
of  this  figure  have  been  reported.  Medium  grade 
fuel  is  bringing  about  $2.95,  and  inferior  grades  have 
advanced  to  an  average  of  about  $2.25. 

G.  S.  Cooper. 


NORTHWESTERN  OUTLOOK. 


Coal  Shortage  in  Full  Expected — Coke 
Supply  Ample. 

The  outlook  for  a  shortage  of  coal  this  fall  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  pronounced.  Particularly  is  this  likely 
in  hard  coal,  on  which  the  receipts  at  the  docks 
have  been  very  light  so  far.  Despite  the  carry-over 
last  season,  there  will  be  a  decided  shortage,  unless 
the  next  four  months  have  a  very  heavy  tonnage. 
This  is  always  possible,  provided  there  is  not  a  strong 
demand  from  other  territory. 

On  soft  coal,  there  appears  to  be  every  chance  for 
a  good  volume  on  the  docks.  The  receipts  from  the 
East  have  been  free,  and  the  surplus  was  quite  large, 
so  that  with  even  a  reasonable  tonnage  in  the  re¬ 
maining  period  of  navigation,  there  should  be  a  suf- 
ficent  amount. 

The  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  an  attempt 
again  this  season  to  urge  upon  people  the  greater 
use  of  soft  coal,  as  a  substitute  for  hard.  This  was 
attempted  a  year  ago,  with  the  support  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator  for  this  district.  But  despite  the  efforts 
made,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  much  success.  Peo¬ 
ple  held  off  and  used  hard  coal  as  long  as  they 
could. 

For  domestic  use  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
coke  from  the  local  plant,  which  will  be  a  good 
substitute  for  hard  coal.  Some  criticism  is  made 
because  of  the  price  being  asked  for  it.  which  is 
$11.90  at  retail  this  month,  and  $12  next  month. 
Gas  house  coke,  not  prepared  sizes,  used  to  sell  in 
this  market  for  between  $5  and  $6,  so  that  the 
present  price  is  about  twice  the  price  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Of  course  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  cost  of  sizing  it.  But  hard  coal  at  the  same  time 
used  to  sell  at-  around  $8,  and  has  gone  up  75  per 
cent,  while  coke  has  gone  up  practically  100  per 
cent. 

Coal  men  are  anticipating  a  further  advance  in 
freights  which  must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
They  can  see  no  way  out  of  it,  and  yet  the  present 
price  of  coal  is  probably  as  sore  a  point  in  the  “H.  C. 
L.”  as  any  single  item.  With  a  propaganda  started 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living,  coal  seems  to  be 
facing  further  increases  rather  than  any  declines. 

The  movement  to  consumers  of  all  grades,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  moderate,  and  not  of  the  volume  which 
should  prevail  at  this  time,  if  there  is  to  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  to  get  through  the  fall  without  leav¬ 
ing  some  people  without  fuel.  People  will  not  rec¬ 
ognize  that  a  labor  shortage  exists,  which  means 
that  they  must  exercise  greater  anticipation  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 
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CAR  SHORTAGE  IN  W.  VA. 


Prices  Strong  But  Operations  Are  Hindered 
By  Transportation  Situation. 

When  July  came  to  a  close  and  the  mines  of  the 
State  entered  upon  the  month  of  August  a  car 
shortage  in  all  except  one  or  two  fields  was  still 
curtailing  production  to  a  very  material  extent, 
especially  in  the  northern  and  central  southern 
portions  of  West  Virginia,  the  shortage  not  affecting 
production  in  the  extreme  southern  sections  of  the 
State  to  as  great  an  extent  as  elsewhere.  While 
for  a  time  July  gave  promise  of  being  the  largest 
month  in  point  of  production  for  the  year,  it  is 
believed  that  the  total  amount  of  coal  mined  and 
shipped  during  that  month  will  be  less  than  that  for 
June,  and  even  possibly  May. 

Much  coal  continued  to  be  diverted  from  tide¬ 
water,  even  smokeless  coal,  but  smokeless  coal  for 
the  time  being  found  a  market  elsewhere,  especially 
in  the  West,  shipments  to  markets  in  that  part  of 
the  country  bulking  larger  than  at  any  time  since 
the  season  for  smokeless  coal  was  really  opened. 
The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  shipments  of 
smokeless  to  tide  of  course  tended  to  diminish  the 
demand  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  western  shipments  prices  for 
smokeless  remained  firm. 

A  Bullish  Market. 

There  was  an  equally  bullish  market  for  coals 
other  than  smokeless  throughout  the  week,  especially 
for  domestic  lump,  which  was  commanding  very 
attractive  prices,  especially  in  the  West,  where  the 
bulk  of  such  coal  was  being  sold.  Embargoes  on 
eastern  shipments  to  tidewater  made  it  impossible 
to  ship  much  gas  and  splint  coal  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  stronger 
demand  for  such  coals,  and  consequently  prices  were 
somewhat  better.  The  market  for  steam  coal  in 
eastern  buying  centers  was  still  expanding,  and  the 
average  price  for  such  coal  as  reported  by  West 
Virginia  producers  was  $2.25  to  $2.35. 

Western  industrial  buyers  appeared  to  be  some¬ 
what  slow  in  stocking  up,  although  endeavoring  to 
make  more  contracts  than  was  true  as  to  the  early 
part  of  July.  As  may  be  surmised,  the  poor  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  afforded  made  it  impossible  for 
the  various  fields  of  West  Virginia  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  demand. 

Price  Range  Attractive. 

With  better  prices  being  offered  for  Kanawha 
coal  than  have  obtained  at  any  time  in  recent  months, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  mines  of  the  Kanawha 
field  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  situation  to  make 
larger  shipments,  owing  to  the  utterly  inadequate 
car  supply,  which  held  down  the  output  to  about 
120,000  tons.  The  most  urgent  demand  was  for 
prepared  sizes,  particularly  4-inch,  the  strongest  call 
for  such  coal  being  in  the  western  markets,  indicating 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  domestic  trade. 
Very  attractive  prices  are  being  offered  for  the 
lump  coal,  it  commanding  a  price  as  high  as  $3.75. 
a  ton,  that  is,  as  to  better  grades.  Shipments  of 
steam  coal  to  western  markets  were  still  compara¬ 
tively  light. 

Production  fell  much  below  normal  again  in  the 
New  River  field  during  the  last  few  days  of  July 
and  at  the  outset  of  August,  largely  because  of  a 
continuance  of  the  car  shortage  prevalent  for  the 
last  few  weeks.  Indeed,  the  output  of  New  River 
coal  was  scarcely  more  than  half  that  which  the 
mines  of  the  district  are  capable  of  producing,  and 
hence  it  is  believed  that  markets  are  still  short  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  smokeless  fuel,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  there  has  not  been  as  much  of 
a  call  for  that  kind  of  coal  at  tide  as  there  was 
before  the  seamen’s  strike  so  effectually  tied  up 
coastwise  traffic.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  smokeless  was  so  pressing  and 
because  smokeless  was  needed  in  foreign  ports,  there 
was  no  diminution  of  prices  reported.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  prices  for  smokeless  seemed  to  be  a  little 
more  on  the  up  grade. 


FAIRMONT  PRICES  UP. 


Production  Is  on  the  Increase  Although  Car 
Shortage  Hinders  Shipments. 

Prices  are  gradually  going  up  in  the  region.  Spot 
prices  are  as  follows:  Mine  run,  $1.50  to  $2.10; 
prepared  sizes  (%  size),  $2.25  to  $2.50;  slack,  $1.90 
to  $2.  The  wide  range  in  mine  run  prices  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  operators  are  working  on  old 
business  signed  up  during  the  lull.  Most  of  the 
prices  now  being  paid  are  $1.90  to  $2.10.  Few,  if 
any  contracts  are  being  signed.  One  prominent  op¬ 
erator  refused  $2.65  a  ton  for  three-quarter  size 
and  $2.20  for  slack.  The  order  first  mentioned  was 
for  20,000  tons  a  month. 

Last  week  there  were  5,959  cars  of  coal  and  coke 
produced  in  the  region — actual  coal  being  5,939  cars 
or  296,500  tons  and  29  cars  of  coke.  The  B.  &  O. 
loaded  4,866  cars  of  coal  and  29  cars  of  coke,  while 
the  Monongahela  loaded  1,064  cars.  Railroad  fuel 
shipments  totaled  1,469  cars,  which  was  137  cars 
stronger  than  the  previous  week.  Although  em¬ 
bargoes,  Curtis  Bay,  shipments  jumped  585  loads  over 
the  previous  week  and  St.  George’s  172  cars.  Weekly 
car  shipment  totals  were  as  follows :  Coke  east, 
21  cars;  coke  west,  8;  coal  east,  4,189;  coal  west, 
689;  Curtis  Bay,  585;  St.  George’s,  172;  Lake  ship¬ 
ments,  442 ;  Michigan  points,  105 ;  Ohio,  61 ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  98. 

More  coal  and  coke  was  produced  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  in  July  than  any  month  thus  far  of 
the  current  year — there  having  been  23,125  cars. 
Actual  coal  produced  was  1,150,250  tons.  Of  this 
896,200  tons  was  loaded  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  254,050  tons  on  the  Monongahela.  The  coke 
production  of  the  region  was  120  cars  in  July,  which 
is  almost  three  times  that  produced  in  June,  when 
the  total  was  but  41  cars.  The  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  coke  indicates  clearly  the  resumption  of  the 
steel  industries  as  most  of  the  coke  produced  here 
is  sent  to  the  steel  plants  of  Ohio. 

That  the  month  of  July  has  a  substantial  lead 
over  the  previous  heavy  loading  months  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  figures  on  production 
on  the  Monongahela  division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad:  January,  846,400  tons;  May,  874,- 
850;  June,  753,500  tons;  July,  896,200  tons. 

Car  supply  was  ragged  at  times  in  the  region  dur¬ 
ing  July,  but  business  has  so  increased  in  volume  that 
despite  all  the  handicaps  of  car  shortage  and  em¬ 
bargoes  July  turned  out  to  be  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion  month  of  the  present  year.  During  July  the 
B.  &  O.  furnished  31,414  cars  to  the  region — an 
average  of  1,208  cars  for  the  26  working  days,  but 
the  placement  only  averaged  973  cars  a  day  and  the 
railroad  is  given  credit  in  the  aggregate  total  for 
cars  which  they  had  left  over  from  the  previous 
day.  During  the  month  522  operations  were  chalked 
up  as  being  idle. 

Lake  business  picked  up  in  July,  there  having 
been  2,035  cars  sent  there — 622  cars  stronger  than 
June.  Despite  the  embargo  on  St.  George’s  Pier, 
New  York  City — a  gain  of  283  cars  was  made  over 
the  previous  month.  The  region  received  a  jolt 
from  the  embargo  at  Curtis  Bay,  Baltimore,  because 
1,145  cars  were  shy  of  June  and  yet  July  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  much  larger  month.  With  the  marine 
strike  settled,  coal  is  expected  to  move  more  freely 
to  that  port.  Railroad  fuel  total  for  July  went  up 
704  cars  stronger  than  in  June.  The  month’s  totals 
were  as  follows :  Coal  loaded  east,  19,250  cars ; 
coal  loaded  west,  3,042  cars ;  cars  loaded  by  wagon 
mines,  11  cars;  lake  shipments,  2,035  cars;  Mich¬ 
igan  points,  384  cars ;  Ohio  points,  229  cars ;  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  points,  468  cars;  railroad  fuel  loaded, 
6,099. 


A  telegram  from  one  of  the  important  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  in  the  field  tells  us  that  C.  &  6. 
service  to  mines  is  badly  crippled  due  to  strike  of 
shop  men.  There  is  no  freight  moving  except  per¬ 
ishable  commodities  and  several  passenger  trains 
have  been  annulled  on  the  main  line.  This  is  a 
little  more  favorable  than  the  press  stories  of  total 
suspension,  but  no  doubt  the  situation  is  bad  enough. 


INCREASE  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Independents  Up  from  50  Cents  to  $1.50 — 
Activity  in  Soft  "Coal. 

The  big  topic  of  conversation  has  been  the  price 
increases  as  put  in  effect  by  the  independent  opera¬ 
tors.  The  increases  ran  all  the  way  from  50  cents 
to  $1.50  per  ton  over  company  circular.  Even  with 
the  increases  in  effect  no  dealer  has  thought  of  stop¬ 
ping  shipments  on  that  account,  although  some  will 
likely  deliver  coal  in  some  instances  practically  at 
cost  on  account  of  guaranteeing  prices  at  the  time 
orders  were  taken.  It  is  believed  that  from  now  on 
consumers  will  have  some  difficulty  in  placing  orders 
subject  to  price  in  effect  when  ordered. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  the  trade  that  next 
month  will  see  still  further  advances  over  company 
circular.  The  impression  seems  to  be  general  that 
the  smaller  ,  shippers  will  likely  get  back  to  the  old 
margin  of  75  cents  as  in  effect  last  year.  While 
many  reports  have  been  current  that  the  big  compa¬ 
nies  were  contemplating  an  advance,  nothing  definite 
has  developed  as  yet,  but  the  dealers  are  prepared 
for  almost  anything  and  will  be  more  cautious  than 
ever  booking  orders  for  the  future. 

The  big  local  demand  continues  to  be  for  stove 
coal  and  practically  every  ton  received  goes  out  the 
same  day  it  comes  in.  There  isn’t  a  dealer  who 
hasn’t  sufficient  orders  for  this  size  to  keep  him 
going  for  weeks  if  he  could  but  secure  the  coal. 
Egg  continues  scarce,  but  the  dealers  are  sure  they 
will  eventually  get  enough  of  this  size  to  fill  all 
orders.  Chestnut  is  slightly  easier,  but  with  every 
dealer  taking  ail  he  can  get.  Pea  is  plentiful,  al¬ 
though  the  demand  for  it  is  growing  stronger  daily. 

The  dealers  are  glad  the  campaign  conducted  by 
the  national  association  is  over,  as  the  advertising 
only  added  to  their  troubles.  With  them  it  was  not 
a  case  of  lack  of  orders,  and  due  to  the  general  tone 
of  the  matter  used  the  impression  gained  by  the  con¬ 
suming  public  was  that  coal  was  plentiful,  yet  those 
who  had  their  orders  in  and  undelivered  were  stirred 
to  the  point  of  wanting  to  know  since  coal  apparently 
was  so  plentiful,  why  they  had  to  wait  so  long  for 
delivery. 

While  the  steam  trade  is  quiet,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  demand  is  about  equal  to  most  years,  and, 
in  fact,  in  excess  of,  many.  Owing  to  the  mines 
working  full  time  on  account  of  the  domestic  de¬ 
mand  it  has  thrown  a  surplus  of  steam  sizes  on  the 
market.  However,  due  to  the  agitation  about  a  coal 
shortage,  many  manufacturing  plants  are  storing 
heavily  of  both  buckwheat  and  rice.  Buckwheat  is 
still  the  only  active  seller,  with  rice  moving  in  fair 
volume,  but  with  little  call  at  all  for  barley. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  strong  streak  of  activity  displayed  by  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  market  last  week  has  lost  none  of  its 
strength.  Buying  has  become  very  active  and  there 
is  a  good  spot  market,  although  deliveries'  of  this 
kind  are  subject  to  delay. 

The  car  supply,  if  anything,  has  shown  a  tendency 
toward  the  worse,  especially  in  the  southern  field  and 
the  coals  from  that  district  have  as  a  result  displayed 
marked  price  increases.  The  buying  public  seems  to 
have  become  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good 
time  to  get  in  coal,  although  there  are  still  some 
skeptics  who  think  the  present  condition  is  artificial. 
While  the  car  conditions  in  the  Pennsylvania  fields 
have  not  been  so  severe,  yet  they  are  such  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  much  anxiety  to  shippers. 

Prices  on  Georges  Greek  and  South  Fork  Miller 
coals  were  from  $3.20  to  $3.40.  Most  of  the  Clearfield 
and  Somerset  coals  passed  the  $3.00  mark,  with  as 
high  as  $3.15  being  asked  for  the  former.  The 
heaviest  advances  were  in  the  Fairmont  coals,  the 
price  range  for  which  ran  from  $2.20  practically 
up  to  the  $3.00  mark. 

The  tide  trade  continues  moderate,  with  a  fair  vol¬ 
ume  of  bunkering,  although  the  unsettled  labor  con¬ 
ditions  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  very  heavy 

tonnage  going  forward. 

% 


He  laughs  last  who  laughs  in  his  sleeve. 
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LOUD  CALL  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Heavy  Movement  East  Virtually  Starves 
Market  of  Smokeless. 

The  cloud  overhanging  in  an  otherwise  clear  sky 
for  the  coal  producers  of  Cincinnati  pertains  to 
transportation  troubles  at  this  time  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  Even  without  the  portended  railroad 
strike,  these  troubles  would  have  been  sufficiently 
serious,  but  the  new  complications  following  the 
demands  of  railway  machinists,  put  a  grave  face  on 
conditions.  It  is  reliably  reported  that  the  roads 
serving  the  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields 
have  4,500  cars  out  of  commission,  awaiting  neces¬ 
sary  repairs.  Every  one  of  these  cars  is  needed 
right  now,  but  there  isn’t  a  chance  to  get  them  while 
the  strike  continues. 

Smokeless  shipments  to  the  west  have  been  .re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  the  measurable  removal  of 
the  tidewater  embargo  which  now  only  holds  to  the 
extent  of  modifying  shipments  to  the  capacity  of 
port  docks  to  handle  them.  The  cargoes  East  have 
been  very  large  during  the  week  from  this  district 
and  these  will  gradually  be  increased,  for  there  is 
no  lack  of  foreign  orders,  with  more  coming.  While 
smokeless  coal  is  the  primary  demand,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  call  for  all  classes  of  splint  coal  for  export, 
and  operators  say  this  is  going  past  all  expectations, 
vindicating  the  earlier  prediction  that  foreign  de¬ 
mand  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  solve  what  a  few 
months  ago  looked  like  a  very  perplexing  coal 
problem. 

The  call  for  domestic  coal  is  very  active  through¬ 
out  the  territory  covered  by  the  Cincinnati  coal 
district.  The  home  consumer  is  everywhere  awake 
to  the  langers  that  threaten  with  delay  and  retailers 
who  bought  earlier  in  anticipation  of  just  such  a 
situation  as  his  are  now  taking  profit  of  their  wisdom. 

The  situation  as  to  labor  in  the  mining  districts  is 
greatly  improved  though  still  lacking  to  some  extent. 
Operators  believe  that  if  they  could  find  some 
method  of  keeping  their  men  steadily  at  work,  the 
problem  would  be  solved.  The  New  River  operators, 
in  whose  territory'  disquiet  has  been  apparent  for 
months,  have  just  granted  their  miners  the  “closed 
shop”  and  have  made  a  new  contract  which  in  other 
adjustments  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  In  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  district  operators  have  just  made  a  volun¬ 
tary  advance  in  the  wage  scale  which  puts  it  30 
cents  higher  than  that  called  for  by  the  union,  has 
granted  the  eight  hour  day  and  will  probably,  in  a 
few  days,  announce  a  44-hour  week. 

Smokeless  Prices  Up  50  Cents. 

Coal  continues  to  move  to  the  lakes  and  to  find 
ready  and  even  eager  absorption  in  the  Northwest. 
In  view  of  the  volume  of  demand,  which  transcends 
all  expectations  and  is  a  great  surprise,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  fortunate  that  the  season  of 
shipment  opened  early,  before  the  pressing  situation 
came  on  and  transportation  troubles  began  to  show 
themselves. 

The  price  of  smokeless  coal  to  local  consumers  has 
been  advanced.  In  prepared  sizes  $8.25  is  now 
charged,  against  $7.75  a  week  ago,  and  for  other  sizes 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  rate. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
smokeless  is  now  practically  out  of  the  market  as 
far  as  new  purchases  are  concerned,  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  delivery'  expenses  have  been  advanced 
through  the  granting  of  a  higher  scale  of  wages. 
The  price  of  domestic  splints  has  not  as  yet  been  put 
up,  but  an  advance  is  expected  to  be  made. 

Domestic  and  by-product  splints  are  in  increas¬ 
ingly  good  call  from  every  direction.  There  isn’t  a 
particle  of  trouble  moving  mine  run,  and  nut  and 
slack,  while  still  a  little  slow,  is  improving  all  the 
time.  Steam  users  are  again  increasing  and  press¬ 
ing  their  orders  and  the  demand  for  the  week  past 
has  been  particularly  active  from  steel  plants.  For 
a  month  past  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement 
of  average  rates  realized  in  actual  transactions, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  best  possible  index  of  the 
rising  conditions  in  the  market. 

In  the  current  week’s  reports  it  is  shown  that 


average  realizations  in  the  Kanawha  district  on  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  were  $3.10;  in  Logan,  $3.06;  in  \\  illiam- 
son,  $3.29;  in  Hazard,  $3.75;  in  Harlan,  $3.50;  and  in 
the  Appalachian,  $3.83.  Mine  run  showed  an  average 
in  the  Kanawha  district  of  $2.05;  in  Logan,  $2.30; 
in  Williamson,  $2.56;  in  Hazard,  $2.38;  in  Harlan, 
$2.50  and  in  the  Apalachian,  $2.-63.  Nut  and  slack 
averaged  $2.75  in  Kanawha ;  $2  in  Logan ;  $2.01  in 
Williamson ;  $2.04  in  Hazard ;  $2  in  Harlan,  and  $2.02 
in  Apalachian. 


BALTIMORE  TRADE. 

The  threat  of  a  big  tie-up  on  the  railroads  which 
would  cut  short  a  large  part  of  the  coal  movement, 
if  not  stop  it  entirely,  was  the  important  factor  at 
the  outset  of  the  present  week  in  the  local  coal 
trading.  The  previous  week  had  seen  the  market 
steadily  tighten  both  as  to  growing  demand  and 
prices  and  the  present  week  has  kept  up  the  pace 
set  and  bettered  it.  Even  without  the  strike  feature 
the  market  was  showing  some  decided  runaway 
tendencies,  which  not  a  few  coal  men  deprecated 
as  causing  conditions  which  might  lead  to  further 
Federal  control. 

Last  week  the  upward  movement  of  the  market 
was  undoubtedly  caused  by  shortage  of  cars  in  the 
mining  regions,  which  cut  down  the  movement  of 
loaded  rolling  stock  through  the  Cumberland  gate¬ 
way  to  less  than  600  cars  a  day.  The  present  week, 
however,  saw  the  supply  bettered  in  some  regions, 
although  others  were  still  complaining  that  the 
supply  was  running  as  low  as  from  33;^  to  50  per 
cent.  The  betterment  was  shown  in  the  railroad 
records  at  Cumberland,  however,  and  more  than 
1,000  loaded  cars  a  day  are  now  passing.  The  mines 
are  working  full  now  in  most  cases,  and  the  total 
movement  is  likely  to  run  shortly  to  nearly  2,000 
cars  a  day  if  empties  can  be  supplied  to  meet  the 
'  call. 

Foreign  Demand  Brisk. 

Not  only  is  there  a  rush  now  to  buy  coal  on 
foreign  account,  but  the  domestic  market  grows  more 
active  every  day,  all  classes  of  consumers  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  storing  for  the  future  and  against  the  pre¬ 
dicted  shortage  to  come  this  fall  and  winter.  A  little 
coal  of  Pool  71  which  was  offered  here  unexpectedly 
this  week  was  grabbed  quickly  at  from  $3.25  to  $3.50, 
or  better,  per  ton  mile  basis  to  the  trade.  The  coals 
of  pools  Nos.  9  and  10,  which  were  offering  in 
limited  quantities,  were  generally  at  $3,  or  25  cents 
or  so  better,  the  range  being  wide  and  uncertain. 
The  lowest  grade  coals  offering  here  were  readily 
absorbed  at  from  $2.50  upward. 

The  export  movement  at  present  is  largely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  supply  of  bottoms,  as  shippers  here  are 
deluged  with  orders  for  coal  for  foreign  account. 
As  fast  as  bottoms  are  available  the  railroad  adminis¬ 
tration  allows  particular  mines  and  shippers  to  send 
coal  through  the  technical  embargo,  which  is  still  on 
because  there  is  considerable  coal  still  at  the  piers  on 
demurrage  awaiting  the  arrival  of  bottoms. 

The  anthracite  trade  here  put  into  effect  the  new 
August  schedule  with  apparently  little  or  no  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  public.  The  retailers  were  careful 
to  explain  that  the  advance  of  25  cents  a  ton  on  the 
popular  sizes  was  due  to  the  big  premiums  they 
were  forced  to  pay  on  the  independent  mine  coal 
coming  here.  The  receipts  of  stove  and  egg  coal  are 
light,  and  the  dealers  complain  that  even  premium 
paying  fails  to  bring  relief.  Nevertheless  there  is 
probably  much  more  coal  in  the  cellars  here  at  the 
present  time  than  is  usually  there  in  normal  years. 


Panama  Road  Gets  Two  Bids. 

Proposals  for  Panama  Railroad  Co.’s  yearly  coal 
cupply  of  600,000  tons,  brought  forth  only  two  bids, 
which  were  opened  on  the  4th.  The  only  one  to  be 
considered  will  probably  be  that  of  the  Crozer- 
Pocahontas  Co.  on  30,000  tons  at  $3.50  per  net  ton 
f.  o.  b.  mines.  The  Central  C.  &  C.  Co.  bid  on  the 
entire  tonnage  at  $3.70  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  but 
the  bid  will  not  be  considered,  as  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ship  through  New  Orleans,  Port  Arthur  and 
other  southern  ports,  whereas  the  railroad  company 
takes  its  coal  only  from  Hampton  Roads. 


BUFFALO  PROSPECTS  GOOD. 

General  Unrest  Upsets  Present  Situation — 
Coal  Scarcity  Anticipated. 

The  local  bituminous  market  is  pretty  hard  to  dze 
up.  Some  of  the  shippers  are  fairly  satisfied  with 
it  but  others  say  it  is  sagging  and  they  do  not  know 
what  to  say.  One  who  has  had  a  better  trade  by 
far  than  the  average  during  the  past  year,  says  that 
the  market  is  good  as  to  prospects,  but  bad  as  to 
present  conditions.  He  does  not  know  what  to  lay 
the  falling  off  in  his  trade  to,  but  it  is  pretty  easy 
to  put  it  alongside  of  the  labor  conditions  and  the 
general  unrest  in  the  country  and  the  world.  Some 
are  saying  that  if  peace  conditions  can  ever  be  worse 
than  those  of  actual  war  we  are  getting  them. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  way  out  at  present.  A  few  people  are  trying  to 
say  that  such  things  always  follow  wars  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  vexed  by 
such  things  most  of  the  time.  Bituminous  coal  is 
not  moving  as  readily  as  it  was.  Complaints  of  car 
shortage  is  general  now.  Mines  are  lucky  if  they 
get  half  as  many  as  they  need  and  if  such  conditions 
continue,  as  they  are  pretty  sure  to  this  fall,  the. 
consumer  will  soon  be  crying  for  the  coal  he  ought 
to  have  bought  when  cars  were  plenty.  Let  the  in¬ 
dustries  be  badly  tied  up  by  strikes,  it  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  coal  is  going  to  be  scarce  in  a  short  time. 

Slack  has  stiffened  so  generally  lately  that  a  quo¬ 
tation  of  10  cents  higher  is  advised.  This  means  also 
that  sizes  have  firmed  up,  so  that  a  strong  market  is 
at  least  assured,  even  if  the  volume  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  That  will  come  out  all  right  just  as  soon 
as  other  industrial  conditions  improve,  but  till  they 
do  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  large  amount  of  coal  is 
to  be  used.  Reports  from  Canada  are  to  the  same 
purpose,  so  the  state  of  things  here  is  not  confined 
to  this  country. 

Prices  Strong. 

Bituminous  prices  are  stronger  on  the  basis  of 
$4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for  Pittsburgh, 
and  No.  8  lump,  $4.65  for  same  three-quarter,  $4.20 
for  mine  run  and  $3.80  for  all  slack.  Youghiogheny 
gas  coal  is  especially  strong.  The  prices  bid  fair  to 
advance  moderately  for  some  time. 

The  anthracite  situation  grows  more  and  more  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  the  local  papers  seem  bound  to  do 
what  they  can  to  aggravate  it.  Only  a  day  or  two 
ago  a  big  headline  in  a  city  daily  set  everybody  to 
teasing  for  coal.  Nothing  could  be  more  aggravating 
than  such  a  course.  Not  only  is  all  the  coal  obtain¬ 
able  turned  over  to  the  consumers  at  once  on  arrival, 
but  the  demand  is  so  much  in  excess  of  the  supply 
that  the  dealers  have  been  put  on  a  percentage  basis. 
So  much  coal  is  now  taken  up  in  this  way  that  the 
western  rail  lines  are  getting  next  to  nothing.  Op¬ 
erators  promise  more  coal,  but  it  does  not  come  this 
way  yet. 

The  shipment  of  coal  by  lake  continues  to  be  more 
than  a  year  ago,  being  to  August  1,856,349  tons  to 
1,295,476  tons  to  the  same  date  last  season  and  609,350 
for  July  to  429,320  for  Jpily  last  season.  For  the 
week  the  loading  was  121,900  tons,  of  which  46,100 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth-Superior,  34,000  tons  for 
Milwaukee,  27,200  tons  for  Chicago,  7,800  tons  for 
Waukegan  and  6,800  tons  for  Canadian  Sault. 


Strike  Hurts  Lake  Trade. 

Cleveland,  Aug.  7. — Wage  disputes  with  dock 
workers  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes  are  holding  many 
cargo  carriers  in  ports  of  the  lower  lakes.  Most  of 
the  large  freighters  are  now  in  Lake  Erie  ports. 
Should  the  dock  situation  continue  and  spread  to  the 
Duluth  docks  ynany  vessels  of  the  fleet  may  be  out 
of  commission  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Dock  workers  are  asking  an  increase  in  wages  as 
high  as  $1.62  a  day.  Some  workers  are  acting  in 
sympathy  with  the  railroad  shopmen.  With  many 
vessels  idle  the  coal  tonnage  is  accumulating  at  the 
lower  lake  ports — the  reverse  of  the  recent  situation — 
when  fcoal  cargoes  were  short  because  of  railroad 
and  mining  conditions. 


/ 


PITTSBURGH  DEMAND  HEAVY. 


Buyers  Forget  Prices  in  Clamor  to  Secure 
Tonnage. 

There  is  no  diminution  in  the  almost  unprecedented 
demand  for  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  that  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  middle  of  last  month.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  practically  unlimited  from  all  characters  of 
industry.  On  account  of  the  poor  car  supply,  how¬ 
ever,  production  has  been  seriously  curtailed.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  to  get 
coal.  The  condition  that  has  arisen  during  ihe  past 
two  weeks  is  likened  by  coal  operators  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  prevailed  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  1915  and  1916. 

The  market  continues  to  stiffen,  but  in  reality  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  coal  operator  to  quote  a  price 
to  the  big  consumers ;  they  offer  more  for  fuel  than 
the  operator  would  ask.  It  is  now  possible  to  get 
quotations  on  Panhandle  slack  anywhere  from  $1.85 
to  $2.00,  and  in  one  known  instance  a  leading  steel 
company  took  a  big  tonnage  at  $2.15.  Run-of-mine 
is  selling  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50;  three-quarter  pre¬ 
pared  size  at  $2.60  to  $2.80,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  prepared  at  $2.85  to  $3.00.  There  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  demand  right  now  for  gas  grades  of  coal 
than  in  the  past  year.  For  good  gas  slack  the  mines 
are  asking  around  $2.25  as  a  rule,  while  it  is  reported 
that  many  consumers  were  so  anxious  to  get  it  that 
they  paid  much  higher.  Gas  run  of  mine  is  bringing 
$2.60  and  higher,  while  the  best  grades  of  three- 
quarter  size  gas  coal  is  commanding  $3.25,  with  in¬ 
ferior  grades  quoted  at  $2.80. 

Prices  Up  On  All  Grades. 

Another  important  grade  of  fuel  sought  right  now 
is  the  Sewickley  steam  coal,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
demand,  is  selling  slightly  under  the  other  qualities. 
The  cheapest  steam  coal  is  quoted  at  $2.15,  and  run- 
of-mine  is  to  be  had  at  $2.25. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  cars  to  keep  the  mines 
running  100  per  cent,  the  labor  shortage  is  not  so 
conspicuous  at  the  present  time.  The  labor  supply, 
however,  is  rapidly  diminishing,  a  fact  that  is  caus¬ 
ing  no  little  worry  among  not  only  the  operators  but 
the  consumers,  who  are  now  fully  appreciating  the 
big  mistake  they  made  in  failing  to  contract  for  their 
winter’s  requirements  when  the  operators  sent  out 
their  warning  about  the  impending  fuel  famine. 

The  unabated  demand  upon  the  West  Virginia 
fields  for  the  best  grades  of  coal  for  export  con¬ 
tinues  to  find  reflection  in  the  Pittsburgh  market. 
West  Virginia  consumers  in  great  numbers  are  send¬ 
ing  their  representatives  here  to  make  inquiries  for 
coal.  Thousands  of  tons  are  being  shipped  into 
West  Virginia  daily,  and  orders  are  still  coming  in. 
The  Steptoe  legislation  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  gas  outside  that  state  until  all  home  consumers 
have  their  needs,  was  expected  to  materially  increase 
the  West  Virginia  local  gas  supply,  and  subsequently 
bring  about  a  sharp  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
coal  from  that  state. 

The  threatened  coal  famine  will  come  no  doubt 
at  the  most  critical  time,  for  all  kinds  of  industries 
seem  to  be  unusually  active. 


The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  RR. 
Co.  is  now  completing  the  rebuilding  in  the 
most  modern  steel  type  of  its  Storrs  and 
Woodward  breakers  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  structures  will  be  in  operation  by  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  When  in  full  running  order  these  are 
among  the  largest  producers  of  the  company. 
The  collieries,  both  of  which  are  rather  old, 
commemorate  in  the  first  instance  the  mine  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  during  a  greater  period  of  the 
Sloan  administration  and  in  the  second  instance 
the  name  of  a  prominent  land-owning  family 
which  leases  a  large  area  to  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  RR.  Co. 


R.  Lowe  McKee,  of  Chicago,  and  J.  M.  Lee,  of  the 
Geo.  F.  Lee  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  were  recalled 
to  the  realms  of  the  navy  recently  by  being  sum¬ 
moned  as  witnesses  in  a  court-martial  appertaining 
to  the  events  of  last  year  when  they  wore  the  blue. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


INDIFFERENCE  AT  BOSTON. 


“I-Should-Worry”  Attitude  by  Large  Buyers — 
Retail  Dealers  Busy. 

The  wholesale  trade  in  Boston  continues  in  a  va¬ 
cationing  spirit.  Buyers  are  showing  more  interest 
in  getting  in  their  summer’s  outings,  golf  tourna¬ 
ments  or  the  yacht  races  at  Marblehead  and  else¬ 
where  than  they  are  in  ordering  coal  for  next  win¬ 
ter’s  business  needs.  “I  should  worry,”  said  the 
agent  for  one  of  the  large  mills,  when  a  wholesaler 
asked  him  if  it  wasn’t  about  time  to  do  something 
in  regard  to  coal,  “who  wants  coal  at  present?  My 
mill  has  a  good  pile — enough  for  three  months  at 
least — 'and  later  I’ll  probably  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  that  subject.”  When  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  strike  on  the  railroads 
and  possibly  at  the  mines  might  put  the  situation  in 
a  very  different  light,  the  mill  man  only  smiled  and 
puffed  at  his  cigar.  “Nothing  doing,”  he  said. 
“Come  around  and  see  me  in  a  month  or  two.”  This 
conversation  illustrates  the  spirit  of  many  heads  of 
large  industrial  establishments  in  New  England,  they 
have  coal  enough  for  the  present  and  simply  refuse 
to  do  anything  about  the  supply  for  the  future. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  firms  which  are  show¬ 
ing  interest  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for 
the  trade  that  all  are  not  rushing  in  at  the  same 
time  and  stirring  things  up  by  demanding  deliveries 
ahead  of  time — for  they  wouldn’t  get  the  coal  if 
they  did  and  it  would  be  sure  to  make  bad  feeling 
and  produce  kicks.  So  far  as  kicks  go,  there  are 
enough  to  go  around  in  the  trade  at  all  times  as 
it  is. 

Plenty  of  Retail  Orders. 

When  it  comes  to  the  retail  trade,  the  situation 
is  reversed.  Dealers  are  not  looking  very  hard  for 
orders — because  orders  are  pouring  in  on  them 
faster,  even  now,  than  they  can  be  filled.  What 
is  worst  still,  the  public  seems  to  have  become  so 
frightened  that  everyone  wants  his  coal  now.  It 
probably  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  that  has 
impressed  everyone,  so  they  have  decided  that  it’s 
better  and  surer  to  have  the  coal  in  the  cellar  than 
to  take  the  dealer’s  promise  that  it  will  be  delivered 
by  a  certain  time  and  without  further  increase  in 
price. 

Price  now  appears  to  have  dropped  into  second 
place- — it’s  the  coal  they  want  and  must  have.  One 
of  the  leading  retailers  said  that  whereas  during  the 
war  the  Fuel  Administrator  allowed  two-thirds  of 
the  year’s  supply  to  be  put  in  cellars  during  the 
summer,  now  the  official  lid  is  off  and  many  people 
— it  seems  like  thousands  in  Metropolitan  Boston 
alone — are  trying  to  get  in  fully  14  months’  supply 
all  at  once. 

Water  rates  are  stiffening  and  show  signs  of  go¬ 
ing  up  still  further  before  long.  The  tendency  is 
said  to  be  upwards  because  the  seamen,  firemen  and 
others  on  the  boats  and  barges  and  steamers  are 
constantly  demanding  and  receiving  more  and  more. 
With  the  overhead  costs  mounting  for  the  shipping 
concerns  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  anything  ex¬ 
cept  higher  water  freight  rates.  With  the  railroad 
situation  as  it  is  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  freight  rates  on  rail  shipments  will  take  an¬ 
other  upward  slide  before  long.  Perhaps  the  public 
has  been  putting  two  and  two  together  all  by  itself 
and  has  figured  that  the  present  high  retail  price 
of  $12.50  a  ton  in  Boston  is  not  the  limit  by  any 
means  on  household  coals. 


No  wonder  “His  Honor”  is  interested  in  motor- 
bus  service.  While  a  subway  train  can  carry  1,000 
passengers  with  a  crew  of  ten,  to  carry  a  similar 
number  in  motor-buses  would  require  at  least  60 
men  to  serve  as  drivers  and  conductors  for  30  buses. 
What  a  fine  chance  to  put  the  faithful  on  the  city 

pay-roll.  - 

Fairmont  Notes. 

Frank  P.  Buchanan,  surviving  partner  of  Buchanan 
Bros.,  retailers  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  filed  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy,  mentioning  no  assets  and  liabilities  to 
the  amount  of  $2,891.  A  local  wholesale  concern  is 
the  principal  creditor. 


August  9,  1919 


Proposed  Freight  Charges. 

The  Trunk  Line  Coal  &  Coke  Committee,  E.  B. 
Crosley,  chairman,  419  Reading  Terminal,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  giving  consideration  to  changes  in  freight 
rates,  rules  and  regulations,  the  subjects  assigned 
for  public  hearing  August  13th,  being  as  follows : 

Norfold  &  Western  R.  R.  request  publication  of 
rates  for  dumping,  skidding,  trimming  and  leveling 
of  coal  (prepared  sizes),  and  coal  briquettes  (cargo) 
handled  over  new  conveyer  at  Pier  3,  Lambert’s 
Point,  Va. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  request  revision  of  switch¬ 
ing  rates,  as  shown  in  tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  16,424,  be¬ 
tween  sid  ngs,  industries  or  warehouses  within  yard 
limits  of  any  station  on  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Charleston 
division,  covered  by  Index  No.  2,200  to  2,322,  both 
inclusive,  of  B.  &  O.  tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  16,365  to 
restrict  the  application  of  the  rates  to  commodities 
o(her  than  coal,  coke,  coke  breeze,  coke  dust  and 
coke  screenings. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  request  publication  of 
rate  of  15  cents  per  2,000  lbs.  on  coal,  carloads,  in 
lieu  of  present  rate  of  $5. CO  per  car,  from  point  of 
connection  with  Hartland  R.  R.  at  Hartland,  W.  Va., 
to  Hartland  Power  Co.’s  siding  at  Hartland,  W.  Va. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  request  publication  of 
rate  of  60  cents  per  2,000  lbs.  on  coal,  carloads,  in 
lieu  of  present  rates  of  70  cents  and  80  cents  per 
2  000  lbs.  to  and  from  points  in  the  Dundon-Dorfee 
and  Burnsville-Copen  Groups,  as  follows: 

Dundon-Dorfee  Group :  Dundon,  Clay  Court 
House,  Hartland,  Elkhurst  and  Dorfee,  W.  Va. 

Burnsville-Copen  Group :  Burnsville,  Gilmer, 
Bower  and  Copen,  W.  Va. 


Plans  of  the  U.  M.  W. 

A  note  from  Indianapolis  reads  : 

“President  Lewis  of  the  Mine  Workers,  will  send 
out  a  call  for  a  joint  conference  of  coal  operators 
and  miners  to  enter  formal  wage  negotiations  Sep¬ 
tember  25th.  The  convention  of  Mine  Workers  con¬ 
venes  at  Cleveland  September  9th,  and  should  be 
ever  by  the  23rd.  The  .scale  committeemen  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  districts  will  be  in  attendance 
as  delegates,  hence  the  decision  to  hold  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  Cleveland. 

“There  is  very  little  likelihood  of  an  informal 
conference  being  called  before  the  Miners’  Conven¬ 
tion,  as  originally  planned,  as  press  reports  indicate 
the  treaty  will  not  be  ratified  prior  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  program  outlined  above  was  agreed  to 
by  the  district  presidents  of  the  central  competitive 
field  in  conference  with  President  Lewis. 

“Personally,  it  is  my  opinion  the  Mine  Workers 
will  insist,  regardless  of  , the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
on  an  increase  in  wages  and  a  shorter  work  day  to 
take  effect  before  January  1,  1920. 

“So  far  as  the  policy  committee’s  program  of 
nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  is^  concerned,  I 
hardly  think  this  subject  will  be  a  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  conference,  but  will  be  left  to  the 
legislative  consideration  of  operators  and  miners 
jointly  or  separately  for  future  action.” 


Logan  District  Up  in  Arms. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  7th. — Logan  operators 
are  up  in  arms  over  the  car  shortage  which  has 
been  making  such  heavy  inroads  on  the  production 
in  their  district,  the  alarming  car  shortage  having 
been  the  principal  subject  under  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Guyan  Valley  Operators  Association 
held  here  on  Tuesday  night,  July  29,  when  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  tonnage  of  the  field  was  represented. 

The  opinion  was  frequently  expressed  during  the 
meeting  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  car  shortage 
might  have  been  obviated  had  proper  steps  been 
taken  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  place  Gov¬ 
ernment  cars  in  service  and  to  keep  coal  carrying 
equipment  in  repair  and  the  machinery  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  association  to  secure  further  action  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  on  such  matters. 


It’s  all  right  to  take  the  world  as  you  find  it 
but  don’t  try  to  take  it  all  at  once. 
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Cunard  Line  Begins  Work  on  New  Building.  EXPORT  COAL  IREIGHTS. 


Big  Office  Structure  on  Lower  Broadway  May  Be  Ready  for  Occupancy  in  Fall  of  1920 — 
Will  Provide  Much-Needed  Space  Near  Present  Coal  Trade  Headquarters. 


Vessels  Still  Difficult  to  Obtain  for  Carrying 
Coal  to  Europe. 


The  building  wreckers  are  now  removing  the  last 
traces  of  the  old  Stevens  House  and  some 
Eighteenth  Century  buildings  from  the  plot  bounded 
by  Broadway,  Morris  and  Greenwich  streets,  on 
which  is  to  be  erected  the  Cunard  building  to  house 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co. 
and  allied  and  subsidiary  lines.  Not  only  is  this  the 
largest  project  in  New  York  City  since  the  cessation 
of  building  brought  about  by  the  war,  but  it  is  also 
the  largest  building  proposition  and  realty  operation 
ever  undertaken  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world  at 
large,  by  a  shipping  firm. 

The  acquisition  of  the  plot  itself  involved  some 
$5,000,000.  and  it  is  expected  that  more  than  twice 
that  sum  will  be  expended  in  addition  to  complete 
the  structure.  The  base  area  is  48,400  square  feet, 
which  is  about  2,000  square  feet  less  than  the  base 
area  of  the  Equitable  Building,  the  largest  office 
building  in  the  world. 


The  Proposed  Cunard  Building 

The  Cunard  Building  will  be  21  stories  in  height 
from  the  Broadway  curb,  with  rentable  floor  space 
varying  cn  the  different  floors  from  25,000  to  30,000 
square  feet,  with  a  total  floor  area  of  more  than 
700,000  square  feet.  Of  this,  the  Cunard  Line  re¬ 
serves  for  its  own  use  the  basement  and  the  first 
three  floors,  leaving  more  than  500,000  square  feet 
available  for  renting  purposes. 

Accord  ng  to  the  contracts,  the  building  is  to  be 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  May  1,  1921, 
and  leases  are  being  written  from  that  date  by  Bern¬ 
ard  Wakefield,  who  has  resigned  the  vice-presidency 
of  Cushman  &  Wakefield,  Inc.,  to  manage  the  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Twenty-five  Broadway  Corporation,  21 
State  street,  New  York  City,  the  owners,  of  which 
Sir  Ashley  Sparks,  K.  B.  E.,  managing  director  of 
the  Cunard  Line  in  America,  is  president.  If  build¬ 
ing  conditions,  however,  approach  normal,  the  build¬ 
ing  should  De  completed  by  October,  1920,  at  which 
time  tenants  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  space. 

The  Cunard  Building  offers  unusual  opportunity 
to  corporations  seeking  adequate  floor  space  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  wholesale  coal 
trade  headquarters  of  New  York,  where  each  year 
the  rentable  space  grows  more  and  more  limited. 
Corporations  who  so  desire  may  obtain  21 -year 


leases  and  thus  secure  a  guarantee  of  reasonable 
permanency  of  location. 

More  than  two  years  have  been  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  problem  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans. 
The  building  will  embody  the  best  possible  practice 
and  experience  in  every  detail  relating  to  a  modern 
office  building  of  the  best  type.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  every  recent  improvement  tending  either  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  the  tenant  or  expedite  his 
business. 

As  a  characteristic  detail  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  will  be  28  high-speed  passenger  elevators.  The 
freight  elevators  are  totally  distinct  from  the  pas¬ 
senger  service  with  separate  approach.  The  entrance 
halls  will  not  be  covered  up  with  newsstands,  cigar 
booths,  bootblacks,  and  other  miscellaneous  minor 
business  ventures  which  have  been  tolerated  in  many 
of  the  bigger  New  York  buildings.  The  building’s 
architectural  style  expresses  in  plan  and  construction 
the  present  day,  the  general  type  being  an  adaptation 
of  the  Italian  renaissance. 

The  floor  plans  show  that  there  are  no  interior 
courts,  but  in  the  center  of  the  northerly  frontage 
on  Morris  street  and  at  the  southwesterly  corner  on 
Greenwich  street,  there  are  two  open  courts  much 
wider  than  the  average  street  in  lower  New  York. 
There  are  no  inside  offices  for  rent  in  the  building. 
The  building  is  of  fire-proof  skeleton  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  the  Broadway  front  being  entirely  of  stone  and 
the  remaining  fronts  of  stone,  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

The  location  to  be  covered  by  the  Cunard  Building 
is  of  peculiar  historical  interest.  Across  Morris 
street,  a  few  feet  to  the  north,  were  erected  the  first 
white  habitations  on  Manhattan  Island,  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Adrian  Block  built  four  huts  to  house  the  crew 
of  the  Tiger  during  the  interval  between  the  burning 
of  that  ship  and  the  building  of  the  Restless.  With 
the  buildings  adjacent  to  the  south,  the  Bowling 
Green  Building  and  the  Washington  Building,  the 
Cunard  Building  occupies  the  site  of  the  first  Dutch 
city  of  New  Amsterdam. 

At  No.  1  Broadway,  under  the  Washington  Build¬ 
ing,  is  the  site  of  Koeks  Tavern,  British  headquar¬ 
ters  during  the  Revolution.  Where  the  Bowling 
Green  Building  now  stands,  at  No.  9-11  Broadway, 
was  for  many  years  the  well-known  Atlantic  Gar¬ 
den.  Bowling  Green,  upon  which  the  Cunard  Build¬ 
ing  faces,  was  for  two  centuries  the  social  center 
of  New  Amsterdam  and  of  New  York.  It  still  re¬ 
tains  in  part  the  hand-wrought,  soft  iron  railing 
put  up  over  a  century  ago. 

At  No.  3  Morris  street,  in  a  dingy,  worn  house, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  a  bparding  house 
for  Bulgarian  immigrants,  once  lived  Aaron  Burr 
when  that  gentleman  was  Water  Commissioner  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Stevens  House  on  the  Broadway  and  Morris 
street  corner  was  for  a  long  period,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
the  fashionable  hotel  of  the  city.  Its  register  during 
that  period  reads  like  a  combined  Who’s  Who  and 
Social  Directory.  It  has  existed  in  its  present  form 
since  1846,  when  it  was  remodeled  by  the  original 
Charles  Delmonico  and  for  many  years  housed  his 
restaurant. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
state  in  their  weekly  report  that  the  settlement  of 
the  seamen’s  strike  on  American  steamers  will  no 
doubt  relieve  the  vessel  situation  both  for  European 
and  South  American  coal  orders;  but  if  many  of 
the  American  boats  are  ordered  to  Cuba  in  ballast 
for  sugar,  the  West  Indian  situation  outward  will 
not  be  improved. 

“The  situation  at  this  writing,”  continues  the  re¬ 
port,  “is  that  steamers  are  difficult  to  obtain  for 
European  ports,  at  rates  quoted  below,  and  during 
the  past  week  the  majority  of  steamers  that  were  in 
hand  for  South  American  coals  have  been  char¬ 
tered,  although  we  still  have  a  few  boats  available 
for  such  business.  West  Indian  conditions  are  un¬ 
altered.” 

The  rates  quoted  by  Battie  &  Co.,  from  North 
Atlantic  coal  ports,  are  as  follows : 


Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

$26.50 ' 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . 

26.50 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

j  28.50 
(31.00 

1,000 

1.C00 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

31.00 

800 

Algiers  . 

26.00 

800 

Cadiz  . 

23.50 

1,000 

Bilboa,  Barcelona  . • . 

26.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  , . 

22.50 

1,000 

Lisbon  . , . 

22.50 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

26.50 

800 

South  America 

* 

Pernambuco  . 

$15.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

15.00 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

16.00 

1,000 

Santos  . 

17.50 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sol . 

.  18.50 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata . 

14.00 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

14.00 

750 

Rosario  . 

16.00 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

15.50 

1,000 

‘Rates  arc  quoted  on,  net  form  charter  basis.  Business  to 
South  American  ports  can  probably  be  arranged  on  gross 
form  at  $1.00  over  net  rates.  To  Nitrate  Range  ports  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  is  $14.50  gross,  prepaid. 


West  Indies. 


Havana  . 

.  $7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . 

.  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  8.50 

500 

Guantanamo  . 

.  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

.  9.50 

300 

Bermuda . 

.  9.00* 

300 

Kingston  . 

.  9.50 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

.  10.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Barbados  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  8.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  9.00 

400 

Port  of  Spain . 

.  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  10.50 

500 

Demerara  . 

.  13.00 

400 

‘Plus  port  charges  and  free  discharge. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White 

A 

Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

t - ^ 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95-6.45* 

$7.80-8.30* 

$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25 

Egg  . 

.  6.25-7.00* 

8.10-8.85* 

6.45-7.00* 

8.30-8.85* 

6.70 

8.55 

Stove  . 

.  6.50-7.25* 

8.35-9.10* 

6.70-7.25* 

8.55-9.10* 

7.10 

8.95 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.60-7.10* 

8.45-8.95* 

6.70-7.10* 

8.55-8.95* 

7.10 

8.95 

Pea  . 

.  5.20 

6.95 

5.30 

6.95 

5.55 

7.30 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.00-3.401 

4.75-5.1 5f 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  . 

Rice . 

.  2.25-2.7  Sf 

4.00-4.50t 

...  . 

.... 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  1.25-2.25f 

3.00-4.00f 

...  . 

•Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular.  While  some  premiums  in  excess  of  75  cents  are  heard  of  on  sales 
of  Independent  coal,  they  do  not  involve  enough  tonnage  to  make  the  market. 

1  Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 
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Three-family  House  at  Yorksliip  Village,  Camden,  N.  J. 


New  Type  of  Company  House. 

Company  houses  are  a  feature  at  many  mining 
operations.  At  one  time  any  sort  of  crude  shacks 
met  requirements  and  brought  in  high  rents, 
value  considered,  but  now  miners’  houses  have 
to  be  well  built  to  attract  the  right  sort  of  men 
and  hold  them  after  they  had  been  obtained.  We 
need  not  emphasize  what"  this  means  to  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  with  labor  in  the 
recent  past. 

In  view  of  these  facts  special  interest  will  at¬ 
tach  to  the  experience  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 


The  statement  is  frequently  heard  that  the  United 
States  will  become  the  world’s  leading  coal  export¬ 
ing  nation.  That  means  that  our  actual  offshore 
export  business  will  have  to  grow  from  3,764,645 
tons  (as  in  1918)  to  59,000,000  tons,  or  so,  that  be¬ 
ing  Great  Britain’s  figures  in  1914.  In  1913  British 
exports  were  73,400,000  gross  tons;  in  1918  they 
were  31,752,000  tons.  Perhaps  50,000,000  tons  may 
be  considered  the  future  British  average.  These  are 
exclusive  bunkers,  coke  and  patent  fuel. 

If  the  British  miners  remain  on  the  rampage  in¬ 
definitely,  there  will  be  no  great  amount  of  Welsh 
coal  to  send  to  foreign  countries.  But  how  can  we 
fill  the  gap?  There  will  certainly  have  to  be  a  great 
deal  done  in  the  prividing  of  facilities,  for  recent 
calculations,  carefully  made,  indicate  an  excess 
capacity  of  only  about  20,000,000  tons  at  all  the  tide¬ 
water  coal  piers,  and  that  is  based  on  maximum  use 
being  made  of  terminal  railroad  yards,  uninterrupted 
shipments  from  the  mines  and  good  conditions  gen¬ 
erally. 

To  handle  double  this  amount  of  new  business 
would  mean  vast  additions  to  railroad  trackage  and 
equipment,  with  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  cars  and  locomotives,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
costly  building  of  additional  lines  in  the  mountainous 
sections  from  whence  comes  the  bulk  of  the  coal  that 
is  exported.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  desire  of 
foreign  lands  for  American  coal,  but  there  are  still 
a  number  of  bridges  to  be  crossed  before  we  can 
come  to  the  point  of  actually  doing  business  on  a 
very  large  scale. 


S.  E.  Button,  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines,  has  been  informed  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  questions  relative  to 
establishment  of  barrier  pillars  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General,  but  by  the  mine  experts  who  constitute 
the  proper  tribunal  under  the  law  and  that  the 
mine  inspector  in  charge  of  the  district  must 
arrange  a  meeting  and  hold  hearings. 


Corporation  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
in  building  houses  for  some  of  the  men  employed 
at  shipyards.  A  well-prepared  book  has  been  is¬ 
sued  showing  elevations  and  plans  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  erected.  We  present  a  few  specimens  with 
this  and  would  suggest  that  those  contemplating 
the  erection  of  company  houses  would  do  well 
to  investigate  the  buildings  put  up  by  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board. 

So  far  as  Camden  is  concerned,  we  can  say 
that  they  were  erected  in  close  accordance  with 
the  plans,  and  while  not  particularly  expensive, 
have  a  very  attractive  appearance. 


Coal  mining  companies  might  well  take  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  a  certain  targe  manufacturing 
company,  which  has  had  the  following  notice 
printed  in  four  languages  and  posted  conspicu¬ 
ously  at  its  several  plants: 

“STAY  IN  AMERICA.- — Your  home  country 
is  devastated  at  the  present  time  due  to  war  con¬ 
ditions.  Taxes  will  be  high  if  you  go  back.  What 
you  have  saved  here  you  will  soon  spend  there 
by  taxation  or  otherwise.  Stay  where  you  have 
made  the  money.” 


British  Government  Explains  Recent  6s. 

Advance  in  Coal  Prices. 

The  Coal  Mines  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  has  issued  a  bulletin  showing 
the  basis  upon  which  the  increased  cost  of  coal 
to  the  consumer  is  estimated.  The  most  striking 
features  of  the  statement  are: 

Estimated  deficiency  on  the  workings  of  the 
industry  for  12  months  from  July  16,  1919, 
£46,600,000. 

Estimated  output  of  coal  for  12  months  from 
July  15,  217,000,000  tons. 

Less  quantity  upon  which  increased  price 
would  not  be  effective,  viz.,  coal  for  consump¬ 
tion  at  collieries,  estimated,  18,000,000  tons. 

Coal  supplied  for  miners’  use,  based  on  quan¬ 
tity  supplied  in  1918  (5,850,000  tons)  6,000,000 
tons. 

Coal  for  export  and  bunkers  sold  at  open 
market  prices  above  the  minimum  32,000,000  tons, 
£56,000,000. 

Quantity  over  which  the  estimated  deficiency 
of  £46,000,000  is  spread,  161,000,000  tons. 

Increase  of  £46,000,000  on  161,000,000  tons,  5s 
9)4d.  or  6s.  a  ton. 

The  British  coal  output  for  the  first  20  weeks 
of  1919  was  at  the  rate  of  240,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  compared  with  287,000,000  tons  in  1913, 
the  average  number  of  men  employed  being  the 
same. 

During  the  four  weeks  ending  May  24  the  aver, 
age  number  of  persons  employed  was  1,114,000, 
and  average  output  per  week  4,813,000  tons. 


Compensation  in  All  Things. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  at  the  billion  dollar  a  year 
railroad  deficit  that  the  American  people  are  paying 
or  will  pay,  says  the  Investors’  Magazine.  There  are 
substantial  compensations.  All  bureaucracies  work 
out  pretty  much  alike.  They  are  despotic  and  haras¬ 
sing;  inevitably  two  jobs  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before  and  genuine  economies  are  negligible;  they 
foster  litigation  and  controversy  without  end. 

But  the  present  typical  experience  has  reclaimed 
legions  of  ardent  visionaries,  that  otherwise  would 
have  continued  a  vexatious  element,  by  defining 
sharper  than  ever  the  safety  line  between  government 
effort  and  a  wisely  regulated  healthy  private  effort. 

It  has  laid  bare  and  open  to  treatment  some  of 
the  fallacies  and  weaknesses  of  existing  State  and 
National  regulation  and  the  stupid  blunders  and 
costly  misdirected  effort  of  long  years  of  feverish 
commercial  growth  and  development. 


Detached  House,  Yorkship  Village,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Stay  Where  the  Money  Is. 


Export  Opportunities. 
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THEY  WILL  COME  BACK. 


Miners  Returning  to  Europe  Won’t  Stay  Long, 
One  Traveler  Believes. 

While  the  return  of  foreign-born  coal  miners 
to  their  native  lands  is  viewed  with  dismay  by 
operators  generally,  an  American  business  man 
who  recently  spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  other 
European  countries  speaks  a  reassuring  word. 
His  opinion  is  that  many  of  those  who  are  now 
showing  such  great  eagerness  to  leave  their 
adopted  country,  where  they  have  prospered  to 
such  a  notable  degree  these  past  few  years,  will 
be  mighty  anxious  to  get  back  to  America  after 
they  have  been  on  the  other  side  a  few  weeks. 

“They’ll  come  back  to  eat,”  he  said,  amplifying 
his  opinion  by  the  following  word  picture  of 
conditions  in  Europe: 

“People  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
during  and  since  the  war  have  no  real  idea  of 
what  conditions  are  like  on  the  other  side.  Over 
here  we  complain  ,of  high  prices,  and  the  inflated 
cost  of  living  has  produced  a  certain  restlessness 
which  manifests  itself  in  labor  troubles  and  a 
drift  towards  Socialistic  doctrines.  But  this  is  a 
state  of  mind,  nothing  more.  Workingmen  and 
their  families,  as  a  class,  are  not  suffering  actual 
physical  distress  due  to  lack  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  They  are  not  deprived  of  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  or  even  the  luxuries. 

“On  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  they  are  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  scale  unthought  of  before  the  war.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  coal  miners.  Of  course 
the  recent  depression  in  the  bituminous  trade 
caused  some  hardship  to  the  less  thrifty  who 
had  not  laid  aside  a  part  of  their  big  war  earn¬ 
ings  for  a  rainy  day.  But  generally  speaking 
they  got  along  without  any  real  suffering,  and 
as  the  soft  coal  business  is  entering  upon  another 
boom,  the  mine  workers  appear  to  be  in  for 
another  period  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The 
anthracite  miners  have  had  plenty  of  work  since 
early  in  the  spring. 

“Now  what  will  these  foreigners  who  are 
•crowding  the  east-bound  steamships  find  when 
they  get  back  to  their  old  homes?  In  the  first 
place  they  will  find  prices  so  high  that  those 
they  have  been  complaining  of  in  America  will 
seem  almost  ridiculously  low.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  will  find  that  many  things  they  have 
grown  to  consider  the  ordinary  everyday  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  are  hard  to  obtain  at  any  price. 
This  is  true  of  meat,  sugar,  eggs,  milk,  white 
flour,  warm  clothing,  leather  shoes  and  lots  of 
other  things.  All  over  southern  and  centi  al 
Europe  there  is  a  shortage  of  these  commodities 
such  as  we  have  no  conception  of. 


ing  back  home,  buying  a  little  land  with  the  money 
they  have  saved  in  this  country  and  living  in 
ease  and  luxury  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  But 
they’ll  soon  find  that  dream  is  right.  How  can 
anyone  live  in  luxury  when  luxuries  are  unobtain¬ 
able?  And  when  they  hear  what  taxes  are  on 
the  other  side  and  how  much  it  costs  to  live 
even  on  the  most  frugal  scale,  there  will  be  a 
wild  scramble  to  book  passage  back  to  God’s 
country. 

“At  least  that  is  the  way  I  firmly  believe  things 
will  work  out.  There  is  a  rush  to  get  to  Europe 
and  there  will  soon  be  a  rush  to  get  back  that  will 
tax  the  traveling  facilities,  if  I  mistake  not.  So 
while  the  mines  may  lose  quite  a  few  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months,  the  loss  will  probably 
be  only  temporary.  And  you  must  remember 
that  many  of  those  now  plannig  to  return  to 
Europe  are  apt  to  change  their  minds  when  those 
who  preceded  them  get  back  to  this  side  with 
their  tales  of  woe.” 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  six 


months  of  1919  and  three  previous  years,  were: 

Coal. 

Month.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

January  ....  954,756  881,154  824,319  839,885 
February  . . .  907,872  684,083  865,782  523,973 

March  .  904,989  971,337  1,133,596  572,637 

April  .  700,704  835,949  1,025,152  354,716 

Mav  .  731,537  955,056  1,005,916  418,432 

June  ...  749,964  990.084  1,060,890  436,650 

Total  ....4,949,822  5,317,663  5,915,655  3,143,293 


Tonnage  transported  during  June  decreased  624,- 
240  tons,  or  58  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1918,  while  for  the  five  months  there  was  an 
decrease  of  2,772,362  tons,  or '46.8  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  first  half  of  1918. 


Coke. 

Month.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

January  .  49,836  40,963  32,370  69,986 

February  .  47,155  34,543  35,954  47,787 

March  .  53,167  35,138  47,551  44,872 

April  .  46,671  33,679  41,750  30,100 

May  .  48,289  47,913  40,576  33,235 

June  .  47,602  40,369  44,501  30,455 

Total  . 292,720  232,605  242,702  256,436 


Shipments  of  coke  during  June  decreased  14,046 
tons,  or  31.8  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  T918,  while  for  the  six  months  here  was  an 
increase  of  13,734  tons,  or  56  per  cent.,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1918. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

“Every  morn  at  7  o’clock  there  are  20  tamers 
on  the  rock,”  so  ran  the  words  of  a  song  of  olden 
days,  but  with  the  shortening  of  working  hours 
and  the  generally  more  dignified  attitude  of  labor, 
the  lyric  writer  of  to-day  would  have  to  begin  in 
a  different  vein :  “At  or  about  9  a.  m.,  a  score  of 
drill  engineers  arrived  in  their  limousines  to  begin 
their  six  hour  day.” 

Saginaw,  Mich,  reports  that  the  district  is  doing 
very  well  at  present.  The  surplus  coal  that  the 
manufacturers  have  stored  is  used  up,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  shipments  to  manufacturing  plants  are  being 
taken.  The  domestic  trade  are  ordering  all  the  coal 
they  can  get  unloaded,  but  as  there  is  a  great  short¬ 
age  of  labor  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  dealers 
to  store  coal  at  this  time. 

With  the  railroads  under  charge  of  Federal  man¬ 
agers,  we  note  that  the  president  of  one  has  the 
time  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the  public 
and  recently  submitted  to  arrest  on  a  Staten  Island 
ferryboat  in  behalf  of  the  proposition  that  those 
who  purchase  tickets  for  the  round  trip  should 
not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  boat  at  the  terminus  of 
its  run.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  other  railroad 
presidents  had  the  opportunity  to  study  transpor¬ 
tation  from  the  passengers’  standpoint.  In  the  early 
days  of  railroading  it  was  proposed  that  a  director 
should  ride  on  the  cow-catcher  of  each  locomotive 
as  a  guarantee  against  collisions,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  that  idea,  as  the  saying  is. 

The  mining  districts  of  the  United  States  are  not 
the  only  places  where  wages  mount  high.  A  news 
item  from  London  tells  of  a  Welsh  miner  making 
more  than  $5000  last  year.  His  working  place  is 
so  easy,  it  is  said,  that  the  coal  has  only  to  be 
tickled  to  bring  it  down.  Evidently  his  high  earn¬ 
ings  are  the  result  of  some  uniform  wage  basis 
which  allows  a  certain  rate  regardless  of  difficul¬ 
ties  of  operation  or  lack  of  same.  In  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mines,  at  least,  the  difficulties  of  mining  are 
most  carefully  considered,  resulting  in  a  wage  sched¬ 
ule  extremely  varied  in  its  provisions.  It  has  been 
rumored  more  than  once  that  a  simplified  method 
of  payment  would  be  demanded,  probably  with  a 
view  to  giving  extraordinary  compensation  to  those 
who  get  the  easy  places. 


The  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  its  month¬ 
ly  survey  of  the  coal  production  of  the  Dominion 
reports  that  the  ‘  total  output  of  coal  during  the 
month  of  May  was  906,536  tons,  as  compared 
with  1,217,989  tons  during  the  month  of  May, 
1918.  In  Nova  Scotia  production  fell  from  509,- 
577  to  403,833  tons,  while  production  in  Alberta 
dropped  from  255,462  to  187,304  tons. 


Conditions  Here  and  Abroad. 

“In  America  there  is  no  scarcity  of  such  things 
in  the  sense  that  you  cannot^buy  them  freely  at 
the  stores.  But  in  Italy  there  is,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  further  east,  where  many  of  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  in  this  country  came  from,  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  worse.  The  returning  emigrant 
will  soon  learn  what  it  is  to  go  without  things 
he  has  come  to  consider  bare  necessities.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  many  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  he  has  enjoyed  in  this  country 
are  also  unobtainable  in  his  native  land  at  the 
present  time. 

“Another  thing,  Europe  is  still  prostrate  in  an 
industrial  sense.  Lack  of  coal,  raw  materials, 
machinery  and  capital  has  prevented  much  head¬ 
way  being  made  towards  reconstruction.  4  ha  t 
will  come  eventually,  but  in  the  meantime  mill¬ 
ions  of  people  are  out  of  work  and  the  return¬ 
ing  emigrants  will  only  add  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Without  work,  the  money  they  took  back 
with  them  will  begin  to  melt  away  at  an  appall¬ 
ing  rate  and  they  will  begin  to  long  for  America 
as  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  where  anybody 
with  a  strong  body  and  the  will  to  work  can 
make  a  good  living  and  usually  a  little  more. 

“I  know  that  many  foreigners  have  a  dream  of  go- 
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COAL  OUTPUT  STEADY. 


Large  Gain  in  Production  Early  in  July 
Fairly  Well  Maintained. 

The  new  level  of  output  of  bituminous  coal  to 
which  production  jumped  the  second  week  in  July 
after  months  of  extremely  low  records,  was  main¬ 
tained  in  the  week  of  July  26th.  The  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  yet  passed  that  of  1917  and  is,  of 
course,  much  below  that  of  1918. 

i - Net  Tons - s 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

June 

21 . 

....  8,681,000 

12,142,000 

June 

28 . 

....  9,470,000 

12,491,000 

July 

5 . 

....  7,459,000 

10,252,000 

Tuly 

12 . 

....  10,221,000 

13,286,000 

July 

19 . 

. . . .  9,912,000 

12,925,000 

July 

26 . 

. . . .  9,990,000 

12,937,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below : 


Regions — 

July  5. 

Cars - — \ 

July  12.  July  19. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset).. 

29,703 

42,123 

40.235 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset.... 

5,324 

7.541 

6,744 

Fairmont . 

4,591 

6,568 

5,887 

Ohio . 

16,599 

22,726 

21,438 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc.. 

20,086 

31,527 

28,473 

111.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

26,216 

33,577 

35,430 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons : 

t - Week  Ending - \  r~ Season  to  Date— v 

July  19, 1919.  July  20, 1918.  1919.  1918. 

920,184  904,961  11,849,900  10,373,724 

Production  of  Anthracite. 


Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 


< - Net 

Tons - \ 

Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

June  21 . 

. ...  1,748,000 

2,034,000 

June  28.:'.’ . 

. . . .  1,841.000 

2,151,000 

July  5 . 

. . . .  1,408,000 

1,735,000 

July  12 . 

. . . .  1,874,000 

2,136,000 

July  19 . 

. . . .  1,823,000 

2,097,000 

July  26 . 

. . . .  1,827,000 

2,115,000 

In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures, 

compiled  by 

the  Central 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show 
tonnage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  three  recent  weeks  : 


- 

t —  Week  Ending  - \ 

July  5. 

July  12. 

July  19. 

Car  shortage . 

. . . .  52,010 

35,161 

35,962 

Labor  shortage . 

. . . .  48,860 

17,146 

23,918 

No  market . 

. . .  .  163,799 

47,940 

182,220 

Mine  disability . 

810 

6,729 

3,324 

Strikes  . 

2,016 

All  other  causes .  . . . 

. ...  112,370 

136,100 

32.058 

Total . 

. ...  380,046 

245,092 

327,482 

Deflate — But  How? 

We  have  referred  several  times  to  the  decrease 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  drawing  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  inflation  which  23  years  ago  nearly 
every  one  in  the  eastern  states  anticipated  would 
eventuate  by  the  adoption  of  the  free  silver  platform. 

Now  we  note  Geo.  E.  Roberts,  former  director  of 
the  mint  and  now  vice-president  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  in  a  leading  article  in  a  prominent  daily  tells 
us  that  this  is  just  what  has  eventuated  and  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  deflate  rather  than  keep  on  in¬ 
creasing  one  price  after  another,  which,  after  all, 
brings  no  improvement  in  the  net  result.  This  seems 
a.  good  idea  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  mice  who 
in  convention  assembled  agreed,  for  their  protection, 
to  put  a  bell  on  the  cat,  who  is  going  to  initiate  the 
undertaking? 


JULY  A  BIG  MONTH. 


Tonnage  Handled  Through  New  York  Har¬ 
bor  Second  Largest  of  Year. 

The  tonnage  of  coal  handled  through  the  New 
\  ork  harbor  loading  ports  in  July  was,  with  the 
exception  of  May,  the  heaviest  for  any  month  this 
year  in  the  case  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the 
number  of  cars  dumped  each  month,  the  figures 
being  obtained  from  the  Railroad  Administration  : 

1919. 

Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


Cars. 

Cars. 

January  . 

24,120 

February  . 

.  14,727 

22,885 

March  . 

.  6,022 

11,076 

April  . 

.  20,085 

21,752 

May  . 

24,449 

June  . 

23.738 

July  . 

24,163 

Total  . 

. 141,387 

152,183 

Far  Behind  a  Year  Ago. 

The  July  tonnage  showed  a  big  falling  off  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  last  year,  the  loss 
amounting  to  21  per  cent  in  the  case  of  anthracite 
and  22  per  cent  in  the  case  of  bituminous.  Much 
of  the  anthracite  loss  was  in  steam  sizes.  Compara¬ 
tive  figures  are  shown  below : 

July,  1918.  July.  1919. 

Cars.  Cars. 

Anthracite  .  32,225  25,443 

Bituminous  . . .  .  31,155  24,163 


Sharp  Cut  in  Coke. 

Pittsburgh,  Augpst  7. — Standard  grades  of 
Connellsville  furnace  coke  in  relatively  small  lots 
sold  off  as  low  as  $3.75  at  the  ovens  as  a  result 
of  the  somewhat  larger  production  last  week 
and  the  accumulation  of  small  surplus  stocks  on 
cars  demanding  immediate  shipment.  The  sharp 
decline  was  confined  mainly  to  these  smaller 
lots.  Some  fairly  good-sized  tonnages  were  sold 
at  $3.90,  but  both  furnace  and  coke  men  regard 
these  transactions  as  merely  spasmodic  features 
of  the  market,  and  say  that  the  general  trend  of 
the  coke  market  is  firm  at  not  less  than  $4  for 
any  serious  amount  of  fuel. 

The  situation  so  far  as  foundry  iron  is  con¬ 
cerned  does  not  appear  to  shift  with  the  same 
rapidity,  as  foundry  grades  of  coke  in  Connells¬ 
ville  are  running  in  a  steady  manner  at  between 
$5.25  and  $5.50.  There  is  in  sight  sufficient  new 
consumption  of  furnace  coke  to  insure  the  wip¬ 
ing  out  of  any  surplus  production,  and  anxiety 
now  is  that  the  price  shall  not  advance  too  far 
later  and  influence  the  iron  prices. 


Hoover  Declines  Europe’s  Coal  Job. 

Paris,  Aug.  6  (Associated  Press). — Herbert 
Hoover,  although  urged  by  Premier  Clemenceau, 
Premier  Nitti  of  Italy,  and  Foreign  Secretary  Bal¬ 
four  of  Great  Britain  to  reconsider  his  refusal  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  new  Coal  Importation  Committee 
decided  upon  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace 
Conference  yesterday,  which  would  make  him  the 
virtual  coal  dictator  of  Europe  for  the  next  year,  has 
declined  to  accept  the  post. 

Mr.  Hoover  takes  the  stand  that  the  whole  coal 
problem  is  a  domestic  question  and  can  much  better 
be  solved  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  larger 
coal  producing  countries  of  Europe.  He  has  ar¬ 
ranged,  however,  with  Col.  Goodyear,  who  has  been 
acting  for  Mr.  Hoover  on  the  Coal  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  to  sit  temporarily  on 
the  European  Coal  Commission  until  American  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Central  Europe  can  be  transferred  to  the 
commission. 


Some  folks  never  start  to  save  for  a  rainy  day 
until'  they  see  the  clouds  gathering. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  lot  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  order  blanks,  etc.,  shown  at  next  convention,  and 
quite  an  interesting  aggregation  of  such  office  forms 
is  anticipated  as  a  result. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  passed  a  resolution  favoring  daylight 
saving,  and  the  Pennsylvania  dealers,  in  convention 
assembled,  endorsed  this  move. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  has  announced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reductions  in  the  freight  rates  on  coal  to 
European  ports,  chiefly  to  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  reductions  range  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  ton, 
and  apply  onl  yto  steamers  owned  or  operated  by 
the  Shipping  Board. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  by  the  retail 
dealers  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  August  delivery: 
Egg  $10.15;  stove  $10.35;  Nut  $10.55;  pea  $9.55; 
Nut  and  stove  $10.55;  egg  and  stove  $10.35;  stove 
and  pea  $10.05;  nut  and  pea  $10.05.  A  carrying- 
in  charge  of  40  cents  per  ton  is  made. 

Some  of  the  prices  twenty  years  ago  now  ap¬ 
pear  low  enough.  We  recently  noticed  a  bill  of 
1897  issued  by  a  Yonkers  coal  dealer — it  re¬ 
corded  the  sale  of  a  ton  of  stove  coal  for  $5.75; 
delivered  at  a  point  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  yard  and  more  or  less  up-hill  all  the 
distance. 

The  Ramsey  C.  &  C.  Co.  at  Wilpin,  Pa.,  near 
Ligonier,  of  which  S.  S.  Brownfield  is  manager, 
has  a  unique  whistle  on  its  engine-house.  De¬ 
siring  to  secure  something  distinctive  in  tone, 
Mr.  Brownfield  obtained  from  a  New  York  con¬ 
cern  such  a  whistle  as  is  used  on  ocean  steam¬ 
ers  and  its  deep^oice  can  be  heard  far  and  wide. 

It  is  rumored  tnat  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  will  soon  be  making  an  increase  in 
wages,  which,  following  the  usual  lines,  will  prob¬ 
ably  extend  to  the  coal  mine  employes  of  the  H. 
C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  in  Pennsylvania,  the  United 
States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in  West  Virginia,  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  in  Alabama, 
and  other  subsidiary  mining  companies  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kentucky.  In  the  past,  wage  increases 
at  the  Steel  Corporation’s  mines  have  necessitated 
similar  advances  by  other  operators  in  the  same  ter- 
rieory,  and  it  will  no  doubt  work  out  that  way  this 
time. 

While  some  of  the  West  Virginia  operators 
and  their  spokesmen  are  very  vigorous  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  closed  shop  and  other  features  of 
union  domination  in  the  coal  fields,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  will  have  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  refusing  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  think  of  going  back 
to  the  original  basis  of  dealing  with'labor.  “Col¬ 
lective  bargaining,”  as  the  political  economists 
call  it,  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  impossible,  and 
probably  would  not  be  desirable,  to  go  back  t n 
the  old  order  of  things. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Tied  Up  West  of 
Clifton  Forge. 

Huntington,  W.  Va„  Aug.  6. — All  coal  traffic  was 
suspended  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  this  after¬ 
noon  as  the  result  of  the  shopmen’s  strike.  At  the, 
same  time,  an  order  was  issued  from  division  head¬ 
quarters  here  proclaiming  an  embargo  on  all  classes 
of  freight. 

E.  L.  Bock,  Division  Superintendent  of  the  road, 
announced  tonight  that  beginning  tomorrow  all  pas¬ 
senger  as  well  as  freight  traffic  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  west  of  Clifton  Forge,  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

The  railroad  hauls  an  average  of  125,000  tons  of 
coal  daily.  Suspension  of  service  to  the  mines  auto¬ 
matically  will  stop  production  and  put  thousands  of 
miners  out  of  work. 
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ERIE  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Ferris,  Erieoo  Nos.  3,  4  and  5 

and  Keenan  Mines 

on  the  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 


AGENTS: 

S.  SHERWIN 

Kincaid  Mine,  on  the  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 

Enterprise  Mine, 

on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
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NEW  RIVER  CONTRACT  SIGNED. 


Ratification  Will  Mean  Unionizing  of  Entire 
District. 

Charleston,  W ,  \  a.,  Aug.  7th. — The  new  wage 
agreement  between  coal  operators  and  miners  of 
the  New  River  District  was  signed  on  the  night  of 
July  30th  in  this  city.  T.  L.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the 
New  River  Coal  Operators’  Association,  attached 
his  signature  on  behalf  of  the  operators,  while  John 
Gatherum,  secretary-treasurer  of  District  29,  U.  M. 
\V„  signed  on  behalf  of  the  miners. 

The  contract  was  prepared  and  completed  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  July  26th,  by  a  sub-committee  com¬ 
posed  of  three  representatives  each  of  the  operators 
and  the  miners  and  the  conference  was  begun  again 
Monday  afternoon,  July  28th  to  consider  questions 
under  consideration  that  had  not  been  agreed  upon 
by  all  members. 

If  the  proposed  agreement  is  ratified  by  both  the 
operators  and  the  miners,  as  now  seems  possible,  it 
means  the  unionizing  of  the  entire  New  River  dis¬ 
trict,  with  virtually'  a  closed  shop  agreement.  Clauses 
in  the  agreemene  make  it  imperative  almost  that 
members  of  the  unions  be  employed  by  the  operators. 

One  of  the  clauses  which  is  said  to  have  caused 
considerable  discussion  was  that  governing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  in  a  ton  of  coal  loaded  by  miners. 
It  was  agreed  that  each  ton  should  consist  of  2,000 
pounds. 

An  eight-hour  day  for  inside  and  outside  labor  was 
given  but  it  was  provided  in  the  contract  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  hours  should  be  made  in  the  event  the 
contracts  of  the  central  competitive  field  contain  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  shorter  day.  The  new  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  a  severe  penalty  for  absenteeism,  it  being  pre¬ 
scribed  that  if  a  miner  absents  himself  from  a  mine 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  days  without  some 
reasonable  excuse,  he  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal. 

Strikes  will  be  eliminated  to  a  great  extent  it  is 
believed  by  provision  for  appeals  from  various  com¬ 
mittees  to  a  board  or  court  of  three  members  from 
the  miners  and  three  from  the  operators  and  finally 
to  a  referee. 

Little  change  was  made  in  the  present  scale  of 
wages  in  the  New  River  district. 

The  most  mooted  question  before  the  conference 
of  miners  and  operators  was  the  check-off.  Under 
the  check-off  system  as  finally  agreed  upon  all  em¬ 
ployes  with  but  few  exceptions,  as  specified  in  the 
contract,  must  be  members  of  the  union,  union  of¬ 
ficials  furnishing  the  list  of  employes  from  which  the 
check-off  is  to  be  made.  In  other  words  the  check¬ 
off  as  finally  adopted,  was  very  much  like  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  agreement  in  the  Fairmont  field  of 
District  17. 

Penalties  are  provided  in  the  contract  for  strikes 
and  lockouts,  provision  being  made  for  fines. 

The  new  agreement  is  to  become  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  contingent  upon  ratification  by  the  miners 
and  operators. 


No  Move  Against  Daniels  Order. 

No  definite  program  has  so  far  been  formulated 
by  the  smokeless  producers  of  West  Virginia,  who 
held  a  meeting  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  a  short 
time  ago,  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  securing 
either  the  rescinding  of  the  Daniels  commandeering 
order  or  a  modification  of  such  an  order,  but  another 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  an  early  date  by  smokeless 
field  operators  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  further 
steps  being  directed  at  that  meeting. 

The  Navy  requisitioning  order  has  been  in  effect 
for  more  than  a  month  and  under  such  an  order  a 
very  heavy'  tonnage  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
coal  was  appropriated  by  the  Navy  during  July. 
Just  how  general  such  a  feeling  is,  it  is  not  known, 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  smokeless  producers  toward  the  Daniels 
order.  They  are  inclined  to  let  the  status  of  the 
case  rejnain  as  it  is  without  further  protest.  Whether 
that  will  be  done  or  not  remains  to  be  determined  at 
the  meeting  of  the  smokeless  coal  producers. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

_  Another  mine  has  been  opened  by  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  companies  in  the  Logan 
field,  Mine  No.  14,  which  is  the  newest  operation 
being  on  Whitman  Creek.  This  company  is  under 
the  management  of  A.  R.  Beisel  of  Holden. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue  of  Chicago  has  organized  the 
Pinnacle-Pocahonlas  Development  Co.,  which  has 
acquired  large  tracts  of  coal  in  Wyoming  County, 
the  new  Mordue  company  having  a  capital  of  $150,- 
000.  Mr.  Mordue  is  the  principal  stockholder  in 
the  new  company,  which  will  not  only  operate  mines, 
but  deal  in  coal  lands. 

J.  B.  Laing  and  others  of  Lewisburg,  have  leased 
2,000  acres  of  the  Gauley  Land  Co.,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rainelle  on  Meadow  Creek,  in  Greenbrier  County, 
which  will  be  developed  at  an  early  date,  it  is  said. 
The  coal  to  be  mined  is  said  to  be  of  the  smokeless 
type.  In  order  to  reach  the  coal  leased  it  will  be 
necessary  to  build  ten  miles  of  railroad. 

A  strike  at  four  different  plants  operating .  at 
Adrian,  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  operations  for 
a  short  period  of  the  week  beginning  July  28th.  The 
men  are  said  to  have  gone  on  strike  because  their 
union  organization  was  not  recognized.  From  what 
can  be  learned  a  settlement  was  effected  after  the 
miners  had  been  out  a  day  or  so,  in  all  except  one 
case. 

Wayne  County  coal  lands  will  be  developed  by 
the  Ferguson  White  Ash*  Coal  Co.,  in  which  Vir¬ 
ginia  business  men  are  largely  interested.  The  new 
company  which  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  will  operate 
at  Ferguson,  W.  Va.  Those  behind  the  new  com¬ 
pany  include  E.  S.  Barnitz,  J.  A.  Burke,  George  W. 

C  haney  and  C.  N.  Garner,  all  of  Roanoke,  Va. ;  and 
C.  W.  Strickland,  of  Ferguson. 

West  Virginia  coal  will  be  handled  by  the  Boone 
Sales  Co.,  which  has  just  been  organized  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $75,000,  by  Eli  J.  Taylor,  Thomas  Boone, 
Walter  H.  Boone  and  John  A.  Boone,  well-known 
coal  men  of  N  uttallburg,  W.  Va.,  in  association  with 
Wheeler  Boone  of  Cincinnati;  the  new  company  hav¬ 
ing  secured  a  West  Virginia  charter,  although  it 
will  have  its  general  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 

_  The  Island  Creek  Mining  Co.,  headed  by  J.  J. 
Ross,  of  Logan,  is  maturing  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  about  3,000  acres  in  the  Logan  field  located 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Creek  section.  The 
Island  Creek  Mining  Co.  is  not  a  new  company, 
but  it  has  not  heretofore  attempted  to  exercise  any 
of  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  its  West  Virginia 
charter  taken  out  several  years  ago.  Fred  Haislip 
has  been  selected  as  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Walter  H.  Cunningham,  of  Huntington,  consult¬ 
ing  engineer  and  secretary  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association,  has,  in  association  with  others, 
organized  the  Twin  States  Fuel  Co.,  for  the  purpose 
of  mining  coal  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the 
new  company  having  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  General  offices  of  the  company  will  be  at  Hunt¬ 
ington.  Others  active  in  the  organization  are  G. 

D.  Miller,  Frank  Enslow,  R.  J.  Foley  and  C.  W. 
Strickland. 

The  Davis  Coal  Co.  of  Morgantown  has  acquired 
the  property,  mines,  etc.,  of  the  South  Pittsburg 
Coal  Co.,  operating  on  what  is  known  as  the  Harvey 
Fisher  coal  tract,  not  far  from  Morgantown.  New 
equipment  will  be  added  by  the  purchasing  company, 
it  is  stated,  in  order  that  production  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  such  equipment  including  screens,  etc.,  so 
that  a  better  grade  of  coal  may  be  produced.  The 
coal  mined  at  this  particular  plant  is  low  in  sulphur, 
it  is  said. 


Report  reached  Chicago  late  last  week  of  the  death 
of  (  apt.  Amos  H.  Evans,  veteran  coal  dealer  at  Keo¬ 
kuk  Iowa,  which  occurred  on  the  26th  ult.  He  was 
in  the  retail  coal  business  in  Iowa’s  “Gate  City”  for 
more  than  40  years.  Capt  Evans  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1840  and  won  his  title  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  well  known  to  the  coal  trade  leaders  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  W.  B.  Brinker,  an  old-time  associate  of  the 
deceased,  will  continue  the  business. 


A  TRUCK  FOR  HEAVY  DUTY. 


Standard  Three-and-a-Half  Ton  Model 
Especially  Adapted  to  Coal  Business. 

1  lie  coal  trade  will  be  interested  in  the  front  page 
announcement  featuring  the  merits  of  the  Standard 
truck  in  the  hauling  of  coal.  This  is  perhaps  the 
urst  time  that  the  company  has  laid  emphasis  upon 
the  adaptability  of  its  truck  to  the  requirements  of 
the  coal  man,  the  severe  strains  of  the  war  (hun¬ 
dreds  of  Standards  Jiaving  been  in  the  war  sevice), 
convincing  the  makers  more  than  ever  before  that 
the  truck  would  stand  up  under  all  conditions  The 
Standard  Motor  Truck  Co.,  of  Detroit,  was  one 
of  the  few  plants  to  deliver  exclusively  to  the  War 
Department  for  use  in  many  fields. 

As  manufactured  today,  the  Standard  line  of  heavy 
duty  trucks  is  identically  the  same  as  those  which 
performed  such  wonderful  work  in  the  northwestern 
spruce  forests  for  the  U.  S.  Government.  A  complete 
line  of  1,  2,  3]/2  and  5-ton  trucks  is  manufactured 
at  the  Standard  modernly  equipped  plant. 

1  lie  Model  66,  3I/4-ton  Standard  is  built  to  stand- 
up  under  the  hardest  sort  of  heavy  haulage  and  is 
especially  adaptable  to  the  coal  business.  The  mo¬ 
tor,  's  a  Continental  Red  Seal  4  cylinder,  4  cycle 
.  ^  head  type,  with  a  bore  of  4J4  inches  and  a  Ski- 
inch  stroke.  It  is  the  three  point  suspension  type, 
rated  at  32.4  horsepower  S.  A.  E.,  but  will  develop 
approximately  45  horsepower  at  1500  R.P.M.  It 
performs  smoothly  at  any  range  of  working  speed 
and  can  be  throttled  to  slow  speeds  under  heavy 
loads. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  enbloc.  The  water  jacket 
head  is  cast  separately  and  is  easily  removable. 
The  crank  case  and  oil  pan  are  separate,  making  the 
bearings  easily  accessible. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  valve  mech¬ 
anism.  The  inlet  and  outlet  valves  are  interchange¬ 
able.  They  are  accurately  ground  to  size  and  the 
stems  are  hardened  to  prevent  wear.  The  valves 
are  covered  with  metal  plates,  which  feature  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  excluding  dirt  and  grime  makes  for  a  quieter 
running  motor.  A  centrifugal  pump  of  ample  ca¬ 
pacity  circulates  the  water  through  the  cooling 
system. 

All  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rod  bearings  are 
of  the  babbitt  lined,  bronzed  back  type  and  are 
within  easy  reach  when  the  oil  pan  is  removed.  The 
oiling  system  is  automatic — a  combination  of  the 
orce  feed  and  splash  types.  The  connecting  rods 
are  of  “L”  beam  construction,  drop  forged  and  heat- 
treated.  The  cam  shaft  .is  a  single  drop  forging 
supported  in  three  liberal  plain  bearings-,  which  are 
lubricated  by  the  oil  which  collects  in  the  catch 
basin  above  them.  It  is  easily  removed.  The  crank¬ 
shaft  will  test  125,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 


July  Weather  in  New  York. 

The  month  of  July  probably  afforded  an  instance 
of  popular  ideas  not  agreeing  with  the  statistics  as 
legards  the  weather.  The  Government  report  for 
the  New  York  station- shows  that  the  mean  for  the 

rn.°^h-was  74  degrees,  as  compared  with  the  normal 
of  73.5  degrees. 

\\  hile  mild  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month  with  temperatures  as  much  as  seven 
degrees  below  normal,  there  were,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens.  three  hot  days  back  at  the  time  of  the  holiday, 
the  3rd  being  12  above  normal,  the  4th,  16.  and  the 
5th,  15  degrees  above  the  customary  temperature. 

.  As  a  result  the  weather  for  the  past  month  was 
just  half  way  between  the  low  point  of  70  degrees 
in  1884,  and  the  high  of  78  degrees  in  1901,  even 
though  the  high  point  of  98  degrees  on  the  4th 
was  within  one  degree  of  the  highest  July  record,  99 
on  the  3rd,  in  1898,  .The  city  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  mild  July  weather  since  1910. 

In  1873,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  was  recorded  on  the  15th  of  July— 
that  is  the  lowest  on  record  for  that  month. 


New  York  Coal  Merchants’  Convention,  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  12  and  13. 
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Bunkering  Prices  at  Foreign  Ports,  August  1. 


Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  bunkering  contractors 
of  New  York,  are  sending  (ju{  the  following  circular 
regarding  the  coal  situation  at  foreign  ports : 

The  following  list  gives  the  current  prices  now  in 
effect  at  ports  named,  subject  to  change  or  with¬ 
drawal  and  to  coal  being  in  stock.  The  situation  in 
the  coal  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost 
chaotic,  and  this  will  be  reflected  at  these  depots  de¬ 
pendent  upon  British  coals  by  a  sharp  increase  when 
the  present  stocks  are  exhausted  Many  depots  are 
even  now  short  of  coal  and  having  difficulty  in  re¬ 
plenishing. 

There  has  been  an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  at  the  West 
Indian  depots  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  a 
further  increase  if  the  situation  doesn’t  ease  up 
considerably  .at  the  U.  S.  loading  ports. 

Neutral  steamers  are  paying  more  than  Allied  at 
the  U.  K.  ports,  and  necessary  permits  must  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  British  authorities  well  in  advance. 

Just  at  the  moment  with  the  scarcity  of  supplies, 
varying  government  regulations  and  fluctuating 
prices  at  the  U.  K.  ports,  it  is  advisable  for  owners 
and  operators  to  give  some  leeway  to  their  coal  sup¬ 
pliers  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangements  as 
circumstances  may  warrant. 

Prices  at  various  foreign  ports  are  as  follows : 

Port.  Price. 


Gibraltar . 

.  105s. 

Algiers  . 

.  104s. 

Marseilles  . 

.  105s. 

Constantinople  . 

.  No  coal  available. 

Oran  . 

.  105s. 

Port  Said . 

.  108s.  6d.  plus  5s. 

emer- 

gency  tax. 

Newcastle . 

.  75s.  to  80s. 

Southampton  . 

.  90s.  2d. 

Liverpool  . 

.  42s.  6d.  to  50s. 

Plymouth  . 

.  100s. 

Hull  . 

. .  52s.  to  62s. 

Fowey  . 

. .  106s. 

London-Gravesend  . . . . 

..  80s.  6d. 

Dartmouth-Portland  .. 

..  87s.  6d. 

Cardiff  . 

. .  56s.  to  60s. 

Swansea  . 

..  60s. 

North  of  Scotland. _ 

. .  No  coal  available. 

When  Wood-Burning  Locomotives 

Were 

Succeeded  by  Coal  Burners. 

The  days  of  the  wood-burning  locomotive  were 
practically  numbered  as  -  a  result  of  experiments 
made  about  sixty  years  ago  on  the  Providence  & 
Worcester  Railroad,  says  the  Newark  News.  For 
twenty  years  and  more  transportation  on  land  had 
been  undergoing  a  great  change  with  the  building 
•of  a  number  of  railroads  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country  and  wood  had  been  used  exclusively  as  a 
steam  generator. 

The  officials  of  the  New  England  railroad  were 
satisfied  that  they  had  not  only  secured  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  old  time  and  unsatisfactory  method  of 
hauling  trains,  but  they  proved  their  contention  by 
placing  a  wood-burner  and  a  new  engine  fitted  with 
a  boiler  adapted  to  the  use  of  coal  at  work  under 
identical  conditions.  It  was  found  that  the  saving 
in  fuel  in  favor  of  the  coal-burning  engine  in  'eight 
days  was  $163. 

Then  it  was  figured  that  for  a  year  the  saving 
would  be  $8,774.  On  the  twelve  engines  with  which 
the  road  was  equipped  this,  according  to  the  company 
-experts,  after  making  all  deduction  for  losses,  would 
amount  to  $93,288,  and  on  the  same  number  of  en¬ 
gines  for  twelve  years,  which  was  the  life  of  an 
-engine,  the  total  amount  in  favor  of  the  experiment 
was  found  to  be  $1,119,456.  This  was  a  startling 
revelation. 

Wood-burning  engines  continued  in  use  on  the 
Morris  &  Essex  and  other  railroads  for  a  few  years, 
and  a  number  of  citizens  will  recall  the  hazardous 
progress  of  the  train  when  making  up-grades  over 
shaky  tracks  with  a  strong  wind.  Showers  of  sparks 
flew  about  the  landscape  like  a  myriad  of  fireflies, 
landing  on  shingled  roofs  and  elsewhere. 


Antwerp  . 

. . .  87s.  6d.  to  92s.  6d.,  Amer- 
ican  and  Allied  tonnage. 

do.  . 

. . .  97s.  6d.,  neutral  tonnage. 

Bordeaux  . 

. ..  No  coal  available. 

Bilboa  . 

. . .  130  pesetas. 

Azores  . 

...  110s. 

Madeira  . ’. . 

. . .  140s.  6d. 

Teneriffe  . 

. . .  98s. 

Las  Palmas  . 

...  98s. 

St.  Vincent  . 

...  97s. 

Barbadoes  . 

. . .  97s.  6d. 

St.  Lucias  ...  A . 

. . .  97s.  6d. 

Trinidad  . 

. . .  96s.  6d. 

St.  Thomas,  W.  I.  . . . 

. . .  96s.  6d. 

Bermuda . 

. . .  $20.00 

Curacao,  D.  W.  I . 

. . .  $22.00 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

. . .  145s. 

Santos  . 

...  147s.  6d. 

Rosario  . 

. . .  141s.  6d. 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

. . .  143s. 

Buenos  Aires  . 

. . .  139s. 

La  Plata . 

. . .  139s. 

Montevideo  . 

. . .  139s. 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

. . .  $10.50 

Sydney,  N.  S . 

...  $7.25 

Delagoa  Bay . 

. . .  32s.  6d. 

Port  Natal  • . 

. . .  35s.  6d.  to  37s.,  according 
to  quality. 

Cape  Town  . 

. . .  *43s.  lOd.  to  45s.  16d.,  ac- 
cording  to  quality. 

Dakar  . 

...  120s. 

Singapore  . 

...  81s.  to  91s.,  according  to 
■  quality. 

Colombo  . 

...  75s.  to  81s.  6d.,  according 
to  quality. 

Aden  . 

. . .  102s.  6d.  to  105s. 

Bombay . 

. . .  26/8/0  rupees. 

Karachi  . 

...  24  rupees. 

Port  Kembla  . 

...  18s. 

Adelaide  . 

. . .  34s.  9d. 

Albany  . 

...  40s.  9d. 

Fremantle  . 

. . .  40s.  9d. 

Melbourne  . 

...  29s.  9d. 

Sydney  . 

...  20s. 

Svdney  Harbor  . 

...  27s. 

Causes  of  Unrest. 

Some  papers  go  very  strong  on  anti-union 
material,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  develop¬ 
ments  observable  from  time  to  time  that  make 
even  conservative  people  lean  towards  the  Bol- 
shevic  idea,  the  anti-corporation  sentiment  and 
so  forth. 

For  instance,  is  it  possible  that  the  lunch- 
counter  prices  charged  by  a  certain  large  railroad 
company  have  made  a  number  of  travelers  feel 
that  the  lunch-counter  itself  ought  to  be  able  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  road?  One  expects 
to  pay  Wal’dorf  prices  when  dining  in  marble 
halls  surrounded  by  vassals  and  everything,  but 
such  a  schedule  is  not  anticipated  when  perched 
on  a  stool  in  a  railroad  station. 

And  promotions  and  appointments  sometimes 
stir  even  staid  officials  to  revolutionary  ideas. 
We  recently  heard  of  a  newcomer  in  the  trade, 
relatively  speaking,  being  placed  in  command  of 
a  department  on  a  salary  twice  as  great  as  his 
predecessor,  a  man  of  25  years’  experience,  re¬ 
ceived.  Surely  that  is  apt  to  cause  comment. 

So  we  see  that  small  as  well  as  large  features 
of  daily  life  arise  to  annoy  and  vex  the  soul. 


Instead  of  being  in  retail  yards  and  company 
stocking  plants,  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  anthracite 
tonnage  is  in  the  cellars  of  consumers  and  will 
not  have  to  be  handled  later  on.  As  a  result  the 
railroads  can  use  more  of  their  equipment  later  in 
the  year  for  transporting  fresh-mined  coal,  and  the 
dealers  can  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
class  of  consumers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  their 
coal  in  small  quantities  as  needed. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  “EFFICIENCY.” 


One  Writer  Says  It  Is  at  the  Root  of  Present 
Day  Economic  Ills. 

“‘If  ever  the  world  has  had  anything  rammed 
down  its  throat,  that  thing  is  Efficiency,”  says  Bert 
Moses  in  Newspapcrdom.  “Our  patriotism  and  loy¬ 
alty  have  not  only  been  supplied  us  in  canned  form, 
but  human  nature  itself  is  now  controlled  by  push 
buttons,  card  systems,  stop  watches,  whistles,  text¬ 
books  and  traffic  regulations.  Machines  have  sup¬ 
planted  men. 

“The  purpose  of  Efficiency  was  laid  to  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  waste,  the  conservation  of  precious  time 
and  the  lowering  of  costs  to  the  public.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  exceptional  cases  this  has  been  the 
result,  but  these  cases  are  so  rare  that  you  can 
locate  them  only  with  a  microscope.  Just  wake  up, 
rub  your  eyes  and  take  a  general  view  of  conditions 
as  they  are  right  now.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when 
the  prices  of  everything  were  so  brutally  high  as 
they  are  in  this  year  of  Prohibition,  1919?  What 
is  the  cause? 

“Oh,  you  can’t  dodge  the  answer — for  it  is  ‘Effi¬ 
ciency.’  Efficiency  made  the  world  war,  and  Effi¬ 
ciency  stopped  it.  And  about  all  the  public  has 
gotten  out  of  Efficiency  is  staggering  taxation  and 
staggering  costs  of  everything  there  is.  Efficiency 
has  only  made  the  old  condition  worse.  It  has  only 
piled  up  bigger  profits  for  the  few  and  made  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  less  for  the  many. 

“Capital  isn’t  the  only  element  that  has  made  use 
of  what  we  call  ‘Efficiency.’  Labor  also  has  this 
Efficiency  in  its  most  aggravated  form.  It  has 
forced  its  wages  to  the  highest  point  in  history,  but 
the  workingman  doesn’t  seem  to  be  happy  at  that. 
He  finds  he  isn’t  getting  as  much  out  of  life  as  he 
did  when  wages  were  lower  and  when  Efficiency 
was  still  buried  in  books  of  philosophy. 

Reversing  the  Old  Order. 

“Now,  having  increased  his  wage  to  a  point  where 
danger  threatens,  he  switches  round  and  sets  his 
mind  upon  shortening  the  work  day  more  and  more. 
He  used  to  work  ten  hours  for  two  dollars.  Now 
he  wants  to  work  six  hours  for  ten  dollars.  He 
seems  to  think  that  human  happiness _ proceeds  from 
loafing.  But  honestly,  folks,  it  doesn’t.  When  the 
six-hour  standard  is  reached,  civilization  will  begin 
to  loaf  itself  to  death. 

“The  idea  that  loafing  is  happiness  seems  to  have 
dominated'  the  mind  of  the  man  who  figured  or 
dreamed  out  the  hereafter.  Heaven  is  held  out  as 
a  place  where  nobody  works.  This  means  that 
everybody  loafs.  Can  the  human  intellect  conceive 
the  monotony  of  eternal  idleness?  No  one  evec 
worked  at  a  harder  job  than  he  who  does  nothing 
but  lie  around  doing  nothing. 

“Efficiency  has  gone  to  seed,  and  the  germ  of  life 
in  the  seed-pod  is  Bolshevism.  Bolshevism  is  the 
backfire  of  the  attempt  to  subdue  the  individual 
through  Efficiency,  and  merge  him  into  a  cog,  a 
belt,  a  pulley  or  a  shaft. 

“Efficiency  is  making  us  a  small  cog  in  a  great 
cog  wheel  that  encompasses  the  whole  earth.  It  is 
filling  the  papers  with  propaganda  emanating  from 
God  knows  where.  It  is  playing  upon  our  patriotism 
to  mould  our  minds  so  that  Efficiency  can  best  use 
us.  It  has  no  soul.  Its  veins  are  filled  with  blood 
that  has  no  human  warmth.  It  is  sordid,  grasping, 
brutal.  It  suppresses  the  individual.  It  discourages 
initiative.  It  kills  ambition.  It  is  doing  more  for 
Bolshevism  than  Lenine  and  Trotsky^  It  is  a  weapon 
with  a  double  edge,  and  the  edge  that  has  not  been 
used  is  going  to  be  used  soon. 

“And  that  edge  is  education  which  teaches  that 
honest  work  for  an  honest  pay  is  the  greatest  source 
of  joy  that  the  human  race  ever  had;  that  being  on 
the  level  and  being  on  the  job  is  all  there  is  to 
success ;  that  honesty  pays  because  dishonesty 
doesn’t ;  that  the  Golden  Rule  supplies  all  the  ethics 
the  world  needs,  and  that  the  only  measure  of  re¬ 
spectability  is  an  ability  and  a  desire  to  render  a 
useful  service  to  the  public.” 
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With  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants. 

Dealers  in  Middle  West  and  South  Report  That  Summer  Business  Has  Been  Above  Normal,  But  Behind  a  Year  Ago 
— Some  Find  Anthracite  Hard  to  Get  But  Are  Well  Stocked  with  Bituminous  for  the  Most  Part. 


The  following  comment  on  trade  conditions  was 
written  by  representative  retail  dealers  in  the  several 
cities  named : 

JACKSON,  MICH. 

We  have  a  heavy  stock  of  all  kinds  of  soft  coal 
and  coke,  but  very  little  anthracite.  Summer  orders 
are  slow  coming  except  for  anthracite,  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  us  are  so  limited  that  we  do  not  encourage 
this  business  very  much.  Soft  coal  business  is  stag¬ 
nant.  We  believe  that  our  experience  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  practically  every  coal  man  in  this  locality. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Conditions  in  Peoria  during  the  summer  months 
have  reverted  to  those  prevailing  prior  to  the  war, 
due,  we  feel,  to  the  general  response  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  request  of  a  year  ago  to  store  coal  early, 
with  the  result  of  an  undue  quantity  of  slack  and 
reduced  efficiency  in  burning  qualities.  Up  to  the 
present  time  but  few  orders  have  been  received  for 
till-up  or  store  orders. 

Peoria  is  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  team  mines, 
with  railroad  mines  radiating  beyond,  so  that  there 
is  little  prospect  of  an  actual  shortage  of  coal,  unless 
a  general  strike  should  prevail.  This  condition  has 
made  it  customary  for  the  consumers  to  purchase 
their  coal  for  delivery  beginning  in  September,  but 
a  recent  reduction  in  price  for  immediate  delivery 
has  induced  a  limited  number  of  consumers  to  buy 
at  once,  and  we  feel  therefore  that  the  month  of 
August  will  see  a  heavier  local  delivery  than  usual. 

The  demand  for  the  higher  grades  of  coal,  such 
as  those  from  the  Franklin  County,  Indiana  Block, 
Western  and  Southeastern  Kentucky  fields,  are  show¬ 
ing  a  gradually  increased  demand — the  former  two 
showing  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase,  due  to 
the  lower  price  at  the  mine  and  lower  freight  rates. 

It  is  not  a  practice — owing  to  conditions  outlined 
above — to  store  coal  in  the  retail  yards.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  moves  direct  from  the  car 
to  the  bin. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  is  far  below  normal. 
No  authentic  information  is  at  hand  to  prophesy 
what  trouble  may  develop  in  the  production  end. 
It  is  rumored,  however,  that  the  miners  in  the  local 
field  are  restless— feeling  that  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  ended  their  agreement.  A  statement 
in  one  of  the  local  papers  by  one  of  the  state  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Mine  Workers  seems  to  confirm  this 
rumor.  The  article  stated  that  the  agreement  would 
terminate  with  the  President’s  proclamation  that  a 
condition  of  peace  prevails. 

FREEPORT,  ILL. 

Things  look  very  satisfactory  in  Freeport.  Our 
town  is  one  of  about  twenty-five  thousand ;  we  have 
eight  dealers,  all  very  keen  after  business,  but  most 
of  them  good  competitors. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  fairly  good  summer  trade, 
especially  on  anthracite  and  coke.  Soft  coal  is  not 
as  readily  salable  as  a  year  ago,  but  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  anthracite  and  coke  are  more 
easily  obtainable. 

The  labor  problem  has  been  one  of  our  most 
serious  propositions  this  spring.  The  condition  in 
Freeport  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  prevailing 
in  the  country  with  the  labor  class.  Shorter  hours 
and  more  money  has  been  their  continual  demand. 
Notwithstanding  the  shortage,  we  have  acquired  a 
fairly  good  stock  of  coal  and  are  endeavoring  to 
keep  everything  full. 

RACINE,  WIS. 

Forecasting  the  coal  business  nowadays  is  a  great 
deal  like  trying  to  tell  what  kind  of  weather  we  are 
going  to  have  next  winter.  So  far  this  season  we 
have  had  plenty  of  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous,  and  have  been  able  to  fill  all  of  our  orders 


promptly,  and  we  are  filling  more  orders  at  this 
time  this  year  than  we  have  done  ih  previous  years, 
particularly  on  hard  coal.  While  we  are  not  given 
any  positive  promises  that  we  are  going  to  get  all 
the  coal  we  will  require,  still  the  operators  promise 
better  shipments  to  us  later  on  than  we  are  getting 
now,  and  if  they  hold  good  to  their  promise  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  all  the 
hard  coal  we  need. 

Prices  are  higher  than  they  were  last  year,  and 
in  consequence  our  main  competitor  (gas-house 
coke),  of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  manufac¬ 
tured  in  our  own  town,  has  cut  quite  a  figure  with 
our  trade,  as  it  sells  for  about  $4  less  a  ton  than 
hard  coal.  Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  the  out¬ 
look  is  better  this  year  than  it  was  last,  and  unless 
something  unforeseen  should  happen  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  not  have  a  very  good  season. 

KEOKUK,  IA. 

So  far  as  stocks  are  concerned,  all  the  dealers 
seem  to  have  about  a  normal  supply  on  hand.  Orders 
with  us  are  a  little  above  normal.  The  outlook  for 
the  fall  and  winter  is  anything  but  promising,  owing 
particularly  to  labor  scarcity  and  local  strikes. 

•  We  are  also  troubled  here  with  snow-bird  opera¬ 
tions.  We  assume  that  all  localities  have  their  snow¬ 
birds,  yet  it  does  seem  mighty  hard  to  tolerate  such 
conditions  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  this  new 
era  of  wholesale  organization.  Then,  too,  we  are  not 
able  to  line  the  reputable  dealers  up  in  our  town 
to  ask  a  fair  price  for  coal  and  stick  to  it.  This  is 
an  age  of  cooperation  and  every  line  of  business 
in  our  town  is  lined  up  but  us,  it  seems.  We  have 
had  this  condition  for  26  years.  Our  only  hope  is 
that  the  old  cut-throat  dealers  will  some  day  have  to 
quit. 

ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

It  is  our  experience  that  all  the  dealers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  very  much  overcrowded  with  orders  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  among  the  public  re¬ 
garding  the  possible  conditions  next  winter. 

The  shipments  into  this  section  are  nowhere  near 
normal  and  orders  are  being  booked  for  delivery 
as  soon  as  possible  at  a  very  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  shipments  are  being  delivered.  We  are 
possibly  getting  about  25  per  cent  of  our  require¬ 
ments  at  this  time,  with  no  prospects  for  any  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  very 
severe  shortage  in  this  section  next  winter. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Our  sales  this  season  show  a  decrease  of  about 
12  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year,  but  com¬ 
pared  to  normal  times  there  is  an  increase  of  about 
50  per  cent. 

We  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  as  large  a 
stock  as  we  usually  do  in  normal  times;  in  fact,  do 
not  believe  we  have  more  than  50  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  consumers  to  delay  their  purchase  this  season, 
this  being  caused  largely  by  the  unsettled  housing 
condition.  Houses  that  formerly  leased  by  the  year 
are  now  being  rented  with  a  sixty-day  sale  clause, 
and  the  houses  are  placed  on  the  market  for  sale. 
The  tenant  in  that  case  does  not  feel  justified  in 
having  his  entire  supply  delivered. 

We  anticipate  a  heavy  demand  during  the  next 
month  and  September  for  the  reason  that  the  people 
will  then  take  a  chance  on  being  able  to  stay  where 
they  are  for  another  season.  This  will  be  especially 
true  should  there  develop  any  labor  troubles  at  the 
mines. 

After  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  portions  of 
France  has  been  looked  after,  it  seems  to  be  a  good 
idea  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  that  portion  of 
Manayunk  adjacent  to  the  P.  &  R.  tracks.  Surely 
that  is  a  forlorn  looking  place. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

Trade  conditions  are  in  a  fair  condition  as  to 
local  deliveries  and  sales.  In  fact,  our  sales  for 
June  and  July  thus  far  have  been  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  usual  sales  for  this  period.  We  think" 
that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dealers 
in  Richmond  have  been  backing  up  the  National 
Coal  Association  and  the  Government  very  strongly 
in  urging,  both  by  word  of  mouth,  letters  and  ad¬ 
vertisements,  the  necessity  for  consumers  storing 
as  much  coal  as  possible  early  in  the  season.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  consumers 
who  have  failed  to  follow  out  the  above  given  ad¬ 
vice,  and  we  fear  that  they  will  suffer  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  case  the  predicted  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
coal,  particularly  anthracite,  occurs. 

As  to  prices,  wholesale  anthracite  prices  seem  to 
be  “without  form  and  void,”  as  we  are  daily  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  letters  from  different  shippers  quoting 
prices  of  all  kinds  except  low  prices.  In  addition 
to  this  the  shipments  of  anthracite  have  been  very 
slow,  and  none  of  the  dealers  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  stock  that  will  carry  them  anywhere 
near  through  the  winter,  but  are  buying  and  selling 
from  hand  to  mouth,  with  a  reserve  stock  of  per¬ 
haps  a  month’s  needs  in  advance  in  their  bins. 

As  to  bituminous  coal,  the  prepared  sizes  have 
been  very  difficult  to  get  and  when  they  were  avail¬ 
able  the  prices  have  been  high  and  variable,  as 
quoted  by  different  producers.  The  run  of  mine 
steam  business  thus  far  has  given  no  serious 
trouble. 

We  would  also  say  that  the  call  for  bunker  coal 
and  cargo  coal  at  Newport  News  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  the  coal  to  be  sent  there  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  available  for  inland  consumption, 
and  this  also  has  caused  delay  of  shipments  to  this 
section. 

To  sum  up,  the  trade  here  feels  that  it  is  utterly 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  future  prices  will  be,  and  as 
to  the  production  that  it  will  be  able  to  secure. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  trade  has  been  afraid 
to  make  any  large  sales  for  future  delivery  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Business  is  slow,  buying  light.  Serious  shortage 
of  labor  for  this  kind  of  work,  wages  high,  and  such 
labor  as  we  get  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  Yards  fairly 
well  stocked.  If  a  cold  winter,  so  as  to  cut  off  gas 
supply,  there  will  be  a-  serious  shortage  of  coal. 

FREDERICK,  MD. 

Coal  conditions  in  Frederick  are  not  as  serious 
as  in  some  other  places.  Considerable  coal  has 
been  received,  both  hard  and  soft.  Deliveries  to 
consumers  have  been  greater  so  far  this  season 
than  in  other  years.  Stocks  on  yards  at  present 
are  very  low  with  all  dealers. 

We  have  been  annoyed  very  much  this  year 
by  the  sale  of  coal  by  scab  dealers,  or  men  not 
engaged  in  the  retail  business,  who  have  neither 
scales,  teams  nor  yard  nor  appliances  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  We  trust  this  business  will  soon  be  broken 
up,  as  it  is  not  fair  to  the  retail  dealer.  We  do 
not  expect  any  serious  shortage  of  fuel  here  this 
winter,  although  it  may  occur. 

We  trust  your  paper  will  do  all  possible  to 
break  up  the  curb  dealer  business,  also  the  rail¬ 
way  company  for  using  their  scales  to  encourage 
this  business. 


A  note  from  Johnstown  states  that  operators  there 
took  on  some  business  at  a  price  that  seemed  at¬ 
tractive  some  weeks  ago,  but  the  car  shortage  came 
on  and  some  folks  were  caught  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cover  their  obligations  at  a  profit.  Brokers 
doing  business  there  will  pay  $2.60  for  pool  11  coal, 
$2.70  to  $2.75  for  pool  10.  The  latter  is  very  scarce 
and  as  high  as  $3.10  is  offered  for  such  tonnage 
from  the  Portage  and  Windber  fields. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

R.  D.  Newell  is  now  in  full  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 

C.  P.  White,  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland, 
visited  the  trade  in  Chicago  early  this  week. 

R.  A.  Evans,  the  pioneer  coal  man  of  Aurora,  Ill., 
made  the  rounds  of  the  trade  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Mayo  Harris,  of  the  firm  of  Willson  &  Harris  at 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  during  the 
week. 

Earl  Colb,  president  of  the  Southwestern  Coal  Co., 
at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  during  the 
week. 

W.  P.  Worth,  president  of  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal 
Co.,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Mr.  Mead,  of  the  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
spent  a  few  days  visiting  his  friends  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week. 

George  E.  Sutton,  sales  manager  for  George  C. 
Pope  &  Co.,  has  returned  from  ten  days  fishing  in 
Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

P.  J.  Alwart,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Alwart  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to  northern  Wisconsin 
for  a  month’s  vacation. 

J.  P.  Ephgrave,  vice-president  of  East  Bros.  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  doing  riot  duty  with  the  militia  since 
the  recent  race  trouble  started. 

C.  H.  Hassmann,  secretary  of  the  Worth-Huskey 
Coal  Co.,  is  back  at  his  desk  again  after  spending 
two  W'eeks  fishing  at  Belvidere,  Ill. 

H.  J.  Koeber,  president  of  Henry  Holverscheid  & 
Co.,  has  returned  with  his  family  from  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.,  where  he  spent  about  a  month  fishing. 

The  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.  announces  the  appointment 
of  J.  H.  Sticknev  to  be  manager  of  the  Chicago  office, 
to  succeed  Charles  L.  Dering,  who  has  resigned. 

Rollin  Stafford,  general  sales  agent  for  the  Atlas 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  in  the  hospital,  where  he  was  operated 
on  this  week  for  ear  trouble.  It  is  not  serious  and 
he  will  be  around  in  a  few  days. 

W.  F.  Hurd,  secretary'  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein 
Operators’  Association  of  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  sev¬ 
eral  days  this  week  from  Cleveland  headquarters. 

L.  J.  Pulliam,  president  of  the  Union  Fuel  Co., 
came  up  from  Springfield,  Ill.,  where  he  resides,  and 
spent  the  past  week  in  Chicago.  His  company  main¬ 
tains  an  office  in  the  Lytton  building. 

R.  W.  Classen,  advertising  man  for  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  on  duty  with  the  militia  this  week 
in  Chicago’s  “black  belt,”  where  the  soldiers  were 
called  to  aid  in  quelling  the  race  rioting. 

Chief  Clerk  S.  A.  Warren,  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  absent  from  the  office  all  week,  owing 
to  his  duty  as  a  militiaman  in  helping  to  restore 
order  since  the  anti-negro  outbreak. 

Lyle  H.  Dayhoff,  president  of  the  Republic  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  is  spending  his  week  ends  at  Delavan  Lake,  Wis., 
where  his  family  occupies  their  new  summer  home, 
having  as  their  guests  W.  P.  Forschner,  secretary  of 
the  company,  and  his  family. 

G.  E.  Medin,  Western  sales  manager  of  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  has  returned  from  16  months’  service 
in  Uncle  Sam’s  fleet  in  foreign  waters,  and  will  soon 
be  back  on  the  job  again.  He  is  now  at  the  Great 
Lakes  station  awaiting  his  discharge. 

Robert  Holverscheid,  treasurer  of  Henry  Holver¬ 
scheid  &  Co.,  who  has  been  with  the  First  Engineers 
in  France,  has  returned  home  this  week.  He  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Holverscheid  boys  and  the  fourth  and 
last  to  come  back  from  service  abroad. 

Peter  J.  Peterson,  of  the  W.  L.  Robinson  Coal  Co., 
passed  away  at  his  residence,  8134  Harper  avenue, 
July  29.  The  funeral  took  place  August  1  to  Oak- 
woods  Cemetery.  Mr.  Peterson  was  an  old-timer  in 
the  coal  business  and  universally  esteemed. 

President  Wm.  D.  Elmstrom  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  has  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  members  to  investigate  wheeling  and  hiking 
conditions  throughout  the  district  and  make  a  report 
recommending  a  standard  scale  to  .be  paid  for  this 
work. 


Secretary-Treasurer  I.  L.  Runyan  of  the  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
has  returned  from  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  where  he  was 
called  to  assist  in  forming  a  thriving  local  associa¬ 
tion.  A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  men  in  that 
jurisdiction  joined  the  new  body. 

George  V.  McShane,  northwestern  sales  manager 
for  the  White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  with  Chicago  headquar¬ 
ters,  has  gone  to  Macdonald,  W.  Va.,  where  he  will 
spend  some  weeks  visiting  the  company’s  mines,  of 
which  there  are  15.  He  will  probably  take  a  flying 
trip  to  New  York,  his  former  home 

Invitations  were  issued  Monday,  August  4,  for  a 
dinner  at  which  the  candidacy  of  Frank  S.  Peabody 
for  United  States  senator  will  be  formally  launched. 
This  will  be  the  opening  gun  for  the  Democrats  and 
it  is  considered  very  likely  that  Mr.  Peabody  will  be 
the  regular  organization  candidate  for  Du  Page 
County.  His  home  is  at  Hinsdale.  The  function 
will  be  held  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Saturday,  August  16, 
at  6  :30  p.  m. 

The  Chicago  Morris  Plan  Bank  is  urging  its  pat¬ 
rons  and  the  public  generally  to  take  advantage  of 
its  offer  to  finance  people  who  do  not  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  or  convenient  to  pay  cash  for  their  coal  supplies 
for  next  winter.  The  bank  is  prepared  to  make  loans 
for  this  purpose  and  to  collect  on  the  time  payment 
plan.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918  this 
scheme  was  practised  and  had  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration.  It  is  once  more  put 
forward  now  in  view  of  a  possible  stringency  that 
may  come  later  in  the  year  owing  to  the  inability  of 
many  consumers  to  make  cash  payments. 


A  Time  for  Action. 

What  are  the  coal  associations  doing  to  stem  the 
tide  of  investigations?  As  was  well  said  by  a 
speaker  at  Reading,  the  object  of  the  typical  inves¬ 
tigation  is  not  to  bring  out  all  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  but  only  such  facts  as  may  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  investigator.  Therefore  it  is  hardly  in  order 
for  coal  people  to  say :  “Let  the  investigation  come, 
we  have  nothing  to  conceal.”  If  there  is  to  be  an 
investigation,  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it 
is  a  thorough  and  complete  one. 

There  is  no  need  of  courting,  by  inaction,  any 
partial  upheaval  of  trade  records  and  conditions ; 
anything  that  will  uncover  only  such  records  as 
may  not  of  themselves  look  well,  but  which  would 
wear  an  entirely  different  aspect  were  all  the  facts 
revealed.  In  addition  to  thus  shaping  the  course 
of  events,  it  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Morrow,  Mr. 
Cushing  and  other  representatives  of  the  trade  at 
Washington  should  keep  hot  on  the  trail  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  with  a  view  to  getting  the 
all-important  service  from  the  roads  which  will  fore¬ 
stall  the  fall  and  winter  conditions  that  some  are 
apprehensive  of. 


Hail  to  the  Chiefs! 

New  York  Evening  World. 

With  refreshing  coolness,  the  newest  “Big  Four” 
come  before  us  with  their  mandates.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  forthwith  act  to  perfect  the  grip  of  the 
various  associations  of  railway  employees  on  the 
arteries  of  traffic  in  this  country. 

Amazing  as  the  demands  are,  the  most  pertinent — 
or  better,  perhaps,  the  impertinent — part  of  it  is 
that  these  new  rulers  will  brook  no  delay.  This 
need  not  be  greatly  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  submission  of  the  public  to  the  domination  of 
William  H.  Anderson  and  his  Anti-Saloon  League. 
“Chief”  after  “chief”  rises  and  lays  down  the  claims 
for  his  “organization.”  Congress  and  legislatures  fall 
over  each  other  in  their  haste  to  comply. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compile  a  list  of  the 
“nations”  that  are  arising  in  this  country,  each  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  preferential  treaty  and  asserting  pow¬ 
ers  beyond  those  of  the  mass,  thereby  securing  bene¬ 
fits  denied  others.. 

How  long  will  it  continue,  and  what  in  the  mean¬ 
time  becomes  of  “government .  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people?” 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

It  is  understood  that  a  new  concern  will  engage 
in  the  retail  coal  business  at  Fernwood,  Delaware 
County,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  name 
of  the  nety  dealers  is  the  Girard  Coal  Co. 

A  report  is  current  that  the  Rock  Hill  mine,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  high  grade  bituminous  coal  marketed  in  this 
territory,  has  been  sold  to  an  industrial  concern,  who 
will  use  the  mine’s  production  in  their  plant. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top 
Mt.  R.R.  &  Coal  Co  has  been  called  for  the  12th 
inst.  At  that  time  action  will  be  taken  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Government  railroad  administration 
with  reference  to  payment  for  the  use  and  control  of 
the  railroad  property  of  the  company. 

C.  Frank  Williamson,  operating  an  extensive  retail 
business  at  Media,  Pa.,  called  on  the  local  shippers 
recently.  Mr.  Williamson  reports  the  demand  for 
domestic  sizes  very  strong  in  his  territory  and  with 
deliveries  to  his  customers  well  up  to  the  average 
of  last  year.  In  the  meanwhile  all  he  asks  for  is 
more  coal. 

Wm.  Gourie,  of  Gourie  Bros.,  operating  the  retail 
yard  at  Richmond  &  Cumberland  streets,  is  off  on 
his  vacation.  He  expects  to  spend  three  weeks  tour¬ 
ing  to  the  famous  vacation  resorts  of  New  England. 
In  the  meanwhile  his  brother  is  in  charge  of  the 
business  and  will  make  a  practically  s’milar  trip  on 
his  brother’s  return. 

After  residing  at  the  same  location  for  almost  25 
years,  Wm.  Mills,  proprietor  of  the  Wm.  Mills  Ice  & 
Coal  Co.,  West  Philadelphia,  has  now  removed  to 
his  newly  purchased  home  on  Woodland  avenue. 
While  Mr.  Mills  took  possession  several  months  ago 
he  has  in  the  interim  completely  overhauled  the  new 
house  until  it  has  now  become  the  home  for  himself 
and  family  which  he  has  long  planned. 

H.  K.  Cortright  and  H.  Bartram  Cornog,  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president,  respectively,  of  the  Cort¬ 
right  Coal  Co.,  have  started  work  in  the  Fairmont 
field  on  the  development  of  a  new  mine.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  located  near  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  in  the  heart 
of  the  celebrated  Fairmont  gas  coal  district.  The 
concern  is  known  as  the  Cortright-Cornog  Co.,  and 
when  the  production  is  ready  for  the  market  within 
the  next  few  months,  will  be  sold  through  the  Cort¬ 
right  Coal  Co.  at  the  above  address. 

A  new  wholesale  coal  firm  has  been  launched  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Clemmency,  Hammer  &  Co.  The 
firm  is  composed’ of  Walter  H.  Clemmency,  who  has 
spent  more  than  15  years  with  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  the 
last  few  years  holding  the  position  of  assistant  sales 
manager,  and  the  other  member  is  also  a  thoroughly 
experienced  coal  man,  Wm.  D.  Hammer,  for  the  past 
ten  years  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.,  and  prior  to  that  with  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  Both  men  have  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  coal  trade  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  the  business.  They  will  handle  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  having  made  most  favorable 
connections,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  success  is 
assured  from  the  start.  The  offices  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  are  at  304  and  305  North  American  Building. 


Do  It  Now! 

A  West  Virginia  operator  says: 

The  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  should 
be  held  responsible  for  any  shortage  of 
bituminous  coal  or  high  prices  during  the 
coming  winter. 

The  operators  are  not  getting  sufficient 
cars  to  keep  their  mines  working  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacity  even  with  curtailed 
labor  supply.  Something  should  be  done 
now  to  relieve  the  situation. 


James  Albert  Greene,  president  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co,,  has  gone  to  Northern  Canada  for  a  six- 
weeks’  season  of  hunting  and  fishing.  This  is  Mr. 
Greene’s  annual  outing  and  it  includes  the  wilds  and 
comparatively  uninhabited  sections  of  the  frozen 
north.  He  goes  under  the  protection  of  several 
Indian  guides. 
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THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  MEN. 

A  Surprising  and  Drastic  Move  Advanced 
Under  Cover  of  Possible  Saving  in 
Fixed  Charges 

The  blunt  and  rather  sudden  demand  of  the  rail¬ 
road  men  for  increased  compensation  and  a  dom¬ 
inating  voice  in  the  management  of  the  railroads  was, 
naturally,  a  severe  shock  to  the  business  community. 

It  showed  how  avaricious  those  often  are  who  are 
best  compensated,  but  what  else  could  be  expected 
in  view  of  the  victory  attained  by  the  Brotherhoods 
when  the  Adamson  bill  was  passed? 

That  measure  was  enacted  under  circumstances 
indicating  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  Government 
and  the  President  himself,  but  election  day  was 
approaching  and  all  officials  knuckled  down  within 
the  time  limit  arbitrarily  set,  and  now  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Brotherhoods  on  duty  at  Washington 
in  the  office  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
have  practically  superseded  the  managers  of  the 
roads,  as  all  questions  of  rules  and  regulations,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  compensation  referred  to  them  in  case  of 
g  dispute  are  inevitably  decided  in  favor  of  the  men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  surprising  that  the 
railroad  men  waited  as  long  as  they  have  before 
taking  a  firm  stand  in  carving  the  whole  hog  for 
their  own  particular  benefit,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  road  down  in  Maine,  where  it  did  not 
make  much  difference  whether  the  trains  ran  or  not, 
there  has  been  no  straight-out  conflict  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  s:nce  the  great 
Burlington  strike  in  1887.  The  Reading  had  a  strike 
in  1890  which  was  so  interwoven  with  other  features 
that  a  close  comparison  cannot  be  made.  In  other 
cases  the  Brotherhood  had  only  to  ask  for  twice  as 
much  as  they  expected  in  order  to  receive  what  was 
really  desired ;  a  compromise  following  in  all  of  the 
most  notable  cases. 

Wilson's  Suggestions  Recalled. 

It  is  not  strange  to  find  that  the  representatives 
of  the  brotherhoods  refer  to  President  Wilson's  mes¬ 
sage  of  May  20th.  President  Wilson  declared  therein 
for  the  “genuine  democratization  of  industry,  based 
upon  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  those  who  work, 
in  whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  some  organic  way 
in  every  decision  which  directly  affects  their  welfare 
in  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  industry.”  He  spoke 
plainly  in  behalf  of  a  “genuine  co-operation  and 
partnership  based  upon  real  community  of  interest 
and  participation  of  control.”  It  may  be  recalled 
that  we  referred  to  this  in  our  issue  of  July  12th, 
page  212,  for  it  seemed  to  us  most  significant. 

Surely  it  is  an.  amazing  proposal  that  if  should 
seriously  be  advanced  that  the  taxpayers  should 
stand  for  any  losses  in  the  operation  of  the  road* 
while  the  employes  share  in  the  profits.  There  are 
some  who.  think  that  the  radical  nature  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  will  serve  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  in 
the  elections  this  year  and  next  year  and  by  arousing 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the 
bills  without  sharing  in  the  exceptional  opportunities 
for  increased  compensation  bring  about  proper  ad¬ 
justment  in  favor  of  the  public  at  large,  rather  than 
certain  privileged  classes. 

Are  Leaders  Justified? 

And  there  are  some  who  state  that  the  develop¬ 
ments  are  largely  an  outcome  of  the  walking-delegate 
idea  raised  to  supreme  power.  Some  officials  con¬ 
tend  that  the  rank  and  file  of  railroad  employees  do 
not  initiate  or  insist  on  the  extreme  demands  that 
are  made,  but  that  their  zealous  representatives  sit 
up  late  thinking  of  new  exactions  to  be  made,  that 
they  may  perpetuate  their  own  positions  by  being 
able  to  show  what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  behalf  of  their  constituents. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  cautious  tone  of  most 
of  the  editorial  references  that  have  appeared,  and 
even  more  significant  perhaps  is  the  absence  of  all 
comment  from  some  editorial  pages.  Properly 
enough,  under  all  circumstances,  some  folks  are 
afraid  to  get  the  hot  end  of  the  poker,  but  among 


those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  make  their  opinions 
known  there  is  the  impression  that  the  outcome  is 
the  natural  development  of  sentimentality  cruising 
through  a  sea  of  idealism  at  the  rate  of  30  maylnots 
per  hour. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  if  the  railroad  men  have 
their  way  this  time  the  nationalization  and  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  basic  industries  is  bound  to  come.  Claim 
will  be  made,  perhaps,  with  some  show  of  propriety, 
that  as  the  railroads  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
coal  and  steel,  the  Government  should  have  direct 
control  of  those  industries.  Obviously,  therefore,  the 
present  situation  is  one  of  direct  interest  to  the  coal 
men,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  the 
entire  business  community. 


BOONE  COUNTY  COAL  CROP. 


Rapidly  Developing  West  Virginia  Enter¬ 
prise  in  C.  &  O.  Field. 

The  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on 
May  8,  1911.  The  corporation  owns  a  tract  of 
32,650  acres  of  bituminous  coal  land  in  Boone  and 
Logan  counties.  West  Virginia,  all  but  750  acres  of 
which  are  owned  in  fee  simple.  Of  the  750  acres  not 
owned  in  fee  simple,  either  the  surface  or  mineral 
rights  are  owned  separately.  The  corporation’s  prop¬ 
erty  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  Coal  River 
branch  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.,  and  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Kanawha  coal  fields,  in¬ 
cluding  the  flanks  and  troughs  of  the  deep  Coalburg 
basin,  insuring  the  presence  of  the  coals  of  the 
Kanawha  and  Pottsville  series.  In  parts  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  the  mountains  have  suffic:ent  height  to  retain 
workable  areas  of  No.  5  Block  bed  of  the  still  higher 
and  overlying  Allegheny  series. 

The  several  grades  of  coal  are  particularly  adapted 
for  high  grade  steam,  gas  and  domestic  fuels  and 
for  by-product  purposes.  Seven  different  coal  beds 
have  well-developed  mining  values  on  parts  of  the 
property.  Four  of  these  seams  outcrop  above  water 
level. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-one  mining  operations 
on  the  property.  Twelve  plants  are  owned  and 
directly  operated  by  the  corporation  and  nine  are 
operated  by  lessees.  During  the  year  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1918,  the  operations  produced  a  total  of 
1,107,725  tons  of  coal,  of  which  539,976  tons  were 
produced  from  the  mines  now  operated  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  567,749  tons  from  mines  operated  by 
lessees.  Four  of  the  mines  operated  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  were  started  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  cor¬ 
poration  is  now  in  a  position  to  comfortably  house 
employees  so  as  to  attract  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
best  class  of  labor.  As  a  result  of  recent  expendi¬ 
tures  the  twelve  mines  operated  by  the  corporation 
are  now  equipped  to  produce  1,250,000  tons  of  coal- 
annually,  while  the  nine  plants  operated  by  lessees 
are  equipped  to  produce  750,000  tons  of  coal  annually, 
making  the  total  annual  capacity  of  the  present  min¬ 
ing  operations,  2,000,000  tons. 

The  leased  coal  operations  upon  the  property  are 
owned  or  operated  by  the  following  companies: 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Montreal  Light,  Heat  & 
Power  Co.,  Opperman  Coal  Co..  Sovereign  Coal  Co., 
Monte  Coal  Co.,  Long  Flame  Coal  Co.  and  Number 
Five  Block  Coal  Co. 

The  Chilton  seam  of  coal,  which  is  being  operated 
most  extensively,  is  one  of  the  greatest  by-product 
coals  known  and  is  used  by  the  most  exacting  buyers 
for  coke  ovens  and  by-product  purposes.  This  seam 
has  proven  an  excellent  fuel  for  gas  manufacture 
and  gives  the  highest  satisfaction  for  steam  and 
domestic  purnoses,  as  the  coal  is  not  only  of  good 
chemical  quality,  but  is  bright,  clean  and  sufficiently 
hard  to  stand  handling  and  transportation  to  distant 
points  with  but  little  breakage. 

The  corporation  has  contracts  for  a  large  portion 
of  its  output  for  the  coming  year  upon  favorable 
terms  with  the  Cit’zens  Gas  Co.  of  Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.  and  others  for  by-product 
coking  coal,  and  with  the  Milwaukee  Western  Fuel 
Co.  for  its  splint  coals.  The  corporation  also  has  a 
large  fuel  contract  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 
Co.  upon  favorable  terms  for  a  period  of  two  years. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES 

John  M.  Wolfe,  general  manager  of  the  operations 
of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  home  from  a  business 
trip  to  Baltimore. 

The  majority  of  the  mining  operations  of  Adrian 
fields  in  West  Virginia  signed  up  a  United  Mine 
Workers’  agreement  last  week. 

Fully  1,000  of  the  1,800  new  coal  cars  which  the 
B.  &  O.  received  from  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  were  loaded  on  the  Monongah  di¬ 
vision  last  week.  The  cars  are  stenciled  B.  &  O.  and 
are  110,000  pounds’  capacity. 

At  public  sale  at  Adrian,  W.  Va.,  last  Saturday 
The  Diamond  Fuel  Co.  purchased  from  the  bankrupt 
estate  of  the  Initial  Fuel  Co.  350  acres  of  Freeport 
coal  for  $65,000.  Alex.  R.  Watson,  formerly  of 
Fairmont,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Initial 
Fuel  Co.,  is  vice-president  of  the  purchasing  com¬ 
pany. 

Early  this  week  George  T.  Bell,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  was  in  Washington,  conferring 
with  United  States  Railroad  Administration  officials, 
and  in  Baltimore,  conferring  with  B.  &  O.  officials, 
in  regard  to  the  poor  car  supply  in  the  Fairmont 
region. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Stoek,  professor  of  mining  engineering 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  visited 
the  Fairmont  field  last  week.  He  was  conducting 
personal  work  along  the  line  of  pillar  extraction. 
According  to  Prof.  Stoek,  the  Fairmont  fields  are 
leaders  in  the  country.  He  hopes  to  improve  Illi¬ 
nois  mining  operations  in  this  regard.  He  came 
here  after  a  trip  to  Uniontown  and  Connellsville, 
going  to  Wheeling  from  here. 

Members  of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  met  last  week  and  decided  upon  the  following : 
Extend  more  co-operation  to  the  B.  &  O. ;  urge  upon 
the  B.  &  O.  to  complete  the  improvements  on  the 
F.,  M.  &  P.  and  Connellsville  lines  so  as  to  divert 
eastbound  coal  loads ;  expressed  belief  that  car  short¬ 
age  is  partially  due  to  B.  &  O.  not  getting  its  share 
of  coal  cars  out  of  the  eastern  car  pool  (40  per  cent 
short),  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  executive 
vice-president  to  urge  abolishment  of  Greensburg 
group,  which  enjoys  a  cheaper  shipping  rate  of  15 
cents  a  ton  to  eastern  cities  over  the  Fairmont  region. 


R.  B.  Isner  Takes  New  Post. 

R.  B.  Isner,  general  Shies  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Elkins, 
W.  Va.,  and  for  a  number  of  years  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Davis  Colliery  Co.,  which  was  taken 
over  by  the  West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Boone  County 
Coal  Corporation,  one  of  the  larger  coal  companies 
of  the  State.  The  latter  company  .only  a  short  time 
ago  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $3,000,000  to 
$12,000,000,  and  evidently  expects  to  organize  a  well- 
trained  and  efficient  sales  force  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Isner  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  is  a  trained  man  in  the  coal  business, 
his  long  experience  particularly  fitting  him  to  make 
a  capable  and  successful  sales  executive.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation 
became  effective  August  first,  both  he  and  Mrs.  Isner 
having  left  Elkins  for  Sharpies,  Boone  County,  where 
Mr.  Isner  has  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  the  executive  in  charge  of  the  sales  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  company. 


On  Monday  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  on  Director  General  Hines,  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  to  inform  the  Senate  regarding  the 
program  of  the  administration  for  the  distribution 
of  coal.  The  resolution  was  presented  by  Senator 
Pomerene,  who  declared  that  there  is  danger  of  a 
coal  shortage  and  that  the  railroad  administration 
is  making  no  effort  to  deliver  empty  cars  at  the 
mines  so  that  the  coal  can  be  moved. 


It  always  pays  to  be  polite.  When  you  shake  hands 
with  a  man  he  can’t  very  well  be  picking  your  pocket. 
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Facts  About  the  Anthracite  Situation. 

Shipments  Since  April  1  Have  Been  Well  Ahead  of  1916,  Which  Was  Last  Normal  Year — 
Producers  Must  Have  Clear  Profit  of  50  Cents  a  Ton  to  Pay  Interest. 

By  EDWARD  W.  PARKER 

•  Director,  Anthracite  Buremu  of  Information. 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  supplies  of  anthracite  for  domestic  use 
next  winter,  providing  there  is  no  marked  diminu¬ 
tion  of  labor  supply,  and  also  provided  that  next 
winter  is  not  of  undue  severity  and  that  consumers 
continue  to  spread  their  orders  so  the  mines  may 
work  steadily  during  favorable  weather.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  coal  from  the  mines  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  any  shortage  next  winter,  and  a 
continuous  flow  of  coal  depends  upon  continuous 
purchasing. 

Total  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  current  coal  year,  beginning  April 
1,  were  15,556,221  tons,  against  15,713,658  tons  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  last  normal  year,  1916, 
an  increase  of  more  than  800,000  tons. 

The  coal  years,  beginning  April  1,  are  the  only 
periods  from  which  accurate  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  comparisons  can  be  made.  Coal  mined  in 
January,  February  and  March  of  this  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  belongs  to  last  winter  and  was  burned  last 
winter.  Any  loss  of  output  in  January  does  not 
affect  supplies  after  April  1. 

The  principal  decrease  in-  this  calendar  year  was 
in  February  and  March,  and  it  was  due  to  the  ab¬ 
normally  mild  winter  which  enabled  householders, 
who  had  bought  heavily  last  summer  and  fall,  to  go 
through  the  whole  season  without  additional  pur¬ 
chases  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  have  some  coal 
left  over  and  available  for  next  winter. 

Total  shipments  for  April,  May,  June,  in  the 
years  1916,  1917,  1918  and  1919,  have  been,  15,713,658 
tons,  19,558,861  tons,  20,123,298  tons  and  16,556,221 
tons  respectively.  The  apparent  falling  off  this  year 
is  about  3,500.000  tons,  but  most  of  this  apparent  de¬ 
crease  is  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
steam  sizes  from  washeries  which  contributed  a 
considerable  tonnage  in.1917  and  1918. 

The  actual  falling  off  in  shipments  of  domestic 
sizes,  that  is  pea  coal  and  larger,  is  about  900,000 
tons  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  coal  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1918. 

Miners  Taking  More  Holidays. 

Miners  are  taking  m6're‘  holidays  this  year  than 
they  did  during  the  war.  The  total  number  of  gen¬ 
erally  observed  holidays  this  year,  from  April  1  to 
June  30,  was  12;  last  year  there  were  9  in  the  same 
period.  The  lost  output  for  these  three  extra  holi¬ 
days  would  nearly  have  made  up  the  900,000  ton 
decrease  in  shipments  of  domestic  sizes.  Local  ' 
celebrations  in  honor  of  returning  soldiers  have 
been  numerous,  and  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
output  by  shutting  down  temporarily  the  nearby 
mines  or  at  least  diminishing  the  working  force. 

Coal  consumers,  who  last  year  took  any  domestic 
size  they  could  get,  are  more  discriminating  this 
year.  They  want  chiefly  nut,  egg  and  stove  sizes. 
Pea  coal  has  been  neglected  and  is  going  into 
storage.  There  are  considerable  tonnages  of  pea 
coal,  which  is  a  first-class  range  fuel  and  even  useful 
in  furnaces,  available  for  immediate  shipment.  As 
the  result  of  temporary  indifference  to  this  size 
the  amount  in  storage  at  the  end  of  January,  ap¬ 
proximately  38,000  tons,  grew  to  approximately 
213,000  tons  by  the  end  of  March  and  to  about 
390,000  tons  by  the  end  of  June. 

Anthracite  is  not  a  single  commodity.  It  is  three 
commodities.  Broken  coal  and  the  sizes  larger  are 
metallurgical  and  gas-making  fuels.  Sizes  from 
egg  to  pea  inclusive  are  essentially  domestic  fuels. 
Sizes  below  pea  are  steam  fuel,  in  which  most 
householders  have  no  direct  interest,  though  self¬ 
feeding  household  furnaces  in  which  buckwheat  No. 

1  and  even  buckwheat  No.  2,  can  be  economically 
and  satisfactorily  used  are  now  available. 

In  mining  coal,  and  in  crushing  it  for  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  breaker,  a  large  quantity  of  small  coal 
is  unavoidably  made.  This  constitutes  the  steam 


coal,  of  various  sizes.  It  amounts  to  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  production. 

If  no  steam  coal  at  all  were  shipped  there  would 
be  a  heavy  “coal  shortage’’  shown  on  paper  without 
lessening  the  available  household  supplies  one  pound. 
The  “mountains  of  coal’’  referred  to  in  unauthorita- 
tive  communications  from  the  hard  coal  region  are 
made  up  of  such  sizes.  Their  presence  or  absence 
has  no  bearing  on  the  fuel  available  for  ordinary 
domestic  use. 

How  Labor  Supply  Has  Shrunk. 

There  were  approximately  160,000  workers  in  the 
anthracite  mines  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
coal  year  beginning  April  1,  1916.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  only  146,000  today,  but  the  146,000  in 
April,  May  and  June  of  this  year,  produced  over 
800,000  tons  more  than  the  160,000  produced  in  the 
corresponding  period  three  years  ago.  Labor  sup¬ 
ply  may  show  some  increase  later  on,  as  soldiers 
and  munitions  workers  get  back  to  the  coal  region. 

Anthracite  prices  have  advanced  less,  so  far  as 
the  operator  and  wholesaler  are  concerned,  than 
almost  any  other  commodity  entering  into  daily  life. 
This  statement  applies  to  the  whole  period  since 
the  European  war  began.  There  is  no  large  in¬ 
dustry  yielding  less  average  return  on  the  capital 
invested  in  it  than  the  mining  of  anthracite. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Norris,  engineer  for  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  prepared  a  paper  on  anthracite 
mining  costs,  read  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  m  New  York  in  February,  1919. 
It  contained  tables  of  prices  and  average  costs,  to¬ 
gether  with  graphic  charts  showing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  whole  and  increased  labor  costs  It 
also  showed  that  in  one  instance,  December  1,  1917, 
a  war  labor  bonus  was  granted  which  increased  the 
production  cost  76.3  cents  a  ton,  against  which  an 
increase  of  only  35  cents  in  the  maximum  price  of 
coal  was  allowed. 

The  charts  and  accompanying  tables  showed  that 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  output 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  paper  had  been 
produced  at  an  actual  loss  on  operating  costs  alone. 
This  paper  specifically  stated  that  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  had  increased  52  per  cent,  while  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  had  increased  30.5  per  cent  over  pre-war 
figures. 

Capital  Investment  and  Returns. 

Capital  investment  in  anthracite  mines,  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  notes,  runs  as  high  as 
$11  per  ton  of  output,  with  the  average  investment 
$7.50  to  $8  per  ton.  Based  on  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  calendar  year  1918,  which  was  88,- 
237,575  tons  and  taking  $7.50  per  ton  as  the  average 
capital  investment,  the  total  capital  investment  of 
the  anthracite  industry  is  almost  $662,000,000.  To 
allow  six  per  cent  interest  on  this  investment  would 
mean  a  margin  of  about  50  cents  per  ton  after  all 
costs,  overhead,  selling  expenses  and  other  details 
of  upkeep  and  maintenance  had  been  paid. 

Testimony  taken  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
in  January,  1919,  showed  that  the  oldest  anthracite 
company,  which  produces  between  4,000,000  and 
5,000,000  tons  a  year,  had  an  actual  margin  of  6.89 
cents  per  ton  between  cost  of  production',  anc(  selling 
price  for  the  whole  1918  output.  This  margin  of 
6.89  cents  was  expected  to  care  for  administrative 
salaries,  interest,  Federal  taxes  and  dividends.  The 
actual  margin  in  November,  1918,  was  but  5.6  cents, 
while  December  showed  a  loss  of  2  cents  per  ton. 

During  February  and  March  of  this  year,  when 
trade  was  dull  owing  to  the  mild  winter  and  to  the 
fact  that  people  had  generally  stocked  up  as  much 
as  possible  in  1918,  a  considerable  tonnage  of  the 
larger  domestic  sizes — nut,  stove  and  egg — was 
stored.  After  April  1  this  coal  began  to  move  from 
the  storage  yards  and  its  place  has  been  taken 


largely  by  steam  sizes,  which  have  not  been  moving 
freely. 

It  is  these  piles  of  steam  coal  which  constitute 
the  “mountains  of  coal”  in  unofficial  reports  from 
the  coal  region.  The  largest  “mountain”  in  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  where  these  reports  emanate,  is  a  stock 
yard  with  about  1,000,000  tons’  capacity. 

Distribution  of  domestic  sizes  has  been  moving 
satisfactorily,  on  the  whole,  since  April  1.  The  city 
of  Washington,  for  example,  under  the  LTnited  States 
Fuel  Administration  allotment  sysem,  in  April  and 
May  of  last  year  receive'd  81,011  tons  from  a  group 
of  companies.  This  year,  in  the  corresponding 
period,  the  same  companies  have  shipped  87,890  tons 
to  the  city.  Some  of  the  larger  producing  interests 
report  that  their  tonnages  to  important  consuming 
districts  arc  practically  on  a  par  with  last  year’s 
shipments  at  corresponding  dates. 


BUYS  100  SHIPS. 


New  Company  Says  They  Will  Be  Used  in 
Export  Coal  Trade. 

The  announcement  that  the  Anderson  Overseas 
Corporation  has  purchased  100  small  steamers 
from  the  Shipping  Board,  for  use  in  carrying 
American  coal  to  Italy  and  France,  has  aroused 
considerable  interest  in  trade  circles,  but  definite 
information  as  to  who  is  going  to  supply  the 
coal,  or  who  the  purchasers  are,  is  impossible  to 
obtain  at  this  time.  Representatives  of  both  the 
French  and  Italian  governments  have  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  the  inference  being  that 
private  business  interests  in  the  two  countries 
are  arranging  for  the  importations. 

The  vessels  are  of  the  Great  Lakes  type,  with 
a  deadweight  capacity  ranging  from  3,300  to  3,600 
tons  each.  This  means  that  the  fleet  could  carry 
in  the  neighborhood  of  350,000  tons  of  coal  on 
each  voyage.  Assuming  that  all  the  ships  are 
used  for  carrying  coal  to  France  and  Italy,  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  average  nine  round  trips 
a  year,  this  would  mean  that  this  one  fleet  would 
handle  something  like  3,000,000  tons  annually. 

People  in  the  trade  are  inclined  to  be  skeptical 
as  to  whether  it  will  be  feasible  to  export  as  much 
coal  as  this  to  the  two  countries  named  in  the 
coming  year.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
shortage  of  smokeless  and  other  coals  entering 
into  the  export  trade,  and  this  promises  to  be¬ 
come  more  pronounced.  There  is  also  the  little 
matter  of  financing  such  an  enormous  purchase, 
especially  as  the  French  and  Italian  governments 
are  apparently  not  behind  the  deal. 

J.  H.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Anderson 
Overseas  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  says  the  company  was 
recently  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking 
title  to  the  100  ships.  He  did  not  state  who  will 
operate  them.  Mr.  Anderson  is  al&o  president 
of  the  Anderson  Co.  and  the  Anderson  Co.  of 
Canada.  He  represented  the  French  Government 
throughout  the  war  in  its  purchases  of  steel  ton¬ 
nage  and  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  has 
bought  a  large  number  of  drifters  and  trawlers 
from  the  British  Government. 


Holland’s  Future  Coal  Supply. 

A  report  from  Paris  says  that  it  looks  as  if  Holland 
would  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
United  States  for  coal.  If  Germany  fulfills  her 
treaty  requirements  she  will  have  to  give  stipulated 
amounts  of  coal  to  France  and  Italy. 

Holland  heretofore  has  obtained  most  of  her  coal 
from  Germany,  but  the  Germans  informed  the  Rep¬ 
arations  Commission  that  the  treaty  requirements 
would  take  all  her  exportable  coal  for  years  to 
come,  and  England  has  little  to  spare. 

“This  puts  up  to  the  Allies  the  question  of  who 
is  to  supply  Holland  and  the  other  northern  neutrals 
which  have  been  getting  their  coal  from  Germany,” 
says  the  dispatch  in  question.  “As  the  Dutch  have 
ava  lable  shipping,  they  undoubtedly  will  be  obliged 
to  get  all  their  coal  from  America.” 
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U.  S.  Coaling  Holland. 

A  despatch  from  London  says:  Secretary 
Danira  of  the  International  Seafarers’  Federation, 
who  has  just  returned  to  London  from  Rotter¬ 
dam,  says  that  port  is  full  of  American  ships  dis¬ 
charging  coal  for  the  Netherlands.  As  far  as 
he  was  able  to  discover,  the  entire  cbal  supply 
of  the  Netherlands  now  comes  from  America 
except  that  a  little  is  imported  from  Belgium. 
Captains  of  ships  at  Rotterdam  who  need  bunker 
coal  are  informed  no  English  coal  is  available 
but  that  they  can  have  either  American  or  Bel¬ 
gian  coal. 

In  Rotterdam,  Secretary  Damm  met  Kiefer, 
representative  of  the  Co-operative  Coal  Supply 
Association  of  Denmark,  which  produces  or  im¬ 
ports  95  per  cent,  of  the  Scandinavian  coal  sup¬ 
ply.  Kiefer  was  making  arrangements  with 
American  agents  to  supply  coal  for  the  season  to 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Kiefer  had  in¬ 
tended  to  come  to  England  with  contracts,  but 
in  view  of  the  coal  miners’  strike  here  decided 
not  to  risk  this  and  so  placed  orders  with  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  who  can  deliver  coal  at  Scandinavian 
ports  at  a  price  very  little  in  excess  of  English 
prices. 

The  time  is  now  far  in  the  background  when  the 
railroads  were  manned  by  boys  from  the  farms, 
who  were  satisfied  with  the  very  moderate  com¬ 
pensation  they  received  in  view  of  the  opportunity 
that  they  had  to  travel  around  the  country  and  see 
something  of  life  outside  their  native  county.  The 
huge  payrolls  dispersed  at  railroad  terminals  in 
recent  year’s  has  undoubtedly  been  an  influence  in 
raising  the  general  level  of  prices  out  through  the 
country. 


Europe’s  Coal  Shortage. 

Herbert  Hoover  in  an  address  at  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  in  London  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
said  that  Europe’s  coal  production  was  35  per  cent 
below  normal  and  that  the  United  States  could  not 
offer  relief  because  of  the  shortage  of  shipping. 
During  his  address  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

“The  fate  of  European  civilization  now  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  coal  miners  and  coal  mine  owners 
of  Europe  to  an  equal,  if  not  to  a  greater,  degree  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  providers  of  foods  and  supplies 
during  the  next  year.” 

According  to  figures  gathered  for  Mr.  Hoover  by 
experts,  FJngland’s  annual  production  of  coal  has 
fallen  from  292,000,000  tons  in  1913  to  183,000,000 
tons,  the  present  production.  Germany’s  decline  is 
slightly  greater.  Europe,  at  the  present  rate,  will 
produce  443,000,000  tons  next  year,  while  the  amount 
needed  is  estimated  at  614,369,000  tons. 


It  now  appears  that  the  numerous  Italian  in¬ 
quiries  for  coal  are  resulting  in  very  definite  business 
arrangements.  Even  though  the  delivered  cost  is 
$34  to  $35  a  ton,  the  need  for  coal  in  Italy  is  so 
great  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have 
a  considerable  tonnage  delivered.  Not  the  least  of 
the  difficulties  is  the  financing  of  operations  due  to 
the  unusual  conditions  in  the  foreign  exchange  mar¬ 
ket. 


Captain  W.  Allison  Richards,  of  the  505th  En¬ 
gineers,  a  son  of  W.  J.  Richards,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
arrived  home  Saturday  evening,  after  nineteen 
months  of  service  in  France.  He  was  not  wounded 
nor  gassed,  but  took  part  in  the  major  operations  of 
St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne. 


In  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  day  we  may 
derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  rarely 
has  the  country  been  free  from  vexing  questions.  At 
first  there  were  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
struggles  of  pioneer  days*  the  mere  establishment  of 
a  government.  Then  came  the  slavery  question, 
which  continued  for  nearly  half  a  century;  then 
the  Civil  War;  then  a  period  of  reconstruction  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  full  decade.  Probably  the  quietest 
days  of  our  national  lifq  were  those  of  the  Hayes. 
Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland  and  Harrison  administra¬ 
tions;  four  or  five  of  our  less  important  Presidents, 
but  fortunately  the  very  quietness  of  their  adminis¬ 
trations  gave  their  country  a  chance  to  develop. 
Then  came  the  free  silver  and  anti-trust  campaigns. 
So  it  goes!  Seldom  has  there  been  a  time  when 
could  be  given  the  signal  recognized  by  those  who 
have  been  initiated :  “All  clear  in  the  West.” 


The  deputy  fuel  administrator  of  Canada  draws 
attention  to  the  coal  trade  situation  developing  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  customary  immigration.  This 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  fundamental,  serious  features 
of  the  coal  trade.  A  supply  of  raw  material  has 
be’en  very  necessary  in  this  respect,  as  surely  as  in 
the  operation  of  a  cotton  mill  or  other  manufacturing 
establishment.  The  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  mining  are  such  that  there  must  always  be  a 
supply  of  crude  labor,  so  to  speak,  to  do  the  rough 
work  of  the  industry.  If  all  of  the  operations  of 
mining  and  preparing  coal  are  to  be  carried  on  by 
people  of  refinement  keeping  bankers’  hours,  what 
will  the  cost  of  tonnage  be? 


It’s  easy  to  find  fault,  even  when  it  never  has  been 
lost. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  _ Chicago,  Ill. 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
Price  $2.00 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  ®  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  al  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  — BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  EL  L.  HAYNE1R.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Phone:  „„  J.,  pnQ|  CntTI 

knratirm  299  Broadway 

Worth  5467  IjOFfly  V^Ocil  IjOfp 

lUl  dllUtl  NEW  YORK 

Shippers  of  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  and  Coke 

All-Rail  Shipments  a  Specialty 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

B.  C.  Luce  of  the  Adelphia  Coal  Co.,  is  spending 
his  vacation  down  in  Maine. 

The  saloon  at  29  Broadway,  well  known  to  many 
coal  men,  is  among  the  latest  to  close  its  doors. 

James  E.  DeBergh,  formerly  with  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  hue]  Co.,  is  now  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co. 

J.  W.  McNeill  is  opening  an  office  at  149 
Broadway,  where  he  will  represent  the  Emmons 
Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

A.  B.  Luce,  of  the  Madeira-Hill  office,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  at  his  old  home  in  Kingsville, 
Ohio,  not  far  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

Le  Baron  S.  Willard  has  resigned  as  a  director  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
\  ork,  the  reason  being  that  he  was  unable  to  give 
it  the  proper  or  necessary  attention. 

The  new  mine  of  the  Catherine  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  is  now  making  shipments.  This  is  one  of 
the  Long  interests.  F.  R.  Long,  1  Broadway,  •  is 
president  and  C.  Waldron,  Jr.,  is  vice-president. 

Action  has  been  instituted  by  C.  B.  Sturges  in 
behalf  of  the  mining  companies  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested  to  recover  losses  incurred  by  following  the 
directions  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  with 
regard  to  selling  prices  for  coal. 

Former  Senator  Archibald  McNeil,  Jr.,  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  was  married  in  this  city  on  Saturday  to 
Miss  Ann  Orr.  Mr.  McNeil  has  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  the  coal  business  at 
Bridgeport  and  until  recently  owned  three  news¬ 
papers  in  that  city.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 

It  is  stated  that  few  New  Yorkers  have  seen  the 
interior  of  the  Aquarium,  except  when  acting  as  a 
cicerone,  or  guide,  and  there  is  another  nearby  point 
that  probably  few  have  visited.  We  noticed  in  an 
ancient  guidebook  a  reference  to  the  view  from 
Grimes  Hill,  Staten  Island,  and  upon  investigation 
we  can  recommend  that  spot  as  something  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  many  motorists  in  the  trade. 
It  is  only  something  like  two  miles  from  St.  George 
ferry  and  certainly  offers  a  most' attractive  and  un¬ 
usual  view  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 


Big  Plans  Hatching. 

During  the  past  week  one  of  the  trade  papers 
printed  this  paragraph  : 

“Considerable  comment  has  been  heard  in  steam 
coal  trade  circles  recently  over  what  is  looked 
upon  to  be  an  attempt  to  consolidate  principal  re¬ 
tail  plants  in  many  of  the  cities  to  bring  these 
under  one  important  financial  head  in  New  York 
City,  and  to  consolidate  as  a  means  of  supply,  the 
principal  independent  anthracite  operators  under 
one  group.  This  proposition  has  been  talked  pro 
and  con  throughout  the  trade,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  any  definite  information  as  to  what  is 
being  done  or  has  been  done  in  the  matter  or  who 
the  princ  pals  are.” 

On  the  7th,  the  American  printed  this: 

'  Three  of  the  important  banking  houses,  to¬ 
gether  with  interests  closely  identified  with  Burns 
Brothers  and  the  Farrell  coal  companies  have  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  the  large  coal  properties  located  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  company  combines  production 
of  coal  with  wholesale  distribution,  and  also  owns 
its  own  railroad.  While  the  banking  interests 
have  not  disclosed  the  name  of  the  new  concern, 
it  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
in  the  Keystone  State.  The  board  of  directors  will 
include  a  number  of  officials  of  large  coal-carrying 
railroads  in  the  East.” 

These  paragraphs  tend  to  give  substance  to  the 
article  we  published  on  page  260,  July  26th,  entitled 
‘‘Big  Enterprise  in  Development.”  Actual  details 
are  promised  in  about  a  week’s  time. 


Problems  at  Washington. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  possible  success  or 
even  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  attempt  to, 
reduce  living  costs ’by  artificial  means.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  high  .cost  of  food  is  due  to  a  world¬ 
wide  shortage  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  in¬ 
creased  production.  Such  profiteering  as  there  may 
be  is  incidental ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  condition  rather 
than  its  cause.  As  soon  as  the  supply  catches  up 
with  the  demand,  profiteering  will  cease  automati¬ 
cally.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exorbitant  prices  in 
a  buyer’s  market. 

Price-fixing  will  not  hasten  the  process  of  over¬ 
coming  the  shortage,  and  may  retard  it.  If  prices 
are  fixed  too  low  the  effect  will  certainly  be  to  dis¬ 
courage  production,  thus  aggravating  the  condition 
which  the  Government  officials  are  trying  to  cure. 
The  problem  is  one  that  is  unquestionably  causing  a 
lot  of  worry  in  Washington.  Unless  prices  can  be 
forced  down  in  some  manner,  the  railroad  men  are 
going  to  demand  higher  wages.  This  would  mean 
another  increase  in  freight  rates  and  another  boost 
in  the  cost  of  living,  with  every  other  class  of  labor 
demanding  more  pay  to  offset  it. 

This  sort  of  thing  cannot  go  on  forever,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  limit  has  about  been  reached.  Unless  it 
is  checked  before  long,  one  of  two  things  is  pretty 
sure  to  happen.  There  will  be  a  panic,  followed  by 
industrial  stagnation  sucll  as  followed  the  panics  of 
1893  and  1907,  or  the  radical  element  will  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  politics  and  try  out  all  manner  of  wild 
theories. 

No  thinking  man  wants  either  of  these  things  to 
happen,  and  for  that  reason  we  should  be  slow  in 
criticizing  Mr.  Wilson  for  doing  what  he  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  lay 
aside  political  or  personal  prejudices  and  take  coun¬ 
sel  with  the  country’s  leading  business  men  and  finan¬ 
ciers.  This  is  no  time  to  take  advice  from  second- 
rate  talent. 


More  Fairmont  Coal  Coming. 

New  coal  producing  daily  records  were  made  in  the 
Fairmont  field  on  Monday  of  this  week,  when  1,596 
cars  were  turned  out,  all  of  which  was  coal  except  5 
loads  of  coke. 

Actual  coal  produced  on  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  on  Monday  was 
1,380  loads  and  5  loads  of  coke.  This  is  the  largest 
production  for  any  one  day  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  closest  approach  to  it  was  on  August  12,  1918, 
when  1,379  cars  of  coal  were  loaded.  With  the  coke 
included  on  August  12,  1918,  the  production  was  1,413 
cars,  which  is  about  the  utmost  for  the  region. 

The  Monongahela  Railway  loaded  211  loads  of  coal 
on  Monday. 

Monday’s  big  production  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
cars  were  plentiful,  but  it  is  expected  a  car  shortage 
will  hit  the  Fairmont  region  hy  Thursday  of  this 
week. 


WANTED 


Will  buy  lease  and  equipment  of  operat¬ 
ing  mine,  producing  fifty  to  three  hundred 
tons  per  day  in  Pennsylvania,  Northern 
West  Virginia  or  No.  8  Ohio.  Give  detailed 
description,  seam  of  coal  and  particulars  of 
equipment  with  lowest  cash  price.  No 
Brokers.  Robert  Francis,  240  Oliver  Build¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sales  manager  for  coal  mining  company  de¬ 
sires  new  connection.  Would  consider  han¬ 
dling  tonnage  on  commission  or  a  partnership 
arrangement  in  the  sales  end  in  Philadelphia. 
Address  Box  15,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE 

Retail  coal  yard  in  Chicago,  on  northwest 
side.  Good  established  business,  within  haul¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  Loop.  Also  good  dealers 
trade.  Address  K-27,  care  of  Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 


COAL  MINE  FOR  SALE. 

100  acres  high  grade  bituminous,  Western 
Pennsylvania;  over  1,000,000  tons  accessible; 
drift  mine,  siding,  tipple,  tram,  cars;  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  Price  $50,000.  Act  quickly.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  11,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE 

A  brand  new  three  ton  dump  body  coal 
wagon  made  by  J.  Kramer  &  Sons, 
Water  Street,  New  York,  Reason  for 
selling  wagon  too  high  for  our  pocket. 
Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.  i 


FOR  SALE 

One  10  inch  two  stage  Electric  Turbine 
Pump — Capacity  3,500  gallons  per  minute, 
driven  by  a  300  H.  P.-D.  C.  Motor — 220 
Volts,  1,120  Amperes,  750  revolutions  per 
minute. 

With  Panel  Switchboard  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  one  10  inch  discharge  and  one 
Suction  Elbow. 

For  further  information  and  price  write 

THE  ENTERPRISE  COAL  COMPANY 
416  Lackawanna  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED 

Mine  producing  good  grade 
steam  coal,  taking  low  rate 
East.  From  500  to  1,000 
tons  daily.  Prefer  Penna. 

R.  R.  Have  client  who  will 
buy  such  a  property  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Correspond¬ 
ence  confidential  if  desired. 

CHAS.  S.  ROBB 

1512  H  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HIGH  CLASS 

INVESTMENT 
OPERATING  COAL  MINE 

IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

It  is  necessary  that  we  sell  this  prop¬ 
erty  on  account  of  dissolution  of 
partnership.  Small  capital  outlay  with 
big  returns.  Act  quickly  on  this 
bargain. 

G.  H.  GETTY,  Receiver  Park  Bank, 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Lehigh 

Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


Miners  and 
Shippers 


One  Hundredth 
Year 


ANTHRACITE 

The  Best  Since  1820 


437  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thorne,  Neale  &  Co  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lattimer-Lehigh 


Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B’ 
Vein:  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 

Sonman  Smithing — 1%-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 


CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

Cable  Address:  “THORNEALE” 


Mauch  Chunk 


BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


Member  of  the  Who  If  -sale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVES: 

Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Loraia  and  Saaduaky.  0 


SHIPPERS  of 


Georges  Creek 
Big  Vein  Cumberland 


West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  and  Coke 


I.  U.  LEONARD.  Sant  Manager  90  Wot  Street  New  York 


W.  E.  McCAULEY.  Resident  Manager. 
SOI  Union  Trust  Bldg..  Baltimosx.  Ma 
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Ohio  Canal  Schemes  Revived. 

The  matter  of  canal  transportation  across  the 
State  of  Ohio  is  again  attracting  attention,  and  now 
there  is  not  only  one  plan  being  considered,  but  two. 
The  idea  of  building  across  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Pittsburgh  to  Ashtabula  or  thereabouts  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  plea  for  the  development  of  the  Miami 
Canal  through  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  anything  will  come  of  this 
agitation.  While  the  proposition  is  feasible  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  since  the  summit  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Lake  Erie  watersheds  is  not 
high  and  was  surmounted  by  certain  of  the  earliest 
canal  construction  achieved  in  this  country,  all  work 
is  so  expensive  nowadays  that  it  is  indeed  a  poor 
time  to  start  any  large  project,  however  well  con¬ 
ceived  it  may  be. 

And  getting  down  to  details,  it  may  well  be  asked 
if  the  expense  of  construction  that  would  be  out  of 
use  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  because  of 
ice  conditions  would  be  a  good  proposition.  Like 
the  summer  hotel  with  its  short  season,  exorbitant 
rates  would  have  to  be  charged  to  make  it  a  finan¬ 
cial  success.  And  what  chance  have  exorbitant 
canal  rates  against  railroad  competition? 

Moreover,  would  the  commercial  world  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  canals  bisecting  the  State  of  Ohio  and  in¬ 
troducing  obstacles  in  the  course  of  every  railroad 
line  crossing  the  State?  If  the  canal  traffic  should 
develop,  there  would  be  frequent  interruptions  to 
trains  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  bridges  to  let 
boats  pass.  As  there  is  so  much  east  and  west 
business  across  the  State  of  Ohio  this  feature  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  worthy  of  consideration. 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.R.,  from  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  origi¬ 
nates,  during  five  months,  separately  and  collectively, 
1918  and  1919,  were : 


Coal.  ’  Coke. 

Month.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 

January  ....  1,063,437  1,151,197  568,888  624,874 

February  ...  1,124,648  808,026  607,979  465,232 

March  .  1,306,579  824,932  720,508  450,928 

April  .  1,336,940  929,471  644,997  359,101 

May  .  1,331,831  1,138,100  650,516  251,119 

Total  .  6,163,435  4,851,726  3,192,788  2,151,254 


Shipments  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  dur¬ 
ing  May  decreased  193,731  tons,  or  14.5  per  cent., 
compared  with  same  month  of  1917,  while  for  five 
months’  tonnage  carried  shows  a  decrease  of  1,311,709 
tons,  or  21.2  per  cent. 

Coke  shipment  during  May  decreased  399,397  tons, 
or  61.4  per  cent,  while  for  the  five  months  the  de¬ 
crease  amounted  to  1,041,534  tons,  or  32.6  per  cent. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  five  months,  1919  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 


Month—  1916  1917  1918  1919 

January  ...  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157  1,485,159 

Febrtiary  ..  1,696.357  1,327,151  1,362,702  1,202,085 

March  .  1,718,270  1,790,199  1,940.911  1,141,463 

April  .  1,560,834  1,853,137  1,880,287  1,345,075 

May  .  1,442.493  1,723.640  1,540,880  1,592,768 

Total  ....  8,135,136  8,378,329  8,124,937  6,766,550 


Shipments  during  May  increased '51,888  tons,  or 
3.3  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  five  months  ended  May  31,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  1,358,387  tons,  or  16.7  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumin¬ 
ous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  ton¬ 
nage  indirectly  received,  as  that  from  the  B.,  R,  &  P. 


Maybe  the  man  who  boasts  that  he  doesn’t  owe 
a  dollar  in  the  world  couldn’t  if  he  tried. 


Reading  and  Its  Peculiarities. 

It  is  a  long  while  since  the  New  York  Retail  Coal 
Exchange  visited  Reading  on  its  way  to  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  region  on  one  of  its  annual  excursions.  But 
those  who  have  not  been  there  in  the  meantime  may 
be  assured  that  there  is  little  change  seen  by  the 
casual  observer  in  the  appearance  of  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  and  its  general  characteristics  are 
much  the  same  as  they  were  then,  or  even  early  in 
the  last  century.  It  is  really  quite  remarkable  how 
that  city,  despite  its  modern  industrial  activities, 
retains  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  long  ago. 

As  may  be  generally  known,  it  is  the  metropolis 
of  the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  territory — a  diamond¬ 
shaped  area  extending  east  and  west  between  Allen¬ 
town  and  Harrisburg,  and  north  and  south  between 
Lancaster  and  Mauch  Chunk — and  on  store-fronts 
and  elsewhere  one  sees  German  names  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  The  German  language  is  generally  spoken 
and  along  with  certain  slow-going  customs  German 
cleanliness  and  thrift  are  also  in  evidence. 

It  is,  too,  a  community  singularly  cut  off  from 
communication  with  New  York,  although  the  direct 
train  time  is  but  3lA  hours.  Mail  service  to  the  east¬ 
ward  is  all  scheduled  to  go  via  Philadelphia  and 
New  \ork  letters  are  reforwarded  from  there.  With 
a  population  exceeding  by  considerable  100,000,  it  is 
probably  the  only  large  city  that  has  no  sleeping 
car  communication  with  either  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago.  And  in  this  respect  it  lacks  one  facility  of 
50  years  ago,  as  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  management  built  a  line  across  from  Frank- 
ford  Junction  to  West  Philadelphia,  thus  making  a 
connection  between  the  New  York  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  divisions,  there  was  a  through  car  line  to  the 
West  via  Allentown,  Reading  and  Harrisburg. 
That  was  discontinued  long  ago. 


Good  Form  of  Retail  Order  Blank. 

The  retail  dealers  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  have  a 
form  of  order  blank  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
price  each  customer  agrees  to  pay  for  his  coal,  and 
also  releases  the  dealer  from  his  obligation  to  make 
delivery  prior  to  a  certain  date  if  he  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  causes  over  which  he  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  1  he  blanks  contain  the  following  clauses: 

“NOTE — Delivery  on  or  before . ; 

any  deliveries  made  on  this  order  after . 

.  to  be  billed  at  the  price  in  effect  at  the 

time  such  delivery  is  made.  This  sale  is  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  transportation  facilities,  strikes  and  other 
delays  beyond  our  control.” 


Municipal  Coal  Yards  Have  Always  Turned 
Out  to  Be  Failures 

Regarding  the  proposal  to  establish  municipal  coal 
yards  at  various  points  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  says  in 
his  annual  report,  other  extracts  from  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  these  columns : 

“The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  endeayor 
to  bring  about  lower  coal  prices  has  recommended 
that  municipalities  be  empowered  to  establish  coal 
yards  for  supplying  their  own  citizens.  He  likens 
the  coal  business  to  public  utility  corporations,  argu¬ 
ing  that  if  municipalities  have  the  right  to  furnish 
citizens  with  water  and  light  they  should  also  be 
empowered  to  supply  them  with  fuel. 

“But  as  one  critic  of  this  proposal  states :  ‘A 
municipal  market  would  unlikely  be  of  any  benefit  if 
purchasers  are  expected  to  do  their  own  hauling. 
Without  proper  equipment  of  carts  and  loading  ap¬ 
paratus,  they  could  never  hope  to  compete  with  the 
established  distributors  in  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  delivery.’ 

“It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  to  the  man 
on  the  street  that  municipalities  are  in  no  position 
to  economically  distribute  coal,  even  if  they  had  the 
legal  right  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  Governor’s 
analogy  fails  completely  unless  he  is  willing  to  go 
so  far  as  to  give  the  retail  coal  merchants  the  same 
protection  as  the  law  gives  to  public  utility  com¬ 
panies,  that  is,  to  insure  them  against  competition. 

“But  the  practical  answer  to  the  municipal  coal 
yard  proposition  is  the  fact  that  wherever  tried  they 
have  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose.” 


August  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 


more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below : 

Date.  Year.  Name  and  Location.  Killed. 

2,  1913.  East  Brookside,  Tower  City,  Pa.  .  19 

4,  1917.  iW.  Ky.  No.  7,  Clay,  Ky .  62 

7,  1902.  Bowen  mine,  Bowen,  Col .  13 

13,  1912.  Abernant  mine,  Abernant,  Ala....  18 

24,  1894.  Franklin  mine,  Franklin,  Wash...  37 
26,  1908.  Hailey-Ola  mine,  Hailey,  Okla...  29 
31,  1915.  Orenda  No.  2,  Boswell,  Pa .  19 


The  news  item — “The  railroads  are  TO  BE 
TURNED  BACK  to  Private  OWNERSHIP,” 
prompts  one  editor  to  ask  “Well  who  owns  them 
now,  the  labor  unions?” 

“Never  give  up,”  may  be  a  good  motto,  but  you 
must  get  it  first. 


Imports 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom.. 

Canada  . 

Japan  . 

Australia  . 

Other  countries.... 

Total . 

Coke  . 

Exports. 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . . . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Cuba  . . 

Other  West  Indies. 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . 

Uruguay  . 

Other  countries.... 

Total . 

Coke  . 

Bunker  . 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 

MAY  AND  ELEVEN  MONTHS. 


- May- 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

105 

433 

2,669 

27 

1,877 

69,595 

101,399 

73,304 

305 

1,335 

7,902 

680 

71,638 

103,106 

81,511 

1.225, 

2,816 

816 

429 

.'425,110 

398,890 

41,139 

35.908 

1,401,158 

1,766,785 

1,088,026 

45,111 

50,108 

12,484 

14,181 

6,810 

153,750 

137,048 

90,112 

37,282 

25,717 

11.914 

23,888 

14,750 

22,589 

44,281 

79,400 

109,868 

1,329 

4.931 

4,529 

8,362 

70,017 

27,182 

51.092 

1,830,439 

2,119,700 

1,429,612 

134,091 

146,740 

33,299 

629,010 

425,796 

670,001 

—Eleven  Months— 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1,678 

11,487 

60,596 

6,358 

32,530 

2,636 

1,109,206 

1,207,099 

936,607 

59,696 

7,899 

13,019 

28,158 

1,413 

23,401 

2,350 

1,182 

1,293 

1,205,768 

1,250,113 

976,956 

23,646 

25,853 

17,819 

4,030,357 

4,463,434 

3,811,509 

1,040,992 

201,220 

101,650 

11,191,088 

14,889,655 

12,767,570 

■482,412 

■  560,542 

272,760 

179,412 

141,918 

119,386 

1,330,631 

.  1:383,978 

918,641 

420,835 

274,075 

205,251 

689,722 

204,578 

180,084 

■  660,552' 

531,592 

632,618 

.  v.w  ..-IB'" 

196,720 

99.808 

61,073 

259,195 

1,146,640 

591,637 

319,167 

17,242,092 

18,846,268 

15,973,042 

1,017,876 

1.196,127 

996,600 

7,101,767 

5,352,037 

5,589,574 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

As  the  current  increases  as  water  approaches 
the  crest  of  the  dam,  so  is  the  bituminous  mar¬ 
ket  situation  speeding  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  many  people  to  look  for  trouble.  Even 
conservative  representatives  of  the  trade,  peo¬ 
ple  not  given  to  light  comment,  assert  that  the 
situation  is  really  one  to  cause  alarm  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  limitations  of  railroad  ser¬ 
vice  are  so  well  understood  that  thei  e  is  bound 
to  be  a  scramble  for  tonnage  as  the  season 
advances. 

Fortunately,  production  continues  on  quite 
a  fair  and  creditable  basis,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered.  The  line  shown  on  the  chart  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey  indicates  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  average  tonnage  produced  per  working 
day  has  remained  steady  for  three  weeks  and 
is  now  closer  to  the  1917  and  1918  lines  than 
has  been  the  case  at  any  previous  time  since 
midwinter.  As  indicated  previously,  if  this 
rate  can  be  continued  through  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  market 
requirements  if  orderly  procedure  is  followed, 
but  in  that  case,  as  in  other  propositions  in 
which  the  word  “if*'  figures,  that  little  prep¬ 
osition  is  highly  important.  The  distribution 
of  coal  is  as  highly  essential  as  its  production. 
In  fact,  let  production  be  impeded  for  but  a 
fortnight  and  the  car  situation  back  at  the 
mines  practically  forces  a  halt. 

There  is  little  good  news  in  regard  to  the 
shopmen’s  strike  and  many  of  the  trade  in 
New  York  and  Boston  have  personal,  first¬ 
hand  information  as  to  the  situation  existing 
on  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  With  even  the 
more  important  features  of  passenger  service 
affected,  they  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  the 
reports  as  to  unfavorable  operating  conditions 
on  some  of  the  more  remote  lines.  Mani¬ 
festly,  with  such  a  setback  as  New  England’s 
chief  traffic  route  is  experiencing,  with  em¬ 
bargoes  laid  against  shipments  east  by  many 
lines,  it  is  quite  a  serious  situation  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  eastern  buyer  for,  naturally,  when 
work  is  resumed  the  first  thought  will  be  the 
repair  of  passenger  equipment.  But  dark  as 
the  outlook  is  in  that  direction,  there  are  more 
than  a  few  who  find  in  it  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Firm  in  their  belief  of  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  many  New 
England  buyers,  as  is  only  too  well  known, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  suggestions  to  purchase 
coal  this  season  and  more  than  a  little  in¬ 


gratitude  became  apparent  as  some  buyers 
turned  aside  from  those  who  had  looked  after 
them  during  the  time  of  scarcity.  Now  New 
England  has  woke  up  at  last,  as  we  have  heard 
many  times  in  the  past  week,  and  some  folks 
do  not  care  what  price  has  to  be  paid  for  coal 
destined  for  certain  large  consumers  Down 
East  nor  do  they  care  what  difficulties  are  en¬ 
countered  in  the  obtaining  thereof. 

Manifestly,  the  railroad  situation  should  re¬ 
ceive  most  careful  consideration  by  the  author¬ 
ities  at  Washington.  While  the  tightening 
coal  market  and  the  rising  prices,  which,  natu¬ 
rally,  accompany  such  a  condition,  give  new 
thoughts  as  to  the  need  for  Government  inter¬ 
vention  to  speed  up  production,  fix  maximum 
prices  and  assure  proper  distribution,  the 
whole  matter  can  be  adjusted  at  the  source  if 
the  railroads  give  proper  service.  Men  are 
scarce  but  there  are’ enough  miners  still  to  get 
out  the  coal  that  is  actually  required.  In  the 
past  we  have  seen  repeatedly  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  over-production 
and  if  there  were  cars  enough  available,  that 
condition  would  probably  eventuate  again. 
Therefore,  coal  producers  who  are  desirous 
of  seeing  the  responsibility  placed  where  _  it 
belongs  are  hopeful  that  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  will  provide  to  a  reasonable  extent 
at  least  the  facilities  for  transportation  that 
were  available  in  overplus  when  the  roads 
were  under  private  management. 

Already  there  is  talk  of  this  one  or  that  one 
among  the  trade  leaders  being  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  but  while  it  is  well  to  have  their  views, 
the  course  is  a  shining  example  of  “barking 
up  the  wrong  tree,”  for  the  car  supply  is  what 
regulates  the  coal  supply  and  the  Railroad 
Administration,  a  Government  department,  is 
directly  responsible  for  that.  Under  the  plea 
of  economy,  thousands  of  coal  cars  have  re¬ 
mained  without  necessary  repairs  and  now 
that  the  shoe  is  pinching,  the  effort  is  made  to 
place  the  responsibility  on  the  coal  man  who. 
it  may  well  be  believed,  is  only  too  glad  to  sell 
all  the  coal  his  customers  call  for. 

Let  the  railroads  give  the  operators  enough 
cars  to  run  to  the  full  extent  that  their  present 
supply  of  labor  will  permit  and  coal  will  be 
plentiful.  In  fact,  with  open  weather  continu¬ 
ing  during  the  winter  we  may  then  have  more 
than  sufficient  and  a  return  to  prices  at  cost 
of  production  or  below.  However,  there  is 
no  need  to  apprehend  such  a  prompt  restora¬ 
tion  of  railroad  service  as  would  bring  about 


that  condition  and  the  hope  of  the  coal 
is  that  Washington  activities  will  be  expedi 
to  the  utmost,  that  there  may  be  tonnage 
enough  available  to  allay  popular  clamor. 

Stimulated  by  the  heavy  lake  movement, 
the  Middle  West  trade  continues  on  a  very 
active  basis,  the  demand  for  certain  West 
Virginia  coals  for  the  export  trade  adding  a 
decided  spice  of  novelty  to  transactions  in  that 
territory  where  heretofore  the  buyer  has  so 
often  been  in  command  of  the  situation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  fourth  consecutive 
season  that  the  coal  men  of  certain  districts 
have  occupied  a  strong  market  position  and  it 
must  begin  to  dawn  upon  even  the  most  case- 
hardened  purchasing  agent  ere  long  that  his 
good  old  days  of  brow-beating  and  bulldozing 
the  coal  salesman  as  a  permanent  pastime 
have  passed  away.  He  may  find  things  to  his 
advantage  part  of  the  year  but  then  if  running 
true  to  form,  he  will  be  looking  for  still 
greater  advantages.  It  would  be  going  too 
far,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  country  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  bituminous  mines 
as  it  has  grown  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  mines  but  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  nothing  like  the  former  excess  of  produc¬ 
tive  facilities. 


In  a  little  more  than  a  month  we  shall  be 
hearing  from  Cleveland  as  to  what  the  miners 
will  demand  and  much  interest  is  naturally 
taken  in  the  outcome  of  that  gathering.  In 
view  of  the  present  trend  of  events  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  radical  demands  will  be 
made  and  that  the  best  statesmanship  of  the 
trade  will  be  called  upon  to  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  tonnage  statistics  for  July  show  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  anthracite  production  of  more 
than  a  million  tons  or  14.5  per  cent.  The  de¬ 
crease  for  the  seven  months  of  the  calendar 
year  shows  as  nearly  ten  million  tons  or  21  per 
cent  and  the  fall-off  for  the  four  months  of 
the  coal  year  is  about  4,600,000  tons  or  16.9 
per  cent.  So  there  is  a  record  of  decrease  in 
all  respects  and  while  part  of  it  is  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  shipments  of  washery  coal  and 
smaller  sizes,  and  while  some  consolation  can 
be  taken  from  the  fact  that  a  mild  winter  left 
some  tonnage  on  hand  in  April  and  the  further 
fact  that  there  is  greater  fuel  value  to  the 
tonnage  now  shipped  than  there  was  to  that 
sent  forward  under  the  stress  of  war  condi¬ 
tions,  the  fact  'remains  that  the  anthracite 
situation  is  one  requiring  careful  handling. 

As.  indicated  in  a  recent  article,  the  needs 
of  the  country  can  be  met  by  a  regular  distri¬ 
bution  of  tonnage  throughout  the  season  but 
that  involves  very  methodical  regulation  of 
both  wholesale  and  retail  sales  and  deliveries. 
There  are  certain  large  interests  that  carefully 
plan  their  campaigns  along  such  lines  while 
with  some  others  a  more  happy-go-lucky 
policy  prevails  that  there  are  some  retailers 
quite  as  anxious  to  pay  a  premium  as  certain 
jobbers  are  to  obtain  same. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  often  been  under 
the  harrow  and  it  must  be  said  that  such  pro 
bono  publico  arrangements  as  have  been 
made  have  sometimes  had  a  detrimental  rather 
than  a  beneficial  effect.  For  one  thing,  the  up¬ 
setting  of  the  percentage  contracts  was  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  people.  Instead  of  five  or 
ten  per  cent  of  “free”  coal  there  is  now  up¬ 
wards  of  35  per  cent  controlled  by  individual 
interests,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  oblivious 
to  the  general  effect  of  their  own  personal 
policies.  This  is  only  one  reason  why  no 
more  monkeying  with  the  machinery  should 
be  invited. 
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Trade  Conditions  in  New  York.  STRIKES  AFFECT  CHICAGO. 


Well-Posted  Authorities  Agree  That  Retailers  Are  Unduly  Anxious  Over  Anthracite _ 

Bituminous  Prices  Mount,  but  Range  Still  Fair. 


There  is  a  growing  feeling  evident  in  whole¬ 
sale  circles  that  the  precarious  situation  in 
which  anthracite  had  been  thought  to  stand 
is  largely  overdrawn,  and  that  with  some  little 
modification  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  easily  excitable  portion  of  the  retail  trade 
matters  can  be  adjusted  to  a  smooth  basis, 
with  avoidance  of  high  premium  prices  and 
the  resultant  high  rental  quotations.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  from  the  region  are  some  9,500,000 
tons  behind  what  they  were  up  to  this  time 
a  year  ago  but  the  volume  of  tonnage  carried 
over  last  spring  due  to  the  open  winter  is 
thought  to  be  a  big  help  against  the  de¬ 
creased  shipments  this  year.  It  is  always 
a  hazardous  guess,  however,  as  to  just  how 
much  coal  is  remaining  in  the  consumers’ 
bins  or  to  what  extent  the  duplication  of 
orders  practice  has  been  applied  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  highly  excited  market  condition 
is  not  conducive  to  fair,  reasonable  prices. 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  is  very  well  known 
and  understood  that  anthracite  production  can 
not  be  stimulated  with  the  present  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  Conceding  that  there  will  be  less  coal  to 
take  care  of  all  requirements  later  on,  it  is 
not  likely  that  grave  famine  conditions  will  be 
seen,  for,  as  one  large  wholesaler  points  out,  a 
shortage  of  a  commodity  is  not  always  as 
disastrous  as  the  press  and  “the  bulls  of  the 
market”  would  make  it  if  the  buying  public 
would  only  take  a  quiet  view  of  the  situation. 
For  instance,  it  goes  without  saying  that  there 
is  today  a  shortage  of  living  apartments  and 
dwellings.  Yet  everyone  is  living  in  a  house, 
though  perhaps  not  in  just  the  comfortable 
location  they  would  desire.  But  there  is  no 
noticeable  suffering  and  it  is  believed  that 
with  the  production  from  this  time  forward 
sent  out  into  various  districts  on  the  proper 
proportionate  basis,  as  seen  by  the  producing 
companies,  premium  prices  will  be  avoided. 
One  thing  is  certain — premium  prices  will  not 
stimulate  production,  which  is  entirely  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  supply  of  labor,  available  at  the 
mines. 

Egg  coal  continues  the  strong  feature  of 
the  market,  with  stove  running  a  close  second. 
They  are  being  used  as  a  medium  with  which 
to  move  off  the  steam  sizes,  all  of  which  are 
a  veritable  drug  on  the  market.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  embargo  on  the  New  Haven 
would  cause  some  little  tonnage  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  to  come  into  New  York  but  evidently 
the  tide  was  turned  in  other  directions  for 
there  has  been  no  easing  of  the  situation  in  this 
section.  Retail  yards  are  glutted  with  steam 
coal  taken  in  company  with  earlier  shipments 
of  egg  and  stove  so  that  dealers  can  no  longer 
consider  propositions  of  taking  an  amount  of 
the  small  sizes  in  order  to  secure  those  more 
needed.  Pea  is  not  showing  quite  as  much 
lethargy  as  formerly,  all  of  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  now  moving  off  in  satisfactory  form. 

The  Bituminous  Market 

The  effect  of  the  week’s  developments  has 
been  a  continued  upward  movement  in  prices, 
quotations  having  generally  stepped  ahead 
about  25  cents  over  the  entire  range  since  a 
week  ago.  There  is  no  visible  means  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  situation  to  halt  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  prices  in  any  degree  for  the  reason 


that  the  car  shortage  is  entirely  responsible 
and  while  the  car  situation  remains  as  it  is 
there  will  be  an  upward  price  movement.  It 
should  be  here  pointed  out  very  emphatically, 
however,  that  despite  the  loud  cries  as  to  ex¬ 
tortion  and  unscruplous  methods  the  consumer 
is  paying  less  today  for  his  coal  than  when  the 
business  was  being  conducted  under  the  pious 
auspices  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  So  far 
the  average  price  of  coal  billed  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  fixed  Government  price. 
That  is  to  say  the  average  price  on  tonnage 
billed  would  not  be  above  the  Government 
fixed  price.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
coal  which  is  being  produced  today  is  being 
sold  in  the  open  market  and  even  if  there  was 
more  tonnage  being  placed  at  the  highest 
prices  ruling  now  the  buyer  would  not  be 
seriously  affected. 

In  addition  to  that  the  expense  of  doing 
business  in  the  way  of  transportation  charges 
is  very  much  less  than  it  was  during  war  times, 
demurrage  charges  on  vessels  in  particular  be¬ 
ing  less.  For  instance,  the  present  price  for 
good  quality  coal  in  cars  at  Boston  discharging 
points  would  be  about  $7.35  to  $7.50,  whereas 
coal  distributed  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
generally  ran  as  high  as  $10,  and  in  some  cases 
nearly  $12  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  same 
points.  In  addition  to  this  feature  is  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  is  at  the  present  time  able 
to  make  a  choice  of  coals  and  select  the  grade 
most  suited  to  his  needs  whereas  under  the 
war-time  regulations  he  had  no  voice  in  the 
situation  whatever  and  in  very  few  cases  was 
he  successful  in  getting  the  coal  most  adapted 
to  his  needs. 

A  panacea  for  the  prospective  coal  shortage 
and  upward  tendency  in  prices  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Government  intervention,  arbitrary 
price-fixing  or  bureaucratic  systematizing  and 
zoning  of  distribution.  The  entire  problem 
resolves  itself  into  a  queston  as  to  how  soon 
measures  can  be  instituted  which  will  alleviate 
the  present  shortage  of  cars  and  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  mines  to  operate  more  actively. 
About  50  per  cent  car  supply  is  the  rule  on 
most  roads  at  present  time. 

Slack  coal  is  practically  out  of  the  market, 
operators  being  opposed  to  screening  as  much 
as  possible  because  of  the  fact  that  separating 
the  sizes  under  present  conditions  will  always 
leave  an  amount  of  slack  over  which  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  fill  a  car  and  they  do  not  want 
the  idle  car  to  count  up  against  the  next  day’s 
run. 

Youghiogheny  and  Westmoreland  mine-run 
(pool  31)  is  quoted  at  the  mines  $2.75  to  $2.90; 
three-quarters  (pool  30  and  36)  $3.25  and 
$3.50.  Pool  1,  9  and  71  brings  from  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  Pool  10  $3.15  to  $3.25;  Pool  11  $2.75 
to  $2.90;  Pools  14  and  15  $2.70  to  $2.75; 
Pool  34  (Fairmont  mine-run)  $2.40  to  $2.60; 
Pool  33  (Fairmont  three-quarter)  $2.75  to 
$3.  These  are  mine  prices,  of  course. 

New  York  sellers  suggest  that  the  wisest 
course  for  consumers  to  pursue  is  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  an  auxiliary  stock  which  would 
constitute  two  months’  requirements,  to  take 
care  of  all  possibilities  of  an  interference  with 
regular  contract  deliveries  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances.  It  is  not  deemed  wise  to  stock  beyond 
that  point,  however,  for  fear  of  the  effect  that 
a  stampede  movement  would  have  upon  prices. 


Almost  Complete  Pause  in  Jobbing  Activity; 
Coal  Shortage  More  Apparent  Than  Ever. 

The  past  week  was  marked  by  heavy  traffic  in  coal 
until  the  railroad  shop  labor  troubles  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  strikes  at  the  Illinois  mines  when  sales 
and  movement  fell  off  quite  abruptly  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing  Later  some  shopmen  went  back  to  work  and 
strike  conditions  subsided,  in  some  districts  wholly 
and  in  other  districts  partially,  when  the  selling  and 
moving  of  product  began  to  take  on  new  life— but  at 
this  writing  nowhere  near  the  normal  has  been 
reached. 

During  the  week  some  new  high  and  low  price 
levels  for  the  year  have  been  reached,  as  quotations 
for  product  by  district  shown  later  on  in  this  letter 
will  attest. 

Another  feature  of  the  market  has  been  the  almost 
complete  cessation  of  jobbing  activity  for  days  when 
uncertainty  was  at  its  apex.  “What’s  the'  use  of 
buying  coal  for  sale  when  prices  are  s»  variable  and 
transportation  conditions  are  the  worst  in  history  for 
a  fair  weather  period,”  said  one  jobber.  “It  would 
be  speculation  of  the  most  hazardous  character — fool¬ 
hardy  speculation.  Most  of  us  will  lay  low  until  the 
storm  blows  over.” 

Supplementing  the  shop  strike  conditions  described 
m  our  last  letter,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  C.  M.  & 

St.  P.  and  C.  &  E.  I.  have  since  refused  to  move  coal 
shipments. 

Illinois  Miners  Strike. 

The  labor  strikes  during  the  week  were  confined 
largely  to  Illinois  where  the  miners  in  many  of  th*, 
mines  in  Peoria-Fulton,  Springfield,  Belleville  and 
Montgomery  County  territory  went  out.  Later  re¬ 
ports  state  that  conditions  in  most  of  the  districts 
have  improved  and  that  Belleville  has  become  near 
the  normal  again. 

“The  cause  of  the  trouble  in  nowise  involved  the 
operators,  said  an  officer  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors  Association.  “It  was  purely  internicine,  the 
radical  group  of  miners  gaining  temporary  ascend¬ 
ency  over  Farrington  and  the  moderates.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  demanding  the  immediate  calling  of  a  con¬ 
vention  to  formulate  a  new  and  higher  wage  scale, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  men  art  under 
contract  to  work  at  present  wages,  which  are  the 
highest  on  record,  until  the  peace  treaty  is  ratified.” 
The  moderates  oppose  contract  breaking.  As  the 
radical  propaganda  is  overcome  the  men  are  induced 
to  go  back  to  work  and  coal  digging  and  hoisting 
resumes.” 

The  race  riots  in  Chicago  have  adversely  affected 
the  local  labor  situation  around  docks  and"  at  yards. 
The  anthracite  handlers  have  felt  the  pinch  more 
than  others,  but  this  has  been  tempered  greatly  by 
the  small  tonnage  coming  in  from  the  East.  White 
and  colored  labor  worked  together  harmoniously 
until  the  riots  stirred  up  race  animosity,  then  the 
colored  men  withdrew  completely  until  the  feeling 
subsided  and  have  since  gradually  resumed  their  old 
places. 

Car  shortage  is  believed  to  be  more  of  a  power 
shortage  than  anything  else,  and  miles  of  open  top 
cars  have  been  located  at  the  Clearing  and  other 
yards  in  the  Chicago  district.  This  condition  is 
causing  considerable  adverse  comment  and  is  pointed 
to  as  one  of  the  inefficiencies  of  our  railroad  man¬ 
agement  that  should  be  early  corrected. 

Skeptics  Being  Converted. 

Coal  shortage  is  now  more  apparent  than  ever. 
The  skeptics  are  being  converted.  Product  has  been 
short  all  summer,  labor  has  also  been  short,  and 
transportation  units  have  been  short.  These  factors 
have  become  accentuated,  and  with  increased  freight 
rates  foreshadowed  the  firm  position  of  coal  is  now 
becoming  more  generally  acknowledged.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  in  the  smokeless  fields  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — Pocahontas  and  New  River — effective  August 
1,  which  amounts  to  40  cents  to  53  cents  a  ton,  has 
given  added  strength  to  the  eastern  Kentucky  prod¬ 
uct,  where  recent  asking  prices  are  $4.25  to  $4.50, 
prepared  sizes.  Sales  have  been  made  at  lower  fig¬ 
ures  and  high  asking  prices  are  said  to  be  designed 
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to  check  demand  and  fit  it  to  the  diminished  car 
supply. 

The  dock-hand  strike  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  with 
1,600  men  out,  coupled  with  the  shopmen’s  walkout 
there,  has  curtailed  lake  shipments  and  directed  de¬ 
mand  from  lake  coal  to  the  Illinois  product.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  influences  have  been  at 
work  to  make  a  most  extraordinary  and  uncertain, 
yet  upon  the  whole  a  strong,  market. 

Turning  to  the  trading  activities  of  the  several 
fields  tributary  to  Chicago,  we  find  the  total  sales 
tonnage  reported  at  13,881  cars  of  all  grades  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  coal,  it  being 
an  increase  of  2,466  cars  over  the  previous  week. 
This  tonnage  was  divided  between  the  three  divisions 
mentioned  as  follows :  Illinois,  9,776  cars,  a  953-car 
increase;  Indiana,  3,055  cars,  a  1,327-car  increase, 
and  Western  Kentucky,  1.050  cars,  a  186-car  increase. 
Quantity  sales  of  low-priced  screenings  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  part  of  the  large  increase  the  above  figures 
depict.  The  contract  activity  was  large  and  included 
a  liberal  tonnage  of  locomotive  fuel,  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
and  L.  E.  &  W.  being  the  principal  buyers. 

Two  New  Records  for  Franklin  County. 

Franklin  County  registered  a  new  top  price  when 
prepared  sizes  sold  at  $3.20.  The  range  was  down 
to  $2.40  through  the  jobbers  for  chestnut  and  pea 
coal.  Domestic  buying  has  been  heavy  with  1,474 
cars  of  this  class  of  product  making  a  new  record 
for  a  single  day.  Mine  run  sold  at  $2.45  and  screen¬ 
ings  at  $2.10  and  down  to  $1.35  through  the  jobbers. 
Carbon  sold  at  $1.85.  Total  sales,  4,332  cars,  a  547- 
car  increase. 

Prepared  sizes  in  Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and 
Gallatin  counties  advanced  to  $3.15  during  the  week, 
screenings  were  easy  and  sold  at  a  range  of  $1.40  to 
with  other  sales  at  prices  ranging  down  to  $2.50. 
Mine  run  was  in  light  demand  at  $2.10  to  $2.45,  while 
$2.20.  Sales  totalled  1,373  cars,  an  80-car  decrease. 

Sales  fell  off  96  cars  for  the  northern  district  prod¬ 
uct  as  compared  with  the  former  week,  the  new 
week’s  total  being  293  cars.  Sales  were  at  $2.20  to 
$2.75  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.80  to  $2.90  for  washed, 
$2.85  to  $3.25  for  thin  vein,  $2.05  (jobbers)  to  $2.35 
for  mine  run,  and  $1.15  to  1.95  for  screenings.  Sev¬ 
eral  cars  were  taken  by  the  railroads. 

Springfield  district  coal  was  purchased  by  railroads 
as  well  as  other  buyers  during  the  week,  sales  regis¬ 
tering  the  following  prices :  Prepared  sizes,  $2.20  to 
$2.75  ;  washed,  $2.80  to  $2.90;  thin  vein,  $2.85  to 
$3.25;  mine  run  $2.05  (jobbers)  to  $2.35,  and  screen¬ 
ings  $1.15  to  1.95.  Total  sales,  $1,380  cars,  a  404-car 
increase. 

The  railroads  got  a  fair  tonnage  of  Peoria-Fulton 
eoal,  the  current  prices  last  reported  being  $2.65  to 
$2.85  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.45  for  mine  run,  and 
$1.65  to  $2.25  for  screenings.  Total  sales,  319  cars, 
a  31car  decrease. 

Mercer  County  sales  were  few  and  at  the  following 
prices :  Prepared  sizes,  $2.45  to  $2.85 ;  mine  run, 
$2.45,  and  screenings,  $1.65  to  $2.25.  Some  railroad 
fuel  was  taken. 

St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest  drew  heavily  on  the 
5th  and  9th  district,  Group  No.  1,  mines  for  their 
wants.  Total  sales,  829  cars,  a  156-car  increase. 
Some  Jow  prices  for  screenings  were  made.  Last 
reported  figures  were  $1.55  to  $3.00  for  prepared  sizes, 
$1.60  (jobbers)  to  $2.75  for  mine  run,  and  90c.  (job¬ 
bers)  to  $2.00  for  screenings.  Group  No.  2  product 
sold  at  $1.70  to  $2.80  for  prepared  sizes,  $1.85  to  $2.35 
for  mine  run,  and  $1.00  to  $2.05  for  screenings. 

Indiana  a  Run-Away  Market. 

Indiana  has  been  a  runaway  market,  the  demand 
being  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous 
week.  Knox  County  showed  the  largest  increase, 
which  was  near  100  per  cent.  Sales  of  Knox  County 
coal  were  largely  for  Chicago  shipment,  as  also  were 
the  sales  in  3rd  and  5th  Vein  North,  and  3rd  5th,  6th 
and  7th  Vein  South.  The  railroads  were  liberal 
buyers  of  the  product  of  the  southern  field. 

Indiana  prices  as  last  recorded,  are  as  follows: 
4th  Vein  North — Prepared  sizes,  $2.35  to  $3.25 ;  mine 
run.  $2.20  (jobbers)  to  $2.60;  screenings,  $1.29  to 
$2.05.  3rd  and  5th  North— P.  S.,  $2.10  to  $2-75; 
M.  R„  $2.00  to  $2.45;  S.,  $1.40  (jobbers)  to  $1-95. 
4th  Vein  South— P.  S.,  $2.35  (jobbers)  to  $3.00.; 


M.  R„  $2.00  to  $2.35;  S„  $1.45  to  $2.00.  3rd,  5th,  6th 
and  7th  Veins  South — P.  S.,  $2.20  to  $2.75;  M.  R., 
$1.65  to  $2.50;  S.,  $1.10  (jobbers)  to  $1.90.  Knox 
County—  P.  S.,  $2.40  to  $3.45;  M.  R.,  $2.10  to  2.20; 
S.,  1.25  to  $1.95.  Southern — P.  S.,  $2.13  to  $2.90; 
M.  R.,  $1.60  to  2.35;  S.,  $1.35  (jobbers)  to  $2.05; 
washed,  $2.30. 

The  lowest  price  registered  since  the  war  in  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky  for  screenings  is  reported  and  several 
cars  of  this  product  were  given  away,  the  charity 
organizations  being  recipients  of  the  gifts;  60  cents 
was  the  new  record  price  for  fine  coal  made,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  concent  being  the  purchaser.  This  price 
ranged  up  to  $2.05  for  the  good  grades.  Prepared 
sizes  sold  at  $1.90  to  $2.70  and  mine  run  at  $1.70  to 
$2.35. 


COLUMBUS  MARKET  BRISK. 


Strong  Demand  on  Hocking  Coals — Car 

Shortage  More  Serious. 

The  Columbus  market  has  strengthened  materially 
during  the  past  week.  Hocking  Valley  coals  are 
enjoying  an  unusual  run  and  the  steam  trade  has 
picked  up  considerably.  Car  shortage  is  the  only 
discouraging  feature  of  the  trade. 

The  strong  demand  for  Hocking  Valley  lump  coal 
has  sent  the  price  up,  one  dealer  saying  he  has  re^ 
ceived  as  high  as  $325  for  Hocking  Valley  lump. 
Most  operators  and  jobbers  agree,  however,  that  the 
average  price  on  Hocking  has  been  $2.75,  with  $3  as 
the  high  figure.  Hocking  run-of-mine  has  sold  at 
an  average  of  $2.25.  Slack  has  ranged  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  In  a  single  day  it  advanced  60  cents.  One 
jobber  reported  selling  several  carloads  at  $1.85.  A 
number  of  operators  refuse  to  take  more  than  $2.75 
for  Hocking  Valley  lump.  They  are  opposed  to  any 
increase  above  the  Government  price,  on  the  ground 
that  this  allows  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  and  that 
any  other  course  will  in  the  long  run  arouse  resent¬ 
ment  and  result  in  diminished  returns. 

Inability  to  get  West  Virginia  coals  is  given  as 
the  explanation  of  the  brisk  trade  in  Hocking  Valley. 
Hocking  Valley  operators  have  been  able  to  bring 
production  almost  up  to  normal  during  the  week. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  at  mines  depending 
on  the  Hocking  Valley,  which  has  less  of  (a  car 
shortage  than  any  of  the  other  roads.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coals  are  almost  unprocurable.  The  average 
price  on  the  4-inch  size  has  been  $3.50.  Egg  has 
sold  for  $3,  and  mine-run  at  $2.25. 

Strength  in  Slack  Expected. 

Local  operators  having  mines  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia  say  car  shortage  on  the 
B.  &  O.  and  the.  C.  &  O.  has  seriously  hampered 
production.  One  firm  claims  to  have  lost  six  days 
as  a  result  of  shortage  on  the  C.  &  O.,  whose  shop¬ 
men  at  Russel  and  Huntington  are  still  out.  Prices 
on  No.  8,  Pittsburgh  are:  1  Y\  inch,  $2.75;  %  inch, 
$2.60;  mine-run,  $2.35. 

Improvement  in  the  steam  trade  is  generally  re¬ 
ported,  although  it  is  still  slow.  The  drag  in  slack 
was  explained  by  one  operator  as  due  to  a  flooding 
of  the  market  by  mushroom  mines  which  developed 
during  the  war  and  were  not  equipped  to  turn  out 
anything  but  slack  and  run-of-mine.  Nearly  all  deal¬ 
ers  are  expecting  the  slack  market  to  be  still  further 
strengthened  during  the  coming  week. 

Although  domestic  consumers  are  not  buying  as 
they  should,  in  the  opinion  of  most  coal  men,  there 
has  been  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  this  trade. 
Opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  “buy  now”  cam¬ 
paign  varies.  “The  public  has  twice  been  fooled  con¬ 
cerning  the  coal  market  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  they  are  afraid  of  being  fooled  again ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  still  are  not  buying  as  they  should,” 
said  one  operator.  “It  was  the  state  officials,  how¬ 
ever,  and  not  the  coal  men  who  fooled  the  public,” 
he  added. 

The  opinion  generally  prevails  that  prices  will 
raise  as  a  result  of  deferred  buying  and  car  shortage. 
“If  the  demand  increases,  as  it  is  bound  to,  and  car 
shortage  keeps  down  production,  higher  prices  are 
bound  to  ensue,”  is  the  way  one  operator  put  it. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 


Prices  on  Inferior  Grades  Increased — Buyers 
Not  Particular  as  to  Grade. 

A  continued  run  on  inferior  grades  of  fuel  was 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  central  Pennsylvania 
market  during  the  week.  Within  the  past  30  days 
demand  for  the  poorer  grades  of  bituminous  coal 
has  increased  many  fold  and  market  prices  have 
jumped  from  below  the  $2  mark  to  figures  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.50.  Coal  men  regard  this  phase 
of  the  situation  as  a  sure  indication  that  coal  is 
scarce.  Buyers,  unable  to  obtain  the  better  and  more 
desirable  grades  of  fuel,  are  going  into  the  market 
to  obtain  coal  with  less  regard  to  the  quality  and 
price,  their  main  object  being  to  buy  coal  whether 
it  be  high-grade  or  low-grade  fuel. 

Another  phase  which  is  causing  much  concern  to 
those  connected  with  the  trade,  and  especially  brokers 
and  operators  shipping  to  New  England  districts,  is 
the  embargo  which  has  been  placed  upon  coal.  The 
embargo  on  coal  shipments  over  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.,  the  B.  &  M.,  and  the  B.  &  A.  was  announced 
during  the  week.  This  means  that  practically  no 
central  Pennsylvania  coal  can  reach  New  England 
unless  by  water  shipments,  and  as  those  concerned 
are  shying  at  shipping  fuel  by  such  an  indirect  route, 
no  coal  is  being  sent  to  New  England  from  central 
Pennsylvania  fields  at  the  present  time. 

The  car  supply  question  continues  to  be  as  trou¬ 
blesome  a  problem  as  ever,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  situation  will  be  improved  to  any  marked  degree 
by  the  embargo  on  New  England  shipments.  The 
increasing  demand  for  cars  will  soon  eat  up  the  few 
cars  saved  through  the  embargo,  in  the  opinion  of 
local  coal  men.  On  Wednesday  the  car  supply  was 
80  per  cent  on  the  B.  &  O.  and  60  per  cent  on  the 
P.  RR.  These,  percentages  are  based  upon  the  sup¬ 
ply  in  proportion  to  the  actual  demand.  The  car 
supply  during  the  other  shipping  days  of  the  week 
was  no  better,  if  not  worse  than  Wednesday’s  quota. 

Operators  Holding  Off  on  Contracts. 

There  is  a  growing  reluctance  among  central 
Pennsylvania  operators  to  give  guarantees  for  future 
deliveries  on  contracts.  In  fact  the  operators  are 
holding  off  from  accepting  contracts  at  all,  except 
in  cases  where  their  former  customers  must  be  taken 
care  of. 

As  a  consequence  spot  market  is  daily  becoming 
more  lively.  As  many  small  lots  of  fuel  can  be 
picked  up  in  Johnstown,  the  center  of  the  central 
Pennsylvania  district,  many  new  buyers  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  field,  and  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  it 
is  expected  that  the  local  spot  market  will  be  boom¬ 
ing  as  it  has  not  done  since  the  imposing  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  and  prices  during  the  war. 

While  labor  conditions  are  somewhat  unsettled, 
coal  operations  are  in  no  worse  shape  than  other 
districts  because  of  the  labor  situation.  Both  op¬ 
erators  and  miners  are  showing  some  anxiety  re¬ 
garding  adjustment  of  the  wage  problem  and  the 
signing  of  a  new  scale  to  replace  that  in  effect  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  However,  the  labor  question  cannot  be 
said  to  be  hampering  the  output,  as  the  labor  supply 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  according  to  the 
latest  reports. 

While  quotations  on  all  grades  of  coal  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  field  have  held  their  own  during 
the  week,  there  has  been  no  considerable  advance¬ 
ment  in  prices  of  grades  other  than  the  inferior 
coals,  which,  as  "above  noted,  have  advanced  to  the 
$2.50  mark.  Steam  coal  seems  to  be  most  in  demand, 
but  there  is  a  shortage  of  all  grades  and  a  further 
advance  in  prices  is  anticipated.  Quotations  for  the 
high-grade  coal  range  between  $3  and  $3.50,  medium 
grades  are  bringing  about  $3  per  ton,  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  coals  are  being  marketed  at  from  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  ton. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  on  “Standard  System  of  Accounting  and 
Analysis  of  Cost  Production”  was  discussed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  at  a  meeting  held  in  Altoona  Tuesday. 
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STRONGER  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Railroad  Strike  Excites  Buyers  and  Prices 
Answer  to  Loud  Call. 

The  dominant  fact  in  the  coal  situation  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  this  week  is  the  railroad  strike,  which  has  so 
far  affected  the  railways  in  the  coal  mining  territory 
related  to  this  market  as  to  place  an  embargo  upon 
most  coal  shipments  and  close  down  mining  opera¬ 
tions  very  generally.  Valuable  time  has  been  lost 
for  good  in  the  production  of  coal  that  is  already, 
as  indicated  by  immediate  orders,  in  urgent  call. 
Along  the  C.  &  O.  and  L.  &  N.  railroads,  the  embargo 
has  been  practically  complete  and  a  cessation  of  all 
operations  was  mandatory.  Conditions  on  the  N. 
&  W.  have  been  much  better.  Traffic  has  been 
hampered  and  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
not  suspended,  and  most  of  the  mines  in  the  sections 
it  traverses  have  maintained  measurable  activity, 
sustaining  for  the  time  practically  the  entire  burden 
of  emergency  demand. 

The  return  of  the  strikers  to  their  employment, 
which  was  a  development  of  Monday  of  this  week, 
will  permit  a  renewal  of  mining  operations,  but  the 
delay  in  such  resumption,  inevitable  from  slow  read¬ 
justments,  will  certainly  mean  the  loss  of  another 
weeks  at  most  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  mines. 

Naturally,  this  big  subtraction  from  production  that 
is  urgently  needed  puts  a  very  keen  edge  upon  de¬ 
mand  and  stiffens  the  market.  For  the  entire  week 
there  has  been  a  hard  scramble  for  shipments  and  the 
bidding  for  the  limited  available  supply  has  made  a 
sharp  advance  in  the  rate  of  spot  transactions. 
Operators  for  the  most  part  have  shown  a  fair  dis¬ 
position  in  refusing  to  make  arbitrary  use  of  the 
amergency  opportunity  thus  presented,  but  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  has  been  best  described 
by  the  word  “hard.” 

From  practically  every  direction  the  great  volume 
of  demand  continues  and  is  accentuated.  Tidewater 
call  for  both  bituminous  and  splint  coals  of  the 
Cincinnnti  district  has  reached  a  formidable 
volume,  which  promises  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
transportation  highways  which  must  be  depended 
on  to  carry  cargoes  to  the  point  of  ocean  loading. 
This  demand  has  now,  operators  declare,  passed  all 
records  and  continues  to  grow.  Some  of  the  larger 
companies  say  that  they  could  sell  every  pound  of 
coal  they  could  produce  for  export.  The  extent  of 
this  foreign  demand  is  something  of  a  surprise, 
especially  to  the  home  consumer,  who  had  not 
counted  upon  it  as  a  serious  factor  in  the  market. 

Lake  Demand  Continues  Strong. 

Lake  demand  is  temporarily  affected  by  dock 
strikes,  the  end  of  which  is  already  seen.  Coal  men 
here  are  congratulating  themselves  that  this  con¬ 
dition,  hampering  shipments  to  the  Northwest, 
occurred  simultaneously  with  the  railway  embargo. 
This  continued  lake  demand,  which  seems  to  show 
no  signs  of  a  let-up  at  all,  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  better  market  tone. 

From  every  direction  come  reports  that  retailers 
are  rapidly  decreasing  their  reserves  by  the  sale  of 
winter  stocks  to  homes.  In  this  city  the  demand  has 
made  a  severe  test  of  delivery  capacity,  even  though 
the  prices  have  gone  up.  Following  the  increase  of 
the  selling  rate  on  smokeless,  prepared  sizes  in  splint 
have  gone  from  $6.25  to  $6.75  in  Cincinnati. 

More  and  more  steam  coal  has  .been  called  for 
and  the  demand  from  this  direction  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  approximating  the  normal.  As  a  result  the 
higher  grades  of  bituminous  mine-run  have  gone 
higher,  reaching  up  to  $2.75  and  $3,  while  nut  and 
slack  is  no  longer  stagnant  and  in  distress.  The 
remarkable  anomaly  of  the  manufacturing  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  bidding  against  tide¬ 
water  for  fuel  to  keep  their  plants  going  is  pre¬ 
sented,  with  an  apparent  opportunity  for  high 
figures.  In  this  connection  there  is  more  and  more 
talk  among  conservative  and  thoughtful  coal  men 
that  some  reasonable  limitation  should  be  put  upon 
maximum  coal  prices  by  the  coal  men  themselves, 
the  general  disposition  being  to  say  that  the  best 


bituminous  block  ought  not  to  go  above  $3.50  and 
the  best  mine  run  not  over  $3  for  the  safety  of  the 
trade  itself. 

Prices  on  actual  transactions  reported  to  the 
Central  Coal  Association  for  the  week  show  a  stiffer 
tendency.  On  prepared  sizes  for  Kanawha,  they 
were  $3.45 ;  for  Logan,  $3.34 ;  for  Williamson,  $3.29 ; 
for  Harlan,  $4.17 ;  for  Hazard,.  $3.22 ;  for  Appala¬ 
chian,  $3.79.  In  mine  run,  for  Kanawha,  they  were 
$2.25;  for  Logan,  $2.50;  for  Williamson,  $2.65;  for 
Harlan,  $2.58;  for  Hazard,  $2.47;  for  Appalachian, 
$2.39.  In  nut  and  slack,  the  prices  have  been  for 
Kanawha,  $2.03;  for  Logan,  $1.90;  for  Williamson, 
$2.19;  for  Harlan,  $2.00;  for  Hazard,  $2.02,  and  for 
Appalachian,  $2.11. 


FAIRMONT  MARKET  STRONGER. 


Prospect  of  Railroad  Trouble  Aids  Demand 
for  Coal. 

With  production  cut  down  and  a  series  of  handi¬ 
caps  on  all  sides  with  car  shortage  the  most  serious 
one,  the  prices  in  the  Fairmont  fields  during  the  past 
few  days  have  struck  a  right  fair  gait.  While  there 
is  no  runaway  market  there  is  a  noticeable  increase 
in  advances  and  operators,  at  least  the  old  timers  at 
the  game,  are  careful  not  to  tie  up  with  contracts. 

Slack  reached  the  $1.90  mark  during  the  middle  of 
the  week  and  in  fact  went  over  the  top  to  $2  even. 
Mine  run  is  slanted  upwards  at  $1.50  to  $2.15.  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes  are  selling  at  $2.60  to  $2.75.  No  con¬ 
tracts  appear  to  have  been  signed  up  recently. 

At  this  writing  the  region  is  staring  in  the  face 
dangers  of  a  slackening  of  eastern  coal  movement. 
The  shopmen  are  out  in  Baltimore,  the  mechanics  at 
Curtis  Bay  left  their  dock  machinery  and  went  out 
and  reports  are  current  here  that  the  B.  &  O.  will 
be  used  shortly  to  haul  livestock  from  Chicago  due 
to  congestion  on  other  routes. 

A  full  run  of  cars  was  on  Monday,  August  4,  but 
by  Wednesday  the  shortage  was  on  as  severe  as 
ever.  Wednesday  there  were  62  mines  idle;  Thurs¬ 
day,  50;  Friday,  94  and  Saturday,  69,  because  of  car 
shortage.  Over  the  total  of  four  days  there  were 
275  mines  chalked  up  as  being  idle — an  average  of 
66  mines  a  day. 

Production  in  the  region  last  week  was  5^,712  cars. 
Of  this  the  actual  coal  production  was  5,679  cars  or 
283,950  tons.  Production  on  the  B.  &  O.  last  week 
was  4,594  cars  of  coal  and  33  of  coke.  On  the 
Monongahela  Railway  there  was  produced  1,085  cars 
of  coal.  Production  slumped  247  cars  last  week  over 
the  previous  week. 

The  B.  &  O.  weekly  totals  were  as  follows :  Coke, 
east,  3  cars ;  coke,  west,  30  cars ;  coal,  east,  4,082 ; 
coal,  west,  512  cars ;  Curtis  Bay,  599  cars ;  St. 
George’s,  138  cars;  Lakes,  319  cars;  Michigan  points, 
34  cars;  Ohio  points,  72  cars;  miscellaneous  points, 
87  cars. 

Export  shipments  will  be  affected  this  week  be¬ 
cause  of  the  embargo  clamped  on  Curtis  Bay.  In 
addition  there  is  an  embargo  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  but  the  road  will  probably  re¬ 
ceive  its  own  fuel  shipments. 

This  week  started  with  1,393  cars  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  and 
the  placement  down  to  1,233.  Unless  there  is  a 
generous  influx  of  empties  there  is  apt  to  be  a  car 
shortage  before  the  present  week  comes  to  an  end. 


Price  Advances  During  1919. 

The  index  prices  of  31  foodstuffs  reported  by 
Bradstreefs  was  $4.60  for  the  week  of  February  20, 
1919.  The  index  price  for  the  same  commodities  for 
the  week  of  July  19  was  reported  to  be  $5.22,  an 
increase  of  13.47  per  cent  since  February  20  and 
an  increase  of  18-1  per  cent  over  the  index  for  the 
iame  week  last  year. 

White  ash  nut  size  anthracite  sold  for  $6.20  at 
the  mine  February  20.  It  sold  for  $6.50  on  July  19, 
an  increase  of  4.84  per  cent  against  an  increase  of 
13.47  per  dbnt  for  food  during  the  same  period 
It  advanced  to  a  $6.70  mine  by  September  the  in¬ 
crease  will  be  8.06  per  cent  over  the  February  price. 


BOSTON  TRADE  SITUATION. 


Embargoes  Result  in  Dullness  —  Some 
Retailers  Well  Supplied. 

The  imposition  of  freight  embargoes  by  the 
New  Haven,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Albany  RRs.,  as  the  result  of  the  strike 
of  railway  shopmen  throughout  New  England 
has  tended  to  add  to  the  general  midsummer 
dullness  in  the  trade  during  the  past  week.  Since 
the  imposition  of  the  embargo,  there  have  been 
gloomy  reports  in  daily  newspapers  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  shutting  down  of  factories  because  of 
inability  to  secure  coal,  but  inquiry  fails  to  show 
much  basis  for  these  forebodings  unless  the 
strike  continues  much  longer  than  now  seems 
likely.  The  large  manufacturing  industries  of 
New  England  are  not  running  on  hand-to-mouth 
supplies  of  fuel,  nor  are  many  of  the  little  fel¬ 
lows.  The  embargo  has  created  practically  no 
change  in  the  retail  situation  here,  but  from 
some  outlying  points  there  are  reports  that  it  has 
been  making  itself  felt. 

Retail  trade  presents  some  interesting  features. 
It  may  be  said  that  stocks  are  not  small  for  this 
season  of  the  year  so  far  as  the  general  supply 
is  concerned,  but  there  is  a  marked  inequality  in 
distribution.  In  one  case  which  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer,  of  two  dealers  in  a 
town  fifty  miles  from  Boston,  one  had  been  so 
liberally  supplied  with  coal  that  his  sheds  were 
full  and  he  had  an  extra  stock  in  his  yard.  The 
other,  who  gave  his  orders  at  the  same  time  as 
the'  first,  had  received  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  amount  called  for. 

Many  dealers  find  themselves  facing  shortages 
in  some  sizes.  Current  reports  show  notable  lack 
of  stove  coal.  Desire  to  even  up  on  lacking 
sizes  has  stimulated  trade  in  premium  coal,  some 
of  which  has  recently  been  offered  as  high  as 
two  dollars  above  the  base  price. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 


Extraordinarily  Active  Foreign  Demand — 
Gas  Coals  Coming  Into  Their  Own. 

An  extraordinarily  active  foreign  demand  is  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  local  market  here.  An  increasing  amount 
of  coal  is  pouring  to  the  piers,  as  indicated  by  report 
from  the  Cumberland  gateway,  where  from  1,500  to 
1,800  loaded  cars  a  day  are  frequently  recorded 
against  the  recent  runs  of  600  to  1,000,  but  this  is 
being  readily  absorbed  by  the  foreign  orders.  The 
car  supply  has  been  better,  but  the  present  week 
found  two  days  on  which  a  distinct  shortage  was 
evident  in  several  important  regions.  The  mines  as 
a  whole  are  now  working  close  to  their  capacity  as 
gauged  by  the  labor  supply.  During  the  month  of 
July,  unofficial  figures  show,  a  total  of  258,495  tons 
of  coal  was  taken  out  for  foreign  ports  from  this  city 
as  cargo  and  bunker  on  the  coal  carriers.  For  the 
August  period  up  to  the  ninth  of  the  month  there 
was  loaded  here  a  total  of  65,740  tons  on  foreign 
bound  coal  carriers,  and  the  present  sees  an  increas¬ 
ing  rush  which  promises  that  August  may  run  well 
past  the  July  record. 

The  demand  for  coal  on  export,  combined  with  a 
fairly  good  local  call  has  caused  a  still  further  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  prices.  In  this  upward  market  the  gas  coals 
are  beginning  to  come  into  their  own,  run-of-mine  to 
the  trade  being  offered  on  a  mine  basis  of  from  $2.50 
to  $2.75,  and  three-quarter  around  the  three  dollar 
mark.  Shipping  into  the  pools  is  about  the  only 
way  to  keep  up  with  the  present  active  market,  as 
there  is  little  coal  now  lying  around  to  be  picked  up 
at  this  terminal.  A  week  ago  there  was  a  decided 
flurry  of  rush  orders  from  consumers  who  wished  to 
store  against  a  possible  general  railroad  strike,  but 
the  stand  of  the  President  since  and  the  assurances 
of  coal  men  that  enough  coal  will  be  had  later  to 
prevent  real  trouble  seems  to  have  eased  off  the 
situation.  Best  coals,  with  practically  little  offering, 
are  around  the  $4  figure  mine  basis  to  the  trade, 
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while  good  coals  are  selling  over  a  range  of  from 
$3.40  to  $375.  Even  the  lower  grade  steam  coals  are 
running  around  $3.00  or  better. 

Retail  anthracite  dealers  are  in  a  bit  more  con¬ 
tented  frame  of  mind.  It  had  been  promised  that 
August  was  to  see  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pany  coal  coming  in  strictly  at  schedule  price,  and 
this  run  has  been  started  in  pretty  good  shape  ac¬ 
cording  to  several  dealers.  It  was  the  fact  that  a 
proportion  of  premium-carrying  independent  mine 
coal  out  of  all  normal  relation  was  being  forced  on 
the  trade  that  caused  the  retail  rates  to  be  raised  on 
August  1.  At  present  practically  all  the  independent 
coal  is  carrying  premiums  and  brokerage  commis¬ 
sions  running  from  75  cents  to  95  cents,  but  the  in¬ 
creasing  run  of  company  coal  brings  some  relief. 

While  the  question  has  not  been  settled  it  may  be 
•hat  the  local  dealers  will  not  be  forced  to  make 
another  raise  of  25  cents  the  first  of  September,  as 
was  thought  might  be  necessary.  The  trade  here 
keeps  its  sale  basis  about  on  the  $2.50  margin  of 
profit  as  allowed  by  the  late  Maryland  branch  of  the 
National  Fuel  Administration,  and  is  therefore  but 
little  concerned  with  the  present  investigation  as  to 
the  price  of  coal  here  as  being  probed  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  named  by  the  Governor  to  aid  in  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living.  The  coal  men  say  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  prove  at  any  time  that  they  are 
traveling  within  the  scope  of  the  ruling  as  set  down 
by  the  government.  Meanwhile  the  better  receipts 
have  allowed  a  speeding  up  on  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  orders  still  left  on  the  books,  and  the  business 
of  this  character  will  be  generally  cleared  up  early 
in  September.  Stove  and  chestnut  sizes  continue 
rather  scarce  at  present,  however. 


SUSPENSE  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Embargoes  Result  in  Oversupply  of  Coal — 
Bituminous  in  Good  Supply. 

An  air  of  suspense  pervades  the  local  market. 
The  retailers  continue  busy  filling  orders  in  hand, 
but  they  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  they 
have  urgent  demand  only  for  stove  size,  with  chest¬ 
nut  slowly  accumulating.  They  have  long  since  ac¬ 
quired  good  stocks  of  pea.  Under  such  conditions 
many  a  dealer  is  confronted  with  the  question  of 
holding  orders,  but  hesitates  to  do  so,  as  he  feels  he 
will  more  than  likely  need  the  shipper  within  a  few 
weeks. 

On  the  part  of  the  shippers  there  is  also  some  little 
anxiety  brought  about  by  the  rail  difficulties,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  New  England  region.  Numerous  notices 
of  embargoes  have  been  received  by  them  and  should 
these  continue  effective  for  a  week  it  will  have  the 
tendency  to  flood  the  local  market  with  all  sizes.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  it  will  take  no  great  tonnage 
to  satisfy  the  city  dealers  and  if  the  railroad  difficulty 
is  not  promptly  settled  it  will  simply  mean  a  heavy 
loss  of  tonnage,  as  the  mines  will  have  to  go  on  short 
time. 

In  the  meanwhile  retailers  are  working  on  their 
orders  and  are  getting  them  fairly  well  cleaned  up, 
although  they  are  continually  receiving  new  business 
and  most  of  them  are  of  the  belief  that  they  will  have 
sufficient  to  keep  going  fairly  well  until  early  fall, 
when  coal  burning  will  begin  in  earnest  and  from 
then  on  they  expect  the  real  demand  to  set  in. 

At  the  piers  there  has  been  some  tendency  of  the 
domestic  sizes  to  accumulate  owing  to  labor  troubles 
and  on  this  account  local  boatmen  who  have  consid¬ 
erable  business  down  the  bay  were  able  for  the  first 
time  all  summer  to  get  cargoes  without  long  delays. 

Stean  trade  continues  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
it  has  been  all  summer — fairly  strong  demand  for 
buckwheat,  with  rice  and  barley  very  heavy.  As 
comparatively  a  small  tonnage  of  steam  coal  goes  to 
outside  markets  the  railroad  strikes  have  not  af¬ 
fected  these  sizes,  but  should  the  strikes  become  more 
serious  to  the  point  of  shutting  down  the  mines  on 
account  of  lack  of  Orders  for  the  domestic  sizes  it 
will  undoubtedly  create  a  stronger  demand  for  all 
steam  sizes.  With  the  storage  yards  almost  bulging 
with  the  smaller  sizes  no  particular  difficulty  would 
be  found  in  meeting  all  demands. 
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Bituminous  Situation. 

In  the  bituminous  market  there  has  been  a  better 
supply  of  the  finer  grades  of  coal  this  week  than 
there  has  been  for  several  months.  With  embargoes 
placed  by  most  all  of  the  down  east  railroads  it  has 
naturally  had  the  effect  of  diverting  a  considerable 
tonnage  to  the  local  market.  As  a  result  of  this  con¬ 
tract  buyers  who  have  been  somewhat  anxious  re¬ 
cently  about  getting  full  requirements  are  once  more 
close  to  being  satisfied. 

In  the  spot  market  there  has  been  a  continuation 
of  the  strong  demand  which  set  in  two  weeks  ago. 
Many  shippers  had  some  very  good  coals  to  offer  a 
few  cars  at  a  time  and  found  no  very  great  difficulty 
in  placing  them.  There  has  also  been  a  free  move¬ 
ment  of  all  grades  on  the  spot  market. 

Shippers  report  car  shortage  as  still  causing  them 
much  trouble  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  average 
working  time  of  all  the  operation  is  more  than  65 
per  cent.  However,  should  the  rail  strikes  become 
more  serious  even  this  production  will  be  more  than 
can  be  absorbed  locally. 

Due  to  the  freer  supplies  of  coal  prices  have  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  being  $3.20@3.40  for  Georges 
Creek  and  South  Fork,  with  Clearfield  and  Somerset 
grades  hovering  around  $3@3.15,  and  the  various 
Fairmont  grades  hovering  between  $2.20  and  $3. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  BUFFALO. 

Some  Consumers  Compelled  to  Buy  — 
Coal  Shortage  in  Canada. 

The  bituminous  trade  slowly  improves,  partly  from 
a  better  demand  and  partly  on  account  of  car  short¬ 
age.  It  does  not  appear  that  consumers  are  stocking 
up  to  any  great  extent,  but  they  are  obliged  to  buy  in 
order  to  keep  in  operation.  For  a  long  time  they 
were  so  sure  that  prices  were  coming  down  that  they 
refused  to  buy  so  long  as  they  had  a  fair  amount  of 
coal  ahead.  It  appears  that  they  are  running  out  in 
some  sections,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Some  traveling  salesmen  find  factories  with  some 
months’  supply  ahead,  though  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  rule. 

Especially  in  Canada  is  the  shortage  beginning  to 
sh°w.  so  that  ;n  certain  places  the  demand  is  improv¬ 
ing  v's’blv.  Were  general  business  better  the  in¬ 
crease  in  buying  would  be  marked,  but  the  fact  is 
that  Canadian  business  is  no  better  than  ours  and 
it  tells  on  the  consumption  of  coal.  Still  it  now 
looks  as  if  the  movement  would  edge  up  till  a  good 
volume  was  selling  by  fall.  It  is  by  no  means  small 
now.  Scarcely  any  shipper  will  now  say  that  trade 
is  poor,  though  they  all  agree  that  it  is  not  what  was 
expected  when  the  sales  began  to  improve  in  the 
spring. 

Cars  are  anything  but  plenty  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  that  will  increase  them  right 
away.  Grain  is  beginning  to  move  and  that  alone 
will  surely  tie  up  the  roads  not  a  little.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  consumers  would  make  a  note 
of  the  situation  and  put  in  a  little  more  coal,  but  they 
seem  to  be  looking  for  the  impossible  in  a  lower 
price,  although  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say  where 
such  a  condition  could  come  from.  Coal  advances 
slowly  in  price  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
time  yet,  unless  there  is  an  unlooked  for  setback  in 
business. 

Good  Salesmanship  Necessary. 

All  that  the  bituminous  shipper  can  do  is  to  work. 
He  finds  that  good  salesmanship  will  sell  coal  and 
that  not  much  business  will  come  to  him,  so  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  out  among  the  consumers  and 
stand  in  with  them.  They  are  not  anxious  to  buy, 
unless  it  is  to  make  contracts  at  going  prices  and 
that  is  something  that  the  shipper  cannot  afford  to 
do.  He  is  too  certain  to  see  prices  go  higher  for 
that.  It  is  hard  work  to  sell  a  large  amount  of  coal 
on  single  orders,  but  it  is  harder  to  see  coal  going 
on  contract  at  prices  that  are  below  the  going  figures. 

The  anthracite  situation  does  not  change  much. 
Of  late  rather  more  coal  has  been  turned  over  to  city 
distributors  than  formerly  and  the  situation  is  really 
easier,  though  there  is  no  outward  improvement,  for 
every  few  days  the  daily  papers  will  raise  the  cry 


of  a  coal  famine  and  everybody  will  rush  after  coal. 
The  shippers  say  there  is  no  reason  for  uneasiness. 
The  western  rail  movement  is  still  light,  but  the  lake 
loading  is  good. 

Shipments  by  lake  for  the  week  were  122,200  tons, 
of  which  42,400  tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  9,000  tons 
for  Milwaukee,  14,300  tons  for  Sheboygan,  3,000  tons 
for  Racine,  7,200  tons  for  Green  Bay,  2,500  tons  for 
Calcite,  34,600  tons  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  3,200 
tons  for  Fort  William,  6,000  tons  to  Menominee. 


HOPEFUL  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Effort  to  Hold  Price  Below  $3  While  Car 
Situation  Improves. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  coal  men  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  that  prohibition  may  avert  the 
threatened  coal  famine  this  winter.  There  have  been 
more  men  working  regularly  since  the  sale  of  liquor 
was  stopped  by  the  Government  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  coal  industry.  The  only  source 
of  worry  now  is  the  car  situation,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  suspension  of  operations  of  scores 
of  mines  in  this  vicinity  from  two  to  three  days  this 
week. 

One  of  the  leading  coal  operators  expressed  the 
belief  this  week  that  the  mines  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  weekly  if 
they  are  given  the  cars.  From  75,000,000  to  100,000,- 
000  tons  a  year  will  be  exported,  he  predicted.  They 
are  more  than  gratified,  he  said,  with  the  success  of 
prohibition  thus  far. 

The  operator  above  referred  to  stated  that  coal  is 
selling  in  various  fields,  including  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  at  less  than  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government. 
Slack  coal,  he  says,  which  sold  under  Government 
regulations  at  $2.25,  is  now  selling  in  eastern  Ohio 
at  from  $1.15  to  $1.35,  and  mine-run,  $1.80  to  $2.10. 
The  major  transactions  in  mine-run  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  continue  to  be  made  around  $2.50, 
with  inferior  qualities  moving  as  low  as  $2.25.  There 
has  been  some  three-quarter  prepared  size  coal 
change  hands  as  low  as  $2.60  and  as  high  as  $3, 
while  inch-and-a-quarter  prepared  size  is  bringing 
anywhere  from  $2.75  to  $3.  There  have  been  some 
fair-sized  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  market  this  week,  with  the  mills,  of  course, 
leading  in  the  purchasing.  Four  or  five  independent 
steel  companies  entered  contracts  for  coal  spread 
over  long  deliveries,  and  a  few  of  the  southern  and 
western  railroads  also  bought  freely. 

The  improvement  that  has  come  over  the  coal 
market  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the  past 
fortnight  is  regarded  as  remarkable.  It  is  predicted 
by  dispassionate  observers  in  the  industry  that 
should  the  present  improvement  continue,  there  will 
be  no  real  shortage  in  the  bituminous  market.  There 
will  be  a  liberal  supply  of  high-grade  gas  coal  and 
volatile  coal  for  eastern  shipments,  operators  be¬ 
lieve.  Right  now  a  concerted  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  coal  operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
keep  coal  under  $3  a  ton,  and  they  believe  these 
efforts  are  already  bearing  fruit. 

All  they  need  now  is  sufficient  cars  to  put  the  coal 
market  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  National  Coal 
Assaciation  is  conducting  a  very  earnest  campaign, 
with  the  view  to  having  the  supply  of  railroad  cars 
increased. 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  trade  that  it  has  rep¬ 
resentatives  permanently  located  at  Washing¬ 
ton  qualified  to  handle  such  a  proposition  as 
the  remarks  of  Representative  Huddleson. 
We  surmise  that  such  a  person  would  be  quite 
impervious  to  any  arguments  conveyed  by  the 
written  or  printed  word,  but  we  hope  that  ere 
this  Messrs.  Morrow  and  Cushing  have 
gotten  in  touch  with  him  and  given  him 
some  pointers.  There  is  no  use  undertaking 
to  explain  or  deny  his  various  statements. 
They  are  altogether  too  wild  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  newspaper  article,  according  to 
our  way  of  thinking. 
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TRADE  IN  NORTHWEST. 


Domestic  Uses  Show  Indifference — Apprehen¬ 
sion  Over  Fall  Outlook. 

The  labor  troubles  have  hung  up  the  movement  of 
coal  from  the  docks  to  the  interior,  and  will  make 
things  that  much  harder  for  the  fall.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  people  are  not  showing  much  interest  in  get¬ 
ting  in  their  stocks  of  coal  for  domestic  use,  and  it 
will  take  a  harder  line  of  appeal  than  has  yet  been 
raised  to  them.  There  is  a  gradual  volume  moving 
to  consumers,  but  it  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,- 
nor  is  it  increasing  to  the  extent  that  it  should. 

The  men  in  the  coal  trade  are  becoming  quite 
apprehensive  over  the  fall  outlook,  in  view  of  the 
situation  which  now  exists.  People  seemingly  will 
not  take  hold  ahead  of  the  cool  weather,  to  any 
extent,  and  if  the  coming  month  should  be  a  cool 
one,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  would  make  a  terrific 
rush  that  could  not  be  handled  with  the  available 
labor. 

Scarcity  of  Labor. 

The  labor  situation  is  the  hard  one  to  face.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  men  in  every  direction,  and  with 
every  other  factor  up  to  normal  there  would  still  be 
a  bad  handicap  in  the  matter  of  labor.  And  this  is 
the  one  thing  that  cannot  be  overcome.  A  review 
of  the  stocks  of  coal  available  indicate  that  the 
Northwest  is  fairly  supplied  up  to  this  time — the 
tonnage  being  not  far  frqm  normal.  But  unless  the 
coal  is  moved  to  the  interior  so  that  there  can  be 
further  stocks  brought  in,  a  shortage  is  possible. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  chance  of  any 
improvement  in  the  way  of  labor.  There  are 
numerous  other  occupations  available  beside  coal 
handling  and  workmen  are  not  undertaking  the 
heavy  work  of  hauling  and  shoveling  coal. 

The  most  persistent  of  those  who  refuse  to  stock 
up  appears  to  be  the  steam  user  either  in  apart¬ 
ments  or  industrial  consumption.  There  are  fewer 
of  these  who  have  laid  jin  for  the  winter  than  for 
several  years.  They  cannot  be  convinced  of  any 
danger  of  a  shortage,  and  as  a  result,  are  refusing 
to  buy  in  any  quantity. 

Unless  there  is  a  quick  pickup  in  the  way  of  lay¬ 
ing  in  for  winter,  the  first  touch  of  cool  weather 
will  find  many  who  need  a  hurry  delivery  of  coal, 
and  some  seem  likely  to  be  disappointed,  if  that 
should  occur.  Of  course  the  possibility  always 
exists  that  there  will  be  a  long  dry  fall,  with  no 
cold  weather,  and  ample  time  will  be  had  for  all 
to  lay  in  their  fuel  before  the  winter  months  arrive. 
But  this  can  never  be  counted  upon,  and  the  chances 
are  about  even. 


Hampton  Roads  Situation 

Dumpings  at  local  piers  were  light  this  week  owing 
to  the  strike  of  railway  shopmen.  A  total  of  413,169 
tons  represented  the  week’s  movement,  of  which  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  reported  80,261,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  206,458,  and  the  Virginian  Ry.  156,450. 
With  the  announcement  that  the  striking  shopmen 
of  the  Southeastern  States  had  voted  to  return  to 
work  on  Thursday  and  the  prospect  of  similar  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Central  States,  the  outlook  was  good 
for  a  resumption  of  normal  movement  before  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Local  representatives  of  the  large  operators  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  most  imporant  factor  of  the  week’s 
situation  was  the  labor  situation.  Inability  to  get 
sufficient  supplies  to  meet  demands  was  ascribed  to 
this  source.  Prices  show  considerable  strength, 
however,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty. 

Another  factor  which  is  hindering  the  movement 
of  product  from  this  port  is  a  partial  strike  among 
boat  workers  following  closely  on  the  seamen’s 
strike  that  has  extended  over  three  weeks.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  tugs  renders  docking  of  large  vessels  more 
difficult  and  requires  a  greater  time  to  handle  them. 
The  situation  will  not  be  completely  normal  here 
until  this  strike  has  been  settled. 

Prices  were  firm  with  a  tendency  to  advance. 


Coke  to  Play  a  Bigger  Part. 

The  prospective  interruption  in  transportation 
service  and  the  shortage  of  domestic  coal  which  is 
looked  forward  to  is  already  being  reflected  in  the 
demand  for  domestic  by-product  coke,  according  to 
the  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.,  New  York,  which  is 
operating  the  Seaboard  by-product  coke  works  in 
New  Jersey.  It  is  pointed  out  that  many  dealers 
have  already  stocked  up  with  Koppers  coke  in  an 
effort  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  shortage  condi¬ 
tions,  and  as  the  coke  is  made  in  the  domestic  sizes — 
egg,  stove  and  nut — they  are  having  less  trouble  than 
usual  passing  it  along  to  the  consumer,  the  dealers 
themselves  taking  advantage  of  the  low  summer 
price. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  a  Journal  representa¬ 
tive,  an  official  of  the  coke  concern  said :  “While  we 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  all  of 
the  coke  we  have  available  later  as  an  emergency 
measure  it  will  be  the  policy  to  take  care  of  those 
dealers  who  are  handling  Koppers  regularly  through 
the  period  of  difficult  deliveries  when  the  heaviest 
demand  sets  in  Koppers  coke  is  not  a  substitute, 
but  a  made-to-order  vear-round  fuel  that  represents 
more  heat  and  value  per  ton  than  anything  else  the 
domestic  buyer  can  purchase.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  coming  season  will  make  many  new  friends  for 
Koppers  coke  and  dealers  in  the  trade  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  take  care  of  their  customers  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  service  and  quality.” 


Trade  Notes  of  Interest. 

George  E.  Lockwood,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
&  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  gone  into 
business  on  his  own  account  in  the  name  of  the 
Standard  Coal  Sales  Company.  He  has  his  office  on 
the  18th  floor  of  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Mine  Workers’  Journal  criticises  severely  the 
dilatory  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
facing  the  cost  of  living  problem,  indicating  that  the 
matter  should  have  been  begun  long  ago,  as  for 
many  months  past  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  been  preparing  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  vicious  increase  in  prices  that  took  place 
before  the  war  and  during  the  war  period. 

The  much-troubled  land  of  Spain,  denuded  of  its 
forests  and  otherwise  pretty  well  trimmed  down  in 
all  natural  resources,  is  reported  to  have  so  much 
coal  on  hand  that  the  importation  of  additional 
cargoes  should  be  prohibited,  it  is  said,  probably  to 
prevent  the  sending  of  additional  funds  abroad  and, 
as  indicated  by  a  current  newspaper  dispatch,  per¬ 
mit  the  intensification  of  the  country’s  industrial 
efforts.  This  is  probably  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  an  abundance  of  coal  prevails. 

“Howard  Repair  Yard”  is  a  new  name  appearing 
on  an  office  door  at  1  Broadway,  New  York.  For 
some  years  past  Thomas  J.  Howard,  the  well-known 
transportation  man,  has  maintained  a  yard  for  re¬ 
pairing  of  his  own  boats  and  recently,  at  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  friends,  he  has  arranged  to  do  repair  work 
for  other  interests.  He  has  therefore  organized 
that  branch  of  his  business  as  a  separate  feature 
and  now  has  35  to  40  men  regularly  engaged  at 
work  at  his  establishment  at  18th  street  and  Go- 
wanus  Canal. 

According  to  Thomas  Kennedy,  of  Hazleton,  Pa., 
president  of  District  No.  7,  U.  M.  W.,  steps  will  be 
taken  at  the  international  convention  of  the  miners 
to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  next  month,  to  form 
an  alliance  between  the  mine  workers’  organization 
and  the  four  brotherhoods  of  railroad  workers.  The 
united  action  taken  by  the  brotherhoods  in  1916  in 
presenting  their  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  has 
been  an  object  lesson  to  labor  in  general,  and  with 
the  transportation  and  mining  industries  combined  it 
is  thought  that  the  coming  submission  of  demands 
by  the  U.  M.  W.  will  carry  added  weight.  Would 
not  such  an  alliance  of  labor  give  the  Department  of 
Justice  new  food  for  thought?  Surely  if  capital,  is 
to  be  held  within  close  bounds  by  the  Sherman  and 
other  laws,  labor  must  be  made  to  realize  that  in  this 
country  the  laws  apply  to  all. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

A  further  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal  from  the 
central  Pennsylvania  field  is  expected  on  account  of 
the  C.  &  B.  R.  cutting  off  all  coal  haulage  in  the 
West  Virginia  field  because  of  the  railroad  shop¬ 
men’s  strike. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  operating 
in  central  Pennsylvania,  has  filed  supplements  to  its 
tariffs  of  rates  eliminating  the  coal  clauses.  The 
energy  charges  to  coal  operations  are  being  increased 
$.0016  per  kilowatt. 

According  to  figures  recently  announced,  the  coal 
production  of  Central  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  ending  June  30,  was  but'  21,- 
759,728  tons,  a  decrease  of  25.98  per  cent  over  the 
same  period  in  1917  and  28.22  per  cent  over  the 
production  of  the  first  six  months  in  1918. 

-A  deal  has  been  consummated  whereby  E.  M. 
Burns  and  W.  N.  Smith,  of  Ebensburg,  Cambria 
County,  become  the  owners  of  the  coal  holdings  and 
operations  of  the  Nelson  Coal  Co.  The  considera¬ 
tion  was  $80,000.  The  new  owners  will  make  con¬ 
siderable  improvements  with  the  end  in  view  of 
increasing  the  output  to  500  daily. 

The  Binder  C.  M.  Co.,  of  Carrolltown,  recently 
completed  a  large  tipple  at  the  operation  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  near  Tunnel  Siding,  Cambria  County.  Up-to- 
date  electrical  machinery  is  being  installed  and  the 
new  operation  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  1,400 
tons  daily  when  fully  developed.  A  railroad  siding 
more  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  has  been 
constructed. 

Cosgrove  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  coal  operating 
concerns  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  have  announced 
the  opening  of  a  branch  office  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  new  office  will  be  used  to  facilitate  the  firm’s 
handling  of  coal  from  its  Illinois  mines  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  smithing  and  smokeless  coal  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  corporation  now  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Johnstown,  Chicago  and  Minne¬ 
apolis. 


COLUMBUS  NOTES. 

L.  C.  Rogers,  of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  and 
Ray  L.  Phelps,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company, 
will  motor  up  the  lakes  for  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Charles  Cohenour,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Central  Hocking  Co.  and  the  Alma  Thacker 
Fuel  Co.,  is  spending  a  vacation  of  several  weeks  at 
Campo  Bello,  New  Brunswick. 

H.  H.  Morris,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Standard  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  Samuel 
Biern,  of  the  same  company,  were  in  Columbus  last 
week. 

Frank  Koehne,  of  the  W.  J.  Hamilton  C.  &  C.  Co., 
is  enjoying  a  vacation.  R.  R.  Murphy,  formerly  with 
the  company,  has  just  returned  from  the  army  and 
has  been  given  back  his  former  position. 

It  is  persistently  reported  here  that  the  C.  &  O. 
has  taken  over  2.500  of  the  new  steel  hoppers  which 
have  been  standing  idle  in  and  about  Columbus  for 
a  year.  The  hoppers  were  built  for  the  government 
during  the  war  by  the  Ralston  Co.,  and  have  never 
been  put  into  service  because  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  price  at  which  railroads  might  take  them  over. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  in  Columbus,  August  12.  W.  D. 
McKinney,  president  of  the  exchange,  presided. 
Among  matters  of  importance  discussed  was  the 
threatened  car  shortage.  Members  of  the  exchange, 
without  exception,  view  the  situation  with  great  con¬ 
cern.  A  movement  was  started  at  the. meeting  to 
get  the  coal  industry  of  southern  Ohio  to  adopt  a 
uniform  system  of  cost  accounting.  The  plan  worked 
out  by  the  National  Coal  Association  after  a  year 
of  hard  effort  was  approved.  The  exchange  went  "on 
record  as  favoring  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  coal 
industry  of  the  entire  country. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  coal  miners  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  where  more  than  200,000  men 
have  been  on  strike  since  July  21,  decided  to  resume 
work. 
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With  the  Retail 

Dealers  in  Various  Cities  Tell  of  Conditions 
Anthracite  Stocks  Uniformly  Light  and 

The  following  comment  on  trade  conditions  was 
written  by  representative  retail  dealers  at  the  several 
cities  named : 

Newport,  Ky. 

Domestic  coal  is  being  delivered  at  $6  per  net 
ton.  Demand  is  normal.  The  price  is  in  competition 
with  the  natural  gas ;  then  again,  last  winter  was 
such  a  mild  one  that  a  good  many  have  coal  left 
over. 

Conditions  on  the  river  are  far  from  being  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  however,  the  river  transportation 
is  looking  up,  and  I  am  anticipating  great  results 
in  the  near  future. 

Competition  is  as  strong  as  usual,  though  I  do 
not  know  of  any  cutting. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

We  are  receiving  all  the  coal  needed  at  this  time, 
and  some  more  which  is  going  into  consumers’ 
bins  for  the  coming  winter.  With  such  orders  that 
we  have  booked  we  fear  we  will  have  no  stocking 
coal  in  our  yards  by  fall,  now  that  railroad  troubles 
are  on. 

So  far  as  the  situation  here  is  concerned  with 
what  we  have  done  and  will  do  with  the  continuance 
of  rail  movement  we  believe  this  community  is  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  for  the  coming  winter. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
larger  dealers  are  behind  in  receipts  of  anthracite  on 
a  basis  of  equal  monthly  proportions. 

So  far  as  we  can  observe,  stocks  are  below  normal. 
Probably  more  anthracite  has  been  moved  from  deal¬ 
ers’  bins  to  customers’  April  to  July,  inclusive,  than 
in  any  normal  year.  Orders  placed  are  somewhat 
in  excess  of  normal  years  and  patrons  have  readily 
acceded  to  demand  for  delivery. 

Best  grades  of  bituminous  are  coming  slowly  and 
demand  in  excess  of  supply.  Other  grades  have  been 
coming  more  freely. 

Taking  various  things  into  consideration,  we  look 
for  more  or  less  shortage  of  coal  later. 

Holland,  Mich. 

The  coal  business  is  quite  brisk.  As  far  as  stock¬ 
ing  up,  conditions  are  about  normal.  They  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  put  in  a  supply.  All  grades  of  coal  are 
coming  forward  quite  freely  with  the  exception  of 
anthracite.  Very  little  of  that  coming  into  this  city. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

On  April  1  most  of  the  dealers  in  this  city  had  a 
good  stock  of  coal  on  hand,  and  deliveries  since 
April  1  from  some  of  the  companies  have  been  very 
good.  Others,  however,  have  fallen  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  tonnage  required.  It  seems  to  be  difficult 
at  present  to  get  coal  forward,  especially  the  Le- 
highs.  Pea  coal,  however,  seems  to  be  very  free, 
most  of  the  wholesale  producers  refusing  orders  for 
domestic  sizes  unless  accompanied  by  orders  for 
pea  coal. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  general  public 
realizes  yet  the  conditions  in  anthracite,  as  they  are 
not  buying  to  any  large  extent  at  present,  and,  with 
what  we  read  in  advertisements  and  newspapers  and 
the  continued  attitude  of  the  public,  it  seems  as 
though  this  winter  is  going  to  be  an  unpleasant  one 
for  the  retail  trade.  We  hope  the  .conditions  will 
change  before  winter. 

Bangor,  Maine. 

Coal  is  not  arriving  at  Bangor  so  fast  as  it 
should  come  in  order  for  the  dealers  to  properly 
take  care  of  their  trade  the  coming  Winter. 

As  our  river  is  closed  to  navigation  after  the 
first  of  December,  it  is  essential  that  water  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  port  be  taken  care  of  before  that 
time,  but  with  the  volume  of  tonnage  arriving  at 
present,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  this,  and  we 
will  be  obliged  to  take  our  coal  either  all  rail  or 


Coal  Merchants. 

and  Give  Their  Views  Regarding  Future — 
Deliveries  Held  Up  by  Slow  Receipts. 

water  shipment  to  Searsport  and  then  rail  to  Bangor, 
which  with  the  extra  freight  and  rehandling  makes 
it  rather  expensive  coal  to  purchase. 

Volume  of  orders  on  our  books  for  delivery  is 
about  the  same  as  normal,  but  the  stocks  of  coal 
in  all  dealers’  yards  is  very  low,  in  fact,  some  of 
the  dealers  are  practically  out  of  coal. 

The  marine  strike  has,  of  course,  put  everything 
back  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  getting  efficient 
service,  and  this  trouble,  coupled  with  the  railroad 
labor  troubles,  poor  car  service,  etc.,  does  not  show 
a  very  pleasant  outlook  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  find  that  coal  is  very  scarce,  in  fact  the  dealers 
have  no  coal  on  hand,  being  behind  on  their  orders 
for  lack  of  coal  to  fill  them.  Stove  and  chestnut  seem 
to  be  the  hardest  to  get,  with  egg  a  little  easier.  Pea 
and  buckwheat  seem  to  be  very  free. 

We  found  earlier  in  the  season  that  the  consumers 
were  very  slow  in  placing  their  orders,  believing 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  price.  Now  that 
the  trend  is  upward  and  coal  is  hard  to  get  they  are 
making  haste  to  get  under  cover  so  that  just  now 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  orders  coming  in. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
will  be  as  strenuous  as  any  we  have  had.  When 
things  eased  up  around  the  first  of  the  year  and 
gave  us  a  chance  to  get  our  breath  we  had  hopes 
that  coal  would  come  easier  - in  the  future,  but  with 
the  great  shortage  of  labor  in  and  around  the  mines 
production  has  been  cut  down  so  that  it  is  going  to 
keep  us  hustling  to  get  enough  coal  to  fill  our 
orders. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  word  relative  to  the  coal  conditions  and  trade 
in  Washington  City: 

Orders  are  coming  in  steadily  with  good  indica¬ 
tions  that  they  will  continue  until  the  trade  is  fully 
satisfied.  Supplies  are  not  coming  in  as  fast  as  we 
would  like  to  see  them.  Tonnage  is  considerably 
below  last  year’s  tonnage  at  this  date. 

If  we  escape  having  shippers  reduce  their  sup¬ 
plies  the  coal  situation  will  be  handled  very  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all. 

Montreal 

Do  not  believe  I  can  give  you  anything  of  value 
as  to  what  conditions  will  likely  be  here  later  on. 
Doubtless  the  whole  matter  as  regards  Anthracite, 
and,  of  course,  this  is  the  most  important  to  the 
average  individual,  rests  on  production  and  trans¬ 
portation.  As  to  immediate  conditions,  supplies 
have  been  coming  along  fairly  well,  and  deliveries 
to  date  have,  we  believe,  been  about  normal. 


Americanizing  the  Mine  Worker. 

Co-operation  of  the  kind  now  being  afforded  by 
coal  companies  in  the  Scranton  district  is  being 
sought  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  which  hopes  to  extend  its  Ameri- 
conization  campaign  throughout  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  about  3,000  aliens 
have  made  application  for  naturalization  in  the  courts 
of  Schuylkill  county  alone,  and  the  idea  is  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  employers  in  assisting  these  men 
to  fill  out  their  papers,  and  in  educating  them  in  the 
principles  of  Aemrican  citizenship.  Many  employers, 
like  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  conduct 
schools  for  their  alien  employes.  The  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  hopes  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
these  schools,  and  is  prepared  to  supply  free  text¬ 
books  on  Americanization  work,  together  with 
teachers’  manuals  and  a  syllabus  of  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  law. 


Saward’s  Annual  is  the  standard  book  of  statistics 
Price  $2. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Peter  McLinden,  formerly  connected  with  mining 
operations  at  New  England,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  mine  inspector  by  Governor  Cornwell. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  head  of  the  Osage  and  other 
coal  companies,  has  returned  from  a  pleasure  trip 
to  Atlantic  City. 

Davis  &  McClure,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  have 
purchased  the  leasehold  of  the  South  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  at  Morgantown. 

Robert  Talbott  is  opening  a  new  mine  along  the 
Monongahela  Railway,  one  mile  south  of  Lowesville. 
It  is  a  thousand  acre  tract.  Already  the  railroad 
siding  has  been  placed. 

W.  N.  Rigg,  formerly  of  the  Latrobe  &  Connells- 
ville  Coal  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  superintendent  of  the  Grant  Town  operations  of 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  is  making  track 
repairs  to  permit  operation  of  Mallet  engines.  The 
work  was  started  this  summer,  but  will  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  next  summer,  as  all  work  on  it  has  now 
ceased. 

Directors  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  met  on  Friday  and  decided 
that  publicity  on  the  car  shortage  was  vital.  Per¬ 
sonal  visitation  to  railroad  administration  and  rail¬ 
road  officials  will  be  resorted  to. 

Three  mine  rescue  teams  have  been  formed  at  the 
operation  of  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co.  at  Downs. 
The  best  of  the  three  will  compete  at  the  meet  at 
Dinsmore,  Pa.,  and  there  the  best  team  of  the  Bertha 
Coal  Co.  and  Consumers’  Fuel  Co.  will  be  selected 
for  the  national  meet  at  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  present  week  it  is  expected  that  the 
New  England  Fuel  and  Transportation  Co.  will  start 
to  load  coal  at  its  new  operation  along  Indian  Creek 
and  Northern  railroad,  near  Lowesville.  This  is  on 
the  old  Empire  tract  and  the  present  block  is  1,600 
acres  of  the  10,000  acres  known  by  that  name.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  24,000  tons  of  coal  piled 
at  the  mine  opening  waiting  to  be  loaded. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 
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Through  a  deal  just  closed,  the  Vesta  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Jones  &  Loughlin 
Steel  Co.,  has  purchased  552  acres  of  coal  in  Eastern 
Washington  County,  from  the  Estate  of  Joseph 
Ulery. 

Harry  C.  Owen,  formerly  assistant  district  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  will  identify  him¬ 
self  with  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  He  will 
take  up  his  new  duties  on  or  about  August  15.  Mr. 
Owen  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
young  men  in  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  industry,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  John  H.  Jones  has  exhibited  splendid  judgment 
in  selecting  him  to  represent  the  rapidly  increasing 
Jones  interests.  Mr.  Owen  has  recently  been  active 
as  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Superintendent  George  Wilson  of  the  Lincoln  Gas 
Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  developing  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  coal  west  of  Washington,  Pa.,  the  product 
supplying  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
announced  this  week  the  completion  of  plans  for 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  mine,  employing  twice 
the  number  of  men,  and  the  construction  of  68 
new  bungalows.  Work  on  the  new  tipple  is  under 
way  already  and  15  of  the  houses,  which  are  to 
be  sold  to  employes  at  cost,  are  in  various  states 
of  construction.  The  Lincoln  Gas  Coal  Co.,  of 
which  J.  Hart  Hillman,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  also  is  receiving  bids  on  the  construction  of 
a  $50,000  community  amusement  house,  with  a  theatre 
to  seat  500,  and  other  recreation  features. 


The  Centralia  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.  at  Centralia,  Pa.,  idle  since  February  to  permit 
changes  and  necessary  repairs,  has  again  been  placed 
in  commission.  This  mine  is  one  of  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Mount  Carmel  district. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  purchase  of  war  department  food  supplies  by 
coal  operators  is  receiving  the  attention  of  mine 
operators  operating  company  stores. 

Stamford,  Conn,  reports  that  coal  is  coming  in 
very  slowly  and  orders  on  books  of  local  dealers  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  coal  which  they 
have  in  their  pockets. 

Congressman  Huddleston  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  a  hit  with  his  demand  for  a  coal  trade  investi¬ 
gation.  Even  those  who  may  be  with  him  in  spirit 
state  that  the  trade  has  been  investigated  enough 
and  what  they  want  is  action. 

While  S.  J.  Macy,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  was  in  the  army 
last  May  the  Federal  grand  jury  at  Rochester  in¬ 
dicted  him  on  the  charge  of  making  a  profit  of  65 
cents  a  ton  on  bituminous  coal.  Mr.  Macy  has  filed 
a  plea  of  abatement  in  the  Federal  Court  in  answer 
to  this. 

The  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  populace  in  the 
Dakotas  and  elsewhere  in  the  Northwest  who  are 
advocating  radical  ideas  from  time  to  time  are  of 
German  extraction,  if  not  from  other  sections  of 
northern  Europe,  is  unfavorably  commented  upon  by 
some  papers. 

In  view  of  the  strike  of  the  railroad  shopworkers, 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  public  for  prompt  unloading  of  open-top  cars. 
As  the  seaboard  trade  has  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  recent  marine  strike,  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
shopworkers  is  particularly  annoying. 

The  lignite  deposits  of  Victoria,  Australia,  are 
said  to  be  the  thickest  beds  of  this  fuel  in  the  world. 
At  Morwell,  780  feet  of  this  coal  has  been  passed 
through  in  a  bore  of  1,010  feet.  The  four  principal 
areas  of  occurrence  cover  approximately  1,200  square 
miles  of  an  average  thickness  of  50  feet.  The  depth 
of  the  coal  seams  below  the  surface  varies  from  60 
to  500  feet,  the  average  being  near  to  the  first  figure. 

Some  of  the  Minneapolis  retailers  are  wondering 
what  was  the  reason  that  Franklin  county  operators 
made  no  fight  before  the  Interstate  Commission  and 
the  Railroad  Administration  against  the  proposed  30 
cents  increase  in  freight  on  Illinois  coal  to  the 
Northwest.  The  contest  was  made  by  the  shippers 
of  the  Twin  Cities  aided  by  some  interests,  but  the 
big  operators  referred  to  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  and  silence.  And  the  increase  was  knocked 
out  without  aid  from  the  interests  which  ought  to 
have  felt  the  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
their  business. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the  retail  dealer 
would  do  well  to  have  a  combination  equipment, 
motor  vehicles  for  some  of  his  work  and  horses  for 
other  work.  Experience  has  shown  this  to  be  the 
wise  course.  There  are  now  comparatively  few  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  larger  places,  at  least,  who  undertake  to 
get  along  without  some  motor  vehicles  and  it  is 
equally  a  fact  that  few  undertake  to  restrict  their 
equipment  to  motor  trucks,  even  though  they  may 
have  a  variety  of  sizes  thereof.  There  are  certain 
short-haul  slow-delivery  jobs  for  which  horses  are 
not  surpassed  and,  therefore,  in  coal  handling  as  any 
other  line  of  business,  old  Dobbin  still  holds  his 
place  for  the  slow-coach  work. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  quickness 
with  which  the  shopworkers’  strike  interfered  with 
railroad  facilities,  leading,  as  it  did,  to  an  immediate 
curtailment  of  service  on  the  New  Haven  and  on  a 
number  of  other  roads,  particularly  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio.  This  but  bears  out  what  we  have  said  re¬ 
peatedly  as  to  the  status  of  equipment.  Just  as  soon 
as  there  was  no  one  on  hand  to  patch  up,  so  to 
speak,  the  defects  became  very  apparent.  Repeatedly 
important  trains  have  been  held  up  between  New 
York  and  New  England  points  while  minor  repairs 
to  air  brakes  and  other  adjustments  were  made. 
And  the  fact  that  all  the  quick  schedule  trains  had 
been  withdrawn  shows  that  it  was  realized  that  good 
service  cannot  be  given  on  the  long  runs  under 
existing  circumstances. 
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Important  Mine  Rescue  Meet. 

The  National  First-Aid  and  Mine-Rescue  Meet, 
to  be  held  at  Pittsburgh,  September  3'0th  and  Oc¬ 
tober  1st,  will  evidently  be  a  great  success.  A  con¬ 
test  between  teams  representing  various  companies 
to  the  numbr  of  68  will  be  part  of  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  new  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  ceremonies  to  begin  on  September  29th 
and  to  be  followed  by  first-aid  and  mine  rescue 
contests  September  30th  and  October  1st. 

Nearly  30  companies,  which  include  steel,  zinc 
and  copper  companies  as  well  as  coal  companies, 
have  entered  one  team  each  while  others  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  larger  representation. 

The  companies  to  be  represented  by  two  teams 
are  as  follows : 

Maryland  Coal  Co.,  (1  Broadway,  New  York) 
W.  Va. ;  Inland  Collieries  Co.,  Harmarville,  Pa.; 
Sunday  Creek  Coal  Go.,  San  Toy,  Ohio;  Vesta 
Coal  Co.,  California,  Pa.;  Rembrandt  Peale,  St. 
Benedict,  Pa. ;  Greensburg  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg, 
Pa. ;  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
Vandalia  Coal  Co.,  Linton,  Indiana;  Allegheny 
River  Mng.  Co.,  Cadogan,  Pa. ;  State  of  Illinois 
(Operators  and  Mine  Workers  jointly)  ;  Jamison 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  John  T.  Wyatt, 
Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  (1  W.  Va.  entry) 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Hecla  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The  companies  that  are  to  be  represented  by 
three  teams  are  as  follows : 

Stonega  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. ; 
Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  Pittsburgh 
Terminal  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  six  teams. 

Silver  cups,  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals,  and 
prize  certificates  will  be  awarded  while  watch  fobs 
will  be  given  to  all  members  of  first-aid  and  mine 
rescue  teams  competing. 


Will  There  Be  a  Federal  License? 

The  sub-committe  of  the  Senate  which  is  to  study 
the  President’s  recommendations  relative  to  food 
supply  will  consider,  among  other  details,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  : 

The  extension  of  the  food  control  act  by 
making  it  include  necessaries  of  life  other  than 
food,  by  extending  it  to  apply  to  peace  times, 
by  enacting  a  penalty  for  profiteering  and  by 
excluding  from  interstate  commerce  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  violators  of  the  act. 

This,  it  is  indicated,  is  likely  to  be  favorably  con¬ 
sidered  but  his  recommendation  for  a  Federal  licens¬ 
ing  systems  for  all  trade,  is  not  so  well  regarded,  it 
is  stated  in  reports  from  Washington. 

In  fact  the  strongest  opposition  was  raised  to  the 
Federal  licensing  plan.  It  was  declared  that  such 
a  plan  would  harness  the  business  of  the  country 
and  place  the  reins  in  the  hands  of  unqualified  and 
unskilled  Government  employees  in  Washington  who 
would  hardly  know  how  to  handle  the  reins  once 
they  got  them.  The  enemies  of  the  plan  admitted 
that  a  licensing  system  would  give  the  Government 
great  authority  and  power  over  the  businesses  li¬ 
censed,  but  it  was  held  to  be  equally  true  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  would  strenuously  oppose  such  a 
scheme. 


The  Duty  of  Labor. 

The  following  editorial  is  from  The  Mining  Con¬ 
gress  Journal  for  August: 

If  men  would  work  as  hard  for  production 
as  for  war,  the  world’s  economic  development 
would  be  advanced  more  than  in  a  preceding 
generation,  and  the  war’s  wastes  would  be  made 
good  sooner  than  anybody  expected. 

But  is  not  the  word  “if”  particularly  large  in  that 
case?  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  anyone  should 
work  for  production  as  vigorously  as  for  war? 
There  is  not  tjje  same  incentive  by  any  means.  Even 
in  our  recent  somewhat  denatured  war  preparations 
and  arrangements  there  was  at  least  some  beating  of 
the  drum  and  various  other  means  adopted  to  arouse 
public  sentiment.  Production  work  will  ever  be 
carried  on  in  more  sober  mood,  it  seems  certain. 
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Big  Part  Coal  Played  in  Winning  Victory. 

That  victory  in  the  recent  world  war  hung  on  the 
coal  supply  and  that  miners  and  operators  played  a 
vital  part  in  this  victory  is  recorded  in  the  report  of 
Benedict  Crowell,  assistant  secretary  of  war  and 
director  of  munitions,  just  made  public. 

Mr.  Crowell  frankly  says  that  without  coal  the 
war  could  not  have  been  won.  Had  it  not  been  for 
coal,  the  report  says,  2,000,000  American  soldiers 
could  not  have  been  mobilized,  trained  or  trans¬ 
ported  to  France,  nor  could  the  materials  essential 
to  winning  the  war  have  been  made  and  transported. 

“During  the  months  of  hostilities,”  says  the  re¬ 
port,  “the  American  public  was  constantly  informed 
in  advertising  literature  that  fuel  would  win  the  war, 
and  indeed  fuel  would  win  it  and  did  win  it,  in  the 
sense  that  without  fuel  or  with  any  grave  shortage 
of  fuel  we  could  not  have  won.  In  this  sense  there 
was  no  commodity  contributing  to  success  in  the 
great  drama  more  important  than  coal.  Coal  not 
only  furnished  the  power  that  transported  the  khaki- 
clad  millions  to  France,  but  it  furnished  the  manu¬ 
facturing  power  in  the  United  States  and  supplied 
the  coke,  which  is  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  thus  entering  into  every  rifle  and  piece  of 
artillery. 

“America  began  keeping  the  records  of  cOal  min¬ 
ing  in  the  year  1807.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in¬ 
augurated  President  of  the  United  States  in  1913, 
and  including  those  years,  American  mines  produced 
a  total  of  9,844,159,937  tons  of  coal.  In  the  succeed¬ 
ing  five  years  of  President  Wilson’s  administration 
American  mines  turned  over  2,960,938,597  tons  of 
coal,  almost  one  third  as  much  as  was  mined  in  the 
entire  1807-1913  period,  and  almost  one-fourth  of 
all  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  since  records 
have  been  kept. 

“The  American  coal  miners  in  1918  met  the  war 
emergency  by  producing  150,000,000  tons  of  coal  more 
than  they  had  dug  in  1914. 


Approves  Our  Comment. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Newark  News  referred  to 
the  coal  situation  as  follows : 

“After  all  the  trade  and  coal  publication  talk  of  a 
prospective  famine  in  anthracite  coal  next  winter, 
there  is  some  relief  in  the  news  that  such  a  view 
is  not  held  by  patrons  of  at  least  one  of  the  older 
coal  trade  publications.  Saward’s  Journal,  which 
carries  a  name  associated  with  reliable  publicity  for 
coal  for  more  than  a  generation,  takes  a  much  more 
hopeful  view.  It  says  that  danger  of  coal  famine  is 
being  exaggerated,  and  as  regards  anthracite  it  says 
the  alarmist  attitude  appears  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  facts. 

“While  this  attitude  in  nowise  ignores  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  degree  of  shortage  in  what  may  be 
immediately  available,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  far 
from  approving  the  opinion,  common  among  other 
coal  publications,  which  harps  on  a  shortage  of 
miners  and  inability  to  meet  domestic  demands  un¬ 
less  next  winter’s  supply  is  called  for  much  more 
rapidly  month  by  month  because  the  output  will  not 
run  ahead  of  the  current  demand— and  cannot  for 
lack  of  storage  facilities. 

“In  fact  the  statement  is  made  that  the  present 
stringency  is  the  result  of  many  buyers  trying  to 
secure  a  year’s  supply  in  six  months.  This  looks  as 
if  existing  conditions  were  those  which  have  so  long 
been  advocated,  to  wit,  to  buy  for  next  winter  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.” 


At  Fall  Rivqr  the  Charlton  mill  is  engaged  in 
installing  apparatus  to  make  possible  the  use  of  oil 
in  place  of  coal,  while  another  Fall  River  mill,  the 
King  Philip,  has  virtually  decided,  it  is  reported, 
to  follow  suit  and  has  ordered  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  A  number  of  other  mill  corporations,  both  in 
Fall  River  and  in  New  Bedford,  have  the  plan  under 
consideration,  and  the  experience  of  the  Charlton  is 
being  watched  with  interest  by  the  mill  men  of 
both  cities. 


The  man  who  boasts  that  he  has  no  enemies  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  nonentity. 
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Destination  of  Coal  Exports. 


U.  S.  exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  districts  and  by 
countries,  also  bunker  coal  from  specibed  distrk  ts, 
in  June,  1919: 

Anthra-  Bitu- 

cite  minous  Coke 
Countries  Tons  Tons  Tons 


Denmark  . 

F  ranee  . 

Greece  . 

Italy  . 

Netherlands  . 

Norway  . 

Sweden  . 

Switzerland  . 

Bermuda  . 

British  Honduras  . 

Canada  . 

Guatemala  . 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua  . 

Mexico  . 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.. 
Newfoundland  and  Lab. 

Barbados  . 

Jamaica  . . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago... 
Other  Brit.  West  Indies. 

Cuba  . 

Danish  West  Indies . 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

French  West  Indies . 

Dominican  Republic 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chile  . 

Colombia  . 

Falkland  Islands  ....... 

British  Guiana  . 

Peru  . 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela  . 

Philippine  Islands . 

Total  . . 


.  37,856 

.  19,1% 

.  4,997 

.  126,881 

.  43,479 

.  27,052 

.  55,270 

.  101,604 

130  1,522 

1  216 

471,825  1,430,741 

.  100 

.  749 

.  356 

341  14,312 

293  . 

1,407  998 

.  9,060 

5  605 

.  5,892 

.  5,588 

.  84,198 


.  1,097 

.  7,430 

3  464 

25  54,796 

50  100,778 

.  8,397 

6  903 

.  6,423 


5,243 

22,758 

240 


474,315  2,179,201 


2,406 


1 

28,642 


3 


17,356 


25 

2 


15 

15 

248 

54 


7,758 

8 


56,533 


Shipments  by  Districts. 

Districts 


Maine  and  N.  Hampshire 

146 

Vermont  . 

2,443 

4,532 

470 

St.  Lawrence . 

174,224 

143,357 

Rochester  . 

74,562 

81,946 

Buffalo  . 

205,679 

207,932 

New  York  . 

10,482 

25 

Philadelphia  . 

5,331 

73,185 

Maryland  . 

214,656 

427,102 

South  Carolina  . 

10,057 

3,300 

4,402 

Mnhilp  . 

89 

New  Orleans  . 

1 

1,784 

San  Antonio  . .  •  •  • 

238 

931 

El  Paso  . 

41 

7,345 

5,519 

Southern  California  . . . . 

62 

63 

San  Francisco  . 

2 

Washington  . 

124 

Dakota  . 

206 

2,295 

Duluth  and  Superior.... 

229 

1,877 

Michigan  . 

45 

88,969 

Ohio  . 

156 

899,709 

Total  . 

474,315 

2,179,201 

21 

194 


3,954 


15,225 

2,614 


7,733 

173 


4 

6 

2.362 

5.363 
9,617 


8 

168 

140 

127 

7,628 

1,185 

11 

56,533 


Bunker  Coal— Maryland,  44,176;  New  York,  294,- 
354;  Philadelphia,  34.750;  Virginia,  141,944. 


The  fact  that  a  young  discharged  soldier  has  been 
elected  to  Congress  from  a  Kentucky  district,  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  featuring  the 
issues  of  the  day,  is  regarded  as  highly  significant 
and  encouraging  by  many  representatives  of  business 
interests  in  Washington. 


Priority  of  Merchant’s  Lien  on  Government  V essel  for  Coal. 

Eminent  Attorneys  State  That  Purchase  Money  Mortgage  Does  Not  Supercede  Claims  for 

Fuel  Supplied  Shipping  Board  Boats. 


We  learn  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  that  the  recent 
proposal  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  endeavor  to  get 
Congress  to  pass  an  Act  giving  precedence  to  mort¬ 
gages  on  ships  over  other  classes  of  claims,  was 
referred  by  the  board  of  directors  to  LeBaron  S. 
Willard,  as  chairman  of  the  Bunker  Committee,  for 
investigation  and  report. 

Mr.  Willard  has  handled  the  matter  in  his  usual 
thorough  manner,  and  submits  the  following  opinion 
from  Root,  Clark,  Buckner  &  Howland: 

You  recently  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  plans  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  on  the 
liens  of  coal  dealers.  You  have  particular  reference 
to  the  question  whether  mortgages  given  to  the 
Government  by  purchasers  of  Government  ships  can 
take  precedence  over  such  liens. 

We  are  informed  by  the  New  York  Counsel  for 
the  Shipping  Board  and  by  the  Ship  Sales  Division 
of  the  Shipping  Board  in  New  York  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  plans  are  now  in  effect: 

(a)  Government  merchant  ships  are  being  op¬ 
erated  under  an  operating  arrangement  which  is  a 
mere  agency  agreement  whereby  the  Government 
pays  the  bills  for  operating  the  ships  either  directly 
or  by  reimbursing  the  agent.  We  attach  a  copy  of 
this  agency  agreement  as  furnished  us  by  counsel 
for  the  Shipping  Board. 

(b)  The  Government  proposes  to  dispose  of 
ships  under  two  distinct  arrangements.  The  first 
is  an  outright  sale.  Usually  these  will  be  for  cash, 
so  that  there  will  be  in  such  cases  no  question  of  a 
mortgage  to  the  Government,  but  in  the  case  of 
wooden  ships,  purchase  money  mortgages  may  be 
taken.  The  other  method  is  a  three  years  charter 
with  option  to  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years.  We  attach  a  copy  of  the  form  of  offer 
covering  these  arrangements  as  furnished  us  by 
counsel  for  the  Shipping  Board. 

(1)  It  is  a  well  established  principle  that  no 
mortgage  can  be  made  to  take  precedence  over  the 
maritime  liens  of  “materialmen.”  The  liens  of  coal 
dealers  come  under  this  head.  The  rule  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  recent  decision : 

“It  is  well  settled  that  a  mortgage  is  not  and 
cannot  be  made  a  maritime  lien  and  that  it  is 
always  subordinate  to  such  liens.” 

Applying  this  principle,  we  advise  you  that,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  you  need  have  no  apprehension  that 
mortgages  to  the  Government  on  the  sale  of  its  ships 
will  take  precedence  over  your  liens,  whether  such 
mortgages  are  given  under  an  outright  sale  or  under 
the  “lease  and  option  to  purchase”  plan. 

(2)  What  we  say  above  applies  only  to  the  law 
as  it  now  is.  You  call  our  attention  to  a  clipping 
from  the  Nautical  Gazette  of  June  28,  1919,  stating 
that  Mr.  Hurley  has  proposed  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress  which  will  give  precedence  to  mortgages  given 
to  the  Government  on  ships  sold  by  it  over  all  mari¬ 
time  liens  except  seamen’s  wages.  Some  question 
might  be  raised  about  the  validity  of  such  legislation, 
but  if  adopted  and  upheld  it  would  effect  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  the  right  of  coal  dealers  and  others 
who  supply  or  repair  vessels.  Such  legislation  would 
of  course  be  of  great  importance  to  the  members 
of  your  association.  We  are  not  informed  as  to 
whether  this  proposal  is  being  pressed,  but  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  keep  informed  concerning  it  and 
to  use  your  influence  at  the  proper  time  to  prevent 
its  enactment. 

(3)  With  reference  to  the  question  whether  coal 
dealers  may  enforce  a  lien  for  coal  supplied  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  owned  merchant  ships  operated  under  the 
“operating  agreement”  plan,  we  advise  you  that  the 
ordinary  rule  with  regard  to  liens  applies  to  such 
ships.  There  has  been  some  doubt  on  this  subject 
since  it  has  been  generally  ruled  that  a  Government 
owned  ship  was  not  subject  to  libel  in  the  courts. 
However,  recent  decisions  indicate  that  while  this  is 
true  of  men-of-war  and  vessels  engaged  on  transport 


service,  it  does  not  apply  to  Government  owned  ships 
employed  exclusively  iri  merchant  service.  This  ex¬ 
ception  has  been  made  because  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  9  of  the  Shipping  Board  Act  of  September  7, 
1916,  to  the  effect  that  Shipping  Board  vessels 
“while  employed  solely  as  merchant  vessels  shall 
be  subject  to  all  laws,  regulations  and  liabilities 
governing  merchant  vessels,  whether  the  United 
States  be  interested  therein  as  owner  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  hold  any  mortgage,  lien  or  other  inter¬ 
est  therein.” 

(4)  Under  the  Government  charter  plan  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  a  clause  prohibiting  the  creation  of 
any  liens  by  the  charterer.  We  do  not  discuss  the 
possible  effect  of  this  clause  since  you  inform  us  that 
as  a  matter  of  business  practice  you  do  not  assert  or 
expect  a  lien  for  coal  furnished  to  chartered*  vessels. 

The  above  covers,  we  believe,  all  the  points  on 
which  you  wished  to  be  advised.  We  enclose  also  a 
copy  of  the  Federal  Act  of  1910  which  effected  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  law  of  maritime  liens  and 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  you  on  this  general 
subject. 


The  forms  referred  to  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Shipping  Board’s  New  York  office. 


Direct  Buying  a  Delusion. 

We  find  there  is  some  comment  in  the  anthracite 
trade  relative  to  the  number  of  retail  dealers  who 
are  buying  direct.  It  appears  that  the  action  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  giving  the  names  of  consign¬ 
ors  served  to  put  the  dealers  in  touch  with  certain 
sources  of  supply  that  they  did  not  previously  know 
of  and  some  of  them  are  prompted  to  use  this  in¬ 
formation. 

While  this  course  may  at  times  give  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  fact  remains  that  by  following  this 
policy  they  take  themselves  off  the  preferred  list  of 
other  and  better  established  sources  of  supply  and 
it  is  very  much  of  a  debatable  question  as  to  whether 
any  advantages  are  obtained  in  the  long  run.  In 
times  of  stress  and  scarcity  it  is  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent,  we  would  say,  to  be  able  to  put  the  responsibility 
of  a  supply  on  New  York  or  Philadelphia  houses 
rather  than  to  journey  out  to  Scranton  or  some 
other  and  probably  more  remote  places  in  the  region 
looking  up  some  operator  whom  the  dealer  thinks 
he  has  a  claim  on  to,  but  who  has  refrained  from 
answering  letters  or  telegrams. 

Any  “You  know  me,  Al”  conversation  with  such 
folks  is  apt  to  fall  on  deaf  ears,  for  only  money  talks 
with  such  folks,  we  have  heard;  sometimes  the  con¬ 
signee’s  name  is  changed  two  or  three  times  while 
the  loaded  car  is  still  on  the  colliery  side-track. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 


Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston  for  July  and  for  seven 
months  were  as  follows : 


July. 

Seven  Months. 

Water — 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

Anthracite  . . 

..  133,877 

117,132 

693,710 

599,674 

Bituminous  .. 

..  615,638 

166,961 

3,243,051 

1,520,156 

Rail- 

Anthracite  . . 

. .  33,420 

23,861 

207,014 

150,956 

Bituminous  . 

. .  6,808 

15,989 

40,663 

72,667 

Total  .... 

. .  788,323 

321,943 

4,184,438 

2,343,453 

Data  furnished  by  James  A.  McKibben,  secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


For  some  time  past  Canadian  remittances  have 
been  at  a  discount,  even  small  checks  being  subject 
to  a  rather  considerable  shave,  and  now  with  dis¬ 
count  rates  on  Canadian  funds  as  high  as  five  per 
cent,  that  means  a  considerably  higher  cost  for  coal 
in  Canada,  upwards  of  50  cents  on  all  anthracite, 
for  practically  all  the  tonnage  is  on  a  $10  basis,  at 
least,  by  the  time  the  coal  reaches  the  consumers  in 
the  sections  to  the  northward. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 


Big  Decrease  in  Tonnage  Shipped — Steam 
Sizes  Show  Large  Falling  Off. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  July  as  reported  to 
the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  preceding 
month  and  exceeded  a  total  of  6, 000, 000  tons  for  the 
first  time  since  October,  1918.  The  tonnage  sent  out 
last  month  amounted  to  6,052,334  tons,  an  increase 
over  June  of  432,743  tons,  or  7.7  per  cent.  Com¬ 
pared  with  July,  1918,  when  production  was  ab¬ 
normally  stimulated  by  war  conditions,  the  ship¬ 
ments  last  month  showed  a  decrease  of  1,032,441 
tons.  A  large  part  of  this  decrease,  however,  was 
in  the  production  of  steam  sizes  from  washeries  that 
are  not  in  operation  this  year. 

Washery  production  in  1918  averaged  550,000  tons 
a  month,  whereas  in  recent  normal  years  the  washery 
output  has  amounted  to  between  150,000  and  250,000 
tons  a  iponth.  Compared  with  July,  1916,  the  latest 
normal  year  in  anthracite  production,  the  shipments 
last  month  showed  an  increase  of  619,456  tons.  The 
shipments  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  coal 
year,  beginning  April  1,  have  amounted  to  22,608,555 
tons,  as  compared  with  21,146,536  tons  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1916,  an  increase  of  nearly  one 
and  a  half  million  tons. 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  July,  1919,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years : 


Companies — 1  1917  1918  1919 

P.  &  R .  1,256,316  1,420,624  1,131,451 

L.  V .  1,254,647  1,319,731  1,111,420 

J.  C .  737,131  641,547  544,171 

D.,  L.  &  W .  1,052,944  1,034,561  980,100 

D.  &  H .  758,695  820,530  731,385 

Penn .  510,941  504,630  433,517 

Erie  .  768,245  824,242  663,421 

O.  &  W .  168,915  167,656  176,524 

L.  &  N.  E .  349,845  351,254  280,345 

Total  .  6,857,679  7,084,775  6,052,334 

*133,427  . 

Net  total  .  6,724,252  7,084,775  6,052,334 


The  shipments  during  July  decreased,  it  will  be 
seen,  1,032,441  tons,  or  14.5  per  cent.,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  July  last  year. 

Tonnage  for  Seven  Months 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  seven 


months  •  were : 

Companies —  1917  1918  1919 

P  &  R .  8,434,224  8,735,272  6,965,238 

L.  V .  7,996,643  8,558,723  6,363,660 

J.  C .  4,810,175  4,509,326  3,175,856 

D„  L.  &  W .  7,185,834  7,278,734  5,873,589 

D.  &  H .  4,869,335  5,290,691  4,682,885 

Penn .  3,347,174  3,466,606  2,645,410 

Erie  .  5,139,721  5,148,631  3,992,985 

O.  &  W .  1,169,327  1,265,720  1,002,883 

L.  &  N  E .  2,169,709  2,256,973  1,645,419 

Total  . 45,122,142  46,410,675  36,353,636 

*730,797  *475,360  . 

Net  total  . 44,391,345  45,935,315  36,353,636 


♦Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR.  ' 

For  the  seven  months  shipments  show  a  decrease 
of  9,681,679  tons,  or  21  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1918. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Month—  1917  1918  1919 

January  .  5.940,725  5,726,712  5,934,241 

February  .  5,178,432  5,812,082  3,871,932 

March  .  6.989,075  7,276,777  3,938,908 

April  .  5,592,299  6,368,3 73  5,224,715 

May  .  6,917,525  6,887,256  5,711,915 

June  .  7,049,067  6,867,669  5,619,591 

July  .  6,724,252  7,084,775  6,052,334 

Total  . 44,391,345  45,935,315  36,353,636 


By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows : 


Companies —  1917  1918  1919 

P.  &  R.  Ry .  4,943,301  5,356,093  4,416,397 

L.  V.  RR .  4,866,238  5,176,042  4,049,200 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J .  2,379,374  2,359,412  2,033,175 

D. ,  L.  &  W.  RR .  4,122,123  4,095,620  3,682,922 

D.  &  H.  Co .  2,990,805  3,191,764  2,664,082 

Pennsylvania  RR.  . . .  1,942,344  1,929,121  1,591,343 

Erie  RR .  3,026,896  3,037,121  2,483,139 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  Ry. . . .  675,445  717,326  656,110 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR .  1,336,587  1,345,574  1,032,187 

Total  . 26,283,113  27,208,073  22,608,555 


Shipments  for  first  four  months  of  coal  year  de¬ 
creased  4,599,518  tons  of  16.9  per  cent. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg  has  not  as  yet  recovered 
from  the  recent  strike,  and  it  is  reported  that  there 
are  upwards  of  10,000  workers  out  of  employment 
in  that  city.  At  the  same  time  coal  is  extremely 
scarce,  and  a  dispatch  says  that  tonnage  cannot  be 
had  at  any  price. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  British  Columbia  in 
1918  was  2,578,724  gross  tons,  of  which  there  was 
used  for  making  coke  some  276,479  tons.  The  1918 
production  represented  an  increase  of  152,270  tons 
over  the  1917  figure.  The  value  of  the  1918  tonnage 
was  $12,833,994,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  years 
of  $4,349,651. 

Sixty  thousand  laborers  in  the  Ruhr  district  of 
Germany  have  declared  that  they  are  willing  to  work 
overtime  to  produce  sufficient  coal  to  enable  them  to 
compensate  Denmark  for  butter.  A  part  of  the 
butter  is  to  be  divided  among  the  laborers  who  do 
overtime  work.  In  some  of  these  mines  the  so- 
called  butter  divisions  already  work  12  hours  out  of 
the  24  instead  of  8,  as  formerly. 

William  D.  Hannah,  chief  fuel  inspector  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Mont¬ 
real,  has  retired  after  serving  40  years  with  the 
company.  Mr.  Hannah  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  coal  producers  of  the  Middle  West. 
Fellow  workers  on  the  road  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  gold  upon  severing  his  connection. 

The  German-Swiss  Press  announces  that  during 
the  first  half  of  May  about  70  per  cent  of  the  Swiss 
coal  demand  was  covered  by  imports.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  were  imported  between  May  1  and 
14:  From  right  Rhine  bank  of  Germany,  4,107;  left 
Rhine  bank  of  Germany,  14,349  tons ;  Belgium, 
46,055  tons;  France,  2,852  tons;  Austria,  336  tons; 
and  from  other  countries  74  tons. 

Evidently  the  miners  will  not  meet  much  sympathy 
in  future  strikes  or  wage  agitations.  The  daily 
press  abounds  in  critical  references  to  the  six-hour 
day.  “Why  not  four  or  three,”  asks  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  while  up  in  Buffalo  one  writer  is  prompted 
to  state  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  coal  mines 
it  would  have  to  pay  the  miners  $24  a  day  for  two 
hours’  work  and  coal  would  be  soaring  up  to  about 
50  cents  a  quart,  like  cherries  or  strawberries. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  comments  on  the  propo¬ 
sitions  advanced  at  Washington  is  the  mere  printing 
of  the  more  sensational  paragraphs  among  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  Brotherhood  leaders.  Such 
strange  and  radical  ideas  do  indeed  seem  strange  to 
those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  been  overwhelmed  and 
absorbed  by  the  socialistic  propaganda  and  the  mere 
setting  forth  of  the  rather  more  striking  phrases  is  a 
commentary  on  what  it  is  sought  to  accomplish. 

Who  is  responsible  for  introducing  Andersonville 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  prison  camps  which, 
unfortunately,  had  to  be  maintained  by  our  army  as 
well  as  by  other  armies  recently  in  the  field?  In  1865 
the  responsibility  for  Andersonville  was  placed  by 
the  southerners  as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  German-Swiss  soldier  of  fortune  named  Wirz, 
and  it  was  sought  to  be  shown  that  it  was  no  native 
instinct  that  prompted  such  methods  as  prevailed. 
But  evidently  we  are  in  no  position  to  throw  stones. 
Who’s  responsible? 


WHEN  “ANDY”  TOOK  A  CHANCE. 


One  Favoring  Circumstance  Paved  Way  to 
Fame  and  Fortune. 

Carnegie,  the  great  iron  master,  has  passed  away, 
and  the  papers  teem  with  anecdotes  and  comment 
relative  to  his  notable  career.  We  think  that  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  the  tales  that  are  told  is 
that  story  which  we  made  use  of  years  ago,  subse¬ 
quent  to  a  Pittsburgh  trip,  when  we  heard  it  from 
an  old-timer;  one  which,  we  noticed,  the  New  York 
Sun  was  prompt  to  utilize,  one  that  told  of  his 
promptness  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  for 
useful  service. 

As  the  story  goes,  there  was  a  wreck  on  the 
Pittsburgh  division  away  back  in  those  early  days 
when  Carnegie  was  a  telegraph  operator  in  the 
superintendent’s  office.  Apparently  it  was  during 
the  early  morning  watch,  and  the  superintendent, 
the  afterwards  famous  Colonel  Scott,  was  not  at 
hand  nor  could  he  be  reached.  In  some  offices,  the 
headquarters  of  some  large  concerns  that  we  might 
mention,  as  well  as  in  places  of  lesser  degree,  the 
men  and  boys  would  have  sat  around  idling  their 
time  if  not  engaged  in  routine  business,  for,  while 
some  employes  lack  initiative,  there  are  others  who 
hesitate  because  of  office  policy  to  start  an  electric 
fan  in  the  summer  or-  turn  on  the  steam  in  the 
winter  without  a  word  from  the  Boss.  Carnegie, 
however,  was  “on  the  job”  and,  giving  a  few  well- 
directed  orders,  soon  had  traffic  moving  past  the 
wreck. 

Somewhat  belated,  the  superintendent  came  in, 
and,  hearing  of  the  wreck  said,  with  sufficient  ex¬ 
pletives  to  give  emphasis  to  his  remarks,  “I  suppose 
everything  is  tied  up  between  here  and  Altoona. 
Where  is  the  fast  mail?”  Carnegie  spoke  up  and 
said,  “I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  a  few  orders, 
Mr.  Scott.  The  fast  mail  is  coming  into  the  yard 
now.”  That  was  the  starting  point  of  Andy’s 
fortune.  He  was  recognized  as  a  bright  boy,  able 
to  do  things,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he,  himself, 
was  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  when  his  chief  was 
called  to  higher  honors  and  that  division,  even  then, 
was  a  principality  in  itself. 

Often,  in  those  early  days,  the  railroad  officials 
were  able  to  do  favors  for  one  another  and  for  their 
friends,  and  the  Carnegie  career  to  moderate  wealth 
was  well  assured.  To  his  credit,  be  it  said,  he 
recognized  one  great  benefactor  by  naming  his 
largest  plant  the  Edgar  Thompson,  in  honor  of  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  But 
the  steel  trade  had  no  easy  road.  His  assertion 
that  it  was  either  prince  or  pauper  was  founded  on 
hard  experience.  He  has  told  that  one  of  his 
partners  had  an  old  white  horse  that  knew  the 
location  of  every  bank  in  Pittsburgh.  Like  a  veteran 
of  the  milk  service,  serving  the  customers,  the 
steed  could  go  without  direction  from  one  place  of 
deposit  to  another,  so  often  had  one  of  the  firm 
travelled  from  bank  to  bank  arranging  for  loans 
and  conducting  negotiations  for  the  carrying  on  of 
their  business. 

It  was  not  until  H.  C.  Frick  became  connected 
with  the  Carnegie  interests,  in  the  early  ’80s,  that 
the  enterprise  really  gathered  great  momentum  and 
rolled  up  wealth  to  an  unheard  of  degree.  Under 
the  Frick  domination,  which  early  became  apparent, 
the  company  made  a  dollar  where  it  had  made  a 
dime  before,  and  the  enterprise  was,  no  doubt,  fully 
worth  the  estimate  which  was  indicated  by  Car¬ 
negie’s  price  of  $100,000,000  for  his  share  a  score 
of  years  ago.  Its  purchase  for  more  than  four 
times  that  amount  When  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  formed,  put  in  definite  form  the 
wealth  of  Carnegie  and  .his  associates.  His  own 
share  has  always  been  understood  as  $300,000,000  in 
first  mortgage  bonds,  these  taking  precedence  of 
the  sinking  fund  bonds  which  are  themselves  a  sound 
security  even  in  troubled  markets. 


We  took  a  chance:  The  paper  speaks  for 
itself. 


Service— Glean  Goal— Satisfaction 


THE  (WORK  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

KEENAN  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WHOLESALE 

Pittsburgh  Gas  and  Steam  A  I  Connel  Isville  Coking 

Fairmont  Gas  and  Steam  Low  Volatile  Steam 

AND 

Standard  g"  Foundry 

Connellsville  \^V^«VCai  Furnace 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS: 

ERIE  COAL  MINING  CO.  S.  SHERWIN 

Ferris,  Erieco  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  Kincaid  Mine,  on  the  B.  &  L  E.  R.  R. 

and  Keenan  Mines  Enterprise  Mine, 

on  the  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Gas  Coals,  Taking  the 
Clearfield  Rate  to 

Northern  New  York  and  New  England 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

More  than  16,000  coal  cars  built  during  the  war  at 
war  prices  and  refused  by  the  railroads  because  of 
the  abnormal  price  specified  in  the  contracts  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  various  roads  this  week  in 
order  to  relieve  the  shortage. 

The  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  is  advising  con¬ 
sumers  to  get  their  coal  in  at  once,  pointing  out  that 
the  rumors  that  the  coal  famine  talk  in  the  United 
States  is  a  scheme  of  the  mine  owners  to  bring 
about  high  prices  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  Lincoln  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  planning 
to  double  the  capacity  of  its  washing  operation.  An 
expenditure  of  something  more  than  $500,000  is  being 
arranged  for ;  the  new  plan  to  include  68  new  miners’ 
houses  and  a  community  amusement  house,  the  latter 
costing  $50,000. 

At  present  there  appears  the  probability  of  a  strike 
at  the  mines  of  the  Yorkshire  district  being  settled, 
for  the  Coal  Controller  points  out  to  the  men’s 
leaders  that  to  concede  their  demands  would  mean  a 
strike  in  every  coal  field  in  the  country  for  some 
odd  concessions. 

Another  boost  of  the  Canadian  rate  of  exchange. 
It  is  not  only  up  to  5)4  per  cent,  but  Buffalo  will  not 
even  take  the  silver  money  without  charging  for  it. 
This  coin  circulation  has  always  been  accepted  just 
as  our  own  has  and  the  discount  on  it  comes  awk¬ 
ward.  One  Buffalo  daily  calls  the  new  notion 
foolish. 

An  authority  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  coal  industry  of  England, 
whether  nationalized  or  remaining  under  individual 
control,  will  recover  from  the  losses  caused  by  the 
irresponsible  actions  of  the  striking  union  men  who 
refused  even  to  listen  to  the  good  advice  of  cool- 
headed  leaders. 

One  of  the  singular  features  of  the  day  is  the  fact 
that  owners  of  gold  mines  and  silver  mines  complain 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  such  that  only  the  high- 
grade  mines  can  work  at  a  profit.  Ownership  of  an 
actual  gold  mine  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
synonym  of  unlimited  wealth  and  a  silver  mine  also 
has  been  considered  good,  but  times  have  changed. 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  claims  that  American  coal 
operators  are  offering  tonnage  at  $26  a  ton,  to  be 
delivered  through  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp.  At  the 
present  value  of  money,  the  price  amounts  to  about 
400  marks,  whereas  German  coal  of  the  best  grade  is 
obtainable  in  Berlin  at  70  marks.  A  commission  of 
employes  and  workers  has  been  appointed  to  devise 
means'  of  stimulating  Germany’s  production. 

The  Sun  asks  the  pertinent  question  “We  wonder 
when  foresight  ceases  to  be  foresight  and  becomes 
hoarding.”  If,  as  some  assert,  the  coal  producers 
should  have  piled  up  millions  of  tons  of  coal  regard¬ 
less  of  expense  during  the  dull  weeks  early  in  the 
year,  would  that  have  been  foresight  or  hoarding? 
Would  they  have  been  free  from  accusations  as  to 
piling  up  tonnage  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage 
of  the  market  later  on? 

There  are  no  small  number  of  people  who  think 
that  the  inquiry  and  action  with  reference  to  the 
cost  of  living  now  under  way  of  becoming  active  in 
Washington  should  have  been  instituted  some 
months  ago,  while  so  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  Paris.  We  all  hope 
that  expert  business  advice  will  be  procured,  and 
that  there  is  no  more  blowing  of  trumpets  and  more 
threats  which  ultimately  mean  nothing. 

There  continues  to  be  a  good  bit  of  quiet  comment 
and  criticism  relative  to  commandeering  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal  by  the  Navy  without  much  assurances  as  to 
what  the  price  finally  to  be  paid  for  same  will  be. 
In  time  of  war  the  coal  men  are  naturally  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  aiding  the  Government  by  all  possible 
means  but  in  peace  times  they  feel  that  they  should 
not  be  put  to  any  disadvantage  in  disposing  of  their 
product  and  certainly  some  operators  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  being  called  upon  to  ship  heavily  to 
the  Navy  at  a  price  below  what  can  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  all  fairness  from  other  buyers. 


Broad  Top  Officer  Comes  to  New  York. 

J.  M.  Davis,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio,  in  charge  of  the  operating  department 
and  more  recently  manager  of  the  New  York  lines 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  including  Staten  Island 
facilities,  will  become  president  of  the  Rock  Hill  Iron 
&  Coal  Co.  and  associated  companies  including  the 
East  Broad  Top  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.  with  offices  at 
No.  1  Broadway,  September  1. 

This  announcement  gives  point  to  the  many  rumors 
heard  in  the  last  couple  of  months  relative  to  im¬ 
portant  coal  trade  interests  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  certain  gas  and  electric  people,  having  secured 
control  of  a  large  coal  and  railroad  enterprise. 

While  the  East  Broad  Top  and  Rock  Hill  inter¬ 
ests  have  been  very  conservatively  managed  they 
have  been  well  regarded  in  a  quiet  way  and  are 
understood  to  have  great  possibilities  of  exploitation. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  native  of  Texas  and  in  early  life 
served  on  the  Erie  and  Harriman  lines.  He  left 
the  Southern  Pacific  January  1,  1914,  to  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  western  lines  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 


Trimming  the  Plutocrats. 

Whether  they  like  to  be  called  Bolshevists  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  lot  of  folks  in  this  country 
are  desirous  of  trimming  down  the  fortunes  of  the 
more  favored  ones.  That  they  have  accomplished 
much  in  this  direction  in  the  last  few  years  one 
need  only  compare  security  price-lists  to  confirm. 

Consider  the  quotations  for  such  standard  stocks 
as  New  York  Central,  New  Haven,  Pennsylvania, 
Jersey  Central,  Union  Pacific  and  others,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  speculative  favorites  like  Rock 
Island,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Erie  and  St.  Paul. 
The  difference  developing  in  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

It  may  be  said  that  as  an  offset  the  value  of  many 
new  securities  of  modern  industrials  has  increased 
greatly,  but  there  is  not  the  same  stability  to  them  as 
there  was  to  the  better  class  of  railroad  stocks  years 
ago.  An  effort  to  market  any  large  block  of  the 
new  industrials  would,  undoubtedly,  result  in  a 
sharp  decline  in  quoted  prices. 


Panther  Creek  Demands. 

The  Panther  Creek  district  has  ever  been  a  storm 
center  in  the  anthracite  field.  The  miners  there  are 
quick  to  make  demands  and  stubborn  in  holding  to 
them.  At  a  recent  convention  at  Lansford  resolu¬ 
tions  embracing  the  following  drastic  demands  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

A  work-day  to  consist  of  six  hours  with  fifty  per 
cent,  increase  in  wages  with  the  present  rate  paid 
as  a  basis. 

A  complete  check-off  system. 

All  fan  men,  compressor  men  and  pump  men  to 
have  an  eight-hour  day. 

For  all  men  fighting  mine  fires,  a  special  rate  of 
wages. 

All  contract  miners  to  have  a  uniform  rate  ot 
wages. 

All  men  using  powder  to  receive  miners’  wages. 

The  government  is  asked  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  to  pay 
its  employees  on  the  15th  and  last  day  of  every 
month  at  12  o’clock  noon  instead  of  at  1 :30  o’clock 
as  a  safeguard  to  health  especially  during  cold 
weather  as  waiting  has  often  caused  sickness. 

That  the  company  put  up  powder  in  25  pound 
instead  of  50  pound  boxes  because  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  handle. 


Longing. 

One  of  serio-comic  columnists  of  the  daily  press 
voices  the  following: 

I  wish  I  wuz  a  vein  of  coal 
A-running  through  the  land ; 

I  wouldn’t  long  stay  in  th’  hole — 

I’d  be  in  great  demand. 


COAL  OUTPUT  DECREASES. 


Slight  Decrease  Below  Three  Preceding 
Weeks — Falling  Off  of  18  Per  Cent 
Expected  for  Year. 

While  bituminous  production  approximates  ten 
million  tons  weekly,  which  is  somewhat  above  cur¬ 
rent  consumption,  railroads  and  industrials  have 
begun  to  stock  coal.  Railroads,  in  first  half  of  1919, 
consumed  17  per  cent,  less  coal  than  in  same  period 
of  1918,  which  indicates  in  part  reason  for  lack  of 
market  for  bituminous  coal  during  first  half  of  this 
year.  The  railroads  in  1918  consumed  154, 000, 000 
tons  of  soft  coal. 


Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

June  28  . 

....  9,470,000 

12,491,000 

July  5  . 

....  7,459,000 

10,252,000 

July  12  . 

....  10,221,000 

13,286,000 

July  19  . 

....  9,912,000 

12,925,000 

July  26  . 

....  9,987,000 

12,937,000 

August  2  . 

....  9,946,000 

12,545,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below: 


—Cars 

- — N 

Regions — 

July  12. 

July  19. 

July  26. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset). 

.  42,123 

40,235 

43,347 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset... 

.  7,541 

6,744 

6,355 

Fairmont  . 

6,568 

5,887 

5,451 

Ohio  . 

.  22,726 

21,438 

20,927 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc. 

.  31,527 

28,473 

27,244 

Ill.,  Ind,  West.  Ky . 

.  33,577 

35,430 

34,412 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  n£t  tons : 

i - Week  Ending - \  r-Season  to  Date-^v 

July  26, 1919.  July  27, 1918.  1919.  1918. 

892,736  1,014,699  12,742,636  11,388,423 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 

, - Net  Tons — — \ 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

June 

28  . 

....  1,841,000 

2,151,000 

July 

5  . 

....  1,408,000 

1,735,000 

July 

12  . 

....  1,874,000 

2,136,000 

July 

19  . 

....  1,823,000 

2,097,000 

July 

26  . 

....  1,827,000 

2,115,000 

Aug. 

2 

....  1,831,000 

2,190,000 

In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show 
tonnage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  three  recent  weeks  : 


t - Week  Ending 

> 

July  12. 

July  19. 

July  26. 

Car  shortage  . . 

. .  35,161 

85,962 

135,338 

Labor  shortage  . . . . 

. .  17,146 

23,918 

16,334 

No  market  . 

. .  47,940 

182,220 

138,061 

Mine  disability . 

6,729 

3,324 

5,445 

Strikes  .  .  ■ . 

2,016 

3,500 

All  other  causes... 

..  136,100 

32,058 

90,226 

Total  . 

. .  245,092 

327,482 

388,904 

As  a  scenario  thriller  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  litiga¬ 
tion  fails  to  gain  the  old-line  response.  Yet  once  in 
a  while  fhqre  is  something  doing.  Recently  Federal 
Judge  Carpenter’s  decision  (reported  at  the  time  it 
was  rendered  in  these  columns,  to  the  effect  that  the 
O’Gara  Company  was  solvent  and  had  been  so  for 
a  year  and  needed  no  further  nursing  from  the 
courts),  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Appel¬ 
late  Court.  This  means  the  discharge  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  bankruptcy — if  those  who  oppose  do  not 
file  a  demurrer  or  otherwise  impede  or  postpone  a 
settlement.  Dollars  to  doughnuts  they  will. 
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TOO  MUCH  PREMIUM  COAL. 


President  Clark  Points  Out  Peril  of  Course 
Pursued  by  Some  Jobbers 

There  is  a  peculiar  condition  confronting  the  retail 
coal  merchant.  He  seems  to  be  unable  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  domestic  size  anthracite  to  provide  for  his  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs,  unless  he  pays  a  premium.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  concerns  charging  the  premium  is  open  to 
criticism,  and  will  probably  bring  down  censure  on 
the  heads  of  all  the  coal  trade,  not  only  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  from  government  authority  as  well. 

For  instance,  I  have  before  me  an  acceptance  for 
two  cars  of  egg  coal  of  $5.95  and  a  memorandum  on 
the  acceptance  says,  “for  immediate  shipments.” 


William  A.  Clark,  President  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association. 


Three  months  later,  the  coal  not  having  been  shipped, 
the  jobber  writes  a  letter  and  says  that  he  is  able  to 
ship  this  coal  within  ten  days  at  $8.25.  The  base  price 
for  egg  coal  for  the  month  of  August  is  $6.25,  there¬ 
fore  this  is  a  premium  of  $2;  20  cents  to  the  jobber 
means  $1.80  for  the  producer. 

Our  situation  in  New  England  is  decidedly  bad,  as 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  memory  of  the  preferen¬ 
tial  shipments  of  June,  1918,  are  remembered.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  it  seems  easy  for  manufacturers  and 
people,  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  coal  business,  to 
receive  stove  coal;  whereas  the  regular  coal  mer¬ 
chant  is  shorter  on  that  size  than  any  other.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  outsider  or  the  manufacturer 
probably  pays  a  premium.  Frankly  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  if  this  skyrocketing  is  not  stopped 
it  will  be  but  a  short  time  to  a  government  agency 
once  more,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  another 
government  agency  will  be  as  generous  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  and  middle  houses  as  the  one  we 
have  had  recent  experiences  with. 

There  is  a  side  to  this  premium  price  situation 
which  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  retailers 
which  strikes  me  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
people  who  are  putting  up  the  figures  to  such  an  un¬ 
warranted  degree.  I  have  heard  many  a  retailer  say, 
“if  times  ever  become  normal,  no  more  independent 
or  jobber’s  coal  will  be  purchased  by  me.”  It  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  when  the  different  branches  of 
the  trade  will  not  pull  together.  The  operators  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  the  retailers  are  coining  money, 
while  they  are  losing  it,  and  it  is  just  as  much  an 
established  fact  that  the  retailers,  as  a  class,  have  lost 
money  since  January  1,  1919,  as  it  is  that  the  sun  will 
shine  on  us  for  the  next  60  days. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  head  of  one  large 


operating  company  told  the  writer  that  the  retailers 
were  making  money.  He  further  added  that  they 
could  not  stand  a  government  investigation  because 
of  that,  and  during  the  conversation,  he  admitted  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  retail  coal  business  except 
what  a  salesman  had  told  him. 

This  is  certainly  a  time  when  all  branches  of  the 
trade  should  be  pulling  together,  not  only  for  each 
other,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  fully  as  great  in  this  one  necessity  of  life. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  with  all  the  investigations 
which  are  going  on  in  the  interests  of  the  lower  cost 
of  living,  that  it  will  cause  the  producers  and  middle 
men  to  suffer  far  more  than  the  retailer. 


TRADE  TOPICS. 

September  11.  12  and  13  are  the  dates  to  reserve 
for  New  York  Coal  Merchant  meeting. 

Europe  is  again  to  receive  its  coal  supplies  on  a 
rationing  program,  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
at  London  having  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
take  up  the  work  of  increasing  supply  and  conserv¬ 
ing  consumption  of  tonnage.  Special  notice  will  be 
taken  of  Italy’s  position,  the  most  serious  in  Europe. 

The  development  of  two  paying  gas  wells  on  the 
property  of  the  Elk  Horn  Coal  Co.  in  Kentucky,  has 
attracted  considerable  comment  in  financial  circles  as 
to  the  value  of  the  nearly  200,000  acres  owned  by 
that  concern  in  that  State,  which  is  in  addition  to 
about  15,000  acres  of  land  in  West  Virginia.  As 
only  a  small  section  of  the  territory  has  been  ex¬ 
plored  thus  far  additional  favorable  results  are 
anticipated. 

As  John  E.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Association,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Senator  Freylinghuysen,  any  investigation  of  the  coal 
industry  at  this  time  will  cause  the  general  public  to 
withhold  buying,  as  they  did  at  the  inception  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  when  Dr.  Garfield  advised  that 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal.  Any 
general  investigation  at  the  present  time  would  af¬ 
fect  the  consuming  public  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  of  the  Fabre  Line 
from  Marseilles  on  Saturday  last  the  announcement 
was  made  that  a  stop  of  two  days  had  been  made  at 
Oran,  Algeria,  in  order  to  take  on  coal.  Probably 
few  have  heard  of  that  place  as  a  coaling  port  and 
evidently  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  up-to-date 
establishments,  as  it  is  noticed  that  natives  coaled 
the  ship  with  baskets.  The  circumstances  are  an  evi¬ 
dence,  no  doubt,  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  at  the  ports 
of  Europe. 

The  tightness  in  anthracite  is  thought  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  an  excited  frame  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  retail  trade.  Duplication  and  tripli¬ 
cation  of  orders  is  the  rule  in  all  quarters.  Take  for 
instance  a  dealer  in  a  town  credited  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  with  domestic  coal  requirements  (at 
least  that  portion  secured  through  the  retail  trade) 
of  600  tons ;  he  has  already  secured  five  cars  and 
came  into  a  wholesale  office  the  other  day  clamoring 
for  five  more.  The  five  cars  he  has  already  received 
represent  twice  as  much  coal  as  he  has  ever  received 
up  to  this  time  in  a  prior  year. 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Arbitration  has  awarded 
coal  hoisting  engineers  an  increase  from  $33  to  $38 
a  week  and  an  8-hour  day,  but  it  has  refused  to 
grant  what  was  said  to  be  the  pet  demand  for  double 
pay  for  all  overtime.  There  was  no  increase  either 
for  the  permanent  men  or  transient  engineers  in 
overtime  pay.  The  trade  is  bound  to  watch  with 
interest  to  see  whether  the  men  live  up  to  the 
agreement  to  let  this  award  settle  the  matter  until 
April  1,  1920.  Saturday  half-holidays  are  allowed 
only  for  eight  months,  the  same  as  previously, 
although  they  were  asked  for  the  entire  year.  Al¬ 
though  the  controversy  which  was  submitted  to  the 
board  for  decision  dealt  only  with  the  retail  coal 
concerns,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  coal¬ 
handling  plants  at  Mystic  Wharf,  the  New  England 
C.  &  C.  Co.  and  others,  which  employ  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  hoisting  engineers,  will  have  to 
go  by  the  decision. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

T.  W.  Claggett  and  J.  A.  Lounsbury,  sales  agents 
of  the  Reading  in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  re¬ 
spectively,  spent  several  days  at  the  home  office  here 
recently. 

Leon  Ware,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  a  heavy  user 
of  the  larger  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  for  industrial 
purposes,  was  in  town  this  week  trying  to  speed  up 
shipments  a  bit. 

The  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  here¬ 
tofore  located  in  the  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  is  to 
be  moved  to  the  Manhattan  Bldg.,  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets. 

L.  M.  Richards,  of  the  firm  of  Richards  &  Schra¬ 
der,  the  pushing  retail  firm  of  Concordville,  Pa., 
jumped  into  the  city  one  hot  August  day  recently  to 
get  first  hand  information  why  the  coal  does  not 
come  faster. 

H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  is  unable  to  take  an  extended  vacation  this  year 
owing  to  various  development  work  being  conducted 
by  his  company,  but  he  did  succeed  last  week  in 
putting  in  the  entire  time  with  Mrs.  Cornog  at  Ava¬ 
lon,  N.  J. 

Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  eighty-three  years  of  age, 
recently  made  a  trip  from  Baltimore  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  regions  in  the  interest  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  Fuel  Co.,  with  which  he  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated,  and  while  there  recalled  some  coal-selling 
experiences  of  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  much 
to  the  interest  of  some  of  the  present-day  coal 
men. 

A.  D.  Potter,  in  charge  of  local  shipments  in  the 
city  department  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I. 
Co.,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  his  bungalow  on 
Grassy  Sound  near  Wildwood,  N.  J.  There  is  no 
more  skillful  fisherman  than  “Al”  along  the  entire 
length  of  Five  Mile  Beach,  and  he  never  fails  to 
reward  his  less  fortunate  friends  in  the  city  with 
some  of  the  fruits  of  his  catch.  Even  at  that  he  says 
he  has  to  throw  lots  oL’em  back. 

The  old-established  business  conducted  by  the  late 
Morris  Rufe  in  Germantown  has  been  taken  over 
by  Martin  Connor,  who  already  operates  yards  in  the 
Germantown  district  and  in  West  Philadelphia.  With 
the  acquisition  of  this  latest  yard,  Mr.  Connor  is 
reaching  the  point  where  he  is  handling  one  of  the 
heaviest  retail  tonnages  in  the  city,  all  built  up  by 
dint  of  hard  work  on  his  part  from  a  very  small 
beginning. 

On  the  evening  of  August  12  a  merry  party  of 
Philadelphia  coal  men  gathered  in  the  moonlight 
at  the  foot  of  Richmond  and  Dyott  streets,  and 
boarded  the  yacht  Willie  Boy  for  a  journey  down 
the  bay.  The  boat  is  owned  by  J.  W.  Mason,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  various  Mason  retail  interests,  and  who 
gave  the  outing  as  a  sort  of  diversion  to  many  of 
his  friends  in  the  trade  who  are  kept  close  to  their 
work  by  this  extraordinary  business  summer. 

Local  shippers  of  bituminous  are  beginning  to  take 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the  fuel  oil  problem. 
Among  the  oil  plants  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  quite 
a'  little  tonnage  was  lost  by  the  anthracite  shippers, 
particularly  of  the  smaller  sizes,  rice  and  barley. 
Lately  some  of  the  big  industrial  plants  are  giving 
ear  to  the  subject  and  one  concern  using  about  00,000 
tons  a  year  has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  a  survey  made 
of  their  plant  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  event  that  a  change  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  profitable. 

The  big  by-product  coke  plant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norristown  has  now  gotten  under  way.  The  local 
dealers  in  anthracite  did  not  seem  impressed  with 
the  proposition  made  to  them  to  handle  the  coke,  and 
the  concern  has  now  made  arrangements  with  one 
dealer  to  handle  the  product  locally.  They  are 
using  considerable  advertising  space  and  offering 
coke  of  nut  size  at  $9.50  a  gross  ton  for  delivery 
beginning  September  1.  When  in  full  operation  the 
output  of  the  plant  will  be  far  more  than  they  could 
hope  to  market  locally  and  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  seek  an  opening  for  their  fuel  in  Philadelphia. 
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BUFFALO  NOTES. 

A  report  from  Kemmerer,  Wyo.,  states  that  min¬ 
ing  is  curtailed  badly  just  now  by  the  offering  of 
$10  a  day  in  the  harvest  fields. 

Buffalo  coal  interests  hear  that  there  are  25  loaded 
coal  cargoes  in  Duluth  alone,  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  strike.  This  will  shut  off  shipments  badly. 

The  Lawsonham  Coal  Co.,  near  Lawsonham, 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa.,  has  been  bought  by  members  of  the 
Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.  and  others  at  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  for 
about  $100,000. 

Sellers  of  domestic  size  coke  are  confident  that  it 
is  now  the  best  substitute  for  anthracite,  and  as  it 
can  be  laid  down  here  at  $6.60  per  net  ton  a  good 
trade  in  it  is  looked  for. 

The  question  of  reducing  the  switching  rates  on 
coal  in  Buffalo  and  vicinity,  on  which  one  meeting 
with  the  rail  authorities  has  been  held,  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  regional  board  of  the  roads. 

President  Dwight  C.  Morgan,  of  the  Pittsburg  & 
Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  after  some  weeks  on  the  Cape  Cod 
shore,  followed  by  a  long  tour  through  New  England. 

Some  mail  moves  at  a  very  slow  rate.  Last  week 
a  letter,  containing  a  bill  of  lading  of  a  cargo  of  coal 
loaded  on  the  steamer  Flcetzvood  by  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Coal  Co.  here  in  July,  1917,  was  recovered  from  an 
office  building  mail  chute,  where  it  had  stuck  all  this 
time. 

The  Pennsylvania  R.R.  is  sending  out  circulars 
asking  coal  shippers  and  receivers  to  make  all  haste 
in  unloading  cars  and  not  wait  till  the  free  limit  is 
reached.  The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  dis¬ 
tributing  the  circulars  to  its  members  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  effective. 

The  Erie  docks,  under  the  management  of  Will¬ 
iams  &  Peters,  are  loading  out  three  or  four  cargoes 
of  coal  for  the  upper  lakes  a  week.  The  supply 
seems  to  be  running  rather  more  uniform  than  the 
average.  Time  has  been  found  also  for  the  loading 
of  two  cargoes  of  salt  for  Chicago  during  the  week. 

The  Buffalo  Fuel  Co.  is  letting  the  contract  to 
remove  buildings  from  the  site  of  its  new  coal-truck 
garage,  which  is  on  Perry  street  near  Louisiana,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lehigh  V alley  trestle.  The  new 
building  will  be  75  by  100  feet  and  will  need  to  ac¬ 
commodate  seven  trucks  at  least,  which  is  the  number 
now  in  use  by  the  company. 


A  Coal  Mining  Tunnel. 

A  tube  under  the  Allegheny  River  which  will  be 
used  for  mining  coal  is  a  feature  of  a  $6,000,000 
power  plant  now  under  construction  at  Springdale, 
a  few  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  West  Penn 
Power  Co.  A  seam  of  coal  under  the  river  will  be 
mined,  and  as  it  is  removed  the  bore  will  be  ribbed 
and  converted  into  a  two-track  railroad  tunnel.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  coal  has  been  mined  under  a 
river  in  the  Pittsburgh  field,  it  is  said. 

Coal  will  be  transported  from  the  Westmoreland 
County  side  of  the  Allegheny  River  through  the  turn 
nel  to  the  Springdale  power  plant.  When  the  power 
plant  is  completed,  four  of  the  largest  boilers  of 
their  kind  in  the  world  will  consume  80,000  pounds 
of  coal  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 


Smokeless  Coal  Prices. 

The  West  Virginia  Mining  Record  quotes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  on  tonnage  for  August  delivery : 

Smokeless  Coals  :  New  River  smithing,  $4.00 ;  New 
River  mine  run,  $3.90. 

Semi-Smokeless  Coals:  Furnace  lump,  $4.00. 

Domestic  Coals :  Kanawha  block,  $3.90 ;  Kanawha 
lump,  $3.70;  Kanawha  egg,  $3.50;  Kanawha  nut, 
$3.30. 

Steam  and  Gas  Coals :  Kanawha  steam  and  gas 
lump,  $3.30;  Kanawha  straight  mine  run,  $2.75; 
Kanawha  four-inch  mine  run,  $2.50;  Kanawha  nut 
and  slack,  $2.25. 


The  New  England  Coal  Co.,  a  retail  concern, 
has  been  organized  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  with  a 
capital  of  $6,000. 


FOR  SALE 

Retail  coal  yard  in  Chicago,  on  northwest 
side.  Good  established  business,  within  haul¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  Loop.  Also  good  dealers 
trade.  Address  K-27,  care  of  S award's  Jour¬ 
nal. 

FOR  SALE.— Going  mine  in  Cambria 
County,  'Pennsylvania.  High  grade  coal. 
Self  draining.  Only  reason  for  selling  un¬ 
able  to  finance.  Quick  action  necessary. 
Address,  “Cambria,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE 

A  brand  new  three  ton  dump  body  coal 
wagon  made  by  J.  Kramer  &  Sons, 
Water  Street,  New  York,  Reason  for 
selling  wagon  too  high  for  our  pocket. 
Citizens  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE 

One  10  inch  two  stage  Electric  Turbine 
Pump — Capacity  3,500  gallons  per  minute, 
driven  by  a  300  H.  P.-D.  C.  Motor — 220 
Volts,  1,120  Amperes,  750  revolutions  per 
minute. 

With  Panel  Switchboard  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  one  10  inch  discharge  and  one 
Suction  Elbow. 

For  further  information  and  price  write 

THE  ENTERPRISE  COAL  COMPANY 
416  Lackawanna  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED 

Mine  producing  good  grade 
steam  coal,  taking  low  rate 
East.  From  500  to  1,000 
tons  daily.  Prefer  Penna. 

R.  R.  Have  client  who  will 
buy  such  a  property  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Correspond¬ 
ence  confidential  if  desired. 

CHAS.  S.  ROBB 

1512  H  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


You  Need  Saward’s  Annual,  the  Standard  Book  of  Coal 
Trade  Statistics;  Issued  in  April,  Containing  Last  Year’s 

Returns  in  Full 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


General  Office 
Philadelphia 


Branch  Office 

61  Broadway,  New  York 


J.  H.  WEAVER  &  CO. 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  GAS  . . 

COLVER,  NANT-Y-GLO,  REVLOC  •  ROSEMONT.  MARSHALL.  DAWSON 


For  Steamship*  and  High-Efficiency  Steam  Requirements 

EXTRA  PREPARATION  OVER  PICKING  TABLES 


SHIPPING  PIERS— 

New  York — Philadelphia — Baltimore 


EXCELLENT  QUALITY, 
FAIRMONT  DISTRICT 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  r  t  k  Saic&  liron  c0.  Bituminous 

Illlll  Lehigh  valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  _ 
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NOTES  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

Frank  Ellison,  general  manager  of  the  C.  G.  Blake 
Coal  Co.,  is  just  back  from  a  business  visit  to  New 
York. 

F.  U.  Fisher,  Western  manager  for  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  in 
New  York. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co., 
spent  most  of  the  week  at  the  mines  of  the  company 
near  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

J.  A.  Witt,  treasurer  of  the  Zettlemeyer  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland,  was  a  visitor  in  Cincinnati  coal  circles  on 
a  buying  quest  Monday. 

Resident  Manager  David  Cave,  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Chesapeake  Coal  Co.,  has  been  fishing  in  northern 
Indiana  for  a  few  days. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  sales  agents  of  the 
Harlan  and  Appalachian  coal  districts  at  the  Sinton 
Hotel  in  this  city  on  Friday. 

J.  T.  Haskins,  fuel  agent  of  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  Chicago,  was  an  anxious  visitor  to  the 
Cincinnati  coal  market  on  Wednesday. 

Eben  S.  Martin,  of  the  coal  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Building  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  a 
visitor  to  Queen  City  coal  circles  on  Monday. 

George  Swayne,  who  has  been  with  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  resigned  that  con¬ 
nection  to  take  a  position  with  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co. 

L..  E.  Bryant,  president  of  the  Virginia  Mining  Co., 
Roberta,  Tenn.,  Monday  stopped  off  here  on  his  way 
through  to  Pittsburgh  to  visit  the  Cincinnati  coal 
contingent. 

Col.  Tom  Morgan,  who  has  been  with  the  coal 
jobbing  firm  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.  for  years,  has 
resigned  his  connection  there  to  become  manager 
of  the  Webb  Fuel  Co.’s  office  in  this  city. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  is 
back  from  an  extended  vacation  trip,  made  by  motor, 
which  included  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Atlantic  City  and  Sulphur  Springs,  Va. 

H.  B.  Kuhns,  of  the  Puritan  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 
was  here  trying  to  buy  some  coal  on  Monday.  J.  W. 
Rice,  of  the  W.  P.  Rice  Mining  Co.,  Dayton,  opera¬ 
tors  and  retailers,  was  a  visitor  to  this  market  on 
Monday. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  Cando  Fuel  Forwarding  Bureau  at  Russell,  Ky., 
which  was  established  as  a  war  measure  for  the  re¬ 
consignment  of  coal  cargoes.  Consignments  will 
hereafter  be  direct. 

Ernest  Spreen,  who  has  been  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  has  resigned  that 
place  to  accept  the  position  of  Resident  Manager 
of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co.,  made  vacant  by  the 
withdrawal  of  George  Kearns. 

E.  C.  Brook,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  General 
Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on 
Tuesday.  E.  B.  Ulrich,  president  of  the  Naugatuck 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Atlantic  City. 
He  motored  through  with  his  family. 

The  United  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  which  in  1917  dis¬ 
posed  of  about  39,000  acres  of  its  coal  lands  in 
Mingo  County,  West  Virginia,  to  the  United  States 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  now  considering  the  granting  of 
leases  in  order  to  open  up  the  remainder  of  its 
property,  consisting  of  about  22,000  acres. 


T  he  embargo  promptly  placed  by  connecting  lines 
on  shipments  to  New  Haven  points  will  serve  to 
demonstrate  how  large  some  of  the  much  vaunted 
coal  stocks  Down  East  really  are.  The  consuming 
fraternity  in  New  England  has  shown  more  than 
the  customary  number  of  “yellow  streaks”  this  year 
and  the  coal  men  recalling  what  they  did  to  serve 
their  customers  during  the  time  of  stringency  will 
be  glad  to  see  some  folks  hunting  for  tonnage,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  have  been  so  persistent  in  saying 
that  they  have  enough  to  last  them  for  the  year  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 


One  Must  Mind  the  Shop. 

Now  it  appears  from  Washington  dispatches  that 
there  is  quite  a  bit  to  be  done  at  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  all  has  not  been  going  well  during 
the  President’s  long  absence.  This  illustrates  that 
the  great  folks  have  their  troubles  as  well  as  those 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  business  life. 

Probably  many  a  man  has  journeyed  out  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  or  Chicago  in  fine  style,  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  good  hotel  accommodations,  has 
fared  sumptuously  at  meals  and  met  many  friends 
who  extended  the  glad  hand,  only  to  return  home 
and  find  that  his  confidential  stenographer  was  sick 
and  certain  important  letters  hadn’t  been  written, 
checks  faithfully  promised  for  such  and  such  a  date 
had  not  been  received,  that  a  nimportant  customer 
had  called,  anxious  for  a  personal  explanation  of 
some  difficulty  that  had  arisen,  an  overlooked  note 
had  come  due,  an  order  of  some  consequence  had 
been  cancelled  and,  moreover,  owing  to  a  walkout 
of  the  trolley  company  employes,  all  hands  were 
delayed  in  getting  to  work  to  straighten  out  the 
tangle  that  had  arisen,  and  the  telephone  service 
was  particularly  slow  and  uncertain. 

But,  as  we  have  said  before,  there  has  seldom  been 
a  time  when  the  “All  clear  in  the  West”  signal 
could  -  be  given,  and  if  everything  went  smoothly 
without  the  need  of  particular  guidance,  the  big 
companies  and  firms  would  need  few  executives.  It 
is  the  big  problems  handled  by  the  men  that  steer 
the  boat  through  the  rocky  channel  that  make  or 
break  a  concern,  and  there  is  no  need  of  becoming 
disturbed  over  a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 

Often  the  small  merchant,  sitting  behind  the  lone 
desk  in  his  office,  is  so  engrossed  in  handling  his 
own  problems  that  he  forgets  that  the  world’s 
affairs  are  run  by  men  far  more  busily  engaged, 
and  whose  work  runs  so  smoothly  that  the  im¬ 
portance  thereof  never  even  suggests  itself  to  the 
ordinary  imagination  of  man.  But  every  ship  that 
sails  needs  a  firm  hand  on  the  wheel. 


More  Cars  Promised. 

While  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  George  T.  Bell,  Fair¬ 
mont,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  learned  that 
the  railroad  administration  has  ordered  45,000  open 
top  cars  of  which  20,000  already  have  been  delivered. 
Effort  will  be  made  to  speed  up  the  production  on 
the  25,000  cars.  In  accordance  with  the  “speed  up” 
program  800  new  cars  will  be  built  every  day  instead 
of  400.  The  railroad  administration  has  directed 
that  the  100,000  cars  in  bad  order  be  repaired  at 
once  and  workmen  have  been  put  at  work  at  once. 
Strikes  in  the  car  shops,  however,  will  impede  the 
work,  somewhat.  Mr.  Bell  learned  that  there  are 
3900  coal  cars  in  bad  order  in  the  Allegheny  region 
of  which  the  railroads  of  the  Fairmont  region  are  a 
part,  this  being  12  per  cent  of  those  in  use  on  the 
region.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  has  2,933 
cars  in  bad  order  or  5.2  per  cent,  which  is  a  lower 
percentage  than  that  of  the  Allegheny  region  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 


General  Dougherty  Honored. 

Gen.  C.  Bow  Dougherty,  former  commander  of 
the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  last  week  cele¬ 
brated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  connection 
with  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  On  that  oc¬ 
casion  a  dinner  was  given  in  the  Hotel  Redington, 
Wilkes-Barre,  which  was  attended  by  operating  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company  and  invited  guests.  General 
Dougherty,  who  started  at  the  bottom  with  the 
firm,  then  known  as  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  is 
now  purchasing  agent  and  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  operating  department.  .  A  pearl  and 
diamond  stickpin  and  a  chime  clock  were  presented 
to  him  by  the  guests. 


On  Friday  last  the  British  House  of  Commons 
adopted  a  bill  providing  for  a  seven-hour  day  in  the 
mines.  The  report  of  the  Sankey  Commission,  sub¬ 
mitted  last  March,  recommended  seven  hours  of 
work  under  ground,  instead  of  eight,  from  July  this 
year  until  July,  1921. 


TIRED  OF  PATERNALISM. 

While  Wall  Street  Control  Is  Not  Relished, 
People  Don’t  Fancy  Plumb  Plan. 

New  York  Sun 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  people  are  get¬ 
ting  pretty  tired  of  paternalism  in  any  form,  whether 
it  is  exercised  by  Mr.  Hines,  Mr.  Plumb  or  Dr.  Din- 
woodie.  They  believe  that  the  carriers,  and  indeed 
all  forms  of  public  service  corporations,  develop 
their  highest  efficiency  under  private  ownership,  pro¬ 
vided  competition  is  preserved,  public  rights  are 
protected,  and  the  carrion  claws  of  Wall  Street  are 
kept  away  from  the  vitals  of  these  enterprises. 

If  you  want  a  fair  example  of  what  the  public  gets 
out  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities,  take  a 
trip  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry.  Witness  the  com¬ 
plete  physical  breakdown  of  the  system,  the  surly 
incivility  of  the  operatives,  their  utter  lack  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers,  their  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  public  comfort  and  convenience,  the  lax 
character  of  the  discipline  that  prevails,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  indifference  of  the  authorities  to  the  complaints 
of  the  unhappy  commuter. 

This  condition,  magnified  by  several  thousand 
diameters,  would  be  what  we  would  have  under  the 
Plumb  plan,  and  the  public  knows  it. 

No  Wall  Street  Control. 

But  the  public  is  equally  afraid  of  the  return  of 
the  country’s  transportation  lines  to  the  old  system 
of  domination  by  Wall  Street  bankers,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  these  gentlemen  are  just  itching  to 
get  their  hands  on  these  properties  again. 

Most  of  the  plans  proposed  for  their  return  to 
private  ownership  have  been  drawn  and  proposed  by 
men  who  have  for  years  been  under  the  pay  and 
direction  of  these  bankers  and  who  may  be  depended 
upon  to  put  their  interests  above  those  of  the  dear 
public  each  and  every  time.  Many  of  these  proposals 
are  just  as  vicious  as  the  Plumb  plan  and  equally  as 
intolerable. 

The  railroad  problem  is  the  greatest  that  presses 
upon  us  at  the  present  time,  for  the  carriers  are  the 
arteries  through  which  courses  the  essence  of  our 
economic  life.  You  can  prosecute  the  profiteer  to 
a  standstill,  or  stand  him  up  at  the  garden  wall  at 
sunrise  if  you  will,  but  you  cannot  get  the  cost  of 
living  down  unless  you  have  facilities  for  the  prompt 
and  economic  transportation  of  his  goods  to  the 
distributing  centres. 

That  is  the  problem  that  Congress  must  find  a 
solution  for  at  the  quickest  possible  moment,  and 
if  it  has  any  regard  for  its  constitutional  oath,  it  will 
approach  this  question  earnestly,  fearlessly  and  with¬ 
out  political  bias.  It  is  too  big  for  bigotry.  It  is 
too  grave  for  cowardice. 


Big  Retail  Merger  Up-State. 

The  absorption  of  the  Frank  H.  Beach  Coal  Co. 
by  the  E.  E.  Powell  Coal  Co.,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  up-State  retail 
transactions  that  has  taken  place  in  years.  The 
purchase  includes  the  large  storage  plant  of  the 
Beach  company,  located  on  Chenango  Street, 
together  with  the  full  equipment  of  that  concern, 
which  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  two 
Clinton  Street  plants  of  the  Powell  company.  Col. 
Edward  E.  Powell,  head  of  the  corporation,  indicates 
that  the  principal  advantage  in  the  consolidation  is 
the  increased  storage  facilities  provided  and  that  the 
merger  has  been  arranged  for  with  no  effect  on  the 
organization  of  the  Powell  Coal  Co.,  which  is  a 
corporation. 

The  merging  of  the  two  big  concerns  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  marks  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Beach  from  the 
retail  field  after  his  24  years’  career  in  the  line. 
He  will  henceforth  be  connected  with  the  sales 
department  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  While  his 
headquarters  will  be  at  Scranton,  he  will  continue 
to  reside  at  Binghamton. 


A  fleet  of  vessels  carrying  some  20,000  tons  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous  arrived  in  New  Haven 
Harbor  one  day  last  week,  reported  to  be  “the  largest 
amount  to  reach  New  Haven  for  many  months.” 
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COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice!,  freight  bills,  coal  bill!,  etc.  On«  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cent!  advance.  Telli  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extension!  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred,  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg.  Ps. 


D.  deL.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1427  Whitehall 

Write  us  for  prices  on  all 
standard  grades  of 

and 
COAL 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BIDDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
Price  $2.00 


“Ask  the  Man  Who  Burns  It.” 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Mined  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

EMPIRE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY 

Offices: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Reading,  Pa.;  Clearfield,  Pa.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

PIPER’S  SONMAN 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


dll  inquiries  will  receive  immediate  reply  by 
Telephone,  Telegraph  or  Letter 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  ®  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Coal  Field  Directory  is  on  Sale  and  Can  Be  Seen  at  Oiiice  oi  “Saward’s  Journal” 
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Coaling  Piers  of  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
at  Lambert  Point,  Va. 

Pier  No.  2. — Dimensions:  Length,  797  feet;  width, 
64  feet;  height,  shore  end,  47  feet;  height,  sea  end, 
42  feet;  number  of  chutes,  26;  number  of  tracks,  2; 
method  of  placing  cars  on  piers,  locomotive  incline. 

Capacity :  Sixteen  cars  of  coal  of  standard  ca¬ 
pacity  (5 7)4  tons)  can  be  unloaded  in  one  hour. 

Pier  No.  3. — Dimensions  :  Length,  867  feet ;  width, 
58  feet ;  height,  shore  end,  76  feet ;  height,  sea  end, 
70  feet;  number  of  chutes,  62;  number  of  tracks,  2; 
method  of  placing  cars  on  piers,  incline  plane. 

Capacity:  Forty  cars  of  coal  of  standard  capacity 
(57)4  tons)  can  be  unloaded  in  one  hour. 

Pier  No.  4. — Dimensions:  Length,  1,200  feet; 
width,  67  feet;  height,  shore  end,  90  feet;  height, 
sea  end,  90  feet;  number  of  chutes,  62;  number  of 
tracks,  2.  Method  of  unloading :  Road  cars  are  in¬ 
verted  by  dumping  device  into  special  pier  cars. 
These  are  raised  to  the  top  of  pier  by  an  elevator. 

Capacity :  Sixty-six  cars  of  coal  of  any  capacity  up 
to  100  tons  can  be  unloaded  in  ane  hour. 

A  representative  of  the  company  writes  us : 

“We  maintain  a  depth  of  water  in  our  slips  of  34 
to  35  feet  at  mean  low  tide. 

“The  rapidity  of  the  delivery  of  coal  to  vessels 
is  controlled  by  the  character  of  'the  construction 
thereof.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  depends  on  the 
amount  of  trimming  to  be  performed.  Some  vessels 
of  7,500  capacity  constructed  especially  for  coal 
trade,  have  been  loaded  in  three  hours  and  15  min¬ 
utes.  Other  vessels  taking  less  and  requiring  any¬ 
where  from  20  to  60  per  cent  of  trimming,  naturally 
the  delivery  of  coal  is  much  slower. 

“In  our  yard  adjacent  to  the  piers,  under  normal 
conditions  we  can  carry  between  2,500  and  2,800  cars 
of  coal.” 


C.  &  O.  Piers  at  Newport  News. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  owns  and  operates  two  coal  piers, 
Pier  No.  9  and  Pier  No.  12. 

Pier  No.  9  is  a  modern  coal  pier  in  every  respect, 
1,200  feet  long  and  90  feet  high.  It  has  excellent 
chute  arrangements  that  can  be  lowered  and  raised 
to  suit  the  height  of  almost  any  kind  of  vessel.  Tke 
capacity  for  the  dumping  of  coal  over  this  pier  is 
6,600  tons  per  hour.  In  other  words,  the  delivery  of 
coal  to  the  vessel  is  measured  entirely  by  the  ability 
of  the  vessel  to  take  the  coal.  Vessels  that  are  con¬ 
structed  for  quick  loading  can  be  loaded  as  quickly 
at  Newport  News  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Several  records  have  been  made,  viz :  a  Govern¬ 
ment  collier,  11,000  tons,  including  the  bunkers,  has 
been  loaded  in  five  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

The  yard  capacity  for  holding  coal  is  3,500  cars. 

If  the  vessels  are  capable  of  taking  coal  fast,  the 
pier  can  be  operated  at  the  rate  of  70  tons  per 
minute,  or,  in  other  words,  one  road  car  can  be 
dumped  every  minute. 

The  other  pier,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  is  of  wooden  construction, 
and  is  equipped  for  the  handling  of  bunker  vessels. 
It  is  56  feet  high  and  800  feet  long.  The  average 
depth  of  the  water  at  both  piers,  at  low  tide,  is  32 
feet. 

The  harbor  at  Newport  News  is  second  to  none. 
There  is  ample  anchorage  ground  for  hundreds  of 
vessels,  without  danger.  The  harbor  is  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  storms,  and  is  considered  safe  in  every 
respect. 

The  army  and  navy  used  this  port  extensively 
during  the  whole  war  period.  More  troops  and 
supplies  were  shipped  from  Newport  News  during 
the  war  than  from  any  other  port  except  Hoboken. 


“And  next  I’ll  murder  the  miserable  pup,  the  man 
who  wakes  the  bugler  up.”  Third  on  the  list 
should  be  the  architect  who  devised  the  plan  of 
placing  the  lights  in  hotel  bedrooms  in  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  and  in  close  proximity  thereto — 
far  above  the  head  of  the  tallest  guest. 


SUPERIOR  NOTES. 

Not  even  a  carload  of  coal  is  being  loaded  for  ship¬ 
ment  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

There  are  more  than  40  steamers  in  the  harbor 
loaded  with  coal.  Some  of  them  were  partly  un¬ 
loaded  when  the  dock  strike  broke  out. 

One  coal  laden  steamer  cleared  from  here  Tuesday 
through  the  Duluth  customs  house.  Customs  offi¬ 
cials  refuse  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  steamer  or 
its  destination,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  went  to  Fort 
William  or  Port  Arthur. 

Clarkson  coal  dock  in  Duluth  escaped  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  tieup  and  continued  to  operate  for  five  days.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week  strikers  learned  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  dock  and  persuaded  the  working  force 
to  lay  down  their  tools.  This  absolutely  paralyzes 
the  coal  movements. 

North  Western  Trust  Co.  is  building  a  new  dock 
on  Rice’s  Point  in  Duluth.  While  this  dock  is  not 
as  large  as  some  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  it  will  be 
modern  in  every  respect.  When  completed  the  com¬ 
pany  will  have  five  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes, 
three  in  Superior  and  two  in  Duluth. 

Bituminous  coal  stocks  on  the  docks  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes  are  considerably  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
though  not  as  large  as  the  greater  receipts  would 
indicate.  This  is  due  to  more  liberal  shipments  to 
inland  points.  Anthracite  shipments  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  offset  the  increased  receipts  of  an¬ 
thracite. 

Coal  receipts  at  Head  of  the  Lake's  this  season  up 
to  July  31  are  46  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount 
received  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1918. 
The  report  of  U.  S.  engineers  shows  that  4,648,221 
tons  of  soft  coal  and  692,048  tons  of  hard  coal  were 
received,  compared  with  3,107,393  tons  of  soft  coal 
and  552  401  tons  of  hard  coal  last  year,  making  a 
total  of  5,340.269  tons  this  year  against  3,659,794  tons 
in  1918. 

Everything  is  at  a  standstill  at  the  coal  docks  at 
Head  of  the  Lakes  at  present,  the  coal  dock  workers 
being  out  on  strike.  The  walkout  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  ever  seen,  if  such  a  definition  can  be  used 
for  a  strike.  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  men  quit 
on  all  coal  docks  at  exactly  10  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  just  as  promptly  as  if  someone  had  touched 
an  electric  button.  Every  machine  was  left  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  and  the  employes  had  been  careful  to 
place  all  tools  in  their  proper  places.  Upon  leaving 
the  docks  the  strikers  smilingly  bid  their  foremen 
goodbye.  The  operators  are  now  negotiating  with 
the  men,  who  ask  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
retroactive  from  May  1  and  an  additional  15  per 
cent  retroactive  from  August  1. 

Italy’s  Plea  for  American  Coal  Taken  Up  by 
Hoover’s  Commission. 

Almost  every  day  the  cables  carry  press  dispatches 
telling  of  Italy’s  dire  need  for  more  coal.  The 
latest  report  says  that  the  situation  is  causing  in¬ 
creasing  alarm  in  Government  and  business  circles. 
Negotiations  for  American  coal,  it  is  stated,  which 
have  been  in  progress  in  Rome,  have  been  taken 
up  directly  with  the  American  International  Relief 
Association  at  Paris,  of  which  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
is  the  head.  The  efforts  to  obtain  coal  through  that 
organization  are  being  made  by  Italian  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  delegates. 

Members  of  the  Italian  Cabinet  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  American  coal  alone  can  save 
Italian  industries. 

A  long  list  of  restrictions  that  includes  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  many  passenger  trains  was  announced  by 
the  Italian  Government  early  this  week.  The  regu¬ 
lations  are  intended  to  facilitate  transportation  and 
to  prevent  a  crisis  in  the  food  situation. 


All  sorts  of  difficulty  with  the  post  office  now-a- 
days.  We  came  near  mentioning  the  removal  of  a 
well  known  company’s  office  based  on  post  office  ad- 
'•ices.  thoue-t-  there  has  been  no  change  whatever 

in  location  of  same. 


Britain's  Coal  Shortage. 

The  output  of  British  coal  for  the  twelve  months 
from  July  16,  1919,  when  the  seven-hour  working 
day  went  into  effect,  is  estimated  at  between  214,- 
000,000  and  217,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  287,- 
000,000  tons  in  the  year  1913,  says  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London. 

In  1913  the  British  coal  production  of  287,000,000 
tons  allowed  an  exportable  surplus  of  77,000,000 
tons.  In  1918,  with  the  war  still  going  on,  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  230,000,000  tons,  of  which  34,000,000 
were  exported.  The  drop  in  output  to  214,000,000 
tons  for  the  coming  year  becomes  all  the  more 
serious  when  it  is  realized  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  shortage  of  miners.  The  outstanding  fact  is  the 
decline  in  the  production  per  man. 

Even  if  the  amount  of  coal  kept  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  is  held  down  to  the  amount  used  last  year  on 
a  strict  rationing  basis — 196,000,000  tons — the  export 
surplus  available  will  amount  only  to  about  20,000,- 
000  tons.  This  will  have  most  serious  results  the 
American  Chamber  points  out.  Not  only  must  Great 
Britain’s  continental  allies  go  without  the  coal  for 
which  they  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  her,, 
but  Great  Britain  herself  will  be  tremendously  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  fact  that  she  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  rely  upon  coal,  which  for  years  has  been  her  stand¬ 
by  in  foreign  trade  as  a  substitute  for  currency.  She 
will  now  have  to  pay  for  her  imports  in  other  goods 
or  sterling. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  for  domestic 
consumption  (variously  estimated  at  from  4s  6d 
(about  $1.08)  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  to  12s  (about 
$3)  by  the  manager  of  a  Welsh  iron  and  coal  com¬ 
pany),  will  increase  prices  in  virtually  all  branches 
of  industry  and  living.  The  coal  problem  affects 
Britain’s  entire  national  life  and  its  world  position 
as  a  trader.  The  whole  nation  is  now  becoming 
aroused  to  its  alarming  seriousness. 


Proposed  Trimming  Charges. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  rates  for  trimming  at 
Pier  No.  3,  Lambert  Point,  Va.,  as  follows: 

On  coal  (prepared  sizes)  and  coal  briquettes 
(cargo),  for  dumping,  skidding,  trimming  and  level¬ 
ing  : 

All  vessels  requiring  trimming  of  10  per  cent  or 
under  of  cargo  taken,  26)4  cents. 

All  vessels  requiring  trimming  of  20  per  cent  and 
over  10  per  cent  of  cargo  taken,  29)4  cents. 

All  vessels  requiring  trimming  of  40  per  cent  and 
over  20  per  cent  of  cargo  taken,  30)4  cents. 

All  vessels  requiring  trimming  of  60  per  cent  and 
over  40  per  cent  of  cargo  taken,  31)4  cents. 

All  vessels  requiring  trimming  of  over  60  per  cent 
of  cargo  taken,  32)4  cents. 

Rates  in  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  on  total 
tonnage  taken. 

Those  interested  can  obtain  further  details  from 
E.  B.  Ciosley,  Chairman.  Coal  and  Coke  Committee, 
Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia. 


Lights  and  Shadows. 

In  looking  at  a  picture  we  give  it  the  benefit  of 
a  good  light.  Be  as  courteous  to  your  friends  as 
you  are  to  a  picture.”  Such  was  a  quotation  heard 
in  school  days,  one  of  the  many  precepts,  fables  and 
axioms  that  enter  so  largely  into  instruction.  And 
what  a  difference  it  does  make  in  regard  to  the 
light  in  which  we  view  anything,  either  from  a 
practical  or  theoretical  standpoint. 

Did  you  ever  look  at  some  small  town  business 
street  in  the  glare  of  a  midsummer  Sunday-  after¬ 
noon?  In  the  absence  of  traffic  to  divert  the  eye, 
all  structures  stand  forth  in  the  strong  light  with¬ 
out  a  modifying  factor.  The  unpainted  building 
looks  more  coarse  and  unattractive  than  ever  in 
the  absence  of  any  qualifying  shadows ;  architectural 
crudities  show  in  all  their  unattractiveness,  and  it 
is  realized  that  the  artificial  feminine  complexion  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  needs  the  mellowing  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  subdued  light. 


F.  A.  Bassett  is  spending  the  month  of  August  at 
Santa  Clara,  Franklin  County,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Information  about  the  $100,000,000  company  may 
be  available  the  end  of  next  week,  we  are  told. 

The  well-known  Philadelphia  house  of  Cassatt  & 
Co.  has  established  a  New  York  branch  at  56  Wall 
street. 

Carl  B.  Wynkoop,  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  149 
Broadway,  is  enjoying  an  automobile  trip  through 
Pennsylvania,  going  via  Gettysburg  to  Bedford 
Spring,  where  he  will  make  a  short  visit. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Payne,  New  York  representative  of  the 
Bertha  Coal  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Idaho  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  he  was 
engaged  on  professional  duties  for  a  short  time. 

John  H.  Jones,  the  well-known  Pittsburgh  coal 
man,  is  planning  an  interesting  trip  by  automobile 
through  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  across  through 
Northern  New  York,  with  return  via  the  Hudson 
to  view  the  scenery  and  call  on  some  of  his  larger 
customers. 

Howard  M.  Magee,  who  has  been  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  with  friends  at  1  Broadway  while  seeking  a 
permanent  location,  has  now  secured  an  office  at  72 
Trinity  Place,  where  he  will  be  found  in  room  400. 
Mr.  Magee  represents  the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  a  Somerset  County  interest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  John  F. 
Schmadeke,  Inc.,  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
new  officers,  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
death  of  John  F.  Schmadeke,  Richard  J.  Wulff  was 
elected  president  and  general  manager  and  William 
J-  Wulff  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Bertha  Coal  Co.  gave  a  dinner  and  dance  at 
the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Saturday  night,  in 
honor  of  the  30  of  its  employes  who  have  returned 
from  service.  Fortunately  only  one  of  those  who 
enlisted  was  killed ;  a  member  of  the  engineering 
staff  who  was  in  the  U.  S.  Engineers.  There  were 
in  all  about  212  present  at  the  gathering. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  interview,  Ralph  Elsman, 
vice-president  of  the  Kings  County  Lighting  Co., 
Brooklyn,  expressed  the  expectation  that  the  coal 
shortage- next  winter  will  be  more  serious  than  at 
any  time  during  the  war.  He  points  out  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  could  by  no  means  wield  a  free 
hand  in  regulating  supplies  to  “non-essentials”  as 
was  the  case  in  the  times  just  passed,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  bulk  of  the  burden  must  fall  upon  the 
smaller  consumer. 


Price  Inquiry  Asked. 

V  ashixgton,  Aug.  14. — Complete  investigation  of 
the  coal  industry  before  any  attempt  at  Federal 
regulation,  in  the  campaign  against  high  costs  of  liv¬ 
ing,  was  urged  today  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

The  coal  trade,''  said  its  resolutions,  “is  willing 
to  present  the  cost  of  doing  business  as  wholesalers, 
and  of  producing  coal,  and  information  to  determine 
the  investment  at  replacement  cost,  in  working 
capital,  plant  and  equipment.  Such  information  is 
necessary  to  the  determination  of  a  fair  return  per 
ton.” 

The  resolutions  asserted  that  through  coal  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  opened,  adding  that  the 
economic  advancement  and  independence  of  the 
nited  States  depended  upon  American  coal  being 
handled  abroad  by  Americans. 

Any  attempt.  '  the  resolution  said,  “to  use  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  to  hold  a  foreign  market  for  foreign  dealers 
and  bankers  should  be  opposed  by  all  Americans.” 


Reference  has  often  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
coal  trade  of  South  America  is  dominated  by  English 
influences  because  of  the  investments  of  British  capi¬ 
ta1'  ,  A  /^tement  re«ntlv  compiled  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  indicates  that  British  capital  in 
the  railways  of  Argentina  amounts  to  considerably 
more  than  one  biliion  dollars  and  with  other  invest¬ 
ments  in  tramways,  gas  companies,  water  works,  elec¬ 
tric  plants  and  various  industrial  enterprises  which 
raises  the  total  to  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

R.  Lowe  McKee,  president  of  the  J.  W.  Lowe 
Co.,  has  returned  after  a  short  visit  to  New  York. 

The  Rialto  Coal  Co.  has  sent  three  of  its  sales¬ 
men  down  to  the  mines  to  expedite  the  shipment 
of  coal. 

Homer  Jones,  president  of  the  Western  Fuel 
Co.,  is  absent  from  the  city  this  week  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  tour. 

Harry  Levite  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  steam  sales  department  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co. 

F.  W.  Sextro,  president  of  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation 
at  Dewey  Lake,  Mich. 

A.  K.  Cosgrove,  the  Philadelphia  representative  of 
Cosgrove  &  Co.,  passed  through  Chicago  en  route  to 
the  West  a  few  days  ago. 

J.  E.  Wallace,  sales  manager  for  the  Crescent 
Coal  Co.,  spent  several  days  at  Lincoln,  Ill.,  this 
-week,  inspecting  the  mines. 

R.  H.  Gruschow,  president  of  R.  H.  Gruschow, 
Inc.,  has  taken  a  vacation  and  with  his  family  is 
visiting  points  of  interest  in  Colorado. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  has  purchased 
an  automobile  for  the  use  of  each  of  its  salesmen 
and  all  report  excellent  results  to  date. 

J.  I,.  Hampton  has  quit  railroad  fuel  work  and 
joined  the  Rosengrant  Coal  Co.  organization.  He 
was  with  the  Big  Four  for  a  number  of  years. 

H.  D.  Nisbet  has  joined  the  selling  organization 
of  the  Ogle  Coal  Co.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  Platt  &  Brahm  and  the  Southern  C.,  C.  &  M.  Co. 

John  M.  Robson,  manager  of  sales  promotion 
for  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  has  left  for  an 
extended  eastern  trip  in  the  interest  of  the 
concern. 

J.  C.  Nusbeck,  sales  manager  of  the  Black  Gem 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  spent  two  weeks  motoring  in  north¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  is  back  home  to 
recuperate. 

W.  D.  Hall,  of  Harvard,  Ill. ;  F.  E.  Wheaton,  of 
Wheaton.  Ill.,  and  C.  S.  Dodge,  of  Monroe,  Wis, 
were  retail  dealers  in  town  last  week  looking  over 
the  market. 

N.  H.  Kendall,  commissioner  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  returned  to  his 
official  duties  after  a  ten  days’  vacation  spent  at 
Crystal  Lake,  Ill. 

W.  P.  Lloyd  has  gone  east  for  a  two  weeks’ 
tour  and  will  look  after  shipments  for  the  D.  S. 
Willis  Coal  Co.  and  the  Great  Lakes  Coal  Co., 
with  which  he  is  connected. 

W.  E.  Rutledge,  vice-president  of  the  Rutledge 
&  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  is  glad  to  get  back  to  his 
office  again  after  two  weeks  given  to  riot  duty 
with  the  militia  in  Chicago’s  black  belt. 

The  National  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  popular  secretary,  George  H.  Merry- 
weather,  have  removed  their  offices  from  the  Old 
Colony  building  to  710  Advertising  building. 

Fred  Schifferle,  sales  manager  for  Rutledge  & 
Taylor  Coal  Co.,  has  been  spending  his  two 
weeks’  vacation  on  the  Meramec  river,  near  St. 
Louis,  and  is  expected  back  next  Monday. 

J'.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  was  in  this  city  Friday  (yesterday) 
en  route  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  will  have  an  im- 
portant  conference  with  President  Harry  N.  Taylor. 

During  his  tour  in  support  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  covenant  William  Howard  Taft  was,  during 
'the  past  week,  the  guest  of  Charles  L.  Dering 
at  the  latter’s  summer  home  at  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

M.  J.  McGarr,  who  has  been  managing  the  sales 
office  of'  the  Jackson  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  at 
Indianapolis,  has  come  to  Chicago  and  opened  a 
similar  office  for  that  company  in  the  Fisher  building. 

There  are  those  here  who  don’t  feel  that  coal 
trade  affairs  are  heading  up  just  right.  One  promi¬ 


nent  coal  man  with  several  yards  and  a  wholesale 
department,  puts  it  thiswise :  “The  trade  in  the  East 
is  cray  and  inz  the  West  they  haven’t  any  sense.” 

Stuyvesant  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  was  this  week  made  the  recipient  of  a 
title  deed  to  the  residence  at  Hinsdale,  Ill.,  where 
he  has  been  living  with  his  family  for  a  number 
of  years.  His  father,  Francis  S.  Peabody,  took 
this  method  of  celebrating  his  own  birthday. 
The  gift  to  his  son  is  said  to  be  valued  at  $40,000. 

Miners  are  reported  to  have  quit  work  this 
week  in  a  number  of  mines  in  Illinois,  but  not 
all  of  the  reports  could  be  verified.  It  was  stated 
on  good  authority,  however,  that  the  mines  owned 
by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  RR.  are  shut 
down,  and  all  of  the  mines  in  Sangamon  County. 
Officers  of  the  union  are  said  to  have  declared 
that  the  walkout  is  in  violation  of  the  agreement 
and  not  justified  in  any  way. 

Ridgley  Rea,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Deep  Vein 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  an  automobile  tour 
through  the  latitudinal  length  of  Wisconsin,  and 
states  that  he  heard  of  much  storage  coal  there  that 
had  been  carried  over  from  last  year.  “Buy  coal 
now,”  is*  not  making  a  hit  with  these  people,  which 
is  to  say  that  the  impending  coal  shortage  fails  to 
impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  providing  early 
for  the  coming  winter.  This  shows  how  a  local 
condition  will  obscure  a  national  crisis. 

Coal  traffic  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  para¬ 
lyzed  this  week  as  a  result  of  the  shop  workers’ 
strike,  and  the  railroad  has  refused  to  set  up  any 
coal  cars  for  loading.  A  switchmen’s  strike  on 
the  C.  &  A.,  Panhandle  and  E.  J.  &  E.  has  added 
to  the  local  complications,  and  the  Wabash  and 
the  B.  &  O.  have  put  an  embargo  on  all  coal 
destined  for  Chicago,  while  the  L.  &  N.  is  main¬ 
taining  an  embargo  on  all  shipments  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  which  is  hampering  this  market. 

Frank  M.  Fulton  denies  the  truth  of  the  report  in 
circulation  in  the  loop  district  that  he  had  disposed 
of  his  yard,  W.  62nd  street  and  Pennsylvania  tracks, 
to  the  East  Coal  Co.  “There  wasn’t  a  chance  of  the 
East  Coal  Co.  or  anyone  else  buying  this  yard,”  said 
Mr.  Fulton  to  a  Saward’s  representative.  “The  East 
people  are  negotiating  for  yards  on  the  South  Side 
but  my  yard  is  not  for  sale.”  This  yard  was  estab¬ 
lished  34  years  ago  by  Henry  D.  Fulton,  father  of 
Frank.  The  elder  Fulton  is  retired  and  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Department  of  Illinois.  Frank  M.  re- 
equipped  and  enlarged  the  yard  about  a  year  ago  at 
considerable  expense  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  plants  on  the  South  Side. 


New  Chicago  Manager  Popular. 

Chicago,  Aug.  15. — J.  ,H.  Stickney,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co,  anthracite 
selling  agents  for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Co,  is  well  known  and  popular  in  the 
local  and  western  trade.  He  was  for  some  two  years 
assistant  to  Charles  L.  Dering,  whose  retirement  as 
manager  was  announced  in  last  week’s  Saward’s 
Journal,  and  prior  to  that  time  he  covered  Iowa, 
western  Minnesota,  southwestern  South  Dakota  and 
northwestern  Missouri  as  a  salesman. 

“He  keeps  a  level  head  in  exciting  times  and  never 
whines  or  scolds  when  things  go  wrong,”  said  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Stickney.  “Always  optimistic,  yet 
sanely  analytical,  he  is  particularly  valuable  in  the 
councils  of  the  trade  in  times  like  the  present  when 
clear  thinking  and  sound  judgment  are  needed.” 

Mr.  Stickney  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  born  at  Nora 
in  1876.  His  first  business  experience  was  in  the 
grain  and  lumber  business  with  his  father.  He  later 
established  grain  elevators  and  lumber  yards  at  Al- 
worth  and  Warren,  Ill,  and  at  Iowa  Falls  and  Stacy- 
ville,  Iowa.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1910,  and  while 
negotiating  for  a  lumber  yard  here  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Schenck  agency  and  the  coal  trade 
temporarily,  and  the  temporary  connection  was 
afterwards  made  permanent. 


The  Wittenberg  Coal  Co.  is  doing  a  large  business 
at  Norfolk.  On  Wednesday  it  had  two  cargo  vessels 
loading  at  the  Virginian  Ry.  pier  at  Sewells  Point. 
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South  American  Coal  Undeveloped. 

According  to  the  Times  of  Argentina  the  coal 
situation  in  South  America  is  such  that  because  the 
large  deposits  of  coal  remained  unworked  it  has 
become  necessary  to  import  millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

Colombia,  through  neglect  of  proper  means  of 
communication,  is  unable  at  present  to  export  any  of 
her  fine  quality  coal,  though  none  is  imported ;  and 
Chile,  though  producing  well  over  a  million  tons  a 
year,  has  been  content  to  purchase  an  even  larger 
quantity  of  coal,  which  has  come  to  her  ports  as 
ballast  in  the  nitrate  sailing  vessels,  rather  than 
stimulate  her  production  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  great  Argentine  market  in  such  times  of  need  as 
have  arisen  through  the  war. 

Peru  has  always  been  an  importer  of  coal,  both 
from  Chile  and  the  United  States,  although  vast 
and  rich  coal  deposits  extend  along  the  crest  of  the 
Western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  in  Peru,  spreading 
out  toward  the  coast  and  the  interiQr  from  Huanca- 
velica  to  the  extreme  northern  frontiers  of  the 
republic. 

The  deposits  are  for  the  most  part  easily  work¬ 
able  and  of  good  quality,  generally  classifying  as 
anthracite,  with  a  few  deposits  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  Government,  through  the  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros 
de  Minas,  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
study  and  examination  of  the  various  deposits. 

Up  to  the  present  coal  production  has  virtually 
been  limited  to  .the  requirements  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  republic,  industrial  exploitation  of  the 
deposits  on  a  large  scale  having  been  rendered  im¬ 
practicable  owing  to  the  lack  of  transport  facilities, 
the  construction  of  which  is  a  serious  problem  owing 
to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country. 


The  Coal  Situation  in  New  South  Wales. 

(Consul  General,  Sydney,  Australia.) 

In  1913  the  total  production  of  coal  in  New  South 
Wales  was  10,414,16a  tons  and  in  1913,  10,390,622 
tons:  in  1915  it  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  war 
to  9,449,008  tons,  and  reached  the  low-water  mark 
in  1916,  when  there  was  only  8,127,161  tons  produced. 
The  production  has  increased  again  to  9,063,176  tons, 
and  if  there  is  no  further  disturbance  in  the  trade 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  trade  will  continue  to 
materially  increase,  and  there  will  be  a  better  pros¬ 
pect  for  export  and  doubtless  a  better  prospect  for 
tonnage  on  American  vessels  to  Australia,  as  they 
can  discharge  at  Sydney  and  load  coal  at  Newcastle, 
which  is  only  about  six  hours’  run  from  Sydney  by 
boat. 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  appointed 
a  Federal  commission  to  examine  into  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  and  ascertain  whether  an  increase  in  wages 
which  would  imply  a  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal  would  be  justified.  Following  the  appointment 
of  the  royal  commission,  the  Federal  Government 
issued  an  order  commandeering  all  the  coal  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  miners  have  received  their 
increase  bv  about  3s.  (72  cents)  per  ton  from  May 
5,  1919. 


Oil  Makes  Slow  Progress. 

Some  of  the  boomers  of  oil  stock  make  quite  a 
point  with  reference  to  certain  office  buildings  hav¬ 
ing  changed  from  coal  to  oil.  Of  course,  that  is 
somewhat  of  a  loss  to  the  coal  man  who  is  out  the 
contract  for  supply  one  or  more  of  the  buildings 
in  question,  but  as  regards  the  coal  trade  of  the 
country  at  large  it  is  less  than  the  proverbial  flea- 
bite. 

No  one  would  undertake  to  disparage  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  oil,  and  its  growing  use  as  fuel  will  have  an 
effect  in  certain  places,  but  in  a  general  way  we 
think  it  can  be  said  that  its  introduction  will  depend 
on  special  circumstances,  just  as  the  introduction  of 
electric  motive  power  on  the  railroads  depends  on 
circumstances.  That  is  something  that  has  been 
freely  discussed  for  the  last  2  years,  but  the  old 
reliable  steam  locomotive  is  still  puffing  away  more 
numerously  than  ever. 


Attend  meeting  at  Alexandria  Bay,  September  11, 
12  and  13. 


Prices  Here  and 


Elsewhere. 


Suggestions  for  Trade  Banquets. 


“Food  is  cheaper  in  New  York  than  in  many  big 
cities.”  Such  is  the  headline  that  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  dailies,  and  it  is  a  feature  that 
must  have  been  noticed  by  many  business  men  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country.  It  is  really  quite  a  singular 
development,  as  heretofore  there  have  been  marked 
differences  in  favor  of  the  smaller  places.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  business  community  throughout  th  coun¬ 
try  has  endeavored  to  get  on  a  New  York  basis, 
and  in  more  than  a  few  instances  has  gone  beyond 
same. 

This  naturally  has  had  its  effect  on  the  cost  of 
production,  for  while  New  York  is  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  city,  the  typical  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  is  located  in  smaller  communities,  where  cost 
of  production  has  generally  been  smaller  than  it 
would  be  here.  Evidently  this  is  a  feature  of  re¬ 
adjustment  to  which  we  will  all  have  to  give  con¬ 
sideration. 


At  Elyria,  Ohio,  W.  A.  Walhead  will  furnish  600 
tons  to  the  county  home  at  $4.25,  and  the  W.  A. 
Murback  Coal  Co.,  400  tons  to  the  Lorain  County 
House  and  jail  at  $5.50  per  ton. 


Our  friend  Joggins  asks  if  it  is  not  time  for  a 
change  in  the  menu  of  trade  dinners.  The  serving 
of  roast  chicken  seems  to  be  inevitable,  he  remarks, 
and  while  that  sounds  well,  particularly  when 
adorned  with  a  fanciful  French  name,  the  chickens 
that  are  utilized  seem  to  be  composed  largely  of 
wings  and  necks,  so  that  there  is  not  much  in  the 
way  of  actual  food. 

By  way  of  variety,  he  asks,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  first-class  Irish  stew  or  even 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,  adding  that  if  such  dishes 
were  served  under  the  condition  of  good  prepara¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  a  large  hotel,  they  would 
surely  constitute  a  more  satisfying  dish  than  the 
chicken  one  has  to  struggle  with,  bearing  in  mind 
one’s  company  manners  and  not  resorting  to  primi¬ 
tive  methods  to  get  a  few  morsels  of  meat  off  the 
bones. 

Some  folks  may  recall  that  even  the  plebeian 
corned  beef  hash  was  made  a  feature  of  by  the 
late  Senator  Hanna,  and  while  in  Washington  it 
was  his  wont  to  invite  fellow  statesmen  to  such  a 
Sunday  morning  repast  prepared  by  a  colored  ex¬ 
pert. 
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Lincoln  Highway  Reaches  Coal  Fields. 

The  Lincoln  Highway,  a  resurrection  as  we  might 
call  it  of  one  of  the  old  stage-coach  roads  across 
Pennsylvania,  touches  the  coal  fields  in  several 
places,  crossing  the  Huntington  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  at  Mount  Dallas  and  reaching  other 
fields  to  the  southward  of  the  Pennsylvania  main 
line  at  points  further  west,  but  as  a  rule  not  closely 
paralleling  any  east  and  west  railroad  lines. 

In  fact,  it  traverses  a  hilly  country,  where  rail¬ 
roads  are  not  very  numerous  considering  how  close¬ 
ly  Pennsylvania  is  interwoven  with  steam  lines. 

There  is  no  steam  transportation  line  in  sight  be¬ 
tween  Fort  Loudon  and  Mount  Dallas,  a  distance  of 
35  miles.  While  the  route  west  through  the  Juniata 
Valley  and  Altoona,  followed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  is  much  longer  than  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
it  affords  easier  grades — though  they  are  stiff  enough 
— and  avoids  one  particularly  -abrupt  ascent. 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  show  tonnages  as  follows : 


Anthracite. 

Month.  U.  S.  Canal.  Can.  Canal.  Total  T9.  Total  T8. 


April  . . 

...  142,864 

142,864 

May  . . . 

...  248,263 

248,263 

166,155 

June  . . 

...  227,200 

227,200 

268,947 

July  ... 

...  344,462 

344,462 

233,764 

Total, 

T9  962,789 

962,879 

668,866 

Total, 

T8  625,911 

42,955 

668,866 

Total, 

T7  956,452 

89,950 

1,046,402 

Total, 

T6  936,448 

47,010 

983,458 

Bituminous. 


Month.  U.  S.  Canal.  Can.  Canal.  Total  T9.  Total  T8. 


April  .  415,824 

May  . 2,213,190 

June  . 2,211,284 

July  . 1,943,115 

Total,  ’19.6,783,413 
Total,  ’18.5,290,430 
Total,  ’17.4,679,416 
Total,  ’16.6,316,079 


.  415,824 

26,548  2,239,738 
55,700  2,266,984 
94,150  2,037,265 
176,398  6,959,811 
446,253  5,736,682 

479,659  5,159,175 
407,080  6,733,159 


88,078 

1,877,973 

1,649,028 

2,121,603 

5,736,682 


Six  Trips  a  Year  for  Oil  Carriers. 

In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Co. 
for  1918  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  world-wide  short¬ 
age  of  fuel,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  oil  can 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  world  in  this  respect  in 
a  limited  sense  only.  The  report  says  coal  produc¬ 
tion  in  England  in  1919  will  be  about  70,000,000  tons 
less  than  it  was  in  1913.  In  France  important  coal 
fields  have  been  destroyed,  and  in  Germany  produc¬ 
tion  is  smaller  because  of  difficulties  with  labor. 

.  Fuel  oil  production  of  the  world  is  about  40,- 
000,000  tons,  as  against  a  coal  shortage  for  1919  of 
more  than  100,000,000  tons.  However,  the  report 
says,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  transporting 
fuel  oil  because  it  is  produced  mainly  in  countries 
far  distant  from  those  requiring  it.  An  oil  tanker 
can  make  only  six  trips  a  year  from  Mexico  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  can  carry  only  7,000  tons  a  trip. 

Despite  heavy'  war  losses,  the  company’s  tank  fleet 
was  increased  slightly,  amounting  to  263,746  tons  at 
present,  against  255,966  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

The  interests  of  the  company  in  Russia  have 
suffered  because  of  the  existing^ condition  in  Baku; 
however,  production  has  been  taken  up  again,  but 
quantities  of  crude  oil  available  there  cannot  be 
transported  at  present.  In  Rumania,  work  has  been 
undertaken  to  repair  the  losses  caused  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  company’s  property. 


Coal  handlers  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  retail  yards  have 
been  holding  individual  strikes  for  higher  wages. 
The  range  has  been  $4  a  day  and  they  are  demanding 
an  increase  of  50  cents  per  hour. 


The  ex-service  man  hates  charity  and  philanthropy 
— Give  Him  What  Is  His — His  Old  Job  or  a  Bet¬ 
ter  One. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


“They  cry  peace,  peace  and  there  is  no 
peace.”  So'  runs  a  fragmentary  bit  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  while  warfare  has  prac¬ 
tically  terminated  save  in  Siberia  (where 
we  note  there  are  still  4,000  of  the  Illinois 
boys)  and  some  other  outlying  sections, 
there  seems  to  be  trouble  enough  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world 
Here  the  Peace  Treaty  is  the  big  subject  ot 
public  attention,  as  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  constitutional  privilege  of  advice  and 
consent,  and  all  the  time,  while  the  affairs 
of  the  world  are  being  regulated  more  or  less 
effectually,  our  own  affairs  suffer  from  the 
belated  efforts  to  handle  the  high  cost  of  living 
problem  and  there  continues  to  be  enacted  the 
vicious  cycle  of  increased  cost,  increased 
wages,  increased  cost  and  yet  more. wages, 
with  the  last  state  of  the  supposed  beneficiary 
a  little  worse  than  the  former  one. 

Incidentally,  the  defects  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  are  becoming  apparent,  and 
while,  after  the  manner  of  the  railroad  fra¬ 
ternity,  remarkable  ingenuity  is  shown  in 
combining  vilification  of  opponents  with  the 
formulation  of  excuses,  the  fact  remains 
that  coal  operators  generally  and  the  public 
at  large  are  not  getting  the  service  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  In  so  meek  a  manner  has 
the  railroad  labor  situation  been  handled 
ever  since  the  Government  weakly  con¬ 
sented  to  the  enactment  of  the  Adamson 
Law,  under  penalty  of  dire  threats,  that 
new  demands  are  presented  with  alarming 
frequency,  the  most  recent  one  not  only 
involving  increased  compensation  for  the 
locomotive  firemen  but  the  installation  ot 
mechanical  appliances  for  stoking  large 
engines  and  otherwise  handling  coal  that 
means  an  enormous  expense. 

We  have  always  considered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  supersize  locomotives .  a  mistake 
for  while  it  is  mechanically  possible  to  build 
and  run  even  larger  engines  than  have  yet 
been  made,  the  fact  remains  that  the  aver¬ 
age  firemen  is  still  the  same  sized  human 
being  which  he  always  has  been  and  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  coal  that  a  man 
can  shovel.  However,  big  engines  have 
come  to  stay.  The  installation  of  stokers 
will  have  to  be  inaugurated  sooner  or  later 
and  as  a  Government  institution  designed  to 
benefit  the  public,  even  though  it  has  failed 
in  manv  ways,  the  Railroad  Administration 
must  exert  itself  strenuously  from  this  time 


on,  for  whether  or  not  high  prices  for  coal 
prevail  next  winter,  and  indeed  whether  or 
not  a  coal  famine  prevails,  depends  on  the 
success  of  the  authorities  in  keeping  up  the 
car  supply  to  the  coal  mines. 

The  difficulties  of  transportation  which  so 
promptly  followed  the  commencement  of 
the  shopmen’s  strike  are  reflected  by  the 
sharp  downward  turn  in  the  estimated  aver¬ 
age  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  per 
working  day  in  the  week  ending  August  9th. 
This  development  sidetracks  our  expectation 
that  the  1917  line  would  soon  be  crossed, 
for,  beginning  with  August  16th,  production 
in  that  year,  and  1918  also,  took  rather  a 
sharp  upward  turn  and  continued  to  rise  for 
several  weeks.  A  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase 
and  it  will  probably  be  a  good  many  weeks 
now  before  we  surpass  the  1917  output  and  a 
little  longer  before  we  pass  1918,  although 
beginning  with  September  27th  the  output 
last  year  started  to  decline  and  dropped 
down  to  a  point  as  low  as  to-day’s  output 
in  the  week  ending  November  15th. 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  demand  and 
moderate  rate  of  production,  bituminous  is 
strong  in  all  sections  and  while  the  sea¬ 
board  markets  seem  to  have.quited  down  a 
little,  this  is  believed  to  be  only  a  breathing 
spell  before  the  beginning  of  a  strenuous  fall 
and  winter  season.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  general  business 
situation  is  surrounded  by  more  uncertain¬ 
ties  than  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  back, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  long  era  of  great  prosperity.  Of 
late  so  much  unrest  has  developed  in  labor 
circles  as  to  give  a  note  of  conservatism  to 
business  comment  and  prediction  as  to  what 
the  immediate  future  has  in  store.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the 
difficulties  will  be  smoothed  over  and  the 
way  will  be  paved  for  business  activity  as 
great  as  we  have  witnessed  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  But  there  will  have  to  be  quite  a 
bit  of  smoothing  over  and  patching  up  in 
the  meantime. 

We  feel  that  the  business  interests  are  to 
blame  for  a  great  deal  of  the  condition 
which  they  have  to  contend  with  at  pi  esent. 
There  has  been  such  an  element  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  certain  quarters  that  little  oi 
no  effort  has  -  been  made  to  conduct  pro¬ 
paganda  on  behalf  of  the  business  interests, 
although  everyone  knows  of  the  zealous 
propaganda  which  has  been  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  labor  interests.  The  press  of 


the  country  in  general  long  ago  found 
was  advantageous  to  cater  to  the  masses 
the  people,  and  only  very  recently  there  v\ 
little  thought  given  to  the  proper  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  business  interests.  Some 
of  the  commercial  heroes  of  years  ago, 
whose  memory  we  are  charged  to  respect, 
had  in  reality  very  little  use  for  the  press  in 
any  form.  If  any  patronage  was  extended  by 
them  it  was  but  meager.  As  the  levites  or 
private  chaplains  attached  to  the  establish- 
merfts  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  days  of 
Macauley  were  supposed  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  souls  of  their  patrons  at  a 
compensation  ranging  from  $50  per  annum 
upwards,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging, 
so  the  journalistic  friends  of  various  cor¬ 
porations  were  supposed  to  look  after  their 
interests  on  a  paltry  basis. 

Association  work  is  poorly  supported  at 
the  present  day  despite  all  that  has  been  said 
in  favor  of  it.  That  was  a  good  point  made 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  recent  reference  to  the 
commercial  hoboes,  the  folks  who  are  steal¬ 
ing  a  ride  on  the  train  of  progress,  either 
not  doing  anything  at  all  or  contributing  so 
little  that  a  comparison  might  be  made  with 
the  adventurer  buying  a  ferry  ticket  at 
Barclay  street  and  expecting  to  rule  on  the 
cars  from  Hoboken  to  Buffalo  because  of 
that  investment.  But  progress  is  being 
made.  There  are  not  as  many  hard-boiled 
customers  as  there  were  in  the  early  days 
but  much  has  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the 
business  interests,  and  trade  associations 
which  are  headed  in  the  right  direction 
should  be  liberally  supported. 

There  has  been  less  heard  of  Government 
intervention  in  the  last  week  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  proposition  will  not  be  re¬ 
vived.  “All  the  intervention  we  want  is 
more  cars,”  is  the  way  one.  man  puts  it. 
“Give  us  the  cars  and  we  will  give  you  the 
coal,”  is  the  slogan  he  suggests,  and  until 
the  forthcoming  miners’  convention  at 
Cleveland,  to  be  followed  by  a  joint  confer- 
ence  at  Buffalo  later  in  September,  gives  us 
something  new  to  think  of,  this  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  keynote  of  the  situation.  The 
labor  situation  is  certainly  precarious  and 
o-reatly  unsettled.  The  forthcoming  meet¬ 
ings  are  looked  to  with  apprehension  but 
comment  is  limited  for  the  time  being  to 
such  brief  remarks  as  “What  will  they  have 
the  nerve  to  ask?” 

The  anthracite  trade  seems  to  be  divided 
into  two  camps ;  those  who  compare  this 
year’s  tonnage  with  1918  and  1917  and  pre¬ 
dict  a  famine,  and  those  who  make  com¬ 
parisons  with  earlier  years  and  draw  more 
favorable  conclusions  as  to  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  winter.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  present  demand  for  domestic  sizes  far 
exceeds  the  supply  and  only  the  action  of 
the  producing  interests  prevents  prices  from 
going  higher. 

The  free-lance  methods  of  some  of  the 
smaller  interests  have  already  provoked  an 
investigation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  be  conducted  with  moie  >air- 
ness  than  some  that  have  been  held  m  the 
past,  which  were  actuated  more  by  political 
motives  than  a  desire  to  get  at  the  facts,  but 
for  all  that,  investigations  are  not  pleasant 
things.  The  mere  matter  of  an  arbitrary 
summons  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  to  give 
testimony  in  a  distant  city  may  upset  very 
important  plans,  particularly  as  when  start¬ 
ing  on  such  a  trip  one  can  never  tell  when 
the  return  will  be  made. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Heavy  Summer  Business  in  Anthracite  Promisss  to  Make  Situation  Less  Acute  During  Fall— 
Bituminous  Market  Quieter,  but  Shippers  Are  Well  Sold  Up  and  Prices  Hold. 

Alining  and  distribution  of  anthracite  is  state  that  their  principal  source  of  worriment 
pi  ocee  mg  srnoot  i  _y  and  at  a  rate  seldom  in  the  possibility  of  their  plants  being  tied  up 
equalled  at  this  time  of  the  year.  As  pointed  by  strikes.  They  have  lost  interest  in  coal  to 
out  in  another  column  the  shipment  of  egg,  some  extent,  and  are  either  out  of  the  market 
stove  and  chestnut  coal  in  the  four  months  or  are  cutting  down  on  their  purchases, 
from  April  1  to  August  1  were  15  per  cent  Another  factor  tending  to  make  buvers  go 
greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  1916,  which  slow  in  providing  for  future  requirements  is 
is  possibly  a  fairer  year  to  use  for  purposes  of  the  hope  of  lower  prices  later  on.  Some  are 
conipanson  t  lan  J  /  or  1918.  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  the  investigation 

1  his  shows  plainly  what  the  shortage  in  two  about  to  be  put  under  way  by  a  Senate"  com- 
oi  those  sizes  is  due  to  an  unseasonably  heavy  mittee  will  be  followed  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
demand,  rather  than  to  any  curtailment  in  the  tration  being  brought  back  to  life  and  max- 
supply  as  compared  with  normal.  As  was  the  imum  prices  reestablished  at  lower  levels  than 

dnrbio  ^T  agn  Ttai  d^a  ers  have  be,en  busy  those  now  prevailing.  Others  are  of  the  belief 
during  July  and  August  delivering  coal  to  cus-  that  prices  may  come  down  of  their  own  ac- 

tomers  who  formerly  had  their  bins  filled  in  cord.  The  Hines  statement,  minimizing-  the 
Sej  ember  or  October.  car  shortage,  has  fostered  this  idea.  It  is" true, 

his  will  naturally  tone  down  the  fall  de-  also,  that  quite  a  large  number  of  consumers 
mand  and  prevent  the  situation  from  becoming  have  already  accumulated  several  months’ 
more  tense  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  stock  and  feel  that  they  are  comfortablv  fixed 
piovided  there  is  no  serious  interruption  to  for  the  time  being- 

shipments.  In  this  connection  it  is  encourag-  But  while  the  spot  market  is  quieter  nrices 

fn?  fh  n°te  !  th<i  ^U,ly  output  was  the  Iar§Tst  have  not  declined  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
oi  the  present  calendar  year,  total  shipments  no  surplus  tonnage  to  speak  of  Contract 

for  trh?r«erXCeed”’g  f  shipments  continue*™  a  heavy  basis,  and  ship 

mark  tor  the  first  time  since  last  October.  pers  who  are  not  heavily  committed  on  con- 

PYi;”  5’he  situation  is  easy  on  everything  tracts  have  enough  transient  orders  on  their 
..  cept  stove  and  egg.  In  order  to  obtain  books,  as  a  rule,  to  tide  them  over  a  short  dull 

o TITS  \  b  dealeTS,  haVC  been  ur-ed  SPeIL  Jt  is  beIievpd  that  the  present  lull  will 
o  take  chestnut  and  pea  coal  in  excess  of  their  be  of  brief  duration,  and  that  soon  after  Labor 

T’  !',ent  ”eeds<  and  most  plants  have  good-sized  Day  things  will  be  booming  again, 
s  ocks  of  those  two  sizes;  to  say  nothing  of  Prices  for  the  best  grades  of  Central  Penn- 
nickwheat  and  smaller.  The  line  trade  is  still  sylvania  coals,  those  classifying  into  Pools  1 

that  fha^siz^^ni11'11161-15  °f  cbeStnUt’  S°  9  a”d  7'  are  bringing  from  $3-25  to  $3.50  on 
tnat  size  is  not  causing  producers  any  spot  sales  for  mine  shipment.  The  market  on 

rouble,  but  the  companies  are  still  stocking  Pool  10  is  from  $3.10  to  $3.25  and  on  Pool  11 

peap  Broken  ,s  m  short  supply.  from  $2.85  to  $3.00.  Tidewater  prices  are 

oljt.r;r.  0  75  cents  ,t0  $L0°  being  fr°m  10  to  25  cents  lower  than  those  prevailing 

W  tS,'t'l:  T'  r,S  °f  th!  ”  thC  r^i0"-  There  is  a  moderate  aLonnt  of 
a  l  rail  territory,  but  the  Manhattan  and  free  coal  in  some  of  the  pools  but  the  accumn 

Brooklyn  dealers  will  seldom  consent  to  pay  lation  has  been  kept  within  bounds  by e  m- 

more  than  50  cents  premium  even  on  straight  bargoes.  Movement  through  the  Sound  con- 

argoes  ot  egg  and  stove.  With  a  Government  tinues  heavy,  the  New  Haven’s  embargo 

ZlTT  Pendmg’,the  few  sma11  shiPpers  which  was  lifted  last  Thursday,  having  caused 
who  have  been  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  so  considerable  tonnage  to  be  diverted  to  the 

to  speak,  are  inclined  to  be  more  cautious  water  route.  .  ai verted  to  the 

about  quoting  extremely  high  prices. 

Demand  for  the  steam  sizes  at  tidewater  Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor, 

shows  little  if  any  picking  up,  but  the  local  Thc  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
market  is  not  being  flooded  and  prices  remain  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
at  about  the  same  levels  as  for  weeks  past.  over  a11  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York 
.  ome  of  the  companies  report  an  improved  de-  harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 

man  01  No.  1  buckwheat  at  all-rail  points,  Week  of  Anthracite  Bituminous 

so  that  less  of  that  size  is  now  being  June  12-18  .  5,884  5  510 

stocked  by  the  producers.  Line  consumers  are  June  19-25  .  6.250  V/89 

also  inclined  to  take  barley  a  little  more  June  26-July  2 .  5,715  5239 

,eey-  Mv  3-9  .  4^889  4,937 

The  Bituminous  Market.  July  10-16  .  6,096  5  060 

Demand  for  bituminous  has  quieted  down  TY .  5,262 

somewhat  this  week,  although  prices  are  hold-  r  i  it  a  ‘  6,001  6.006 

mg  well.  The  let-up  in  buyingl  attributed to  &§!  6'419 

he  uncertainty  whtch  has  been  injected  into  t  ?ust  4  20 .  r'3 o  5S2t 

the  general  business  situation  by  the  labor  un-  g  14-20  .  6’159  5,311 

rest,  and  the  movement  under  way  at  Wash-  _ _ 

mgton  to  force  price  reductions  ’  in  various  ^  , 

commodities,  including  coal.  Dunbar  Coal  &  Clay  Co. 

Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  have  become  The  Dunbar  Coal  &  Clay  Co.  has  been  organized 
™merOUS  fs  t°  have  a  Widely  disturbing  t0  Produce  and  deal  in  coal  and  clay.  Holdings  and 
ect  in  nearly  all  lines  of  industry.  Coil-  officers  are  at  Dunbar,  near  Uniontown  Pa 

sumers  who  were  deeply  concerned  over  the  ,,  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President,' An- 
coal  outlook  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  making  J'  Uark;  of  p,ttsbur8h ;  vice-presidents,  Joseph 

earnest  efforts  to  get  stocked  up  before Trans*  L‘  PNT'  of  Dunhar:  secretary, 

portation  .roubles  became  m„?e  acute.  Zl  Cbari“ 


QUIETER  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Less  Urgency  to  the  Anthracite  Demand — 

Gas  Coals  Score  Further  Advance. 

• 

The  retail  dealers  continue  to  deliver  a  good 
quantity  of  coal,  but  there  is  not  the  snap  to  the 
business  that  has  been  in  evidence  for  most  of  the 
summer.  This  is  only  temporary,  for  with  cool 
weather  not  far  off  there  is  bound  to  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  activity.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  believed 
that  the  dealers  have  sent  out  more  coal  thus  far 
this  year  than  they  actually  realize  and  this  fact 
is  being  impressed  upon  them  when  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  become  overzealous  in  urging  coal  from 
(heir  shippers. 

Despite  the  slackening  of  tension  in  the  retail 
trade,  the  dealers  are  still  extremely  anxious  for 
egg  and  stove,  as  they  have  heavy  tonnages  of  these 
sizes  still  on  their  books  which  they  are  anxious  to 
clear  up,  as  the  delivery  becomes  more  expensive 
with  the  passing  of  each  month  with  the  .increase 
in  the  wholesale  rates.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  the  dealer  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  individual  shippers. 

For  a  few  days  the  local  market  was  fairly  well 
supplied  with  all  sizes  of  coal,  due  to  the  diversion 
of  shipments  on  account  of  the  embargoes  to  New 
England.  W  ith  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  this  has 
again  changed  to  the  point  where  the  yards  are 
bare  of  certain  sizes.  To  make  it  worse  a  religious 
h°lida\  happened  on  hriday  and  as  a  consequence 
most  all  shippers  lost  two  days’  work  and  this  is 
now  being  felt  here  in  greatly  reduced  receipts. 

All  dealers  report  receiving  a  fair  amount  of  new 
business,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  consumers  seem  now  to  have  got¬ 
ten  the  opinion  that  the  coal  situation  has  been 
exaggerated  and  are  once  more  inclined  to  delay 
ordeiing.  At  any  rate,  the  dealers  are  now  very 
careful  about  accepting  orders  at  a  fixed  price. 

Interest  in  September  Anthracite  Prices. 

With  the  month  fast  corning  to  a  close,  much  in¬ 
terest  is^  being  manifested  as  to  what  the  September 
prices  will  be.  Individual  producers  are  being  asked 
by  their  customers  as  to  the  price  schedule  for  next 
month,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  -the  shippers  were 
almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  any  one.  With  the 
producers  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling  that  there  might 
be  a  slackening  of  thc  demand  in  September  and 
for  that  reason  the  independent  operators  are  not  at 
all  certain  whether  to  ask  more  than  the  ordinary 
ten-cent  increase.  At  this  time  it  would  appear  that 
cn  the  scarce  sizes  there  is  certain  to  be  a  little 
more  than  the  usual  advance. 

Steam  coals  have  not  yet  come  into  their  own. 
While  there  is  an  increase  of  interest  shown  by  the 
consumers  to  the  extent  that  buying  has  been  slightly 
increased,  still  it  is  far  from  the  point  where  the 
entire  production  is  taken  up.  Buckwheat  moves 
fairly  well,  hut  all  the  other  sizes  are  very  much 
off. 

In  the  bituminous  market  there  has  been  a  very 
distinct  increase  in  Fairmont  coals,  so  much  so 
that  some  of  the  good  grades  are  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  market.  Altogether  there  was  an  average 
increase  of  30  per  cent,  a  ton  in  Fairmont  grades. 

On  the  other  coals  traded  in  this  market  the" prices 
held  fairly  stationary.  There  continued  to  he  a  fair 
volume  of  coal  turned  in  here  that  ordinarily  would 
have  been  shipped  to  the  East,  but  which  was  di¬ 
verted  on  account  of  rail  troubles.  As  there  is 
something  of  a  clearing  in  the  strike  atmosphere 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  these  coals  should  dis¬ 
play  a  further  price  increase  in  the  next  ten  days. 

Practically  all  the  business  is  now  on  the  spot 
basis,  as  very  few  producers  are  willing  to  enter 
into  contracts  this  late  in  the  season. 

Prices  on  Georges  Creek,  South  Fork,  Clearfield 
and  Somerset  are  about  as  quoted  last  week.  Fair¬ 
mont  lump  was  offered  $3  25(43.35,  mine-run  $3  10 <7i- 
3.25,  slack  $2.55@2.65. 


Walter  Peterson,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coal 
Co.,  Boston,  has  been  a  few  weeks  at  Bretton  Woods 
N.  H. 
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JOHNSTOWN  ENJOYING  BOOM. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Prices  Climb  Higher 
as  Western  Buyers  Appear. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district 
has  experienced  a  strong  buying  movement  on  the 
part  of  both  western  and  eastern  and  New  England 
dealers  and  brokers  during  the  past  week,  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  being  another  climb  in  prices  of  all 
grades  of  fuel. 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo  of  coal  shipments  on 
New  England  roads  Tuesday  opened  up  the  New 
England  market  to  coal  from  this  district  again  and 
no  small  number  of  shipments  are  now  being  booked 
for  New  England  markets.  Representatives  of  New 
England  firms  here  say  that  the  outlook  for  Central 
Pennsylvania  coal  there  is  as  bright  as  it  has  been 
for  several  months. 

The  demand  from  New  \  ork,  Philadelphia  and 
■other  eastern  markets  continues  strong  and  the 
supply  is  far  from  meeting  all  needs.  During  the 
week  representatives  of  western  firms  have  appeared 
here,  their  object  being  to  buy  in  high-grade  low 
volatile  coal  for  domestic  use  in  the  West. 

The  result  of  the  daily  increasing  demands  for 
•coal,  which  are  being  received  from  all  sides,  is 
that  high-grade  fuel  and  even  ordinary  and  medium 
grades,  is  scarce  and  the  buyer  coming  into  the  field 
with  his  pockets  full  of  orders  finds  it  an  extremely 
difficult  proposition  to  fill  even  a  fraction  of  them. 

The  car  supply,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other 
weeks,  was  the  stumbling  block  to  satisfactory  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  week.  The  car  question  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  so  serious  that,  as  one  operator  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  “something  must  be  done." 

Labor  Shortage  Being  Felt  Worse. 

Even  should  the  car  situation  be  remedied,  oper¬ 
ators  sav  that  the  mines  could  not  be  operated  to 
capacity  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  summer,  the  absence  of  large  numoers 
of  foreign  miners  who  have  left  for  their  native 
homes,  and  of  other  miners  who  have  taken  up  other 
industrial  work,  was  felt  but  little  on  account  of 
the  slump  in  the  market.  But  miners  are  now  be¬ 
coming  scarce.  This  week  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labor.  Several  large  coal 
operations  are  advertising  for  some  hundreds  of 
workmen. 

Prices  of  all  grades  of  coal  have  increased  on  an 
average  of  about  25  cents  per  ton  during  the  past 
week.  High-grade  bituminous  from  this  district 
was  quoted  Wednesday  at  from  $3.50  to  $3.75  per 
ton,  with  several  sales  at  figures  near  and  over  the 
$4  mark  reported. 

Medium  grades  are  selling  from  $3.25  up,  and 
ordinary  coal  is  quoted  at  from  $2.90  to  $3.  Inferior 
grades,  which  during  the  sutitmer  could  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  any  price  are  now  quoted  at  from  $2.75 
to  $2.90. 

Coal  men  of  this  district  are  almost  unanimous 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  coal  will  go  much 
higher  here  unless  some  unexpected  development 
happens  to  relieve  the  situation.  They  say  that  pres¬ 
ent  indications  point  to  an  unprecedented  coal  short¬ 
age. 


Association  Officials  to  Meet. 

The  first  meeting  of  presidents  and  active  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  various  national  associations  in  the  coal 
trade  is  being  arranged  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
association  of  national  scope  with  be  represented 
and  that  these  meetings  may  be  continued  at  least 
monthly.  The  possible  benefits  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  trade  and  of  the  public  are  unlimited. 

Cooperation  on  every  point  that  affects  the  in¬ 
terest  of  more  than  merely  the  members  of  a  single 
association  is  really  essential  to  success.  Misun¬ 
derstandings  and  false  steps  may  not  only  be  avoided 
but  contructive  programs  may  be  instituted  and  car¬ 
ried  out  simultaneously  throughout  the  entire  trade 
that  will  not  only  reflect  to  the  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  but  remove  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  which  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  public  criticism  of  the 
coal  trade. 


Healthy  Tone  at  Hampton  Roach. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  one  variety  of  labor 
trouble  after  another,  coming  with  almost  no  inter¬ 
ruption  for  the  last  six  weeks,  the  coal  situation  at 
Hampton  Roads  is  promising.  During  the  first  nine¬ 
teen  days  of  this  month— in  about  half  of  which  there 
were  great  inroads  made  in  the  volume  of  shipments 
at  the  three  local  docks— there  have  been  handled 
more  than  763,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  steam 
coal. 

The  trouble  in  labor  circles  has  now  dwindled  to 
a  mere  shadow,  but  from  a  new  angle  has  come 
trouble  to  offer  handicap  to  coal  companies  operat¬ 
ing  here.  It  is  that  in  which  tug  boat  captains  are 
refusing  to  work  until  they  are  assured  the  docking 
fees  formerly  paid  them  and  which  during  the  war 
were  lumped  with  other  charges  beTore  it  reached 
them.  Now  they  want  the  docking  fee  to  come 
direct  and  they  refuse  to  work  unless  they  see  it 
coming.  This  difficulty  is  regarded  as  a  minor  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  and  it  is  expected  the  end  of  the  week 
will  see  this  difference  smoothed  out.  But  the 
ships  are  being  docked  and  bunkered  and  loaded  and 
beth  the  coastwise  and  foreign  trade  is  being  cared 
for. 

Foreign  orders  are  reported  on  the  up-grade  and 
New  England  business  holds  its  volume.  „  The  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  recently  turned  back  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  owners  has  taken  up  the  slack  that  existed  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  tonnage  out  of  Norfolk  and  New¬ 
port  News  during  the  coming  months  is  due  for 
continued  growth. 

Shipments  of  coal,  including  coal  for  the  bunk- 
•  ers  during  August  have  so  far  totaled  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  and  the  month  will 
stand  above  the  recent  big  months. 

Dumpings  at  the  piers  of  the  three  railroads  ter¬ 
minating  here  up  to  midnight  of  August  19  total : 
C.  &  O.  at  Newport  News — 181,238  tons.  N.  &  W. 
at  Lamberts  Point — 322,137  tons.  Virginian  at 
Sewalls  Point — 259,974  tons. 


Connellsville  Coke  Trade. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  showed 
a  gain  of  about  15,000  tons  last  week  and  this  week 
the  market  is  much  stronger.  Of  trade  conditions 
the  Connellsville  Courier  says : 

“The  past  week  has  furnished  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  sensitive  the  Connellsville  coke  mar¬ 
kets  is  to  any  lack  of  balance,  even  of  the  smallest 
proportions,  between  demand  and  supply.  For  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  there  was  a  weak  and  unsettled  market 
merely  because  there  were  a  few  hundred  carloads 
of  coke  on  track  with  nowhere  to  go.  In  the  past 
week  there  has  been  an  advance  of  over  50  cents  a 
ton  because  about  half  a  dozen  furnace  interests 
bought  prompt  coke. 

“The  buyers  were  chiefly  interests  that  ordinarily 
take  care  of  their  requirements  themselves,  through 
having  ovens,  but  from  one  cause  or  another  they 
found  themselves  short  of  coke,  and  fell  back  on 
the  Connellsville  region.  There  was  one  large  buyer 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  the  Chicago 
district,  while  there  were  two  in  Buffalo  territory. 

“Within  two  or  three  days  all  the  $4  and  cheaper 
coke  was  absorbed  and  then  the  market  started 
advancing,  until  this  week  some  coke  has  brought 
$4.50  and  on  some  transactions  $4.75  has  been 
realized. 

“Foundry,  coke  has  continued  its  advance,  now  in 
uninterrupted  progress  for  more  than  two  months. 
Practically  all  prices  below  $5.50  for  spot  or  prompt 
foundry  coke  have  disappeared,  and  even  that  price 
can  be  done  only  on  ordinary  brands." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  was  one 
of  the  43  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  upon  whom  war 
medals  were  conferred  in  City  Hall  Park  last 
Thursday.  He  was  decorated  with  the-  insignia  of 
an  officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  Colonel 
Williams,  who  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Williams 
&  Peters,  No.  1  Broadway,  spent  about  two  years 
in  France.  Colonel  James  A.  McCrea,  son  of  a 
former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
more  recently  General  Superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  was  similarly  honored. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAI  L 


Northwestern  Trade  Most  Concerned  Over 
Shortage  of  Anthracite  Receipts. 

Labor  troubles  continue  to  hamper  the  movement 
of  coal  from  the  docks  to  the  interior,  and  to  make 
the  prospect  for  fall  harder  than  ever.  The  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  mines  in  Illinois  has  worked  the  same 
on  supplies  from  that  direction.  But  the  big  trouble 
for  the  Northwest  is  on  the  matter  of  anthracite 
deliveries.  The  receipts  have  not  been  at  all  free, 
and  there  is  a  serious  threat  of  a  shortage  unless 
the  mild  winter  of  last  season  be  repeated.  With 
a  normal  winter  there  will  be  need  of  more  hard 
coal  than  last  winter,  but  prospects  are  for  less. 

There  remains  but  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember  for  navigation.  Much  can  be  done  during 
those  months,  in  an  emergency,  as  several  past 
seasons  have  demonstrated.  But  it  is  a  serious 
question  b^w  long  producers  and  transportation 
companies  will  allow  the  Northwest  to  have  an  an¬ 
nual  emergency  without  registering  a  strenuous  ob¬ 
jection.  The  big  argument  for  the  Northwest  to 
have  its  coal  is  that  the  transportation  may  be  done 
via  the  lakes,  at  a  time  when  other  districts  are 
not  in  the  market.  This  argument  is  continued  to 
show  that  it  equalizes  the  production,  gives  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  quiet  time,  furnishes  a  return  cargo 
for  the  boats  which  go  down  laden  with  iron  ore, 
affords  a  balanced  transportation  scheme,  and  in 
general  is  the  perfect  arrangement. 

All  this  is  fine,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  logic 
expended  for  this  section.  But  where  does  it  apply 
if  year  after  year,  the  volume  of  coal  to  be  moved 
is  crowded  into  the  fall  months  when  there  is  a  big 
demand  from  the  territory  closer  to  the  mines? 

The  stock  of  soft  coal  on  the  docks  promises  to 
be  ample  for  all  purposes.  It  is  quite  within  the 
possibilities  that  a  portion  of  it  will  have  to  be 
used  by  consumers  who  prefer  hard  coal,  but  can 
use  the  soft.  This  will  depend  upon  the  way  the 
tonnage  of  hard  coal  runs  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  unless  there  be  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tonnage  of  hard  coal,  the  stocks  will 
be  inadequate  for  the  winter,  and  substitutes  must 
be  used.  The  new  pipeless  furnaces  which  are  being 
installed  freely  in  houses  of  recent  construction  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  use  lignite  coal  from  the 
Dakotas,  as  well  as  hard  coal.  Should  this  prove 
practicable  and  satisfactory,  it  will  open  up  a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  is  likely  to  have  considerable  bearing, 
for  it  can  be  sold  at  around  half  the  cost  of  hard 
coal. 

All  prices  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal,  at  retail, 
are  firm,  and  advances  are  threatened.  The  market 
is  clearing  steadily  of  screenings,  which  were  the 
weak  phase  of  the  market.  « 


Wants  Daily  Car  Reports. 

Pursuant  to  a  request  from  Director  General 
Hines  that  the  National  Coal  .Association  report  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  relative  to  car  shortage, 
the  Secretary  of  each  of  the  local  Associations  hav¬ 
ing  membership  m  the  National  Coal  Association, 
has  been  asked  by  President  T  aylor  to  wire  the 
National  Coal  Association  each  day  there  is  any  car 
shortage,  setting  forth  in  the  telegrams  certain  spe¬ 
cific  information  which  has  been  requested. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
that  all  coal  operators  in  territories  where  there  is 
a  car  shortage  shall  make  daily  reports  to  their 
Secretaries  by  mail,  telegraph  or  telephone  and  that 
these  reports  shall  be  consolidated  and  wired  to  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  accordance  with  a  pre¬ 
scribed  formula. 


The  Grafton  Coal  Operators'  Association  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  West  Virginia  Freeport 
Coal  Operators’  Association.  Headquarters  are  at 
Kingw'ood,  W.  Va.,  and  officers  are:  J.  B.  Hanford, 
of  the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  president ;  Thomas 
Murphy,  of  the  Gorman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  vice- 
president.  and  A.  T.  Carnahan,  of  the  Deaker  Hill 
Coal  Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 
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FULL  STRENGTH  AT  CHICAGO. 


Free  Coal  Taken  Up  Quickly — Retail  Prices 
Move  Up. 

The  big  feature  of  the  work  in  this  market  aside 
from  labor  troubles  is  the  advance  in  retail  prices 
of  50  cents  a  ton  on  bituminous  coal  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  18th  inst.  The  Consumers’  Co.  led 
the  price-raising  movement  and  Richards  &  Sons 
and  others  followed.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  advance  will  become  general  by  the  end  of  the 
week  or  by  September  1  at  farthest. 

Fred  W.  Upham,  president  of  the  Consumers’  Co., 
has  stated  that  the  advance  was  warranted  by  the 
shortage  in  output  due  to  backward  buying  early 
in  the  season,  and  that  alone.  “But,”  continued  he, 
“put  on  top  of  that  the  shortage  due  to  recent 
miners’  strikes  in  Illinois  and  the  car  shortage  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  practically  all  of  the  other  fields, 
it  becomes  a  defensive  necessity  for  all  wholesalers 
and  retailers  to  mark  up  selling  figures.” 

Briefly  stated,  the  market  in  a  wholesale  way  is 
active  to  the  limit  of  supply,  which  is  short.  Free 
coal  coming  in  is  gobbled  up  quickly.  Screenings 
are  holding  their  own  and  nut  and  egg  sizes  are 
scarce.  The  contract  movement  is  as  large  as  rail¬ 
road  conditions  will  permit.  The  market,  however,  is 
quiet  as  compared  with  last  week  when  prices  in 
spots  went  wild  and  Hocking  sold  in  some  instances 
at  $3.75,  or  an  advance  of  $1.10  within  the  week. 

Illinois  Sales  Total  Enlarged. 

The  features  of  the  field  reports  on  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana  and  Western  Kentucky  territory,  as  recorded 
in  actual  sales,  are  large  contract  activity  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  product,  sales  of  locomotive  fuel  to  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  and  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroads,  labor  strike 
embargoes  on  production  in  the  5th  and  9th  district 
of  Illinois,  decreases  in  sales  in  all  the  Indiana  pro- 
ducing  district  and  railroad  tonnage  purchases  by 
Southern  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  mines. 

For  the  week  under  review  total  sales  for  the  com¬ 
bined  territory  mentioned '  are  14,029  cars,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  week  of  148  cars.  Some 
important  sales  were  made  by  mines  in  the  strike¬ 
bound  regions. 

A  New  Tonnage  Day  Record. 

Franklin  and  Saline  counties  (Ill.)  report  a  sales 
tonnage  of  6,046  cars,  which  is  1,714  cars  over  the 
■former  week  and  have  made  a  new  high  record  of 
1,615  cars  for  a  single  day.  The  high  record  price 
for  prepared  sizes  of  $3.20  is  maintained,  the  figures 
ranging  down  to  $2.30  (jobber.)  Mine  run  sold  at 
$2.45  down  to  $2.30  (jobber),  and  1)4  and  l)4-inch 
screenings  brought  $2.10. 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  counties 
did  an  increased  business,  with  $3.10  as  their  top 
price  for  prepared  sizes.  Mine  run  sold  at  $2.35  to 
$2.45  and  screenings  at  $1.50  to  $2.25  (jobber). 

Northern  Illinois  has  been  hit  by  the  strike  bug, 
one  of  the  Spring  Valley  mines  being  closed.  A 
fair  business  is  doing  at  $3.20  (jobber)  to  $3.50  for 
prepared  sizes,  $3.25  for  light  mine  run,  screenings 
$1.38  (jobber)  to  $2.17,  and  washed  screenings  $2.75. 

Other  Illinois  prices  are:  Peoria-Fulton :  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes  $2.65  to  $2.95,  mine  run  $2.45,  screenings 
$2.00  to  $2.25,  4-inch  screenings  $2.45,  Mercer 
County— Prepared  sizes  $2.75  to  $3.00,  mine  run 
$3.00,  screenings  $2.75  to  $3.00,  5th  and  9th  District, 
group  1— Prepared  sizes  $2.00  to  $2.75  (jobber), 
mine  run  light  $2.25  (jobber)  to  $2.35,  screenings 
$1.25  (jobber)  to  $2.25.  Group  2 — Prepared  sizes 
$2.35  to  $2.80,  mine  run  $2.25  to  $2.70  (jobber), 
screenings  light  $1.50  to  $2.10  (jobber). 

Indiana  Prices  Hold  Up. 

Indiana  prices  hold  up  well  under  decreased  buy¬ 
ing  and  price  changes  for  the  week  are  unimportant. 
The  current  selling  basis  is:  Fourth  Vein  North- 
Prepared  sizes  $2.40  to  $3.25,  mine  run  $2.25  to 
$2.60,  screenings  ,  $1.35  (jobber)  to  $2.05.  Fourth 
Vein  South— Prepared  sizes  $2.30  to  $3.00,  mine 
run  $2.00  to  $2.50,  screenings  $1.45  (jobber)  to  $2.05. 
3rd.  5th,  6th  and  7th  Veins  South — Prepared  sizes 
$2.20  to  $2.90,  mine  run  $1.65  (jobber)  to  $1.95, 


screenings  $1.25  (jobber)  to  $1.95.  Knox  County — 
Prepared  sizes  $2.40  to  $3.45,  mine  run  $2.20,  screen¬ 
ings  $1.30  to  $2.00,  railroad  prepared  sizes  $2.40  for 
Indiana  shipment.  Southern — Prepared  sizes  $2.13 
to  $2.90,  mine  run  $1.75  to  $2.35,  screenings  $1.40 
(jobber)  to  $2.17,  washed  screenings  $2.30  part  of 
railroad  use. 

Western  Kentucky  and  Smokeless. 

Western  Kentucky  screenings  have  sold  at  from 
60c.  to  $2.05,  part  of  the  tonnage  going  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Mine  run  sales  were  at  $1.70  to  $2.35  and  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  at  $1.90  to  $2.75. 

The  range  of  prices  obtained  for  smokeless  coal 
shipped  in  during  the  past  week  is  $3.50  to  $5.50  for 
prepared  sizes,  $2.75  to  $4.00  for  mine  run,  and  $2.10 
to  $2.50  for  slack  and  screenings.  There  is  but  a 
relatively  small  tonnage  coming  through,  and  this 
has  increased  the  pressure  of  demand  for  hard 
coal. 

Hard  Coal  Situation  Not  Encouraging. 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  not  encouraging.  “Not 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  current  demand  is  being 
met  by  dealers,”  said  one  authority.  "As  fast  as  the 
product  arrives  its  delivery  to  consumers  for  storage 
against  next  winter’s  requirements  is  made.  But 
dealers  and  consumers  are  becoming  more  nervous 
over  the  outlook  as  the  season  advances.” 


STRENGTH  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Better  Car  Supply  Aids  Producers  in  Getting 
Out  Increased  Tonnage. 

_  There  is  a  vast  improvement  in  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Miners  continue 
to  work  regularly,  production  is  materially  in¬ 
creasing  and  the  railroad  car  supply  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  three  months. 
Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Director  General 
Hines  in  connection  with  the  Senate  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  car  shortage,  the  improved  car  supply 
which  is  now  becoming  apparent  is  responsible 
for  lower  coal  prices. 

All  the  run-of-mine  coal  produced  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  during  the  past  fortnight  has  sold 
between  $2.25  and  $2.50;  three-quarter  lump  from 
$2.60  to  $2.80  and  one  and  a  quarter  lump  from 
$2.90  to  $3.  Slack  is  selling  under  $2.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  keep 
coal  under  $3  and  say  they  are  succeeding.  Op¬ 
erators,  it.  can  be  said,  are  discouraging  fancy 
price  offerings  on  the  part  of  big  consumers  who 
are  demanding  quick  deliveries.  They  are  sup¬ 
plying  their  needs  as  fast  as  they  can  at  normal 
prices. 

One  large  operator  rejected  an  offer  of  $2.65 
for  a  big  tonnage  of  run  of  mine  for  immediate 
deli'  ery.  The  coal  was  delivered  before  the  time 
stipulated  by  the  consumer  and  the  bill  called 
for  $2.50  a  ton.  This  serves  as  an  illustration  of 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  avoid  the 

fancy  prices  referred  to  by  certain  investiga¬ 
tors  of  the  coal  situation. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
coal  from  the  industrial  consumers  generally  this 
week,  and  domestic  consumers  also  are  coming 
into  the  market  more  freely.  Should  the  steel 
industry  suspend  operations  in  the  event  of  an 
organized  demand  for  big  wage  increases,  as  it 
threatens  to  do,  the  impending  coal  famine  is 
sure  to  be  avoided,  operators  declare. 

The  steel  industry,  even  considering  its  own 
production  of  coal,  is  the  most  active  ponsumer 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  market  caters  to.  Such  a 
shut-down  as  contemplated  by  the  steel  industry 
would  mean  a  greater  supply  of  coal  for  other 
consumers,  and  the  domestic  supply  would  be 
greatly  improved. 

There  were  no  suspensions  of  operations  in 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  field  owing  to  car  shortage 
this  week.  Last  week,  while  the  car  supply  was 
better  than  it  had  been  for  some  time,  some  mines 
were  compelled  to  shut  down  two  and  three  days. 
While  the  car  supply  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
operators  are  well  satisfied  with  the  steady  im¬ 
provement. 


Following  a  conference  with  local  officials  of 
the  big  coal-carrying  railroads  Monday,  the  op¬ 
erators  are  very  optimistic.  They  were  given  the 
assurance  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  car  supply  until  it  has  reached  100 
per  cent.  Many  of  the  railroads  are  rapidly  re¬ 
pairing  old  coal  cars  and  buying  new  ones,  it  is 
reported. 


OVERSOLD  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Producers  Helpless  as  Railroad  Problem 
Looms  Up. 

That  the  ten  days  shutdown  in  mining  operations 
in  the  Cincinnati  district  and  the  restricted  market¬ 
ing  which  still  subsists  from  embargoes  due  to  the 
railroad  strikes  put  a  very  keen  edge  on  demand 
need  scarcely  be  told.  The  present  situation  is 
chiefly  a  scramble  for  . stock,  which,  for  the  present, 
is  a  long  ways  from  being  satisfied.  Orders  are  easy, 
the  price  is  satisfactory  and  contracts  may  be  had 
for  the  asking,  but  delivery  conditions  check  pro¬ 
duction  and  put  a  mandatory  ban  on  selling  opera¬ 
tions.  There  is  plenty  of  coal  at  the  mines,  but  a 
very  serious  shortage  of  it  at  the  point  of  demand 
and  consumption. 

Coal  men  do  not  expect  to  see  the  transportation 
troubles  incident  to  the  strikes  of  shopmen  and  the 
consequent  paralvzation  of  traffic  cleared  up  before 
September.  All  the  railroad  embargoes  were  off  by 
Monday  of  this  week'.  Several  of  them,  indeed,  were 
lifted  last  week  following  the  return  of  the  strikers 
to  their  shops,  but  the  car  shortage  resulting  from 
two  weeks  of  shop  idleness  will  continue  to  interfere 
against  normal,  conditions  of  traffic  for  some  time 
to  come.  Operators  say  the  trouble  has  become 
chronic  and  is  practically  hopeless  under  present 
railroad  control.  They  feel  keenly  and  comment 
bitterly  on  the  negligence  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  while  the  opportunity  for  sucn  preparation 
was  good. 

Car  Shortage  the  Drawback. 

There  is  at  this  time  pretty  general  agreement  on 
the  proposition  that  the  mining  capacity,  with  all 
the  alleged  shortage  of  labor,  is  equal  to  the  demand 
and  that  the  problem  of  distribution  is  the  single 
hampering  condition  to  a  tremendous  coal  trade, 
accentuated  by  a  foreign  call  such  as  has  never  been 
known  before.  A  prominent  operator,  discussing 
current  conditions,  says  today  that,  while  there  is 
now  and  always  will  be  more  or  less  trouble  with 
labor,  producers  would  feel  competent  to  cope  with 
that  if  delivery  conditions  could  be  relied  on  for  a 
reasonable  stability. 

All  varieties  of  coal  are  in  urgent  demand  in  the 
Cincinnati  market.  Practically  every  big  producing 
concern  is  oversold,  not  merely  on  domestic  sizes, 
but  on  mine-run  and  slack  as  well.  The  notable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  market  is  the  very  marked  development 
of  steam  demand.  This  has  stiffened  the  price  of 
mine  run  and  nut  and  slack  in  spot  bituminous  trans¬ 
actions  so  that  sales  during  the  past  week  for  the 
former  have  ranged  between  $2.65  and  $2.90,  and  for 
the  latter  have  run  strong  at  from.  $2.25  to  $2.40.  In 
the  best  block,  domestic  sizes,  when  obtainable  at 
any  price,  have  brought  from  $4  to  $4.50.  These 
prices  of  course  have  covered  transactions  limited 
in  number  and  volume  by  the  railroad  tie-up,  but 
they  would  have  held  on  a  very  much  larger  op¬ 
portunity  for  business. 

Smokeless  producers  of  this  district  who  are  al¬ 
most  hopelessly  in  arrears  in  filling  contracts,  in  part 
because  of  the  large  Government  demands  on  their 
production  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  are  now  operat¬ 
ing  on  approximately  a  50  per  cent  basis.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  car  shortage,  there  is  said  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  mine  striking — that  is,  striking  on  the  part 
of  the  men  employed  in  a  single  mine  or  a  group 
of  mines,  for  some  trivial  local  condition. 

A  condition  that  is  bound  to  make  for  better  sup¬ 
plies  from  Cincinnati  territory  for  the  industrial 
sections  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  is  to  be 
found  in  an  embargo  just  placed  on  southern  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal.  This  is  made  stronger  by  the  con- 
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dcmnation  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  bridge  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  over  which  very  numerous  coal  shipments 
have  found  their  natural  route  to  the  field  of  most 
active  fuel  demand  in  Dixie.  Just  how  long  this 
embargo  will  continue  is  a  question  at  this  time 
more  interesting  to  the  South  than  to  the  Cincinnati 
producers,  who  are  not  worried  about  opportunities 
to  sell  the  coal  they  can  produce  and  deliver. 

Cincinnati  retailers  are  working  their  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  limit  in  the  effort  to  supply  the  demands 
of  local  domestic  consumers.  Their  reserves  are 
pretty  well  cleared  out  and  new  stock,  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  is  coming  slowly  and  unreliably.  An 
improved  steam  demand  for  smaller  manufacturing 
plants  is  keeping  them  guessing. 

Lake  shipments  were  considerably  checked  for  the 
week  from  this  territory,  though  the  demand  was 
well  maintained.  Tidewater  call,  though  increas¬ 
ingly  urgent  upon  bituminous  producers,  found  a 
greatly  reduced  response. 

Prices  in  the  bituminous  districts  stiffened  visibly 
on  average  transactions  reported  to  the  Central  Coal 
Association.  In  prepared  sizes  Kanawha  realized 
an'  average  of  $3.37;  Logan,  $3.50;  Williamson, 
$3.76;  Harlan,  $4.48;  Hazard,  $4.35  and  Appalachian, 
$3.95.  In  mine-run  the  average  for  Kanawha  was 
$2.36;  Logan,  $2.50;  Williamson,  $2.63;  Harlan, 
$2.56;  Hazard,  $2.42;  Appalachian,  $2.75.  In  nut  and 
slack,  the  average  for  Kanawha  was  $2.02;  Logan, 
$1.98;  Williamson,  $2.20;  Harlan,  $2.18;  Hazard, 
$2  04,  and  Aopalachian,  $2.68.  The  showing  on  purely 
spot  sales  would  largely  increase  the  figures  which 
‘are  modified  by  early  contract  rates. 


BUFFALO  BUYERS  SLOW. 


Shippers  Complain  That  Volume  of  Business 
Is  Small  and  Prices  Too  High. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to 
the  jobbers  in  this  market,  as  regards  volume  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Pittsburgh  market.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  Pittsburgh  is  in  advance  of  us,  but  the 
lead  was  seldom  as  much  as  it  is  now.  Most  of 
the  jobbers  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  contracts 
they  have  with  the  mines  they  could  not  do  busi¬ 
ness  at  all,  for  Pittsburgh  is  asking  more  for  coal 
than  Buffalo  jobbers  can  sell  it  for.  Just  why  this 
is  so  is  hard  to  say,  for  there  are  no  other  sources 
of  supply  competing  with  the  regular  Allegheny  Val¬ 
ley  and  Pittsburgh  regions,  with  the  Ohio  districts 
closely  adjacent,  unless  it  may  be  that  Clearfield 
coal  comes  into  the  eastern  trade. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  consumer  is  not  eager 
to  buy  at  any  price.  A  leading  jobber  reports  that 
last  week  he  sent  out  several  hundred  circulars  to 
consumers,  but  received  so  few  orders  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  the  while  to  make  the  effort.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  price.  As  a  rule  the  trade  here  does 
not  want  to  see  prices  go  any  higher  now.  With  a 
good  volume  of  business,  profits  would  be  fair.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  this  connection  it  is  the  idea  that  the  car 
supply  or  some  'other  outside  influence  should  reg¬ 
ulate  the  prices.  Nobody  wants  to  see  the  govern¬ 
ment  resume  control  of  the  trade.  It  is  pretty  well 
agreed  that  it  would  take  only  a  small  advance  in 
bituminous  prices  to  cause  the  Government  to  take 
hold  again.  There  is  a  feeling  here  and  there  that 
if  it  should  do  this  it  would  not  relax  its  hold  right 
away  and  maybe  not  at  all. 

So  the  effort  is  to  hold  the  market  much  as  it  is. 
When  consumption  runs  up  or  the  cars  run  down, 
prices  will  stiffen  and  the  figures  that  Pittsburgh 
is  asking  will  be  warranted  in  this  market,  but  hard¬ 
ly  before  that  time.  Meanwhile  it  is  thought  best 
to  go  forward  with  caution,  lest  a  condition  worse 
than  the  present  follow.  Car  supply  is  poor  and 
is  still  running  down.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  about 
35  per  cent  of  normal.  Jobbers  are  saying  that 
they  are  afraid  to  accept  orders  unless  they  are  sure 
the  coal  is  on  the  way.  They  are  stiff  quoting  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley  at  $4.55,  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  at 
$4.80,  same  three-quarter  at  $4.65,  mine-run  at  $4.20. 
and  slack  at  $3.80,  with  Youghiogheny  gas  coal 
commanding  figures  somewhat  higher  than  the  others. 


The  prices  quoted  are  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  supply  ran  down  considerably  this 
week.  The  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  which  occurs 
on  August  15,  kept  the  miners  idle  that  day  and 
they  did  only  part  of  a  day's  work  next  day.  The 
local  distribution  is  better  than  it  was,  but  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  which  will  continue  heavy 
right  along  till  spring,  probably.  The  upper-lake 
strike  is  in  process  of  settlement,  but  still  retards 
business  somewhat. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  only  107,000 
tons,  of  which  34,900  tons  cleared  for  Milwaukee, 
32,400  tons  for  Chicago,  10,000  tons  for  Green  Bay, 
9,200  tons  for  Fort  William,  7,600  tons  for  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  6,000  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  3,000  tons  for 
Racine,  2,800  tons  for  Sault,  1,100  tons  for  Kenosha. 

.Freight  rates  remain  unchanged. 


PRICES  UP  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Export  and  Bunker  Demand  Cause  Tension 
in  Local  Market. 

With  a  whopping  line  of  demand  for  export  coal 
and  the  increased  movement  of  fuel  from  mines  to 
tide  readily  absorbed  by  lbcal,  bunker  and  foreign 
cargo  calls,  prices  stiffened  during  the  week.  Every 
branch  of  the  soft  coal  trade  seems  to  realize  that 
the  present  basis  of  sales  would  probably  not  be 
warranted  by  the  strictly  domestic  business  coming 
to  hand  and  that  the  standards  of  sale  as  set  in 
excess  of  the  old  war-time  maximums  may  lead  to 
government  control  in  some  form,  but  the  market 
seems  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  element  to 
control.  Many  operators  are  for  the  moment  trying 
to  make  up  for  the  dull  period  following  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice,  and  it  is  hardly  human  nature 
to  expect  any  producer  to  hold  his  sale  prices  far 
below  those  of  his  neighbors  merely  in  an  endeavor 
to  set  a  moderate  priced  market. 

At  the  outset  of  the  present  week  there  were  sales 
here  of  best  steam  coals  to  the  trade  mine  basis  arouna 
$3.30  to  $3.40,  while  at  present  the  majority  of  quo¬ 
tations  or  closing  are  reported  at  from  $3.50  to  $3.75. 
Medium  class  fuels  are  now  commanding  all  the  way 
from  $2.75  to  $2.95,  while  Pool  44,  which  started  the 
week  around  $2.50  is  now  running  about  $2.65. 

Gas  Coal  Gaining. 

On  gas  coals  the  tendency  to  gain  strength  has 
been  remarkable  in  the  past  two  weeks,  and  from 
a  position  of  distinct  weakness,  especially  as  to 
run-of-mine,  the  market  has  moved  up  close  to  the 
steam  conditions. 

Three-quarter  Fairmont  low  sulphur  is  calling  for 
from  $3.50  to  $3.60,  with  more  asked  in  some  cases ; 
medium  sulphur  is  demanding  from  $2.75  to  $2.95, 
and  run-of-mine  is  worth  $2.50  to  $2.65.  The 
Youghiogheny  and  Westmoreland  coals  are  selling 
around  $3.50  to  $3.65. 

The  great  demand,  as  stated,  has  to  do  with  ex¬ 
port  coals  and  for  steam  coals  used  for  bunker 
purposes,  a  big  spurt  being  taken  in  the  latter 
through  an  order  of  the  Shipping  Board  requiring 
American  ships  to  take  more  coal  in  bunkers  than 
they  need  in  order  to  create  a  reserve  on  the  other 
side  .for  the  coming  grain  trade.  At  the  present 
moment  the  export  movement  is  regulated  by  the 
number  of  allocations  of  vessels  to  the  port  for  the 
coal  trade  and  the  ability  of  mines  to'  get  cargo  coal 
and  bunker  fuel  to  the  piers  promptly. 

The  retail  anthracite  trade  here  is  traveling  along 
in  rather  monotonous  fashion.  On  the  one  hand  the 
dealers,  now  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  come 
near  the  end  of  their  spring  and  summer  order  de¬ 
liveries,  are  not  crowding  in  to  take  independent 
coal  that  is  offered  at  premiums  generally  at  75 
cents  or  more,  and  in  some  cases  reported  as  high 
as  $1.25  to  $1.50,  although  there  are  probably  few 
to  take  coal  here  at  such  a  price.  The  run  of  com¬ 
pany  coal  is  a  little  better,  although  not  as  good  as 
many  would  desire.  On  the  other  hand  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  now  coming  forward  but  slowly.  The 
group  that  seeks  protection  ahead  has  practically 
all  been  heard  from  and  the  others  are  not  ready  to 
ccme  forward  until  cool  or  cold  weather  is  upon 
them. 


FAIRMONT  PRICES  ADVANCE. 


Picking  Up  in  Demand  Is  Quickly  Reflected 
in  Higher  Quotations. 

Advances  in  coal  prices  during  the  past  week 
have  been  rapid  in  the  Fairmont  field.  There  is 
an  increased  demand  for  Fairmont  in  all  grades  of 
coal.  Scarcity  of  cars  early  in  the  month  interfered 
with  production,  which  was  almost  shattered  at 
times. 

Mine-run  is  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.30;  prepared 
sizes,  at  $2.85  to  $3 ;  slack,  $2.25.  This  is  a  raise 
of  15  cents  a  ton  on  mine-run  over  the  previous 
week ;  10  to  25  cents  on  prepared  sizes  and  35  cents 
a  ton  on  slack.  Export  business  is  heavy  and  the 
region  is  getting  its  full  share  of  foreign  business. 

Unconsigned  cars  said  adieu  to  the  region  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  Production  showed  a  spurt 
last  week  because  the  car  supply  was  a  big  im¬ 
provement  over  the  previous  week.  The  Fairmont 
region  last  week  loaded  6,360  cars  of  coal  and  coke. 
Actual  coal  production  was  6,333  cars  of  coal,  or 
316,650  tons.  Twenty-seven  cars  of  coke  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

On  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  last  week 
there  were  5,398  cars  of  coal  and  27  cars  of  coke 
loaded — or  a  total  loading  for  the  week  of  5,425 
cars  of  coal  and  coke.  On  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
way  there  were  935  cars  of  coal  loaded.  Last  week 
there  were  648  more  cars  of  coal  and  coke  loaded 
than  the  previous  week.  The  increased  loading  was 
on  the  B.  &  O.,  which  had  798  more  cars  loaded 
on  its  line  than  during  the  previous  week.  The  load¬ 
ing  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  was  150  cars  short 
of  that  which  took  place  on  that  road  the  week  end¬ 
ing  August  9. 

Heavy  Loading. 

Last  week’s  coal  production  was  32,700  tons  heavier 
than  the  week  ending  August  9.  The  production  on 
the  B.  &  O.  was  the  heaviest  week  since  that  ending 
July  12,  the  highest  of  the  year,  when  303,500  tons 
of  coal  were  produced. 

Improved  car  supply  last  week  helped  matters, 
and  as  a  result  the  strong  production  followed. 
There  was  no  full  run  save  Monday,  but  that 
supply  carried  over  until  Tuesday.  Car  shortage 
began  on  Wednesday  and  continued  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  During  the  week  there  were  104  oper¬ 
ations  chalked  up  as  idle  at  times.  The  car  supply, 
while  not  ideal,  was  a  big  improvement  over  the 
previous  week.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
week  there  were  2,091  cars  on  the  B.  &  O.,  which 
starts  the  week  off  well,  the  western  supply  from 
Parkersburg  being  especially  free.  The  Mononga¬ 
hela,  which  had  a  ragged  car  supply  last  week,  had 
a  100  per  cent  run  Monday,  with  a  100  per  cent  in 
sight  for  Tuesday, 

Coal  loaded  east  last  week  increased  almost  1,000 
loads  over  the  previous  week,  while  western  load¬ 
ing  increased  456  loads.  The  biggest  pick-up  in 
business  is  the  export  trade  to  Curtis  Bay,  which 
last  week  totaled  1,067  cars,  almost  twice  the  weekly 
loading  when  the  strikes  were  on.  Lake  business 
has  dwindled,  no  doubt  due  to  the  labor  trouble  on 
the  coal  docks  of  the  upper  lakes. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  last  week  totaled  1,303 
carloads  or  five  carloads  less  than  the  previous  week. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  received  ship¬ 
ments  heavy  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  they 
were  shaded  down  as  the  week  wore  on.  P.  &  R., 
C.  of  J.,  Lehigh  Valley  and  Cumberland  Valley  had 
their  shipments  shaded  considerably  during  the  week. 

B.  &  O.  totals  for  last  week  off  the  Monongah 
division  were  as  follows :  Coal  loaded  east,  5,030 
cars;  coal  loaded  west,  968  cars;  Curtis  Bay,  1,067 
cars ;  St.  George’s,  124  cars ;  lakes,  128  cars ;  Mich¬ 
igan  points,  41  cars ;  Ohio  points,  78  cars ;  miscel¬ 
laneous  points,  114  cars;  total  coke  loaded,  27  cars; 
coke  loaded  east,  2  cars;  coke  loaded  west,  25  cars. 

Production  in  the  Fairmont  field  on  Monday  of 
this  week  was  the  heaviest  probably  for  two  years. 
The  region  produced  1,721  cars.  The  B.  &  O.  mines 
loaded  1.422  cars  of  coal  and  coke,  the  heaviest  for 
several  years.  This  even  excels  the  “speed  up’’  war 
production. 
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COLUMBUS  MARKET  STRONGER. 


Slack  Takes  a  Brace— Prices  on  All  Coal  Up, 
With  Serious  Car  Shortage. 

With  a  noticeable  stiffening  in  the  demand  for 
coal  of  all  sizes,  prices  in  Columbus  are  going  up, 
in  some  cases  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Slack,  for 
example,  has  taken  a  leap  to  $2,  and  a  few  jobbers 
sold  at  $2.25  last  week.  Production  is  still  under 
normal,  due  more  to  car  shortage  than  lack  of 
demand. 

Sales  figures  of  the  Southern  Ohio  District  for  the 
week  ending  August  15,  have  just  been  tabulated. 
They  show  that  of  the  prepared  sizes,  11  per  cent, 
sold  at  $3.50  and  over ;  10  per  cent,  at  $3.25 ;  16  per 
cent,  at  $3;  64  per  cent,  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.  Aver- 
ago,  $2.92.  Jobbers'  prices  ranged  25  cents  under 
these  prices.  The  lake  average  was  $2.35.  Of  the 
mine-run,  7  per  cent,  sold  under  $2;  61  per  cant, 
at  from  $2.05  to  $2.15;  32  per  cent,  at  from  $2.20 
to  $2.50.  Average,  $2.10.  Slack  sold  for  all  prices 
from  $1.10  to  $2.  Average,  $1.40.  Since  the  fifteenth 
there  has  been  a  further  increase  in  the  price  of 
slack 

West  \  irginia  Logan  District  has  been  selling  in 
prepared  sizes  for  $3.75;  mine  run  for  $2.50.  De¬ 
livery  on  West  Virginia  coals  continues  slow,  due 
to  car  shortage. 

All  coal  concerns  having  lake  trade  report  an 
active  market.  There  have  also  been  many  inquiries 
for  tidewater  coal.  One  jobbing  firm  reports  such 
a  heavy  lake  trade  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  orders  before  navigation  closes. 

Few,  if  any,  dealers  are  accepting  contracts  for 
future  delivery,  owing  to  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  car  supply.  Local  operators  and  jobbers  are 
much  concerned  over  the  railroad  administration’s 
alleged  failure  to  take  proper  remedial  measures. 
Many  of  them  say  the  car  shortage  is  the  only  bad 
feature  of  the  trade  at  present.  With  the  domestic 
and  steam  trade  both  coming  up  to  nomal  and 
labor  conditions  improving,  they  •are  still  unable 
to  bring  production  up  to  normal  because  of  poor 
car  supply.  In  this  respect  Hocking  Valley  mines 
are  still  in  a  superior  situation.  Car  supply  on 
the  Flocking  Valley  road  has  been  90  per  cent. 
As  a  result  the  production  of  Hocking  coals  is 
nearer  normal  than  most  other  kinds. 

Indications  here  are  that  the  public  is  buying 
coal  “now"  and  that  no  serious  famine  is  threat¬ 
ened,  except  through  car  shortage.  Car  supply 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  been  only  25  per 
cent,  during  the  week  just  past;  on  the  Zanesville 
&  Western  ft  has  been  50  per  cent,  while  on  the 
Hocking  Valley  it  has  been  90  per  cent. 

“The  government  has  admitted  there  are  6,000 
new  hoppers  standing  about  idle  because  no 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  price  at 
which  they  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,”  said  one  large  operator,  “and  all  the  while 
we  are  obliged  to  keep  down  production  and 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  coal  now,  which 
alone  can  avert  a  coal  famine  this  winter.” 


Killing  the  Goose. 

The  street  car  situation  in  Boston  has  gone  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  local  issue  and  has  become  pretty 
much  of  a  national  topic,  as  one  may  gather  from 
items  appearing  far  and  wide.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  it  shows  the  futility  of  public  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  as  a  means  of  furnishing,  or  attemp- 
ing  to  furnish,  satisfactory  service. 

With  a  more  meager  return  on  a  10-cent  rate  than 
on  a  five-cent  rate  because  of  the  elimination  of  the 
profitable  short-haul  business,  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
a  good  foundation  for  the  old-time  slogan  as  to 
charging  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear— but  no  more. 
The  latter  part  is  often  overlooked. 


Baron  K.  Ishimoto,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mitsui 
Co.,  the  largest  coal  mining  enterprise  in  Japan,  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  during  his 
stay  here  will  visit  various  mining  districts  with  a 
view  to  stulving  the  methods  in  vogue  in  this  country. 


EXPORT  COAL  FREIGHTS. 


Prevailing  Rates  to  Europe,  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co., 

ship  brokers  of  New  York, 

report  that  during  the  past  week  they  have  chartered 

a  number  of  steamers 

for  European,  South  Ameri- 

can  and  West  Indian 
quoted  below : 

ports  at  or  about 

the  rates 

Europe. 

Daily 

Genoa.  Leghorn  . . 

Rate 

Discharge 

.  $26.00-$27.50 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . 

.  26.50-  27.50 

1,000‘ 

Piraeus  . 

.  28.50-  29.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  .  . . 

.  31.00-  31.50 

800 

Algiers  . 

.  26.00-  27.00 

800 

Cadiz,  Bilboa  . 

.  23.50-  24.00 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

.  26.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  .  . 

.  22.50-  23.00 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

.  22.50-  23.00 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

.  24.00-  25.00 

1,000 

South  America.* 

Pernambuco  . 

.  $15.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

500 

Rio  laneiro  . 

.  15.50 

1,000 

Santos  . 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul .... 

.  18.00 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata 

.  14.00 

750-1,000 

Montevideo  . 

.  14.00 

750-1.000 

Rosario  . 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

1,000 

Rates  are  quoted  on  net  form  charter  basis. 

To  nitrate 

Kange  ports  prevailing  rate 

is  $14.50  gross,  prepaid. 

West  Indies. 

Havana  . 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . 

.  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  8.50 

500 

Guantanamo  . 

.  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  , . 

.  9.50 

300 

Bermuda  . 

300 

Kingston  . 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

500 

St.  I.ucia  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Barbados  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

500 

Santiago  . 

400 

Port  of  Spain  . 

500 

Curacao  . 

500 

Demerara 

400 

*  Plus  port  chaj-ges  and  1 
t  Free  port  charges. 

Free  discharge. 

The  Masses  and  the  Public  Press. 

The  editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Record 
explains  that  the  desire  of  the  daily  paper  editors 
to  give  the  people  what  they  want  is  the  reason  for 
much  of  the  material  that  appears  in  print.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  feature  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  in  considering  the  attitude  and  general 
policy  of  the  press  with  reference  to  business  matters. 

\\  ith  the  mass  of  the  people  entertaining  the 
attitude  that  they  do  toward  the  capitalistic  inter¬ 
ests  (and  every  one  except  the  average  man  in  the 
street  who  has  a  dollar  invested  in  business  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  as  a  capitalist),  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  practically  essential  for  a  paper  that  would 
be  successful  '  to  cater  to  the  mob.  There  is  no 
satisfaction  to  the  publisher  who  issues  a  paper  that 
voices  his  own  antagonistic  ideas  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  a  strictly  limited  coterie. 

The  career  of  one  publication  known  as  a  high¬ 
brow  paper,  shows  that  even  with  a  subsidizing  by 
wealthy  interests  it  is  an  uphill  fight  to  resent 
public  sentiment,  and  if  in  voicing  the  interests  of 
the  upper  classes  one  endeavors  to  be  conservative 
the  matter  usually  has  a  soporific  effect.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  Hot  shot  stuff  for  the  benefit 
of  the  proletariat  makes  the  most  interesting  sort 
of  reading  and  is  the  means  of  building  up  large 
circulation. 
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Eastern  Kentucky  Notes. 

Holdings  of  the  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in 
Letcher  county  will  be  opened  up  by  a  20  mile  branch 
which  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  up  the  Cumberland  River  valley. 

Three  electric  companies  which  supply  power  to 
coal  mines  in  several  eastern  Kentucky  counties 
have  been  merged  in  the  West  Virginia  &  Kentucky 
River  Power  Co.,  a  $6,000,000  corporation.  A  new 
generating  station  will  be  erected  at  Hazard,  if 
present  plans  mature,  and  service  will  be  extended 
to  coal  fields  not  now  served. 

The  Lhiited  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  is  developing  a  20,000- 
acre  tract  of  coal  land  near  Whitesburg,  in  the  Black 
Mountain  district  of  southeastern  Kentucky,  from 
which  at  least  10,000  tons  will  be  shipped  daily  when 
the  mines  are  in  full  operation.  The  output  will  be 
shipped  chiefly  to  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Joliet,  Ill.,  for 
use  in  the  big  by-product  coke  plants  at  those  places. 
A  new  mining  town  named  Lynch  is  being  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  several  thousands  of 
miners  who  will  be  employed. 


Features  of  Daylight  Saving. 

Daylight  saving,  so  called,  is  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  probably  more  business  for  the  gas 
and  electric  companies  will  result  next  year,  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  said  these  companies  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  situation  very  quietly  and  apparently 
their  net  loss  was  not  great.  In  fact,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  claim  to  be  supplying  gas  at  a  loss, 
as  are  some  in  this  vicinity  operating  under  the 
limitations  of  state  laws,  perhaps  the  less  they 
sell  the  better  off  they  are. 

As  regards  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  the 
people,  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  proposition.  The  plan  has  been  an  excellent 
one  for  those  *who  have  been  accustomed  to  ris¬ 
ing  rather  late  and  staying  up  to  a  corresponding 
degree  at  night,  but  the  early  birds  in  town  as 
well  as  in  the  country  have  been  at  somewhat  of 
a  disadvantage.  In  getting  up  an  hour  earlier 
one  seems  to  arrive  before  the  stage  is  set,  so  to 
speak;  excepting  during  a  few  weeks  of  May, 
June  and  July  one  finds  that  the  morning  mists 
have  not  cleared  away  and  the  aspect  of  the 
world  in  general  is  like  that  which  meets  the 
early  patron  of  a  restaurant — the  porter  washing 
up,  garbage  being  carried  out,  ice  being  carried 
in,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — not  at  all  an  inspir¬ 
ing  spectacle  in  one  case  or  in  another. 


National  Retail  Association  Decides  to  Take 
Up  Cost  Accounting. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
it  was  decided  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  educating 
the  dealers  to  the  necessity  of  proper  accounting 
methods.  The  plan  and  scope  of  the  program  along 
this  line  is  explained  as  follows  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  association’s  Bulletin  : 

“This  is  not  a  new  activity  for  associations,  but 
education  along  this  line,  shame  to  say,  is  more  than 
ever  necessary.  The  last  two  years  under  the  Fuel 
Administration  have  brought  about  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  realization  cf  the  value  of  knowing  costs. 
Probably  thousands  of  dealers  have  taken  steps  to 
inform  themselves  accurately  as  to  what  it  costs 
them  to  do  business,  and  are  now  in  better  shape 
than  for  years. 

“With  conditions  as  they  are  and  the  probability 
of  investigation  of  prices,  it  becomes  increasingly 
desirable  that  every  dealer  should  know  why  his 
price  must  be  a  certain  minimum  in  order  to  return 
the  profit  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

“A  Cost  Accounting  Committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  consisting  of  Homer  D.  Jones  of  Chicago. 
Chairman,  T.  Percy  Bryan  of  Kansas  City,  and 
R.  J.  Wulff  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  It  is  a  strong 
committee  and  is  expected  to  meet  at  an  early  date 
and  outline  an  intensive  program.” 
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CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

p  Frvburger,  Fire  Creek  Coal  Lo.,  Detroit,  was 
in  the  city  on  Monday,  trying  hard  to  buy  some  coal. 

Lee  Brenneman,  president  of  the  Roberts-Brenne- 
mait  Coal  Co..  Toledo*,  was  here  on  Monday  doing 
his  best  to  buy  some  coal. 

K.  R.  Clayton,  secretary  of  the  Harlan  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  Harlan,  Ky.,  was  in  the  city 
tor  a  few'  days  this  week. 

Joseph  Micheltree.  of  the  coal  department  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  also  visited  the  Cincinnati 
market  in  a  buying  mood  on  Tuesday. 

G  D  French,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Producers’  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  at  the 
company’s  mine  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

William  Keruish,  representative  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co.,  at  Detroit,  spent  a  few  days  this  week 
on  a  visit  to  the  home  office  in  this  city. 

Secretary  Guy  M.  Freer,  of  the  Central  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  on  business 
for  the  association  at  Charleston,  W.  V  a. 

Joseph  L.  Hampson,  who  was  a  supervisor  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  covering  the  Big  hour  with 
his  particular  held  of  operation  in  and  around  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  been  made  general  sales  manager  of  th 
Rosengrant  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

R.  B.  Hager,  of  the  Hager  Coal  Co.,  and  R.  B. 
Taught,  who  recently  came  on  from  Chicago  to  U^c 
a  position  with  the  local  sales  agency  of  the  1  t.  Dear 
L  “  Coal  Co.,  were  o„  Thursday  elected  members 
of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange. 

The  Thacker  District  Operators’  Association  met 
a,  Williamson.  W.  Va.,  las.  Thursday  and  adoR ed 
,he  Pocahontas  scale  of  wages  for  the  miners,  which 
,  from  32  to  35  cents  higher  than  the  union  scale 
for  the  same  district  and  grants  an  eight-hour  day. 

‘  R  C  Tway,  of  the  R.  C.  Tway  Mining  Co.  Loms- 
■  „  Kv  •  C  D  Boyd  joint  traffic  manager  for  the 
Ha  krd  &  Apalachian  Coal  Opera, ■  Assoc.anon, 
Louisville  Kv. ;  Alexander  Bonnyman,  president  of 

Co.,  BtauD,  ixy.,  VI-  home  from 

Monday.  They  were  on  their  way 

Washington.  _ _ 

Johnstown  Notes. 

R  R  Bunnell,  of  Bunnell  &  Co.,  SpringlieU  “d 
Boston.  Mass,  made  a  business  visit  <o  the  ten 

Pennsylvania  field  this  week. 

r  u-  r  Throve  of  the  firm  of  Cosgrove  &  Co., 

•  J  H  ^  a  two  weeks’  vacation  at  Canandaigua 
^rtew  yS  Mr.  Cosgrove  will  return  to 

Jt*7”S  ““deayB„r,„«r  Coal  Co..  Philadel- 
phia  Jvisited’  Johnstown  this  «*.  Other ^  visitors 
included  Mr  Burcholtz,  representing  the  Five  Cou 
,“s  Coal  Co..  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  number  of  first-aid  teams  from  Pennsylvania 
will  take  part  in  the  First  Aid  and  Mine  Rescue 
Contest  to  be  conducted  in  Pittsburg  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  September  -O-Oc 
1  The  Cambria  Steel  Company,  of  this  chy, 

r8bCo7cr»d  the  S3T&,  I“o£  Co 

the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Somerset,  will  be  repre- 
sented  by  one  team  each. 

Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio  appeared  in  the  role  of 
coal  operators’  friend  this  week,  when  he  read  to 
the  Senate  several  telegrams  from  operators  in  Ms 
own  State  and  Tennessee  complaining  that  the  ca 
shortage  was  seriously  interfering  with 
erations,  and  at  the  same  time  he  exhibited  pho  o 
graphs  showing  long  lines  of  new  coalers  on  sw¬ 
ings  in  Ohio  which  have  not  been  placed  in .  se rv 
because  of  the  dispute  over  prices  between  the  R 
road  Administration  and  the  different  railroads. 


Improvements  at  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Pier. 

Virginian  Railway  Has  Installed  Additional  Equipment  at  Its  Hampton  Roads  Terminal 
Puts  10,250  Tons  Aboard  Naval  Collier  in  Little  Over  Six  Hours. 


Extensive  additions  to  the  coal  handling  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Virginian  Railway  coal  piers  at  Sewalls 
Point,  Va.,  have  recently  been  completed,  consisting 
of  a  double  car  dumper,  six  120-ton  transfer  cars 
and  a  transfer  elevator.  These  new  improvements 
in  addition  to  the  single  car  dumper  and  incline 
haulage  scheme,  adds  an  appreciable  increased  me¬ 
chanical  tonnage  capacity  and  places  the  \  irginian 
Railway  coal' terminals  in  the  foremost  class  of 
coal-handling  roads  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Interest  in  the  double  car  dumper  machine  centers 
chiefly  in  its  ability  to  overturn  two  road  cars  of 
any  capacity  up  to  sixty  tons  at  the  same  time  and 
it  carries  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  machine  of 
its  kind. 

The  transfer  cars  receiving  the  coal  from  this 
dumper  are  of  120-ton  capacity,  three  compartments 
of  forty  tons  each,  provided  with  a  double  system, 
of  discharge  gates  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the 
coal  passes  into  the  pockets  of  the  pier,  the  gates 
of  each  compartment  being  separately  operated  by 
air  cylinders  located  in  the  end  of  the  car.  The 
total  weight  of  car  and  contents  is  about  400,000 
pounds  and  they  are  the  largest  transfer  cars  ever 
built. 

The  cycle  of  operation  of  the  double  car  dumper 
is  made”  in  one  minute  and  forty-six  seconds,  a  car 
handling  capacity  of  sixty-six  cars  per  hour,  and  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  single  car 
dumper,  which  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  cars  per 
hour,  means  a  total  mechanical  operating  capacity 
of  ninety-six  cars  (any  capacity  up  to  sixty  tons) 
per  hour. 

The  pier  superstructure  extends  a  distance  ot 


1.060  feet  into  the  river,  consists  of  eight  berths  ac¬ 
commodating  six  vessels  at  one  time,  the  depth  of 
water  ranging  from  33  feet  inshore  to  40  feet  off¬ 
shore. 

The  speed  of  loading  vessels  is  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  construction  of  vessel.  From  a  me¬ 
chanical  or  pier  operation  standpoint,  coal  is  deliv¬ 
ered  much  faster  than  the  general  type  of  vessel 
can  receive  it.  Some  exceedingly  good  records  have, 
however,  been  accomplished — as  an  example,  the 
loading  of  the  U.  S.  Collier  Orion,  taking  ten 
thousand  tons  cargo  and  250  tons  bunker  coal,  was 
accomplished  in  six  hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

The  trimming  forces  consist  of  280  men,  seven 
gangs,  40  men  to  the  gang,  and  the  work  of  trim¬ 
ming  is  carried  on  with  such  dispatch  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  vessel  will  permit. 

The  train  yard,  which  is  located  very  conveniently, 
adjacent  to  the  pier,  has  a  storage  capacity  of  about 
2,500  cars.  The  gravity  or  pier  yard,  having  a  stor¬ 
age  capacity  of  200  cars,  consists  of  eight  tracks.  Coal 
is  delivered  from  the  train  yard,  to  the  gravity  yard 
by  locomotives,  where  a  force  of  car  riders  handle 
the  cars  by  gravity,  passing  over  a  300-ton  four- 
section  track  scales,  having  a  line  length  of  90  feet, 
equipped  with  an  automatic  motion  weighing  device, 
to  the  car  dumper. 

With  the  additional  improvements  heretofore 
mentioned,  the  operation  may  consist  of  both  units — 
the  incline  plane  and  single  dumper  and  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  double  dumper  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
or  separately,  and  protection  is  provided  against  a 
breakdown  and  the  possibilities  of  delays  are  mate¬ 
rially  minimized. 


Tw  in  Cities  Notes. 

F.  W.  B.  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  sporting  an  arm  in  a  sling  as  a  result  of  a 
broken  collar  bona.  He  was  riding  horseback  when 
a  sudden  tripping  of  the  horse  resulted  in  his  being 
thrown. 

C.  Paul  Tracy,  for  years  city  sales  manager  in 
Minneapolis,  for  the  Carnegie  Dock  &  Fuel  Co., 
has  retired  to  become  president  of  the  Sties-Olson 
Tire  Co.,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Tracy  was  in  tfie 
automobile  business  in  Pittsburgh,  prior  to  coming 
to  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Tracy  worked  with  the  federal 
fuel  administrator  in  Washington,  during  the  winter 
of  1917. 

The  new  laws  of  North  Dakota,  made  by  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  legislature,  include  a  non-resident 
tax  which  is  being  applied  upon  jobbers  from  other 
States,  doing  business  in  that  State.  The  law  enables 
the  tax  commissioner  to  demand  of  every  customer 
of  a  non-resident  concern,  a  disclosure  of  the  amount 
of  his  account,  that  it  may  be  taxed  against  the 
purchaser  who  in  turn  is  expected  to  settle  with 
the  wholesaler.  It  applies  to  every  line  of  goods 
and  commodities.  A  legal  fight  is  being  started  by 
wholesalers  of  every  line  in  the  Twin  Cities  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  laws. 

TRADE  TOPICS. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  which  sup¬ 
plies  power  for  many  coal  mines  in  the  Centra 
Pennsylvania  field,  has  given  notice  of  an  increase 
in  rates,  effective  September  1. 

It  was  announced  this  week  from  Berlin  that  the 
delivery  of  coal  to  France  from  the  Ruhr  district 
as  provided  for  in  the  peace  treaty,  has  begun  an 
that  it  is  expected  about  a  million  tons  will  be 
shipped  the  first  month. 

The  transportation  committee  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has  been  re-or¬ 
ganized  and  a  traffic  counsel  appointed.  The  new 
committee  is  as  follows:  W.  J.  Womer  (chairman), 
Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  I.  L.  Runyon,  and  W.  -  . 
Clark.  Stanley  B.  Houck  is  the  traffic  counsel. 


The  Fluctuating  Exchange  Rate. 

Interesting  questions  as  to  exports  and  imports 
arise  because  of  the  great  fluctuations  in  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  and  every  further  modification  thereof  in¬ 
troduces  new  problems  now  that  the  pound  sterling 
is  drifting  down  towards  the  value  of  $4.00,  with  the 
currency  of  other  countries  at  even  a  greater  dis¬ 
count. 

New  questions  are  introduced  in  the  export  trade 
because  of  this  fact  and  the  political  issue  of  protec¬ 
tion  or  free  trade  gains  new  significance  with  the 
alteration  of  the  general  trend  ofr  foreign  freight 
movements  operating  to  cause  further  changes  in 
foreign  exchange. 

The  handling  of  such  transactions  has  always 
been  considered  the  work  of  particularly  expert 
financiers  and  now  they  must,  indeed,  spend  long 
hours  in  order  to  properly  size  up  the  situation. 


Scranton  &  Lehigh’s  New  Pocket. 

The  Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co.  has  awarded 
contracts  for  a  new  coal  pocket  at  North  5th 
and  Berry  streets,  Brooklyn.  It  will  be  of  con¬ 
crete  construction,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
4,000  tons,  and  the  design  and  equipment  will  be 
of  the  most  modern  type,  comparing  favorably 
with  any  retail  plant  in  the  United  States.  The 
contract  for  the  construction  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Linde  &  Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  for  the  installation  of  machinery  to  the  Link- 
Belt  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  will  take  the  place 
of  the  plant  known  as  the  old  Story  pocket. 


The  Fulton- Peoria  and  Tazewell,  Ill.,  producers 
have  at  last  filed  their  complaint  at  Washing¬ 
ton  charging  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against 
them  on  shipments  to  points  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  ask  for  a  reduction  of  40  cents  on  Springfield 
district  shipments  and  70  cents  on  Southern  Illinois 
district  tonnage.  Such  reductions,  it  is  claimed,  will 
put  them  on  a  parity  with  the  producers  with  whom 
they  must  compete. 
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FAIRMONT  CAR  SHORTAGE. 


Situation  so  Bad  That  Operators’  Association 
.  Takes  Action. 

I'airmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  21. — Car  shortage  has 
been  so  keenly  felt  in  the  Fairmont  field  that  the 
transportation  committee  of  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  recently  wired 
the  United  States  Senators  from  West  Virginia  and 
Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of  Railroads.  A 
reply  was  received  from  the  car  service  committee 
of  the  railroad  administration  asking  that  substan¬ 
tial  details  be  given,  and  promise  was  made  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  securing  of  a  larger  number  of  cars. 
The  association  then  struck  an  average  of  the  car 
supply  for  certain  weeks,  which  is  far  below  the 
rating  of  the  region. 

\\  hat  the  committee  will  endeavor  to  systemat¬ 
ically  ascertain  is  as  follows :  How  many  coal  cars 
the  various  railroads  are  entitled  to  from  the  eastern 
car  pool;  how  many  they  actually  get;  and  how 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  otjier  roads  are  dis¬ 
tributing  their  supply  over  the  various  coal  produc¬ 
ing  divisions  of  the  system.  Effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  these  figures  on  the  B.  &  O.,  the  Monon- 
gahela  Railway,  Morgantown  &  Kingwood,  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia,  Western  Maryland  and  Coal  & 
Coke  railroads. 

Recently  H.  B.  Voorhees,  Baltimore,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  transportation,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  admitted 
that  the  Monongah  Division,  which  supplies  this 
region,  was  short  of  cars  more  seriously  than  any 
other  divisions,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Wheeling  division.  Mr.  Voorhees  promised  relief 
and  the  car  supply  during  the  week  ended  August 
16  was  somewhat  of  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Hines’  recent  intimation  that  car  supply  was 
adequate,  with  a  possible  exception  here  and  there, 
does  not  apply  to  the  Fairmont  region.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  will  trace  the  car  supply  down  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  mine  and  will  put  three  representatives 
at  work  to  note  complaints  of  movement  at  the 
mines. 

As  to  Mr.  Hines’  reply  to  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
an  exaggerated  shortage  of  cars  and  lack  of  pro¬ 
duction  thereby,  there  is  nothing  absolutely  to  it 
as  far  as  the  Fairmont  field  is  concerned.  Only  two 
out  of  fourteen  days  did  the  region  receive  more 
than  its  rating  of  1,262  cars,  and  on  those  particular 
days  1,385  and  1,253  cars,  respectively,  were  loaded, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  Fairmont  region  will 
load  the  coal  if  Hines  furnishes  the  cars.  On  six 
days  during  the  month  of  August  thus  far  there 
were  less  than  700  cars  in  the  region,  which  is  not 
taking  into  consideration  placement  figures.  On 
August  8  there,  were  but  446  cars  in  the  region. 


Explaining  It  to  the  Public. 

John  McElligott,  the  well-known  retail  dealer  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  utilizes  advertising  space  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  city  to  inform  the  public  of  his 
plan  for  insuring  a  fair  distribution  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  tonnage  which  he  handles. 

“In  order  to  dispense  with  the  number  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  we  are  receiving  from  the  public,”  he 
states,  “we  think  it  advisable  to  state  that  we  are 
filling  all  orders  consecutively,  according  to  the 
order  number  appearing  on  the  order  acceptance. 

“We  have  an  excessively  great  number  of  orders 
on  our  books,  the  most  we  have  ever  had  at  this 
season,  and  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  distribute 
this  coal.  Coal  is  being  mined  and  distributed 
rapidly,  but  the  demand  is  excessive. 

“We  shall  still  continue  to  accept  orders,  but, 
as  we  do  not  know  what  price  we  shall  have  to 
pay  for  coal  shipped  at  a  later  date,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  book  orders  subject  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  at  the  time  the  coal  is  delivered. 

“All  orders  on  our  books  taken  at  a  stated  price 
will  be  filled  at  that  price,  without  regard  to  what 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  coal  to  fill 
these  orders. 

“We  hope  this  statement  will  make  the  situation 
clear  and  we  shall  use  every  endeavor  to  keep  coal 
coming  forward.” 


WITH  THE  RETAILERS. 

The  following  comment  on  trade  conditions  was 
written  by  representative  retail  dealers  at  the  several 
cities  named : 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Anthracite  importations  are  much  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  Dealers  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  tonnage 
loaded  in  New  York,  egg  and  stove  sizes  being 
particularly  scarce.  Had  all  retailers  not  carried 
over  large  stocks  from  the  preceding  year,  there 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  coal  to  take  care  of 
the  ordinary  spring  business.  As  it  is,  all  demands 
have  been  met  up  to  date,  but  stocks  are  dwindling 
and  unless  importations  show  a  decided  increase  in 
the  next  two  months  there  is  likely  to  be  a  serious 
shortage.  The  ruling  price  is  $15  per  ton,  but  with 
individual  coal  selling  at  a  heavy  premium  and  com¬ 
pany  coal  costing  forty  cents  more  than  in  April 
an  advance  is  probable  in  the  near  future. 

Bituminous  is  plentiful,  with  prices  somewhat 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  high  price 
of  anthracite  has  had  the  result  of  forcing  former 
users  of  that  fuel  to  try  soft  coal,  in  many  cases 
with  surprising  success,  and  unless  freights  and 
coal  show  a  decided  downward  trend  in  the  future 
there  will  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  substitute 
bituminous  for  anthracite. 

Water  freights  from  New  York  are  $3.50  a  ton, 
while  the  all-rail  rate  from  mines  is  $6.60. 

The  high  premium  now  ruling  on  United  States 
funds  (nearly  5  per  cent)  has  borne  very  hardly  on 
some  dealers  who  did  not  consider  this  probability 
when  making  opening  prices. 

Danville,  Va. 

The  trade  has  been  very  late  this  year  in  placing 
their  orders.  We  are  now  rushed  with  business,  as 
the  fall  is  fast  coming  on  and  no  dealer  has  a  very 
large  stock.  In  case  there  is  a  strike  there  will 
be  a  very  serious  time  in  the  fall,  as  every  one 
has  waited  to  the  last  to  place  their  orders. 

Coal  is  very  high  and  we  find  some  grades  very 
scarce  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  see  what  is  be¬ 
fore  us. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  something  to 
discourage  miners  and  wholesalers  selling  coal  to 
manufacturing  plants,  who  sell  to  their  employes  at 
cost.  It  will  soon  ruin  the  retail  business  if  it  is 
kept  up  at  the  rate  it  is  growing. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Our  stocks  are  dwindling  very  fast  and  the  city 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  well  supplied  with  coal. 
This  year  orders  on  our  books  are  so  numerous 
that  could  we  receive  all  the  coal  which  would  keep 
our  full  force  busy,  there  would  be  work  enough 
ahead  for  three  solid  months. 

In  order  to  avert  a  serious  situation  during  the 
coming  winter,  the  companies  should  give  their  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  city;  other¬ 
wise  the  local  dealers  will  not  be  able  to  deliver 
enough  coal  to  the  consumers  between  now  and 
cold  weather. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

As  to  local  trade  conditions  here,  would  say  in 
reply  that  to  date  the  city  of  Toronto  has  had  a 
normal  supply  of  coal,  the  public  has  been  buying 
freely,  and  there  has  been  more  coal  delivered  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


Where  Are  They? 

The  daily  papers  have  exploited  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  assertion  that  Representative  Huddle¬ 
ston  of  Alabama  is  a  coal  operator  and  therefore 
knows  at  first  hand  of  the  iniquities  of  the  coal 
trade  of  which  he  speaks.  After  having  looked  in 
vain  through  the  standard  reference  books  of  the 
trade  for  some  mention  of  his  name,  we  telegraphed 
a  leading  coal  man  at  Birmingham,  who  wires  that 
Mr.  Huddleston  has  no  coal  interests  there.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  located  somewhere  in  Japan,  like 
Inspector  Williams’  real  estate. 


The  New  York  State  retailers  meet  at  Alexandria 
Bay  September  11-12-13. 


NATIONALIZATION  REJECTED. 


British  Government  Will  Not  Operate  Mines, 
but  Will  Buy  Coal  Lands. 

The  so-called  Sankey  plan  to  nationalize  the  coal 
mines  of  Great  Britain  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Government.  This  announcement  was  made  last 
Monday  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a  speech  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  substitute  plan  has 
been  adopted,  however,  by  which  the  Government 
will  assume  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  control 
over  the  coal  industry. 

Under  the  arrangement  outlined  by  the  Prime 
Minister  the  Government  will  buy  out  the  owners 
of  coal  lands  who  receive  royalties  from  mining  com¬ 
panies,  give  the  miners  a  share  in  the  control  of 
the  mines,  organize  the  mines  into  districts  and 
establish  a  fund  for  improving  the  living  conditions 
of  miners. 

The  Premier  contended  that  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  harmony  would  prevail  with  the  workers 
under  state  ownership.  He  instanced  the  recent 
miners  strike  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  declared  was 
a  strike  against  the  Government,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  railways  under  Government  control. 
Therefore,  he  thought  the  whole  basis  of  the  Sankey 
report  that  state  ownership  would  promote  har¬ 
mony  had  been  falsified. 

The  Government,  the  Premier  continued,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  principle  of  unification  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  there  undoubtedly  was  cause  for  giving  the 
miners  greater  interest  and  a  voice  in  working 
conditions  and  in  order  to  organize  the  mines  and 
reduce  working  expenses  to  a  minimum,  the  country 
would  be  divided  into  areas,  in  each  of  which  amal¬ 
gamation  of  labor  in  the  mines  should  be  under¬ 
taken  for  a  limited  period.  The  workers  should 
have  directors  representing  them  on  the  body  con¬ 
trolling  the  policy  of  the  area,  he  added. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  Government  would  pre¬ 
pare  measures  at  the  speediest  moment  possible  so 
that  mineral  rights  could  be  purchased  by  the  state, 
and  that  a  fund  would  be  raised  for  the  promotion 
of  the  social  welfare  of  the  miners,  but  that  the 
Government  would  not  purchase  or  operate  mines. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 


The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coal  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

F.o.b.  Mines, 
Net  Tons. 


Best.  South  Fork .  $3.50 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  3.25 _ 3.50 

Nanty-Glo  .  3.25— 3^50 

Good  Miller  Vein  .  3.20 _ 3,30 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  3.00 _ 3.10 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.75—3.00 

High  grade  gas,  3/4 .  3.50 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  3.20 _ 3.35 

Gas  slack  . . .  2.15— 2*50 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run .  2.50 _ 2.75 

FreePort  . 2.75—2.90 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered : 


Pools  1  and  71. 

Pool  9 . 

Pool  10 . 

Pool  11 . 

Pool  14 . 

Pool  34 . 

Pools  18  and  44 


F.o.b.  Ports, 
Gross  Tons. 

$5.85—6.10 

5.85—6.10 

5.75—5.85 

5.50—5.65 

5.40—5.60 

5.45—5.60 

5.25—5.35 


During  the  season  to  August  1,  18,496,231  tons 
of  ore  were  received  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  3,400,000 
tons  below  receipts  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
when  a  record  movement  was  attained.  Labor 
troubles  on  the  docks  and  the  vessel  situation  gen¬ 
erally  are  responsible  for  the  deficiency. 


Hines  Makes  Attack  on  Coal  Men. 


ANOTHER  BAD  WEEK. 


n.  prtor  General  in  Reply  to  Request  for  Information  on  Car  Supply,  Makes  Insinuations  Bituminous  Output  Takes  a  Further  Drop  of 
Reflecting  Upon  Good  Faith  of  Operators  in  Urging  Early  Buying.  a  Half-Million  Tons. 

coal  men’  consider  one  of  the  most  un-  “It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  relatively 


attacks  to  which  th^  low  Potion  onlyt 

have  been  subjected  in  a  long  timers  contained  m  present  date  ^  shortage  q{  tranSportation, 

and  have  been  due  to  a  very  large  extent  to  absence 


a  recent  letter  from  Walker  D.  Hines,  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  to  Vice-President  Marshall. 

It  was  written  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  Senate 
for  information  regarding  the  coal  situation,  and  it 
intimates  among  other  things  that  coal  producers 
are  exaggerating  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as 
an  excuse  for  raising  prices. 

Opinion  in  the  trade  is  that  Mr.  Hines  went 
beyond  the  bounds  of  common  decency  in  insinuat¬ 
ing  that  the  coal  men  as  a  class  were  actuated  by 
selfish  motives  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  possible  severe  coal  shortage  next  winter, 
especially  as  the  Senate  did  not  ask  for  an  expres- 
sion  of  his  opinion  on  that  point,  but  merely  for 
facts  regarding  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  handle 
the  tonnage  of  coal  which  the  country  will  require 
during  the  coming  months.  Apparently  the  Director 
General  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  an  attack  on 
a  body  of  men  who  have  been  doing  their  utmost 
to  forestall  a  recurrence  of  the  conditions  which  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  winter  of  1917-1918  as  a  result, 
partly,  of  consumers  failing  to  stock  up  during  the 
preceding  summer,  when  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Hines  stated  further  that  he  believed  the 
falling  off  in  production  this  year  as  compared  with 
1918  was  due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  were  asked 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  cost  of  production  war- 

“It  is  not  believed,”  said  Mr.  Hines,  “that  further 
action  by  Congress  will  aid  in  meeting  the  demands 
for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  which  will  be 
needed  during  the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year. 
The  matter  is  largely  dependent  upon  practical  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  not  be  affected  by  legislation.  _  A 
statement  is  appended  showing  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  conditions  in  this  respect  and  indicating  that 
if  the  demand  to  be  supplied  is  as  large  as  has 
been  predicted  by  the  National  Coal  Ass^iation, . 
there  promises  to  be,  not  only  substantial  difficulties 
in  the  transportation  of  coal,  but  also  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  mines  of  the  coal  which  can  be  trans¬ 
ported. 

Admits  Coal  Traffic  May  Be  Seriously  Delayed. 

“The  transportation  difficulties  will  not  be  prin¬ 
cipally  or  primarily  a  shortage  of  cars,  but  the  fact 
that  the  entire  railroad  plant — locomotives,  cars, 
main  tracks,  terminal  tracks,  etc— will  be  so  oc¬ 
cupied  in  handling  a  very  large  business  of  all  sorts 
that  an  abnormal  amount  of  any  particular  business, 
such  as  coal,  will  inevitably  lead  to  congestion  and 
delay:  nevertheless,  the  unified  control  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  admit  of  specializing  on  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  coal  to  whatever  extent  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  actual  hardship.  . 

“The  great  danger  that  confronts  the  public  in 
this  matter  is  that  any  shortage,  either  in  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  mines  or  in  transportation  may  be 
exaggerated  so  as  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  heavy 
increases  in  the  coal  prices  which  in  my  opinion 
are  already  high.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  whether  congressional 
action  can  be  taken  to  protect  the  public  under  these 
circumstances  from  excessive  coal  prices. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  shortages  in  the  production  of  coal  by  the 
mines  and  in  the  transportation  by  the  railroads  have 
not  been  exceptional  in  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
and  anv  effort  to  stress  unduly  these  conditions 
this  year  will  probably  be  for  the  purpose  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  pretext  for  increasing  the  prices  of  coal. 

“I  believe  it  will  be  of  specific  advantage  to  the 
public  if  Congress  would  provide  for  an  officia 
inquiry  by  the  proper  branch  of  the  Government 
(presumably  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  Interior 
Department)  to  ascertain  the  probable  demand  tor 
coal  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  so  as  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  predictions  of  an  abnormal 
demand  for  coal  are  justified. 


of  demand  for  the  coal.  It  would  be  expedient 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  absence  of  de¬ 
mand  has  been  due  to  the  maintenance  of  high 
prices  which  discouraged  the  demand. 

“The  ability  of  the  railroads  to  transport  all  the 
bituminous  coal  required  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
will,  of  course,  be  largely  dependent  upon  the 
amount  required.  On  that  point  no  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  seems  to  be  available.  The  National  Coal 
Association,  however,  has  advertised  that  500,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  must  be  produced  in  the 
calendar  year  1919  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  This  estimate  of  500,000,000  tons  is  just 
about  the  production  of  1916. 

“I  do  not  anticipate  any  shortages  in  transporta¬ 
tion  which  will  be  in  any  sense  exceptional  or 
abnormal  or  which  will  justify  oppressive  prices  for 
coal.” 

The  Senate  asked  specifically  about  cars  which 
had  not  been  assigned  charges,  having  been  in¬ 
formed  that  as  many  as  50,000  were  being  held 

idle  without  proper  reason. 

purchase  of  45,000  cars  available  for  coal 
loading  was  arranged  for  by  the  Director  General 
for  delivery  to  railroads  under  Federal  control,” 
Mr.  Hines  said  in  taking  up  this  point.  “All  the 
cars  have  been  or  will  be  put  in  service  as  rapidly 
as  practicable.  Whether  transferred  to  the  several 
railroad  companies  or  not,  37,000  already  have  been 
built,  of  which  17,000  have  been  put  in  service.  The 
remaining  20,000  already  built  are  being  placed  in 
service  as  fast  as  numbered  and  lettered.” 

Senator  Elkins  on  Coal  Committee. 

Senator  Cummins,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee,  has  named  a  sub-com- 
ittee  of  five  Senators  to  institute  the  investigation 
of  the  coal  situation  ordered  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  author  of 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  investigation,  was 
made  chairman.  The  other  members  are  Senators 
McLean,  of  Connecticut,  and  Elkins,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Republicans,  and  Senators  Myers,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Wolcott,  of  Delaware,  Democrats. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Senate  investigation  means 
that  the  proposed  House  investigation  will  be  aban¬ 
doned.  It  is  announced  that  hearings  will  be  begun 
next  Tuesday  in  Washington. 

Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginia  Railway  during  June  and 
six  months,  compared  with  same  months  last  year, 


Bituminous  production  during  the  week  ending 
August  9  fell  off  more  than  half  a  million  tons 
from  the  figure  of  the  preceding  week,  this  being 
attributed  to  transportation  difficulties  caused  by 
the  strike  of  railroad  shopmen  early  in  the  month. 
Below  is  a  table  showing  the  bituminous  tonnage 
for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey: 

r - Net  Tons - \ 


Week  ending —  1919.  1918. 

Tuly  s  7,459,000  10,252,000 

Tulv  12 "  10,221,000  13,286,000 

tu1v  19  9,912,000  12,925,000 

Tuiy  26”  9,988,000  12,937,000 

August  2  .  9,947,000  12,545,000 

August  9  .  9,407,000  12,289,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which 
figures  are  available  are  shown  below: 

, - Cars - ' 

Regions — 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)  . . 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset - 


July  19. 

July  26. 

Aug.  2. 

40,235 

43,347 

44,155 

6,744 

6,355 

6,477 

5,887 

5,451 

5,702 

21,438 

20,927 

20,618 

28,473 

27, £44 

24,906 

35,430 

34,657 

35,204 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc.. 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last  in  net  tons : 

, - Week  Ending - n  - Season  to  Date - \ 

Aug.  2, 1919.  Aug.  3, 1918.  1919  1918. 

659,723  774,645  13,402,359  12,163,068 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in 
recent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 

c - Net  Tons - < 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

July  5 . 

....  1,408,000 

1,735,000 

July  12 . 

....  1,874,000 

2,136,000 

July  19 . 

....  1,823,000 

2,097,000 

Julv  26 . 

....  1,827,000 

2,115,000 

Aug.  2 . 

....  1,831,000 

2,190,000 

Aug.  9 . 

.  1,870,000 

2,052,000 

In  Central 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures, 

compiled  by  the 

Central 

in  net  tons : 


June. 

>■ - 


Six  Months. 


Coal  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 

Commercial  ..  502,230  499,898  3,009,081  2,222,630 

Company .  37,501  27,747  199,954  149,389 

To?al  .  539,731  527,645  3,209,035  2,372,019 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were : 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show 
tonnage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  three  recent  weeks : 

t - Week  Ending - \ 

July  19.  July  26.  Aug.  2. 

Car  shortage  .  85,962  135,338  115,730 

Labor  shortage  .  23,918  16,334  17,805 

No  market  .  182,220  138,061  94,830 

Mine  disability  . 3,324  5,445  5,806 

Strikes  .  .  3,500  .... 

All  other  causes .  32,058  90,226  152,889 


Total .  327,482  388,904  387,060 


Months.  1916.  1917. 

January  ....  471,158  600,193 

February  . . .  514,547  478,105 

March  .  532,164  617,387 

April .  397,612  526,470 

May  .  436,199  670,074 

June  .  420,620  596,094 


1918. 

445,404 

500,321 

511,834 

571,742 

640,166 

539,731 


1919. 
469,700 
266,415 
315,627 
299,046 
493,604 
527,645 


3,209,035  2,372,019 


Total . 2,772,300  3,488,325 

Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  June  de¬ 
creased  12,086  tons,  .or  2.2  per  cent.,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  six  months  tonnage 
carried  decreased  837,016  tons,  or  26  per  cent. 


Edward  S.  Walsh,  state  superintendent  of  public 
works  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  suggests  the  greater  use  of 
the  State  barge  canal  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
as  a  means  of  aiding  in  the  distribution  thereof.  It 
is  a  question  as  to  how  large  a  volume  of  coal  could 
be  moved  over  the  slow  water  route  before  next  fall 
and  how  much  the  railroad  situation  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  shuttle  movement  of  cars  from  mines 
to  canal  dumping  ports.  If  this  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  would  give  any  aid  in  the  situation,  however,  it 
is  up  to  the  Railroad  Administration  to  see  it  and 
administer  such  routing  as  will  give  some  relief.  The 
repairing  and  placing  into  service  of  many  thousands 
of  coal  cars  which  are  now  standing  idle  would  also 
be  of  considerable  assistance  at  this  time. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

H.  W.  Ely,  of  the  Meeker  staff,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  the  Adirondacks. 

J.  A.  Williar,  No.  1  Broadway,  is  taking  an  auto¬ 
mobile  trip  to  Quebec,  going  via  Montreal  and  re¬ 
turning  via  Augusta,  Me. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  a  one-day  tournament  at  the  Blind  Brook  Club, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  next. 

J.  E.  Sutherland,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co., 
8  Bridge  street,  was  a  passenger  on  the  Adriatic 
which  sailed  for  Liverpool  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
opened  a  branch  office  this  week  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Singer  Building,  with  J.  W.  McNeill  in  charge. 

Robson  L.  Greer,  New  York,  manager  of  H.  H. 
Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  spent  the  last  week-end  with 
Mr.  Lineaweaver  at  his  summer  home  at  Mon¬ 
terey,  Md. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  has  opened  a  New  York  office  in  the 
Woolworth  Building.  George  C.  Stokes  is  the  man¬ 
ager.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  company. 

There  is  no  secret  as  to  the  advertiser  using  our 
front  page  last  week  and  this  week.  Only  a  spirit 
of  modesty  keeps  the  gentleman  in  the  background. 
If  anyone  in  the  coal  trade  is  interested  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  his  identity  known. 

Emil  W.  Kahn,  who  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Plymouth  Transportation  Line,  founded  by  him, 
for  the  past  few  years,  has  taken  on,  in  addition 
thereto,  the  management  of  the  George  M.  Morrell 
Co.,  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Mr. 
Kahn  will  divide  his  time  between  the  Morrell  office, 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  1  Broadway  and  his  own  office 
on  the  third  floor,  continuing  his  coal  business  as 
heretofore. 

William  Farrel  &  Son,  the  big  new  retail  con¬ 
cern  in  New  York  City,  declared  an  initial  divi¬ 
dend  of  $2.33  a  share  on  the  preferred  stock  last 
Thursday.  This  disbursement  is  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent  annually  for  the  four  months’  period 
from  June  2,  the  date  of  the  company’s  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  October  1  next,  the  first  regular  dividend 
date.  Bankers  for  the  company  state  that  earn¬ 
ings  to  date  exceed  all  forecast. 

Charles  von  H.  Kalkmann,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  died  at 
his  home  in  this  city  last  Saturday  after  only  a  few 
hours’  illness.  Mr.  Kalkmann,  who  was  45  years  of 
age,  entered  the  employ  of  the  Consolidation  when  a 
young  man  and  was  advanced  to  his  present  position 
about  15  years  ago.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
J.  H.  Wheelwright,  chairman  of  the  company.  In¬ 
terment  was  at  Sykesville,  Md.,  on  Monday. 

The  will  of  the  late  J.  F.  Schmadeke  provides 
$1,000  for  each  of  his  employes  who  has  been  in 
his  service  for  15  years  or  more.  Several  institu¬ 
tions  received  gifts,  and  certain  shares  of  stock  are 
bequeathed  to  nephews  and  nieces  in  Germany.  A 
proviso  was  made  that  they  were  not  to  inherit 
same  unless  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  was  declared  within  five  years.  A  well- 
known  salesman  and  his  wife  are  both  substantially 
remembered  and  relatives  receive  the  resiude  of  the 
estate. 

Freight  rates  on  coal  to  the  Sound  have  not 
changed  much  of  late,  and  remain  about  as  follows: 
New  York  to  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  60-65 
cents;  New  London,  80  cents;  Providence,  Fall 
River  and  Newport,  $1.00;  New  Bedford,  $1.10.  To 
Boston  the  going  rate  is  $1.75  to  $2.00,  while  $2.00 
to  $2.25  is  being  paid  to  Portland  and  Portsmouth, 
depending  on  size  of  barge.  Schooners  to  carry 
anthracite  to  the  Provinces  are  offering  on  the  basis 
of  $3.50  and  free  discharge  to  Halifax  and  St.  John, 
with  owners  favoring  the  latter  port,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  return  cargoes  from  Halifax.  The  re¬ 
cent  embargo  against  all-rail  shipments  of  coal  to 
southern  New  England  points  was  accompanied  by 
an  increased  movement  by  water,  but  the  diversion 
was  not  great  enough  to  affect  rates  much. 


PROFITEERS  A  MENACE. 

Even  a  Very  Few  Can  Do  a  Great  Harm  to 
the  Entire  Coal  Industry. 

V  .  A.  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  written  the  following  letter  to  John  E. 
Lloyd,  president  of  that  organization : 

General  dissatisfaction  is  sure  to  exist  while  the 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  stay  at  their  present 
level  and.  so  far  as  the  coal  business  is  concerned, 
this  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  cold  weather 
comes  on. 

“As  you  know,  there  are  several  bills  now  pending 
before  Congress  and  ihese  are  likely  to  be  added  to 
as  complaints  continue  to  come  to  the  members  of 
Congress  and  others  holding  public  positions. 

“In  my  opinion  all  the  dealers  should  secure  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  based  on  doing  business  under  present 
conditions,  but  where  excessive  profits  are  made  or 
unfair  methods  are  used  I  believe  a  few  dealers  or  a 
few  communities  will  do  a  great  harm  to  our  entire 
industry,  at  this  immediate  time. 

“1  am  wondering  if  our  membership  is  aware  of 
the  real  help  they  can  be  to  us  if  they  will  adhere 
strictly  to  fair  profits  on  their  sales  and  avoid  any 
methods  which  would  in  any  way  be  unfair  to  the 
public. 

“I  believe  that  every  coal  dealer  who  is  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  must  realize  the  tremendous 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  having  these  vital  ques¬ 
tions  handled  by  our  National  Association,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  use  every  facility  at  our  command  to 
fairly  represent  our  branch  of  the  industry,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  present  a  clean  case  of  fair  profits  and  fair  prac¬ 
tices,  but  I  do  believe  we  should  go  on  record  as 
vigorously  advocating  this  and  we  should  ask  our 
entire  membership  to  back  us  up  in  this  proposition 
and  to  make  it  their  individual  affair  to  see  that  we 
are  properly  supported  in  every  section  of  the  conn- 

,  yy 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

In  sentencing  a  colored  gentleman  to  ten  days  in 
jail  a  police  court  judge  at  Columbus  remarked  that 
stealing  coal  in  hot  weather  is  inexcusable.  He 
failed  to  state  when  the  open  season  begins  in  the 
fall,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  law. 

In  these  times  a  retail  dealer  is  apt  to  be  up  against 
it  if  he  sells  coal  for  future  delivery  at  other  than 
prices  current  at  time  of  delivery,  and  those  who 
buy  premium  anthracite  in  a  town  where  the  compa¬ 
nies  take  good  care  of  their  trade  are  at  quite  a  dis¬ 
advantage. 

A  correspondent  writes :  “Clark  seems  to  have 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  as  regards  premiums  on 
independent  coal,  but  perhaps  if  we  were  in  the  place 
of  some  of  the  middlemen  and  knew  how  our  sales¬ 
men  had  been  treated  when  coal  was  plentiful,  we 
would  just  grin.” 

Manifestly  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  demands 
put  forward  by  the  lower  classes  thereof  especially 
are  strong  factors  for  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
Salesmen  who  travel  about  and  visit  the  works  of 
manufacturers  note  how  many  are  using  conveyors 
and  other  appliances  for  the  handling  of  even  small 
coal  tonnages.  The  idea,  all  along  the  line,  is  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  men  employed.  This  will 
have  its  effect  when  periods  of  depression  come 
along,  as  they  are  sure  to  come  eventually. 

There  continues  to  be  comment  and  criticism  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  recent  advertising  campaign  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  it  would  seem  that 
another  campaign  was  required  to  explain  the  first, 
for  notwithstanding  much  advice,  which  verged 
upon  the  insistent,  the  original  copy  was  not  changed 
and  the  organization  continued  to  put  forth  bitum¬ 
inous  material  in  anthracite  territory.  Apparently, 
also,  a  mistake  was  made  in  not  mentioning  any 
names  in  connection  therewith,  for  we  find  that 
some  folks  who  should  be  well  informed  say  in 
critical  tone,  “Who  is  the  National  Coal  Association, 
anyhow  ?’* 


HEAVY  ANTHRACITE  OUTPUT. 


Shipments  of  Domestic  Sizes  Since  April  1 
Are  15%  Ahead  of  1916. 

The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  production  of  egg,  stove  and 
chestnut  sizes  in  the  period  April  1  to  August  1 
was  more  than  15  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  output 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  which  was 
the  last  normal  year  and  which  was  taken  by  the 
fuel  Administration  as  the  basic  year  upon  which 
all  anthracite  allotments  in  1918  were  determined. 

“For  the  first  four  months  of  this  coal  year,”  says 
a  statement  issued  by  the  bureau,  “the  total  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  three  sizes  mentioned  have  been  in 
excess  of  13,440,000  tons,  while  in  the  ,  corresponding 
period  of  1916  the  total  shipments  were  but  slightly 
over  11,600,000  tons,  leaving  a  difference  of  nearly 
2,000,000  tons  in  favor  of  this  year  to  date.  L’nder 
a  continuance  of  existing  conditions  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  anthracite  industry  will 
not  maintain  a  good  production  record  during  the 
late  summer  and  fall. 

"The  increased  tonnage  noted  above  has  not  been 
confined  to  any  one  size.  Of  the  total  increase  as 
compared  with  1916,  nut  coal  has  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  to  its  credit,  egg  coal  shows  about  500,000 
tons  gain,  and  stove  coal  more  than  250.000  tons. 

Says  Coal  Famine  Is  Talk  Uncalled  For. 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  talk  of  an  existing  coal 
shortage  or  predictions  of  one  to  come  are  out  of 
place  at  this  time,  so  far  as  domestic  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  are  concerned.  Indeed,  so  far  as  one  ordin- 
arily  very  popular  size,  pea  coal,  is  concerned  there 
is  a  surplus  available. 

“In  their  eagerness  to  stock  up  with  egg,  stove 
or  nut,  some  parts  of  the  market  have  been  over¬ 
looking  pea  coal,  which  is  a  first-class  domestic 
fuel,  not  only  in  kitchen  ranges,  but  in  furnaces. 
Almost  any  furnace  burning  the  larger  sizes  can 
be  banked  at  night  with  pea  coal,  and  in  the  milder 
days  of  winter  it  is  frequently  feasible  and  profit¬ 
able  to  fire  exclusively  with  pea  coal  in  furnaces 
which  ordinarily  use  stove  or  nut. 

Buckwheat  coal  is  also  available  in  considerable 
amounts  for  immediate  shipment,  and  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  is  finding  a  large  place  in  domestic  economy. 
Some  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  last 
winter  by  burning  a  mixture  of  egg  and  buckwheat 
in  heating  furnaces,  and  buckwheat  is  a  cheap  and 
efficient  fuel  when  used  in  almost  any  of  the  self¬ 
feeding  domestic  furnaces  now  on  the  market.” 


Anthracite  Miners  Framing  Demands. 

The  tri-district  convention  of  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  has  been  in  session  at  Wilkes-Barre  this 
week  to  draw  up  demands  that  will  be  presented  to 
the  operators  next  spring,  the  present  wage  agree¬ 
ment  expiring  on  April  1,  1920. 

William  Green,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  addressing  the  gather¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  stated  that  the  chief  demand  of 
the  miners  (presumably  the  bituminous  as  well  as 
the  anthracite  miners)  will  be  for  an  increase  of 
about  60  per  cent,  in  wages,  a  six-hour  day  and  full 
recognition  of  the  union.  The  last-named  demand 
involves  the  closed  shop  and  the  check-off  system  * 
by  which  the  operators  deduct  union  dues  from  the 
wages  of  their  employees. 

“We  want  every  man  to  join  the  union,”  said  Mr. 
Green,  “as  the  closed  shop  is  the  only  way  we  will 
get  what  we  want.” 

He  declared  that  mine  workers  believe  they  can 
produce  as  much  coal  in  a  shorter  work  day  as 
they  are  producing  in  an  eight-hour  day. 


The  recent  death  of  Isaac  Chase  marks  the  passing 
of  a  figure  well  known  in  the  Boston  trade  for 
many  years.  He  first  became  identified  with,  the 
coal  business  in  that  city  in  the  late  70’s,  and  for 
twenty  years  previous  to  his  retirement  in  1913  was 
treasurer  of  the  Bay  State  Fuel  Co.,  which  succeeded 
the  Richardson  &  Bacon  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  con¬ 
cerns  Down  East. 
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THE  PENN-YORK  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

KEENAN  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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WHOLESALE 


Pittsburgh  Gas  and  Steam 
Fairmont  Gas  and  Steam 


Standard 

Connellsville 


Connellsville  Cokins: 
Low  Volatile  Steam 
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Foundry 
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GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS: 


ERIE  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Ferris,  Erieco  Nos.  S,  4  and  5 

and  Keenan  Mines 

on  the  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 


m 


S.  SHERWIN 

Kincaid  Mine,  on  the  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 

Enterprise  Mine, 

on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


Gas  Coals,  Taking  the 
Clearfield  Rale  to 

Northern  New  York  aud  New  England 
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BUFFALO  NOTES. 

L.  P.  Zimmerman,  formerly  connected  with  W. 
A.  Stone  &  Co.  and  J.  J.  Eagan  Coal  Co.,  has 
opened  an  office  at  460  Ellicott  Square,  under  the 
name  of  the  North  American  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

F.  W.  Buckalew,  who  left  the  Buffalo  office 
management  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  to  take  a 
position  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  company, 
visited  his  friends  in  the  trade  here  this  week, 
while  on  his  vacation. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Buffalo  District  Wholesale  Coal  Association  will 
be  held  this  week  to  take  up  some  queries  as  to 
condition  sent  in  by  Managing  Director  George 
H.  Cushing  of  the  American  Association.  Regu¬ 
lar  bi-weekly  meetings  have  not  yet  been  resumed 
for  the  season. 

The  Lawsonham  bituminous  mine,  lately  sold 
to  the  Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  St.  Mary  s,  l’a.,  is  a 
comparatively  new  operation,  with  moderate  out¬ 
put.  The  purchasing  company  has  sales  offices 
in  Buffalo,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Boston  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  will  sell  the  coal  through  its  regular 
salesman.  Vice-president  C.  W.  Clewell  is  in 
charge  of  the  Buffalo  office. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  coal  trade  here  thi£> 
week  was  Thomas  E.  Davis,  a  former  member  of 
the  Buffalo  trade  but  now  salesman  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coal  Co.,  of  Boston.  His  father,  Jenkin 
T.  Davis,  whose  funeral  he  came  to  attend,  died 
in  Plymouth,  Pa.,  on  August  9,  at  the  age  of  86. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  sons,  David  T.  Davis, 
mine  inspector,  and  Eber  and  Henry  G.  Davis, 
mining  engineers. 

Henry  '  Brinkmann,  who  died  in  Buffalo  on 
August  16  at  the  age  of  83,  was  long  identified 
with  the  coal  trade  of  the  city.  He  had  been  in 
the  business  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to  this 
city  in  1858,  when  the  anthracite  trade  began  to 
move  westward  and  the  more  active  coal  com¬ 
panies  were  making  it  their  western  headquarters. 
For  many  years  he  was  superintendent  of  certain 
branches  of  the  shipping  trade.  He  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Anthracite  Associafion,  having 
charge  of  both  city  and  lake  deliveries.  When 
that  broke  up  he  went  into  the  milling  trade. 


National  Coal  Association  Preparing  to  Aid 
Senate  Investigating  Committee. 

The  Government  Relations  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  has  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  President  Taylor  and  Messrs.  Morrow, 
Hamilton  and  Butler  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
investigating  committee  and  give  whatever  infor¬ 
mation  is  desired  with  respect  to  the  bituminous 
trade. 

Writing  in  the  association’s  organ,  The  Weekly 
Digest,  Vice-President  Morrow  says: 

“It  is  not  the  disposition  of  Congress  to  waste 
time  on  sensational  and  groundless  charges.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  earnestly  desir¬ 
ous  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  situation  in 
order  to  be  helpful.  The  Committee  having  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  charge  will  be  ready  to  place  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable  at  the  disposition  of  any  public  official 
who  desires  to  inform  himself  regarding  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  and  distribution  of  bituminous 
coal. 

“It  is-  generally  agreed  by  public  men  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  there  must  be  no  coal  shortage  this  com¬ 
ing  fall  and  winter.  Coal  producers,  therefore,  will 
help  themselves  most  by  continuing  «the  energetic 
efforts  which  they  have  been  making  to  supply  the 
needs  of  their  customers. 

“In  view  of  possible  requests  for  information  re¬ 
garding  the  cost  of  production  in  various  fields  dur¬ 
ing  1919  the  secretaries  of  local  associations  should 
get  their  regular  cost  reports  for  their  districts  com¬ 
plete  up  to  date.  Members  of  local  associations 
should  assist  their  secretaries  in  getting  prepared 
for  such  calls  by  sending  in  their  monthly,  cost  re¬ 
ports  to  their  secretaries  immediately.” 


SUPERIOR  NOTES. 

Railway  shopmen  and  ore  dock  workers  have  for 
the  most  part  returned  to  work,  perming  a  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  Government.  The  coat  oock  workers 
do  not  come  in  under  that  head,  hence  they  remain 
stubborn  and  refuse  to  talk  work  until  the  differ¬ 
ences  have  been  settled. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  appears  to  be 
boosting  the  oil  business  by  reverting  to  oil  burners 
for  all  ships  now  built  at  local  shipyards  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  A  few  months  ago 
specifications  for  all  ships  contracted  for  at  Superior, 
Globe  and  Whitney  yards  in  Superior,  and  the  Mc- 
Dougall-Duluth  yard  at  Riverside,  were  changed  to 
call  for  oil  burning  instead  of  coal  burning  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Railroad  Administration  controls  two  docks 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes— the  Missabe  dock  in 
Duluth  and  the  Iron  Range  dock  at  Two  Harbors. 
The  electrical  workers  refused  to  treat  those  docks 
different  from  the  commercial  docks,  so  they  did 
not  return  there.  E.  D.  Brigham,  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  manager  for  Head  of  the  Lakes  district, 
declares  that  the  railroads  must  take,  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  if  the  docks  cannot  be  operated  coal 
must  be  imported  by  rail  from  the  coal  fields  of 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

At  this  season  an  average  of  300  cars  of  coal  is 
ordinarily  shipped  daily  from  Superior  for  inland 
points.  For  more  than  two  weeks  not  a  car  has 
been  moved.  There  are  about  30  steamers  tied  up 
in  the  local  harbor  loaded  with  coal,  some  partly 
unloaded.  Until  operations  are  resumed  on  the  coal 
docks  they  cannot  be  released  for  the  ore  trade. 
The  railroad  administration  intimates  that  if  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  coal  for  the  use  of  locomo¬ 
tives  and  bunkers  becomes  too  great,  the  ore  traffic 
may  be  suspended  for  the  season. 

The  strike  situation  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes, 
including  Superior.  Duluth,  Two  Harbors  and  Ash¬ 
land  docks,  remains  unchanged.  Both  the  electrical 
workers,  who  control  the  operating  details  on  the 
docks,  and  the  coal  dock  operators  declare  that  the 
next  move  is  up  to  the  other  side.  Operators  con¬ 
tend  that  the  men  never  have  submitted  a  demand 
or  asked  for  a  conference,  and  that  on  this  account 
it  is  up  to  the  men  to  show  the  white  flag.  The 
electricians,  on  the  other  hand,  reiterate  their  state¬ 
ments  that  they  have  made  demands  and,  failing  in 
having  them  granted,  asked  for  a  conference  which 
has  not  been  accorded  them  to  date.  So  both  sides 
are  standing  pat.  The  public  would  look  on  with 
great  interest  were  it  not  for  the  f\.ct  that  the  dead¬ 
lock  may  cause  a  coal  famine  and  untold  suffering 
the  coming  winter. 


Coal  Inquiry  in  Massachusetts. 

Boston,  Aug.  22. — The  State  Commission  on  the 
Necessaries  of  Life  is  asking  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  coal  business  in  Massachusetts.  .  The 
commission  was  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
and  has  as  its  chairman  General  John  H.  Sherburne. 

The  investigation  into  the  supply  and  prices  of 
coal  is  now  being  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
a  questionnaire  which  has  been  sent  to  dealers  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  State.  They  are  asked  to  in¬ 
dicate  in  the  first  place  whether  prices  have  risen 
in  their  localities  since  the  Fuel  Administration, 
ceased  its  operations,  and  if  so  to  give  the  reasons. 
There  follow  questions  designed  to  show  the  state 
of  the  supply  and  the  general  trend  of  prices.  The 
coal  investigation  is  only  one  of  many  activities 
of  the  commission  and  is  in  line  with  its  general 
policy  rather  than  being  due  to  specific  complaint. 

Men  conversant  with  conditions  in  the  coal  trade 
in  this  State  are  confident  that  the  inquiry  will 
show  that,  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  excessive  profits 
being  taken.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  there  may 
be  found  cases  where  prices  run  high  enough  to  be 
fairly  open  to  criticism,  but  such  cases  are  excep¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  main,  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  inquiry  will  show’  the  coal  business  to  be 
conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
public. 


PITTSBURGH  NEWS  NOTES. 

Mine  owners  are  very  actixe  in  the  lumber 
market  just  now,  getting  material  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  tipples  and  docks  preparatory  to  the 
activity  expected  in  the  coal  industry  during  the 
fall  and  winter. 

Walter  B.  George,  of  the  Union  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  has  purchased  1,000  acres  of  Greene  County 
coal  lands.  Mr.  George  expect-  to  develop  the 
property  this  year  and  will  then  embark  in  the 
coal  producing  business  for  himself. 

The  Monongahela  plant  of  the  American  Win¬ 
dow  Glass  Co.,  Donora,  is  building  a  gas  produc¬ 
ing  plant  to  cost  $400,000.  with  a  coal-consuming 
capacity  of  90  tons  a  day.  Most  of  the  coal  will 
be  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Monongahela. 

Shipment  of  coal  on  the  Monongahela  river  has 
been  resumed  after  a  lull  that  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  July.  Manufacturing  plants  along  the 
Monongahela  are  laying  in  big  coal  supplies  for 
the  coming  winter.  Among  those  active  in  the 
market  now  are  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  which  have  taken 
record  tonnages  during  the  past  week. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  brought  down  the  river  from  the  upper  river 
mines  9,800  tons  of  coal  for  its  by-product  plant 
at  Clairton.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  big  volume 
of  coal  moved  by  rail  to  this  plant,  which  is  the 
largest  by-product  equipment  in  the  world.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Carnegie  company  intends  to 
make  big  increases  to  its  present  coal-carrying 
river  equipment. 


An  Eye  on  Pittsburgh  Producers. 

Complaints  against  a  number  of  coal  men  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  have  been  sent  by  the 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  investigation.  R.  L.  Crawford,  federal 
attorney  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  declares  that 
prosecutions  will  follow  at  once  if  the  charges 
are  sustained.  Most  of,  if  not  all,  the  charges  have 
to  do  with  acts  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
during  the  life  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
all  of  them  are  said  to  be  concerned  with  the 
charging  of  exorbitant  prices. 

There  is  a  well  authenticated  report  that  15 
or  more  coal  producers  are  being  investigated 
now.  Federal  officers  say  there  is  no  particular 
significance  in  the  investigations  at  this  time,  and 
that  the  only  reasons  they  are  taking  up  the  coal 
cases  is  because  they  have  just  reached  them  in 
the  ordinary  round  of  business. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  Pittsburgh  re¬ 
ported  Monday  that  a  constant  vigilance  is  being 
kept  by  the  Government  on  the  coal  business  and 
hinted  that  wholesale  prosecutions  will  be  started 
in  the  early  fall. 


Peabody  for  Illinois  Senator  Endorsed. 

The  candidacy  of  Francis  S.  Peabody  for  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois,  was  formally  endorsed  during  the  past  week 
by  the  Du  Page  County  Democratic  Committee. 
Mr.  Peabody’s  home  is  in  Hinsdale,  a  Chicago 
suburb  just  over  the  line  of  Cook  county,  in  Du 
Page.  Mr.  Peabody  has  a  large  political  following 
in  Chicago  and  Cook  county,  and  the  coal  trade  ol 
the  State  is  almost  a  unit  for  him  as  Senator  Law¬ 
rence  Y.  Sherman’s  successor.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  and  was  a  national  figure  in 
fuel  matters  during  the  war. 


One  of  the  two  private  cars  to  be  used  in  the 
train  de  luxe  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  fur¬ 
nishing  for  the  transcontinental  tour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  the  “Cromarty,”  belonging  to  Com¬ 
mander  J.  K.  L.  Ross,  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  Incidentally,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  Commander  Ross  has  been  meet¬ 
ing  with  considerable  success  with  his  horses  on 
the  American  turf  this  season.  This  may  have  been 
noticed  by  those  who  follow  the  race-track  news. 
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AN  UNFOUNDED  CHARGE. 


Trade  Critics  Assert  That  Operators  Are  to 
Blame  for  Labor  Shortage. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  publishes  the  following  notice  in  its  Bulletin : 

Among  the  many  foolish  charges  that  are  being 
made  against  the  coal  producers  of  the  country  by 
the  leading  enemies  of  the  industry  is  the  one  that 
operators  are  not  endeavoring  to  obtain  men  for  the 
mines,  but  are  willing  to  see  production  curtailed  by 
the  reduction  of  their  working  forces.  This,  '  of 
course,  we  know  to  be  absurd,  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  coal  producers,  individually  and  as  a 
whole,  have  done  more  than  any  other  industry  to 
attract  men  to  the  mines. 

The  operators  need  not  fear  any  investigation  of 
this  matter.  However,  in  all  such  matters  prepared¬ 
ness  is  essential,  and  in  order  that  preparation  of 
our  case  might  be  complete  in  the  event  we  are  called 
upon,  every  operator  should  send  to  the  association 
copies  of  all  advertisements  that  they  have  used  in 
English  and  foreign  language  newspapers  for  men; 
also  statements  of  activities  entered  into  by  the  re¬ 
spective  companies  to  hold  men  and  prevent  a  turn¬ 
over  in  labor. 

Our  reason  for  asking  this  at  this  time  is  that  in 
the  event  of  an  investigation  or  testimony  being 
taken  before  a  Congressional  committee,  this  absurd 
charge  will  be  made  and  the  facts  of  each  individual 
effort  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  representatives  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
who  may  testify. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Everett  Drennen,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Elkins,  was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

T.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  is  home 
from  Baltimore,  where  he  loaded  a  third  boat  of 
his  coal  loaded  for  Buenos  Aires. 

C.  H.  Tarleton,  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  is 
spending  two  weeks  at  the  seashore. 

U.  B.  Williams,  Wheeling,  formerly  representative 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  in  charge  of  coal 
movement,  was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  is  home  from  a  business  trip 
to  Philadelphia.  He  reports  export  trade  as  being 
fine. 

Rumors  are  rife  in  the  region  to  the  effect  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  is  coming  back  into  power. 
It  has  electrified  the  coal  trade  atmosphere  some¬ 
what. 

Adrian,  W.  Va.,  operators  have  agreed  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers’  officials  to  recognize  the 
union  and  to  readjust  dead  work.  The  labor  trouble 
there  is  now  ended. 

Alex.  J.  Tchinski,  Fairmont,  has  been  appointed 
chief  clerk  of  the  Grant  Town,  W.  Va.,  operation 
of  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  He 
succeeds  C.  H.  Kimmel,  resigned. 

On  Wednesday  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  began  loading  six  and  seven  cars  of 
coal  a  day  at  its  new  operation  on  Indian  Creek, 
near  Lowesville,  Monongalia  County.  This  is  being 
taken  from  the  24,000-ton  stock  pile  at  the  mine 
opening. 

Charles  Von  H.  Kalkmann,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  who 
died  in  New  York  City  last  Saturday,  was  well- 
known  in  Fairmont,  where  he  spent  many  years. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  learned  with  regret.  At 
one  time  he  had  charge  of  all  the  coal  shipments  of 
the  Consolidation  out  of  th'e  Fairmont  field. 


The  barge  Falmouth,  4,200  tons  capacity,  recently 
launched  at  Bath,  Maine,  is  now  running  regularly 
in  the  service  of  the  Staples  Transportation  Co. 


BRITISH  FUEL  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquettes  from  the 
United  Kingdom  during  June  and  six  months  were: 


Country. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Russia  . 

146,182 

3,075 

35,123 

Sweden  . 

35,011 

93,245 

105,041 

Norway  . 

136,501 

112,999 

123,428 

Denmark  . 

62,718 

80,808 

201,816 

Netherlands  . 

5,984 

.... 

28,353 

Belgium  . 

9,301 

France  . 

1,766,239 

1,351,298 

1,482,301 

Portugal  . 

14,213 

18,496 

30,575 

Azores  and  Madeira 

15,978 

5,097 

13,046 

Spain  . 

63,439 

43,693 

96,196 

Canary  Islands  .... 

1,714 

31,525 

Italy  . 

365,244 

219,528 

405,773 

Greece  . 

3,665 

15,217 

Algeria  . 

66,802 

10,181 

52,120 

French  West  Africa. . 

74,865 

38,569 

12,928 

Portuguese  W.  Africa 

i  6,430 

.... 

22,040 

Chile  . 

665 

2,008 

250 

Brazil  . 

30,293 

30,531 

21,274 

Uruguay  _ ". . 

12,010 

9,341 

15,266 

Argentine  Republic  . . 

21,682 

24,786 

50,196 

Channel  Islands  . 

11,064 

9,231 

4,814 

Gibraltar  . 

85,096 

84,592 

158,313 

Malta  . 

154,046 

57,775 

66,244 

Egypt  . 

151,760 

70,637 

166,490 

Anglo-Egypt’n  Sudan. 

1,774 

5,809 

Aden  and  Depend’cies 

British  India  . 

234 

160 

97 

Ceylon  . 

2,505 

Other  Countries  . 

164,292 

97,841 

95,181 

Total  Anthracite  . . 

130,548 

128,571 

114,740 

“  Steam  . 

2,823,134 

1,971,206 

2,687,316 

“  Gas  . 

307,831 

203,609 

305,788 

“  Household  ... 

15,650 

12,851 

11,630 

“  Other  Sorts.. 

119,578 

53,349 

138,959 

Total . 

3,396,741 

2,369,586 

3,258,442 

Coke  . 

104,390 

71,742 

100,885 

Patent  Fuel  . 

164,937 

116,676 

138,483 

Total  Coal,  Coke  and 

Patent  Fuel  . 

3,666,068 

2,558,004 

3,497,810 

Bunkers,  Foreign _ 

908,265 

666,311 

992,808 

Six  Months. 

Total  Anthracite... 

641,872 

395,219 

725,783 

“  Steam  . 

14,636,239  12,523,555 

15,335,562 

“  Gas  . 

2,038,622 

1,506,596 

1,676,130 

“  Household  . . 

78,397 

72,650 

54,678 

“  Other  Sorts. 

679,630 

651,675 

770,901 

Total . 

18,074,760  15,349,495 

18,563,054 

Coke  . 

628,199 

466,631 

593,140 

Patent  Fuel  . 

758,412 

737,092 

838,818 

Total  Coal,  Coke  and 

Patent  Fuel  . 

19,461,371 

16,553,218  19,995,012 

Bunkers,  Foreign . 

5,400,221 

4,444,946 

5,748,179 

( 

June 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Belgian  Coke  and  Briquette  Output. 

According  to  the  Director-General  of  Mines,  the 
coke  output  of  the  Provinces  of  Hainault  and  Liege 
in  1918  amounted  to  522,210  metric  tons,  as  against 
676,040  metric  tons  in  1917;  in  1916  the  total  output 
was  792,350  tons;  in  1915,  514,600  tons;  and  in  1914, 
2,001,670  tons.  None  of  the  figures  for  the  period 
1914-1918  include  the  output  of  the  “other  provinces,” 
which  in  1913  amounted  to  445,690  tons,  bringing  up 
the  total  output  in  the  whole  Kingdom  to  3,523,000 
tons  in  that  year. 

The  figures  for  the  output  of  briquettes  in  the 
Provinces  of  Hainault,  Namur  and  Liege  in  1918 
are  not  yet  available.  In  1917  it  was  981,930  metric 
tons;  in  1916,  1,935,820  tons;  in  1915,  1,490,100  tons; 
and  in  1914,  1,799,700  tons.  The  output  of  “other 
provinces”  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  In 
1913  it  amounted  to  120,000  tons,  bringing  up  the 
total  output  of  briquettes  in  the  whole  Kingdom  to 
2,608,640  tons  in  that  year. 


General  Pershing  in  making  his  trip  through  Italy 
will  carry  sufficient  coal  on  his  train  to  complete 
the  tour. 


HOUSE  CHANGES  AFFECT  THE 
COAL  TRADE. 


A  Reduction  in  Amount  of  Old  Style  Family 
Trade  in  Some  Cities. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  differences  in  the  style 
of  architecture  to  the  coal  trade  conditions;  but  do 
they  not  have  a  bearing  on  the  trade?  In  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Manhattan  it  has  frequently  been  noted  that 
the  large  old-fashioned  one-family  house  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  and  such  structures  are 
but  rarely  put  up  nowadays,  in  the  millionaire  dis¬ 
trict  only  as  a  general  thing,  while  the  demolition  of 
them  goes  on  steadily  in  all  periods  of  normal  build¬ 
ing  activity.  The  substantial  citizen  who  laid  in  30 
or  40  tons  of  egg  coal  for  his  private  use  early  in  the 
season  is  becoming  merely  a  memory  in  some  coal 
offices. 

The  same  policy  is  characterizing  local  housing 
conditions  in  other  cities  in  the  eastern  States.  A 
recent  newspaper  article  refers  to  the  popular  wish 
among  folks  well  off,  years  ago,  to  have  a  dwelling 
of  at  least  12  or  more  rooms;  but  these  are  hard  to 
rent  or  sell  in  these  days.  When  they  were  built 
labor  was  cheap  and  a  big  house  could  be  kept  up 
without  great  expense  for  repairs. 

The  “hired  girl”  of  those  days  was  often  glad  to 
work  for  $3  a  week  and  board.  Life  went  very 
smoothly  in  these  fine  old  mansions.  Many  of  them 
were  wonderful  centers  of  refined  and  handsome  liv¬ 
ing,  at  a  moderate  cost.  Today  this  type  of  house 
finds  a  limited  market.  The  wealthy,  who  can  pay 
any  price  for  services  of  all  kinds,  still  look  for 
ample  spaces.  But  a  great  many  people,  who  would 
have  been  thought  very  successful  10  years  ago,  find 
they  cannot  swing  the  old-time  ample  place  any  more. 
They  clamor  at.  the  real  estate  agencies  for  small 
houses. 

Big  Residences  Going  Out  of  Style. 

The  big  dwelling,  once  so  eagerly  sought  for,  is 
the  last  to  be  rented  or  sold.  Its  elegance  is  likely 
to  fade  into  decay,  as  it  is  neglected,  from  year  to 
year,  by  owners  who  cannot  pay  the  going  prices  for 
renovations.  It  is  quite  likely  to  be  cut  up  into 
suites,  or  be  a  boarding  house,  and  its  old-time 
grandeur  become  dingy  and  forlorn.  This  is  the 
day  of  the  small  home.  Young  married  people  look 
for  convenience,  few  steps,  little  space  4o  cover,  and 
cutting  down  of  maintenance  bills. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  great  democratic  levelling-up 
process  set  in  motion  by  the  war.  The  manual 
workers  are  obtaining  better  homes,  while  the  more 
favored  classes  are  finding  that  they  must  live  more 
like  the  mass  of  humanity. 

As  is  so  well  known,  the  apartment  house  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  general  approval  and  utilization  as  a  result’. 
It  calls,  as  a  rule,  for  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal  than 
the  old-time  residences  used  and  it  is  business  that 
is  more  zealously  sought  for.  There  is  not  the  same 
personal  equation  that  there  was  in  the  old  times, 
personal  friendship  with  the  owner,  fellow  member¬ 
ship  in  a  church  or  fraternal  organization  is  scarcely 
a  factor.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  owned  by  real 
estate  corporations  which  are  notably  close  calcula¬ 
tors  on  the  expense  account. 

Manifestly  the  change  in  the  popular  taste  in  archi¬ 
tecture  has  had  a  bearing  on  the  coal  trade  and  the 
retailer  who  would  continue  along  successful  lines 
must  bear  this  in  mind,  for  there  is  evidently  to  be 
less  and  less  of  the  high-priced  family  trade  to  even 
up  for  the  sharply  competitive  steam  trade  business 
in  the  apartment  house  districts. 


Lots  of  Steam  Coal. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  that  indicates  how  some 
dealers  in  the  suburban  or  country  trade  were  loaded 
up  with  steam  sizes  over  and  above  the  needs  of 
their  customers : 

“In  taking  possession  of  the  -  Coal  Co.,  the 

new  owners  find  they  have  about  350  tons  of  pea 
coal  which  must  be  moved  at  once  to  make  room  for 
incoming  coal.  We  offer  this  well-screened  pea  coal 
at  $9.75  per  ton,  shot  in,  for  immediate  delivery.” 


August  23.  1919 
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Coke  Production  in  1918. 

The  final  figures  on  the  production  of  coke  in 

1918,  collected  by  the  Geological  Survey  from  pro¬ 
ducers,  record  an  output  of  56,478,372  net  tons,  of 
which  25,997,580  tons,  or  46  per  cent,  were  from  by¬ 
product  ovens  and  30,480,792  tons  were  from  beehive 
ovens.  Estimates  for  1918  published  on  January  4, 

1919,  differed  from  the  final  figures  by  three-tenths 
of  one  per  cent. 

Total  production  increased  1.6  per  cent  over  1917; 
by-product  production  increased  15.9  per  cent ;  bee¬ 
hive  production  decreased  8  per  cent.  There  were 
8,904  by-product  ovens  in  operation  in  1918,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,606  over  1917 ;  and  61,317  beehive  ovens 
active,  a  decrease  of  7,370  compared  with  1917. 

Of  the  beehive  coke  produced,  23,171,627  tons  were 
sold  as  furnace  coke  at  an  average,  of  $5.93  per  ton, 
and  2,230,156  tons  as  foundry  coke  at  an  average  of 
$7.53  per  ton. 

In  all,  84  per  cent  of  the  beehive  coke  was  sold  and 
16  per  cent  used  by  the  producer.  By-product  coke 
is  largely  consumed  by  the  producer,— 68  per  cent  of 
the  output  in  1918,  compared  with  32  per  cent.  sold. 
More  than  2,500,000  tons  of  by-product  coke  were 
sold  for  domestic  and  other  uses  than  furnace  and 
foundry. 


What  Capital  Does. 

Bache  Review. 

The  work  which  capital  does  outside  of  providing 
purchasing  power  for  material,  equipment  and  ex¬ 
penses  is  to  employ  the  best  brains  and  energy  ob¬ 
tainable  and  these  are  expected  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  such  skill,  economy  and  good  judgment  as 
to  bring  in  the  highest  rates  of  net  earnings  possible. 
In  any  business,  capital  controls  labor  because  the 
degree  of  efficiency  which  labor  furnishes  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  not  only  in  making  both  ends  meet, 
but  also  in  making  returns  go  as  far  as  they  can 
possibly  be  increased  over  expenses,  in  order  to 
produce  ample  profits. 

Labor’s  desire  to  earn  a  living,  and  in  the  more 
thrifty  classes,  to  save  up  and  acquire  a  competence, 
is  the  motive  power  which  makes  labor  increasingly 
efficient,  in  order,  where  labor  is  plenty,  to  retain  the 
job,  but  further  than  that  by  demonstrating  greater 
efficiency  to  be  entitled  to  higher  wages. 


Disadvantages  of  Research. 

too  far  and  sometimes  amplitude  of  information  is 
no  particular  advantage.  Mark  Twain  touched  on 

Sometimes  it  does  not  pay  to  carry  investigations 
this  idea  in  one  of  his  humorous  skits.  He  told  of 
his  own  investigations;  of  Beau  Twain  who  got  into 
trouble  by  his  romantic  ideas;  of  Twain  the  Scholar, 
so-called  because  he  could  read  and  write,  who  took 
liberties  with  another  man’s  signature  and  served  a 
term  in  jail  for  forgery,  and  when  he  came  to  a 
Twain  who  was  executed  for  treason,  he  thought 
he  had  better  not  carry  his  investigations  any 
further. 

And  how  many  a  man  who  has  gone  to  the  old 
home  town  to  look  again  at  the  barn  where  he 
played  when  a  boy ;  that  big  barn  that  reminded 
him  of  a  railroad  terminal,  or  other  great  struc¬ 
ture,  with  a  veritable  mountain  of  sweet-smelling 
hay  in  the  mow,  only  to  find  it  not  much  more  than 
a  tumble-down  cowshed  according  to  present  day 
Ideas. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  in  hearing  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  40  years  of  a  bright-faced  school 
girl  now  being  confined  in  an  insane  asylum,  her 
trust  funds  a  subject  for  official  consideration. 
Otherwise  we  suppose  she  never  would  be  heard 
of — merely  submerged.  So  it  goes ! 


Watch  Local  Shipping  Directions. 

Now  that  time  is  money  to  such  a  very  definite 
degree  in  the  business  world,  retail  dealers  find  that 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  houses  numbered  in  all 
well  settled  communities.  In  a  recent  item  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  paper  one  of  the  dealers  calls  attention  to  the 
time  that  is  lost  by  lack  of  numbers  or,  as  happens 
in  some  places,  erratic  or  irregular  numbering. 

There  are  some  instances,  too,  of  duplicate  street 
names  or  names  that  are  very  similar  one  to  another, 
that  is  to  say  Union  Street  and  Union  Avenue,  Park 
Place  and  Park  Terrace  and  so  forth. 

In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  local  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  or  the  Board  of  Trade  can  secure  through  the 
city  authorities  proper  attention  to  the  numbering 
but  the  proper  recording  of  names  and  addresses  that 
are  easily  misunderstood  calls  for  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  dealers’  office  force.  Needless  to 
say,  it  does  not  pay  to  have  an  expensive  motor 
truck  with  a  high-priced  driver  wandering  around  in 
search  of  a  customer. 

Time  was  when  many  of  the  drivers  were  “old 
reliables”  who  knew  every  customer,  but  there  are 
few  of  them  in  service  now. 


Coal  Company  Considers  Sale  of  Oil. 

One  of  the  large  Boston  retail  concerns  is  con¬ 
sidering  starting  a  department  to  handle  fuel  oil.  It 
is  making  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  deciding 
whether  it  will  be  worth  its  while  to  take  up  oil  and 
thus  far  has  failed  to  be  particularly  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  situation.  It  is  said  that  the  inquiry 
has  developed  the  fact  that  the  oil  concerns  usually 
follow  the  best  market,  and  for  that  reason  the  sup¬ 
ply  might  become  very  uncertain.  If  the  oil  con¬ 
cerns  find  a  new  market  that  offers  better  business 
prospects  it  is  claimed  that  the  old  one  is  apt  to  be 
sidetracked. 

This  company  believes  that  it  wants  to  be  sure  of 
a  stable  supply  if  it  is  going  to  embark  in  a  new  line 
of  business,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  that  would  be  involved  in  such 
an  undertaking.  Howeves,  it  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  opening  for  a  considerable 
business  in  dealing  in  fuel  oil.  For  one  thing,  the 
company  claims  that  there  are  being  built  at  present 
comparatively  few  fuel  oil  tankers,  and  this  is  ex¬ 
plainable  because  of  the  expense  of  construction  now 
being  very  heavy. 


Middlemen  and  Their  Profits. 

William  C.  Edgar,  editor  of  the  Northwestern 
Miller,  a  leading  flour  trade  paper,  answers  recent 
comment  with  reference  to  cost  of  flour,  indicating 
that  although  it  naturally  sells  at  a  high  figure  now 
in  view  of  the  Government  price  for  wheat,  it  seems 
to*  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  the  present  criticism  of  the  cost  of  food.  He 
gives  in  details  the  costs  from  the  farm  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  brings  out  the  fact  that  on  a  barrel  of 
flour  which  cost  $10.91  in  New  York  the  jobber’s 
margin  for  handling  is  75  cents. 

This  is  about  250  per  cent,  of  the  coal  jobber’s  com¬ 
mission  for  handling  a  commodity  of  equal  value 
and  indicates  why  it  is  that  the  name  “jobber”  is 
opprobrious  to  a  good  many  folks  and  why  it  occurs 
to  many  that  a  good  deal  can  be  accomplished  by 
cutting  out  the  middleman. 

In  some  lines  the  jobber  probably  does  absorb  an 
undue  percentage  for  acting  as  a  mere  intermediary 
but  as  long  as  the  coal  trade  margin  is  but  some  15 
or  20  cents  for  handling  a  ton  of  bituminous  coal  the 
coal  trade  middleman  has  a  good  defense ;  though  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  on  the  defensive  all  the  time. 


Export  Coal  Freights. 

Freight  market  conditions  are  practically  the  same 
as  a  week  ago  and  steamers  chartered  were  at  rates 
quoted  below. 

The  rates  quoted  by  Battie  &  Co.,  from  North  At¬ 
lantic  coal  ports,  are  as  follows: 

.  Europe. 

Daily 


Rate 

Discharge 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

...$26.50@27.50 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . 

...  26.50@27.50 

1.000 

Piraeus  . 

...  28.50@29.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

...  31.00@31.50 

800 

Algiers  . 

...  26.00@27.00 

800 

Cadiz  . 

1,000 

Bilboa,  Barcelona  . . . 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . 

...  22.50@23.0Q 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

...  22.50@23.00 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

...  24.00@25.00 

800 

South 

America.* 

Pernambuco  . 

.  $15.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

.  15.00 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

.  15.50 

1,000 

Santos  . 

.  16.50 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sol  . 

.  18.00 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata .  14.00 

1,000 

Montevideo . 

.  14.00 

750 

Rosario  . 

.  16.00 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

1,000 

•Rates  are  quoted  on  net 

form  charter  basis. 

Business  to 

South  American  ports  can  probably  be  arranged  on  gross 
form  at  $1.00  over  net  rates.  To  Nitrate  Range  ports  pre¬ 
vailing  rate  is  $14.50  gross,  prepaid. 

West  Indies. 


Plavana  . 

.  $7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . 

.  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  8.50 

500 

Guantanamo  . 

.  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

.  9.50 

3.00 

Bermuda  . 

.  9.00* 

300 

Kingston  . 

.  9.50 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

.  10.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Barbados  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

.  8.50 

500 

Santiago  ....  . 

.  9.00 

400 

Port  of  Spain . 

.  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  10.50 

500 

Demerara  . 

.  13.00 

400 

*Flus  port  charges  and  free  discharge. 


Reading’s  Rituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  six  months,  1919  and  three  years 
previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 


Month—  1916  1917  1918  1919 

January  ...  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157  1,485,159 

February  ...1,696,357  1,327,151  1,362,702  1.202,085 
March  ....  1,718,270  1,790,199  1,940,911  1,141,463 

April  .  1,560,834  1,853,137  1,880,287  1,345,075 

May  .  1,442,493  1,723,640  1,540,880  1,592,768 

June  .  1,359,288  1,755,998  2,140,440  1,538,397 

Total  .  9,494,424  10,134,327  10,265,377  8,304,947 

Shipments  during  June  decreased  702,043  tons,  or 
32.8  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  1,960,430  tons,  or  19.1  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumin¬ 
ous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  ton¬ 
nage  indirectly  received,  such  as  that  from  the  B., 
R.  &  P.  Railway. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  is  about 
to  begin  work  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  breaker 
in  North  Scranton,  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Marvine  No.  2  breaker,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
washery.  The  new  structure  will  handle  all  the 
anthracite  mined  by  the  company  in  the  Green 
Ridge  and  Providence  sections,  where  the  Von 
Storch,  Dickson  and  Marvine  collieries  are  located. 


A  thrifty  Buffalo  coal  man,  who  happens  to  be  in 
Canada  quite  often,  proposes  to  take  advantage  of 
the  discount  on  Canadian  money  and  do  some  ex¬ 
porting  on  his  own  account.  The  refusal  of  our 
merchants  and  banks  to  take  this  money  at  par  is 
causing  much  inconvenience  and  is  bound  to  hurt 
Buffalo’s  trade.  The  discount  sometimes  amounts  to 
8  per  cent. 


The  Logan-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  has  closed  its  sell¬ 
ing  offices  in  the  Union  Central  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 
and  Tom  Wright,  who  has  been  in  charge,  will  go 
to  the  general  offices  of  the  company  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  as  assistant  to  President  M.  T.  Roach. 
The  vacated  offices  will  be  occupied  by  the  Kearns 
Coal  Co.,  in  which  George  Kearns  is  the  moving 
spirit. 
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The  Central  Coal  Association. 

Organization  Composed  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Operators  Completes 
First  Six  Months  of  Its  Existence  with  a  Highly  Creditable  Record. 


Cincinnati,  Aug.  21. — The  coal  men  of  the  Central 
West  bituminous  section,  which  has  its  center  in 
Cincinnati,  believe  that  the  Central  Coal  Association 
was  a  very  potential  factor  in  the  stabilization  of 
the  market  during  the  trying  days  of  reconstruction, 
when  demoralization  was  threatened  most  seriously. 
Early  in  the  present  year  there  seemed  so  little  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  and  so  general  a  call  for  coal  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  threat  of  chaos  was  everywhere 
apparent. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  condition  and  out  of 
it  that  the  association  was  formed  at  Huntington, 
West  Virginia,  on  February  10,  1919.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  organization  is  made  up  of  individual 
coal  operators  and  local  or  district  associations  of 
such  operators  in  the  Kanawha,  Logan  and  William¬ 
son  districts  of  West  Virginia,  the  Northeast  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Pike  County,  Hazard  and  Harlan  County  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Eastern  Kentucky  and  the  Southern  Appa¬ 
lachian  in  Southeastern  Kentucky  and  Northeastern 
Tennessee. 

Substantially  all  the  coal  produced  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts  is  mined  and  marketed  under  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  same  general  character,  which  fact 
appeared  both  to  warrant  and  suggest  a  community 
of  interests  and  a  harmony  of  action  within  legally 
authorized  limitations.  It  was  felt  that  a  mutual 
exchange  of  information  was  highly  desirable  and 
that  often  concert  of  action  would  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  all  concerned. 

j.i  Its  Purpose. 

The  association  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  objects  stated  in  the  charter 
are : 

“The  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of 
data,  directly  or  indirectly,  bearing  on  the  market¬ 
ing,  transportation  and  shipping  of  coal  and  its 
products. 

“The  developrfient  and  encouragement  of  uniform, 
approved,  cost-k4eping  methods  and  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  by  opcrdtiAg  companies. 

“The  establishment  of  bureaus  to  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  to  coal  producers,  buyers  and  consumers,  to 
state  and  federal  officers  and  to  the  public  gen¬ 
erally. 

“The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  proper 
relations  between  common  carriers  and  coal-produc¬ 
ing  companies,  the  procurement  of  an  adequate  car 
•  supply  and  the  equitable  distribution  thereof,  and 
the  ascertainment  of  facts  and  the  compilation  and 
distribution  of  data  and  statistics  related  to  railroad 
transportation  affecting  production. 

“Co-operation  with  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  the  public  officials,  both  State  and  National,  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  association.” 

Useful  Market  Information. 

During  the  six  months  since  there  has  been  a 
sustained  and  well-measured  activity  in  behalf  of 
all  the  objects  outlined,  but  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  association’s  chief  usefulness  has  occurred 
from  its  gathering  and  publishing  of  the  facts  as 
to  contracts  made  and  prices  charged.  This  has 
stayed  panic  and  irresponsibility  in  the  market  to 
a  most  important  degree.  It  has  given  courage  and 
strength  and  moral  backbone  to  men  who  other¬ 
wise  might  have  been  stampeded  under  critical  con¬ 
ditions. 

Col.  E.  O.  Dana,  of  the  Campbell’s  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  president;  Alexander  Bonnyman, 
of  the  Campbell’s  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Knoxville, 
Tetin.,  is  vice-president,  and  Tom  Rogers,  of  the 
Rogers  Coal  Co.,  Pineville,  Ky.,  is  treasurer. 

The  directors  of  the  association,  in  addition  to 
the  president  and  vice-president,  are  J.  G.  Bradley, 
president  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Dundon, 
W.  Va. ;  E.  L.  Douglass,  general  manager  Hazard- 
Jellico  Coal  Co.,  Staub,  Ky. ;  Garner  Fletcher,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Elkhorn-Piney  Coal  Mining  Co.  and 
St.  Clair  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ; 
Kuper  Hood,  general  sales  manager  Houston  Coal 


Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  George  M.  Jones,  general 
manager  Amherst  Coal  Co.  and  Lundale  Coal  Co., 
Lundale,  W.  Va. ;  John  A.  Kelly,  vice-president 
Standard  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  Quin  Mor¬ 
ton,  general  manager  Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  G.  S.  Patterson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Sycamore  Coal  Co.,  Vivian,  W.  Va. ;  J.  R. 
Thomas,  president  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. ;  R.  C.  Tway,  president,  the  R.  C.  Tway 
Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  J.  M.  Vest,  president  Rum 
Creek  Collieries  and  By-Product  Co.,  Dehue,  W. 
Va. ;  W.  M.  Wiley,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  Sharpless, 
W.  Va. 

The  executive  committee  includes,  in  addition  to 
Messrs.  Dana,  Francis  and  Tway,  who  are  also 
directors  of  the  association,  H.  E.  Booth,  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  J.  Magee,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  John  G.  Smyth,  manager  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  Jenkins,  Ky. 

Headquarters,  Neave  Building,  Cincinnati. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  is  Guy  M.  Freer, 
of  Cincinnati,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  traffic  departments  of  the  B.  &  O. 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  more  recently  man¬ 
ager  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Freer  also  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
and  is  now  serving  his  fourth  term  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Freer  was  employed  by  the  association  to 
take  charge  of  its  work,  effective  March  1,  and 
offices  were  established  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Neave  building  in  Cincinnati. 

It  was  decided  that  the  feature  of  the  association’s 
work  which  should  first  be  given  attention  was  the 
compilation  of  daily  market  reports  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  its  members.  Accordingly,  this  work  was 
inaugurated  early  in  April  and  has  gradually  been 
extended,  the  ultimate  purpose  being  to  have  these 
reports  include  the  sales  of  all  operators  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  covered  by  the  Central  Coal  Association.  These 
market  reports  are  based  on  daily  advices  from 
operators  of  all  closed  sales  made,  both  current  and 
contract,  giving  the  grades  and  quantities  of  sold 
and  prices  at  which  the  sales  were  made. 

From  these  reports  of  the  operators,  composite 
daily  reports  are  compiled  assembling  for  each  dis¬ 
trict  the  latest  available  information  of  prices  ob¬ 
tained  and  quantities  sold.  These  daily  market  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Central  Association  are  exchanged 
with  other  associations  and  bureaus  in  adjoining 
competitive  territories,  and  the  members  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association  are  furnished  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  similar  information  shown  on  the 
market  reports  of  these  other  competing  districts. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  planned  to  take  up  the 
cost  feature  of  the  association  work,  and  to  have 
compiled  for  the  information  of  the  operators 
monthly  statements  showing  the  average  cost  of 
production  in  each  of  the  districts  embraced  in  the 
association. 


Recent  press  dispatches  emphasize  the  desperate 
situation  which  is  confronting  European  countries  as 
a  result  of  the  coal  shortage  on  the  other  side. 
Reference  is  usually  made  in  these  reports  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  heavier  shipments  of  American 
coal  would  help  tide  over  the  crisis,  but  there  is 
no  possibility  of  enough  coal  being  sent  from  this 
side  to  do  more  than  afford  some  slight  measure 
of  relief.  Such  matters  as  ocean  transportation  and 
credit  arrangements  are  big  obstacles  in  themselves, 
but  if  these  were  overcome  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  mine  labor  or  railroad  capacity  to  handle 
a  tremendously  increased  offshore  business  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  care  of  home  requirements.  Europe 
will  have  to  work  out  her  own  salvation  to  a  very 
large  extent,  so  far  as  coal  supply  is  concerned,  it 
would  appear. 


‘•COAL  MEN  OF  AMERICA.” 


Arthur  M.  Hull  Issues  Comprehensive  Coal 
Trade  Sketch  Book. 

We  have  received  with  the  compliments  of  Arthur 
M.  Hull,  editor  of  the  Retail  Coalman,  a  large  and 
well-prepared  book  containing  hundreds  of  portraits 
and  brief  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  coal 
men ;  miners,  shippers  and  retailers.  It  forms  a 
very  useful  and  interesting  publication,  particularly 
in  a  newspaper  office,  where  the  need  for  personal 
data  so  frequently  arises,  and  all  having  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  the  trade  will  be  interested  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  pages  of  the  book.  There  is  quite  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  renew  acquaintances,  so  to  speak,  and  it 
is  interesting  for  us  to  find  that  in  some  sections, 
at  least  (the  volume  being  divided  according  to 
states)  there  are  not  a  great  many  strangers  among 
those  who  are  depicted. 

The  portraits  and,  no  less,  the  biographical  data 
show  that  the  coal  business  is  largely  a  young  man’s 
vocation  and  even  some  of  our  Elder  Statesmen  are 
by  no  means  venerable  in  appearance.  For  instance, 
who  would  have  thought  that  Frank  Peabody  was 
60  years  of  age?  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  practically  30 
years  since  he  showed  us  the  new  machinery  on  his 
wharf  on  the  Chicago  River;  quite  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  that  day,  we  recall. 

Another  feature  of  interest  is  the  concentration 
of  the  coal  trade  as  a  commercial  enterprise  in  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  States.  North  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Tennessee  line  and  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  will  be  found  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  coal  people.  There  are  but  a  small 
number  in  the  outlying  sections,  a  smaller  clientele 
than  even  the  tonnage  would  suggest,  for  in  the 
more  remote  sections  the  coal  trade  consists  to  a 
great  extent  in  supplying  the  railroads,  electric  and 
smelting  companies  and  the  ordinary  retail  trade 
such  as  exists  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  by  no  means  a  feature. 

Surprise  has  sometimes  been  expressed  by  folks 
outside  the  trade  that  the  periodicals  of  the  industry 
have  not  a  considerable  circulation  in  the  South  and 
the  Far  West,  but  the  canvass  made  by  Brother 
Hull,  which  was  evidently  undertaken  on  a  most 
thorough  basis,  shows  that  the  number  of  real  live 
folks  in  the  trade  in  the  far-away  places  is  but 
small. 

We  note  that  there  are  quite  a  number  who  allude 
with  fond  remembrance  to  their  Kokoal  connections, 
that  organization  which  came  nearer  than  any  other 
to  embracing  a  nation-wide  aggregation  of  represen¬ 
tative  coal  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  branches  of 
the  industry,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hull  was  long  Impe¬ 
rial  Pictor. 


A  Slow  Growing  Section. 

The  difference  in  D.  &  H.  stock  quotations  now 
and  years  ago  is  sometimes  referred  to  and  comment 
is  made  as  to  the  status  of  the  company  now  and 
during  the  Olyphant  administration  with  reference 
to  what  has  been  done  by  this  official  or  that  one 
in  the  meantime. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  subject  is  much  more 
than  a  personal  one,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  D.  &  H.,  notwithstanding  its  original 
character  as  a  Pennsylvania  mining  company,  is  now 
very  largely  a  New  York  State  railroad  enterprise 
and,  unfortunately,  the  territory  in  the  State  which 
it  reaches  seems  to  have  developed  a  certain  degree 
of  stagnation. 

Albany,  Troy,  Cohoes,  Waterford,  Watervliet  and 
other  cities  and  towns  up  that  way  are  all  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill  as  regards  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion,  while  Schoharie  County  is  practically  a  synonym 
for  arrested  development,  and  all  that  section  up 
through  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  con¬ 
stitutes  a  single  Senatorial  district,  so  it  is  plain 
that  the  population  is  not  large. 


James  Coyle,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  the 
only  bidder  for  the  contract  to  supply  county  in¬ 
stitutions  with  coal.  Prices  were  $8.49  a  ton  for 
pea  and  $10  for  stove  coal. 
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BOSTON  NOTES. 

Dealers  who  are  otherwise  well  slocked  continue 
to  complain  of  lack  of  stove  coal. 

The  freight  embargoes  placed  by  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  Haven 
roads,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  strike  of  the  shop¬ 
men,  have  now  been  entirely  lifted.  The  New 
Haven  restrictions  were,  in  part,  in  force  until  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  embargoes  naturally  caused  consider¬ 
able  diminution  in  the  coal  receipts  by  rail.  At  the 
same  time,  water  borne  coal  has  for  weeks  been 
coming  into  New  England  in  small  quantities.  Up 
to  this  time  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  acute 
shortage  but  present  conditions  cannot  last  long. 


Nearly  every  week  brings  to  hand  some  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  constant  upward  climb  of  wages.  Now 
it  is  an  agreement  which  has  just  been  signed  be¬ 
tween  the  coal  dealers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  and 
Local  Union  No.  74  of  the  International  Union  of 
Steam  Engineers.  It  establishes  an  eight-hour  day 
instead  of  a  nine-hour  day,  which  it  has  heretofore 
obtained,  and  it  raises  wages  on  an  average  of  about 
five  dollars  a  week.  Under  the  new  scale  regular 
engineers  will  be  paid  $38  a  week  for  day  work  and 
$40  for  night  work.  Pay  for  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  will  be  $12  for  day  work  and  $14  for  night 
work.  Saturday  half-holidays  will  be  allowed  until 
November  1.  The  agreement  becomes  effective  as 
of  August  1  and  will  expire  on  March  31  next. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Burton,  Beidler  &  Phillips  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
announce  the  appointment  of  L.  A.  W  yman  as  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Wyman  was  formerly  with  the  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co. 

Operating  employees  of  the  Morgantown  &  W  heel¬ 
ing  Railroad,  a  West  Virginia  line,  which  loads  135 
cars  of  coal  daily  on  an  average,  struck  on  Monday 
afternoon  for  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  embargo  against  coal  and  other  non-perishable 
freight  which  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  put  into  effect  at  the  time  of  the  shop¬ 
men’s  strike  was  raised  last  Tuesday. 


FOR  SALE 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 


- "4 - - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95-6.45* 

$7.80-8.30* 

Egg  . 

.  6.25-7.00* 

8.10-8.85* 

Stove  . 

.  6.50-7.25* 

8.35-9.10* 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.60-7.10* 

8.45-8.95* 

Pea  . 

.  5.20 

6.95 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.10-3.40t 

4.85-5. 15t 

Rice . 

.  2.25-2.7St 

4.00-4.50t 

Barley  . 

.  1.50— 2.25f 

3.25-4.00t 

*Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular.  While 
«t  Independent  coal,  they  do  not  involve  enough  tonnage  to 
t  Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Red  Ash. 

>v  -  -  . 

Lykens  Valley. 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

F.  o.  b. 

New  York. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports 

$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.45-7.00* 

8.30-8.85* 

6.70 

8.55 

6.70-7.25* 

8.55-9.10* 

7.10 

8.95 

6.70-7.10* 

8.55-8.95* 

7.10 

8.95 

5.30 

6.95 

5.55 

7.30 

ne  premiums  in  excess  of  75  cents  are  heard  of  on  sales 
lake  the  market. 


Retail  coal  yard  in  Chicago,  on  northwest 
side.  Good  established  business,  within  haul¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  Loop.  Also  good  dealers 
trade.  Address  K-27,  care  of  Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal.  __ _ 

FOR  SALE— Absolutely  new  Type  C  5-ton 
Morgan  Gardner  Electric  Locomotive  com¬ 
plete.  It  has  never  been  used  account  com¬ 
plete  change  in  entire  operation.  A  bargain 
for  quick  sale.  Price  $3200.00. 

THE  RELIANCE  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 
Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FREE  COIL 


Moisture  .  2.28 

Volatile  Comb....  38.97 

Fixed  Carbon .  55.54 

.  3.21 

. 14,354 


Ash  . 

B.  T.  U 


Fusing:  point  of 
ash . 2775°  Fahr. 


Shortly  after  Sept.  1st  we  will  have  available  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  the  entire  production  of  MANCHESTER  BLUE  FLAME 

COAL _ The  Hottest  of  the  Hot.  Mined  at  Manchester,  Clay 

County,  Kentucky,  by  the  Columbia-Panama  Coal  Co. 

OTTO  H.  HEDRICH  &  CO. 

Exclusive  Agents 

Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

120  000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred- 
weig^u ^to  otic  thousand  tons.  .  Rates  every  five  cent,  advance  Te  £  «ww* 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  uross 

^Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds.  100  to 
i  fx\  non  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to 

’Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


D.  de  L.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPAQ 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1427  Whitehall 

Write  us  lor  prices  on  all  nvruicivr  ArFMTS 

standard  grades  ot  EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 

i 

ANTHRACITE  and  p,pER)$  SONMAN 

DITIIMIIimiQ  PDA  1 

W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BIDDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics,  Price  $2.00 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 

as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building_ Chicago,  Ill. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Room.  117-119.  No.  1  Broedw.y.  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER.  New  Hay—,  Coma. 
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Railroad  Work  Well  Paid. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  who 
claims  much  experience  in  labor  union  affairs  writes : 

“It  could  be  truthfully  further  said  that  if  the 
other  professions  were  paid  in  proportion  to  what  the 
conductor  and  engineer  are  paid  for  their  work  and 
their  knowledge  the  millionaires  would  be  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

“We  carry  with  us  the  vagaries  of  our  youth  and 
do  not  stop  long  enough  to  analyze  the  real  situation. 
In  our  youth  we  believed  that  the  engineer  and  con¬ 
ductor  were  supermen,  because  of  the  power  of  the 
engine  and  the  train.  We  never  concluded  it  was 
not  their  power  that  pulled  the  train.  The  engineer’s 
work  consists  of  opening  and  shutting  a  throttle 
through  which  steam  escapes,  knowledge  of  the  air 
control  and  the  every-day  knowledge  that  must  be 
possessed  by  all  men,  of  keeping  their  eyes  open  for 
danger  ahead.  He  goes  on  his  engine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  all  attended  to  by  mechanics.  He 
leaves  it  at  night,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  he 
reports  it  in.  The  care  that  he  has  is  in  making  his 
trip.  He  is  in  no  more  danger  than  the  passengers 
who  ride  in  the  train. 

“The  conductor’s  work  is  less  onerous  than  the 
engineer’s,  for  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  register  out  in 
the  morning,  collect  the  tickets  on  the  train,  make  a 
report  and  sign  in  in  the  evening.  For  all  over 
eight  hours  that  they  work  they  get  good  pay.  Nei¬ 
ther  have  a  dollar  invested  in  the  railroads  except  it 
might  be  the  suit  of  overalls  that  the  engineer  wears 
or  the  suit  of  blue  which  the  conductor  wears,  and 
they  have  no  more  right  to  the  earned  or  unearned 
increment  than  has  any  other  citizen  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

“In  fact,  they  have  less,  because  they  pay  nothing 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  railroad,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  populace  there  would  be  no 
trains  to  run.  The  railroad  men  ride  on  passes. 
Their  families  ride  on  passes.  If  government  owner¬ 
ship  should  prevail  then  by  all  rights  the  rest  of  the 
country  should  ride  on  passes ;  then  who,  I  pray, 
would  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  if  everybody 
rode  on  passes  and  everybody  could  have  their  goods 
checked  free?” 


The  Theoretical  and  the  Actual. 

Wonderful  economies  can  sometimes  be  figured 
out  showing  what  is  to  be  effected  by  combination, 
but  there  remains  the  various  features  of  human 
nature  to  be  considered,  and  these  cannot  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  easily  as  a  mathematical  proposition. 

It  is  feasible  for  two  business  friends  or  even  two 
business  rivals,  sometimes,  to  join  together  in  a 
united  enterprise  and  conduct  all  affairs  harmoni¬ 
ously,  but  when  one  goes  beyond  that  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  misunderstandings  arising  increase  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progression.  With  four  associates  there  are 
16  risks  of  trouble,  with  five  there  are  25,  and  so 
on.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  on  the 
part  of  all,  one  misunderstanding  or  another  may 
arise,  and  soon  a  cloud,  at  first  no  larger  than  a 
man’s  hand,  will  cover  the  horizon. 

Particularly  with  those  who  have  grown  old  with 
a  business  are  the  chances  of  misunderstanding  the 
greater.  It  is  known  that  when  one  has  conducted 
his  own  affairs  for  25  or  30  years,  perhaps  carried 
on  a  family  enterprise,  so  to  speak,  for  that  length 
of  time,  the  taking  of  orders  from  another  source 
is  apt  to  become  irksome  and  the  necessary  formali¬ 
ties  of  a  corporation  controlled  by  other  interests 
are  not  altogether  agreeable. 

So  little  attention  has  been  given  to  personages 
in  the  recent  war  that  probably  few  know  that 
Lieut. -Gen.  Hunter  Liggett  is  a  native  of  Reading, 
Pa.  He  visited  his  old  home  town  on  Monday 
and  a  great  reception  was  arranged  for  in  his  honor. 


A  joint  wage  conference  of  bituminous  operators 
and  miners  of  the  Central  Competitive  District,  em¬ 
bracing  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania,  will  be  held  in  Buffalo  fol¬ 
lowing  the  biennial  convention  of  'the  United  States 
Mine  Workers  in  September.  The  operators  were 
invited  to  take  part  in  such  a  conference  by  acting 
President  Lewis  of  the  miners’  organization. 


Cardiff  Export  Prices. 

Iron  &  Coal  Trade  Review ,  July  25. 

Export  prices  are  based  on  the  following  minimum 
schedules,  which  include  the  6s.  advance  : 
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Steam. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Smokeless  best  . 

46  0 

56  0 

81  0 

Second  quality  . . . 

44  6 

53  6 

78  6 

Seconds  . 

43  9 

52  0 

77  0 

Ordinaries  . 

43  0 

51  0 

76  0 

Best  drys  . 

43  0 

51  0 

76  0 

Ordinary  drys  . 

41  6 

48  6 

73  6 

Small  steams,  No.  1 . 

34  6 

34  6 

51  0 

Small  steams,  No.  2 . 

34  0 

34  0 

50  6 

Small  steams,  No.  3 . 

33  6 

33  6 

50  0 

Small  steams,  No.  4 . 

33  0 

33  0 

49  6 

Small  steams,  No.  5 . 

32  6 

32  6 

49  0 

Small  steams,  No.  6 . 

32  0 

32  0 

48  6 

Small  steams,  No.  7 . 

31  6 

31  6 

48  0 

Small  steams,  No.  8 . 

31  0 

31  0 

47  6 

Washed  smalls  . 

35  6 

35  6 

56  0 

Best  black  vein  large  . 

43  0 

51  0 

76  0 

Ord.  Western  Valleys . 

42  0 

49  6 

74  6 

Best  Eastern  Valleys  . 

42  0 

49  6 

74  6 

Second  Eastern  Valleys  . 

41  0 

48  0 

73  0 

Best  washed  nuts  . 

43  0 

51  0 

76  0 

Seconds  . . . 

41  6 

48  6 

73  6 

Best  washed  peas  and  beans.. 

40  6 

46  0 

71  0 

Seconds  . 

39  6 

44  6 

69  6 

Unwashed  duff — 1st  quality... 

31  0 

31  0 

36  0 

.  ]  2nd  quality. . . 

Bituminous  ...  j  3rd  quality . . . 

29  0 
27  0 

29  0 
27  0 

32  0 
28  0 

Best  households  . 

46  0 

56  0 

81  0 

Good  households  . 

43  9 

52  0 

77  0 

No.  3  Rhondda  large  . 

43  9 

52  0 

77  0 

Smalls  . 

39  0 

44  0 

60  6 

No.  2  Rhondda  large  . 

40  0 

47  0 

72  0 

No.  2  Rhondda  through . 

36  6 

41  6 

60  3 

Do.  and  other  through  (2nds) 

35  0 

39  0 

59  3 

No.  2  Rhondda  smalls  . 

32  0 

32  0 

48  6 

No.  2  Rhondda  smalls  (2nds)  30  0 

30  0 

46  6 

Gas  through  . 

38  0 

44  0 

62  9 

Gas  smalls  . 

34  0 

38  0 

56  9 

Coals  for  home  consumption  are  19s.  abcve  pre¬ 
war  levels — best  households  39s.  at  pit. 


A  New  Gettysburg  Booklet. 

It  is  a  long  while  since,  there  was  a  coal  trade 
excursion  to  Gettysburg  and  practically  all  of  the 
Civil  War  veterans  among  coal  men  have  now 
crossed  the  Great  Divide,  but  the  great  battlefield 
will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  indirect,  if  not  direct, 
interest  to  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  and 
the  automobile  fraternity  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  a  little  volume,  “Gettysburg  for  the 
Motorist,”  has  been  prepared  by  Robert  Bruce,  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  the  well-known  writer  of  road  books  and 
automobile  guides. 

Mr.  Bruce,  whose  writings  on  our  behalf  years 
ago  are  known  to  a  good  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  has  prepared  a  most  interesting  and  well- 
illustrated  brochure  relative  to  the  batttlefield  and  the 
associated  events  of  ’63,  which  is  sold  at  50  cents 
a  copy. 


There  will  be  further  development  of  the  coal  re¬ 
sources  of  Braxton  County  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Vance  Coal  Co.,  which  will  operate  near 
Exchange,  located  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Ry.,  where 
there  are  now  one  or  two  companies  operating. 
The  Vance  company  has  an  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000.  Philadelphia  people  for  the  most  part  were 
leading  figures  in  the  organization  of  the  company, 
as  follows:  William  S.  Furst,  Esther  A.  Burtner, 
Harriett  L.  Burtner,  C.  P.  Burtner  and  Vance  Bur¬ 
ton  of  Exchange. 


LIMITATION  OF  DELIVERIES. 


Would  Motor  Equipment  Increase  Business 
of  Honest  Price  Dealers? 

A  motor  truck  manufacturer  writes: 

Every  coal  dealer  that  has  studied  costs  knows 
that  his  profits  and  prices  are  influenced  by  many 
other  factors  than  his  own  conduct  of  his  business. 

Any  feature  that  tends  to  make  sales  more  difficult 
have  their  influence  on  his  business.  The  dealer  that 
is  located  in  the  same  territory  or  in  the  same 
neighborhood  with  a  cut  price  dealer  cannot  escape 
the  lower  prices  that  his  competitor  establishes. 

Therefore  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  coal  dealers 
to  consider  any  means  that  will  serve  to  give  a 
wider  scope  for  his  business  or  that  will  help  in  the 
operation  of  his  business.* 


GARY  CHASSIS  READY  FOR  COAL  BODY. 


Progressive  dealers  have  seen  in  the  motor  truck 
one  of  their  greatest  possibilities.  There  are  no  ter¬ 
ritorial  limitations  to  the  business  that  can  be  handled 
by  motor  trucks.  A  single  truck  equipment  in  many 
cases  has  been  known  to  make  an  increase  of  as 
much  as  350  per  cent  in  the  business  of  one  dealer  in 
a  medium  sized  town. 

Analysis  of  conditions  will  readily  show  why  this 
is  possible.  The  dealer  that  relies  on  horsedrawn 
equipment  must  necessarily  operate  within  a  restrict¬ 
ed  radius.  His  haulage  problems  are  multiplied  by 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  His  service  is  measurably 
affected  by  the  number  of  teams  at  his  disposal  and 
the  condition  of  the  drivers  when  they  report  for 
work. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  in  trying  to  adapt  a 
type  of  commercial  vehicle  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
work. 

Motor  Truck  Insurance  Profits. 

“One  thing  is  certain,”  said  Frank  Dawson,  builder 
of  the  Gary  Motor  Truck,  recently,  in  discussing 
motorized  equipment,  “the  motor  truck  will  result  in 
the  elimination  of  many  bad  conditions  now  existing 
in  the  coal  industry.  It  will  certainly  result  in  a 
reduction  of  operation  costs.  Retail  prices  will  be 
favorably  influenced.  And  on  an  equal’amount  of 
business  the  coal  dealer  will  be  able  to  earn  a  larger 
profit.” 

“Many  dealers  utilizing  the  Gary  Truck  have 
demonstrated  this  to  be  a  fact  as  well  as  a  possibility. 
It  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  told  me  recently  of 
a  dealer  that  operates  a  three  and  one-half  ton  Gary 
truck.  Within  15  minutes  he  received  three  rush 
orders  for  three  grades  of  coal.  Temporarily  he 
thought  two  good  customers  would  have  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.” 

“But  he  turned  the  orders  over  to  his  driver  and 
told  him  to  make  all  possible  speed.  A  little  while 
later  he  had  occasion  to  go  out  to. the  yard.  There 
much  to  his  surprise  he  found  his  driver  with  a 
fully  loaded  truck.” 

“And  on  questioning  he  learned  that  his  driver 
simply  partitioned  his  truck  according  to  the  deliver¬ 
ies  and  was  pulling  away  with  all  three  orders.” 

*[Ed. — The  theory  that  motor  trucks  will  permit 
of  a  wider  area  of  distribution  is  all  right  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  truck  makers  but  it  is  well  for  the 
dealer  to  stick  as  close  to  home  territory  as  possible. 
Going  a  long  distance  to  reach  another  dealer’s  cus¬ 
tomer  will  bring  him  a  long  way  to  reach  one  of 
yours  and  it  is  better  to  have  some  general  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  limitations  of  your  delivery  radius. 
This  does,  not  detract  from  the  argument  of  the 
truck  maker,  however,  as  to  the  general  utility  of 
motorized  equipment]. 
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S  A  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


Scientific  Management  of 
Coal  Mines 

CWe  put  the  science  of  thirty  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  the  management  of  coal  mines  at  the 
disposal  of  our  clients. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  properties 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output. 

CIn  addition  we  finance  mines,  appraise  coal 
lands,  do  engineering  and  supervise  construction.  We 
also  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  supply  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 
service. 


PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ENERGY 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


COAL 


New  York  Harbor,  Hudson  River, 
Long  Island  Hound 


Telephones :  (  ©241© 

BOWLING  GSUBEN  4 

(©241© 


1  BROADWAY 
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ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS  BY  SIZES  AND  REGIONS. 


Wyoming  Region  Lehigh  Region  Schuylkill  Region  Total 


Tons  Per  Ct. 

Tons  Pe 

r  Ct. 

Tons  Per  Ct. 

Tons  Per  Ct. 

Lump . 

60.980 

.15 

7,126 

.06 

65,945 

.29 

134,051 

.18 

Broken  . 

3.094,513 

7.30 

413,454 

3.59 

1.184,971 

5.21 

4,692,938 

6.12 

Ecut 

6,313,690 

14.90 

1,340,004 

11.64 

2,535,102 

11.14 

10,188,796 

13.29 

Stove  . 

8.193,888 

19.33 

1,781,320 

15.47 

3,323.289 

14.60 

13,298,497 

17.35 

Chestnut . 

10.482,635 

24.73 

2,411,440 

20.95 

4,349,695 

19.11 

17,243,770 

22.50 

Pea  . 

2.937.566 

6.93 

1.106.600 

9.61 

2.372.496 

10.43 

6,416,662 

8.37 

Buck  No.  1 .  .  .  . 

5,358,743 

12.64 

1,706.914 

14.83 

3,996,364 

17.56 

11,062,021 

14.43 

Buck  No.  2.  . .  . 

3.209,905 

7.57 

767,847 

6.67 

1,532,696 

6.74 

5,510,448 

7.19 

Buck  No.  3.  .  . 

1.465,005 

3.46 

1,036,080 

9.00 

2,673.318 

11.75 

5,174,403 

6.75 

Boiler  . 

949,776 

2.24 

354,443 

3.08 

403,851 

1.77 

1,708,070 

2.23 

All  other . 

316,092 

.75 

586,532 

5.10 

317,638 

1.40 

1,220,262 

1.59 

.  .Total  . 

42,382,793 

100.00 

11,511,760 

100.00  22.755,365 

100.00 

76,649.918 

100.00 

Details  showing  tonnage  shipped  by  collieries,  washeries  and  river  dredges  in  each 
of  the  several  regions,  were  presentd  in  our  issue  of  May  24,  1919.  They  were  based 
upon  data  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  figures  in  the  tabulation  printed 
above  were  furnished  bv  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

William  Potter,  former  State  Fuel  Administrator 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  just  returned  to  the  city  after 
a  long  absence  spent  in  visiting  the  Orient,  prin¬ 
cipally  Japan. 

Edward  R.  Pusey,  president  of  the  E.  R.  Pusey 
Co.,  retailers  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  in  the  city 
during  the  past  week  and  called  on  his  many  friends 
in  the  coal  trade. 

Another  dealer  to  take  advantage  of  a  slight  lull 
in  business  is  C.  M.  Rogers,  Willow  street,  who  is 
having  repairs  made  to  his  railroad  siding  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  the  work  completed  by  the  first  of 
September. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  du  Pont  Building, 
the  largest  office  building  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
abandoned  the  use  of  coal  and  has  installed  oil¬ 
burning  apparatus.  This  is  the  first  installation  of 
the  kind  in  this  vicinity. 

J.  C.  Gerbron,  who  established  a  retail  yard  at 
Cheltenham  about  ten  years  ago,  now  finds  that  he 
has  outgrown  his  present  facilities  and  is  extend¬ 
ing  his  trestle  so  as  to  have  greater  capacity  to  meet 
-  the  rapid  increase  in  his  trade. 

The  steamer  Edonton,  which  left  here  a  few  days 
ago  with  a  cargo  of  bituminous  coal  for  Genoa,  Italy, 
ran  aground  on  Five  Fathom  Rank  near  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Breakwater,  according  to  a  wireless  message 
received  here  from  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Hastings,  senior  member  of  the  Hastings  & 
Eskridge  Co.,  Seaford,  Delaware,  was  calling  on  his 
shippers  in  the  city  during  the  past  week:  He  re¬ 
ports  a  steady  demand  for  all  of  the  family  sizes 
in  his  territory,  with  the  exception  of  pea. 

Edgar  Moore,  of  Moore,  Kelly  &  Co.,  25th  & 
Morris  Streets,  is  unable  to  let  go  of  the  reins  of 
that  big  retail  business  this  summer  and  is  indulg¬ 
ing  in  short  trips  in  his  touring  car.  This  week  he 
motored  with  his  family  to  the  seashore  for  the 
week-end,' 

After  spending  an  entire  month  at  Eagle  Mere, 
Pa.,  on  his  first  vacation  for  several  years,  W.  J. 
Steen,  of  McCaulley.  Steen  &  Co.,  Port  Richmond, 
is  back  at  his  desk  greatly  refreshed  and  anxious 
to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  coal  trade  that  are 
bound  to  come  in  a  few  months. 

Geo.  Missimer  &  Sons.  Manayunk,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  their  yard  capacity  and  after 
waiting  all  summer  for  a  dull  period  have  simply 
pitched  in  and  are  adding  to  their  yard  and  re¬ 
building  their  trestle,  which  will  give  them  about 
the  biggest  yard  in  the  Manayunk  district. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  well  over-sold,  the 
Cortright  Coal  Co.  has  not  relinquished  in  the  least 
their  progressive  advertising  policy.  They  have  re¬ 
cently  gotten  out  for  distribution  to  their  customers 
a  handsome  dial  thermometer,  which  is  far  and  away 
above  the  instruments  usually  distributed  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes. 


Woods  Now  Controls  O’Gara  Coal  Co. 

On  Friday,  August  15,  the  properties  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  turned  over  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  bv  order  of 
the  court,  the  Appellate  Court  having  sustained  the 
lower  court  in  respect  to  the  claim  of  T.  J.  O’Gara, 
which  was  disallowed. 

Frank  H.  Woods,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  company  about  one  year  ago,  is  now  in  full  and 
active  charge  of  the  company’s  affairs.  C.  M.  Moder- 
well,  who  has  been  operating  the  properties  for  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy,  will  continue  in  that  capacity, 
at  least  temporarily. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  owns  nine  mines  in  Saline 
County,  Illinois,  which  are  included  in  its  30,000 
acres  of  coal  lands.  The  mines  were  put  in  good 
shape  during  the  trusteeship  by  J.  K.  Dering,  former 
general  manager,  and  are  now  producing  greater 
tonnage  than  ever  before. 


News  at  Baltimore. 

For  the  first  fifteen  days  of  July  the  Shipping 
Board  announced  coal  vessel  allocations  for  Balti¬ 
more  to  cover  eight  ships  for  Rotterdam,  two  to 
Havre,  two  to  Buenos  Ayres,  two  to  R;o  Janeiro 
and  one  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Some 
of  the  vessels  have  already  loaded  and  cleared. 

For  the  week  ending  August  15  the  Baltimore  Cus¬ 
tom  House  announces  an  export  movement  of  44,880 
tons  of  cargo  coal  and  7,608  tons  of  bunker  coal 
to  fuel  carriers,  a  total  of  52,488'  tons. 

In  the  death  of  E.  Austin  Jenkins  at  his  country 
estate.  Hunting  Ridge,  near  Baltimo’re,  last  Mon¬ 
day,  at  the  age  of  78,  a  former  leader  in  the  coal 
production  business  here  passes.  Mr.  Jenkins  many 
years  ago  was  prominent  as  a  director  of  the  old 
Georges  Creek  Coal  Co. 

The  Governor’s  Investigating  Commission  on  the 
high  cost  of  living  problem  in  Maryland  recently 
summoned,  among  others,  High  C.  Hill,  of  Yeaton 
&  Co.,  to  give  them  facts  on  retail  coal  selling. 
Mr.  Hill,  who  was  the  anthracite  advisor  to  the 
city  committee  of  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administra- 
lion,  gave  the  commission  full  facts  concerning  the 
method  of  selling  here  and  how  the  local  retailers 
have  followed  the  Government  recommendations  of 
war  days  to  fix  prices  at  retail,  even  after  the  close 
of  Government  control. 


It  is  said  that  an  alliance  between  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  four  brotherhoods  of  radroad  men. 
will  probably  be  brought  about  soon.  The  matter 
will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the  miners’  bien¬ 
nial  convention  in  Columbus  next  month.  Pre¬ 
liminary  steps  to  bring  about  such  an  affiliation  have 
already  been  taken  at  recent  conferences  between 
labor  leaders  representing  the  miners  and  railroad 
men,  according  to  information  emanating  from 
union  sources,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  U.  M.  W. 
convention  will  ratify  the  plan.  A  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  effect  in  England,  which  also  includes 
the  dock  workers. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

W.  A.  Stoeckle,  Sterling,  Ill.,  visited  the  trade  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

R.  W.  Classen,  advertising  manager  of  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  is  on  his  vacation  since  last  Saturday. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  is  enjoying  a  vacation  with  his  family  in 
northern  Wisconsin. 

The  coal  yard  of  the  Liberty  Fuel  Co.,  at  1347 
Altgeld  street,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  J.  Zeh,  a 
well-known  old  timer  in  the  business  as"  a  salesman. 

Edward  Klinenberg,  president  of  the  Rialto  Coal 
Co.,  started  early  in  the  week  for  a  round  of  the 
mines  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio. 

John  F.  Norton,  secretary  of  T.  C.  Keller  &  Co., 
who  has  been  spending  two  weeks  vacation  at  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.,  is  expected  home  by  the  end  of  this 
week. 

Percy  Kuhlman,  traffic  manager  of  the  Rutledge 
&  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  motored  to  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
last  Saturday  and  will  spend  his  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  there. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  announces  that  it 
has  just  opened  up  offices  at  $3408-09  Woolworth 
building,  New  York,  with  George  C.  Stokes,  second 
vice-president,  in  charge. 

P.  H.  Greenlaw,  secretary  of  the  5th  and  9th 
District  Operators’  Association,  was  in  the  city  this 
week  and  stated  that  the  situation  in  that  territory 
from  a  production  standpoint  was  very  bad. 

W.  C.  Wolf,  of  the  Radium  Coal  Co.,  Belleville, 
Ill.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  this  week.  He  stated  that 
the  Belleville  district  was  pretty  well  tied  up  by 
the  strike  and  operators  could  only  hope  for  the 
best. 

B.  P.  Hill,  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor 
during  the  week.  J.  C.  Snyder,  of  Fulton,  Ill.,  visited 
with  his  son,  Paul  Snyder  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.’s  office,  during  the  week  and  has  gone  for 
a  month’s  vacation  in  Maine. 

Otto  H.  Hedrich,  president  of  Otto  H.  Hedrich 
&  Co.,  is  having  a  good  time  at  Mackinac  Island, 
Mich.  Albert  Grimm,  auditor  of  the  Rutledge  & 
Taylor  Coal  Co.,  is  visiting  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  his  old 
home,  this  week  on  his  vacation. 

The  shortage  of  cars  is  making  more  trouble  now 
than  the  striking  miners  and  is  seriously  .hamper¬ 
ing  business.  Crerar,  Clinch  &  Co.  report  their 
two  mines  in  the  southern  Illinois  field  were  idle 
Monday  and  Tuesday  for  lack  of  cars. 

The  Middle  States  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  reports 
that  shipments  during  the  week  have-  not  been  up 
to  normal,  as  they  have  been  getting  only  two  or 
three  cars  instead  of  five  or  six,  but  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  if  coai  keeps  moving  and  are  sold  up  on  smoke¬ 
less  to  November. 

J.  F.  Harral,  Aurora,  Ill.,  called  on  his  friends  in 
the  cty  this  week  while  en  route  to  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  for  a  rest.  President  W.  Abel,  of  the  Abel 
Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  came  to 
Chicago  during  the  week  to  enjoy  the  lake  breezes 
and  visit  among  friends  in  the  trade, 

Otto  H.  Hedrich  &  Co.  have  acquired  the  exclu¬ 
sive  agency  for  the  Columbia-Panama  Coal  Co.  for 
three  years.  The  coal  of  this  company  is  known  as 
the  Manchester  Blue  Flame  and  its  two  mines  are 
at  Manchester,  Ky.  At  the  present  time  the  com¬ 
pany  has  approximately  10,000  tons  of  coal  in  stor¬ 
age  at  the  operations,  which  will  be  drawn  upon  as 
needed  in  emergencies,  and  will  constitute,  a  form 
of  insurance  against  possible  strikes. 

President  Farrington  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  Illinois, 
it  appears,  is  the  man  whose  scalp  the  strikers  are 
after.  In  fact,  the  miners  are  simply  quarrelling 
among  themselves  and  cutting  down  production 
without  reason.  Operators  say  the  men  and  the 
mines  really  have  a  good  man  in  Farrington  and 
through  him  the  men  would  probably  get  all  they 
want  as  to  wages  and  hours,  if  they  woulr  be  pa¬ 
tient,  but  think  their  present  action  will  not  help 
them  any  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  should  it 
be  compelled  to  take  action  later  on. 
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It  Is  Your  Duty 

to  do  your  utmost  to  get  the  people  to  buy  fuel  early  in  the 
season. 

To  recommend  a  fuel  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction 
during  any  and  all  kinds  of  weather. 

To  show  your  trade  how  to  save  money  and  yet  ob¬ 
tain  the  very  best  fuel  for  household  use. 

When  you  have  urged  the  early  purchase  of 


“ The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault” 


you  have  completely  filled  the  above  specifications. 

You  have  advised  a  course  that  is  best  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  best  for  yourself,  for  Solvay  Coke  is  not  only 
the  ideal  fuel  for  the  user  but  also  the  most  satisfactory 
fuel  for  the  merchant  to  sell  for  it  always  makes  good  and 
brings  re-orders. 

‘It  Pays  to  be  a  Solvay  Dealer'’ 


BY-PRODUCTS  COKE  CORPORATION 

PICKANDS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Sales  Agents,  Chicago 

SEMET-SOLYAY  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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HONOR  TO  THE  DOUGHBOYS. 


Many  Auxiliary  Employments  Diminished 
Fighting  Force  of  the  Army. 

Now  that  the  Second  Division,  one  of  the;  last  fight¬ 
ing  units  of  the  Army  has  returned  and  has  been 
cordially  welcomed  and  various  details  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  available  concerning  the  work  done  by  our 
soldiers  abroad,  we  have  the  opportunity,  and  it 
seems  appropriate,  to  make  comparison  with  the 
Civil  War  and  what  was  done  in  those  days. 
Surely  the  plan  of  organization  is  much  different. 
Much  more  than  in  the  earlier  conflict  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  last  year  fell  heavily  upon  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  the  total  force. 

There  were  millions  of  men  in  the  Army,  but 
because  of  innovations  in  the  plan  of  organization 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  upon  a  few.  How 
small  a  number,  relatively  speaking,  is  now  apparent 
as  the  more  precise  details  come  out.  All  the  more 
honor  should  be  paid,  therefore,  to  the  actual  fighting 
units,  the  survivors  thereof  and  the  memory  of  those 
who  are  no  more. 

As  we  all  know  there  are  three  leading  branches 
of  the  service:  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The 
second  was  used  to  a  nominal  extent  only  in  France. 

There  have  always  been  engineers  as  an  auxiliary 
force  and  lately  the  aviation  force  has  become  a 
definite  fixture,  growing  in  importance  month  by 
month.  The  engineer  force  was  enormously  expand¬ 
ed  last  year. 

There  are  in  each  organization  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  men  who  are  more  or  less  of  a  non-combatant 
force;  cooks,  musicians,  clerks,  baggage  guards,  etc., 
and  it  is  probably  not  an  unusual  feature  to  have 
10  per  cent  absent  on  the  sick  list  or  on  leave. 

Thousands  of  men  were  employed  in  the  usual 
staff  departments.  Probably  official  stenographers  in 
France  outnumbered  the  force  Washington  had  at 
Valley  Forge  and  they  were  all  busy  in  view  of  the 
modern  demand  for  records  and  statistics. 

Some  of  the  Side  Issues. 

So  much  for  the  more  obvious  features.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  all  manner  of  special  services  as  may 
be  seen  in  this  list  of  auxiliaries  arriving  at  Hoboken 
in  a  single  week : 

1.  Guard  company. 

2.  Laundry  company. 

3.  Butcher  company. 

4.  Repair  unit. 

5.  Show  troupe. 

6.  Fire  hose  company. 

7.  Camp  hospital. 

8.  Hospital  tanks. 

9.  Motor  transit  company. 

10.  Labor  battalion 

11.  Base  laboratory. 

12.  Remount  squadron. 

13.  Depot  service  company. 

14.  Water  tank  train. 

15.  Service  battalion. 

16.  Transportation  company. 

17.  Mobile  salvage  company. 

18.  Service  park  unit. 

19.  Dental  detachment. 

20.  Mobile  laundry  unit. 

21.  Telegraph  battalion. 

22.  Air  service  mechanics. 

23.  Photographic  section. 

24.  Base  animal  transport. 

25.  Sales  commissary  unit. 

26.  Balloon  replacement  company. 

27.  Evacuation  ambulance  company. 

28.  Headquarters  printing  company. 

29.  Central  medical  department  laboratory. 

Elaborate  Reserves. 

In  addition  to  these  pioneer  infantry,  the  graves 
registration  division,  the  military  police  companies, 
and  other  organizations  have  been  heard  of,  and  one 
begins  to  think  “Who  was  left  to  do  the  fighting?” 
And  recalling  some  tales  that  have  been  told  one  may 
conclude  that  perhaps  it  was  correct  about  Corp. 
Jones’  squad  chasing  a  German  regiment.  Some 


small  bunches  of  our  boys,  relatively  speaking,  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  large  operations,  especially  as 
the  reserve  idea  was  developed  to  an  extreme  degree. 

As  understood  by  the  layman,  in  addition  to  re¬ 
placement  divisions  far  in  the  rear,  an  army  corps 
had  a  division  in  advance  and  one  in  reserve.  A 
division  had  a  brigade  in  advance  and  one  in  reserve. 
A  brigade  had  a  regiment  in  advance  and  one  in  re¬ 
serve.  The  advanced  regiment  was  divided  between 
the  first,  second  and  third  line  trenches.  As  a  result, 
we  learn  from  an  official  report,  only  1,800  men  of 
the  27,000  in  the  27th  Division  took  part  in  the  first 
day’s  assault  on  the  Hindenburg  line.  The  plan 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Huns  to  break 
through  but  put  a  mighty  burden  on  those  who 
actually  went  over  the*  top. 

The  new  idea  of  greatly  augumented  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices  combined  with  increased  sizes  of  regiments  to 
put  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  State  records. 
For  instance,  New  York  furnished  as  many  men  as 
she  did  in  the  Civil  War.  In  that  case  she  is  credited 
with  192  infantry  regiments,  while  in  the  World  War 
the  only  exclusive  New  York  regiments  were  four 
in  the  27th  and  four  in  the  77th,  one  in  the  Rainbow 
Division  and  one  negro  regiment  in  the  French  army. 
New  York  men  added  largely  to  the  make-up  of  the 
76th  and  78th  divisions  but  had  no  regiment  therein 
entirely  their  own.  All  the  rest  of  the  great  number 
were  divided  among  manifold,  organizations. 

It  is  said  infantry  lieutenants  of  organizations  in 
France  sustained  the  highest  proportion  of  fatalities. 
Certainly  the  doughboys  did  rather  more  than  their 
share  of  the  work  and  should  be  honored  accordingly. 


1918  RECEIPTS  AT  BOSTON. 


Largest  Recorded  Tonnage  of  Bituminous, 
but  Anthracite  Was  Curtailed. 

Although  we  published  Boston  receipts  something 
like  seven  months  ago  in  these  columns  and  also 
printed  them  in  our  Annual,  issued  early  in  April,  it 
may  be  in  order  to  state  that  figures  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  forthcoming  annual  statistical  report  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  show  that  receipts 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Boston  during  the  year  1918 
were  greater  than  the  receipts  in  any  other  year. 

The  receipts  of  bituminous  coal  last  year  amounted 
to  5,843,277  tons,  as  compared  with  4,548,880  tons  in 
1917  and  5,368,868  tons  in  1916.  Of  last  year’s  re¬ 
ceipts  there  were  forwarded  to  other  points  in  New 
England  1,507,689  tons,  making  the  net  receipts  at 
Boston  4,335,588  tons,  as  compared  with  net  receipts 
of  3,460,651  tons  in  1917  and  4,254,652  in  1916. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  last  year  totalled  1,492,539 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,606,078  tons  in  1917  and 
1,773,495  tons  in  1916.  Of  the  anthracite  received 
last  year  only  9,916  tons  was  forwarded  to  other 
New  England  points.  In  1917,  the  amount  of  an¬ 
thracite  forwarded  through  Boston  was  negligible, 
being  only  820  tons. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  figures  show  a  marked 
change  in  the  business  in  this  respect.  In  1900  Bos¬ 
ton  was  the  distributing  points  for  397,417  tons  of 
anthracite.  With  some  fluctuations  here  and  there, 
the  figures  by  years  show  a  general  decrease  since 
then. 

Importations  of  foreign  bituminous  coal  have  been 
steadily  declining  during  the  past  four  years.  They 
fell  from  440,615  tons  in  1915  to  164,081  tons  in  1918. 

Receipts  by  rail  at  Boston  continue  to  bulk  small 
in  proportion  to  receipts  by  water.  Last  year  rail 
coal  amounted  to  330,372  tons  of  anthracite  and  84,570 
tons  of  bituminous. 


E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.  to  Handle  Output  of 
Indiana  Stripping. 

E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  Marquette  Building1,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  been  appointed  exclusive  agents  for  the 
sale  of  coal  and  clay  produced  by  the  Bradway  Coal 
Co.,  Center  Point,  Ind. 

This  company  is  stripping  an  acreage  of  coal  in 
the  Brazil  (Indiana)  field.  The  coal  is  considered 
of  excellent  quality  for  brick  and  terra  cotta  burn¬ 
ing,  steam,  also  domestic  purposes,  making  run  o* 
mine,  screened  Brazil  block  and  screenings. 


THE  ALLURING  SOCIAL  HOUR. 


Beware  the  Hospitality  that  Breaks  into  Day’s 
Work  and  Forestalls  Calls. 

“Business  Before  Pleasure”  is  a  good  rule,  and  a 
drummer  of  experience  tells  us  that  even  nowadays, 
when  spirituous  refreshments  are  very  scarce,  one 
who  is  conserving  his  time  when  on  the  road  must 
be  careful  of  the  luncheon  invitation.  While  some 
people  are  difficult  to  approach,  and  it  is  hard  to 
draw  them  out  when  once  access  is  obtained,  the 
fact  remains  that  there  are  a  few  who  are  hard 
to  get  away  from  when  conversation  is  under  full 
headway,  and  one  may  well  study  the  most  diplomatic 
way  in  which  to  make  a  dignified  exit  when  one’s 
customer  begins  to  orate  at  great  length  and  use 
up  the  time  available  for  business  calls,  all  too  short, 
as  it  it.  In  like  manner,  while  the  luncheon  engage¬ 
ment  is  often  a  fine  opportunity  to  talk  over  business, 
a  tale  was  recently  told  to  us  showing  that  it  is  not 
without  its  pitfalls. 

A  travelling  man  for  a  coal  house,  we  heard,  after 
a  round  of  morning  calls,  was  invited  by  a  buyer  to 
take  lunch  at  a  club,  and  as  small-town  hotels  are 
none  too  good,  he  was  much  gratified  to  go  along. 
In  the  anteroom  his  friend  introduced  him  to  another 
man,  also  a  purchasing  agent,  and  as  he  seemed  a 
good  prospect,  conversation  was  deftly  steered  along 
business  lines  until  it  developed  that  Purchasing 
Agent  No.  2  represented  a  plant  located  in  Ohio, 
and  was  making  a  home-town  visit.  Consequently, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  making 
a  sale,  and  some  good  arguments  had  fallen  on  stony 
ground. 

More  Sociability 

However,  the  lunch  was  a  good  one  and  time  sped 
along  pleasantly  enough.  The  hour  was  getting  late, 
but  the  Ohio  gentleman  said  that  he  would  take  the 
coal  man  downtown  in  his  car,  and  so  save  time. 
They  had  not  gone  far  when  two  friends  were  espied 
on  the  sidewalk  and  a  sudden  stop  was  made.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  do  but  adjourn  for  further  consultation; 
with  temperance  drinks  and  cigars.  All  the  time  the 
drummer  was  on  pins  and  needles  seeking  how  best 
he  might  tear  himself  away  from  his  all  too  agreeable 
companions.  He  had  a  dozen  calls  to  make  and 
there  was  no  train  out  to  the  next  town  that  he  could 
make  between  late  afternoon  and  nearly  midnight. 

The  most  interesting  repartee  was  spoiled  by 
visions  of  time-tables  dancing  before  his  eyes.  Leave 
Slabtown  at  5.14  and  arrive  at  Riverside  at  6.59, 
the  7.29  has  a  parlor  car  but  does  not  go  beyond 
Centralia,  and  various  other  schedules  that  presented 
no  solution  flashed  through  his  mind.  Finally  there 
did  seem  to  be  the  opportunity  to  back  away  grace¬ 
fully,  and  once  clear,  he  made  a  break  at  4.10,  saw 
one-third  of  his  prospects,  made  a  quick  run  to  the 
station,  and  as  he  settled  down  in  the  train  figured 
out  how  he  could  arrange  a  return  trip  to  see  the 
other  folks,  while  conflicting  thoughts  ran  through 
his  mind  as  to  the  value  of  hospitality  extended  and 
the  prospect  of  business  eventuating  that  would 
recompense  for  the  failure  to  see  the  folks  on  his  list 
whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  pass  up  for  the 
time  being. 


Mine  Prices  Here  and  Abroad.  . 

A  comparison  of  coal  prices  in  this  country  and 
others  shows  that  the  operators  in  the  United  States 
are  receiving  less  per  ton  than  those  in  the  other 
large  producing  countries,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London. 

According  to  an  official  statement  made  upon  re¬ 
quest  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Parliament,  the  com¬ 
parative  prices  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit  head  in 
England  and  Scotland,  America  and  Europe,  aver¬ 
age  as  follows  for  the  latest  periods  for  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  available  :  Scotland  (including  6  per  cent 
increase),  28s.  lid  ($6.94)  ;  rest  of  Great  Britain, 
29s.  4d.  ($7.04);  U.  S.  A.,  June,  1919,  11s.  2d. 
($2.68)  ;  France,  June,  1919,  36s.  ($8.64)  ;  Belgium, 
1917,  18s)  $4.32) ;  Spain,  1917,  39s  ($9.36).  Average 
price  of  coal  at  the  pit  head  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1913,  the  last  pre-war  year,  was  10s.  1*4(1.  ($2.43). 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  labor  situation  is  obviously  the  prin¬ 
cipal  topic  before  the  trade  at  the  present 
time.  It  has  now  grown  far  beyond  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  number  of  men  available  at  the 
mines  and  has  very  broad  ramifications. 
How  radical  the  attitude,  of  many  so-called 
labor  leaders  is  at  present  time  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  return  of  Mr.  -Gompers 
from  Europe  is  expected  to  have  a  moderat¬ 
ing  influence  upon  the  situation.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  he  would  have  been  counted 
one  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  to  say 
the  least. 

Naturally,  the  Far  West  contributes  an 
illustration  of  extreme  measures  and  the 
railroad  trouble  which  now  involves  so 
large  a  part  of  the  State  of  California  in 
unauthorized  strikes  is  put  down  as  haying 
very  dangerous  possibilities.  And  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  there  is  evidence  of  labor  unrest  and 
the  results  thereof.  Naturally,  under  these 
circumstances,  while  a  question  prevails  as 
to  how  much  coal  the  railroads  can  handle 
in  view  of  the  poor  state  of  their  equip¬ 
ment,  another  question  arises  as  to  how 
much  coal  factories  will  need  if  their  activi¬ 
ties  are  to  be  hampered  by  labor  difficulties. 
Of  course,  the  amount  of  domestic  coa-1  re¬ 
quired  is  uninfluenced  by  such  features  and 
the  supply  thereof  is  really  a  serious  matter 
as  the  amount  involves  the  welfare  of  so 
many  millions  of  people,  all  of  whom  aie 
sure  to  be  heard  from  directly  or  through 
their  representatives  if  their  supply  of  fuel 
fails. 

While  the  demand  for  labor  exceeds  the 
supply  there  are,  unfortunately,  apt  to  be 
very  numerous  labor  disputes  notwith¬ 
standing  contracts,  wage  agreements,  etc. 
Of  that  fact,  coal  buyers  may  rest  assured 
and  now  that  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  the 
fall  season  with' chilly  weather  prevailing 
at  points  in  the  northern  states,  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  an  adequate  coal  supply  gains  re¬ 
newed  interest. 

While  the  eastern  bituminous  trade  has 
quieted  perceptibly  during  the  latter  halt 
of  August  and  under  the  influence  of  con¬ 
stant  admonition  by  the  large  interests, 
prices  have  eased  off  a  little  from,  the  ex¬ 
treme  points  that  we  heard  of  awhile  back, 
they  still  hold  firm  at  the  high  levels  re¬ 
cently  established  for  the  large  part  of  the 
tonnage,  it  being  recognized  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  coal  changed  hands  at  the 
sensational  figures  that  have  been  quoted. 


Great  activity  is  now  centering  on  export 
trade  possibilities  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  any  surplus  of  high  grade  coal 
not  readily  taken  by  the  home  market  can 
be  disposed  of  to  good  advantage  abroad. 
But  we  do  not  look  for  a  great  deal  being 
accomplished  in  that  direction,  proportion¬ 
ately  considered,  as  a  considerable  number 
of  large  consumers  such  as  public  utilities 
which  have  been  holding  back  in  the  hope 
of  low  prices  are  now'  coming  into  the 
market  in  increasing  numbers.  The  pro¬ 
viding  of  their  large  requirements  has  been 
plainly  reflected  in  the  situation  during  the 
month  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  co-operative  spirit  created  by 
the  National  Coal  Association  and  large 
factors  in  the  trade,  prices  would  have  ruled 
higher  than  they  are  to-day.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this'  circumstance  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  public. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  increasing  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  trade  matters  for  some  little 
time  to  come  in  view  of  the  hearing  that 
has  been  initiated  at  Washington.  The 
trade  has  one  good  representative  on  the 
Senate  Committee  and  Senator  Freling- 
huysen  can,  no  doubt,  be  relied  upon  to  act 
fairly  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
He  is  a  representative  of  one  of  our  oldest 
families  distinguished  in  public  life  and  is, 
himself,  a  business  man  with  important  in¬ 
terest.  In  this  respect,  the  situation  is 
more  favorable  than  it  has  been  on  other 
occasions  when  such  inquiries  have  been 
fostered  by  new-comers  desirous,  it  would 
appear,  of  making  a  name  for  themselves. 

The  thought  may  well  be  repeated  that 
Government  intervention  ’in  the  actual 
operating  of  mines  can  accomplish  little  or 
nothing  for,  as  a  rule,  every  car  now  de¬ 
livered  at  the  mines  is  immediately  loaded 
and  consigned  to  market.  “Give  us  the  cars 
and  we’ll  give  you  the  coal,”  continues  to 
be  the  slogan  of  leading  operating  interests. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  increase  being 
recorded  in  the  tonnage  shipped.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  there  has  been  a  decrease  for  four 
successive  weeks  in  the  output  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  diagram  of  the  Bureau 
shows  a  decrease  for  two  weeks  only.  The 
downward  turn  is  sharp  enough  and  while 
it  may  be  only  coincidental  that  the  week 
of  August  16th  and  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  19l7  and  1918  were  all  low  points, 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  situation  is  now 


so  unfavorable  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  shopmen  makes  the  outlook  for  an  in¬ 
crease  to  the  high  points  generally  achieved 
in  September  and  October  by  no  means 
promising.  Our  readers  know  that  we  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  railroad  equipment,  pointing 
out  that  to  make  the  trade  situation  an 
easy  one  there  'should  be  more  rather  than 
less  repair  work  done  but  with  the  greatest 
coal  carrier  of  the  New  England  States  but 
gradually  recovering  from  a  strike  which 
affected  even  its  passenger  service  very 
seriously,  one  of  the  large  bituminous  car¬ 
riers  still  suffering  from  a  strike  and  the 
shopmen  on  all  other  roads  ready  to  walk 
out  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  as  the  saying  is, 
the  situation  is  such  as  to  give  the  greatest 
concern  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  public  with 
fuel. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President’s  ad¬ 
monition  as  to  a  cautious  and  conservative 
attitude  being  maintained  while  the  high 
cost  of  living  problem  is  being  worked  out 
will  receive  due  attention,  for  certainly,  as 
he  points  out,  nothing  is  gained  by  advances 
which  only  require  other '  readjustments 
with  a  view  of  establishing  the  previous 
status. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
retail  dealers  in  anthracite,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  less  insistent  demand  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  deliveries 
made  during  the  summer  have  gone  far  to 
take  care  of  the  early  orders.  Naturally 
there  will  be  a  revival  of  demand  soon  as 
those  householders  who  wait  for  cool 
weather  to  arrive  before  buying  send  in 
their  orders.  As  a  result,  the  anthracite 
trade  continues  active  at  wholesale  as 
dealers  are  resolved  to  get  forward  as  much 
tonnage  as  they  can  in  order  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  care  for  the  new  influx  of  orders 
that  will  soon  arrive.  Generally  speaking, 
prices  «  on  independent  coal  remain  .  un¬ 
changed  and  although  some  high  premiums 
have  been  paid,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
these  have  prevailed  on  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  output  and  that  the  large  inter¬ 
ests  have  maintained  an  eminently  fair 
position  in  regard  to  their  selling  prices 
and  policy. 

Quite  a  difference  '  of  opinion  prevails 
among  the  retail  trade  as  to  the  desirability 
of  making  comparisons  with  the  tonnage 
and  requirements  of  1916.  Some  think  that 
the  cutting  off  of  the  use  of  anthracite  by 
war  industries,  war  department  establish¬ 
ments  and  other  places  which  sought  fuel 
of  any  sort  at  any  price  a  year  ago  will 
account  for  considerable  tonnage,  while 
others  claim  that  this  amount  would  be  less 
than  would  be  required  by  reason  of  the 
normal  growth  of  the  country  during  the 
past  three  years.  This  leads  up  to  the  small 
number  of  houses  built  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  population  and  one  soon  be¬ 
comes  involved  in  details  on  such  a  theme. 

The  fact  remains  that  retail  dealers  con¬ 
tinue  very  anxious  for  tonnage  and  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  if  they  have  received  the 
normal  proportionate  amount  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  along  the  line  of  the 
established  arrangements  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hard  coal.  There  has,  undoubtedly, 
been  some  duplicating  of  orders,  the  ex¬ 
tent  whereof  remains  to  be  seen.  1  hat  it 
cannot  be  very  extensive  is  indicated  by  the 
care  that  the  "more  important  producing  in¬ 
terests  have  exercised  in  the  recent  past  in 
entering  orders. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Local  Anthracite  Market  Has  Been  Helped  by  Diversions  Due  to  Transportation  Troubles — 
Bituminous  Remains  Dull  at  Tidewater,  But  No  Real  Weakness  Has  Appeared. 


So  far  as  the  distribution  of  anthracite  is 
concerned,  developments  during  the  month 
now  drawing  to  a  close  have  favored  the 
local  market  at  the  expense  of  certain  other 
sections,  notably  New  England,  and  as  pro¬ 
duction  has  continued  heavy,  compared  with 
the  average  of  earlier  months  this  year,  the 
city  dealers  have  been  able  to  speed  up  deliv¬ 
eries  to  some  extent. 

All-rail  shipments  into  New  England  were 
cut  off  for  more  than  a  week  by  embargoes 
growing  out  of  the  shopmen’s  strike,  while 
water  shipments  Down  East  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  curtailed  by  the  crews  of  the  Reading 
tugs  operating  out  of  Philadelphia  going  on 
strike  early  in  August.  Of  course  New  York 
has  not  received  all  the  coal  that-  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  reaching  eastern  markets  by 
transportation  troubles,  but  enough  of  it  has 
been  diverted  here  to  make  some  difference. 
Later  on  the  score  will  be  evened  up,  and 
even  now  increased  shipments  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  being  made  by  rail,  as  well  as  by 
water  from  New  York,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

In  many  cases  retailers  are  getting  pretty 
well  caught  up  on  orders  and  are  not  press¬ 
ing  for  increased  shipments  as  strongly  as 
a  short  time  ago.  At  the  same  time,  others 
are  still  far  behind,  so  that  independent  coal 
maintains  its  strength.  High  premiums  are 
being  obtained  in  Canada  and  a  few  other 
sections  by  some  of  the  smaller  producers, 
but  the  larger  independents  are  only  asking 
about  75  cents  over  the  circular.  All  sizes 
are  easy  at  tidewater  with  the  exception  of 
egg  and  stove.  Chestnut  is  in  much  better 
demand  on  the  line  than  at  tide,  although 
the  city  dealers  report  a  slightly  increased 
movement  of  this  size  from  their  yards  and 
so  they  are  not  so  averse  to  taking  nut 
along  with  the  larger  sizes. 

Pea  is  still  sluggish  when  offered  in 
straight  lots,  but  is  kept  moving  by  promis¬ 
ing  increased  shipments  of  domestic  sizes  to 
dealers  who  will  consent  to  take  pea  in 
fairly  liberal  quantities.  The  same  is  true  to 
some  extent  of  No.  1  buckwheat.  Inde¬ 
pendent  shippers  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
good  average  price  for  their  product,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  charging  excessive 
premiums  for  domestic  sizes,  by  requiring 
their  customers  to  accept  a  certain  tonnage 
of  pea  and  buck  at  or  above  the  circular. 

Rice  and  barley  do  not  show  much  change 
from  week  to  week.  At  the  same  time,  the 
high  price  of  bituminous  is  causing  some 
steam  users  to  take  more  interest  in  barley, 
and  even  No.  4  buckwheat. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  tidewater  bituminous  market  is  dull, 
but  not  weak.  Shippers  report  that  while  it 
requires  some  little  effort  to  sell  coal,  when 
it  comes  to  buying  they  find  that  tonnage  at 
the  piers  is  not  being  sacrificed.  There  are 
moderate  accumulations  in  some  of  the 
lower  grade  pools,  but  there  is  little  disposi¬ 
tion  to  force  it  on  the  market  regardless  of 
price. 

Embargoes  against  New  England  ship¬ 
ments  earlier  in  the  month  caused  more  or 
less  diversion  to  tidewater,  and  this  extra 
tonnage  began  to  arrive  at  a  time  when  buy¬ 


ing  became  noticeably  less  active.  The  let-up 
in  demand  is  not  confined  to  the  strictly 
local  market,  but  it  extends  to  the  line  trade 
in  some  degree.  It  can  be  traced  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  car  supply  on  all  the  principal 
bituminous  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country 
has  improved  during  the  past  fortnight. 
This  has  resulted  in  heavier  shipments  on 
contracts  and  back  orders,  so  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  in  the  market  for  extra 
tonnage  to  the  same  extent  as  earlier  in 
the  month. 

The  developments  bear  out  fully  what  the 
coal  men  have  been  contending  right  along, 
that  the  course  of  the  market  depends  more 
on  car  supply  than  on  any  other  single 
factor.  Labor  shortage  has  been  forced  in 
the  background,  as  there  are  miners  enough 
to  get  out  all  the  coal  the  railroads  can 
handle. 

To  some  extent  the  slowing  down  of 
buying  is  an  aftermath  of  the  “buy  early” 
campaign  carried  on  in  the  newspapers  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  The  warnings  were 
heeded  by  a  good  many  consumers,  and 
accounted  for  the  activity  in  the  market  for 
several  weeks  after  the  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared.  Now  a  lot  of  them  have  got  well 
stocked  up  and  are  lying  low  for  the  time 
being.  Large  stock  piles  are  reported  in 
New  Jersey,  southern  New  Engdand  and 
elsewhere  in  this  section  by  salesmen  who 
have  given  the  matter  personal  investigation. 

The  large  and  growing  export  movement 
is  contributing  a  marked  degree  of  strength 
to  bituminous.  So  much  high-grade  coal  is 
being  sent  offshore  and  the  lower  grades 
are  encountering  less  competition  than 
usual  in  .  home  markets,  so  that  the  price 
situation  has  been  strengthened  all  around. 
This  is  true  of  the  high-volatile  coals  as 
well  as  the  low,  and  in  fact  the  feature  of 
the  market  is  the  high  prices  being  realized 
on  the  grades  of  gas  coal  most  in  demand 
for  export. 

Prices  of  central  Pennsylvania  coals  for 
mine  shipment  have  not  shown  much  change 
this  week  so  far  as  the  range  is  concerned, 
but  there  is  perhaps  more  tonnage  available 
at  the  lower  figures.  Sales  are  reported  all 
the  way  from  $2.75  on  ordinary  grades  to 
$3.50  for  the  best  South  Fork  and  C-Prime 
grades.  Tidewater  prices  are  from  15  to  25 
cents  below  the  mine  prices. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

June  26- July  2  . 

. ...  5,715 

5.239 

Tuly  3-9  . 

.  . . .  4,889 

4,937 

July  10-16 . 

. . .  6,096 

5,060 

July  17-23  . 

. .  .  .  5,632 

5,262 

Tuly  24-30  . 

. . . .  6.001 

6,006 

July  3 1  -  Aits;.  6  . 

. 6.108 

6,419 

August  7-13  .  . . 

. . . .  5,975 

5.921 

August  14-20  .  . 

. ...  6,159 

5,311 

August  21-27  . . .  . 

...  6,154 

5,933 

Reports  from  20  States  printed  in  the  World  last 
Tuesday  indicated  that  in  the  territory  under  review 
about  65  strikes  were  in  effect,  involving  something 
like  300,000  strikers. 


FAIRMONT  OUTPUT  JUMPS. 


Shipments  Last  Week  Heaviest  Since  Novem¬ 
ber,  as  Car  Supply  Improves. 

Production  records  for  the  year  were  broken  in 
the  Fairmont  field  last  week,  when  6,697  cars  of 
coal  and  coke  were  produced  on  the  Monongah  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  which  proves- 
that  the  region  will  load  them  if  Mr.  Hines  delivers. 
During  the  week  there  were  produced  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  333,300  tons  of  coal  and  31  cars  of  coke.  This 
production  was  the  biggest  despite  the  interference 
of  the  shortage  of  electric  power  in  the  Monongahela, 
Valley  and  the  effects  of  late  placements.  Regional 
production  was  405,500  tons  of  coal  and  31  cars  of 
coke. 

Last  week  excelled  the  previous  heavy  loading 
week  ending  July  12  by  29,800  tons,  the  coal  and 
coke  production  that  week,  having  been  6,095  cars, 
including  as  the  actual  coal  production  303,500  tons. 
Last  week’s  production  was  the  heaviest  since  the 
week  ending  November  30,  1918,  when  the  division 
loaded  8,503  cars  of  coal  and  coke,  415,350  tons  of 
coal  and  196  cars  of  coke. 

Loading  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  last  week 
totaled  1,444  cars  of  coal,  which  is  very  heavy.  Car 
supply  as  a  whole  was  good  on  the  Monongahela 
Railway,  although  production  south  of  Maidsville 
was  interfered  with  by  the  washout  at  Big  Meadow 
Run  and  strikes  on  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
Railroad. 

Last  week  there  were  6,130  cars  of  coal  loaded 
east  and  536  west.  Curtis  Bay  shipments  totaled 
1,241  cars,  174  loads  heavier  than  the  previous  week. 
St.  George’s  total  ran  up  to  303  cars.  The  total  to 
the  lakes  last  week  was  232  cars. 

Prices  Still  Strengthening. 

Stiffening  of  prices  in  the  Fairmont  region  has 
been  noticed  again  within  the  past  week  and  the  coal 
industry  appears  to  be  resuming  its  old-time  form. 
No  fear  is  felt  by  Fairmonters  in  the- hearing  being 
held  in  Washington,  as  they  feel  ‘that  “King  Coal” 
has  a  pretty  clean  record  during  these  times  and 
one  of  the  few  staples  that  is  really  without  profi¬ 
teers.  Operators  reason  that  if  $2.50  was  a  fair  * 
price  during  the  war,  why  should  it  not  be  now 
with  all  of  the  increases  in  machinery,  overhead 
and  the  possibility  of  another  increase  to  the  miners. 

Slack  is  selling  from  $2.30  to  $2.40,  but  more  is 
sold  at  the  high  figures  than  the  lower  ones,  al¬ 
though  it  appears  that  there  might  -be  a  slight  drop 
because  of  the  cement  mills  buying  mine-run  to  tide 
them  over  until  slack  was  accumulated  by  prepared 
sizes  or  in  some  instances  car  shortage  was  a  factor. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  is  moving  daily  from 
its  large  stock  piles  many  cars  of  s.acK  stored  when 
prices  were  too  low  to  profitably  dispose  of  it.  Now 
it  is  in  demand.  It  is  reported  that  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  is  getting  $2.50  a  ton  for  slack. 

Mine-run  is  selling  at  from  $2.35  to  $2.50  and 
the  market  appears  to  be  quite  steady  on  this  basis. 
Prepared  sizes  are  firm  at  $2.75  to  $3  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  indications  are  that  they  will  remain  so,  as 
shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  are  coming  back  strong. 
Export  business  is  preferable  to  the  operators,  who 
in  many  instances  have  received  tempting  offers  from 
overseas  trade.  While  some  contracts  are  being  let 
in  the  region,  they  are  not  especially  numerous. 
Contract  prices  range  about  as  follows :  Mine  run, 
$2.65  to  $2.75;  prepared  sizes,.  $3 ;  slack,  $2.50. 

One  of  the  omens  of  good  business  is  the  way  that 
the  mines  are  at  work.  No  car  shortage  was  felt 
last  week  on  the  Monongah  division,  although  place¬ 
ments  in  some  instances  were  late. 

Movement  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  greatly 
improved  since  C.  W.  Galloway  became  Federal 
manager.  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday  and  Sunday  more  than  1,200  cars- 
daily  were  drawn  over  the  mountains  east  of  Graf¬ 
ton.  On  Wednesday  the  movement  was  within  five 
cars  of  the  1,300  mark.  The  average  movement 
was  1,172  cars  daily. 

On  Saturday  the  F.  M.  &  P.  and  Connellsville 
route  was  opened  and  380  eastern  coal  loads  were 
diverted  that  way. 
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BETTER  TONE  AT  BOSTON. 


Bituminous  Consumers  Beginning  to  Show 
More  Interest  in  Market. 

Positive  signs  have  appeared  this  week  that  in¬ 
terest  in  the  bituminous  trade  is  starting  to  pick  up 
a  bit,  hut  as  yet  it  has  taken  no  definite  form.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  talk 
about  coal.  But  it  may  be  said  that  New  England 
still  has  very  large  stocks  on  hand  and  they  are 
holding  up  better  than  anyone — almost — could  have 
guessed  six  or  eight  months  back.  Of  course,  with 
these  heavy  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  mills  and 
other  industrial  establishments,  it  is  unlikely  that 
anyone  is  particularly  worried.  The  representative 
of  one  bituminous  firm,  however,  pointed  out  to  the 
writer  that  the  situation  to  its  full  extent  is  com¬ 
prehended  by  only  a  few  of  the  mill  men  and  heads 
of  large  businesses  which  use  great  quantities  of 
coal. 

“As  I  look  at  it,”  he  said,  “the  consumers  are  in 
about  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  been  drugged 
or  overloaded  with  any  commodity — they  can’t  look 
ahead  and  see  what  I  think  that  I  can  see  not  many 
months  ahead.  These  people  at  the  heads  of  large 
coal  consuming  businesses  do  not  realize  how  easily 
coal  can  he  stored  and  kept.  They  also  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  recognize  that  coal  and  steel  are  always  the  last 
commodities  to  go  up  and  the  last  to  come  down  in 
price. 

“We  are  facing  the  granting  of  large  increases  to 
the  bituminous  miners;  there’s  no  doubt  of  that.  As 
you  know,  they  are  to  meet  next  month  in  Cleveland 
and  they  then  will  present  ‘demands’  that  will  cause 
surprise  because  of  their  nature,  I  believe.  A  large 
increase  in  the  wages  of  miners  will  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  for  coal — even  without  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  supply  and  demand.  And  in 
this  connection  production  is  at  a  low  ebb.  What 
coal  is  on  the  road  is  coming  through  very  well,  so 
far  as  we  here  in  New  England  are  concerned. 

“There  is  a  shortage  of  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  in 
cars  available  for  the  coal  trade,  and  with  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  great  crops  there  is  likely  to  be  a  still 
further  shortage  in  cars.  We  have  about  passed  the 
time — August  being  the  last  month— when  the  con¬ 
sumer  could  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  No  one  in 
the  trade  wants  contracts  now.  All  desire  to  secure 
the  contracts  in  the  summer  or  spring,  when  de¬ 
liveries  can  be  started  to  best  advantage.  In  the 
winter  we  can  sell  all  the  coal,  anyway. 

Freights  Steady  and  Movement  Good. 

Water  rates  to  New  England  ports  remain  steady, 
with  no  changes  in  sight.  Railroad  shipments  are 
coming  along  smoothly,  so  far  as  the  shipments  that 
get  under  way  at  the  mines  are  concerned,  but  most 
of  the  firms  find  it  hard  to  get  orders  filled  as  fast 
or  to  the  full  extent  of  their  desires. 

The  retail  trade  is  not  hustling  for  business  just 
at  present,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  orders  aplenty 
to  keep  up  deliveries  for  some  time  ahead.  Anthra¬ 
cite  is  not  coming  along  fast  enough  to  suit  the  deal¬ 
ers,  but  the  quality  cont’nues  to  be  fairly  good. 
Many  of  the  dealers  fear  that  they  will  have  to  pay 
higher  rail  freight  rates  before  long.  With  this  in 
mind,  some  of  the  firms  are  making  special  efforts  to 
get  anthracite  shipments  through  by  water. 

The  prospect  for  another  jump  in  the  retail  price 
within  a  few  days  is  excellent,  nearly  all  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  complaining  that  they  “are  making  nothing  on 
their  sales.  One  thing  is  certain,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  coal  put  into  cellars  this  summer. 
Practically  every  dealer  has  been  filling  his  orders 
as  fast  as  possible,  in  the  belief  that  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  is  loo  serious  for  him  to  do  anything  less  than 
the  utmost,  to  help  the  public  and  do  all  that  he  can 
to  forestall  a  famine  in  household  coal.  Unless 
strikes  on  the  railroads  interfere,  things  have  been 
handled  so  well  thus  far  that  there  probably  will 
not  be  a  serious  shortage  next  winter. 


The  American  Mining  Congress  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  St.  Louis  on  November  17  to  -1, 
inclusive. 


SPOTTY  AT  BUFFALO.  PHILADELPHIA  BUSY. 


Wholesalers  Complain  Mine  Prices  Are  Out 
of  Reason. 


More  Briskness  in  Anthracite  This  Week — 
Bituminous  Also  Active. 


The  local  bituminous  shippers  are  not  at  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  tendency  of  the  trade  as  controlled  by 
Pittsburgh  shippers.  They  say  that  while  the  de¬ 
mand  is  rather  light  the  business  would  settle  down 
into  a  quiet  state  at  a  good  profit  if  Pittsburgh  would 
let  it  alone.  Some  decidedly  wild  prices  have  been 
asked  there  this  week,  such  as  our  jobbers  say  they 
cannot  get  and  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
it,  unless  it  be  to  find  operators  who  are  willing  to 
deal  with  us  at  prices  that  can  he  maintained  here 
and  be  satisfied  with  them.  That  is  about  what  this 
market  is  trying  to  do. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  reason  for  not  stir¬ 
ring  the  bituminous  market  up  at  this  time  and  every¬ 
body  knows  it,  but  some  operators  will  not  listen 
to  reason  and  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  invite 
a  return  of  Government  control.  They  will  be  as 
sorry  as  anyone  when  it  happens,  of  course,  but  they 
will  not  listen  to  reason  now. 


On  this  account  it  is  hard  to  say  what  bituminous 
prices  are  here,  for  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  keep 
our  paying  nrices  and  our  asking  prices  in  line.  The 
jobber  is  often  in  straits  and  has  to  sell  his  coal  be¬ 
fore  he  dares  to  buy  it  and  to  keep  very  close  to  the 
operator  who  will  sell  him  coal  at  a  living  price  to 
him.  The  fact  is  that  the  demand  is  nowhere. more 
than  moderate  and  it  does  not  show  a  disposition  to 
improve  much  right  away.  If  Congress  should  pass 
the  peace  treaty  and  the  disturbances  in  labor  and 
food  circles  should,  quiet  down  there  would  be  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  will  not  increase  much  so  long  as  these 
things  all  tend  to  shut  it  off. 

The  car  supply  is  not  good.  If  the  demand  should 
increase  much  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  it. 
Cars  are  not  likely  to  be  any  more  plenty  right  away. 
The  prospect  is  that  they  will  grow  scarcer,  then  if 
the  shipper  goes  to  asking  prices  such  as  some  con¬ 
sumers  would  he  obliged  to  pay  the  end  of  private 
control  of  the  trade  would  be  near,  as  it  looks  to  at 
least  a  good  many  jobbers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  matter  will  not  go  as  far  as  that  right  away. 

Bituminous  prices  are  much  the  same  here  as  be¬ 
fore.  Slack  has  advanced  a  little,  which  looks  like 
a  better  tone  to  it.  though  it  may  be  due  largely  to 
the  state  of  the  lake  movement.  Quotations  are  as 
follows:  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.55;  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  lump.  $4.80:  same  three-quarter  $4.80; 
mine  run  (now  nearly  out  of  market),  $4.20;  al 
slack,  $4.10,  all  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  does  not  change  much.  City 
distributors  complain  that  they  are  getting  a  supply 
only  nart  of  the  time,  lake  shipping  agents  find  . their 
supplies  running  down,  the  all-rail  trade  languishes. 
It  does  not  look  as  if  there  was  much  coal  to  meet 
these  already  cool  days.  An  early  winter  would  put 
more  than  a  chill  on  the  outlook.  Lake  shipments 
for  the  week  were  only  91,200 -tons,  the  smallest  m 
some  time,  of  which  28,100  tons  cleared  for  Chicago, 
15,100  tons  for  Milwaukee,  12,200  ton; ;  for  F 
William,  10.000  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  7,800  ons  for 
Sheboygan.  7.000  tons  for  Waukegan,  8,000  tons  for 
Uonrnrk  Freight  rates  unchanged. 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R..  from  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  origi 
nates,  during  five  months,  separately  and  collectively, 
1918  and  1919,  were : 


Coal. 

Month.  1918.  1919. 

January  . 1,063,437  1,151.197 

February  ......  1,124.648  808.026 

March  1,306, 579  824,932 

April  . 1,336,940  929.471 

May  . 1,331,831  1,138.100 

June  . 1,331,954  1,139.730 


Coke. 

1918.  1919. 

568,888  624,874 
607.979  465.232 
720.508  450,928 
644.997  359,101 
650.516  251.119. 
687.011  242,885 


Total 


7,475.389  5,991,456  3,879,799  2,394,139 


The  quiet  tone  of  the  previous  week  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  somewhat  brisker  demand  all  around 
in  the  anthracite  trade.  With  the  approach  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  householders  are  becoming  anxious  as  to 
their  supplies  and  are  inclined  to  exert  pressure  on 
the  retailers.  This  tendency  has  been  particularly 
felt  in  the  case  of  new  business,  where  the  customer 
has  been  inclined  to  insist  on  a  definite  date  of  de¬ 
livery. 

While  some  dealers  lately  stated  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  chestnut  coal  to  accumulate,  a  survey  of 
the  yards  this  week  shows  that  the  stocks  of  this 
size  are  falling.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
many  persons,  being  unable  to  procure  stove,  are 
now  willing  without  urging  to  take  the  next  size. 
As  a  consequence  there  is  more  than  one  yard 
throughout  the  city  that  is  almost  empty  of  chestnut 
coal  at  times. 


Egg  and  Stove  Still  Strongest. 


The  sizes  in  strongest  demand,  of  course,  continue 
to  be  egg  and  stove  and  no  dealer  has  been  able  all 
summer  long  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  either.  This 
has  been  unusual  in  the  case  of  egg,  as  ordinarily 
it  takes  very  little  of  this  size  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  local  trade.  Very  little  egg  has  been  received 
recently,  and  the  same  applies  also  to  stove.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  large  companies  are  shipping  a 
heavy  tonnage  to  the  lakes  and  until  this  demand 
is  satisfied  the  local  dealers  cannot  expect  to  receive 
heavier  shipments. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  retail  price 
situation  is  very  stable,  there  being  no  tendency  to 
shade  prices  on  the  part  of  any  except  the  chronic 
price  cutters,  who,  fortunately,  are  few  in  number. 
Even  these  latter  can  be  expected  to  come  into  line 
later  in  the  season,  as  they  did  last  year,  in  many 
instances  asking  higher  prices  than  the  regular 
trade.  Retailers  who  are  buying  premium  coal  are 
adding  a  fair  proportion  to  the  retail  price  and  re¬ 
port  no  difficulty  in  selling  at  that  figure. 

As  yet  there  is  very  little  activity  in  the  steam  coal 
trade.  With  the  larger  companies  the  only  active 
size  continues  to  be  No.  1  buckwheat,  and  even  this 
is  not  in  very  strong  demand.  It  is  reported  that 
some  of  the  smaller  producers  are  shading  the  price 
on  this  size,  as  they  are  unable  to  store  their  surplus. 
Rice  and  barley  are  only  in  the  most  moderate  de¬ 
mand,  although  strong  hopes  are  expressed  that 
within  a  few  months  the  entire  production  will  be 
taken  up. 


High  Grade  Bituminous  Very  Strong. 

There  is  the  strongest  kind  of  a  demand  for  the 
better  grades  of  bituminous  coal.  All  producers 
report  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  car  supply  and 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  contract  customers  on  these 
grades  are  kept  in  supply.  This  leaves  very  little 
coal,  for  the  spot  market,  but  no  difficulty  whatever 
is  found  in  disposing  of  every  bit  of  surplus  at  the 
market  price. 

There  is  also  a  nice  call  for  the  ordinary  grades 
of  fuel,  as  these  concerns  without  contract  protec¬ 
tion  are  displaying  considerable  activity  in  getting 
a  stock  of  coal  on  hand.  The  medium  coals  have 
been  fairly  stationary  in  price  recently,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  is  that  even  these  coals  are  bound  to 
move  forward  quite  generally  in  the  next  week  or 
two. 

The  upward  rise  in  the  gas  coals  was  checked  for 
the  time  being,  due  principally  to  an  embargo  which 
had  been  placed  against  this  grade  at  tide.  This 
threw  quite  a  little  tonnage  in  the  market  and  has 
had  the  effect  of  holding  the  prices  down  for  the 


ime  being.  ,  „  . 

The  market  on  Georges  Creek  and  South  bork 
ms  been  running  around  $3.30@3.45,  with  Clearfield 
md  Somerset  at  $2.90@3.15.  Fairmont  lump  took  a 
mice  of  $3.25^3.35,  mine-run  $2.50@2.60  and  slack 
f2.10(S'2.25. 
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LOUD  CALL  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Seaboard  Draws  Heavily  on  Supplies  as 
Western  Demand  Increases. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  item  in  the  Cincinnati  coal 
market  situation  this  week  is  the  tact  that  the  car 
supply  has  not  visibly  increased.  It  is  somewhat 
better  in  some  parts  of  the  field  and  not  so  good  in 
others,  with  an  average  about  on  a  level  with  the 
preceding  week.  Of  course,  to  some  extent,  this  is  a 
temporary  condition,  following  the  recent  strike 
troubles,  but  there  are  elements  in  it  which  emphasize 
the  now  well  known  fact  of  the  crippled  transporta¬ 
tion  conditions  which  are  certain  to  subsist  after  all 
trace  of  these  special  aggravations  are  gone. 

Remarkable  to  say,  the  pressure  of  immediate  de¬ 
mand  from  domestic  buyers  in  the  West  seems  not 
to  be  so  great  this  week,  while  the  call  from  steam 
users  in  this  section  has  visibly  improved.  There  seems 
no  special  reason  for  this,  and  operators  speak  of  it 
as  a  freak  condition  such  as  the  market  often  shows. 
It  has  served  to  stiffen  the  demand  for  mine  run  and 
slack,  in  splint  and  gas  coals,  and  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  prepared  siaes.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
shift,  which  doubtless  is  temporary,  mine  run  has 
gone  as  high  as  $3  in  spot  transactions  and  nut  and 
slack  to  between  $2.25  and  $2.50,  which  is  a  level 
about  75  cents  above  the  prices  of  two  weeks  ago. 

An  increasing  number  of  the  producing  companies 
are  out  of  the  market  because  they  are  well  over¬ 
sold  in  the  contracts  they  have  taken.  The  general 
volume  of  demand  continues  on  all  'sizes  and,  in 
spite  of  all  influences  at  restraint,  the  average  prices 
show  a  constantly  upward  tendency.  The  week’s 
proceedings  at  Washington  have  doubtless  modified 
the  measure  of  this  tendency,  which  is  chargeable  to 
the  exceptional  few  who  have  reserved  their  pro¬ 
duction,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  spot  business. 

In  smokeless  production  in  the  Cincinnati  district 
there  is  practically  no  spot  selling  and  no  immediate 
prospect  of  any.  The  output,  limited  chiefly  at  this 


show  an  average  on  prepared  sizes  $3.58  for  Kana¬ 
wha;  $3.50  for  Logan;  $4.07  for  Williamson;  $4.10 
for  Harlan ;  $3.95  for  Hazard,  and  $3.89  for  Apala- 
chian.  In  mine  run  the  average  was  $2.36  for  Kana- 
what;  $3.50  for  Logan;  $4.07  for  Williamson;  $4.10 
for  Harlan ;  $2.58  for  Hazard,  and  $2.60  for  Apala- 
chian.  In  nut  and  slack,  the  average  has  been  $2.69 
for  Kanawha ;  $2.35  for  Logan ;  $2.46  for  William¬ 
son ;  $2.26  for  Harlan;  $2.32  for  Hazard,  and  $2.16 
for  Apalachian. 

Southern  shipments  are  now  going  through  by 
making  a  detour  on  a  single  track,  with  forty  miles 
of  added  distance,  around  the  condemned  Queen  and 
Crescent  bridge  at  Chattanooga. 


EASIER  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Better  Car  Supply  Is  Followed  by  Somewhat 
Lower  Prices  for  Bituminous. 

As  a  result  of  a  much  better  car  supply  in  the 
bituminous  mining  regions  and  a  consequent  better 
run  of  coal  to  tide,  the  steam  coal  situation  here  has 
eased  off  to  a  considerable  degree.  Prices  are  off 
from  those  of  ten  days  ago,  although  the  downward 
movement  is  confined  largely  to  the  less  desirable 
grades.  Discriminating  buying  is  again  featured 
and  this  has  widened  the  price  gap  between  particu¬ 
lar  pools. 

Oh  best  steam  coals,  such  as  71  and  9  pools,  the 
prices  hold  well,  the  general  quotation  to  the  trade 
at  the  mines  at  this  time  being  around  $3.40,  al¬ 
though  there  was  some  reported  offered  around 
$3.25.  Pool  11  holds  steady  around  $2.75  for  the 
most  part,  with  a  20-cent  upward  margin  in  some 
cases.  The  offerings  of  18  and  44  show  the  prin¬ 
cipal  breaks,  the  majority  of  sales  being  around 
$2.50  to  the  trade,  with  about  $2.65  as  the  high  mark. 

The  gas  coal  market  is  being  held  firm  by  the 
heavy  export  trading,  and  indeed  the  steam  market 
feels  its  effect  through  heavy  bunker  supply  calls 


here,  and  at  a  time  when  the  general  domestic  de¬ 
time  by  transportation  troubles,  has  been  taken  up  tn.mand  has  fallen  rather  flat.  Every  coal  office  here 
advance  for  mohths  to  come.  Eighty  per  cent  of  this  js  loaded  up  with  demands  for  coal  on  foreign  ac- 


is  going  East,  either  for  export,  for  naval  demands 
or  New  England  call. 

A  rather  surprising  condition  in  the  market  is  the 
growing  demand  for  bituminous  coals  for  export 
One  of  the  larger  operators  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  if  these  demands  continue  to  grow  a 
very  surprising  percentage  of  the  production  will  go 
abroad,  rendering  the  situation  for  slow  buyers  in 
this  country  for  the  cold  months  one  of  acute 
distress.  Buyers  for  tidewater  are  not  merely 
passive.  They  are  now  aggressive  and  insistent. 

Lakes  Take  Everything  in  Sight. 

Lake  demand  continues  to  take  all  the  coal  it  can 
get.  Conditions  interpose  against  large  cargoes  in 
this  direction  for  the  time  being,  but  the  demand 
accumulates  and  promises  to  continue  urgent  and 
active  for  some  time  to  come.  This  demand  has  set 
at  naught  all  the  earlier  predictions  that  it  would  fall 
down. 

Local  coal  marketing  goes  on  briskly,  only  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  the  retailer  to  deliver  upon  his 
multiplied  orders.  The  price  has  shown  no  further 
advance  and  the  leaders  of  the  trade  say  that  none 
is  anticipated  at  this  time.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  domestic  coal  needs  of  the  city 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  consumer  up  to  this  time, 
but  at  the  present  rate  of  delivery  two  weeks  more 
will  very  materially  change  the  figures. 

There  is  no  change  of  consequence  in  the  labor 
situation  in  the  mining  sections.  The  men  got  plenty 
of  rest  during  the  enforced  shutdown  and  are  quite 
willing  to  work  now  when  available  cars  make  it 
possible.  In  many  districts  the  number  of  these  cars 
has  been  negligible  and  it  has  not  been  feasible  to 
resume  mining  operations,  while  in  most  of  them 
these  resumed  operations  have  not  exceeded  50 
per  cent. 

Reports  to  the  Central  Coal  Association  are  now 
somewhat  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  companies 
hesitate,  under  present  conditions,  to  show  the  higher 
level  of  prices  they  are  getting.  For  the  week  they 


count,  and  much  of  the  business  appears  very  good. 
The  deterrent  factors  are  coal  supply,  which  is  now 
improving  steadily  under  better  car  movement;  ves¬ 
sel  supply,  which  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the 
arrangement  of  credits 

Every  shipper’s  office  in  this  section  has  been 
flooded  with  demands  for  export  coal  and  in  one 
office  alone,  and  that  not  one  of  the  largest  by  any 
means,  were  piled  inquiries  for  3.000,000  tons  of 
coal  for  foreign  ports.  Low  sulphur  Fairmont  gas 
coals  are  holding  firm  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  for  three- 
quarter;  medium  sulphur  commands  about  $2.60, 
while  Fairmont  run-of-mine  is  offered  at  $2.40. 

With  September  almost  here,  the  retail  hard  coal 
trade  again  finds  itself  in  a  price  quandary.  Prom¬ 
ised  a  much  better  run  of  company  coal  for  August, 
it  has  found  only  part  of  that  “dream”  come  true, 
and  figuring  out  an  August  price  on  a  basis  of  two 
cars  of  independent  ‘coal  for  one  of  company  coal, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  majority  of  dealers  have  fallen 
far  below  the  average,  with  the  alternative  in  cases 
of  a  too  short  supply  or  buying  coal  at  a  large 
premium. 

The  trade,  too,  figured  on  an  average  premium  of 
about  75  cents  for  August,  whereas  it  is  claimed 
that  95  cents  and  $1.00  has  been  paid  in  many  cases, 
and  there  is  now  talk,  and  actual  quotations  in 
some  cases,  of  premiums  of  from  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
although  there  have  probably  been  no  sales  in  this 
territory  at  those  premium  rates. 

Local  retail  demand  is  very  light  for  the  present 
and  the  anthracite  coming  in  is  principally  for  stor¬ 
age  against  early  fall  demand,  so  that  few  dealers 
are  willing  to  buy  at  heavy  premiums. 

The  condition  at  present  is  claimed  to  have  cut  the 
gross  margin  of  profit  to  most  dealers  from  the  old 
allotment  of  the  Government  in  war  days  of  $2.50 
to  considerably  less.  It  had  not  been  intended  to 
again  raise  the  retail  price  in  September,  but  the  net 
profits  of  some  dealers  here  are  now  reported  so 
ridiculously  small  that  a  general  raise  may  be  neces¬ 
sary. 


TIGHTENING  AT  CHICAGO. 


Large  Steam  Consumers  Forced  Into  Market 
by  Diminishing  Stocks. 

The  Chicago  market  is  slowly  but  surely  tighten¬ 
ing  up  under  the  pressure  of  lack  of  supplies  to  meet 
the  demands.  Practically  all  the  soft  spots  in  the 
market  have  disappeared  and  such  coal,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  as  is  available  is  finding  ready  mar¬ 
ket.  Domestic  coal  is  really  scarce  and  many  mines 
are  oversold,  while  steam  coal  is  being  taken  as  fast 
as  offered  and  arrivals  are  not  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  with  the  views  of  users  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  wav  of  storing. 

Now  the  wise  guys  of  the  buying  world  are  ’fess- 
ing  up  that  they  were  wrong,  and  even  such  bad 
actors  as  the  Commonwealth-Edison  and  other  large 
utility  companies,  are  showing  some  fear  as  to  the 
outcome  of  their  unwarranted  procrastination. 

Tonnage  Sales  Large. 

The  tonnage  sales  of  Illinois-Indiana-Western 
Kentucky  coal  for  the  week  under  review  totaled 
13,979  cars,  with  Fourth  Vein  north,  Third  and 
Fifth  Vein  north,  Fourth  Vein  south,  Third,  Fifth, 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins  south  of  Indiana  not  in¬ 
cluded,  owing  to  the  records  having  been  retained 
for  a  time  to  enable  the  preparation  of  data  to  be 
sent  to  Washington  for  use  before  the  Congressional 
investigation  of  the  coal  industry.  Of  this  tonnage 
Illinois  buyers  took  10,523  cars,  Indiana  2,407  cars 
and  Western  Kentucky  1,049  cars,  the  two  former 
showing  an  increase  over  the  former  week  and  the 
latter  a  decrease. 

Franklin  and  Saline  counties  made  a  new  record 
of  sales  for  the  week  as  compared  with  any  week 
for  several  months.  The  total  was  6,742  cars,  an 
increase  of  696  cars  over  the  previous  week.  And 
yet  the  operators  of  these  counties  (and  Williamson, 
Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  counties  also)  are  kick¬ 
ing  because  they  believe  they  are  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  way  of  car  supply. 

A  Big  Day’s  Sales. 

Franklin  and  Saline  mines  sold  1,631  cars  of  coal 
in  a  single  day,  and  the  bulk  of  all  sales  was  for 
domestic  prepared  "sizes  for  shipment  into  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  the  Northwest.  Top  prices  were 
recorded — $3  20  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.45  for  mine- 
run,  and  $1.60  (jobber)  to  $2.20  for  screenings.  The 
Williamson-Perry-Jackson-Gallatin  sales  total  for 
the  week  was  1,677  cars,  with  prices  ranging  at  $2.65 
to  $3.35  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.00  to  $2.45  for  mine 
run,  and  $1.80  to  $2.20  for  screenings. 

Northern  Illinois  operators  report  excellent  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  minimum  of  labor  troubles.  The  sales 
total  for  the  week  was  374  cars,  an  increase  of  180 
cars  over  the  former  week,  and  prices  ranged  at 
$3.15  (jobber)  to  $3.60  for  prepared  sizes,  and  $1.60 
(jobber!  to  $2.25  for  screenings  and  $2.65  to  $2.85 
for  washed  screenings.  No  sales  of  mine  run  were 
made. 

The  Springfield  district  is  still  cut  up  with  strikes. 
Sales  for  the  week  fell  off  to  1,142  cars,  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week  of  132  cars. 
The  feature  of  the  week  was  a  sale  of  300  cars  of 
screenings  to  a  Chicago  consumer  at  $1.50.  Other 
screenings  brought  $1.40  (jobber)  to  $2.25.  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes  brought  $2.30  (jobber)  to  $2.75,  and 
washed  $2.85  to  $2.95,  thin  vein  $2.85  to  $3.10,  and 
mine-run  $2.20  to  $2.40. 

The  Fulton  County  mines  were  heavily  hit  by  the 
strike  mania  and  sales  fell  off  to  one-third  of  nor¬ 
mal.  Only  92  cars  were  taken  out  during  the  week. 
The  prevailing  prices  were  $2.65  to  $3.00  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.45  to  $2.75  for  mine  run  and  $2.05  to 
$2.25  for  screenings.  Many  of  the  mines  are  re¬ 
suming  and  next  week  is  expected  to  make  a  normal 
showing  of  business. 

Mercer  County  product  brought  $3.00  to  $3.25,  and 
$2.75  to  $2.85  for  prepared  sizes  and  screenings,  re¬ 
spectively.  No  mine  run  was  sold.  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Vein  Groups  1  and  2  have  run  light  during 
the  week  as  the  result  of  strikes.  Prepared  sizes 
sold  at  $2.20  (jobber)  to  $3.05,  mine  run  ^t  $2.05  to 
$2.85,  and  screenings  at  $1.50  (jobber)  to  $2.75. 
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The  peak  fact  in  the  Indiana  report  is  a  new  top 
figure  for  prepared  sizes  for  Knox  County  coal,  it 
being  $3.55.  Part  of  this  county's  tonnage  sales 
was  to  railroads,  as  was  the  case  of  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict.  Prices  otherwise  are  without  significant 
change.  They  are:  Third  and  Fourth  Vein  north, 
$2.10  to  $2.95  for  prepared  sizes,  $1.90  to  $2.50  for 
mine  run  and  $1.50  (jobber)  to  $1.95  for  screenings. 
Fourth  Vein  south,  $2.30  (jobber)  to  $3.25  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.10  to  $2.55  for  mine  run  and  $1.45 
(jobber)  to  $2.25  for  screenings.  Third,  Fifth, 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins  south,  $2.00  (jobber), 
$2.90  for  prepared  sizes,  $1.90  (jobber)  to  $2.25  for 
mine  run,  and  $1.10  (jobber)  to  $1.85  (jobber)  for 
screenings.  Knox  County,  $2.40  to  $3.55  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.20  to  $2.35  for  mine  run,  and  $1.75  to 
$1.95  for  screenings.  Southern  Indiana,  $2.13  to 
$2.90  for  prepared  sizes,  $1.75  to  $2.45  for  mine  run, 
and  $1.10  to  $2.17  for  screenings,  and  $2.30  for 
washed  screenings.  Business  in  this  district  has 
greatly  enlarged. 

Railroad  Sales  for  Western  Kentucky  Coal. 

The  Western  Kentucky  operators  sold  a  fair 
amount  of  railroad  fuel  during  the  week  covered  by 
this  report.  Prices  have  changed  but  slightly,  the 
range  being  $2.00  to  $2.75  for  prepared  sizes,  $1.75 
to  $2.35  for  mine  run  and  60c.  to  $2.05  for  screen¬ 
ings. 

Smokeless  a  Spot  Trade. 

Sales  of  smokeless  coal  in  this  market  have  been 
around  170  cars,  it  all  being  spot  coal,  the  larger 
part  being  for  “Inland  West’’  destination — that  is, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  (except  Chicago) — the 
Chicago  sales  being  26  cars.  The  prices  ranged  at 
$3.25  to  $5.50  for  prepared  sizes  and  $2.85  to  $4.00 
for  mine  run. 

The  retailers  are  doing  a  big  summer  business,  bui 
are  handicapped  by  the  small  amount  of  anthracite 
available  and  the  too  meagre  supply  of  domestic 
bituminous  of  the  best  grades. 

Referring  to  the  margin  of  profit  obtained  by  re¬ 
tailers  this  year  as  compared  with  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  control  period,  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
dealers’  association  said  to  Saward’s  representative: 
“At  prevailing  prices  for  both  eastern  and  western 
coals  the  dealer  is  getting  a  smaller  margin  of  profit 
today  than  a  year  ago  owing  to  the  advance  in  team¬ 
sters’  wages  and  other  items  of  service  cost. 


LULL  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 


Visiting  Buyers  Leaving  Field  But  Prices 
Hold  Well. 

The  trade  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  experi¬ 
enced  a  period  of  quietness  during  the  past  week 
accompanied  by  a  slight  falling  off  of  prices  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  coal  buyers  are  leaving  the  field  in 
anticipation  to  the  lull  in  the  market  which  is  usually 
the  rule  when  the  miners  “knock  off’  work  for  Labor 
Day. 

Less  business  was  transacted  during  the  past  week 
than  any  other  week  in  the  month,  the  situation 
being  radically  different  from  last  week  when  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  field  was  the  mecca  of  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  coal  men 
from  western  cities. 

The  western  men  seem  to  have  completed  their 
business  here,  as  they  have  left  the  field  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  customers  from  the  East  and  New  England. 
Their  appearance  here  was  rather  unexpected  and 
unusual  as  in  past  years  the  needs  of  the  V  est  have 
been  supplied  from  other  fields. 

The  car  situation  improved  slightly  during  the 
week,  according  to  local  operators.  Car  supplies 
along  the  Pennsylvania  were  almost  satisfactory,  but 
operators  of  mines  along  other  railroads  continue  to 
register  complaints  because  of  a  lack  of  cars.  The 
improvement  in  the  car  supply  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  of 
shipments  due  to  the  lull  in  the  market  incident  to 
Labor  Day. 

An  embargo  on  tidewater  shipments  to  Port  Rtch- 
mond,  Port  Reading  and  other  points  was  imposed 
the  first  of  this  week,  affecting  the  local  market  to 


no  inconsiderable  degree,  and  those  concerned  are 
now  busy  in  their  efforts  to  divert  their  tidewater 
shipments  to  other  points.  However,  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  embargo  will  be  in  effect  for  any 
great  length  of  time. 

The  labor  question  is  probably  the  most  unsettled 
phase  of  the  situation  in  the  coal  trade  here.  Opera¬ 
tors  shy  at  expressing  their  opinions  of  the  demands 
of  the  miners  for  a  six-hour  day,  five  days  a  week, 
with  increases  in  wages  to  offset  the  decreases  in  the 
working  time. 

According  to  figures  quoted  by  local  coal  men,  the 
best  grades  of  fuel  during  the  week  sold  at  from 
$3.40  to  $3.50  per  ton,  good  coal  could  be  bought  at 
prices  around  the  $3  mark,  while  the  inferior  grades 
were  selling  at  from  $2.75  to  $2.85. 


RUSH  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


River  Movement  Heaviest  in  History  — 
Roads  Stocking  Actively. 

The  unprecedented  movement  of  coal  from  the 
Pittsburgh  held  continues  without  abatement. 
Operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  deluged 
with  orders.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  conspicuous  in  this  unequalled  demand.  The 
car  situation  continues  to  show  improvement  and  the 
labor  supply,  too,  is  getting  better  every  day.  Prices, 
which  showed  a  reactionary  tendency  two  weeks 
ago,  seem  to  be  holding  well  now.  Operators  say 
they  are  well  satisfied  with  their  efforts  to  keep  prices 
around  those  indicated  by  the  Government  during 
the  war. 

While  it  is  true  that  run-of-mine  has  been  selling 
in  some  instances  at  $2.50,  which  represents  the  best 
price  attained  during  the  recent  advance,  the  bulk  of 
this  grade  of  coal  is  moving  at  $2.35.  Three  quarter 
coal  is  bringing  around  $2.65 ;  one  and  a  quarter 
size,  $2.75,  and  slack  $1.50.  The  price  of  slack  has 
perhaps  taken  the  most  dramatic  decline  of  any. 
Two  weeks  ago,  when  the  better  grades  ,of  fuel 
were  going  to  the  lakes,  a  sudden  demand  for  slack 
by  the  mills  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  sent  it  up 
above  $2. 

Several  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  railroads  are 
reported  to  have  come  into  the  Pittsburgh  market 
for  additional  fuel  supplies  and  the  steel  industry 
continues  to  make  its  demands  upon  the  local 
market.  Perhaps  never  before  in  history  has  river 
coal  traffic  been  so  heavy  as  at  the  present  time, 
while*  endless  train-loads  of  fuel  are  moving  daily 
to  nearly  all  points  of  the  compass. 

Operators  declare  that  by  the  rate  of  production 
which  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  due  to  the  big  improvement  in 
operations  since  prohibition  became  effective,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  consider  contracts  for  future 
deliveries.  Two  months  ago  all  the  business  that 
was  being  done  was  accepted  on  a  spot  basis  be¬ 
cause  operators  would  not  make  any  promises  as 
to  future  deliveries.  They  then  took  that  attitude  in 
view  of  the  deplorable  railroad  car  supply,  in¬ 
adequate  labor  and  other  conditions  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  Today,  the  situation  has  en¬ 
tirely  changed,  they  assert.  They  are  now  more 
confident  than  they  assert.  They  are  now  more  con¬ 
fident  than  they  were  a  week  ago  that,  with  the 
continuance  of  the  present  improved  conditions,  the 
threatened  coal  famine  may  be  averted. 


Coal  Regulations  in  Australia. 

Further  regulations  relating  to  the  Australian 
Government’s  control  of  the  coal  industry  were  is¬ 
sued  recently.  Formerly  the  Prime  Minister  was 
empowered  to  fix  rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
employees  working  at  coal  mines  whose  output  had 
been  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  under  the 
regulations. 

The  Prime  Minister  may  now  fix  rates  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  employees  at  any  other  coal  mine, 
whether  or  not  an  acquisition  order  has  been  issued. 
Where  this  has  been  done  he  may  vary  contracts  for 
the  supply  of  coal  from  such  mine. 


SUPERIOR-DULUTH  SITUATION. 

Docks  Still  Tied  Up  So  F  ar  aa  Movemeut  of 
Commercial  Coal  la  Concerned. 

The  coal  situation  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  is 
still  unchanged,  both  the  strikers  and  operators 
standing  pat.  The  men  declare  that  they  are 
willing  to  confer  as  soon  as  the  operators  want  to 
talk  over  the  situation  with  a  view  to  settlement,  but 
so  far  the  operators  have  refrained  from  making  any 
movement  in  that  direction. 

federal  Conciliator  F.  H,  Rogers,  representing  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  came  on  the 
scene  early  this  week  to  take  a  hand  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  call  ng  a  conference.  The  men  seemed  to 
be  willing  but  the  operators  declared  that  they  had 
nothing  to  talk  over  with  the  men.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
wired  Washington  for  instructions  and  declares  that 
he  has  no  statement  to  make  except  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  bring  the  two  parties  together. 

The  railroad  docks  are  now  working  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  getting  out  railroad  coal  only.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  commercial  coal  some  of  the  iron  ore  mines 
on  the  Cuyuna  range  in  Minnesota  have  been  closed 
and  the  rest  are  expected  to  cease  operations  within 
a  few  days.  The  mines  on  Mesaha  and  Vermillion 
ranges  are  still  running  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  their  coal  supply  will  give  out. 

The  operators  have  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all 
their  employees,  stating  that  the  first  formal  notice 
they  had  received  giving  the  exact  reasons  for  their 
going  on  a  strike  on  August  6,  came  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  under  date  of  August  21  and  set  forth  that 
the  increase  asked  is  30  per  cent,  with  15  per  cent 
retroactive  as  of  May  1,  1919. 

The  Operators’  Letter. 

“We  do  not  mean  that  we  did  not  know  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  what  your  incentive  to  definite  action  was,’’ 
the  letter  reads.  “We  had  been  informed  at  midnight 
August  5,  that  unless  the  request  for  the  increase  was 
granted  by  10  o’clock  August  6  you  would  strike.  We 
would  have  liked  to  talk  this  over  with  you  per¬ 
sonally,  but  as  that  was  not  possible  we  address 
this  letter  to  you.  The  cause  given  as  the  need  for 
higher  wages  on  your  part,  though  it  is  not  so  stated 
in  the  formal  announcement  of  August  21,  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  rise  in  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  need  of 
readustment  of  wage  schedules  to  meet  these  prices. 

“We  are  willing  to  accept  the’  figures  given  by 
your  associates  who  were  employed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  who  after  a  survey  of  the  situation  in 
Superior  and  Duluth  brought  back  the  information 
that  both  show  an  increase  of  65  per  cent  o^er  the 
cost  of  living  in  1915.  In  the  same  period  the  hourly 
wages  have  been  increased  100  per  cent  or  more,  in 
addition  to  which  the  award  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  established  a  basic  eight-hour  day  and  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  with  double  time  for  holi¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  As  a  matter  of  fact  coal  is  being 
delivered  today  on  the  narrowest  margin  of  profit 
it  has  ever  been  delivered  on  and  to  make  further 
increases  is  out  of  the  question.” 

The  coal  operators  have  decided  to  file  suit  against 
the  electrical  workers’  union  in  Duluth  and  Superior 
asking  damages,  charging  that  they  have  conspired 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  coal  docks.  The 
electrical  workers  have  answered  this  by  announc¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  electricians  have  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  shipyards  at  much  higher  wages, 
and  the  common  laborer  is  now  employed  at  concrete 
street  paving  at  $1  per  day  more  than  they  received 
on  the  coal  docks.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
they  cannot  do  concrete  work  next  winter. 


Considerable  interest  is  taken  in  the  fact  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Elkins  is  on  the  Senate  investigating  committee, 
and  it  is  thoqght  that  the  trade  is  sure  of  a  fair  deal 
so  far  as  his  efforts  can  bring  it  about,  Senator 
Elkins  has  the  unique  experience  of  having  been  pre¬ 
ceded  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  both  his  father 
and  his  maternal  grandfather,  a  record  which  is 
believed  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country. 
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Senate  Committee  Begins  Coal  Investigation. 

Officers  of  Coal  Association  Say  They  Have  Knowledge  of  Mine  Nationalization  Plan — 
Blaine  for  High  Prices  Placed  Squarely  Upon  Railroad  Administration. 


The  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  headed  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
of  New  Jersey  began  its  investigation  of  the  coal 
situation  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  hearings  be¬ 
ing  held  in  Washington.  The  first  witnesses  were 
officers  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

President  H.  N.  Taylor  declared  that  the  radical 
element  among  the  miners  were  in  favor  of  nationali¬ 
zation  of  the  mines,  and  that  a  bill  to  this  end  had 
already  been  drawn  up  for  submission  to  Congress. 
He  added  that  what  the  miners  wanted  was  not  only 
that  the  Government  sjiould  own  the  properties,  but 
that  the  mines  should  be  turned  over  to  them  for 
operation.  He  insisted  that  the  more  radical  of  the 
miners  appeared  to  be  gaining  control  in  certain 
districts  and  that  there  was  a  serious  danger  that 
these  elements  would  make  an  earnest  effort  for  the 
institution  of  something  approaching  Soviet  methods 
in  conducting  the  properties. 

Mr.  Taylor  told  the  committee  that  the  strikes  in 
Illinois,  Kansas  and  Missouri  were  in  violation  of 
the  Washington  agreement,  which  provided  for  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  mines  until  peace  defi¬ 
nitely  is  established.  The  conduct  of  the  strikes  in 
the  Middle  West,  he  said,  was  in  many  cases  influ¬ 
enced  by  radical  elements.  He  said  it  was  known 
generally  in  the  industry  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  to  put  through  a 
nationalization  programme  with  a  six  hour  day,  a 
five  day  week  and  an  increases  in  wages. 

Operators  Face  Buying  Combine. 

Aside  from  “a  labor  combine  to  force  up  the  cost 
of  production,”  Mr.  Taylor  said,  “the  operators  face 
a  buying  combine  to  force  down  prices.” 

“That  buying  combine,”  he  explained,  “is  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  which  takes 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  output.  It  is  backed  by — is 
in  effect  a  part  of — the  United  States  Government. 

“The  coal  operator  would  be  put  in  jail  if  he  com¬ 
bined  to  keep  up  prices,  but  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Railway  Administration,  is  not 
prohibited  from  forming  a  buying  combination  to  put 
up  costs. 

“The  prices  paid  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
are  very  much  below  the  prices  fixed  as  fair  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  in  some  cases  are  below 
cost.” 

The  possible  conversion  of  the  coal  price  hearing 
into  an  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  was  indicated  during  the  testimony 
of  John  Callahan,  traffic  director  of  the  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Both  Mr.  Callahan  and  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
vice-president  of  the  association,  had  supplemented 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Taylor  that  a  car  shortage  was 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  delaying  delivery. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  asked  Mr.  Callahan  if  he 
would  obtain  for  him  certain  specific  information 
regarding  idle  cars  and  other  features  of  operation, 
adding  that  he  wanted  that  information  in  order  to 
question  Director-General  Hines. 

Railroad  Administration  Responsible. 

Mr.  Morrow  stated  that  in  his  opinion  there  would 
be  a  very  serious  shortage  of  coal  next  winter  and 
declared  the  responsibility  wopld  be  with  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration.  He  was  confident  that  if  Di¬ 
rector-General  Hines  would  give  coal  the  considera¬ 
tion  it  demanded  on  account  of  its  primary  public 
importance  it  was  not  loo  late  even  now  for  the 
mines,  with  their  available  supply  of  labor,  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  avert  a  famine. 

As  to  prices  Mr.  Morrow  cited  statistics  and 
charts  to  show  that  the  average  price  of  soft  coal 
at  tlfe  mine  is  considerably  less  than  that  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war. 
He  also  offered  data  to  show  that  although  most  of 
the  mines  had  been  getting  less  for  their  product 
they  had  also  been  running  but  a  part  of  the  time, 
owing  at  first  to  lack  of  dentand  and  now  to  lack 
of  cars,  thereby  increasing  cost  of  production  and 
reducing  profits 

Mr.  Morrow  pointed  out  that  a  combination  of 


bituminous  producers  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
prices  would  not  be  feasible. 

“There  are  about  5,000  separate  commercial  pro¬ 
ducers,  operating  approximately  7,000  mines  from 
which  bituminous  coal  is  regularly  shipped,”  said 
Mr.  Morrow.  “In  addition  there  are  some  2,000 
operators,  with  about  3,000  mines,  who  begin  pro¬ 
ducing  and  selling  coal  whenever  the  price  goes  up 
a  little  and  offers  a  profit  to  them.  Moreover,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  coal  lands 
along  railroads  on  which  new  mines  can  readily  and 
quickly  be  opened  by  anyone  so  disposed. 

“Of  the  5,000  separate  bituminous  coal  producers 
in  the  United  States,  2,294,  approximately  45  per 
cent.,  hold  membership  in  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  produce  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  country. 

“Charges  that  the  National  Coal  Association  is  a 
combination  to  maintain  prices  are  without  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.” 


BALTIMORE  NOTES. 

Like  the  days  of  yore,  when  Baltimore  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  clipper  fleet,  a  number  of 
wooden  ships  are  sailing  from  here  each  week.  Four 
were  here  the  past  week,  assigned  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  boats  were  built  by  war  plants  and  are 
being  used  in  the  coal  trade. 

While  official  figures  for  the  export  coal  move¬ 
ment  from  Baltimore  are  still  lacking,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  taken  on  ships  carrying  coal  for  for¬ 
eign  ports  will  run  between  255,000  and  265,000  tons 
for  August.  The  July  record,  the  largest  since  1915, 
was  258,495  tons,  so  that  August  may  prove  to  be 
the  banner  month  of  the  year  so  far.  For  the  week 
ending  August  23,  the  last  official  figures,  the  load¬ 
ings  totaled  72,384  tons. 

Word  comes  that  the  Georges  Creek  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  has  started  extensive  improvements  to  the 
old  Miller  mine,  formerly  owned  by  the  Listonburg 
Mining  Co.,  and  that  the  capacity  of  150  tons  daily 
will  be  more  than  doubled  shortly. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coal  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

F.o.b.  Mines, 
Net  Tons. 


Best  South  Fork . .  .  $3.50 

Standard  Quemahoning  . . .  3.25 — 3.50 

Nanty-Glo  .  3.25 — 3.50 

Good  Miller  Vein  .  3.20 — 3.30 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  3.00 — 3.10 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.75 — 3.00 

High  grade  gas,  3/4 .  3.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  3.20 — 3.35 

Gas  slack  .  2.15 — 2.50 

Ordinary  Fairmont  min-run .  2.60 — 2.75 

Freeport  .  2.60 — 2.75 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

F.o.b.  Ports, 
Gross  Tons. 


Pools  1  and  71 .  $5.85 — 6.10 

Pool  9 .  5.85—6.10 

Pool  10 .  5.75—5.85 

Pool  11 .  5.50 — 5.65 

Pool  14 . . .  S.40 — 5.60 

Pool  34 .  5.45—5.60 

Pools  18  and  44 .  5.25 — 5.35 


Saward’s  Journal  is  now  on  file  at  Oberlin 
College  Library,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  as  well  as  certain  of 
the  large  institutes  of  learning  in  the  middle  west 
and  eastern  states. 


NEW  WEST  VIRGINIA  CO. 


Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corp.  Formed  at  Hunt¬ 
ington  by  Well-Known  People. 

The  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation  has  been 
organized  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  by  prominent  coal 
men  of  that  State.  E.  J.  Payne,  recently  general 
•  sales  manager  of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  is 
president  of  the  new  enterprise.  T.  A.  Deitz,  of 
Charleston,  a  well-known  operator  in  the  New  River 
and  Gauley  fields,  is  vice-president,  and  S.  J.  Hyman, 
of  Huntington,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

In  announcing  his  plans,  Mr.  Payne  states  that 
while  the  company  will  do  a  general  coal  sales  busi¬ 
ness,  it  will  specialize  in  the  export  business. 
Branch  offices  will  be  opened  in  New  York,  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Newport  News.  H.  E.  Moran,  formerly 
eastern  representative  of  the  Main  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  company’s  New 
York  office,  which  it  is  understood  will  be  located 
at  No.  11  Broadway,  and  will  also  have  general 
supervision  over  the  company’s  affairs  at  Hampton 
Roads.  It  is  also  planned  to  establish  branches  in 
Cincinnati,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

The  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  has  this  to  say 
of  the  officers  of  the  company : 

“Mr.  Payne,  the  president  of  the  new  organization, 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  and  record  as  a  coal 
man,  having  been  identified  with  several  of  the  most 
prominent  companies  of  the  state.  A  native  of  New¬ 
port,  Kv„  he  catne  to  Fayette  County  sixteen  years 
ago  as  an  employee  of  the  late  Col.  W.  P.  Rend,  of 
Chicago.  When  the  Rend  interests  were  acquired 
by  the  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  his  lot  was  cast  with  the 
latter  company. 

Mr.  Payne’s  Earlier  Connections. 

“After  eight  years  o£  service  with  the  Berwind  in¬ 
terests  he  became  affiliated  with  the  Jones  interests 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  their  valuable  properties  in 
Logan  County.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Payne  left  the 
Jones  interests  to  assume  the  more  important  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  sales  manager  of  the  Main  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co. 

“In  this  latter  position  Mr.  Payne  attracted  much 
favorable  comment  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
an  adequate  sales  organization  for  the  handling  of 
this  vast  tonnage  was  built  up  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  under  most  trying  and  discour¬ 
aging  market  conditions.  In  leaving  Main  Island 
for  the  presidency  of  the  new  company,  Mr.  Payne 
carries  with  him  the  well  wishes  and  congratulations 
of  all  his  former  associates. 

“T.  A.  Deitz,  vice-president,  has  been  identified 
with  coal  matters  for  the  past  thirty  years  in  the 
New  River  field.  He  is  the  owner  and  operator  at 
present  of  the  Midvale,  Deitz  and  Lynchburg  col¬ 
lieries  on  the  Gauley  River  extension  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway,  which  operations  produce 
approximately  300,000  tons  per  annum  and  will  be 
marketed  by  the  new  company. 

“S.  J.  Hyman,  secretary-treasurer,  is  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  coal  matters  of  this  state.  His  large 
investments  in  coal  operating  properties  have  served 
to  familiarize  him  with  coal  matters  in  general. 
Having  served  as  field  agent  for  the  Chesapeake  & 
Virginian  Coal  Co.  for  a  number  of  years,  he  ac¬ 
quired  an  enviable  reputation  for  affability,  square 
dealing  and  business  courtesy.  Mr.  Hyman’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  company  lends  much  strength 
to  its  personnel.” 


Comment  varies  in  different  cities  as  to  the 
amount  of  premium  coal  that  is  being  taken  in 
by  the  dealers  and  the  local  handling  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Of  course  it  is  recognized  that  if  business 
is  nicely  distributed  through  all  the  weeks  of  the 
year,  everyone  will  get  through  all  right,  but,  like 
the  rationing  of  a  garrison  on  a  strict  basis,  that 
is  not  a  pleasant  situation.  One  may  have  enough 
for  today,  but  always  the  thought  is  uppermost, 
“What  of  tomorrow?”  And  the  trade  knows  all 
too  well  that  much  may  happen  to  interfere  with 
a  closely  figured  plan  of  distribution. 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Dedication  of  New  Pittsburgh  Laboratories. 

Bureau  of  Mines  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Announce  Elaborate  Program  Covering  I  hree 
Days  and  Including  One  of  the  Greatest  First-Aid  Contests  Ever  Staged. 


The  new  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
Pittsburgh,  costing  more  than  a  million  dollars,  are 
to  be  dedicated  on  September  29,  30  and  October  1, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  which  the  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries  of  the  country  are  to  take 
part. 

One  of  the  biggest  features  of  these  ceremonies 
will  be  the  Nation-Wide  First-Aid  and  Mine-Rescue 
Contest  to  be  held  during  the  last  two  days.  Already 
nearly  100  teams  have  entered  the  lists  and  more  are 
expected  by  the  time  the  entries  close. 

On  October  1,  there  will  be  a  holiday  for  the 
miners  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  thousands  will 
attend  this  national  meet  and  witness  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes  to  the  winners. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  prizes  for  these  contests, 
the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  Safety  Association,  an  or¬ 
ganization  created  in  1916  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  the  first  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  recog¬ 
nition  to  persons  who  had  performed  meritorious 
and  heroic  deeds  in  the  saving  of  human  life  in  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  industry,  or  who  had  de¬ 
veloped  some  safety  appliance  to  further  the  saving 
of  life  in  those  industries,  will  make  its  first  awards. 


Sproul,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  formal  cere¬ 
mony  of  handing  over  the  keys  of  the  building  by 
Secretary  Lane  to  Director  Manning  will  follow. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  buildings, 
the  guests  will  board  special  trains  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  experimental  mine  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  at  Bruceton,  Pa.,  14  miles  from 
Pittsburgh.  Upon  arrival  there  a  pre-arranged  ex¬ 
plosion  of  coal  dust  will  take  place  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  mine  as  a  demonstration  to  the  visitors  and 
after  that  there  will  be  an  inspection  of  the  mine 
and  the  explosives  testing  plant,  the  guests  returning 
to  the  city  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

At  8:00  o’clock  there  will  be  a  general  meeting  at 
Carnegie  Music  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  an  address 
by  Secretary  Lane,  an  organ  recital  by  Dr.  Chas. 
Heinroth,  and  a  moving  picture  prepared  by  the 
National  Coal  Association,  “The  Story  of  Coal,” 
will  be  given  a  first  presentation. 

On  Tuesday,  September  30,  the  new  laboratories 
will  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  guests  the  entire 
day  and  at  2 :00  o’clock,  the  elimination  contests  in 
the  National  Safety  First-Aid  and  Mine-Rescue  Meet 


Laboratory  Building,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh. 


Dr  Van.  H.  Manning,  President  of  the  Association 
will  announce  the  list  of  recipients  of  diplomas  and 
medals  and  recite  the  deeds  for  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sented.  The  committee  on  awards  has  recommended 
that  twelve  gold  medals  be  awarded  all  for  heroic 
deeds  performed  by  miners  in  efforts  to  save  the 
lives  of  other  fellow-workmen.  In  several  instances 
where  men  lost  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  save 
others,  the  medals  will  be  awarded  to  their  nearest 
living  relative.  It  is  the  intention  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  serve  the  mining  industry  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Carnegie  Hero  Commission  attempts  to  serve 

industry  generally.  „  .  .  , 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  co-operation  with  tne 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  already  com¬ 
pleted  an  elaborate  program  of  events,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  presence  of  high  Government  and  State 
government  officials  besides  the  leading  men  of  min¬ 
ing  thought  in  the  country.  The  ceremonies  proper 
open  on  Monday  morning,  September  29.  The  even¬ 
ing  before,  there  will  be  reception  committees  at 
the  various  leading  hotels  to  receive  the  guests 
On  Monday  morning,  the  new  laboratories  at  4, 
Forbes  Street  will  be  open  for  inspection  and  at 
10:30  o’clock  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  will  be  held 
on  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  laboratories  with  Dr. 
Van.  H.  Manning,  Director  of>he  Bureau,  presiding. 
After  invocation  by  Dr.  S.  B.  McCormick,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  there  will  be  an 
address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  E.  V.  Babcock,  Mayor 


of  Pittsburgh. 

Response  will  be  made  by  the  Hon.  Franklin  K. 
I^ane,-  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  followed  hv 
addresses  by  Horace  B.  Winchell.  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Electrical  Engin¬ 
eers,  John  L.  Lewis.  Acting  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  the  Hon.  William  C. 


will  be  held  at  Forbes  Field,  also  the  awarding  of 
the  state  championships.  At  5:00  o’clock,  at  Forbes 
Field,  there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  the  explo- 
sibility  of  coal  dust  and  at  8 :00  o’clock  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  present  a  pageant  typifying  the 
spirit  of  the  mining  industry,  with  music  by  the  band 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

On  Wednesday,  October  1,  at  9:00  a.  m.,  there  will 
be  a  final  mine-rescue  contest  by  the  ten  successful 
teams  of  the  previous  day  at  Forbes  Field,  with  a 
presentation  of  the  National  cups  and  prizes.  At 
2:00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  announcement  of  the 
J.  A.  Holmes  Safety  Association  will  be  made  by 
Dr.  Van.  H.  Manning.  At  2:30  o’clock  the  final 
first-aid  contest,  participated  in  by  the  20  best  teams 
of  the  previous  day,  for  the  gold  cups  and  prizes  will 
be  held.  At  5  :00  o’clock  there  will  be  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  coal-dust  explosion  at  Forbes  Field,  the 
events  closing  with  a  smoker  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  which  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  and 
speeches  made. 

The  Honorary  Committee  in  charge  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Station  is  as  follows: 

George  S.  Oliver,  President,  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  John  F.  Herron,  President,  City 
Council  of  Pittsburgh;  Harry  N.  Taylor,  President, 
National  Coal  Operators  Association;  John  L.  Lewis, 
Acting  President,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;  Horace  B.  Winchell,  President,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineers ;  Hon. 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Dr. 
Van.  H.  Manning,  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines;  Dr. 
S.  B.  McCormick,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh ;  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag,  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  S.  W. 
Stratton,  Director,  Bureau  of  Standards ;  Dr.  R.  F. 
Bacon,  Director,  Mellon  Institute :  Seward  E.  Button, 


Chief,  Department  of  Mines,  State  of  Pennsyhania ; 
Dr.  D.  Van  Schaack,  President  of  the  National 
Safety  Council ;  T.  A.  O’Donnel,  President,  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Institute;  Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ; 
Fayette  S.  Curtis,  President,  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers;  J.  A.  Capp,  President,  American 
Society  of  Testing  Materials;  Dr.  Wm.  H,  Nichols, 
President,  American  Chemical  Society;  Calvert 
Townley,  President,  American  Society  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers;  G.  H.  Neilson,  President.  Engineers  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  W.  D.  Bancroft, 
President,  American  Electro  Chemical  Society ;  R. 
T.  Stull,  President,  American  Ceramics  Society ;  E. 
N.  Zern,  President,  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
ca ;  James  R.  Angell,  Chairman,  National  Research 
Council.  \| 

Speaking  of  the  accident  conditions  generally  in 
the  mining  industries  and  of  the  outlook,  Dr.  Van. 
H.  Manning,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  says; 

“I  am  often  asked,  ‘What  has  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
accomplished  in  saving  of  human  life  in  the  mines?’ 

“It  is  difficult  to  say  that  so  many  miners  might 
not  have  been  killed  if  it  were. not  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  there  are  so  many  varying  factors  in¬ 
volved.  I  may  say,  however,  that  if  you  consider 
the  prevailing  average  death  rate  in  the  mines  for 
a  period  of  years  before  the  Federal  government 
took  up  this  work,  and  compare  it  with  the  average 
fatality  rate  since  the  bureau  was  created,  you  will 
find  that  5,000  less  miners  have  been  killed.  In  other 
words,  had  the  old  fatality  rate  been  maintained 
through  the  last  few  years  5,000  more  men  would 
have  lost  their  lives. 

“Take  away  all  the  other  manifold  duties  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  this  one  accomplishment  is 
worthy  of  all  its  costs  to  the  Government  since  its 
establishment  and  for  years  to  come.  And  when  I 
referred  to  this  as  an  accomplishment,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  deserves  all  of  the  credit. 
It  was,  however,  the  agency  that  picked  up  the  iso¬ 
lated,  sporadic  efforts  of  a  few  well  meaning  men 
and  companies  and  welded  them  into  a  great  national 
movement  for  greater  safety  in  the  mines.  It  is 
true  it  at  once  gained  the  co-operation  of  the  miners, 
the  mine  operators,  the  state  mine  inspectors  and 
others,  and  without  these  the  Bureau  of  Mines  would 
have  been  almost  helpless. 

“It  was  in  1911  that  the  bureau  held  under  its 
auspices  a  great,  national  first-aid  and  mine  rescue 
meet  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  was  attended  by 
22,000  miners.  The  slogan  of  that  meet  was  ‘Safety 
First’  and  that  was  the  time  that  the  slogSn,  since 
internationally  famou?,  first  became  a  national  battle 
cry  for  this  humanitarian  movement.  I  understand 
that  a  steel  company  has  used  the  slogan  locally  be¬ 
fore  that,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  was  responsible  for  its  becoming  a  great 
world  slogan. 

“Since  that  time,  the  bureau  has  gone  on  its  way, 
improving  its  methods,  interesting  the  miner  in  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  his  fellow  man;  doing  what 
it  could  to  point  out  to  the  owners  of  the  mines  the 
dangerous  places  that  could  be  avoided  and  making 
recommendations  as  the  result  of  its  experiments 
looking  toward  still  greater  safety. 

“Today  the  Bureau  of  Mines  maintains  in  every 
mining  field  of  the  country  a  mine  rescue  car  fully 
equipped  with  modern  life-saving  apparatus,  that 
responds  to  disasters  and  assists  in  the  rescue  work; 
in  the  meanwhile  visiting  the  mines  in  its  district 
and  giving  the  miners  training  in  both  mine-rescue 
and  first-aid  to  the'  injured.  As  a  result  there  are 
several  thousand  miners  throughout  the  country  who 
are  expert  in  the  use  of  the  oxygen  mine  rescue 
apparatus  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  life  saving.  Besides  more  than 
50,000  miners  understand  first-aid-to-the-injured 
work  as  well  as  regular  hospital  corps.  All  of  these 
men  have  been  trained  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

“We  are  now  hopeful' that  this  coming  nationwide 
first-aid  and  mine-rescue  week  in  Pittsburgh  will 
give  the  safety  movement  another  such  impetus  as 
the  meet  in  1911.  If  its  influence  is  but  one  fraction 
of  the  former  meet,  the  bureau  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  initiating  this  movement.” 
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BOSTON  NOTES. 

The  Locke  Coal  Co.’s  large  new  all-rail  elevator 
and  storage  plant  in  Medford,  near  the  plant,  for 
handling  water-borne  coal,  is  completed  and  has 
started  operating. 

An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
limits  the  sjze  of  motor  trucks,  also  trailers.  The 
outside  width  must  not  be  over  96  inches  and  the 
extreme  overall  length  28  feet.  On  special  occasions 
permits  may  be  obtained  to  use  a  longer  vehicle,  but 
no  truck  and  trailer  combined  shall  exceed  65  feet 
in  length,  inclusive  of  the  load. 

Lieutenant  Commander  A.  Hovey-King,  of  this 
city,  who  has  just  returned  from  overseas  duty,  and 
who  formerly  was  Federal  supervisor  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  shipbuilding  plant  at  Fore  River,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Coal  Co. 
During  Commander  Hovey-King’s  service  in  Europe 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  business  and  financial  end 
of  the  great  American  naval  base  at  Cardiff,  Wales, 
from  which  port  a  large  fleet  of  coal-carrying  craft 
was  operated  for  supplying  coal  to  the  American 
Army  in  France.  The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia 
Co.  is  entering  into  trade  with  England,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  South  America. 

It’s  not  often  that  a  coal  man  jumps  into  the 
presidency  of  a  large  college,  but  that  is  the  job  that 
has  just  fallen  to  the  lot  of  John  A.  Cousens,  for 
some  years  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal 
Co.,  the  largest  retail  concern  in  Boston.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  granted  him  leave  so  that  he  may  fill  the 
chair  at  Tufts  College,  vacated  by  President  H.  C. 
Bumpus,  and  he  will  assume  his  new  duties  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Mr.  Cousens  will  represent  the  trustees  in  the 
active  administration  of  the  college  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  the  time  when  Dr.  Bumpus  leaves  and 
his  successor  is  selected  and  takes  office.  Mr.  Cou¬ 
sens  is  44  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Tufts  and  a  son 
of  the  late  John  E.  Cousens,  founder  of  the  John  E. 
Cousens  Coal  Company,  which  was  absorbed  by  the 
Metropolitan,  at  which  time  John  A.  Cousens  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  latter  com¬ 
pany. 


A  Good  Word  for  Fairbanks. 

We  noted  with  interest  very  favorable  comment 
relative  to  the  Fairbanks  Co.  in  the  financial  col¬ 
umns  of  one  of  the  leading  New  York  papers.  This 
is  a  concern  with  which  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  younger  coal  men  is  identified,  and  its  shares 
recently  became  a  Stock  Exchange  issue.  The  article 
in  question  said: 

“This,  of  course,  is  an  old-line  concern,  very  well 
known  the  world  over.  Its  business  is  varied.  It 
distributes  and  manufactures  a  great  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  :  mill  supplies,  machinery,  gas  engines, 
trucks,  etc.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Fairbanks 
scales,  to  which  the  company  has  the  exclusive 
agency  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of  Canada. 

“The  big  development  of  the  Fairbanks  business 
has  come  since  1914,  when  new  interests  took  hold 
of  the  management.  Gross  earnings  rose  between 
1915  and  1918  from  $1,300,800  to  $3,500,000  and  net 
from  $175,000  to  $554,000. 

“The  financial  position  of  the  Fairbanks  company 
is  exceptionally  strong,  with  the  ratio  of  assets  to 
liabilities  better  than  five  to  one.’’ 


We  think  the  declaration  of  Director 
General  Hines  in  regard  to  operating  the 
California  railroads  despite  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  strikes  now  in  progress  may  be  fairly 
considered  momentous  in  character.  If  he 
means  business,  as  the  saying  is,  and  does 
proceed  to  operate  the  roads  that  will  be 
significant  of  a  new  regime  in  the  handling 
of  labor  questions.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  merely  thunders  in  the  index  that  will  be 
significant  of  something  else  again,  as  the 
saying  goes.  What  will  happen? 


S  AWARD’S  JOURNAL 


RESENTS  EXTORTION  CLAIM. 

John  C.  Graham,  a  Pittsburgh  attorney  and  owner 
of  coal  lands  in  Clarion  County,  has  taken  excep¬ 
tions  to  a  charge  by  Representative  Huddleston  of 
Alabama,  made  several  days  ago  in  the  House,  that 
the  National  Coal  Association  had  spent  $50,000  for 
advertising  space  in  400  newspapers  in  “an  effort  to 
make  the  people  buy  coal  now  at  exorbitant  prices 
through  the  belief  of  an  impending  shortage.”  In  a 
letter  to  Representative  Huddleston,  Mr.  Graham  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  mines  in  the 
thin  seam  district  of  Pennsylvania  were  compelled 
to  close  some  time  ago  because  they  were  unable  to 
produce  coal  at  the  current  prices. 

Figures  showing  the  average  cost  of  production 
of  33  companies  in  the  thin  seam  district  were  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  letter  to  convince  Mr.  Huddleston  that 
the  operators  of  the  district  could  not  have  been 
profiteering  during  the  last  two  years.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Graham  wrote,  that  most  of 
the  mines  have  operated  at  a  loss  if  they  were  kept 
going  at  all  since  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mr.  Graham’s  letter  follows  in. part: 

“In  reference  to  the  within  clipping — for  your  in¬ 
formation — I  enclose  you  statement  of  the  cost  of 
coal  in  the  thin  seam  mines  in  northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“At  the  present  time  a  great  many  mines  in  this 
district  are  closed  down  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  produce  coal  at  the  current  price  coal  is  sell¬ 
ing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  costing  the 
thin  seam  miners  more  than  they  get  for  same.” 


Foreigners  Decide  to  Stay  Here. 

A  writer  in  these  columns  recently  predicted  that 
most  of  the  foreigners  now  returning  to  their  native 
lands  would  not  stay  long,  owing  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  other  side,  particularly  in  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  This  view  is  borne  out  by 
reports  from  the  anthracite  region,  which  state  that 
many  of  those  who  were  planning  to  go  abroad  have 
changed  their  mind  owing  to  the  taUs  sent  back  here 
by  those  who  have  preceded  them.  For  example, 
one  press  dispatch  from  Pottsville  says : 

“The  rush  of  anthracite  miners  to  their  former 
homes  in  Europe  has  been  halted  by  the  high  prices 
prevailing  overseas,  it  developed  at  meetings  today. 
So  high  are  prices  in  Galicia,  Italy  and  Russia  that 
miners  who  planned  to  return  home,  each  with  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars,  found  this  sum  would  be  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  what  they  would 
need  to  establish  themselves  in  business.  ‘Those 
who  have  been  preparing  to  leave  America  partly  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  found  that  they 
would  only  be  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire,’  said  one  of  the  prominent  Polanders  who 
attended  today’s  meeting.” 


TRADE  BRIEFS. 

C.  E.  Warner,  formerly  assistant  to  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  has 
been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  South¬ 
western  Interstate  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

The  Superba  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  an¬ 
nounces  that  T.  J.  Atkinson  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  its  coke  department,  effective  August 
25.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  formerly  sales  manager  of 
the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co. 

James  Wilson,  Sr.,  head  of  the  retail  firm  of 
James  Wilson  &  Son,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  for  many 
years  prominent  in  local  politics  as  well  as  in  busi¬ 
ness,  died  in  that  city  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  born  in  Scotland  77  years  ago  and  came  to 
Paterson  in  1864,  engaging  in  the  coal  and  lumber 
business  shortly  afterwards. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  shows 
that  141,132  aliens  were  admitted  into  the  United 
States  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  while  the 
emigration  from  the  country  during  the  same 
period  was  123,522.  Figures  for  June,  however, 
show  more  foreigners  leaving  than  arriving,  the 
number  of  immigrants  in  that  month  being  17.987, 
while  the  departures  to  Europe  totaled  25,375. 


COKE  MARKET  FIRM. 


Connellsville  Prices  Hold  in  Face  of  a  Slightly 
Curtailed  Demand. 


Last  week  the  Connellsville  region  produced  240,- 
000  tons  of  coke,  which  was  a  gain  of  some  4,000 
tons  over  the  week  before.  The  market  has  quieted 
down  somewhat,  but  prices  remain  steady.  Of  trade 
conditions  the  Connellsville  Courier  says : 

‘  Demand  for  spot  furnace  coke  has  been  lighter 
in  the  past  week  than  in  the  week  previous,  when 
the  market  had  advanced  so  sharply  on  account  of 
the  clean-up  of  the  accumulation  of  coke  on  track. 
The  market  has  shown  its  inherent  strength  by  re¬ 
maining  at  the  level  attained  in  the  face  of  light 
demand. 


“The  common  view  among  operators  is  that  the 
present  market  price  of  $4.75  for  spot  or  prompt 
furnace  coke  is  a  natural  price  and  that  the  former 
market  level,  around  $4.00,  was  unnatural,  produced 
by  the  chance  that  there  was  a  light  demand  when 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  coke,  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  spot  demand  but  small  in  proportion  to 
the  weekly  output  of  the  region. 

By  comparison  with  last  week,  indeed,  the  spot 
market  is  quotably  higher,  for  a  week  ago  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  quotable  on  the  basis  of  last  sales  made, 
and  those  had  been  at  $4.50  and  $4.75,  while  in  the 
past  week  there  has  been  no  $4.50  coke  or  any  reg¬ 
ular  offerings  at  under  $4.75,  so  that  the  market 
today  is  quotable  at  $4.75  flat. 

The  demand  for  spot  and  prompt  foundry  coke 
continues  heavy  in  proportion  to  offerings,  which 
are  distinctly  light,  and  the  market  is  very  firm  in 
consequence.  Now  and  then  some  coke  of  quite 
ordinary  brand  can  be  picked  up  at  $5.50,  but  the 
well  known  brands  generally  command  $6.00  or 
$6.25.  Operators  are  unwilling  to  quote  foundry 
coke  on  contract,  except  perhaps  at  price  levels  that 
consumers  would  not  consider. 


“The  coke  market  is  thus  quotable  as  follows: 
$6251’’)t  furnaCC’  $4’7S;  P1-0™?1:  foundry  $5.50  to 


Prices  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and  Smokeless 
Fields,  as  Reported  by  N.  C.  A. 

Contract  sales  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Cen- 
ra  Pennsylvania  field  during  the  period  August 
18  to  21  were  reported  to  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  amounting  to  approximately  31,000 
tons,  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.05,  five- 
sixths  of  the  tonnage  moving  at  $2.95.  The  prices 
reported  on  spot  sales  for  the  same  period 
showed  a  range  of  from  $2.25  to  $4.00. 

In  the  smokeless  field  a  small  volume  of  spot 
sales  were  reported  last  week,  the  prices  on  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  ranging  from  $4.00  to  $5.50  for  lump 
and  egg,  and  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  for  nut  and  pea 
coal.  1  he  bulk  of  the  spot  movement  was  off¬ 
shore  run  of  mine,  about  1,200  cars  being  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $4.46  per  ton.  Less 
than  400  cars  of  run  of  mine  spot  coal  were  sold  for 
movement  at  Prices  ranging  from  $2.75  to 


Miners’  Demands  Impossible. 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  28. — It  will  be  an  utter  impos¬ 
sibility  to  continue  the  operations  of  coal  properties 
if  the  miners  Dress  their  demands,  decided  upon  at 
their  recent  Indianapolis  convention,  for  a  60  per 
cent,  wage  increase  and  a  40  per  cent,  reduction  in 
working  hours,  according  to  veteran  operators  in  the 
Pittsburgh  fields.  These  operators  say  that  such 
radical  revisions  would  increase  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  from  $2.22  to  from  $3.26  to  $3.30. 

It  is  the  general  belief  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  fields 
that  the  threatened  strike  on  the  part  of  the  miners 
unless  their  demands  are  met,  will  not  come  to  pass. 
Right  now  the  miners  and  operators,  it  is  held,  are 
more  closely  allied  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  the 
belief  that  a  compromise  will  be  brought  about.  At 
any  rate  the  dispassionate  observers  of  the  situation 
do  not  look  for  a  strike  of  the  coal  miners. 
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Freights  From  West  Virginia  Fields. 

Rates  from  Pocahontas,  Thacker,  Kenova  and  Tug  River  Mining  Districts  to  Tidewater  and 

to  Various  Destinations  in  the  West  and  South. 


The  following 
rates  on  coal  from 
the  rates  being  for 


tabulation,  originally  appearing  in  the  West  Virginia  Mining  News,  shows  the  freight 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  coal  fields  in  southern  West  Virginia  to  various  destinations, 
net  tons  except  in  the  case  of  Norfolk  for  loading . 


EAST — 

Pocahontas  and 

Tug  River  Dists.  Thacker  Dist. 

.  $3.40  $3.50 

Kenova  Dist. 

$3.60 

2.70 

2.80 

2.90 

3.40 

3.50 

3.60 

J  dki^bUIl  V  A  . .  • 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

Norfolk  (Lambert’s  Point)  . • . 

2.00  Gross 

2.10  Gross  2.20  Gross 

Or  DCyOrlQ  me  Udpcaj  . 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

Qn  Afnllr  Va  . 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.90 

3.00 

3.10 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

2j80 

2190 

3.00 

r-„i, _ Q  C  . 

300 

3.10 

3.20 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3.50 

3.60 

3.70 

WEST— 

Akron,  0.,  (Penna.  Co.  deliver  only) - 

Pocahontas  and 
Tug  River  Dists. 

.  $2.10 

.  2.60 

Thacker  and 
Kenova  Dists. 

$1.90 

2.60 

2.80 

2.60 

Dd.y  . . 

Canton,  0.,  (P.  R.  R.  &  B.  &  O.  Delivery  only). 

2.10 

3.10 

1.90 

2.90 

Gdl  1  All*  •  ••«••»•••• 

2.60 

2.50 

1.60 

1.50  ' 

2.10 

1.90 

1.80 

1.50 

1.80 

1.70 

2.20 

2.00 

2.50 

2.20 

3.00 

2.80 

2.80 

2.60 

uranci  Kapias,  . . 

2.10 

2.00 

2.40 

2.10 

2.70 

2.50 

3.00 

2.80 

Kewaunee,  vvis.,  ^rroper;  . 

2.60 

2  50 

Kewaunee,  vvis.,  ^Deyuuu;  . 

2.60 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

3.30 

3.10 

iviacKinaw  avaiv*h.,  \  / 

Mackinaw  City,  Mich.,  (via  G.  R.  &  I.  Beyond)  . 

2.60 

3.00 

2.50 

2.80 

Man  no  wot,  vvis.,  . 

2.60 

2.50 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  ^Deyuna;  . 

2.60 

2.50 

M  lwaukee,  Vvis.,  vyj.  i-  r>cyunu/  . 

2.60 

2.50 

•  Milwaukee,  Vvis.,  (,r-  jvj..  dcjuuu;  .... 

2.40 

2.20 

2.80 

2.60 

1.50 

1.10 

2.80 

2.70 

2.80 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

1.55 

Sandusky,  U.,  ^.LaKe  ^argu;  . 

1.90 

1.70 

2.60 

2.50 

2.10 

1.90 

1.70 

1.55 

Toledo,  U.,  (l^aKe  v^argo;  . 

2.10 

1.90 

220 

2.10 

2.60 

2.50 

2.20 

2.00 

1.80 

1.70 

2.40 

2.10 

Already  we  learn  that  the  price  situation  has 
been  affected  in  the  lower  seaboard  markets  by 
the  increased  demand  for  export  and  bunker  coal. 
The  export  market  is  a  big,  hungry  one  that  is 
quite  apt  to  devour  any  surplus  of  coal  here  when 
it  can  get  tonnage.  Let  us  not  follow  the  pre-war 
practices  of  sorre,  however,  in  feeling  that  any¬ 
thing  is  good  enough  for  the  foreigners.’  Give 
them  good  clean  coal  and  have  our  reputation 
firmly  established.  We  shall  probably  be  able  to 
command  the  export  situation  for  a  while,  but  it 
will  not  always  be  thus. 


A  correspondent  asks,  “Do  the  men  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  down  the  railroads  forget  that  their  insurance 
companies  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  a  general 
collapse  of  transportation  securities?  Stocks  and 
bonds  are  the  backbone  of  that  business.”  Perhaps 
they  bear  the  matter  in  mind  all  right  enough,  but 
feel  that  insurance  companies  can  “get  the  money 
somehow,”  just  as  the  railroad  companies  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  able  to  obtain  all  necessary  funds  to 
meet  demands.  At  least  it  is  hard  to  explain  their 
attitude  on  any  other  ground  than  the  one  that  the 
companies  can  perform  miracles. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

M.  C.  Boyd,  for  some  time  Central  Pennsylvania 
representative  of  the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  is  now 
located  in  Philadelphia  with  Gano,  Moore  &  Co. 
Henry  Wallace  is  Mr.  Boyd’s  successor  as  local  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Alden  company. 

R.  S.  S.  Wills,  president  of  the  Rob  Will  Coal  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  is  visiting  George  T.  Robinson  and 
other  operators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district. 
Earle  B.  Robinson,  son  of  George  T.  Robinson,  is 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Rob  Will  Coal  Co. 

John  Cosgrove,  Jr.,  son  of  John  C.  Cosgrove,  the 
well-known  local  coal  operator,  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  early  this  week  when  he  was  struck  by  an  au¬ 
tomobile  at  a  New  York  State  summer  resort,  where 
the  Cosgrove  family  is  spending  a  vacation.  The 
lad  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  but  the  latest 
reports  indicate  that  he  will  recover. 

A  program  of  events  for  the  fourth  annual  first- 
aid  meet  of  the  Inland  Coal  Co.,  the  Argyle  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  which  will  be  held 
at  Ebensbtmg,  Pa.,  September  1,  has  been  completed, 
and  Dr.  F.  U.  Ferguson,  of  Gallitzin,  has  been 
named  chief  judge  of  the  contests.  The  day’s  events 
will  begin  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  will  govern  the 
contests.  The  first  pri^e  will  be  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh 
to  compete  in  the  national  meet  to  be  held  there 
September  30.  The  second  prize  will  be  a  gold  watch 
to  each  member  of  the  team,  and  the  third  prize  will 
be  a  stickpin  to  each  team  member. 

New  England  Retail  Association  Gathers  Data 
on  Trade  Conditions. 

Boston,  Aug.  29. — The  New  England  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  is  receiving  answers  now  to  a  series 
of  questions  which  it  has  sent  to  its  members  gen¬ 
erally.  These  answers  should  be  of  great  value  in 
meeting  the  demands  which  the  State  investigating 
committee  is  making  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  retail  coal  business  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  amount  of  profits  being  made 
now  and  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  questions  are:  How  much  per  ton  has  the 
cost  of  .doing  business  increased  during  the  past  18 
months?  What  are  you  paying  employees  as  com¬ 
pared  with  18  months  ago?  Are  you  buying  premium 
coal?  (This  question  is  expected  to  bring  some  in¬ 
teresting  replies  when  all  are  in  hand.) 

Are  you  able  to  get  premium  coal  shipped  to  you 
promptly?  Did  any  coal  company,  miner  or  jobber 
take  your  orders  about  April  1  and  make  no  ship¬ 
ment,  or  so  few  as  to  be  classed  as  none?  How 
does  your  today’s  stock  on  hand  compare  with  your 
unfilled  orders,  in  tons?  You  may  have  a  tonnage 
to  total  unfilled  orders,  but  not  the  right  sizes.  Please 
advise. 

There  is  also  opportunity  for  “Remarks’  on  the 
blank  that  dealers  are  asked  to  fill  before  returning 
them  to  the  association  at  141  Milk  street,  Boston. 
The  outcome  of  this  canvass  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 


In  the  Anthracite  Region.  • 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  for  a  resumption  of  free  night 
schools  for  employees  on  the  same  basis  as  prevailed 
before  the  war.  Sessions  will  probably  begin  about 
October  1,  in  Lansford,  and  will  be  held  three  nights 
a  week. 

The  Buck  Run  Coal  Co.,  which  operates  a  prop¬ 
erty  near  Pottsv'.l’e,  and  which  is  managed  by  James 
B.  Neale,  former  chief  of  production  for  the  United 
States  Fuel  /  dministration,  and  member  of  the  firm 
of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  is  completing  an  up-to-date 
athletic  field  at  Buck  Run.  It  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  community. 

By  carrying  of^  first  prize  at  the  annual  first-aid 
tests  of  the  Dodson  coal  companies  in  Hazleton  on 
August  IS  the  inside  team  of  Beaver  Brook  colliery 
has  been  designated  to  visit  Pittsburgh  on  October  1 
and  compete  in  the  national  first-aid  contests  to  be 
held  on  Forbes  Field.  The  Dodson  companies  are 
the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  and  Charles  M.  Dod¬ 
son  &  Co.,  with  operating  headquarters  in  Shenan¬ 
doah. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

"After  Labor  Day"  is  now  the  report  on  the 
$100,000,000  company. 

Being  thoroughly  up-to-date,  Whitney  &  Kemmerer 
are  prepared  to  furnish  oil  to  those  who  do  not 
want  to  buy  coal. 

Daniel  B.  Brodhead,  of  the  Maderia-Hill  sales 
organization,  has  been  vacationing  at  the  seashore 
for  the  past  fortnight. 

Ezra  Selleck,  retail  dealer  of  Highland,  N.  \ ., 
visited  the  New  York  wholesale  trade  early  in  the 
week,  scouting  up  shipments  of  egg  and  stove. 

Charles  L.  Dering,  one  of  the  best  known  figures 
in  the  western  trade,  was  one  of  last  week’s  visitors 
from  Chicago,  stopping  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel. 

J.  W.  Searles,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  has  been  spending 
a  few  weeks  at  New  England  summer  resorts. 

Two  steam  shovels  are  now  at  work  on  the  Cunard 
Building  site.  Many  of  the  old  foundations  have 
disappeared  and  the  old  original  soil  of  Manhattan 
Island  is  being  dug  into  on  part  of  the  large  lot. 

Robert  Devillers,  manufacturer  of  briquetting  ma¬ 
chinery,  IS  Park  Row,  New  York,  reports  an  excel¬ 
lent  demand  for  his  apparatus.  Inquiries  have  come 
'to  hand  recently  from  New  Zealand  and  Melbourne, 
Australia,  as  well  as  from  places  nearer  home. 

,  Charles  E.  Lester  spent  a  couple  of  days  last  week 
'at  Scranton  looking  over  the  progress  being  made  on 
the  new  Leggitts  Creek  breaker,  construction  of 
■which  is  being  pushed  by  the  new  owners;  Swan 
Hartwell,  Mr.  Lesters  associate,  being  president  of 
•the  corporation. 

For  the  past  ten  days  there  have  been  more  and 
more  reports  of  various  members  of  the  trade  being 
away  until  after  Labor  Day.  In  fact,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  it  was  difficult  to  do  business 
requiring  the  attention  of  principals  and  there  should 
be  quite  a  revival  of  coal  trade  activities  by  Wednes¬ 
day  or  Thursday  due  to  the  accumulation  of  in¬ 
quiries  and  other  details. 

The  downtown  business  community  will,  no  doubt, 
be  interested  in  the  plans  for  the  new  Seaboard 
National  Bank  Building,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Beaver  Streets.  This 
will  be  of  monumental  character,  like  the  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  building  two  blocks  further  up  Broad  Street,  and 
will  form  a  pleasing  acquisition  to  a  neighborhood 
where  there  are  still  a  good  many  structures  of  Civil 
War  days. 

Another  consolidation  in  the  New  York  retail  trade 
will  shortly  be  effected,  the  concerns  involved  being 
the  Weber-Bunke-Lange  Coal  Co.,  whose  plant  is 
located  at  96th  street  and  the  North  River;  Bunke  & 
Meyer,  at  110th  street  and  the  East  River,  and  the 
Central  Bridge  Coal  Co.,  at  155th  street  and  the 
Harlem  River.  The  new  combination  will  be  capita¬ 
lized  at  $1,000,000  and  the  name  of  the  Weber-Bunke- 
Lange  Coal  Co.,  will  be  retained. 

By  invitation  of  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association 
visited  the  Blind  Brook  Club,  at  Port  Chester,  on 
Wednesday.  Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  morning  only  a  few  made  the  trip,  but 
those  who  went  up  there  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  one  of  the  newest  country 
clubs  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  and  were  much 
pleased  with  the  establishment,  both  as  regards  the 
grounds  and  the  building  itself. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  is  distributing  to  the  local  wholesale  trade 
affidavit  forms  for  use  in  applying  for  rebates  on  ac¬ 
count  of  excess  demurrage  payments  at  tidewater. 
These  must  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  before  September  10,  and  the  association 
offers  to  attend  to  this  matter  for  individual  shippers 
■upon  payment  of  a  fee  qqual  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
demurrage  charges  assessed  against  each  complain¬ 
ant  in  the  period  December  1,  1918,  and  April  30, 


1919.  These  applications  are  being  filed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Association’s  action  to  secure  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  tidewater  demurrage  rates.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  held  a  hearing  last 
month  on  this  complaint,  and  a  decision  is  expected 
late  in  the  fall.  In  case  the  rates  are  ordered  re¬ 
duced,  refunds  covering  over-payments  made  between 
December  1  and  April  1  at  the  old  rate,  will  be 
paid  only  to  those  who  file  their  applications  prior 
to  September  10. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

E.  P.  Lloyd,  manager  of  the  Terminal  Trestle, 
11th  and  Callowhill  streets,  spent  his  vacation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  He  reports  greatly 
enjoying  the  wonderful  mountain  scenery  in  that 
vicinity. 

A.  G.  Solomon,  the  Norristown  retailer,  took  a 
party  of  friends  in  his  car  to  Seaside  Park,  N.  J.,  for 
a  fishing  trip  over  the  week-end.  They  report 
mighty  good  luck,  hooking  and  -landing  many  whop¬ 
pers,  and,  what’s  more,  no  one  said  a  word  about 
coal. 

W  alter  Dieroff,  of  Dieroff  Bros.,  on  the  Richmond 
branch,  took  advantage  of  the  Labor  Day  holiday 
for  a  trip  to  the  mountains.  Loadhig  his  family  in 
the  touring  car,  he  left  the  city  on  Saturday  for  the 
Poconos,  a  place  which  has  a  particularly  strong 
appeal  for  him. 

William  Faunce,  of  the  Purchasing  Department  of 
the  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  is  another  coal  man 
to  spend  his  vacation  by  taking  a  long-distance  auto¬ 
mobile  trip.  Accompanied  by  his  family,  he  toured 
various  interesting  points  in  New  York  State  and 
reports  having  enjoyed  the  “best  vacation  ever.” 

Atlantic  City  has  claimed  William  Alexander,  Jr., 
of  the  Alexander  yard  on  Allegheny  avenue, .  for 
the  past  two  w.eeks.  It  is  now  the  turn  of.  his 
father,  William  Alexander,  Sr.,  to  take  his  vacation, 
but  that  active  coal  man  sort  of  feels  that  business 
is  so  pressing  now  that  he  will  have  to  wait  a  while. 

J.  S.  Pruitt,  a  retail  dealer  at  Franklin  City,  Va., 
was  in  the  city  this  week  urging  shipments  of  coal. 
In  that  section  they  always  make  particularly  strong 
efforts  to  get  their  supplies  in  while  the  weather  is 
good,  and  Mr.  Pruitt  says  he  is  meeting  with  fair 
success  in  this  direction,  although  the  demand  on 
him  is  heavier  than  usual. 

Always  a  sturdy  exponent  of  the  desirability  of 
stocking  pea  coal  in  the  summer-time,  the  firm  of 
L.  &  J.  Klebe  &  Co.,  11th  and  Dauphin  streets,  are 
backing  up  their  opinion  with  action.-  With  their 
bins  already  full,  they  have  broken  out  the  rear  and 
are  storing  a  big  tonnage  in  a  big  lot  of  vacant 
ground  which  is  owned  by  the  firm. 

Joseph  Mills,  office  manager  for  Alex  Magee, 
with  yard  located  at  Rising  Sun  avenue  and  Hutch¬ 
inson  street,  has  been  spending  his  fortnight’s  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Joe  is  loud  in  his  claims 
that  the  above  resort  is  the  finest  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  since  he  has  been  to  a  number 
of  them- there  must  be  .something  in  it. 

The  extensive  repairs  lb  the  Motz  Estate  yard  at 
1038  Allegheny  avenue,  are  being  rushed  to  comple¬ 
tion.  Ten  cement  piers  have  been  completed  and 
the  yard  is  now  being  concreted  throughout.  Mana¬ 
ger  Rorke  says  that  the  iron  girders  will  be  placed 
in  position  next  week,  and  when  this  is  done  he  will 
be  in  a  position  to  handle  their  rapidly  growing  ton¬ 
nage  with  one  of  the  finest  yards  in  the  city. 

Matthew  Ryan,  in  business  in  the  Willow  street 
district  at  418  North  12th  street,  died  suddenly  at 
St.  Agnes’  Hospital  last  week,  where  he  had  gone 
to  have  an  operation  performed  upon  his  throat. 
His  decease  was  a  great  shock  to  his  many  friends. 
He  had  been  in  the  retail  business  here  for  many 
years,  prior  to  which  time  he  was  with  his  father  in 
the  hotel  business  near  Reading,  Pa.,  along  the  route 
of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  which  in  those  days  was  an 
important  artery  of  travel  in  the  transportation  of 
coal  to  Philadelphia,  but  declined  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Co.  by  the  railroad  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  understood  that  the  business  of  Ryan 
&  Co.  will  be  continued. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

George  Koehler,  of  the  T.  N.  Koehler  Co.,  has 
hied  off  to  the  country  for  a  rest. 

H.  B.  Kuhns,  of  the  Puritan  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
looking  over  the  situation  at  Cincinnati  recently. 

The  W.  S.  Bogle  mines  in  Clinton  County,  Ind., 
have  been  tied  up  by  a  strike,  but  are  now  back  to 
work  again. 

J  T.  Reid,  of  the  Linton  Summit  Coal  Sales  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  circulated  among  the  Chicago 
trade  early  last  week. 

W.  J.  Womer,  one  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants 
Associations  leading  workers,  is  enjoying  a  vacation 
in  the  northern  woods. 

Secretary  J.  A.  Fenelon,  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Trade 
Bureau,  was  in  Chicago  from  Galesburg  on  business 
connected  with  his  association. 

President  W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  of  the  Southern  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  St.  Louis,  circulated  among  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Trade  during  the  past  week. 

The  L.  O.  Stanton  Coal  Co.  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  distributors  of  the  Coal  Ridge  Coal  Co.’s 
product  mined  in  Green  County,  Ind. 

George  S.  Hillis,  of  the  Wickham  &  Burton  Coal 
Co.,  is  doing  the  Ozark  mountain  country  in  the 
interest  of  real  sport  and  better  health. 

D.  C.  Botting,  secretary  of  the  coal  association  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  was  in  Chicago  recently  conferring 
with  local  association  men  and  trade  leaders. 

William  Washcer,  of  Cary,  Ill.;  John  L.  Pipe,  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  Donald  C.  Crotty,  of  Walton,  Ill., 
were  looking  over  the  Chicago  market  during  the 
•  past  week. 

The  J.  H.  Weil  Coal  Co.,  333  S.  Dearborn  street, 
and  the  Liberty  Fuel  Co.,  1347  Altgeld  street,  are 
the  latest  accessions  to  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association. 

Lee  Ward,  of  the  Taluca  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  found  the  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  resulting  from  the  miners’  strikes 
much  worse  than  in  Chicago. 

E.  L.  Lee,  of  the  Lee  Collieries  Co.,  Philippe, 
W.  Va.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  conferring  with 
his  western  connections.  Mr.  Lee  did  not  appear 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  outlook. 

J.  H.  M,  Claggett,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.’s  sales  depart¬ 
ment,  is  epjoying  a  vacation  spell  with  his  family 
'way  down  in  “Maryland,  My  Maryland.” 

W.  J,  - Dillon,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co., 
with  his  family  have  returned  from  a  several  weeks' 
rest  in  the  woods  of  Northern  Wisconsin.  A. 
Mitchell,  of  the  same  company,  and  family,  are  now 
“vacationating"  at  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

The  new  sales  manager  of  the  Rosengrant  Coal 
Co.,  Joseph  L.  Hampson,  who  came  on  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  is  getting  acclimated  and  is  much  pleased 
with  the  “W  indy  City.”  He  was  formerly  fuel  su¬ 
pervisor  representing  Dr.  Garfield,  covering  the  Big 
Four  railroad. 

The  following  committee  of  condolence  has  been 
appointed  to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  membership  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Peter  J.  Peterson,  who  was  buried 
early  in  the  month:  E.  J.  McQuaid,  F.  D.  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  A.  C.  Irvin. 

Charles  L.  Dering,  the  well-known  Chicago  coal 
man,  has  been  staying  in  New  York  for  some  weeks 
past,  quartered  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel.  Mr.  Der¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  ablest  coal  men  in  the  distributing 
coal  business  and  is  believed  to  be  making  new  con¬ 
nections  that  will  again  place  him  in  the  forefront 
of  the  trade  in  the  west.  His  forthcoming  an¬ 
nouncement  is  awaited  with  keenest  interest. 

Chicago  is  going  to  put  on  a  big  Our  Country 
First  Conference  and  Exposition  September  8  and 
9,  and  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has 
appointed  the  following  committee  to  represent  it 
on  that  notable  occasion :  C.  E.  Reading,  W.  G. 
Davis,  W.  W.  Lill,  G.  I.  Methe  and  W.  H.  D.  Gib¬ 
son.  This  same  committee  will  also  represent  the 
association  in  dealing  with  various  railroad  matters. 


Keep  Your  House 

in  Order! 

Coal  operators  in  fairness  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  should  hold  their  prices 
in  line  with  the  last  prescribed  Govern¬ 
ment  price. 

Conditions  are  no  w  orse  than  they  were 
during  the  war. 

Be  prepared  to  stand  the  acid  test. 

A  West  Virginia  Operator. 


August  30,  1919 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

R.  K.  Rice  of  the  Baltimore  office  of  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.,  was  a  recent  visitor. 

W.  V.  Frazier,  Wheeling  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Ohio  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  was  in  Fairmont 
last  week. 

J.  M.  Gray,  William  Dull  and  A.  C.  Hewich,  coal 
operators  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  were  in  the  Fairmont 
region  this  week. 

John  M  Wolfe,  general  manager  of  the  Jamison 
Coal  &  Ccke  Company’s  operations,  is  home  from 
a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

J.  W.  Devison,  general  manager  of  the  Grant  Town 
operation  of  The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Ray  Bolig,  former  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Standard  Coal  Company,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

For  the  purpose  of  re-classifying  certain  mines  in 
the  pools  at  tidewater,  R.  C.  Lawliss,  of  New  York, 
and  W.  B.  Calkins,  of  Boston,  were  in  the  Fairmont 
region  this  week. 

Employes  on  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Rail¬ 
road  have  returned  to  work  after  gaining  nothing 
by  their  strike.  They  wanted  an  eight  hour  day 
with  a  ten  hours’  pay. 

Clyde  H.  Kimmel,  Fairmont,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Har-Mar  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  recently  opened  offices  in  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Building,  Fairmont. 

To  impart  information  on  the  morrow’s  car  sup¬ 
ply  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  will  have  a  man  on  the  job  at  the  tele¬ 
phones  every  night  at  the  offices. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  president,  and  G.  T.  Bell,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  attended  the  coal  investi¬ 
gation  in  Washington  this  week. 

Captain  Frank  C.  Haymond,  attorney  for  several 
big  coal  companies,  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  last  week  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  will 
resume  his  practice  in  Fairmont  this  week. 

Daily  shipping  records  from  the  Fairmont  region 
to  Curtis  Bay  were  shattered  on  August  22,  when 
289  carloads  of  coal  was  sent  to  that  pier.  The  pre¬ 
vious  high  daily  record  was  June  12,  when  274 
carloads  were  sent  there. 

Just  before  departing  to  Shdrpless,  W.  Va.,  to  be¬ 
come  sales  manager  of  the  Boone  County  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  Robert  Burns  Isner  became  ill  at  his  home 
in  Elkins,  narrowly  escaping  an  attack  of  double 
pneumonia.  He  will  report  to  the  Boone  Corpora¬ 
tion  October  1. 

Late  placements  in  the  Fairmont  region  may  affect 
production  this  week.  Monday  opened ‘with  plenty 
of  cars  on  the  Monongah  division  of  the  B.  &  O. 
at  1,544  and  the  production  that  day  was  1,273  cars. 
On  Tuesday  there  were  1,087  cars  on  the  division, 
but  the  placement  was  down  to  877.  Cars  are  scarce 
on  the  Monongahela  Railway. 

Appearing  as  a  pacifist,  C.  F.  Keeney,  Charleston, 
president  of  district  17,  United  Mine  Workers,  well- 
known  in  Fairmont,  appeased  1,500  depositors  in 
Charleston  on  Sunday  afternoon  when  they  threat¬ 
ened  to  do  bodily  harm  to  Frank  Hudson,  vice- 
president  of  the  defunct  Day  and  Night  Bank.  Many 
miners  had  deposits  there. 

Coal  production  this  month  is  holding  up  well  with 
that  of  August,  1918,  when  the  war  was  at  full  blast. 
Last  week,  the  third  week  of  August,  had  a  coal 
production  of  333,300  tons,  which  is  23,700  tons  of 
coal  more  than  was  produced  during  the  similar 
week  of  1918,  which  extended  from  August  19-24, 
that  week  having  a  total  of  309.600  tons. 

R.  N.  Jones,  formerly  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  who 
saw  experience  in  mining  engineering  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  fields  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  at  Clarks¬ 
burg.  Mr.  Jones  was  formerly  in  the  balloon  obser¬ 
vation  service  in  France.  He  succeeds^  Fred  J. 
Kandy,  who  has  opened  an  office  of  his  own. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Mohawk  Coal  Corporation  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  $15,000,  the  incorporators 
being  M.  B.  Garlock,  Philip  Moresco  and  Milton 
Cruikshank. 

The  coal  output  of  the  State  of  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1919  amounted  to  1,665,- 
000  tons,  as  compared  with  2,048,000  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  Plato  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Amherst,  Ohio,  has 
been  under  the  management  of  Harry  A.  Ruth  since 
July  15,  Mr.  Plato  who  has  been  in  the  business  for 
more  than  50  years  having  retired. 

The  old  established  retail  coal  business  of  Bruce  T. 
Carter  at  Quogue,  Long  Island,  including  pocket  and 
delivery  equipment,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction  next  Tuesday,  September  2. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  given  out  fig¬ 
ures  showing  the  earnings  of  some  of  its  employees 
in  June.  Forty-nine  contract  coal  miners  drew  $250 
or  more  in  wages  for  that  month,  while  the  average 
pay  of  the  1,192  miners  who  worked  20  days  or  more 
was  $158.52. 

Brazil’s  coal  imports  are  recovering  from  the 
slump  caused  by  the  war.  Last  May  they  totaled 
92,963  tons,  as  compared  with  35,439  tons  in  May, 
1918,  and  34,624  tons  in  May,  1917.  Of  the  tonnage 
received  in  May,  1919,  the  United  States  supplied 
68,306  tons  and  Great  Britain  24,657  tons. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  formed  to  take  over 
the  business  of  the  Orr  Coal  Mining  Co.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  represented  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  by 
the  Fuel  Corporation  of  America,  of  which  John  J. 
Haslett  is  vice-president,  with  office  in  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Building. 

In  their  recent  convention  at  Springfield  the  Illi¬ 
nois  miners  decided  to  recommend  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  U.  M.  W.  that  the  demands  to  be 
made  upon  the  bituminous  operators  next  spring 
should  include  a  wage  increase,  a  six-hour  day,  the 
elimination  of  all  penalty  clauses  and  the  refund  of 
all  fines  collected  since  June  30,  1919. 

The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co.  recently 
broke  ground  for  a  new  by-product  coke  plant  at 
Granite  City,  Ill.,  which  will  have  an  output  of 
nearly  200,000  tons  annually  when  the  units  about 
to  be  built  are  completed.  Later  additions  are 
planned  which  will  increase  the  capacity.  The  larg¬ 
est  stockholders  in  the  enterprise  are  identified  with 
the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  has  acquired 
from  the  British  Government  modern  coaling  facili¬ 
ties  at  Halifax  which  were  erected  during  the  war 
to  insure  the  rapid  bunkering  of  transports  sailing 
from  that  port.  The  company  also  comes  into  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  steamers  that  were  used  by  the 
government  in  transporting  coal  from  North  Syd¬ 
ney  to  Halifax,  including  one  8,000-ton  craft. 

The  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Springfield,  have  or¬ 
dered  all  the  striking  coal  miners  in  Illinois  to  return 
to  work  at  once.  The  various  locals  who  have  been 
defying  the  State  officers  were  warned  that  their 
charters  will  be  revoked  if  their  members  persist 
in  continuing  the  strike  after  August  30.  The  action 
of  the  State  headquarters,  it  is  said,  has  the  approval 
of  the  national  officers  of  the  union. 


In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show  ton¬ 
nage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  during  the  three  recent  weeks : 
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Net  Tons. - •— \ 

Cause  of  loss. 

July  26. 

Aug.  2. 

Aug.  9. 

Car  shortage  . 

. 135,338 

115,730 

152,524 

Labor  shortage . 

.  16,334 

17,805 

•27,208 

No  market  . 

94.830 

45,868 

Mine  disability  . 

Strikes-  . 

. . . .  3  500 

5,806 

6,075 

1.345 

111,623 

All  other  causes  .... 

.  90,226 

152,889 

Total  . 

. 388.904 

387,060 

344,643 

359 


NOTES  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

H.  W.  McGinniss,  of  the  Cub  Fork  Coal  Co., 
Nolan,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday 

Secretary  Guy  Freer  is  in  Washington  this  week 
representing  the  Central  Coal  Association  at  the  coal 
hearing. 

Charles  Buddeke,  of  the  Schildt  &  Buddekc  Coal 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  in  the  city  Monday  trying  to 
buy  some  coal. 

W.  J.  Mulvihill,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  wholesale 
department  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  is  spending 
his  vacation  in  northern  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Kausel,  president  of  the  Kausel  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  visited  in  Cincinnati  on  Saturday.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Pocahontas  coal  field. 

Charles  Litkowski,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  and 
his  family  are  spending  a  vacation  fortnight  at  the 
mines  of  the  company  at  Naugatuck,  W.  Va. 

W.  T.  Ulland,  of  the  Ulland  Coal  Co.,  is  spending 
ten  days  at  Boston,  Mass.  George  Kearns,  of  the 
Kearns  Coal  Co.,  is  at  Hazard,  Ky.,  for  the  week. 

S.  M.  Dorrington,  who  has  oeen  with  the  Bulger 
Block  Coal  Co.  at  Pittsburgh,  will  take  charge  of 
the  Reliance  Coal  Co.’s  office  in  Detroit  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

James  A.  Greene,  president  of  the  .Matthew  Addy 
Coal  Co.,  is  back  from  his  annual  hunting  trip  to 
the  northern  part  of  Canada,  where  he  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  season. 

A.  C.  Pagenkopff,  of  the  S.  H.  Benjamin  Coal  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  in  Cincinnati  buying  coal  on 
Wednesday.  He  went  from  here  for  a  visit  to  the 
mining  sections  of  East  Kentucky. 

C.  D.  Jacobs  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.  sales  department  and  will 
have  charge  of  its  Michigan  territory.  Mr.  Jacobs 
comes  here  from  North  Carolina. 

T.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  motored  to 
Michigan  for  a  brief  vacation  season  this  week.  G. 

D.  French,  of  the  Producers’  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  with 
his  family  to  Wythe  County,  Va.,  for  a  visit  with 
relatives. 

W.  P.  Slaughter,  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Sales 
Co.,  is  just  back  from  a  trip  to  the  East  on  important 
business.  John  Metcalf,  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  of  vacation  with  his  family  on 
the  Massachusetts  coast. 

Thomas  E.  Barry,  of  the  Nuttlebutg  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on 
Tuesday.  Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal 
Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  this  week  at  his  com¬ 
pany’s  mine  near  Charleston. 

J.  B.  Albrink,  who  has  been  in  charge  o{  the 
Cando  Forwarding  Bureau  at  Russel,  Ky.,  was  in 
the  city  on  Monday.  With  the  termination  of  the 
bureau  on  August  31  Mr.  Albrink  will  become  a 
forwarding  agent  at  Russel  for  a  number  of  com¬ 
panies  that  wish  to  continue  the  service. 

E.  L.  Douglas,  of  the  Hazard-Jellico  Coal  Co., 
Staub,  Ky. ;  Alexander  Bonnyman,  of  the  Blue  Dia¬ 
mond  Coal  Co. ;  J.  L.  Boyd,  president  of  the  Proctor 
Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  J'.  E.  McCoy,  secretary  of 
the  Southern  Apalachian  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
and  E.  R.  Clayton,  secretary  of  the  Harlan  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  passed  through  the  city 
Monday  on  their  way  to  Washington,  where  they 
will  attend  the  coal  hearing. 


Low  Price  Ideas  Stick. 

Secretary  Daniels  in  testifying  before  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  said  that  he  thought  the  officers  of 
the  Navy  did  not  need  any  raise  of  pay.  Under  the 
present  schedule  a  captain,  who  corresponds  to  a 
colonel  in  the  Army,  and  has  command  of  a  battle¬ 
ship  with  a  crew  of  more  than  a  thousand,  receives 
$4,000  per  annum,  which  is  about  the  same  pay  as  a 
locomotive  engineer  having  one  of  the  easy  runs. 

Coal  men  who  feel  aggrieved  at  the  low  price  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  high-class  coal 
that  is  demanded  for  warships,  need- not  feel  that 
they  are  discriminated  against. 
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Does  It  Pay  to  Advertise? 

How  often  it  is  heard  that  this  concern  or  that 
concern,  frequently  among  the  smaller  and  less  well- 
known  concerns  in  the  trade,  does  not  need  to  ad¬ 
vertise,  but  who  is  there  or  what  is  there  today  that 
■does  not  need  the  stimulating  power  of  favorable 
publicity? 

See  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps!  That  organization  has  a  most 
creditable  record  of  more  than  100  years,  dating  from 
the  earliest  .days  of  our  Government.  Vet  there  is 
a  coterie  at  Washington  that  for  several  years  past 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  advertising  the  Marine 
Corps  and  anyone  can  see  that  the  Marines  have 
never  failed  to  receive  full  credit  for  all  that  has 
been  done  by  them  in  the  field. 

Every  member  of  the  organization  seems  to  walk 
a  little  straighter  as  it  is  realized  how  high  the  or¬ 
ganization  stands  in  public  regard  because  a  very 
sensible  course  has  been  pursued  by  not  hiding  their 
light  under  a  bushel  and  we  dare  say  that  all  the 
adventurous  boys  in  the  land  who  were  formerly 
prompted  to  be  sailors  before  the  mast  have  now 
made  up  their  minds  that  as  soon  as  they  could  break 
away,  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  benefited  by  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  their  services.  The  old  saying  still  holds 
good  :  “It  pays  to  advertise.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  coal  operator  or  whole¬ 
saler  perhaps  the  great  advantage  to  be  had  from 
advertising  is.  the  moral  effect  and  the  increased 
confidence  with  which  buyers  usually  conduct  nego¬ 
tiations  with  a  popular  house. 

In  late  years  the  firm  that  advertises  itself  in  open 
and  above  board  style  before  its  constituents  is  dealt 
With  with  far  more  confidence  than  the  concern  that 
keeps  its  head  behind  the  shadows  and  the  fact  that 
in  practically  every  case  those  leading  houses  which 
patronized  the  advertising  columns  of  the  trade  press 
back  a  quarter  century  ago  are  still  the  users  of 
conspicuous  space  would  seem  to  constitute  proof 
sufficient  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in  the  coal  business 
just  as  it  does  in  all  other  lines  of  business. 

The  trade  journalist  sometimes  chances  to  find  an 
example  of  the  hard-boiled  individual  who,  when 
times  are  good,  complains  that  he  has  “more  orders 
than  he  can  fill,”  while,  when  things  reverse,  he  finds 
that  he  is  “too  poor”  to  seek  the  publicity  that  he 
knows  should  have  been  initiated  when  he  had  the 
money  to  spend. 

But  so  it  goes,  and  the  man  who  advertises  when 
he  does  not  need  it  rides  in  a  limousine  when  busi¬ 
ness  is  dull. 


To  the  Vanishing  Point. 

New  York  Evening  World 

The  anthracite  coal  miners  in  convention  at 
Wilkes-Barre  have  laid  down  their  terms  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.  In  brief,  they  wish*a  60  per  cent  increase 
in  wages,  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week.  People 
whose  coalbins  are  low  and  their  bills  high  will  no 
doubt  greet  this  announcement  with  cheers. 

Takmg  the  demand  as  a  text,  because  it  affects  so 
important  an  industry,  the  question  arises  anew  as 
to  how  long  it  will  be  before  public  endurance 
reaches  the  vanishing  point.  The  organized  workers 
made  much  of  themselves  as  a  barrier  against  Bolshe¬ 
vism,  but  they  seem  to  be  nutting  the  doctrines  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  into  effect.  If  they  have  not 
taken  physical  possession  of  properties,  they  have 
done  the  next  thing  to  it  by  making  their  operation 
oppressive,  not  to  the  owners — they  can  always  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  labor — but  to  the 
general  public. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  the  best  he  can 
for  himself  in  earning  a  living,  but  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  go,  and 
ihat  is  when  the  exercise  of  his  right  leads  to  rapac¬ 
ity  and  extortion.  This  is  the  crux  of  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  situation  that  promises  evil  days  to  the  country 
and  disaster  to  the  men  who  hoped  most  to  benefit. 


The  suggestion  is  made  that  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  effect  the  long  spell  of  rainy  weather  has 
on  piles  of  soft  coal.  There  is  always  the  danger  of 
spontaneous  combustion  under  such  circumstances 
and  this  summer  the  number  of  rainy  days  has  been 
unusual. 


The  Tidewater  Pools. 

Classifications  Adopted  by  Official  Authority  for  Coals  Passing  Through  Exchange  Channels. 


The  classification  of  coals  by  pool  numbers  has 
naturally  attracted  much  attention  in  the  past  couple 
of  years. 

At  the  outset  data  was  published  relative  to  the 
constituent  elements  of  several  pools,  but  with  the 
lapse  of  time  changes  were  made  and  doubtless 
recollections  of  those  not  actually  engaged  in  ship¬ 
ments  became  rather  hazy  as  to  the  details. 

At  the  same  time  announcements  were  made  re¬ 
cently  with  more  or  less  authority  relative  to  pro¬ 
spective  changes  and  reclassifications.  Because  of 
these  circumstances  we  have  deferred  reference  to 
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the  matter,  thinking  that  we  might  soon  be  able  to 
present  revised  data,  but  evidently  that  will  be  long 
deferred  if,  indeed,  the  new  classification  is  ever 
put  through,  and  it  seems  to  be  timely,  therefore, 
to  present  information  as  to  pools  operated  under 
authority  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

These  are  arranged  in  four  general  groups,  which 
we  may  designate  as  the  Hampton  Roads  or  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western;  the  Baltimore  or  Baltimore  &  Ohio; 
the  Philadelphia  or  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New 
\  ork.  The  latter  two  are  largely  interchangeable. 
Details  of  each  appear  below: 


Hampton  Roads  Pools. 

The  constituent  railroads  are:  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  and  connections.  Carolina,  Clinchfield  & 
Ohio  Ry.,  Interstate  Railroad,  Norton  &  Northern  Ry.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  and  connections,  and 
the  Virginian  Railway  and  connections.  The  classification  of  coals  is : 


Pool. 

Name  Size  No. 

American  Standard  Low  Volatile  (Mines  on  Navy  Acceptable  List) . R.  M.  1 

Other  Pocahontas-Flat  Top,  Tug  River  and  New  River  Low  Volatile . R.  M.  2 

•  Low  Volatile  Slack  . Slack  3 

GAS  . M.  5 

High  Volatile  Steam  . r  yj  5 

High  Volatile  By-Product  . r  yj  7 

Eagle  Seam  (on  Virginian  Ry.)  . r  yj  g 

Wagon  Mines  . r  yj  23 

Taggart  Seam  (on  N.  &  W.  Ry.) . . r  yj.  4Q 

High  Volatile  Steam  or  Splint .  Lump  41 

Pocahontas  Seam  (on  Virginian  Ry.) . r  yj  42 

GA^  . Lump  43 

Pocahontas-Flat  Top,  Tug  River  and  New  River  Low  Volatile . .Lump  44 


Baltimore  Pools. 

The  constituent  railroads  are:  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Western  Maryland,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley,  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroads  a  id  connections.  The  classification  of  costs  is: 


Name  Pool 

Size  No. 

American  Standard  Low  Volatile  (Mines  on  Navy  Acceptable  List) . .R.  M.  1 

Somerset  “C”  Prime  . r  yj  9 

Superior  Low  Volatile  . r  yj  jq 

Fair  Low  Volatile  . .  yj 

Ordinary  Low  Volatile  . .  yj  jg 

Youghiogheny  Gas  . ‘ . r  yj  3^ 

Youghiogheny  Gas  . .  !  Slack’  32 

H  gh  Volatile  Steam  (Fairmont-Pittsburgh  seam)  . y  3 3 

H-gh  Volatile  Steam  (Fairmont-Pittsburgh  seam)  . ,.R.  M.  34 

H  gh  Volatile  Steam  (Fairmont-Pittsburgh  seam)  . Slack  35 

Youghiogheny  Gas  .  y  35 

Marion  Co.  Gas  . ; .  y  37 

Marion  Co.  Gas  . . . * .  r  yj  3^ 

High  Volatile  Northern  Vest  Va.  (Kittanning  and  Sewickley  seams) .  y  43 

High  Volatile  Northern  West  Va.  (Kittanning  and  Sewickley  seams) . R.  M.  44 

High  Volatile  Northern  West  Va.  (Kittanning  and  Sewickley  seams) . Slack  45 

Superior  Low  Volatile  (Mines  on  Navy  Supplementary  List),. . R.  M.  71 


Philadelphia  (and  New  York)  Pools. 

The  constituent  railroads  are:  Pennsylvania  Radroad  and  connections,  including  East  Broad  Top 
Railroad  &  Coal  Co.,  Ligonier  Valley  and  Monongahela  Railroads.  The  classification  of  coals  is: 


Pool 

Name  Size  No. 

American  Standard  Low  Volatile  (Mines  on  Navy  Navy  Acceptable  List)....R.  M.  1 

High  Grade  South  Fork— Miller  Vein-E.  B.  T.  R.  R.  &  Co.  under  26%  vol.  .R.  M.  9 

Superior  Steam  Low  Volatile  . R.  M.  10 

Fair  Steam  Low  Volatile  . r  M.  n 

Medium  Volatile  (25-30%)  and  R.  R.  Fuel  Coal . R.  M.  15 

Ord.  Low  Vol.  Steam  and  R.  R.  Fuel  (N.  Y.  C.,  C.&  I.,  P.  &  S.) . L  .  R.  M.  18 

Low  Volatile  Slack— from  Pools  1,  9,  10,  11 . Slack  20 

High  Volatile  By-Product  . . R  yf_  21 

Gas  Coal  (Max.  Sulphur  1)4%)  Pittsburgh . . .  y  30 

Gas  Coal  (Max.  Sulphur  1)4%)  Pittsburgh . R.  M.  31 

Gas  Coal  (Max.  Sulphur  1)4%)  Pittsburgh . Slack  32 

High  Volatile  Steam  .  y  33 

High  Volatile  Steam  .  r  y[  34 

High  Volatile  Steam  . *. . Slack  35 
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Greensburg  Basin  . 

Greensburg  basin  . 

Superior  Low  Volatile  (  M 
Westmoreland  Irwin  Basin 


39 

. . .  R.  M. 

40 

..R.  M. 

71 

60 

.  R.  M. 

61 

.  Slack 

62 

Indiana 


New  York  (and  Philadelphia)  Pools. 

The  constituent  railroads  are:  New  York  Central,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  Cambria  & 
Pittsburgh  &  Susquehanna  Railroads,  and  connections.  The  classification  of  coals  is: 

(  Pool 

Name  Sizc  No- 

American  Standard  Low  Volatile  (Mines  on  Navy  Acceptable  List) . R.  M. 

Good  B  Seam  (N.  Y.  C.,  C.  &  L,  P.  &  S.) . R-  M. 

C.  &  D  Seams  (N*  Y.  C,  C.  &  I.,  P.  &  S.) . R-  M. 

Other  Fair  Low  Volatile  (N.  Y.  G,  C.  &  I.,  P.  &  S.) . R  M. 

By-Product  . R-  M. 

Pittsburgh  Seam  (B.  R.  &  P.,  P.  S.  &  N.,  B.  &  S.) . . . .  ..R.  M. 

Ordinary  Low  Volatile  Steam  and  R.  R.  Fuel  (N.  Y.  C.,  C.  &  I.,  P.  &  S.)  .  R.  M. 

Slack  . . . Slack 

Superior  Low  Volatile  (Mines  on  Navy  Supplementary  List) . R.  M. 


1 

4 

10 

11 

12 

14 

18 

20 

71 


Numerical  List 

We  have  given  certain  arbitrary  designations  to 
the  groups  of  pools,  affixing  the  name  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  city  at  which  shipments  are  made  to  the  list 
of  groups  prepared  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 
For  instance,  the  tonnages  of  three  southerly  car¬ 
riers  may  be  naturally  termed  the  Hampton  Roads 
group  of  pools,  and  certain  other  carriers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  identified  with  Baltimore.  But  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  whether  shipped  at  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  or  Baltimore,  the  same  coal  carries  the 
same  pool  designation  in  each  case. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  13  coals  in  the 
Hampton  Roads  pool,  17  in  the  Baltimore,  20  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  9  in  the  New  York  Central,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  59.  As  the  numbers  run  up  to  71  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  12  vacant  numbers,  ap¬ 
parently,  but  as  18  numbers  are  duplicated  that  are 
In  reality  30  vacant  numbers. 

As  a  ready  reference  means  of  ascertaining  the 
general /character  of  the  coal  listed  in  any  pool 
number,  we  have  arranged  same  in  order,  with 
•data  as  given  in  the  official  classification: 


1.  All  roads.  American  Standard  Low  Vola¬ 
tile  (Mines  on  Navy  Acceptable  List). 

R.  M. 


2. 

N.  &  W.  Other  Pocahontas — Flat  Top. 
Tug  River  and  New  River  Low  Vola¬ 
tile.  R.  M. 

3. 

N.  &  W. 

Low  Volatile  Slack. 

4. 

N.  Y.  C. 

I.,  P.  & 

Good  B,  Seam  (N.  Y.  C.,  C.  & 
S.).  R.  M.  . 

5. 

N.  &  W. 

Gas.  R.  M. 

6. 

N.  &  W. 

High  Volatile  Steam,  R.  M. 

7. 

N.  &  W. 

High  Volatile  By-Product.  R.  M. 

8. 

N.  &  W. 

R.  M. 

Eagle  Seam  (on  Virginian  Ry.). 

9. 

B.  &  O. 

Somerset  “C”  Prime.  R.  M. 

Penn.  High  Grade  South  Fork — Miller 
Vein — E.  B.  T.  R.  R.  &  C.  Co.,  under 


26%  vol.  R.  M. 

10.  B.  &  O.  Superior  Low  Volatile.  R.  M. 
Penn.  Superior  Steam  Low  Volatile,  R.  M. 
N.  Y.  C.  C.  and  D.  Seams  (N.  Y.  C., 

C.  &  I.,  P.  &  S.).  R.  M. 

11.  B.  &  O.  Fair  Low  Volatile.  R.  M. 

Penn.  Fair  Steam  Low  Volatile.  R.  M. 

N.  Y.  C.  Other  Fair  Low  Volatile  (N.  Y. 

C.,  C.  &  I.,  P.  &•  S.).  R.  M. 

12.  N.  Y.  C.  By-Product.  R.  M. 

13.  N.  &  W.  Coal  Loaded  Otherwise  than 

through  regular  tipples  having  track 
connections.  (Wagon  Mines.)  R.  *M. 

14.  N.  Y.  C.  Pittsburgh  Seam  (B.  R.  &  P.,  P. 

S.  &  N„  B.  &  S.).  R.  M. 

15.  Penn.  Medium  Volatile  (25  to  30%)  and 

R.  R.  Fuel  Coal.  R.  M. 


of  Pool  Coals. 

18.  B.  &  O.  Ordinary  Low  Volatile.  R.  M. 
Penn.  Ordinary  Low  Volatile  Steam  and 

R.  R.  Fuel  Coal.  R.  M. 

N.  Y.  C.  Ordinary  Low  Volatile  Steam 
and  R.  R.  Fuel  (N.  Y.  C,  C.  &  I.,  P.  & 

S. ).  R.  M. 

20.  Penn.  Low  Volatile  Slack — from  Pools  1, 

9,  JO,  11.  Slack. 

N.  Y.  C.  Slack. 

21.  Penn.  High  Volatile  By-Product.  R.  M. 

30.  Penn.  Gas  Coal  (Max.  Sulphur 

Pittsburgh  Y"- 

31.  B.  &  O.  Youghiogheny  Gas.  R.  M. 

Penn.  Gas  Coal  (Max.  Sulphur 

Pittsburgh.  R.  M. 

• 

32.  B.  &  O.  Youghiogheny  Gas.  Slack. 

Penn.  Gas  Coal  (Max.  Sulphur  1  lA°/o)- 

Pittsburgh.  Slack. 

33.  B.  &  O.  High  Volatile  Steam  (Fairmont- 

Pittsburgh  Seam)  Y\"  ■ 

Penn.  High  Volatile  Steam  Ya"  ■ 

34.  B.  &  O.  High  Volatile  Steam  (Fairmont- 

Pittsburgh  Seam).  R.  M. 

Penn.  High  Volatile  Steam.  R.  M. 

35.  B.  &  O.  High  Volatile  Steam  (Fairmont- 

Pittsburgh  Seam).  Slack. 

Penn.  High  Volatile  Steam.  Slack. 

36.  B.  &  O.  Youghiogheny  Gas,  Y"- 

37.  B.  &  O.  Marion  Co.  Gas,  Ya"  ■ 

38.  B.  &  O.  Marion  County  Gas,  R.  M. 

39.  Penn.  Greensburg  Basin,  Ya"  ■ 

40.  Penn.  Greensburg  Basin.  R.  M. 

N.  &  W.  Taggart  Seam  (on  N.  &  W.  Ry.). 
R.  M. 

41.  N.  &  W.  High  Volatile  Steam  or  Splint. 

Lump. 

42.  N.  &  W.  Pocahontas  Seam  (on  Virginian 

Ry.).  R.  M. 

43.  B.  &  O.  High  Volatile  Northern  W.  Va. 

(Kittanning  &  Sewickley  Seams),  Ya"  ■ 

N.  &  W.  Gas.  Lump. 

44.  B.  &  O.  High  Volatile  Northern  W.  Va. 

(Kittanning  and  Sewickley  Seams).  R.  M. 
N.  &  W.  Pocahontas  Flat  Top,  Tug  River 
and  New  River  Low  Volatile.  Lump. 

45.  B.  &  O.  High  Volatile  Northern  W.  Va. 

(Kittanning  and  Sewickley  Seams).  Slack. 

60.  Penn.  Westmoreland  Irwin  Basin,  Y"- 

61.  Penn.  Westmoreland  Irwin  Basin.  R.  M. 

62.  Penn.  Westmoreland  Irwin  Basin.  Slack. 
71.  B.  &  O.  Superior  Low  Volatile  (Mines  On 

Navy  Supplementary  List).  R.  M. 
Penn.  Superior  Low  Volatile  (Mines  on 
U.  S.  Navy  Supplementary  List).  R.  M. 
N.  Y.  C.  Superior  Low  Volatile  (Mines 
on  Navy  Supplementary  List).  R.  M. 


ILLINOIS  STRIKE  SITUATION. 

At  Chicago  Conference  Labor  Leaders 
Promise  to  Help  Operators. 

Chicago,  Aug.  28. — Members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  three  Illinois  coal  operators’  associa¬ 
tions  concluded  a  two  days’  session  here  last  night, 
which  was  attended  by  State  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  The  latter  agreed  to  do  everything 
possible  to  persuade  the  striking  miners  to  return  to 
work.  The  insurgenls  have  already  been  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  the  union  if  they  refuse  to  obey 
the  orders  of  their  State  executives  to  go  back  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  week. 

For  their  part  the  operators  have  agreed  to  re¬ 
fund  fines  to  all  men  who  were  at  work  last  Monday. 
The  mine  workers’  officials  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  get  their  followers  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  existing  wage  agreement,  but  as  yet  the  re¬ 
bellious  element  shows  no  signs  of  yielding.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Peoria  yesterday  they  voted  to  call 
a  State-wide  strike  and  some  of  the  speakers  re¬ 
ferred  to  President  Farrington  of  the  Slate  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  “Czar.” 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  radicals  to  tie  up 
the  coal  industry  in  the  State,  operators  claim  that 
production  is  being  curtailed  to  a  greater  extent  by 
car  shortages  than  by  unauthorized  strikes. 

The  past  week  has  been  an  exceedingly  active  one. 
Despite  the  bad  labor  situation,  many  mines  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  districts  of  Illinois,  and  some  mines  in 
Indiana,  being  shut  down  by  strikes,  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  actually  sold  during  the  week  exceeded  that 
of  the  previous  week,  according  to  the  statistical 
reports  issued  covering  sales  for  the  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Western  Kentucky  products. 

Speaking  of  the  strikes,  a  prominent  Illinois 
operator  said:  “The  I.  W.  W.  influence  has  been 
at  work  in  the  miners’  unions  and  the  result  has 
been  an  insurrection.  The  officers  and  conserva¬ 
tive  leaders  have  been  on  the  side  of  staying  on  the 
job  and  fighting  out  the  matter  of  wages,  hours  and 
other  conditions  at  the  coming  conference  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  September  25.  The  insurgent  element  led  by 
Luke  Coffey,  and  men  of  his  ilk,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  urged  immediate  wage  advances  and  other  con¬ 
cessions  or  a  suspension  of  work.  The  outcome  has 
been  the  shutting  down  of  mines  in  spots  and  it  is 
probable  *  that  intermittent  closing  and  opening  of 
mines  will  take  place  here  and  there  until  the  issues 
have  been  determined.” 

Belleville  has  been  the  head  center  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  forces.  Farrington  and  those  men  who 
stand  with  him  for  keeping  contracts  and  fighting  for 
better  conditions  at  the  right  time  are  in  a  majority, 
and  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful  than  hopeless  on 
that  account.  Contracts  between  men  and  bosses  do 
not  expire  until  April  1  next,  or  on  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty. 

Too  Many  Cars  Sometimes. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  28.— Cars  held  over  at 
the  mines  along  the  Monongah  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  operators  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  following  letter  has  been  issued  on  the 

subject:  .  .  , 

“In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  noticed,  particularly 
on  the  Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  that  a  great  many  cars  are  held  over  at  the 
mines.  Investigation  develops  the  fact  that  while 
some  of  these  holdover  cars  are  due  to  late  place¬ 
ments,  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  is  due  to 
operators  ordering  more  cars  than  they  can  load. 
The  attention  of  members  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  practice  of  over-ordering  not  only  results  in 
such  operators  being  penalized  and  their  mine  rat¬ 
ings  adversely  affected  but  also  in  depriving  other 
operators,  who  would  load  the  cars,  of  much  needed 
transportation  equipment. 

“In  placing  orders  for  Mondays  and  other  days 
when  indications  point  to  a  full  supply,  memoers 
should  ask  for  no  more  cars  than  they  can  actually 
load.” 
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PROGRAM  OF  N.  Y.  MEETING. 


Large  Attendance  Expected  at  Alexandria 
Bay  Convention. 

The  arrangement  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants'  Association  has  arranged  a 
most  interesting  program  for  September  11th,  12th 
and  13th,  the  days  on  which  the  organization  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Alexandria  Bay.  In 
addition  to  the  formal  program,  which  appears  be¬ 
low,  there  will  be  a  baseball  game  between  the  fat 
and  lean  coal  dealers,  a  prize  offered  for  catching 
the  largest  fish,  and  various  other  features,  attend¬ 
ants  being  advised  to  bring  guns,  golf  sticks,  tennis 
racquets,  etc. 

The  New  York  Central  has  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions  through  to  Clayton,  thence  by  boat,  a  delightful 
ride  of  about  12  miles  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Stages 
run  between  Watertown,  Redwood  and  Ogdensburg 
(which  points  may  be  reached  by  the  New  York 
Central)  and  Alexandria  Bay.  From  New  York  a 
boat  can  be  taken  at  6  p.  m.  on  the  Hudson  Navi¬ 
gation  Line,  taking  passage  for  cars,  also.  For  those 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  a  delightful  trip  is  afforded 
by  water. 

The  regular  program  of  the  convention  follows : 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1919 

Morning  Session,  9 :30—  President  Charles  B.  Staats, 
presiding. 

Address  of  Welcome — Mr.  C.  R.  Wiltze,  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Alexandria  Bay. 

Response — President,  Charles  B.  Staats. 

Report  of  Officers — President,  Charles  B.  Staats. 

Treasurer,  J.  M.  Gaffers. 
Recording  Secretary,  Fred 
Davey. 

Executive  Secretary,  G.  W. 
F.  Woodside. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Address — “Costs,”  illustrated  with  slides,  Peter 
Beck,  Harvey  Ill. 

Address — Edward  W.  Parker,  Director  Anthra¬ 
cite  Bureau  of  Information. 

11 :00  A.  M. — Question  Box — Arthur  F.  Rice, 
presiding. 

1 :00  P.  M. — Luncheon. 

Afternoon — Recreation  and  Sports. 

7 :00  P.  M. — Dinner,  Arthur  F.  Rice,  toast¬ 
master. 

Address — Frank  J.  Pollay,  formerly  of  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Music  and  Dancing. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1919 
Morning  Session,  9:30. 

Address — “Protecting  the  Retailer  Against  Un¬ 
fair  Practices,”  Stanley  B.  Houck,  Commercial 
Counsel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Address — “Necessity  of  Providing  a  Market  for 
Steam  Sizes,”  D.  F.  Williams,  Vice  President  and 
General  Sales  Manager,  Hudson  Coal  Co. 

Address— “Organization,  Co-operation,  Mutual 
Insurance  Savings,”  Hon.  M.  N.  Clement,  General 
Manager  Coal  Merchants  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

11:00  A.  M. — Question  Box — C.  A.  Elwood, 
presiding. 

12 :00 — Meeting  of  Policy  Holders,  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

1 :00  P.  M. — Luncheon. 

Afternoon — Recreation  and  Sports. 

7 :00  P.  M— Dinner,  Albert  E.  May,  toast¬ 
master. 

Address— Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
Senator. 

Music  and  Dancing. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1919 
Morning  Session,  9:30. 

Address  -  The  Retail  Coal  Merchant  as  a  Na¬ 
tional  Asset,  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  Secretary-Man¬ 
ager  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association. 

Address  Special  Reasons  for  Association 
Work  in  New  York  State,”  F.  W.  Saward,  Editor 
and  General  Manager  Saward's  Journal. 

Reports  of  Committees— Election  of  Officers. 


11 :30  A.  M. — Question  Box,  R.  J.  Buck,  preside 
ing. 

1  :00  P.  M. — Luncheon. 

Afternoon — Recreation  and  Sports. 

7  :00  P.  M. — Dinner,  Col.  E.  E.  Powell,  presid¬ 
ing. 

Address — “Some  Sinners  I  Have  Met,”  Douglas 
Malloch,  President  American  Press  Humorists’ 
Association. 

Music  and  Dancing. 


EXPORT  COAL  FREIGHTS. 


Rates  Are  Firmer  to  Europe  and  to  East  Coast 
of  South  America. 


In  their  weekly  coal  freight  report  W.  W.  Battie 
&  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  say: 

The  export  coal  trade  has  been  very  active  re¬ 
cently,  and  we  have  chartered  numerous  steamers 
for  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America,  for 
European  and  also  West  Indian  ports. 

"European  rates  are  firmer,  and  many  shippers 
are  offering  more  than  rates  now  quoted  by  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board. 

East  Coast  South  American  rates  are  also  firmer 
than  our  last  quotations,  as  you  will  notice  by  re¬ 
ferring'  to  quotations  given  below. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  rates  to  West 
Coast  South  American  ports,  as  there  are  more 
steamers  in  the  market  for  this  business  than  there' 
are  orders. 

Although  occasionally'  we  are  able  to  secure  a 
steamer  .at  lower  than  quotations  for  West  Indian 
ports,  this  seldom  can  be  accomplished,  as  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  steamers  at  rates  quoted.” 

Below  are  the  rates  of  freight  on  coal  by  steamer 
to  various  destinations,  as  reported  by  Battie  &  Co. : 


Europe. 


Genoa,  Le^ 
Spezia,  Sai 
Piraeus  . . 
Trieste,  V< 


hor 


• 

Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

$26.50-$27.50 

1,000 

26.50-  27.50 

1,000 

28.50-  29.50 

1,000 

31.00-  31.50 

800 

26.06-  27.00 

800 

23.50-  24.00 

1,000 

26.00 

1,000 

22.50-  23.00 

1,000 

22.50-  23.00 

1,000 

24.00-  25.00 

1,000 

26.00-  26.50 

1,000 

rica.* 

$15.00 

500 

15.00 

500 

15.00-$16.00 

1,000 

17.00 

600 

18.00 

500 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata _  14.50 

Montevideo  .  14.50 

Rosario  .  17.00 

Bahia  Blanca  .  15.50-  16.00 


750-1,000 
750-1,000 
750 
1,000 


*  Rates  are  quoted  on  net  form  charter  basis  To 
Range  ports  prevailing  rate  is  $14.50  gross,  prepaid. 

West  Indies. 


nitrate 


Havana  . 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . . . . 

. .  9.00 

Cienfuegos  . . 

.  9.00 

Caibarien  . 

Guantanamo  . 

.  8.50 

Guatanamo  . 

.  9.00 

Manzanillo  . 

.  9.50 

Bermuda  . 

Kingston  . 

.  9.50 

St.  Thomas  . 

.  10.00 

St.  Lucia . 

Barbados  . 

.  11.00 

Santiago  . 

.  8.50 

Santiago  . . 

.  9.00 

Port  of  Spain . 

.  11.00 

Curacao  . 

.  10.50f 

Demerara  . 

.  13.00 

*  Plus  port  charges  and  free  discharge. 
T  Free  port  charges. 


600 

300 

500 

300 

500 

400 

300 

300 

400 

500 

500 

500 

500 

400 

500 

500 

400 


WILSON’S  WAGE  DECISION. 


Evidently  the  Miners’  Demands  Will  Not 
Have  Government  Support. 

By  a  coincidence,  the  President’s  refusal  of  the 
railroad  shopmen’s  demands  was  announced  a  few 
days  after  the  anthracite  mine  workers  had  voted 
to  demand  a  60  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  and  a 
shorter  working  day  next  spring.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
statements  as  to  the  wisdom  of  preventing  prices 
from  going  any'  higher,  if  possible,  and  of  increasing 
production,  indicate  that  unless  conditions  change 
the  coal  operators  will  have  at  least  the.  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government  in  resisting  anv  unreason¬ 
able  demands. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  effect,  if  any, 
the  President  s  stand  will  have  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  their  biennial  con¬ 
vention  next  month,  when  wage  demands  affecting 
the  bituminous  fields  will  be  drawn  up. 

Mr.  Wilson  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  what 
may  overtake  the  country  unless  production  is 
speeded  up  and  prices  and  wages  kept  within  bounds. 
His  views  on  that  subject  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  paragraphs : 

\\  e  are  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  is 
more  likely  to  affect  the  happiness  and  prosperity, 
and  even  the  life,  of  our  people  than  the  war  itself.' 
We  have  now  got  to  do  nothing  less  than  bring  our 
industries  and  our  labor  of  every  kind  back  to  a 
normal  basis  after  the  greatest  upheaval  known 
in  history  and  the  winter  just  ahead  of  us  may  bring 
suffering  infinitely  greater  than  the  war  brought 
upon  us  if  we  blunder  or  fail  111  the  process. 

An  admirable  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  patriotic 
devotion  and  of  community  action  guided  and  in¬ 
spired  us  while  the  fighting  was  on.  We  shall  need 
all  these  now,  and  need  them  in  a  heightened  degree, 
if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  first  tasks  of  peace’ 
They  are  more  difficult  than  the  tasks  of  war- 
more  complex,  less  easily  understood — and  require 
more  intelligence,  patience  and  sobriety. 

“We  mobilized  our  man  power  for  the  fighting, 
let  us  now  mobilize  our  brain  power  and  our  con¬ 
sciences  for  the  reconstruction. 

“If  we  fail  it  will  mean  national  disaster.  The 
very  first  step  is  to  increase  production  and  facili¬ 
tate  transportation,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  de¬ 
struction  wrought  by  the  war,  the  terrible  scarcities 
it  created,  and  so  as  soon  as  possible  relieve  our 
people  of  the  eruel  burden  of  high  prices.  The 
railways  are  at  the  centre  of  this  whole  process.” 


ireless  Starts  the  Coal  Shoveling. 

Incidental  to  recent  reference  to  the  huge  over¬ 
load  successfully  carried  by  the  electric  light  stations 
of  this  city  when  a  sudden  storm  comes  up,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  in  a  measure  provided 
for  by  a  wireless  storm  indicator.  Arrangements  are 
made  by  which  the  approach  of  an  electric  storm 
is  heralded  considerably  in  advance  and  the  firemen 
begin  to  shovel  on  the  coal  according  to  well-estab¬ 
lished  routine  as  the  clouds  approach  and  early  need 
of  more  light  becomes  apparent.  Therefore,  long 
before  the  man  in  the  street  is  aware  of  conditions 
the  power  houses  have  an  extra  head  of  steam  avail¬ 
able  and  the  turning  on  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
electric  lights  almost  simultaneously  has  very  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  strength  of  current  available. 


“You  may  be  interested  to  know  we 
are  ordering  Saward’s  Journal  after 
what  we  consider  a  careful  comparison 
with  the  other  journals.  Yours  seems 
to  answer  the  retailer’s  requirements 

most  completely  and  adequately.” _ 

W.  E.  Otto  &  Co.,  Naples,  New  York. 
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NEWS  FROM  BUFFALO. 

Paul  Roberts,  of  the  Semct-Solvay  Co.,  Detroit 
and  J.  C.  Breirer,  with  the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  were  among  the  visitors  to  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  trade  this  week. 

K.  D.  McMurrich  is  back  from  a  visit  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  where  he  found  all  ideas  bent  on  higher 
prices'  for  coal,  with  present  asking  prices  above  the 
corresponding  prices  here.  Much  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  export  trade. 

The  coal  shippers  are  fast  coming  home  from 
their  vacations.  C.  W.  Moss  has  returned  from  his 
trip  to  the  White  Mountain  region,  J.»  R.  Barnett 
will  be  back  from  Cape  Cod  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
but  E.  H.  Read,  who  suffers  from  hay  fever,  may 
stay  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  a  short  time  longer. 

The  new  city  smoke  ordinance  is  to  be  acted  on 
as  soon  as  the  commissioners  are  past  their  summer 
vacation.  Public  sentiment  is  expected  to  push  it 
through  without  opposition,  still  Commissionei  Ma¬ 
lone,  who  has  it  in  charge,  says  that  the  idea  of  it 
is  mostly  to  show  burners  of  soft  coal  that  smoke 
is  a  waste  of  carbon  and  persuade  them  to  reform. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conference  in  Buffalo 
on  September  5  between  operators  and  miners 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  work  and  not  strikes.  This 
meeting  will  try  to  settle  some  questions  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  taken  up  at  the  miners  con¬ 
vention  in  Cleveland  on  September  8.  A  six-hour 
day  and  a  five-day  week  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
miners’  program. 


W.  E.  Auld  states  that  he  is  the  organizer  and 
sole  owner  of  the  new  North  American  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  and  that  he  will  conduct  it  in  person.  His 
future  connection  with  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.,  of  which 
he  has  been  Buffalo  manager  for  several  years,  will 
be  determined  in  a  visit  to  the  company  s  head¬ 
quarters  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  where  he  has  now  gone. 
The  new  company  has  $50,000  paid  up  capital  and 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  incorporate  it. 
L.  P.  Zimmerman  has  been  engaged  as  salesman  and 
is  in  temporary  charge  of  the  office,  which  is  at  460 
Ellicotl  Square. 


The  Swedish  iron  industry  is  declared  to  be  men¬ 
aced  by  the  high  price  of  coal.  Some  iron  works 
now  are  being  operated  only  at  one-third  capacity 
for  this  reason.  Iron  manufacturers  are  urging  the 
government  to  use  300,000  tons  of  Swedish  shipping 
to  bring  coal  from  America  at  reduced  freight  rates. 


WANTED 


Relative  to  all  the  comment  one  hears  nowadays, 
regarding  compensation  of  railroad  men  and  others 
whose  pay  is  mounting,  it  is  rather  a  sad  commentary 
on  conditions  that  those  who  are  employed  by  the 
general  government  as  well  as  by  local  governments 
in  professional  or  semi-professional  capacities,  are  so 
poorly  remunerated.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
change  made  for  years  past,  and  engineering  assist¬ 
ants  who  are  college  graduates  are  expected  to  start 
in  some  organizations  at  $75  per  month,  while  those 
in  the  upper  grades,  after  years  of  service,  are 
fortunate  to  get  twice  as  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  representative  of  the  Geological  Survey,  years 
after  he  had  become  well-known  to  the  coal  trade 
for  efficient  work,  was  on  the  Government  payroll 
for  $1,800  per  annum.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  Government  management  fall  so  short 
of  expectation  when  such  ideas  prevail  as  to  the 
value  of  professional  service? 


Wanted:  An  experienced  sales  manager 
for  New  York  wholesale  coal  office,  one 
who  can  handle  good  tonnage  bituminous 
coal  only  need  apply.  Address  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

Wanted :  Bituminous  coal  salesman  for 
New  York  State,  to  travel  between  Buffalo, 
N.  Y„  and  Albany,  N.  Y.  Only  one  who 
knows  this  territory  and  can  handle  good 
tonnage  need  apply.  Address  Low  Volatile, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 


Red  Ash. 


Lykens  Valley. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York. 


Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

....  $5.95-6.45* 

$7.80-8.30* 

....  6.25-7.00* 

8.10-8.85* 

....  6.50-7.25* 

8.35-9.10* 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.60-7.10* 

8.45-8.95* 

.  5.20 

6.95 

Buckwheat  . 

....  3.25-3.40t 

5.00-5. 15f 

.  2.25-2.7St 

4.00-4.50t 

Barley  . 

.  1.50-2.25t 

3.25-4.00t 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

'  F.  o.  b. 

A 

New  York. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports 

$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25  ■ 

6.45-7.00* 

8.30-8.85* 

6.70 

8.55 

6.70-7.25* 

8.55-9.10* 

7.10 

8.95 

6.70-7.10* 

8.55-8.95* 

7.10 

8.95 

5.30 

6.95 

5.55 

7.30 

of 


‘Lowest  quotations  represent  Company 
Independent  coal,  they  do  not  involve  enough 
t  Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


circular.  While  some  premiums  in 
tonnage  to  make  the  market. 


excess  of  75  cents  ar  •  heard  of  on  sales 


FOR  SALE 

OPERATING  COAL  MINE 
A  Big  Bargain : 

Present  capacity,  200  to  300  tons  daily. 
Can  be  increased  to  500.  Car  supply  unex¬ 
celled.  Electric  equipment.  40  miles  North 
of  Pittsburgh  on  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R.  Coal  takes  Group  1,  Clearfield  rate  to 
N.  Y.  and  New  England. 

Excellent  quality,  in  big  demand.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address, 

R.  M.  C.,  1501  Keenan  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TKl'ST  BLLDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SAWARD’S 

JOURNAL 

Contains  all  the  Coal  News 

SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.00  a  Year 

COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 

as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  mar  e  ’ 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

..  ^  n.  Chicago,  Ill. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Grcfss  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50.  _  , 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Room,  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Washington  May  Act  to  Give  Europe  Coal. 

President  Wilson  Said  to  Be  Likely  to  Divert  a  Large  Part  of  the  Shipping  Board’s  Fleet 
to  Carrying  American  Coal  to  Countries  Where  Need  Is  Most  Acute. 


ANTHRACITE  WAGE  DEMANDS. 


A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Tribune 
says  it  is  generally  conceded  in  the  capital 
that  coal  has  succeeded  food  as  the  primary 
factor  upon  which  the  economic  and  perhaps 
the  political  future  of  Europe  immediately 
depends. 

So  great  is  the  need  of  all  Europe  for 
coal  that  a  high  Government  official,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Tribune  correspondent,  said  that 
he  would  not  be  surprised  if  President  Wil¬ 
son  should  use  his  war  power  control  of  the 
emergency  fleet  to  divert  a  large  part  of  its 
tonnage  to  carrying  coal  to  Europe.  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  Denmark  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  as  well  as  the  Central 
Powers,  are  in  need  of  coal  to  a  degree  that 
cannot  be  appreciated  in  this  country. 

Continuing,  the  dispatch  says: 

“On  account  of  decreased  production  Eng¬ 
land  is  able  to  supply  to  the  countries  that 
formerly  depended  on  her  only  a  fraction  of 
the  coal  they  require.  She  is  hard  put  to 
it  to  keep  her  bunkers  supplied  around  the 
world.  As  her  shipping  prosperity  depends 
on  fuelling  her  merchant  marine,  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  the  bunkers  is  her  first  consideration. 

“The  next  consideration  with  England  is 
to  send  coal  to  coalless  South  America  in 
return  for  her  immense  purchases  of  food¬ 
stuffs  there. 

“What  she  can  spare  is  going  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  but  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  requirements. 

“The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  has  coal  for  export  in  any 
considerable  volume,  but  this  source  is 
limited  by  the  shortage  of  ocean  shipping 
and  by  the  available  supply  of  the  best 
grades  of  gas  and  steam  coal,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  enormous  freight  rates,  Eu¬ 
ropean  buyers  insist  on  having.  The  aver¬ 
age  freight  rate  on  coal  to  European  ports 
is  $25  a  ton,  as  compared  with  a  cost  of 
about  $5.50  at  the  water. 

Coal  as  a  Builder  of  Trade. 

“There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  send  sur¬ 
plus  coal  to  South  America  rather  than  to 
Europe,  as  it  can  be  used  as  a  powerful 
instrumentality  in  building  up  American 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  coal 
business  view  of  the  situation  prompts 
American  exporters  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  instead  of  sending  coal  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  bitterly  needed,  send 
it  to  South  America,  which  can  ncf  longer 
get  coal  from  England.  The  lack  of  coal, 
therefore,  is  not  only  causing  England  great 
concern  at  home  and  for  her  neighbors  in 
Europe,  but  is  likely  seriously  to  impair  her 
foreign  trade. 

“It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  4,- 
000.000  deadweight  tons  of  shipping,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  coal  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  this  amount  about  1,000,000  tons 
is  contributed  by  the  Shipping  Board  fleet, 
the  wooden  ships  being  conspicuous  in  this 
trade.  Even  this  great  fleet,  however,  is  not 
able  to  carry  anywhere  near  as  much  coal 
as  is  needed,  because  of  the  great  length  of 
time  required  to  make  a  round  trip,  which 
averages  about  seventy-five  days,  so  that  it 
takes  two  months  and  a  half  to  "get  4,000,000 


tons  across  the  ocean  with  the  whole  coal 
fleet  steadily  in  service. 

“If  the  United  States  should  divert  any 
more  ships  to  the  coal  trade  it  would  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  general  commerce, 
which  already,  for  other  causes,  begins  to 
show  a  tendency  to  decline.  The  world  is 
still  short  of  ships. 

“But  it  is  believed  that  the  country’s  oft- 
tried  international  altruism  will  soon  be  put 
to  the  test  of  another  sacrifice  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Old  World.  It  will  not  be  asked 
to  appropriate  money  to  buy  coal  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  it  was  to  buy  food  last  winter,  but 
it  probably  will  be  asked  to  divert  hundreds 
of  ships  from  more  profitable  and  commer¬ 
cially  more  beneficial  uses. 

“Europe,  roughly  speaking,  now  has  food 
enough,  but  lacks  the  coal  with  which  to 
transport  it  and  to  give  the  employment 
with  the  wages  of  which  it  may  be  pur¬ 
chased;  so  that  her  food  problem  is  still 
unsolved.  American  coal  is  declared  to  be 
the  only  solution.” 


Rail  and  Water  Rates  Down  East. 

“Buy  right  and  the  right  way”  is  the  advice  which 
the  Edward  M.  Alden  Co.,  of  Boston,  offers  on  the 
face  of  a  blotter  it  is  distributing  to  New  England 
bituminous  consumers.  A  map  is  presented  show¬ 
ing  the  northern  seaboard  and  some  of  the  principal 
coal  fields;  also  data  relating  to  freight  rates  on 
coal  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  and  Smokeless 
districts  to  various  points  in  New  England. 

In  connection  with  the  water  shipments  from 
Hampton  Roads  it  is  stated  that  transportation  peo¬ 
ple  expect  the  rate  to  Boston  will  be  $2.50  or  more 
during  the  coming  season,  while  $3.00  and  up  to 
Portland,  and  $3.50  and  up  to  Bangor,  are  antici¬ 
pated.  The  rail  rate  from  the  smokeless  fields  to 
Hampton  Roads  is  $2.00. 

Current  water  rates  from  New  York  to  several 
of  the  principal  New  England  ports  are  quoted  by 
the  Alden  Co.  as  being  on  the  following  basis : 
Providence,  $1.00;  Boston,  $1.50;  Portland.  $2.00; 
Bangor,  $2.2o.  The  rail  rate  from  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  New  York  is  $2.15. 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
all-rail  rate  from  Central  Pennsylvania  to  Bangor 
is  $4.80;  to  Portland.  $3.80;  to  Boston,  $3.30,  and  to 
Providence,  $3.40. 


Miners  Decide  to  Ask  for  60  Per  Cent.  Raise 
and  Six-Hour  Day. 

The  chief  demands  which  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  will  present  to  the  operators  next  spring, 
as  drawn  up  at  the  tri-district  convention  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  last  week,  are  as  follows: 

We  demand  that  the  next  contract  be  for  a  period 
of  not  exceeding  two  years  and  that  the  making  of 
individual  agreements  and  contracts  in  the  mining 
of  coal  shall  be  prohibited. 

We  demamd  that  the  contract  wage  scales  be  in¬ 
creased  60  per  cent,  and  that  the  increases  secured 
in  the  supplemental  agreements  of  1917  and  1918 
shall  be  included  in  the  wage  scale  as  the  basis  upon 
which  the  60  per  cent,  shall  be  added  and  that  all 
day  men  be  granted  an  increase  of  $2  a  day. 

“We  demand  that  a  uniform  wage  scale  be  estab¬ 
lished  so  that  the  various  occupations  of  like  char¬ 
acter  at  several  collieries  shall  command  the  same 
wage  and  that  shovel  crews  operating  for  coal  com¬ 
panies  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  rates  paid  by 
the  contractors  to  shovel  men. 

\\  e  demand  that  a  work  day  of  not  more  than 
six  hours  from  bank  to  bank  be  established  for  all 
classes  of  inside  day  labor,  five  days  per  week,  the 
uniform  scales  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  ad¬ 
vance  above  demanded  shall  apply,  with  time  and 
half  time  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays. 

\\  e  demand  a  closed  shop  contract,  which  means 
full  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  as  a  party  to  the  agreement. 

“We  demand  that  all  dead  work  shall  be  paid  for 
on  the  consideration  basis  existing  at  the  colliery 
and  that  where  more  than  one  miner  is  employed 
they  shall  receive  the  same  rates.” 

Nine  other  demands  of  a  technical  nature  are 
included. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Scale  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  the  executive  boards  of  the  three 
districts,  the  resident  international  officers  and  three 
mine  workers  from  each  district. 


Seen  by  a  Man  on  the  Road. 

Those  who  plan  to  share  an  office  with  some  other 
mterest  should  make  sure  that  they  establish  con¬ 
nections  with  a  concern  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
them  and  willing  to  do  the  agreeable  thing  at  all 
times.  One  who  travels  around  notes  many  odd 
circumstances.  Sometimes  in  the  absence  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  his  office  partner  will  say  he  does  not  know 
when  the  party  sought  will  be  back  in  a  tone  that 
seems  to  indicate  that  no  regret  would  be  felt  if  he 
never  did  come  back. 

Another  odd  feature  is  the  ignorance,  real  or  as¬ 
sumed,  on  the  part  of  elevator  men  with  regard  to 
the  location  of  well-known  compam'es  and  individ¬ 
uals.  In  a  tone  of  the  utmost  indifference  they  will 
say,  “I  never  heard  of  ’em.”  although  the  party 
sought  may  have  been  located  in  the  same  building 
for  years.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  many  modern 
ways  m  which  the  proletariat  shows  its  contemot 
for  the  capitalistic  classes.  It  certainly  sounds  odd 
in  the  case  of  such  a  company  as  one  or  two  recently 
brought  to  our  notice. 


Near  the  Mountain  Top. 

Continuing  his  story  of  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
which  crosses  a  portion  of  the  Broad  Top  field,  as 
recently  mentioned,  Robert  Bruce  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Motor  Travel  describes  the  route  from  Bedford 
over  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  Jennerstown,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Quemahoning  coal  field 
is  very  close  to  the  summit  of  the  range.  It  is  on  the 
westerly  slope  of  the  mountains,  as  is  generally 
known ;  the  to-Ovns  of  Boswell,  Jennerstown,  Jenners, 
Stoystown  and  the  Quemahoning  Reservoir  all  being 
in  close  proximity,  near  the  headwaters  of  Roaring 
Run. 

Further  west  the  road  continues  through  other 
well-known  coal  districts,  all  lying  considerably  to 
the  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  main  line, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  many  rail¬ 
roads  running  in  a  generally  north  and  south  direc¬ 
tion  are  crossed,  there  is  no  east  and  west  line  be¬ 
tween  the  Pennsylvania  main  line  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  the  grade  on  the  easterly  slope  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  being  prohibitive  to  railroad  construction  on  or 
near  the  route  of  the  highway. 


.One  hundred  brand  new  freight  cars  for  the 
Nickel  Plate  road,  going  west  over  the -Poughkeepsie 
Bridge,  was  an  unusual  sight  on  a  recent  dav. 


Italian  Emigrants  Returning  Home. 

1  he  American  Consul  at  Naples  reports  that  it  is 
estimated  fully  10,000  Italians  have  returned  to  theif 
rative_ country  through  that  port  since  the  armistice 
was  signed,  and  that  advices  indicate  that  100,000 
more  are  waiting  to  embark  at  New  York. 

During  the  week  ending  June  8  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  was  reached  when  4,500  returning  emigrants 
arrived  in  Naples.  ‘‘The  status  of  the  passengers,” 
writes  the  consul,  “is  on.e  of  apparent  prosperity, 
the  substantial  trunks  and  tailor  clothes  forming 'a 
sfnking  contrast  to  the  bags  and  homespun  in  evi¬ 
dence  when  emigrants  leave  for  America  The 
‘wealth  brought  back  by  these  people  forms  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  large  source  of  income  in  Southern  Italy.” 
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Wholesalers’  Views  of  Government  Control.  GIVE  THEM  A  CHANCE. 


Executive  Loiuuiittee  of  American  Coal  Association  Draws  Up  Set  of  Recommendations — 
Relieves  American  Coal  Should  Re  Handled  Abroad  by  Americans. 


Cars  and  Labor,  Not  Investigations,  Is  What 
the  Coal  Men  Need. 


The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  comes 
out  strongly  against  the  sort  of  Government  control 
which  was  exercised  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
■during  the  war,  and  also  goes  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  American  coal  to  foreign  interests 
seeking  to  hold  markets  formerly  controlled,  but  the 
loss  of  which  is  now  threatened  because  of  the  low 
rate  of  coal  production  in  Europe.  The  association 
takes  the  position  that  American  coal  should  be 
bandied  in  foreign  markets  by  American  exporters 
through  their  own  sales  organizations. 

These  views  are  embraced  in  a  set  of  resolutions 
recently  passed  by'  the  executive  committee,  the 
full  text  of  which  is  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  believes  with 
regard  to  the  present  agitation  for  Federal  control 
of  coal. 

“1.  That  Government  officials  should  recognize 
the  enormous  task  that  would  be  incurred  in  any 
nationalization  of  coal  mines  or  even  a  renewal  of 
the  Government  control  of  the  war  times  and  the 
inconsiderable  results  obtainable  therefrom.  In  this 
connection  they  should  understand  the  fact  that 
present  day  conditions  are  to  a  great  extent  the  reac¬ 
tion  from  such  war  control  and  a  similar  reaction 
is  to  be  expected  after  any  such  control. 

“2.  That  the  coal  trade,  both  wholesalers  and, 
we  believe,  producers,  are  willing  to  present  to  the 
proper  Government  body'  the  cost  of  doing  business 
as  wholesalers,  and  of  producing  coal,  and  at  the 
same  time  information  to  determine  the  investment 
at  replacement  cost,  in  working  capital,  plant  and 
•equipment.  Such  information  is  necessary  to  the 
*  determination  of  a  fair  return  per  ton,  and  the 
fair  return  should  be  determined  after  allowing  for 
•costs  of  selling  and  other  proper  expenses  which 
were  not  taken  care  of  in  the  margin  allowed  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  during  the 
war.  The  profit  allowed  on  investment  should  take 
into  consideration  the  risk  incurred  in  the  business, 
and  should  be  commensurate  with  the  profit  realized 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  other  com- 


Says  Germany  Cannot  Spare  Coal. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  German  Bureau 
of  Labor  to  investigate  economic  conditions  and 
working  hours  in  the  coal  fields  has  completed  its 
examination  of  the  Rhenish  district. 

Peter  Kloeskner,  one  of  the  leading  Rhenish  indus¬ 
trialists,  informed  the  commission  that  the  nation 
was  facing  an  economic  catastrophe.  He  said  that, 
■even  if  the  Entente’s  levy  of  40,000,000  tons  of  coal 
was  reduced  one-half,  Germany  was  heading  to  ruin 
as  the  country  cannot  dispense  20,000,000  tons  an¬ 
nually. 

“If  the  Entente  Powers  enforce  this  provision,” 
he  said,  “we  must  extinguish  our  blast  furnaces, 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  cessation  of  all  production. 
What  little  coal  there  would  be  left  us  would  barely 
suffice  to  operate  railroads  and  lighting  plants.” 

Historic  Tipple  Rurned. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va„  August  28.— Fire  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  a  wooden  tipple  at  the  historic  old  mine  55 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  at  Watson,  Marion 
County,  developed  by  former  Governor  A.  B.  Flem¬ 
ing,  of  Fairmont,  and  the  late  J.  O.  Watson,  “father 
of  coal  in  the  Fairmont  field,”  of  whom  Hon.  C.  W. 
Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
is  a  son,  and  where  he  received  his  early  training 
in  coal  mining.  The  Gaston  mine  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  five  years  because  of  the  numerous  Consolli- 
dation  operations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the 
scarcity  of  labor. 

This  mine  was  opened  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
probably  as  early  as  1860,  by  the  Gaston  Gas  Coal 
Co.,  with  which  Messrs.  Fleming  and  Watson  were 
connected.  The  tipple,  if  built  today,  would  cost 
$10,000  It  was  of  the  old  square  type. 


modities.  Profits  should  be  permitted  to  average 
over  a  period  of  a  year,  and  the  coal  trade  should 
not  be  required  to  go  through  a  lean  period  of  six 
months  and  then  have  its  price  cut  to  a  low  figure 
for  the  remaining  period  of  the  year,  so  that  its  net 
result  of  the  year  is  a  loss  or  no  profit. 

“The  belief  of  the  committee  is  that  few  mines 
will  show  an  excessive  profit  per  ton.  Some  mines 
producing  at  a  low  cost  per  ton  may  show  appar¬ 
ently  excessive  profits  per  ton,  but  because  of  their 
comparatively  larger  capital  investment  the  net  re¬ 
sult  to  them  would  only  be  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment.  In  a  few  instances  where  such  is  not 
the  case  the  excess  profit  and  income  taxes  will 
make  proper  equalization. 

“3.  That  the  mistake  of  the  war  times,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  one  basic  industry  to  its  detriment,  without 
similar  control  of  all  basic  industries,  should  be 
avoided.  Any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  to  be 
effective  will  require  a  reduction  in  the  return  to 
labor  and  any  program  to  effect  the  one  must  be 
framed  with  full  realization  of  the  other. 

“4.  There  should  be*  a  separation  of  legislation 
concerning  coal,  if  any,  from  legislation  concerning 
food  and  clothing.  Coal,  as  a  wasting  industry,  re¬ 
quires  special  treatment. 

“5.  This  association  stands  for  clean  coal  and 
appeals  to  producers  and  mine  workers  to  co-operate 
to  produce  it. 

“6.  We  believe  that  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  establishes  that 
the  transportation  revenues  from  coal  and  punitive 
charges  for  special  service  on  coal  are  larger  than 
such  charges  on  other  similar  commodities  and 
should  not  be  increased. 

“7.  Coal  opens  the  door  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  America  today  commands  the  supply  avail¬ 
able  to  those  markets.  The  economic  advancement 
and  independence  of  America  depend  on  American 
handling  of  American  coal  abroad.  Any  attempt  to 
use  American  coal  to  hold  a  foreign  market  for 
foreign  merchants  and  bankers  should  be  opposed 
by  all  Americans.” 


New  Jersey  Dealers  Have  Festive  Occasion  at 
Great  Kills,  S.  I.  ' 

Members  of  the  Union  County  (New  Jersey)  Coal 
exchange  held  their  first  annual  outing  on  August 
14,  at  Sauer's  Hotel,  Great  Kills,  Staten  Island. 
That  ‘a  good  time  was  had  by  all’’  is  indicated  by 
the  following  letter  from  one  of  those  in  attendance : 

“The  weather  was  not  altogether  favorable,  but  the 
menu  was  favorable  and  many,  knowing  they  would 
not  have  to  eat  outdoors,  came  along.  Old  Sol 
greeted  them  about  noon. 

“With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  F.  O.  Walter  try¬ 
ing  to  get  aboard  a  ferry  one  minute  after  it  had  left 
the  slip;  President  Dan  McGovern  trying  to  get  gas 
through  a  plugged  supply  pipe  (which  of  course 
necessitated  a  bath  before  dinner)  ;  Ewald  Broker 
strolling  to  the  beach  to  see  what  the  waves  were 
‘washing’  and  nearly  missing  his  dinner,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  dinner  committee,  John  M.  Reuter, 
neglecting  to  bring  his  pinochle  deck,  everything  went 
smoothly,  with  plenty  of  good  eats  and  one-half  of' 
one  per  cent  ( ?). 

“The  Messrs.  Harry  Wilson  and  A.  W.  Robertson 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  added  cheer 
to  the  gathering  with  their  smiling  faces. 

“Short  after-dinner  speeches  were  made  by  the 
following:  Chairman  Reuter,  President  McGovern, 
Treasurer  Smith,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Molson,  Mr.' 
Wood  and  Freeholder  Dave  Farran.  The  Free¬ 
holder,  even  with  his  badge,  has  considerable  respect 
for  motorcycle  cops.  George  Freise  also  spoke. 

“Peter  Gold  did  his  Friday’s  marketing,  and  tried 
to  convince  the  boys  that  fish  from  these  waters  were 
kosher. 

“Bill  Knowles  remembered  his  wife  by  taking  home 
a  roast  chicken  and  a  boiled  lobster.”  ' 


American  Coal  Miner. 

Reports  from  financial  centers  of  the  country  indi? 
cate  there  is'  not  much  room  for  pessimism  regard¬ 
ing  business  conditions  of  the  nation,  despite  the 
unusually  high  cost  of  living. 

The  demand  for  products  of  all  kinds  is  unprece¬ 
dented,  buyers  going  on  the  theory  that  action  on 
the  present  basis  of  prices  must  continue  for  a  time. 
This  same  feeling  prevails  as  to  coal. 

Railroads  and  other  big  consumers  are  beginning 
to  stock  bituminous  coal.  The  numerous  warnings 
that  delayed  buying  would  react  on  the  consumer 
is  being  realized. 

High-grade  coal  is  in  strong  demand  and  prices 
have  been  gradually  ascending.  Now  that  the  shop¬ 
men’s  strike  is  over,  it  is  expected  that  coal  will 
show  even  more  activity. 

Thus  we  enter  the  fall  with  some  degree  of  op¬ 
timism.  If  there  is  plenty  of  labor  and  cars  there 
will  be  no  coal  shortage.  If  the  coal  trade  continues 
to  hoe  its  own  row  and  shows  the  public  it  is 
doing  its  best,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  what  “in¬ 
vestigations”  will  do. 

But  conditions  could  be  worse.  The  coal  oper¬ 
ators  welcome  an  inquiry,  believing  a  fair  one  would 
set  the  public  mind  right  as  to  coal.  So  when  things 
get  to  a  show-down,  the  industry  will  submit  its 
case  and  stand  or  fall  by  it.  Congress  has  all  the 
war  data  on  coal  and  knows  what  has  transpired— 
and  comparisons  are  easy.  <. 

All  the  industry  wants  is  a  chance.  It  can  take 
care  of  itself.  If  the  trade  “falls  down,”  there  is 
time  enough  to  talk  about  “federal  remedies.”  Mean¬ 
while  why  continue  to  harass  the  coal  men? 


Rfitain’s  Trade  Fleet  May  Lose  Supremacy 
Unless  Coal  Situation  Improves. 

That  the  high  price  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  enabling  the  United  States 
to  build  up  and  maintain  its  merchant  marine  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Com - 
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coal  mining  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  it  will  be 
possible  for  American  competitors  to  build  up  a 
great  export  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
manufacturer  and  thus  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  creation  and  employment  of  the  large  American 
mercantile  marine,  which  must  be  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  if  the  American  shipbuilding  industry  is  to 
be  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 

“Our  one  real  competitor  is  the  United  States,  and 
it  needs  no  great  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
situation  to  grasp  the  fact  that  if  the  British  ship¬ 
building  industry  is  to  be  unduly  taxed  by  dearer 
and  yet  dearer  coal  it  will  be  most  seriously  ham- 
pered  in  its  effort  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the 
bid  for  shipbuilding  supremacy  which  is  now  beine 
made  by  the  United  States. 

•nItkm?iy  arf.ued>  indeed,  that  the  coal  situation 
will  be  the  deciding  factor.  If  the  miners  maintain 
their  present  attitude  it  will  not  only  increase  the 
price  of  shipbuilding  in  British  yards  but  will  penal¬ 
ize  the  coal  export  trade  to  the  point  of  extinction 
and  impose  so  severe  a  handicap  on  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  as  a  whole  as  to  give  the  United 
States  the  one  thing  lacking  to  sustain  her  ship¬ 
building  industry  on  its  present  vast  scale  ” 


Relative  to  comment  that  is  sometimes  heard  re¬ 
lative  to  large  margin  on  anthracite  achieved  by  coun¬ 
try  dealers,  one  has  to  remember  the  limited  ton¬ 
nage  to  cover  overhead  expenses,  also  the  greater 
loss  on  screenings  as  compared  with  city  yards. 
By  reason  of  poor  facilities  in  some  cases  the  break¬ 
age  is  excessive,  aiid  in  many  instances  there  is  not 
the  same  opportunity  to  dispose  of  small  coal  to  the 
same  advantage  as  is  possible  in’many  cities 
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Motor  Truck  Coal  Deliveries  Versus  Horses  and  Wagons. 


By  A.  M.  Fellows,  Retail  Manager,  lackson-Walkcr 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  motor  truck  for  delivering  coal  has  become 
an  established  necessity.  For  domestic  deliveries  of 
sized  coal,  the  two-ton  truck  is  more  desirable.  The 
larger  proportion  of  new  residences  are  built  with 
driveways,  but  unfortunately  few  of  them  are  strong 
enough  to  support  the  very  heavy  load,  approximat 
ing  20,000  lbs.,  of  a  four-ton  truck. 

Through  our  retail  coal  association,  we  are  recom¬ 
mending  to  builders  and  architects  the  importance  of 
heavier  support' for  a  driveway,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  breakage  and  the  resultant  dissatisfaction  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  body  of  the  trucks  should  be  built  wide  and 
low,  and  should  be  equipped  with  a  suitable  hoist. 
About  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  deliveries  are  street 
dumps,  and  on  these,  the  helper  can  be  eliminated, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost. 

There  is  no  economy  in  employing  truck  drivers  at 
the  lowest  wage.  Almost  invariably  this  class  of  men 


are  not  competent  to  properly  care  for  the  mechanism 
of  the  truck,  and  any  effort  toward  economy  in  that 
direction  will  be  more  than  offset  by  increased  repair 
bills.  So  far  as  possible,  the  drivers  should  be  able 
to  make  minor  repairs,  and  should  be  allowed  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  go  over  their  truck  each  week  and  in 
some  cases  oftener. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  man  should  be  designated 
to  inspect  the  trucks  at  least  'once  a  week,  with  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  oiling  and  lubrication,  and  to 
see  that  the  driver  is  not  neglectful. 

The  most  important  factor  in  operating  a  truck, 
is  to  keep  the  machine  moving,  and  any  economic 
plan  for  loading  could  be  well  employed.  However, 
most  loading  devices  thus  far  available  are  too  costly, 
and  the  old  “strong  arm”  method  of  shoveling,  is 
still  in  use. 

Complete  co(st-finding  reports  should  be  used,  and 
the  exact  expense  of  operating,  calculated  weekly  or 
at  least  monthly,  and  this  report  should  include  the 
proper  weekly  or  monthly  charge  for  depreciation, 
interest  on  the  cost  of  each  truck  and  insurance. 


To  Hold  Hearing  on  Erie’s  Application  to 
Revise  Chicago  Reconsigning  Rules. 

The  Central  Territory  Coal  and  Coke  Committee 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  Pittsburgh  on  September  3  upon  the  application 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  to  eliminate  from  its  tariffs  the 
rules  providing  for  the  free  consignment  of  cars  in 
the  Chicago  district.  It  is  stated  in  the  application 
that  this  change,  which  is  being  opposed  by  dealers 
handling  Erie  Railroad  coal,  is  desired  in  order  to 
provide  the  same  rules  as  are  now  in  effect  on  other 
roads  in  the  Chicago  district.  The  two  rules  which 
it  is  desired  to  str?Ke  out  of  the  Erie’s  tariffs  read 
as  follows : 

Rule  14 — When  a  shipment  is  reconsigned  after 
arrival  at  destination  to  a  point  beyond  to  which  a 
through  joint  rate  is  in  effect  from  point  of  origin, 
no  reconsigning  charge  will  be  made  if  reconsigned 
before  car  is  placed  for  delivery;  if  car  has  been 
placed  for  delivery  the  charges  will  be  $5  per  car. 

Rule  15 — Cars  will  be  reconsigned  without  charge 
for  reconsignment  from  terminal  yards  to  customary 
deliveries  made  from  such  yards  and  at  destination 
before  they  have  been  placed  for  original  consignee : 
also  at  junction  points  to  connecting  lines  when  no 
through  rates  are  in  effect  to  points  on  such  connect¬ 
ing  lines  via  such  junctions. 


The  Bloss  Vein  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  by  George  M. 
B.  Hawley,  Edward  H.  Palmer  and  H.  L.  Coleman, 
of  Geneva.  Authorized  capitalization  is  $235,000. 


What  We  Want  Is  Tonnage. 

The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  exploits 
the  fact  that  the  year’s  tonnage  shows  an  increase 
over  1916  of  15  per  cent.  It  might  be  said  that  it 
shows  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  over  1906,  but 
does  that  prove  that  the  trade  has  enough?  Seem¬ 
ingly,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  the  users  of 
anthracite  must  reconcile  themselves  to  rather  tight 
conditions,  for  having  reached  the  great  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  100,000,000  net  tons,  a  figure  long  dreamed 
of  by  some  enthusiasts,  does  not  seem  possible  to 
go  much,  if  any,  beyond  that.  Present-day  condi¬ 
tions  show  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  from  the  maximum 
achieved  in  1918.  and  very  likely  the  favorable  com¬ 
parisons  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  at  least, 
will  have  to  be  made  with  the  more  or  less  distant 
years  of  the  past.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sc!ation  in  this  sort  of  thing.  The  grain  supply  of 
a  dozen  years  ago  won’t  meet  the  requirements  of 
today  and  the  income  of  three  years  ago  does  not 
p'pear  to  satisfy  folks  today. 


Japan’s  Growing  Coal  Output. 

Advices  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  state  that  the  output  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Tapan  increased  from  21,083.000  tons  in  1913 
to  22.901.000  tons  in  1916  and  27,500,000  in  1918. 
The  total  consumption  of  coal  in  Japan  was  18,055,- 
000  tons  in  1913,  20,440,000  tons  in  1916  and  25,980,000 
tons  in  1918,  thus  leaving  relatively  little  margin 
for  exports. 


FURTHER  TONNAGE  LOSS. 


Bituminous  Output  Has  Been  on  Down  Grade 
for  Four  Weeks  in  Succession. 

Bituminous  production  continued  on  the  downward 
trend  during  the  week  ending  August  16,  making 
the  fourth  successive  week  of  declining  output. 
After  rising  above  the  10,000,000-ton  mark  in  the 
week  of  July  12,  the  weekly  production  is  now  back 
close  to  the  9,000,000-ton  mark.  Below  is  a  table 
showing  the  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks 
past,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey : 

.  r - - Net  Tons - \ 

Week  Ending —  1919  i9ig 

JUU  12  . 10,221,000  13,286,000 

JuIy  19  . .  9,912,000  12,925,000 

Ju]y  26  .  9,988,000  12,937,000 

August  2  .  9,942,000  12,545,000 

August  9  .  9,369,000  12,289,000 

August  16  . 9,166,000  11,928,000 

Commenting  upon  the  above  figures,  C.  E.  Lesher 

of  the  Geological  Survey  says :  “The  recent  strikes 
on  the  railroads  and  in  the  coal  fields,  to  which 
causes  the  sharp  decrease  in  production  the  first  half 
of  August  are  largely  attributed,  have  been  awaken¬ 
ing  consumers  of  bituminous  coal  generally  to  the 
danger  of  delayed  purchases  of  coal.  The  lack  of 
market  has  ceased  to  be  the  principal  factor  limiting 
production  in  most  districts,  the  car  shortage,  or 
more  broadly  speaking,  transportation  disability,  is 
of  greatest  importance.  Mine  operating  time  re¬ 
ported  lost  in  the  week  of  August  9,  because  of  car 
shortage,  was  the  highest  recorded  in  any  week  since 
Maich,  1918.  Production  of  bituminous  coal  is  now 
nearly  92,000,000  tons,  or  25  per  cent,  behind  last  year 
for  the  same  period.” 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments^  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below: 

' - _ - Cars. - \ 

Regions—  July  26.  Aug.  2.  Aug.  9. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)  43,347  44,130  42,587 
Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset  . ,  6,355  6,477  6  571 

Fairmont  .  5,451  5,702  5,692 

0hl°  . 20,927  20,618  19,789 

Smokeless,  East  Ky.,  etc.  27,244  24,906  21  923 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 34,657  35,057  33^305 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season  and 
last,  in  net  tons : 

'  Week  ending - ,  r-Season  to  Date-i 

Aug.  9,  1919.  Aug.  10,  1918.  1919.  1918. 

972,944  1,025,000  14,375,303  13,190,000 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  with  comparisons: 

i - Net  Tons. \ 

Week  ending —  1919  J9jg 

Ju]y  12  . 1,874,000  2,136,000 

July  19  . 1,823,000  2,097,000 

JuIy  26  . 1,827,000  2,115,000 

August  2  . 1,831,000  2,190,000 

August  9  . 1,870,000  2,052,000 

August  16  . 1,642,000  1,925,000 

Total  output  of  anthracite  from  April  1  to  date  is 
estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  at  33,976,000 
net  tons,  compared  with  39,761,000  net  tons  in  the 
Same  period  of  1918.  This  loss  of  5,785,000  tons  is 
equivalent  to  5,165,000  gross  tons,  the  unit  of  weight 
commonly  used  in  computing  anthracite  tonnages. 
A  large  part  of  the  decrease  this  year  has  been  in 
steam  sizes. 


Announcement  is  made  that  one  of  the  initial 
anthracite  interests  is  declining  any  further  orders 
for  domestic  sizes,  being  all  sold  up  for  the  year. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  summer  season  has  ended,  as  it  often 
does,  in  a  series  of  cool  wet  days  and 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  fall  trade. 
It  must  be  said  that  opinions  differ  as  to  the 
outlook  over  any  extended  period  of  time ; 
for  while  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  market  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  how 
long  the  very  strong  demand  will  continue 
and  as  to  the  date  at  which  production  will 
catch  up  with  the  needs  of  the  country. 
The  great  difficulty  in  forecasting  the  trade 
outlook  at  the  present  time  is  the  absence 
of  fixed  factors. 

Could  we  know  how  much  coal  was  to  be 
produced  week  by  week  and  how  much  the 
demand  for  tonnage  would  be,  it  would  be 
simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic  to  decide  how 
trade  conditions  would  work  out.  But.  as 
against  the  prospect  of  labor  difficulties  in 
the  manufacturing  line  and  a  possible  cur¬ 
tailment  of  demand  for  some  goods  because 
of  their  great  cost  under  present  day  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  the  possibility  of  an  unfavor¬ 
able  result  following  the  miners’  convention 
at  Cleveland  and  the  joint  conference  of 
bituminous  operators  and  mine  workers 
which  is  to  follow  at  Buffalo  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  Therefore,  one  does  well  to 
keep  close  to  shore  at  the  present  tirjj.e  and 
not  venture  far  upon  the  sea  of  prophecy. 

As  to  recent  developments  we  are  able  to 
report  a  very  favorable  turn  to  soft  coal 
production  following  the  partial  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  with  shop  men  that  caused 
trouble  on  certain  coal  carrying  lines.  There 
is  a  decided  up-turn  in  the  estimated  aver¬ 
age  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  per 
working  day  in  the  week,  August  16th  to 
23d,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  It  is  now  practically  up  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  week  of  1917,  although 
something  more  than  300,000  tons  below  the 
daily  output  for  the  same  period  of  1918. 
Other  interesting  figures  also  come  to  hand 
from  the  Survey,  the  final  figures  of  coal 
production  for  last  year  having  just  been 
completed.  These  details  show  a  total  for 
the  vear  of  579.386,000  net  tons  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  and  a  total  of  678,212,000  net  tons 
for  all  coal,  anthracite,  bituminous  and 
lignite.  While  the  Survey’s  average  price 
figures  are  not  much  of  a  commercial 
factor,  embracing  as  they  do  the  output  of 
so  many  districts  having  varying  condi¬ 


tions,  the  fact  that  the  average  value  per 
ton  reported  for  bituminous  coal  last  year 
was  $2.58  shows  a  wonderful  contrast  with 
the  return  of  prior  years ;  for  all  can  re¬ 
member  the  amounts  ranging  from  $1.05  to 
$1.15  that  were  regularly  reported  by  the 
Survey  as  the  average  figures  in  the  low 
price  years. 

During  the  past  week  an  easier  situation 
has  characterized  the  coal  trade  in  nearly 
all  the  important  markets.  This  applies  to 
domestic  as  well  as  steam  coal  and  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  headway  that  has  already 
been  made  by  retail  dealers  and  consumers 
in  preparing  for  the  winter.  Coming  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  the  opposite  tendency 
might  be  expected  to  prevail,  this  condition 
has  aroused  more  than  a  little  comment. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  car  sup¬ 
ply  and  rail  transportation  conditions 
generally  have  shown  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  since  the  middle  of  August.  Partly  as 
a  result  of  this  development  coal  famine 
talk  is  much  less  in  vogue,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains :  “What  will  happen  if  the 
miners  go  on  strike?” 

Thus  far  the  improvement  in  the  car  situ¬ 
ation  has  not  been  sufficient  to  affect  prices. 

'  The  Railroad  Administration  claims  to  be 
relieving  the  situation  in  many  directions 
and  while  something  has  been  accomplished 
the  result  is  not  noticeable  in  market  quota¬ 
tions.  In  the  Middle  West  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  the  industrial  situation 
and,  consequently,  an  increased  demand  for 
coal,  which  may  readily  absorb  the  ad¬ 
ditional  smokeless  product  to  be  turned  in 
that  direction  as  a  result  of  the  tidewater 
embargo,  resulting  from  shortage  of  ship¬ 
ping  space.  '  The  Middle  West  has  been 
hungry  for  smokeless  coal  for  many  months 
and,  no  doubt,  a  large  amount  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  good  style. 

The  dailies  have  told  of  the  President  hav¬ 
ing  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  employers  and  employees  for  Oc¬ 
tober  5th  or  thereabouts  to  discuss  labor 
conditions.  Much  curiosity  naturally  at¬ 
taches  to  the  result  thereof.  It  is  noted  that 
the  gathering  is  scheduled  to  follow  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Presidential  tour  about  the 
country  in  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  so  many  believe  places  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  roll  of  volunteer  policemen  on  behalf  of 
the  world.  Seemingly  the  running  of  the 
Government  has  become  very  much  of  a 
one-man  job  in  the  view  of  some  people. 


“One  thing  at  a  time  and  the  least  important 
first,”  is  the  way  one  man  expresses  it. 

Those  who  are  advocating  Government 
intervention  of  the  coal  industry  may  be 
particularly  interested  in  our  article  in  this 
issue  on  the  coal  situation  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  district.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
mines  therein,  since  1857  operating  under 
Provincial  royalties,  have  yielded  nothing  to 
the  commercial  distributors  and  now  that 
the  production  is  so  hampered  by  condi¬ 
tions  the  state  is  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  diminution  of  royalty  payments.  New 
taxation  must  be  imposed  to  make  it  up. 
And  coal  production  in  the  provinces  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  a  successful  enterprise 
despite  the  close  supervision  of  the  authori¬ 
ties. 

Beyond  the  steadily  improving  demand 
for  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  there 
seems  to  be  no  special  features  to  allude  to 
in  that  branch  of  the  trade.  Tonnage  is 
being  produced  in  large  volume  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  is  so  carefully  adjusted  as  regards 
the  great  bulk  of  the  output  that  there  is 
little  real  basis  for  criticism  concerning 
same.  There  continues  to  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  very  large  premiums  on  a 
certain  small  percentage  of  the  output  and 
there  are  some  irregularities  in  the  way  of 
recent  orders  being  filled  prior  to  others, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  these  conditions 
and  circumstances  apply  only  with  respect 
to  a  small  amount  of  coal  that  has  ever  been 
of  the  free-lance  description. 

As  in  bituminous  circles  an  interesting 
question  arises  as  to  possible  suspension  of 
mining,  for  a  while  it  is  recognized  that  a 
wage  agreement  is  in  force  with  proviso  for 
uninterrupted  operations  of  the  mines,  a  de¬ 
cidedly  independent  spirit  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  some  quarters  which  makes 
working  contracts  of  doubtful  weight  and 
value.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  in¬ 
fluence  of 'Samuel  Gompers  and  the  far-see¬ 
ing  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  control  the  more  hot-headed  ones. 
There  has  been  so  great  a  change  in  the 
miners’  status  since  the  time  of  the  first 
strike  instigated  and  managed  by  John 
Mitchell  that  there  will  not  be  the  same 
popular  approval  of  aggressive  movements 
in  the  future,  and  this  fact  is  no  doubt 
recognized  by  the  men  in  control  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  The  railroad  men  have  promised 
to  hold  their  demands  in  abeyance’  for  some 
months  until  it  is  seen  how  the  campaign 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  works 
out,  and  perhaps  after  calm  deliberation 
the  miners  will  decide  to  do  the  same. 

Consideration  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply 
is  probably  the  most  discussed  feature  of  the 
anthracite  trade  just  now  and  it  seems  quiti 
evident  that  apprehension  is  diminishing. 
While  the  tonnage  is  bound  to  be  considerably 
less  than  it  was  in  1918,  it  will  count  for  more 
ton  for  ton,  as  there  is  less  of  the  washery 
product  being  used  this  year  and  the  prepared 
coal  that  is  shipped  is  of  better  quality.  1  here- 
fore,  the  efficiency  of  the  1919  shipments  may 
easily  be  reckoned  as  offsetting  several  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  the  decrease.  These  facts,  coupled 
with  reduced  Government  and  war  order  re¬ 
quirements,  tend  to  bring  the  amount  actually 
available  for  regular  trade  in  much  closer  har¬ 
mony  than  might  appear  at  first  glance.  Add¬ 
ing  to  these  circumstances  the  working  of  the 
mines  throughout  the  winter,  instead  of  closing 
down  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  time  as  in 
January,  Februarv  and  March  of  this  year, 
should"  suffice  to  take  care  of  all  demands  in 
due  course. 
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Trade  Conditions  in  New  York.  SURPLUS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Some  Relaxation  Occurs  in  Demand  for  Domestic  Anthracite,  Particularly  at  Tidewater _ 

Bituminous  Ports  Congested  and  Market  Is  Softer  But  Not  Demoralized. 


A  better  adjustment  between  demand  and 
supply  has  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
anthracite  tirade.  Throughout  the  summer 
the  market  was  poorly  balanced,  demand  for 
some  sizes  being  excessive  while  others 
were  relatively  inactive.  But  during  the  past 
fortnight  the  call  for  egg  and  stove  coal  has 
become  less  urgent,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  activity  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
smaller  sizes. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  chestnut  and 
No.  1  buckwheat.  Chestnut  is  not  due  for 
any  particular  activity  at  tidewater  until 
sometime  in  October,  but  it  has  revived  to 
a  slight  extent  in  the  last  week  or  two  and 
is  also  moving  well  on  the  line.  The  re¬ 
laxation  in  egg  and  stove  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  this  market  than  in  the  all-rail 
trade,  although  an  easier  feeling  is  reported 
from  nearly  all  directions. 

Even  in  Canada,  which  has  been  the 
happy  hunting  ground  for  the  small  inde¬ 
pendent  operator  and  the  speculator,  dealers 
are  taking  a  calmer  view  of  the  future.  They 
are  displaying  less  willingness  to  pay  al¬ 
most  any  price  in  order  to  get  a  few  cars 
of  domestic  coal,  and  are  also  turning  down 
cannel  coal,  coke  and  other  substitutes. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  retail  trade  in 
most  other  sections.  While  there  are  still 
plenty  of  line  dealers  who  are  prepared  to 
take  all  the  individual  coal  they  can  get  at 
premiums  of  75  cents  and  even  a  dollar, 
they  will  no  longer  go  above  the  fatter  figure 
as  a  rule.  There  is  little  demand  for  premi¬ 
um  coal  in  the  strictly  local  trade.  Some 
dealers  have  cleaned  up  practically  all  of 
their  back  orders,  while  others  are  so  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pile  that  they  are  not 
anxious  to  buy  high-priced  coal  at  this  time. 
They  figure  that  with  normal  shipments 
from  their  regular  sources  of  supply  they 
will  be  all  caught  up  by  the  first  or  middle 
of  October,  and  will  then  be  prepared  to  take 
good  care  of  small  buyers  who  are  unable 
to  finance  or  store  advance  purchases  and 
must  take  in  their  coal  as  needed. 

Pea  coal  is  kept  moving  by  requiring 
dealers  to  take  it  in  conjunction  with  other 
sizes.  No.  1  buckwheat  is  not  in  very  strong 
demand  at  tidewater,  but  is  doing  well  on 
the  line.  Rice  and  barley  are  even  harder 
to  move  than  buckwheat  in  this  market,  and 
low  prices  are  still  heard  of  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  small  lots  at  the  piers  or 
afloat  in  the  harbor.  The  market  is  not 
being  glutted,  however. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  tidewater  bituminous  market  is  over¬ 
supplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the  local 
shipping  ports  are  badly  congested.  Gen¬ 
eral  embargoes  were  placed  against  South 
Amboy  and  Arlington  early  this  week,  and 
Port  Reading  has  been  embargoed  as  re¬ 
gards  shipments  to  most  of  the  pools.  Prices 
are  softer,  but  there  has  not  been  a  bad 
slump  such  as  used  to  occur  when  coal 
reached  the  piers  faster  than  the  market 
could  absorb  it. 

The  absence  of  forced  sales  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  the  demurrage  nightmare  is  done 
away  with  to  some  extent.  Each  shipper 


with  coal  on  demurrage  gets  the  benefit  of 
credits  earned  by  other  shippers  during  the 
month,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  is  ample  protection  against  heavy  de¬ 
murrage  losses.  It  is  probable  that  under 
present  conditions  the  embargoes  will  keep 
total  demurrage  accruals  within  bounds  and 
so  prevent  the  market  from  becoming  de¬ 
moralized  through  sacrifice  sales. 

But  aside  from  temporary  congestion  at 
the  piers,  it  is  plain  that  the  bituminous 
trade  generally  is  in  a  less  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  than  a  month  ago.  "The  change  has 
been  coming  about  gradually  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  It  is  accounted  for  on  various 
grounds  by  different  shippers,  but  the  long 
and  short  of  the  matter  is  that  supply  has 
caught  up  with  demand  for  the  time  being. 
A  good  run  of  cars  during  the  last  half  of 
August  made  it  possible  to  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction,  and  with  consumers  getting  one 
hundred  per  cent  shipments  on  their  con¬ 
tracts  most  of  them  lost  all  desire  to  buy 
outside  coal. 

Much  of  the  coal  bought  in  the  open 
market  during  July  and  August  was  for 
stocking  purposes,  and  many  industrial 
plants  now  have  good-sized  reserves  on 
hand.  This  has  put  consumers  in  an  easier 
frame  of  mind,  while  the  fact  that  coal  sales¬ 
men  are  calling  upon  them  every  day  has 
done  its  part  in  allaying  fears  of  a  bitumin¬ 
ous  shortage.  But  if  the  scare  has  pretty 
well  died  out,  there  is  a  good  undertone  to 
the  trade  and  the  coal  people  are  not  pessi¬ 
mistic  over  the  outlook  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

One  feature  of  strength  is  tfce  fact  that 
consumers  are  not  shutting  off  shipments 
on  their  contracts  to  any  great  extent.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  live  up  to  their 
obligations,  but  are  not  buying  much  extra 
coal.  Another  supporting  factor  is  the  ex¬ 
port  demand,  which  is  taking  a  heavy  ton¬ 
nage  of  high  grade  coal  out  of  the  market, 
thus  opening  up  new  opportunities  for  the 
lower  grades. 

Bituminous  prices  in  seaboard  territory 
are  quoted  in  another  column.  In  a  general 
way,  they  are  off  from  15  to  25  cents  as 
compared  with  those  prevailing  during  the 
closing  days  of  August. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 

Week  of  Anthracite  Bituminous 

July  3-9  . 4,889  4,937 

July  10-16  .  6,096  5,060 

July  17-23  . 5,632  5,262 

July  24-30  .  6,001  6,006 

July  31-Aug.  6  . 6,108  6^419 

August  7-13  . 5,975  5^921 

August  14-20  . 6,159  5,311 

August  21-27  . 6,154  5^933 

Aug.  28-Sept.  3  . 5,489  5,338 


A.  cable  from  Berlin  says  that  all  express  train 
service  throughout  Germany  will  be  suspended  at  an 
early  date  owing  to  shortage  of  coal,  and  that  all 
passenger  service  may  be  stopped  for  the  same 
reason. 


lonnage  Arrivals  Exceed  Even  Big  Vessel 
Tonnage  Offering. 

Despite  one  of  the  heaviest  export  movements 
in  the  history  of  the  trade  during  the  past  month, 
and  particularly  healthy  dumping  for  the  final  week 
of  August,  the  port  here  for  the  past  ten  days  has 
been  jammed  with  more  fuel  than  it  can  handle 
promptly.  The  result  has  been  a  series  of  inter¬ 
mittent  embargoes  on  various  pools  at  both  the 
Canton  and  Curtis  Bay  piers,  the  only  ones  now 
working  here,  and  at  times  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  embargo  on  all  shipment  of  coal  to  the  tide¬ 
water  tracks.  Every  coal  office  is  banked  with 
foreign  orders.  However,  the  bunker  business  keeps 
increasing  steadily,  while  an  increasing  allocation 
of  ships  gives  promise  of  still  further  export  move¬ 
ment. 

The  situation  is  such  that  the  rush  of  coal  to  tide 
as  a  result  of  a  liberal  car  supply  at  the  mines  and 
a  prompt  rail  movement,  while  momentarily  too 
great  for  prompt  handling  over  the  two  piers  of  the 
four  here  allowed  to  work  under  the  economy  plans 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  not  destroyed 
the  confidence  of  the  trade  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  result  has  been  that  prices  generally  as  quoted 
by  the  mines  to  the  trade  are  firm  along  the 
advanced  line  set  several  weeks  ago.  This  is  all  the 
more  marked  as  the  strictly  local  situation  here 
is  none  too  brisk,  only  the  best  coals  having  truly 
quick  sale  in  all  cases,  and  purchasing  being  on  a 
discriminatory  basis  as  shown  in  the  variance  of 
price  as  between  different  pools. 

.  Erroneous  Export  Demand. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  present  trading  on  export 
coals  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  at 
present  for  low  volatile  steam  coals.  The  gas  coal 
market  in  the  past  had  a  practical  monopoly  here 
on  foreign  trading,  but  a  decided  line  of  inquiry 
from  Italy  for  steam  coals,  and  in  more  limited 
extent  from  more  northerly  countries  on  Europe, 
including  Germany,  has  come  to  the  front  and  is 
attracting  more  than  passing  attention  in  the  trade. 

The  greatly  improved  run  of  soft  coal  has  not 
as  yet  touched  the  price  levels.  Best  steam  coals 
are  generally  quoted  around  $3.50  to  the  trade,  mine 
basis,  although  some  sales  were  noted  25  cents  off 
that  figure.  Such  coals  as  run  to  pools  9  and  10 
are  holding  at  from  $3.10  to  $3.40,  while  pools  11 
and  13  command  around  $2.80  to  $2.95.  Pool  34  is 
offering  now  at  $2.40,  or  a  little  less.  Gas  coals  are 
in  a  healthy  condition,  the  best  low  sulphur  three- 
quarter  holding  readily  at  $3.50,  medium  sulphur 
at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  and  run-of-mine  at  $2.35  to  $2.40. 

While  many  of  the  hard  coal  dealers  here  say 
that  a  further  retail  price  advance  is  badly  needed 
and  entirely  justified  under  existing  conditions, 
others  are  said  to  feel  that  such  a  move  might  not 
be  advisable  at  this  time.  Those  who  favor  a  jump 
at  once  point  ou^  that  the  two-to-one  proportion  of 
independent  coal  now  arriving  here  is  not  only  very 
burdensome  under  a  condition  where  premiums  of 
from  75  cents  to  $1  are  asked  on  independent  coal, 
6ut  that  in  some  cases  they  are  forced  to  pav 
premiums  on  sizes  which  they  are  not  in  need  of  and 
which  might  be  gotten  without  premium  charges, 
merely  in  order  to  get  any  of  a  particular  size  that 
is  in  most  demand  here  and  which  is  unusually 
short  in  supply  at  this  point. 

Those  opposing  point  to  the  generally  unrestful 
condition  of  affairs  and  express  the  hope  that  from 
now  on  the  supply  of  company  coal  without  premium 
will  run  larger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  class  of 
coal  is  now  on  a  better  run,  although  stove  coal 
from  every  source  is  very  scarce  here.  Several 
discussions  have  been  held  by  members  of  the  local 
exchange  concerning  the  situation  here,  where  it  is 
claimed  that  premium  and  other  charges  have  driven 
the  gross  margin  of  profit  nearly  30  cents  below 
the  gross  margin  declared  fair  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  during  the  war.  The  upshot  will  probably 
be  that  there  will  be  no  advance  this  month. 
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HEAVY  BUYING  AT  CHICAGO. 

Brink  Demand  for  Industrial  and  Domestic 
Coal — Lake  Tonnage  Heavy. 

Heavy  buying  continues  to  rule  the  Chicago 
market,  although  labor  disturbances  have  cut  the 
sale  of  coal  in  Illinois,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  strike 
troubles.  Indiana  sales  for  the  past  week  show  an 
increase.  No  railroad  contracts  have  been  closed 
but  some  buying  of  spot  coal  has  occurred.  Two 
or  three  roads  here  are  in  the  market  for  large 
tonnage  and  will  likely  close  contracts  during  the 
coming  week. 

The  call  for  fuel  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes  generally  has  been  exceptionally  good  since 
our  last  report.  Prices  have  held  steady  at  around 
old  figures,  the  features  in  quotable  values  being  the 
new  record  high  price  of  $2.90  for  eastern  Kentucky 
prepared  coal  and  $2.05  for  screenings.  Prices  of 
the  southern  Illinois  product  were  due  to  advance 
10  cents  September  1. 

The  total  sales  tonnage  for  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
western  Kentucky,  all  ferades,  for  the  week  under 
review  was  11,415  cars,  compared  with  11,384  cars 
in  the  former  week,  divided  as  follows :  Illinois, 
8,823  cars;  Indiana,  1,728  cars;  western  Kentucky, 
864.  The  heaviest  contract  activity  manifested 
during  the  week  was  for  the  product  of  Franklin 
and  Saline  counties  and  Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson 
and  Gallatin  counties,  Ill. 

Strike  Situation  Is  Improved. 

The  strike  situation  in  the  Illinois  fields  has 
improved  considerably  since  the  conference  of 
leaders  representing  operators  and  unions  was  held 
here  in  Chicago,  a  full  report  of  which  was  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Saward’s  Journal  in  time  to  catch  its 
last  issue.  The  influence  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  has  been  and  is  on  the  side  of  keeping  the  mines 
going  or  starting  them  up  again,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  that  is  exceedingly  helpful. 

As  stated  in  our  last  report,  car  shortage  is  a 
larger  factor  in  holding  production  down  than  the 
loss  of  tonnage  occasioned  by  the  miners’  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  officers  and  their 
untimely  participation  in  illegal  strikes. 

Some  Domestic  Orders  Refused. 

The  call  for  all  the  good  grades  of  coal  holds 
up  well.  Domestic  sizes  have  become  so  urgent  m 
demand  that  many  orders  are  being  refused,  while 
steam  plant  owners  are  beginning,  as  intimated  in 
our  recent  report,  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wad 
and,  consequently,  has  lost  their  old-time  in¬ 
difference. 

Orders  for  delivery  beyond  September,  except  m 
a  large  contract  way  with  saving  clauses  in  the  con¬ 
tracts,  are  not  being  accepted  generally,  because 
operators  are  uncertain  as  to  what  the  outcome  of 
ihe  wage  conference  this  month  will  bring  forth, 
and  are  taking  no  chances.  Some  leaders  openly 
predict  a  country-wide  strike,  while  others  are 
confident  that  sanity  will  prevail  and  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  settlement  between  operators  and  men 
will  be  reached  at  Buffalo. 

Much  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  continues  to  move 
toward  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  the  northwest  by 
rail  on  account  of  the  dock  men’s  strike,  considerable 
tonnage  being  placed  with  Chicago  companies. 

The  smokeless  offerings  continue  to  be  below  the 
demand  and  prices  are,  therefore,  kept  firm.  Car 
shortage  in  the  East  is  limiting  the  shipments  that 
are  coming  this  way. 

Anthracite  Situation  More  Uncomfortable. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  getting  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  each  week.  Demand  is  growing,  while  the 
receipts  are  without  corresponding  enlargement.  It 
is  stated  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  current 
requirements  can  be  met,  which  means  that  users 
of  the  other  70  per  cent,  are  being  compelled  to 
wait.  Of  course,  they  are  becoming  more  or  less 
perplexed  by  the  uncertainties  of  whether  or  no 
they  are  to  be  adequately  cared  for  next  winter. 

Prices  are  up  again.  The  regulars  advanced  their 
schedule  10  cents  September  1,  but  it  is  stated  that 


all  of  the  independents  have  pushed  their  price  up 
65  cents.  The  new  basis  is  $9.90  for  egg  with  the 
regulars  and  $10.65  with  the  independents,  all  rail, 
with  dock  equalized  with  these  figures.  It  is  all 
being  taken  regardless  of  price. 

The  yard  trade  is  buying  briskly  because  their 
customers  are  ordering  and  storing  coal  in  a  most 
satisfactory  and  forward  manner.  Orders  are 
coming  in  very  freely  from  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
southern  Minnesota. 

The  dealers  are  showing  considerable  enterprise 
in  advertising  and  pushing  sales  in  order  that  the 
hardships  of  the  early  winter  rush  of  business  on 
them  will  be  minimized.  Advantage  is  being  taken 
of  the  congressional  probe  of  the  coal  industry  and 
car  shortage  at  Washington  to  emphasize  the  “Buy 
Coal  Now!”  slogan  of  Saward’s  Journal  and  the 
National  Coal  Association. 


HEAD  OF  THE  LAKE  SITUATION. 


Many  Vessels  Tied  Up  in  Harbor  Awaiting 
Strike  Settlement. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  coal  strike  situation 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  both  coal  operators  and 
electrical  workers  standing  pat  on  the  position  held 
by  either  side  for  nearly  one  month.  Federal  Con¬ 
ciliator  Rogers  failed  to  bring  the  two  parties  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  are  today  apparently  as  far  apart 
as  ever. 

A  few  of  the  coal  docks  in  Superior  are  moving 
small  quantities  of  coal,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  out  the  railroads.  Some  of  them  even  try 
to  supply  coal  to  local  dealers,  while  the  majority 
of  the  docks  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  they  do 
any  work,  even  if  some  coal  is  being  moved. 

Duluth  operators  are  moving  as  much  coal  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  they  are  not. in  the  least  backward  about 
telling  what  they  are  doing.  They  supply  all  local 
demands  and  ship  considerable  quantities  to  inland 
points,  but  they  have  not  gotten  far  enough  to  begin 
unloading  the  steamers  tied  up  in  the  harbor.  The 
difference  between  the  two  cities  is  that  the  unions 
are  not  as  strongly  intrenched  in  Duluth  as  on  the 
Superior  side  of  the  bay. 

At  present  there  are  43  steamers  tied  up  in  the 
Superior-Duluth  harbor,  wholly  or  partly  laden 
with  coal.  There  are  also  nine  vessels  on  the  way, 
according  to  E.  D.  Brigham,  Federal  manager  of 
Government  properties  of  Railroad  Administration 
for  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  District.  It  is  understood 
that  these  vessels  were  shipped  with  coal  from  the 
lower  lakes  in  expectation  of  an  early  settlement, 
which  failed  to  materialize.  Upon  their  arrival  they 
may  be  taken  to  the  Missabe  coal  dock,  a  railroad 
property,  or  else  to  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  dock 
at  Two  Harbors.  The  Missabe  dock  in  Duluth  is 
the  only  dock  in  the  Superior-Duluth  harbor  that  can 
unload  vessels  at  the  present  time. 

Receipts  of  soft  coal  at  Ashland  during  August 
this  year  was  about  22,000  tons  against  102,000  tons 
in  August  last  year.  The  receipts  last  month  in¬ 
clude  the  cargoes  of  the  Peter  Reiss  and  Charles 
Hubbard,  and  about  one-half  of  the  cargoes  of  the 
Jupiter  and  Leonard  P.  Miller.  The  two  last  named 
vessels  are  still  at  the  dock  with  portions  of  their 
cargoes  in  the  holds.  No  anthracite  coal  arrived 
during  August.  The  coal  workers  are  still  out  at 
Ashland. 

Work  on  the  new  dock  under  construction  by  the 
Northwestern  Fuel  Company  in  Duluth  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  as  the  construction  workers  are  not 
connected  with  the  striking  coal  dock  workers.  The 
dock  will  be  completed  within  a  short  time,  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  put  in  operation  before  the 
close  of  navigation. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  coal  dock  at  the  foot  of  Tower 
slip  in  Superior,  has  been  rebuilt  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  a  tremendous  cost.  The  entire  dock  has 
been  electrified  and  equipped  with  two  unloading 
rigs  which  will  take  out  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  hour 
from  one  steamer,  making  the  time  required  for 
unloading  a  10.000-ton  steamer  only  10  hours.  At 
another  point  of  the  dock  is  an  electric  loading  rig 
which  will  load  and  trim  10  cars  of  coal  per  hour. 
The  machinery  is  now  in  working  order. 


ACTIVITY  AT  NORFOLK. 


Plenty  of  Coal  to  Fill  Increasing  Export  and 
Bunker  Demand. 

Though  the  strike  of  tug  boat  men  in  Norfolk 
harbor  continued  through  the  month,  and  nearly 
all  vessels  docking  here  for  coal  had  to  take  their 
chances  at  docking  without  tug  assistance,  the  coal 
handled  for  bunker  and  cargo  was  close  to  the  mark 
of  previous  months.  Since  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice,  when  there  was  a  slump  in  the  coal  handled 
here  due  to  readjustment,  there  has  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  dumpings  at  the  three  railway  terminals 
at  Hampton  Roads,  and  each  of  the  last  six  months 
has  shown  more  than  a  million  tons  dumped  here. 

Dumpings  for  the  month  of  August  totaled  1,270,- 
582  tons,  distributed  as  follows:  Norfolk  &  Western 
at  Lambert  Point,  541,872;  Virginian  at  Sewalls 
Point,  396,675;  C.  &  O.  at  Newport  News,  332,035. 

Though  these  figures  appear  large,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  dumpings  of  the  last  month  are  nearly 
400,000  tons  short  of  the  figure  in  August,  1918,  when 
all  three  docks,  during  the  war  emergency  were 
working  24  hours  a  day,  week-day  and  Sunday — at 
full  capacity. 

The  coal  continues  to  come  to  the  terminals  here 
in  ample  quantity  to  take  care  of  all  orders,  which 
have  recently  picked  up  sharply  in  both  foreign  and 
domestic  business.  Wholesalers  are  optimistic  in  a 
general  way,  but  there  is  one  flaw  in  the  situation. 
That  is  difficulties  at  the  mines,  where  without  any 
pretext  forces  take  a  day  or  two  off  and  by  irregu¬ 
larity  of  effort  handicap  the  smooth  movement  of 
the  output  toward  the  seaboard.  Fears  there  may 
be  a  car  shortage,  which  are  said  to  be  well 
founded,  make  another  disquieting  feature  here. 

The  Retail  Situation. 

The  retailers  in  this  district  are  having  their 
troubles.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  local  retail 
exchange  differ  in  their  expressions  as  to  the  cost  of 
fuel  at  retail  and  the  size  of  the  gross  profit  that 
should  be  taken.  Because  of  agitation  against  the 
high  cost  of  living  the  city  of  Norfolk  has  created 
an  investigation  committee  which  is  working  under 
the  direction  of  City  Manager  Ashburner. 

During  the  last  week  it  has  been  ascertained  ,that 
some  of  the  dealers,  under  contracts  last  spring  se¬ 
cured  coal  at  around  $3  for  soft  coal — prepared  Poca¬ 
hontas  the  bulk  of  it  is  advertised — while  price  at 
retail  this  month  is  $10.50.  Others,  who  are  selling 
at  this  figure,  and  promising  another  advance  in 
October,  are  buying  at  the  present  costs,  which 
make  their  coal  stand  them  in  $5  to  $5.50.  From 
these  facts  have  come  the  popular  expression — so  far 
as  consumers  are  concerned — 100  per  cent  profit,  and 
the  cost  of  living  committee  of  the  city  of  Norfolk  is 
now  probing  costs  and  profits  in  coal  for  household 
consumption. 

A  number  of  the  dealers  will  be  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  committee  to  explain  why  they  who 
bought  at  the  lower  figures  are  exacting  the  same 
price  as  those  dealers  who  are  now  compelled  to  pay 
more. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  retail  prices  is 
puzzling  many  consumers,  and  the  number  that  is 
delaying  in  getting  in  its  orders— taking  a  chance  on 
the  price  dropping  or  on  coal  becoming  more  plenti¬ 
ful — is  steadily  growing  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
local  retail  dealers  exchange  to  warn  the  people  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  fuel  outlook. 


Dock  Operators  at  Head  of  Lakes  Will  Try 
to  Break  Strike. 

Duluth,  Sept.  3. — Decision  to  operate  commer¬ 
cial  coal  docks  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  not 
to  attempt  bargaining  with  striking  dock  workers, 
who  have  been  out  for  the  past  month,  was 
announced  today  following  a  conference  of  heads 
of  Superior  and  Duluth  coal  companies  last  night. 

An  increase  in  wages  such  as  the  strikers  demand 
would  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
to  consumers,  and  it  was  not  thought  this  action 
would  be  advisable.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
large  steamers  are  awaiting  unloading  at  the  docks 
here. 


V 


PHILADELPHIA  TRADE  BRISK. 


Little  Coal  in  Yards  of  Dealers — Activity  in 
Bituminous. 

The  premature  cool  spell  during  tire  last  days  of 
August  was  soon  succeeded  by  more  seasonable 
temperatures,  but  having  stirred  up  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  minds  of  consumers  to  have  their  coal 
orders  filled,  most  dealers  now  find  themselves  with 
little  stock  on  hand  on  that  account.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  most  of  the  orders  which  had  been  hang¬ 
ing  fire  were  for  stove  and  egg  and  for  a  few  weeks 
there  had  been  a  tendency  for  nut  to  accumulate. 
Such  is  not  the  case  now,  as  much  nut  was  taken 
this  week  to  fill  orders  for  the  above  sizes,  custom¬ 
ers  showing  a  willingness  to  take  the  size  available. 

As  matters  now  stand  in  the  local  yards  nut  is 
about  as  scarce  as  any  size,  which  means  that  of 
the  three  larger  sizes  there  are  no  stocks  at  all.  If 
anything,  there  is  a  trifle  more  egg  than  either  of 
the  other  sizes,  but  not  sufficient  of  egg  to  meet  the 
demand.  Pea  continues  extremely  plentiful  and 
every  dealer  is  prepared  to  meet  any  demand  that 
may  be  made  for  this  size  for  some  time  to  come. 

One  Reason  for  Anxiety. 

Another  reason  for  the  display  of  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  public  was  the  final  increase  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  prices.  The  company  figures  are  now  at  the 
winter  level,  as  announced  in  May  last  under  the 
plan  of  10  per  cent  increase  each  month.  This  now 
makes  the  company  figures  as  follows:  Egg  $6.35, 
stove  $6.60,  nut  $6.70  and  pea  $5.30.  Among  the 
independent  shippers  still  heavier  increases  were 
made,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  last  month. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  no  independent  company 
is  now  selling  for  less  than  75  per  cent  over  com¬ 
pany  circular,  while  those  who  advanced  beyond 
that  figure  last  month  continue  to  maintain  their 
increase. 

Steam  trade  has  shown  very  little  signs  of  change. 
The  only  activity  continues  to  be  centered  in  buck¬ 
wheat,  which  is  being  taken  in  a  volume  well  up 
to  normal  for  this  time  of  year.  The  companies 
of  course  maintain  full  price  of  $3.40  on  this  size, 
but  the  independent  shippers  are  known  to  have  been 
moving  their  surplus  from  20  to  25  per  cent  a  ton 
lower  than  this  figure.  Rice  and  barley  are  in 
very  little  demand,  although  the  former  is  moving 
in  better  shape  than  the  latter  size,  for  which  the 
call  is  almost  at  the  minimum. 

I  or  the  first  time  this  season  there  has  been  some 
little  talk  as  to  car  shortage.  There  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  few  short  delays  at  some  mines 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  become  serious,  at  least  not 
for  weeks. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  trade  maintains  a  strong  tone  for 
the  fine  coals,  and  there  is  much  activity  in  the 
lesser  grades,  as  consumers  find  they  cannot  get  all 
of  the  high  class  coal  they  need. 

With  free  movement  to  New  England  once  more 
in  force  the  local  market  has  found  itself  short  at 
times  and  this  has  had  the  tendency  of  holding  all 
prices  quite  firm  and  in  a  few  instances  calling  for 
some  slight  advances  over  the  previous  period. 

There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  house  to  house  trad¬ 
ing  among  brokers  these  days,  and  many  of  these 
houses  have  sent  men  to  the  mines  to  buy  coal 
right  at  the  source,  and  they  come  into  competition 
there  with  direct  buyers  for  industrial  plants,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  create  an  unhealthful  tone  to  the 
price  market. 

There  is  a  nice  volume  of  trade  at  tide,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  en¬ 
able  shippers  to  take  advantage  of  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  offering. 

Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork  coals  have  been 
commanding  prices  from  $3.35  to  $3.50,  with  Clear¬ 
field  and  Somerset  around  $2.95  to  $3.20.  There 
was  little  change  in  Fairmont,  with  lump  at  $3.25 
to  $3.40.  mine-run  $3.15  to  $3.25  and  slack  $2.55  to 
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INDIFFERENCE  AT  BOSTON. 


Manufacturers  and  Coal  Men  Awaiting 
Developments — Anthracite  Outlook  Grave. 

Although  New  England  manufacturing  industries 
appear  to  face  a  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  there 
are  no  signs  that  there  is  any  worrying  over  the 
situation.  On  the  other  hand  the  threatened  short¬ 
age  in  anthracite  has  gotten  the  general  public  all 
worked  up  largely  because  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  that  has  been  given  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  bituminous  coal  situation  goes,  it 
may  take  care  of  itself,  despite  the  evident  wishes  of 
some  operators  and  others  outside  New  England 
that  this  section  be  pinched  hard  to  pay  up  for  past 
alleged  pressure  on  the.  The  talk  of  large  coal 
piles  at  factories  and  mills  is  not  a  myth,  as  a 
visit  to  a  number  of  them  within  fifty  miles  of 
Boston  recently  showed.  The  coal  is  on  hand  all 
right,  left  over  from  last  year’s  great  surplus.  Of 
course,  that  in  large  measure  explains  why  the 
officers  of  various  companies  have  showed  absolute 
indifference  when  approached  during  the  spring  and 
summer  and  asked  to  buy  coal  for  1920.  They 
showed  very  little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  propositions 
made  to  them  then  and  have  not,  in  many  instances, 
bestirred  themselves  since  that  time. 

Railroads  Well  Supplied. 

Now  that  the  contract  season  has  passed  and  the 
firms  are  able  to  dispose  of  all  that  they  can  offer 
(or  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so  later),  they  are  not 
bothering  the  manufacturing  heads  and  each  side  is 
“sitting  tight”  awaiting  developments.  The  railroads 
have  taken  pretty  good  care  to  see  that  their  sup¬ 
plies  are  at  high  water  mark.  Bituminous  coal  is 
expected  by  some  of  the  experts  to  come  along  in 
better  shape  later  on  than  at  present — but  theories, 
even  of  experts,  have  been  far  from  unfailing  during 
the  past  two  years.  And  they  may  be'  wrong  once 
more. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  it  is  likely  to  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  some  of  the  great  industries  on  which 
thousands  of  New  Englanders  depend  for  their  daily 
bread  and  butter.  Such  a  predicament  would  im¬ 
mediately  have  its  effect  upon  political  Washington 
in  a  most  pronounced  way,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Democrats,  in  particular,  could  not  afford  to  take 
a  chance  of  alienating  still  more  votes  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  The  Republicans  already  are  fully 
alive  to  any  chances  that  they  may  have  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  such  a  situation. 

While  the  soft  coal  situation  may  be  threatening 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  seriousness  of  the  anthracite 
outlook  is  grave.  It  was  said  this  week  by  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  Boston  that  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  shortage  of  hard  coal  in  New  England  unless 
quick  steps  are  taken  to'  forestall  it.  Even  with  the 
best  efforts  that  can  be  made  it  is  said  to  be  very 
doubtful  whether  a  serious  shortage  can  be  avoided. 

Newspapers  Alarm  Public. 

As  things  have  turned  out  this  season  the  public 
has  been  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  stories  in  the 
daily  newspapers  and  everyone  who  could  afford  to 
pay  for  his  coal  has  ordered  it  and  demanded  de¬ 
livery  as  quickly  as  possible.  Dealers  having  no 
option,  so  they  say,  to  refuse  fuller  deliveries  have 
filled  the  orders  as  fast  as  they  could.  Result- 
many  houses  are  fully  stocked  and  even  overstocked 
with  a  year  s  supply,  while  thousands  of  others  have 
not  a  pound  of  coal  on  hand  or  only  a  verv  small 
amount.  The  more  this  plan  prevails  the  worse  off 
will  be  the  poor  man  or  woman  who  cannot  afford 
to  stock  his  bins  ahead  of  time,  and  there  are  many 
of  the  latter,  of  course. 

What  makes  it  all  the  worse  is  the  fact  that  the 
dealers  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  any  surplus 
to  draw  on  for  small  sales  when  the  pinch  comes. 
They  are  clearing  out  their  supplies  as  fast  as  they 
arrive,  which  isn’t  anything  like  the  arrivals  desired. 

One  reason  why  the  shortage  in  Boston  and  vi¬ 
cinity  is  so  threatening  is  that  the  Reading  com¬ 
pany’s  entire  fleet  of  from  70  to  80  barges,  which 
always  bring  coal  to  New  England,  is  tied  up  and 


has  been  tied  up  for  over  a  month.  When  the 
settlement  was  made  with  other  employes  the  deck¬ 
hands  on  the  barges  were  left  out  and  they  struck 
and  have  sat  tight  ever  since.  About  four-fifths  of 
Boston’s  entire  supply  of  anthracite  coal  usually 
comes  by  water  and  of  this  amount  the  Reading 
barges  usually  handle  about  one-half,  or  two-fifths 
of  the  entire  supply.  This  shows  what  it  means  to 
have  all  of  them  tied  up  and  idle.  A  protest  against 
the  tie-up  and  an  urgent  request  that  immediate 
steps  to  remedy  it  be  taken  had  been  forwarded  to. 
\\  ashington  by  the  Commission  on  the  Necessaries 
of  Life.  This  request  was  forwarded  a  week  ago 
but  as  yet  official  Washington  seems  to  have  paid 
little  or  no  attention  to  it.  Unless  an  answer  is 
forthcoming  this  week  further  steps  will  have  to- 
be  taken,  for  the  situation  is  too  serious  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  still. 

Much  Depends  on  Weather. 

New  England  must  pin  its  faith  for  a  coal  supply 
largely  upon  the  whims  of  the  weatherman,  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  navigating  its  dangerous  waters 
during  heavy  fogs  or  severe  storms.  The  entire 
eqii-pment  of  all  its  railroads  would  hardly  serve  to 
relieve  the  Boston  situation,  even  if  they  could  be 
thus  used.  If  any  considerable  dependence  is  being 
placed  on  oil  as  a  possible  relief,  it  is  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best-in¬ 
formed  men  in  the  trade  here,  who  says  that  he  ex- 
pecis  a  greater  shortage  of  oil  than  of  coal.  Few 
tankers  are  being  built  on  account  of  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  their  construction  and  the  use  of 
oil  has  grown  so  enormously  that  he  confidently 
looks  for  a  very  short  supply.  There  is  an  ample 
supply  of  wood,  both  hard  and  soft  and  the  prices 
are  below  what  they  were  a  year  ago,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  smaller  demand. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  fuel  situation  in  this 
vicinity  is  that  there  is  very  little  Franklin  coal 
coming  in  and  few  people  are  ordering  it.  During 
the  war  Franklin  coal  was  cut  off  and  since  then 
New  Englanders  seems  to  have  stopped  using  it 
almost  entirely. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  about  the  only  large  source 
of  anthracite  supply  at  Boston  at  present.  Barge 
rates  are  commanding  a  premium  of  from  50  cents 
o  $1  and  where  a  dealer  has  to  pay  a  premium  for 
his  coal  this  brings  the  delivered  price  pretty  high. 
Of  course,  the  larger  companies  are  dodging  the 
premium  in  most  instances  but  the  smaller  dealers 
are  pay.ng  them  pretty  generally  and  if  they  have 
to  add  the  barge  premiums  they  find  it  difficult  to 
make  a  reasonable  profit  without  jumping  their 
prices  to  a  point  that  will  cause  trouble  for  them. 
Ihe  quality  of  the  coal  coming  in  at  present  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  what  it  was  a  short  time  back 
which  isn’t  pleasing  to  the  trade  or  the  customers. 


Germany’s  Coal  Penalty  Cut. 

According  to  a  report  emanating  from  German 
sources,  it  has  been  decided,  as  a  result  of  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Versailles,  that  Germany  shall  deliver 
only  20.000,000  tons  of  coal  to  France  during  the 
next  six  months,  instead  of  the  43,000,000  tons  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 

If  Germany’s  total  production  exceeds  the  present 
total  of  about  108,000.000  tons  annually,  60  per  cent 
of  the  extra  production,  up  to  128,000,000  tons,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Entente,  and  50  per  cent  of  any 
extra  production  beyond  that  amount  until  the  figure 
provided  for  in  the  peace  treaty  is  reached. 

If  the  total  production  falls  below  108,000.000,  the 
report  adds,  the  Entente  will  examine  into  the  situa¬ 
tion,  hearing  Germany’s  side. 


The  deposits  in  the  banks  of  Schuylkill  County  are 
taken  as  an  indication  as  the  true  financial  position 
of  the  anthracite  miners.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  deposits  have  increased  from  $23,000,000  to 
$35,000,000  with  another  $35,000,000  represented  in 
Liberty  Bonds.  It  is  pointed  out  that  with  another 
year  of  steady  work  at  the  mines  the  average  family 
in  the  region  will  have  a  deposit  of  $4,000. 
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PITTSBURGH  MARKET 
FEATURES. 

Car  and  Labor  Supply  Shows  Improvement — 

Eastern  Demand  Remains  Strong. 

Unprecedented  movements  of  coal  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  consumers  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  to  tidewater  continue,  but 
during  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  marked  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  western  and  southern  demand.  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  make  similar  reports.  Coal  operators 
attribute  this  unusual  condition  to  the  irregularity 
of  industrial  operations  in  the  Far  West  and  the 
South.  The  industrial  recovery  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  East,  and  is  moving  West  slowly.  It  is 
not  expected  here  that  the  West  and  South  will  be¬ 
come  active  in  the  coal  industry  before  November 
at  the  earliest. ' 

Operators  are  not  regretting  the  loss  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  for  it  is  making  possible  a  bigger  supply  for 
industrial  and  domestic  consumption  in  the  East, 
where  evidences  of  an  impending  coal  famine  for 
many  months  were  very  alarming.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  enabling  operators  to  satisfy  the  big  tide¬ 
water  demand  being  made  upon  them  daily.  Many 
thousand  tons  of  coal  will  be  shipped  this  year  from 
the  Pittsburgh  district  to  Europe. 

A  representative  of  the  allied  European  Govern¬ 
ments  was  notified  early  this  week  that  the  amount 
of  coal  available  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  now  for 
export  is  limited  only  by  credits  and  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities.  It  is  expected  by  the  coal  industry  here 
that  the  credit  difficulties  will  be  cleared  up  within 
the  next  ten  days.  The  removal  of  this  handicap 
would  accelerate  the  movements  of  coal  to  tidewater 
to  the  extent  of  about  35  per  cent  compared  with 
what  is  being  shipped  out  now  for  export. 

Coal  Shortage  Danger  Believed  to  Be  Over. 

Operators  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results  of  their 
efforts  to  avert  the  threatened  coal  famine.  They 
say  that  production  now  is  about  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  If  they  can  continue  to  produce  at  the  present 
rate — and  they  say  they  see  no  reason  why  they 
cannot — the  danger  of  a  coal  famine  has  now  passed. 
The  labor  situation  continues  to  improve,  and  the 
car  supply  grows  better.  In  fact,  the  car  situation, 
while  much  better  than  it  was  three  weeks  ago,  is 
the  only  source  of  real  worry  to  mine  owners  now. 

Operators  hold  that  if  the  steel  industry  can  be 
educated  to  utilize  some  other  type  of  car  instead  of 
the  gondola,  this  would  bring  about  a  solution  of  the 
car  shortage  question.  The  sheet  and  tin  plate  and 
manufacturers  of  other  steel  commodities  say  that 
the  gondola  gives  them  more  capacity  than  any  of 
the  other  cars.  The  steel  industry  is  blamed  by  the 
operators  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  car 
shortage.  They  believe  that  if  the  railroads  continue 
to  distribute  gondolas  to  the  mills  in  numbers  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  rapidly  increasing  finished  steel 
output,  many  coal  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
will  be  forced  to  suspend  operations. 

The  Panhandle  mines  this  week  have  had  a  better 
supply  of  cars  than  they  have  had  during  the  past 
six  months,  operators  in  that  district  declare.  This 
fact  might  account  for  one  of  the  most  infrequent 
occurrences  in  the  industry  here — a  shortage  of  cars 
on  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  The  Bes¬ 
semer  &,Lake  Erie  has  been  remarkable  by  reason  of 
its  having  a  100  per  cent  car  supply  when  mines  all 
over  the  country  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  car  shortage.  Never  before,  it  is  said,  has  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  not  had  at  least  80  per  cent 
car  supply.  According  to  reports  received  in,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  from  the  operators  along  that  road,  the  supply 
dwindled  this  week  to  about  50  per  cent.  Operators 
were  inclined  to  doubt  this  story,  but  official  statistics 
confirm  it. 

Pittsburgh  operators  have  big  orders  for  coal  from 
the  oil  and  metal  mining  industries  in  Mexico,  in 
spite  of  late  reports  indicating  a  suspension  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activities  in  that  country  because  of  political 
disturbances.  It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  large 
smelting  concerns  has  contracted  with  a  Pittsburgh 
coal  company  for  unusually  heavy  tonnages  of  coal 


for  early  shipment.  This  company  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  lend  its  own  water  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  to  Mexico  in 
order  to  get  it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

There  was  evidence  this  week  of  stiffening  of 
prices  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market.  Run-of-mine, 
which  was  being  sold  quite  liberally  by  some  of  the 
leading  operators  as  low  as  $2.35,  has  again  moved 
up  to  the  flat  price  of  $2.50  for  the  better  grades, 
While  slack  is  bringing  $2.00  and  in  some  instances 
$2.10.  Three-quarter  and  one-and-a-quarter  pre¬ 
pared  lump  are  about  15  cents  higher  than  last  week. 
Operators  declare,  however,  that  the  old  government 
price  is  being  adhered  to  as  strictly  as  possible  and 
express  their  determination  to  keep  the  market  from 
running  away. 

The  better  grades  of  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  are 
bringing  $3.00  and  better.  It  is  the  gas  coal  that 
Europe  wants,  because  the  popular  boiler  in  Euro¬ 
pean  industries  is  copper  lined  and  can  burn  only 
the  better  qualities  of  fuel. 

Connellsville  reports  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  coke  situation,  with  daily  increase  in  furnace 
and  foundry  shipments.  The  price  of  all  grades  of 
coke  is  showing  a  tendency  to  stiffen,  but  coke 
makers,  like  coal  operators,  are  trying  to  maintain 
conservative  quotations. 


REVIVAL  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 

Holiday  Affected  Coal  Production — Labor 
Shortage  Reported. 

With  production  at  the  zero  point  the  first  of  the 
week  due  to  the  workmen  laying  off  to  observe 
Labor  Day,  business  in  the  coal  trade  has  been  slow 
during  the  week,  but  present  indications  are  that  a 
revival  is  taking  place  and  coal  men  of  the  district 
predict  that  the  normal  state  will  be  reached  again 
this  week.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  termed  normal  for 
the  reason  that  such  a  thing  as  normal  conditions 
have  not  prevailed  for  a  long  time. 

Many  of  the  operations  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
district  did  not  “turn  a  wheel’’  on  Monday,  and  the 
two  days  following  did  not  show  much  of  an  im¬ 
provement.  However,  these  conditions  do  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  operators,  who  view  the  situ¬ 
ation  optimistically  and  say  that  business  will  be 
better  next  week. 

Although  the  car  shortage  was  not  serious  this 
week  on  account  of  the  falling  off  of  production, 
the  question  of  transportation  becomes  of  more 
concern  as  the  winter  approaches.  Local  operators 
find  the  moving  of  crops  in  the  West  responsible  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  the  car  shortage,  motive 
power  being  diverted  to  such  an  extent  that  ex¬ 
change  of  open-top  cars  is  delayed,  especially  between 
the  East  and  the  Middle  West.  Difficulty  in  filling 
orders  has  resulted  from  the  shortage  of  cars,  al¬ 
though  production  has  kept  up  well  according  to 
local  operators. 

Higher  Prices  Predicted. 

Despite  the  efforts  to  induce  aliens  to  remain  in 
this  country,  many  are  continuing  to  leave,  and  in 
some  sections  of  the  district  a  labor  shortage  has 
been  reported  by  the  producers.  This,  however,  has 
not  yet  become  alarming,  although  the  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  charges  a  loss  of  44,000  tons  in  one  week  to 
a  labor  shortage. 

Renewed  predictions  of  higher  prices  are  made 
by  central  Pennsylvania  operators,  who  advise  and 
urge  prompt  orders  on  the  part  of  consumers  before 
the  unfavorable  weather  of  the  fall  months  arrives 
and  a  more  serious  shortage  of  cars  makes  deliveries 
practically  impossible. 

Tfie  prices  of  all  grades  of  fuel  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  field  remained  firm  during  the  week, 
and  in  some  cases  slight  advances  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  week  are  reported. 

Local  quotations  indicate  that  high  grade  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  from  the  central  Pennsylvania  fields  is 
selling  from  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  ton,  good  coal  at  $3 
to  $3.40,  ordinary  fuel,  $3.  and  the  inferior  grades, 
$2.75  to  $3.  Operators  say  that  they  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selling,  as  the  market  is  brisk  and  the  de¬ 
mand  gradually  increasing. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  LAGS. 


Jobbers  Find  It  Hard  to  Do  Business  at 
Prevailing  Range  of  Prices. 

“My  bituminous  business  looks  like  a  plugged 
nickel,”  said  a  Buffalo  jobber  this  week.  “One 
operator  raised  me  from  $2.45  for  August  to  $2.95 
for  September,  and  I  simply  cannot  sell  coal  at  this 
latter  price.  Of  course,  I  have  to  conclude  that 
the  consumers  I  deal  with  are  getting  coal  for  less 
than  this.” 

They  talk  a  good  deal  like  this  all  through  the 
trade,  though  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not 
getting  any  orders.  The  fact  is  that  with  the  market 
out  of  level  in  the  way  it  is  there  is  not  much  to 
do  but  get  an  order,  and  then  try  to  find  the  mine 
owner  who  will  sell  accordingly.  It  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  way  of  doing  business.  What  is  the 
making  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  jobbing  trade 
is  to  get  the  coal  started,  and  then  find  a  customer. 

The  fact  is  that  the  jobber  is  not  finding  his  mar¬ 
ket  a  bed  of  down  exactly,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
he  does  not  know  what  to  expect.  If  he  could  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  say  that  he  has  just  this 
oij  that  to  do,  he  could  do  it  and  be  done  with  it. 
But  if  he  is  asked  what  the  state,  of  the  market  is 
and  what  he  looks  for  in  it,  he  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  say  that  he  does  not  know,  and  he  cannot  find 
out.  He  takes  a  trip  to  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh, 
and  quite  likely  both,  and  when  he  gets  back  home 
he-  is  more  at  sea  than  ever.  For  in  spite  of  a 
good  many  prices  asked  him  for  coal  he  finds  them 
practically  all  more  than  he  can  sell  it  for  in  this 
market  or  in  the  markets  in  Canada  or  eastward. 

Hard  to  Dig  Up  Orders. 

So  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  hunt  around* for  the 
operator  who  is  willing  to  sell  him  coal  so  that  he 
can  sell  it  again  at  a  profit.  A  few  days  ago  a  Buf¬ 
falo  jobber  sent  out  several  hundred  circulars  to 
consumers,  quoting  the  very  lowest  prices  that  he 
dared  to  venture  on,  but  he  failed  to  get  a  single 
order  on  them.  So,  the  only  way  to  sell  coal  in 
these  days  and  be  sure  of  it  is  to  send  out  good 
salesmen  and  depend  on  them. 

The  car  supply  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  a 
factor  right  along  now.  Shippers  in  all  grades  are 
complaining  that  they  are  held  down  more  this  week 
than  formerly,  and  they  are  looking  for  a  very  bad 
winter  in  that  respect.  They  say  that  the  railroad 
management  is  not  taking  care  of  the  cars  that  are 
in  operation  let  alone  building  more,  so  that  they 
are  in  a  crippled  condition  much  more  now  than 
they  used. to  be.  Keeping  cars  moving  and  not  re¬ 
stricting  their  routes  is  all  right  so  far  as  that  goes, 
but  it  has  its  limitation. 

Bituminous  prices  are  very  unsteady,  but  rule 
mostly  at  $4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for 
Pittsburgh  lump,  $4.65 '  for  three-quarter,  $4.29  for 
mine  run,  and  $4.10  for  slack. 

The  anthracite  situation  does  not  change.  Coal 
comes  in  pretty  slowly,  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
large.  The  large  trade  keeps  up  well.  Spite  of  the 
strike  and  a  holiday,  the  loadings  for  a  week  were 
102,400  tons,  of  which  37,200  tons  cleared  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  15,300  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  14,600  tons  for 
Green  Bay,  10,800  tons  for  Sheboygan,  10,800  tons 
for  Milwaukee,  7,000  tons  for  Ashland,  3,900  tons 
for  Fort  William,  2,800  tons  for  Racine. 


“A  Sucker  Born  Every  Minute.” 

How  often  do  we  see  an  exemplification  of  that 
old  saying!  Under  the  head  “He  Took  It  Seriously” 
one  of  the  dailies  recently  printed  the  following: 
“While  the  Hippodrome  was  closed  last  week  the  sign 
in  front  of  the  building  reading  ‘Happy  Days  Twice 
Daily  at  the  Hippodrome,’  was  made  to  read  ‘Noth¬ 
ing  Doing  Twice  a  Day  at  the  Hippodrome.’  The 
humor  of  the  new  announcement  was  commented 
on  widely  and  got  into  the  newspapers.  Yester¬ 
day  a  letter  was  received  at  the  big  playhouse  from 
a  man  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  reading: 

“Please  reserve  two  seats  for  me  for  Saturday 
evening’s  performance  of  ‘Nothing  Doing. 
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PRICE  UP  AT  CINCINNATI.  AUGUST  WEATHER  ABNORMAL.  EXPORT  COAL  FREIGHTS. 


Slow  Movement  Over  Roads  Give  Continued 
Strength. 

In  spite  of  reports  of  weakening  demands  in  some 
of  the  districts  of  bituminous  consumption;  the  coal 
market  in  Cincinnati  is  visibly  stronger  than  it  was 
a  week  ago.  One  considerable  transaction  in  smoke¬ 
less  domestic  is  reported  at  $5.50,  while  the  best 
block  or  splint  coal  has  pretty  generally  brought 
$4.50,  and  even  as  high  as  $4.75,  with  mine  run 
in  spot  sales  hugging  the  $3.00  mark  pretty  closely 
and  slack  selling,  in  large  orders  mainly,  at  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

These  prices  are  doubtless  attributable  to  trans¬ 
portation  troubles  which  shorten  supplies  at  the 
point  of  demand  and  put  a  premium  on  possible  de¬ 
livery.  The  truth  is  that,  while  the  car  supply  is 
slightly  better  than  last  week,  it  still  lacks  about  40 
per  cent  of  being  good  enough  to  call  normal.  The 
shortage  extends  to  all  the  roads  which  connect 
with  the  coal  producing  districts  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  preceding  week  is  barely  10  per  cent. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  is  now  call  for  a 
good  deal  more  coal  than  is  being  mined  and  de¬ 
livered. 

Producers  are  at  sea  as  to  what  they  may  expect 
in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  near  future.  The 
railroad  authorities,  while  issuing  hopeful  state¬ 
ments,  are  making  few  promises  and  keeping  none. 
They  say  new  cars  are  being  stenciled,  that  old 
ones  are  being  repaired  up  to  shop  capacity  and 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  relieve 
the  situation,  but  the  results  do  not  speak  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  coal  men  are  therefore  counting  on 
some  measure  of  shortage  during  the  balance  of  the 
season. 

Steam  demand  throughout  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  belt  of  the  Central  West  shows  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  call  for  the  minor  and  more  available 
forms  of  production,  and  the  prices  of  these  forms 
have  stiffened  slightly. 

The  result  has  afforded  relief  to  the  pressure  on 
domestic  coals  somewhat,  to  the  extent  of  holding 
back  the  price  from  otherwise  possible  altitudes. 

Mining  troubles  in  the  district  related  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  are 
local  and  isolated,  so  that  producing  capacity  is 
well  prepared  to  meet  a  large  demand.  The  strike 
in  the  Logan  district,  which  was  said  to  affect 
twelve  large  mines  and  to  be  rapidly  extending 
over  the  entire  district,  proved  to  be  a  minor 
trouble  that  put  only  two  mines  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  for  three  days.  Logan  produced  ‘more  coal 
on  Monday  of  this  week  than  ever  before. 

Shipments  to  Northwest  Far  Ahead. 

There  are  still  about  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  to 
go  from  this  market  to  the  lakes  to  supply  the  esti¬ 
mated  demand  and  big  cargoes  are  going  through 
to  the  Northwest  in  spite  of  the  persistent  dock 
troubles,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  sending  the 
coal  by  rail  instead  of  by  water.  Shipments  to 
that  district  of  demand  are  more  than  a  million  tons 
ahead  of  last  year  at  this  time,  and  coal  men  here 
have  word  that  sales  estimated  to  that  section  are 
going  to  be  largely  exceeded  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
ported  fact  that  the  hampering  shipping  conditions 
on  the  lakes  have  let  in  a  lot  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
coal.  But  for  these  troubles,  coal  men  say,  the 
movement  to  the  lakes  would  have  been  completed 
by  the  middle  of  October.  They  are  now  likely  to 
run  till  November  1,  and  even  later. 

The  average  prices  on  bituminous  coal  selling  for 
the  week,  spot  and  contract,  as  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  are  slightly 
higher.  Prepared  sizes  in  the  Kanawha  district 
were  $3.48;  Logan,  $3.63;  Williamson,  $3.92;  Har¬ 
lan,  $4.03;  Hazard,  $3.85,  and  Appalachian,  $3.98.  In 
mine  run,  the  averages  were:  Kanawha,  $2.44; 
Logan,  $2.60 ;  Williamson,  $2.68 ;  Harlan,  $2.88 ; 
Hazard,  $2.85 ;  Appalachian,  $2.65.  In  nut  and  slack, 
the  averages  were:  Kanawha,  $2.00;  Logan,  $2.05; 
Williamson,  $2.53;  Harlan,  $2.35;  Hazard,  $2.28, 
and  Appalachian,  $2.29. 


Last  Month  One  of  the  Coldest  and  Rainiest 
Augusts  on  Record  Hereabouts. 

Last  month  was  one  of  the  coolest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  wettest  Augusts  on  record  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  according  to  the  records  of  the  New 
York  weather  bureau,  which  confirm  the  popular 
impression  of  the  climatic  peculiarities. 

The  average  temperature  was  70  degrees,  which 
is  two  degrees  below  normal,  and  within  one  de¬ 
gree  of  the  absolute  low  record  of  69  for  August, 
recorded  in  1909.  In  1915  also,  the  August  tem¬ 
perature  averaged  70.  There  have  been  no  other 
years  since  the  local  weather  bureau  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1871,  when  the  average  for  August  was  as 
low  as  70.  The  warmest  August  on  record  was  in 
1900,  when  the  average  was  77  degrees. 

As  to  rainfall,  the  total  last  month  was  7.74 
inches,  which  compares  with  a  normal  of  4.53 
inches.  The  greatest  precipitation  for  the  month  of 
August  occurred  in  1875,  when  the  records  show 
10.42  inches.  On  only  one  other  occasion  since  1871 
has  last  month’s  precipitation  been  exceeded  in  Au¬ 
gust.  That  was  in  1909,  when  7.94  inches  of  rain 
fell.  Last  year  the  August  precipitation  amounted 
to  only  1.70  inches,  which  was  also  the  record  for 
1917.  The  dryest  August  on  record  was  in  1916, 
when  the  rainfall  amounted  to  only  0.59  inches. 

Does  last  month’s  showing  forecast  a  mild  win¬ 
ter,  or  is  it  the  averaging  up  of  last  winter’s  ab¬ 
normal  mildness? 


VOTE  FOR  NATIONALIZATION. 


British  Miners  Reject  Substitute  Plan 
Proposed  by  Lloyd  George. 

Representatives  of  the  British  coal  miners  at  a 
conference  in  London  last  Wednesday  adopted  in  its 
entirety  the  recommendation  of  their  National  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  that  the  Government’s  plan  for 
administering  the  coal  industry  be  rejected,  and 
voted  in  favor  of  nationalization  of  the  mines. 

The  National  Executive  Committee,  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  delegates  reject  the  Government 
scheme,  declared  that  a  strike  at  this  time  was  not 
urged  to  secure  adoption  of  the  Sankey  report.  It 
asserted,  however,  that  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
next  week  at  Glasgow  would  be  invited  to  urge  that 
“the  fullest  and  most  effective  action  shall  be  taken” 
to  assure  the  Government’s  adoption  of  the  Sankey 
plan  for  future  governance  of  the  industry. 

The  committee  rejected  the  scheme  of  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  under  which  the  Government  would 
buy  out  the  owners  of  coal  lands  who  receive  royal¬ 
ties  from  mining  companies,  give  the  miners  a  share 
in  the  control  of  the  mines,  organize  the  mines  into 
districts,  and  establish  a  fund  for  improving  the  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  of  miners,  as  “wholly  impracticable” 
and  one  creating  “great  trusts.” 

The  plan  recommended  by  Lloyd  George  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  outlined  by  Sir 
John  Sankey,  who  advised  nationalization  of  the 
British  mines,  royalties  for  the  State,  and  just  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  owners.  His  report  proposed  the 
immediate  application  of  local  administration  of 
mines  through  local,  district  and  national  mining 
councils  and  legislation  for  acquiring  mines  after  the 
plan  had  been  worked  for  three  years,  with  just 
compensation  for  the  owners. 

The  miners  have  now  gone  on  record  as  prefer¬ 
ring  the  Sankey  plan  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister. 


Increased  shipments  of  food,  cotton  and  tobacco 
are  the  secret  of  the  unexampled  $7,000,000,000  export 
record  of  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1919. 
An  analysis  of  the  exports  made  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  shows  that  most  of  the  enormous 
increase  occurred  in  foodstuffs  and  that  much  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  higher  prices. 


Rates  to  Principal  Foreign  Markets  Show 
Much  Firmer  Tendency. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
report  that  the  ocean  freight  market  is  very  much 
firmer  than  a  week  ago,  and  that  they  have  recently 
chartered  a  number  of  steamers  to  carry  coal  to 
European,  South  American  and  West  Indian  ports  at 
or  about  the  rates  quoted  below : 


Europe. 


Rate 

Daily 

Discharge 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

. ...  $26.50-$27.50 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . . 

. . . .  26.50-  27.50 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice . 

...  31.00-31.50 

800 

Algiers  . 

. . .  26.00-  27.00 

800 

Cadiz,  Bilboa  . 

...  23.50-  24.00 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . . 

...  22.50-  23.00 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

1,000 

South  America.* 

Pernambuco  . 

500 

Bahia  . 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

1,000  ‘ 

Santos  . 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

. . .  18.00 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata. 

. . .  14.50 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata. 

. . .  15.50 

750 

Montevideo  . 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

750 

Rosario  . 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

•  ■  •  15.50  16.00 

1,000 

„  ‘Rates  are  quoted  on  net 

form  charter  basis. 

Range  ports  prevailing  rate 

is  $J4-$14.50  gross, 

prepaid. 

West  Indies. 

Havana  . 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  .... 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

500 

Caibarien  . 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

....  8.50 

500 

Guantanamo  . 

....  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

300 

Bermuda  . 

300 

Kingston  . 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

500 

Barbados  . 

500 

Santiago  . 

500 

Santiago  . 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . 

....  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

500 

Demerara  . 

400 

rlus  port  charge  and  free  discharge. 
TPree  port  charges. 


The  emigration  and  immigration  tables  that  we 
print  continued  to  show  interesting  figures.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  the  emigration  of  males 
amounted  to  79,413,  while  the  immigration  amounted 
to  51,637,  showing  a  decrease  through  this  move¬ 
ment  of  27,776.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  the  showing  was,  emigration,  101,167,  and 
immigration,  83,272,  showing  a  decrease  of  17,897. 


“Experience  forces  the  statement,”  says  the  editor 
of  the  Maritime  Mining  Record,  “that  what  has  been 
written  in  the  past,  in  reference  to  cpal  prices  in 
Nova  Scotia,  might  as  well  never  have  been  written, 
so  far  as  conviction  or  silence  of  the  critics  is  con¬ 
cerned.”  The  statement  probably  applies  as  well  to 
the  United  States  as  to  Nova  Scotia. 


Convention  of  New  York  State  coal  merchants  will 
be  held  at  Alexandria  Bay  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th. 
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Senate  Committee  Resumes 


Coal  Men  and  Association  Official  Lay  Blame  for 
Government  Expert  and  Union  Representative 

The  Senate  coal  investigation  committee 
headed  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  resumed 
its  hearings  in  Washington  last  Tuesday. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  who  testified  at 
an  earlier  session,  was  recalled  to  the  stand 
and  questioned  as  to  the  best  method  of 
bringing  about  a  reduction  in  bituminous 
prices.  Mr.  Morrow  stated  that  the  easiest  and 
surest  way  was  to  increase  the  output, 
which  could  be  done  if  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  provide  plenty  of  cars. 

“There  has  been  an  increase  of  15  cents  a 
ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  since  May,” 
said  Mr.  Morrow,  “because  of  the  increased 
demand  and  the  decreased  production.  The 
decreased  production  has  been  brought 
about  by  car  shortage. 

“Production  may  be  unlimited  if  there  is 
nothing  to  limit  it,  and  car  shortage  has 
been  the  limiting  factor.  Increase  produc¬ 
tion  and  you  will  insure  lower  prices.  You 
cannot  stop  the  price  from  going  down  if 
output  is  increased  sufficiently.” 

S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  president  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Penn  Gas  Coal  Co.,  told  the 
committee  that  the  trouble  was  due  largely 
to  car  shortage. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  who  has  charge  of  the 
statistical  work  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  submitted  data  tending  to  show  that 
the  decreased  coal  production  this  year  was 
due  chiefly  to  lack  of  demand  in  the  early 
spring.  He  said  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  no  real  shortage  of  labor  at  the  mines. 

Edgar  Wallace,  who  testified  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  also 
denied  the  existence  of  a  labor  shortage  in 
the  coal  fields  serious  enough  to  prevent 
the  mines  from  turning  out  a  much  larger 
tonnage  if  it  could  be  transported. 

Heavy  Exports  Not  to  Blame. 

A.  Y.  Saint,  chief  of  the  Coal  Export 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  as¬ 
serted  that  heavy  coal  exports  were  not 
responsible  for  the  shortage  in  home  mark¬ 
ets.  He  added  that  there  was  not  vessel 
tonnage  available  at  this  time  to  carry 
enough  coal  abroad  to  have  any  serious  ef¬ 
fect  on  supplies  in  the  United  States. 

“Is  there  being  enough  coal  exported  now 
to  create  a  domestic  shortage?”  asked 
Senator  Frelinghuysen. 

“Not  enough  coal  is  going  abroad  to  in¬ 
jure  the  domestic  consumer,”  Mr.  Saint  re¬ 
plied. 

“Will  such  a  situation  arise?”  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  inquired. 

“That  will  depend  upon  the  tonnage  avail¬ 
able,”  Mr.  Saint  answered.  He  said  that  194 
of  the  vessels  operated  by  the  Shipping 
Board  are  allotted  to  the  coal  export  trade, 
and  that  these  were  but  30  per  cent  of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
coal  for  the  export  trade. 

“There  have  been  many  propositions 
made  to  turn  the  entire  Shipping  Board 
tonnage  over  to  coal  export.”  Mr.  Saint  said, 
“but  that  will  not  be  done.”  He  said  that 
as  far  as  he  could  learn  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  available  tonnage  to  export  all  of 
the  coal  demanded  by  Europe,  and  that 


Its  Hearings. 

Coal  Shortage  Upon  Poor  Car  Supply — 
Say  There  Is  No  Labor  Shortage. 

there  was  not  sufficient  tonnage  to  cause 
any  fear  of  a  shortage  in  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  large  exports. 

Mr.  Saint  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  was  in  part  responsible  for 
the  world  shortage  of  coal.  Great  Britain 
had  agreed  at  the  economic  conference  at 
Paris  to  supply  Italy’s  demands  for  coal,  but 
had  failed  to  do  so,  he  said. 

“England  has  gone  after  South  American 
trade  at  the  expense  of  this  agreement,”  Mr. 
Saint  continued.  “This  leaves  the  United 
States  as  the  only  source  upon  which  Italy 
can  draw  to  replenish  her  coal  supplies.” 

Great  Britain’s  efforts  to  gain  South 
American  trade  would  not  injure  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Saint  asserted,  because  it  will  be 
many  years  before  she  can  get  back  on  a 
basis  of  normal  production. 

Germany,  he  said,  was  so  short  of  coal 
for  her  own  use  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  the  world  shortage  to  be  ma¬ 
terially  relieved  by  shipments  from  that 
country. 

The  Shipping  Board  was  criticised  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  and  other  officials  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  Fuel  Co.  for  failure  to  have  vessels 
at  Philadelphia  at  the  time  promised. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  inquired  if  it  did 
not  appear  possible  for  the  two  branches  of 
the  federal  government- — the  railroad  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  shipping  board — to  get  to¬ 
gether  enough  to  have  the  coal  cars  and  the 
cargo  ships  arrive  at  Philadelphia  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  not  to  accumulate  demurrage 
charges. 

The  coal  men  replied  that  if  such  co-oper¬ 
ation  were  brought  about  the  prices  of  ex¬ 
port  coal  would  be  reduced. 

Hines  Advocates  Coal  Price  Control. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of  Rail¬ 
roads,  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
Thursday  to  contradict  the  assertions  of 
earlier  witnesses  that  the  railroads  were 
responsible  for  the  coal  shortage  because  of 
their  failure  to  provide  an  adequate  car  sup¬ 
ply.  He  also  took  occasion  to  repeat  his 
aspersions  on  the  coal  men,  intimating  that 
from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year  operators 
will  lay  stress  upon  transportation  difficulties 
to  explain  increased  coal  prices. 

“These  difficulties  will  be  kept  before  the 
public,  exploited  and  perhaps  expanded,”  Mr. 
Hines  said,  “in  an  effort  to  justify  raising 
prices  to  as  high  a  point  as  the  public  will 
stand,  and  for  which  it  should  not  stand.” 

Mr.  Hines  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
railroads  will  be  able  to  move  all  the  coal 
necessary  to  meet  the  country’s  requirements. 

The  Director  General  suggested  that  the 
Government  retain  enough  of  its  “war  power” 
to  enable  it  to  control  coal  prices  until  normal 
conditions  are  completely  restored.  “This  is 
a  war  emergency,  after  all.”  he  said. 

Replying  to  Chairman  Frelinghuysen,  the 
Director  General  said  the  coal  operators  had 
demonstrated  during  the  war  that  they  were 
capable  of  close  co-operation  with  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  and  intimated  that  this 
co-operation  would  be  used  for  increasing 
prices.  He  suggested  that  there  be  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  profits. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

The  local  bituminous  coal  association  will  hold  a 
meeting  next  week,  as  there  are  some  matters  that 
need  to  be  taken  up. 

J.  R.  Barnett  has  returned  from  his  vacation  at 
West  Yarmouth,  on  the  (jiape  Cod  peninsula.  The 
office  reports  a  pretty  good  supply  of  coal  and  cars 
moving  better  than  the  average  in  the  trade. 

The  coal  steamers  that  went  ashore  in  the  Os¬ 
wego  district  are  still  on.  The  Cabotia,  ashore  at 
the  Main  Ducks,  on  the  Canada  side,  is  reported  as 
going  to  pieces.  She  had  coal  from  Charlotte  for 
Montreal. 

William  G.  Humphrey,  a  leading  retail  city  coal 
dealer,  who  went  into  the  primaries  for  Republican 
nomination  for  Commissioner  of  Charities,  does 
not  yet  know  whether  he  is  nominated,  as  the  vote 
was  close. 

The  City  Illuminating  Gas  Company  is  advertis¬ 
ing  its  gas  coke  delivered  for  $10  a  ton,  which 
seems  a  trifle  different  from  the  $4.75  for  which  it 
used  to  sell,  or  even  the  $6.75  for  which  most  job¬ 
bers  sell  it. 

The  International  Street  Railway  Company, 
which  owns  most  of  the  trolley  lines  in  this  district, 
has  owned  a  soft  coal  mine  for  several  years.  It 
reports  that  the  profits  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  $52,000.  Otherwise  the  company  is  losing 
money,  as  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  raise  its  fare 
above  five  cents. 

The  strike  of  coal  handlers  at  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior  has  entered  on  its  second  month,  with  no 
prospect  of  early  settlement.  There  are  sixty  car¬ 
goes  tied  up  there.  Some  shippers  say  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  keep  the  crews  on  board.  If  they  had 
been  discharged  they  might  have  persuaded  the 
strikers  to  return  to  work. 

The  Iroquois  Natural  Gas  Company  is  still  re¬ 
fusing  to  make  any  new  house  connections,  though 
the  Public  Service  Commission  is  preparing  to  in¬ 
sist  on  its  doing  so  in  cases  where  the  actual  terri¬ 
tory  is  not  enlarged.  It  looks  as  if  the  days  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas  here  were  numbered.  Many  families  are 
putting  in  electric  stoves,  which  is  likely  to  cut  in 
on  coal  more  or  less. 


NEWS  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

W.  F.  'Hornberger,  a  Ft.  Wayne  coal  jobber,  was 
in  the  city  buying  coal  on  Monday.  Robert  Has¬ 
kins  and  S.  H.  Means,  of  the  Doita  Block  Coal  Co., 
Diota,  Ky.,  in  the  Hazard  district,  was  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Joseph  Told,  of  the  coal  company  bearing  his 
name,  is  spending  a  month  in  Canada.  J.  B.  David¬ 
son,  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Bessemer  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  Cincinnati.  C.  E.  Tuttle,  of 
the  Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks 
at  Chicago. 

R.  C.  Hurd,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  was  here 
the  latter  part  of  last  week  trying  to  buy  some  coal. 
C.  D.  Weeks,  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  visited  the 
Cincinnati  coal  circle  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  G. 
B.  Woodruff,  of  Chase  &  Woodruff,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  was  in  the  city  on  Saturday. 

The  Kentucky  &  West  Virginia  Power  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  organized  with  a  capitalization  of  $6,000,000, 
has  taken  over  the  local  plants  of  the  Kentucky 
River  Power  Co.,  at  Lothair,  Ky.,  and  the  Logan 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  at  Logan,  W.  Va.,  and  is  ready 
to  begin  work  on  a  long  distance  power  transmission 
line  in  the  Elkhorn  and  Hazard  fields  of  Eastern 
Kentucky,  connecting  over  one  hundred  coal  operat¬ 
ing  and  coal  companies  for  power  purposes,  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000,000. 

The  Virginia  C.  M.  Co.  has  just  been  organized  in 
this  city  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
operation  of  so-called  anthracite  mines  at  Merwin, 
Va.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  Cincinnati  men,  to  build  a  plant 
and  manufacture  coal  briquettes  from  this  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  The  new  plant  is  to  cost  about  $75,000.  Min¬ 
ing  operations  already  have  begun. 
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URBAN  CHANGES. 


Modern  Problems  of  City  Life  Have  Direct 
Bearing  on  the  Retail  Trade. 

The  closing  down  of  certain  trolley  lines  in  the 
city  emphasizes  the  great  change  in  transit  conditions. 
Not  so  long  ago  conservative  bankers  were  recom¬ 
mending  street  railroad  securities  as  good  invest¬ 
ments,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  crop  conditions  as  are  so  many  of  the 
steam  railroads.  And,  what  an  idea  the  public  had  as 
to  the  value  of  franchises. 

\\  e  remember  when  plans  were  made  for  a  fran¬ 
chise  for  the  28th  and  29th  Streets  line,  which  has 
recently  closed  a  troubled  career.  Offers  were  made 
to  pay  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings 
as  a  tax  that  a  readjustment  had  to  be  made  before 
the  road  began  operations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
under  a  lower  cost  basis  than  prevails  today,  a  com¬ 
pany  had  to  be  assured  of  24-hour-a-day  business  to 
make  a  go  of  it.  It  was  the  continuity  of  travel 
throughout  the  day  and  night  that  made  the  Metro¬ 
politan  system  prosperous  at  the  outset,  while  the 
Brooklyn  system  was  languishing. 

But  now  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  long  haul 
for  five  cents  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  and 
there  is  ^ound  to  be  a  reversal  of  the  system  of 
building  up  outlying  sections  of  cities  and  towns,  and 
that  brings  us  to  the  point  of  most  interest  to  our 
readers. 

There  will  have  to  be  a  building  up  of  the  old  sec¬ 
tions  of  communities  in  general.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  a  let-up  of  the  town  boosting  campaigns  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  cities,  which  realize  that  they  have 
problems  enough  to  handle  now  as  population  mounts 
far  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  There  has  been 
a  wonderful  and  not  altogether  beneficial  movement 
of  population  from  the  farms  to  the  towns  and  from 
the  smaller,  less  progressive  towns  to  the  cities,  and 
after  all  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  manufacturing 
can  be  more  cheaply  done  in  the  small  centres  than  in 
the  large  places.  For  some  lines  there  is  absolutely 
no  disadvantage  but  rather  a  benefit  in  being  located 
in  small  communities. 

Small  Towns  Good  for  Factories. 

The  cutlery  business  is  a  notable  illustration  of 
successful  high  grade  manufacturing  being  carried  on 
in  smaller  towns  and  indeed  New  England  is  full  of 
cities  of  the  smaller  type  where  affairs  progress  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  which  industries  thrive  on  a  lower  cost 
basis  than  they  would  encounter  in  large  centres.  In 
fact,  the  welfare  of  the  country  seems  to  demand  not 
only  a  back  to  the  farm  campaign,  but  a  movement 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  cities. 

As  a  writer  in  the  New  Rochelle  Standard  recently 
said : 

.  “Cities,  already  very  great  and  populous,  try  to  be 
bigger  still.  The  place  of  500,000  population  wants 
a  million,  and  the  city  of  a  million  is  working  for  a 
2,000,000  city.  Manifestly  the  principal  way  to  get 
that  population  is  to  secure  industries  which  shall 
attract  great  bodies  of  workers. 

“If  such  industries  are  secured,  they  will  have  to 
come  largely  from  smaller  cities  and  country  towns. 
The  workers  will  move  to  a  more  expensive  center  of 
living,  where  rents,  provisions,  and  supplies  cost  more 
money.  It  will  become  necessary  to  pay  those  work¬ 
ers  higher  wages.  This  will  mean  higher-cost  goods. 

The  only  people  who  will  gain  will  be  the  owners 
of  real  estate  and  retail  business  in  these  centres. 
Their  greater  prosperity  will  be  offset  by  a  decline  in 
real  estate  and  business  in  towns  from  whence  these 
industries  are  drawn.  There  is  too  much  population 
already  in  congested  centres. 

“The  country  would  be  in  better  shape  if,  for  the 
next  generation,  the  population  of  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  all  the  other  big  cities  could  remain  where 
it  is  and  give  the  small  cities  and  country  towns  a 
chance  to  develop.  Drawing  population  to  a  con¬ 
gested  centre  means  uneconomical  and  unnatural 
ways  of  living  and  producing. 

“It  adds  to  the  distribution  costs  of  the  whole 
country  and  withdraws  great  masses  of  people  from 
the  ranks  of  food  producers.  It  lures  people  into 
conditions  where  they  are  .sure  to  be  discontented.” 


But  at  any  rate,  to  care  for  the  millions  already 
gathered  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  there 
must  be  a  rebuilding  on  a  better  plan,  in  better  but 
economical  fashion,  of  the  crowded  sections,  the 
slums,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  small  individual  owner  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  this  line  and  it  becomes  essentially  a 
public  question. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  remove  com¬ 
pletely  certain  blocks  of  edifices  that  have  passed 
their  age  of  usefulness  and  erect  thereon  what  may 
be  called  model  tenements,  although  we  realize  that 
this  phrase  does  not  appeal  to  the  folks  who  are 
expected  to  live  in  them.  But,  set  aside  questions 
of  phraseology.  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  blocks  that 
now  house  a  few  hundred  people  in  poor  surround¬ 
ings  could  be  made  to  accommodate  nearly  as  many 
thousands  in  comfortable  quarters,  provided  a  broad 
plan  of  development  were  instituted. 

Such  a  proposition  might  well  receive  the  financial 
support  of  the  authorities,  for  by  avoiding  a  spread¬ 
ing  out  of  the  cities,  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
saved  by  the  lack  of  necessity  for  long  lines  of 
new  streets,  new  sewers,  new  water  pipes  and  other 
public  improvements  out  beyond  present  boundaries. 
In  other  words,  now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  long  distance  transportation  cannot  be  afforded 
at  a  nominal  price,  is  it  not  up  to  the  folks  in  our 
cities  to  make  the  best  of  the  area  that  is  at  their 
disposal  ? 

This  is  something  of  more  than  indirect  interest  to 
the  coal  trade,  for  many  a  dealer  has  seen  his  trade 
drift  away  from  him  and  if  the  present  tendency  con¬ 
tinues  others  will  go  through  the  same  experience,  the 
fashionable  residential  neighborhood  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  shabby  and  eventually  old  time  resi¬ 
dences,  are  replaced  by  nondescript  structures  such 
as  garages,  warehouses  and  such  non-coal-consuming 
enterprises.  For  it  seems  that  prior  to  the  erection 
of  factories  which  restore  the  balance  of  coal-con¬ 
suming  possibilities,  so  to  speak,  run-down  sections 
pass  through  a  period  when  there  is  practically  no¬ 
thing  doing,  and  the  retail  dealer  located  therein  has 
to  close  up  business  entirely  or  transfer  his  place  of 
business  to  a  more  promising  centre. 


‘The  Toll  of  the  Middleman.” 

Under  the  above  heading  the  National  Catholi 
War  Council  publishes  in  the  daily  papers  a  larg 
advertisement  in  regard  to  reducing  the  cost  of  liv 
ing  It  .includes  the  two  following  paragraphs  • 
“More  important  and  more  effective  than"  an- 
government  regulation  of  prices  would  be  the  estab 
lishment  of  co-operative  stores.  The  enormous  tol 
taken  from  industry  by  the  various  classes  of  mid 
dlemen  is  now  fully  realized.  The  astonishing  dif 
ference  between  the  price  received  by  the  produce: 
and  that  paid  by  the  consumer  has  become  a  scanda 
to  our  industrial  system. 

The  obvious  and  direct  means  of  reducing  thi; 
discrepancy  and  abolishing  unnecessary  middlemer 
is  the  operation  of  retail  and  wholesale  mercantih 
concerns  under  the  ownership  and  management  o 
the  consumers.” 


While  this  does  not  apply  to  the  coal  trade,  it  is 
illustrative  of  the  public  sentiment  with  regard  to 
middlemen  at  the  present  time,  and  indicates  that 
those  who  occupy  such  a  position,  however  useful 
and  necessary  in  certain  lines  of  business,  must 
watch  their  step  as  the  saying  is. 


PRICE  STABILIZATION  NEAR. 


Bank  of  Commerce  Believes  New  Level  Will 
Be  Maintained  Indefinitely. 

Due  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  factors 
which  resulted  in  the  present  high  prices,  stabili¬ 
zation  of  prices  at  new  levels  is  approaching,  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York  in  its  monthly  review  of  the 
business  situation. 

“It  is  the  conviction  of  the  business  world  that 
high,  or  at  least  rising  prices,  are  evidences  of  a 
satisfactory  situation,”  says  the  article  in  question. 
“This  conviction  has  a  basis  in  fact,  in  that  high  or 
rising  prices  stimulate  increased  productive  and  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  _  Our  high  prices  are  unquestionably 
the  product  of  a  world-wide  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  increase  of  consumption,  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  of  those  goods  necessary  to  a  peace-time  life ; 
of  an  increase  in  the  circulating  medium  and  an 
expansion  of  credit  which  the  conflict  through  which 
the  world  has  just  passed  rendered  inevitable;  and 
of  the  increased  margins  of  profit  deemed  necessary 
to  meet  the  risks  involved  in  a  period  of  rising 
prices. 

“The  era  of  extravagance  which  has  followed  the 
restrictions  of  war  has  also  been  a  factor  in  raising 
prices.  When  the  buying  public  seems  not  only  will¬ 
ing  but  anxious  to  purchase,  regardless  of  cost, 
prices  respond  as  a  result  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
shortage  of  stocks  when  measured  by  demand. 

“Even  though  actual  hostilities  are  now  ten  months 
behind  us,  the  causes  which  have  resulted  in  present 
prices  are  largely  operative  and  it  seems  likely  that 
stabilization  at  a  new  price  level  is  approaching. 

Further  Industrial  Expansion  Likely. 

“In  periods  of  rapidly  rising  prices,  the  commercial 
and  financial  activity  resulting  is  likely  to  increase 
out  of  proportionate  the  growth  in  productive  activ¬ 
ity  on  which  it  must  ultimately  be  based.  Although 
the  actual  physical  adjustment  of  American  produc¬ 
tion  to  post-war  demands  has  been  more  rapid  than 
the  most  optimistic  could  have  hoped,  production 
has  not  yet  expanded  to  what  must  be  its  normal 
post-war  level. 

“Prosperity  has  but  one  possible  basis.  That  basis 
is  production.  Volume  of  business  in  tons  and 
dozens  and  bales  is  its  true  measure.  There  is  now 
no  fundamental  reason  to  deter  production  and  not 
until  it  has  increased  to  its  new  peace-time  propor¬ 
tions  can  we  rest  in  the  assurance  that,  as  far  as  its 
effects  on  our  economic  life  are  concerned,  the  war 
has  passed  into  history.  To  this  end,  every  man 
and  woman  industrially  or  commercially  employed 
must  produce  to  capacity. 

“Not  only  is  production  essential,  but  capital  must 
be  accumulated  at  a  rate  rapid  enough  to  offset  the 
destruction  which  took  place  during  five  years.  The 
consuming  public  must  recognize  that  it  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  the  scale  of  expenditure  which  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  reaction  from  the  self-denial  of  war,  but 
that  thrift  for  personal  benefit  is  as  essential  as 
thrift  for  one’s  country.  When  every  individual 
capable  of  gainful  employment  is  producing  to  capac¬ 
ity  and  spending  conservatively,  our  economic  adjust¬ 
ment  will  be  complete.” 

Saward-’s  Annual  is  now  ready.  Price  $2. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


Broken  . . 

Egg  . 

Stove  .... 
Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat 

Rice  . 

Barley  . . . 


White  Ash. 
_ » _ 


Mines. 

$5.95-6.45* 

6.35-7.10* 

6.60-7.35* 

6.70-7.20* 

5.30 

3.25- 3.40f 

2.25- 2.75t 
1.50-2.25f 


F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Lower  Ports. 

$7.80-8.30* 

8.20-8.95* 

8.45-9.20* 

8.55-9.05* 

7.05 

5.00-5.15f 
4.00-4. 50t 
3.25-4.00f 


Red  Ash 

- - - * _ _ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

$6.15-6.45*  $8.00-8.30* 

6.55-7.10*  8.40-8.95* 

6.80- 7.35*  8.65-9.20* 

6.80- 7.20*  8.65-9.05* 

5.40  7.05 


Lykens  Valley. 

f - A - - - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Mines.  Lower  Ports. 


$6.40 

$8.25 

6.80 

8.65 

7.20 

9.05 

7.20 

9.05 

5.65 

7.40 

quvia  .ui  a  i c|ji esenr  company  circular.  While  snmi 
of  Independent  coal,  they  do  not  involve  enough  tonnage  to  make 
(Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 
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Depression  in  Nova  Scotia  Coal  Industry. 

Temporary  Loss  of  Montreal  Market,  Together  with  Labor  Shortage  and  High  Producing 
Costs,  Has  Cut  Production  Nearly  in  Half  Compared  with  Six  Years  Ago. 


‘Glace  Bay,  N.  S..  Sept.  3.— The  output  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal  mines  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
approximated  2,450,000  tons,  or  about  150,000  tons 
less  than  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  production  for  1919  will  not  reach 
5.000.000  tons,  which  will  be  the  lowest  production 
recorded  in  Nova  Scotia  for  twenty  years,  and  com¬ 
pares  with  the  record  production  of  7,448,000  gross 
tons  in  1913. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Co.  has  suffered  the  largest 
decline,  chiefly  owing  to  its  present  exclusion  from 
the  Montreal  market  by  reason  of  shipping  shortage. 
This  company  built  up  the  Montreal  trade  by  provid¬ 
ing  large  coal  freighters,  specially  built  to  minimize 
the  time  occupied-  in  loading  and  discharging,  and 
secured  these  vessels  at  a  cheap  rate  on  long-term 
charters,  some  of  them  as  long  as  a  twenty-year 
period. 

Owing  to  the  large  hold-capacity  of  these  vessels 
and  their  general  suitability  for  transports  they  were 
almost  all  requisitioned  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  any  of  them  have  been 
released.  Through  the  absence  of  these  vessels  on 
requisition  practically  no  Cape  Breton  coal  has 
reached  the  Montreal  market  since  1915,  and  the 
result  on  the  local  trade  is  seen  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Dominion  Coal  Co.’s  output  for  last  June  to  a 
little  over  220,000  tons,  which  compares  with  450,000 
Ions  in  corresponding  months  before  the  war. 

Through  the  lack  of  the  Montreal  market  the 
Nova  Scotia  local  market  is  overstocked,  and  the 
smaller  companies  have  suffered  thereby,  so  that 
practically  all  the  mining  companies  show  a  decrease 
in  production,  with  the  exception  of  the  Acadia  Coal 
Co.  at  Stellarton. 

Ten  Thousand  Ton  Order  from  Sweden. 

During  the  past  few  days  a  cargo  of  some  3.000 
-.tons  of  coal  has  been  sent  from  Sydney,  N.  S.,  to 
Sweden  by  a  Swedish  vessel,  and  a  total  order  of 
10,000  tons  is  understood  to  have  been  secured  by  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.  to  be  forwarded  to  Sweden  in 
substitution  for  English  coal  now  unobtainable.  This 
is  a  curious  reversal  of  trade  conditions,  as  it  is  some 
twenty  years  ago  that  the  Dominion  Coal  Co. 
endeavored  to  secure  an  export  market  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  but  was  unable  to  compete  with  British  coal 
in  that  market. 

Not  only  is  the  Montreal  market  temporarily  in- 
.accessible  to  Nova  Scotia  coal  by  reason  of  increased 
freights  and  shortage  of  shipping,  but  the  cost  of 
production  has  increased  from  200  to  300  per  cent. 
This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  increased  wages  and 
increased  costs  of  material,  but  more  largely  to  de¬ 
creased  production  arising  from  an  unbalancing  of 
the  working  organizations  by  enlistments  during  the 
war,  and  by  the  inefficient  composition  of  the  present 
organizations,  which  are  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
producers  and  a  surplus  of  non-producers.  It  is  very 
probable  that  it  will  be  many  months,  and  perhaps 
years,  before  the  organizations  become  as  efficient  as 
they  were  previous  to  the  war. 

Miners  Want  Preferential  Treatment. 

The  demand  for  preferential  treatment,  regardless 
of  probable  injury  to  other  and  not  less  deserving 
classes  of  the  population,  which  is  being  so  in¬ 
sistently  made  by  the  miners  in  Great  Britain,  and 
which  is  announced  as  the  policy  of  the  miners  and 
railway  workers  in  the  United  Stales,  is  much  in 
evidence  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Early  in  the  year  the  miners  secured  an  eight-hour 
day  in  place  of  a  previous  nine-hour  day,  and  they 
now  are  asking  for  a  five-day  week,  with  the  ultimate 
intention  of  securing  a  six-hour  day.  The  result  of 
the  eight-hour  day  has  been  a  reduction  in  produc¬ 
tion.  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case. 

The  system  of  work  in  Nova  Scotia — with  some 
exceptions  in  prosperous  times — has  been  a  singleturn 
system ;  that  is,  only  one  shift  has  been  worked 
during  the  24  hours.  The  miners  have  always 
strenuously  objected  to  the  double-shift  system,  but 


it  must  be  soon  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  work¬ 
ing  of  six  hours  out  of  each  24  hours  for  only  five 
days  in  the  week  will  mean  a  production  of  such 
insignificance  in  relation  to  the  capital  invested  as 
will  place  upon  the  cost  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  such  an 
incubus  as  to  permanently  put  it  outside  all  markets 
open  to  coal  mined  under  ordinary  arrangements. 

Vast  Extent  of  Undersea  Workings. 

A  feature  that  further  complicates  the  position  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  operators  is  that  about  70  per  cent— 
and  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  over  80  per  cent— 
of  the  coal  mined  comes  from  undersea  workings. 

If  economic  conditions  will  permit  of  its  completest 
exploitation  the  undersea  coal  field  off  the  shores  of 
Cape  Breton  should  become  the  most  important 
undersea  coal  mining  development  in  the  world. 

Already  workings  are  out  two  and  a  quarter  miles 
to  sea,  and  projections  contemplate  workings  at  any 
distance  up  to,  say,  seven  miles  from  shore.  This  is 
not  an  over-optimistic  statement,  as  in  England  coal 
is  being  mined  four  miles  out  to  sea,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  insuperable  difficulties  in  proceeding 
further  to  sea. 

The  only  conditions  under  which  this  contemplated 
development  can  take  place  are  continuous  operation 
and  intensive  production,  with  minimum  interrup¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  probable  consequence  of  coal  extraction 
at  long  distances  from  shore,  or  in  other  words, 
from  the  point  of  entrance  of  power  and  air  to  the 
mine,  and  under  heavy  strata  pressure  and  perhaps 
high  temperatures,  that  short  hours  of  work  will  be 
advisable,  and  that  for  these  reasons  a  multiple-shift 
system  will  have  to  be  adopted. 

If,  therefore,  the  miners  of  Nova  Scotia  should 
insist  on  such  short  hours  of  work  as  30  hours  per 
week  they  will  have  to  accept  the  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  multiple-shift  system,  and  they  must 
also  be  prepared  to  see  the  market  for  the  produce  of 
their  labor  restricted  by  the  competition  of  coal- 
producing  centers  where,  by  reason  of  more  favor¬ 
able  physical  conditions  and  a  clearer  vision  on  the 
part  of  the  miners’  leaders,  the  costs  of  coal  produc¬ 
tion  are  not  so  hampered. 

Government  Owns  Coal  Deposits. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note,  in  view  of  the 
decision  of  the  British  Government  to  acquire  the 
coal  seams  for  the  State,  that  this  part  of  the  miners’ 
demand  for  nationalization  has  been  realized  in  Nova 
Scotia  since  1857,  when  the  Provincial  Government 
became  the  sole  owner  of  the  minerals  of  Nova 
Scotia,  including  the  coal  seams.  One  result  of  this 
has  been  that  the  Province  has  benefited  by  the 
royalties  paid  by  the  coal  operators,  and  at'  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  decline  in  production,  the 
Province  is  embarrassed  by  the  decline  in  the  royalty 
revenue,  which  has  fallen  by  $300,000  annually,  and 
is  necessitating  the  imposition  of  new  taxation  within 
the  Province  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

It  is  also  some  commentary  on  the  statement  of 
British  mining  officials  in  regard  to  the  coal  holdings 
of  large  land  owners  in  Britain  to  know  that  the 
money  which  has  so  far  been  made  in  connection 
with  coal  mining  in  Nova  Scotia  has  been  made  out 
of  dealings  in  coal  mining  rights,  and  not  through 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  mining  and  selling 
coal. 

The  only  financial  stability  that  has  attached  to 
coal  mining  in  Nova  Scotia  has  been  attained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  large  consolidations  of  capital 
and  the  consolidation  of  coal  leases,  which  have 
enabled  mining  to  be  undertaken  on  a  comprehensive 
scale.  Independent  operation  of  coal  mines  has 
proved  a  lamentable  financial  failure.  Some  of  the 
smaller  companies  are  now,  and  have  been  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  and  the  only  future  hope  of  the 
industry  lies  in  still  further  consolidation  of  areas 
and  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  and  interfering 
interests. 

Nova  Scotia  pre-eminently  has  to  thank  private 


capital  for  its  present  mineral  development,  and  in 
few  places  has  the  reward  been  so  small  and  so  in¬ 
commensurate  to  the  energy  expended.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  under  a  system  of  State  control,  such  as 
is  now  advocated  in  England  by  amateur  economists 
who  have  never  been  down  a  coal  mine,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  would  have  been  pitiably  meagre. 

The  British  Cabinet  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
ability  to  distinguish  between  the  principles  involved 
in  the  decision  to  acquire  the  coal  deposits  in  Britain 
for  the  State,  but  not  to  interfere  in  the  private 
operation  of  the  industry,  except  by  bringing  about  a 
certain  unification  of  control  in  the  physical  opera¬ 
tion  of  coal  fields. 

The  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  is  now  facing  the 
same  problem,  inasmuch  as  the  leases  of  undersea 
coal  granted  have  developed  into  such  an  inextricable 
tangle  of  conflicting  interests  as  to  threaten  the 
accessibility  of  the  coal  under  the  sea ;  and  it  has 
become  necessary  for  the  Province  to  re-assume,  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  correction,  the  degree  of 
control  over  the  mining  operations  in  the  leased 
undersea  areas  which  will  enable  the  Province  to  say 
which  operator  shall  mine  the  coal  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  economical  operation  and  preservation  of  the 
coal  lying  further  to  sea,  irrespective  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  leases. 

The  Province  proposes  to  pay  proper  compensation 
for  any  impairment  of  the  interests  of  the  lessees, 
but  it  is  determined  to  see  that  the  undersea  coal  is 
mined  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Province. 


NEW  YORK  PIER  TONNAGES. 


Coal  Movement  Through  Harbor  in  August 
Largest  for  Year  to  Date. 

August  established  a  new  high  monthly 
record  for  1919  in  the  movement  of  coal 
through  the  New  York  harbor  loading 
ports.  This  was  true  of  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  giving  the  number  of  cars  dumped 
each  month  this  year,  as  reported  by  the 
Railroad  Administration : 

z - 1919 - \ 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


January . 24*628  24420 

February  . 14,727  22,885 

March  .  6,022  11,076 

April  . 20,085  21,752 

May  . 26,682  24,449 

June  . 23,800  23,738 

July  . 25,443  24,163 

August  . 26,812  25,699 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  movement  last 
month  was  well  ahead  of  the  July  total,  and 
exceeded  by  a  smaller  margin  the  business 
for  May,  the  second  largest  month  for  the 
year  to  date. 

The  following  figures  show  how  the  tom 
nage  handled  through  New  York  harbor  in 
August  compares  with  the  same  month  last 
vear : 

Aug.,  1918  Aug.  1919 
Cars  Cars 

Anthracite  . 32,417  26,812 

Bituminous  . 30,167  25,699 


Charles  G.  Winslow,  the  American  consul  at 
Auckland,  reports  that  several  shipments  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  have  recently  arrived  in  New  Zealand, 
which  is  being  used  on  the  railroads,  as  well  as  for 
domestic  purposes  and  in  freezing  works.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  states,  arranged  the  importation  of  this 
coal  in  order  to  relieve  the  acute  shortage  because 
of  labor  scarcity  at  the  local  mines  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sufficient  shipments  from  Australia, 
where  there  is  also  a  coal  shortage.  The  annual  re¬ 
quirements  of  New  Zealand  are  upwards  of  12,000,000 
tons. 
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MINING  MEN  TO  MEET 


Convention  of  American  Congress  Expected 
to  Draw  Large  Attendance 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  4. — With  the  mining  industry 
of  the  Nation  facing  economic  problems  never  before 
known  to  exist,  the  calling  of  a  national  convention 
by  the  American  Mining  Congress  in  this  city  during 
the  week  of  Nevember  17  assumed  an  importance 
recognized  by  the  business  organizations  of  St.  Louis 
which  have  assumed  the  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
vention  upon  an  elaborate  scale.  Production,  the 
greatest  problem  facing  coal  and  metal  men,  is  now 
far  below  normal. 

Producers,  facing  slowly  recuperating  labor  ranks 
and  demands  for  higher  wage  scales,  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  advancing  freight  rates,  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  national  deflation  of  currency,  with  threat¬ 
ened  efforts  to  nationalize  the  basic  industries,  with 
the  alternative  of  disorganized  transportation  lines 
and  with  the  one  ultimate  eventuality  of  a  cotnplete 
reorganization  of  American  business,  both  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  along  financial  lines. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  is  known  in 
Washington  as  the  “fighting  organization  Sf  the  min¬ 
ing  industry,’’  and  during  the  past  20  years  it  has 
held  some  of  the  most  notable  conventions  ever  held 
in  the  West.  Its  activities  have  been  along  the  lines 
of  concrete  discussions  of  vitally  important  issues, 
the  organization  of  movements  for  the  betterment 
of  conditions  and  production  in  the  mines,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Congress  of  the  expressions  of  mining 
men  upon  all  public  issues  and  through  its  various 
States  bodies,  it  has  often  participated  in  State  mat¬ 
ters  where  mining  was  interested. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  operators  of  the 
country  are  members  and  the  recent  success  scored 
by  the  British  laborites,  who  demanded  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  coal,  has  brought  the  Mining  Congress  into 
active  participation  in  a  study  of  the  American  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  convention  will  devote  considerable  time  to 
a  study  of  the  development  of  the  by-products  of 
minerals  and  coal  and  oil;  the  question  of  tariff 
protection  for  the  products  of  the  mines ;  the  further 
development  of  war  material  under  government  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  question  of  asking  Congress  to  pass 
more  satisfactory  land  and  mineral  laws  through 
which  reasonable  conservation  can  be  assured  with¬ 
out  preventing  necessary  development  of  mining 
properties. 


Death  of  E.  B.  Thomas. 

Eben  Briggs  Thomas,  who  was  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  associated  coal  com¬ 
panies  for  a  period  of  nearly  IS  years,  died  at  his 
home  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  about  77  years  of  age  and  had 
seen  much  of  the  hard  working  side  of  railroad  life. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  identified  with  iron  and 
steel  interests  in  Cleveland,  going  into  the  railroad 
business  at  the  time  the  panic  of  1873  was  seriously 
crippling  industrial  affairs.  He  grew  up  with  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Rail¬ 
way  (the  old  Bee  Line,  so  called),  becoming  general 
manager  thereof  in  the  early  ’80s  and  leaving  that 
position  to  become  second  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville,  then 
rounding  out  into  quite  a  system,  which  subsequently 
formed  the  main  portion  of  the  Southern  Railway 
upon  reorganization  after  receivership. 

from  1888  until  the  end  of  1902  he  was  identified 
with  the  Erie  in  executive  positions,  as  vice-president, 
president  and  chairman,  carrying  a  heavy  burden  in 
conducting  and  developing  that  line  during  the  period 
of  possibly  its  greatest  adversity.  When  the  Under¬ 
wood  administration  had  become  well  installed  he 
was  selected  by  the  Morgan  interests  to  take  charge 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  interests,  the  stock  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  old-time  owners  of  that  property  having 
been  gathered  in  by  transportation  and  banking  in¬ 
terests,  and  he  continued  as  president  of  that  com¬ 
pany  until  February,  1917,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
E.  E.  Loomis;  retiring  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
board  of  directors  with  nominal  duties. 


L  nder  the  heading,  “Permissible  Explosives,”  the 
editor  of  the  W est  Virginia  Mining  Record  says : 

1  he  dead  secret  and  close  guarded  word  that  labor 
at  from  $5  to  $15  a  day,  and  the  $2.26-per-bushel- 
farmers  are  not  contributing  much  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  revenues  has,  we  hear,  reached  Washington.” 
He  writes,  further,  in  the  same  column:  “Little  is 
heard  these  days  but  decreased  hours,  increased  pay 
and,  of  course,  decreased  work  during  the  hours 
which  men  are  willing  to  work.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  backs  these  uneconomic  and  dishonest  proposi- 


COKE  PRICES  FIRM. 


tions. 


L.  R.  Johnson,  representative  of  the  R.  R.  Bun- 
nell.  Coal  Co.,  which  has  offices  in  Boston  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Johnstown  and  Portage,  Pa.,  was 
in  Johnstown  this  week  looking  over  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Johnson  is  connected  with  the  Spring- 
field  office  of  the  company. 


IT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn’t  be  done, 
But  he  with  a  chuckle,  replied 
J  hat  'maybe  it  couldn’t,”  but  he  would  be 
one 

Who  wouldn’t  say  so  till  he  tried. 

So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  the  trace  of  a 
grin 

On  his  face.  If  he  worried  he  hid  it. 

He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 
That  couldn’t  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

Somebody  scoffed:  “Oh,  you’ll  never  do 
that, 

At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it.” 

But  he  took  off  his  coat  and  he  took  off  his 
hat 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he’d  begun  it. 
With  a  lift  of  his  chin,  and  a  bit  of  a  grin, 
And  no  thought  in  his  mind  that  he’d 
quit  it, 

He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 
That  couldn’t  be  done— and  he  did  it. 

T  here  are  thousands  to  tell  you  it  cannot 
be  done; 

^  There  are  thousands  to  prophesy  failure ; 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you, 
one  by  one, 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you ; 

But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

1  hen  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it; 

Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 
That  “cannot  be  done”— and  you’ll  do  it. 


WE  DID  IT! 

“What’s  the  Matter,  Hines?” 

We  mention  as  a  matter  of  news  Mr.  Hines’ 
advocacy  of  coal  price  control.  Surely  this 
man,  so  unfamiliar  as  he  is  with  coal  trade 
conditions,  has  much  to  sav  with  reference  to 
regulation  of  someone  else’s  affairs,  rather  too 
much,  it  might  be  said.  As  in  the  case  of 
some  sharp  bargainers,  he  has  nursed  a  griev¬ 
ance  since  he  was  unable  to  browbeat  the  coal 
operators  into  accepting  a  low  figure  for  the 
tonnage  he  wanted,  and  we  suppose  he  may 
be  expected  to  vent  his  spleen  before  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  or  anyone  else  who  will  listen 
to  him.  While  in  the  field  of  investigation, 
would  the  gentleman  court  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  work  of  his  department  in  making  an 
urgent  (?)  effort  to  furnish  cars  to  the  &coal 
mines  ?  (Jive  us  the  cars  and  we  11  give  you 
the  coal”  has  been  the  appeal  of  the  coal 
opeiators.  Has  the  Railroad  Administration 
taken  care  of  its  side  of  the  proposition? 
Would  an  investigation  be  welcomed  bv  Mr. 
Hines  ? 


Connellsville  Brings  $4.75— $5.00  for  Furnace 
and  $5.50 — $6.25  for  Foundry. 

Coke  prices  displayed  continued  strength  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Connellsville  regioq,,  last  week, 
amounting  to  242,000  tons,  was  a  small  gain  over 
the  preceding  week.  Of  market  conditions  the 
Connellsville  Courier  says: 

“The  coke  market  is  a  trifle  stronger  than  a 
week  ago  as  to  both  furnace  and  foundry  grades. 
V  hile  the  minimum  open  quotation  on  spot  or 
prompt  furnace  coke  has  been  $4.75  for  about  a 
fortnight,  there  were  occasional  sales  up  to  last 
Thursday  at  $4.50,  there  being  other  sales  during 
the  period  at  higher  prices. 

“The  last  sale  at  $4.50  appears  to  have  been  made 
hursday  of  last  week.  Thereafter,  the  market 
was  firm  at  $4.75  as  minimum  and  the  usual  quo¬ 
tation  has  been  $5. 

“In  foundry  coke  there  has  been  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  as  has  obtained  in  furnace  coke,  with  the 
additional  influence  of  box  cars  having  become 
still  scarcer,  and  as  some  consumers  still  insist 
upon  box  car  shipments  the  market  on  a  general 
average  is  higher.  A  week  ago  the  foundry  coke 
market  was  quotable  at  $5.50  to  $6.25  and  that 
range  still  represents  the  market,  generally 
speaking. 

“When  it  comes  to  box  cars,  however,  coke 
even  of  indifferent  quality  could  hardly  be  bought 
at  under  $6  for  box  car  shipment,  and  brands  at 
all  special  could  command  $6.25. 

Nationalization  of  Coal  iVXincs. 

Followmg  the  English  miners,  it  is  reported  that 
the  American  miners  contemplate  agitation  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  of  this  country. 
The  proposal  is  for  the  government  to  buy  the  mines 
anltUrn  t]?em  over  to  the  men  for  operation 
This  is_  the  application  of  the  Plumb  railroad  plan 
to  the  mines,  the  government— that  is,  the  people- 
furnishing  the  money  through  general  taxation  and 
e  miners  operating  them,  presumably  dividing  the 
profits  with  the  government  but  permitting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  all  the  losses  and  make  up  for  same 
by  taxing  the  people. 

The  same  fundamental  objection  lies  against  this 
program  that  lies  against  the  Plumb  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  and  brotherhood  operation  of  the 
railroads— the  people  furnish  the  money,  and  can 
furnish  it  only  by  taxation  or  loaning  it  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  unions  operating  and  dividing  the  profits 
but  avoiding  the  losses. 

Perhaps  the  unions  argue  there  will  never  be  real 
losses,  for  all  apparent  losses  arising  from  operation 
will  immediately  be  made  up  by  general  taxation.  So 
the  people  will  be  obliged  to  make  up  any  loss  the 
operators  might  create  by  increase  of  wages. 

By  this  method  of  financing  and  operating,  the 
railroads  and  the  mines,  will  speedily  be  mere  play¬ 
things  of  the  unions,  the  public  will  pay  the  freight 
and  the  country  will  be  headed  for  bankruptcy.  This 
“nationalism”  program  will  be  disastrous  from  the 
beginning. — New  York  Herald. 


FOR  SALE 


A  going  mining  property,  fully  electrically 
equipped.  About  500  acres  on  C.  &  O.  Rail¬ 
road.  Bargain  for  immediate  sale.  Address 
"C.  &  Q.”  care  of  Saward's  Journal. 

Mine  in  Hazard,  Kentucky  District,  pro¬ 
ducing  about  three  to  four  cars  per  day, 
A o.  4  Seam  Goal  with  plenty  of  acreage  for 
increased  development  and  production 
Twenty  houses,  store  with  stock  of  goods 
and  complete  equipment.  7  his  property  has 
consistently  made  money  and  is  a  bargain 
at  the  price  asked,  which  is  $45,000.  Please 
do  not  reply  unless  you  are  in  position  to  do 
business^  if  the  property  is  as  represented. 
Address  Hazard  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

.  John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  Clark  coal  interests,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Baltimore. 

C.  H.  Tarelton,  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  Atlantic  Gity. 

Due  td  the  light  loading  last  week,  diversion  of 
eastern  coal  loads  was  abandoned  on  the  F.  M.  &  P. 
and  Conncllsville  routes. 

Curtis  Bay  was  embargoed  last  week  because  of 
the  shortage  of  boats  at  that  port.  The  embargo  is 
still  in  effect  at  this  writing. 

John  M.  Wolfe,  general  manager  of  the  operations 
of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  returned  from 
a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  has  issued  a  statement  showing  that  the 
B.  &  O.  railroad,  as  a  system,  was  short  of  cars  for 
the  week  ending  August  16. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  district  17,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Charleston,  have  called  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  that  city  on  September  30.  It  is  understood 
that  the  miners  will  ask  for  more  money  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  shorter  day. 

Prof.  Robert  Z.  Virgin,  of  the  extension  depart¬ 
ment,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  was 
here  last  week  arranging  to  start  his  work  in  the 
Fairmont  field  during  the  third  week  of  September. 
Mr.  Virgin  recently  visited  his  old  home  in  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 

No  coal  was  produced  on  Monday  because  of  the 
general  observance  of  Labor  Day.  Celebrations  were 
held  at  Monongah,  Grant  Town,  Elkins,  Farmington 
and  Junior.  United  Mine  Workers’  officials  spoke. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  was  invited  to  deliver 
addresses  in  Marion  county  that  day,  but  he  was 
unable  to  be  here  because  of  a  previous  speaking  en¬ 
gagement  in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  less  than  two  months  have  expired  since 
the  bin  that  stood  on  the  same  spot  was  burned  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  last  week  had  completed  its 
new  coaling  station  at  Mine  38,  at  Barnestown,  W. 
Va.,  familiarly  known  as  the  West  Fairmont  Shaft 
mine.  When  the  entire  bin  is  completed  it  will  cost 
$32,500.  From  12  to  18  B.  &  O.  engines  on  the 
Wheeling  Division  are  fueled  there  daily. 

Aline  No.  30  of  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  at 
Beechwood,  W.  Va.,  was  sold  last  week  to  Connells- 
ville,  Pa.,  operators  headed  by  John  J.  Buttermore 
and  George  S.  Connell.  A  tipple,  full  mine  equip¬ 
ment  and  25  houses  in  the  town  are  included  in  the 
purchase.  The  Consolidation  desired  to  dispose  of 
its  because  it  had  no  operations  nearby  and  the  pur¬ 
chasers  had.  The  new  owners  will  conduct  the 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Beechwood  Mining 
Co. 


NEWS  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  Morrison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  this  city  has 
asked  the  detective  department  to  investigate  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  $1,300  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  from 
its  safe  in  the  headquarters,  210  Union  Trust  Build¬ 
ing,  some  time  last  month. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  are  jubilant  over  a 
great  parade  held  on  Labor  Day  in  Frostburg.  This 
territory  until  some  months  ago  was  not  strongly 
unionized,  but  this  year  the  strength  was  shown  by 
a  parade  of  units  from  nine  mining  centers  of  West¬ 
ern  Maryland. 

The  Government  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  asked  the  city  authorities  for  figures  as  to  the 
present  sales  prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  of  both 
domestic  and  industrial  coals.  Such  figures  from 
sources  not  over  familiar  with  trade  conditions  are 
not  likely  to  prove  any  too  trustworthy. 

The  export  coal  movement  from  Baltimore  broke 
all  monthly  records  from  the  port,  with  the  single 
exception  of  June,  1915,  when  a  total  of  305,917  tons 
was  loaded  fowforeign  account.  Last  month  the 
semi-official  figures  show  a  loading  here  of  275,177 
tons  of  export  coal,  of  which  247,894  tons  was  cargo 
fuel  and  the  balance  bunker  coal  for  the  carriers  in 
question. 


Johnstown  Companies  Merger. 

A  merger  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  the  Shade 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  the  Diamond  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Cambria  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  into  the  Imperial 
Coal  Corporation,  of  Johnstown,  has  been  approved 
by  Governor  Sproul.  The  new  corporation  is  capi¬ 
talized  at  $440,000,  and  the  directorate  is  President 
Charles  A.  Owen,  of  Atlantic  City;  vice-president, 
James  P.  Thomas,  of  Johnstown;  secretary,  Frank 
D.  Baker,  of  Johnstown;  treasurer,  Philip  E. 
Thomas,  of  Philadelphia;  assistant  treasurer,  E.  H. 
Zimmerman,  of  New  York;  and  H.  A.  Ling,  of 
Philadelphia.  James  M.  Cook,  of  Johnstown,  who 
has  been  general  superintendent  of  the  cotnpanies 
involved  in  the  merger  will  continue  in  the  same 
capacity  under  the  new  corporation. 

The  corporation  will  have  its  main  offices  at  Johns¬ 
town,  but  the  president  will  maintain  an  office  in  the 
Whitehall  Building,  New  York,  and  the  treasurer’s 
office  will  be  in  the  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Three  of  the  companies  merged  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  coal  companies,  the  Shade  Creek  Coal  Company 
having  its  operations  at  Miller  Run,  Somerset 
County,  the  Cambria  Smokeless  at  Coalpoit,  Clear¬ 
field  County,  and  the  Diamond  Smokeless  at  Charles, 
Indiana  County.  The  Imperial  Coal  Company  was  a 
selling  corporation. 

The  mining  operations  of  the  new  concern  have 
been  opened  within  recent  years,  and  are  modernly 
equipped  in  all  respects,  including  electric  haulage 
motors  and  mining  machines.  The  combined  com¬ 
panies  employ  500  miners,  and  the  output  capacity 
is  600,000  tons  a  year. 

While  the  corporation  is  capitalized  at  $440,000, 
the  market  value  of  the  merged  properties  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $1,500,000. 


Illinois  Strike  About  Over. 

The  coal  miners’  strike  in  Illinois,  which  was  in¬ 
stigated  by  the  radical  element  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  defiance  of  their  National  and  State 
officials,  is  apparently  on  its  last  legs.  Owing  to 
the  refusal  of  some  of  the  insurgents  to  return  to 
work  not  later  than  August  30,  the  charters  of  24 
locals  were  revoked,  including  nine  in  the  Belleville 
district  and  six  in  the  Peoria  district. 

As  there  are  about  300  locals  in  the  State,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  “rebellion’’  did  not  become  very 
widespread.  Practically  normal  conditions  are  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Springfield  district,  where  there 
were  a  number  of  local  strikes  last  week. 

Several  hundred  strikers  from  the  Belleville  dis¬ 
trict  started  on  a  march  to  the  Perry  County  field 
early  this  week,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  mine 
workers  in  the  latter  district  to  join  their  ranks,  but 
the  movement  was  not  successful. 

President  Farrington,  of  the  Illinois  miners,  says 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  weed  out  the  leaders  and 
agitators  of  the  rebellion  where  they  are  not  touched 
by  the  charter  revocations.  He  added  that  the  locals 
that  were  expelled  will  be  reorganized  with  the  radi¬ 
cal  element  excluded. 


In  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  coal  mining  men  of  Pennsylvania,  seven  first- 
aid  teams,  representing  operations  of  the  Inland  Coal 
Co.  competed  in  their  annual  meet  at  Ebensburg, 
Monday.  First  honors  went  to  Team  No.  1,  of  South 
Fork,  which  had  a  score  of  99.33  per  cent.  The 
winners  of  the  meet  will  be  given  a  free  trip  to 
Pittsburgh  to  compete  in  the  national  first-aid  meet 
there  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 


Revised  Figures  of  Coal  Production,  1918. 


Final  revised  figures  of  coal  production  in 
the  United  States  for  1918  have  just  been 
issued  by  .the  Geological  Survey.  While 
they  differ  but  little  from  the  preliminary 


figures  published  early  in  the  year,  some  ad¬ 
ditional  details  are  given  as  to  the  tonnage 
used  locally  and  made  into  coke.  The  Sur¬ 
vey’s  statement  follows : 


Alabama  . 

Loaded  at 
Mines  for 
Shinment. 

,  .  16,061,991 

Alaska  . 

67,267 

Arkansas  . 

. .  2,111.992 

California  and  Idaho  .  . 

5,800 

Colorado  . 

.  10.580,811 

Georgia  . 

21,725 

Illinois  . 

.  83,268,864 

Indiana  . ■ . 

.  28,961,651 

Iowa . 

.  7,399,030 

Kansas  . . 

.  7,188,358 

Kentuckv  . 

.  29,350,941 

Maryland  . 

.  4,343,293 

Michigan  . 

.  1,280,658 

Missouri  . 

.  5,119,591 

Montana  . 

.  4,177,894 

New  Mexico  . 

.  2,836,801 

North  Carolina  . 

466 

North  Dakota, . 

526,046 

Ohio  . 

.  42,888,610 

Oklahoma  . 

.  4,567,930 

Oregon  . 

4,112 

Pennsylvania 

(bituminous)  . 

.137,492,980 

South  1  )akota  . 

640 

Tennessee  . 

.  5,904,593 

Texas  . 

.  2,204,266 

Utah  . 

.  4,238.718 

Virginia  . 

.  8,188,502 

Washington  . 

.  3,659,830 

West  Virginia . 

.  81,579,916 

Wyoming  . 

.  9,055,252 

Total  bituminous  ...'.. 

.  503,088,528 

Pennsylvania 

anthracite  . 

.  85,927,696 

GRAND  TOTAL  .... 

.589,016,224 

Sold  to  Used 

Local  Trade  at  Mines 

Made 

and  (jsed 

for  Steam 

Into  Coke 

by  Employees.  and  Heat. 

at  Mines. 

Total. 

304,038 

593,739 

2,225,194 

19,184,962 

6,384 

1,955 

75,606 

41,457 

73,920 

2,227,369 

600 

6,400 

436,338 

311,009 

1,079,413 

12,407,571 

888 

6,250 

37,853 

66,716 

3,641,044 

2,381,197 

89,291,105 

941,707 

775,276 

30,678,634 

602,556 

190,609 

8,192.195 

173,330 

200,259 

7.561,947 

1,049,985 

678,090 

593,601 

31,612,617 

98,288 

55,716 

4,497,297 

98,954 

85,206 

1,464,818 

385,896 

162,243 

5,667,730 

179,079 

175,532 

4,532,505 

39,075 

39,271 

1,108,092 

4,023,239 

42 

912 

1,420 

173.744 

19,943 

719,733' 

2,015,720 

908,613 

45,812,943 

37,600 

207,917 

4,813,447 

3,946 

5,270 

13,328 

4,984,384 

3,612,890 

32,460,487 

178,550,741 

7.302 

■ 

7.942 

148,130 

181,901 

596,424 

6,831,048 

11,854 

45,015 

2,261,135 

64,827 

94,978 

738,302 

5,136,825 

392,712 

107,519 

1,601,075 

10,289.808 

74,315 

193,606 

154,461 

4.082,212 

2,636,785 

1,159,951 

4,559,187 

89,935,839 

130,777 

252,659 

9,438,688 

18,681,757 

12,521,446 

45.094,089 

579,385,820 

2,674.439 

10,223,949 

98,826.084 

21,356,196 

22,745,395 

45,094,089 

678,211.904 
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THE  PACKARD  IN  SERVICE. 


Efficiency  Tests  Cut  Operating  Cost  Per  Ton 
to  Low  Basis. 

Cost  figures  of  the  truck  operated  by  the  All  Rail 
Coal  Co,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  The  truck  was  entered  in  the  Packard 
1919  Truck  Operating  Efficiency  Test.  In  February, 
1919,  the  first  month  for  which  operating  figures 
were  compiled,  the  company  was  handling  with  its 
truck  an  average  of  8.7  tons  of  coal  per  day  at  a 
cost  of  $14.60.  It  was  getting  performance  out  of 
its  truck  at  the  rate  of  394  miles  for  the  month.  In. 
March,  at  a'  cost  of  $17.60  per  day,  the  company  was 
handling  15.4  tons  and  the  total  miles  traveled  for 
the  month  was  866,  an  increase  of  6.7  in  tons  handled 
and  472  in  miles  covered.  In  April  the  company  had 
increased  the  total  tons-per-day  capacity  of  its  truck 
to  18.23  and  the  total  cost  had  increased  but  four 
cents,  the  record  for  the  month  showing  $17.64.  In 
May  the  company  was  handling  21.4  tons  per  day  at 
a  cost  of  $17.82  and  in  June  the  record  showed  an 
average  of  22.71  tons  being  handled  per  day  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost  of  $16.42. 


Elevated  for  Discharge. 


"Steady  gains  were  shown  in  the  capacity  of  the 
truck  for  work  and  an  equally  steady  decline  in  the 
operating  costs  due  to  the  fact  that  the  owners  after 
getting  put  on  the  right  ,  track  by  the  figures  shown 
in  the  first  month's  records  took  advantage  of  the 
several  ways  recommended  in  the  efficiency  test  for 
.cutting  the  cost  of  their  truck. 

The  saving  in  gasoline  effected  by  this  company 
tthrough  the  proper  operation  of  its  truck  is  also 
yery  interesting.  The  miles  per  gallon  in  February, 
amounted  to  3.15.  The  records  showed,  as  previously 
stated,  a  total  of  349  miles  for  the  month.  The  June 
mileage  was  749.  If  the  company  had  still  been  get¬ 
ting  the  February  efficiency  out  of  the  truck  the 
gasoline  consumption  in  June  would  have  been  237 
gallons,  whereas  only  159  gallons  were  used,  showing 


a  saving  of  76  gallons  as  contrasted  with  the  rate  of 
consumption  for  February.  The  gasoline  mileage 
obtained  by  the  company  was- increased  from  3.15  in 
February  to  4.71  miles  per  gallon  in  June.  The  oper¬ 
ating  cost  per  ton  declined  from  $1.67  in  February 
to  $1.14  in  March,  97  cents  in  April,  83  cents  in  May 
to  72.3  cents  in  June. 

Coal  dealers,  as  well  as  men  in  all  other  lines  of 
business,  regard  that  of  most  importance  which 
shows  them  how  they  can  make  or  save  money. 
Packard  freight  transportation  engineering,  of 
which  Packard  trucks  are  only  a  part,  aims  to  be 
the  most  important  subject  to  any  coal  dealer  oi1 
any  other  business  man  who  has  a  transportation 
problem.  Packard  freight  transportation  engineer¬ 
ing  aims  to  save  him  money,  whether  or  not  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  Packard  truck  are  required  to  accomplish 
this. 

The  amount  of  freight  handled  by  one  efficiently 
operated  six-ton  Packard  truck  in  the  coal  business 
has  astounded  many  freight  transportation  men.  The 
truck,  entered  in  the  National  Truck  Operating  Effi¬ 
ciency  Test  by  the  Pennsylvania  Utilities  Co.  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  hauled  enough  freight  in  three  months 
to  make  up  six  trains  of  50  freight  cars  each.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  one  train  three  miles  in  length. 

The  truck  was  in  operation  92  successive  days  and 
nights  and  in  exact  figures  transported  11,828  tons  of 
material — coal,  ashes  and  some  sand  and  brick.  The 
average  was  128  tons  per  day,  equal  to  three  freight 
cars  of  40  tons  capacity.  Operated  on  this  basis  for 
a  year  this  would  amount  to  90,000,000  pounds  of 
material.  The  distance  covered  by  the  truck,  7,851 
miles,  is  equal  to  nearly  three  trips  across  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  During  the  three  months  the  truck 
was  out  of  service  for  repairs  only  32  hours. 

Another  Packard  truck  in  the  coal  business  which 
has  a  good  record  to  its  credit,  is  owned  by  the 
Youghiogheny  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Deliver¬ 
ing  428  tons  of  coal,  nine  carloads,  in  ten  and  one- 
half  hours  is  the  performance  that  brought  this  truck 
into  prominence.  The  coal  was  delivered  between 
the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  with  one  half  hour 
in  between  for  supper.  It  rained  heavily  from  the 
time  the  driver  started  to  work  until  If  :30  p.  m.  and 
drizzled  during  the  balance  of  the  night,  thus  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  driver’s  ability  to  make  speed  on 
account  of  the  slippery  streets  and  from  the  work¬ 
men’s  efficiency,  as  they  had  to  contend  with  wet 
clothing  and  the  general  unpleasantness. 

A  list  of  rejection  of  the  small  parts  of  the  Pack¬ 
ard  truck  made  outside  the  Packard  factory,  picked 
at  random  from  the  inspector’s  bench,  gives  a  clear 
idea  of  the  strict  inspection  that  keeps  flaws  out  of 
Packard  parts.  Thermostat  housing  receipts,  as 
shown  by  this  particular  list,  were  4,065  of  which 
1,160  were  rejected.  The  piece  is  simple  and  readily 
made  but  the  list  shows  that  the  rejections  run  more 
than  25  per  cent.  Out  of  22,000  cable  terminals, 
8,640  were  rejected.  This  is  an  extremely  simple 
piece  requiring  no  machine  operations  and  is  rarely 


known  to  be  rejected  in  general  manufacturing  prac¬ 
tice  because  it  is  rarely  examined.  Other  items 
among  the  relatively  minor  parts  manufactured  out¬ 
side  the  Packard  factory  included  in  the  list  were  as 
follows:  Crankcase  mudguard  liner,  receipts  4,150, 
rejections  1,006;  frame  splasher  screw  boss,  receipts 
21,142,  rejections  5,110;  exhaust  pipe  flange,  receipts 
2,971,  rejections  538. 


Value  in  the  Single  Tax? 

Interest  will  attach,  we  feel  sure,  to  the  article 
appearing  in  this  week’s  issue  relative  to  urban 
transit  and  the  effect  of  changed  conditions  therein 
upon  building  and  rebuilding  in  the  cities,  with 
consequent  effect  upon  the  coal  trade.  We  think  it 
must  be  apparent  as  time  goes  on  that  there  was  a 
pretty  good  basis  for  the  single  tax  theory  of  the 
late  Henry  George.  Of  course,  like  most  enthusiasts, 
he  carried  the  point  of  the  matter  too  far;  but  the 
emphasizing  of  land  taxation  as  distinguished  from 
taxation  on  improvements  in  the  cities  has  much  to 
commend  it. 

It  is  a  long  while  since  the  single  tax  proposition 
was  advanced.  We  remember  it  was  over  30  years 
ago  that  the  late  Mr.  George  was  a  visitor  at  our 
office  in  the  old  Trinity  Building,  111  Broadway,  com¬ 
piling  data  relative  to  mining  affairs,  and  his  writings 
were  then  prominent  in  the  public  mind  as  a  new 
feature.  In  the  intervening  time,  as  progress  has 
advanced  in  many  cities,  it  has  been  apparent  that 
the  peculiar  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  property 
owners  has  interfered  with  the  adequate  exploitation 
of  much  well  situated  real  estate. 

In  some  communities  one  corner  at  least  out  of 
every  four  in  the  business  section  is  inadequately 
improved  because  of  some„“dog  in  the  manger”  ideas 
of  the  land  owner.  Now  that  it  is  manifest  that  the 
limit  of  urban  expansion  has  been  pretty  well  reached 
it  becomes  all  the  more  essential  to  develop  area 
available  and  taxation  of  land  is  an  excellent  way  to 
bring  this  about. 


COMPLETES  LONG  TRIP. 


New  Britain  Coal  Man  a  Delegate  to  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Seattle. 

Frank  H.  Johnston,  head  of  the  City  Coal  &  Wood 
Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  recently  returned  from 
Seattle,  where  he  attended  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Johnston,  who  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  a  director  of 
the  national  organization. 

During  his  trip  he  visited  15  cities,  namely,  Omaha, 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Great 
Falls,  Livingston,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  In  each 
city  he  and  some  of  his  associates  spent  a  day  in 
conference  with  local  business  men,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  how  the  national  Chamber  of  Commerce 
can  co-operate  more  closely  and  effectively  with  the 
local  organization. 

“The  officers  and  directors  were  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  unsettled  labor  problems  prevailing  in 
the  West  and  elsewhere,”  said  Mr.  Johnston,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  observations.  “A  general  tendency  was 
found  to  exist  among  the  employers  and  industrial 
leaders  to  take  the  present  enormous  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  a  normal  state  of  affairs,  and  it  was  not 
as  a  rule  realized  that  the  great1  prosperity  this  coun¬ 
try  enjoys  today  is  due  largely  to  its  enormous 
foreign  trade  or  that  the  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  world  war  had  left  Europe  dependent  on  the 
United  States  to  supply  its  needs. 

“The  labor  question  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  was  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  In  each  place  there  were  indications  of  definite 
leadership  of  the  side  of  the  advanced  socialists, 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  members  of 
other  similar  organizations.  It  was,  the  opinion  of 
many  that  the  persistent  activities  of  these  well 
organized  bodies  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
general  feeling  of  unrest.” 


Packard  Truck  Taking  Coal  from  Mechanical  Loader. 
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MINERS  TALKING  STRIKE. 


Loss  of  Heat  in  Steam  Transmission. 


Bituminous  Men  Threaten  to  Quit  Novem¬ 
ber  1  Unless  Demands  Are  Granted. 


Tests  by  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Researeb  Show  That  Two-Inch  Insulation  Applied 
to  Six-Inch  Pipe  Line  Reduces  Loss  Fully  90  Per  Cent. 


Indianapolis,  Ind..  Sept.  4. — The  bituminous  coal 
miners  of  the  United  States  will  strike  November  1 
unless  their  demands  for  a  shorter  work-day  and 
higher  wages  are  agreed  to  prior  to  that  date,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  leaders. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  in  a  statement  just  issued,  said  the  Cleve¬ 
land  convention  would  abrogate  the  non-suspension 
policy  heretofore  in  effect,  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  new  demands.  He  declared  that  the  present 
agreement,  known  as  the  Washington  aw'ard,  which 
provided  that  the  contract  now  in  force  should  con¬ 
tinue  until  peace  was  officially  promulgated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be  cancelled 
by  the  convention. 

Union  officials  hold  that  35  days,  from  September 
25  to  November  1,  is  ample  time  to  negotiate  a 
basic  working  agreement  for  the  central  competitive 
field,  and  that,  due  to  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  miners,  the  workers  could  not  be  held 
in  line  longer  than  the  time  specified. 

No  Sectional  Agreements. 

While  the  central  competitive  field,  composed  of 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  western  Pennsylvania,  is 
the  basing  field  for  the  rest  of  the  bituminous  coal 
fields,  the  outlying  districts  would  be  in  no  shape 
to  provide  coal  should  the  central  field  walk  out, 
Inasmuch  as  the  leader  of  the  mine  workers  will 
recommend  to  the  convention  the  prohibition  of 
sectional  agreements,  which,  of  course,  would  hold 
off  negotiations  in  these  outside  districts  until  the 
central  negotiations  were  satisfactorily  completed. 
All  of  which  means  that  if  the  central  field  fails  of 
agreement  a  national  strike  will  result — not  in- 
-cluding  the  anthracite  workers,  whose  agreement 
does  not  expire  until  March  31,  1920. 

At  the  time  the  Washington  agreement  was  signed, 
operators  predicted  that,  should  the  war  end  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement,  the  miners  would  be  asked 
4o  accept  a  reduction  in  wages.  In  any  event,  they 
said,  a  reduction  would  be  in  order  when  the  con¬ 
tract  should  terminate  and  a  new  one  be  made. 

With  this  in  view,  the  miners  got  all  they  could 
while  the  getting  was  good.  But  as  events  have 
transpired,  both  the  operator  and  the  miner  were  de¬ 
ceived.  The  high  cost  of  living,  the  shortage  of 
labor,  the  growing  demand  for  coal  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  twisted  the  war  aftermath  into 
the  very  opposite  condition  prophesied.  Thus  the 
mine  worker  believes  he  holds  the  whip  hand  at  the 
present  time. 

Operators  Will  Fight  Shorter  Day. 

The  fundamental  basing  point  of  his  demands  will 
be  the  shorter  day.  He  asks  for  a  six-hour  day  and 
a  five-day  week,  with  an  increase  in  wages.  Oper¬ 
ators  declare  they  will  fight  a  shorter  day  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  although  what  is  known  as  an  eight  hour  day 
from  bank  to  bank  may  be  offered — heretofore  the 
dream  of  the  miners. 

In  setting  out  their  opposition  to  shorter  hours, 
operators  declare  that  the  decreased  working  time 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  production  of  25  per  cent; 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  equipment  would 
stand  idle  18  hours  out  of  the  24  somebody  would 
have  to  pay  for  this  loss  of  time  and  interest  on 
investment.  They  figure  the  increased  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  would  be  between  40  and  60  cents  a 
ton,  which  the  public  would  have  to  meet  when  it 
bought  its  fuel.  They  say  that  coal  already  is  too 
high  and  that  cutting  down  of  production  will  only 
add  to  the  burden  the  public  has  to  bear. 

They  point  out  that  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in 
bituminous  production,  based  on  the  estimated  need 
of  500,000,000  tons  for  the  present  coal  year,  would 
virtually  eliminate  125,000.000  tons  of  soft  coal  from 
the  year’s  supply.  They  further  declared  that  with 
the  depleted  mining  force  enough  coal  can  not  be 
mined,  working  six  hours  a  day,  to  supply  the  nor¬ 
mal  demand  of  the  country. 

The  labor  leaders  say,  however,  that  about  the 


A  recent  issue  of  the  house  organ  of  the  Under- 
Feed  .Stoker  Co.,  contains  some  figures  compiled 
from  tests  by  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
search,  Pittsburgh,  showing  the  loss  of  fuel  when 
bare  pipes  are  used  for  steam  transmission  as  com¬ 
pared  with  pipes  covered  by  a  good  insulation. 
These  are  embraced  in  the  following  table : 


through  even  a  hot  boiler  room  with  air  between  80’ 
and  90°  Fahrenheit,  will  lose,  if  bare  or  uninsulated 
1,278  B.  T.  U.  per  lineal  foot  per  hour.  When  the 
proper  insulation  is  applied,  two  inches  in  thickness, 
on  a  6"  pipe,  there  is  a  saving  in  B.  T.  U.  of  91.3%. 

“This  saving  amounts  to  1,166  B.  T.  U.,  or  in 
other  words,  the  loss  by  applying  two  inches  of  in- 


200  lbs.  100% 


Steam  Pressure 

100  Lbs. 

150  Lbs. 

200  Lbs. 

Superheat 

B.  T.  U.  Loss  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  bare  pipe 
B.  T.  U.  Saved  per  hour,  pipe  covered  with 

.  802 

i  proper 

937 

.  1058 

•  1735 

insulation  . . 

Tons  Coal  Saved  per  year,  per  1000  feet  of 

.  676 

pipe  so 

795 

905 

1525 

covered  . 

...f....  270 

318 

362 

565 

Coal  efficiency  14,000  B.  T.  U.  per  lb. 

Boiler  efficiency 
l-ton=:2240  lbs. 

70%.  Thickness 

of  insulation  1  inch. 

“Heat  is  more  evasive  than  gas,”  says  the  com¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  these  figures.  “It  leaks 
through  a  steel  boiler  plate  or  steam  pipe,  like  water 
through  a  sieve.  It  leaks  through  unprotected  valves, 
flanges  and  fittings — always  seeking  to  level  up  its 
temperature  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

“Steam  at  only  100  lbs.  pressure  has  a  temperature 
of  388°  Fahrenheit,  while  even  the  hottest  summer 
day  will  rarely  exceed  90°,  so  that  it  takes  only  a 
moment’s  thought  to  realize  the  enormous  leakage 
that  can  take  place  from  even  a  few  feet  of  uncov¬ 
ered  or  imperfectly  covered  pipe. 

“Following  are  some  figures  compiled  by  the  En¬ 
gineering  Department  of  one  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  insulation  in  America : 

“A  6"  pipe  conveying  steam  at  100  lb.  pressure 


sulation  is  reduced  from  1,278  to  112  B.  T.  U. 

“The  subject  of  heat  insulation  is  somewhat  im¬ 
perfectly  understood,  even  by  many  of  our  best  en¬ 
gineers. 

“The  real  object  of  insulation  is  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  heat  to  the  outside  air  from  the  pipe  through 
which  it  is  being  conveyed.  The  ‘efficiency  of  an 
insulation,  is  expressed  by  a  percentage,  which  is 
the  per  cent  of  heat  saved  by  using  the  insulation  as 
compared  to  what  would  be  lost  if  no  insulation 
were  used  and  the  pipe  left  bare  or  uninsulated. 

“The  efficiency  of  all  insulations  varies  according 
to  the  size  of  pipe  to  which  they  are  applied  and 
according  to  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
steam  in  the  pipe  and  air  surrounding  the  pipe,  as 
well  as  according  to  thickness  of  insulation.” 


only  change  in  conditions  would  be  that  whereas 
most  of  the  coal  is  mined  in  a  comparatively  few 
months  of  the  year,  the  shorter  day  would  spread 
production  over  twelve  months,  and  thus  not  only 
would  stabilize  labor,  but  transfer  coal  from  a 
seasonable  to  an  all-year-round  basis.  The  leaders 
further  declare  that  on  the  present  basis  mine  work¬ 
ers  does  not  for  the  year  average  four  working  days 
a  week,  and  that  the  actual  “eight-hour”  day  is 
usually  from  nine  to  ten  hours  in  the  mines. 

With  these  facts,  in  mind,  the  ability  of  the  miner 
and  operator  to  get  together  on  a  common  ground 
will  decide  whether  the  country  will  witness  the 
cessation  of  bituminous  mining  by  November  1. 

Operators  and  the  union  scale  committee,  with 
international  officers,  will  meet  in  Buffalo  September 
25  to  attempt  the  negotiation  of  a  contract.  The 
meeting  follows  directly  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  international  convention  of  the  U.  M.  W.  which 
convenes  in  Cleveland  next  Tuesday  September  9. 
At  this  convention  the  demands  of  the  workers  will 
be  framed  and  ratified. 


Farley  Hopkins  Co.  Organized. 

The  advent  of  a  new  coal  company  is  to  be  noted 
with  considerable  interest  this  year.  The  latest  in  the 
field  is  the  Farley  Hopkins  Co.,  which  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Fisher  Building,  343  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

The  personnel  of  the  company  comprises  Farley 
Hopkins,  president,  and  recent  graduate  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  who 
has  just  terminated  a  two-year  career  as  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  J.  G.  Skidmore, 
formerly  with  the  Madison  Coal  Corporation  and 
more  recently  with  the  Taylor  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Skidmore’s  experience  in  the  coal  business 
covers  at  least  two  large  cities,  as  he  is  well  known 
in  the  coal  trade  of  St.  Louis,  having  held  both  local 
and  national  offices  in  Order  KoKoal  while  living  in 
St.  Louis. 

A  dispatch  from  Vienna  says  that  in  addition 
to  the  cancellation  of  all  express  trains  on  the  Aus¬ 
trian  railroads,  government  officials  state  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  curtailment  of  traffic  may  be  expected  unless 
the  coal  situation  improves. 


More  Going  Out  Than  Coming  In. 

For  many  months  past  we  have  been  publishing 
details  of  immigration  returns,  realizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  information  to  the  trade,  and  now  in 
addition  to  the  significance  of  these  figures  being 
recognized,  we  find  that  the  details  of  emigration  are 
attracting  attention. 

We  give  below  official  data  relative  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  leaving  the  country,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  so  that  the  number  going  out  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  number  coming  in : 

Emigration,  1919. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

January  . 

.  6.384 

1,715 

8.099 

February  . . . . 

.  9,338 

1,672 

11,010 

March  . 

.  13,363 

2,656 

16,019 

April  . 

.  14,668 

2,535 

17,203 

May  . 

.  14,679 

3,121 

17,800 

Tune  . 

.  20,981 

4,394 

25,375 

Totals  . 

.  79,413 

16,093 

95,506 

Arrivals  for 

same  period  were : 

Immigration,  1919. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

January  . 

.  5,898 

3,954 

9,852 

February 

.  6,800 

3,786 

10,586 

March  . 

.  8,684 

5,421 

14,105 

April  ...  I ... . 

.  10,471 

6,389 

16,860 

Mav  . 

.  9,048 

6,045 

15,093 

June  . 

.  10,736 

7,251 

17,987 

Totals  . 

.  51,637 

32,846 

84,483 

Such  a  condition  is  unprecedented. 

Arrivals  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  were:  Males, 
83,272;  females,  57,860;  a  total  of  141,132. 

Departures  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  were: 
Males,  101,167 ;  females,  22,355;  a  total  of  123,522. 


An  actual  evidence  of  our  increasing  circulations 
is  to  be  found  in  an  official  order  from  the  Post 
Office  requiring  further  subdivision  of  papers  for 
New  England  points,  the  number  for  the  several 
states  having  become  too  large  for  forwarding  under 
existing  distribution  schedule. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

H.  P.  Harmon,  president  of  David  Rutter  &  Co., 
has  moved  his  family  from  Evanston  to  Winnetka. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  reports  the  opening 
of  a  New  York  office  in  the  Woolworth  building. 

N.  H.  Kendall,  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  is  back  from  a  vacation 
spent  at  Crystal  Lake,  Ill. 

President  J.  B.  Kausel,  of  the  Kausel  Coal  Co.,  is 
down  in  the  Pocahontas  fields  arranging  to  cover  his 
smokeless  tonnage  needs. 

Otto  Hedrich,  of  Otto  H.  Hedrich  &  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation. at  Snow  Island  in  the  Macki¬ 
naw  region  of  the  OreaT  Lakes. 

Assistant  General  Sales  Manager  E.  H.  Irwin,  of 
the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
spent  in  Kentucky,  his  old-home  stamping  ground. 

E.  C.  Weisenberg’s-eoal  yard  and  office  at  Win¬ 
netka,  a  north  shore  suburb,  was  greatly  damaged  by 
fire  last  Saturday.  The  loss  was  covered  by  in¬ 
surance. 

A.  C.  Pagenkopff,  of  the  S.  H.  Benjamin  Coal 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  stopped  over  in  Chicago  on  his  re¬ 
turn  trip  from  Cincinnati  and  the  eastern  Kentucky 
coal  fields.  < 

Wm.  Walker,  of  Wm.  Walker  &  Son,  dealers  at 
Fairbury,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  replenish¬ 
ing  his  stock  which  is  moving  rather  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  be  easily  replaced. 

H.  Carlton,  long  identified  with  the  Bell  &  Zoller 
Coal  Co.,  and  Commonwealth-Edison  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  gone  to  Columbus,  O.,  to  accept  the  general 
managership  of  the  Black  Diamond  Co. 

Secretary  August  S.  Reiner,  of  the  Reiner  Coal 
Co.,  with  his  wife,  mother  and  sister,  have  returned 
from  a  motor  trip  through  the  dells  of  Wisconsin, 
going  as  far  north  as  Grand.  Rapids,  where  they 
visited  relatives. 

At  the  Fifth  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustries,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum,  Sep¬ 
tember  22  to  28,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  will 
show  a  series  Sf  movie  films  dealing  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  coal  tar  and  other  by-products. 

John  T.  Connery,  president  of  the  Miami  Coal  Co., 
has  recently  become  president  of  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  Co.,  which  operates  a  mammoth  family 
hotel  on  the  north  shore.  He  plans  to  erect  a  group 
of  four  new  buildings  the  size  of  the  present  struc¬ 
ture. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  and  candidate  for  the  democratic  nomination 
for  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  took  time 
enough  away  from  his  'coal  business  and  senatorial 
boom  to  make  a  short  visit  to  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week. 

The  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  announces  that  it 
will  open  sales  offices  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  De¬ 
troit.  E.  J.  Payne  is  president  agd  B.  W.  Schener- 
lein  field  agent.  The  Chicago  management  has  not 
as  yet  been  named. 

Theodore  L.  Hedrich,  of  Otto  H.  Hedrich  &  Co., 
has  returned  from  the  company’s  mines  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Ky.,  where  he  found  conditions  less  than 
satisfactory.  Production  is  crippled  by  car  shortage, 
and  the  mines  are  operating  at  but  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  their  capacity. 

Smoke  is  a  burning  question  in  Chicago  these 
days  because  Dr.  John  Dill  Robertson,  the  Health 
Commissioner,  is  on  the  warpath,  the  result  being 
that  coal  consumers  are  going  to  be  given  free 
lessons  in  how  to  burn  coal  and  not  make  smudge. 
Anti-smoke  schools  are  to  be  established  throughout 
the  city. 

Frank  A.  Manley,  former  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Coal  Co.,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  O  Gara  Coal  Co.,  and  has  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Chicago  headquarters,  co-operating 
with  Charles  M.  Moderwell  in  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  O’Gara  interests.  Mr.  Irwin  and  Mr. 
MacFarland  continues  at  the  head  of  the  sales  de¬ 
partment* 


W.  M.  O’Donnell,  of  the  O’Donnell  Coal  Co., 
Kenosha.  Wis. ;  E.  H.  Keeler,  Rockford,  Ill.;  E.  C. 
Pratt,  of  Pratt  Bros.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  P.  C. 
Irwin,  of  the  Struck  &  Irwin  Fuel  Co.,  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  O.  A.  McNeill,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  were 
coal  dealers  in  Chicago  last  week  looking  over  the 
market  situation. 

H.  G.  Rockwell,  of  Chicago,  has  won  a  victory  in 
the  District  Court  at  Pittsburgh  which  is  worth  just 
$4,456.87  to  him.  Under  the  court’s  ruling  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  that  sum  for  coal  acreage  which  can¬ 
not  be  mined,  the  same  being  part  of  a  purchase  of 
coal  land  some  time  ago  from  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Josiah  V.  Thompson,  prominent 
Uniontown  operator. 

E.  F.  Smith,  I.  L.  Snydecker,  A.  B.  Lemmon,  John 
Siebert  and  L.  A.  Marsh  were  the  score  winners  at 
the  recent  golf  tournament  held  by  the  Chicago  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  on  the  Ridgewood  golf 
links.  Their  respective  scores  were  91,  9,  82;  98,  16, 
82;  96,  14,  82;  95,  15,  80,  and  91,  10,  82.  W.  C. 
Hill  and  D.  E.  Willett  won  the  36-hole  matches;  the 
record,  96,  13,  83  ;  98,  13,  84;  102,  17,  85;  99,  17,  82. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue,  of  Chicago,  has  organized  the 
Pinnacle-Pocahontas  Development  Co.  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  to  develop  coal 
lands  in  Wyoming  county,  -In  the  southwest  part  of 
that  State.  Additional  holdings  of  coal  lands  may 
be  acquired  later.  The  company  will  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Mordue  Coal  Co.  and  other  Mordue 
interests.  Mr.  Mordue  has  been  down  there  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  is  expected  to  return  about 
the  8th  inst. 

Many  Chicago  and  Illinois  dealers  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  selling  for  cash  or  bankable  notes. 
In  the  latter  case  the  customer  is  given  all  the  time 
he  wants  in  which  to  pay  for  his  coal,  but  he  is  asked 
to  sign  a  note  for  the  amount,  and  if  it  is  not  bank¬ 
able  he  is  asked  to  obtain  an  additional  signature  or 
signatures  that  will  make  it  so.  The  note  bears  six 
per  cent,  interest.  The  long  time  is  attractive,  and 
more  than  offsets  any  squeamish  feeling  the  customer 
may  have  about  giving  a  note. 

Local  and  out-in-the-State  dealers  are  cashing  in 
on  the  probe  of  the  coal  industry  that  is  going  on 
down  at  Washington.  The  testimony  makes  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  coal  will  be  short  next  winter, 
and  dealers  are  setting  forth  the  facts  over  their 
combined  signatures  in  page,  half-page  and  quarter- 
page  ads.  In  the  small  towns  all  the  dealers  unite  in 
this  form  of  publicity,  and  in  the  cities  neighborhood 
dealers  or  dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
handling  the  same  brand  of  coal  unite.  Great  idea. 

Vice-President  Marshall  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  fearless  views  on  the  labor  situation.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  interview  he  pointed  out  that  while  he  has  never 
lived  within  his  salary  and  has  often  felt  inclined 
to  ask  for  a  raise,  he  fears  that  if  he  made  his  appeal 
for  more  compensation  on  the  basis  that  he  was 
worth  more  there  would  be  considerable  discussion 
pro  and  con,  while  if  he  made  his  plea  on  the  high 
cost  of  living  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  lay 
his  personal  expense  account  before  his'  auditors, 
thus  enabling  them  to  decide  whether  it  was  really 
the  high  cost  of  living  or  the  cost  of  high  living  that 
was  ailing  him.  A  little  reflection  qlong  this  line  by 
the  labor  leaders  who  ride  in  limousines  might  be 
of  some  avail  in  clarifying  the  situation. 

Charles  Piez,  president  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  made  a  capital  witness  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
Washington  last  week,  which  is  investigating  the 
railroad  situation.  Mr.  Piez  recommended  an  arbi¬ 
tration  board  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  settle  wage  disputes,  the  employment  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  carriers  stipulating  that  both  parties 
will  accept  the  findings  of  the  board.  He  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  be  deprived  of  all  authority  o'ver  lake,  river  and 
coastwise  waterborne  traffic,  and  that  in  determin¬ 
ing  reasonableness  of  rates  the  commission  should 
take  into  account  new  capital  obtained  for  exten¬ 
sions,  improvements  and  refunding,  and  that,  lastly, 
the  roads  should  beleased  to  their  owners  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible. 


Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  Coal 
Prices  in  Chicago  Market. 

Latest  quotations  prevailing  in  the  market  for  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  coals,  as  reg¬ 
istered  by  sales  at  Chicago,  are  as  follows: 

Illinois. 

Franklin  and  Saline  Counties — Prepared  sizes 
$2.95  to  $3.10,  mine  run  $2.45,  chestnut  and  pea 
$2.55  to  $2.65,  and  screenings  $2.10  to  $2.30. 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  Counties 
—Prepared  sizes  $2.95  to  $3.10,  mine  run  $2.10  to 
$2.45,  and  screenings  $1.30  (jobbers)  to  $2.20. 

Northern  Illinois— Prepared  sizes  $3.10  (jobbers) 
to  $3.60,  mine  run  $3.10  to  $3.20,  screenings  $2.00  to 
$2.25,  and  washed  screenings  $2.75. 

Springfield— Prepared  sizes  $2.00  (jobbers)  to 
$2.75,  thin  vein  and  washed  $2.85  to  $3.00,  mine  run 
$2.10  to  $2.35,  and  screenings  $1.00  to  $1.90  (jobbers). 

Fulton-Peoria— Prepared  sizes  $2.50  (jobbers),  to 
$2.95,  mine  run  $2.45,  and  screenings  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Mercer  County — Prepared  sizes  $2.85  to  $3.25,  mine 
run  and  screenings  $2.75. 

Fifth  and  Ninth  District,  Group  1 — Prepared 
sizes  $1.60  to  $2.55,  mine  run  $1.50  to  $2.35,  and 
screenings  $1.00  to  $2.15.  Group  2— prepared  sizes 
$2.70  to  $2.85,  light  mine  run  $2.00  to  $2.35,  and 
screenings  $1.25  (jobbers')  to  $2.10. 

Indiana. 

Fourth  Vein  North— Prepared  sizes  $2.40  (job¬ 
bers)  to  $3.00,  mine  run  $2.20  (jobbers)  to  $2.35,  and 
screenings  $1.90  (jobbers)  to  $2.05. 

Third  and  Fifth  Veins  North— Prepared  sizes 
$2.10  to  $2.95,  mine  run  $2.00  to  $2.20  (jobbers), 
and  screenings  $1.40  (jobbers)  to  $1.95. 

Fourth  Vein  South— Prepared  sizes  $2.30  to  $2.75, 
mine  run  $2.00  to  $2.35,  and  screenings  $1.50  to  $2.05. 

Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins  South — 
Prepared  sizes  $2.20  to  $2.65,  mine  run  light  $1.75 
(jobbers)  to  $2.20,  and  screenings  $1.50  (jobbers)  to 
$1.90  (jobbers). 

Knox  County— Prepared  sizes  steam  $2.55  to  $3.55, 
prepared  sizes  $2.40  to  $2.55,  mine  run  $2.10  to  $2.35, 
and  screenings  $1.50  (jobbers)  to  $1.95. 

Southern— Prepared  sizes  $2.15  to  $2.75,  mine  run 
$1.60  to  $2.35,  screenings  $1.45  to  $2.15,  and  washed 
screenings  $2.30. 

Western  Kentucky. 

Prepared  sizes,  new  top  figure  reached,  $2.90  down 
to  $1.90;  mine  run,  $1.75  to  $2.35;  and  screenings, 
new  top  price,  $2.05,  down  to  70c.;  10  cars  dust  sold 
at  40c. 


Fairmont  Has  20  Per  Cent  Car  Supply. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  4. — With  tidewater  em¬ 
bargoes  clamped  tight,  the  Fairmont  field  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  pick  up  lake  business  to  find  an  output 
in  place  of  the  export  trade,  which  for  the  time 
being  is  demoralized. 

Lake  business  on  Tuesday  was  the  strongest  at 
102  carloads  shipments  since  July  2,  when  the  same 
number  of  cars  were  sent  to  the  lakes.  Lake  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  taken  at  $3  for  prepared  sizes.  Should 
there  be  a  continued  embargo,  prices  will  be  shaded 
further  in  the  region.  Mine-run  has  dropped  ten 
cents  this  week. 

There  are  2,292  cars  on  the  B.  &  O.  today,  which 
has  a  placement  of  1,600.  The  region  is  rated  at 
1,262.  On  Tuesday  1,603  cars  were  loaded  in  the 
region. 

Operators  believe  here  Railroad  Administration  is 
flooding  empties  into  region  to  punish  Fairmont’s 
prominence  in  coal  investigation.  A  200  per  cent  car 
supply  is  on,  with  danger  of  prices  being  seriously 
affected.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  of  export 
trade  embargoes. 

Car  supply  on  Monongahela  Railway  has  been 
short  for  some  weeks.  Operators  ask  why  some 
of  the  surplus  cars  now  in  Fairmont  region  along 
the  B.  &  O.  had  not  been  distributed  there.  To 
many  operators  it  looks  like  poor  judgment  on  the 
part  of  railroads. 

An  embargo  has  been  placed  on  open  cars  on  the 
Wheeling  Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  for  use 
other  than  coal.  Sand,  cement,  and  gravel  are  being 
sent  in  cattle  cars  and  other  types  of  cars  other  than 
open  tops. 
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In  the  export  trade  activity  continues  unabated, 
so  far  as  demand  is  concerned.  Shortage  of  vessels 
at  Atlantic  ports,  however,  due  in  part  to  fogs  and 
other  adverse  weather  conditions  along  the  coast, 
has  resulted  in  congestion  at  some  of  the  piers, 
notably  those  at  Baltimore,  with  consequent  em¬ 
bargoes.  A  similar  condition  exists  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  where  the  let-up  in  demand  has 
caused  coal  to  accumulate. 

Six  new  houses  are  being  erected  by  the  Harry 
B  Coal  Co.  at  Pitcairn,  W.  Va.  Fifty  new  mine  cars 
two  mining  machines  have  also  been  ordered. 


J.  R.  Hughes,  a  real  estate  operator  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  has  tendered  to  his  city  $50,000,  without 
interest,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  coal  at  the 
mines  to  sell  to  the  people  of  Greensboro  at  cost. 
The  donor  was  moved  by  the  reports  of  exorbitant 
prices  being  charged  small  buyers. 

At  Dinsmore,  Pa.,  on  Labor  Day,  the  Consumers’ 
Fuel  Co.’s  first  aid  team  won  first  place  in  a  com¬ 
petition.  As  a  result  the  team,  which  hails  from 
Downs,  Marion  county,  W.  Va.,  will  go  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  to  participate  in  the  national  safety  first  meet 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 


During  the  seven  months  from  January  1  to 
August  1,  1919,  the  exports  of  bituminous  coal  from 
Philadelphia  amounted  to  241,512  tons,  as  compared 
with  172,212  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  building  a 
new  mining  village  near  Nesquehoning,  Pa.,  in  the 
Panther  Creek  Valley,  to  shelter  the  900  inhabitants 
of  another  settlement  a  mile  away  known  as  Little 
Italy.  The  latter  village  is  to  be  razed  to  make  way 
for  a  stripping  operation. 


Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER  * 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BlkLDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  fnifkt  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  Oms  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advise*.  Tells  tassst 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Grass 

or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $>.00;  lc  to 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pea  ads,  111  te 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.30. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  pay  rolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  chipper* 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


S  a  ward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics,  Price  $2.00 


EQUITABLE  COAL  CO. 


BITUMINOUS 

FOR 

BUNKERING 

AND 

EXPORT 

11  Broadway 


COAL 

SHIPMENT 
OVER 
ALL  PIERS 

Cable  Address: 
Eqnicoal,  New  York 

New  York 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


Service— Clean  Coal— Satisfaction 

THE  PEN  N-YORK  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

KEENAN  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Pittsburgh  Gas  and  Steam 
Fairmont  Gas  and  Steam 


Standard 

Connellsville 


WHOLESALE 

GOAL 

AND 

COKE 


Connellsville  Coking 
Low  Volatile  Steam 


Foundry 

Furnace 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS: 

ERIE  COAL  MINING  CO.  S.  SHERWIN 

Ferris,  Erieco  Nos.  3, 4  and  5  Kincaid  Mine,  on  the  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 
and  Keenan  Mines  Enterprise  Mine, 

on  the  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  on  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R. 

Gas  Coals,  Taking  the  Clearfield  Rate  to 
Northern  New  York  and  New  England 


worth  5467  Gordy  Cosl  * 

Shippers  of  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  and  Coke 

C( 

irporation 

All-Rail  Shipments  a  Specialty 

FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E,  L.  HAYNER,  New  Harass,  Conn. 
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FAIRMONT  OPERATORS  BUSY. 


In  Spite  of  Car  Shortage  Reports,  Big 
Tonnage  Is  Turned  Out. 

In  the  Fairmont  region  last  week  there  were  6/314 
cars  loaded.  Of  this  6,278  cars,  or  313,900  tons,  was 
coal  and  36  cars  of  coke.  On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  last  week  5,245  cars,  or  262,250  tons  of  coal, 
and  36  cars  of  coke  were  loaded.  On  the  Monon- 
gahela  Railway  there  were  1,033  cars,  or  51,650  tons 
of  coal,  produced. 

Coal  loaded  east  last  week  was  4,962  cars  and 
west  283  cars.  Curtis  Bay  shipments  last  week 
totaled  752  cars,  while  St.  George’s  total  was  126 
cars.  Business  to  the  lakes  last  week  was  very  slim, 
there  having  been  but  ten  cars  loaded  for  lake  ports. 
Shipments  to  Ohio  points  last  week  totaled  77  cars, 
while  those  to  miscellaneous  points  were  148  cars ; 
Michigan  shipments  last  week  totaled  57  cars. 

Mine-run  prices  continued  to  advance  and  they  are 
now  ranging  from  $2.40  to  $2.50.  Prepared  sizes  are 
selling  at  from  $2.85  to  $3.  Slack  remains  at  $2.40. 
Contracts  in  the  region  are  scarce,  as  the  operators 
generally  do  not  care  to  tie  up  with  any.  Last  week 
a  contract  for  mine-run  was  placed  at  $2.75. 

Only  forty  mines  worked  on  Labor  Day,  they  being 
along  the  Grafton  and  Belington  line  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Miners  generally  celebrated.  There  was  a  good 
supply  of  cars  on  the  division  during  the  early  part 

of  the  week,  this  applying  to  both  the  B  &  O  and 
Monongahela  Railway. 

August  a  Big  Month. 

During  the  month  of  August  28,071  cars  of  coal 
and  coke  were  produced  in  the  Fairmont  region, 
covering  mines  tapped  by  the  M'onongah  division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Railway.  This  production  represents  1,396,750 
tons  of  coal  and  136  carloads  of  coke. 

Production  on  the  B  &  O  in  August  was  the 
heaviest  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  totaled 
23.200  cars  of  coal  and  coke,  or  1,153,200  tons  of  coal 
and  136  cars  of  coke.  On  the  Monongahela  Railway 
in  August  there  were  4,871  cars,  or  243,550  tons  of 
coal  produced. 

As  a  whole  the  production  was  heavy  on  both 
roads,  considering  the  poor  car  supply  at  intervals. 
This  was  especially  true  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
where  the  mines  produced  within  68,200  tons,  as 
much  as  in  August,  1918,  when  the  “speed  up”  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  world  war  was  at  its  height.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  car  supply  ran  better  in  1918 
and  nearly  every  mine  on  the  Monongah  division 
worked  daily  the  showing  during  the  past  month  is 
especially  creditable. 

Prior  to  August  the  heaviest  month  was  July, 
which  produced  896,200  tons  of  coal  and  120  cars  of 
coal.  August  excelled  July’s  production,,  by  257,000 
tons. 

Coke  production  last  month  showed  an  increase  of 
16  cars  over  July,  but  the  coke  industry  is  far  below 
normal  in  the  region.  It  is  picking  up  slowly,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  revival  of  the  steel  business.  When 
compared  with  August,  1918,  the  past  month’s  pro¬ 
duction  is  very  light.  In  August,  1918,  there  were 
836  cars  of  coke  produced,  while  last  month  only  a 
slight  more  than  an  eighth  of  that  was  totaled  in  the 
region. 

Eastern  loading  in  August  totaled  21,259,  this  being 
2,009  cars  heavier  than  in  July,  and  no  doubt  leads 
any  month  in  the  fiscal  year.  Westward  loading  was 
2,424,  this  having  fallen  off  618  cars  when  compared 
with  July  of  this  year.  Curtis  Bay  shipments  totaled 
3,813  cars,  or  682  cars  more  than  in  July.  Curtis 
Bay  shipments  were  especially  strong,  considering 
the  frequent  embargoes  that  were  clamped  upon  it. 

St.  George’s  shipments  last  month  totaled  728  cars, 
165  more  than  in  July.  Probably  the  most  noticeable 
drop  was  in  lake  business,  which  fell  1,267  cars  in 
August  when  compared  with  July.  The  totals  are: 
July,  2,035  cars:  August,  768  cars.  Shipments  to 
Ohio  points  totaled  319  cars,  or  90  cars  less  than  in 
July.  Miscellaneous  shipments  last  month  totaled 
548  cars,  or  80  cars  less  than  in  July. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coal  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 


prompt  shipment : 

F.o.b.  Mines, 
Net  Tons. 

Best  South  Fork .  $3.50 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  3.25 — 3.50 

Nanty-Glo  .  3.25—3.50 

Good  Miller  Vein .  3.10 — 3.20 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.85 — 2.90 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.65 — 2.75 

High  grade  gas,  3/4 .  3.75 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  3.15 — 3.20 

Gas  slack  . 2.15—2.50 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run .  2.60 — 2.75 

Freeport . •...  2.60—2.75 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

F.o.b.  Ports, 
Gross  Tons. 


Pools  1  and  71 .  $5.85—6.00 

Pool  9 .  5.85—6.00 

Pool  10 .  5.65 — 5.75 

Pool  11 . 5.25—5.50 

Pool  14 .  5.25—5.50 

Pool  34 . 5.25_5.4o 

Pools  18  and  44 .  5.00—5.25 


Large  Demand  for  Big  Scales. 

The  manufacturers  of  coal  scales  find  their  business 
increasing  very  fast  because  of  the  number  of  coal 
men  who  are  using  big  auto-trucks.  The  old  small 
scale  with  its  short  platform  can  no  longer  be  used 
to  advantage.  In  fact,  its  beam  seldom  goes  up  into 
high  enough  figures  to  take  care  of  the  tare  of  the 
heavy  vehicles,  let  alone  recording  the  added  load. 

Then,  too,  if  outside  contractors  are  called  in  to 
aid  in  delivering  during  the  rush  season  their  big 
patent  dump  trucks  are  too  much  of  a  strain  and  the 
oscillation  prevents  correct  weighing.  The  wear  and 
tear  on  the  light  sustaining  levers  soon  puts  an  or¬ 
dinary  wagon-scale  out  of  commission. 

Coal  offices  having  electric  lights  can  use  the 
automatic  system  which  enables  the  weight-clerk 
at  a  nearby  desk  to  record  the  load  and  there  is  also 
a  printing  device  now  sold  which  throws  out  two 
duplicate  tickets,  something  on  the  same  plan  of 
the  platform  scale  at  railroad  stations,  which  people 
coming  back  from  vacations  are  pleased  to  patronize, 
hoping  the  country  fare  has  added  pounds  to  their 
usual  weight. 

Scales  are  often  bought  because  of  some  fancied 
beam  improvement,  but  the  part  that  tells  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  coal  yard  is  the  machinery  under  the 
platform  and  this  is  all  hidden  except  during  in¬ 
stallation.  At  coal  conventions  the  scales  can  be 
examined  thoroughly  because  in  the  exhibition  hall 
they  are  set  up  high  and  in  plain  sight.  In  this  way 
the  coal  man  can  see  just  what  makes  the  wheels  go 
round.  ' 


Operators  Want  Rates  Revised. 

The  Llarlan  County  Coal  Operators’  Association 
has  requested  the  Railroad  Administratioh  for  a 
revision  of  freight  rates  which  will  place  shippers 
on  the  L.  &  N.  and  the  C.,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  railroads 
in  eastern  Kentucky  and  eastern  Tennessee  on  a 
parity  with  those  located  in  the  Kanawha  and 
Thacker  districts,  as  regards  shipments  to  points  on 
the  following  roads : 

Lorian  &  West  Virginia;  Lorian,  Ashland  & 
Southern;  Ohio  Electric;  Pennsylvania  Lines  West; 
C.,  T.  H.  &  S.  E. ;  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana ;  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio;  Hocking  Valley;  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central;  Chicago  &  Erie;  Toledo  &  Western,  and  to 
Columbus  via  the  Big  Four  route. 


E.  S.  Brown,  manager  of  the  Grafton  Mill  & 
Supply  Co.,  Grafton,  Ohio,  is  a  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  coal.  He  is  the  only  coal  dealer  in  Graf¬ 
ton. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  NEW  ROUTES. 

An  Aid  to  Development,  but  Not  Always  an 
Incentive  Thereto. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
:  building  of  railroads  through  certain  territories 
and,  naturally,  the  railroad  people  have  ever 
emphasized  this  point,  the  fact  remains  that  some¬ 
times  new  construction  has  little  or  no  effect  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  depend  thereon  to  act  alone  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  up-builder  of  any  particular  section. 

There  must  be  industrial  development  and  a  co¬ 
operative  spirit  in  general  to  develop  any  section  not 
eminently  suburban  in  character  and  into  wffiich  the 
overflow  population  of  some  city  crowds. 

It  is  10  years  since  the  Virginian  Railway  was 
opened  to  traffic  and,  surely,  there  has  been  no  very 
notable  growth  of  communities  along  the  line  of  that 
road  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  however  much  the 
industrial  development  of  West  Virginia  has  benefited 
therefrom.  And  nearer  at  hand  we  find  the  New 
\  ork  &  Putnam  and  the  New  \  ork,  Westchester  & 
Boston  railroads  which  may  be  taken  as  illustrations 
of  the  point  we  make. 

In  the  course  of  nearly  40  years  there  has  been 
little  improvement  al-ong  the  line  of  the  New  York  & 
Putnam,  outside  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  and  in  seven 
years  there  has  been  little  change  along  the  line  of 
the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  RR  ,  outside 
of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Rochelle. 

In  this  connection,  an  interesting  point  comes  up 
also  with  regard  to  highway  construction.  Even  new 
roads,  direct  and  convenient  in  character,  do  not 
always  have  a  stimulating  effect. 

In  the  days  of  George  Washington  the  highway 
from  New  York  to  Boston  followed  the  line  of  the 
road  to  Albany  as  far  as  Kingsbridge.  That  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  only  bridge  over  the  Harlem, 
which  was  a  chartered  rqonopoly  until  something  in 
the  line  of  a  Bolshevik  movement  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  prompted  the  building  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bridge  nearby  in  opposition  to  the  King’s  Bridge. 
From  that  section  the  Boston  Post  road  rambled 
over  the  hills  to  Williamsbridge  and  Eastchester  and 
on  to  New  Rochelle. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  a  bridge  on  the  line 
of  the  present  Third  avenue  was  constructed  across 
the  Harlem  River  and  a  new  road  much  more  direct 
in  character  was  built  to  New  Rochelle.  That  was 
practically  125  years  ago.  Rut  beyond  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bronx  Park  it  is  probable  that  there  are  not 
a  dozen  more  houses  on  or  adjacent  to  that  road 
than  there  were  at  the  time  it  was  built,  and' should 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster  or  other  early 
heroes  of  New  England  journey  over  it  today  as 
they  did  during  their 'lifetime  they  wpuld  find  that 
aside  from  the  numerous  signboards  which  line  it 
the  general  aspect  of  the  line  of  travel  is  not  much 
different  than  it  was  then.  There  are  still  a  number 
of  large  farms  within  the  city  limits. 


Coal  Companies  Encourage  Cleanliness. 

Fair'mont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  4. — The  Clark  interests 
are  voluntarily  installing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
miners  sanitary  and  up-to-date  wash-rooms.  A 
wash-house  has  already  been  provided  at  Kenna  mine 
at  Tunnelton  by  the  Cardiff  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  and 
others  are  being  placed  at  the  Pitcairn  and  Everson 
mines  of  the  Harry  B  Coal  Co  and  the  Worthington 
operation  of  the  Salvadore  Coal  Co. 

Shower  baths,  hot  and  cold  water,  a  bath  tub  and 
lockers  for  the  miners  to  place  their  street  apparel 
in  while  at  work  have  been  included. 

_ •  • 

W.  T.  Delihant,  Jr.,  who  has  been  selling  coal  for 
the  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  for  several  years  past, 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  spent  in  the  army 
camps  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  has  severed  his 
connections  with  the  company  and  has  taken  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  coal  department  with 
H,  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.  This  companv  is  a  large  user 
of  coal,  which  commodity  Mr.  Delihant  is  very 
familiar  with,  and  having  been  a  salesman  he  will 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  game  Yery  thoroughly. 
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NEW  RIVER 
SMOKELESS 


SMOKELESS- CLEAN 


SMOKELESS— Clean — Free 
Burning  —  these  are  the 
characteristics  peculiar  to 
ADMIRALTY  COAL. 

Because  of  its  freedom  from  nat¬ 
ural  impurities  and  being  low  in 
sulphur  and  phosphorus, 


ADMIRALTY  does  not  clinker 
— leaves  very  little  ash  residue — 
and  deposits  a  minimum  of  soot 
in  the  flues. 

All  of  which  insures  economy  and 
cleanliness  in  both  firing  and  the 
generation  of  power. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Selling  Agents  for  New  River  Collieries  Co.,  Executive  Office  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SHIPPING  OFFICES 
Sun,  W.  Va. 
Eccles,  W.  Va. 


TIDEWATER  and 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


M.  C.  Piggott  W.  H.  Newman  South  America 

4  Lloyds  Avenue  Trafalgar  Buildings  Chadwick,  Weir  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  E.  C.  Northumberland  Ave.,  25  De  Mayo,  158 

London,  S.  W.  Buenos  Ayres 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

F.  L.  White,  general  manager  of  the  Bader  Coal 
Co.,  is  back  from  a  trip  to  Montreal,  Ottawa  and 
other  cities  across  the  border. 

William  T.  Brand,  sales  agent  for  the  S.  M.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Coal  Co.,  returned  Tuesday  from  a  three  weeks’ 
vacation  at  his  country  home  near  Mystic,  Conn. 

G.  N.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
western  trip  which  embraced  a  visit  to  certain  of  the 
company’s  distributing  docks,  particularly  the  dock 
at  Superior  formerly  known  as  the  Wigwam  Dock, 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  though  still 
retaining  the  familiar  wigwams  for  the  storage  of 
anthracite. 

Fogs  and  storms  late  last  week  and  early  this 
week  caused  much  delay  in  the  movement  of  coal 
boats  to  and  from  eastern  ports  through  the  Sound. 
As  a  result  of  the  detention  of  light  boats,  the  ton¬ 
nage  loaded  at  the  local  ports  for  New  England  de¬ 
livery  was  materially  cut  down,  and  this  is  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  congestion  of  bituminous  at  the 
piers  in  New  York  harbor. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Allegheny  Coal  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  51  Chambers  street,  has  closed  a  contract 
with  Holland  interests  for  65,000  tons,  calling  for 
equal  monthly  consignments  over  a  year’s  term.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  M.  M.  Hart,  president  of  the 
company,  that  the  same  interests  have  optioned 
105,000  tons  additional.  The  consignees  will  provide 
for  their  own  vessel  tonnage. 


Cosgrove  Officials  Meet. 

A  convention  of  officials,  superintendents,  sales¬ 
men  and  department  heads  of  the  firm  of  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  was  held  in  Johnstown  this  week,  it  being 
the  first  meeting  held  by  that  company  since  1916. 

The  convention  opened  Sunday  with  an  automobile 
trip  to  Bedford,  where  dinner  was  enjoyed,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  coal  men  visited 
the  various  operations  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  in  the 
Johnstown  district.  The  following  attended : 

Arch  Collins,  general  superintendent  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  operations;  Lafayette  Tuck,  superintendent 
of  the  Homer  City  mines ;  J.  W.  Stephenson,  of 
Barnesboro,  superintendent  of  the  Lenox  mines ; 
John  Auld,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the  Thermal 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  of  Portage;  Jonas  Meehan, 
superintendent  of  the  Moxham  Coal  Co. ;  George 
Cosgrove,  superintendent  of  the  Grazier  C.  M.  Co. 

R.  B.  Mitchell,  genera!  superintendent  of  the 
Everett,  Marion  &  Pittsburgh  and  Sanford  Coal 
Companies,  Johnson  City,  Ill.;  Ben  Shull,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Johnson  City,  Ill.,  Harry  Woods, 
assistant  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  Johnson  City,  Ill.;  H.  E. 
Barber,  general  manager  of  the  Marion  &  Eastern 
Railroad ;  William  E.  W’arder,  attorney  for  the 
Marion  &  Eastern  Railroad;  Enoch  Carver,  jr., 
western  sales  manager;  Charles  W.  Alabeck,  H.  C. 
Cotton,  D.  W.  Neff,  F.  R.  Westcott,  F.  W.  Warnken, 
D.  M.  Cohen,  Chicago  salesmen,  excepting  Mr.  West¬ 
cott,  who  is  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  office  of 
the  company;  H.  J.  Meehan,  general  manager  of 
Cosgrove  &  Company ;  F.  T.  Fitzharris,  engineer  of 
mines. 

E.  O.  Cramer,  manager  of  the  Franco  Fund 
for  Compensation  Insurance;  A.  K.  Cosgrove,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Cosgrove  &  Company;  F.  H.  Martens,  Phila¬ 
delphia  salesman;  Harry  Zieme,  efficiency  engineer 
and  Philadelphia  salesman ;  Loyal  Osterlund,  Phila¬ 
delphia  salesman;  Roy  McGahey,  Philadelphia  sales¬ 
man  ;  C.  B.  Wynkoop,  president  of  Cosgrove  &  Wyn- 
koop  Export  Co.;  Henry  L.  Fast,  Jr.,  New  York 
salesman;  Roger  Magee,  New  York  salesman. 


The  large  increase  in  volume  of  business  in  the 
recent  past  has,  of  course,  greatly  increased  bank 
clearings  and  is  reflected  in  all  branches  of  bank 
work.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  of  unrest 
and  even  strikes  among  bank  clerks,  largely  because 
of  long  hours  on  busy  days.  To  our  mind,  it  has 
been  a  question  for  some  time  if  certain  banks  have 
not  become  too  large,  were  credit  factories  now, 
instead  of  the  personal  service  institution  such  as 
the  old-time  banker  presided  over. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

The  Oak  Lane  yard  of  the’  W.  J.  Crowder  Co.  is 
being  overhauled  and  an  up-to-date  pocket  system 
is  being  installed. 

W.  W.  Scargle,  senior  member  of  the  W.  W. 
Scargle’s  Sons  firm  on  Rising  Sun  Avenue,  North 
Philadelphia,  is  off  on  a  vacation.  He  is  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  and  made  the  trip  via  automobile. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  business  of  Ryan  & 
Co.,  in  the  Willow  Street  district,  will  be  continued 
as  formerly.  The  business  continues  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  Ryan,  sister-in-law  of  the  late  Matthew 
Ryan.  Leslie  Steelman,  formerly  chief  clerk,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  plant. 

B.  0.  &  Robt.  Chalfant,  retailers  in  West  Phila¬ 
delphia,  announce  the  addition  of  a  wholesale  de¬ 
partment  to  their  business  with  neat  and  attractively 
colored  street  car  cards.  They  state  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  contracts  of  all  sizes,  either  t^n  lots 
or  direct  shipments  by  the  carload,  anthracite  or 
bituminous. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  local  dealers  have  rebuilt  their 
coal  trestles  this  summer  to  meet  the  conditions 
created  by  the  increasing  size  of  railroad  equipment, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  increase  yard  capacity.  In  the  Germantown  dis¬ 
trict  Walter  H.  Rickard  is  building  a  substantial 
concrete  and  steel  trestle  in  his  yard  on  Musgrave 
Street,  below  Haines. 

Fred  A.  DePue,  the  young  American  Street  dealer, 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  Wildwood,  N.  J.  The 
railroad  company  has  just  completed  the  building 
of  four  bins  for  Mr.  DePue  at  his  yard  and  by  this 
means  have  about  doubled  the  storage  capacity.  In 
the  interim  he  has  been  hauling  his  coal  direct  from 
the  tracks,  but  now  with  his  electric  conveyer  in 
perfect  shape  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
his  rapidly  increasing  trade. 

It  is  often  a  puzzle  to  the  rank  outsider  to  figure 
out  the  actual  cost  of  coal,  as  they  totally  lose  sight 
of  much  of  the  overhead.  B.  Evans  &  Bro;,  the  big 
Norristown  dealers,  found  it  necessary  to  overhaul 
their  scale  at  the  down-town  yard,  putting  in  new 
platform  and  stringers.  It  was  what  ould  ordi¬ 
narily  be  called  a  small  job,  but  the  cost  of  the  ork 
in  these  times  proved  it  to  be  anything  but  that. 
At  any  rate  they  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  everything  is  in  ship-shape  for  a  big  win¬ 
ter’s  business. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  is  continually 
proving  its  usefulness.  The  latest  progressive  and 
constructive  act  has  been  the  preparation  of  a 
graphic  chart  showing  the  relative  increase  in  the 
cost  of  certain  commodities  as  compared  with  coal. 
The  chart  is  neatly  gotten  up  on  a  card  and  shows 
the  increase  in  cost  during  the  past  few  years  of 
milk  as  163  per  cent,  wheat  154  pet*  cent,  flour  127 
per  cent,  shoes  104.8  per  cent,  and  coal  of  nut  size 
51.5  per  cent.  The  figures  upon  which  the  chart 
is  based  were  procured  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor. 


Strikes  in  Anthracite  Region. 

Several  of  the  D.  &  H.  collieries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Scranton  and  Jermyn  have  been  more  or  less 
seriously  hampered  by  strikes  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night.  About  3,000  men  are  involved,  and  their 
main  grievances  are  said  to  be.  alleged  excessive 
dockage  and  the  introduction  of  mechanical  loaders 
in  some  parts  of  the  workings. 

According  to  advices  from  Scranton,  a  committee 
of  mine  workers  has  decided  to  carry  the  fight  to 
all  the  D.  &  H.  colleries  and  demand  the  removal 
of  mechanical  loaders,  as  well  as  other  concessions. 

The  Jermyn  mines'  Nos.  1  and  2  at  Old  Forge, 
near  Scranton,  were  tied  up  on  Wednesday  by  a 
button  strike.  They  employ  about  600  men  and 
boys. 


Joseph  Snively,  formerly  of  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  of  the  B.  &  O.  at  Grafton,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  transportation  committee  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

The  weather  for  retail  deliveries  has  been  very 
bad  for  more  than  a  week  and  this  is  handicapping 
dealers  and  adding  to  their  expenses.  Incidentally, 
it  is  stirring  up  people  to  order  more  coal  and  insist 
on  deliveries. 

The  cargo  of  coal  in  the  schooner  Pocasset  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  sold  and  discharged  here.  The  vessel 
was  caught  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Ann  two  weeks  ago 
and,  leaking,  put  in  at  Boston.  She  was  bound  from 
Perth  Amboy  to  Halifax. 

The  four-masted  schooner  Anna  G.  Lord,  re¬ 
cently  launched  at  Bath,  Me.,  will  start  next  week 
for  Norfolk  to  load  1,500  tons  of  coal  for  Lisbon. 
The  new  vessel  has  been  bought  by  the  Morey  Lord 
Co.,  of  Boston,  to  replace  the  schooner  Madlyn 
Shirley  Lord,  wrecked  at  Porto  Rico  several  months 
ago. 

President  Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  trade  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  calling  attention  to  the  record  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Greenwood  in  trying  to  secure  legislation 
against  the  coal  trade’s  best  interests  and  Green¬ 
wood’s  attacks  on  Senator  Gifford,  who  has  helped 
the  trade,  presumably  with  a  view  to  having  the 
matter  borne  in  mind  when  the  voters  go  to  the  polls. 

Most  of  the  retailers  have  sent  in  their  answers 
to  the  State  investigators’  questionnaire  about  their 
business  and  profits.  In  discussing  profits,  Presi¬ 
dent  Clark  of  the  New  England  Association  had  this 
to  say :  "It  behooves  us,  the  retail  coal  merchants, 
to  be  sure  that  our  business  is  conducted  without 
excessive  profits  and  without  the  use  of  methods 
which  may  be  called  unfair  by  others,  and  while  my 
experience  with  the  coal  trade  has  taught  me  that 
excessive  profits  in  the  retail  distribution  of  coal 
are  an  unknown  quantity,  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  at  this  period  to  see  that  there  is  no  case 
in  our  territory  that  can  bring  down  disaster  on  the 
whole  industry.” 

According  to  information  received  by  the  trade 
in  Boston,  Maine  is  almost  sure  to  find  itself  very 
short  on  anthracite  coal  the  coming  winter.  Some 
of  the  smaller  towns  along  the  coast  from  Portland 
to  Rockland,  which  ordinarily  draw  their  supplies 
by  water  from  Portland,  have  been  unable  to  have 
their  orders  filled  in  the  past  month  because  the 
Portland  dealers  had  no  coal  at  all  to  sell  them. 
Unless  there  is  relief  before  cold  weather  sets  in, 
these  towns  Will  be  forced  to  depend  largely  upon 
wood.  And  wood  is  the  highest  ever  known  “Down 
East,  ’  mostly  because  nearly  everyone  has  a  job 
that  will  be  easier  and  pay  him  as  much  or  more  than 
chopping  wood.  From  $12  to  $15  a  cord  for  good 
hardwood,  cut  stove  length,  is  the  prevailing  coast 
price.  It  used  to  sek  for  from  $5  to  $7.50. 


New  York  Retail  Prices. 

The  final  10  cent  monthly  advance  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  was  put  into  effect  by  the  retail  dealers  in 
Greater  New  York  on  September  1. 

In  Manhattan  borough  the  September  prices  are  as 
follows:  Broken  and  egg,  $10.75;  stove,  $1 1.00 * 
chestnut,  $11.10;  pea,  $9.00.  The  prices  are  for 
sidewalk  or  chute  delivery. 

The  new  Brooklyn  prices  for  coal  stowed  in  bins,  ' 
as  quoted  by  one  of  the  leading  dealers  of  that 
borough,  are:  Broken  and  egg,  $11.00;  stove  and 
chestnut,  $11.25;  pea,  $9.50. 


A  new  booklet  illustrating  and  describing  excavat¬ 
ing  and  rehandling  buckets  made  by  the  Geo.  Haiss 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  is  being  distributed  among  the 
retail  coal  trade.  The  publication  contains  some  16 
pages  of  educational  material  explaining  in  readable 
language  the  merits  of  various  types  of  mechanical 
hoisting  equipment  used  under  various  conditions. 
Tidewater  dealers  in  particular  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  the  new  Haiss  booklet,  though  the 
ground  storage  problem  is  also  dealt  with  in  the 
publication. 


Saward’s  Annual  of  coal  trade  statistics  contains 
facts  and  figures.  Price  $2. 
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BIG  PRODUCTION  GAIN. 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Rises  to  New  High  Mark 
for  Year  Following  Slump. 

During  the  week  ending  August  23,  bituminous 
production  recovered  very  sharply  from  its  slump  of 
the  few  preceding  weeks  and  set  a  new  high  mark 
for  the  calendar  year.  The  improved  showing  was 
due  to  a  better  car  supply  in  some  fields  and  in¬ 
creased  demand  in  others.  Below  is  a  table  showing 
the  bituminous  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  L'.  S.  Geological  Survey : 

r - Net  Tons - \ 


Week  ending 

1919. 

1918. 

July  19 . 

. . . .  9,912,000 

12,925,000 

July  26 . 

. . . .  9,988,000 

12,937,000 

August  2 . 

. . . .  9,942,000 

12,545,000 

August  9 . 

. . . .  9,359,000 

12,289,000 

August  16 . 

. . . .  9,089,000 

11,928,000 

August  23 . 

. ...  10,671,000 

12,636,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below: 


Cars - \ 


Regions — 

Aug.  2. 

Aug.  9. 

Aug.  16. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset).. 

44,130 

42,587 

42,462 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset. . . . 

6,477 

6,571 

6,949 

Fairmont  . 

5,702 

5,692 

6,559 

Ohio  . 

20,618 

19,789 

21,906 

Smokeless,  East.  Kv..  etc.. 

24.906 

21,923 

17,495 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

35,057 

31,789 

28,900 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons : 

;  Week  ending - \  m- Season  to  Date - i 

Aug.  16, 1919.  Aug.  17,  1918.  1919.  1918. 

540,925  821,983  14,916,228  14,240,936 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  productiori  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 

f - Net  Tons - i 


Week  ending 

1919. 

1918. 

July  19 . 

. . . .  1,823,000 

2,097,000 

July  26 . 

....  1,827,000 

2,115,000 

August  2 . 

....  1,831.000 

2,190.000 

August  9 . 

. . . .  1,870.000 

2,052.000 

August  16 . 

. . . .  1,642,000 

1,925,000 

August  23 . 

. .  . .  1,868,000 

2,134,000 

In  Central 

Pennsylvania. 

Ths  following  figures. 

compiled  by  the 

Central 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show  ton¬ 
nage  'lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  three  recent  weeks: 


-  Net  Tons 

\ 

Cause  of  loss. 

Aug.  2. 

Aug.  9. 

Aug.  16. 

Car  shortage  . 

. ...  115,730 

152,524 

186,803 

Labor  shortage . 

. . . .  17,805 

27,208 

44,448 

No  market . 

. . . .  94,830 

45,868 

12,864 

Mine  disability . 

. ...  5,806 

6,075 

3,116 

Strikes  . 

1,345 

1,077 

All  other  causes  . . . 

. ...  152,889 

111,623 

140,245 

Total . 

. ...  387,060 

344,643 

388,553 

Fairmont  Coal  Shut  Off  from  All  Tidewater 
Ports  by  Embargoes. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  2.— Embargoes  became 
effective  today  to  Curtis  Bay,  Port  Covington,  Port 
Reading,  St.  George  and  Port  Richmond,  and  as  a 
result  no  coal  is  going  from  the  Fairmont  region  to 
tidewater  just  now.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  soft 
spot  being  developed  in  the  market  for  a  few  days, 
although  this  will  be  temporary,  in  the  opinion  of 
local  operators. 

The  embargoes  are  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
coal  at  the  piers  and.  the  tardiness  of  inbound 
vessels. 

Today  there  are  3.086  cars  on  the  Monongah 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad — the 
largest  number  for  many  months.  On  Monday  32 
cars  of  coal  was  produced  in  the  region. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Another  company  has  been  formed  to  develop  the 
alleged  coal  deposits  near  Mansfield,  Mass. 

A  German  firm  recently  ran  an  advertisement  in 
the  Pittsburgh  papers  asking  for  quotations  on 
American  coal  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg. 

A  report  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  says  that  oil  has 
supplanted  coal  in  the  Harland  &  Wolff  shipbuilding 
plant,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Egg,  stove  and  chestnut  are  now  selling  at  $13  per 
ten  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  while  pea  has  stepped  up  to 
$11.  Prices  were  advanced  July  1  'and  again  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week. 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  asked  for  authority  to 
establish  a  rate  of  $9.50  per  car  on  its  eastern  lines 
for  switching  coal  and  coke  within  the  yard  limits 
of  the  same  station. 

The  Memphis  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
has  been  chartered  in  Tennessee,  the  incorporators 
being  W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  W.  S.  Lawo,  L.  S.  Lawo, 
W.  W.  Simmons  and  John  Darrah. 

Theodore  Ferris,  the  New  York  naval  architect 
and  marine  engineer,  recently  announced  that  he 
was  preparing  plans  for  the  conversion  of  15  coal¬ 
burning-  merchant  steamers  into  oil  burners. 

Fuel  purchased  for  Government  buildings  cost 
$430,871  more  than  was  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  1,  according  to  a  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tion  requested  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  coal  output  in  Belgium  during  July  was  about 
87  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  production  during 
1913,  the  year  before  the  war  started.  Apparently 
recovery  has  been  proceeding  more  rapidly  in  that 
country  since  the  end  of  the  war  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe. 

Ships  arriving  from  the  other  side  report  having 
lo  wait  from  one  to  four  weeks  for  bunker  coal  at 
British  ports.  Liners  plying  regularly  between  the 
LTnited  States  and  England  have  for  some  time  past 
been  coaling  for  the  round  trip  in  American  ports, 
when  practicable.  It  is  cheaper  to  use  part  of  the 
cargo  space  for  bunker  coal  than  to  be  detained  for  a 
week  or  more  on  the  other  side. 

Charles  B.  Staats,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  on  nominations :  E.  V.  Sidell, 
Poughkeepsie  (chairman);  R.  P.  Newell,  Rome;  G. 
T.  Thompson,  Canandaigua;  J.  B.  McMurrich, 
Oswego,  and  W.  R.  Pettit,  Huntington  Station.  The 
committee's  recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
the  annual  convention  at  Alexandria  Bay  next 
week. 

The  coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  according  to  a 
report  from  Scranton,  is  planning  to  erect  a  large 
steel  and  concrete  breaker  near  that  city  to  handle 
the  output  of  its  Dodge  and  Bellevue  collieries,  which 
now  have  separate  breakers.  It  is  stated  that  the 
foundations  will  probably  be  built  before  winter,  so 
that  construction  work  can  be  carried  on  during  the 
cold  weather. 

In  a  recent  address  Vice-President  Atterbury  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stated  that  his  company  is 
now  employing  14  per  cent  more  men  than  before 
the  war,  although  its  traffic  shows  a  decline  of  11 
per  cent.  The  output  per  man  in  the  Pennsylvania’s 
shops  is  only  60  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before  the 
United  States,  entered  the  war,  according  to  Mr. 
Atterbury.  Of  this  40  per  cent  loss,  25  per  cent  is 
accounted  for  by  the  dropping  of  piece  work  and  15 
per  cent  by  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  American  Coal  Miner,  which  may  be  consid¬ 
ered,  perhaps,  a  semi-official  spokesman  for  the  men, 
says:  “The  mine  workers  are  opposed  to  government 
control  until  some  sane  system  can  be  worked  out. 
They  do  not  believe  congress  can  devise  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  plan,  but  that  it  must  be  worked  rut  hy  coal 
men,  miners  and  operators,  and  the  consumer.  They 
have  a  suspicion  that  when  congress  tackles  the  coal 
problem  it  will  do  so  from  a  political  standpoint  and 
not  from  an  economic  one.  The  coal  operators  are 
thinking  along  the  same  line.” 


COAL  MINE  ACCIDENTS,  1918. 

• -  • 

Fatalities  Last  Year  Decreased  117  as 
Compared  with  1917  Record. 

Statistics  dealing  with  mining  fatalities  in  1918 
have  just  been  made  public  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  These  show  that  the  total  number  of  deaths 
due  to  accidents  in  coal  mines  was  2,579  in  1918, 
which  was  a  decrease  of  117  as  compared  with  1917. 
This  is  considered  a  particularly  good  record  in 
view  of  the  slightly  larger  number  of  men  employed 
last  year  and  the  further  fact  that  an  unusually 
large  percentage  of  them  were  inexperienced,  having 
been  attracted  to  the  mines  by  the  abnormally  high 
wages. 

One  life  was  lost  last  year  for  every  266,000  tons 
of  coal  mined.  The  most  prolific  causes  of  fatal 
accidents  in  1918,  as  in  earlier  years,  were  cave-ins 
and  falls  of  roof.  Of  those  killed  1,293  met  their  fate 
through  this  cause. 

Accidents  due  to  mine  cars  and  locomotives  killed 
506,  and  118  men  were  killed  in  haulage  accidents 
on  the  surface.  The  number  of  deaths  due  to  explo¬ 
sions  of  dust  and  gas  decreased  64  per  cent  from 
1917,  and  deaths  due  to  electricity  decreased  11  per 
cent. 

The  record  of  coal  mine  fatalities  since  1907  is  as 


follows : 

Year.  Men  Employed.  Men  Killed. 

1907  .  680,492  2,242 

1908  .  690,438  2,445 

1909  .  666,552  2,642 

1910.  .  725,030  2,821 

1911  .  728,348  2,656 

1912  .  722,662  2,419 

1913  .  747,644  2,785 

1914  .  763,185  2,454 

1915  .  734,008  2,269 

1916  .  720,971  2,226 

1917  .  757,313  2,696 

1918  .  760,000  2,579 


Get  In,  Operators. 

Fairmont  West  Virginian. 

Testifying  before  the  Frelinghuysen  sub-commit¬ 
tee  inquiring  into  the  increasing  price  of  coal,  J.  D. 
A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  stated  that  45  per  cent  of  the  active  coal 
operators  of  the  country  are  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  These  producers  mine  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  otal  output  of  bituminous. 

Less  than  half  the  producers  and  only  slightly 
more  than  half  the  production.  Yet  the  National 
Coal  Association  is  expected  to  go  to  the  front  and 
fight  the  battles  for  the  whole  industry  every  time 
there  is  any  trouble. 

Figures  may  not  lie,  but  they  certainly  contain 
unexpected  capacity  for  causing  surprises.  Who 
would  have  believed  the  coal  industry  contained  so 
many  spongers  and  pikers?  It  is  time  for  those  who 
are  still  outside  the  association  to  reform.  The 
Frelinghuysen  investigation  may  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  calm  in  bituminous  circles,  and  then  again 
it  may  be  but  the  prelude  to  a  season  which  will  make 
the  stormy  two  years  that  have  just  passed  seem 
l:ke  a  quiet  and  comfortable  period.  But  no  mattei 
what  is  in  store  the  industry  should  be  prepared  to 
stand  together. 

And  there  is  no  better-  way  in  which  to  do  that 
than  by  affiliating  with  the  regional  associations  and 
through  them  with  the  national  association.  The 
operators’  associations  all  over  the  country  are  now 
doing  splendid  work  in  the  interest  of  the  industry 
and  they  are  entitled  to  the  moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  producing  coal. 

A  report  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  says  that  the  W.  J. 
Rainey  coke  interests  have  secured  an  option  on 
Breaker  Island,  located  in  the  Hudson  River,  a  few 
miles  south  of  that  city,  toge^ier  with  some  nearby 
property  ni  the  river  bank,  amounting  to  about  100 
acres  in  all.  If  the  deal  goes  through,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  land  will  be  used  as  the  site  for  a 
by-product  coke  plant. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


So  far  as  the  present  day  is  concerned  the 
eastern  bituminous  market  is  rather  quiet.  It 
is  firm  enough  in  tone  as  regards  the  better 
grades,  but  one  would  scarcely  surmise  from 
the  general  attitude  and  conditions  that  prevail 
that^any  serious  possibilities  were  lurking  in 
the  backgrounds.  We  have  referred  to  the 
contingency  of  labor  difficulties  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  now  that  the  Cleveland  con¬ 
vention  has  commenced  its  sessions  the  labor 
question  has  come  into  much  prominence 
this  week. 

As  anticipated,  demands  of  an  extremely 
radical  nature  are  being  formulated  at  the 
miners’  convention.  These  will  be  submitted 
to  the  bituminous  operators  in  joint  conference 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  acting  president  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  has  gone  on  record  as  advocating 
a  strike  on  November  1st,  unless  the  men  get 
what  they  want.  It  was  the  common  belief 
in  the  fall  of  1917,  when  an  advance  was 
granted  to  continue  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  nowithstanding  the  four-year  contract 
entered  into  in  1916,  that  when  the  war  was 
over  there  would  be  a  reduction  to  the 
previous  basis,  but  the  trend,  of  course,  is 
now  all  the  other  way,  despite  two  advances 
in  1918,  and  in  fact  the  miners  cannot  wait 
to  have  the  war  officially  terminated,  but 
have  fixed,  as  indicated,  the  date  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  as  the  time  that  their  demands  must 
be  acceded  to. 

It  is  evident  that  many  consumers  as  well  as 
people  in  the  trade  have  been  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  a  wage 
increase  would  be  agitated  when  1920  rolled 
around,  but  not  until  recently  was  an  early 
move  along  this  line  anticipated  by  more  than 
a  few,  amfeven  those  folks  were  probably  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  new 
movement  has  crystallized  and  the  extreme 
degree  of  the  demands  that  are  made. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  features 
is  the  stress  that  is  put  upon  a  30-hour  week. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  to  have  to  pay  the 
rate  of  compensation  that  is  proposed,  but 
when  it  is  planned  to  have  all  the  mechanical 
equipment  of  a  colliery  stand  idle  for  lid 
hours  of  the  week  and  only  be  operated  30 
hours,  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  is  there  a 
great  waste  of  what  might  still  be  termed  a 
public  utility,  but  there  is  an  inability  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  tonnage  that  is  urgently  needed  for  a 

large  part  of  the  year. 

The  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  turned  out 


depends  very  largely  upon  the  hoisting  capac¬ 
ity  of  shafts  or  the  hauling  capacity  of  main 
gangways.  These  have  been  very  thoroughly 
developed  in  the  past.  It  is  not  feasible  to 
speed  up  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  in  order 
to  get  out  the  same  tonnage  in  less  time,  and 
a  cutting  down  of  the  operating  time  means 
a  cutting  down  of  the  tonnage  turned  out.  In 
this  respect  the  proposition  of  an  extremely 
short  week  is  one  that  directly  concerns  the 
public  and  means  should  be  taken  to  put  the 
facts  before  them,  particularly  as  it  has  been 
suggested  in  more  than  a  few  localities  that 
double  shifts  should  not  be  permitted.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  determination  of  some 
at  least  to  restrict  colliery  operations  to  30 
hours  a  week  in  all  events. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  weekly  showing 
of  bituminous  production  are  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  shows  another 
“down.”  It  is  but  slight  in  its  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  charted  line 
for  1919  will  soon  again  be  in  close  proximity 
to  the  1917  line.  The  present  output  is  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  400,000  tons  per  working  day 
below  the  1918  record  of  bituminous  produc¬ 
tion.  Car  shortage  is  still  the  factor  which 
holds  production  down.  There  is  labor 
enough  to  take  care  »of  all  the  cars  that  are 
provided  and  it  is  very  likely  that  every  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  speed  up  production  as 
the  evil  possibilities  of  the  Cleveland  situation 
become  better  realized. 

It  is  found  that  contract  buyers  are  now 
willing  to  take  every  ton  which  is  sent  in 
their  direction.  The  Down  Fast  situation 
continues  to  be  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  It  is 
known  that  there  has  been  a  great  transition 
from  war  work  to  production  in  normal  lines 
in  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  year  and  con¬ 
sumption  has  accordingly  been  achieving  a 
heavier  rate.  At  the  same  time  tonnage  re¬ 
ceipts  have  lagged,  as  much  as  has  been  made 
of  stocks  on  hand,  and  there  has  been  some 
waiting  for  lower  prices. 

While  it  is  known  that  some  manufacturers 
have  kept  well  supplied  with  coal,  it  is  felt 
that  there  has  been  a  good  bit  of  playing  for 
time  and  position  on  the  part  of  some  buyers, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  news  from  Cleve¬ 
land  will  develop  a  more  insistent  demand 
than  has  been  deemed  probable. 

While  New  England’s  tonnage  require¬ 
ments  are  but  a  modest  portion  of  the  total 
coal  needs  of  the  United  States,  the  buyers 
down  there  have  a  way  of  making  their  wants 


known  at  times  that  intensifies  the  situati 
Their  journeys  to  New  York,  I’liiladclj 
and  the  mines,  sometimes  rather  exaggei^-- 
the  need  for  coal  and  there  ensues  a  compet¬ 
itive  buying  campaign  that  makes  coal  more 
expensive  than  it  would  be  had  they  remained 
at  home. 

There  seems  no  likelihood  of  easier  prices 
developing  in  any  event  in  the  bituminous 
market,  even  should  the  labor  difficulties  be 
side-stepped.  There  has  been  such  a  heavy 
influx  of  orders  for  export  tonnage  that  nearly 
all  prominent  houses  in  the  seaboard  trade 
feel  that  they  have  an  ample  outlet  for  sur¬ 
plus  coal.  Indeed  this  new  line  of  business 
may  be  considered  a  “balancing”  feature,  par¬ 
ticularly  should  all-the-year-round  deliveries 
be  arranged  for,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  with 
vessel  tonnage  increasing  there  will  be  little 
surplus  at  tide  at  any  time  for  many  months 
to  come. 

Vessels,  of  course,  are  the  keynote  <?f  the 
situation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  gratifying  to 
find  that  many  of  the  boats  built  last  year  are 
even  less  satisfactory  than  the  rapidity  of 
construction  would  suggest.  It  was  naturally 
supposed  that  certain  crudities  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  in  the  case  of  vessels  built  under 
such  extremely  urgent  circumstances  as  pre- 
vailed  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities, 
but  the  fact  that  many  of  the  boats  are  re¬ 
ported  entirely  unseaworthy  was  not  counted 
upon.  The  cost  of  vessel  construction  has 
been  commented  upon  as  a  marvel  of  extrava¬ 
gance;  that  better  results  were  not  achieved 
is  certainly  lamentable. 

Without  awaiting  the  outcome  of  national 
negotiations  the  miners  in  certain  important 
parts  of  the  anthracite  field  have  gone  on 
strike  during  the  past  few  days,  and  though 
ordered  to  return  by  the  Board  of  Concilia- 
'tion,  on  which  the  U.  M.  W.  has  representa¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  the  operators,  they  are 
still  out  and  in  fact  there  are  rumors  of  an 
extension  of  the  idleness.  This  is  very  un¬ 
fortunate  as  the  anthracite  trade  was  just  get¬ 
ting  to  the  point  where  one  could  say  daylight 
was  visible. 

While  the  output  has  been  rapidly  absorbed 
during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  there  did 
seem  "to  be  an  easier  feeling  developing  of 
late,  both  as  regards  the  immediate  market 
situation  and  the  future  prospects.  Of  course, 
having  been  playing  so  close  to  the  cushion 
all  along  for  the  past  several  months,  even  a 
brief  interruption  in  any  large  portion  of  the 
field  would  have  its  result,  and  there  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  renewal  of  apprehension  since 
the  troubles  in  the  Scranton-Carbondale 
field  became  known. 

These  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
the  steel  strike  talk  and  the  continued  unrest 
in  railroad  circles,  give  the  trade  something  to 
think  about. 

During  August,  as  shown  by  detailed  fig¬ 
ures  appearing  in  another  column,  anthracite 
shipments  were  the  heaviest  for  any  month 
this  year,  exceeding  the  July  record  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin.  On  the  other  hand  they  fell 
short  of  August,  1918,  by  upwards  of  a  million 
tons  and  were  nearly  a  million  tons  behind  two 
years  ago.  For  the  period  of  April  1  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1  the  hard  coal  shipments  showed  a 
decrease  of  five  and  a  half  million  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  last  year  and  a 
gain  of  two  million  tons  compared  with  1916. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  leading  an¬ 
thracite  producers  intimated  at  the  Senate  in¬ 
vestigation  this  week  that  by  December  1 
there  might  be  an  oversupply  of  domestic 
sizes  instead  of  a  shortage. 
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Labor  Unrest  i„  Anthracite  Region  Add,  New  Uncertainties  to  the  On, look  for  Winter-  «  .  „  - 

Bituminous  Market  Displays  Strength  in  Spite  of  Let-Up  in  Spot  Demand.  Screenings  Now  in  Strong  Demand  —  Car 

Just  as  uneasiness  over  the  anthracite  sides  it  is  .  Shortage  Handicaps  Mines, 

situation  was  beginning  to  subside,  labor  of  finding  some^  ^h^want'  °f,pnCe  aS  F  The  market  is  stron«  with  all  sizes  selling  well, 
troubles  have  added  a  new  element  of  un-  When  demand  reaves  7t  mi  ?  C°a  '  P™  ,scfreeJ,n!’s  are  soing  strong  and  selling  i„ 
certainty.  All  statements  tending  to  allay  to  effect  sales  t  Z  be  JUSt  aS  eaSy  f-h  f  °r  'mmediate  a"d  term  delivery.  One 

fears  of  a  serious  shortage  next  winter  were  lower  ran^  r  preSCnt  ran^e  ,as,  at  a  ?AWs  Journal  -Presenta- 

of  course  based  on  the  assumntion  that  the  hn  .1..  k  &  toe'  ,  Lonfumers  are  not  holding  tlve  that  be  wished  he  could  buy  50.000  tons  of 
miners  would  remain  at  work  But  with  a  1,  ?i  becajse  theY  think  prices  are  too  high,  greenings  for  shipment  within  10  days.  This  typifies 

llle  thue„i«  tade/s  fte  ^  of  buying  Z°lt  ^  «-  » 

operating  interests  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  very6 Sal  XXX1!,7  le/els'  Some  Whetbher  tr°UbIe  Comes  or  not;  a11  asree  that  higher 

a  speedy  settlement.  This  circumstance  and  theVe  •  demands  are  being  framed,  and  ™ages  have  got  to  be  paid  and  shorter  hours  will 

the  further  fact  that  the  questions  at  iss  e  SrVtu"0,  t0  d°ubt  that  the  rank  ^  *  be  conceded-  ^"ce  an  increase  in X  cost 

should  permit  of  easy  adjustment,  makes  it  mV  thebltunJ!n0l,s  mine  workers  will  back  Produc'»g  coal  ,s  certain-  In  the  face  of  the 
unlikely  that  the  striker  will  iaCf  i  * le  union  officials  in  calling  a  strike  No-  ‘  cr^  can  the  consumers  be  made 

becT°h?ff  g  or  ~;“aratis  a^  »  * 

Position  as,  "at  at  F  penned'  fZZc'V  f  Z  ”*  **  P"so  ZSTfS.  «»***£ 

result  of  the  heavy  summer’s  business,  there  soon  as  consume  Xi-paH  ^  Z  circ  es>  but  as  ®ss  efficieat  ones  or  their  elimination  This  is  the 

are  comparatively  few  new  orders  being  re-  possible  and  a  n  te  ,  3  Stnke  ,S  T  ^  ™kes  the  coal  Industry  perceptibly 

~  tZAz  wsm? to the — >■  ^  — 

orders.  Apartment 'houses  and  the  larger  XT? hi*0  ? X  Many  industrial  plants  Xemand  for  domestlc  siz,es  of  all  western  coal  is 

class  of  private  residences  have  already"  been  mfie  PtP  'C  U,tl  lties  bave  what  are  now  con-  th  t  thpar’  and  one  Frankhn  county  operator  stated 
taken  care  of  on  a  very  L  the  rZ  ^  re*erve  Supplies‘  They  are  £olldZ?lVery  1™  Xes  in  ,hat  which 

most  part.  In  many  cases  thev  have  enough  r  *  en.°”g'h  to.afford  protection  against  or-  and  other  souther^Tm  W'thln  three  months-  Saline 

coal  in  their  cellars\o  last  aUwinter  ^others  no  In  T”8  t0  delivery’  but  are  by  sold  ahead  i  to  S  di^sSXX,5^  l°  be 

that  have  not  room  for  a  full  season's”  sunnl v  tl  1  S  adecluate  to  see  their  owners  trading  for  the  most  oart  i«  m  T’i  Se  s  weP  but 
are  filled  up  to  the  limff  o/XTr  ^toT^  S'  ^  bSp,it  bl°ck  aad  o^hS  "oafs  ££  EfaTe 

capacity.  5  ,  ,.de  circles  that  a  strike  can  be  be,ng  snapped  up  quickly.  The  eastern  ^,,,7  -I 

While  some  deliveries  have  been  delayed  mands  in°nart  frafin^  . tbe  miners’  de^  bl®  strike  is  worrying  many  western  distributor^ 
by  scarcity  of  certain  sizes,  dealers  state  that  mean  biVhP  f  Thlch  Wl11  naturally  be  onhaJe  sent  representatives  into  West  Virginia  to 

if  coal  continues  to  come  along  as  it  has  for  P?.?fS  f°r  Soft  coaP  iZT,  t0  W3tch  and  reP°rt  developments 

the  past  few  months  they  will  have  prac-  at  the  local*6  ^  i™”7  embar"oes  in  effect  has  been  broken  X  UP  now  that  the  strike 

tically  all  of  their  advance’ orders  ou,  of  The  belt  ufeve^  tS  »  0* 

way  by  the  middle  of  October.  Then  thev  if  lVi V  V,  '  The  11'Cnns>'1  vania  Railroad  _  / 

rio"  to  rheafiZr„nfleZde  ,“oard“s_  £eT!  SdSafs^  the  past 

Sk— tha — - Kh^c 

are  still  individual  dealers,  and  even  towns  which  tb  Um  desi-?nafe  the  mines  from  and  Peoria  fields.  Indiana  and  Wc  aIlatl^  Fulton 

cZe.dtepts- JheT  bePw'i,red sv new  permit  ™-  ?heB c* s ts? 

treme  prices  heard  of  a  few  weeksXo  and  everythin"1  ^  X0”  are  hoIdinff  up  well  on  fig^  Xk  ^  tonn.age  which  »  expressed  hffiS 
comparatively  little  coal  is  being  sold  at  more  o-rmles  of  T?  Fa,rmont  gas  coal,  ordinary  margin  narrowina/esoWlth°i!,t  ,mportant  feamre,  the 
than  a  dollar  premium.  On  the  other  hand!  Sound  *2  2?  ?  are-n°W  bdn?  °ffered  at  di-PPeanng  '  g  eWhat  a"d  the  ,ower  ^re. 
the  largest  independent  producer,  which  sold  Pennsvlvnni  T  mine7run-  Best  Central  Eastern  coal  is  coming  in  in  a 
at  the  company  circular  all  summer,  ad-  $3  ?5  to  $3  50°fnr  StlI!,  ?ommandi«ff  from  to  the  strike-bound  condition  oflhe  S 'way;.dH<t 
vanced  its  prices  75  cents  on  September  l  to  ium  SadeVsd  m  S sh{?ment'  and  med-  ?d  the  car  ^e.  Latest  reporn 
conform  with  the  practice  of  other  large  in-  be  had  in  1m  hS  $3'25'-  P°°rer  grades  can  pr°vement-  h°wever.  an  Im' 

dividual  operators.  &  d  n  llmited  quantities  as  low  as  $2.65.  worthwhile  improvement  in  the  movement  f 

UnSXl  s?zes  are k. sluggish  locally,  but  the  Gcal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor.  snapped ^uSquicklv^H1  1S  uX'  What  comes  L 

tl  hnade  lS  absopbm?  so  much  tonnage  that  The  following  tabulation  show  4  turn  to  the  consumers1  -‘RShed  ^  dealers  and  in 

the  tidewater  market  is  not  being  flooded.  ber  of  cars  of  anthracffe  and  "Um'  burned  iato  the  Sht  of  L?'  "‘’S’  has  bee" 

The  Bituminous  Market  ^Yorkte  f  T  ** 

Bituminous  prices  hold  fairly  steady  in  the  ?  ^  °rk  harbor  for  several  weeks  past :  been  chawed  Though  C°!?Td  °r  admoaition  has 

face  of  an  inactive  spot  demand  and  the  Week  of  Anthracite  .  is  the  consumer^ ^  insfead  X tb X  T  Wh°  issaes  k 

TheXl  f  i°nXerab,e  frCe  C°al  at  Piers'  Tulv  10-16  6  Oor  BltUm“ous  P^ase  is  ‘‘Deliver  Coat £3?  ^  ^  revised 
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JOHNSTOWN  MARKET. 

Slight  Falling  Off  in  Demand  —  Serious 
Situation  Anticipated. 

A  slight  falling  off  in  the  general  demand,  due  to 
embargoes  on  tidewater  shipments,  was  experienced 
in  the  coal  trade  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district 
this  week. 

The  embargoes  have  been  in  effect,  off  and  on,  for 
several  weeks  and  are  causing  shippers  no  little 
uncertainty.  At  the  present  time  coal  men  are  lend¬ 
ing  their  efforts  to  divert  their  shipments  to  points 
other  than  tidewater  ports. 

The  general  situation  seems  to  be  easier  as  far  as 
indications  of  a  coal  famine  go,  and  operators  at 
the  present  time  are  not  so  free  in  their  talk  of  an 
approaching  coal  shortage,  although  there  are  many 
coal  men  in  the  district  who  believe  that  the  trade 
here  will  be  confronted  by  a  serious  situation  on 
account  of  the  labor  question. 

One  operator  stated  that  he  believed  the  labor 
shortage  is  bound  to  assume  alarming  stages  and 
did  not  deny  that  there  is  a  labor  shortage  at  the 
present  time.  He  said,  “We  cannot  deny  that  there 
is  a  labor  shortage  right  now  and  it  will  be  a  man 
of  unusual  genius  who  can  devise  a  way  of  keeping 
down  an  increase  in  fuel  costs  when  the  trade  is 
facing  a  pronounced  scarcity  of  men.’’ 

The  car  shortage  continues.  Many  coal  men  feel 
that  the  great  weight  of  the  car  shortage  has  not 
been  felt  as  yet  but  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  situation  as  soon  as  the  winter  months  arrive. 
During  the  week  the  car  supply  averaged  about  75 
per  cent. 

Increased  Prices  Predicted. 

While  the  matter  of  a  coal  famine  is  not  so  much 
feared  at  the  present  time,  operators  and  brokers 
continue  to  predict  further  increases  in  prices.  Coal 
from  the  central  Pennsylvania  district  will  not  only 
rise  to  the  $4  mark,  in  the  opinion  of  a  local  man, 
but  it  may  even  reach  $5  per  ton.  This  man  stated 
the  labor  is  the  big  issue  and  that  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  wagon  loading  mines  or  anything  else  that 
may  be  designed  to  cut  prices,  will  not  do  so  if  labor 
is  going  to  be  at  a  premium.  The  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  .the  labor  situation  has  been  supplied  by 
load  dealers: 

Present  shortage  of  men  for  1919  over  1917 — 41 
per  cent;  present  shortage  of  men  for  1919  over 
1916—5134  per  cent.  Anticipated  percentage  of  labor 
shortage  by  Dec.  1,  1919—644  per  cent  as  compared 

with  2014  Pcr  ccnt  for  the  year 

Prices  of  the  various  grades  of  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  continue  to  be  firm.  Supply  of  higher 
grades  of  fuel  is  far  below  the  demand  and  prices 
of  these  grades  are  gradually  approaching  the  $4 
mark.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  big  demand 
for  Pool  No.  9  coal  at  figures  around  $3.40  with 
little  or  none  of  this  grade  on  the  market.  Pool 
No.  11  coal  is  selling  at  from  $2.85  to  $3  and  Pool 
No.  10  .is  around  the  $3  mark.  Other  grades  of 
coal  are  selling  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.85  to  $3.40. 


Twin  City  Notes. 

G  H.  Reeves,  of  the  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
Minneapolis,  has  returned  after  spending  a  week  at 
the  docks  at  Duluth  and  Superior 

A  new  coal  yard  being  established  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  Paul  by  the  new  Minnesota  Coal  Co.  at 
Plato  and  Chicago  streets,  is  about  ready  for  use. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Representative  C.  H. 
Warner,  in  the  Minnesota  legislature,  to  establish  a 
standard  of  quality  for  coal  to  be  sold  by  retail 
dealers. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  convened  in  special  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  8th.  One  of  the  first  things  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  body  was  a  resolution  calling  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  coal  prices.  The  resolution  cites  that 
coal  is  being  sold  *at  extortionate  advances  of  from 
50  to  100  per  cent,  takes  a  rap  at  the  price  on 
coke,  which  is  alleged  to  be  sold  at  800  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  cost  of  the  coal,  after  the  gas  has  been 
extracted. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  TR  ADE  BRISK. 


Prices  Show  Tendency  to  Increase — Harbor 
Conditions  Improved. 

Movement  of  product  in  Hampton  Roads  has  been 
brisk  during  the  week,  considerable  congestion  having 
developed  in  the  port  owing  to  a  large  number  of 
vessels  entering  for  cargoes.  A  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  all  demands  was  available,  and  he  business  was 
taken  care  of. 

Dumpings  for  the  first  nine  days  of  September  at 
local  piers  were :  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  128,823  tons ; 
Norfolk  &  Western,  185,820  tons;  Virginian  Ry.,  120,- 
920  tons. 

Prices  were  sgtifT  with  advancing  tendencies.^  Ex¬ 
port  and  bunker  product  was  quoted  at  $6.25@$7. 
gross.  Prices  on  the  tracks  for  local  consumption 
were  $6.35@$6.50  net. 

Due  to  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  miners,  an 
advance  of  25  cents  a  net  ton  has  been  put  on  local 
prices,  subject  to  revision  when  final  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  wage  increase  on 
cost  of  production. 

Conditions  in  the  harbor  are  much  improved  as  a 
result  of  a  return  to  work  of  tug  boat  men.  A  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  strike  has  not  been  permanently  ef¬ 
fected,  but  the  employes  have  gone  back  to  work 
temporarily,  pending  further  consideration  of  their 
demands. 

No  appreciable  effect  of  the  car  shortage  has  been 
felt  yet  in  local  movements  of  product,  but  dealers 
say  their  advices  from  railroad  men  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  shortage  may  develop  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  be  a  serious  factor. 

Proposed  Tonnage  Tax. 

Miners  in  the  Virginia  fields,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  other  states,  have  been  much  interested  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  weeks  over  a  proposal  made  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  levy  a  tonnage  tax  of  one  cent 
a  ton  on  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  A  group 
of  operators  from  southwest  Virginia  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  finance  committee  of  the  State  senate  at 
Richmond  in  opposition  to  this  proposal,  and  after  an 
extended  hearing,  the  matter  was  put  over  until  the 
regular  session  of  1920,  with  the  idea  that  the  in¬ 
coming  legislature  might  consider  a  tax  on  all  mine 
products  and  impose  a  general  levy  instead  of  putting 
it  on  one  particular  commodity.  Operators  hope  at 
that  time  to  be  able  to  present  the  matter  in  such  a 
shape  that  the  proposed  tax  may  be  altogether 
abandoned. 


CHAOS  AT  TWIN  CITIES. 


Uncertainty  of  Situation  Makes  Future  Very 
Hazy. 

Things  continue  very  dull  in  the  coal  trade  in  this 
section.  The  strike  of  dock  workers  at  Duluth  and 
Superior  continues,  and  not  a  boat  has  been  unloaded 
in  five  weeks.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  progress  be¬ 
ing  made  in  stocking  coal  for  the  winter.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  hard  coal  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  while 
soft  coal  seems  to  be  in  fairly  good  amount  though 
not  enough  now  for  the  whole  season.  But  there 
should  be  further  coal  of  both  hard  and  soft  brought 
up  before  the  close  of  navigation,  which  promises  a 
fair  amount  of  soft,  at  least. 

There  is  scarcity  of  cars  as  well  as  a  scarcity  of 
labor,  which  threatens  trouble  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Grain  has  been  slow'  to  move  to  the  termmals. 
Threshing  has  been  held  back  by  scarcity  of  labor. 
If  this  keeps  up  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  mean 
that  there  will  be  some  sections  of  the  Northwest 
which  will  hardly  get  stocks  of  coal  in  before  winter. 

Eastern  bituminous  coal  in  the  Twin  Cities  is  not 
following  the  August  advance,  at  least  with  some 
companies.  There  has  not  been  any  heavy  demand 
on  anything,  but  the  call  on  these  grades  has  been 
less  than  on  some  others.  Hard  coal  has  reached 
the  full  schedule  price  with  the  last  addition  of  10 
cents  on  Sept.  1,  but  there  has  been  little  real  impetus 
to  the  retail  call  for  some  time.  Probably  the  gen¬ 
eral  agitation  against  high  costs  has  made  some  con¬ 


sumers  hope  for  some  effect  on  coal  prices,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  see  u'here  they  can  hope  for  it. 

The  sale  of  Illinois  coal  in  this  market  has  not 
been  as  active  as  it  should  be,  but  the  difficulty  with 
labor  and  with  cars  has  made  it  hard  ‘o  get  the 
coal,  so  that  there  has  been  no  real  effort  to  sell. 
Screenings  have  been  very  weak  for  some  time,  but 
have  been  strengthening,  though  they  arc  still  not 
yet  up  to  a  normal  value,  due  to  the  general  lack  of 
i:  terest  shown  in  buying  any  size  and  grade. 

The  situation  in  the  Northwest  is  variously  re¬ 
garded  by  coal  men.  Some  foresee  the  worst  kind 
of  a  situation  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
Others  feel  more  calm  on  the  matter  and  anticipate 
that  the  stocks  on  the  docks  and  those  available 
from  the  mines  of  Illinois  v/ill  serve  to  keep  things 
going  until  toward  midwinter.  Then  will  come  the 
serious  period  if  there  is  not  a  better  supply  of  coal 
available  than  now  seems  likely.  By  that  time  the 
stocks  of  consumers  and  others  laid  in  to  serve  the 
winter,  will  have  been  well  reduced,  and  in  many 
cases  exhausted.  The  free  available  stores  on  the 
docks  and  in  the  reta.il  yards  through  the  interior  will 
also  be  reduced  to  a  minor  tonnage.  And  there  will 
still  be  ten  to  fifteen  weeks  of  active  coal  consuming 
weather  ahead. 


UNCERTAINTY  AT  BUFFALO. 

Local  Trade  Finds  It  Difficult  to  Size  Up 
the  Bituminous  Situation 

The  uncertainty  in  the  bituminous  market  con¬ 
tinues.  Though  all  sorts  of  confident  notes  come 
up  from  the  direction  of  the  mining  districts,  they 
find  small  echo  here.  Our  jobbers  are  still  asking 
each  other  to  define  the  market  and  say  not  only 
what  it  is  going  to  be,  but  what  it  is  now.  They  do 
not  really  look  for  a  decline,  but  they  do  not  see  at 
present  any  reason  for  improvement.  If  things  do 
begin  to  look  up  in  one  direction  or  another  along 
comes  a  big  strike  and  spoils  it  all. 

“I  had  an  order  this  week  at  what  I  thought  was 
a  good  price  and  I  thought  I  could  get  the  coal  all 
right,’’  said  a  Buffalo  jobber,  “but  when  I  asked  for 
the  coal  I  found  50  cents  more  asked  for  it  than  I 
expected.”  So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  look  up 
some  other  operator,  but  it  was  done  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  went  on.  So  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
Buffalo  trade  is  that  it  is  ragged  and  it  promises  to 
remain  so  for  a  while  yet.  The  jobbers  are  doing 
the  best  they  can  with  it  and  most  of  them  are  doing 
quite  a  good  business,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy. 

There  are  reports  that  the  Canadian  activity  is  not 
what  it  was,  and  though  that  does  not  mean  very 
much,  it  does  not  mean  improvement  by  any  means.. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  things  to  settle 
down.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  good  policy  for 
consumers  to  hold  off,  for  the  car  shortage  alone 
threatens  to  cut  down  soft  coal  production  seriously. 
If  it  lasts  any  length  of  time  the  movement  will  be 
seriously  curtailed.  Shippers  say  it  takes  from  a 
week  to  ten  days  to  get  a  car  started  after  the  order 
is  accepted. 

The  bituminous  price  question  is  naturally  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter.  Jobbers  do  not  like  to  see  an  advance, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  are  not  quoting  high  enough, 
but  they  refuse  to  give  out  any  higher  figures  than 
$4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $4.65  for  three-quarter,  $4.20 
for  mine-run,  and  $4.10  for  all  slack,  per  net  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Anthracite  consumers  are  more  than  usually 
anxious  in  view  of  the  mine  strikes,  but  the  labor 
troubles  have  not  yet  cut  down  the  supply.  Lake 
shipments  continue  good,  being  for  the  week  108,650 
tons ;  for  the  month,  482,500  tons,  and  for  the  season, 
2,338,849  tons;  for  last  season  to  September,  1,777,476 
tons. 

Weekly  distribution  is  50,600  tons  to  Chicago, 
16.800  tons  to  Milwaukee,  22.200  tons  to  Fort  Will¬ 
iam,  7,800  tons  to  Sheboygan.  3.300  tons  to  the  Sault, 
7,000  tons  to  Green  Bay  and  950  tons  to  Port  Huron. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  $1  to  Port  Huron,  60 
cents  to  Chicago,  50  cents  to  the  Sault,  47J4  cents  to 
Milwaukee,  42;4  cents  to  Fort  Willian,  Green  Bay 
and  Sheboygan. 
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STRENGTH  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Outbreak  Among  West  Virginia  Miners 
Reflected  in  Local  Market. 

But  for  some  measure  of  labor  unrest,  which 
shows  itself  locally  rather  than  generally,  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  district  has  visibly  and 
certainly  improved  during  the  past  week.  Car 
service  is  much  better  than  was  anticipated,  recovery 
from  the  shopmen’s  strike  having  come,  in  the 
measure  that  it  has  shown  up,  much  sooner  than 
the  previous  experience  of  operators  led  them  to 
expect. 

On  the  C.  &  O.  and  N.  &  W.  car  supply  during 
the  week  has  been  estimated  at  between  80  and  85’ 
per  cent,  while  on  the  L.  &  N.,  which  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  seriously  affected  throughout  its 
entire  system,  the  estimates  vary  between  60  and  65 
per  cent.  All  the  railroads,  doubtless  as  the  result  of 
stimulus  from  Washington  following  recent  agita¬ 
tion,  are  bending  every  energy  to  approximate 
normal. 

While  the  coal  men  of  this  territory  are  feeling 
much  better  on  the  subject  of  what  seemed  an  almost 
hopeless  transportation  problem,  they  have  renewed 
occasion  to  be  worried  about  the  labor  situation. 
They  are  not  deeply  concerned  they  say,  about  the 
natural  and  normal  attitude  of  their  own  men,  who 
seem  contented  when  they  are  left  alone  to  think 
and  fight  out  their  own  problems,  but  the  activity 
of  outside  influences,  as  evidenced  by  the  outbreaks 
of  last  week  in  West  Virginia,  seem  to  tell  them  that 
propaganda  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  undoing  of  an 
otherwise  prosperous  season. 

As  to  definite  labor  conditions  affecting  the  market, 
the  return  of  the  affected  West  Virginia  miners  to 
work  doubtless  sets  that  immediate  problem  at  rest 
and  operators  feel  that  the  wild  orgy  may  not  be 
without  its  benefits  in  revealing  in  time  to  the  public 
and  to  the  miners  themselves  the  true  situation  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  shameless  misrepresentation. 
However,  there  is  some  immediate  and  actual  trouble 
in  the  New  River  field,  shutting  off  the  smokeless 
production  of  a  dozen  important  mining  properties 
there. 

Labor  Troubles  Stiffen  Prices. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  labor  here  has  served  to 
harden  the  market  at  Cincinnati  at  a  time  when 
general  conditions  otherwise  would  have  softened  it 
somewhat.  Spot  prices  in  bituminous  hold  up  from 
$4  to  $475  on  the  best  block,  $275  to  $3  on  mine- 
run  and  about  $2.50  on  nut  and  slack.  But,  after  all, 
only  about  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  coal  now  mined 
and  delivered  is  going  to  spot  transactions. 

Most  of  the  bituminous  production  in  all  the  forms 
is  going  to  fill  contracts  that  were  made  months  ago 
when  prices  were  low.  At  that  time,  when  it  seemed 
to  many  producers  that  coal  was  going  to  be  a  drug 
on  the  market  for  a  long  time,  many  of  the  larger 
companies  took  themselves  wholly  out  of  the  market 
by  contracting  their  production  for  months,  if  not 
for  the  entire  season.  Some  of  these  companies 
have  now  resorted  to  the  use  of  their  sales  organi¬ 
zations  to  sell  such  of  other  companies’  production 
as  they  can  buy,  and  the  resulting  pyramiding  of 
profits  is  accountable  for  some  of  the  high  prices 
about  which  the  buying  public  is  holding  up  its 
hands.  New  contracts  of  size,  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  show  a  very  much  higher  average. 

All  forms  of  coal  continue  in  good  demand.  Re¬ 
tailers,  who,  in  their  early  contracts,  did  not  adequate¬ 
ly  estimate  the  smokeless  demand,  find  themselves 
unable  at  this  time  to  supply  the  call  for  this  popular 
coal.  This  fact  has  produced  an  unusually  accen¬ 
tuated  demand  for  bituminous  block,  which  is  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less  available.  This  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  condition  so  far  in  advance  of  cold  weather  and 
furnishes  a  fair  index  of  probable  winter  conditions 
of  delivery.  The  call  for  steam  coal  is  not  so 
urgent  this  week,  but  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  against 
a  surplus  of  supply. 

The  report  that  the  retail  price  of  coal  had  again 
advanced  in  Cincinnati  is  not  correct.  Domestic  sizes 
of  smokeless,  when  available  at  all,  sell  at  $8.25  and 


$8.50,  while  bituminous  goes  at  from  $6.50  to  $675. 
there  is  plenty  of  selling  at  these  figures. 

The  range  of  prices  shown  by  the  Central  Coal 
Association  reports  does  not  go  materially  higher 
than  that  of  the  previous  week.  In  prepared  sizes 
Kanawha’s  average  was  $3.47 ;  Logan,  $3.42;  William¬ 
son,  $3.95;  Harlan,  $4.14,  and  Appalachian,  $4.38. 
Mine-run  for  Kanawha  was  $2.35;  Logan;  $2.25; 
Williamson,  $2.65;  Harlan,  $3.01,  and  Appalachian, 
$2.65. 

In  nut  and  slack  the  Kanawha  average  was  $2; 
Logan.  $2;  Williamson,  $2.25;  Harlan,  $2,  and  Apala- 
chian,  $2.15. 


FAIRMONT  PRICES  WEAK. 


Tidewater  Embargoes  and  Heavy  Production 
Cause  Some  Unsettlement. 

If  the  acid  test  was  put  to  the  Fairmont  region 
last  week  when  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  flooded  the 
Monongah  division  the  operators  emerged  victorious 
because  5,688  cars  of  coal  and  coke  were  loaded 
in  five  days  and  only  82  cars  were  checked  up  "as 
“left-overs”  at  the  end  of  Saturday.  With  the  batch 
of  empties  last  week  and  a  heavy  production  for 
a  five-day  week  and  embargoes  pinned  up  against 
all  of  the  piers,  prices  were  somewhat  demoralized. 
Fairmont  yards  were  blocked  because  of  the  coal 
and  regular  freight  traffic.  ' 

The  empties  began  to  come  Tuesday,  as  Mon¬ 
day  was  Labor  Day  and  work  ceased  all  over  the 
region  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  sections. 
When  the  miners  came  to  work  Tuesday  there  were 
3,086  cars  on  the  division,  more  than  twice  the  daily 
rating  of  the  division  and  a  placement  of  1,645. 

On  Wednesday  there  were  2,292  cars;  Thursday, 
1,875;  Friday,  1,202;  Saturday,  920.  Placements 
were  excellent  all  week  and  the  heavy  production 
was  steady.  By  Saturday  the  mines  had  worked  so 
continuously  that  the  overflooding  of  empties  had 
disappeared  and  some  of  the  mines  did  not  have 
a  full  run. 

Some  operators  believed  that  the  railroads  had 
flooded  the  Fairmont  region  with  empties  because 
it  was  held  up  as  the  “horrible  example”  of  car 
shortage  during  the  coal  inquiry  at  Washington.  If 
it  is  the  game  to  beat  the  price  down  it  is  effective. 
Some  of  the  railroads  need  coal  and  are  grasping 
this  opportunity  to  get  some  cheaper  fuel. 

As  a  whole,  Fairmont  region  produced  6,680  cars 
of  coal  and  coke  last  week.  On  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  the  production  was  5,663  cars  of  coal  and  25 
cars  of  coke.  On  the  Monongahela  Railway  last 
week  992  cars  of  coal  were  produced  in  the  West 
Virginia  district,  which  was  148  cars  more  than 
were  loaded  the  previous  week  despite  the  fact  that 
one  day  was  Labor  Day  last  week,  and  only  452 
cars  short  of  the  heavy  production  week,  which  was 
that  ending  August  23. 

Mine-run  is  selling  at  from  $2.30  to  $2.40;  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.65  to  $2.70 ;  slack,  $2.40  to  $2.60.  Spot 
business  may  drop  a  little  this  week  should  the  em- 
bargos  be  continued  on  tidewater  coal,  but  should 
they  be  taken  off  there  will  be  a  rising  market. 

Contract  business  is  scarce,  although  there  is  some 
around  the  region.  .Some  activity  has  been  shown 
recently  in  railroad  fuel  business.  This  week  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  placed  con¬ 
tracts  at  $2.60  a  ton  in  the  Tunnelton  fields.  It  is 
reported  that  the  B.  &  O.  has  bought  some  coal  at 
$2.35  in  the  Fairmont  district.  With  the  35  cent 
differential,  it  means  that  $2.60  is  being  paid  for 
Fairmont  coal  east  of  Grafton,  the  dividing  line. 
Railroad  fuel  shipments  last  week  totaled  1,508  cars, 
aggregating  186  loads  heavier  than  the  previous 
week.  B.  &  O.  shipments  last  week  were  heavy, 
averaging  daily  130  carloads.  Cumberland  Valley 
has  increased  its  shipments,  having  secured  94  car¬ 
loads  last  week. 

Other  shipments  last  week  were:  C.  of  N.  J.,  56 
cars;  Lehigh  Valley,  40  cars;  New  York  Central, 
188  cars;  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  258 
cars;  Maine  Central,  2  cars;  Washington  &  South¬ 
ern,  23  cars.  Railroads  either  need  fuel  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  or  are  storing  it  for  winter. 


Lake  shipments  last  week  totaled  354  cars,  which 
has  been  the  heaviest  for  some  months.  Lake  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  gobbled  up  by  operators  because  of 
the  embargoes  on  export  business  at  the  piers. 
Western  shipments  at  746  cars  has  been  the  heaviest 
week  for  some  months,  this,  of  course,  being  due 
to  the  lakeward  traffic. 

Miscellaneous  shipments  at  179  cars  are  very 
heavy.  Other  totals  were:  Coal  loaded  East,  4,885 
cars ;  Michigan  points,  68  cars ;  Ohio  points,  80  cars. 

Car  movement  is  keeping  up  fairly  well  east  of 
Grafton  on  the  B.  &  O.,  although  last  Wednesday 
the  total  fell  down  to  439,  and  for  several  days  the 
Fairmont  yards  were  blocked  with  coal  following 
the  deluge  of  empties  poured  into  the  region  last 
week.  The  daily  average  movement  east  of  Grafton 
was  1,004  last  week. 

Coal  traffic  was  blocked  on  the  Short  line  of  the 
B.  &  O.  on  Monday  because  of  a  derailment  at 
Hartzell.  Probably  1,500  shop  men  of  the  B.  &  O. 
railroad  struck  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  last  Tuesday, 
which  threatened  to  tie  up  coal  movement,  but  the 
strike  was  broken  when  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  notified  the  men  that  unless  they  returned  to 
work  without  delay  they  would  be  discharged.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Mexicans  were  imported,  which  had 
a  good  moral  effect,  and  the  shopmen  went  back 
forthwith. 


TENSITY  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

Heavy  Export  Inquiry  with  Strong  Demand 
for  Domestic  Delivery. 

Foreign  demand  has  been  the  dominating  feature 
of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market  this  week.  Practically 
every  European  country  is  now  in  the  Pittsburgh 
maiket,  offering  fancy  prices  for  early  deliveries,  but 
the  coal  producers  are  able  to  take  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  business,  because  they  are  either  sold 
up  on  domestic  demand,  or  unable  to  specify  de¬ 
liveries  because  of  the  Federal  embargo  on  fuel  ship¬ 
ments  from  the.  country.  There  is  no  let-up  in  the 
domestic  demand.  The  steel  industry,  in  spite  of  the 
threatened  labor  disturbances,  is  conspicuously  active 
in  the  market  and  offering  inducements  to  encourage 
early  deliveries.  Nor  is  there  any  abatement  in  the 
demand  emanating  from  the  oil  industry,  the  glass 
industry  and  the  pottery  trade. 

The  improvement  noted  in  the  car  situation  last 
week  continues.  The  rivets  are  being  used  as  never 
before  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  however.  The 
various  river  locks  are  reporting  new  high  records 
by  way  of  tonnages  passing  through  them  for  month 
periods.  One  of  the  country’s  leading  builders  of 
water  shipping  facilities  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  more  coal  barges  and  boats  will  be  put 
into  operation  during  the  next  year  than  have  ever 
been  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi.  He  declares  that 
the  demand  for  the  shipment  of  coal  by  river  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  is  today. 

Eastern  industries  are  drawing  heavily  on  the 
Pittsburgh  market.  Three  of  the  leading  independ¬ 
ent  steel  companies  of  the  East  have  this  week  placed 
their  winter  fuel  contracts  with  Pittsburgh  operators. 
The  West,  which  has  been  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  past  month,  is  again  showing  activity  in 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  field.  The  demand  for  coal,  in 
fact,  is  becoming  more  equalized  every  day,  according 
to  operators. 

Prices  of  all  grades  of  coal  show  little  change  from 
last  week.  Gas  run  of  mine,  which  leads  in  export 
demand,  is  selling  anywhere  from  $2.70  to  $3,  while 
gas  slack  is  bringing  $2.50.  Steam  run  of  mine  is 
quoted  $2.50,  although  some  transactions  have  been 
reported  at  as  high  as  $2.75  and  even  $3.  Three- 
quarter  lump  commands  $2.75  to  $2.80  and  $2.90  is 
being  asked  for  one  and  a  half  prepared.  Coal  opera¬ 
tors  are  congratulating  themselves  on  their  successful 
efforts  to  bridle  the  runaway  market  that  prevailed 
a  month  ago,  when  fancy  prices  were  offered  for 
immediate  deliveries.' 


,  L.  A.  Snead,  fuel  and  transportation  adviser, 
former  assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  is 
spending  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Atlantic  City. 
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PHILADELPHIA  TRADE  BRISK. 


Retail  Demand  for  Anthracite  Strong  — 
Element  of  Quietness  in  Bituminous. 

With  the  return  of  summer  weather  and  scorching 
heat  for  a  few  days  the  consuming  public,  in  a 
measure,  slackened  its  demand  for  coal.  This  was 
really  welcomed  by  the  dealers,  as  all  their  stocks 
are  so  badly  run  down  that  they  are  unable  to  fill 
orders  as  fast  as  they  desire.  It  had  been  thought 
all  summer  that  with  the  coming  of  September  they 
would  have  all  the  summer  orders  cleaned  up,  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  especially  for  the  larger  sizes. 

While  there  has  been  something  of  a  holding  off 
of  new  business  this  has  been  more  than  offset  by 
the  eager  inquiries  of  buyers  who  have  been  away 
for  the  summer  and  are  now  opening  their  houses. 
Many  of  these  people  having  placed  orders  before 
going  away  are  now  growing  very  insistent  that 
deliveries  be  made  at  once. 

The  difficult  sizes  to  keep  in  stock  continue  to  be 
stove  and  chestnut,  and  some  dealers  in  order  to 
fill  particular  pieces  of  business  are  willing  to  pay 
premium  prices  above  the  announced  figures  of  the 
independent  shippers.  We  heard  of  one  house  re¬ 
cently  which  was  selling  these  two  sizes  at  $1.60 
above  company  circular  and  even  at  that  had  little 
for  sale. 

The  one  plentiful  size  continues  to  be  pea  and 
practically  every  dealer  contiues  to  have  full  stocks 
of  it.  Many  of  them  are  actually  becoming  anxious 
as  to  their  ability  to  move  this  size  even  when  cold 
weather  comes.  These  are  the  dealers  who  have 
been  taking  in  this  size  in  order  not  to  be  shut  out 
on  the  other  prepared  sizes. 

Egg  also  is  very  short  and  it  is  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  trade  that  their  requirements  for  this 
size  have  not  been  met  before  this  time.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  has  the  demand  been  so 
strong  for  egg,  and  some  attribute  the  cause  to  the 
wide  adoption  of  a  new  heating  plan  which  has  come 
on  the  market  within  the  last  few  years.  As  it 
now  stands  every  dealer  has  orders  on  his  books  for 
this  size  which  he  has  been  carrying  for  several 
months. 

The  steam  market  moves  along  in  the  groove  it 
has  been  in  for  the  past  four  or  five  weeks.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  taken  in  good  volume,  and  at  times  shows 
a  tendency  to  increase,  but  the  other  sizes  are  still 
in  slight  demand  and  are  being  stored  by  the  big 
companies. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

There  is  an  eleemnt  of  quietness  in  the  bituminous 
trade,  although  the  buying  of  the  good  grades  con¬ 
tinues  in  full  force,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  stray  shipments  of  pool  9  and  10  coal,  especially 
the  former.  Practically  90  per  cent,  of  the  inquiries 
are  for  these  grades,  and  while  coal  of  lower  grades 
are  offered  the  houses  handling  them  are  having 
difficulty  in  moving  the  coal. 

There  seem  to  be  particularly  good  deliveries  of 
coal  on  contracts  and  those  concerns  who  entered 
into  agreements  early  in  the  season  are  calling  on 
their  shippers  for  full  tonnages.  Throughout  the 
city  the  storing  of  coal  is  easily  noticeable  and  the 
stocks  are  beginning  to  assume  the  proportions  of 
those  during  war  times. 

In  the  local  market  practically  all  embargoes  have 
been  lifted,  except  at  tide,  and  thus  has  made  for 
a  freer  movement  of  coal  of  all  kinds,  and  shippers 
point  to  this  as  being  liable  for  a  stabilizing  of 
present  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  week  Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork  stand 
around  $3.35  to  $3.45,  Clearfield  and  Somerset  $2.85 
to  $3.10,  and  Fairmont  $3.25  for  lump  and  $3.10 
for  mine-run. 


The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Operators’  Association  held 
a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  to  discuss  policies 
of  the  trade.  Practically  the  entire  membership  at¬ 
tended.  The  car  shortage  question  was  discussed  at 
length  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  has  promised  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  increase  the  supply. 


BALTIMORE  PRICES  SOETEN. 


Pier  Congestion  and  Better  Car  Supply 
Cause  Some  Weakness  to  Show. 

The  continued  improved  supply  of  empties  in  the 
mining  regions,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
allocation  here  has  not  been  sufficient  to  clean  up 
the  congestion  caused  by  very  heavy  shipments  to 
tide  in  the  past  two  weeks,  has  caused  an  element 
of  softness  in  the  local  situation.  In  some  cases 
operators  are  asking  the  trade  as  much  at  mine  open¬ 
ings  as  was  the  case  one  or  two  weeks  ago,  but 
the  fact  that  some  sales  have  been  made  here  on 
a  mine  basis  to  the  trade  lower  than  the  other 
amounts  has  caused  some  degree  of  weakness  to  a 
market  that  had  been  exceptionally  stiff  and  steady 
for  end-summer. 

The  wider  range  of  quotations,  especially  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  best  coals,  showed  the  trend.  For 
instance,  those  classes  of  steam  coals  which  had 
held  firm  at  from  $3.50  to  $3.75  are  now  offering 
over  the  wider  range  of  $3.00  to  $3.75,  with  the 
average  probably  running  around  $3.40  to  $3.50. 
Less  desirable  fuels  run  the  range  all  the  way  from 
$2.75  to  $3.15,  with  an  average  of  around  $2.95  to 
$3.00.  The  least  desirable  were  offering  around 
$2.35  to  $2.50. 

Gas  coals,  probably  because  of  the  heavy  export 
call  and  the  promise  of  increased  movement  with  a 
better  run  of  ships  promised,  are  fairly  firm  at 
near  the  prices  of  the  past  two  weeks.  Low  sulphur 
three-quarter  is  demanding  from  $3.40  to  $3.50  to 
the  trade;  medium  sulphur  $2.75  to  $3.00,  and  run 
of  mine  $2.35. 

Most  Pools  Still  Embargoed. 

Most  of  the  pools  at  the  piers  here  continue  em¬ 
bargoed.  At  times  the  past  week  the  only  pool  open 
at  either  Curtis  Bay  or  Canton  was  No.  9,  at  the 
latter.  These  piers  are  still  badly  congested,  and 
nearly  4,000  cars  of  coal  were  standing  at  these 
export  and  domestic  water  outlets  at  times  the  past 
week,  with  other  cars  at  sidings  between  the  mines 
and  tide  destined  for  this  port. 

There  is  renewed  talk  in  the  trade  of  asking  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  reopen  the  Locust  Point 
pier  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Canton  pier,  which  also  handles  ex¬ 
ports,  as  to  harbor  delivery. 

All  thought  of  advancing  retail  coal  prices  for 
anthracite  in  the  Baltimore  district  during  the  month 
of  September  has  been  abandoned.  The  subject  was 
discussed  at  great  length  by  the  trade  here  and  at 
first  the  majority  sentiment  seemed  to  be  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  jump  in  retail  selling  rates  to  care  for  the 
heavy  premiums  being  paid  here  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  receipts,  which  it  is  claimed  carried  the 
gross  margin  considerably  below  that  allowed  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  members  of 
the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  took  into  consideration 
that  the  proportion  of  business  placed  in  September 
and  on  which  the  advance  could  be  charged  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  and  it  was  decided  to  wait  until  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  and  then  consider  existing  conditions  before 
making  an  advance  move. 


September  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below: 


Date.  Year.  Name  and  Location.  Killed. 

3,  1907  Sunshine  mine,  Sunshine,  Col .  12 

4,  1914.  No.  1,  Adamson,  Okla .  13 

6.  1869.  Avondale  mine,  Plymouth,  Pa .  179 

15,  1902.  Algoma  No.  7,  Algoma,  W.  Va .  17 

28,  1918.  North,  Royalton,  Ill .  21 


William  A.  Webb  and  G.  W.  Shillingford,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  respectively  of  the  Empire  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  recently  purchased 
the  mine  of  the  Idamar  Coal  Co.  at  Idamar,  Indiana 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  will  operate  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  other  properties  of  the  Empire 
company.  The  Idamar  mine  has  a  capacity  of  from 
800  to  1,000  tons  per  day. 


HEAD  OF  LAKES  SITUATION. 


Efforts  to  Settle  Strike  on  Docks  Fail  in 
Every  Instance. 

Two  attempts  to  settle  the  coal  dock  strike  at 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  have  been  made  during 
the  past  week,  but  neither  one  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  The  first  attempt  was  made  through  a  con¬ 
ference  between  a  committee  of  coal  dock  opera¬ 
tors  and  a  strikers’  committee,  held  at  the 
Spalding  Hotel  in  Duluth,  when  the  operators 
offered  to  take  the  men  back  and  reinstate  them 
in  their  old  positions  at  the  scale  paid  them  on 
August  6,  when  the  men  walked  out,  and  the 
employes  should  be  privileged  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  each  dock  to  present  any  grievances.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  an  optimistic  feeling 
prevailed  and  the  operators  felt  encouraged,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  men  would  accept  the  offer. 

At  a  joint  strike  meeting  the  following  evening  the 
strikers  unanimously  rejected  the  proposal,  deciding 
to  stand  pat.  The  strike  committee  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  had  consented  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  vote  on  account  of  the  claim  made  by  the 
operators  that  a  majority  of  the  old  employes  desired 
to  return,  were  they  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  subject. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  by  Mayor  Fred  A. 
Baxter,  of  Superior,  at  the  request  of  the  strikers. 
Mayor  Baxter  called  on  B.  A.  Galleher,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  North  Western  Fuel  Co.,  and  through  him 
secured  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  the  opera¬ 
tors.  At  this  conference  the  operators  agreed  that 
if  the  men  would  return  at  the  old  scale  and  work 
for  90  days,  the  operators  would  be  willing  at  the  end 
of  that  period  to  submit  the  wage  question  to  a  board 
of  arbitration  if  the  cost  of  living  had  not  been  re¬ 
duced  in  the  meantime.  This  the  strikers’  committee 
rejected  without  calling  a  meeting,  declaring  that  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  navigation  would 
be  closed  and  the  coal  companies  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  lay  off  any  of  the  men  who  were  dissatisfied. 

A  number  of  the  coal  docks  have  sworn  in  extra 
watchmen,  but  a  sufficient  number  has  not  been  ob¬ 
tained,  the  unemployed  evidently  thinking  that  even 
a  watchman's  job  is  identical  with  strike-breaking. 

Steam  shovels  are  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes 
coal  dock  in  Superior  for  providing  the  railroads 
with  coal.  The  shovels  are  furnished  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  the  men  get  out  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  railroads’  needs.  Some  men  have 
been  brought  in  from  other  points,  but  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  is  practically  demoralized.  Pickets  are  watch¬ 
ing  all  approaches  to  the  docks.  On  the  Duluth  side 
some  shipping  is  being  done,  but  the  quantities  of 
coal  handled  are  very  limited. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  seven  months,  1919,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 


Month — 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January... . 

1,717,182 

1,684,202 

1,400,157 

1,485,159 

February. . . 

1,696,357 

1.327,151 

1,362,702 

1,202,085 

March . 

1.718,270 

1,790,199 

1,940,911 

1,141,463 

April  .  . .  . 

1,560,834 

1,853,137 

1,880,287 

1,345,075 

May . 

1,442,493 

1,723,640 

1,540,880 

1,592,768 

June . 

.  1,359,288 

1,755,998 

2,140,440 

1,538.397 

Tuly . 

.  1,514,198 

1,778,024 

2,122,620 

2,118,877 

Total.  ... 

.10,008,619 

11,912,351 

12,387,997  10,423,824 

Shipments  during  July  decreased  3,734  tons,  or 
0.1  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  1,964,173  tons,  or  15.8  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitu¬ 
minous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines 
such  as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Western  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including 
tonnage  indirectly  received,  such  as  that  from  the 
B„  R.  &  P.  Railway. 
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bituminous  Miners  May  Strike  November  1. 

Head  of  l.  M.  W.  Advises  Men  to  Abrogate  Wage  Agreement  and  Present  New  Demands 
Cleveland  Convention  Cheers  Mr.  Lewis’  Remarks  and  Will  Back  Him  Up. 

Cleveland,  Sept.  11. — John  L.  Lewis,  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  L’nited  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has 
recommended  to  the  biennial  convention  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  here  that  the  bituminous  miners  abrogate  exist¬ 
ing  wage  agreements  not  later  than  November  1  and 
declare  a  strike  on  that  date  unless  their  demands 


for  higher  wages  and  other  concessions  are  met  by 
the  operators. 

This  recommendation  was  made  in  the  course  of 


total  was  475,000  in  good  standing.  In  March,  1919, 
the  total  was  474.451. 

Not  only  has  the  United  Mine  Workers  grown  in 
membership,  but  its  financial  condition  today,  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  Secretary  Green  is  stronger 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  international 
union  is  entirely  out  of  debt  and  on  July  31,  1919  it 
had  in  its  treasury  $1,728,906.12. 

In  discussing  the  proposed  demand  for  increased 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 

Big  Decrease  in  Tonnage  Shipped — August 
Largest  Month  This  Year. 

1  he  production  of  anthracite  continues  to  increase 
according  to  reports  of  shipments  made  to  the  An¬ 
thracite  Bureau  of  Information  at  Philadelphia. 
The  shipments  fo'r  August  amounted  to  6,144,144 
gross  tons,  as  compared  with  6,052,234  tons  in  July, 
which  in  turn  had  the  record  for  largest  shipments 
since  October,  1918.  Compared  with  August,  1916, 
the  shipments  last  month  showed  an  increase  of  a 


his  address  to  the  1,700  delegates  at  the  opening  wages  and  better  working  conditions,  secretary  Green  over  tons  or  about  11  per  cent,  but  they 

session  .ast  "1  uesday.  The  course  of  action  laid  said:  were  1,000,000  tons'below  August,  1918. 


down  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  which  he  asked  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  approve,  was  as  follows: 

First:  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  peace  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and 
thus  officially  terminate  the  Washington  wage 
agreement  in  the  bituminous  field.  We  have,  as 
an  organization,  demonstrated  our  good  faith 
and  exhibited  every  moral  desire  to  liquidate  our 
responsibilities.  We  are  today,  however,  face  to 
face  with  the  situation  wherein  we  cannot  justify 
any  further  delay  as  concerns  our  own  affairs.  I 
accordingly  recommend  that  this  convention  take 
action  declaring  the  Washington  wage  agreement 
officially  terminte  at  a  date  not  later  than  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

Second  :  In  the  event  that  a  basic  agreement 
in  the  central  competitive  field  is  not  negotiated 
by  the  date  fixed  for  the  expiration  of  the  present 
contract,  I  recommend  that  there  be  no  sectional 
settlements  by  districts  or  by  groups  of  districts, 
but  that  there  be  a  complete  cessation  of  mine 
operations  throughout  our  entire  jurisdiction. 

Third  :.  In  the  event  that  a  satisfactory  basic 
agreement  is  reached  in  the  central  competitive 
field,  then  it  shall  from  its  date  of  operation, 
affect  all  outlying  districts  and  be  retroactive  to 
that  date. 

Fourth :  I  recommend  that  the  automatic  pen¬ 
alty  clause,  incorporated  as  a  wartime  provision 
in  the  Washington  wage  agreement,  be  eliminated 
in  our  next  contract. 

Mr.  Lewis  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  completed  for  a  joint  wage  confer¬ 
ence  between  miners  and  operators  of  the  central 
competitive  field,  to  meet  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
convention.  The  representation'  at  this  conference 
will  be  eight  operators  and  eight  miners  from  each 
of  the  four  stales,  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Illinois,  which  compose  the  central  competi¬ 
tive  field.  '  '  ’ 

He  said  the  tri-district  convention  of  anthracite 
miners  recently  held  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  formulated 
a  set  of  wage  demands  for  the  anthracite  mine  work¬ 
ers  which  will  be  presented  to  the  anthracite  opera¬ 
tors,  to  take  effect  at  the  termination  of  their  present 
wage  agreement  on  March  31,  1920.  It  is  expected 
that  this  convention  will  ratify  the  wage  demands  of 
the  anthracite  miners. 

Mr.  Lewis’  remarks  were  applauded  vigorously  by 
the  2,000  delegates  in  attendance,  who  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  attitude  that  they  would  vote  to  back 
up  the  international  officials  in  the  program  outlined. 

Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  was  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  opening  addresses  of  welcome, 
some  preliminaries  of  organization,  and  to  the  reports 
of  President  Lewis  and  Secretary-Treasurer  William 
Green. 

Mr.  Green  reported  that  the  average  membership 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  the  eight  months 
ending  July  31,  1919,  was  434,967.  Of  this  total  391,- 
339  were  paid-up  members  and  43,648  were  exon¬ 
erated  from  the  payment  of  dues.  This  was  the 
largest  average  membership  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  lor  the  year  1918  the  average  mem¬ 
bership  was  427,811.  The  high  water  mark  ir. 
membership  was  reached  in  March,  1918,  when  the 


By  reading  the  resolutions  which  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  by  local  unions  for  consideration  by  this  con¬ 
vention  I  have  had  opportunity  to  learn  and  under¬ 
sand  the  spirit  of  expectation  which  prevails  among 
our  entire  membership.  There  is  written  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  resolution  the  grim  determination  of  the 
men  who  mine  and  produce  coal  to  demand  and  se¬ 
cure  at  this  time  shorter  hours  of  labor,  increases 
in  wages  and  improvement  in  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment.  1  heir  cause  is  just.  The  occasion  is  propi¬ 
tious.  The  justice  which  has  been  so  long  delayed 
must  now  be  realized.  Our  constituency  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  one  iota  less  than  that  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  the  officers  and  delegates  in  this 
convention  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
securing  it  for  them.” 

The  Committee  on  Officers  Reports  will  approve 
without  change  every  recommendation  made  by 
President  Lewis,  which  means  that  when  the  Scale 
Committee  drafts  its  report  the  convention  will  have 
already  endorsed  the  report  of  the  policy  committee 
foi  undated  last  March  and  the  recommendation  of 
President  Lewis  to  cancel  the  present  contract  No¬ 
vember  1.  Hence  the  scale  committee’s  report  will 
be  but  a  matter  of  formality. 

There  are  few  among  the  miners’  leaders  who 
believe  those  demands  can  be  obtained  without  a 
strike.  In  fact,  many  of  the  recognized  conserva¬ 
tives  are  talking  strike.  Cleveland  operators  inter¬ 
viewed  state  positively  that  the  demands  of  the  mine 
workers  will  not  be  granted. 

Nationalization  of  mines  as  a  general  principle  was 
approved  by  the  convention  at  the  Thursday  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  convention  voted  with  the  same  unanimity  for 
the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week  in  all  coal  mines, 
which  demands  are  to  be  incorporated  in  those  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mine  operators  at  the  joint  wage  con¬ 
ference  at  Buffalo  on  Sept.  25,  but  deferred  discus¬ 
sion  of  specific  wage  demands  until  next  week. 


C.  L.  Dering  Opens  an  Office. 

Charles  L  Dering,  ex-president  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  and  for  twenty-one  years 
manager  of  the  S.'  C.  Schenck,  anthracite  interests  in 
the  West,  has  opened  a  comrnodious  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  office  on  the  sixteenth  floor  of  the  Old  Col- 
only  building.  Mr.  Dering  has  been  active  in  the 
coal  trade  for  thirty-five  vears  and  is  a  popular 
figure. 

Mr.  Dering,  will  distribute  coal  of  all  kinds  and, 
although  his  offices  will  not  be  completely  furnished 
and  ready  for  occupancy  for  some  days,  he  is  already 
taking  care  of  orders. 

Charlie  Dering’s  friends  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
back  in  business  in  Chicago  and  predict  for  him  a 
highly  successful  future. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

,1,373.473 

1,408,501 

1,142,713 

1.245,786 

1,350,331 

1,171,026 

597,890 

644,186 

560,331 

1,118,986 

1,048,346 

936,212 

781,606 

846,788 

716,333 

504,819 

504,367 

438,214 

812,114 

847,169 

678,437 

186,679 

170,313 

182,450 

392,643 

360,922 

318,428 

7,013,996 

7,180,923 

6,144,144 

August, 

Shipments  by  Companies. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  August,  1919,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years  : 

Companies — 

P.  &  R . 

L  V . 

J.  C . 

D.,  L.  &  W  . 

D.  &  H . 

Penn . 

Erie  . 

O.  &  W . 

L.  .&  N.  E . 

Total  • . 

The  shipments  during  August  decreased,  it  will  be 
seen,  1,036,779  tons,  or  14.4  per  cent.,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  August  last  year. 

Tonnage  for  Eight  Months. 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  eight 
months  were : 

Companies —  1917 

p-  &  R .  9,807,697 

L-  V .  9,242,429 

J-  C .  5,563,372 

D.,  L.  &  W .  8,304,820 

D.  &  H .  5,650,941 

penn.  . . .  3,851,993 

Er>e  .  5,951,835 

O.  &  W .  1,356,006 

L-  &  N.  E .  2,562,352 

Total  . 52,291,445 

*886  104 

Net  total  . 51,405,341 

*Deduction :  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E,  RR. 

For  the  eight  months  shipments  show  a  decrease 
of  10,618,818  tons,  or  19.9  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1918. 

Shipments  by  Months 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 


1918 

10,143,773 
•  9,909,054 
5,153,512 
8,327,080 
6,137,479 
3,970,973 
5,995,800 
1,436,033 
2,617,895 
53,591,598 
*475,360 
53,116,238 


1919 

8,107,951 

7,534,626 

3,736,187 

6,809,801 

5,399,218 

3,083,624 

4,671,422 

1,185,333 

1,963,847 

42,497,780 

42,497,780 


Month — 

1917 

1918  ■ 

1919 

lanuary  . 

5,726,712 

5,934,241 

February  : . .  . . 

.  5,178,432 

5,812,082 

3,871,932 

March  . 

7,276,777 

3,938,908 

April  . 

6,368,3 73 

5,224,715 

May  . 

.  6,917,525 

6,887,256 

5,711,915 

Tune  . 

6,867,669 

5,619,591 

July  . 

7,084,775 

6,052,334 

August  . 

7,180,923 

6,144,144 

Total . 

. 51,405,341 

53,116,598 

42,497,780 

By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
dining  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows: 


All  records  for  coal  shipments  from  the  upper 
pools  of  the  Monongahela  River  passing  through 
Lock  No.  4  were  broken  during  the  month  of  Aug¬ 
ust.  More  than  35,259,000  bushels  of  coal  were 
locked  through  This  exceeds  the  July  shipments  by 
over  4,343,000  bushels.  This  is  further  evidence  of 
the  unprecedented  shipments  of  coal  in  and  out  of 
the  immediate  Pittsburgh  district.  Coal  men  believe 
that  approximately  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  will  pass 
through  Lock  No.  4  during  the  present  month. 


Companies—  1917 

P.  &  R.  Ry . ,. .  6,316,774 

L.  V.  RR . 6,112,024 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J .  2.977,264 

D. ,  L.  &  W.  RR.  . .  5,241,109 

D.  &  H.  Co .  3,772,411 

Pennsylvania  RR.  . .  2,447,163 

Erie  RR.  . .  .• .  3,839,010 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  Ry.  862,124 
L.  &  N.  E.  RR.  ....  1,729,230 

Total  . 33,297,109 

Shipments  for  first  five  months  of  coal  year  de¬ 
creased  5,636,297  tons  or  16.4  per  cent. 


1918 

6,764,594 
6,526,3 73 
3,003,598 
5,143,966 
4,038,552 
2,433,488 
3,884,290 
887,639 
1,706,496 
34,388,996 


1919 

5,559,110 

5,220,226 

2,593,506 

4,619,134 

3.380,415 

2,029,557 

3,161,576 

838,560 

1,350,615 

28,752.699 
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Need  for  Organization  in  New  York  State. 

Decreasing  or  Stationary  Population  Makes  Necessary  a  Very  Careful  Conduct  of  Business  in 

a  Large  Section  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Address  at  Alexandria  Bay  Convention  by  F.  W.  Sauard  Allegheny  County  decreased  from  41,000  ill  1875 


I  think  there  is  the  opportunity  to  point  out 
special  reasons  why  association  work  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate  in  the  Sta’te  of  New  York.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  grandeur  of  this  commonwealth  in  all  that 
constitutes  a  mighty  State,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  portions  of  it  which  show  no  growth  or 
only  such  a  modest  increase  in  population  as  is  en¬ 
tirely  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  city  or  town  within  the  boundaries  of 
counties  under  consideration. 

As  you  will  all  recall,  the  State  is  divided  into 
62  counties,  varying  greatly  in  size,  and  exactly 
half  of  these,  comprising  26,660  square  miles  of  the 
50,326  square  miles  which  constitute  the  total  area 
of  the  State,  show  an  increase  of  but  168,793  per¬ 
sons  in  the  past  40  years,  the  equivalent  of  11  per 
cent,  as  against  a  total  increase  in  the  State  at  large 
in  that  time  of  106  per  cent.  And  in  these  counties 
certain  cities  show  a  gain  of  250,000,  so  that  the 
net  result  for  the  outlying  parts  of  the  counties  them¬ 
selves  is  a  decrease  of  81,207  persons,  or  5  per  cent. 

These  circumstances  prompt  the  suggestion  that 
throughout  rather  more  than  half  of  the  State  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  very  carefully  conducted.  When  one  is 
managing  a  flourishing,  growing  business  a  certain 
recklessness  is  permissible,  or  at  ldast  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  without  unfavorable  results,  for  the  growth 
of  trade  next  year  and  the  year  after  will  wipe  out 
the  mistakes  of  today. 

Growth  Covers  Mistakes 

In  a  rapidly  growing  community,  if  a  man  locates 
his  yard  half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  a  mile,  beyond  the 
center  of  population  no  great  harm  would  result  if 
the  town  is  growing  in  his  direction,  for  it  would 
soon  come  within  easy  range  of  his  deliveries.  So, 
too,  one  may  spread  himself,  so  to  speak,  in  putting 
in  more  elaborate  mechanical  features,  or  erecting 
a  pocket  of  greater  capacity  than  his  trade  really 
warrants.  He  will,  in  fact,  be  merely  farsighted  in 
taking  advantage  of  some  lull  in  business  or  other 
good  opportunity  to  spread  out  like  this,  but  if  he 
is  in  a  slow-growing  community,  all  such  features 
must  be  kept  well  within  bounds,  for  there  will  be 
little  to  look  forward  to  in  the  coming  years  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  the  undue  enterprise  of  today. 

In  like  manner,  anything  like  a  price-war  or  any 
unethical  business  practices  must  be  avoided,  for 
there  is  no  large  increase  of  future  business  to  look 
forward  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  today. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  country  we  were  so 
accustomed  to  steady  and,  in  many  cases,  rapid 
growth  that  the  possibility'  of  setbacks  in  population 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  business  men  until 
comparatively  receot  times.  But  for  some  years  past 
this  has  been  a  feature  which  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  students  of  financial  and  commercial 
affairs.  Naturally,  that  circumstance  first  developed 
in  northern  New  England,  in  those  rugged  hilltop 
communities  from  whence  the  more  enterprising 
younger  folks  went  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  years 
ago. 

New  England  Problems 

Much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
system  and  other  transportation  lines  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  communities  there  located  grow  slowly  or  not 
at  all  and.  at  the  same  time,  having  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  prominence  and,  in  many  instances,  of 
culture  and  refinement,  they  demanded,  even  if  they 
did  not  always  receive,  service  that  is  superior  to 
that  which  suffices  in  western  and  southwestern 
towns  w’here  the  communities  are  newer  and  there 
is  still  somew'hat  of  an  apology  for  pioneer  condi- 

tions.  '  .  , 

For  some  years  past,  similar  conditions  of  slow 
growth  have  been  observable  in  upper  New  York 
State,  particularly  off  from  the  main  line  of  the 
New  York  Central,  and  probably  as  time  goes  on 
this  matter  of  decreasing  population  will  attract 
attention  in  many  other  sections  of  the  Union,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  emigration  rather  than  immigration  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  net  result  of  foreign  passenger 
movement. 

To  show'  in  detail  what  has  transpired  as  revealed 
by  the  State  census  returns  of  1875  and  1915,  re¬ 
spectively.  I  shall  read  the  figures  for  our  more  slow 
growing  sections,  using  only  round  numbers  for  the 
sake  of  more  ready  recital: 


to  40,000  in  1915. 

Cayuga  increased  from  62,000  to  65,000,  but  in  the 
latter  figure  is  included  an  increase  of  the  city  of 
Auburn  amounting  to  13,000,  so  that  the  county  at 
large  decreased  10.000. 

In  like  manner  Chemung  increased  from  41,000  to 
59,000,  but  this  gain  of  18,000  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Elmira  gained  20,000 
in  that  time. 

Chenango  decreased  from  39.00(1  to  36,000. 

Clinton  decreased  from  50,000  in  1875  to  47,000  in 
1915. 

Columbia  decreased  from  47,000  to  44,000. 

Cortland  increased  from  24.000  in  1875  to  30.000  in 
1915,  but  this  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  of  9.000  in  Cortland,  so  that  the  county  at 
large  decreased  3,000. 

Delaware  County  increased  from  42,000  to  45,000. 
Essex  decreased  from  34,000  to  32,000. 

Genesee  increased  from  32,000  to  40,000,  but  this 
was  accounted  for  by  Batavia’s  gain  of  8,000. 

Greene  decreased  from  32,000  to  30,000. 

Lewis  County  decreased  from  29,000  to  25,000. 
Livingston  shows  practically  no  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  standing  at  38,000. 

Madison  County  decreased  from  42,000  to  41,000. 
Oneida  County  increased  from  114,000  to  167,000, 
but  the  latter  figure  includes  an  increase  in  Rome 
amounting  to  9,000,  and  in  Utica  amounting  to 
50,000. 

Onondaga  increased  from  112,886  to  213,000,  this 
including  an  increase  of  97,000  in  the  city  of  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Oswego  decreased  from  78.000  to  75,000. 

Ostego  decreased  from  49,000  to  48,000. 

Putnam  decreased  from  15,000  to  12,000. 

Rensselaer  increased  from  104,000  to  121.000,  but 
this  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of 
37,000  by  the  city  of  Troy,  leaving  a  decrease  of 
20,000  for  the  county  at  large. 

St.  Law'rence  increased  from  84,000  to  90  000,  but 
this  increase  included  an  increase  of  4,000  in  the 
city  of  Ogdensburg. 

Schoharie  decreased  from  32  000  to  23.000. 
Schuyler  decreased  from  18.000  to  13,000. 

Seneca  decreased  from  28,000  to  25,000. 

Tioga  decreased  from  31,000  to  25,000. 

Tompkins  increased  from  32,000  in  1875  to  36,000 
in  1915. 

Ulster  decreased  from  88.000  to  85,000. 

Washington  decreased  from  48.000  to  46,000. 

Wayne  increased  from  49000  to  53  000. 

Wyoming  increased  from  30,000  to  33,000.  but  in 
the  latter  figure  is  included  an  increase  of  J.OOO  in 
the  town  of  Perry. 

Yates  decreased  from  19,000  to  18,000. 

Half  the  State  Dormant. 

Thus  we  see,  as  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
that  31  counties  out  of  the  62  may  be  classed  as  de¬ 
cidedly  slow  growing.  Their  total  population  having 
increased  only  from.  1.499  000  to  1,668,000  in  40  years 
all  of  this  gain  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
growth  of  10  cities  within  their  borders.  I  might 
mention  certain  towns  that  have  decreased,  but  in 
general  the  county  figures  will  convey  the  idea  in 
more  condensed  form. 

In  brief,  while  those  counties  in  1875,  which,  after 
all,  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  contained  32  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  State,  they  contain  only  17 
per  cent,  of  the  increased  population  today,  for  the 
total  has  increased  from  4.698,000  to  9,687,000,  an 
increase  of  practically  5,000.000  people. 

Much  of  the  increase  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  Metropolitan  District.  The  city  of  New  York 
has  grown  to  the  extent  of  3, 400, (XX).  The  neigh¬ 
boring  county  of  Westchester  has  grown  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  220,000,  and  .the  new  county  of  Nassau  in¬ 
cludes  116.000  people  included  within  the  area 
covered  by.  Queens  County  in  1875.  Other  large 
increases  were  380,000  for  Erie  County  and  180.000 
for  Monroe  County,  making  a  total  of  4,296,000  in 
those  10  counties.  Allowing  168,000  for  the  31  coun¬ 
ties  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  remains  only 
about  25,000  as  the  average  growth  for  each  of  the 
other  21  counties  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  40 
years. 

Clearly,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  to  be  se.en  that 
throughout  half  of  the  State,  most  emphatically,  and, 


to  a  less  extent,  in  31  other  counties  the  retail  coal 
man  must  watch  his  step;  obtain  the  best  possible 
information  relative  to  trade  affairs,  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  his  neighbors  so  far  as  it  is  feasible 
so  to  do,  and,  through  the  co-operative  methods  of 
the  local,  State  and  national  associations,  secure  all 
the  assistance  that  he  can  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  business  successfully,  especially  as  he  has  little 
or  nothing  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  largely  increased 
future  business  to  off-set  the  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
adventures  of  today. 


A  NONDESCRIPT  FLEET. 


Shipping  Board  Craft  Do  Not  Stand  Up  Very 
Well  Under  Service. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  as  time  goes  on 
that  the  war-time  achievements  of  American  ship-: 
yards  were  more  noteworthy  for  quantity  than  qual¬ 
ity.  In  other  words,  the  shipbuilding  plants  which 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms  almost  overnight,  under 
the  spur  of  necessity,  turned  out  a  lot  of  vessels,  but 
many  of  them  were  of  inferior  construction. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  recent  sinking  of  the 
wooden  steamship  Nemassa  at  Baltimore.  The  ves¬ 
sel  in  question,  a  brand  new  one,  had  just  taken  on 
a  3,000-ton  cargo  of  coal  for  Italy.  Before  getting 
outside  the  harbor  she  sprang  a  leak  and  went  down 
in  30  feet  of  water.  This  w'as  a  little  sudden,  even 
for  a  Shipping  Board  craft,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  in  shipping  circles  that  many' of 
the  ships  built  under  Government  auspices  develop 
flaws  before  they  have  been  in  service 'long. 

Coal  exporters  complain  that  the  Shipping  Board 
steamers  allocated  to  them  are  frequently  delayed 
for  repairs  before  they  can  take  on  cargoes,  and 
it  is  said,  that  they  often  have  to  be  patched  up 
again  before  completing  the  round  trip.  Many  of 
them  leak,  some  of  them  sink,  and  engine  troubles 
are  common.  The  wooden  ships  are  the  worst,  but 
the  Shipping  Board  craft  in  general  are  said  to 
compare  very  unfavorably  with  steamers  built  in  for¬ 
eign  shipyards,  particularly  at  the  well-known  Brit¬ 
ish  plants. 

Of  course,  the  new  craft  served  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  during  an  emergency,  but  Ne  ■  question  arises 
as  to  their  permanent  value  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  Can  ships  which  cannot  complete  a  long 
voyage -without  stopping  once  or  perhaps  several 
times  for  repairs  compete  with  better  built  craft 
when  competition  gets  back  to  its  pre-war  basis? 
Shippers  demand  quick  and  reliable  service  when 
they  can  get  it,  and  insurance  companies  ask  higher 
rates  on  poor  risks. 

Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  shows  tonnages  as  follows : 

Anthracite. 


U.  S. 

Can. 

Month 

Canal. 

Canal. 

Total  T9 

Total  T8 

142  864 

142,864 

May . 

..  248,263 

248,263 

166,155 

June  .... 

. .  227,200 

227,200 

268,947 

July  . 

.  .  344,462 

344,462 

233,764 

August  . . . 

..  179,687 

5,700 

185.387 

299,555 

Total  T9. 

..1,142,476 

5,700 

1,148,176 

968,421 

“  T8. . 

..  921,896 

46,525 

968,421 

“  T7.  . . 

.1,, 208, 985 

109,300 

1,418,285 

“  ’16... 

.1,244,584 

61,000 

1,305,594 

Bituminous. 

Month 

Canal. 

Canal. 

Total  T9 

Total  T8 

April  . 

...  415,824 

415.824 

88,078 

May . 

...2,213,190 

26,548 

2,239,738 

1,877,973 

June  .... 

...2,211,284 

55,700 

2,266,984 

1,649,028 

July  . 

...1,943,115 

94,150 

2. 037,265 

2,121,603 

August  .  . 

.  ..1.147,258 

42,300 

1,189,558 

2,517,603 

Total  T9. . 

.7,930,671 

218,698 

8,149,369 

8,254*285 

“  T8.  . 

.7,650,978 

603,308 

8  254.285 

“  ’17. . 

.7,064,943 

642,101 

7.707.144 

"  T6. . 

.8,548,804 

599, m 

9,158,100 

A  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  has  resumed  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  coal  companies, 
charged  with  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 
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Naval  Storage  Plant  at  Constable  Hook. 


Ton  Coaling  Station  in  New  York  Harbor,  Built  Last  Year 
for  Warships  and  Transports. 


Details  of  Government’s  Million 

to  Provide  Adequate  Facilities 

In  June,  1918,  a  contract  was  awarded  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  the  Guarantee  Construction  Co. 
of  New  York  City  for  a  coal  storage  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  450,000  tons  to  provide  coaling  facilities 
for  transports  and  war  vessels  for  New  York  harbor. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  plant  be  located  close 
to  the  city  and  the  site  chosen  was  at  Constable 
Hook,  Bayonne,  N.  J_,  where  an  existing  dock  with 
facilities  for  unloading  was  available  together  with 
a  large  area  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  freight 
yards  for  storage. 

This  storage  area  includes  a  space  about  3,500 
feet  long  and  1,000  feet  wide  and  was  covered  by 


Coal  is  shipped  from  the  plant  in  standard  barges 
of  several  hundred  tons  capacity.  To  provide  load¬ 
ing  facilities,  a  dock  350  feet  long  was  built  on 
wood  piles.  On  this  dock  a  trestle  24  feet  high 
was  constructed  with  an  inclined  apron  on  one 
side.  1  he  dump  cars  standing  on  the  storage  tres¬ 
tle  are  loaded  by  locomotive  cranes,  then  run  out  on 
the  dock  trestle  and  dumped  into  coal  barges  be¬ 
neath. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  contract  was  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  1,000  feet  of  trestle  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  30  days  to  provide  storage  for  some  colliers 
which  were  then  loading.  By  securing  stock  material 


Hewlett  Unloader  at  Constable  Hook  Coaling  Station. 


This  machine  is  run  along  the  dock  and  centered  opposite 
the  hatch  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken.  The  upper 
carriage,  which  travels  across  the  dock,  then  moves  out  until 
the  bucket  (hidden  behind  other  apparatus  in  above  photo¬ 
graph)  is  over  the  tenter  of  the  boat  and  dips  down  through 
the  “walking  beam”  movement  of  the  main  arm  on  the 
upper  carriage. 

1'lie  operator  is  stationed  in  the  vertical  tube  or  casing 
to  which  the  bucket  is  attached  and  controls  its  operation. 


He  fills  the  bucket,  which  then  moves  upward  and  the 
upper  carnage  moves  inward  at  the  same  time  until  the 
bucket  is  over  the  hopper  into  which  the  coal  is  discharged 
lui  delivery  in  the  cars.  The  operation  is  then  repeated. 

This  type  of  machine  is  not  ordinarily  used  for  coal 
handling,  but  is  essentially  adapted  to  unloading  ore,  and 
many  ot  them  are  in  operation  for  this  service  around  the 
viieat  Lakes. 


this  requirement  was  met  and  the  work  was  carried 
forward  at  all  times  to  increase  the  storage  capacity 
in  advance  of  arrival  of  the  colliers. 

1  he  entire  plant  is  designed  for  standard  gauge 
railroad  equipment.  The  dumping  trestles  are  15 
feet  high  with  timber  stringers  carried  on  timber 
bents  spaced  14  feet  centers,  supported  on  mud 
sills. 

Incidental  to  the  construction  of  this  plant  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  60,000  yards  of  earth  with  a 
steam  shovel  to  level  off  the  storage  area. 

At  one  point  in  this  excavated  area  the  tracks 
pass  close  to  four  large  oil  storage  tanks  which  are 
set  on  a  slight  elevation  and  to  prevent  possibility 
of™af’  a  concrete  retaining  wall,  240  feet  long 
and  18  feet  deep  was  constructed. 

The  operating  equipment  includes  four  small  loco¬ 
motives,  with  about  30  of  the  12  yard  dump  cars  and 
10  locomotive  cranes.  To  house  this  equipment  a 
shed  was  built  of  galvanized  corrugated  steel  on  a 
wooden  frame. 


was  built  with  accommodations  for  150  men.  This 
was  complete  with  executive  offices,  sleeping  quar- 
teis,  kitchen,  and  cafeteria  systems,  sick  bay,  toilet 
and  sanitary  facilities,  steel  lockers,  electric  lights 
steam  heat  and  hot  water. 

mmotWOuar  garagC  Was  also  instructed,  and  a 
10,000  gallon  water  tank  with  pump  was  installed 
to  supply  water  to  the  barracks. 

As  the  work  on  the  plant  progressed,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Navy  Department  to  increase  the  stor¬ 
age  to  about  one  million  tons  and  the  contract  was 
increased  to  provide  for  an  additional  dumping  tres¬ 
tle,  with  adjoining  tracks  at  ground  level.  All  of 
these  tracks  extend  beyond  the  shore  line  and  were 
bmlt  on  wood  piles,  the  coal  being  stored  in  the 
water.  This  trestle  required  about  4,000  piles,  and 
at  the  same  time  piles  were  driven  to  extend  the 
dock  and  dumping  trestle  about  100  feet  to  provide 
greater  space  for  loading  barges. 

To  provide  for  night  work  when  necessary,  a 
separate  contract  was  awarded  for  lighting  the  stor¬ 
age  area  by  means  of  flood  lights  on  poles  located 
at  frequent  intervals. 

hre  protection  system  was  installed,  consisting 
ot  a  -00-gallon  pump  and  necessary  piping  which 
supply  water  to  hydrants  located  at  convenient  in¬ 
tervals  around  the  various  buildings. 

This  pump  also  supplies  water  at  low  pressure  tc 
pipes  on  the  trestles,  from  which  water  is  drawn  to 

,  barrels  placed  about  200  feet  apart  on  the  tres- 
ties. 


There  are  also  two  gasoline  driven  chemical  fire 
engines,  each  fitted  with  two  40-gallon  acid  and  soda 
tanks.  These  engines  are  arranged  to  run  on 
standard  gauge  railroad  tracks  and  thus  cover  the 
whole  storage  area. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  fires  due  to  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  in  the  storage  piles  and  in  the 
last  year  about  400  tons  have  been  lost  in  this  way. 

In  handling  these  the  burning  coal  has  been  iso¬ 
lated  by  removing  the  surrounding  coal,  and  the 
fire  extinguished  with  water. 

To  detect  heating  in  the  coal  a  number  of  2-inch 


three  track  systems,  each  made  up  of  15  feet  ele¬ 
vated  trestle  with  a  ground  track  on  each  side — 35 
feet  from  center  line  of  trestle  and  parallel  to  it. 
The  trestles  were  placed  160  feet  apart,  with  inclines 
connecting  with  ground  tracks  at  each  end. 

At  the  dock  end  these  tracks  are  joined,  so  that  • 
the  loaded  coal  cars  can  be  run  out  on  any  one 
of  the  trestles.  At  the  far  end  the  tracks  all  lead 
on  to  a  ground  track  system  which  passes  around 
the  storage  area  and  connects  to  the  tracks  on  the 
dock. 

Coal  is  brought  to  the  plant  in  colliers  of  about 
16,000-tons  capacity  and  unloaded  by  a  Hewlett  un¬ 
loader  and  a  Mead-Morrison  tower,  both  of  which 
travel  along  the  dock. 

These  units  deliver  the  coal  through  receiving 
hoppers  to  trains  of  12-ton  dump  cars.  These  are 
then  run  up  the  inclines  to  the  trestles  and  dumped. 
When  the  areas  on  either  side  of  the  trestle  are 
filled,  the  coal  is  stocked  out  by  locomotive  cranes 
with  clam-shell  buckets  operating  on  the  ground 
tracks  alongside  the  trestles,  or  upon  them. 
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pipes  have  been  placed  vertically  in  the  piles  at 
regular  intervals,  and  once  a  day  a  man  goes  around 
to  each  and  lowers  a  thermometer  into  the  pipes. 
When  the  temperature  gets  up  to  120°  the  coal  is 
turned  over. 

In  operating  the  plant,  a  collier  of  16,000  tons  lias 
been  unloaded  in  48  hours,  and  the  average  rate  of 
loading  barges  is  3.000  tons  in  24  hours. 


Revival  of  Building. 

The  agency  which  reports  building  operations  fig¬ 
ures  out  that  work  aggregating  $267,000,000  was  put 
under  contract  in  the  month  of  August,  an  increase 
of  63  per  cent  over  the  average  for  August  of  the 
five  years  previous  to  1919. 

This  is  an  encouraging  situation,  though  we  sup¬ 
pose  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  in 
more  normal  times  not  a  great  deal  of  contracting 
covering  building  construction  is  done  in  August. 
It  is  more  apt  to  be  arranged  for  in  the  spring  of 
the  year;  consequently,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
that  we  are  making  a  belated  start  this  year.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  saying  goes,  “better  late  than  never, 
and  it  does  look  as  though  something  was  being 
done  at  last  to  overcome  the  great  shortage  in  hous¬ 
ing  and  office  accommodations. 

Percy  Heilner  &  Son  have  removed  their  Boston 
office  to  95  Milk  street,  where  they  now  occupy 
rooms  36  and  37. 


Possibilities  of  Trieste  Market. 

R.  C.  Busser,  the  American  consul  at  Trieste,  in 
a  message  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  offers 
some  suggestions  to  American  coal  interests  who 
wish  to  cultivate  the  Italian  market,  particularly  m 
the  Adriatic  district  formerly  belonging  to  Austria. 

“The  steamship  companies  and  local  industrial 
works  require  lump  hard  coal,”  he  writes. 

“American  exporters  should  be  represented  here  by 
trustworthy  agents  interested  only  in  American  coal. 

“Through  their  local  agents  American  exporters 
must  be  constantly  informed  as  :o  market  condi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  quote  competitive  prices  c.  i.  f. 
Trieste. 

“Trial  shipments  would  facilitate  the  introduction 
cf  American  coal  and  get  the  industrial  consumers 
accustomed  to  its  use. 

“When  local  coal  consumers  are  convinced  that 
American  coal  will  be  as  good  as,  if  not  better,  for 
their  purposes  than  the  coal  to  which  they  are  ac¬ 
customed,  American  exporters  can  look  forward  to 
a  permanent  market  in  this  territory. 

The  consul  adds  that  coal  prices  in  Italy  are  still 
controlled  by  the  government.  The  price  there  now. 
for  Cardiff  at  Trieste  coal  is  $29.93  per  ton. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  coal  cargo  ever 
loaded  at  a  port  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  put  aboard 
the  steamship  D.  G.  Kerr  at  Toledo  last  week. 


25,000  New  Coal  Cars  in  Service. 

A  statement  recently  issued  by  Director  General 
Hines  shows  that  of  the  50,000  open-top  cars  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  24,145 
were  completed  and  in  service  on  August  26  and  17,- 
478  were  completed  and  in  storage.  The  remainder 
of  the  cars  ordered  are  being  completed  and  placed 
in  service  at  the  rate  of  75  per  day,  while  those  in 
storage  are  being  numbered  and  distributed  to  va¬ 
rious  roads  at  the  rate  of  250  to  275  cars  per  day. 

Of  the  50,000  new  cars  ordered,  22,000  are  of  the 
55-ton  hopper  type;  20,000  are  composite  gondolas, 
capacity  unspecified ;  3,000  are  70-ton  hopper  cars,  and 
5,000  are  70-ton  low-side  cars. 

The  Hines  statement  adds;  “The  composite  gon¬ 
dolas  are  being  delayed  because  two  of  the  large 
plants  have  been  on  strike  for  the  last  month  and 
consequently  are  turning  out  very  few.  Two  plants 
are  building  70-ton  low-side  cars.  One  is  now  on 
strike.” 


Some  of  the  most  important  problems  before 
American  industry  today,  such  as  the  anticipation  of 
labor  unrest,  increasing  efficiency  and  production, 
decreasing  costs  and  the  whole  subject  of  labor 
management,  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
general  subject  of  accident  prevention  at  the  Eighth 
Annual  Safety  Congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  Cleveland,  October  1  to  4. 


Bird’s-Eye  View  of  Naval  Storage  Plant  at  Constable  Hook. 


Location  of  Farrell  Properties. 

In  recent  advertising  in  certain  of  the 
"William  Farrell  &  Sons, 
delivery  stations : 

4th  St.  &  East  River. 

19th  St.  &  East  River. 

30th  St.  &  East  River. 

37th  St.  &  East  River. 

94th  St.  &  East  River. 

Barrow  St.  &  N.  River 
49th  St.  &  North  River. 

54th  St.  &  North  River. 

58th  St.  &  North  River. 


dailies, 

Inc.,  specify  the  following 

97th  St.  &  North  River. 
134th  St.  &  North  River. 
135th  St.  &  Harlem  Riv. 
138th  St.  &  Harlem  Riv. 
212th  St.  &  Harlem  Riv. 
136th  St.  &  M.  H.  Canal. 

Jersey  City  Station. 
8th  St.  &  Erie  R.  R. 


As  heretofore  announced,  the  corporation  intends 
to  use  certain  of  the  yards  recently  acquired  as  coal 
reserve  storage  stations.  These  are  specified  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

18th  St.  &  Avenue  B. 
19th  St.  &  Avenue  D. 
99th  St.  &  East  River. 
48th  St.  &  12th  Ave. 
49th  St.  &  11th  Ave. 
31st  St.  &  East  River. 
93rd  St.  &  First  Ave. 
790  Greenwich  St. 


Ill  King  St. 

140  Morton  St. 

38th  St.  &  East  River. 
608  Greenwich  St. 

148  Barrow  St. 

129th  St.  &  Broadway. 
Foot  of  East  135th  St. 


A  coal  man  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  the 
dealers  in  that  city  all  seem  to  have  sufficient  anthra¬ 
cite  to  take  care  of  current  demand,  but  have-not 
accumulated  anv  surplus  for  winter.  He  adds .  _We 
are  living  in  hopes  that  receipts  during  September, 
<  October  and  November  will  be  good,  so  that  we  can 
.  get  some  tonnage  ahead.  ’ 


Miners’  Wage  Cut  in  Spain. 

The  coal  mining  industry  in  Spain  is  demoralized 
owing  to  overdevelopment  during  the  war  and  the 
fact  that  the  native  product,  because  of  its  inferior 
grade,  is  not  readily  salable  for  industrial  and 
steamship  purposes  when  imported  coal  is  available. 
Coal  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is 
now  being  received  at  Spanish  ports  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity,  with  a  consequent  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
that  mined  at  home. 

Spain’s  coal  output  increased  from  4,425,000  tons 
in  1914  to  slightly  over  7,000,000  tons  in  1918.  Owing 
to  the  depressed  market,  the  smaller  mines  have 
closed  down,  and  the  others  are.  working  very  irregu¬ 
larly.  One  report  says  that  the  operators  have 
stocked  about  800,000  tons  in  order  to  keep  the  mines 
going.  .  ,  .  .  , 

They  have  notified  the  miners  of  a  reduction  ol 
one  peseta  (20  cents)  per  day  in  wages,  effective 
September  1.  The  men  are  greatly  dissatisfied  and 
demand  nationalization  of  the  mines. 


Our  friend  Jeggins  pointed  out  the  other  day  that 
it’s  a  number  of  years  ago  that  Roosevelt  spoke 
plain  words  with  reference  to  race  suicide.  “May 
we  now  be  feeling  the  effect  of  the  condition  that  he 
noted?”  was  the  question  propounded;  this  being 
induced  by  the  scarcity  of  office  boys.  Surely  the 
increase  of  industrial  activity  does  not  make  par¬ 
ticular  inroads  on  the  class  formerly  relied  upon  to 
recruit  the  typical  office  force.  They  were  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  from  the  store  and  factory  boys,  and  it  does 
appear  that  the  reduced  size  of  families  among  the 
middle  classes  is  now  manifesting  one  of  its  results. 


Association  Officials  Congratulated  on  Their 
Work  at  Coal  Investigation. 

D.  W.  Buchanan,  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  has  written  the  following  letter  to 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  commending  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  and  other  officers  and  directors  presented 
the  coal  men’s  case  at  the  investigation : 

“Following  my  two  days’  stay  in  Washington  and 
observing  the  prompt  and  accurate  manner  of  the 
presentation  of  the  affairs  of  the  coal  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate  Coal  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  National 
Coal'  Association  as  a  means  of  giving  the  facts 
and  expressing  the  needs  of  the  coal  industry  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  it  is  essential. 

“Up  to  the  time  of  the  forming  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  and  its  development  to  its  present  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  no  such  medium  has  existed  to  present  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  you,  the  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  on  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  so  far, 
and  only  wish  that  every  coal  operator  in  the 
country  could  have  been  present  this  week  person¬ 
ally  to  see  the  masterly  manner  in  which  our  case 
was  presented  by  you  to  the  Senate  Investigating 
Committee.” 


The  import  of  coal  into  Switzerland  during  the 
month  of  May,  1919,  totaled  145,511  tons.  Of  this, 
90,917  tons  were  from  Belgium,  34,036  from  the 
Left  Rhine  district  of  Germany,  11,332  from  the 
Right  Rhine  district  of  Germany,  7,345  from  France, 
1,054  from  Austria,  and  827  from  Luxemburg. 
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WHY  STANDARDS  STAND  IT. 

Severe  Tests  in  War  Service  Have  Proved 
Practicability  for  Heavy  Work 

When  aeroplanes  were  urgently  needed  for  fight¬ 
ing  purposes  the  engineers  of  the  War  Department 
were  called  upon  to  make  quick  surveys  of  motor 
truck  factories  to  determine  the  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  immediate  deliveries  of  motor  trucks. 
The  Standard  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  was  one 
of  the  few  plants  to  deliver  exclusively  to  the  War 
Department  for  use  in  many  fields,  especially  where 
there  were  heavy  burdens  to  transport.  Having 
stood  up  under  the  great  strains  imposed  by  war 
duty  the  Standard  company  has  full  confidence  in 
the  capability  of  its  truck  for  use  in  commercial 
fields  requiring  heavy  hauling,  and,  makes  a  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  to  the  coal  trade  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  issue. 

The  use  of  superlatives  and  idle  boasts  is  not 
being  applied  in  the  campaign  of  the  Standard  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  the  issue  of  August  9th  some  very  un¬ 
derstandable  text  was  printed  with  respect  to  the 
mechanical  design  and  features  of  the  engine  used 
on  Standard  trucks.  Continuing  this  it  would  seem 
in  order  to  give  some  additional  details  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  truck  and  its  component  parts. 

The  radiator  is  of  the  vertical  tube  construction 


The  axle  housing  is  a  one-piece  steel,  stamping 
rectangular  section  at  the  ends.  The  driving  shaft 
's.  nickel  chrome  steel  and  the  differential  gears  are 
nickel  steel.  The  radius  rods  are  of  “I”  Beam 
steel  construction  with  hardened  steel  pin  clamped 
ends.  They  take  every  shock  and  stress  no  matter 
from  what  source  or  direction  it  may  come.  They 
also  keep  the  rear  axle  centrally  located  between 
the  rear  spring  shackles. 

1  he  front  axle  is  an  “I”  beam  section  ranging 
from  2^4 "x2"  on  the  2-ton  to  4"x2j4"  on  the  5-ton. 
In  each  instance  the  tie  rod  is  steel  tubing  with 
extra  hardened  steel  bushings  in  clevis  ends.  The 
spindles  are  drop  forged  from  Vanadium  steel. 
Timken  Roller  Bearings  are  used  throughout. 

Standard  Units  on  All  Models. 

All  models  in  the  line  follow  the  same  general 
characteristics  and  embody  the  same  sturdy  type  of 
units  throughout. 

Standard  chasses  are  furnished  with  complete 
equipment  ready  for  body  installation.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Motor  Truck  Company  are  in  a  position  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  type  of  body  practical  for  use  in  the  coal 
■business. 


BITUMINOUS  MINING  COSTS. 


Announcement  is  made  by  the  Shipping  Board  that 
of  M2  steamers  requisitioned  by  it  during  the  war, 
478  have  been  returned  to  their  owners  and  the  other 
34  will  shortly  be  released. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Gives  Out  Some 
Figures  Covering  Pennsylvania. 

Ihe  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  the  cost  of  producing  bituminous 
coal  in  Pennsylvania  last  year  and  the  profits  real¬ 
ized  by  operators  under  government  price  regulation. 

According  to  these  figures,  the  fixed  prices  al¬ 
lowed  the  producers  a  profit  margin  of  58  cents  a 
ton  in  the  western  or  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
and  84  cents  a  ton  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field. 
These  are  average  figures,  as  shown  by  data  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Commission  and  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  of  course  the  results  in  the  case  of  different 
mines  varied  greatly  according  to  local  conditions. 

In  southwestern  Pennsylvania  the  average  cost  of 
production  in  1918  is  placed  at  $1.92  per  ton,  while 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  for  mine- 
run  coal  was  $2.50.  In  the  central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  the  average  producing  cost  is  given  as  $2.21 
per  ton,  and  the  authorized  selling  price  was  $3.05. 
The  cost  of  production  includes  labor,  supplies  and 
general  expenses,  but  apparently  does  not  include 
depreciation  and  depletion. 

It  is  announced  that  similar  reports  covering  other 
coal  fields  throughout  the  country  will  be  issued 
later.  With  regard  to  government  control,  the  Com¬ 
mission  makes  this  comment: 

"What  regulation  of  prices  really  did  was  first 
to  check  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices,  due  to  frantic 
bidding  by  the  consumer,  for  a  supply  insufficient 
to  meet  the.  demand,  and  second,  to  establish  prices 
and  maintain  conditions,  which  while  allowing  the 
operators  materially  lower  margins,  yet  were  ample 
to  secure  the  increased  output  which  was  vitally 
necessary  to  win  the  war.'’ 


Type  of  Standard  Trucks  That  Served  Abroad. 


made  with  cast  tanks  of  unusual  capacity.  In  case 
of  accident  when  one  or  more  tubes  have  been 
damaged,  the  core  may  be  easily  removed  by  sim¬ 
ply  .removing  the  top  tank.  The  defective  tubes 
can  be  taken  out,  and  if  necessary  the  tube  holes 
Jan^s  plugged  up  until  new  tubes  are  secured. 
Ihis  feature  has  been  proven  a  time  and  money 
saver  when  accidents  have  occurred  to  the  radiator 
miles  away  from  any  service  station. 

A  Stromberg  carburetor,  with  hot  air  stove  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  and  ignition  is  obtained  by  the  high 
tension,  fixed  spark,  waterproof  type  magneto. 

The  transmission  is  of  the  selective  sliding  gear 
type — 4  speeds  forward  and  1  reverse,  suspended 
from  frame  at  three  points,  and  located  amidship 
where  it  is  readily  accessible  for  oiling  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  Both  the  transmission  and  the  clutch  are  of 
the  Brown-Lipe  type.  Adjustment  of  the  clutch, 
which  is  of  the  Multiple  disc  type,  is  easily  made 
by  four  lock  screws. 

The  Universal  Joints  on  all  models  are  protected 
bv  metal  dust  proof  housings.  They  are  nickel  steel 
and  oil  tight. 

In  all  Standard  Motor  Trucks,  Timken-Detroit 
Axles  and  Timken  Bearings  are  used  throughout 
The  rear  axle  is  the  full  floating  type,  which  means 
that  the  driving  shafts  turn  freely  within  the  hous¬ 
ing  and  bear  only  the  “torque”  or  stress  of  turning 
the  wheels.  The  Timken-David  Brown  worm  gear 
is  used  on  all  models.  The  worm  is  of  nickel 
chrome  steel,' heat  treated,  hardened  and  ground. 
The  worm  wheel  is  of  special  formula  bronze 
adooted  for  its  wearing  qualities. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coal  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment : 

F.o.b.  Mines, 

'  Net  Tons. 

Best  South  Fork .  $3  50 

Standard  Quemahoning .  325 _ 3  So 

Nanty-Glo  . . 3.25—3.50 

Good  Miller  Vein .  3  iq _ 320 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.85—2.90 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2  65 _ 2  75 

High  grade  gas,  VA .  375 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  375 _ 3  20 

Gas  slack  . .  2  IS _ 2  50 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run  ...  2  "?S 2 

Freep°« . ::::  2:70-2.80 

New  York  Prices. 

.  Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

F.o.b.  Ports, 

tj  ,  Gross  Tons. 

Pools  1  and  /I .  $5.85-6.00 

p00  ^ .  5.85-6.00 

p00  If .  5.65—5.75 

p°°  J.1 .  5.25-5.50 

P°°l  34 . .  2.25 _ 540 

Pools  18  and  44. .  5.00—5.25 


KANAWHA  MINERS  MARCH. 

Set  Out  to  Unionize  Logan  County,  but  Fail 
to  Reach  Tlieir  Goal. 

An  incident  which  contained  both  serious  possi¬ 
bilities  and  humorous  aspects  occurred  in  West 
V  irginia  last  week  when  several  thousand  miners  in 
the  lxanawffia  region  armed  themselves  and  started 
to  march  to  the  Logan  County  coal  fields  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  unionizing  the  latter  district 
Fvmently  the  crusade  was  inspired  by  agitators  of 
the  I.  W  W.  or  Bolsheviki  type,  for  it  was  under¬ 
taken  without  the  approval  of  the  U.  M  W  leaders 
and  the  marchers  had  been  worked  up  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  excitement  by  being  fed  with  stories  that 
mine  guards  in  Logan  County  were  oppressing  the 
miners  and  murdering  women  and  children. 

So  seriously  was  the  matter  regarded  by  the 
authorities  that  Governor  Cornwell  was  on  the  point 
of  appealing  to  the  Federal  Government  for  troops 
when  the  men  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  their 
march  and  return  peaceably  to  their  homes  early 
this  -  week.  Reports  from  Charleston  state  that 
vigorous  measures”  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  events.  No  disorder  actually 
occurred,  as  the  marchers  were  turned  back  before 
they  had  entered  Logan  County,  but  it  is  plain  that 
some  untoward  incidents  might  have  taken  place  if 
the  matter  had  gone  much  further. 

It  is  reported  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  undertook  the  long  walk  were  more  or  less 
disabled  by  the  time  they  reached  the  border  of 
Logan  County  by  the  hardships  of  their  journey 
his  can  be  readily  believed  by  those  familiar  with 
the  topography  of  the  Kanawha  region.  The  country 
is  rough  and  mountainous,  and  aside  from  the  mining 
camps  is  sparsely  settled.  For  a  mob  of  several 
thousand  men,  with  only  the  crudest  arrangements 
for  shelter  and  sustenance,  there  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  discomfort,  to  say  the  least. 

.  For  reason,  because  of  the  difficulties  involved, 
it  is  possible  that  the  press  reports  as  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  affair  were  exaggerated.  Quite  likely  the 
local  correspondent  drew  on  their  imagination  freely 
in  order  to  give  the  papers  a  “good  story.” 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

President  L.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Spring  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  is  enjoying  a  motoring  trip  through  Wisconsin. 

W.  A.  Brewerton,  of  the  Sangamon  County  C.  U. 
Co.,  went  ao  Springfield  last  week  to  confer  on  the 
labor  situation. 

The  L.  O  Stanton  Co.  has  been  appointed  Chi¬ 
cago  distributors  of  the  Coal  Ridge  mine  at  Linden, 
Greene  County,  Ind. 

The  driveway  inspection  service  of  the  Chicago 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has  proven  very 
helpful  to  the  dealers  in  delivering  coal. 

R.  W.  Couffer,  Chicago  manager  of  the  National 
Coal  Co.,  will  return  from  a  vacation  in  the  Petosky 
section  of  Michigan  Saturday.  His  family  are  with 
him. 

C.  S.  Dodge,  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  and  G.  L.  Blanchard, 
of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  were  Chicago  visitors  last  week. 
They  found  a  rather  tight  coal  market  in  which  to 
negotiate. 

E.  F.  Daniels,  head  of  the  E.  F.  Daniels  Coal  Co., 
is  enjoying  a  vacation  in  northern  Wisconsin.  A.  F. 
Lewttau  has  returned  from  a  fishing  trip  to  northern 
Wisconsin. 

Otto  H.  Hedrich,  president  of  Otto  H.  Hedrich  & 
Co.,  has  gone  to  Cincinnati  and  will  visit  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal  fields  in  which  his  firm  is  interested,  be¬ 
fore  returning. 

W.  S.  Walker,  who  manages  the  St.  Louis  office 
of  tlie  Northern  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  has  taken  on 
the  output  of  two  Peabody  Coal  Co.  s  mines  in 
Gallatin  county,  Ill. 

J.  C.  Skidmore,  formerly  with  the  Taylor  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Madison  Coal  Corporation,  has  become 
prominently  identified  with  the  new  barley  Hopkins 
Co.,  343  S.  Dearborn  street. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  IlLnois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  reports  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  of  coal  men  at  Bloomington,  111., 
where  he  delivered  an  address. 

Frank  E.  Bourget,  special  sales  representative  of 
the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  is  in  the  Harlan 
and  Hazard  fields  of  Kentucky  this  week  looking 
over  the  production  situation  there. 

F.  M.  Waddles,  treasurer  of  the  Interstate  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  is  down  in  Kanawha  and  Logan  fields  qf 
West  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
effect  the  strike  is  to  have  on  their  mining  connec¬ 
tions. 

The  Coal  and  Material  Teamsters  Union,  No.  731, 
Kensington  district,  have  been  granted  an  increase 
of  wages  from  $23  to  $28  a  week.  It  is  an  extra 
five-spot  for  these  boys  every  Saturday  night  and 
the  coal  men  have  to  pay  it. 

W.  H.  Harris,  the  Chicago  coal  jobber,  is  high  in 
his  praise  of  the  Congressman  Goody-Koontz  speech 
in  the  House  defending  the  coal  producing  industry 
against  the  attack  of  Congressman  Huddleston,  of 
Alabama,  he  of  the  Huddleston  bill,  who  wants  coal 
mining  bolshevised. 

Fire  in  the  Smith-Lahr  C.  &  M.  Co.’s  shaft  at 
Pana,  Ill.,  followed  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  top 
works  and  imprisoned  200  men.  Through  the  brav¬ 
ery  and  foresight  of  the  mine  foreman,  Ralph  Lauer- 
bren,-  the  men’s  lives  were  saved.  The  property  loss 
was  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  has  issued  a  neat  four-page  folder  en¬ 
titled  “What  the  Association  Is,  What  It  Is  Doing, 
and  What  It  Stands  For.”  It  is  full  of  meat— the 
achievement?  of  one  of  the  most  successful  state 
organizations  in  the  coal  industry. 

W.  W.  Robinson,  sales  representative  of  the  Ft. 
Dearborn  C.  &  C.  Co.  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  called 
into  Chicago  and  made  assistant  to  the  president. 
John  M.  Robinson,  of  the  same  company,  has  gone 
to  West  Virginia  to  look  after  the  company  s  inter¬ 
ests  there  pending  a  conclusion  of  the  labor  troubles. 

E.  J.  Fellner,  of  the  Consolidated  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Davenport,  Iowa,  was  in  Chicago  this  \yeek  entering 
orders  for  stock.  “Business  is  rushing  out  our 
way,”  said  he  to  a  Saward’s  man.  V\  e  are  selling 
about  all  the  coal  we  can  get.  If  we  had  a  spell  of 
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cold  weather  added  to  our  present  troubles  we  would 
all  be  bug-house.” 

Arrlong  the  out-of-town  coal  men  here  looking 
over  the  market  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days 
are:  C.  A.  Winne,  Winne  Coal  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  L.  V.  Petry,  of  the  Hoopston  Grain  and 
Coal  Co.,  Hoopston,  111.;  E.  G.  Dunn,  of  Maxwell 
&  Dunn,  Michigan  C  tv,  Ind.;  and  Thomas  Grant, 
of  Freeport,  111. 

The  Beckett  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Central 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  Centralia  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  Wilmington 
&  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  Consumers’  Co.,  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  Harris-Dillavou-Dimond  Co.,  Northwestern 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  United  Slates  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.  and  the  W.  P.  Rend  Co.  have  been  corralling  the 
railroad  contracts  that  have  recently  been  handed 
out.  The  buyers  were  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.,  C.,  M.  &  G„ 
and  E.  J.  &  E.  The  total  tonnage  approximated 
3,125  to  31,925  tons  daily  and  625,000  tons  within 
specific  dates. 

Buffalo  Notes. 

Development  of  new  coal  seams  in  the  Brookville 
and  Cadogan  mines  of  the  Allegheny  River  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  is  in  progres.  Vice-President  J.  R. 
Barnett  says  that  it  will  materially  increase  the  com¬ 
pany’s  output.  The  car  supply  seems  to  be  rather 
better  in  that  district  than  the  average. 

Lake  shipments  of  anthracite  keep  up  well,  being 
for  August  482,500  tons,  as  against  482,000  tons  in 
August  last  season,  and  2,338,849  tons  for  the  season 
to  September,  as  against  1,777,476  tons  to  the  same 
date  last  season.  Here  is  an  excess  of  more  than 
500,000  tons  to  count  against  the  strike. 

Fighting  against  the  proposed  advance  in  the  price 
of  natural  gas  is  one  of  the  leading  occupations  of 
some  of  the  towns  in  this  vicinity.  Jamestown,  N.  Y„ 
and  Erie,  Pa.,  are  refusing  to  pay  the  advance,  but  the 
company  still  demands  it.  In  the  meantime  a  3,000,- 
000-foot  gas  well  is  reported  at  Gowanda,  on  the 
southern  border  of  this  county. 

James  Bonahan  has  been  made  the  representative 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  here  in  place 
of  H.  P.  McCue,  who  resigned  to  take  up  business  in 
New  York.  The  office  was  in  charge  of  A.  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  general  sales  agent  of  the  company,  while  the 
change  was  being  made.  Mr.  Bonahan  was  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agent  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  comes  well  recom¬ 
mended. 

C.  L.  Shaw,  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  is  back  from  his  trip  to  the  other 
side  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  found  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion  at  Duluth  and  Superior  as  bad  as  ever,  but  says 
that  it  is  not  serious  yet.  The  general  output  has 
been  pretty  well  kept  up  and  if  the  strike  ends  in 
reasonable  time  the  late  shipments  can  be  bunched 
at  those  ports  and  cargoes  can  be  laid  up  there  loaded 
at  the  end  of  the  season  if  needed. 

Duluth  Strike  Still  On. 

“The  dock  strike  at  Duluth  is  still  on,”  said  A.  N. 
Christianson,  traffic  manager  of  the  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.,  Chicago.  “A  referendum  was  taken 
Friday  or  Saturday  of  last  week  and  the  vote  was  to 
stay  out  until  all  demands  were  won.  The  tieup  at 
Duluth  has  diverted  large  tonnage  to  Lake  Michigan 
ports,  chiefly  Green  Bay. 

Referring  to  the  demand  for  coal  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Christianson  said :  “Can’t  keep  up  with  the  require¬ 
ments.  Wish  we  could  buy  50,000  tons  of  screenings 
— could  place  them  in  ten  days.  Buyers  are  not  so 
discriminating  as  they  were  a  while  back;  their  needs 
are  too  pressing.” 

The  Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators  Associ¬ 
ation  is  using  advertising  space  in  the  daily  papers 
of  the  Northwest  to  place  the  facts  of  the  dock 
strike  at  the  -Head  of  the  Lakes  before  the  public. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  situation  is  critical  owing 
to  the  heavy  loss  in  coal  receipts,  which  amounted 
to  1,500,000  tons  at  Duluth  and  Superior  during  the 
month  of  August  alone,  and  the  fact  that  the  strikers 
have  declined  all  overtures  made  by  the  operators  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  settlement.  "1  he  association 
announces  that  steps  will  be  taken  immediately  to 
operate  the  docks  with  such  men  as  can  be  secured. 


iNO  ANTHRACITE  SHORTAGE. 

Mining  Men  Tell  Committee  There  May  Be 
Oversupply  by  December  1. 

Testifying  before  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  coal  in¬ 
vestigation  committee  in  Washington  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  A.  S.  Learoyd,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  asserted  that  the 
anthracite  operators  were  more  afraid  of  an  over¬ 
supply  of  hard  coal  next  winter  than  of  a  shortage. 
He  denied  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  cars  in  the 
anthracite  region,  and  pointed  out  that  the  producing 
interests  had  been  obliged  to  stock  a  lot  of  pea  coal 
during  the  past  summer  because  the  public  insisted 
on  having  the  larger  sizes. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  said  he  would  trace  coal 
from  the  “mine  to  the  bin”  and  find  out  the  increase 
in  prices  from  the  "mouth  of  the  mine  to  the 
actual  consumer.” 

Mr.  Learoyd  said  his  company  in  1918  made  only 
seven  cents  a  ton  on  its  fresh  mined  coal,  and  its 
books  showed  only  a  little  over  thirty-five  cents  a  ton 
when  the  profits  on  fresh  mined  coal,  storage  and 
bank  coal  were  combined. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  read  a  letter  from  a  house¬ 
holder  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  showed  that 
stove  coal  cost  him  $6.10  in  1915,  $6.60  in  1916,  $7.50 
in  1917,  $9.97  in  1918  and  $10  30  in  1919.  The  letter 
also  showed  that  pea  coal  in  the  same  period  in¬ 
creased  $3.95  a  ton,  the  increase  on  the  stove  coal 
being  $4.20v 

“I  am  going  to  ask  you  the  reason  for  these  ad¬ 
vanced  prices,”  said  Senator  Frelinghuysen  to  Mr. 
Learoyd. 

“I  cannot  go  beyond  the  dealer’s  trestle,”  said  Mr. 
Learoyd.  “I  can  only  give  the  cost  at  the  mine  plus 
the  freight.  We  do  not  know  what  the  retailer  gets.” 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  adjourned  the  investigation 
until  Thursday,  September  18,  to  give  the  anthracite 
men  time  to  furnish  additional  information. 


Retail  Trade  Down  Ea9t. 

The  retail  trade  has  been  cheered  by  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  water  transportation  and  for  a  few  days 
the  arrivals  of  cars  of  coal  have  been  excellent. 
Deliveries  have  been  very  backward  for  two  weeks, 
due  to  the  extremely  bad  weather.  In  some  parts 
of  Maine,  for  instance,  there  have  been  but  four 
really  good  days  in  the  past  four  weeks,  remarkably 
bad  weather  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  ordinarily 
it  is  fine  most  of  the  time.  In  Boston  there  have 
been  seven  or  eight  fine  days  in  that  time  but  there 
have  been  so  many  when  it  had  rained  hard  all  day 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  deliver  except  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps  to  the  men  and  horses  or 
trucks.  This  has  meant  a  great  deal  of  lost  time 
during  a  period  when  deliveries  ought  to  be  running 
heavy  and  has  added  materially  to  the  expenses 
when  they  should  be  at  a  minimum.  There  are 
plenty — in  fact,  an  over-abundance  of  orders — on  the 
books  of  most  of  the  retailers.  The  warm  weather 
for  the  past  few  days,  despite  the  rain,  has  helped 
to  relieve  the  pressing  telephone  calls  for  immediate 
deliveries. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  after  the  words  of  warning 
from  President  W.  A.  Clark  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers  Association,  there  is  hardly  a  retailer 
who  isn’t  taking  special  pains  to  satisfy  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  fill  their  orders  well  and  promptly.  Also 
most  of  the  dealers  are  taking  special  pains  to  keep 
track  of  every  item  of  expense,  with  a  view  to 
standardizing  their  costs  more  accurately  than  ever 
before.  As  the  State  commission  is  inquiring  care¬ 
fully  into  the  expenses  of  the  coal  dealers  this  is 
well,  for  it  will  surely  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  argu¬ 
ment  when  the  fairness  of  prices  is  being  considered 
a  little  later  on,  as  is  bound  to  be  the  case  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  informed  in  the  trade. 

Practically  all  ihe  anthracite  collieries  were  idle 
yesterday,  when  John  Mitchell  was  buried  at  Scran¬ 
ton,  the  men  suspending  work  out  of  respect  to  the 
labor  leader  who  did  so  much  for  them  while  at  the 
head  of  the  U.  M.  W.  A  movement  has  been  started 
to  raise  funds  for  a  monument  in  his  honor. 
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Stephens  Fuel  Co.  Completes  Organization. 

OJm  J.  Stephens  Heads  New  Consolidation  of  Retail  Interests  Which  Has  Taken  Over  Four 
New  York  Firms  Handling  Upwards  of  500,000  Tons  Annually. 


1  he  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  which  was 
incorporated  several  weeks  ago  to  take  over 
a  group  of  retail  yards  in  New  York  City, 
has  just  completed  its  organization  and 
issued  a  statement  regarding  its  affairs. 

^  Officers  are:  Olin  J.  Stephens,  president; 
Ralph  H.  Perry,  chairman;  Roderick 
Stephens,  vice-president;  Julius  L.  Marco, 
vice-president ;  Benjamin  B.  Marco,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Alex  J.  Frazer,  secretary. 

I  he  board  of  directors  consists  of  the 


&  Sons,  and  was  a  small  inland  yard  in 
Harlem,  at  120th  street.  It  was  established 
in  1888.  In  1892  the  name  was  changed  to 
Marco  Bros.  In  1894  Marco  Bros.,  moved 
to  the  Bronx,  to  their  yard  at  138th  street 
and  Mott  Haven  Canal.  They  built  pockets 
there  and  were  equipped  with  up  to  date 
equipment. 

Ihe  Bronx  is  the  fastest  growing 
borough  in  New  \ork  City.  It  lies  north  of 
the  Harlem  River,  parallel  with  the  limits 


uuai  u  un  cuurb  consists  ot  tnc  **  A'~AAA  j-vivci,  pd.rciiici  witn  tne  limits 

above  officials  and  Milton  Mayer,  William  of  Manhattan  from  128th  street  up  to  and 

Marco  T.vnn  W  n  bevond  8nnvtpn  ru-i-,,-..,'! 
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WEEK’S  COAL  OUTPUT. 

Bituminous  Declines,  but  Anthracite  Sets 
New  High  Mark  for  Year. 

The  output  oFbituminous  coal  during  the  week 
ending  August  30,  while  about  half  a  million  tons 

ml™™1  °f  the  week  before>  was  still  in  excess  of 
iU,UU0,0U0  tons.  The  production  for  the  period 
January  1  to  September  1  shows  a  loss  of  96,000,000 
tons,  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  from  the  tonnage  turned 
out  m  the  first  eight  months  of  1918.  Below  is  a 
table  showing  the  bituminous  production  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey : 

Net  Tons.- 


Thompson,  Melvin  G. 
Robitzek  and  Arthur 


Marco,  Lynn  W 
Palliser,  Edward 
Robitzek. 

Four  companies  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  namely:  Olin 
J.  Stephens,  Inc.;  G.  Robitzek  &  Bros.,  Inc.; 
Marco  Bros.,  Inc.,  and  Henry  Meyer,  Inc. 

Seven  yards  are  to  be  operated  in  all,  six 
in  the  Bronx  and  one  in  Manhattan.  The 
latter  is  at  135th  street  and  the  Harlem 
River,  and  the  locations  of  the  Bronx  plants 
are  as  follows:  138th  street  and  Mott  Haven 
Canal;  136th  street  and  Mott  Haven  Canal; 
Bronx  River  near  Westchester  avenue! 
(West  Farms);  Bronx  River  near  173rd 
street,  (Mapes)  ;  l//th  street  and  Harlem 
River,  (Morris  Heights)  ;  Walker  avenue 
and  Westchester  Creek  (Westchester). 

1  he  authorized  capitalization  consists  of 
$1,000,000  of  seven  per  cent  cumulative  first 
preferred  stock,  $1,500,000  of  seven  per  cent 
cumulative  second  preferred  stock,  and  60,- 
000  shares  of  common  stock  with  no  par 
value.  The  company  will  have  no  funded 
debt  of  any  description. 

It  is  stated  that  the  combined  sales  of  the 
companies  that  have  been  taken  into  the 
new  consolidation  have  averaged  more  than 
500,000  tons  annually  for  five  years  past. 
Other  details  are  given  in  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  sent  out  by  the  Stephens  Fuel 
Co.,  Inc. : 

“Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  Established  1853 
by  James  Stephens  on  six  leased  lots  at 
130th  street  and  Third  avenue.  In  1873 
moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  headquar¬ 
ters  at  138th  street  and  Mott  Haven  Canal  on 
four  lots,  which  he  bought  at  the  time.  In 
1882  he  built  the  first  pocket,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  constantly  improved  and  the 
equipment  kept  up  to  date  in  every  way. 

In  1886  the  name  was  changed  to  James 
Stephens  &  Son.  In  1895,  at"  the  death  of 
James  Stephens,  Olin  J.  Stephens  carried 
on  the  business  in  his  own  name. 

“Robitzek  Bros. :  Established  in  1879  by 
Gustav  Robitzek  on  six  lots  at  135th  street 
and  Mott  Haven  Canal.  Six  years  later  pur- 


beyond  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  east  to  the  East 
River  and  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  the 
only  part  of  New  York  City  attached  to  the 
mainland.  In  less  than  20  years  its  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  less  than  200,000  to 
more  than  800,000: 

There  are  only  half  a  dozen  municipali¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  of  larger  popula¬ 
tion.  Since  1900  more  than  $400,000,000  has 
been  spent  in  the  borough  in  building-  opera¬ 
tions,  and  today  the  total  real  estate  valua¬ 
tion  is  in  excess  of  $700,000,000. 

“All  of  the  plants  of  Stephens  Fuel  Co., 
.Inc.,  are  situated  on  waterways.  This  is 
a  matter  of  highest  importance  in  guaran¬ 
teeing  unfailing  supply  and  lowest  freight 
rates. 

“The  yards  are  fitted  with  coal  handling 
machinery  of  modern  design,  and  in  several 
of  them  it  is  possible  to  transfer  coal  from 
barge  to  auto  truck  in  one  operation  with¬ 
out  any  manual  handling.  There  is  no  coal 
company  in  New  York  better  equipped  as  to 
storage  and  other  facilities  for  the  handling 
of  a  growing  business. 

“Four  of  the  nine  plants  are  owned  by 
the  company  subject  to  unassumed  mort¬ 
gages  of  $275,000,  these  four  properties  being 
of  an  appraised  valuation  of  $673,300.  The 
remaining  plants  are  under  lease.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  an  ample  equipment  of  wagons, 
trucks,  and  barges  and  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  shops. 

“Important  economies  in  operation  will 
result  from  this  consolidation.  These  will 
make  themselves  felt  in  increased  buying 
power ;  unified  control  of  selling  forces,  de¬ 
liveries  from  strategically  located  points 
eliminating  long  hauls,  with  savings  of 
premiums  and  commissions,  and  contralized 
opeiation  of  boats  will  result  in  saving  large 
demurrage  charges. 

1  he  consumer  will  benefit  by  getting 
better  service  and  by  doing  business  with  a 
company  which  is  able  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  coal  of  all  desired  sizes  to 
each  separate  plant.  Residential  sections 
situated  away  from  the  water  front  will 

chased  oresent  nmn^rtv  ,  now  be  served  from  yards  located  within  an 

cnasea  present  property  at  136th  street  and  average  distance  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles 

Canal  and  built  pockets  and  carried  on  busi-  Hitherto  several  of  the  companies  have 

ness  from  there.  Edward  Robitzek  is  only  served  the  upper  Bronx  and  the  flanks  of  the 

borough  from  yards  located  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  territory. 

“The  officers  are  experienced  coal  men,  as 
competent  as  any  in  New  York  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  procuring  supply  and  fill¬ 
ing  demands.  Their  many  years’  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  two  great  residence  'dis- 


Week  ending — 
July  26 . 

1919. 

1918. 

12,937,000 

12,545,000 

12,289,000 

11,928,000 

12,636,000 

12,691,000 

August 

2 . 

August 

9 . 

August 

16 . 

August 

23 . 

August 

30 . 

6,949 

6,559 

21,905 

17,495 

28,084 


8,379 

7,292 

23,759 

27,587 

35,113 


Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
distncts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which 
figures  are  available  are  shown  below  : 

■q  ■  1  Cars - ^ 

egions  Aug.  9.  Aug.  16.  Aug.  23. 

Penn  (except  Somerset) . .  42,587  42,462  47  861 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset. . .  6,571 

Fairmont  .  5^92 

°hl0  .  19,789 

Smokeless,  East  Ky.,  etc.  . .  21,923 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky .  31,789 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

For  the  two-week  period  ending  August  24  dump- 
mgs  of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie' ports  were  less 
tian  halt  those  of  a  year  ago,  totaling  only  1  ]  99439 
tons,  as  compared  with  2,307,697  tons  duri’n*  ’the 
corresponding  period  of  1918.  For  the  season  to 
August  24  the  tonnage  loaded  this  year  was  15,504- 
792  tons,  as  against  15,726,650  tons  to  the  same  date 
last  year. 

Anthracite  Production. 

_  Production  of  anthracite  in  the  week  end'ng 
-  ugust  30  was  the  heaviest  for  the  year,  although 
4  per  cent  below  the  corresponding  week  last  year 

,  „  SnnA3  °UtPUt  fr°m  April  1  to  September  1 
was  6,200,000  tons,  or  14  per  cent,  less  than  in  the 

same  months  of  1918,  but  9  per  cent  above  the  1916 
tonnage.  Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite 
in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  : 


Week  ending —  1919. 

Ju,y  26 . .  1,827,000 

August  2 .  1,831,000 

August  9 .  1,870,000 

AuSust  16  .  1.642,000 

Au^lst  23 .  1,868.000 

August  30  .  1,946,000 


Net  Tons.- 


1918. 

2,115,000 

2,190,000 

2,052,000 

1.925,000 

2,134,000 

2,260,000 


In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show  ton¬ 
nage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  three  recent  weeks : 

'  Week  Ending - 

Aug.  9.  Aug.  16.  Aug.  23. 


Cause  of  loss- 


one  in  the  firm  now,  as  Emil  has  retired 
and  Gustav  died  in  1904. 

“Henry  Meyer  Co. :  Established  by  Henry 
Meyer,  and  was  first  on  West  60th  street,  in 
Manhattan.  In  1892  he  moved  to  the  Bronx 
and  bought  property  at  137th  street  and 
Mott  Haven  Canal.  He  built  pockets  in 
1899. 

“Marco  Bros.:  Was  originally  John  Marco 


Car  shortage  .  152,524 

Labor  shortage .  27,208 

No  market .  45,868 

Mine  disability .  6,075 

Strikes  .  R345 

All  other  causes .  111623 

Total  .  344,’ 643 


186,803 

44,448 

12,864 

3,116 

1,077 

140,245 

388,553 


47,436 

53,333 

6,839 

8,969 

4,805 

124,670 

246,052 


tricts  which  they  serve  place  them  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  position.” 


According  to  officials  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  nearly  40  per  cent  of 
the  coal  cars  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  Railroad  are  at  present  unavail- 
able  for  use. 
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CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

General  Sales  Manager  A.  A.  Liggett  of  the 
Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  spent  a  few  days  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va. 

A.  J.  Connolly,  of  the  Clear  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington.  W.  Va.,  was  circulating  in  Queen  City  coal 
circles  on  Tuesday. 

G.  H.  Merriweather,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  here 
from  Chicago  on  Monday. 

A.  D.  Stanton,  the  Indianapolis  representative  of 
the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  was  a  visitor  at  the  general 
offices  of  the  company  on  Tuesday. 

Vice-president  J.  T.  Hatfield  of  the  Reliance 
Coal  Co.  spent  a  portion  of  the  week  at  the  mines 
of  his  company  in  the  Hazard  field. 

J.  H.  Gillham,  of  the  Logan  Coal  &  Gas  Co., 
Harrodsburg,  Ky„  was  circulating  among  the  Cin- 
nati  coal  men  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Vice-president  Calvin  Holmes  of  the  Blue  Dia¬ 
mond  Coal  Co.  is  motoring  to  Washington  with  his 
family  in  enjoyment  of  a  well  earned  vacation. 

Secretary  Guy  M.  Freer  of  the  Central  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  a  traffic  associa¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  president. 

C.  E.  Krebs,  of  the  firm  Clark  &  Krebs,  mining 
engineers  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati 
on  Monday. 


Can  You  Answer  This? 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  reports  of 
car  shortage,  labor  shortage,  etc.,  and  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  could  give 
anything  like  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  following 
question : 

If  the  railroads  should  furnish  all  the  coal  cars 
the  bituminous  mines  could  load  and  this  coal  could 
be  moved  to  its  destination  promptly,  how  long 
would  it  take  to  meet  every  demand  for  bituminous 
coal  and  create  a  surplus?  In  other  words,  is  the  so- 
called  coal  car  shortage  more  imaginary  than  real  .J 

K.  S.  L. 


During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been 
quite  a  blossoming  out  of  “for  sale”  and  “to  let” 
signs  on  various  properties  along  the  line  of  the 
New  Haven  road  and  more  than  a  few  pieces  of  the 
railroad  company’s  real  estate  have  been  disposed 
of.  These  embrace  all  description  of  property  from 
negro  tenements  to  farm  lands  and  the  sales  must 
aggregate  in  value  a  considerable  amount.  Vet  much 
remains  to  be  disposed  of,  aside  and  apart  from 
the  railroad  property  itself.  The  fact  that  for  a 
number  of  years  the  company  was  able  to.  carry 
the  burden  of  these  more  or  less  non-producing  in¬ 
vestments  in  addition  to  unprofitable  trolley  lines, 
branch  roads  under  heavy  rentals  and  other  ven¬ 
tures,  shows  how  enormously  profitable  the  main 
line  business  must  have  been. 


British  Trade  Congress  Backs  Up  Miners’ 
Demands  for  Nationalization. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  session  this  week  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
passed  a  resolution  rejecting  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plan  for  management  of  the  coal  mines  and 
declaring  for  nationalization.  The  resolution  calling 
for  acceptance  of  the  report  by  the  Government, 
adds : 

“In  the  event  of  the  Government  still  refusing,  a 
special  Congress  shall  be  convened  to  decide  what 
form  of  action  shall  be  taken  to  compel  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  accept.” 

The  resolution  rejects  the  proposed  alternative 
scheme  of  the  government  as  “contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation”  and  as  creating  “the  distinct 
trustification  of  the  coal  industry.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  to  throw  virtually  the 
entire  Congress  solidly  behind  the  coal  miners  de¬ 
mands  for  the  nationalization  of  their  industry.  The 
resolution  pledges  insistence  by  the  body  that  the 
Government  adopt  the  majority  report  of  the  Coal 
Commission,  presented  last  June,  known  as  the  San- 
key  report. 

This  provides  for  the  state  ownership  of  the  m  nes 
and  for  joint  control  of  their  operation,  in  which  the 
miners  would  have  an  effective  voice. 


Saward’s  Annual.  The  standard  book  of  coal 
trade  statistics  is  now  ready.  Price,  $2.00. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BC.LDINC  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

norm  PAT  fTTLATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred- 

xrtJSLrs: 

°T  I^ied  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 

beXtuTerm%ea^r^yPronsGmrner0.-Ug^  Sf  Plain,  practical  acou- 
rate  Save  time,  Tabor,  money,  brJins.  Railroad  compan.es  and  large  sh.pper. 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MALCOLM  BAXTER,  JR.,  President  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’l  SupL 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building_ Chicago,  Ill. 


“Ask  the  Mem  Who  Burns  It.” 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Mined  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

EMPIRE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY 

Offices : 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Reading,  Pa.;  Clearfield,  Pa.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
LONACONING,  MARYLAND 


Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 
Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  1235 


DICKERMAN  ®  ENGLIS 
COAL 

42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS 


Write  or  wire  for  prices 


wSw  Gordy  Coal  Corporation  ay 

Shippers  of  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  and  Coke  All-Rail  Shipments  a  Specialty 
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New  ^  ork  State  Dealers  Holding  Annual 
Meeting  at  Alexandria  Bay. 

A  cold,  rainy  end-of-the-season  morning  greeted 
arrivals  at  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y„  last  Thursday, 
but  about  75  were  present  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  and  a  total  of  125  mem¬ 
bers  and  ladies  had  registered  at  noon.  Brighter 
conditions  prevailed  later  in  the  day. 

Alexandria  Bay  as  a  resort  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Sing  Sing  Camp  Meeting,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Harry  Hill’s  Houston  Street  boxing 
exhibitions.  It  has,  to  a  degree,  an  air  of  antiquity 
and  some  evidences  of  disrepair.  Scenery  is  fine, 
but  the  shore  front  of  the  village  is  rather  shabby. 

Because  of  the  decayed  bulkhead,  one  of  the  big 
Toronto-Montreal  boats  broke  one  of  its  paddle- 
wheels  in  making  a  landing  Thursday  afternoon  and 
gave  the  visitors  a  little  extra  excitement,  so  to 
speak. 

The  visiting  coal  men  were  formally  welcomed  to 
Alexandria  Bay  by  C.  R.  Wiltze,  a  local  lawyer 
m  an  address  at  the  Thursday  morning  session 
After  a  response  by  President  C.  B.  Staats  of  the 
association,  the  next  order  of  business  was  the 
presentation  of  officers’  reports  and  the  appointment 
ot  committees. 

Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey,  111.,  and  Edward  W. 
Rarker,  director  of  the  anthracite  Bureau  of  In- 
ormation,  were  scheduled  for  addresses  at  the 
forenoon  session,  but  as  they  had  not  arrived,  the 
Pr°iSr^m  Thursday  and  Friday  was  re-arranged 
and  D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co  read  a 
paper  on  the  necessity  of  providing  a  broader  mar¬ 
ket  tor  the  anthracite  steam  sizes. 

W.  P.  Frey,  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co ’s 
engineering  staff,  followed  Mr.  Williams  with  'a 
brief  talk  on  boulets  and  pulverized  coal. 

This  was  followed  by  moving  pictures  of  Old 
Company  colliery  scenes  which  were  very  inter 
esting.  y  Lcr 

The  question  box  had  to  do  largely  with  the  use 
of  more  small  coal. 

G<  od  entertainment  was  provided  at  the  regular 
dinner  each  evening  by  speakers  of  national  reputa- 
tion. 

Frank  J.  Pollay,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  Labor,  was  scheduled  for  an  address  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  while  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr 
one  of  the  Senators  from  New  York  State,  had 
promised  to  make  some  remarks  at  dinner  Friday 
night  On  Saturday  the  diners  are  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  Douglas  Malloch,  president  0f  the  Ameri¬ 
can  I  ress  Humorists’  Association. 

Other  entertainment  features  on  the  program 
include  boat  races,  ball  games  and  other  outdoor 
sports. 

An  excellent  exhibition  of  coal-handling '  ma'chiri- 

er.y  ^  yard  ,supPlies  was  shown  in  connection 
witn  the  annual  meeting. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

The  first  shipment  of  coal  taken  to  Danvers, 
nass.,  ter  two  years  arrived  this  week  after  en- 
countering  difficulties.  The  barge  Tulephocken  of 
Uadelphia  was  the  vessel  that  brought  the  coal 
and  she  grounded  in  the  Danvers  River  at  Kern- 
wood  Point,  Salem,  en  route 

‘V  3  r!S“lt  ,°,f  the  very  vigorous  protests  and  ap- 
P  sent  to  Washington  by  various  interests,  and 

IndCeihhere  "1.person  Senators,  Congressmen 
and  others  of  influence  from  New  England,  the 
strike  situation  which  had  tied  up  the  Reading  coal 

Nef  F  t  Sewra’  Weeks  and  ^reatened  disaster  to 
<-  \  -ngland  s  coal  supply  has  been  quickly  over- 
come  and  the  barges  now  are  either  all  here  or  on 

nrenar/d  ^  ^  ^  6a0°°  t0nS  °f  coaI  a”d 

p  epared  to  continue  regularly  on  their  runs.  The 

ipping  oard  also  has  given  its  promise  that  ad- 

i  ion  a  steamers  and  other  barges,  if  possible,  will 

tra/reSSeda  mt°  the  New  England  coal-carrying 
trade  in  order  to  save  the  day,  so  to  speak.  '  ’ 

General  John  H.  Sherburne,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  the  Massa- 
c  rnsetts  board  which  has  been  given  unusual  powers 
and  is  using  them  to  inquire  into  and  try  to  rernedv 
Profiteering  evils,  has  hit  hard  at  the  retaU  coal 
men  of  the  State.  •‘The  facts  are,”  says  the  general 
in  commenting  on  the  trade  situation,  ‘‘that  the 
statistics  of  railroad  and  water  carriers  as  far  as 
the  latter  are  concerned,  show  a  shortage’  in  receipts 

P erTentXrte  "h  ^  “nt  in  and  20 

fo  date  Tut  01'"  C°,al  fFOm  JanuaW  1919, 

surnluV  as  take  lnto  consideration  such 

surplus  as  was  carried  over  from  last  year  The 

its£ '  part  and  °ad  AdnVnistration  has  agreed  to  do 
IL  T’  t£d  '  3nd  ln  the  event  of  shortage  of 
cars  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  will,  on  notification 

see  that  cars  are  available.  The  situations  depends’ 
therefore,  upon  the  dealers  making  every  effort  to 

mine  ^  ^  wi”  need  from  the 

mines.  Questionnaires  have  been  sent  to  every ' 

dealer  in  the  State  to  ascertain  their  exact  situation 

be  S  to  anthracite,  and  a  general  hearing  will 
be  held  on  this  question  in  the  near  future.” 


Joel  F.  Sheppard  Dies. 

The  coal  trade  in  Massachusetts  has  lost  another 
old  timer,  Captain  Joel  Fithian  Sheppard  of  East 
Braintree,  who  had  been  in  the  coal  business  for 
many  years  in  Braintree  and  Quincy.  He  was  a  re¬ 
tired  sea  captain  and  enthusiastic  yachtsman  a 
former  representative  to  the  Legislature  a  past 
master  of  Delta  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. ;  a  Knights 
Templar ;  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arch,  and  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  sons,  Eben  W 
and  Charles  G  Sheppard,  were  associated  in  the 
business  established  by  their  father  in  1869  and  later 
arge ly  developed.  The  business  was  incorporated 
in  1911,  when  Mr.  Sheppard  practically  retired  Be¬ 
sides  his  two  sons  he  is  survived  by  his  daughter 

I  '  Hannah  Wallen.  A  number  in  the  trade  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  services. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

R,Smr ,  °f  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  seven 
months  of  1919  and  three  previous  years  were 
Coal. 

1917. 

881,154 
684,083 
971,337 
835  949 
955  056 
990,084 
898,946 

6,216,609  ______ 

to^ri^™1^^  dUling  JuIy  deceased  460,394 
1918  while  fper  ^nt”  comPared  with  same  month  of 

create  of  months  there  was  a  de- 

crease  of  3,232,756  tons,  or  46.3  per  cent,  compared 
with  same  period  of  1918.  parea 

Coke. 

Month. 


Month. 
January 
February 
March  . , 
April  .  . , 
May, 

June 

July  .... 

Total  .  . 


1916. 
954,756 
907,872 
904,989 
7C0  704 
73h537 
749  954 
800,393 
5,750,215 


1918. 

824,319 

865,782 

1,133,596 

1,025,152 

1,005,916 

1,060,890 

1,061,390 

6,977,045 


1919. 
839,885 
523,9 73 
572,637 
354,716 
418,432 
436,650 
600,996 
3,744,289 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

W.  D.  Althouse,  of  W.  D.  Althouse  &  Co.,  spent  a 
few  days  recently  ins^ctiHg  his  mining  properties 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  Md. 

The  latest  suburban  dealer  to  adopt  automobile 
delivery  is  W  F.  Doran,  Norristown,  Pa.,  who  is 
located  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R„  in  that  district  and 
is  now  able  to  negotiate  the  hills  of  that  beautiful 
suburb  without  difficulty. 

F.  A.  Depue,  operating  the  big  coal  yard  at  1717 
*  .  American  street,  has  become  so  busy  during  the 
present  summer  with  his  domestic  coal  trade  that 
he  has  abandoned  the  big  ice  business  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  handle  from  the  above  plant. 

A  new  coal  yard  has  been  opened  at  Bridgeport 
Pa.  where  a  fine  trestle  has  been  built  along  the 
tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry  and  is 

aTart  t,  yh,'  rMCY?  C“'  C»-  ^  *'so  >»ve 
a  yard  at  West  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

The  West  Philadelphia  business  of  H  E  Strath 

irsimLmr;,^0^11?  rapidIy  a"d  in  order  to  meet 
me  situation  they  are  having  the  capacity  of  the  yard 

great  v  increased  by  addition  to  their  trestle  They 
yiul  6  3  g  bUSinCSS  in  build‘ng  materials  at  this 

S.  W.  Thorn,  Jr.,  chief  clerk,  for  the  city  office  of 

acadon  He""  Y  ^  induCed  t0  take  a  short 
\  acation.  He  expects  to  alternate  between  the 

rTAtir  *r-  seashore-  having  left  for  a  few 

Delaware  Watiw  Jp.  ,hm  finish  >'P  at.tlie 

r,T  agent 
,n(  t  '“S  r„“ 

least  250,000  tons.  ’  >  early  capacity  of  at 

John  C.  Hancock,  who  established  ti-,~  „ 

r'  rLab°vs; 

n  the  ce  bu  T  -risKd 

Perkiomen  reg£„  '  '»  «* 


February 
March  . . 
April  .  . . 

May  . 

June 

July  . 


1916. 

1917. 

-  •  49,836 

40,963 

-  47,155 

34,543 

35,138 

33,679 

.  48,289 

-  47,913 

.  47,602 . 

40.369 

.  36,518 

37,679 

.  329,238 

270,284 

1918. 

32,370 

35,954 

47,551 

41,750 

40,576 

44,501 

41,893 

284,595 


1919. 

69,986 

47,787 

44,872 

30,100 

33,235 

30,455 

29,879 

286,315 


Dealers  of  Auburn,  N.  Y„  have  met  a  strike  situ¬ 
ation  forced  by  their  drivers  and  yardmen  by  clos¬ 
ing  down  for  the  past  two  weeks. 


tom  ^ °f  C°ke  duHng  July  decreased  12,014 

of  1918  wh Vef  CT’  C°mpared  with  same  month 
ot  1  18,  while  for  the  seven  months  there  was  an 

increase  of  1,720  tons,  or  0.6  per  cent.,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1918.  P 


Anthracite  Miners  on  Strike. 

Delaware  ^midson*  Co  a"th.racite  c°llieries  of  the 
&  W  collieries?,;  n  ■  •  and  several  of  the  D„  L. 

1  i e d  u p°  by  r s m i ke s^  Th e ' Cg reat er  ^ 

thf  menT  stopp?dbIe  is.du?  t0  minor  grievance^ln'd 

officials  of  the  United  °h ** 

ordered  them  to  return  workers,  who  have 

S  order  has  be?™ issued  ^  t'hTcondltion 
who'!?  L'  LaWiS’  3Cting  president  of  the  U.  M  W 

in  ending’tbe  strike. 

Several  thousand  tons  of  output  are  being  lost 
daily  by  the  shutdowns  but  officials  g  ?St 

involved.  as  well  as  .hi  laior  leader/ 
denee  tha,  tl,e  tronble  will  be  short-lived 


-S' 


he  Murrin  Coal  Co.  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
a  new  breaker  at  Carbondale,  Pa„  where  it  has  a 
small  tract  of  anthracite  under  development 


he  Exeter  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  $10,000  corporation 
at  Scranton  Pa.  Incorporators  are  Frederick 
Campbeff,  of  Scranton;  Clarence  D.  Caughlan  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  William  Harris,  of -Parsons  ’ 
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NEW  YORK  N  Y, 

NS-l  BROADWAY  ■ 

'  Telephonebowling  Green  9070 


North  Western 


COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

|J>  :  »  't.  -•* -  * 

General  Office  -  -  Merchants  National  Bank  Building  -  -  St.  Paul 
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FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Room,  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


F.ai-err  ReDre»entative.  E.  L.  HAYNEJL  New  Haven,  Conn 


Anthracite  Operators  to  Begin  Test  Suit. 
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]  it  InteJ^*8  WlU  Shortly  Bring  Action  Against  Government  in  Court  of  Claims  in 
oit  to  Recover  Alleged  Losses  Due  to  Price  Fixing. 


JOHN  MITCHELL  DIES. 


According  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of 
information,  independent  anthracite  opera- 
tois  sustained  such  severe  losses  during  the 
regime  of  the  Fuel  Administration  that  they 
are  now  preparing,  and  will  shortly  begin  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  a  test  suit  to  determine 
whether,  under  the  Lever  Act,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  liable  for  damages. 

It  will  be  alleged  that  the  company  bring¬ 
ing  the  suit  operated  its  mine  during  the 
entire  period  of  Fuel  Administration  control, 
and  that,  under  the  restriction  of  prices 
maintained  by  Dr.  Garfield,  the  prices  it  was 
permitted  to  charge  for  its  product  were  so 
low  that  it  barely  got  back  its  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  mining  and  preparing,  making  no 
profit  whatever,  whereas  if  it  had  not  been 
restricted  in  such  a  manner  it  would  have 

been  able  to  make  a  just  and  reasonable 
profit. 

The  act  of  August  10,  1917,  in  Section  25. 
provides:  “In  fixing  maximum  prices  for 
producers  the  commission  shall  allow  the 
cost  of  production,  including  the  expense  of 
operation,  maintenance,  depreciation  and 
depletion,  and  shall  add  thereto  a  just  and 
reasonable  profit.” 

Big  Issue  Involved. 

This  test  suit  will  determine  the  liabilitv 
.of  the  Government  to  a  large  number  of 
coal  operators,  in  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields,  who  from  patriotic  princi¬ 
ples  kept  their  plants  going  during  the 
period  of  Federal  control  although  they 
knew  they  were  operating  at  a  compulsory 
loss.  The  operators  maintain  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  fully  known  to  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  but  in  spite  of 
this  he  failed  to  remedy  conditions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  withdrew  the  maximum  price  and  other 
restrictions  on  anthracite  as  of  February  1, 
919,  he  made  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  had  been 


increased  to  such  an  extent  “that  many  of 
the  companies  were  not  receiving  a  fair  re¬ 
turn,  and  that  some  producers  of  necessary 
coal  were  actually  sustaining  a  loss  on  the 
sale  of  coal  at  the  Government  prices 
“He  also  said  that  ‘had  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tiation  s  active  control  over  maximum  prices 
on  anthracite,  coal  been  continued,’  the 
maximum  prices  would  have  necessarily 
been  raised  ‘possibly  as  much  as  fifty  cents 
a  ton.  J 

If  this  test  suit  is  successful,  other  suits 
will  doubtless  be  brought,  as  many  coal  com¬ 
panies  suffered  severe  losses  due  to  heavy 
increases  in  wages,  authorized  or  imposed 
}y  the  Government,  and  to  advanced  costs 
in  materials  and  supplies  which  had  to  be 
purchased  at  prices  fixed  by  various  Govern- 
mental  price-fixing  boards,  and  then  had  to 
sell  their  coal  at  prices  which  did  not  cover 
these  increases  in  expenses. 

The  Fuel  Administration  declined  to 
recognize  as  part  of  increased  costs  any 
royalties  which  were  higher  than  an  estab¬ 
lished  figure  fixed  by  them,  and  many  coal 
operators  had  to  pay  royalties  largely  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  sum. 

.  The  P'  ices  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  as  permissible  for  the  selling  of  coal 
were  in  many  cases  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  steam  sizes  of  coal  could  be  sold 
at  certain  schedule  prices,  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  were  unobtainable  and  theoretical, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  yield  to  the  operator 
the  net  return  upon  which  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tiation  calculated  the  intended  revenue. 

The  test  action  will  be  brought  by  Henry 

p  •?nnoerG  Jr“  of  the  of  Dickson, 

Beitler  &  McCouch,  of  Philadelphia  As- 
sociated  with  Mr.  Drinker  will  be  William 

r  Jr->  and  Percy  C.  Maderia,  Jr., 

of  Philadelphia,  and  Douglas  M.  Moffat,  of 
Cravath  &  Henderson,  of  New  York,  repre¬ 
senting  coal  companies  having  similar  cases. 


Was  Head  of  U.  M.  W.  Ten  Years  and  Con¬ 
ducted  the  Big  Strike  of  1902. 


Watch  Your  Step! 

The  recent  change  in  the  management  of  an  im¬ 
portant  agency  in  a  western  city  emphasizes  that  the 
fact  that  a  managerial  position  not  properly  safe¬ 
guarded  by  contract  arrangements  or  proprietary  in¬ 
terest  may  become  a  proposition  of  actual  hazard, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  glory  attached  thereto 
and  the  remuneration  that  accrues. 

In  brief,  it  may  involve  mountains  of  work,  great 
personal  responsibilities  and  the  sacrifice  of  time 
not  properly  applicable  to  business  in  building  up 
an  enterprise  for  and  on  behalf  of  other  interests  to 
a  degree  not  properly  paid  for  by  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  salary.  If,  in  the  absence  of  the  proper 
safeguards  to  which  we  have  alluded,  a  change  does 
eventuate  through  the  introduction  of  new  factors 
or  otherwise,  after  the  lapse  of  a  score  of  years’ 
or  even  more,  there  is,  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances,  a  certain  disadvantage  for  some  people 
in  initiating  new  arrangements,  for  Time  marches 
on  with  relentless  course. 

This  is  something  we  feel  sure  the  younger  men 
in  the  trade  now  working  into  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  dignity  will  do  well  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration. 


Bloss  Vein  Coal  Co. 

The  Bloss  Vein  Coal  Co.  of  Geneva,  N.  Y„  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $235,000  to  de¬ 
velop  a  1,200-acre  tract  near  Blossburg,  Pa.,  600 
acres  of  which  were  purchased  from  William  J. 
Meredith,  who  has  been  operating  a  mine  in  the 
district  for  two  years.  An  aerial  bucket  tramway  a 
half-mile  long  will  be  constructed  from  the  operation 
to  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  George  M.  B 
Hawley  president;  Edward  H.  Palmer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Henry  L.  Coleman,  treasurer  and  general 
manager;  William  J.  Meredith,  secretary.  When 
proposed  developments  are  completed  the  mine  will 
have  a  capacity  of  400  tons  per  day.  Headquarters 
are  at  Geneva. 


tr°hu/Ml.Che  ’/or  ten  years  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  one  of  the  best  known 
labor  leaders  in  the  country,  died  in  New  York  last 
iuesday.  He  had  recently  undergone  an  operation 
for  gall  stones  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  and 
was  apparently,  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  when 
pneumonia  set  in  and  carried  him  off. 

Was  at  ,the  head  °f  the  U-  M-  W-  from 
'  9  to  1908,  during  which  period  he  conducted  three 
uccessful  strikes  in  the  anthracite  region  and  also 
min'rred  S^7feral  waSe  increases  for  the  bituminous 
miners.  Of  course,  his  great  achievement  was  the 
handling  of  the  anthracite  strike  of  1902,  commonly 
known  as  the  Big  Strike,  which  will  ever  remain 
one  ol  the  landmarks  of  the  coal  trade.  The  strike 
was  ended  through  the  intervention  of  President 
Roosevelt  after  the  mines  had  been  closed  down 
about  five  months. 

Although  at  the  time  many  thought  that  the  de¬ 
mands  then  made,  following  as  they  did  only  two 
years  after  the  victory  of  1900,  were  not  altogether 
they  aPPear  moderate  indeed  as  we  look 
back  and  compare  the  wages  then  prevailing  in  the 
coal  helds  with  the  present  scale.  In  1906  the  anthra- 
cite  miners  demanded  another  raise,  and  secured  it 
after  a  short  strike. 

Every  year  the  mine  workers  in  both  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fields  observe  October  29  as  a  holi¬ 
day.  It  is  called  Mitchell  Day  in  honor  of  the  late 
lab°r  and  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  end 

of  the  1902  strike.  The  U.  M.  W.  owes  its  present 
position  in  the  labor  world  largely  to  Mitchell  for 

dnrfnTheSt  gJ°— H  Jn  numbers  and  prestige  occurred 
during  his  administration. 

hnni  MbcheI1  . early  established  a  reputation  for 
honesty  at  a  time  when  that  quality  was  by  no 
means  common  among  labor  leaders.  This  stood 
lum  in  good  Stead  at  a  later  period,  when  his  spirit  of 

in  some  T/h  ^  ^  *  h°ld  back  his  constituents 
in  some  of  their  demands 

He  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1870  and  began  working 

i  the  mmes  as  a  boy.  He  studied  at  night  and  fitted 

the*  U  f  M°  WCm  the^orId-  His  connection  with 
•  -I.  W.  m  an  official  capacity  began  in  1895, 
when  he  became  secretary-treasurer  of  a  sub-district 

hiW189fM  rS  at6r  He  W3S  appointed  an  organizer,  and 
zation  mC  V'Ce’president  of  the  national  organi- 

iUN°v!°i7ing  h’S  j’etirement  as  president  in  1908  Mr 
Mitchell  was  identified  with  the  National  Civic 
Federation  and  other  organizations  at  various  times 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Workmen’s  Commis- 

nf°^mvNrV  ^rk  State  in  1914-1915  and  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Food  Board  during  the  war.  At  the 

time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Industrial  Commission. 


The  government  of  Belgium  has  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  coal  from  that  country  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  in  order  to  make  the  entire  supply 
available  for  home  industries. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston  for  August  and  for 
eight  months  were  as  follows: 

w  +  i™^UgUSt  Eight  Months. 

Water-  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919 

Anthracite  ...  126,187  86,729  819,897  686403 

Bituminous."6;0,124  218,533  3,913,175  1,738, ’689 

Anthracite  ..  28,581  14,628  236.395  165  584 

Bituminous...  13.283  5,945  53,946  78  612 

Total  .....  838,175  325,835  5,043,413  2,669,288 
Data  furnished  by  James  A.  McKibben,  secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Death  of  Edward  L.  Stephenson. 

Cincinnati  -Sept.  ll.-Edward  L.  Stephenson, 
more  familiarly  known  to  the  coal  world  as  Edward 
C.  Sternberger,  president  of  the  Sternberger  Coal 
Co.,  died  at  his  home  on  Resor  avenue,  Clifton,  on 
Sunday,  following  a  prolonged  illness,  at  the  age  of 
,  He  was  a  native  of  Jackson,  Ohio,  where  he  had 
large  interests  at  the  time  of  his  death,  being  presi- 
cent  of  the  town’s  leading  banking  institution  and 
vice-president  of  the  Home  Telephone  Co  Mr 
Sternberger  was  the  organizer  of  the  coal  company 
that  bears  his  name  and  was  for  many  years  identified 
with  production  in  the  Ohio  field  as  well  as  in 
Kentucky. 

His  patriotism  led  him,  after  the  war  broke  out  to 
change  his  name  to  Stephenson.  He  lost  a  son  in  the 
recent  war. 

President  Colter  appointed  J.  B.  Ratterman  L  E 
Ehrmentraut  and  R.  B.  Hager  as  a  committee  to 
prepare  .a  memorial  which  was  adopted  at  the  called 
meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  on  Tues¬ 
day.  The  committee  also  represented  the  Exchange 
at  the  funeral  on  Tuesday. 
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READ  THIS  LETTER 

It  conveys  a  suggestion  of  value  to  coal  merchants  who  aie 
similarly  situated.  We  reproduce  it  in  fac-simile. 

FRANK  Mates.  President  L.  5.  VAOER.  Vice-President  0HANOTi  •  ■c"rrA*v 

J.  J.  Wallace  coal  Co. 

INCORPORATED 


PHONES^ 


IRVINO  30 
Irving  1S2S 


COAL,  SOLVAY  COKE  AND  WOOD 

3088  NORTH  KEYSTONE  AVE. 

CHICAGO,  August  ,1919 


Dear  Sir. 


Referring  to  your  order  oL 


.1919,  for. 


.tons  of  anthracite  coal. 


In  common  with  all  Chicago  dealers,  we  are  experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  suffi¬ 
cient  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  from  our  mining  connections  to  fill  orders  now  on  our  books,  and  as  the 
situation  seems  to  be  growing  worse,  rather  than  better,  we  feel  that  we  should  advise  you  o  e 
of  the  situation  and  suggest  a  possible  remedy. 

Rather  than  wait  longer,  in  the  face  of  present  unsettled  conditions,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
permit  us  to  enter  your  order  for  an  equal  tonnage  of  Solvay  Coke,  on  which  we  can  make  prompt  delivery. 

,  In  event  you  are  not  familiar  with  this  fuel,  we  might  say  briefly  that  it  is  a  Chicago  product  which 
has  been  replacing  hard  coal  for  many  years  all  over  Chicago  and  the  Middle  Wert.  The  cost  to  you  will 
be  approximately  $  1 .00  per  ton  less  than  anthracite.  For  sidewalk  delivery,  the  Aucust  price  is  $  1 1 . 1 0  pci 
ton  on  egg  and  nut,  and  the  September  price  is  $1 1 .20  per  ton. 

The  manufacturers  of  Solvay  Coke  and  our  own  company  stand  back  of  this  fuel  as  being  in  every 
way  equal  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  hard  coal.  Solvay  Coke  does  not  injure  grates  or  hrepo 

In  making  this  suggestion,  we  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  anthracite  coal  is  obtainable,  by 
anv  company  in  Chicago,  we  expect  to  receive  our  full  share.  However,  in  view  of  the  present  car  shortage, 
raifroad  and^mining  labor  demands,  we  frankly  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  anthracite 
consumers  to  stock  up  with  Solvay  Coke,  which  we  have  in  stock  and  which  can  be  delivered  promptly. 

We  make  this  suggestion  with  all  the  more  sincerity  since  the  writer  has  for  the  past  four  years 
personally  burned  Solvay.  Coke  in  his  home,  and  has  found  it  to  be,  ton  for  ton,  better,  cleaner,  more  e 
cient  and  easier  to  control  than  anthracite  coal. 


Yours  very  truly. 


J.  J.  WALLACE  COAL  CO. 

F.  MATES,  Pres. 


“It  pays  to  be  a  Solvay  dealer” 

BY-PRODUCTS  COKE  CORPORATION 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Sales  Agents,  Chicago 

SEMET-SOLVAY  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

W.  M.  W.  Spring,  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.,  was 
here  Irom  Boston  on  Tuesday. 

H.  J.  Hughes,  local  manager  for  E.  Russell  Nor¬ 
ton,.  was  a  Washington  visitor  this  week. 

B.  C.  Luce,  of  the  Adelphia  Coal  Co.,  is  absent  on 
a  vacation  m  Maine,  where  he  will  spend  most  of 
the  present  month. 

H.  M.  Hall,  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Chi- 
cago,  spent  part  of  the  week  at  the  company’s  local 
office  in  the  Woolworth  Building-. 

E.  R.  Brevoort,  of  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co,  is  expected 
back  early  next  week  from  the  State  of  Maine 
where  he  has  been  spending  a  vacation. 

A'  ,?0Wj’  a  nePkew  of  L.  H.  Rowe,  the  attorney 
ot  loo  Broadway,  who  represents  so  many  coal  in¬ 
terests,  is  now  associated  with  the  Alden  CM.  Co. 

The  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway 
prepared  an  attractive  watch  fob  souvenir  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  Alexandria  Bay  retail  convention 
this  week. 

Charles  F.  Roy,  Somerset,  Pa.,  has  been  visiting 
some  of  his  business  friends  in  town  during  the 
week.  Mr.  Roy  is  now  one  of  the  largest  producers 
m  the  Somerset  field,  having  several  mines  in  active 
operation. 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  announce  the  opening  of  a 
branch  office  at  54  Church  Street,  Hartford.  It  will 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  W.  F.  Powell,  who  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  for  that  territory. 
Mr.  Powell  has  traveled  for  the  firm  in  southern 
Aew  England  for  several  years. 

xM.  C.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  in  charge  of  the  sales  of  ships 

f°J, th®  Board  m  New  York,  has  become  associated 
with  the  coal  house  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  Ltd. 
149  Broadway,  as  export  manager.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  steamship  man  of  very  wide  experience. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  ,Co.  estimates 

ain  nno  requirements  for  the  current  fiscal  year  at 
«W,UUO  tons,  as  compared  with  670,000  tons  for  the 

fhf?afnr'  Jhc£uincUdcS  the  tonnaSa  used  at  both 
the  74th  and  59th  St.  power  stations  for  operating 

the  subway  and  elevated  systems  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  as  well  as  certain  surface  lines  which 
buy  their  power  from  the  Interborough. 

The  Mediterranean  Mercantile  Corporation,  re¬ 
cently  organized  in  this  city  to  act  as  American 
agents  for  important  British  and  French  commer¬ 
cial  interests,  has  opened  an  office  at  No  5  Beek- 
man  Street,  in  charge  of  W.  R.  Horner.  Among 
its  other  activities  the  new  company  will  purchase 
American  coal  for  export  to  France,  Italy  and  other 
countries  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  in  the  market  for 
both  smokeless  and  gas  coals. 

tuWie  S£en  many  °f  the  notable  gatherings  of 
the  last  30  years— many  of  the  affairs  referred  to  in 
superlatives  by  the  newspapers— but  only  once  before 
did  .  we  ever  hear  such  a  hearty  roar  of  welcome  as 
^ted^peneral  Pershing  on  his  way  to  the  City 
rtall.  I  hat  was  when  Roosevelt  in  1898  defied  the 
reasury  Department,  and  rules  or  no  rules,  spoke 
on  the  Sub-Treasury  steps  in  favor  of  his  election 
as  Qovernor.  The  cheers  that  day  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result.  Is  Pershing  also  presidential  timber? 

,  S',  ,Haddock-  son  of  the  late  John  C.  Had¬ 

dock  well-known  Wilkes-Barre  operator,  has  now 
joined  forces  with  the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  which 
has  taken  over  the  firm  of  Haddock  &  Payne,  and 
fie  has  become  vice-president  of  the  companv  in 
charge  of  sales.  Air.  Haddock  recently  completed 
a  term  of  service  in  the  navy,  and  his  partner,  Bruce 
Payne,  was  in  the  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  field  artillery  at  the  time  of  his  discharge, 
after  18  months  in  France.  Mr.  Payne  will  remain 
in  charge  of  the  former  Wilkes-Barre  office  of  the 
firm,  which  will  be  continued  as  a  branch  of  the 
Alden  Coal  Mining  Co. 
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coal  business  in  New  York  under  the  name  of  John¬ 
son  &  Co.  The  new  firm  has  offices  at  90  West 
street.  Mr.  Johnson  is  well  known  in  the  local 
trade  and  throughout  this  section.  Before  becoming 
associated  with  Mr.  Clitter  about  two  years  ago  he 
was  for  some  time  with  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  as  manager 
of  their  anthracite  department,  and  previous  to  that 
was  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.  In  announcing  his  new  arrangements,  Mr. 
Johnson  states  that  he  will  handle  standard  grades 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  in  the  tidewater  and 
all-rail  markets. 

Biddle  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  sending  out 
literature  regarding  the  Pennsylvania  &  West  YE¬ 
S'1113  Coal  Co.,  a  new  corporation  somewhat  similar 
in  name  to  iwo  well-known  companies  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  No.  1  Broadway.  The  properties  in¬ 
clude  two  tracts  of  coal  land,  one  located  in  Somer¬ 
set  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Gilmer, 
W.  Va,  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway.  The  Fin- 
cham  mine  is  located  on  the  latter  property.  Main 
office  is  at  1011  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  To 
quote  from  the  prospectus,  “It  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Pennsylvania  &  West  Virginia  Coal 
Co.  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  150,000  tons, 
and^that  the  normal  profit  will  be  at  least  $1.50  per 
ton.”  The  pres'dent  of  the  new  enterprise  is  J.  H. 
D.  Eagan,  a  former  steel  man. 


A  Government  report  on  exports  from  Hampton 
Koads  for  July,  shows  that  shipments  were  sent  the 
following  countries  receiving  no  American  coal  from 
iat  port  in  July,  1918:  Bermuda,  British  Guiana, 
Denmark,  Dutch  East  Indies,  France,  French  West 
Africa,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Holland,  New  Zealand,  Peru, 
.Norway,  South  Georgian  Islands,  Spain  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  the  tonnage  shipped  approximated  177,200. 

The  c°al  men  of  Yonkers  have  affiliated  with  the 
New  \ork  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  thus  add¬ 
ing  five,  members  thereto  and  preventing  undue 
competition  across  the  border  line. 

Frank  H.  Beach,  the  well  known  Binghamton  coal 
man,  who  recently  sold  his  plant  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  sales  agent  thereof  co¬ 
operating  with  Messrs  Williams  and  Shurtleff’. 


SPECIALS 


Baltimore  Happenings. 


The  coal  trade  was  interested  in  the  mysterious 
smking  at  her  pier,  just  after  receiving  more  than 
3  000  tons  of  coal  for  Italy-  0n  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  account,  of  the  wooden  steamer  Ncmassa,  which 
was  built  under  war  plans  and  sent  here  for  her 
maiden  cargo  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  cargo 
is  being  removed  to  ascertain  the  cause,  if  possible. 

Clarence  W.  Watson,  Jere  H.  Wheelwright  and 
Spngg,  D.  Camden,  all  leading  figures  in  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  have  been  elected  directors  of 
the  new  West  Virginia  Metals  Products  Corporation,’ 
which  is  building  a  $1,500,000  plant  here,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  80,000  pounds  of  finished  brass  and  20,- 
000  pounds  of  finished  copper. 

The  Marine  &  Commerce  Corporation  of  Delaware 
has  bought  for  $400,000  the  Davy-Pocohontas  Coal 
Co.,  under  a  receivers’  sale  in  West  Virginia.  There 
is,  however,  some  litigation  which  may  tie  up  con¬ 
summation  at.  least  for  a  time,  it  is  reported.  The 
property  was  largely  Baltimore  owned. 

A  coni  car  with  a  capacity  of  110  tons,  loaded  at 
the  Keystone  Coal  Co.  mines,  was  sent  here  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  past  week,  to  be  handled 
at  the  Canton,  pier  as  a  test.  The  result  is  said  to 
fiave  been  satisfactory. 

The  Port  Covington  coal  pier  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railway  was  destroved  by  fire  the  past 
week,  involving  a  loss  of  $700,000.  It  will  be  rebuilt 
with  a  steel  structure,  it  is  reported.  The  pier  had 
been  closed  by  the  Railroad  Administration  for  some 
months. 

nlrulWard  ?tabJer’  Jr7,  82  years  of  age,  and  the 

w  £  v  1"  6  re^d  trade’  being  sti!I  connected 

ati  nf  frprtse,  el  C°”  ’>  recoverin?  from  an 
attack  of  bronchial  pneumonia. 


FOR  SALE 

by  heirs  of  the  late  Judge  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  situated 
m  the  Coal  River  field  of  West  Virginia. 
Property  has  been  examined  and  re¬ 
ported  on  by  eminent  engineers.  Extent 
of  recent  developments  in  this  field  ren¬ 
der  it  ripe  for  early  exploitation.  It  is 
in  aH  respects  up  to  the  standard  of  Coal 
River  coal  lands  and  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Coal  River  Branch  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Address  “Marble  Hill,”  care  of  Sa- 
ward  s  Journal. 


m°R  SA^E— Absolutely  new  Type  C  5-ton 
Morgan  Gardner  Electric  Locomotive  com- 
p  ete.  It  has  never  been  used  account  com¬ 
plete  change  in  entire  operation.  A  bargain 
tor  quick  sale.  Price  $3200.00. 

THE  RELIANCE  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 
Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


For  Sale  By  Principals,  going  coal  opera¬ 
tion  in  V  estern  Maryland,  one  thousand 
acres,  good  steam  coal,  three  seams.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  10”  care  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 


WANTED 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Clayton  anti-trust 
aw  so  that  it  can  be  used  against  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  So  far  as  the  coal  trade  associations  are 
concerned  it.  does  not  matter  much  what  is  done 

.Xril  f1V-lng  /he  Fedend  Trade  Commission 
author^  to  investigate  and  regulate  their  affairs  as 

they  have  never  made  any  effort  to  control  prices  or 
do  anything  else  that  conflicts  with  the  anti-trust 
laws.  But  the  thought  comes  to  mind  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  various  government  agencies  devoted 
as  much  attention  to  helping  business  as  thev  do  to 
hampering  it,  the  country  would  be  a  good  deal  better 


Bituminous  salesman  for  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Give  full  particulars,  first 
letter.  Address  “Vitus,”  cjire  of 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


Sales  Manager  for  wholesale  coal  company 
nmr^nting  mines  direct,  annual  output  3,- 
000, 0°°  tons  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
Address  Sales  Manager,”  care  of 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


th?rri,'T0hrSTGUntil  rccently  general  manager  of 
t  e  Phtter  Coal  Co.,  has  embarked  in  the  wholesale 


Owing  to  labor  troubles  at  the  docks,  only  22,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  was  received  by  lake  at  Ash- 
Jand,  Vis.,  in  August,  as  compared  with  102,000 
tons  tor  the  same  month  last  year. 


rn?TOP2SAI;?  EOR  .  ANTHRACITE 
GUAF  Raw  Materials  Division,  Office  Di- 
rector  of  Purchase,  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.— Sealed  proposals  will  be 
received  here  until  10  a.  m.,  October  1  1919 
and  then  opened,  for  furnishing  Anthracite 
Coal  during  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  1919 
Further  information  on  applicaiton.  ' 


September  13,  1919 
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The  Lehigh 

Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


Miners  and 
Shippers 


One  Hundredth 
Year 


ANTHRACIT 

The  Best  Since  1820 


437  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 

Forty  Fort,  L.  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lattimer-Lehigh 

Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B’ 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 


Sonman  Smithing — l^-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 


CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore  Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

Cable  Address:  “THORNEALE" 


Mauch  Chunk 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERJVl INGHAM. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  tikto^^co.  Bituminous 

FtllllllUVlIV  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  M  ■  M  MM  I  ■  MM  V 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  ®  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office;  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  al  Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 


JO 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

I-Iarry  C.  Owen,  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  this  week. 

Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the  Osage  Coal  Co.,  and 
other  interests,  is  home  from  a  business  trip  to 
Pittsburgh. 

John  A.  Clark,  of  the  Harry  B.  Coal  Co.,  returned 
on  Saturday  from  a  business  trip  to  Baltimore  and 
Cumberland. 

Miners  are  needed  in  the  Kanawha  fields  and, 
In  fact,  pretty  much  over  the  whole  mining  section 
of  the  State,  says  Mr.  Cairns. 

Captain  Frank  C.  Haymond,  prominent  coal  com¬ 
pany  attorney,  hung  up  his  shingle  in  Fairmont 
again  last  Saturday  after  having  been  in  France  two 
years. 

Last  week  3,000  cars  were  sent  to  the  lakes  to 
haul  ore,  which  made  distribution  out  of  the  eastern 
car  pool  somewhat  short.  This  was  felt  in  particu¬ 
lar  on  the  Monongahela  Railway. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  5,000  miners  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  right  now,  according  to  Thomas 
Cairns,  Charleston,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  who  is  in  the  city  today. 

H.  J.  German,  Pittsburgh,  manager  of  the  east¬ 
ern  car  pool,  has  promised  to  try  and  secure  a  more 
adequate  car  supply  for  the  20  mines  in  the  West 
Virginia  district  of  the  Monongahela  Railway. 

A.  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  an  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  is  exalted  ruler 
of  Fairmont  Lodge  of  Elks,  which  this  week  enter¬ 
tained  the  State  Association  of  Elk  Clubs  in  Fair¬ 
mont. 

Mining  equipment  is  well  represented  in  the  Made 
In  Fairmont  Exposition  at  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
which  is  being  held  this  week.  The  Fairmont  Mining 
Machinery  Co.,  Helmick  Foundry  Machine  Co.  and 
the  T.  G.  Aultman  Steam  Pump  Co.  have  exhibits. 

Prof.  Robert  Z.  Virgin,  who,  for  two  years  was  * 
assistant  director  of  the  extension  department  of 
mining  at  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown, 
on  Friday  resigned  to  become  specialist  in  coal  min¬ 
ing  at  Carnegie  School  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

If  empties  were  flooded  on  the  Monongah  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week  to  embarrass  the  Fairmont  region  it 
did  not  work  because  all  the  cars  were  loaded,  and 
by  Saturday  a  shortage  was  on.  It  did  affect  prices 
in  the  region,  however. 

George  C.  Grolock,  of  the  Philadelphia  sales  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont 
region  last  week.  He  went  through  the  company’s 
mines,  Erie  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  Lauralee,  in  Har¬ 
rison  County.  Mr.  Grolock  specializes  in  making 
export  shipping  arrangements. 

One  of  the  finest  tipples  in  the  Fairmont  region 
has  been  erected  by  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Company 
at  its  Lauralee  mine,  in  Harrison  County,  costing 
$60,000.  It  is  equipped  with  a  shaker  screen,  load¬ 
ing  boon,  a  pair  of  picking  tables,  conveyers  and 
a  skylight  over  the  picking  table. 

George  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
association,  conferred  with  H.  B.  Voorhees,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  b!  &  O. 
at  Baltimore  on  Thursday,  and  with  J.  B.  Yohe, 
federal  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  Friday  in  reference  to  car  supply. 

Due  to  the  heavy  coal  loaded  last  week,  which 
ran  more  than  the  previous  week  despite  the  holi¬ 
day  and  the  absence  of  a  full  run  of  cars  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  Fairmont  yards  of  the  B.  &  O.  were 
blocked.  This  was  partially  due  to  the  through 
and  expedite  freight  in  conjunction  with  the  heavy 
coal  loading. 

C.  F.  Keeney,  Charleston,  president  of  District  17, 
United  Mine  Workers,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Thurs¬ 
day  preparing  to  go  to  the  miners’  convention  at 
Cleveland.  The  policy  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Keeney  is  a  member,  in  its  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  stands  for  a  six-hour  day,  a  five-day  week,  a 
substantial  increase  in  wages  and  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  mines. 


After  being  ill  six  weeks  with  bronchial  pneumonia 
and  influenza,  Robert  Burns  Isner,  former  District 
Representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  motored 
to  this  city  from  Elkins  this  week.  Mr.  Isner  uses 
a  cane,  but  is  rapidly  convalescing.  He  stated  that  he 
has  sold  his  property  in  Elkins  and  plans  to  leave 
for  Sharpless,  W.  Va.,  where  he  will  become  sales 
manager  of  the  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation 
October  1.  Mr.  Isner  was  formerly  sales  manager 
of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Elkins. 

The  Woodland  C.  &  C.  Co.,  composed  principally 
of  Pennsylvania  capitalists,  have  purchased  a  tract 
of  about  3,000  acres  of  Pellsley  No.  8  seam  of  coal 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Moundsville,  along  the 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  close  to  the  Ohio  and  near  Fish 
Creek.  Grading  is  now  being  done,  and  for  some 
time  engineers  have 'been  at  work  making  prelim¬ 
inary  surveys  for  the  location  of  sidetracks,  tipples, 
bunkers,  etc.  When  completed  this  will  be  one  of 
the  most  extensive  mining  operations  in  the  north¬ 
ern  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 

Impressions  drawn  by  George  T.  Bell,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators  Association,  at  the  coal  inquiry  of  the’ 
senate  last  week  were  these :  That  the  public 
should  not  defer  buying  coal  if  they  want  fair  price 
coal ;  that  the  Railroad  Administration,  through  Mr. 
Hines,  could  not  definitely  promise  ideal  trans¬ 
portation  conditions;  that  probably  no  embargo 
would  be  placed  on  export  coal,  and  that  in  most 
coal  producing  regions  the  present  prices  are  below 
those  formerly  fixed  by  the  government  as  being 
fair. 


Easier  Car  Supply  Affects  Price. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  10. — It  is  apparent  that 
the  flood  of  empties  onto  the  Monongah  division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  depressing 
market  conditions.  Today  mine-run  was  selling  at 
$2.25,  with  prospects  of  going_  to  $2.15  if  the  piers 
remained  embargoed  and  the  flow  of  empties  con¬ 
tinues  so  free. 

On  Monday  there  were  1,816  cars  and  a  placement 
of  1,470,  and  on  Tuesday  there  were  1,495  cars  and  a 
placement  of  1.355  cars.  On  Monday  1,181  cars  of 
coal  and  7  cars  of  coke  were  loaded  on  the  Monongah 
division. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  railroads  themselves  want 
to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  to  buy  cheap 
coal. 

Scarcity  of  cars  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  and 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  between  Elkins  and 
Piedmont  has  caused  the  operations  in  these  sections 
much  concern  lately  and  yesterday  a  meeting  of  the 
transportation  committee  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  was  held  in  the 
Jacobs  Building  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
alleviate  conditions.  S.  D.  Brady,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presided. 


Columbia  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  Columbia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  launched 
at  Springfield,  Ill.  B.  R.  Ongley,  for  several  years 
sales  agent  of  the  Jones  &  Adams  Coal  Co.,  and 
until  September  1  general  sales  agent  of  the  Peer¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  and 
general  manager,  while  Geo.  F.  Stahmer,  president 
of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago  and  branch  offices  in  Norfolk  and  New 
York,  is  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

The  company,  it  is  announced,  will  offer  to  the 
trade  the  very  best  coal  produced  in  the  Springfield 
district  and  central  Illinois,  and  will  also  handle 
ventucky,  Indiana,  Pocahontas  and  other  bituminous 
coals,  as  well  as  anthracite. 


While  testifying  before  the  Senate  investigating 
committee,  Vice-President  Morrow  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  quoted  figures  from  recent  con¬ 
sular  reports  showing  that  the  average  price  of  coal 
in  Scotland  is  $7 .04  a  ton  at  the  mines ;  in  the  rest 
of  Great  Britain  $7.14,  and  in  France  $8.76.  This 
compares,  he  added,  with  an  average  price  of  $2.40 
for  bituminous  in  this  country. 


NEWS  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

Pittsburgh  coal  operators  this  week  rejected  a  for¬ 
eign  inquiry  for  1,000,000  tons  of  coal,  representing 
one  contract.  They  said  they  would  be  unable  under 
the  circumstances  to  promise  delivery. 

George  A.  Knowlands,  well  known  to  the  coal 
trade  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  left  this  week  for 
Cardiff,  Wales,  where  he  will  engage  in  the  coal  busi-  ! 
ness  with  his  brother,  H.  E.  Knowlands. 

The  mysterious  absence  of  Captain  J'.  G.  Geegan  • 
general  manager  of  the  Clyde  Coal  Co.,  all  last  week! 
was  satisfactorily  cleared  up  Monday  when  the  court 
records  showed  that  he  had  been  serving  on  the  jury 
in  criminal  court. 

The  Edgar  Thomson,  the  gigantic  tow-boat  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  made  its  maiden  trip  this  week 
conveying  5,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  steel  plants  in 
Pittsburgh  from  the  H.  C.  Frick  .mines  at  Ronco,  Pa„ 
on  the  Monongahela  River. 

Henry  A.  Walker,  of  the  Walker-Searight  Coal 
Co.,  was  given  a  dinner  at  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  last  Mon¬ 
day  night  on  the  occasion  of  his  59th  birthday.  His 
friends  in  the  coal  industry  presented  him  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  their  friendship. 

J.  W.  Carter,  E.  C.  Phillips  and  McClellan 
O  Rourke,  well-known  Pittsburgh  coal  men,  have 
just  returned  from  war  service  decorated  for  gal¬ 
lantry.  They  served  on  the  western  front  for  six 
months,  after  which  they  did  patrol  duty  in  Siberia. 

The  Hillman  coal  interests  have  taken  over  the 
floating  equipment  of  the  Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co.  and 
will  operate  the  big  compound  steamers  in  connection 
with  its  high  pressure  steamboats.  The  Hillman  in¬ 
terests  will  thus  control  one  of  the  biggest  coal  fleets 
operating  on  any  river. 

Every  official  of  District  No.  5,  U.  M.  W.,  this 
week  attended  the  convention  of  their  international 
organization  being  held  in  Cleveland.  The  conven¬ 
tion  is  being  watched  with  keen  interest  by  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  view  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  at  this  meeting  the  attitude  of  the 
miners  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  working  hours 
will  be  definitely  established. 

A  vast  improvement  in  the  railroad  car  situation 
as  it  bears  on  the  coal  industry  is  predicted  by  W.  C. 
Morgan,  who  was  closely  identified  with  the  Fuel 
Administration  during  the  war.  Mr.  Adams,  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  competent  transportation 
men  in  the  coal  business,  while  in  Pittsburgh  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  trade  this  week,  said  there  should  be 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  car  supply  by  October 
15  at  the  very  latest. 

John  FI.  Jones,  head  of  the  Jones  coal  interests, 
went  to  Clveland  Monday  night  to  attend  a  business 
meeting.  Mr.  Tones  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  .of  the  East  and  Canada.  He  said  he 
found  optimism  everywhere  he  went  and  is  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  coal  industry  is  in  for 
the  greatest  period  of  prosperity  in  history.  “Give 
us  cars  and  labor  and  we  will  contribute  about  40 
per  cent  to  the  country’s  prosperity,’’  said  Mr.  Jones. 

A  foreign  industrial  corporation  is  active  in  the 
mining  property  market  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
Incidentally  it  is  inquiring  for  a  big  tonnage.  It  is 
understood  that  this  corporation  contemplates  the 
purchase  of  at  least  12  big  producing  mines  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  and  will  export  the  coal  for  its 
own  use.  A  prominent  Pittsburgh  industrial  man  is 
acting  for  the  foreign  corporation  in  the  purchase 
of  the  mines  and  expects  to  close  two  deals  early 
next  week. 

Hundreds  of  prospective  coal  miners  are  being 
brought  into  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  from  the 
West  by  agents  of  coal  companies.  It  is  estimated 
that  already  more  than  2,000  of  these  recruits  have 
arrived  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  that  more  will 
be  brought  on  within  the  next  ten  days.  Coal  opera¬ 
tors  are  availing  themselves  of  the  slackened  indus¬ 
trial  situation  in  the  West  and  gathering  up  all  the 
idle  labor  in  that  section  of  the  country  they  can  get 
for  their  mines. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  representatives  of  the  U.  M.  W.  con¬ 
tinue  in  session  at  Cleveland  and  the  trade 
awaits  with  interest  the  report  of  the  Scale 
Committee,  which  will  put  in  definite  form 
the  demands  to  be  made  by  the  bituminous 
mine  workers.  It  seems  certain  that  they 
will  include  a  six-hour  day  and  a  wage  in¬ 
crease,  but  the  exact  size  of  the  increase  has 
ilot  been  announced. 

The  Joint  Conference  of  the  selected  dele¬ 
gates  with  the  bituminous  operators’  com¬ 
mittee  begins  on  Thursday  next.  Should 
this  meeting  result  in  a  refusal  of  the  de¬ 
mands  and  should  a  strike  appear  certain 
the  coal  market  will  no  doubt  be  affected, 
but  as  yet  it  must  be  agreed  the  threat  of  a 
tie-up  has  not  had  any  influence  on  prices. 
It  is  noted  with  satisfaction  in  the  trade 
that  the  leaders  of  the  U.  M.  W.  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  at  Cleveland 
appear  to  be  of  a  rather  conservative  turn 
of  mind.  While  their  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  may  not  meet  with 
approval  by  the  operators,  the  fact  that  the 
miners  are  showing  very  little  interest  in 
the  nationalization  of  mines  and  other  ultra¬ 
radical  proposals  is  noted  with  favorable 
comment.  Moreover,  the  officials  have  used 
their  influence  to  prevent  local  strikes  such 
as  those  that  have  recently  occurred  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  anthracite  region  and  they  seek 
to  impress  upon  their  followers  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  refraining  from  violations  of  work¬ 
ing  agreements. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  modern  labor  leaders 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  organizations  are 
generallv  men  of  greater  accomplishments 
than  filled  those  places  years  ago  and  the 
U.  M.  W.  has  been  fortunate  in  having  as  its 
leaders  men  of  considerable  discernment. 
They  are  anxious  to  obtain  all  that  they 
can  for  their  followers,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  they  are  very  quick  to  grasp  the  trend 
of  events  and  know  when  to  hold  off  and 
avoid  frittering  away  their  resources  on  un¬ 
promising  propositions. 

Naturally  the  Cleveland  proceedings  bring 
to  mind  labor  conditions  in  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  and  much  interest  centers  upon  the 
situation  existing  with  reference  to  the  mill 
workers’  demands.  There  are  some  con¬ 
sumers  who  indicate  that  they  expect  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  price  of  coal  with  a  steel  strike 
eventuating,  should  it  be  one  of  consider¬ 
able  duration,  but  as  a  general  thing  neither 


this  impending  affair  nor  the  possibilities  of 
a  general  coal  strike  attract  the  attention 
that  they  would  were  the  full  seriousness  of 
such  developments  accepted  as  probabilities 
of  the  immediate  future.  It  perhaps  suffices 
to  say  that  the  commercial  markets  would 
not  be  much  affected  by  a  suspension  of 
work  at  the  steel  mills  for  the  steel  com¬ 
panies  produce  their  own  fuel  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

The  shortage  of  cars  continues  to  be  the 
.source  of  complaint  by  operators  in  general 
and  while  there  has  been  some  improvement 
with  respect  to  transportation  facilities 
since  the  responsibility  therefor  has  been 
put  more  directly  up  to  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  the  change  has  not  been  such 
as  to  greatly  augment  production  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  sufficient  to  unfavorably  influence 
prices. 

The  estimated  daily  production  of  soft 
coal  is  now  up  to  1,600,000  tons  as  calculated 
for  the  week  of  Labor  Day  and  the  sharp 
rise  thereby  shown  has  put  it  nearly  on  the 
1917  basis.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  very 
strong  market  conditions  prevail.  Leading 
interests  continue  to  impress  on  one  and  all 
the  desirability  of  holding  prices  to  a  fair 
maximum.  The  importance  of  securing  a 
good  moral  effect  by  so  doing  is  realized  by 
all,  particularly  when  a  prominent  man  like 
Senator  Lewis  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
President  Wilson  will  soon  announce  the 
doctrine  of  socializing  coal  and  oil,  that 
these  may  be  taken  control  of  by  the  people 
for  themselves  as  the  people’s  property. 
This  is  a  very  fine  professional  phrase  but, 
of  course,  there  are  some  little  derails  like 
paying  for  the  property  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  control  can  be  complete. 

Senator  Lewis  is  satisfied  that  socializa¬ 
tion  will  be  the  leading  topic  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  next  address  to  Congress  and,  natur¬ 
ally.  any  profiteering  or  speculation  in  coal 
is  sure  to  be  made  much  of  by  those  ad¬ 
vancing  the  proposition,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  95  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
tonnage  may  move  on  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  businesslike  basis.  Admonition  along 
this  line  has  been  voiced  frequently  but  un¬ 
til  the  stormy  days  are  over  one  cannot  be 
too  particular  as  to  the  policy  pursued. 

Pittsburgh  and  other  active  markets  re¬ 
port  the  presence  of  representatives  of  for¬ 
eign  interests  who  are  endeavoring  to  sign 
contracts  for  extended  deliveries  abroad 
and  it  might  be  said  that  probably  there 


never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  o 
try  that  the  eastern  bituminous  situa 
was  dominated  to  such  a  large  extent  by  the 
export  trade.  Coals  of  the  sort  that  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  to  Europe  and  to  South  America 
are  in  strong  demand  and  prices  thereon  are 
firmly  maintained  even  in  those  centers 
while  other  grades  are  only  moderately 
active  and  in  a  few  instances  ordinary  coal 
is  reported  as  dull. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  detail  to  be  worked  out  in  re¬ 
gard  to  foreign  orders.  The  coal,  the  ships 
and  the  finances  must  all  be  properly 
aligned  before  the  transaction  enters  the 
first  stage  of  completion  and  those  who  are 
experienced  in  such  matters  realize  that  the 
growth  of  exports  will  be  relatively  slow. 
The  million-ton  orders  that  are  talked  of 
will  require  many  months  for  completion 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  but  it  is 
recognized  even  by  the  conservative  people 
that  with  so  much  at  hand  in  the  way  of 
bona  fide  applications  for  tonnage  there  is 
the  opportunity  of  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  proverbial  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip. 

No  serious  loss  of  tonnage  resulted  from 
the  labor  troubles  in  the  anthracite  field. 
Of  course  a  good  many  dealers  will  en¬ 
counter  a  little  extra  delay  in  obtaining  the 
completion  of  their  orders  on  account  of 
some  15  or  more  collieries  being  idle  for  a 
few  days  but  the  trouble  was  less  serious 
than  some  of  the  newspaper  reports  would 
indicate.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  affected  it  is  stated  that  its  output 
was  cut  down  only  one-third  while  the 
trouble  was  at  its  height  and  while  the 
other  company  was  more  seriously  affected 
its  operations  were  not  completely  tied  up 
by  any  means. 

We  have  now  gotten  along  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  said  future  developments 
in  the  anthracite  trade  depend  so  much 
upon  the  kind  of  weather  we  have  next 
winter  that  it  is  useless  to  say  just  how 
they  will  work  out.  A  great  deal  of  ton¬ 
nage  has  been  put  in  storage  by  the  coal 
consumers  and  while  many  dealers  still  re¬ 
port  a  shortage  of  supplies,  others  are  well 
filled  and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  interests  among  the  producers  do  not 
fear  any  serious  coal  shortage,  provided 
further  labor  troubles  can  be  avoided.  In 
fact,  some  assert  that  with  steady'  work- 
prevailing  through  to  the  holidays  hard  coal 
operators  will  have  trouble  in  disposing  of 
their  tonnage  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  unless  the  weather  should  be  so 
severe  as  to  restrict  production  and  hamper 
distribution,  in  addition  to  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  above  the  normal  basis. 

It  is  true  that  the  tonnage  for  _the  year 
is  much  below  the  figures  for  1917  as  well 
as  for  1918,  but  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of 
Information,  with  the  approval  of  large  in¬ 
terests,  declares  that  1916  is  the  normal 
year  with  which  comparison  should  be 
made.  Many  in  the  trade  believe  that  such 
a  view  is  rather  too  conservative,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  this  case  as  in  many  others  the  cor¬ 
rect  idea  is  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes.  Certainly  there  was  a  lot  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  no  fuel  value  shipped  to  market 
during  the  two  war  years,  which  added  to 
the  tonnage  without  really  satisfying  con¬ 
sumers’  wants,  and  there  was  a  large  ton¬ 
nage  for  certain  special  needs  that  no 
longer  exists.  As  long  as  we  can  keep 
above  the  1916  level  we  are  safe  at  least. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York.  uy  THE  northwfst 

Clt>  D-AcLBeFg  WellSuppli;dwith  ComPany  Coal,  Are  Not  Inclined  to  Pay  Premiums  — - 

Foreign  Demand  Holding  Prices  Up  on  High  Grade  Bituminous.  End  °f  Dock  Strike  Gives  Shippers  Hope  of 

A  quick  settlement  of  labor  troubles  af-  t  .  Early  Catching  Up. 

fecting  two  groups  of  anthracite  collieries  brk  and  S^mer^  loCI”g  ^flgTade  fam-  The  end  of  the  strike  of  dock  workers  at  Duluth 
prevented  the  tonnage  loss  from  running  bought  freely  for  sh  Zen?  beinf  and  ^Perior,  after  being  out  for  over  fi«  weeks 

into  figures  that  would  have  an  influence  on  the  ports  of  BaltimZ  *  Zpuu  c  &  b'S  re!'ef  t0  the  coal  trade  of  the  Northwest, 

the  market  or  cause  serious  inconvenience  Operators  are  Hen  H  1  Pll  ^e.Phia-  ^°-?e  pe?pf  e  in  the  trade  regard  the  situation  as 
to  the  retail  trade.  The  interruption  was  re-  $3  60  which  i?  demand\nS  from  $3.40  to  ^  satisfactory  now,  feeling  that  there  is  suffi- 
flected  in  a  falling  off  in  movement  through  were  ZtZ  h  pPactlcal£  as  much  as  they  J>ent  coal  of  f  k>nds  on  the  docks  with  what  will 
two  of  the  loading  ports  for  a  few  davs  but  me  ffettmg _dunng  the  height  of  the  sum-  °  e’  naturalIy  m  the  remainder  of  the  shipping 
the  local  trade  is  ina  posiUon  wTere  a  tern  T  „C°al  classif7in&  in  Pools  1  and  ^  tVelX  1  °f  the  winter'  Others 

porary  cutting  down  of  receipts  is  a  matter  i;!ti  virtuaI1Y  out  of  the  market,  but  what  of  sJ,im)insr  t-  bas  be.erJ  Iost  more  than  five  weeks 
.  of  no  great  conseauenre  P  httle  tonnage  is  available  commands  an  hi  a  lPP?g  ‘T*  “d.  fear  that  there  is  certain  to 

Retailers  W.  il  a  •  „  .  even  better  price  than  Pool  9  V  sh°rt  gf  of  coa1’  m  spite  of  a11  that  can  be  done 

Retailers  have  the  situation  well  in  hand  On  the  other  hat, a  p i  ia  ,  before  the  close  of  navigation. 

so  far  as  the  filling  of  back  orders  is  con-  medium-grade  In,  '  i  Vi  °°!  •  1  ,COa  ’  a  seems  about  certain  that  there  will  be  a  short- 

cerned,  and  it  will  be  another  month  at  least  enter  lar°-elv  inZth0  ^  6  ZZ  d°.es  not  age,°f  h!rd  ?oa]  this  winter-  The  receipts  of  hard 
before  cool  weather  stirs  up  much  activity  ing  down  aroZd  '  6’  15  S.ell_  the  con°  ■  ■  less  than  the  avera?e  and 

among  hand-to-mouth  buyers.  The  advent  hrlv  JIS  ar0und  $3-°°  and  is  not  pa-rticu-  he  consumption  is  almost  certain  to  be  in  excess  of 

of  this  class  of  customers  will  be  welcomed  Pol  TZl  TVe  eVfn  at  that  figure>  while  °a  FP'  ,  Bat  on  the  other  hand  there  is 

for  their  requirements  run  chiefly  to  ch^st  '  111  1  droPPed  to  $2-65-$2.75.  The  ZZjZr  °f  SO  t  coal  of  a11  «rades>  so  that 

nut  and  pea  City  yards  are  fill L  I  ^  P  Spread  between  the  9  and  10  coals  is  £  g  substitutes,  there  will  be  coal  enough  to 

ssaiisr. Ste s=sssas  K isS£=x- « as 

taken  in  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for  the  more  L  7  f  •  ,  shlPPers-  c, 

accommodatino-  a  dealer  is  in  thic  ob  °.n  T  is  the  export  trade  larger  than  mi  Shortage  of  Equipment. 

the  more  liberally  he  is  treated  with  regard  before’  but  Jt  is  being  participated  in  moved  tZZ  Z  dlfficuIty  is  to  «et  the  coal 
to  the  larger  sizes  ^  Z  man/.h ouses  that  were  not  actively  in-  TsTi^  1  “tenor#a8  r,apidly  as  *  should-  There 

.  T.h<V  also  a  heavy  surplus  of  No.  1  I"hort  time  Pt  l'P  *°  "’ak:"8 

buckwheat  and  smaller  in  local  retail  plants,  to  be  doing  something  h, th7Ty  f,'”8  efforts  “  ha™  band  for  the 

I  his  too  was  accepted  as  a  means  of  facili-  not  always  directlv  hnfZl  l  fu  P°  ,  T’  £  1  ’  re  f,6  not  enough‘  So  far  *he  demand 

tating  shipments  of  egg  and  stove  at  a  time  sale  of  coal  to  firm, 1  v  throu/h  the  .  0  lnaT  hT?  fause  there  has  been  no  chance 

when  every  means  was  being  resorted  to  in  buyers.  1  H  deahnff  with  foreign  ^.[d  u°H  °d  the  mterior'  But  now  with  the 
order  to  obtain  more  of  those  sizes  Larcre  THp  Inr'oi  i  •  fh  t  ttt,en<  C  ’-if1,1  coa^  readv  1°  move,  it  is  certain 

stocks  of  rice  and  barley  are  also  in  eviH^nr  A  £Ca  market  continues  to  mark  time  uf  ,here  Wl11  be  needed  more  cars  than  are  avail- 
at  some  plants.  Egg  aZstoveZhen^ Accumulattons  at  the  piers  are  being  grad-'  ZiWeZ  Zr  The  rfiIr°ads  are  stl11  havinS  ** 
able  at  the  circular  are  ,5?  k  "  ,  7  reduced  bT  the  maintenance  of  em-  mZZ  g  St°ck  is  not  in  ^ood  shaPe  and 

city  retail  trade,  hut  .‘T*  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

ET  V„eo7  tWe„Vatrmis  i„W!iile  b"'k  ^  “"a?  “rS? 

mal  supply  of  company  coal  are  not  disposed  shippers  also ’have ^  ZZ1"  P°°IS’  P°o1  9  mfSthn°rmaI'  ,The  sitl,ation  one  more  evidence 

to  buy  outside  tonnage  at  high  prices  in  coaMhat  nr+  certain  amount  of  free  of  the  ^ay  that  everything  fell  behind  during  the 

view  Of  the  comparatively  few  unfilled  Tidewater  mOVln£  any  too  well.  'var.  Thcre  is  no  doubt  that  railroad  cars  and 

01^eS^.ToTaof,fhe0K«tabde0kh'  ,0W"  ^  ^ TreJtgt  ,h e°“  f*  >• 

continue  to  offer  A*?  T,  P  *"  '””e  ""  ” 

stl!!  higher  prCrces°nButa7SS  "7  heard  °f  at  when  this  inTOl''es  a  heavy  toss  On  the  a"°7d  d°A  ™rkm  ««  bare  to 

all  g  rP  1,CeS-1  b>ut  75  cents  premium  is  contrary,  sacrifice  sales  irn  cola  ‘  uU°  ,  r  Passed  along  to  the  consumer,  which  means  that 

all  any  of  the  larger  independents  are  Very  little  coalis  beinp-s^lHf  °f’  S°T  °\1S  which  have  been  booked  since  July 

SSTh  Tntl  ees1hingc„0sft  a,  ^  %  iffT™  f 

--  — y  a  do,,ar°i„*h-  ru,  ^ 

Steam  sizes  show  no  signs  of  nickin  and  those  who  are  not  feel  that  they  are  but  couId  not  receive  the  coal  until  now  *  C 

psZ? S:1  fr'ar„f;ng  af  4’  bes"lf  “i 

The  turning  „„  of  heaU„g0ffi«b£  s.Tk  inThe  a  IT  *ake  mUch  S  C°TP- 

Xd  n°7ls  a  n:°nt1’  or  50  he"«  will  November  1,  aid  as  vet' TZT °n  nl  .seen  some  reactions  after  showing  strength* 

s  ba  tSiTthr’T  r ceptib,e  effKt  <L™' k-‘  no  per_  ^  ™  ssfsr- 

is  looked  for.  Rice  and  barley  are  so  hard  T1  T°nnage  of  New  York  H^bor.  - 

to  dispose  of  in  the  local  market  that  pro-  ,  .  e  ollowin S  tabulation  shows  the  num-  Western  Coal  Contracts 

The  Bitummons  Market.  ,  fek°f  Anthracite  Bituminous  and  New  Yo,k  Central.  ’  '  'Ca8° 

Developments  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  *  ,7  77 . 5.060  '  ,raT  c  4  r  Co  "?  '7-  T Mf  *  St'  Pa“'  «•  Cett- 

emphasized  the  influence  of  the  exoort  de  T  i  91  fn . 5,632  5  262  Bidwpii  r  lr’  CoaI  Co-.  Dallas  Coal  Co 

Si  B--B  - 

q  ,  -  '  ie  Pr,ce  variation  between  Pool  Aup-  f  -i . c  !od  5,933  Junction  road,  the  price  being  $265  fob  min 

9  coals  and  those  classifying  in  Pool  10  is  4  I  3 . 5338  Clinton  district,  Indiana.  ‘  '  s 

a  case  in  point,  '  111  1  ool  10  IS  Sept.  4-10 . s.739  5  go?  Thirteen  thousand  tons  of  Franklin  and  <!  r 

SCPt'  U-'7 . 5-138  IZ  coa,  teas  aouT^e 

aJ  1  '’4  inch  screenings— at  $2.10. 
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UNSETTLEMENT  AT  CHICAGO. 


Important  Price  Advances  Are  Recorded — 
Peculiar  Steam  Situation. 

A  nervous,  unsettled  market,  with  a  rather  large 
tonnage  movement,  supplemented  by  a  moderate 
volume  of  new  tonnage  sales,  and  prices  tending 
upward  with  important  advances  recorded,  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  market  as  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Chicago  district  this  week. 

The  action  of  the  U.  M.  W.  convention  at  Cleve¬ 
land  in  unequivocally  demanding  a  5-day,  30-hour 
week  and  wage  advances,  to  become  effective  No¬ 
vember  1,  with  a  general  strike  as  an  alternative, 
does  not  soothe  the  even  otherwise  more  or  less 
ruffled  feelings  of  the  trade  here  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  has  gone  through  distressing  labor  stop¬ 
pages,  intensified  by  car  shortage  then  and  now, 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  improvement  of 
the  latter. 

“Facts  are  facts  with  a  coal  man  operating  a 
mine,”  said  one  western  leader,  “but  facts  are  airy 
nothings  when  they  deal  with  cars  and  their  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  mines  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky,  in  the  estimation  of  that  wizard  of  trans¬ 
portation,  Mr.  Hines.” 

Duluth  Dock  Strike  Settled. 

A  peak  feature  not  enumerated  above  which  leans 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  is  outlined 
in  the  following  dispatch  received  at  the  Chicago 
office  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  September  14. — C.  M.  Carr,  117 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago Dock  strike  here  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  six  weeks,  threatening  coal  short¬ 
age  that  would  seriously  curtail  the  fuel  supply  of 
the  Northwest  next  winter,  was  settled  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  Workers’  Strike  Committee  and 
the  Northwestern  Dock  Operators’  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  last  night.  Unloading  will  begin  Monday 
morning.  E.  H.  C. 

This  is  regarded  as  good  news  here  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  aid  western  coal  to  regain  its  normal 
channels  of  distribution.  The  loss  of  tonnage  to 
the  Northwest  from  its  regulation  dock  sources  is 
estimated  at  1,800.000  tons.  The  new  situation  will 
aid  materially,  shippers  here  claim,  in  stabilizing  the 
conditions  and  making  the  task  of  supplying  the  de¬ 
mand  in  its  various  angles  more  hopeful. 

Steam  Situation  Peculiar. 

The  steam  situation  locally  is  a  peculiar  one. 
“Sellers  have  been  nervous  for  months  past,”  said 
one  of  the  leading  shippers,  “and  most  of  the  buyers 
are  becoming  so.  Deliveries ,  on  contracts  made 
earlier  in  the  season  are  going  forward  as  well  as 
car  conditions  will  permit,  and  new  purchases  are 
recorded  from  day  to  day.  Some  of  the  large  users, 
notably  utility  concerns,  have  been  burning  fresh 
supplies  and  are  holding  some  of  their  storage  piles, 
while  others  have  cleaned  up  their  storage  stocks 
and  are  building  up  new  ones. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  activity  of  the  big  users 
in  looking  after  their  winter  supply  of  fuel  is  greater 
or  more  pronounced  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
Screenings  are  stronger  and  selling  prices  are  gain¬ 
ing  a  better  footing,  including  the  less  desirable 
grades.  Franklin  and  Saline  county  screenings  have 
scored  the  new  record  price.” 

Domestic  coal  is  strong,  particularly  the  prepared 
sizes.  A  new  record  price  has  been  scored  by  the 
Franklin  and  Saline  County  product,  sales  being 
recorded  at  $3.30.  Fulton  County  prepared  sizes 
advanced  during  the  week  to  $3,  a  new  record  for 
the  year.  Knox  County,  Indiana,  coal  performed 
some  special  capers  during  the  week.  Prepared 
sizes  jumping  up  to  $3.95,  while  heavy  sales  of  mine 
run  and  screenings  at  recent  top  prices  were  put 
over.  Western  Kentucky  did  not  care  to  be  out¬ 
done.  so  the  exceptional  price  of  $3.15  was  scored 
in  prepared  sizes  with  the  bulk  of  the  transactions 
at  around  $3. 

Railroad  buying  featured  the  week’s  sales  record, 
the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago  Junction,  C.  &  A.,  and 
Illinois  Central  being  in  the  market,  closing  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  close  contract. 


The  tonnage  sales  report  coming  the  past  week 
shows  sales  aggregating  11,335  cars  for  the  Illinois 
Indiana  and  western  Kentucky  fields,  which  is  a 
decrease  compared  with  the  former  week  by  468 
tons.  Of  the  total  named,  Illinois  operators  sold 
8,448  cars,  Indiana,  1,962  cars,  and  W.  Kentucky, 
925  cars.  Illinois  alone  showed  an  increase,  due 
to  the  settlement  of  the  sporadic  labor  troubles  which 
dotted  the  state. 

While  prices  tended  upward,  they  were  variable. 
Franklin  and  Saline  county  product  sold  at  $3.30 
and  down  to  $2.55 ;  mine  run  at  $2.75  down  to  $2.45 ; 
and  screenings  at  $3.00  down  to  $1.65,  the  lower 
prices  representing  carbon.  The  $3.00  applied  to 
llA  and  lV2-inch  screenings  shipped  into  Chicago. 
Many  sales  were  made  at  prices  current  at  time  of 
shipment. 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  counties 
made  sales  at  the  following  prices :  Prepared'  sizes, 
$2.75  to  $3.25;  mine  run,  $2.35  to  $2.65;  and  screen¬ 
ings,  $1.75  (jobber)  to  $2.20,  (jobber),  the  lower 
prices  being  for  carbon.  '  Many  sales  at  prices  cur¬ 
rent  at  time  of  shipment. 

No  new  feature  is  noted  in  the  Northern  district. 
Prepared  sizes  sold  at  $3.20  (jobber)  to  $3.90,  mine 
run  at  $3.00  to  $3.20,  screenings  at  $1.50  (jobber) 
to  $2.25,  and  marked  at  $2.75.  Springfield  district 
prices  are  $2.10  to  $3.00  for  prepared,  $2.00  to  $2.50 
for  mine  run,  $2.85  for  thin  vein,  and  $1.60  to  $2.00 
for  screenings. 

Prepared  sizes  of  Fulton  County  product  sold  up 
to  $3.00  and  ranged  down  to  $2.50,  mine  run  at 
$2.45  to  $2.50  (jobber),  and  screenings  at  $1.75  to 
$2.15.  The  Mercer  County  prices  are  steady  at 
$3.00  to  $3.35  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.60  for  mine  run, 
and  $2.75  for  screenings. 

Other  Illinois  prices  are  as  follows :  5th  and  9th 
District  Group  1 — Prepared  sizes  $1.80  to  $3.00 
(jobber),  mine  run  $2.00  to  $2.50,  and  screenings 
$1.43  (jobber),  to  $2.25.  Ditto,  Group  2— Prepared 
sizes  $1.70  (jobber),  to  $3.15,  mine  run  $2.10  to 
$2.35,  and  screenings  $1.60  to  $2.00  (jobber).  4th 
vein — Prepared  sizes  $2.40  (jobber)  to  $3.10,  mine 
run,  $2.20  (jobber),  to  $2.65  (jobber),  and  screen¬ 
ings  $1.90  to  $2.15..  3rd  and  5th  veins  north — Pre¬ 
pared  sizes  $2.20  (jobber)  to  $3.00,  mine  run,  $2.20 
to  $2.60,  and  screenings  $1.65  (jobber),  to  $2.05. 

Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky. 

In  Indiana  the  southern  field  led  in  tonnage  placed, 
the  total  being  581  cars.  Prepared  sizes  sold  at 
$2.13  to  $2.95,  mine  run  at  $1.90  to  $2.25,  and  screen¬ 
ings  at  $1.10  to  $2.30  (washed.)  Knox  County  sales 
of  prepared  sizes  fell  off  greatly,  while  mine  run 
and  screenings  were  taken  in  good  quantities  by 
the  carloads.  The  prepared  coal  sold  up  to  $3.45 
and  ranged  as  low  as  $2.40,  mine  run  brought  $2.20 
to  $2.40,  and  screenings  $1.75  to  $1.95. 

The  sales  total  of  Western  Kentucky  coal  for  the 
week  was  925  cars,  prepared  sizes  selling  up  to 
$3.15  in  exceptional  cases,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
trading  on  or  around  $3.00  basis,  the  low  price  being 
$2.00  for  the  poorest  stuff.  Mine  run  sold  at  $1.50 
to  $2.25  and  screenings  from  95c  to  $2.05. 

Considerable  complaint  is  heard  here  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  smokeless  which  has  been  selling  at  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  One  jobber  says  it  is  cluttering  up  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  latterly  is  going  a  begging  at  $2.00.  This 
is  regarded  as  an  extravagant  statement. 

Pocohontas  mine  run  is  selling  at  $3.25  to  $3.40 
and  is  in  strong  demand,  while  lump  and  egg  “can’t 
be  had  for  love  or  money,”  according  to  street 
vernaculor. 

Anthracite  is  very  scarce.  Practically  no  coal 
is  on  spot,  no  rail  coal  is  coming  in,  while  ship¬ 
ments  of  water  coal  are  fair.  Independents  are 
said  to  be  quoting  75c  on  circular  prices. 

In  the  retail  field  selling  is  only  fair  and  some 
cutting  continues  in  evidence.  Pocahontas  mine 
run  is  being  offered  by  not  a  few  dealers  at  $7.50 
delivered  at  the  curb. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  it  is  reported,  will 
shortly  build  an  extension  of  its  Manor  Valley 
branch  in  the  northern  part  of  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  a  new  coal  field  in  that  section. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 


Car  Supply  Good,  Bad  and  Indifferent — 
Prices  Holding  Firm. 

The  coal  trade  in  Central  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  week  or  ten  days  has  been  slowly  recovering 
from  a  slump  suffered  about  the  time  of  the  Labor 
Day  lull  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Johnstown 
section  a  good  week  is  reported. 

In  Johnstown  the  entire  population  knocked  off 
work  Thursday  to  celebrate  the  Victory  Jubilee  in 
honor  of  the  returned  service  men.  Practically  every 
industrial  concern,  including  coal  operations,  within 
a  wide  radius  of  Johnstown  closed  down  entirely  in 
order  that  their  ex-soldier  employes  might  take  part 
in  the  festivities  of  the  day.  Consequently  produc¬ 
tion  suffered  but  unlike  other  occasions  causing  a 
falling  off  in  production,  not  a  murmer  of  complaint 
was  heard  from  any  source.  Everyone  realized  that 
it  was  a  “Soldiers’  Day”  and  joined  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  the  Jubilee  being  the  biggest  event  of  its  nature 
in  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  car  supply  during  the  week  was  termed 
“spotty”  by  local  operators.  By  that  term  it  is  meant 
that  the  supply  of  cars  in  sections  was  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  in  the  same  week.  Several  concerns  in 
this  section  reported  the  loss  of  a  full  day  during  the 
week  on  account  of  there  being  no  cars  while  the 
same  concerns  were  given  full  supplies  during  other 
days  of  the  week. 

Absence  of  Contract  Business  Noted. 

A  total  absence  of  contact  business  is  a  feature  of 
the  market  situation  at  the  present  time.  Strenuous 
efforts  of  coal  men  to  place  contracts  have  met  with 
utter  failure.  Those  in  touch  with  the  situation  ac¬ 
count  for  this  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
stated  that  operators  and  producers  of  the  district 
have  all  the  contracts  that  they  care  to  assume,  these 
contracts  having  been  placed  earlier  in  the  year  when 
the  production  far  exceeded  the  demand.  At  the 
present  rate  of  production  more  than  enough  coal  to 
fill  contracts  is  mined  but  the  operators  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  this  condition  to  prevail  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  winter  months — the  period 
when  conditions  are  most  trying  to  the  coal  trade — 
is  near  at  hand,  and  by  assuming  additional  contracts 
at  the  present  time,  the  producer  may  find  himself  up 
against  it  later  on. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  absence  of  a  con¬ 
tract  trade  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  labor  situation. 
Operators  know  not  what  to  expect  from  labor  in  the 
future  as  regarding  both  a  scarcity  of  help  and  the 
likelihood  of  strikes  or  other  labor  troubles.  An¬ 
other  phase,  which  of  course  is  seriously  considered 
by  the  operators  in  assuming  contracts,  is  the  matter 
of  car  supply.  It  is  generally  anticipated  that  much 
production  will  be  lost  this  winter  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  transportation  accommodations. 

Prices  in  all  grades  of  central  Pennsylvania  coal 
are  holding  out  firmly.  The  greatest  demand  is  for 
coal  of  pools  9  and  10  with  little  of  that  grade  of  fuel 
in  sight.  Pool  9  is  quoted  at  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  and 
Pool  10  prices  range  around  the  $3.50  mark.  In¬ 
ferior  grades  of  coal  bring  from  $2.75  to  $3,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quotations  furnished  by  local  operators  and 
brokers. 


Rumors  have  been  afloat  in  the  New 
York  trade  for  several  weeks  past  that  a' 
big  combination  of  bituminous  mining  in¬ 
terests  was  in  prospect.  Until  this  week  it 
has  been  impossible  to  discover  any  tangi¬ 
ble  basis  for  this  report,  but  now  word  comes 
from  Chicago  that  George  F.  Getz  of  that 
city  will  head  the  new  merger,  which  it  is 
stated  will  be  floated  by  the  Morgan  in¬ 
terests.  Mr.  Getz  is  said  to  have  left  for 
New  York  on  Thursday  to  confer  with  the 
bankers  regarding  final  details  of  the  plans. 
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FAIRMONT  OUTPUT  HEAVY. 


More  Cars  and  Fewer  Embargoes  Help 
Northern  West  Virginia  Mines. 

Production  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  last  week  was  6,296  cars 
of  coal  and  coke,  just  401  cars  shy  of  the  heaviest 
production  week  of  the  present  year,  which  was 
that  ending  August  23,  which  had  a  total  of  6,697 
cars.  Last  week’s  production  was  heavier  than 
either  of  the  past  two  weeks,  having  produced  608 
cars  more  than  the  previous  week  and  1,015  cars 
more  than  the  week  ending  August  30. 

Last  week’s  coal  and  coke  production  was  but  25 
cars  less  than  the  second  week  of  September,  1918, 
bin  the  actual  coal  production  of  last  week  was 
9,050  tons  greater  than  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  the  “speed  up” 
program  of  the  war  was  on  and  lake  shipments  in 
the  Fairmont  region  did  not  arrive  as  early  last 
year  as  this.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  coke 
production  the  second  week  of  September,  1918,  had 
it  all  over  last  week’s  coke  production,  the  figures 
being  241  cars  and  35  cars,  respectively. 

Production  has  kept  up  steady  in  the  Fairmont 
region  especially  well  in  the  past  four  weeks,  there 
having  been  1,191,750  tons  of  coal  and  127  cars  of 
coke  produced.  The  Fairmont  region  last  week 
produced  7,692  cars,  or  384,600  tons  of  coal  and  35 
cars  of  coke.  Of  this  6,296  cars  of  coal  and  coke 
w’ere  on  the  Monongah  Division,  there  having- 
been  6,261  cars,  or  313,050  tons  of  coal,  and  35  cars 
of  coke  produced.  On  the  Monongahela  Railway 
1,431  cars  of  coal  were  loaded  last  week. 

Last  week  there  were  5,408  cars  of  coal  loaded 
east  and  847  cars  of  coal  west.  The  loading  east 
is  the  heaviest  since  the  week  of  August  23,  when 
the  total  was  6,130.  The  western  loading  is  about 
the  heaviesi  of  the  present  year,"  showing  that  some 
active  buying  has  been  done  recently.  Of  the  coal 
produced  last  w'eek  there  were  32  cars  loaded  wrest 
and  3  loaded  east. 

During  the  week  there  were  1 ,500  cars  of  rail¬ 
road  fuel  loaded  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the 
B.  &  O.  This  is  just  8  cars  less  than  the  previous 
week. 

Current  Prices. 

Mine  run  is  selling  at  from  '$2.25  to  $2.35.  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes  range  from  $2.75  to  $3.  Slack  is  a 
slight  drug  on  the  market  at  $2.30  to  $2.50.  Con¬ 
tracts  are  few,  but  there  are  some  big  ones  afloat 
in  the  region.  With  a  more  liberal  egress  to  the 
piers  within  the  past  few  days,  the  export  market 
has  shown  much  improvement. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
recently  received  several  orders  that  aggregated 
almost  150,000  tons  of  coal  for  abroad.  Other  in¬ 
terests  are  angling  with  a  300,000-ton  contract, 
which  has  not  been  entirely  closed  as  yet,  but  will 
'  shortly  be  consummated. 

.  Shipments  for  the  week  totaled  as  follows :  Cur¬ 
tis  Lay,  905  cars;  St.  George’s,  154  cars;  lakes, 
-38  cars;  Michigan  points,  114  cars;  Ohio  points, 
143  cars;  miscellaneous  points,  342  cars.  Shipments 
to  the  piers  has  naturally  been  affected  because  of 
the  embargoes  that  had  been  clamped  down  within 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  Curtis  Bay  total  indicates 
that  there  is  considerable  export  business  that  is 
being  indulged  in  the  Fairmont  region. 

As  a  whole  last  week  was  quite  favorable  for 
production,  as  there  were  plenty  of  cars  and  splen¬ 
did  placements  until  the  last  two  days  in  the 
week  This  was  especially  true  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  The  average  placement  for  the 
week  was  1,041  daily. 

Late  placements  on  the  B.  &  O.  caused  five  mines 
to  be  idle  on  Friday  and  30  mines  on  Saturday. 
Car  supply  on  the  B.  &  O.  opened  Monday  of  this 
week,  with  1,667  cars  and  a  placement  of  1,385,  but 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  shortage  before  the  present 
week  end.  Monday  the  Monongahela  Railway 
opened  with  100  per  cent,  plus  car  supply  with  prom¬ 
ises  of  100  per  cent,  on  Tuesday. 

Some  interference  was  caused  this  week  on  the 
B.  &  O.  because  of  a  series  of  derailments  which 


tied  up  coal  traffic.  Some  of  these  were  at  Smith- 
town,  Pa.,  Benton’s  Ferry  and  Perry  mine  on  the 
M.  R.  branch.  Despite  these  handicaps,  the  B.  &  O. 
drew  an  average  of  1,095  cars  over  the  mountains 
east  of  Grafton,  probably  80  per  cent,  of  this  being 
coal.  Movement  figures  for  the  week  east  of 
Grafton  were:  Monday,  950;  Tuesday,  1,039; 
Wednesday,  878;  Thursday,  1,235;  Friday,  1,181; 
Saturday  1,263;  Sunday,  1,148. 


EASIER  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Plenty  of  Coal  Results  from  Embargoes  East 
and  by  Lake. 

In  spite  of  the  car  shortage,  considerably  restrict¬ 
ing  production  in  the  coal  fields  related  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  the  coal  market  here  may  be  said  to  be  threat¬ 
ened  with  softening.  Of  course  this  condition  is  tem¬ 
porary,  as  one  may  know  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  cause,  which  is  to  be  found  in  certain  embargoes, 
notably  that  which  has  stopped  the  flow  of  coal  to 
tidewater.  This  has  turned  shipments  tb  the  West 
and  central  West  to  an  amount  most  surprising.  The 
extent  of  this  influence  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  smokeless  mine  run,  which  has  been  practically 
out  of  the  spot  market  for  months,  was  this  week 
offered  by  jobbers  at  $3.90.  This  meant  that  pro¬ 
ducers  were  selling  it  at  from  $3.50  to  $3.75,  which 
indicated  a  most  amazing  drop.  On  the  other  hand, 
labor  troubles  at  docks  on  the  lower  lakes  have 
brought  a  lake  embargo,  which  shuts  the  bituminous 
operator  out  of  his  best  market  except  for  such 
cargoes  as  he  can  get  through  by  rail. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  there  has  been 
any  sharp  break  in  the  bituminous  market  under 
these  influences.  Prices  for  splints  and  gas  coals 
have  held  up  well,  due  to  the  continuation  of  car 
troubles,  which  are  worse  than  they  were  the 
previous  week.  The  best  estimate  that  the  most 
optimistic  producer  has  placed  on  this  service  is 
60  per  cent,  while  most  of  them  have  said  50  per  cent 
and  some  as  low  as  35  per  cent. 

Operators  are  hopeful  that  tidewater  embargoes 
will  not  be  protracted.  That  on  the  C.  &  O.  was 
on  for  two  days  last  week,  then  was  modified  so  as 
to  refer  to  a  few  pools  only,  but  on  Monday  of  this 
week  was  renewed  as  to  general  shipments.  That 
on  the  B.  &  O.,  while  continuous  for  a  week  past 
shows  signs  of  being  released.  With  other  roads 
the  conditions  have  exhibited  every  indication  of 
being  lemporaiy  and  ephemeral.  The  lapse  of  tide¬ 
water  cargoing,  even  temporarily,  has  shown  to  what 
extent  the  good  market  of  a  month  or  two  past 
has  depended  on  the  largely  increased  amount  of 
foreign  selling,  while  any  continued  shutting  off  of 
the  vast  tonnage  going  to  the  Northwest  by  fresh 
water  is  certain  to  emphasize  also  the  importance 
of  that  trade  to  the  present  gratifying  market  status, 
though  there  is  relief  in  the  possibility  of  rail 
shipments. 

Steam  Demand  Strengthening. 

Spot  quotations  on  bituminous  coal  for  the  week 
have  ranged  between  $4  and  $4.75  for  the  best  block, 
between  $3  and  $3.25  on  mine  run  and  between  $2.25 
and  $2.75  on  nut  and  slack.  About  200  cars  of 
the  latter  variety  were  sold  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Williamson  field  for  $2.74.  This  emphasizes  the 
fact  of  the  gradually  returning  and  growing  demand 
tor  coal  for  the  steam  users,  whose  operations  are 
developing  a  constantly  better  percentage. 

Labor  troubles  are  not  so  numerous  as  for  the 
previous  week  and  are  as  yet  only  local.  The  com¬ 
panies  m  the  New  River  district  that  declined  to 
accord  with  their  association  in  recognition  of  the 
closed  shop  and  have  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  it,  are  firm,  and  there  is  little  probability  ■ 
of  their  receding.  They  have  offered  higher  pay  for 
their  men,  many  of  whom  are  going  to  work  In 
the  Logan  district,  as  a  further  guarantee  against 
union  incursion,  the  operators  have  agreed  on  and 
granted  a  further  advance  of  from  25  to  30  cents 
Cincinnati  men  who  are  largely  interested  in  Logan 
say  that  the  recent  troubles  there  have  only  served 
to  conhrm  the  purpose  to  stand  out  against  a  closed 
shop.  The  meeting  at  Cleveland  is  being  watched 


with  interest,  but  operators  in  the  Cincinnati  district 
do  not  appear  to  be  as  apprehensive  of  results  from 
it  as  the  open  proceedings  and  voiced  demands 
would  suggest.  Cincinnati  coal  men  still  feel  that 
their  troubles  for  the  season  are  to  be  largely  those 
of  transportation. 

Retailers  Anxious  for  Tonnage. 

Domestic  dealers  who  had  stocked  up  early,  when 
the  price  was  low,  are  now  calling  for  renewed  sup¬ 
plies,  which  they  are  compelled  to  buy  in  many 
cases  at  the  higher  prices.  It  is  said  that  on 
October  1  there  will  be  an  addition  of  25  per  cent 
to  the  local  retail  price,  which  is  now  $8.25  to  $8.50 
for  smokeless  lump  and  $6.50  to  $6.75  for  bitumin¬ 
ous.  Retailers  report  a  highly  satisfactory  trade. 
Buying  for  the  winter,  they  say,  while  a  little  slow 
getting  started,  is  now  fully  up  to  the  record  about 
this  time  last  year. 

Steam  users  are  said  to  be  suffering  now  from 
shortage  in  delivery  due  to  car  troubles  and  are 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  early  necessary  sus¬ 
pension  from  the  continuation  and  aggravation  of 
this  trouble.  A  meeting  of  operators  along  the 
L.  &  N.  with  railroad  officials  here  on  Monday 
sought  to  urge  improvement  of  the  situation. 

Prices  indicated  in  the  reports  of  the  Central 
Coal  Association  are  not  materially  changed  in 
average  from  those  of  the  week  before.  In  the 
Kanawha  district  the  average  on  prepared  sizes 
M-as  $3.-0  and  the  range  from  $3.35  to  $4.45;  Logan’s 
average  $3,56,  with  range  from  $3.50  to  $4;  William¬ 
son  average,  $4.38,  with  range  from  $3.75  to  $4.50; 
Harlan  average  $4.23,  with  range  from  $4  to  $4.50; 
Appalachian  aveiage  $4.31,  with  range  from  $3.75  to 
$4.50.  In  mine  run  the  •  Kanawha  average  was 
$2.75;  Logan,  $3.09;  Williamson,  $3.17;  Harlan, 
$2.89;  Apalachian,  $2.66.  In  nut  and  slack.  Kan¬ 
awha,  $2;  Logan,  $2:10;  Williamson,  $2.74;  Harlan. 
$2.60,  and  Apalachian,  $2.48. 


FIRM  MARKET  AT  BALTIMORE. 


I  lie  Export  Coal  Movement  Is  Increasing — 
Embargo  on  Pier  Movement. 

A  firm  market  as  to  prices,  an  ever  increasing 
movement  of  export  coal  and  at  the  same  time  a 
congestion  at  the  piers  which  remains  unrelieved 
after  two  weeks  of  effort  to  clear  it  up,  are  the 
features  of  the  soft  coal  situation  at  Baltimore 
just  now.  The  fact  that  there  is  now  jammed 
here  both  in  and  out  of  the  pool  and  at  line  points 
consigned  to  tidewater  an  immense  amount  of 
fuel  has  apparently  had  little  effect  on  the  price 
situation,  which  is-  more  than  steady.  In  some 
quarters  efforts  are  made  to  gain  advantage  in 
the  situation  by  looking  for  cheaper  fuel  from 
the  mines,  but  the  answer  in  most  cases  is  that 
a  decided  car  scarcity  has  developed  in  some 
regions  as  a  result  of  the  over-standing  of  cars 
at  tide  and  that  no  cuts  are  in  order. 

Best  steam  coals  such  as  run  to  pools  71  and  9 
are  hard  to  pick  up  mine  basis  to  the  trade  at 
less  than  $3.50,  although  there  are  probably  a 
few  scattered  sales  around  $3.40.  Not  much  of 
the  above  coal  is  available  here,  despite  the  gen- 
erab  jam  of  fuel.  Coals  of  the  pool  10  class  are 
row  being  held  at  $3  to  $3.15:  those  running  on 
18  and  11  are  around  $2  75  to  $2.85,  although  ten 
cents  better  is  recorded  in  some  sales.  The  low¬ 
est  grades  of  mixed  coals  are  offering  at  from 
$2.35  to  $2.50.  Low  sulphur  gas  coals  are  held 
firm  by  the  big  export  demand  and  are  seldom 
offered  below  $3.50.  Medium  sulphur  is  being 
quoted  at  from  $2.75  to  $3,  while  Fairmont  run- 
of-mine  is  steady  at  $2.35  to  $2.40. 

Piers  Crowded  with  Coal. 

With  Curtis  Bay  approaches  to  the  two  piers 
there  crowded  to  the  limit  with  loaded  coal  cars 
with  Canton  just  as  much  crowded  in  proportion, 
and  with  Locust  Point  pier  still  held  closed  by 
the  Government,  there  was  desperate  need  the 
past  week  for  tightening  the  embargo  rules  which 
were  holding  back  most  shipments  into  the  pool 
except  for  direct  loading  with  vessels  waiting  at 
the  loading  points.  A  general  embargo  was  or- 
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dered  against  pier  movement,  and  every  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  clear  up  the  situation.  The 
trouble  seems  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
orders  and  movement  from  mines  to  tide  have 
run  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  piers  to  handle 
promptly.  Boats  are  kept  waiting  here  at  times 
tor  berth  and  this  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
character  of  the  ships  allocated,  as  tew  are  of 
the  self-trimming  kind,  and. many  are  very  difficult 
to  handle  rapidly. 

The  judgment  of  the  hard  coal  dealers  not  to 
advance  prices  in  September  seems  justified  for 
most  at  least  by  the  reported  results.  Despite  the 
urging  of  some  dealers  on  consumers  to  order  at 
once  the  September  placing  of  orders  has  not 
been  heavy.  While  some  high-premium  coal  is 
being  bought  here  by  dealers  who  have  failed  to 
entirely  fill  their  early  order  list,  there  is  no  big 
operation  in  that  direction,  and  the  proportion  of 
company  coal  now  coming  in  is  reported  better. 
Still  the  independents  are  demanding  from  75 
cents  a  ton  and  up  as  a  premium  and  there  seems 
little  prospect  for  October  and  November,  when 
orders  will  begin  to  grow,  but  that  the  situation 
will  have  to  be  met  with  the  taking  of  not  a  little 
premium  fuel  by  the  dealers.  If  this  turns  out 
to  be  the  case  the  retail  raise  in  October  seems 
assured. 


PHILADELPHIA  COAL  TRADE. 


Retail  Orders  for  Anthracite  Plentiful — 
Easing  Off  in  Bituminous. 

The  retailers  are  moving  very  little  family  sizes, 
but  only  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  have  them 
to  move.  There  are  plenty  of  orders  on  hand  for 
egg,  stove  and  nut,  yet  the  yards  have  less  of  these 
sizes  on  hand  than  for  many  months.  The  best  that 
the  dealers  can  get  from  the  shippers  is  the  promise 
that  more  coal  will  come  later  in  the  month. 

On  the  part  of  the  consumer  there  is  no  over¬ 
whelming  desire  at  this  time  to  buy  coal.  Quite  a 
little  activity  was  started  in  this  direction  by  the 
strike  of  the  miners  in  the  Scranton  field,  and  while 
the  stoppage  of  work  there  did  not  affect  the  local 
market,  many  consumers  became  quite  anxious  for 
a  few  days  that  the  condition  might  become  gen¬ 
eral.  With  the  settlement  of  that  trouble,  how¬ 
ever.  the  market  has  once  more  resumed  a  quies¬ 
cent  tone. 

Considering  the  relative  demand  of  the  sizes  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  between  stove  and  nut  as  to 
the  one  displaying  the  most  activity.  With  some 
dealers  the  demand  is  now  almost  two  to  one  for 
nut,  while  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  reverse. 
Most  of  the  dealers  are  also  very  anxious  as  to 
egg  and  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  they  will  ever 
receive  sufficient  of  this  size  to  meet  the  orders  on 
their  books. 

With  pea  coal  it  must  be  said  that  more  than  one 
dealer  is  becoming  nervous  over  the  quantity  that 
is  accumulating.  Retailers  are  going  to  great  pains 
to  induce  customers  to  take  in  this  size,  as  they  are 
anxious  to  reduce  the  accumulation.  They  fully 
realize  if  they  are  to  get  the  larger  sizes  they  must 
continue  to  take  in  a  proportionate  share  of  pea, 
but  in  order  to  do  this  many  of  them  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  find  storage  room  for  any  more. 

Steam  sizes  show  no  signs  of  improvement  and 
this  is  a  disappointment  to  the  operators,  as  they 
had  hoped  by  this  time  to  send  heavier  tonnages  of 
this  coal  into  the  market  instead  of  storing  it.  Buck¬ 
wheat  continues  to  be  fairly  well  taken,  but  even 
this  size  is  not  moving  in  the  manner  hoped  for. 
and  some  of  the  individual  shippers  are  glad  to 
move  some  of  this  size  at  a  substantial  price  re¬ 
duction.  Rice  and  barley  are  in  very  light  demand, 
even  for  this  time  of  season. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  situation  has  shown  distinct 
signs  of  easing  off.  This  was  first  in  evidence  last 
week  and  was  thought  to  be  only  temporary.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  has  continued,  due  mainly  to  embar¬ 
goes  which  have  been  placed  at  tidewater.  Coal 
accumulated  so  rapidly  at  the  piers  that  the  rail¬ 


roads  were  simply  compelled  to  refuse  to  receive 
additional  tonnage. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
tonnage  to  meet  the  demands  at  tide,  as  with  the 
favorable  business  offering  and  fairly  good  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  regions,  it  gives  many  a  concern  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  outlet.  As  it  now  looks 
there  is  little  sign  of  any  appreciable  improvement 
in  the  vessel  situation  and  bottoms  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  scarce  all  winter. 

Due  to  the  influx  of  coal  to  this  district  many  of 
the  industrial  plants  are  loading  up  with  stock,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  many  of  them 
will  have  to  shut  off.  Some  producers  are  even 
fearful  that  the  future  business  is  not  as  promising 
as  had  been  looked  for,  while  others  still  maintain 
that  a  still  further  improvemcn'  in  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  will  brace  up  the  market  very  materially. 

There  was  quite  a  little  reduction  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coals,  with  Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork 
Miller  running  from  $3.10  to  $3.30,  Clearfield  and 
Somerset  between  $2.80  and  $2.95.  Fairmont  coals 
continue  to  hold  fairly  firm. 


ACTIVITY  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Large  Users  Enter  Market  Along  with  Many 
Foreign  Buyers. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  now  equal  to  the  demand  “for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  started,”  according  to  good  author¬ 
ity  in  the  industry.  This  indicates  a  more  marked 
improvement  in  the  situation  than  appears  on 
the  face  of  it,  for  the  demand  has  increased  17 
per  cent  over  the  last  week  and  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  continue.  In  spite  of  the  threatened 
steel  strike  and  other  labor  disturbances,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  consumers  are  coming  into  the  market 
for  greater  supplies  than  they  have  heretofore 
called  for. 

Conservative  operators  are  holding  prices  down 
to  around  the  old  Government  figures,  and  there 
is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  quotations  that 
ruled  last  week.  Mine  run  is  still  commanding 
around  $2.50;  three-quarter  prepared  lump,  $2.75, 
while  slack,  which  showed  a  reactionary  tendency 
last  Week  is  this  week  selling  about  on  a  parity 
with  mine  run. 

Operators  have  called  upon  consumers  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  keep  prices 
around  the  levels  established  by  the  Government 
as  a  war  measure,  and  are  getting  splendid  re¬ 
sponse.  It  can  be  said  without  qualification  that 
if  the  Government  gives  the  coal  industry  an 
adequate  supply  of  cars,  coal  prices  will  decline 
materially.  This  promise  has  been  made  by  the 
leading  operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  West 
Virginia  fields  to  the  Federal  authorities  manag¬ 
ing  the  railroads. 

There  is  no  let-up  in  the  domestic  demand  for 
coal  and  this  week  great  river  movements  of 
domestic  coal  for  Ohio  and  other  points  are  noted. 
There  are  at  present  more  than  a  score  of  for¬ 
eign  representatives  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
looking  for  fuel,  but,  according  to  the  oper¬ 
ators,  not  half  of  their  demands  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  operators 
to  encounter  the  many  difficulties  attending  ex¬ 
portation. 

An  unprecedented  demand  for  Youghiogheny 
gas  coal  developed  this  week.  This  grade  of  coal 
is  bringing  the  highest  prices  in  the  Pittsburgh 
field,  as  its  qualities  are  those  preferred  by  for¬ 
eign  consumers.  Considerable  Youghiogheny  gas 
coal  also  is  going  to  the  Lakes.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  might  be  said  that  the  demand  emanating 
from  the  lake  regions  has  undergone  a  marked 
improvement  during  the  past  fortnight. 

For  more  than  a  month  the  West  and  South¬ 
west  have  been  practically  inactive  in  the  eastern 
coal  market,  due  chiefly  to  the  poor  industrial 
conditions  in  those  sections.  The  wave  of  pros¬ 
perity,  industrial  and  financial,  is  now  working 
its  way  West  and  South  with  more  rapidity,  a 
fact  which  the  renewed  demand  for  fuel  from 
those  sources  infallibly  reflect. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  DRAGGING. 


Demand  for  Bituminous  Does  Not  Hold  Up 
Well,  Local  Traders  Report. 

The  demand  for  bituminous  is  not  keeping  up 
well.  Especially  is  the  eastern  trade  slack  with 
practically  all  jobbers  here.  They  say  that  it  is 
hard  to  interest  consumers  in  any  size,  and  some 
of  the  buyers  will  not  pay  former  prices  for  what 
they  want.  This  state  of  things,  with  Pittsburgh 
trying  to  get  extra  prices,  puts  the  Buffalo  shipper 
in  a  hard  place,  and  unless  he  is  a  good  salesman 
he  is  in  difficulty.  All  the  trade  feels  this  change 
for  the  worse,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  slackness 
will  not  last. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  held  that  the  condition  of  the 
steel  trade  is  to  blame  for  the  slow  buying.  If  the 
big  strike  is  to  take  place  it  will  flatten  out  busi¬ 
ness  pretty  generally,  and  though  smaller  iron  con¬ 
cerns  may  be  able  to  keep  running,  they  will  soon 
find  their  sources  of  supply  gone  and  will  be 
obliged  to  wait.  So  they  do  not  want  a  lot  of  coal 
on  hand  that  they  cannot  use.  They  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  idea  that  cars  will  soon  run 
short  and  cut  off  their  coal  supply,  so  they  hold 
off. 

It  was  hoped  last  week  that  the  general  labor 
situation  was  improving,  but  it  does  not  look  that 
.vay  now  and  unless  the  proposals  for  a  general 
understanding  between  them  come  to  something 
the  slack  conditions  in  the  buying  trade  will  go  on. 
Flere  is  one  source  of  the  trouble.  A  leading  bitu¬ 
minous  operator  told  last  week  of  some  of  the  men 
in  his  mines  being  able  to  earn  more  than  $90  a 
week  at  cutting  coal.  Other  members  of  the  trade 
made  similar  statements.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  men  are  ready  to  strike  as  that  they  get  money 
enough  by  working  part  of  a  week  to  support  them 
and  they  sit  about  the  rest  of  the  time.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  had  become  so  exasperated  over  the  state 
of  things  that  he  was  heard  to  wish  for  a  “first- 
class  panic,”  so  that  the  men  would  be  teasing  for 
work.  He  said  that  nothing  else  would  straighten 
the  labor  market  out. 

Some  of  the  jobbers  are  saying  that  bituminous 
quotations  “mean  nothing”  just  now,  but  they  tend 
to  steady  the  market,  and  it  certainly  needs  it.  Fol¬ 
lowing  figures  are  given  out:  $4.55  for  Allegheny 
Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump, 
$4.65  for  same  three-quarter,  $4.20  for  mine  run, 
$4.10  for  slack,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  not  showing  any  change. 
The  supply  is  light,  and  it  will  be  still  lighter  be¬ 
fore  the  effect  of  the  mine  strikes  is  over.  Buf¬ 
falo  is  probably  getting  her  share  of  it,  but  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  asking  for  much  more  than  they  are 
likely  to  get  right  away.  Whether  there  is  any  rea- 
s'on  for  the  demand  will  have  to  be  told  later  on. 

Shipments  by  lake  are  quite  as  good  as  they  could 
be  expected  to  be,  and  if  the  Duluth  strike  is  over, 
as  is  rumored,  the  amount  going  forward  will  soon 
be  increased,  whether  the  other  interests  get  enough 
or  not,  for  fall  is  here  and  the  shipments  must  not 
be  delayed.  The  week’s  loading  shows  92,200  tons, 
of  which  35,000  tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  16,600 
tons  Milwaukee,  15.700  tons  for  Waukegan,  9,000 
tons  for  Superior,  6,500  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  3,400 
tons  for  Manitowoc,  3,000  tons  for  Racine,  and  3,000 
tons  for  Green  Bay. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  60  cents  to  Chicago,  57 *4 
cents  to  Racine,  4 7}4  cents  to  Milwaukee,  4214 
cents  to  Superior,  Port  Arthur,  Manitowoc,  Green 
Bay. 


How  often  speakers  in  these  troublous  times  refer 
to  their  faith  in  the  good  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  how  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  there,  in  some  sections,  that  is  to  say,  those* 
of  whatever  origin  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
American  ideas  and  ideals?  Look  over  some  of  the 
Bronx  subway  trains  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Bolshevik  are  already  in  the  majority  here¬ 
abouts. 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
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BOSTON  TRADE  QUIET. 

Bituminous  Users  Are  Well  Stocked  Up — 
Anthracite  Receipts  Heavier. 

Bituminous  coal  is  coming  into  New  England  at  a 
decently  fair  rate  for  this  season  of  the  year  and 
prices  show  no  decided  change,  if  any  at  all,  outside 
of  two  or  three  isolated  instances.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  export  market  seems  to  be  having  more  and 
more  of  an  effect  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Its 
influence  is  thus  far  felt  indirectly,  but  later  on  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  a  much  more  direct  bearing  on  the 
situation,  if  things  go  as  now  appears  likely. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals  are  keeping  up 
remarkably  well  and  this  is  attributed  largely  to  the 
brisk  foreign  demand.  These  coals  are  bringing 
about  $7  down  below,  which  means  more  than  $9 
here.  The  $7  f.  o.  b.  Hampton  Roads,  with  the 
freight,  insurance  and  discharge  fees  boost  it  in 
almost  every  instance  a  little  over  $9. 

Pennsylvania  coals  are  being  sold  to  New  England 
at  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  at  the  mines.  Shipments  now 
are  coming  along  very  well  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
plaint  on  that  score.  The  wholesalers  say  that  they 
still  find  every  one — almost — pretty  well  stocked  on 
bituminous  and  interest  far  from  keen.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  figuring  ahead  as  to  what  the  miners 
are  going  to  do  about  increasing  wages  again  and 
few  there  are  here  who  do  not  expect  some  sort  of 
trouble  over  this  question. 

Rush  May  Come  Suddenly. 

The  representative  of  one  large  operating  agency 
said  this  week  that  New  Englanders  are  holding 
back  now  because  they  are  well  stocked  up,  but  the 
minute  they  become  convinced  that  there  is  to  be 
trouble  with  -the  soft  coal  miners  and  that  wages 
may  have  to  go  up  once  more,  then  they  will  all 
rush  in  with  orders,  no  matter  how  much  they  have 
on  hand  at  present.  His  theory  is  that  all  of  the 
heads  of  industrial  concerns  will  suddenly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  coal  will  not  be  cheaper  for  a 
year  or  two  and  may  be  a  good  deal  higher,  so  will 
prefer  to  tie  up  the  necessary  capital  in  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  on  a  gambler’s  chance  that  by  doing  so  they 
may  either  avoid  a  shortage  months  later  or  find 
their  stock  standing  them  considerably  less  money 
than  if  bought  when  actually  needed. 

This  man  said  that  production  at  his  concern’s 
mines  is  keeping  up  well,  notwithstanding  a  slump 
now  and  then.  Incidentally  he  crossed  views  with 
Director  of  Railroads  Hines  on  the  car  supply  ques¬ 
tion,  saying  that  there  are  shortages  even  now 
despite  what  the  Director  has  declared  emphatically 
in  the  daily  press.  “There’s  an  improvement  over 
the  car  condition  a  month  or  more  ago,’’  said  the 
agency  man,  “but  we  run  short  now  and  then.  We 
have  seen  worse  days  in  the  past  then  we  have  now, 
but  Mr.  Hines  is  not  correct  when  he  says  that  there 
are  cars  enough — at  least,  not  so  far  as  our  mines 
go.” 

Tug  Boat  Men  May  Strike. 

A  new  problem  has  come  before  the  retailers  this 
week,  in  the  form  of  a  threatened  strike  of  the  men 
on  the  coal  tugs  all  along  this  coast.  The  extra 
wages  that  they  want  have  been  conceded,  but  the 
vital  issue  is  not  more  pay  but  a  still  greater  ex¬ 
pense — the  employment  of  an  extra  engineer  on  each 
tug.  Engineers  who  not  long  ago  were  receiving 
around  $90  a  month  now  are  out  for  about  $290 
monthly.  Deckhands  and  other  tug  employees  are 
coming  in  on  the  new  demands  for  large  increases. 
The  men  had  planned  to  strike  Wednesday,  but 
now  they  have  kindly  consented  to  delay  “direct 
action”  for  a  few  days  more  in  order  to  try  to 
reach  a  settlement  without  quitting. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  retail  concerns 
said  this  week  that,  in  his  opinion,  to  grant  all  that 
is  asked  will  add  25  cents  to  the  retail  price  of  every 
ton  of  coal  that  comes  by  water. 

The  rainy  weather  has  continued  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  as  a  result  deliveries  continue  slow 
and  expensive.  Anthracite  is  arriving  faster  than 
for  some  time,  but  there  are  few  outside  of  some 
of  the  smaller  firms  that  have  any  supply  for  more 


than  a  few  days  ahead  to  draw  upon  later.  There 
are  stacks  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  desks  of  almost 
every  retail  coal  firm  in  Greater  Boston  and  through¬ 
out  New  England.  In  some  places  prices  were 
given  another  boost  a  few  days  ago,  according  to 
reports  reaching  Boston,  but  hereabouts  the  dealers 
have  been  sitting  tight  awaiting  the  action  that  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Necessities  of 
Life  is  expected  to  take  after  it  completes  its  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  coal  business. 

Dealers  have  been  very  much  pleased  at  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  General  John  R.  Sherburne,  the  chairman, 
and  other  members.  They  are  going  into  the  facts 
as  best  they  can,  and  armed  with  ample  power,  it 
is  believed,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things,  they  are 
studying  costs,  “overhead”  and  other  charges  and 
then  probably  will  fix  a  fair  retail  price  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  anthracite  coal  in  every  city  and 
town  in  Massachusetts.  The  leaders  in  the  business 
are  confident  that  the  report  will  show  that  they 
are  far  from  being  profiteers  and  are,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  skimming  their  profits  down  to  a  very  low 
margin. 


DOCK  STRIKE  SETTLED. 


ACTIVITY  AT  NORFOLK. 


Month’s  Dumpings  Over  Piers  Will  Be 
Heavy 

This  week  has  seen  great  activity  in  movement  of 
product  from  local  piers.  Dumpings  have  been 
greater  than  at  any  time  during  the  year,  with  a 
prospect  of  September’s  total  reaching  a  figure  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  some  months  last  year,  when  move¬ 
ment  was  unusually  heavy. 

It  is  reported  that  export  demand  continues  to  run 
ahead  of  available  supply,  conditions  at  the  mines 
being  responsible  for  that  situation,  and  not  the  car 
shortage,  which  is  again  reported  not  to  have  made 
its  effects  felt  in  operations  of  carriers  entering  this 
port.  Dealers  also  stated  that  there  is  no  accumula¬ 
tion  of  product  here  such  as  has  been  in  evidence  at 
other  seaboard  points.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  practically 
150,000  tons  on  cars  now  in  its  yards,  while  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  and  Virginian  have  100,000  and  68,- 
000  respectively. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  considerable  more  product 
might  be  dumped  if  vessels  could  be  moved  to  and 
from  the  piers  fast  enough.  Labor  is  sufficient,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  movement  is  going  on  as  rapidly  as  is 
mechanically  possible. 

Prices  continue  practically  unchanged,  quotations 
for  export  and  bunker  product  being  $6.75  and  $7 
gross,  and  for  local  consumption  $6.25  and  $6.50  net. 

Dumpings  for  the  week  were  324,363  tons,  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  having  130,069,  the  Virginian  101,240 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  93,054. 

The  retail  situation  is  quiet,  warm  weather  being 
the  principal  factor  in  keeping  down  activity.  Dealers 
report  a  small  surplus  of  anthracite.  Demandf  or  soft 
grades  is  consistent  though  not  heavy,  prices  remain¬ 
ing  unchanged. 


Shipments  of  Domestic  Sizes. 

Figures  presented  at  the  Senate  investigation  in 
Washington  by  A.  S.  Learoyd,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  show  that 
the  total  shipments  of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  an¬ 
thracite  during  the  period  April  1  to  August  1  1919 
were  13.828,246  tons. 

This  was  only  slightly  below  the  tonnage  shipped 
during  the  same  four  months  last  year  and  in  1917, 
while  it  was  well  ahead  of  the  shipments  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  four  preceding  years. 

Total  shipments  of  these  three  sizes  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  last  seven  coal  years  were 
as  follows,  according  to  Mr.  Learoyd’s  statement: 
1919,  13,828,246  tons;  1918,  14.203,180  tons-  1917 
14,140,241  tons;  1916,  12.354,926  tons;  1915,  12  462- 
598  tons;  1914,  12,780,765  tons;  1913,  12,961.825  tons. 


Have  you  ordered  Saward’s  Annual,  the  standard 
book  of  coal  trade  statistics? 


1  rouble  at  Head  of  Lakes  Adjusted  on  Basis 
of  11%  Wage  Increase. 

Superior,  Wis.,  Sept.  17. — The  coal  dock  strike  at 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  which  has  been  in  progress 
since  August  6,  was  settled  and  Monday  morning, 
September  lo,  all  men  returned  to  their  former  jobs, 
getting  an  increase  of  11  per  cent.  The  original  de¬ 
mand  was  30  per  cent  increase,  retroactive  from 
August  1,  and  15  per  cent  retroactive  from  May  1. 

The  last  week  of  the  strike  was  one  of  activity, 
both  the  operators  and  men  becoming  restive  and 
anxious  for  a  settlement.  After  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  accept  the  offer  of  reinstatement 
on  the  old  terms,  Mayor  Fred  A.  Baxter  of  Superior 
induced  the  operators  to  make  a  new  offer,  this  time 
to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration  after  the  men 
had  worked  90  days  on  the  old  terms,  providing  the 
cost  of  living  by  the  end  of  that  period  had  not  been 
reduced.  This  offer  met  with  a  flat  refusal. 

The  latter  half  of  last  week  the  operators  com¬ 
menced  to  send  coal  laden  boats  away  from  the 
head  of  the  lakes  to  various  points  on  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Michigan.  This  caused  some  commotion 
in  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  which  is  now  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  special  session,  as  nearly  all  members 
are  from  communities  depending  upon  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes  for  their  coal  supply.  Consequently  the 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  was  prodded  into  action 
and  two  members  were  dispatched  to  Duluth. 

A  conference  was  called  last  Saturday,  which 
lasted  during  the  forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening, 
this  conference  was  attended  by  a  committee  of 
coal  operators,  six  representatives  of  the  dock  work¬ 
ers,  the  t\yo  members  of  the  Minnesota  Board  of 
Arbitration,  the  district  attorney  of  Douglas  county, 
Wis.,  and  a  prominent  labor  leader  of  Superior. 

Saturday  night  H.  E.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
-  ;  A.  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  announced  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached,  supplementary  to  the 
award  made  a  year  ago  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
which  in  substance  grants  the  dockmen  an  increase 
of  11  per  cent,  continues  the  eight-hour  day,  provides 
tor  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  double  time  for 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  defines  the  legal  holidays 
coming  within  the  meaning  of  that  expression  used 
in  the  agreement. 

agreement  is  for  one  year  from  September  1, 
tyiy,  with  the  provision  that  unless  either  side  files 
a  notice  for  a  change  before  March  1,  1920,  it  will 
remain  in  full  force  until  April  1,  1921.  After  that 
time  the  agreement  will  be  in  force  for  one  year  at 
a  time,  with  the  provision  that  unless  a  formal  no¬ 
tice  is  filed  by  either  party  on  or  before  March  1 
lo  the  effect  that  different  wage  scale  or  working 
conditions  will  be  asked  to  take  effect  on  April  1 
the  agreement  will  automatically  be  renewed  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

Monday  morning  all  coal  docks  were  working  full 
force  and  the  men  attacked  the  unloading  of  the 
24  steamers  which  still  remained  in  the  harbor,  after 
the  15  others  had  sailed.  Sunday  messages  were 
dispatched  to  the  lower  lake  ports  ordering  boats 
to  commence  loading  at  once  for  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  ports.  Some  of  those  boats  began  arriving 
before  all  the  remaining  cargoes  had  been  unloaded, 
it  is  expected  that  with  active  work  from  now  on 
the  coal  supply  in  the  Superior-Duluth  harbor  can 
be  brought  up  to  normal  before  the  close  of  navi¬ 
gation. 

Simultaneously  with  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  in  Superior-Duluth,  the  strike  also  came  to  an  - 
end  at  Ashland,  the  Reiss  and  Pittsburgh  docks  an¬ 
nouncing  the  same  increases  for  their  men  as  that 
granted  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

Coal  receipts  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  show  a  vast 
decrease.  During  that  month  totaled  only  300  000 
tons  of  soft  coal,  against  1,335,919  tons  during  Tulv 

wcw'900  t?nS  °f  hard  COal  as  com  Pared  with 
wZZ,o7o  tons  for  the  month  previous. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  New  York  Dealers. 

Coal  Men  from  All  Parts  of  Empire  State  Flock  to  Alexandria  Bay,  on  St.  Lawrence,  for  Three-Day  Session — C.  B. 
>  Staats,  of  Albany,  Re-elected  President. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  was  held  at  Alexandria  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week.  Some  details  of  the  opening  day’s  sessions 
will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  September  1^. 

About  200  were  present  at  the  dinner  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  at  which  Arthur  F.  Rice  presided  as 
toastmaster.  Frank  J.  Pollay,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Information  and 
Education,  gave  an  impromptu  talk  on  social  and 
economic  conditions.  Mr.  Pollay  was  inclined  to 
take  a  rather  serious  view  of  the  labor  unrest  so 
much  in  evidence  at  this  time,  and  his  remarks  were 
followed  with  close  attention.  Extended  abstracts 
thereof  wll  appear  in  next  week’s  issue. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  delayed  some¬ 
what  by  slow  breakfast  service  at  the  hotel,  but  got 
ir.der  way-  a  >o'  U.  o’clock  with  about  lz.5  in  :  t- 
tendance.  The  first  speaker  was  Stanley  B.  Houck, 
a  Minneapolis  lawyer,  whose  theme  was  “Protecting 
the  retailer  against  unfair  practices.”  He  urged  the 
adoption  by  the  retail  interests  of  a  plan  somewhat 
akin  to  the  labor  union  idea  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
a  square  deal  from  the  wholesalers  and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Houck  was  followed  by  Peter  Beck,  the  well- 
known  coal  man  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  who  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  on  cost  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
methods,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  showing  printed 
forms,  etc. 

Edward  W.  Parker,  director  of  the  Anthracite  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Information,  was  the  next  speaker.  Mr. 
Parker  devoted  a  few  moments  to  remarks  that  were 
intended  to  allay  apprehension  as  to  a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  anthracite  next  winter.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  has  been  more  coal  mined  during  the  present 
coal  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916, 
which  he  referred  to  as  the  last  normal  year  in  the 
anthracite  trade.  There  is  np  great  scarcity  now,  he 
asserted,  and  will  not  be  later.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  apparent  shortage  is  in  two 
or  three  sizes,  and  that  pea  coal  has  been  stocked  in 
large  quantities  by  the  producing  interests  because 
consumers  refused  to  take  what  they  could  get  but 
preferred  to  wait  and  take  a  chance  on  getting  what 
they  wanted. 

Mr.  Parker  Presents  Price  Data. 

Mr.  Parker  then  went  into  the  question  of  prices 
and  presented  data  to  show  that  hard  coal  has  ad¬ 
vanced  much  less  than  most  other  staple  commod¬ 
ities,  in  spite  of  all  the  criticism  that  has  been 
directed  at  those  engaged  in  this  line  of  business. 

The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  session  was  devoted 
to  the  “Question  Box,”  which  was  presided  over 
by  C.  A.  Elwood,  of  Rochester.  Friday  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  a  ball  game  and  other  out-door  diver¬ 
sions. 

No  less  than  286  members  and  guests  sat  down  at 
the  dinner  Friday  evening.  M.  N.  Clement  officiated 
as  toastmaster,  and  in  the  absence  of  Senator  Wads¬ 
worth,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  and  deliver 
an  address  as  scheduled,  he  introduced  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Thompson,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Thompson,  who  hails  from  Canandaigua, 
spoke  on  “Americanism.”  He  aligned  himself  with 
the  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  seemed 
to  have  the  audience  with  him,  for  his  remarks 
elicited  great  applause. 

Attendance  at  the  Saturday  morning  session  was 
reduced  owing  to  the  departure  of  automobile  par¬ 
ties.  The  speakers  included  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association ;  M.  N.  Clement,  general 
manager  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  and  F.  W.  Saward.  Mr.  Clement  was  able  to 
report  a  flourishing  state  of  affairs  as  regards  his 
insurance  company,  as  very  many  of  the  retail  coal 
men  have  been  quick  to  realize  its  advantages. 

The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  given  over  to 
the  election  of  officers,  the  presenting  of  committee 
reports  and  other  business  matters.  No  afternoon 


session  was  scheduled,  and  many  of  the  visitors  left 
for  home  without  waiting  for  dinner. 

Those  who  did  remain,  however,  found  the  occa¬ 
sion  an  enjoyable  one.  Col.  E.  E.  Powell,  the  toast¬ 
master,  introduced  Douglas  Malloch,  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  American  Press  Humorists’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Mr.  Malloch  ably  sustained  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  after-dinner  speaker. 

The  New  Officers. 

At  the  annual  election  Charles  B.  Staats,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  was  re-elected  president.  The  other  officers 
are:  C.  A.  Elwood,  of  Rochester,  first  vice-president; 
R.  J.  Wulff,  of  Brooklyn,  second  vice-president;  J. 
H.  Murray,  of  Waverly,  third  vice-president;  J.  M. 
Gaffers,  of  Schenectady,  treasurer,  and  Fred  Davey, 
recording  secretary  (re-elected). 

The  executive  committee  will  be  chosen  later. 

The  county  directors  were  re-elected,  except  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  incumbents  had  died  or  asked 
to  be  relieved,  and  several  directors  were  chosen  for 
counties  not  formerly  represented  on  the  board. 

For  Broome  County,  E.  E.  Powell,  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  was  elected  to  succeed  Frank  H.  Beach,  re¬ 
signed  :  M.  S.  Green,  of  Buffalo,  was  chosen  director 
for  Erie  County,  in  place  of  A.  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  de¬ 
ceased,  while  G.  W.  Murtaugh  succeeds  G.  W. 
Agan  in  Herkimer  County.  The  revised  list  of 
county  directors  is  as  follows,  though  there  are  still 
a  few  vacancies  to  be  filled : 

County.  Name.  Address. 

Albany — Jesse  A.  White,  Albany. 

Alleghany — F.  C.  Mulkin,  Friendship. 

Broome — E.  E.  Powell,  Binghamton. 

Bronx — Olin  J.  Stephens — New  York. 

Cattaraugus — B.  U.  Taylor,  Olean. 

Cayuga — C.  G.  Hickok,  Auburn. 

Chautauqua — W.  F.  Endress,  Jamestown. 

Chemung — J.  Scott  Baldwin,  Elmira. 

Chenango — R.  E.  Rindge,  Norwich. 

Clinton — W.  B.  Wilcox,  Plattsburgh. 

Columbia — C.  M.  Thorpe,  Hudson. 

Cortland — A.  T.  Dunn,  Cortland. 

Delaware — George  T.  Johnston,  Walton. 

Dutchess — E.  V.  Sidell,  Poughkeepsie. 

Erie — M.  S.  Green,  Buffalo. 

Essex — W.  E.  Wallace,  Port  Henry. 

Franklin — 

Fulton  and  Hamilton — Bertram  Perry,  Glovers- 
ville. 

Genesee — B.  H.  Hanby,  Batavia. 

Greene — W.  J.  Hughes,  Catskill. 

Herkimer — G.  W.  Murtaugh,  Herkimer. 

Jefferson — R.  J.  Buck,  Watertown. 

Kings — T.  V.  Patterson,  Brooklyn. 

Lewis — H.  G.  Fairchild,  Lowville. 

Livingston — A.  H.  Welch,  Dansville. 

Madison — F.  H.  Mayer,  Oneida. 

Montgomery — E.  A.  Borst,  St.  Johnsville. 

Nassau — Edward  Schmidt,  Minehla. 

Niagara — W.  H.  Upson,  Lockport. 

New  York — A.  F.  Rice,  New  York. 

Oneida — R.  P.  Newell,  Rome. 

Onondaga — Charles.  P.  Gruman,  Syracuse. 

Ontario — George  T.  Thompson,  Canandaigua. 

Orange — W.  L.  Myerly,  Middletown. 

Orleans — Harold  Crowther,  Albion. 

Oswego — J.  B.  McMurrich,  Oswego. 

Otsego — C.  D.  Townsend,  Oneonta. 

Putnam — 

Queens — Bernard  Suydarn,  Elmhurst. 

Richmond — W.  E.  Gannon,  West  New  Brighton. 

Rockland — Laurence  Beckerle,  Spring  Valley. 

Rensselaer — W.  C.  Baxter,  Troy. 

St.  Lawrence — G.  W.  Ball,  Massena. 

Suffolk — W.  R.  Pettit,  Huntington  Station. 

Saratoga — E.  B.  Ashton,  Saratoga. 

Schenectady — E.  J.  Wessells,  Jr.,  Schenectady. 

Schoharie — 

Schuyler — Darwin  D.  Kent,  Watkins. 

Seneca — 


Steuben — W.  D.  Garrison,  Bath. 

Sullivan — J.  R.  Gerow,  Jr.,  Liberty. 

Tioga — Ray  M.  Colby,  Owego.  4 

Tompkins — F.  C.  Cornell,  Ithaca.  -  . 

Ulster — F.  R.  Powley,  Kingston. 

Washington — E.  B.  Ashton,  Saratoga. 

Wayne — Geo.  A.  Weeks,  Newark. 

Westchester — James  A.  Mahlstadt,  New  Rochelle. 

Warren — E.  B.  Ashton,  Saratoga. 

Wyoming — E.  J.  Conroy,  Java  Center. 

Yates — John  A.  Fiero,  Penn  Yan. 

Utica  City — M.  T.  Bannigan,  Utica. 

Report  of  President  Staats. 

In  his  annual  report  presented  the  first  day  of 
the  convention,  President  Staats  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Howard  G.  Dewey,  who  was  president  of  the 
association  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  January,  and 
to  the  late  A.  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  former 
director  for  Erie  County,  who  died  in  July.  Con¬ 
tinuing,  Mr.  Staats  said: 

“Conditions  in  this  country  of  ours  seem  to  be  in 
a  chaotic  state.  There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  un¬ 
certainty  prevalent;  labor  is  dissatisfied;  there  are 
strikes  here  and  there  and  more  serious  ones  threat¬ 
ened;  the  high  cost  of  living  seems  to  be  almost 
daily  going  higher.  Our  newspapers  daily  talk 
about  profiteering  in  a  general  way,  but  make  no 
specific  accusations  against  any  particular  line  of 
business.  I  presume,  in  the  minds  of  many,  all 
business  men  will  be  considered  profiteers  until  they 
prove  otherwise,  and  even  then  the  suspicious 
minded  will  say  that  the  proof  was  not  adequate. 

“From  my  observation  and  knowledge  of  retail 
conditions  throughout  this  State,  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  skirts  are  clean  of  the  charge  of  being  profiteers, 
and  that  a  fair  investigation  of  our  costs,  gross  mar¬ 
gins  and  net  profits  will  give  us  a  clean  bill  of  health 
and  show  the  general  public  that  we  have  been  con¬ 
siderate  of  the  rights  of  consumers.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  always  be  in  position  to  lay  our  cards  on  the 
table  when  called  upon  by  proper  authority,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  must  keep  proper  records  and  know 
our  costs. 

“Your  officers  for  several  years  have  talked  in  all 
corners  of  the  State  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  cost  accounting.  I  am  sure  those  dealers  who 
heeded  the  advice  given  have  no  reasons  for  regret, 
but  I  fear  that  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  many  have  fallen  back  in  the  old  rut. 
I  say  to  you  now  that  the  need  of  proper  accounting 
methods  is  greater  today  than  it  ever  was  before. 

“You  probably  know  that  by  an  amendment  by 
Congress  to  the  so-called  Agricultural  Bill,  severe 
penalties  can  be  imposed  on  those  found  guilty  of 
charging  more  than  a  fair  price  for  fuel  among  other 
commodities.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  as  re¬ 
tail  coal  dealers,  agricultural  products  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  amendment.  It  is  also 
strange  that  all  price-fixing  laws  provide  penalties 
for  exceeding  a  fixed  maximum  but  permit  selling 
under  that  price.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
if  price  fixing  is  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  a  commodity  as  necessary  as  coal,  the  pen¬ 
alty  should  be  as  great  for  cutting  as  for  exceeding 
the  reasonable  proper  price  fixed. 

“You  also  know  that  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  of  which  Senator  Frelinghuysen  of 
New  Jersey  is  chairman,  is  investigating  the  subject 
of  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  consumer’s  bin.  In 
order  that  the  authorities  may  know  what  is  a  fair 
price  they  must  have  access  to  books  and  records 
of  retailers,  and  if  those  records  do  not  show  all 
the  costs  of  doing  business  the  fair  price  named  will 
prove  very  unfair  to  the  dealer  and  eventually 
eliminate  him  from  business. 

“I  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  province  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  to  employ  a  competent  accountant  who  would 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  instructing 
dealers  in  the  science  of  cost  accounting.  Such 
action  would  increase  our  budget  for  the  coming 
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\ear  by  $5,000  to  $10,000,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the 
expenditure  would  be  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
gain  the  dealers  could  show  instead  of  the  loss 
many  are  perhaps  unwittingly  making  now.” 

Secretary  Woodside’s  Report. 

G.  \\  .  F,  Woodside,  the  executive  secretary,  re¬ 
ported  a  present  membership  of  1,285,  as  compared 
with  1,091  a  year  ago. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  appears  to  be  a  healthy 
growth,”  continued  Mr.  Woodstock,  “and  today  the 
New  \ork  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  is  the 
largest  organization  of  retail  coal  men  in  any  single 
State  in  the  United  States.  However,  with  about 
2,900  dealers  registered  by  the  Fuel  Administrator 
in  this  State,  it  is  a  much  smaller  number  than  we 
should  have  enrolled  as  members  in  this  great  Em¬ 
pire  State  in  order  to  secure  the  results  that  should 
be  yours. 

“With  a  membership  of  the  majority  of  the  retail 
coal  merchants  doing  business  in  New  York  State, 
thcie  is  nothing  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
justice  which  you  could  not  secure  along  legislative 
lines  and  from  operators  and  wholesalers.  If  our 
present  membership  could  only  be  brought  to  realize 
that  they,  as  well  as  their  officers,  have  a  duty  to 
perform  and  would  each  endeavor  to  see  how  much 
they,  as  individuals,  could  PUT  INTO  as  well  as 
TAKE  OUT  of  their  organization  by  doing  a  little 
personal  work  of  their  own.  The  ranks  would  be 
materially  increased  and  corresponding  strength  de¬ 
veloped. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  make 
some  recommendations  among  them  would  be: 

A  continuation  of  the  county  organization  work 
until  every  county  has  a  live,  working  organization 
affiliated  with  the  State  Association. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  the  group  meet¬ 
ings  held  last  year  to  probably  ten  instead  of  four. 

I  his  would  enable  the  territory  to  be  so  divided  and 
covered  by  each  so  that  the  distance  to  be  traveled 
by  dealers  would  be  less  with  a  resultant  saving  of 
time  and  making  it  easier  of  attendance  of  a  larce 
number. 

“The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  up  and 
study  the  feasibility  of  the  preparation  of  a  bill  to 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
1  ork  providing  for  the  licensing  of  the  retail  coal 
merchant.  This,  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  retail  dealer  who  serves  them. 

“The  more  general  personal  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  members  to  increase  the  membership,  with 
‘2,500  members  by  the  convention  of  1920’  in  mind 
as  a  slogan.  This  result  can  be  secured  if  you  want 
it  bad  enough  and  help  just  a  little. 

“Last,  but  not  least,  a  more  adequate  financial  sup¬ 
port  so  that  the  work  done  in  your  interest  will  not 
be  hampered  as  it  has  been  many  times  by  lack 
of  funds,  and  so  that  proper  equipment  with  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  may  be  had  for  carrying  it  forward 
expeditiously  and  in  the  way  it  should  be  done.” 


COAL  STATISTICS  SOUGHT. 


^•ew  1  ork  Association  Collecting  Data  for 
Use  at  Senate  Investigation. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  SHIPMENTS. 

Increased  Tonnage  Being  Sent  Up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  Montreal 

Montreal,  Sept.  18. — The  recent  release  of  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.  steamer  Wabana  for  the  coal¬ 
carrying  trade  in  the  St.  Lawrence  is  beginning  to 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  local  coal  situation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  company  has  already  brought 
more  coal  here  this  season  -than  during  the  whole 
of  last  year’s  shipping  season. 

The  volume  is,  however,  far  below  pre-war  years 
when  two  million  tons  were  carried  from  Louisburg 
to  Montreal  annually.  This  season  the  volume  of 
coal  will  be  only  25  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

There  are  still  two  11,000-ton  carriers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  under  British  government  charter.  They  are 
the  Rose  Castle  and  Daghild. 

1  he  present  fleet  of  steamers  under  charter  to  the 
Dominion  Coal  Co.  numbers  three,  the  Kamouraska 
Wabana  and  Lord  Strathcona.  With  these  vessels 
aim  the  regular  freighters  of  the  company  it  is  said 
that  coal  shipments  into  Montreal  between  now  and 
November  15  will  be  several  times  the  total  volume 
of  last  year. 


Data  regarding  the  coal  situation  in  this  locality 
is  being  collected  by  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  for  presentation  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  investigating  committee.  Blanks  are  being  sent 
out  asking  shippers  to  estimate  the  size  of  dealers’ 
and  consumers’  stocks,  and  also  to  estimate  the  addi¬ 
tional  tonnage  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  that 
will  be  required  during  the  coming  season  in  the 
territory  which  they  cover. 

The  reasons  prompting  the  association  to  gather 
this  information  is  explained  by  President  Mar¬ 
shall  in  the  following  letter : 

The  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  of  which  Senator  Frelinghuy- 
sen  is  chairman,  is  now  investigating  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion. 

V  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  expressed  dis¬ 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  to  recom¬ 
mend  legislation  for  regulation  of  the  coal  industry 
IT  IS  UP  TO  THE  COAL  MEN  OF  THE  COUN¬ 
TRY  TO  FURNISH  THE  COMMITTEE  WITH 
FACTS  WHICH  WE  BELIEVE  WILL  CON¬ 
FIRM  THEIR  JUDGMENT. 

From  expressions  of  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  particularly  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
HOUSEHOLDERS  during  the  coming  year.  The 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  North  Atlantic  States 
hai  e  not  been  so  fully  covered  as  we  feel  they  should 
have  been,  in  view  of  which  we  have  asked  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  committee  such  addi¬ 
tional  facts  as  seem  to  us  to  be  pertinent  and  neces- 
sary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  subject. 

It  js  our  desire  to  place  before  the  committee 
information  as  to  the  present  situation  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  to  April  1  in  order  to  show  there  is  no 
danger  of  an  undue  demand,  and  in  consequence  a 
runaway  market,  and  the  possibility  of  householders 
suffering  and  commercial  industries  being  closed 
down.  Bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  making  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  coal  required  for  DOMESTIC 
(household)  use  and  INDUSTRIAL  use,  even 
though  little  or  no  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  your 
territory  for  domestic  purposes. 

“The  statements  offered  to  date  based  on  data 
from  the  Geological  Survey  in  respect  to  produc¬ 
tion  for  1919,  as  compared  with  previous  years’  re¬ 
quirements,  show  a  possibility  of  a  shortage  of 
bituminous  for  the  coming  winter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Railroad  Administration  has  investigated 
the  situation  and,  for  instance,  understands  New 
England  to  be  better  supplied  with  bituminous  than 
for  the  past  five  years.  Please  note  under  ‘Re¬ 
marks’  your  opinion  a^  to  this  feature. 

To  furnish  this  information  with  respect  to  the 
territory  above  referred  to  you  are  urged  to  prompt¬ 
ly  fill  out  the  attached  blanks. 

“You  will  observe  that  information  is  also  re¬ 
quested  concerning  the  industrial  users  of  coal,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  furnish 
the  facts  with  respect  thereto. 

“In  asking  for  this  information  it  is  not  the 
thought  to  have  you  give  it  in  tons  but  rather  by 
comparison  with  other  normal  years,  stated  in 
weeks’  or  months’  supply. 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  this  matter 
jour  prompt  consideration  and  let  us  have  a  reply 
at  your  earliest  convenience?” 


Retailers  Go  on  Record  as  Opposed  to 
Nationalization  of  Railroads. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  following  letter  to  Chairman  Esch  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce :  0 

“This  is  with  reference  to  the  proposal  for  con¬ 
tinued  government  operation  and  ownership  of  the 
railroads.  I  wish  to  advise  your  committee  of  the 
attitude  of  the  retail  coal  merchants  of  the  country, 
which  this  association  represents. 

The  executive  committee  of  our  association 
3  ,iT^eC  °n  January  28  the  following  resolution : 

I  hat  we  as  an  association  are  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  government  ownership  or  operation  of  the 
railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph.’ 

'We  are  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  plan  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  or  any  other  proposal  for 
government  operation  or  ownership,  involves  the 
destruction  of  individual  initiative,  the  removal  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  the  consequent  encour¬ 
agement  of  inefficiency.  There  is  no  form  of  activity 
demanding  a  higher  degree  of  initiative,  enterprise 
and  responsibiltiy  than  the  railroad 
“As  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  we  participated  in  the  referendum 
recently  conducted  before  the  present  situation  had 
developed,  and  before  it  was  known  that  the  radical 
plans  now  brought  forward  by  labor  interests  would 
orce  the  matter  to  immediate  consideration. 

We  wish  you  to  know  that  the  recommendation 
ot  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
as  presented  in  a  preliminary  way  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Post  before  your  committee  on  August  18,  has 
the  approval  and  support  of  this  association  repre¬ 
senting  35,000  dealers.’’ 


John  M.  Wolfe  to  Become  Manager  of 
Producers’  Fuel  Agency. 

Fairmont  W  Va.,  Sept.  18.-One  of  the  popular 
mine  officials  of  the  Fairmont  region  will  be  lost 
to  this  place  after  October  1,  when  John  M.  Wolfe, 
who  was  general  superintendent  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
for  four  years,  will  remove  to  Philadelphia  to  be- 
corne  manager  of  the  Producers’  Fuel  Agency.  Mr 
Wolfe  has  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 
of  bairmont,  this  being  especially  true  in  reference 
o  the  war  work.  Prior  to  coming  to  Fairmont  Mr 
Wolfe  was  purchasing  agent  of  the  Jamison  concern, 
with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Producers’  Fuel  Agency  will  represent  the 
following. operations:  Marion  Gas  Coal  Co  Binga- 
mon,  W.  Va.;  Wyatt-Bingamon  Coal  Co.,  Binga- 
mon,  W.  Va.;  New  Alexandra  Coke  Co.,  Greens- 
'urg  Pa  ;  Amend  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Irwin 
Gas  Coal  Co.,  Irwm,  Pa.;  Avella  Coal  Co.,  (Pitts¬ 
burgh  panhandle  coal),  Washington  County  Pa  • 
Edwards  Coal  Co.,  and  Salem  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Turtle 

2mm"  y2-e  Igency  wi"  repr“enl » 


Burton,  Beidler,  &  Phillips  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
have  recently  appointed  Mr.  L.  A.  Wyman  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  as  Sales  Manager  This  com¬ 
pany  is  going  back  in  the  wholesale  coal  trade  and 
expect  to  be  more  active  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  their  idea  being  to  bring  their  business  up  to 
the  same  standing  that  they  had  some  years  ago 
i  hey  will  welcome  any  inquiries  from  producers  who 
have  not  as  yet  made  arrangements  for  their  out¬ 
put.  _  The  officers  of  this  company  are:  J.  P.  Burton 
president;  R.  N.  Smith,  treasurer;  L.  A.  Wyman! 
sales  manager. 


Ancient  Strata  Exposed  in  North. 

The  generally  accepted  idea  is  that  the  Thousand 
Islands  were  created  by  the  submergence  of  a  stream 
much  greater  than  fs  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  of 
oday.  Hence  the  inequalities  of  the  river  bed  came 
to  the  surface  in  more  than  a  thousand  instances 
and  caused  the  great  aggregation  of  islands  and  islets 
to  be  seen  today. 

The  region  is  one  of  interest  to  the  geologist,  the 
surface  rock  being  really  one  of  the  fotfndation 
stones  of  America,  the  Laurentian,  named  after  the 

'TVr  °f  the  W,°rd  Lawrence-  11  ^  extremely 
Hard,  but  m  many  places,  even  far  back  from  the 

water,  exposed  surfaces  show  the  grinding  effect  of 
water,  sand  and  ice  in  prehistoric  days,  when  a  tre 
mendous  stream  must  have  found  its  way  to  the 
ocean  from  the  interior  of  the  continent1. 
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Coal  Men  Find  Defender  in  Congress. 

Representative  Goodykoontz  of  West  Virginia,  in  Replying  to  Huddleston  Attack,  Says  That  for  Patriotism  and 
Common  Honesty,  the  Operators  as  a  Class  Stand  Second  to  No  Other  Class  of  Business  Men. 


The  coal  industry  has  found  an  able. champion  in 
Representative  Goodykoontz  of  West  Virginia,  who, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  lower  branch  of  Con¬ 
gress,  delivered  a  scathing  reply  to  the  attack  made 
upon  the  coal  men  by  Representative  Huddleston 
of  Alabama.  Below  are  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Goodykoontz’s  speech : 

In  an  address  made  in  this  Chamber  on  August 
13  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
animadverting  upon  the  prospect  of  a  coal  shortage 
this  winter,  and,  incidentally,  high  prices  for  coal, 
he  stated,  “There  is  neither  a  car  shortage  nor  is 
there  a  labor  shortage,  but  there  is  a  shortage  in 
common  humanity  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  operators  of  this  country.” 

1  challenge  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  as 
being  unfounded  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

There  is  no  industry  that  is  subject  to  more  trials 
and  misfortunes,  disappointments,  and  vicissitudes 
than  that  of  the  coal-mining  industry.  There  is  no 
business  that  requires  higher  technical  skill  and 
greater  business  ability  than  that  of  producing  coal. 
There  is  no  business  enterprise  that  is  as  harrowing 
and  exasperating  as  that  of  conducting  a  coal-mining 
operation.  The  establishing  of  an  efficient  coal-min¬ 
ing  plant  calls  for  a  very  considerable  investment. 

Big  Financial  Risks. 

There  is  a  very  large  financial  risk  coupled  with 
the  development  of  a  coal  mine,  and  the  man  who 
enters  upon  it  engages  in  a  business  venture  that 
may  cause  the  entire  loss  of  his  investment.  A  coal¬ 
mining  plant  is  either  an  asset  or  a  liability.  The 
United  States  have  half  of  the  coal  supply  of  the 
world.  Coal  mining  is  West  Virginia’s  greatest  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
production  of  coal. 

Coal  is  shipped  from  eight  of  the  nine  counties 
in  the  congressional  district  which  I  represent.  In 
this  great  coal  region  there  are  over  400  mines.  The 
district  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pocahon¬ 
tas  coal  field,  producing  the  very  highest  grade  of 
smokeless  and  coking  coal,  used  by  the  Navy,  and 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  district  also 
covers  the  Logan  and  Williamson  fields,  whose  high 
volatile  and  steaming  and  domestic  coals  are  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  country. 

For  25  years  I  have  had  opportunity  to  hear  dis¬ 
cussed  and  to  observe  at  first  hand  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  all  its  phases.  It  has  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  misinformation 
on  the  subject  of  coal  and  coal  mining.  There  are 
thousands  who  believe,  and  thousands  who  profess 
to  believe,  that  to  own  a  coal  mine  is  the  very  end 
of  all  earthly  ambition. 

More  Money  Lost  Than  Made. 

That  some  great  fortunes  have  been  made  out  of 
coal,  just  as  out  of  oil,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
it  is  probably  true  that  in  the  coal  business,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  oil  business,  more  money  has  been 
lost  than  was  ever  made.  It  is  therefore  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correcting  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  wrong 
impression  concerning  this  business  that  I  crave  your 
kind  indulgence  for  a  little  while. 

I  have  referred  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  are  almost  too  numerous  to  catalogue. 
But.  to  begin  with,  a  coal-mining  plant  must  be  a 
going  concern.  It  can  not  stand  still.  The  over¬ 
head  is  going  on  whether  coal  is  mined  or  not.  If 
it  be  a  lessee,  the  rent  is  accruing,  and  the  land¬ 
lord’s  hand  is  ever  out  to  receive.  It  is  either  a 
strike  or  a  car  shortage,  want  of  orders,  a  break¬ 
down.  or  low  prices. 

Let  a  foreign  miner  die,  and  all  of  that  nationality 
at  the  camp  must  lay  off  until  their  fellow  country¬ 
man  is  laid  under  the  sod,  and,  again,  the  foreigner 
not  only  celebrates  our  own  holidays,  State  and 
National,  but  his  own  holidays  as  well.  If  the  rail¬ 


road  company  shall  be  late  in  placing  empty  cars 
on  the  siding  there  is  no  run  for  that  day.  If  an 
explosion  takes  place,  the  mine  is  wrecked. 

If  the  railroad  men  strike,  the  mine,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  is  shut  down.  If  the  railroads  declare  an 
embargo  on  a  given  point,  and  the  operators’  coal  is 
destined  for  that  point,  the  mines  are  shut  down.  If 
an  epidemic  of  disease  enters  the  camp,  all  employes 
will  be  afflicted.  When  pay  day  comes — and  it  comes 
twice  a  month  in  West  Virginia — quite  a  few  of  the 
men,  following  a  time-honored  custom,  lay  off  for 
a  day  or  so.  The  average  coal  mine,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  most  heroic  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the 
operator,  works  not  to  exceed  20  days  in  the  month. 

If  the  mine  is  shut  down  for  an  indefinite  time  a 
force  of  men  must  keep  the  pumps  going  and  clean 
up  the  slate  falls.  In  the  summer  time  orders  are 
scarce.  When  winter  comes  there  may  be  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  coal,  but  generally  the  railways  can  not 
furnish  the  empty  cars  on  account  of  congested  ter¬ 
minals  and  for  other  reasons  caused  by  operating 
difficulties  due  to  conditions  of  winter. 

Coal  Association’s  Public  Spirited  Act. 

With  the  approach  of  next  winter  there  will  be  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal.  There  is 
already  a  great  shortage  throughout  Europe.  To 
save  foreigners  from  freezing  America  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  divide  her  coal  supply  with  them.  It  was 
in  order  to  give  employment  to  men  at  the  mines 
during  the  summer  time,  to  keep  our  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  going  next  winter,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  world  from  freezing  that  the  National 
Coal  Association  approproated  $50,000  for  newspaper 
advertising  warning  the  people  to  buy  early  and 
thereby  fill  their  coal  bins  while  time  and.  oppor¬ 
tunity  lasted. 

The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  coal  operators  of 
the  country  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  national  and 
international  shortage  of  coal  next  winter,  and  the 
distress  that  would  be  occasioned  by  such  shortage, 
has  been  met  by  the  charge  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  the  activities  referred  to  were, 
in  effect,  due  alone  to  ignoble  designs  and  sordid 
purposes. 

One  who  invests  his  capital  in  farm  lands  located 
— say,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  elsewhere — in 
our  country,  and  who,  by  cultivation,  sees  his  land 
increase  in  value  from  year  to  year;  one  who  buys 
property  located  in  most  any  growing  town  or  city, 
or  in  the  suburbs  thereof,  will  realize  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  that  investment ;  but  one  who 
invests  in  coal  lands  undergoing  development  has 
an  experience  just  to  the  contrary. 

The  operator  may  buy  a  tract  of  coal  land  con¬ 
taining,  we  will  say,  3,000  acres,  at  a  price  of  $100 
per  acre,  and  totalling  $300,000.  He  will  then  install 
a  plant  thereon  to  cost  $700,000,  making  a  total  in¬ 
vestment  of  $1,000,000.  Let  us  assume  that  it  would 
take  the  operator  40  years  to  remove  the  coal  from 
this  land.  It  will  thereupon  be  perceived  that  the 
operator  must  before  he  takes  any  profit  recover 
from  the  sale  of  his  coal  his  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
plus  interest  and  taxes.  The  interest  alone  on 
$1,000,000  is  $60,000,  the  average  of  the  entire  term 
being  $30,000  annually. 

When  the  last  ton  of  coal  shall  have  been  mined 
the  mine  will  be  worthless — the  plant  the  same. 
The  plant  will  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  dismantling. 
The  cost  of  mining  the  coal  has  nearly  trebled, 
due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  electrical  machin¬ 
ery,  mine  cars,  steel  rails,  copper  wire,  powder,  and 
other  supplies. 

Some  Government  Blunders  in  Regulation. 

There  never  will  be  a  return  to  the  old  prices. 
The  mines  are  loaded  down  with  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  purchased  during  the  war  and  at  war  prices, 
and  the  cost  of  which,  due  to  the  Government  prices 


as  fixed  by  Dr.  Garfield,  the  operator  has  never  been 
able  to  write  off. 

At  a  time  when  we  were  selling  coal  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices  to  France  and  Italy  at  $2.25  per  ton, 
Great  Britain  was  charging  these  countries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  per  ton  to  carry  that  coal  across 
the  sea. 

Again,  we  had  a  chance  to  build  up  a  trade  in 
South  America,'  but  the  State  Department  required 
our  operators  to  consign  their  coal  to  British 
agents.  Before  these  British  agents  would  allow  the 
consumer  of  South  America  to  have  the  coal  which 
they  so  badly  needed  they  required  the  consumer 
to  sign  a  five-year  contract  whereby  the  consumer 
agreed  to  buy  all  their  coal  within  that  period  from 
the  British  agent. 

These  contracts  are  still  in  force  and  are  con¬ 
trolled  solely  by  the  British  agent,  and  British  coals 
are  used  so  far  as  they  are  procurable  for  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  those  contracts. 

Due  to  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
coal  operators,  I  am  competent  to  speak  of  them,  and 
it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  to  you  and  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  for  patriotism  and  common  honesty 
the  coal  operators  as  a  group  stand  second  to  no 
other  class  of  business  man  in  this  country. 


BITUMINOUS  MINING  COSTS. 

Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Figures  Covering 
Pennsylvania  Fields. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  in  these  col¬ 
umns  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  covering  bituminous  mining  costs,  prices  and 
profits  in  Pennsylvania  during  1918.  Further  details 
are  given  below,  the  “Southwest  Field”  being  under¬ 
stood  to  include  the  Pittsburgh  district  as  well  as 
outlying  sections  in  the  western  and  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  but  not  including  the  fields  north 
and  northeast  of  Pittsburgh : 


Southwest 

Field. 

Average 

Average 

Period 

Cost  of 

Sales 

Average 

1918. 

Production. 

Realization. 

Margin. 

January-March 

...$1.95 

$2.72 

$0.77 

April- June  .... 

.  1.83 

2.49 

.66 

July-Sept . 

....  1.87 

2.43 

.56 

Oct.-Dec . 

....  2.06 

2.40 

.34 

Average  for  year  1.92 

2.50 

.58 

Production  for  year,  87,953,186  net  tons. 


Central  Pennsylvania. 


Average  Average 

Period  Cost  of  Sales  Average 

1918.  Production.  Realization.  Margin. 

January-March  _ $2.11  $3.04  $0.93 

April- June  .  2.12  3.11  .99 

July-Sept .  2.19  3.02  .83 

Oct.-Dec .  2.43  3.03  .60 


Average  for  year  2.21  3.05  .84 

Production  for  year,  63,962,057  tons. 

The  average  cost  of  production  as  reported  above 
includes  only  labor,  supplies  and  general  expenses, 
but  does  not  include  other  items  such  as  selling  ex¬ 
penses,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  so  that  the  average 
margin  does  not  represent  net  profit  by  any  means. 
The  figures  are  for  net  tons. 

The  report  is  based  on  reports  from  624  producers, 
who  mined  about  152,000,000  tons  of  the  178,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous,  coal  produced  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1918. 


Coal  miners  in  the  Bernburg  district  of  Germany 
have  agreed  to  work  on  Sundays  in  order  to  get 
out  an  increased  tonnage,  while  the  railroad  men 
in  Wurttemberg  have  voted  to  work  ten  hours 
overtime  a  week  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
coal. 
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MONTREAL  NOTES. 

Farquhar  Robertson,  206  St.  James  street,  has  just 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

French  signs  everywhere,  and  it  seems  odd  to 
have  a  Chinese  laundry  announce  itself  as  “premiere 
classe.” 

Andrew  Baile,  one  of  the  large  and  old  estab¬ 
lished  dealers,  is  now  celebrating  his  fiftieth  year  in 
business. 

New  York  papers  of  a  recent  date  are  scarce 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  paper  at  Watertown 
seems  to  be  the  best  reliance  in  the  northern  New 
York  towns. 

F.  H.  Phelan,  formerly  of  56  Prince  street,  is 
now  located  in  larger  and  better  quarters  at  147 
Colborne  street,  where  he  has  a  newly  fitted  up 
yard  and  office. 

Dufort  &  Beaudoin,  1402  City  Hall  avenue,  have 
a  particularly  attractive  retail  office  and  yard  on  one 
of  the  prominent  up-town  quarters  in  the  centre  of 
a  district  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 

Ice  cream  soda  has  not  yet  fastened  its  clutches 
upon  Montreal,  but  wines  and  beers  can  be  had 
without  hindrance  at  twice  the  ordinary  price. 
Liquor  can  be  had  by  the  quart,  but  not  by  the 
glass. 

Seven  completely  filled  sleeping  cars  on  the 
D.  &  H.  train  to  New  York,  in  addition  to  other 
service  via  the  Rutland  road,  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  passenger  traffic  between  the  metropolis  of 
Canada  and  the  metropolis  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Although  American  money  formerly  circulated 
on  an  even  basis  throughout  Canada,  it  is  now  so 
much  appreciated  that  it  disappears  like  water  on 
dry  soil.  It  finds  its  way  to  the  banks  very 
promptly,  commanding  a  premium  of  something  like 
5  per  cent,  on  transactions  of  any  consequence. 

There  are  about  16  large  banks  in  Canada,  and 
practically  all  of  them  have  their  main  office  or 
their  principal  branch  within  the  space  of  about  two 
or  three  blocks  on  St.  James  street.  This  gives  to 
the  neighborhood  an  air  of  financial  activities  that 
is  scarcely  to  be  seen  elsewhere  on  this  continent. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  the  success  of 
J.  K.  L.  Ross,  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  on  the 
American  turf.  On  Saturday  last,  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  he  achieved  the  unique  distinction  of 
winning  with  his  horses  first,  second  and  third  places 
in  one  of  the  races.  This  is  accounted  a  very  rare 
occurrence  on  the  track. 

Practically  nothing  is  being  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  the  Anglicization  of  Montreal.  The  French 
element  appears  to  be,  if  anything,  stronger  than 
ever,  and  the  French  language  as  the  spoken  and 
written  word  is  very  much  in  evidence.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least-  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  French,  and  although  some  of  them  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  great  majority  adhere  to  their  ancestral 
tongue. 

During  the  war,  with  the  diversion  of  many  col¬ 
liers  to  the  transport  service,  the  receipts  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  fell  off  greatly,  and  there  was  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  United 
States.  A  good  number  of  the  colliers  have  now 
been  released,  but  there  is  a  question  as  'to  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  will  re-enter  the  coal  trade 
as  ocean  freights  on  other  merchandise  are  now  so 
attractive. 

With  the  growth  of  manufacturing  establishments 
for  miles  up  and  down  the  river  from  the  old-time 
steamboat  landing,  the  rising  smoke  has  curtailed 
the  extent  of  the  famous  view  from  the  mountain. 
Montreal  has  become  a  great  industrial  center,  and 
as  it  has  so  grown  one  sees  less  of  the  birchbark 
canoes  and  other  trinkets  that  were  offered  to  tour¬ 
ists  in  so  many  places  about  25  or  30  years  ago. 
Manifestly  there  is  less  attention  given  tourist  trade 
than  there  was  in  the  early  days. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  there  is  too  great  a 
mileage  of  railroads  in  Canada,  now  that  bond  in¬ 
terest  and  maintenance  expense  are  piling  up.  It 
is  realized  that  too  great  haste  was  made  in  the 
extension  of  facilities  some  ten  or  twelve 


ago.  In  the  city  of  Montreal  railroad  expenditures 
have  been  very  large.  One  of  the  most  recent  en¬ 
terprises  was  the  bringing  in  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  by  means  of  very  expensive  tunnel  con¬ 
struction.  This  is  a  single  track  line,  and  while 
the  system  is  of  great  extent,  the  travel  thereon 
is  by  no  means  heavy. 

A  great  deal  of  the  retail  coal  business  in  Mont¬ 
real  is  done  direct  from  cars.  Many  of  the  dealers 
carry  only  an  emergency  stock  in  their  yards  and 
make  the  ordinary  day-to-day  deliveries  from  the 
cars  as  they  arrive.  For  this  reason  coal  yards 
and  offices  of  the  smaller  sort  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  city.  Montreal  appears  to  be 
one  place  where  the  motor  truck  cannot  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  bid  for  the  coal  business,  for  on  account  of 
the  long  and  severe  season  winter  weather  ordi¬ 
narily  experienced  the  streets  are  apt  to  be  im¬ 
passable  for  wheeled  vehicles  at  the  time  of  the 
most  urgent  demand  for  retail  deliveries. 


Destination  of  Coal  Exports. 

U.  S.  exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  districts  and  by 
countries,  also  bunker  coal  from  specified  districts 
in  July,  1919: 


Countries. 

Denmark  . 

France  . 

Gibraltar  . 

Italy  . 

Netherlands  . 

Norway  . . . . 

Sweden  . 

Switzerland  . 

Bermuda  . 

British  Honduras 


Traveling  Without  Smoke. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Owen  Wister  makes  some  comparisons  between 
American  and  European  railroads.  He  finds  points 
of  superiority  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  among 
other  things  mentions  the  fact  that  smoke  and  cin¬ 
ders,  which  are  such  an  annoyance  on  most  of  our 
own  roads,  are  not  encountered  in  England. 

“From  London  to  Liverpool  not  a  whiff  of  smoke, 
nor  a  cinder  came  through  the  open  window  on 
that  North  Western  train,”  he  writes.  “Seldom 
anything  but  a  clean  white  vapor  escaped  from  Eng¬ 
lish  smokestacks.  Why?  The  English  have  the 
advantage  of  a  very  good  coal  of  uniform  quality. 
With  us  coal  is  not  uniform.  This  is  one  of  our 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  education  of  the  men.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  any  one  particular  coal 
in  the  hands  of  any  particular  set  of  men,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  become  accustomed  to  firing  a  par¬ 
ticular  coal.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  to  improve 
our  practice  very  materially  by  the  education  of  the 
men.  It  would  appear  that  the  English  stoker  has 
more  skill  than  the  American.  The  introduction  of 
the  larger  fire  box,  the  brick  arch,  the  superheater 
and  the  combustion  chamber  will  ameliorate  smoke 
and  cinders,  but  not  entirely  eradicate  them.” 


Guatemala  . 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.. 

Barbados  . 

Jamaica  . 

Cuba  . 

Dutch  West  Indies  .... 
French  West  Indies.... 
Dominican  Republic. . . . 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Colombia  . 

Ecuador  . 

Falkland  Islands  . 

British  Guiana . 

Peru  . 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela  . 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

Russia  in  Asia . 

New  Zealand  . 

French  Africa  . 

Italian  Africa  . 


Anthra- 

Bitu- 

cite. 

minous. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

7,695 

29  748 

5,953 

167,559 

77,812 

32,8 87 

23,494 

96,866 

2,762 

50 

484,240 

1,338,108 

108 

569 

178 

205 

5,824 

20 

35 

11,833 

4,695 

2,659 

75,085 

3,027 

1,300 

820 

28,712 

294 

54,595 

200 

8,029  , 

2,948 

Coke. 

Tons. 


138 


28,941 

8 

6 

78 

6,741 


20 


221 


2,080 

1,807 

2,629 

7,775 

240 

6,193 

3 

13,933 

6,723 

5,166 


25 

156 


1,369 


GERMANY  BUYS  OUR  COAL. 


According  to  Report  from  Berlin  Large 
Contract  Has  Been  Placed. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Berlin  says  it  is  reported 
there  that  Hugo  Stinnes,  who  before  the  war  was 
one  of  the  leading  coal  producers  in  Germany,  has 
“concluded  arrangements  for  a  vast  supply  of  the 
best  American  coal.” 

This  coal,  it  is  stated,  will  be  brought  to  Germany 
for  the  use  of  industries  turning  out  manufactured 
wares  for  the  export  trade.  German  financiers  and 
business  men  are  said  to  be  laying  plans  for  re¬ 
establishing  themselves  in  various  foreign  markets, 
and  this  program  necessitates  the  importation  of  coal 
owing  to  the. disorganized  state  of  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  in  that  country.  According  to  the  report  in 
question,  the  American  coal  contracted  for  by  Hugo 
Stinnes  will  cost  about  470  marks  per  ton  delivered 
at  a  German  port. 

No  confirmation  of  this  reputed  sale  of  American 
coal  for  exportation  to  Germany  could  be  obtained 
this  week  in  New  York  coal  offices,  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  discrediting  the  report  as  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  secrecy  maintained  in  regard 
to  large  orders  from  abroad. 

The  English  correspondent  who  sent  out  the  news 
of  the.  Stinnes  purchase  says  his  observations  since 
returning  to  Germany  after  an  absence  of  several 
months,  lead  him  to  believe  that  German  industries 
are  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  of  the  other  European  countries. 


Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  . 

Vermont  . 

Massachusetts  . 

St.  Lawrence  .... 


New  York 


Maryland  . 

Virginia  . 

South  Carolina  . 

Georgia  . 

Florida  . 

New  Orleans  . 

San  Antonio  . 

El  Paso  . 

Arizona  . 

Southern  California . 

San  Francisco  . 

Oregon  . . . 

Washington  . 

Alaska  . 

Dakota  . 

Duluth  and  Superior.-. 

Michigan  . . 

Ohio  . 


.  487,653  2,027,206 

by  Districts. 

37,703 

219 

3,690 

17 

2,264 

20 

10,314 

217 

161,229 

192,117 

4,488 

91,383 

70,306 

218,657 

168,869 

16,192 

4,983 

2,847 

283 

2,659 

90,032  . 

232,927 

1.269 

340,323 

377 

201 


1 

39 


1,247 

543 

117 

4,087 


9,455 

3,451 

3,331 

915 

493 

2,648 

2,670 

2 

1 

2 

94 

3 

2,083 

3,984 

61,436 

825,213 

2,027,206 


92 

627 

736 

5.378 


54 

194 

49 

5,898 

1,832 

37,703 


years 


The  Klein  Fuel  &  Feed  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Amityville,  N.  Y.,  with  $20,000  capital  stock  bv 
B.  S.  Klein  and  others. 


Total  .  487,653 

Bunker  Coal.— Maryland,  43,535 ;  New  York,  290  - 
013 ;  Philadelphia,  43,821 ;  Virginia,  144,832. 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay  convention  was  the  number  of  family 
parties  arriving  by  automobile.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  good  roads  system  of  New  York  State  that  so 
many  found  it  feasible  to  make  the  journey  by  motor, 
some  coming  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles  by 
their  own  conveyance,  and  the  ladies  present  num¬ 
bered  practically  a  third  of  the  total  number 


W.  A.  Marshall  &  Company,  (inc.) 


Otto  Building 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


1  Broadway 
New  York 


ANOTHER  SUCCESS! 


WOLF  DEN  COAL. 


Plant  completed;  including  a  MARCUS  PICKING 
TABLE,  just  installed  and  working  good. 

Physical  capacity  of  1000  to  1200  tons  daily  and 
already  actually  producing  500  to  700  tons  of 
specially  prepared  Run  of  Mine  Smokeless  coal 
(under  14%  in  Volatile  Matter)  that  will  not 
clinker  in  any  ordinary  use. 

Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  we  actively  handle  the 
higher  grades  of  coal  from  the  Somerset,  South 
Fork,  Nanty-Glo,  Punxsutawney,  Latrobe,  Youg- 
hioglieny  and  Westmoreland  districts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Upper  Potomac  and  Fairmont  dis¬ 
tricts  of  West  Virginia. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

George  F.  Higgins,  coal  dealer  at  Winfield,  Ill., 
was  in  Chicago  recently  placing  orders  for  fuel. 

C.  T.  Lemmon,  of  the  Wickham  &  Burton  Coal 
Co.,  is  back  to  his  desk  after  passing  a  fortnight  in 
northern  Wisconsin. 

L.  H.  Dayhoff,  president  of  the  Republic  C.  & 
C.  Co.,  is  attending  the  state  meeting  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  at  Indianapolis  this  week  and  visiting  the 
company’s  Indianapolis  office. 

Harry  T.  Graefe,  of  the  Green  Bay  Lumber  Co., 
Des  Moines,  la.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  looking 
the  market  over.  He  complains  of  scarcity  of 
anthracite  and  the  choice  grades  of  bituminous. 

Jay  Easterly,  of  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co.,  left  Wednes¬ 
day  for  Indianapolis,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Indiana  Coal  Merchants’  Association.  He 
will  visit  the  Bogle  properties  in  Indiana  before  re¬ 
turning. 

Commissioner  N.  H.  Kendall  of  the  Chicago  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  is  back  from 
Washington  where  he  went  to  present  the  views 
of  the  Chicago  retail  coal  interests  in  the  matter 
of  freight  rates. 

George  H.  Merryweather,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers'  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  returned  from  Cincinnati  and  other 
middle  western  points  where  he  has  been  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  Association. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  appointed  James  Bona- 
han  manager  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  that  company, 
to  succeed  H.  P.  McCue,  who  goes  to  New  York. 
Mr.  Bonahan  has  served  the  company  most  accept¬ 
ably  at  Madison,  Wis.,  for  some  time  past. 

W.  S.  Bogle,  veteran  Chicago  coal  man,  is  a  great 
grandfather,  and  C.  W.  Gilmore  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  is  a  grandfather.  It  is  a  boy  who  came  a  few 
days  ago,  his  parents  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryerson 
D.  Gates,  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Gilmore. 

George  E.  Medin,  western  manager  of  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  coal  trade  activi¬ 
ties  after  spending  fifteen  months  in  the  navy  and 
eight  months  overseas.  George  is  glad  to  don 
“civics”  once  more,  and  his  many  friends  are  pleased 
to  have  him  on  the  job  with  them  again. 

C.  L.  Shaw,  superintendent  of  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  Buffalo,  passed  through  Chicago  last  week 
enroute  home  from  Duluth  and  the  Northwest.  He 
stated  that  an  early  ending  of-  the  strike  (since 
ended),  will  enable  late  shipments  to  be  bunched  at 
Duluth  and  Superior  and  taken  care  of  in  fair 
shape. 

A  local  firm  has  received  word  from  St.  Paul 
that  the  Minnesota  legislature  now  in  session  pro¬ 
poses  to  investigate  coal  prices.  In  the  resolution 
it  is  stated  that  coal  prices  have  advanced  50  to  100 
per  cent  up  there,  with  coke  selling  at  800  per  cent 
advance  over  coal.  Representative  Warner  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  designed  to  fix  a  standard  of  quality 
for  coal. 

Peter  Beck,  the  well-known  retail  coal  man  at 
Harvey,  III.,  spoke  effectively  on  the  evils  of  manu¬ 
facturers  buying  coal  and  distributing  it  at  cost 
among  their  employes,  at  the  “Our  Country  First 
Conference,”  held  at  the  Congress  hotel  last  week. 
Mr.  Beck  urged  the  unsoundness  of  any  proposition 
like  the  one  referred  to  which,  if  put  into  universal 
practice  as  applied  to  products  generally,  would 
result  in  great  harm  to  all  of  the  legitimate  retail 
interests.  His  motto  was  “Live  and  Let  Live.” 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  luncheon  Tuesday  noon  at  the  City 
Club,  presided  over  by  Vice  President  L.  H.  Day¬ 
hoff.  President  D.  C.  Shoemaker  was  absent,  as  his 
presence  was  required  at  reserve  military  headquar¬ 
ters  where  he  ranks  as  captain.  Routine  and  spe¬ 
cial  matters  of  interest  to  the  trade  were  discussed 
by  George  H.  Merryweather  and  others.  A  letter 
from  National  Commissioner  George  H,  Cushing 
was  read,  urging  that  prices  be  curbed  in  order  that 
public  feeling  against  the  coal  trade  may  be  mollified. 
Regular  luncheons  Tuesdays  at  the  same  place  have 
been  scheduled. 


FAVORS  COAL  CONTROL. 


Wilson  Will  Make  His  Plans  Known  Shortly, 
Says  Ex-Senator  Lewis. 

Ex-Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  last 
Wednesday,  made  the  unqualified  prediction  that  a 
statement  would  come  soon  from  President  Wilson 
announcing  plans  for  the  socialization  of  the  coal, 
oil,  and  transportation  industries. 

The  President’s  scheme,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  will 
provide  for  public  control  of  these  properties  in 
the  interest  of  the  people.  Senator  Lewis,  as  the 
tormer  Democratic  whip  of  Congress,  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  President. 

“President  Wilson,”  he  said,  “is  not  only  bent  on 
the  relief  of  the  world  horrors  of  war,  but  he 
will  soon  announce  the  doctrine  of  socializing  the 
coal,  oil,  and  national  road  and  water  highways, 
that  these  may  be  taken  control  of  by  the  whole 
people  for  themselves  as  the  people’s  property. 

“Any  part  of  it  held  by  private  owners  must  be 
paid  for  and  distributed  under  a  system  of  local 
supervision.  When  controlled  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  it  must  be  put  at  the  people’s  use  at  fair 
compensation.  This  is  the  true  beginning  of  a  just 
cost  of  living  and  the  remedying  of  the  ills  of  the 
citizen  at  home.” 

Senator  Lewis  amplified  his  remarks  in  an  inter¬ 
view  following  the  address. 

“I  have  frequently  had  opportunities  of  know¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “that  the  President  feels  that  the  one 
way  to  restore  individual  tranquility  is  to  distribute 
more  fairly  the  wealth  and  opportunities  of 
America.  Lately  President  Wilson  has  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  particular  things  against  which  the 
greatest  revolt  exists  is  the  monopoly  in  a  few 
hands  of  those  national  agencies  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  citizens. 

“The  President  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  take 
private  or  Government  property  by  force,  through 
the  soviet  system,  or  through  any  plan  that  would 
operate  as  confiscation.  But  he  will  soon  express 
himself  strongly  against  the  privilege  of  any  one 
set  of  men  confiscating  the  natural  products  of  the 
earth  and  oppressing  the  consumer. 

“Yet  I  am  sure  the  President  will  not  advocate 
Government  administration  and  operation  of  these 
agencies,  or  allow  politics  to  enter  therein,  but  will 
favor  the  distribution  of  our  national  wealth 
through  business  agencies  responsive  to  the  State. 
Under  this  system  a  share  in  the  profits  would  go 
to  those  who  operate.” 


Death  of  John  P.  Brennen 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  18. — John  P.  Brennen,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  coal  and  coke  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  whom  much  credit  is  given 
for  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  died  at  his  residence  in  Scottdale 
last  Tuesday  morning,  a  victim  of  hay  fever.  Mr. 
Brennen  was  as  conspicuous  in  the  financial  world 
as  he  was  in  the  coal  and  coke  industry.  For  40 
years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  coal  and  coke 
business,  closely  identified  with  H.  C.  Frick.  He 
was  president  of  the  Thompson-Connellsville  Coke 
Co.  until  it  was  absorbed  recently  by  the  Hillman 
interests.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Brennen 
was  president  of  the  Producers  Coke  Co.,  which  he 
helped  to  organize  in  1911. 

In  1880  he  entered  the  coke  business  as  a  payroll 
clerk  at  Mt.  Braddock.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Hazel  mine  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Coke  Co.  and  in  1884  he  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  entire  McClure  interests,  which  position 
he  retained  until  the  McClure  holdings  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Brennen  was  retained  by  the 
J.  H.  Hillman  interests  to  investigate  the  Fayette 
County  coke  fields,  and  it  was  largely  upon  his  re¬ 
port  that  the  great  Fayette  field  took  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  coke  industry  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Brennen  is  credited  with  having  engineered  some 
of  the  most  important  deals  in  the  industry. 


ARE  PROFITS  TOO  HIGH? 


Wholesalers  Join  Operators  in  Effort  to 
Discourage  Profiteering. 

Pittsburgh  coal  operators  have  their  hands  full 
at  present  warring  against  the  “illegitimate”  whole¬ 
saler.  A  concerted  movement  has  just  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  operators  and  legitimate  jobbers  against 
the  exorbitant  prices  being  exacted  from  consumers 
by  a  certain  clique  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  It  is 
declared  that  these  wholesalers  are  -demanding  and 
getting  as  high  as  $3.50  for  run-of-mine  coal  and 
$3  or  slightly  under  that  price  for  slack.  Butler- 
Freeport  grades  of  coal  are  being  sold  by  this  ele¬ 
ment  at  prices  100  per  cent  and  more  beyond  what 
the  operators  declare  should  constitute  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Five  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  federal  au¬ 
thorities  calling  attention  to  the  "most  disgraceful 
instances  of  profiteering  that  we  know  of,”  and  ask¬ 
ing  that  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  bring  about 
the  prosecution  of  these  offenders.  The  operators 
and  wholesalers  declare  that  the  conduct  of  these 
profiteering  brokers  is  causing  irreparable  reflection 
upon  the  general  coal  industry  and  offer  their  co¬ 
operation  to  the  federal  authorities  in  a  cawpaign 
to  weed  out  the  undesirables. 

The  legitimate  wholesalers  are  bending  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  coal  prices  around  those  as  regulated 
by  the  Government  in  war  time.  The  success  which 
they  have  thus  attained,  they  declare,  is  now  being 
counteracted  by  the  pernicious  practices  of  this 
clique  of  brokers. 

The  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  wester*  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  names  of  22  profiteer¬ 
ing  wholesalers  and  announced  this  week  that  he 
will  file  criminal  proceedings  against  them  without 
further  delay.  At  present  there  are  eleven  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  making  investigations  into  complaint?  filed 
against  the  illegitimate  brokers. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

W.  A.  Hartgrove,  Cleveland  coal  operator,  has 
purchased  1,000  acres  of  undeveloped  coal  lands  in 
Greene  County,  near  Waynesburg.  He  expects  to 
sink  a  60-foot  shaft  and  have  his  mine  in  operation 
by  January. 

There  is  a  persistent  rumor  that  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  coal  companies,  with  headquarters  in 
Pittsburgh,  is  about  to  absorb  several  smaller  pro¬ 
ducing  concerns  within  the  next  60  days.  The 
transaction,  it  is  said,  will  involve  $2,145,000  worth 
of  river  equipment. 

The  services  of  R.  Z.  Virgin,  previously  in  charge 
of  mine  extension  work  in  West  Virginia,  have  been 
engaged  by  the  co-operative  department  of  mining 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Vir¬ 
gin  has  advanced  through  the  ranks  from  a  miner 
to  a  successful  mine  superintendent. 

Robert  A.  McClure,  of  Morgantown,  was  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  this  week  confering  with  the  trade.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure  reports  that  the  coal  business  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  fields  was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  is  today. 
The  ope’rators  in  that  district  have  more  export  busi¬ 
ness  on  their  books  than  they  can  comfortably 
handle. 

William  C.  Alesboro,  brother  of  Sir  George  Sharp 
Alesboro  of  London  and  Cardiff,  Wales,  was  in 
Pittsburgh  this  week  looking  over  coal  property  in 
the  Panhandle  district  which,  it  is  reported,  he  and 
his  brother  contemplate  buying.  Pittsburgh  hears 
reports  that  the  Alesboro  brothers  are  part  of  an 
English  syndicate  that  contemplates  the  purchase 
here  of  vast  coal  acreage,  developed  and  undevel¬ 
oped.  They  are  anxious,  it  is  said,  to  get  property 
in  Western  Pennsylvania. 


Nearly  160,000  tons  of  coal  for  export  was 
handled  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Canton 
coal  pier,  at  Baltimore,  during  August.  This  is  the 
largest  export  tonnage  ever  handled  by  that  pier  in 
a  single  month,  and  was  about  40,000  tons  ahead  of 
the  July  figure. 
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DOCK  OWNERS  EXASPERATED. 


Those  in  Northwest  Believe  It  Is  Time  to  Call 
the  Turn  on  Labor. 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  18. — The  reconstruc¬ 
tion  era  finds  every  portion  of  the  country 
with  conditions  to  meet  that  call  for  serious 
judgment  and  careful  consideration.  In  the 
Northwest,  where  the  long  winters  make  the 
fuel  problem  a  longer  and  a  more  difficult 
one,  there  has  been  a  strike  on  of  various 
factors  at  the  coal  docks  since  early  in 
August. 

I  he  first  strike,  occurring  August  6,  has 
been  followed  at  intervals  by  various  other 
workers,  most  of  whom  returned  to  work 
after  a  short  time  of  idleness.  The  original 
strikers  have  persisted,  and  have  been  able 
to  tie  up  unloading  of  boats  and  loading  of 
cars  -for  the  six  weeks  since  that  time. 

The  dock  companies  have  been  inclined, 
it  appears,  to  allow  the  strike  to  wear  it¬ 
self  out.  The  loss  in  wages  to  the  various 
units  going  out  has  ranged  from  perhaps 
$o0.000  to  $2o0,000.  Lately  it  has  been  real¬ 
ized  by  the  dock  operators  that  they  must 
move  if  they  are  to  accomplish  anything  in 
the  way  of  moving  coal  this  fall.  Their  first 
move  has  been  a  full-page  announcement  to 
the  public,  outlining  the  situation  with  the 
factors  which  have  gone  on  strike,  and  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
situation. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  by  people  in 
the  trade  that  the  story  presented  to  the 
public  was  too  mild  and  too  meek — too  much 
of  turning  the  other  cheek”  and  not  enough 
of  standing  upon  their  rights  and  demand¬ 
ing  reasonable  treatment.  But  perhaps  it  is 
destined  to  give  the  public  the  information 
of  the  situation  ahead  of  further  moves  to 
handle  the  work  at  the  docks  regardless  of 
the  will  of  the  strikers. 

Too  Much  Coddling,  Say  Operators. 

Some  of  the  dock  men  declare  that  they 
have  done  with  the  soft  statements  and  the 
coddling  methods  which  were  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  during  the  war,  when  dealing  with 
labor.  I  hey  believe  in  fair  treatment  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  they  carry  the  faith  in  fair  treat¬ 
ment  to  include  even  fair  treatment  to  the 
employer  as  well  as  the  employe. 

They  are  profoundly  tired  of  the  situation 
which  imposes  upon  the  employer  the  duty 
of  doing  all  the  conceding  and  all  the  yield¬ 
ing.  and  they  propose  to  work  for  a  little 
•equity  in  dealing  with  the  workers — not  that 
equity  which  seems  to  regard  workmen  as 
spoiled  children  who  must  be  humored 
though  they  demand  the  moon,  lest  they 
work  themselves  into  a  tantrum  and  de¬ 
velop  a  Bolshevik  system  instanter. 

They  feel  that  it  is  time  for  that  good  old 
American  movement,  a  “show-down,”  and 
a  demonstration  of  whether  the  country 
really  has  gone  completely  I.  W.  W.  and 
Socialistic.  They  can  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  in  prolonging  the  agony  and  staving 
off  the  day  of  reckoning.  With  no  desire  to 
exploit  anyone  or  any  class,  they  are  equally 
aveise  to  being  exploited  ,as  they  have  been 
and  tin  eaten  to  continue  to  be.  If  a  revo¬ 
lution  has  come  about  and  the  control  of 
property  in  this  country  has  practically 
passed  to  the  workers,  regardless  of  owner- 
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ship,  then  no  amount  of  procrastination  is 
going  to  reverse  the  situation,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  may  as  well  be  met  first  as  last. 

But  they  believe  that  the  whole  people  are 
not  impregnated  with  any  such  economic 
phantasy.  They  still  believe  that  the  right 
and  the  privilege  of  the  individual  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  libert v  of  working  with  his  hands 
or  his  brain,  or  both,  has  not  been  given  up 
in  favor  of  operating  wholly  in  the  mass 
and  working  or  not  working  strictly  at  the 
behest  of  a  clique  of  irresponsible  organiza¬ 
tion  officials. 

And  in  that  faith  they  propose  to  attempt 
to  work  their  properties  with  such  men  as 
they  are  able  to  employ  on  terms  agreeable 
to  employer  and  employe,  without  having 
every  move  censored  by  a  few  officials 
whose  apparent  interest  is  to  create  and 
continue  a  situation  which  keeps  up  an  irri¬ 
tating  tension  of  distrust  and  suspicion  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employe. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

A.  K.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  spent  this 
week  in  various  cities  of  New  York  State  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip. 

Henry  Wallace,  Johnstown  representative  of  the 
Alden  C.  M.  Co.  returned  to  this  city  Wednesday 
evening,  after  spending  several  days  in  New  York 
on  business. 

A  complete  geological  and  mineral  survey  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  to  inquire  into  the  reports  of 
new  coal  and  mineral  deposits  will  be  undertaken 
by  State  Geologist  G.  H.  Ashley,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  received  from  Harrisburg.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  survey  is  to  seek  new  deposits  of  road  build¬ 
ing  material. 

The  seventh  annual  first  aid  meet  for  miners 
of  Somerset  County  was  held  at  Boswell  last  Sat¬ 
urday  when  a  large  number  of  teams  representing 
mining  concerns  from  every  district  of  the  county 
competed.  The  management  of  the  meet  was  under 
the  Somerset  County  Coal  Operator’s  Association  in 
co-operation  with  J.  H.  Dague  State  Industrial  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  \.  M.  C.  A.  Teams  representing  the 
following  coal  companies  competed:  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Victor  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Meyersdale  Fuel  Co.,  Randolph  Coal  Co., 
Grazier  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Orenda  Smokeless  Coal 
Co.,  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Knickerbocker 
Fuel  Co.,  Hillman  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Hillsworth  Coal  Co., 
Maple  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Brothers  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Co.  The  events  were  chosen  from  a 
list  of  problems  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  first  aid  meet,  which  will  be  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  September  28-29.  First  prize  was  won  by  a 
team  representing  the  Orenda  C.  M.  Co.,  second  by 
a  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  team  and  third  by  the 
Hillworth  Coal  Co. 


As  an  equipment  distribution  guide  the  B.  &  O., 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  Maryland  R.  R.’s  are 
collecting  data  to  show  the  fuel  requirement  needs 
as  to  bituminous  for  the  Baltimore  district  uo  to 
April  1,  1920.  P 


Anthracite  Prices  at 


British  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  from  Great 
Britain  during  July  and  seven  months  were : 


r~ - - 

- - July— 

- - - - - ^ 

County. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Russia  . 

•  278,730 

4,283 

51,114 

Sweden  . 

49,237 

78,265 

144,125 

Norway  . 

119,20,1 

92,928 

162,669 

Denmark  . 

73,761 

91,257 

258,038 

Netherlands  . 

3,119 

800 

63,270 

Belgium  . 

6965 

France  . 

.  1,650,282 

1,618,071 

1,510,510 

Portugal  . 

20,227 

4,426 

56,761 

Azores  and  Madeira  29,494 

8,843 

3,811 

Spain  . 

44,930 

24,065 

91,404 

Canary  Islands  . . . . 

4,052 

16,887 

Italy  . 

273,307 

388,171 

419,705 

Greece  . 

703 

2,199 

17,420 

Algeria  . 

'32,256 

14,989 

81,753 

French  W.  Africa.. 

37,396 

19,825 

29,349 

Port  W.  Africa.... 

2,293 

20,824 

Chile  . 

503 

607 

54 

Brazil  . 

23,728 

15,269 

8,445 

Uruguay  . 

5,956 

7,298 

14,130 

Argentine  Republic. 

32,024 

12,386 

96.957 

Channel  Islands.... 

8,018 

9,384 

10,699 

Gibraltar  . 

81,770 

128,517 

128,826 

Malta  . 

103,313 

75,032 

64,695 

Egypt  . 

134,633 

154,397 

119,147 

British  India  . 

96 

Other  countries  .  . . . 

114,701 

79,876 

49,998 

Total  Anthracite. 

142,578 

103,054 

113,772 

Steam  . . . . 

2,529,6 77 

2,242,396 

2,757,170 

Gas  . 

304,180 

342,722 

384,937 

Household. 

8,368 

11,335 

17,841 

Other  Sorts 

138,927 

131,381 

153,836 

Total  . 

3,123,730 

2,830,888 

3,427,556 

Coke  . 

109,409 

76,935 

119,929 

Patent  Fuel  . 

162,226 

136,351 

133,105 

Total  Coal,  Coke  and 

Patent  Fuel . 

3.395,365 

3,044,174 

3,680,590 

Bunkers,  Foreign. . . 

845,939 

765,958 

1,066,854 

j 

r  Seven  Months  - \ 

Total  Anthracite. 

784,450 

698,273 

839,555 

Steam  - 17,165,916 

14,765,951 

18,092,732 

Gas  . 

2,342,802 

1,849,118 

2,061,067 

Household. 

86,765 

83,985 

72,519 

Other  Sorts 

818,557 

783,056 

‘924,737 

Total  . 21,198,490 

18,180,383 

21,990,610 

Coke  . 

737,608 

543,566 

713,069 

Patent  Fuel  . 

920,638 

873,443 

971,923 

Total  Coal,  Coke  and 

Patent  Fuel  ....  22,856,736 

19,597,392 

23,675,602 

Bunkers,  Foreign  . . 

6.252,163 

5,210,904 

6,815,033 

The  Premier  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  by  H.  D.  Hatfield  and  asso- 
ciates,  who  are  planning  to  begin  developments  on 
a  7,000-acre  tract  in  McCreary  County,  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Hatfield  is  president  of  the  new  corporation, 
which  is  capitalized  at  $350,000.  Other  officers  are : 
J.  S.  Browning,  Jr.,  vice-president;  Walter  Procter, 
general  manager;  J.  H.  McNeer,  secretary 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Watch  our  adver¬ 
tisements. 


Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

Lykens  Valley. 

Mines. 

$5.95-6.45* 

.  6.35  7.10* 
6.60-7.35* 
6.70-7.20* 
5.30 

3.10-3.40t 

2.25-2.75f 

1.50-2.25f 

F.  o.  b.  h'ew  York. 

Lower  Ports. 

$7.80-8.30* 

8.20-8.95* 

8.45-9.20* 

8.55-9.05* 

7.05 

4.85-5.1 5f 

4. 00-4. 5  Of 
3.25-4.00f 

Mines. 

$6.15-6.45* 

6.55-7.10* 

6.80- 7.35* 

6.80- 7.20* 
5.40 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Lower  Ports. 

$8.00-8.30* 

8.40-8.95* 

8.65- 9.20* 

8.65- 9.05* 
7.05 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. ' 

Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

$6.40  $8.25 

6.80  8365 

7.20  9.05 

7.20  9.05 

5.65  7.40 

Egg  . . 

Stove 

Chestnt 

Pea  .  . 

Buckwl 

Rice  . 

Bariev 


-  T*Jr0WesJt  quctat}on?  represent  Company  circular.  While 
01  Independent  coa  ,  they  do  not  involve  enough  tonnage  to 
t  Highest  iiuotations  represent  Company  circular. 


some  premiums  in 
make  the  market. 


excess  of  75  cents  are  heard  of  on  sales 
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New  Outlets  Needed  for  No.  1  Buckwheat. 

Anthracite  Official  Says*  Retailers  Must  Co-Operate  in  Selling  It  as  a  Domestic  Fuel — 
Companies  to  Discontinue  the  Stocking  of  Larger  Sizes,  He  States. 


At  the  Alexandria  Bay  retail  convention  D.  F. 
Williams,  vice-president  and  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  asserted  that  it  is  an 
imperative  necessity  to  educate  the  public  to  the  use 
of  No.  1  buckwheat  as  a  domestic  fuel  if  the  price 
of  the  larger  sues  is  to  be  kept  down  and  there  is 
to  be  enough  to  go  around. 

He  also  stated  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
company  stocking  plants  must  be  abandoned  as  too 
wasteful,  and  that  the  retail  trade  must  take  ton¬ 
nage  throughout  the  jear  as  rapidly  as  produced. 

‘‘The  cost  of  producing  each  and  every  ton  of 
anthracite  is  the  same  regardless  of  its  size,”  said 
Mr.  Williams.  “That  is,  the  cost  of  producing  one 
ton  of  slush  or  culm  from  the  mines  is  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  chestnut,  the 
same  cost  for  mining,  for  pumping,  for  ventilation, 
transportation,  elevating  and  manufacture  applying 
in  each  case. 

“With  anthracite  selling  at  present-day  circular 
prices,  i.e.,  grate,  $6.05;  egg,  $6.35;  stove,  $6.60; 
chestnut,  $6.70;  pea,  $5.30;  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3.60 
and  birdseye,  $2.50,  we  have  an  average  selling 
price  of  $5,668. 

“Any  amount  below  this  average  for  which  ton¬ 
nage  is  sold  must  be  added  to  the  selling  price  of 
the  sizes  carrying  prices  above  the  average.  Elevat¬ 
ing  any  of  the  so-called  steam  sizes  to  higher  levels 
of  necessity  makes  possible  a  decrease  in  the  price 
of  the  remaining  sizes  if  the  same  average  is  to 
be  maintained.  Pea  coal  at  present  prices  is  selling 
for  $.368  less  than  the  average,  No.  1  buckwheat 
$2,068  and  birdseye  $3,168. 

Educated  to  Use  Pea  Coal. 

"The  elevation  of  pea  coal  to  the  domestic  ton¬ 
nage  was  forced  upon  us  through  increasing  demand, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  only  fair  to  state  the 
correction  of  the  over-balance  between  demand  and 
supply  was,  to  some  degree,  offset  by  the  efforts  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industry  in  educating  the 
public  to  the  use  of  pea  coal,  in  urging  upon  stove 
and  furnace  manufacturers  the  development  of 
proper  facilities  for  its  consumption. 

“This  brings  us  today  to  the  point  where  we 
have  left  in  the  so-called  steam  or  by-product  sizes, 
No.  1  buckwheat  or  smaller,  constituting  approxi¬ 
mately  22  per  cent  of  the  entire  output. 

“With  the  impossibility  of  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  anthracite,  but  with  the  very  great  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  decrease  in  production  confronting  us, 
and  with  the  continuing  increase  in  population  in 
the  markets  dependent  upon  us,  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  markets  for  the  sizes  not  now  in 
constant  demand. 

“These  sizes  are  now  being  sold  at  prices  which 
do  not  return  the  cost  of  their  production.  .  So 
long  as  they  continue  in  the  steam  class  they  must 
be  sold  in  direct  competition  with  bituminous  coal 
and  fuel  oil,  and  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  producing 
bituminous  coal  and  fuel  oil  is  much  lower  than  is 
the  cost  of  producing  anthracite,  and  the  supply  of 
those  competing  fuels  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
supply  of  anthracite,  they  are  the  controlling  factors 
in  setting  prices  at  which  anthracite  steam  fuels  will 
be  sold. 

Great  Loss  by  Breakage. 

“Anthracite  is  a  fragile  article.  Its  greatest  value 
is  "in  sizes  such  as  stove  and  chestnut.  When 
handled  it  is  subject  to  breakage  which,  in  the  trade 
is  known  as  degradation,  and  as  this  breakage  occurs 
the  product  decreases  very  rapidly  in  value,  ulti¬ 
mately  reaching  a  size  for  which  there  is  at  present  no 
market  and  which  consequently  has  no  present  day 
value.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  bituminous  coal  is 
of  such  a  nature  and  used  in  such  forms  that  with 
breakage  it  does  not  decrease  in  value. 

“The  question  of  fuel  oils  which  recently  has  been 
introduced  as  competition  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
would  seem  to  be  one  that  should  be  given  careful 
thought  and  action  on  the  part  not  only  of  those 


engaged  in  the  coal  industry,  but  of  the  consumer 
as  well. 

“Each  and  every  barrel  of  fuel  oil  that  is  brought 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Mexico  today,  with¬ 
out  payment  of  duty,  results  in  an  increased  cost 
to  every  consumer  of  anthracite,  both  domestic  and 
steam, ‘for  the  reason  that  so  long  as  competition 
holds  down  the  price  of  steam  anthracite  to  a  point 
below  its  cost  of  production,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
domestic  sizes  shall  carry  the  burden  of  difference 
between  the  production  cost  and  selling  price  of 
steam  sizes. 

“I  have  stated  that  in  the  steam  class  we  have 
left  the  anthracite  sizes,  No.  1  buckwheat  and 
smaller.  We  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  elevating  these  sizes  to  the  domestic 
class,  in  order  that  we  may  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  household  fuel,  and  to  the  development  of 
facilities  for  combustion  and  constant  markets  for 
such  portions  as  can  not  be  elevated  to  the  domestic 
class. 

“Increasing  costs  in  the  anthracite  field  and  in¬ 
creasing  freight  rates  have  rapidly  brought  the  price 
at  which  No.  1  buckwheat  cart  be  sold  to  a  .  point 
where  it  can  no  longer  compete  with  bituminous  coal 
except  within  a  very  small  radius  of  the  ^jithracite 
mines. 

Oil  a  Strong  Competitor. 

“Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  today  No.  1 
buckwheat  as  a  steam  coal  can  not  compete  or 
be  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous  fifty  miles 
west  or  south  of  the  anthracite  field  except  in  com¬ 
munities  where  smoke  ordinances  would  seem  to 
compel  its  use,  while  to  the  east,  as  previously 
stated,  it  comes  into  contact  with  Mexican  oil.  In 
fact,  practically  the  entire  product  of  No.  1  buckwheat 
from  the  anthracite  field  is  today  marketed  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  at  these 
points  it  is  beijig  supplanted  by  the  introduction  of 
oil  from  Mexico. 

“We  frequently  are  asked  by  retailers  as  to  how 
they  are  going  to  meet  increasing  demand,  even  that 
only  resulting  from  natural  increases  in  population. 
The  only  answer  to  this  question  is  ‘through  the 
elevation  of  so-called  steam  anthracite  into  the  do¬ 
mestic  class.’  To  give  to  you,  as  an  individual, 
increased  tonnage  at  first  blush  would  seem  to  be 
an  easy  problem,  but  on  second  thought  it  will  occur 
to  you  that  if  there  is  a  present-day  market  for  all 
domestic  coal  which  we  can  produce,  then  we  could 
only  increase  the 'tonnage  given  to  you  through 
restricting  deliveries  to  some  other  dealer  and  then 
arises  the  question  of  equity  and  justice  to  the 
dealer  from  whom  tonnage  is  taken. 

“There  is  built  in  the  anthracite  field  and  of  late 
generally  sold  throughout  your  territory  a  domestic 
furnace  advertised  for  the  combustion  of  No.  1 
buckwheat.  I  believe  through  the  introduction  of 
such  facilities  to  your  patrons  you  can  very  materi¬ 
ally  aid  in  the  development  of  a  domestic  market  for 
No.  1  buckwheat. 

“I  would  not  confine  my  efforts  alone  to  such 
devices  as  are  already  on  the  market,  but  suggest  to 
the  retailer  and  particularly  those  located  in  cities 
where  also  are  located  manufacturers  of  furnaces 
and  stoves  that  they  take  up  with  such  manufacturers 
the  question  of  the  development  of  facilities  for 
household  use  of  No.  1  buckwheat,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  the  peak  of 
production,  that  we  must  shortly  face  the  decreasing 
quantity  of  egg.  stove,  chestnut  and  pea  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  that  if  they  do  not  wish  their  business 
to  decline  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  domestic 
sizes  of  anthracite,  it  is  up  to  them  to  develop  facil¬ 
ities  that  will  satisfactorily  and  economically  use 
the  finer  grades  for  which  there  is  now  an  indifferent 
market. 

Coke  from  Anthracite. 

“For  over  a  year  my  company  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  to  produce  a  coke  with  fine  anthracite.  For 
some  time  past  we  have  been  producing  coke  through 


laboratory  tests  and  within  the  pasi  two  weeks  wc 
have  successfully  prepared  a  large  charge  of  coke 
in  the  ovens  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Process  Co.  of 
Syracuse,  which  ovens  were  originally  constructed 
and  prepared  for  the  making  of  by-product  coke  with 
bituminous  coal,  and  which  ovens  were  in  no  way 
altered  for  our  experiment. 

“We  have  just  received  coke  from  this  original 
charge,  samples  of  which  I  have  with  me  and  which 
I  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  with  you.  We  have 
secured  a  coke  which  I  know  will  ultimately  be 
satisfactory  for  domestic  purposes  and  which  occurs 
to  me  will  also  be  satisfactory  for  certain  foundry 
and  manufacturing  use. 

“Coal  smaller  than  No.  1  buckwheat  is  sold  at 
prices  so  much  below  the  actual  cost  of  production 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  producer  shall  receive 
the  entire  return  secured  from  the  consumer,  other¬ 
wise  there  is  an  increased  loss  on  the  steam  sizes 
that  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumer. 

“For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the  question  of  a 
market  for  the  sizes  below  No.  1  buckwheat  is  one 
that  does  not  open  to  the  retailer  a  field  ripe  for 
.invasion  today. 

“To  meet  all  requirements,  the  mines  producing 
anthracite  must  be  kept  in  operation  every  day 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  past  this  has  meant 
nothing  to  the  retailer — population  in  the  eastern 
cities  in  which  anthracite  is  marketed  was  not  such 
as  to  require  the  entire  production,  the  producing 
companies  were  forced  to  operate  large  storage 
plants  to  compensate  between  production  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  retailer  was  in  position  to  secure  his 
requirement  whenever  he  saw  fit  to  place  orders  for 
it,  and  while  the  retailer  did  not  directly  pay  the 
cost  of  storage  or  idle  time,  such  expense  ultimately 
found  its  way  to  the  consumer  as  the  producing 
company  was  obliged  to  include  these  items  in  its 
cost  analysis. 

Storage  Must  Go. 

“During  recent  years,  however,  the  natural  in¬ 
creases  in  population  together  with  the  constant 
shifting  of  industrial  centers,  have  brought  increased 
demand — even  in  excess  of  production — and  the  ex¬ 
pensive  and  wasteful  storage  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  company  must  go.  In  its  place  must  come 
improved  storage  facility  at  destination,  better  selling 
and  distributing  methods  on  the  part  of  the  retailer 
if  his  community  is  to  be  satisfactorily  served. 

“We  at  the  mines  have  scheduled  for  tonnage 
through  to  you  in  regular  flow — we  are  prepared  to 
see  that  you  receive  each  month  one-twelfth  of  the 
coal  tonnage  which  you  will  purchase  from  us  during 
the  year.  On  your  side  you  must  so  arrange  your 
selling  and  distribution  that  this  tonnage  will  find 
its  way  into  the  cellars  of  consumers  as  mined,  or 
provide  at  destination  sufficient  storage  to  offset  the 
failure  of  your  selling  and  teaming  facilities.  Failure 
on  your  part  so  to  do  means  your  inability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  your  community,  that  you  personally 
assume  the  responsibility  for  a  failure  that  reflects 
upon  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

“Increased  costs  and  decreasing  margins  long  ago 
made  it  impossible  for  the  producing  company  to 
assume  the  expense  incident  to  storage  and  idle 
time.  The  day  has  come  when  the  failure  of  your 
selling  and  distributing  features  can  not  be  charged 
to  the  consumer.  If  you  do  not  take  the  tonnage 
allotted  to  you  at  the  time  when  it  is  produced,  it 
will  move  on  to  some  other  and  more  progressive 
dealer  who  is  alive  to  the  situation,  open  to  oppor¬ 
tunity,  desirous  of  serving  the  public,  an  exponent 
of  co-operation. 

“To  those  of  you  who  failed  to  take  tonnage  dur¬ 
ing  last  February,  March  and  April,  I  desire  to  say 
that,  if  your  town  is  now  short  of  the  tonnage 
needed  to  meet  its  requirement,  or  if  you  as  a 
dealer  are  now  paying  high  premiums  of  which 
I  hear  report  and  are  passing  such  premiums  on  to 
your  consumers,  you  and  you  alone  are  the  offender. 
Through  such  failure  you  lost  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  as  well  as  to  serve,  and  repetition  of  such 
failure  is  going  to  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
tonnage  that  the  producing  companies  will  allot 
to  you,  resulting  in  decreased  business,  an  increase 
in  expense,  decreased  net  return  and  ultimate 
failure.” 
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Life  of  Nation  at  Stake,  Says  Mr.  Lloyd. 


President  of  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ Association  Tells  Indiana  Dealers  That  Labor 
Must  Stop  Making  Radical  Demands  and  Do  More  Work. 


Below  is  an  address  delivered  by  John  E.  Lloyd, 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  at  the  convention  of  Indiana  retail 
dealers  held  in  Indianapolis  this  week: 

The  life  of  this  nation  and  of  the  whole  world 
is  at  stake  and  to  us  is  given  the  power  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  go  forward  or  backward.  Our 
destiny  hangs  in  the  balance  and  on  our  decision, 
right  or  wrong,  the  peoples  of  the  world  depend. 

It  is  truly  said  “He  who  hesitates  is  lost.”  We 
are  by  no  means  lost,  but  we  are  nearer  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  than  we  were  on  November  11, 
1918. 

This  is  no  time  to  try  to  fool  ourselves  and, 
in  doing  so,  fool  others.  We  must  look  the  facts 
in  the  face,  and  facing  them  as  they  are  (not  as 
we  would  have  them)  go  forward  and  lead  our 
nation  to  a  place  in  the  world  little  dreamed  of 
today.  This  can  only  be  achieved  through  the 
true  spirit  of  co-operative  endeavor. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  look  to  college  profes¬ 
sors,  lawyers,  political  bosses  and  walking  dele¬ 
gates  as  the  source  of  all  wisdom.  Rather  we 
must  look  to  the  hard-headed,  successful  business 
man,  to  the  laborer  who  has  risen  through  honest 
effort  to  be  a  leader. 

There  is  an  opportnuity  today  for  some  one  to 
come  forward  and  lead  us  in  a  spirit  of  unsel¬ 
fishness,  an  American  who  will  put  America  first, 
not  because  we  Americans  are  selfish,  but  because 
we  must,  first  of  all,  put  our  own  house  in  order 
and  make  this  a  country  of  Americans  for  Amer¬ 
icans.  When  we  have  done  this  then,  and  then 
alone,  ean  we  aspire  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
'world  how  they  should  live. 

We  are  endeavoring  at  this  minute  to  settle  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  The  President  of  this 
great  nation  is  traveling  over  the  country  telling 
the  people  (the  very  people  he  is  supposed  to 
govern)  what  they  should  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Problems  Enough  at  Home. 

My  friends,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  settle 
our  own  troubles  first,  that  our  President  should 
be  telling  his  people  what  they  should  do  and 
that  Congress  should  be  spending  all  of  its  time 
working  out  the  problems  that  face  us  today — 
problems  that  must  be  solved.  If  we  as  a  nation 
can  solve  them,  then  as  a  nation  we  can  solve 
them  for  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

Nearly  all  our  troubles  today  are  blamed  on 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  high 
cost  of  living,  but  rather  the  high  cost  of  lack  of 
production  per  capita.  This  is  the  greatest  evil 
facing  the  country  and  the  world  today. 

Another  subject  of  vital  moment  to  the  present 
situation  is  the  freedom  of  labor  unions  from  the 
restraint  of  certain  laws  which  affect  all  others. 

Some  of  us  when  we  speak  of  labor  and  labor 
unions  do  so  in  hushed  tones,  and  we  are  told  to 
do  nothing  to  oppose  their  wishes.  Washington, 
unfortunately,  seems  to  have  followed  this  course 
in  the  past  and  is  still  doing  so,  although  to  a  less 
degree.  Tffiis  point  of  view  would  seem  to  infer 
that  labor  cannot  be  trusted.  I  believe  labor 
can  be  trusted.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  ultimate 
good  sense  of  the  American  laborer;  all  he  needs 
is  broad-visioned  leadership. 

Why  should  American  laborers  allow  foreigners 
to  control  some  of  their  unions — foreigners  who 
do  not  wish  to  become  American  citizens?  This 
must  be  a  country  for  Americans,  a  country  where 
all  have  an  equal  chance,  where  all  have  a  voice 
in  the  laws,  not  a  country  where  a  small  minority 
try  to  impress  their  will  on  the  rest  of  the  nation 
We  have  two  problems  that  go  hand  in  hand- 
production  and  labor. 

Labor  is  truly  in  the  saddle  and,  I  am  afraid, 
riding  for  a  fall,  unless  production  is  increased 
Labor  leaders  should  not  forget  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  history.  Should  history  repeat 


in  the  future,  I  prophesy  that  the  laws  passed  to 
control  labor  will  be  even  more  radical  than  were 
the  so-called  anti-trust  laws  passed  a  few  years 
ago.  Labor  seems  to  forget  today  that  they 
alone  were  not  responsible  for  these  laws,  but 
rather  the  great  American  people  (of  which  labor 
unions  are  only  a  small  part),  who  clamored  for 
the  restraint  of  corporations  who  were  using 
their  great  wealth  and  control  of  industry  for  per¬ 
sonal  gains  rather  than  for  humanity.  A  few  were 
trying  to  control  the  many. 

The  great  majority  of  these  trusts  or  corpora¬ 
tions,  I  maintain,  were  trying  to  work  for  the 
public  good,  but  the  actions  of  the  minority  called 
down  the  wrath  of  the  people  and  laws  were 
passed  to  curb  their  activities  and  these  laws  are 
in  effect  today. 

Let  labor  take  heed,  for  even  as  capital  was 
controlled  by  the  will  of  all  the  people,  so  will 
labor  unions  feel  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
and  the  laws  to  control  their  actions  will  be  more 
severe  than  any  laws  previously  passed.  Even 
as  the  demands  of  labor  unions  are  today  more 
radical  and  far-reaching  than  the  actions  of  the 
corporations  were,  so  will  the  laws  demanded  by 
all  the  people  be  more  severe  on  their  control  of 
the  actions  of  labor. 

As  capital  was  wrong  in  the  past,  so  is  labor 
wrong  today,  only  to  a  greater  degree,  and  to  this 
extent  the  reaction  is  bound  to  be  greater.  Let 
the  labor  leaders  take  heed  and  so  guide  their 
union  members  in  this  crisis  that  the  wrath  of  all 
real  Americans  (and  they  are  the  dominant 
power)  is  not  called  down  upon  their  heads. 

Labor  unions,  properly  organized  and  con¬ 
trolled,  would  be  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
saving  the  nation  and  the  world  in  this  the  great¬ 
est  crisis  of  the  world’s  history.  Will  they  grasp 
the  greatest  opportunity  in  history?  Having 
faith  in  labor,  I  say  they  will. 

How  can  this  be  done?  First,  labor  unions 
must  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  business, 
ihey  must  be  incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
bherman  and  Clayton  laws.  No  law  is  or  can 
be  a  just  one  unless  all  are  treated  alike. 


^  ith  unions  on  this  basis  of  membership,  they 
would  willingly  incorporate  and  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  We  do  not  need  new  laws,  but 
only  that  those  we  have  should  apply  alike  to 
all  the  people  all  the  time. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  a  new  union,  the 
same  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  union 
is  responsible,  both  morally  and  financially,  as  is 
now  the  case  before  granting  a  charter  to  a 
corporation. 

During  the  last  four  years  everyone,  employer 
and  employee  alike,  worked  with  the  one  idea  in 

o  We  must  center  a]1  our  energies  on 

I  RODL  CTION.  Our  countersign  must  be  just  the 
word  PRODUCTION.  We  can  win  for  production  as 
we  won  the  war,  but  the  fight  is  going  to  be  just 
as  hard  and  the  same  energy  and  spirit  are  neces¬ 
sary  today. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  look  to  us  to 
supply  their  needs.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
increasing  our  production  per  capita.  There  is 
no  other  way  we  can  save  ourselves  and  the 
world  from  ruin. 

Increased  wages  and  shorter  hours  will  never 
do  this,  but  rather  each  man  and  woman  must 
labor  daily  to  the  limit  of  their  strength  and 
ability.  Do  this  and  the  living  cost  will  be  so  re¬ 
duced  that  present  wages  will  meet  all  demands 
and  insure  peace  and  prosperity  for  years  to 
come. 

Business  men  and  labor  leaders  must  keep  in 
closer  touch.  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  today,  even  as  in  the  past,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  employer  and  employe  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  in  one  great  co-operative  spirit.  The  past 
is  history— the  future  is  ours.  Can  we  so  write  the 
history  of  today  that  future  generations  will  be 
guided  by  the  business  principles  we  formulated? 


Labor  a  Privileged  Class. 

Employers  engaged  in  a  certain  line  of  en¬ 
deavor  cannot  combine  and  agree  to  sell  their 
product  at  a  fixed  price,  but  labor  employed  in 
the  same  line  of  endeavor  can  .combine  and  say 
Wiey  will  only  work  for  a  fixed  amount.  Jail 
faces  the  employer,  but  labor  goes  free. 

We  are  guaranteed  certain  things  under  the 
Constitution  and,  my  friends,  these  rights  are  not 
observed  when  it  is  possible  to  have  one  set  of 
laws  for  some  of  the  people  and  other  laws  for 
another  class. 

To  be  a  member  of  a  labor  union  should  be  a 
guarantee  of  efficiency.  Only  the  most  efficient 
men  engaged  in  a  given  line  of  endeavor  should 
be  allowed  to  join  a  union.  Labor  leaders,  by 
this  method,  would  have  an  organization  with 
whom  all  would  be  glad  to  treat.  A  premium 
would  be  put  on  efficiency,  as  all  would  wish  to 
employ  union  men  and  wearing  a  union  button 
would  be  a  badge  of  efficiency. 

This  is  not  so  today.  The  most  inefficient  man, 
as  a  rule,  sets  the  scale.  The  better  class  of  work¬ 
men,  the  skilled  men  with  brains,  are  dominated 
by  the  careless  and  inefficient  members. 

Too  often  the  satisfied  workman  (satisfied  be¬ 
cause  he  is  giving  the  best  service  he  can  and  be¬ 
cause  he  is  receiving  just  compensation)  is  forced 
to  join  a  union  against  his  will.  He  is  forced  to 
do  this  by  men  who  have  been  the  least  success¬ 
ful  in  his  particular  trade. 

If  increased  production  is  to  be  obtained,  this 
must  all  be  changed  and  the  efficient  employes, 
those  with  brains  and  ability,  will  control  the 
unions  and  this  will  insure  to  our  country  and 
to  the  world  peace  and  prosperity. 


ACTORS’  FUND  CAMPAIGN. 

Committee  Preparing  to  Begin  Active  Canvass 
of  New  York  Coal  Trade. 

Le  Baron  S.  Williard,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  coal  men  who  are  about  to  canvass  the 
-New  i  ork  coal  trade  on  behalf  of  the  Actors’  Fund 
of  America,  has  sent  the  following  letter  this  week 
to  all  members  of  his  committee: 

“The  actors  and  their  affiliated  interests  seem 
t<>  have  settled  their  various  differences,  and  it 
is  now  about  time  for  us  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  help  along  in  connection  with  their  Memorial 
Day  on  December  5.  We  have  much  the  same 
committee  as  on  our  previous  occasions,  and  this 
is  the  last  call  that  will  be  made  on  us — it  should 
be  the  easiest  one  of  all. 

“The  coal  trade,  in  conjunction  with  the  public 
utilities  of  the  city,  are  expected  to  fill  the  Globe 
theater  for  the  gala  performance  on  December 
5.  The  other  industries  of  the  citv  have  been 
organized  as  for  the  Liberty  loans,  Red  Cross, 
etc.,  and  are  already  going  strong.  No  price  has 
been  set  for  tickets,  but  they  are  supposed  to 

A'nnr/f0™  ^  t0  $2,000  Per-  If  anybody  gives  you 
V,(X)0  for  one  seat,  you  can  arrange  to  get  him 
in  the  front  row. 

“I  think  the  simplest  arrangement  will  be  to 
take  the  same  concerns  that  most  of  us  had  in 
several  of  the  previous  campaigns,  and  I  there- 
fore  attach  a  list  of  those  you  handled  so  well  in 
the  \  ictory  Loan  campaign,  also  ticket  book, 
which  explains  itself,  and  a  supply  of  letter¬ 
heads. 

“Will  you  kindly  push  this  along  as  the  op¬ 
portnuity  offers — we  have  from  now  until  De¬ 
cember  5  to  work  on  it,  and  let  us  make  as  good 
a  showing  as  possible  for  the  coal  trade.” 


J.  C.  Gould,  Welsh  colliery  owner,  and  head  of 
a  company  owning,  English  coal  carrying  ships 
spent  part  of  the  week  in  Baltimore  endeavoring 
to  place  some  important  coal  contracts  for  French 
elivery,  apparently  to  fill  out  some  business  cut 
off  with  the  curtailment  of  fuel  exports  from  Great 
Britain  by  order  of  that  Government. 
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Miners  Still  in  Session  at  Cleveland. 

Scale  Committee  Has  Not  Yet  Made  Its  Report — Conservative  Element  Has  Upper  Hand — 
Leaders  Believe  Nationalization  of  Coal  Mines  Impracticable.  * 


Cleveland,  Sept.  18. — The  biennial  convention  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  has 
been  in  session  in  this  city  since  September  9,  has 
devoted  most  of  its  time  this  week  to  disposing  of 
routine  business.  The  report  of  the  scale  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  yet  been  placed  before  the  convention 
and  it  may  not  be  forthcoming  until  the  first  of 
next  week.  Its  adoption  will  be  the  merest  formal¬ 
ity,  for  it  will  embrace  the  recommendations  made 
by  acting  President  Lewis,  which  have  already  been 
endorsed  by  the  delegates.  These  include  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  a  six-hour  day  and  other  features. 

That  the  conservative  element  in  the  U.  M.  W.  is 
in  control  of  the  convention  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  resolutions  introduced  by  the  radicals  have 
been  defeated  by  large  majorities,  while  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  expel  the  Illinois  locals  that  participated 
in  unauthorized  strikes  was  upheld. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  a  Montana  local 
endorsing  the  “One  Big  Union”  idea  and  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  U.  M.  W.  withdraw  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  was  also  voted  down. 
The  miners’  leaders  also  used  their  influence  to 
postpone  a  strike  in  the  steel  industry. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  convention,  refusing 
recognition  to  delegates  from  the  25  Illinois  local 
unions  which  called  strikes  against  the  order  of  the 
International  and  States  officials,  State  President 
Farrington ,  of  the  Illinois  State  organization  tele¬ 
graphed  orders  to  the  striking  Illinois  miners  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work. 

Lukewarm  Toward  Mine  Nationalization. 

Although  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  gone 
on  record  endorsing  the  Plumb  Plan,  nationalizing 
the  railroads,  they  take  the  position  that  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  any  industry  is  a  legislative  reform 
rather  than  an  economic  demand.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  an 
interview,  stated  that  the  nationalization  of  mines 
will  not  be  a  part  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
miners  to  the  operators  at  the  forthcoming  wage 
conference  in  Buffalo,  September  25. 

President  Lewis  stated  however  that  if  the  tenta¬ 
tive  date  of  October  1  suggested  by  former  Con¬ 
gressman  Edward  Keating  of  Colorado,  now  pub¬ 
licity  representative  for  the  Plumb  Plan,  was  the 
appointed  time  for  the  economic  alliance  meeting 
in  Washington  between  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
and  the  miners,  he  would  send  representatives  to 
that  meeting,  regardless  of  the  Buffalo  wage  con¬ 
ference. 

He  said  he  would  likely  call  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Executive  Board  of  the  Mine  Workers 
before  the  present  convention  closed,  for  a  date 
yet  to  be  decided  on.  At  this  meeting  the  matter 
of  the  economic  alliance  would  be  gone  into  and 
some  plan  discussed  as  to  what  plan  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  joint  conference  with  the  railroad  men. 

“The  whole  thing  is  in  a  formless  state,”  said 
Mr.  Lewis,  “and  whatever  meeting  we  may  hold 
with  the  railroad  men  will  be  more  of  a  ‘get  to¬ 
gether’  affair  than  anything  else.  We  would  have 
to  collect  considerable  data  and  do  much  research 
work  before  we  even  begin  to  formulate  any  definite 
plan  of  action.” 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  Mine  Workers  would  have 
to  consult  with  legal  authorities  regarding  the 
scope  and  purview  of  the  whole  matter  and  what¬ 
ever  was  done  at  the  Washington  parley  would  be 
general  in  nature  because  of  the  tremendous  scope 
of  the  questions  involved. 

Handicaps  of  Nationalization. 

Economists  and  lawyers  and  others  who  have 
been  making  a  study  of  the  question  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion  see  some  gigantic  handicaps  in  the  way  of 
nationalizing  the  mines.  While  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  have  delegated  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  and  authority  in  the  matter  of 
control  of  waterways  and  highways,  no  such  thing 
has  happened  as  to  mines. 


While  railroads  are  interstate  carriers  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  ownership  and  title  to  coal  and  other  mineral 
lands  are  vested  in  the  several  States  and  so  held 
by  them.  Thus,  a  huge  difficulty  presents  itself  at 
the  start  as  to  the  nationalization  of  mines  as  far 
as  acquirement  of  title  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  said  by  constitutional  lawyers  that  be¬ 
fore  the  mines  can  be  nationalized  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  process 
that  is  long  and  tedious,  and  one  that  would  require 
a  long  drawn  out  educational  campaign  that  it 
might  be  properly  presented  to  the  people  for  their 
understanding  and  verdict. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  conditions  in  America  and 
Great  Britain  are  vastly  different.  England  has  no 
constitution  and  the  acts  of  Parliament  are  supreme, 
there  being  no  Supreme  Court  to  go  behind  parlia¬ 
mentary  action  and  set  aside  laws.  Thus  England 
has  always  been  “federalized”  and  taking  over  the 
mines  would  be  an  easy  matter. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  talk  of  the  leaders  and 
the  thinking  members  of  the  rank  and  file  about 
the  only  kind  of  an  “alliance”  that  the  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  will  make  with  the  railroad  men  will  be  the 
one  of  “reform,”  as  distinguished  from  an  economic 
coalition.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
hesitancy  in  making  any  sort  of  a  coalition  until, 
at  least,  the  way  seems  a  little  clearer  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  aims  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  are  more 
clearly  defined. 

Would  Railroaders  Join  in  Strike? 

From  the  speech  made  by  President  Shea  of  the 
railway  men,  before  the  convention  of  miners,  that 
the  Brotherhoods  would  “go  as  far  as  its  contracts 
and  agreements  would  permit”  to  give  assistance  to 
the  miners  in  their  wage  demands,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  that  if  it  came  to  a  show  down  the  railway 
men  would  not  strike  with  the  miners  if  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  enforce  the  miners’  demands.  In  other 
ords,  the  railroad  men  have  contracts  with  the  em¬ 
ployers  that  would  prevent  them  from  taking  any 
sympathetic  action  whatever,  or  that  would  even 
prevent  non-union  coal  from  being  transported. 
Probably  these  matters  will  be  discussed  at  the  joint 
conference  in  Washington,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
either  side  will  get  very  far  with  them  owing  to  the 
nature  of  rail  contracts  now  in  force. 

That  the  Mine  Workers  may  lend  their  moral 
support  to  the  railroad  nationalization  plan  is  prob¬ 
able.  That  they  already  see  a  vast  difference  in  the 
nationalization  of  mines  and  railroads  is  also  ap¬ 
parent,  now  that  the  subject  has  been  gone  into. 
So,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  only  thing  the  two  great 
labor  organizations  have  in  common  is  the  need  of 
some  sort  of  legislative  reform  touching  certain 
phases  of  labor. 

With  the  enormous  handicaps  now  looming  in  the 
offing  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  it  will  be 
quite  some  time  before  the  country  sees  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  mines— if  it  ever  does.  If  it  should  re¬ 
quire  a  Constitutional  amendment,  as  is  now  believed, 
to  acquire  nationalization,  it  would  take  years  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote,  let  alone  a  realization  of  the  thing 
itself. 


Dumpings 

at  Hampton  Roads. 

Month 

C.  &  0. 

N.  &  W. 

Virg’n. 

Total 

January  . 

.  276,942 

467,481 

305,671 

1,050,094 

February 

.'184,973 

382,076 

209.275 

776,324 

March  . . . 

.  234,058 

391,127 

197,367 

822,552 

April  .  . . . 

.  235,873 

463,861 

202,983 

902,717 

May  . 

..  245,347 

459,082 

288,273 

992,702 

June  . 

.  325,920 

372.045 

410,013 

1.107,978 

July  . 

.  306.175 

468,793 

251,420 

1.026.388 

August  . . 
Total  for 

.  332,035 

541,872 

396,675 

1,270,582 

8  months  2,141,323 
First  16  days 

3,546,337 

2,261,077 

7,949,337 

of  Sept. 

.  221,877 

315,889 

222,160 

759,926 

CARS  THE  BUGABOO. 


Will  Government  Do  Its  Share  to  Expedite 
Production. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  min¬ 
ing  industry  took  on  such  an  improvement  during 
the  past  week  that  the  production  of  coal  is  now 
equal  to  the  demand.  This  information  was  vouch¬ 
safed  by  one  of  the  leading  independent  coal  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  country,  who  as  well  as  looking  after 
the  affairs  of  his  own  vast  interests,  travels  about 
personally  gathering  data  on  the  general  situation. 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  threatened  coal 
famine,  scheduled  to  manifest  itself  this  fall,  is  now 
entirely  averted.  Not  all  mines,  he  said,  are  work¬ 
ing,  but  many  of  those  in  operation  are  producing 
100  per  cent  of  their  capacity  and  others  would  but 
for  one  thing.  The  only  obstacle  that  the  trade 
must  now  surmount  is  the  car  situation,  which  be¬ 
came  worse  this  week  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
in  the  past  ninety  days. 

Now  that  the  operators  have  done  so  much  in 
averting  the  coal  famine  by  sparing  no  expense  to 
get  adequate  labor,  the  coal  industry  holds  that  it 
is  now  up  to  the  Government  to  do  the  rest — in¬ 
crease  the  car  supply.  The  Pittsburgh  coal  oper¬ 
ators  have  put  it  up  to  the  Government  in  this  way : 
Why  does  it  now  require  a  week  for  the  railroads 
to  get  a  shipment  of  coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  to  Youngstown,  when  the  trip  has  heretofore 
been  made  in  22  hours,  at  what  heretofore  has  been 
known  as  “slow  time.”  Some  coal  shipments  are 
moving  under  present  conditions  on  an  average  of 
five  miles  a  day.  This,  the  coal  industry  contends, 
is  without  excuse. 

High  Prices  Result  of  Car  Shortage. 

Transportation  efficiency  is  the  solution  to  the 
car  situation,  they  declare.  In  a  letter  just  sent 
to  Railroad  Director  General  Hines  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  leading  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
the  Railroad  Administration  is  asked  to  explain  the 
reason  for  side  tracking  trainloads  of  coal  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  a  time  after  the  movement  has  pro¬ 
gressed  a  few  miles  from  the  mines.  Congressmen 
have  been  requested  to  see  that  these  conditions  are 
remedied  without  further  delay,  pending  the  director 
general’s  answer  to  the  various  questions  put  to  him. 

Removal  of  the  car  shortage  menace  will  be  para¬ 
mount  to  the  elimination  of  two-thirds  of  the  causes 
for  the  exorbitant  price  of  coal,  it  is  declared,  and, 
since  the  Government  is  so  anxious  to  bring  down 
the  high  cost  of  living,  here  is  something  for  it  to 
work  upon — “good  food  for  thought,”  says  the  oper¬ 
ators.  Right  now  the  mines  that  are  able  to  oper¬ 
ate  have  not  a  car  supply  averaging  more  than  60 
per  cent.  “Where  are  the  railroad  cars?”  is  one 
of  the  various  questions  Director  Hines  is  asked  to 
explain. 

Millions  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  out  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  West  Virginia  districts  for  tidewater 
two  weeks  ago  have  not  yet  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion,  according  to  reports.  Tracers,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  have  found  them  along  railroad  sidings  in 
various  states. 

Mr.  Hines  is  asked  to  send  a  staff  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  railroad  administration  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  coal  car  situation  in 
the  Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia  fields.  “If  the 
Government  really  wants  to  give  us  a  just  car  supply 
and  remedy  the  disgraceful  and  deplorable  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  now  stands,”  according  to  the  operators, 
“these  representatives  will  encounter  enough  mate¬ 
rial  to  bring  about  such  an  improvement  in  less  than 
72  hours.” 

Committees  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  fields  have  worked  unremittingly  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  an  effort  to  prompt  an  inquiry  into  the  car 
situation,  but  are  now  on  the  verge  of  throwing  up 
the  sponge. 


Fresh  from  the  builder’s  yard  at  Essex,  Mass., 
the  three-masted  schooner  Beulah  Mae  was  towed 
up  to  Boston  from  Gloucester  this  week  and  taken 
to  the  Burton-Ferber  Coal  Co.’s  wharf  at  East  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  load  a  cargo  of  coal  for  Newfoundland. 
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BUFFALO  NOTES. 

Canadian  retailers  have  been  numerous  on  this 
side  of  the  river  lately.  They  find  the  supply  of 
anthracite  so.  short  that  they  are  afraid  of  trouble 
next  winter,  and  are  urging  larger  shipments. 

W.  E.  Auld,  of  the  North  Arnerican  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  is  going  quite  heavily  into  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trade  and  has  made  trips  to  Scranton  lately  to 
get  shipments  started.  He  is  especially  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  trade. 

And  now  it  is  the  employees  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  here  who  propose  a  grand  strike.  The 
date  set  is  next  Monday.  There  are  about  9,000  of 
them,  embracing  24  unions.  More  wages  are  to  be 
demanded  as  the  pretext. 

The  barge  canal  took  a  cargo  of  soft  coal  from 
Tonawanda  to  New  York  last  week.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  sending  a  number  of  steel  lighters, 
built  in  Detroit,  through  the  canal  of  late,  and  one 
of  them,  No.  457,  loaded  a  coal  cargo  to  be  used 
in  that  service. 

J.  T.  Roberts  and  K.  D.  McMurrich  were  the 
only  Buffalo  coal  men  who  attended  the  State  Re¬ 
tail  Association  meeting  at  Alexandria  Bay  last 
week.  Mr.  Roberts  made  the  trip  by  boat  from 
Charlotte  and  encountered  such  rough  weather  that 
he  did  not  arrive  there  till  late  in  the  afternoon  in¬ 
stead  of  early  morning. 

The  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  on  September  12,  gave  most  of  its  time 
to  an  address  by  H.  W.  Smith  of  the  local  custom 
house,  who  explained  the  requirements  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  regard  to  export  coal.  For  some  time 
the  export  declarations  have  not  been  made  out 
properly  and  considerable  delay  has  been  caused  as 
a  result. 

_  C.  J.  Renwick,  who  has  represented  the  Keystone 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  interests  in  New  York  State  and 
Canada  for  the  past  14  years,  has  resigned,  to  take 
effect  October  1,  and  at  that  time  will  take  active 
management  of  the  Westmoreland-Youghiogheny 
Coal  Co.,  in  which  he  is  personally  interested.  The 
latter  company  will  occupy  the  same  offices  in  the 
Marine  Trust  Co.  Building,  as  now  occupied  by  the 
Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which,  it  is  understood, 
will  discontinue  its  Buffalo  office  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 


Twin  City  Notes. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Commercial  Club  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
asking  for  its  help  to  relieve  the  fuel  shortage  there. 
The  telegram  states  that  fuel  is  very  short  and  cold 
weather  is  but  sixty  days  away. 

Ross  R.  Ives,  a  well  known  city  salesman  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  died  in  California  last  week,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  had  been  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  for  fifteen  years.  His  health 
failed  some  months  ago,  and  he  left  for  California 
about  six  months  ago.  He  was  38  years  old.  A 
widow  survives. 

A  bill  is  before  the  senate  of  Minnesota  to  author¬ 
ize  cities  of  the  State  to  run  yards  for  the  sale  of 
wood  and  coal  to  citizens  at  cost.  Another  bill  in 
the  legislature  has  been  passed  by  the  house  author¬ 
izing  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  to 
regulate  prices  of  coal.  The  commission  may  fix 
maximum  prices  of  coal  and  is  to  determine  a  rea¬ 
sonable  margin  of  profit. 


Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cornwell  of  West  Virginia  have  shown  a 
commendable  degree  of  firmness  in  the  handling  of 
disturbances  within  their  respective  states.  In  West 
Virginia  the  Kanawha  miners  who  started  for  Logan 
County  bent  on  trouble,  were  turned  back  quickly 
before  they  had  put  any  of  their  plans  into  effect, 
while  the  fate  meted  out  to  the  striking  policemen 
in  Boston  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  rad¬ 
ical  element,  not  only  in  that  city  but  elsewhere. 
Had  either  of  the  executives  shown  a  disposition 
to  compromise  with  those  who  sought  to  override 
the  law,  much  more  serious  consequences  might 
have  ensued. 


TO  FORM  DUAL  ALLIANCE. 


U.  M.  W.  and  Railroad  Brotherhoods  Plan 
to  Co-operate  in  the  Future. 

Action  has  been  taken  by  the  miners’  convention 
in  Cleveland  looking  to  an  alliance  between  the 
L  .  M.  W.  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  along  lines 
somewhat  similar  to  the  so-called  “Triple  Alliance” 
between  mine  workers,  railroad  employes  and  trans¬ 
port  workers  in  Great  Britain.  To  this  end  a  con¬ 
ference  has  been  arranged  for  between  committees 
representing  U.  M.  W.  and  the  brotherhoods.  It 
will  be  held  on  October  1,  probably  in  Cleveland, 
and  those  in  attendance  will  be  instructed  to  work 
out  a  plan  of  co-operation  to  secure  everything  both 
groups  want. 

The  proposed  team  work  is  to  extend  throughout 
the  whole  breadth  of  economic  relations,  according 
to  their  plan.  At  the  same  time  the  organizations 
in  the  two  industries  would  retain  complete  auton¬ 
omy  of  action  and  would  rely  upon  help  of  the 
bther  party  to  the  compact  only  when  its  help  was 
greatly  needed. 

The  fact  that  the  railroads  cannot  run  without 
coal  and  the  coal  miners  cannot  work  without  coal 
cars  makes  the  proposed  dual  alliance  most  logical, 
leaders  say. 

Resolutions  Passed. 

The  following  resolution,  setting  forth  the  pro¬ 
posed  affiliation  between  coal  miners  and  railroad 
men,  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  U.  M.  W. 
convention : 

"The  world  war  has  ended  and  the  Central 
Powers  have  been  compelled  to  sign  the  terms  of 
peace  dictated  by  the  victorious  Allied  nations. 

Laboi  in  America  was  asked  to  support  this 
war  to  a  victorious  conclusion  because  it  was  a  war 
against  autocracy  and  was  being  waged  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  throughout  the  world  the 
principle  of  democracy.  The  workers  of  America, 
like  their  fellow  workers  in  the  Allied  nations! 
responded  to  this  appeal  and  the  loyal  and  unstinted 
support  of  labor  made  possible  the  victory.  Millions 
of  graves  in  Flanders  and  France  attest  the  price 
paid  by  the  men  of  labor  in  the  world  war  for 
victory  and  democracy. 

Throughout  the  world  the  working  people  are 
now  asking  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  that  have 
been  made  to  them,  and  a  condition  of  world-wide 
unrest  prevails.  This  unrest  is  not  the  creation  of 
1  > ol shevists  or  anarchists,  but  in  the  main  it  is  the 


justifiable  revolt  of  the  workers  against  the  evil  and 
well-nigh  intolerable  industrial  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  work.  In  every 
country  the  workers  are  striving  to  strengthen  their 
economic  power,  because  they  realize  that  their 
ability  to  use  with  telling  force  the  power  of  their 
organizations  will  be  a  greater  safeguard  in  bringing 
about  better  conditions  of  labor  and  life  than  war¬ 
time  pledges  that  may  be  conveniently  forgotten  now 
that  the  crisis  has  passed. 

"We  note  the  wonderful  progress '  that  has  been 
made  by  the  miners  of  Great  Britain  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  economic  power  that  rests  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  ‘Triple  Alliance.’  This  alliance 
between  the  Miners’  Union,  the  Railway  Men’s 
Union  and  the  Transport  Workers’  Union  wields  the 
power  to  paralyze  the  industrial  life  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  it  is  now  being  used  to  eradicate  from  the 
industries  over  which  it  holds  jurisdiction  the  evil 
conditions  of  employment,  the  long  hours  and  the 
low  wages  under  which  the  workers  have  been 
compelled  to  work  and  live. 

M  e  deem  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  workers 
of  America  should  adopt  some  forward-looking 
policy  to  strengthen  their  economic  power,  and 
realizing  as  we  do  that  any  action  that  seeks'  to 
materially  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  must  be  nation-wide  in  scope  and  not  confined 
to  any  particular  section  of  the  country,  we  ask 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by  the 
International  Convention  of  the  United  Mine  YVork- 
ers  of  America:  Be  it 

“Resolved,  That  this  convention  instruct  the  resi¬ 
dent  officers  and  the  International  Executive  Board 
to.  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  conference  with  the 
railway  workers’  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  an  alliance  whereby  the  organized  work¬ 
ers  in  these  two  great  basic  industries  may  act 
jointly  on  all  matters  of  mutual  interest,  such  as  the 
democratic  administration  of  these  industries  with 
the  workers  having  equal  representation  in  the  man¬ 
agement,  under  a  system  of  nationalization;  and  on 
all  other  matters  where  the  interest  of  the  Workers 
in  these  industries  may  be  advanced  by  joint  action; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  conference  above  suggested 
consideration  be  given  to  further  alliances  between 
organizations  of  labor  in  the  basic  industries  with 
a  view  to  strengtheneing  the  economic  power  of 
labor  in  the  fight  that  is  now  being  waged,  and 
which  is  destined  to  continue  until  the  working 
people  of  America  have  been  granted  that  measure 
of  industrial  democracy  to  which  they  are  so  justlv 
entitled.” 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 

JUNE  AND  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


Imports 

June - 

1917. 

1918. 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

83 

70 

United  Kingdom... 

540 

1,600 

Canada  . 

Japan  . 

Australia  . 

Other  countries  . . . 

71,032 

5,450 

139,822 

Total  . 

77,022 

141,422 

Coke  . 

Exports — 

1,145 

3,244 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . 

604,777 

58,516 

378,753 

Canada  . 

1,801,776 

1.803,407 

Panama  . 

38,348 

50,871 

Mexico  . 

12,328 

'  13,508 

Cuba  . 

115,091 

110,959 

(Jther  West  Indies. 

33,031 

25,944 

Argentine  . 

17,054 

43,035 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . 

96,040 

93,782 

Uruguay  . 

2,151 

48,105 

Other  countries.... 

117,278 

16,100 

Total  . 

2, 291,613 

2,205,711 

Coke  . 

152.948 

141,194 

Biinker  . 

627,692 

468,779 

- Twelve  Months 


1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1,502 

1,761 

11,557 

250 

6,898 

34.130 

31,044 

1.180,238 

1,346,921 

65,146 

7,889 

28,158 

1,413 

2,350 

1,182 

31,294 

1,282,790 

1,391.535 

231 

24,791 

29,097 

474,315 

4,635,134 

4,842,187 

126,881 

1,099,508 

201,220 

1,430,741 

12.992,864 

16,693,062 

520,760 

611,413 

14,312 

191,740 

155,426 

84,198 

1.445,722 

1.494.937 

30,136 

453,866 

300,019 

54,796 

706,776 

247,613 

100,778 

8,397 

756,592 

625,374 

22.758 

101,959 

109,178 

306,204 

1,263,918 

613,737 

2,179.201 

19,533,705 

21,051.979 

56.533 

1,170,824 

1.337,321 

672.669 

7.72 9.459 

5,820,816 

1919. 

62,098 

2,886 

967,651 

13,019 

23,401 

1,293 

1,008,250 

18,050 


4,285,824 

228.531 

14,198,311 

272,760 

133,698 

1.002,839 

235,387 

234,880 

733,396 

205.117 

281,953 

625,371 

18.152.243 
1.053,133 

6.262.243 
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General  Notes. 

A  report  from  Berlin  says  that  the  German  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  withdrawn  from  the  International 
Coal  Commission  because  the  principles  fixed  by  the 
commission  for  the  drafting  of  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  fuel  "are  irreconsilable  with 
the  agreements  concluded  at  Versailles.” 

The  Italian  government  is  trying  to  obtain  coal 
from  southern  Russia  to  supplement  the  supply  im¬ 
ported  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Commissioners  have  been  sent  to  the  Donetz  coal 
field  to  see  if  arrangements  can  be  made  for  mining 
and  transporting  a  considerable  tonnage  during 
the  fall  and  winter. 

In  a  recent  address  J.  C.  Williams,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania,  declared  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  return  to  the  use  of  wood  for 
heating  purposes.  He  said  he  expected  to  see  the 
prices  of  domestic  anthracite  go  to  $16  a  ton  in 
the  East  before  very  long. 

As  a  means  of  expediting  service  at  his  retail  yard, 
securing  by  good  routing  of  orders  and  otherwise 
getting  maximum  service  from  teams,  a  dealer  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  arranged  to  pay  his  office  man 
a  fixed  salary  of  $25  a  week,  with  a  bonus  of  10 
cents  a  ton  for  each  ton  over  100  tons  per  week  per 


driver  sent  out  from  his  yard,  and  he  reports  that 
this  plan  has  produced  very  good  results. 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Engineers  will  hold  a  convention  in  Chicago 
next  week.  Methods  of  determining  mine  valuations 
for  purposes  of  taxation  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
subjects  discussed.  In  fact,  the  meeting  was  called 
at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  who  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  L.  C. 
Graton  of  the  valuation  section  of  the  bureau. 

The  Malone  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Malone,  N.  Y., 
of  which  S.  G.  Hunter  is  manager,  has  recently 
completed  four  concrete  silos  which  give,  altogether, 
an  overhead  storage  of  1,000  tons,  thus  providing 
for  retail  deliveries  in  good  form.  The  company 
has  also  arranged  for  1,000  tons  storage  for  gas 
coal  in  wooden  bins,  with  ground  storage  for  1,000 
tons  additional.  The  equipment  was  made  by  the 
Gifford-Wood  Co.  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  late  John  C.  Hancock,  whose  death  was 
reported  in  these  columns  last  week,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  dealers  in  Philadelphia,  having  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  retail  business  in  that  city 
in  1866.  A  reference  in  one  of  the  local  papers 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hancock  was  a  member  of 
the  Good  Intent  Fire  Company  is  a  reminder 
of  the  early  days  when  volunteer  fire  companies 
were  the  vogue  in  large  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
smaller  communities. 


The  strikes  at  the  D.  L.  &  W.  and  D.  &  II  col¬ 
lieries  in  the  vicinity  of  Scranton  were  practically 
ended  early  this  week,  when  most  of  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work.  The  matters  at  issue,  which  are 
minor  grievances  having  to  do  with  working  condi¬ 
tions,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Conciliation  Board  for 
adjustment.  Over  25,000  men  were  out  at  one  lime, 
but  the  trouble  lasted  only  for  a  few  days. 

The  Railroad  Administration  is  said  to  be  conduct¬ 
ing  an  investigation  to  learn  how  much  coal  bitumin¬ 
ous  consumers  have  in  stock.  Coal  men  suspect  that 
this  information  will  be  used  in  an  effort  to  bolster 
up  Mr.  Hines’  claim  that  there  is  no  coal  shortage 
and  that  the  publicity  campaign  last  summer  was 
part  of  a  conspiracy  to  boost  prices.  No  doubt  it 
can  be  shown  that  many  consumers  are  pretty  well 
stocked  up,  but  that  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  operators  in  awakening  buyers  to  dangers  of 
waiting  until  fall  before  getting  in  part  of  their 
winter  supply.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  advertising 
campaign  there  would  have  been  a  different  story 
to  tell,  and  the  danger  of  a  coal  famine  during  the 
coming  months  would  have  been  much  greater. 

Two  coal  men  well  known  to  the  trade  in  this 
part  of  the  State  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  at  Alexandria  Bay — E.  V..  Sidell.  of 
Poughkeepsie,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nom¬ 
inations,  and  Arthur  F".  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 


“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success” 
Watch  Our  Advertisements 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  _ Chicago,  Ill. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 


ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CENTURY  COAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

A  consolidation  of  the  following  companies: 

Century  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  P.  Q.J  Quebec  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  Limited,  Quebec,  P.  Q-; 
Toronto  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Port  Colborne  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  Port  CoIborne,  Ont. , 
Point  Edward  Dock  Co.,  Sarnia,  Ont.  Northern  Dock  &  Coal  Company,  Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Unt. 

OPERATING  UNDER  NAME  OF 

Century  Coal  Company,  Ltd. 

310  DOMINION  EXPRESS  BUILDING,  MONTREAL,  CANADA.  _ 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

A.  B  Harris,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  spending  a 
couple  of  weeks’  vacation  at  Lake  George. 

One  transaction  involving  100,000  tons  is  being 
handled  through  the  medium  of  the  exchange. 

The  sympathy  of  the  trade  is  being  extended  to 
Charles  L.  Denison,  whose  19-year-old  son  died  last 
Saturday. 

The  retail  plant  of  the  Putnam  Coal  Co.,  on 
Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn,  was  damaged  by  fire  a  few 
days  ago. 

A.  D.  Scott,  of  the  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Corporation,  returned  on  Tuesday  from  a  trip  to 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  a  tournament  at  the  Green  Meadow  Country 
Club,  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  Thursday  next. 

Samuel  Rubel  has  bought  out  the  old  established 
business  of  Thatford  &  Ackerman,  East  New  York, 
and  will  operate  same  in  connection  with  his  own. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  one  of  the  largest 
owners  of  coal  properties  in  Great  Britain,  arrived 
in  this  country  on  the  Adriatic  the  first  of  the  week. 

While  still  retaining  his  connection  with  the 
Lawrence-Tra  sportation  Co.,  J.  N.  Terrio  is  now  on 
the  road  for  the  Martin-Camp  Co.,  covering  New 
York  harbor  and  nearby  territory. 

C.  L.  Briggs,  New  York  manager  of  A.  H.  Powell 
&  Co.,  sustained  a  loss  of  about  $1,500  last  Saturday, 
when  burglars  entered  his  apartment  and  made  off 
with  the  family  jewels  and  the  silverware. 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  have  enlarged  their  office 
space  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Washington  building 
by  taking  an  adjoining  room  formerly  occupied  by 
Thomas  J.  Howard,  the  transportation  man,  now  on 
the  sixth  floor. 

George  H.  Smith,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  export  department  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co.  for  the  past  five  years,  died  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Smith 
was  51  years  of  age. 

So  great  is  the  scarcity  of  coal  abroad  that  a  large 
export  house  of  this  city  recently  had  a  carload  of 
anthracite  sent  abroad  in  bags  to  its  agent  in  a 
European  city,  thaf  he  might  be  able  to  keep  warm 
during  the  coming  winter. 

The  Internationa.  Exposition  of  Mining  Industries 
will  open  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  on  October 
15.  It  will  consist ’of  a  display  of  modern  mining 
machinery,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Exchange  of  New  York. 

It  is  understood  that  a  large  financial  house  at  42 
Broadway,  is  working  on  an  improtant  proposition 
involving  the  purchase  of  anthracite  coal  from  in¬ 
dependent  operators  and  the  sale  of  same  to  con¬ 
cerns  in  which  the  firm,  or  associates  and  friends 
thereof,  are  interested. 

The  Coal  Export  Corporation  has  been  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  by  well-known  coal 
men  of  New  York  City.  The  incorporators  are 
S.  B.  Thorne,  president  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.; 
W.  S.  Alden,  president  of  the  Alden  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  and  Louis  H.  Rowe,  a  lawyer  of  165  Broad¬ 
way.  An  announcement  regarding  the  plans  of  the 
new'enterprise  is  expected  within  a  few  days. 

The  consolidation  of  city  yards  continues.  Smaller 
plants  are  gradually  corralled  by  the  larger  organiza¬ 
tions.  We  are  advised  that  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co. 
has  taken  over  the  Thorne  yard  in  Westchester,  and 
that  the  Weber-Bunke-Lange  Coal  Co.  has  taken 
over  the  Berghorn  yard  on  First  Avenue.  As  previ¬ 
ously  announced,  the  Weber-Bunke-Lange  company 
recently  took  over  Bunke  &  Meyer  and  the  Central 
Bridge  Coal  Co. 

The  Coal  Exchange  maintained  by  the  Wholesale 
Coal  i  rade  Association  of  New  York  is  finding 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  bring  buyer  and  seller 
together  in  the  present  state  of  the  market.  It  is 
said  that  the  exchange  is  demonstrating  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  and  that  an  increasing  number  of  members  are 
availing  themselves  of  its  facilities.  The  exchange 
is  managed  by  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary. 


As  yet  none  of  the  local  coal  men  have  been  called 
to  Washington  to  testify  before  the  Senate  investi¬ 
gating  committee,  but  it  is  expected  that  their  turn 
will  come  soon.  As  noted  in  another  column,  the 
local  wholesale  association  is  collecting  figures  relat¬ 
ing  to  stocks  on  hand  in  this  section,  for  use-  at 
the  inquiry.  Replies  so  far  received  indicate  that 
there  is  plenty  of  bituminous  coal  in  storage  here¬ 
abouts.  Those  who  have  not  yet  filled  out  the  blanks 
forwarded  to  them  in  connection  with  this  canvass 
are  urged  to  do  so  without  delay,  as  it  is  desired  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  data. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
management  in  decreeing  that  permits  must  be 
secured  to  ship  bituminous  coal  to  South  Amboy  has 
aroused  much  opposition  in  the  local  trade.  Owing 
to  irregularity  of  car  supply,  it  is  often  impossible 
for  shippers  to  get  the  desired  number  of  cars  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  mines  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  permits.  This  means  delay  and  inconvenience 
due  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  new  permits. 
Other  roads  are  watching  the  results  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  experiment  before  adopting  the  rule,  which 
is  designed  to  prevent  congestion  at  the  piers.  It 
is,  in  effect,  a  modification  of  the  embargo  system 
that  has  been  in  use  for  a  long  time. 

Coal  men  consider  the  recent  Greenpoint  fire, 
which  destroyed  a  lot  of  storage  tanks  belonging 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  as  pretty  poor  advertising 
for  the  oil  people,  who  have  been  trying  to  convince 
consumers  that  oil  can  be  stored  in  large  quantities 
in  perfect  safety.  At  the  same  time  oil  is  making 
steady  progress  in  this  section,  and  even  office  build¬ 
ings,  hotels  and  apartment  houses  are  considering 
its  use.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  management  of 
the  Singer  building  and  the  Bowling  Green  building 
have  definitely  decided  to  change  from  coal  to  oil, 
and  will  install  oil  burners  in  time  for  use  next 
winter.  Another  meeting  will  be  held  next  Wednes¬ 
day  between  city  officials  and  oil  experts  to  perfect 
a  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  storage  of  oil  by  private 
users  within  the  city  limits.  Tentative  rules  were 
drafted  at  an  earlier  meeting,  but  some  changes  will 
be  made  before  they  are  finally  put  into  effect. 


Hines  Begins  Coal  Investigation. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  17. — Not  content  with  the 
data  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  National  Coal 
Association  as  to  the  probable  consumption  of  fuel 
during  the  coming  winter,  Walker  D.  Hines,  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  Railroads,  has  sent  out  blanks  to 
railroad  employes  to  get  a  line  on  the  commercial 
bituminous  coal  storage  and  requirements.  In  some 
instances  the  railroad  men  are  securing  data  at  the 
mines,  but  B.  &  O.  officials  are  making  a  round  over 
their  lines  in  motor  cars  for  the  purpose. 

The  data  is  supposed  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  regional  directors  offices  by  Thursday,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  Hines  was  seeking 
figures  to  submit  at  the  Senate  coal  inquiry,  but  this 
is  hardly  probable  as  it  will  require  some  time  to 
compile  the  data  submitted. 

The  survey  is  sweeping  inasmuch  as  it  covers  the 
industries,  public  utilities  and  other  consumers,  in¬ 
cluding  retail  dealers.  Among  the  questions  asked 
are:  Net  tons  on  hand  on  September  1,  1919;  net 
tons  required  September  1  to  December  31,  1919, 
and  net  tons  required  January  1  to  March  31, 


Fairmont  Has  Lots  of  Cars. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  17. — Production  in  the 
Fairmont  region  ran  heavy  on  Monday  when  1,640 
cars  of  coal  were  produced. 

Not  since  August  18,  when  the  production  was 
1,422  cars  of  coal  and  coke,  was  there  as  heavy  a 
loading  day  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio,  it  having  been  1,321  cars  of  coal  and 
coke — 1,317  cars  of  coal  and  4  cars  of  coke. 

Because  of  the  heavy  production  there  has  been 
a  soft  spot  on  the  market.  Today  mine-run  was 
quoted  at  $2.15  a  ton.  Some  big  orders  are  being 
bought  at  that  figure,  it  is  claimed.  One  firm  se¬ 
cured  168  cars  and  effort  is  being  made  to  place  a 
250-car  order  at  that  price  at  various  points  in  the 
region. 


Mr.  Cushing  Speaks  at  Buffalo. 

Buffalo,  Sept.  17. — George  H.  Cushing,  managing 
director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  this  noon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  at  which  many  local  coal 
men  were  present. 

William  D.  Ward,  as  chairman,  called  on  Charles 
L.  Couch  to  introduce  the  speaker.  Mr.  Cushing’s 
talk  was  of  the  importance  of  coal  in  the  nation’s 
business.  He  spoke  of  the  serious  situation  con¬ 
fronting  the  coal  industry  today,  and  said  that  the 
future  was  most  uncertain,  with  many  men  at  Wash¬ 
ington  seeking  the  nationalization  of  the  industry. 

He  said  that  independent  industry  meant  an  in¬ 
dependent  nation,  while  a  controlled  industry  meant 
dependence  for  the  people.  His  talk  was  listened 
to  with  deep  interest  and  Councilman  Heald,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  in  endorsing  everything 
that  had  been  said  and  emphasizing  its  importance, 
called  for  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  given 
with  much  applause. 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE 

by  heirs  of  the  late  Judge  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  situated 
in  the  Coal  River  held  of  West  Virginia. 
Property  has  been  examined  and  re¬ 
ported  on  by  eminent  engineers.  Extent 
of  recent  developments  in  this  held  ren¬ 
der  it  ripe  for  early  exploitation.  It  is 
in  all  respects  up  to  the  standard  of  Coal 
River  coal  lands  and  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Coal  River  Branch  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Address  “Marble  Hill,”  care  of  Sa¬ 
ward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Absolutely  new  Type  C  5-ton 
Morgan  Gardner  Electric  Locomotive  com¬ 
plete.  It  has  never  been  used  account  com¬ 
plete  change  in  entire  operation.  A  bargain 
for  quick  sale.  Price  $3200.00. 

THE  RELIANCE  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 
Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


For  Sale,  By  Principals,  going  coal  opera¬ 
tion  in  Western  Maryland,  one  thousand 
acres,  good  steam  coal,  three  seams.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Box  10”  care  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 


WANTED 


Wanted — Salesman  for  New  York  and 
New  England  territory.  Must  be  acquainted 
with  trade.  Address  “Salesman,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  ANTHRACITE 
COAL — Raw  Materials  Division,  Office  Di¬ 
rector  of  Purchase,  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.— Sealed  proposals  will  be 
received  here  until  10  a.  m.,  October  1,  1919, 
and  then  opened,  for  furnishing  Anthracite 
Coal  during  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919. 
Further  information  on  applicaiton.  " 
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The  Lehigh 

Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


Miners  and 
Shippers 


One  Hundredth 
Year 


o' 


ANTHRACITE 

The  Best  Since  1820 


437  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thome,  Neale  &  Co  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L.  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lattimer-Lehigh 

Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B” 
Vein:  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 


Sonman  Smithing — l^-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 

CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent . 


New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore  Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

rable  Address:  “THORNEALE” 


Mauch  Chunk 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  $  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  al  All  United  Slates  and  Foreign  Ports 

Mam  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 
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WEEKLY  COAL  OUTPUT. 


Tonnage  Lost  on  Account  of  Labor  Day 
About  Normal  for  Holiday. 


Coal  output  during  the  first  week  of  September 
showed  a  drop  on  account  of  the  Labor  Day  shut¬ 
downs,  the  loss  in  tonnage  being  about  normal  for 
a  holiday  interruption.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the 
bituminous  production  for  several  weeks  past  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey : 

Week  ending —  1919.  1918. 

<— - Net  tons - s 

August  2  .  9,942,000  12,545,000 

August  9  .  9,359,000  12,289,000 

August  16  .  9,092,000  11,928,000 

August  23  .  10,675,000  12,636,000 

August  30  .  10,457,000  12,691,000 

September  6  .  9,660,000  11,215,000 


Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which 
figures  are  available  are  shown  below : 

I - Cars - ' 


Regions. 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  30 

Penn,  (except  Somerset) 

.  .42,462 

47,705 

44,218 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset  . 

. ..  6,949 

8,379 

7,265 

Fairmont  . 

...  6,559 

7,292 

6,666 

Ohio  . 

..  .21,905 

23,759 

22,148 

Smokeless,  East.  Kv.,  etc. 

..17,495 

27,587 

26,932 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

. .  .28,084 

35,093 

35,113 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons : 

I - Week  ending - >  i-— Season  to  date— ^ 

Aug.  31,  1919.  Sept.  1,  1918.  1919.  1918 

669,484  1,139,956  16,174,276  16,866,606 


Production  of  Anthracite. 


Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in 
recent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 


Week  ending — 

August  2  . 

August  9  . 

August  16  . 

August  23  . 

August  30  . 

September  6  . . . 


- Net  tons - -v 

1919.  1918. 

1,831,000  2,190,000 
1,870.000  2,052,000 
1,642,000  1,925,000 
1.868,000  2,134,000 
1,946,000  2,260,000 
1,481,000  1,618,000 


In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show  ton¬ 
nage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  during  three  recent  weeks : 

<• - Week  ending - 1 


Cause  of  loss. 

Aug.  16  Aug.  23 

Aug.  30 

Car  shortage  . 

. 186,803 

47,436 

49,356 

Labor  shortage . 

.  44,448 

53,333 

24,539 

No  market  . 

.  12,864 

6,839 

539 

Mine  disability  . 

.  3,116 

8,969 

7,575 

Strikes . 

.  1,077 

4,805 

122 

All  other  causes . 

. 140,245 

124,670 

4,382 

Total  . . 

. 388,553 

246,052 

86,513 

The  Rainey- Wood  Coke  Co.,  organized  some  time 
ago  by  the  W.  J.  Rainey  interests  and  the  Alan 
Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  has  a  new  by-product  coke 
plant  nearing  completion  at  Swedeland,  Pa.,  in  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  near  Norristown.  The  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  110  Koppers  ovens,  which  will  have  a  capacity 
for  carbonizing  about  1,900  tons  of  coal  a  day.  The 
coal  will  be  shipped  from  the  Rainey  mines  in  the 
Connellsville  region.  It  is  understood  that  the  Alan 
V  ood  Company  will  use  about  one-third  of  the 
plant’s  coke  output  at  its  steel  works  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  sold  commercially. 


To  relieve  the  congestion  of  shipping  at  Liverpool 
and  London  due  to  vessels  being  held  up  for  lack 
of  hunker  coal,  the  British  Coal  Controller  has 
ordered  twenty  steamers  to  load  coal  at  Cardiff  and 
proceed  to  those  ports. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

J.  B.  Huckins,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  field  man  of 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  was 
in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 

John  M.  Wolfe,  general  manager  of  the  Jamison 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.’s  operations  in  the  Fairmont  field, 
is  home  from  a  business  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

On  Saturday,  August  13,  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
way  loaded  308  cars  of  coal  in  the  West  Virginia 
district,  which  is  one  of  the  heaviest  loading  days 
ever  experienced. 

Robert  Grant,  Boston,  and  J.  J.  McSiveeney,  Bal¬ 
timore,  president  and  vice-president,  respectively,  of 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  were 
in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 

These  new  members  were  received  recently  by 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  :  Stone  &  Scott,  Shinnston ;  Connellsville- 
Fairinont  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  and  Splint  Coal  Co., 
Adrian. 

Eighty- three  fire  and  pit  bosses  in  Northern  West 
Virginia  met  in  Fairmont  on  Saturday  night  and 
started  a  union.  There  are  probably  1,500  pit 
bosses  and  900  fire  bosses  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  Operators’  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  conferred  with  H.  J.  German,  manager  of  the 
Eastern  car  pool. 

Definite  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Fuel  Co.  to  send  a  safety  first  team  to  the 
national  meet  in  Pittsburgh  on  September  30  and 
31  and  October  1.  The  company  has  its  plant  in 
Downs,  Marion  County. 

P.  J.  McGraw,  mine  inspector  of  the  mines  of  the 
Wes.t  Virginia  Division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  on  Monday  assumed  the  duties  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Grantown  mine  of  the  New  England 
Fuel  &  Transportation  Co. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  West  Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Elks’  Lodges  in  Fairmont  last  week  Mar¬ 
shall  E.  Ashcraft,  head  of  the  auditing  department 
of  the  West  Virginia  division  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Operators  and  United  Mine  Workers  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  are  trying  to  organize  the  Freeport  coal  oper¬ 
ators  in  Preston  County,  W.  Va.  Effort  is  being- 
made  to  get  every  operator  into  the  West  Virginia 
Freeport  Operators’  Association,  the  reorganization 
of  which  was  previously  noted  in  Saward’s  Journal. 

G-  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  left 
for  Baltimore  on  Sunday  night  and  conferred  on 
Monday  with  H.  B.  Voorhees,  general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  transportation  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad.  On 
Tuesday  Mr.  Bell  attended  the  meeting  of  the  coal 
association  secretaries  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Coal  Trade  at  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Visitors  to  the  recent  retail  convention  at  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay,  noticed  two  good-sized  coal  pockets, 
both  owned  by  the  firm  of  A.  C.  Cornwall  &  Son, 
in  that  small  town.  As  Alexandria  Bay  is  not  a 
railroad  station,  the  tonnage  that  is  there  disposed 
of  is  received  by  boat  from  North  Fair  Haven  and 
Oswego  at  a  cost  for  the  boat  freight  alone  of  $1.25 
a  ton,  the  cargoes  being  small. 

Hard  coal  only  is  sold,  and  the  volume  of  business 
is  about  5,000  tons  per  annum,  a  larger  amount  than 
might  be  expected  in  a  town  of  1,200  inhabitants, 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  summer  time  many 
yachts  are  supplied  and  the  hotel  requirements  are 
quite  large.  At  the  same  time  considerable  tonnage 
must  be  put  in  for  the  winter,  as  navigation  is 
closed  for  a  period  of  about  five  months. 

Present  prices  for  delivered  tonnage  are  $12.60 
for  nut  and  $12.50  for  stove,  less  25  cents  for  cash 
in  ten  days,  while  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and 
others  who  wish  to  draw  coal  from  the  dock  prices 
of  $12.00  and  $11.90  for  nut  and  stove  respectively, 
less  25  cents  for  cash  are  quoted. 


NEWS  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president,  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Co., 
Chicago,  was  a  visitor  here  on  Tuesday. 

R.  N.  Snyder,  of  the  R.  N.  Snyder  Coal  Co.,  spent’ 
most  of  last  week  in  the  Kanawha  district. 

E.  W.  Tildesley,  of  the  Tildesley  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  at  Charleston,  Va.,  for  a  few  days  this  week. 

L.  F.  Koring  of  the  Kentucky  &  Ohio  Fuel  Co., 
is  spending  the  week  at  the  mines  in  Bell  County, 
Ky. 

O.  P.  Chatfield,  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
visiting  the  company’s  mines  at  Big  Sandy,  Ky.,  this 
week. 

President  C.  E.  Tuttle,  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co., 
has  been  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  later  in  Cleveland, 
for  the  week. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  the  week  among  the  company’s  mines 
in  the  Logan  district. 

S.  G.  Harmon,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Run  Coal 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati 
coaldom  on  Wednesday. 

W.  T.  Ulland,  of  the  Ulland  Coal  Co.,  is  back 
from  an  extended  trip  to  Norfolk,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Holly  Storer,  of  the  Holly  Storer  Coal  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  stopped  off  in  Cincinnati  for  a  visit  with  coal 
men  on  his  way  back  from  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Tuttle  Coal  Co.  has  moved  its  offices  from 
the  Union  Central  building  to  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Lhiion  Trust  building,  where  it  has  larger 
quarters. 

T.  R.  Turner,  who  has  been  with  the  W.  S.  Smith 
Co.  in  this  city  for  some  years,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  general  sales  manager  with  the  General 
Jackson  Fuel  Co.  at  Dayton. 

Charles  H.  Todd,  who  has  been  in  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Eaton,  Rhodes  Co.  for  some  years, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Mining  Co. 

Guy  M.  Freer,  secretary  of  the  Central  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  in  Washington  to  testify  before  the 
I.  C.  C.  of  the  House  as  president  of  the  Industrial 
Traffic  Association  on  pending  railroad  legislation. 

J.  C.  Sullivan,  of  Tralee,  W.  Va.,  has  joined  with 
some  Cincinnati  coal  men  in  the  formation  of  a 
$200,000  company  in  the  Raleign  smokeless  district. 
The  new  organization  is  known  as  the  Tommy’s 
Creek  Coal  Co. 

J.  M.  Wright,  president,  Raleigh  Coal  and  Coke 
Co.,  returned  on  Wednesday  from  an  extended  sum¬ 
mer  stay  in  New  York.  He  found  that  he  had  been 
provided  with  a  handsome  new  office  in  his  absence, 
the  Raleigh  having  taken  on  extended  quarters  in 
the  First  National  Bank  building. 

Cincinnati  coal  capital  is  interested  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  $500,000  company  for  the  operation 
in  the  South  Fork  district  of  West  Virginia,  and 
another  to  be  known  as  the  Prentice  Coal  Co., 
Whiteley,  Ky.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $350,000. 
Walter  Proctor,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  each  company.  Both  will  have  their  offices 
at  Huntington. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  this  city  on  Monday  of 
the  directors  of  the  Hazard  District  Coal  Operators' 
Association.  A  conference  was  held  with  railroad 
officials  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  car  service. 
The  matter  of  reinstatement  in  the  Central  Coal 
Association,  withdrawal  from  which  was  mentioned 
several  weeks  ago,  was  considered,  but  deferred  to 
another  meeting  to  be  held  here  on  the  19th  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Central 
Association.  It  appears  that  withdrawal  was  due 
to  the  expense  and  to  a  disinclination  to  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  prices,  while  some  others  were  said  to  be 
withholding  them. 


W.  C.  Baxter,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  has  served  six 
years  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  has  been 
nominated  for  Mayor  of  Troy  by  the  Republicans 
and  endorsed  by  the  Democrats ;  so  it  would  appear 
that  he  has  a  most  excellent  chance  of  election. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

To  an  unusual  degree  the  steel  strike  over¬ 
shadows  all  other  business  news  and  the  coal 
trade  watches  the  progress  thereof  with  the 
keenest  interest.  It  is  recognized  that  the  out¬ 
come  thereof  will  have  a  most  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  labor  situation  generally,  it  being 
thought  that  if  the  present  struggle  goes 
against  the  workers  it  will  be  a  great  setback 
for  the  radical  leaders  who  are  bent  on  making 
trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  in  this 
affair  a  great  opportunity  to  work  out  some  of 
the  prevailing  difficulties  of  the  labor  situation, 
for  steel  products,  while  highly  important  to 
the  public  en  masse  and  in  the  long  run,  are 
something  that  the  ordinary  individual  can  do 
without  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time. 
There  is  a  much  different  situation  than  exists 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  involving  transporta¬ 
tion,  fuel  or  food,  and  hence  the  steel  corpora¬ 
tions,  with  their  immense  resources,  are  in  a 
position  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  industrial 
world,  and  it  must  be  recognized,  we  think, 
even  by  those  who  generally  turn  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  ear  towards  the  demands  of  labor  that 
public  opinion  has  lined  up  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  producers  in  this  instance,  it  being  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  steel  corporations  have  been 
extremely  liberal  in  their  wage  arrangements 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  partic¬ 
ular. 

At  the  outset  the  steel  plants  were  able  to 
work  on  half-time  and  reports  from  many 
centers  indicate  an  improvement  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  production.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  from  the  first  that  victory  would  not  be 
easily  achieved  by  the  producers  and  there  is 
some  apprehension  as  to  political  interference 
complicating  the  matter,  but  thus  far  Wall 
Street,  which  so  often  takes  a  very  discerning 
view  of  matters,  is  optimistic  on  the  steel 
proposition  and,  as  against  the  thought  that 
there  might  be  interference,  others  take  the 
ground  that  the  capital  is  not  altogether  op¬ 
posed  to  the  wind  being  taken  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  radical  labor  leaders,  who  to  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  eye  must  appear  to  be  rolling  on 
a  high  sea  at  the  present  time.  There  has 
been  expectation  that  the  steel  workers  would 
appeal  to  the  four  brotherhoods  of  railroads 
for  a  sympathetic  strike  in  their  interest,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  the  railroad  workers  re¬ 
fusing-  to  carry  material  to  and  from  the 
works,  but  it  is  realized  by  the  leaders  of  labor 


that  any  strike  of  a  general  character  is  quite 
apt  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  all,  and 
those  that  are  now  well  off  feel  that  they  had 
better  let  well  enough  alone.  This  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  decision  at  the  miners’  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland  to  operate  entirely  separate 
and  independent  of  the  steel  organization  and 
even  in  those  districts  where  the  coal  miners 
and  the  steel  men  work  for  the  same  interests 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  former  to  play  their 
own  game  entirely. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the  high 
officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  are  much  less  radical 
than  many  other  union  leaders.  They  have 
framed  extreme  demands  to  placate  the  rad¬ 
ical  element  among  their  followers,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  will  accept  a  com¬ 
promise  at  the  conference  with  the  operators 
now  under  way  at  Buffalo.  But  even  a  com¬ 
promise  of  such  claims  as  are  put  forward 
means  a  very  serious  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal,  particularly  the  price  of  steam  coal  in 
those  markets  that  are  open  to  the  competition 
of  fuel  oil.  Heretofore  in  many  instances  fuel 
oil  has  in  itself  been  much  more  expensive 
than  coal,  and  it  has  been  utilized  only  because 
of  collateral  advantages  in  regard  to  the  han¬ 
dling  thereof  and  the  handling  of  ashes  at  a 
steam  plant  operating  with  coal,  but  if  under 
the  demands  of  union  labor  bituminous  coal 
mounts  to  $10  or  $12  a  ton  at  the  boiler  room 
of  plants  some  distance  away  from  the  mines, 
is  there  any  feasible  argument  against  the  use 
of  oil?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  factor  will 
be  duly  regarded,  and  that  those  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  demands  for  extreme  rates  of  compensa¬ 
tion  will  not,  in  effect,  talk  themselves  out  of 
a  j'ob.  In  fact,  many  are  asking  the  question: 
“How  can  the  high  cost  of  living  problem  i>e 
dealt  with  when  labor  continually  works 
against  its  own  interests?”  The  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  has  promulgated  a  sane  argument 
in  its  “Work  and  Save”  slogan ;  yet  labor  is 
ready  to  strike  at  the  first  impulse,  production 
is  thereby  reduced  and  the  resources  of  the 
individual  worker  are  diminished  beyond  any 
early  reparation. 

As  the  first  of  November  draws  near,  there 
may  be  a  belated  realization  of  the  danger 
which  confronts  users  of  soft  coal,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  particularly  strong.  Some  say  it 
has  regained  a  normal  position,  but  to  others 
it  appears  “quiet  with  a  tendency  to  greater 
ease,”  as  we  sometimes  read  in  the  financial 


columns.  There  are  some  who  look  for  a 
strike  scare  next  mouth,  which  will  dispel  the 
quietness  which  now  surrounds  the  market  so 
far  as  the  home  demand  is  concerned,  the 
easier  market  which  was  noticed  in  and  about 
New  York  two  or  three  weeks  ago  having  now 
spread  to  most  of  the  seaboard  markets. 

In  the  West,  the  necessity  of  getting  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  tonnage  to  the  Northwest  during 
the  much  curtailed  season  of  navigation  adds 
an  element  of  strength  to  the  situation,  but 
through  the  Middle  West  the  demand  for  coal 
may  be  said  to  be  pulse-like.  The  industrial 
consumers  are  burning  up  plenty  of  coal,  and 
when  shippers  find  an  increased  tonnage  com¬ 
ing  in  their  direction  as  a  result  of  the  placing 
or  lifting  of  embargoes  in  various  centers,  the 
coal  is  immediately  placed  on  contracts  stand¬ 
ing.  Thus  there  is  very  little  surplus  at  any 
time,  not  enough  to  disturb  the  market,  at 
least.  A  determination  to  hold  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral  at  present  levels,  not  above  the  Govern¬ 
ment  range,  still  rules,  and  excepting  on  cer¬ 
tain  specialties  this  is  not  difficult  as  the  appre¬ 
hension  which  was  noted  some  weeks  ago  no 
longer  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  demands 
of  the  miners  in  convention  assembled  and  the 
possibilities  of  strike  troubles  eventuating 
therefrom. 

Foreign  inquiries  are  in  the  market  in  un¬ 
precedented  volume,  and  official  figures  for  the 
month  of  July,  which  we  published  last  week, 
show  how  large  the  actual  off-shore  business 
now  is,  and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  the 
figures  accredited  to  July  will  show  a  material 
increase  in  view  of  the  working  out  of  trans¬ 
portation  problems  that  has  been  effected  by 
the  leading  interests  in  the  meantime.  Coal 
is  going  to  foreign  buyers  on  a  basis  that  really 
means  something  from  a  tonnage  standpoint. 
Of  course,  it  is  small  compared  to  our  total 
coal  business,  but  it  certainly  means  something 
with  respect  to  taking  care  of  any  surplus  in 
the  seaboard  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
business  seems  to  be  limited  only  by  ocean 
transportation  facilities  and  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  movement  to  Italy  during  the  past  few 
weeks  has  attracted  much  comment.  The 
Italian  government  as  well  as  individual  buy¬ 
ers  in  that  country  are  now  sending  vessels  to 
this  country,  whereas  formerly  the  exporters 
had  to  depend  for  most  part  upon  Shipping 
Board  allocations  and  private  charters. 

There  is  much  less  tension  in  the  anthracite 
trade.  While  it  is  true  that  the  dealers  in 
some  places  are  well  supplied,  in  others  the 
demand  for  domestic  coal  still  exceeds  the 
i  supply,  and  high  premiums  prevail  on  a  small 
part  of  the  output  due  to  the  desire  of  buyers 
to  get  as  much  of  their  annual  tonnage  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  hand  before  the  arrival  of  cold 
weather.  Certainly  good  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  producers  in  effecting  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  domestic  sizes  this  year  in  the  face 
of  curtailed  output,  and  it  can  be  said  that  the 
requirements  exceed  the  available  supply  at 
the  present  time  by  only  a  narrow  margin,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wide  one  that  was  the  cause  of 
apprehension  early  in  the  season.  There  is  a 
difference,  of  course,  between  a  slight  short¬ 
age  and  a  famine,  although  this  seems  to  be 
lost  sight  of  sometimes  and  has  led  to  much 
criticism  prompted  by  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 
It  can  be  said  that  with  ordinary  winter 
weather  and  reasonably  steady  work  at  the 
mines,  the  anthracite  consuming  public  can  be 
taken  care  of  during  the  coming  season,  for 
all  experienced  people  in  the  trade  know  how 
frequently  curtailment,  rather  than  steady 
work,  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  after  Jan¬ 
uary  has  passed  by,  if  not,  indeed,  further 
back  towards  the  middle  of  the  winter  season. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  in  Urgent  Demand  in  Some  Quarters,  but  Local  Trade  Is  Comfortably  Fixed — 
Steel  Strike  Has  Had  Little  Direct  Effect  on  Bituminous  Market  So  Far. 


Demand  for  anthracite  shows  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  as  between  sections.  The  approach 
of  cold  weather  is  causing  something  akin  to 
panic  among  the  retail  trade  in  those  parts  of 
New  England  which  have  not  fared  as  well  in 
the  summer  distribution  as  they  had  hoped  to. 
On  the  other  hand,  relaxation  is  noted  in  the 
strictly  local  market,  as  well  as  in  certain  parts 
of  the  all-rail  territory. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  quite  a  variation 
in  the  position  of  different  towns  in  the  same 
section  as  regards  anthracite  supply.  Some 
places  are  reported  to  be  “bare  of  coal,”  while 
neighoring  towns  appear  to  be  comfortably 
fixed.  There  are  also  individual  dealers  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  fared  worse 
than  their  neighbors  in  the  same  community. 

Such  inequalities  always  exist  when  there  is 
the  least  suggestion  of  a  coal  shortage,  and 
result  in  charges  of  favoritism  and  discrim¬ 
ination  which  cause  more  or  less  annoyance 
to  the  producing  interests.  The  latter,  so  far 
as  the  companies  and  the  larger  independent 
operators  are  concerned,  are  basing  their  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  1918  figures  in  a  general  way. 

Such  information  as  is  available  indicates 
that  the  towns  and  cities  that  are  seriously 
short  of  domestic  sizes  are  the  exception. 
Naturally,  dealers  have  not  been  able  to  get 
a  year’s  supply  in  six  months,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  have  secured  about  as  much  as  they 
normally  do  in  the  period  from  April  1  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  Figures  bearing  on  the  distribution 
of  domestic  sizes  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  coal  year  will  be  found  in  an¬ 
other  column.  They  show  that  shipments  to 
New  York  City  for  the  local  trade  were  ahead 
of  1918. 

Some  of  the  city  dealers  have  been  com¬ 
plaining  of  dull  business  this  week.  They  still 
have  a  few  unfilled  or  partly  filled  back  orders 
on  their  books,  which  call  for  stove  or  egg. 
Straight  lots  of  these  sizes  are  still  in  demand 
locally,  even  at  a  premium,  but  yards  have  a 
heavy  surplus  of  chestnut  and  smaller,  which 
will  not  start  moving  freely  until  cooler 
weather  arrives.  In  the  meantime,  dealers 
have  considerable  idle  equipment. 

Better  grades  of  No.  1  buckwheat  are  com¬ 
manding  the  circular,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
some  grades  of  rice.  Poorer  qualities  can  be 
had  at  concessions  of  from  25  to  50  cents. 
Barley  is  decidedly  a  drug,  with  sales  reported 
as  low  as  $1.25  and  even  less. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  question  most  frequently  heard  in  bi¬ 
tuminous  circles  this  week  has  been,  “What 
effect  will  the  steel  strike  have  on  the  mar¬ 
ket?”  So  far,  it  has  not  had  any  pronounced 
effect  locally.  Of  course,  if  the  steel  industry 
were  seriously  crippled  over  a  term  of  weeks 
it  would  react  on  the  coal  market  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  manner,  but  it  will  take  more  than  a  few 
days  for  a  partial  tie-up  to  make  itself  felt 
very  seriously  at  this  distance  from  the  steel 
making  centers. 

(  ias  coals  and  coking  coals  will  be  the  first 
to  be  affected,  naturally,  but  if  the  supply  of 
semi-finished  steel  is  seriously  curtailed,  a 
great  variety  of  shops  and  factories  using  low- 
volatile  coal  will  have  to  shut  down  or  slow 
down  for  lack  of  raw  material.  It  may  be  that 
fear  of  such  a  development  has  caused  this 


class  of  consumers  to  go  slow  in  their  coal 
purchases  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  ever 
since  it  became  fairly  certain  that  a  steel  strike 
would  eventuate. 

But  the  chances  are  the  easing  up  in  demand 
which  has  occurred  this  month  is  a  natural 
reaction  from  the  August  boom  and  would 
have  come  about  anyway.  The  buying  move¬ 
ment  was  carried  to  a  point  where  a  great 
many  consumers  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
large  and  small,  felt  that  they  had  accumulated 
all  the  coal  needed  to  insure  a  reasonable  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety.  So  they  withdrew  from  the 
market,  and  even  the  threat  of  a  miners’  strike 
on  November  1  to  enforce  a  60  per  cent  wage 
increase  is  not  prompting  them  to  add  to  their 
reserves. 

Prices  have  been  inclined  to  sag  a  little  this 
week,  and  the  softening  has  been  more  notice¬ 
able  in  the  region  than  in  the  case  of  coal 
standing  at  the  piers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
pier  accumulation  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  the  market  is  practically  bare  of  Pool 

9  and  10  coal  for  prompt  loading.  For  some 
time  past  there  has  been  little  offering  in  Pools 
1  and  71.  Quick  loading  is  still  the  rule  in 
Pool  11,  but  the  tonnage  standing  is  only  mod¬ 
erate.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  Fairmont  mine- 
run  at  the  piers,  however. 

The  partial  cleaning  up  in  congestion  has 
resulted  in  some  of  the  embargoes  being 
raised,  but  the  permit  rule  is  still  being  en¬ 
forced  in  the  case  of  South  Amboy  and  there 
are  rumors  that  some  of  the  other  roads  will 
shortly  adopt  this  system  in  spite  of  protests 
on  the  part  of  coal  men. 

For  mine  shipment,  operators  are  still  quot¬ 
ing  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  on  Pool  9  coal.  Pool 

10  had  been  selling  as  low  as  $2.85,  but  a 
strike  at  several  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnstown  caused  the  price  to  stiffen  up  to 
$3.00  around  the  middle  of  this  week.  Pool 

11  is  bringing  from  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

The  export  business  is  playing  a  big  part 
in. sustaining  the  higher  grades,  while  heavy 
shipments  on  contracts  ami  back  orders  are 
preventing  the  medium  grades  from  being 
forced  on  the  market  in  quantities  that  would 
cause  outright  demoralization. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  numbers 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 


over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 

New  York 

Week  of 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

July  17-23 . 

-  5,632 

5,262 

July  24-30 . 

....  6,001 

6,006 

July  31 -Aug.  6 . 

....  6,108 

6,419 

August  7-13 . 

.  5,975 

5,921 

August  14-20 . 

.  6,159 

5,311 

August  21-27 . 

....  6,154 

5,933 

Aug.  28-Sept.  3. .  . . 

.....  5,489 

5,338 

Sept.  4-10 . 

....  5,739 

5,697 

Sept.  11-17 . 

. . .  .  5,138 

5.676 

Sept.  18-24 . 

....  5,502 

6,018 

The  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co.,  the  largest  retail  coal 
company  in  Cleveland,  have  a  fleet  of  fifteen  trucks, 
make  a  specialty  of  delivering  to  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  suburban  delivery,  also  apartments.  Their 
motto  is  “Service  and  Quality.” 


BOSTON  SITUATION. 


Trade  and  Consumers  Anxiously  Awaiting 
Outcome  of  Miners’  Meeting. 

Indications  this  week  point  to  the  fact  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  wholesalers  are  starting  to  feel  a 
stirring  of  interest  on  the  part  of  industrial  concerns 
in  the  bituminous  situation.  Of  course,  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek — the  newspaper  stories  regarding 
the  demands  of  the  miners.  As  was  expected  by 
those  in  the  trade,  the  increases  and  changes  asked 
by  the  men  are  excessive,  but  the  business  men  of 
New  England  as  a  whole  were  surprised — and  not 
agreeably — by  these  •  demands.  They  are  so  heavy 
as  to  make  it  appear  hard  to  avert  either  a  costly 
strike  and  possible  shortage  in  supply  or  else  the 
granting  of  wages  so  high  as  to  immediately  jump 
prices  beyond  what  would  have  seemed  possible  a 
few  months  ago.  Either  way  one  looks  at  it,  as  was 
predicted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  one  of  the  Boston 
trade  experts,  bituminous  coal  is  almost  sure  to  go 
up  most  decidedly  in  price  and  to  stay  up  more  or 
less  permanently. 

As  this  man  said,  the  shrewd  New  Englander 
needs  only  to  become  convinced  of  this  fact  when 
he  promptly  will  throw  off  his  attitude  of  indifference 
towards  his  coal  pile  and  try  to  stock  up  enough 
for  a  long  time  ahead.  This  naturally  would  be 
good  business  acumen,  provided  that  coal  is  to  stay 
up,  for  the  tieing  up  of  the  capital  involved  would 
mean  comparatively  little  compared  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  saving  and  the  assurance  it  would  furnish  against 
running  short.  Now,  if  this  expert’s  view  is  correct, 
there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  of  a  rush  of  orders 
just  as  soon  as  the  conviction  gains  footing  that 
there  is  to  be  a  strike  or  a  large  boost  in  prices  to 
avert  one  by  means  of  increased  wages. 

Tug  Boat  Strike  Threatened. 

The  shipping  situation  continues  to  be  a  sort  of 
axe  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  coal  men  of  New 
England— and  the  general  public  also.  There  are 
some  features  of  the  threatened  strike  of  the  men 
on  the  tugs  along  this  coast  which  are  unusual  and 
serve  to  emphasize  in  large  degree  the  extent  to 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  are 
willing  to  go  for  an  end  that  due  respect  for  their 
own  membership  at  large  might  consider  unwise  in 
the  extreme.  The  number  of  men  on  the  tugs  along 
the  entire  New  England  coast  is  said  to  be  from 
400  to  500.  To  put  an  extra  engineer  on  each  tug, 
as  demanded,  will  mean  rebuilding  most  of  the  boats, 
and  this  expense,  coupled  with  the  cost  of  the  largely- 
increased  wages,  was  said  this  week  by  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  retail  firms  to  be  sure  to  saddle 
about  25  cents  a  ton  on  every  buyer  of  anthracite 
coal  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  retail  dealers  have  received  another  bad  set¬ 
back  by  the  weather,  which  continues  to  average 
about  one  decent  day  weekly.  It  now  is  getting 
dangerously  near  the  time  when  small  rush  orders 
from  poor  people  who  need  coal  in  a  hurry  and  must 
have  it  or  suffer  from  cold  will  be  pouring  in,  and 
the  dealers  are  still  unable  to  catch  up,  or  even  ap¬ 
proach  catching  up  with  orders  that  have  been  on 
the  books  for  several  weeks.  Of  course,  also,  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  had  these  orders  in  the  hands  of  their 
dealers  are  bringing  more  and  more  pressure  to 
bear  to  have  deliveries  made.  The  one  frost  thus 
far  brought  immediate  results  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
mands  from  customers  for  their  coal.  The  customers 
are  disinclined  to  take  excuses  of  coal  being  slow 
coming  to  Boston  and  pay  little  attention  to  ex¬ 
planations  that  the  bad  weather  has  held  back  de¬ 
liveries. 


Fairmont  Again  Short  of  Cars. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  25. — Car  shortage  hit  the 
Fairmont  region  yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  six 
weeks,  there  being  but  680  cars  on  the  B.  &  O.  and 
the  placement  fell  to  600. 

Car  shortage  and  talk  of  miners’  strike  have  caused 
the  price  from  dropping,  the  steel  strike  having 
caused  no  depression  as  yet. 
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JOHNSTOWN  TRADE  QUIET. 

Steel  Companies  Miners  Out  on  Strike — 
Embargoes  Affect  Tide  Shipments. 

A  quiet  week  is  reported  for  the  coal  trade  in  the 
central  Pennsylvania  district  by  operators,  brokers, 
and  others  intimate  with  the  situation.  Probably 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  week  here  was  the 
walkout  of  mine  workers  in  independent  operations 
of  the  district  in  connection  with  the  nation-wide 
strike  of  steel  workers. 

About  17,000  employes  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co. 
and  the  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  of  Johnstown,  obeyed  the 
order  to  strike  Monday  morning  as  did  approxi¬ 
mately  2.000  miners.  These  miners  were  employed 
by  the  Cambria  company  and  by  several  scores  of 
small  coal  operations  in  Cambria  and  neighboring 
counties.  The  employes  of  practically  every  house 
coal  mine  in. the  Johnstown  district  went  on  strike, 
so  that  the  city  was  confronted  by  a  most  unusual 
situation — a  city  located  in  the  heart  of  the  coal 
mining  district  with  its  citizens  going  begging  for 
coal.  Even  in  wartimes  when  coal  prices  were  at 
their  highest,  level,  Johnstown  never  suffered  a  lack 
of  fuel,  because  the  coal  was  hauled  directly  from 
the  mine  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

The  strike  of  the  co^l  miners  also  threatens  to 
shut  off  the  light  and  power  supply  of  the  city,  as 
the  miners  employed  by  the  company  supplying  the 
light  and  power  plants  are  among  those  on  strike. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  the  situation  was 
relieved  somewhat  by  a  number  of  the  independent 
operators  signing  contracts  with  the  U.  M.  A. 

As  the  majority  of  the  larger  operations  of  the 
district  operate  under  contracts  with  the  miners’ 
union,  the  strike  did  not  tie  up  the  mining  industry 
generally. 

Outlook  Not  Bright. 

Operators  of  the  district  report  that  the  outlook 
at  this  time  is  not  especially  bright.  The  chief  draw¬ 
back  now  is  the  lack  of  a  market.  No  coal  can  be 
shipped  to  tidewater  at  the  present  time  on  account 
of  embargoes  being  in  effect,  while  line  shipments 
are  slow.  The  situation  is  not  expected  to  im¬ 
prove  to  any  extent  within  the  immediate  future 
unless  cold  weather  or  some  other  unusual  develop¬ 
ment  creates  an  unexpected  market. 

The  matter  of  car  supply  did  not  cause  the  opera¬ 
tors  any  worries  during  the  past  week.  With  fuel 
markets  refusing  to  receive  further  shipments,  the 
demand  for  cars  fell  off  to  a  great  degree.  The 
supply  of  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  RR.  during  the 
week  was  reported  as  being  nearly  100  per  cent,  and 
while  it  was  not  so  good  on  the  B.  &  O.  and  other 
lines,  few  complaints  as  to  a  lack  of  cars  were  heard. 

The  quiet  period  brought  about  a  downward  trend 
in  prices.  While  the  prices  of  most  grades  of  fuel 
sagged  they  did  not  drop  materially.  It  seems  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  operators  to  ship  as  little  coal  as 
possible  during  the  absence  of  a  market  and  to  hold 
up  their  fuel  until  a  better  market  appears.  They 
would  rather  ship  no  coal  at  all  than  precipitate  a 
slump  by  shipping  coal  at  cut  prices. 

One  grade  of  coal  that  seems  to  be  immune  from 
the  effects  of  the  quiet  market  is  Pool  9  coal.  Very 
little  of  this  grade  of  coal  appears  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  and  is  is  taken  as  fast  as  it  appears  at  prices 
around  the  $3.25  mark.  .Pool  10  coal  this  week  sold 
at  figures  around  the  old  government  maximum, 
$2.95,  while  Pool  11  fuel  is  quoted  at  from  $2.60  to 
$2.65. 


The  West  Virginia  Mining  News,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  has  published  a  book  entitled  “Fuel  Ratio  of 
Coals,”  by  Charles  E.  Krebs,  Assistant  State  Geolo¬ 
gist  of  West  Virginia,  1909  to  1916,  which  covers 
the  fusibility  of  coal  ash,  and  is  sold  for  $1.50  a 
copy.  It  contains  in  its  60-odd  pages,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  analyses  of  coal  from  all  the  principal  seams 
of  West  Virginia,  with  notes  indicating  the  com¬ 
pany  furnishing  the  tonnage  analyzed ;  with  some 
data  also  relative  to  the  coal  from  other  states. 


H.  T.  Schaefer,  Inc.,  are  now  located  in  their  new 
office  at  79  Milk  street,  Boston. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  BUSY. 


Coal  Tonnage  Handled  This  Month  Will  Set 
New  High  Record  for  1919. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Sept.  25. — Activity  has  continued  to 
run  high  at  all  local  coal  piers  this  week.  Dumpings 
for  the  first  23  days  of  the  month  have  already 
reached  a  figure  in  excess  of  any  month  of  1919,  ex¬ 
cept  August,  and  two  more  days  will  put  this  month 
ahead  even  of  August. 

So  great  has  been  the  movement  of  coal  that  there 
is  talk  among  railroad  men  of  working  24-hour  shifts 
at  the  piers  again.  This  has  not  been  done  since 
November,  1918,  when  war  activity  ceased. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  already  had  its  piers 
at  work  two  ‘lights  during  the  last  week,  but  this 
was  a  temporary  measure,  due  largely  to  an  unusual 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  yards  at  Newport  News  and 
to  the  desire  of  the  railroad  to  avoid  trouble  over 
Sunday  work. 

Export  demand  continues  to  run  high,  with  almost 
every  section  of  the  globe  bidding  for  shipments 
from  this  market.  The  bulk  of  local  export  trade 
goes  to  South  America  and  to  Italy.  One  cargo  was 
sent  during  the  week  to  Denmark,  which  has  not 
heretofore  received  shipments  from  this  port. 

Prices  Near  $7.00  Mark. 

Prices  are  practically  unchanged.  Export  and 
bunker  product  is  quoted  at  $6.75  and  $7,  gross. 
Prices  of  spot  coal  for  local  consumption  are  $6.25 
and  $6.50. 

Total  dumpings  for  the  week  were  382,264  tons. 
Of  this,  amount  the  Norfolk  &  Western  had  163,762 
tons,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  121,565,  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  96.937 

For  the  first  23  days'  of  September  the  dumpings 
were  1,142,190  tons,  of  which  total  479,651  tons  were 
handled  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  343,442  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  319,097  by  the  Virginian. 

There  has  been  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  retail 
situation.  Demand  is  mostly  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  enough  prepared  grades  available 
for  local  markets  to  allow  the  accumulation  of  any 
surplus,  the  dealers  running  on  a  basis  of  very 
prompt  turnover. 

The  recently  appointed  “fair  price  committee,” 
which  began  its  work  in  this  city  on  Monday,  has 
summoned  a  large  number  of  retailers  to  appear 
before  it  for  an  investigation  into  prices.  It  has 
been  stated  in  local  papers  that  a  member  of  the 
committee  charges  a  combination  to  fix  prices.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  proposed  investigation  will  not  be  made 
public  before  the  hearing. 


BALTIMORE  PRICES  BREAK. 


Embargoes  and  Congestion  Result  in  Reduc¬ 
tion — Export  Demand  Increasing. 

A  break  has  come  in  the  market  conditions  here  as 
to  prices.  This  slide  in  the  list  had  been  threatening 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  as  a  result  of  the  congestion 
at  tidewater  piers  which  had  caused  drastic  embar¬ 
goes  on  all  coals  except  under  special  permits.  Only 
the  fact  that  the  congestion  was  caused  by  certain 
grades  of  fuel,  while  others  in  much  demand  here  by 
the  more  discriminating  line  of  low  volatile  coal  pur¬ 
chasers  were  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  missing, 
kept  up  the  market  at  the  high  levels  set  for  some 
weeks  past.  The  steel  strike,  with  the  surety  of  a 
lessened  demand  for  gas  coals  from  some  quarters, 
and  the  release  thereby  of  practically  a  hundred 
per  cent  car  supply  to  many  mining  regions  was 
probably  a  big  factor  in  deciding  the  range  as  at 
present  shown. 

An  exceptional  export*  demand  and  loading  and 
very  heavy  bunker  call  for  the  first  three  weeks  of 
September,  and  which  grows  constantly  instead  of 
showing  any  signs  of  decreasing,  is  a  bright  spot  and 
will  probably  have  a  decidedly  steadying  influence 
against  any  further  declines. 

The  reign  of  the  embargo  still  continues  in  Balti¬ 
more,  and  at  present  the  conditions  at  both  the  Can¬ 
ton  and  Curtis  Bay  piers  are  similar,  the  movement 


thereto  being  confined  to  coal  going  on  permits. 
Under  the  system  there  has  been  a  cleaning  out  of 
certain  classes  of  coal  that  had  jammed  every  track 
in  reach  and  some  pools  that  were  bare  have  re¬ 
ceived  supplies.  The  result  is  that  coal  of  any  de¬ 
scription  is  in  easy  supply  here  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  price  list  reflects  the  condition. 

Gas  Coals  Hard  Hit. 

Gas  coals  were  the  hardest  hit.  While  $3.50  was 
the  mark  for  low  sulphur  recently,  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  offerings  are  now  to  be  had  around  $3.25.  Fair¬ 
mont  three-quarter,  which  also  held  around  the  $3.25 
to  $3.40  mark,  is  offering  as  low  as  $2.50  in  some 
cases,  with  run-of-mine  around  $2.35  and  slack  at 
$2.25. 

Low  volatile  coals  such  as  are  included  in  Pool 
71,  are  offering  at  $3.25  to  $3.40,  while  No.  9  classifi¬ 
cation,  which  recently  ran  along  with  75  pool  at 
$3.50  or  better,  is  offered  in  many  cases  at  $3.15  to 
$3.25.  Medium  to  good  steam  coals  are  selling  to 
the  trade  mine  basis  at  $2.60  to  $2.80.  Lowest  classes 
such  as  run  to  Pool  44  are  around  $2.15. 

The  anthracite  dealers  are  faced  with  the  making 
of  a  decision  as  to  what  their  October  schedule  will 
be.  No  advance  was  made  for  September,  despite 
the  fact  that  premiums  of  from  75  cents  up  were 
being  asked  on  independent  coals  coming  here.  It  is 
figured  that  an  advance  of  more  than  25  cents  a  ton 
must  be  made  to  cover  the  independent  charges  to  a 
large  part  of  the  dealers.  It  had  been  hoped  to  hold 
the  figure  to  a  general  twenty-five  cent  advance,  but 
many  dealers  believe  that  such  an  advance  would  not 
restore  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  a  number  of  hard 
coal  handlers.  At  present  the  run  in  here  is  light 
as  the  orders  reaching  dealers  are  not  heavy  and 
summer  order  deliveries  have  been  about  cleared  up, 
but  October  will  bring  a  different  story.  There  is 
still  talk  of  a  scarcity  of  arrival  of  stove  size  and 
some  dealers  would  like  to  see  more  chestnut  coming 
through. 


NEW  $100,000,000  ENTERPRISE. 

United  States  Distributing  Corporation  Opens 
Offices  in  New  York. 

The  new  $100,000,000  corporation,  which 
has  been  referred  to  several  times  in  these 
columns  since  back  about  July  1,  has  at  last 
been  definitely  launched. 

It  is  known  as  the  United  States  Distribut¬ 
ing  Corporation,  and  temporary  offices  have 
been  opened  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  in  the 
quarters  on  the  ground  floor  recently  vacated 
by  the  Scandinavian  Trust  Co. 

George  F.  Getz,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
coal  man  of  Chicago,  is  to  be  president  of  the 
United  States  Distributing  Corporation,  but 
further  details  as  to  the  official  personnel  will 
not  be  available  until  next  week. 

Mr.  Getz  stated  yesterday  that  an  announce¬ 
ment  regarding  the  company’s  plans  would  be 
made  within  a  few  days,  but  that  it  was  being 
withheld  until  certain  details,  which  were  still 
in  abeyance,  had  been  definitely  settled. 

In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  the  new 
enterprise  was  formed,  in  the  main,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  the  output  of  independent 
anthracite  operators  and  selling  it  to  and 
through  the  yards  of  affiliated  retail  companies 
in  various  cities,  including  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago. 


There  are  many  who  look  forward  to  a  splendid 
demand  for  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  from  now 
on,  with  coal-burning  weather  near  at  hand  and 
bituminous  difficulties  looming  up.  We  have  always 
maintained  that  the  small  sizes  which  annually  cause 
so  much  anxiety  during  the  spring  and  summer  were 
a  good  asset  to  those  equipped  to  store  them,  and 
it  looks  as  though  there  would  be  favorable  results 
in  connection  therewith  in  the  near  future. 
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STEADY  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Demand  Fully  as  Strong  but  Heavier  Tonnage 
Receipts  Ease  Matters 

Probably  the  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  market  this  week  best  to  describe  its  real 
status  is  that  it  lacks  the  snappiness  that  character¬ 
ized  it  a  few  weeks  ago.  And  .yet,  spot  prices  are 
tirm  and  a  ready  market  is  found  for  all  coal  that 
is  mined  and  delivered.  The  change  comes  about 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  steam 
demand,  due  to  prevailing  strike  conditions,  from 
the  fact  that  lake  call  is  felt  to  be  about  over  and 
from  the  conclusion  that  a  very  considerable  per- 
:entage  of  household  demand  f  r  the  winter  has 
already  been  met  as  the  result  of  agitation  by  the 
National  Coal  Association.  Then  there  is  a  feeling 
that  not  only  car  supply  is  not  so  bad  as  has  been 
represented,  but  that  it  is  going  to  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  energetic  measures  in  the  month  to  come. 
To  these  influences  may  be  added  the  not  less  im¬ 
portant  assurance  that  mining  labor  is  going  to  be 
ample  to  meet  its  tasks  and  that  the  possibility  of 
general  strike  movement  has  been  minimized. 

The  favorable  developments  of  the  week  have 
been  the  removal  of  embargoes  for  the  most  part 
both  to  tidewater  and  to  lake.  Export  cargoes  have 
gone  as  freely  as  the  supply  of  cars  would  permit  and 
ihe  resumption  of  lake  shipping  has  had  no  other 
deterrent.  Coal  men  differ  as  to  when  the  lake  sea¬ 
son  will  close  this  year.  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
interruption  or  even  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
northwestern  orders. 

There  is  common  agreement  as  to  export  demand, 
a  id  coal  men  say  that  if  the  facilities  are  provided 
for  the  movement  of  ocean-going  cargoes,  there  will 
not  this  year  be  a  surplus  upon  the  Cincinnati  mar¬ 
ket  to  threaten  prices. 

Domestic  retailers,  many  of  whom  have  exhausted 
t:  eir  reserves,  are  calling  for  the  prepared  sizes  of 
1  luminous  coals  faster  than  they  can  get  them  and 
some  of  them  are  in  distress  as  to  stocks  from  which 
>  meet  deliveries.  This  is  the  case  in  Cincinnati  and 
in  many  other  cities  of  this  immediate  district.  But 
these  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  bidding  the  price 
up  in  order  to  hurry  distribution  to  regular  custom- 
lr.ers  for  whom  they  can  enter  orders  and  make  later 
assured  delivery. 

Pulse-Like  Activity  in  Steam  Coal.  , 

Steam  orders  have  pretty  well  held  their  own  in 
spite  of  industrial  troubles,  present  and  threatened. 
There  has  been  a  good,  steady  demand  rather  than 
•a  wild  panicky  demand  for  mine  run  and  nut  and 
1  ick  coals.  Manufacturers  have  hesitated  to  build 
up  reserves  under  present  somewhat  uncertain  con¬ 
ditions  and  this  occasion  of  large  steam  demand  will 
be  left  for  the  later  fall  business,  following  adjust¬ 
ments  that  are  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later. 

Prices  for  the  week  on  spot  transactions  on  pre¬ 
p-red  bituminous  coals  have  ranged  from  $3.25  to 
$4  50,  with  an  average  of  about  $3.85.  In  mine  run, 
the  range  has  been  between  $2.65  and  $3.25,  with  an 
average  of  about  $3.  In  nut  and  slack,  the  selling 
fi;  ure,  in  the  absence  of  contract  limitations,  has 
been  between  $1.65,  and  $2.25  chiefly,  though  some 
sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  $2.50  and  even  $2.55. 

There  has  been  no  disposition  in  the  district  to 
make  further  advances  of  retail  prices  and  dealers 
say  that  they  do  not  anticipate  that  conditions  will 
call  for  any  further  changes  upward.  Most  of  these 
n  ?n  profit  by  early  buying  and  are  therefore  making 

good  margin  on  the  tonnage  they  are  delivering. 
O' hers  of  course  were  not  so  wise. 

The  Central  Coal  Association’s  reports  show  that 
the  average  of  prices  on  new  contracts  and  spot 
sales  during  the  week  have  not  materially  changed. 
1  the  Kanawha  district,  prepared  coals  have  sold 
a:  an  average  of  about  $3.80;  in  Logan  $3.90;  in 
V  iiliamson  $3.95;  in  Harlan  $4.00  and  in  Apalach- 
ian  $4.20.  In  mine  run,  Kanawha  has  averaged 
:  '0 ;  Logan  $2.65  ;  Williamson  $2.80 ;  Harlan  $2.95  ; 
Apalachian  $2.92.  In  nut  and  slack  Kanawha  prices 
raged  about  $1.80;  Logan  $2.15  ;  Williamson  $2.25  ; 
It  rlan  $1.85,  and  Apalachian  $2.30. 


FAIRMONT  PRICES  HOLD. 


First  Few  Days  of  Steel  Strike  Had  Little 
Effect  on  Market. 

Prices  have  not  been  affected  in  the  Fairmont 
region  and  as  yet  by  the  steel  strike,  although  the 
“pep”  has  been  somewhat  taken  out  of  business ;  that 
is,  orders  have  slowed  up  in  coming  this  way. 

Prevailing  prices  are :  Pittsburgh  seam — Three 
quarters,  $3;  mine  run,  $2.40;  slack,  $2.40.  General 
fear  of  a  miners’  strike  has  caused  the  market  to 
hold  up  as  well  as  it  has. 

Coal  operators  generally  believe  that  the  steel 
strike  will  decide  whether  or  not  the  employer  is 
dictator  of  his  own  plant  or  not  and  some  appre¬ 
hension  is  felt  in  the  Fairmont  region  over  a  miners’ 
strike  after  November  1. 

Whether  the  steel  workers’  and  miners’  strike  will 
dove-tail  into  each  other  is  problematical,  but  never¬ 
theless  all  employers  of  labor  agree  that  the  mettle 
will  be  tested  in  the  present  strike  and  “discover” 
who  is  boss.  If  the  steel  strikers  win,  the  miners’ 
demands  will  probably  have  to  be  met.  At  least  there 
is  a  more  certain  likelihood  of  operators  being 
obliged  to  do  so. 

Shipments  to  steel  plants  in  the  Fairmont  region 
have  been  limited.  Of  the  twelve  low-sulphur  mines 
in  the  region,  very  few  are  shipping  to  steel  plants. 
The  majority  appear  to  be  selling  their  gas-producer 
coal  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Coke  shipments  will  no  doubt  be  shaded.  These 
had  been  resuming  fairly  well  recently.  Coke  ship¬ 
ments  to  Youngstown  will  be  especially  affected. 

Regional  production  last  week  was  399,200  tons  of 
coal  and  45  cars  of  coke.  The  coal  production  was 
but  6300  tons  shy  of  the  heaviest  week  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  for  the  fiscal  year,  that  being  the  one 
ending  August  23. 

One  of  the  biggest  gains  in  shipments  last  week 
was  Curtis  Bay,  which  totaled  1,120  cars,  the  heaviest 
since  the  week  ending  August  23,  when  the  total  was 
1,241  cars,  just  21  cars  stronger. 

St.  George’s  shipments  last  week  showed  the  strain 
of  embargoes  and  the  total  fell  to  140  cars,  against 
303  cars  for  the  week  ending  August  23,  the  heav¬ 
iest.  With  one  exception  last  week’s  shipments  to 
St.  George  were  the  lightest  for  many  weeks,  the 
exception  having  been  the  week  ending  September 
6,  when  but  67  cars  were  loaded  for  that  pier. 

Lake  business  has  picked  up  some  strength  and  last 
week  312  cars  were  loaded  for  such  points.  The 
week  ending  September  6,  leads  for  recent  high 
weekly  lake  shipments  at  354  cars,  this  business 
switching  in  at  the  settlement  of  the  dock  strikes 
and  at  a  time  when  embargoes  made  pier  business 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past  for  the  time  being. 

Less  railroad  fuel  was  loaded  last  week,  at  1,465 
cars,  than  for  some  weeks.  The  chief  interest  in 
railroad  fuel  shipments  last  week  was  the  fact  that 
Bangor  &  Aroostock  secured  105  carloads  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  off  the  market  for  a  time. 

Car  supply  and  placements  were  ideal  all  last  week 
and  railroad  transportation  was  fine.  The  daily 
average  movement  on  the  B.  &  O.  east  of  Grafton 
was  1,070  loads.  A  full  run  of  cars  was  experienced 
every  day  last  week  on  the  Monongahela  Railway. 

On  Monday  a  full  run  of  cars  and  favorable  early 
placements  were  enjoyed  on  both  the  B.  &  O.  and 
Monongahela  railroads.  Negroes  in  the  Fairmont 
field  observed  Emancipation  Day  on  Monday,  but 
despite  that  fact  there  were  1,510  cars  of  coal  and  6 
cars  of  coke  produced  on  the  region. 


One  commentator  on  business  matters  believes  that 
prohibition,  by  sobering  the  entire  masl  of  working 
people,  is  making  the  present  industrial  situation 
more  acute.  “The  working  man  no  longer  grum¬ 
bles  over  his  glass  of  beer,”  says  this  writer.  “He 
is  insisting  on  action.  The  prohibitionists  have  done 
a  good  deal  more  for  the  world  than  they  ever  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  remains  to 
be  seen.” 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


Better  Movement  of  Chestnut  and  Pea — 
Bituminous  Demand  Dormant. 

The  anthracite  retailers  continue  to  have  plenty  of 
business  on  their  books,  with  additional  offering  all 
the  time,  but  they  still  lack  sufficient  stock  to  meet 
the  calls  that  are  made  upon  them.  As  the  season 
runs  into  fall  customers  are  becoming  more  anxious 
as  to  their  needs  and  are  urging  the  dealers  to  make 
delivery. 

Receipts  this  past  week  have,  if  anything,  been 
even  lighter  than  the  previous  period,  and  the  rumor 
is  that  the  big  companies  will  for  the  next  ten  days 
rush  almost  their  entire  production  to  tide  for  New 
England,  as  well  as  increased  movement  via  the 
lakes. 

As  to  the  relative  demand  the  trend  seems  to  be 
turning  from  stove  to  chestnut,  as  is  the  usual  thing 
in  this  district  with  the  approach  of  coal-burning 
weather.  Quite  a  few  dealers  have  stopped  urging 
stove  and  have  asked  for  good  shipments  of  nut,  so 
they  can  at  least  fill  orders  they  have  had  on  their 
books  for  weeks. 

The  coal  men  are  also  taking  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  larger  sizes  to  move  pea  coal  and  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  personal  solicitation  a  good 
tonnage  of  this  size  is  going  out  of  the  yards.  It  is 
really  believed  that  the  movement  of  pea  coal  will  be 
on  the  increase  from  this  time  and  the  retailers  are 
feeling  a  little  relieved,  as  many  of  them  feared  they 
had  stocked  more  of  this  size  than  they  would  be 
able  to  move. 

The  retail  price  situation  is  in  about  as  good  a 
state  as  it  has  ever  been,  except  when  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  Very  few  dealers  are  shading  on  the 
retail  price,  and  if  there  were  a  tendency  of  this  kind 
it  would  have  shown  itself  in  pea  coal  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  when  this  size  showed  an  inclination 
to  grow  loggy.  However,  the  price  of  this  size  has 
been  well  maintained  around  $9.50,  with  a  lower 
price  being  a  rare  exception. 

Some  Improvement  in  Steam  Sizes. 

The  steam  sizes  are  not  fully  taken  up  yet,  but 
there  is  a  noticeable  improvement.  This  is  the  case 
principally  with  No.  1  buckwheat  and  it  will  take 
little  more  demand  before  the  companies  would  begin 
to  think  of  tackling  their  storage  piles.  Some  ship¬ 
pers  also  report  the  improvement  as  extending  to  rice 
and  barley,  although  others  state  they  still  have  more 
than  enough  of  these  sizes  and  would  be  glad  of  extra 
business. 

In  the  bituminous  market  there  has  been  little 
change  for  the  better.  Embargoes  are  still  plentiful 
and  this  has  caused  the  backing  up  of  a  considerable 
tonnage  for  the  line  market.  Contract  customers 
have  been  getting  their  full  requirements  and  beyond, 
and  more  than  one  consumer  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  car  service.  However,  there  is  very  little  holding 
of  orders  on  business  of  this  kind. 

The  spot  market  is  practically  dead.  The  brokers 
have  plenty  of  coal  to  offer,  but  there  is  little  response 
from  the  consumer.  Nearly  all  buyers  have  been 
laying  in  stocks  all  summer  and  it  is  only  when  an 
especially  favorable  price  on  spot  coal  is  made  that 
they  can  be  interested. 

Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork  coals  still  cling 
close  to  $3.10  to  $3.30,  and  Clearfield  and  Somerset 
from  $2.80  to  $2.95.  Fairmont  grades  have  been 
offered  $2.35  to  $2.40  for  mine  run,  while  $3  to  $3.15 
is  being  asked  for  screened  coal. 


Death  of  Samuel  B.  Cary 

Samuel  B.  Cary,  resident  manager  of  Castner,  Cur¬ 
ran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  died  in  that  city 
recently  after  an  illness  of  four  months. 

Mr.  Cary,  who  was  63  years  of  age,  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  old  firm  of  Castner  &  Curran  at  the 
time  it  was  organized  in  1883,  and  represented  them 
and  their  successors  at  Roanoke  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  career.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  delightful  personality  and  had  a  host 
of  friends  throughout  that  part  of  the  South. 

James  A.  Reid,  who  was  Mr.  Cary’s  assistant  for 
many  years,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
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A  LET-UP  AT  CHICAGO. 


Strike  of  Steel  Workers  Affects  Coal  Trade — 
Steam  Trade  Strong. 

The  talk  of  the  trade  this  week  is  the  steel  strike 
and  its  probable  effect  on  the  coal  business.  The 
plants  in  this  district  are  shut  down  completely  or 
running  with  a  small  fractional  force,  the  larger 
ones  being  as  still  as  graveyards.  The  use  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  No.  3  in  this  market  has  been  largely  cur¬ 
tailed,  one  plant  alone  having  taken  74,000  tons  a 
week.  The  card  price  is  $3.75  for  free  coal,  but  most 
of  this  product  is  coming  in  on  contract  at  $3.05,  the 
range  being  slightly  under  that  and  up  to  $3.25. 

Reports  are  current  that  a  tidewater  embargo  on 
this  coal  is  imminent.  If  this  goes  into  effect  soon, 
a  large  tonnage  will  be  turned  westward  and  wilt 
demoralize  the  smokeless  market  here.  This  is  the 
view  of  many  distributors. 

The  smokeless  situation  has  not  been  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  one  to  sellers  lately,  as  instanced  in  our  last 
report.  Pennsylvania  smokeless  was  more  or  less 
a  glut  on  the  market,  200  cars  of  unsold  coal  stand¬ 
ing  on  track  in  one  yard  at  one  time,  and  selling 
down  to  $250,  although  buyers  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  $3  price. 

The  suggestion  current  in  some  quarters  that  im¬ 
portant  retail  interests  were  organized  to  break  the 
market  through  concerted  action  is  not  generally 
credited.  “The  retailers  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothihg  to  lose  by  a  stiff  and  advancing  market, 
and  a  demoralization  of  prices  affecting  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  domestic  coal  would  cause  more  or  less  of  a 
panic  among  consumers  and  discredit  the  whole  ‘Buy 
coal  now’  propaganda  movement  which  has  been  so 
zealously  backed  all  summer  by  the  national,  state 
and  local  associations  of  operators,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,”  said  a  prominent  association  official  to  the 
Savvard  man. 

A  Let-Up  in  Domestic  Demand. 

There  is  a  noticeable  let-up  in  the  demand  for  do¬ 
mestic  coal,  according  to  reports  from  all  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  trade,  but  not  enough  of  one  to  adversely 
affect  prices.  “Buy  coal  early”  has  been  quite  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  slogan  and  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
winter’s  supply  is  now  in  the  bins  of  consumers. 
The  extremes  named  express  the  views  of  a  leading 
retail  association  officer  on  the  low  end,  and  a  large 
operator  jobber  on  the  high  end  of  the  range.  Visit¬ 
ing  retail  dealers  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
trade  has  slowed  up  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days 
—not  permanently,  it  is  hoped,  but  it  is  unmis¬ 
takably  quieter  and  a  waiting  attitude  has  been 
struck. 

Steam  coal  is  going  strong  in  some  quarters  and 
fair  in  others.  The  utility  corporations  are  taking  in 
important  tonnage  steadily  and  storing  against  their 
winter’s  need.  The  railroads  are  said  to  be  storing 
little  as  yet.  The  strike  is  expected  to  speed  up 
sales  and  deliveries  greatly. 

The  strike  of  the  lake  seamen  in  sympathy  with 
the  steel  workers  will  release  many  boats  from  the 
ore-carrying  traffic  and  convert  them  to  coal-carrying 
uses  where  the  craft  are  not  owned  by  the  steel 
mills,  and  craft  that  are  carrying  ore  one  way  and 
coal  the  other  are  expected  to  be  idle  and  cripple 
coal  carrying  to  the  extent  that  this  traffic  is  sus¬ 
pended.  In  short,  the  steel  strike  interjects  into  an 
already  nervous  coal  situation  added  complications 
and  uncertainties. 

Another  large  operator-jobber,  when  asked  about 
the  dominating  feature  of  the  coal  situation,  said : 
“The  demand  by  the  coal  miners  is  for  a  60  per  cent 
advance  in  wages  with  a  general  strike  alternative 
effective  November  1.”  He  added:  “We  thought 
Frank  Farrington  was  a  conservative,  and  we  now 
find  him  at  the  head  of  the  workers’  wage  commit¬ 
tee  demanding  impossible  wages  and  other  illogical 
concessions  to  labor.  Could  the  I.  W.  W.  and  other 
radicals  do  worse?  Hardly,  when  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  has  been  adopted  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  workers  in  their  Cleveland  conven¬ 
tion. 

A  leading  distributor  said:  ‘Tf  a  coal  strike  comes 
November  1,  God  help  the  jobbers.”  By  the  time 


this  report  reaches  its  readers  the  trade  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  the  Buffalo  meeting  is  likely  to 
bring  forth;  at  least,  they  will  know  more  than  they 
do  now. 

During  the  past  week  sales  officially  reported  show 
a  considerable  increase  in  tonnage  over  the  previous 
week  for  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky, 
the  total  being  13,723  cars,  an  increase  of  2,388  cars 
over  the  previous  week,  divided  as  follows :  Illinois, 
10,402  cars,  an  increase  of  1,954  cars;  Indiana,  2,325 
cars,  an  increase  of  363  cars ;  and  western  Kentucky, 
996  cars,  an  increase  of  71  cars. 

Prices  have  held  up  well,  covering  the  entire  list. 
A  noticeable  feature  is  that  “screenings  are  holding 
right  up  to  the  scratch,”  according  to  the  phrasing 
of  one  of  ihe  largest  distributors.  Short-freight-rate 
coal  is  firm,  as  also  is  Springfield  district  coal  and 
the  Indiana  product.  The  high  level  of  southern 
Illinois  prices  is  also  being  firmly  maintained.  The 
general  price  list  appears  under  a  separate  head. 

Few  contracts  are  recorded  for  the  week  and  those 
are  confined  to  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Illinois,  southern 
Indiana,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  territory, 
covered  by  the  Indiana  Coal  Trade  Bureau.  The  St. 
Paul  has  entered  seven  contracts  for  railroad  fuel. 

The  heaviest  sale  of  screenings  during  the  week 
was  415  cars  of  Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and 
Gallatin  counties  product  at  $1.85,  for  shipment  to 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  destination.  On  September 
12,  89  out  of  129  cars  of  Northern  District  coal  was 
sold  at  current  prices  at  time  of  shipment. 

Several  large  sales  of  Springfield  coal  accounts 
for  an  increased  sales  tonnage  for  the  week  of  from 
1,607  cars  to  2,195  cars.  Among  these  sales  were 
250  cars  of  prepared  sizes  at  $2.50  for  Chicago  termi¬ 
nal  railroad,  150  cars  of  mine-run  at  $2.10  for  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Wisconsin  railroad,  and  200  cars  of  mine- 
run  at  $2.30,  through  a  jobber,  for  Chicago  shipment. 

The  largest  sale  in  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Illinois 
district  was  100  cars  of  mine-run  at  $2.10  for  In¬ 
diana  railroad  use.  A  sale  of  56  cars  of  Third,  Fifth, 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Vein  South  (Indiana)  screenings 
for  Indiana  destinations  brought  $1.95. 

Knox  County,  Indiana,  made  a  good  showing  in 
sizable  sales  during  the  week.  They  were  50  cars 
of  prepared  sizes  at  $2.65  for  Chicago  railroad,  50 
cars  of  mine-run  at  $2.30  for  Indiana  railroad,  and 
100  cars  of  screenings  at  $1.95  for  Indiana  destina¬ 
tion. 

R.  R.  Sales  of  Western  Kentucky  Coal. 

Western  Kentucky  coal  for  railroad  use  was  sold 
during  the  week  at  market  price  at  time  erf  shipment. 

West  Virginia  4-inch  lump  is  being  quoted  by 
sellers,  2-inch  at  $3.75,  mine-run  at  around  $3.00,  and 
slack  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Domestic  lump 
from  Hocking  territory  is  held  at  $3.25  to  $3.50,  egg 
at  about  $3.00,  mine-run  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  and  slack 
at  $1.90  to  $2.00,  f.  o.  b.  mines. 


TWIN  CITIES  SITUATION. 

Cold  Weather  Will  Force  Use  of  Soft  Coal  in 
Homes. 

Prospects  for  the  coal  situation  for  the  Northwest 
fluctuate  with  the  varying  run  of  strikes  which  will 
affect  the  delivery  of  coal.  When  the  coal  dock 
workers’  strike  was  settled  a  week  or  so  ago,  it 
seemed  that  there  would  be  no  further  difficulty  with 
reference  to  the  labor  question  in  delivering  coal. 
But  hardly  had  this  matter  been  settled  until  threats 
developed  of  another  tie-up  in  connection  with  the 
steel  strike.  This  did  not  accompany  the  walk-out 
which  started  this  week,  but  there  is  nothing  assured 
that  this  or  some  other  labor  trouble  will  not  inter¬ 
vene  with  further  interruptions. 

Retail  dealers,  especially  in  the  interior,  are  fearful 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  their  stocks  for  the 
winter.  In  the  smaller  towns  they  suspect  that  the 
dock  companies  will  favor  the  Twin  Cities  and  let 
the  country  points  wait.  Nowhere  is  there  much 
faith  that  the  remainder  of  the  fall  will  pass  by  with¬ 
out  further  interruptions. 

A  general  survey  of  supplies  through  the  State  of 
Minnesota  does  not  point  to  any  general  shortage  of 
fuel,  but  it  does  indicate  the  chances  favoring  an¬ 


thracite  being  all  gone  before  the  winter  is  over. 
This  will  rest  largely  on  the  character  of  the  winter. 
Another  mild  winter  such  as  the  last  one  was,  would 
probably  make  the  anthracite  supply  serve  for  the 
winter.  Otherwise  a  portion  of  the  trade  in  many 
cities  and  towns  will  have  to  resort  to  substitutes 
such  as  different  grades  of  soft  coal  and  coke,  to 
finish  out  the  winter.  This  will  not  be  such  a  hard¬ 
ship  in  general,  but  there  will  be  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  over  the  prices  which  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  the  soft  coal. 

Railroad  service  is  none  too  good.  Cars  are  not 
moving  as  fast  as  they  should,  nor  is  the  supply  up 
to  normal.  The  effect  of  the  strike  of  shop  men  is 
still  being  felt  in  the  way  of  an  exceptional  number 
of  cars  and  locomotives  requiring  repairs. 

Fortune  has  favored  the  coal  trade  so  far.  Al¬ 
though  September  is  well  along  there  has  been  for 
more  than  three  weeks  of  the  month  no  frost.  Do¬ 
mestic  heating  plants  have  not  been  started  at  this 
writing,  nor  have  office  buildings  begun  using  heat. 

Price  conditions  remain  steady,  with  little  or  no 
indication  of  any  change  in  any  direction.  Screenings 
should  show  an  early  bracing  in  values,  for  they  have 
been  below  their  proportion,  as  indicated  by  other 
sizes,  for  a  long  time. 


UNCERTAINTY  AT  BUFFALO. 


Bituminous  Situation  Becoming  More  Mixed 
— -Still  Short  of  Anthracite. 

The  situation  is  growing  more  and  more  mixed 
every  week.  Shippers  hardly  know  whether  to  look 
for  business  or  not.  It  will  certainly  not  do  to  buy 
coal  unless  one  has  a  customer  for  it,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  reported  that  the  consumers  are  about  as 
timid  as  the  jobbers  are.  They  all  think  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  some  big  business  changes  and  they 
are  afraid  of  getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  actual  demand  for  bituminous  coal  is  not 
large  and  it  is  not  increasing.  From  all  appearances 
it  is  based  on  a  moderate  consumption.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  proceeding  with  caution.  Every  day  more 
and  more  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  control  of 
the  industries  must  be  defined.  All  sorts  of  enter¬ 
prises  are  met  by  opposition  on  the  part  of  work¬ 
ingmen  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  soon  be  out 
of  the  question  to  make  any  new  ventures.  Actually 
there  are  many  liberal  people  who  are  signing  for 
an  industrial  standstill  that  shall  last  till  it  is  known 
who  is  who. 

This  state  of  things  goes  all  through  the  mines. 
The  men  do  not  work  with  any  will  and  they  yield 
to  no  control.  There  is  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please  at¬ 
titude  everywhere.  That  it  cannot  last  is  pretty 
certain,  but  it  is  still  growing  worse  at  present.  All 
that  can  be  done,  then,  is  to  wait  till  things  settle 
down  to  something.  Just  now  it  is  believed  that  the 
big  steel  strike  will  throw  a  lot  of  coal  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  possibly  weaken  the  prices  badly.  Shipping 
facilities  are  better  than  they  were  and  that  also 
tends  to  weaker  prices.  Yet  there  is  no  sign  of 
slacking  off  at  the  mines.  The  prospect  of  increasing 
export  demands  is  too  great  for  anything  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  to  loosen  the  operator’s  hold  on 
the  market  as  yet. 

Some  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  operators  are  still 
reporting  that  they  are  getting  all  the  cars  they 
want,  while  others  find  the  supply  down  to  50  per 
cent  or  so.  These  latter  complain  of  discrimination, 
but  say  there  is  no  means  of  redress  under  present 
conditions.  While  consumption  is  in  its  present  un¬ 
certain  condition  it  appears  that,  in  general,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  sufficient  to  meet  most  needs.  Prices  must  be 
maintained,  the  shippers  say,  at  about  what  they  are. 
They  see  difficulty  in  trying  to  advance  them  and 
they  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  for  reducing 
them. 

Quotations  are  still  unsteady  on  the  basis  of  $4.55 
for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for  Pittsburgh  No.  8 
lump,  $4.95  for  same  three-quarter,  $4.20  for  mine- 
run,  and  $4.10  for  all  slack,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo. 
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The  anthracite  trade  is  still  hampered  by  tire  late 
miners’  strike.  More  coal  is  now  coming  forward, 
but  the  companies  affected  are  getting  very  little  for 
local  distribution  as  yet.  The  demand  is  all  the 
stronger  on  that  account. 

Anthracite  shipments  by  lake  hold  up  well,  but 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  coal  coming  this  way  is 
turned  into  that  trade.  The  amount  loaded  for  the 
week  was  128,391  tons,  of  which  82,491  tons  cleared 
for  Duluth-Superior  (to  make  up  for  the  strike), 
22,500  tons  for  Chicago,  10,600  tons  for  Milwaukee, 
7,200  tons  for  Waukegan,  2,800  tons  for  Manitowoc, 
2,400  tons  for  Racine,  400  tons  for  St.  Ignace. 

Freight  rates  have  advanced  to  80  cents  to  Racine 
and  remain  at  60  cents  to  Chicago,  47)4  cents  to  Mil¬ 
waukee- Waukegan-Manito  woe,  and  42)4  cents  to 
Duluth. 


STRONG  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Record  Tonnage  in  September  in  Face  of 
Steel  Strike. 

Record-breaking  shipments  of  coal  are  reported  by 
the  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  spite  of 
the  steel  strike.  The  market  continues  firm  for  the 
higher  grades  of  fuel,  but  the  inferior  qualities  show 
a  tendency  to  lag  somewhat.  One  of  the  leading 
coal  operators  of  the  country  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  “more  coal  will  be  produced  and 
shipped  next  week  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  than 
there  has  been  in  any  month  in  the  past  ten  years. 

September  will  prove  to  have  been  the  biggest 
month  on  record  from  the  standpoint  of  both  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipments,  it  is  predicted.  Operators 
base  their  optimism  on  rapidly  improving  car  and 
labor  conditions.  The  labor  situation  exhibited  such 
a  marked  improvement  during  the  past  ten  days  as 
to  justify  the  resumption  of  operations  by  many 
mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  that  have  been  idle 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  unremitting 
efforts  of  the  coal  operators  in  Pennsylvania  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  car  situation  are  now 
bearing  fruit. 

They  have  repeatedly  sent  letters  to  the  Railroad 
Administration,  calling  its  attention  to  the  menacing 
situation  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  due  to  the 
lack  of  cars,  and  have  notified  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  the  car  situation  was  such  that  it  was 
dealing  a  death  blow  to  coal  industry  labor. 

Big  Improvement  in  Car  Supply. 

These  complaints  were  supplemented  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Washington  of  a  committee  of  twelve 
of  the  biggest  operators  in  the  country,  who  pointed 
out  to  Walker  D.  Hines  the  many  causes  of  the 
railroad  car  situation.  Mr.  Hines  immediately  sent 
out  investigators  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  in  a 
short  time  received  a  report  confirming  the  conten¬ 
tions  made  by  the  operators’  committee. 

Yet,  there  is  room  for  a  greater  improvement  in 
the  car  situation,  but  the  operators  are  hoping  that 
Mr.  Hines  will  not  discontinue  his  present  activities 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  supply  until  he  has  fur¬ 
nished  each  coal  producer  sufficient  transportation 
facilities  to  move  their  coal. 

The  steel  strike,  which  while  not  seriously  affecting 
plants  in  the  immediate  Pittsburgh  district,  has  crip¬ 
pled  the  steel  industry  seriously  in  nearby  towns 
and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  nation,  is  not  reflected  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  coal  market.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  those  steel  companies  idle  by  virtue  of  the 
strike  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
lay  in  big  coal  supplies,  utilizing  the  little  loyal  labor 
for  this  purpose. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  market  price  of  coal. 
Operators  are  still  succeeding  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
the  price  well  below  $3. 


The  value  of  the  export  trade  as  a  balancing  fac¬ 
tor  is  particularly  emphasized  just  now,  when  the 
well  stocked  condition  of  many  industrial  consumers, 
combined  with  some  curtailment  of  use  because  of 
strikes,  has  slowed  down  the  home  demand. 


NEW  LIFE  FOR  THE  RETAILER. 


Can  the  Coal  Man  Blaze  a  Trail  and  Swamp 
Competition? 

Somebody  considers  the  retail  coal  trade  an  un¬ 
worked  bonanza  mine  and  writes  as  follows  his 
views  on  the  subject: 

“I  have  often  wished  that  I  could  enter  the  fuel 
business,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  enjoy  the  business 
of  selling  goods  in  that  line. 

“Both  in  my  own  experience  as  well  as  in  the 
experience  of  others  with  whom  I  have  talked,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  of  a  fuel  concern  which  energetically 
gets  out  and  hustles  for  business. 

“If  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the  fuel  business, 
I  would  start  in  first  of  all  to  get  a  mailing  list  cov¬ 
ering  everybody  within  the  radius  I  wished  to  cover. 
Then  I  would  get  out  a  ‘warm’  little  house-organ 
and  call  it  ‘Hot  Stuff,’  or  ‘Making  It  Hot  for  You,’ 
and  in  it  I  would  give  the  best  information  I  could 
gather  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  to  get  the 
best  results  out  of  the  various  kinds  of  fuel  I  had 
for  sale.  I  have  seen  scores  of  house-organs,  but 
do  not  recall  a  single  one  issued  by  a  retail  fuel 
dealer  to  his  customers.  Surely  the  field  must  be  a 
wide  one. 

“Then  I  would  go  over  my  card  system  regularly 
and  telephone  everybody  listed  in  it  and  if  they  were 
supplied  for  the  moment  I  would  find  out  when  they 
were  due  to  reorder  and  I  would  be  on  hand  to  grab 
the  order. 

“All  of  these  methods  are  common  and  simple 
and  every-day  happenings  among  many  business  men, 
but  the  retail  fuel  dealers  seem  to  have  come  along 
this  far  without  much  of  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
field  is  wide  open  for  at  least  one  fuel  dealer  in  every 
city  and  town  to  profit  by  the  example  of  business 
men  in  other  lines. 

“And  this  suggests  that  there  ought  to  be  a  big 
coal  mining  company  some  place  which  would  think 
enough  of  advertising  to  issue  a  little  publication 
along  the  lines  of  the  above  and  supply  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  its  agent  in  each  town.” 

In  Reply. 

[Ed.  Note. — Keen  competition  is  all  very  well  if  it 
does  not  lead  to  price-cutting.  A  cut  price  has  never 
increased  consumption  of  coal  one  pound  in  any 
given  city,  town  or  neighborhood,  and  while  enter¬ 
prise  has  its  reward  in  the  retail  coal  trade  as  in 
other  line?,  frantic  efforts  to  grab  all  of  the  business 
seldom  produce  the  desired  results,  for  the  margin 
of  profit  per  ton  is  too  small  to  permit  of  big  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  campaigns.  Price  is  so  much  the 
dominating  factor  in  influencing  sales  at  retail  that 
one  dealer  cannot  invest  heavily  in  a  sales  campaign 
and  feel  assured  that  he  will  get  his  money  back  in 
a  higher  price,  a  custom  easily  followed  in  other 
commodities  well  advertised  and  in  which  the  public 
has  confidence.  There  is  not  enough  difference  be¬ 
tween  coals  of  the  same  general  variety  to  warrant 
very  broad  assertions  as  to  quality,  unless  exag¬ 
geration  is  resorted  to,  and  confidence  secured  there¬ 
by  is  never  of  a  lasting  nature. 

In  attempting  to  publish  a  little  “hot  stuff”  house 
organ,  as  referred  to  by  the  writer,  he  would  no 
doubt  soon  find  that  the  printer’s  bills  were  making 
it  altogether  too  hot  for  him  to  continue,  however 
anxious  he  might  be  to  wield  a  forceful  pen.  At  the 
present  our  friend  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
the  New  York  pressmen  anticipate  going  on  a  strike 
October  1  for  a  minimum  weekly  wage  of  $50.  All  of 
which  is  apt  to  discourage  the  most  enthusiastic  free¬ 
lance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  activities  of  a  coal  dealer 
whose  primary  ambition  is  to  merely  gather  in  the 
shekels.] 


That  the  striking  steel  employes  have  scarcely  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  against  the  Steel  Corporation  is  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Martin  Green  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  World  staff  after  a  personal  study  of  the  situation. 


C.  Law  Watkins  carried  off  the  honors  at  the 
tournament  of  the  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf 
Association  at  the  Green  Meadow  Country  Club  at 
Harrison,  N.  Y.,  last  Thursday. 


WAGE  CONFERENCE  BEGINS. 


Bituminous  Operators  and  Miners  at  Buffalo 
for  Joint  Meeting. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25. — Operators  from  the 
Central  Competitive  District,  embracing  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  assembled 
here  today  for  a  joint  conference  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  over 
the  question  of  a  new  bituminous  wage  scale  to  take 
the  place  of  the  existing  agreement,  which  the  labor 
leaders  have  announced  their  intention  of  abrogating 
effective  November  1. 

The  operators  spent  today  in  conferring  together, 
preliminary  to  the  first  joint  session  with  the  miners 
tomorrow.  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
selected  as  chairman  of  the  operators’  delegation. 
Mr.  Brewster  .stated  this  evening  that  the  operators 
would  be  ready  with  a  prompt  response  to  the  mine 
workers’  demands,  but  inasmuch  as  the  demands  had 
not  been  officially  presented  to  them,  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  give  no  premature  statement  of  their  at¬ 
titude  on  any  particular  point. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  first  response 
to  the  operators  will  involve  the  legal  and  moral  right 
of  the  union  to  withdraw  from  the  Washington  wage 
agreement  on  November  1.  The  terms  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  provides  that  it  is  to  continue  in  effect  until 
peace  is  proclaimed  or  until  April  1,  1920,  if  the 
peace  proclamation  is  not  issued  prior  to*that  date. 

Many  operators  here  stated  previously  that  they 
considered  the  demands  excessive,  and  the  situation 
as  very  grave.  They  looked  for  an  agreement  only 
after  protracted  negotiations,  if  at  all.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that,  in  view  of  the  wide  differences  between 
the  miners’  conditions  and  what  the  operators  con¬ 
sider  possible  to  grant,  it  would  be  well,  should  the 
first  exchange  of  views  result  in  no  agreement,  to 
adjourn  the  conference  until  after  President  Wilson’s 
capital  and  labor  conference  in  October,  in  the  hope 
that  this  may  work  out  some  formula  on  which  a 
specific  settlement  in  the  coal  industry  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Operators  in  Attendance. 

The  Pennsylvania  operators  here  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  include  W.  K.  Field,  J.  A.  Donaldson,  J.  A. 
Armstrong,  F.  W.  Guthrie,  W.  H.  Henderson,  W. 
A.  Luce,  W.  L.  Robinson  and  J.  H.  Sanford. 

From  Ohio  are  A.  A.  Augustus,  Michael  Gallagher, 
W.  H.  Haskins,  C.  E.  Maurer,  Joseph  Pursglove,  S. 
H.  Robbins,  George  M.  Jones  and  G.  C.  Weitzell. 

The  Illinois  operators  are  represented  by  H.  C. 
Adams,  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  George  B.  Harrington, 
Rice  Miller,  H.  C.  Perry,  E.  C.  Searles,  W.  J.  Spencer 
and  W.  L.  Schmick.  F.  S.  Peabody  has  not  arrived 
as  yet,  but  is  expected  momentarily. 

The  Indiana  operators  consist  of  W.  J.  Freeman, 
M.  L.  Gould,  J.  C.  Kolsem,  E.  D.  Logsdon,  P.  H. 
Penna,  Hugh  Shirkie,  A.  M.  Ogle  and  David  Ingle. 


After  fluctuating  back  and  forth  in  its  approach 
to  the  1917  line  of  production,  the  estimated  average 
daily  production  of  bituminous  coal  per  working  day, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  now 
definitely  up  to  and  beyond  the  showing  of  1917. 
The  best  figures  of  the  year  have  now  been  attained, 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  that  in 
spite  of  the  mining  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  cur¬ 
tailed  labor  supply  and  insufficient  transportation 
facilities  at  times  during  the  past  year,  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  output.  Certainly 
there  has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  holding  back 
to  create  an  artificial  scarcity,  as  some  critics  have 
unkindly  suggested. 


Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association 
of  New  York  held  a  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Whitehall  Club  to  discuss  the  situation  growing 
out  of  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department 
bearing  on  the  export  tax  on  coal. 
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Bituminous  Miners  Demand  60%  Wage  Increase. 

ALo  Ask  for  Six-Hour  Day,  Five-Day  Week  an<l  Other  Changes  in  Working  Conditions— 
Leaders  Say  Strike  Will  Coine  November  1  Unless  Operators  Give  In. 


Cleveland,  Sept.  24— Demands  for  a  60  per  cent, 
increase  in  all  mine  wages,  a  limit  of  six  hours  a 
day  for  labor  underground,  a  five-day  week,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  improvements 
in  the  conditions  of  labor  were  adopted  yesterday  by 
the  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  await  the  result  of 
the  joint  wage  scale  conference  with  the  operators 
of  the  central  competitive  district,  which  opens  in 
Buffalo  tomorrow.  Should  a  satisfactory,  new  ar¬ 
rangement  be  reached  by  the  representatives  of  the 
miners  and  operators  at  the  conference  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  reconvened  at  Indianapolis  to  accept 
or  reject  it. 

If  an  agreement  is  not  reached  in  time  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  and  to  become  effective  by  November  1  a 
general  strike  of  all  bituminous  miners  in  the  union¬ 
ized  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  will  automatical¬ 
ly  ensue  on  that  date  and  may  be  extended  to  the 
Canadian  coal  fields  if  the  international  executive 
board  and  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  dis¬ 
tricts  so  determine. 

The  report  of  the  scale  committee,  which  was 
adopted,  demanded  that  all  double  shift  work  on  the 
coal  be  abolished,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  ventilating  purposes  and  development  of  new 
mines.  It  also  demanded  that  no  “automatic  pen¬ 
alty  clause”  be  included  in  the  new  agreement  such 
as  is  contained  in  the  present  Washington  wage 
agreement,  providing  an  automatic  penalty  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  day  for  each  miner  going  on  strike  against  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  and  a  similar  fine  for 
any  operator  locking  out  his  miners.  All  internal 
differences  not  covered  by  joint  interstate  agree¬ 
ments  are  to  be  referred  back  to  the  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  for  adjustment. 

Contracts  to  Be  Abrogated  Nov.  1. 

All  contracts  in  the  bituminous  field,  the  scale  com¬ 
mittee  report  provides,  shall  be  declared  as  having 
automatically  expired  November  1,  1919;  no  sec¬ 
tional  settlements  shall  be  allowed  and  new  con¬ 
tracts  must  run  concurrently  for  a  period  of  two 
years  in  all  bituminous  districts.  Agreements  nego¬ 
tiated  for  outlying  districts  shall  be  retroactive  and 
become  effective  on  the  date  upon  which  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  central  competitive  field  upon  which 
they  are  based,  becomes  effective. 

The  report  proposed  to  accept  the  demands  form¬ 
ulated  by  the  anthracite  miners  in  their  tri-state  con¬ 
vention  at  Wilkes-Barre  in  August,  as  the  demands 
of  the  convention,  and  pledged  the  support  of  the 
entire  organization  to  secure  their  fulfillment. 

The  miners’  delegation  at  the  Buffalo  conference 
will  be  composed  of  the  international  officials  and 
eight  representatives  from  each  of  the  four  districts 
included  in  the  central  competitive  field — Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Lewis  Issues  Statement. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  scale  committee  re¬ 
port,  acting  president  Lewis  of  the  U.M.W.  issued 
a  statement  in  which  he  said : 

“There  is  no  necessity  for  a  strike.  The  mine 
workers  have  no  desire  to  inconvenience  the  public, 
halt  industry  and  create  a  stagnated  business  con¬ 
dition  that  would  paralyze  the  nation. 

“What  the  mine  workers  desire,  their  demands  be¬ 
ing  but  an  expression  of  their  hope,  is  to  secure  for 
their  labor  from  the  sale  of  the  basic  product  of  the 
nation,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  all  industry  hinges, 
a  sufficient  wage  to  enable  themselves  and  families 
to  win  out  in  the  game  of  living  decently  during  these 
extraordinary  times  of  high  prices. 

“Our  demands  of  today,  drastic  as  they  may  seem 
to  those  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times  and 
progressed  with  the  advanced  thought  of  the  day,  are 
based  upon  the  same  fundamental  principle  that  first 
caused  men  to  bind  themselves  together  in  a  trade 


union  for  a  common  purpose.  And  that,  to  elevate 
themselves  to  a  plane  of  living,  embracing  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  an  advanced  civilization  that  by  every  reason 
should  be  theirs.” 

“How  is  the  strike  to  be  averted,”  Mr.  Lewis  was 
asked,  “since  the  operators  have  flatly  stated  that 
the  demands  formulated  will  not  be  acceded  to?” 

“If  the  operators  are  determined  to  force  a  strike, 
said  Mr.  Lewis,  “then  of  course  there  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  the  miners  to  do  except  to  use  their  only 
economic  weapon — the  strike. 

"But,”  said  Mr.  Lewis,  “the  public  should  not  con¬ 
demn  the  miners  for  executing  their  only  alternative 
and  certainly  not  in  advance  of  the  actual  happen¬ 
ing." 

“Miners  have  been  prevented  from  forcing  the 
issue  to  secure  an  adequate  wage  by  the  steady  in¬ 
flow  of  immigration  and  the  overdevelopment  of 
coal  fields,  controlled  by  the  largest  combinations  of 
capital  in  America  in  some  instances. 

“During  the  war,  when  shipyard  workers,  building 
trade  workers  and  other  lines  of  employees  were  re¬ 
ceiving  weekly  and  monthly  increases,  the  miners 
were  held  in  check  by  the  Fuel  Administration  from 
striking  for  increased  pay,  thereby  forfeiting  their 
opportunity  to  secure  an  equitable  wage  such  as  fell 
to  the  good  fortune  of  other  tradesmen. 

“The  war  is  over,  the  miners  played  their  pat¬ 
riotic  part  in  winning  the  war  by  breaking  all 
production  records  with  reduced  mine  forces.  And 
now  since  these  United  States  have  successfully 
passed  through  the  war  period,  they  propose  to  se¬ 
cure  the  conditions  of  employment  and  wages  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

“But  mind  you,  they  will  not  attempt  to  com¬ 
mercialize  their  war  performance  to  gain  these  ideals. 
What  they  did  in  the  war  was  from  a  patriotic  stand¬ 
point.  Good  Americans  that  they  are,  they  stood  by 
their  country  and  do  not  now  seek  to  cash  in  on 
dutiful  performance. 

“Again  I  repeat  that  a  strike  is  unnecessary.  Every 
industry  should  charge  for  its  product  a  sufficient 
sum  to  pay  its  employees  a  decent  wage.  Conditions 
of  employment  under  which  this  wage  is  earned 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  times  and  by  all 
means  humane. 

“If  the  coal  industry  will  grant  such  conditions,  a 
coal  strike  will  be  averted.  The  public  should  not 
be  alarmed  by  strike  talk.  The  miners  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  a  strike,  but  simple  industrial  justice,  that’s  all. 
Grant  this  and  all  will  be  well.” 


H.  S.  Evans  Makes  New  Connection. 

Henry  S.  Evans,  who  was  recently  appointed 
Central  Pennsylvania  sales  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Collieries,  Inc.,  has  been  identified  with  the 
coal  industry  in  that  section  for  the  past  14  years. 
His  experience  has  embraced  both  the  mining  and 
selling  ends. 

Upon  graduating  from  Lehigh  University  in  1905, 
after  completing  a  course  in  engineering,  Mr.  Evans’ 
first  connection  was  with  the  Berwind- White  Coal 
Mining  Co.  He  was  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
company’s  mines  at  Windber  for  several  years  and 
then  went  with  the  Lilly  Coal  Co.,  first  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  later  as  sales  manager.  He  resigned 
the  latter  position  in  1917  to  take  a  course  at  an 
officers’  training  camp.  During  the  war  he  saw 
active  service  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  infantry. 

As  Central  Pennsylvania  sales  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc.,  Mr.  Evans  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  Johns¬ 
town.  This  company,  which  operates  a  group  of 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown,  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  500  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 


Henry  Meyer,  Jr.,  formerly  in  business  on  the 
Mott  Haven  Canal,  has  established  a  new  coal  yard 
on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  about  midway 
between  Williamsbridge  and  Woodlawn,  New  York. 
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Great  Activity  at  Head  of  Lakes  Following 
End  of  Dock  Strike. 

There  is  a  marked  activity  on  all  the  docks  at  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes.  The  men  have  been  working 
long  hours  after  the  strike  was  settled  and  all 
parties  have  joined  in  with  a  will  to  make  up  the 
shortage  caused  by  the  strike.  Before  the  24  vessels 
remaining  in  the  harbor  when  settlement  was  made 
had  all  been  unloaded  new  cargoes  commenced 
to  arrive  at  the  local  docks. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  dock,  electrified  with  the  latest 
machinery,  is  now  in  full  swing  unloading  10,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  daily.  This  is  a  great  help  in 
making  up  for  the  shortage  of  hard  coal  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  valuable  asset  to  the  local  harbor  as  a  hard 
coal  distributing  center. 

The  coal  dock  strike  at  Ashland,  Wis.,  was 
settled  within  two  days,  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.  agreeing  to  pay  the  same  scale  and  accept  the 
same  agreement  as  adopted  by  all  other  coal 
operators. 

“Life  is  just  one  strike  after  another,”  is  a  slogan 
that  is  beginning  to  be  used  at  this  point.  After  the 
settlement  of  the  coal  dock  strike  the  people  here 
felt  a  great  relief,  because  it  was  estimated  that  with 
heavy  shipments  and  co-operation  there  would  still 
be  time  to  bring  the  coal  supply  up  above  the  normal 
before  the  close  of  navigation. 

Lake  Strike  May  Be  Serious. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  merchandise 
strike,  which  was  settled  after  two  days.  Now 
there  is  prospect  of  a  seamen’s  strike,  which  will  tie 
up  shipping  considerably,  the  only  question  remain¬ 
ing  open  being  that  of  the  extent  to  which  coal 
carrying  will  be  hampered. 

According  to  early  reports,  the  strike  would  only 
affect  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Pittsburgh  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  nited  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  but  unofficial  statements  indicate  that  all 
boats  belonging  to  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association 
will  be  included  in  the  seamen’s  ban. 

“There  are  many  steamers  which  carry  ore  down 
the  lakes  and  coal  up,”  said  B.  A.  Galleher,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Northwestern  Fuel  Co.  “But  at 
this  season  they  can  take  grain  down  the  lake  in¬ 
stead  of  ore,  which  will  enable  them  to  operate.” 

That  has  been  the  general  feeling  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes,  and  the  news  that  the  seamen’s  strike,  if 
it  is  called,  will  include  all  Lake  Carrier  boats,  or 
lines  which  do  not  recognize  the  Lake  Seamen’s 
union,  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  entire  population 
and  brings  forth  visions  of  heatless  days  for  the 
coming  winter. 

There  is  just  one  hope  which  some  of  the  people 
here  hang  onto,  and  that  is  the  number  of  steamers 
that  can  possibly  be  operated  by  men  belonging  to 
the  Lake  Carriers’  union.  In  the  past  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  association  have  employed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  union  sailors,  having  a  sort  of  open  shop. 
If  the  union  men  now  walk  out,  the  people  here 
figure  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crews  will 
stick,  and  that  in  such  event  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  boats  will  be  able  to  operate. 


Baltimore  News  Happenings. 

The  official  figures  for  the  export  loading  at  Balt¬ 
imore  for  the  third  week  of  September  was  75,369 
tons  of  cargo  coal  and  13,991  tons  of  bunker  fuel  for 
the  coal  carriers.  For  the  month  to  September  20 
the  total  dumpings  to  foreign  bound  coal  carriers 
was  240,716  tons. 

The  coal  trade  is  greatly  pleased  by  the  reopening 
last  week  of  the  Locust  Point  pier  of  the  B.  &  O. 
RR.  The  resumption  on  harbor  and  bunker  trade 
handlings  by  this  pier  gave  a  better  chance  for  Can¬ 
ton  to  clean  up  some  of  the  export  congestion  there. 

Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  at  one  time  president  of  the 
E.  Stabler  Coal  Co.,  and  at  present  associated  with 
the  Enterprise  Fuel  Co.,  who  was  convalescing  from 
an  attack  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  is  again  seriously 
ill.  Mr.  Stabler,  who  is  82  years  of  age.  is  now  suf¬ 
fering  from  double  pneumonia. 
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Where  Miners  Stand  on  Nationalization. 

Although  Cleveland  Convention  Passed  a  Resolution  Calling  for  Government  Ownership, 
Many  Delegates  Considered  It  Merely  a  Play  for  the  Gallery. 


Cleveland,  Sept.  24. — Although  conservation  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Mine  Workers’  organization  do  not  favor 
nationalization  of  mines  and  entertain  no  hope  that 
trade  unions  will  succeed  in  nationalizing  America’s 
industries,  they  raised  no  voice  of  protest  in  the  con¬ 
vention  session  of  Saturday,  September  20,  when  the 
convention  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  drafted 
by  Robert  Harlin,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  calling  for  the 
nationalization  of  coal  mines. 

Many  delegates  of  the  rank  and  file  are  opposed 
to  the  nationalizing  plan,  but  these  delegates  feared 
that  if  they  raised  their  voice  in  protest  they  would 
be  hooted  down  as  not  being  true  union  men.  The 
passage  of  the  resolution  may  well  be  termed  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  fight  for  nationalization, 
the  resolution  being  but  a  “life-saver”  about  which 
the  political  hopes  in  the  organization  can  talk  much 
for  years  to  come  in  their  efforts  to  demonstrate 
their  qualifications  for  office.  The  resolution  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Coal  mining  is  the  basic  industry,  indispensable 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  and  to  the  well 
being  of  the  nation’s  citizens. 

“The  all  important  coal  resources  of  our  country 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  private  interests.  Under 
the  prevailing  system  of  private  ownership  coal  is 
mined  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  creating  profits 
for  the  coal  owners.  The  production  of  coal  under 
this  system  is  characterized  by  an  appalling  economic 
waste. 

“The  incomparable  natural  resources  of  America, 
and  particularly  those  of  timber  and  coal,  are  being 
despoiled  under  a  system  of  production  which  wastes 
from  33  to  SO  per  cent  of  these  resources  in  order 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  dividends  may  accrue 
to  these  capitalists  who  have  secured  ownership 
of  these  indispensable  commodities. 

“We  hold  that  the  coal  supply  of  our  nation  should 
be  owned  by  the  commonwealth  and  operated  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  all  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth.  Countless  generations  of 
men  and  women  will  doubtless  follow  us  and  the 
American  people  of  this  generation  owe  a  solemn 
duty  to  them  in  protecting  with  jealous  care  and 
conserving  with  wise  administration  these  great 
treasures  that  a  bounteous  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
us  in  such  generous  measure. 

“Our  coal  resources  are  the  birthright  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  for  all  time  to  come  and  we  hold  that 
it  is  the  immediate  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
prevent  the  profligate  waste  that  is  taking  place 
under  private  ownership  of  these  resources  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  government  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necersary  providing  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
coal  lrining  industry  of  the  United  States. 

“Under  private  ownership  where  production  is 
conducted  for  private  gain,  the  spirit  of  the  times 
seems  to  be  ‘after  us  the  deluge.’  This  must  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  system  where  production  will  be  for 
use  and  the  common  good,  and  economic  waste  will 
give  way  to  conservation  of  the  nation’s  heritage 
in  the  interest  of  posterity. 

“We,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in 
international  convention  assembled,  representing  the 
workers  who  have  their  lives  and  the  welfare  of  their 
dependants  invested  in  the  coal  mines  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  do  therefore  resolve  :  * 

“That  we  demand  the  immediate  nationalization 
of  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States. 
That  we  instruct  our  international  officials  and  the 
international  executive  board  to  have  a  bill  pre¬ 
pared  for  submission  to  congress  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provisions : 

“1.  That  the  government  through  act  of  congress 
acquire  title  to  all  coal  properties  within  the  United 
States  now  owned  by  private  interests  by  purchasing 
properties  at  a  figure  representing  the  actual  valua¬ 
tion  of  said  properties  as  determined  upon  investi¬ 
gation  by  accredited  agents  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

“2.  That  the  coal  mining  industry  be  operated  by 


the  federal  government  and  that  the  mine  workers 
be  given  equal  representation  upon  such  councils 
of  commissions  as  may  be  delegated  the  authority 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  coal  mining  industry, 
authority  to  act  upon  the  question  of  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  conditions  of  employment  or  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  disputes  and  grievances  within  the  industry. 

“3.  Realizing  as  we  do  that  the  masses  of  the 
American  people,  while  they  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  rights  of  ownership  to  the  coal  and  other 
natural  resources  upon  which  their  well  being  de¬ 
pends,  still  own  and  control  the  government  of  the 
United  States  whenever  they  desire  to  exercise  their 
power  in  the  matter;  and  realize  that  the  success 
of  our  efforts  to  secure  the  nationalization  of  the 
coal  mining  industry  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  American  people  of  the 
justice  of  this  proposal,  we  herewith  further  in¬ 
struct  our  international  officials  and  international  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  to  use  their  influence  to  bring  our  de¬ 
mands  for  nationalization  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  co¬ 
operation  and  support  of  every  progressive  force 
and  every  liberal,  fair-minded  individual,  with  a 
regard  to  our  duty  to  posterity  and  a  belief  in  the 
principles  of  common  ownership  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

“We  further  instruct  our  representatives  to  urge 
in  the  coming  conference  wtih  the  representatives  of 
the  railroad  workers  unions,  a  working  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Plumb 
plan  for  the  nationalization  of  railroads  as  the  ini¬ 
tial  step  in  the  fight  for  the  principles  of  nation¬ 
alization,  with  the  understanding  that  such  alliance 
will  continue  to  press  the  issue  with  unabated  vigor 
until  the  principles  of  nationalization  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  embrace  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
nation. 

“And  be  it  further  resolved  that  our  organization, 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  carry  its  fight  for 
nationalization  of  mines  into  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  throw  its  influence  wherever  possible  behind 
our  members  in  Canada  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end.” 


Restoring  the  French  Mines. 

Frank  S.  Washburn,  an  American  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  returned  to  this  country  the  first  of  the  week, 
after  spending  four  months  in  France  studying  the 
problem  of  restoring  the  coal  mines  that  were  put 
out  of  commission  by  the  Germans  during  the  war. 
He  confirms  all  that  has  previously  been  said  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

“We  are  a  little  too  optimistic,”  Mr.  Washburn 
said,  “in  regard  to  our  ideas  as  to  when  Europe 
will  return  to  work  and  be  self-supporting  again. 
France,  for  example,  would  buy  machinery  and  raw 
material  at  once  if  she  had  sufficient  credit  to  do  it. 
but  she  has  not.  Immense  quantities  of  machinery 
are  required  for  the  coal  mines  in  northern  France, 
all  being  practically  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 

“This  affects  her  manufacturing  industries,  as 
she  needs  coal  to  start  them  going  after  the  ma¬ 
chinery  that  was  removed  or  demolished  has  been 
replaced.  The  water  is  being  pumped  out  of  the 
mines,  but  the  refitting  of  the  shafts  and  getting 
the  machinery  in  working  order  again  will  take  a 
long  time.” 


A  dispatch  from  Manchester,  England,  says  that 
the  repeated  statement  by  trade  authorities  that  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  United  States  in  the  coal  trade 
of  the  world  is  due  to  excellence  of  mining  machinery 
has  awakened  the  coal  operators  and  miners  of  the 
Manchester  and  Bolton  districts.  Electrical  and 
compressed  air  coal-cutting  machinery,  called  “iron 
men”  by  the  miners,  is  being  introduced  very  gener¬ 
ally,  one  big  plant  having  recently  installed  an  elab¬ 
orate  power  plant  in  connection  with  the  innova¬ 
tion. 


“DON’T  BE  UPPISH.” 

To  the  Editor: 

During  the  war  petty  officials  in  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  and  elsewhere  made  every  effort  to  impress 
people  with  their  supposed  importance.  Now  that 
they  have  passed  on  their  way  it  might  be  well  for 
coal  and  railroad  men  who  feel  that  the  whole  world 
tips  when  they  walk  to  realize  that  each  branch  of 
the  business  community  is  an  important  part  of  the 
whole  and  not  be,  as  the  colored  gentleman  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “so  biggerty.” 

We  see  it  all  along  the  line.  Mr.  Transportation 
looks  down  on  Mr.  Producer  and  snaps,  “No ! 
We’ve  got  no  cars.”  Producer  snarls  to  Whole¬ 
saler,  ‘No  coal  for  you.”  The  jobber  in  turn  says 
to  the  retailer,  “Well,  if  you  get  any  you  will  be 
soaked  a  good  price.”  And  the  consumer,  who  only 
wants  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  but  wants  it  soon, 
has  all  the  above  told  him  when  he  goes  to  buy 
a  few  tons. 

It  is  said  that  the  reason  coal  is  always  considered 
so  high  priced,  is  that  it  is  bought  by  the  ton  while 
other  commodities  come  in  smaller  packages.  Per¬ 
haps  so,  but  we  still  think  that  if,  from  the  woolen 
or  cotton  mills  right  down  to  the  lady  buying  goods 
in  the  department  store,  every  mother’s  son  had 
passed  along  their  individual  grouch,  the  gentle 
buyer  in  turn  would  get  a  little  of  the  vinegar. 

Mister  Big  Man,  because  you  sell  millions  of  tons 
or  are  worth  millions,  kindly  remember  that  the  unit 
of  each  is  one,  and  so  railroader,  miner,  seller,  and 
buyer,  why  not  get  together?  Do  not  look  down 
on  the  little  fellow.  The  doughboys  and  gobs  made 
\  ictory  possible,  and  the  moral  is  for  everyone  in 
business  to  know  the  lowly  as  well  as  the  mighty 
and  know  both  well.  Retailer. 


Senator  Frelinghuysen  Says  He  Has  Found 
No  Profiteering  in  Coal  Trade. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  that  is  investigating  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion,  in  a  recent  statement  made  during  the  course 
of  the  hearing,  stated  that  the  committee  had  not 
discovered  any  evidences  of  profiteering.  He  added 
that  if  any  such  evidence  was  uncovered  later  on 
the  committee  would  “take  notice  of  that  condition,” 
but  that  he  recognized  the  coal  operators’  right  to  a 
fair  profit. 

The  committee  wants  to  be  very  fair  with  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coal  in  this  country,”  said  Senator 
brelinghuysen.  “I  personally  feel,  and  I  think  the 
committee  feel— I  have  talked  with  some  of  them— 
that  their  only  object  this  year  and  at  this  hearing 
is  to  see  that  there  is  a  proper  supply  of  coal  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
urge  in  a  broad  way  all  the  agencies  to  produce  that 
coafi  to  do  everything  in  their  power. 

1  hey  also  feel  that  the  coal  operators  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  reasonable  profit  and  a  reasonable  profit 
only,  and  that  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  by  reason 
of  car  or  labor  shortage  and  the  usual  conditions 
any  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  situation  by  any 
coal  operators  in  this  country,  without  a  desire  in 
any  sensational  way  to  punish  them  or  do  anything 
antagonistic  to  them,  the  committee  shall  feel  it  their 
duty  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  right  any  wrongs. 
I  want  that  distinctly  understood. 

“We  are  all  working  to  one  end,  and  that  is  to 
meet  the  problem,  and  we  do  not  want  anybody  to 
sell  coal  at  a  loss.  We  feel  that  the  conditions  which 
increase  the  cost  of  coal  in  regard  to  the  price  asked, 
w  e  think  that  those  conditions  should  be  covered 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  price  fixed  which  is  exces¬ 
sive,  if  there  is  any  evidence  before  the  committee, 
Ihe  committee  feels  that  they  must  in  some  way  do 
something  to  correct  that  wrong. 

“I  am  saying  this  to  you  because  you  have  brought 
out  the  necessity  of  charging  a  higher  price  for 
export  coal.  I  just  want  the  position  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  understood.  So  that  if,  as  the  hearing  goes 
on,  there  should  develop  any  evidence,  which  the 
committee  has  not  yet,  of  profiteering  in  any  way 
the  committee  shall  feel  it  its  duty  to  take  notice 
of  that  condition.” 
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BLAMES  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN. 

E.  E.  Loomis  Says  It  Has  Created  Artificial 
Demand  for  Anthracite. 

E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  “buy  early”  campaign  conducted 
by  the  bituminous  coal  trade  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  brought  a  response  from  the  consuming 
public  which  has  served  to  upset  the  anthracite 
market,  has  resulted  in  premiums  being  placed 
on  domestic  anthracite,  has  disarranged  the 
methods  of  distribution  of  hard  coal  hereto¬ 
fore  successful,  and  has  forced  an  artificial 
market.  • 

“Until  the  war  period,  such  a  thing  as  an 
anthracite  shortage  was  practically  unknown 
in  the  Eastern  region  of  the  United  States,” 
said  Mr.  Loomis.  “There  was  coal  for  every¬ 
body  and  no  one  had  to  worry  about  it.  Dis¬ 
tribution  had  been  reduced  to  a  science  by 
vears  of  experience  as  the  market  for  an¬ 
thracite  developed. ’’ 

In  such  an  artificial  market  as  has  been  cre¬ 
ated.  with  dealers  and  consumers  in  panic, 
Mr.  Loomis  said,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
individual  operators  were  found  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  Coal,  he  says,  is 
being  produced  in  the  anthracite  fields  in 
goodly  quantities,  there  has  been  no  shortage 
of  cars  for  its  transportation  and  it  is  moving 
promptly  to  dealers. 

Dull  Summers  Recalled. 

Reviewing  the  anthracite  situation,  Mr. 
Loomis  said  that  a  few  years  ago  the  summer 
season  was  slack  time  from  an  operating  view¬ 
point  and  that  collieries  used  to  shut  down 
from  two  to  four  days  a  week  for  weeks  at  a 
time  because  of  lack  of  demand. 

The  market  was  not  nearly  so  widespread 
as  it  now  is  and  those  who  did  demand  an¬ 
thracite  coal  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  requirements  when  the  cold  weather  be¬ 
gan  each  year,  or  for  that  matter  during  any 
part  of  the  winter  season. 

Gradually  the  market  for  hard  coal 
widened  and  the  demand  increased  so  that  pro¬ 
ducers  started  to  work  their  mines  throughout 
the  summer  months,  building  up  reserves  in 
stock  piles '  at  strategic  distribution  points. 
Stocking  anthracite,  however,  was  found  to  be 
a  costly  practice.  So  the  summer  discount  sys¬ 
tem  was  adopted. 

War  Upset  Distribution. 

Marketing  of  anthracite  had  been  perfected 
when  the  war  upset  established  methods. 
Trade  conditions  in  the  hard  coal  business 
were  not  exempt  from  the  demoralization 
which  occurred  in  many  other  industries.  Sec¬ 
tions  where  a  large  demand  for  hard  coal  had 
been  slowly  created  were  allocated  bituminous 
supplies,  and  other  sections  which  had  been 
burning  both  hard  and  soft  coal  were  told  that 
all  they  could  secure  would  be  anthracite. 

These  conditions  were  further  complicated 
by  the  most  severe  winter  season  in  history, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  country  suffered  from 
a  general  coal  shortage,  or  at  least  a  shortage 
of  coal  to  burn  when  it  was  most  needed. 

When  the  winter  ended,  consumers  had  ap¬ 
parently  decided  that  they  would  never  be 
caught  napping  again.  As  the  following 
spring  season  opened  there  was  a  rush  to  buy 
coal,  and  cellars  and  yards  were  stocked  to 
overflowing  with  many  municipalities  planning 


large  public  storage  facilities  and  in  some  iso¬ 
lated  instances  actually  storing  coal.  The 
mildest  winter  in  many  years  followed. 

Then  came  the  spring  and  summer  season 
just  passed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  activity 
of  bituminous  producers  it  would  probably 
have  been  a  normal  period  so  far  as  the  coal 
markets  were  concerned.  But  certain  coal 
leaders,  according  to  Mr.  Loomis,  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  stimulate  the  demand  for 
their  product,  and  fearful  of  a  serious  coal  car 
shortage,  launched  a  broad  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  asking  the  consumer  to  buy  his  coal 
early.  The  request  did  not  specify  a  certain 
kind  of  coal  and  the  results  of  the  campaign 
soon  began  to  be  reflected  in  the  unseasonable 
demand  for  anthracite. 

The  consumer  had  his  vivid  memories  of 
the  winter  of  1917-1918,  and  when  coal  men 
asked  him  to  buy  coal  early  and  avoid  the 
rush,  he  tried  to  do  so.  Dealers  in  anthracite 
were  swamped  with  orders.  They  did  not  help 
the  situation  any  when  they  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  possible  delivery  at  specified  dates  of 
the  quantities  ordered. 

The  consumer’s  natural  reaction  was  fear 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  his  coal,  and 
the  man  who  had  tried  to  place  his  order  with 
his  regular  dealer,  turned  in  something  of  a 
panic  to  one  and  sometimes  two  or  three  oth¬ 
ers  with  the  same  order.  In  other  words,  the 
consumers  bid  the  price  for  coal  up  and  deal¬ 
ers  also  became  unsettled. 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments.  * 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Railway  during  July 
and  seven  months,  compared  with  same  months  last 
year,  in  net  tons : 


, - July - (—Seven  Months— > 

Coal  1918.  ’  1919.  1918.  1919 

Commercial  .  .548,962  451,386  3,558,043  2,674,016 

Company  ....  37,059  19,450  237,013  168,839 

Total  . 586,021  470,836  3,795,056  2,842,855 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were : 
Months.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

January  ....  471,158  600,193  445,404  469,700 

February  . . .  514,547  478,105  500,321  266,415 

March  .  532,164  617.387  511,834  315,627 

April  .  397,612  526,470  571,742  299,046 

May  .  436,199  670,074  640,166  493,604 

June  .  420,620  596,094  539,731  527,645 

July  .  445,900  569,026  586,021  470,836 


Total  ....3,218,200  4,057,351  3.795,056  2,842,855 
Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  July  de¬ 
creased  115,185  tons,  or  19.6  per  cent.,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  seven  months  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  952,201  tons,  or  25.1  per  cent. 


Fertilizing  the  Fuel. 

As  there  is  no  duty  on  bituminous  slack  imported 
into  Canada  a  considerable  tonnage  thereof  finds 
a  market  in  the  Dominion  and  we  have  a  complaint 
from  one  of  the  dealers  across  the  border  relative 
to  the  manner  in  which  some  deliveries  are  made. 

As  has  been  noticed,  the  so-called  economy  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  refraining  from  the 
adequate  repairing  of  cars  has  resulted  in  many 
of  the  steel  hoppers  being  eaten  through  by  rust, 
so  that  many  small  holes  appear  therein.  Some 
bright  individual  has  discovered  that  if  manure  from 
stock  cars  or  a  mine  stable  is  plugged  into  these 
holes  with  a  sufficiency  of  straw  it  will  serve  to 
plaster  up  the  openings  and  a  lot  of  cars  have 
evidently  been  sent  north  in  that  condition. 

As  is  well  known,  however,  manure  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  heat  and  it  is  claimed  some  coal  has  been 
set  on  .fire  because  of  that  circumstance  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  fuel  presents  a  most  unseemly  appearance 
when  emptied  out  of  vehicles  so  ‘‘repaired.” 


L.  G.  McCrum  Made  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  Officers’  Reserve  Corps. 

Lloyd  G.  McCrum,  general  manager  of  W.  H. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  received  unsoli¬ 
cited  from  the  Adjutant  General’s  Department,  a 
commission  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  dating  from 
August  27,  1919.  He  will  be  attached  to  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Section. 

During  the  war,  Col.  McCrum  had  charge  of  the 
government’s  large  arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  the  men  who  were  employed  there  manu¬ 
facturing  scores  of  small  and  larger  important  arti¬ 
cles  of  warfare. 

Under  the  Colonel’s  able  management,  the  output 
of  the  plant  was  kept  up  almost  to  maximum  pro¬ 
duction. 


Some  Coy  and  Reluctant  Folks. 

Coal  men  who  are  interested  in  sustaining  the 
good  reputation  of  the  trade  at  large  may  well  give 
thought  to  the  reports  that  are  made  by  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  coal  associations  with  regard  to  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  them  in  obtaining  co¬ 
operation  from  certain  dealers  (generally  small  but 
sometimes  of  considerable  consequence)  in  carrying 
on  welfare  work.’Si 

If  an  association  secretary  backed,  as  he  is,  by 
the  leading  factors  in  the  trade  and  able  to  com¬ 
mand  as  few  others  can  the  fraternal  consideration 
that  should  actuate  those  identified  with  an  in¬ 
dustry,  cannot  secure  the  favorable  consideration 
of  those  whose  circumstances  are  by  no  means 
unique,  and  should  by  all  ordinary  considerations 
be  enrolled,  does  it  not  appear  that-  others  may  have 
all  the  more  difficulty  in  their  dealings  and  that 
the  concern  in  question  may,  in  fact,  be  somewhat 
of  a  stormy  petrel? 

One  hears  at  the  convention  so  many  comments 
as  to  this  one  and  that  one  being  in  a  non-receptive 
mood  despite  advantages  offered  that  hesitancy  may 
be  appropriate  with  regard  to  applying  any  general 
characterization  to  those  who  remain  outside  the 
fold,  but  it  seems  fair  to  at  least  ask  a  question  as 
to  why  so  many  refuse  to  cooperate. 


Less  Free  Time? 

It  is  understood  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
management  proposes  .to  allow  only  24  hours  free 
time  on  all-rail  coal  shipments  during  the  period 
September  1  to  April  1. 

It  is  represented  that  such  a  move  will  benefit  the 
mines  and  be  no  hardship  to  the  man  who  has  in¬ 
vested  in  a  trestle,  though  placing  a  penalty  in  some 
cases  on  those  who  have  been  neglectful  in  providing 
proper  unloading  facilities. 

During  the  war  a  special  effort  was  made  to  expe¬ 
dite  deliveries,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  results 
thereof  should  be  continued. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Frank  McGrew,  a  dgqler  at  Kankakee,  Ill.,  was 
in  this  market  interviewing  sellers  last  week. 

President  W.  J.  Dillon,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Thos.  N.  Mordue,  president  of  the  operating  coal 
company  bearing  his  name,  spent  a  greater  part  of 
the  current  week  in  New  York. 

J.  A.  Rockwell,  treasurer  of  Sunderland  Brothers, 
big  coal  jobbers  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  in  Chicago 
this  week  looking  the  market  over. 

L.  H.  Dayhofif,  president  of  the  Republic  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  current  week  cir¬ 
culating  among  the  coal  trade  of  Cleveland  and  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Herbert  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Taylor  Coal 
Co.,  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  committee  in  charge 
of  the  $1,500,000  Salvation  Army  drive  now  in 
progress. 

The  S.  &  S.  Fuel  Co.  of  Chicago  report  rapid 
progress  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  recently  destroyed 
topwork  of  the  Smith-Lohr  mine,  of  which  they  are 
the  Chicago  sales  agents. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  it  is  stated,  is  slated  as  a 
director  of  the  new  $100,000,000  coal  corporation  to 
be  floated  under  New  York  auspices  by  Major  Geo. 
F.  Getz,  of  the  Globe  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

C.  S.  Dodge,  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  and  V.  I.  Clark, 
of  Sycamore,  Ill.,  were  in  the  Chicago  market  for 
coal  Tuesday  of  this  week.  They  report  a  lull  in 
consumer  buying  in  their  respective  localities. 

C.  M.  Moderwell,  president  of  the  C.  M.  Moder- 
well  Co.  and  general  manager  of  the  O’Gara  Coal 
Co.,  and  E.  J.  McQuaid,  one  of  Chicago’s  most  pro¬ 
gressive  retailers,  were  Cincinnati  coal  trade  visitors 
last  week. 

F.  I.  Halsted,  sales  manager  of  the  Sinclair  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  was  in  Chicago  three  days  this 
week.  He  reported  a  shortage  of  domestic  coal  in 
that  market  and  a  plentitude  of  steam  sizes,  mine- 
run  and  screenings. 

B.  B.  Mitchell  and  Enoch  Carver,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  Illinois  operations  and  Chicago  manager 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  respectively,  featured  the  per¬ 
sonal  coal  trade  news  last  week.  The  former  looked 
in  upon  the  Chicago  offices  and  the  latter  spent  a 
part  of  the  week  at  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

George  H.  Merryweather,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Columbus,  where  he  addressed  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  coal  men  last  week.  He  stated  that  the  year’s 
shortage  of  coal  was  being  reduced  by  1,000,000  tons 
weekly,  a  potential  shortage  of  25,000,000  tons  having 
been  reduced  to  9,000,000  tons. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.,  presided  at  the  opening  rally  of  the  Salvation 
Army’s  $1,500,000  drive,  held  in  the  Auditorium  The¬ 
atre  the  other  evening.  He  made  a  characteristically 
strong  address.  Mr.  Peabody  is  credited  with  being 
the  largest  regular  individual  contributor  in  the 
world  to  the  Salvation  Army’s  activities. 

The  next  tournament  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association  will  take  place  October  9  at  the 
Exmoor  Club.  Finals  in  six  championships  and 
trophy  matches  will  be  played  off  at  that  time.  At 
the  tournament  held  last  week  winning  scores  were 
played  by  D.  I.  Babcock,  D.  E.  Willitt,  Geo.  S.  Wood, 
C.  A.  Black,  E.  F.  Smith  and  E.  L.  Hassenstein. 

The  marriage  of  A.  W.  Hamilton,  sales  manager 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  and  Miss  Emily  H.  Beck, 
of  St.  Louis,  is  announced.  The  happy  event  took 
place  September  13.  George  Peabody  served  as  best 
man  and  Stuyvesant  Peabody  and  George  W.  Reed, 
among  others,  as  ushers.  After  an  extended  trip 
east  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  will  establish  their  home 
in  Chicago. 

President  C.  A.  Bickett,  of  the  Bickett  Coal  Co., 
is  back  on  the  job  at  the  Chicago  headquarters  of 
that  and  the  other  companies  in  the  Brickett  group, 


after  an  all-summer  stay  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  Mr. 
Bickett  is  “fit  as  a  fiddle,”  as  the  saying  goes,  and  is 
just  “eating  up  work”  with  his  proverbial  vigor  and 
quiet  enthusiasm.  He  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
efficient  organizations  in  the  entire  coal  industry.* 

M.  F.  Leopold,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  de¬ 
tailed  a  history  of  coal  at  the  Fifth  National  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Chemical  Industries,  held  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum  and  1st  Regiment  Armory  this  week.  His 
talks  were  illustrated  with  moving  pictures  and  were 
under  three  heads:  “The  Story  of  Coal,”  “The 
Manufacture  of  Beehive  Coke,”  and  “By-Product 
Coking  with  Kopper  Ovens.”  They  attracted  much 
interest. 

W.  J.  Womer,  of  the  Consumers  Co.;  I.  L.  Run¬ 
yan,  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  R.  C.  M.  A.;  and 
Mr.  Albright,  of  the  Chicago  R.  C.  M.  A.,  attended 
the  Indiana  state  dealers’  meet  at  Indianapolis  last 
week.  Mr.  Runyan  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  sales 
for  cash,  and  Mr.  Albright  substituted  for  Homer 
Jones  in  a  scheduled  talk  on  retail  costs.  Jay 
Easterly  was  at  the  meet  and  returned  to  Chicago 
by  auto. 

An  aftermath  of  the  illegal  strikes  pulled  off  by 
the  radicals  in  the  southern  and  central  Illinois  fields 
was  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  local  union 
charters  by  the  state  organization  and  the  refusal 
of  seats  to  38  delegates  at  the  U.  M.  W.  convention 
who  went  there  representing  the  charterless  unions. 
This  action  not  only  pleased  State  President  Far¬ 
rington  and  his  supporters,  but  the  operators  who 
played  the  game  of  square  dealing  and  common 
sense  with  the  moderates  as  well. 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky 
Prices. 

,  ILLINOIS. 

Franklin  and  Saline  Counties. — $2.45  (jobber)  to 
$3.30  for  prepared  sizes,  the  low  price  being  for  pea; 
$2.45  to  $2.75  for  mine-run;  and  $1.70  to  $2.40  for 
screenings,  the  low  figure  for  carbon. 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  Counties. 
— $2.65  to  $3.25  for  prepared  sizes,  the  low  price  be¬ 
ing  for  pea ;  $2.20  to  $2.75  for  mine-run ;  and  $1.75 
(jobber)  to  $2.20  for  screenings,  the  inside  figure 
applying  to  carbon. 

Northern  Illinois. — $2.35  to  $3.80  for  prepared 
sizes,  $3.15  for  mine-run,  and  $1.40  (jobber)  to  $3.30, 
the  top  figure  being  for  washed. 

Springfield. — $2.25  to  $3.65  for  prepared  sizes,  top 
figures  being  for  thin  vein  and  washed ;  $2.05  to  $2.50 
for  mine-run;  and  $1.60  (jobber)  to  $2.30  for  screen¬ 
ings,  top  figure  being  for  2)4- inch  coal. 

Fulton-P eoria. — $2.45  (jobber)  to  $3.10  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.45  to  $2.55  for  mine-run,  and  $1.65 
(jobber)  to  $2.25  for  screenings. 

Mercer  County.— $3.00  to  $3.50  for  prepared  sizes, 
$2.60  for  mine-run,  and  $2.75  for  screenings. 

Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts,  Group  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
— $1.90  to  $3.25  for  prepared  sizes,  $1.75  to  $2.50  for 
mine-run,,  and  $1.30  to  $2.20  for  screenings. 

INDIANA. 

Fourth  Vein  North. — $2.40  (jobber)  to  $3.50  (job¬ 
ber)  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.25  (jobber)  to  $2.85  (job¬ 
ber)  for  mine-run,  and  $1.75  (jobber)  to  $2.55  for 
screenings. 

Third  and  Fifth  Veins  North. — $2.20  (jobber)  to 
$3.00  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.00  (jobber)  to  $2.50  for 
mine-run,  and  $1.70  to  $1.95  for  screenings. 

Fourth  Vein  South— % 2.30  (jobber)  to  $3.25  (job¬ 
ber)  for  prepared,  $2.00  to  $2.60  for  mine-run,  and 
$1.70  to  $2.05  (jobber)  for  screenings. 

Third.  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Vein  South. — $2.25 
(jobber)  to  $3.15  for  prepared  sizes,  $1.90  (jobber) 
to  $2.50  for  mine-run,  and  $1.75  (jobber)  to  $1.95 
for  screenings. 

Knox  County. — $2.40  to  $3.95  for  prepared  sizes, 
$2.20  to  $2.35  for  mine-run,  and  $1.80  to  $2.40  for 
screenings. 

Southern  Field. — $2.13  to  $3.00  for  prepared  sizes, 
$1.90  to  $2.45  for  mine-run,  and  $1.10  to  $2.30  for 
screenings,  the  high  price  being  for  washed. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY.  * 

Prepared  sizes  sold  at  $2.00  to  $3.25,  mine-run  at 
$1.80  (jobber)  to  $2.75,  and  screenings  at  $1.00  to 
$2.05  (jobber). 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

Sales  Agent  S.  W.  Stanley  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  spent  part  of  the  week  in  a  visit  to 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  company. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  conference  being  held 
here  this  week  between  bituminous  operators  in  the 
.bituminous  trade  and  labor-union  leaders,  but  the 
local  coal  shippers  are  not  invited  to  attend. 

The  Frontier  Coal  Co.  of  Buffalo  has  bought  the 
J.  W.  Emery  coal  properties  in  Butler  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  consisting  of  450  acres,  which  has  a 
mine  on  it  in  active  operation  and  is  covered  with 
timber. 

The  new  hard  coal  distributing  plant  of  E.  L. 
Henderson  in  the  hydraulics  district  of  the  city,  which 
has  been  building  for  some  months,  is  now  in  oper¬ 
ation.  It  has  a  modern  equipment  and  will  store  and 
handle  a  lot  of  coal. 

Harry  H.  Gardiner,  New  England  representative 
of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  with  office  in 
Boston,  is  a  soldier  also  these  days.  He  is  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  and 
has  been  under  arms  since  the  Boston  police  strike 
took  place. 

Canada  is  trying  to  stop  the  slow  unloading  of  coal 
cars  there.  The  province  of  Ontario  has  a  regula¬ 
tion  that  provides  for  the  seizure  and  sale  of  cars  of 
coal  that  have  been  allowed  to  stand  six  days  or  have 
been  more  than  one  day  at  a  transfer  point  with  no 
orders  to  reship.  It  seems  that  this  regulation  has 
not  been  enforced,  but  notice  is  given  that  it  will  be 
if  coal  is  not  taken  care  of  more  promptly  by  con¬ 
signees. 

William  P.  Smith  has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  agency  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.  The  office  of  the  company  has  been 
in  operation  several  years  and  was  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  W.  E.  Auld  for  several  years  till  he 
lately  organized  the  North  American  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  and  took  charge  of  it.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  office  of  Stone  &  Co.  for  some  time 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  business. 


NOTES  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

James  H.  Harrison,  of  the  Harrison  C.  &  I.  Co., 
has  purchased  800  acres  of  Greene  County  coal  lands 
and  will  sink  two  shafts  early  this  fall,  according  to 
announcement  made  by  the  company  this  week. 

Carl  \\  .  Ellig,  manager  of  the  Walton  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Baynesville,  was  in  Pittsburgh  and  announced  that 
he  had  closed  a  deal  for  considerable  coal  property 
m  Washington  County,  involving  about  $200,000. 

Shipments  of  coal  through  the  Ohio  and  Mononga- 
hela  river  locks  continue  to  reach  new  high  record 
marks.  It  is  expected  that  next  month  will  be  the 
greatest  month  period  in  the  way  of  shipments  in  the 
history  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  industry. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  work  shop  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  Pittsburgh,  September  29  and 
30  and  October  1,  Pittsburgh  will  witness  the  formal 
opening  of  a  permanent  industrial  exhibit  devoted 
solely  to  mining,  its  methods  and  processes. 

The  first  steps  in  a  series  of  studies  of  the  coal 
measures  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  undertaken  in  a 
few  weeks  by  Dr.  George  H.  Ashley,  Pennsylvania 
State  Geologist.  Early  work  will  be  done  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  this  week.  Ultimately,  the  study 
of  the  coal  fields  will  be  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
commonwealth,  for  fuel  is  becoming  of  more  and 
more  importance  owing  to  the  signs  of  exhaustion 
of  oil  and  natural  gas  supplies. 

Herbert  T.  Cantev,  William  A.  Morrison.  Carter 
Spring-Elwell  and  Mortimer  Cleveland,  British  coal 
operators,  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  to  make  a 
study  of  the  coal  industry  labor  question.  “Right 
now,”  said  Mr.  Cantey,  speaking  for  the  party,  “we 
are  having  considerable  labor  trouble  all  over  the 
mining  industry  of  Great  Britain,  and  after  we  have 
completed  our  investigation  here  in  America,  we 
will  make  an  exhaustive  report  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment.  What  we  learn  here,  we  hope,  will  aid 
in  solving  the  British  coal  labor  question.” 
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CINCINNATI  NEWS  NOTES. 

H.  E.  Booth,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
was  in  the  city  on  Friday. 

T.  V.  Bush,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  traffic 
department,  has  motored  down  into  Kentucky  for  a 
brief  vacation. 

J.  C.  Lane  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  Chicago,  looking  after  some 
coal  contracts. 

L.  B.  Ramsey,  secretary,  Dickinson  Fuel  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  visiting  the  company’s 
offices  here  on  Monday. 

William  Wiley,  vice-president  of  the  Boone 
County  Coal  Corporation,  Sharpies,  W.  Va.,  visited 
the  Queen  City  on  Saturday. 

J.  G.  Bradley,  president  of  the  Elk  Run  Coal  & 
Lumber  Co.,  Dundson,  W.  Va.,  was  mingling  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  circles  on  Monday. 

A  delegation  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  headed  by  E.  L.  Douglass,  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  last  Friday  to  confer  with  Director  General 
Hines  on  the  car  supply  question. 

George  F.  Patterson,  of  the  Sycamore  Coal  Co., 
Vivian,  W.  Va.,  and  president  of  the  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  of  the  Williamson  field,  was  here  trying 
to  better  the  car  supply  on  Friday. 

E.  V.  Kennedy,  of  the  Central  Wisconsin  Supply 
Co.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  was  in  this  market  trying  to 
buy  coal  on  Monday.  J.  A.  Witt,  of  the  Zettlemayer 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  going  down  the  line  of 
Cincinnati  dealers  for  coal  cargoes  on  Monday. 

J.  H.  Briscoe,  who  has  been  resident  manager  for 
Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  for  some 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  coal  sales  department  of  the  same  firm  at 
their  general  offices  in  this  city,  taking  the  place  of 
Col.  Morgan,  who  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Briscoe 
will  assume  his  new  duties  in  October. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Central  Coal  Association  on  Friday,  September 
19,  at  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hazard  Coal 
Operators’  Association  from  auxiliary  membership 
was  considered.  A  conference  of  officials  of  the  two 
associations  will  be  held  soon  to  discuss  the  matter. 
The  maintenance  of  a  traffic  manager  by  the  Hazard 
and  two  contemporary  associations,  with  its  larger 
cost,  is  said  to  have  decided  the  Hazard  Association 
that  its  assessments  on  its  members  on  this  account 
did  make  the  additional  cost  inadvisable.  However, 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Hazard  Association  are 
individual  members  of  the  Central  Association. 


Wet  Washed  Anthracite. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  by  retail  dealers 
as  to  what  allowance  is  made  by  the  anthracite  roads 
in  their  freight  tariffs  to  cover  the  water  contained 
in  wet-washed  anthracite. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad’s  tariffs  provide  that, 
if  shippers  so  desire,  they  may  make  the  following 
percentage  deductions  from  the  scale  weights  as  as¬ 
certained  at  the  washery  or  colliery  on  shipments  of 
wet-washed  or  jigged  anthracite  coal;  the  deductions 
to  be  made  on  washed  or  jigged  coal,  if  weighed 
when  wet,  but  not  to  be  made  on  dry  coal : 

Size.  Per  cent. 

Stove  .  0.85 

Chestnut  .  L10 

Pea  .  2.10 

Buckwheat  .  2.20 

Rice  .  2.75 

Barley  .  4.25 

Boiler  .  4.25* 


*Denotes  reduction  from  previous  tariff. 

The  development  of  stripping  operations  is  making 
rapid  headway  in  some  parts  of  Ohio,  especially  in 
the  eastern  section,  over  5  per  cent  of  the  total  out¬ 
put  of  the  State  having  been  produced  by  this  method 
last  year.  Figures  just  made  public  by  the  Division 
of  Mines  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  show 
that  of  the  47,849,236  tons  of  coal  mined  in  Ohio 
during  the  calendar  year  1918,  no  less  than  2,730,655 
tons  were  produced  at  strippings. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

Charles  R.  Ling,  of  the  Ideal  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown, 
left  Tuesday  evening  on  a  business  trip  to  Kentucky 
coal  fields. 

George  T.  Robinson,  a  well-known  coal  operator 
of  Johnstown,  is  spending  a  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 
His  son,  Earle  B.  Robinson,  who  is  connected  with 
a  Philadelphia  coal  firm,  accompanied  him  to  the 
seashore  resort. 

The  geologist  called  attention  to  the  changes  in 
price  of  bituminous  coal  in  five  years,  and  remarked 
that  if  people  had  attempted  to  store  extensively 
it  would  have  caused  prices  to  keep  on  going  up 
because  of  the  demand. 

George  P.  Stein,  of  Somerset,  has  purchased  the 
coal  operation  of  Pollard  and  Brandt,  located  be¬ 
tween  Berlin  and  Garrett.  The  property  consists 
of  280  acres  of  coal  and  the  present  capacity  of  the 
operation  is  about  200  tons  daily.  The  “C”  Prime 
Vein  is  being  operated. 

The  district  convention  of  District  No.  2  will  be 
held  in  Johnstown,  October  21.  Several  of  the  sub¬ 
districts  have  voted  to  declare  a  holiday  for  that 
occasion  and  a  big  parade  is  being  planned.  Ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  convention  are  being  worked  out 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  organization. 

James  A.  Meehan,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  mines  of  Bittner  and  Walker,  located 
in  Somerset  County.  The  property  includes  about 
300  acres  of  coal  and  a  mine  opening.  The  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  modernized  and  the  output  will  be  great¬ 
ly  increased  and  wdll  be  handled  by  Cosgrove  &  Co. 

In  a  review  of  coal  prices  and  coal  conditions 
based  upon  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
which  he  helped  to  complete,  George  H.  Ashley,  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Stale  Geologist,  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  think  that  prices 
would  take  a  downward  trend.  If  they  change  ma¬ 
terially  at  all  they  will  go  up,  he  said. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Coal  shovelers  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  gone  on 
strike  for  $1  an  hour  and  $1.50  an  hour  for  overtime 
pay.  -  The  rates  have  been  75  cents  and  $1,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  Potter  Drug  &  Chemical  Co.,  of  Malden,  has 
started  remodeling  its  power  plant  so  as  to  burn 
crude  oil  in  place  of  coal.  The  firm  announced  that 
“the  scarcity  of  coal  and  shipping  facilities  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  oil;  also,  the  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  and  the  freedom  from  cinders  and  soot.” 

Among  the  new  steamers  allocated  to  Boston  in¬ 
terests.  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  are 
these :  “Shickshinny,”  assigned  to  C.  H.  Sprague  & 
Son,  which  is  to  load  coal  at  Philadelphia  for  Genoa ; 
the  “Council  Bluffs,”  operated  by  the  Warren  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  will  load  coke  at  Philadelphia  for  Rot¬ 
terdam. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  now  but  some  new  angle 
crops  up  to  show  that  crude  oil  consumption  is  being 
advanced  in  New  England  with  persistence.  The 
latest  is  the  announcement  that  oil-burning  furnaces 
are  to  be  installed  on  the  Boston-New  York  steam¬ 
boats,  “to  cut  the  expenses  of  operation  as  compared 
with  coal.” 

Coal  companies  and  individuals  in  the  trade,  not 
only  in  Boston  but  throughout  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  states,  are  contributing  to  the 
fund  that  is  being  raised  in  behalf  of  the  loyal  police 
of  Boston  who  refused  to  strike  or  “desert”  their 
posts,  as  many  prefer  to  put  it,  and  the  members 
of  the  State  Guard,  more  than  8,000  of  whom  now 
are  on  duty  in  the  Hub.  The  money  is  to  be  used 
to  show  the  police  who  remained  at  work  that  their 
efforts  for  law  and  order  are  appreciated  and  to  help 
the  Guards  also. 


The  publishers  have  learned  of  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  very  moderate  investment  in  an  anthracite 
washery  proposition,  one  that  will  probably  produce 
excellent  results  in  a  short  time,  as  much  preliminary 
work  has  been  done.  Details  will  be  given  upon 
application  to  our  office. 


Convention  Echoes. 

Visitors  to  the  recent  trade  convention  at  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay,  N.  Y„  scattered  in  various  directions  at 
the  conclusion  thereof.  A  number  made  the  trip 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Montreal.  This 
was,  as  usual,  a  very  pleasant  trip  and  to  the  writer 
reminiscent  of  the  journey  of  the  Retail  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  of  New  York  on  its  annual  excursion  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  trip  reveals  comparatively  few  changes  along 
the  line,  development  in  that  part  of  Canada  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  the  river  not  having  been  impor¬ 
tant  except  at  two  or  three  towns.  The  old  Indian 
village  of  Caughnawaga  still  stands,  with  some  mod¬ 
ern  additions  on  the  outskirts,  but  in  the  older  part 
thereof,  close  to  the  river,  is  an  ancient  church 
which  serves  as  a  reminder  of  pioneer  days,  when 
it  was  at  once  a  center  of  salvation  and  a  haven  of 
personal  safety  for  the  inhabitants. 

A  high,  substantial  stone  wall  surrounds  the  prem¬ 
ises  except  in  those  portions  where  the  rear  wall 
of  certain  of  the  appurtenant  buildings  is  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  protection.  The  outlooking 
windows  are  small  and  high  above  the  ground,  and 
altogether  it  conveys  an  interesting  impression  of  the 
days  when  attacks  by  aborigines  or  others  might  be 
expected  at  any  time,  reminiscent  too  of  the  churches 
and  farmsteads  in  France  and  Belgium  which  figured 
in  the  news  of  our  recent  past  as  strategic  points. 
Each  constitutes  in  itself,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
fort  of  no  mean  pretentions  so  far  as  musketry  is 
concerned. 

One  of  the  items  of  local  news  was  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  brides  of  infantrymen  at  Madison 
Barracks,  some  few  miles  distant  from  Alexandria 
Bay.  It  appears  that  the  War  Department  in  assign¬ 
ing  quarters  to  the  newly  married  couples  has 
selected  Madison  Barracks  as  the  home  of  the 
doughboys  who  have  returned  with  foreign  brides, 
while  artillerymen  and  those  in  other  branches  of 
the  service  are  scattered  to  the  South  and  South¬ 
west. 

Already  there  has  been  occasion  for  newspaper 
comment  as  to  the  new  arrivals  finding  the  air  from 
Lake  Ontario  very  chilly  and  one  may  well  be  a 
little  surprised  that  the  department  selected  such  a 
northerly  location  as  the  home  of  the  French  girls 
with  so  many  other  forts  at  command. 

The  prevailing  style  of  architecture  in  northern 
New  York  suggests  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
While  in  some  towns  modern  cottages  are  built  in 
rather  a  light  style,  the  majority  of  the  buildings, 
especially  those  of  the  old  settlers,  indicate  that  a 
rigorous  climate  has  to  be  contended  with.  The 
buildings  are  frequently  of  stone  and  the  door  and 
window  openings  are  none  too  large  or  numerous. 

The  barns  and  other  buildings  are  located  as  a 
rule  close  to  the  houses,  and  sometimes  an  inter¬ 
vening  woodshed  affords  communication  from  one  to- 
the  other  without  going  outdoors.  In  some  cases 
fertile  fields  spread  out  in  an  inviting  way,  but  else¬ 
where,  not  far  distant,  rock  comes  to  the  surface 
and  further  along  woods  and  swamps  are  quite 
extensive.  Altogether,  rather  stern  natural  condi¬ 
tions  have  to  be  contended  with  in  that  section  and 
the  adjacent  portion  of  Canada. 


Excepting  for  some  effect  on  the  gas  coal  situa¬ 
tion  the  steel  strike  has  not  hurt  the  coal  market  as 
yet,  although  there  are  some  reports  of  industrial' 
shut-downs  in  other  lines  having  had  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  As  not  only  the  -U.  S.  Steel.,  but  other  impor¬ 
tant  concerns  as  well,  produce  a  large  amount  of 
their  own  requirements,  the  steel  strike  would  have 
to  be  a  well-nigh  complete  and  protracted  affair  to- 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  coal  market  in  general, 
particularly  as  the  steel  concerns  are  managed  by 
far-seeing  people  who  are  not  averse  to  taking  in 
tonnage  in  dull  times  that  they  may  be  prepared 
for  the  future  activity  that  always  develops. 


Receivers  of  the  Davy-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  will 
probably  shortly  wind  up  the  affairs  of  that  concern 
under  a  petition  of  court.  The  property  holdings 
were  recently  sold  to  New  York  interests  under 
foreclosure. 
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EXPORT  COAL  FREIGHTS. 


Rates  Firm  and  Demand  for  Europe  Far 
Exceeds  Tonnage  Offering. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers,  of  New  York, 
report  that  freight  rates  to  some  European  destina¬ 
tions  have  advanced,  while  to  others  they  have  de¬ 
clined,  the  reason  being  that  while  to  some  destina¬ 
tions  there  are  a  number  of  boats  proposed,  to  others 
there  are  more  orders  than  available  tonnage. 

To  East  Coast  South  American  and  to  West  In¬ 
dian  ports,  conditions  are  unchanged,  but  to  West 
Coast  South  American  ports.  Numerous  steamers 
are  willing  to  accept  lower  rates  than  previously. 

The  rates  to  various  destinations,  as  quoted  by 
Battie  &  Co.,  are  as  follows: 


Europe. 

Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

, ...  $26.50-$27.00 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . 

. . .  26.50-  27.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

. . .  28.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

...  31.00 

1,000 

Algiers  . 

. . .  26.00-  27.00 

800 

Cadiz,  Bilboa  . 

. . .  23.50-  24.00 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

. . .  26.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . . 

. . .  22.75-  23.00 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

.  22.50 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

. . .  24.00-  25.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

. . .  26.00-  26.50 

1.000 

South  America.* 

Pernambuco  . 

...  $15.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

. . .  15.00 

500 

. . .  16.00 

1,000 

Santos  . 

.. .  17.50 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

. . .  18.50 

•500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata. 

...  15.00 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata. 

...  16.00 

750 

Montevideo  . . 

. . .  15.00 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

. . .  16.00 

750 

Rosario  . 

. . .  17.50 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

. . .  16.00 

1,000 

•Rates  are  quoted  on  net 

form  charter  basis. 

To  nitrate 

Range  ports  prevailing  rate  : 

is  $  1 4-$  14.50  gross, 

prepaid. 

West 

Indies. 

Havana  . 

. . .  $7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . 

. . .  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

. . .  9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

. . .  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

. . .  8.50 

500 

Guantanamo  . 

. . .  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

. . .  9.50 

300 

Bermuda  . 

. . .  9.00* 

300 

Kingston  . 

...  9.50 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

. . .  10.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

...  11.00 

500 

Barbados  . 

...  11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

...  8.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

. . .  9.00 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

...  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

. . .  10.501 

500 

Demerara  . 

. . .  13.00 

400 

*?ius  port  charge  and  free  discharge. 
fFree  port  charges. 


Arthur  H.  Storrs  Dies 

Arthur  H.  Storrs,  a  well-known  mining  engineer 
of  Scranton,  and  member  of  a  family  long  prominent 
in  the  northern  anthracite  region,  died  in  a  suburb 
of  New  York  early  this  week.  His  body  was  found 
last  Monday  in  the  water  near  Pelham  Manor,  where 
die  had  been  spending  the  summer  recuperating  from 
a  nervous  breakdown.  It  is  believed  that  he  fell 
in  while  taking  a  walk  along  the  shore. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  a  son  of  W.  R.  Storrs,  manager  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  collieries  for 
many  years  during  the  Sloan  administration,  and  a 
brother  of  William  H.  Storrs,  who  was  manager  of 
the  mines  for  several  years  following  his  father’s 
death. 

Arthur  H.  Storrs  was  himself  identified  with  the 
D.,  L.  &  W.  mining  department  at  one  time,  and  later 
went  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  a  while. 


BITUMINOUS  LAKE  SHIPMENTS. 


Total  to  Sept.  1  Nearly  Million  Tons  Behind 
1918  to  Same  Date. 

Below  is  a  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of 
bituminous  coal  shipped  up  the  Great  Lakes  during 
the  month  of  August  from  the  several  ports  on  Lake 
Erie,  as  reported  by  the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  to¬ 
gether  with  comparative  figures  for  1918: 


Port 

Railroad 

1919 

1918 

Toledo 

Hocking  Valley  .... 

578,958 

861,551 

Toledo 

Toledo  &  O.  C . 

154,955 

363,155 

Toledo 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.. 

275,844 

565,959 

Sandusky 

Pennsylvania  Co... 

204,992 

378,481 

Huron 

Wheeling  &  L.  E. . . 

121,580 

361,882 

Lorain 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. . 

250,082 

566,913 

Cleveland 

Pennsylvania  Co. .  . . 

321,690 

397,036 

Cleveland 

Erie  . 

37,982 

89,978 

Fairport 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.. 

50.350 

Ashtabula 

New  York  Central. 

207,631 

425,133 

Ashtabula 

Pennsylvania  Co... 

216,303 

154,428 

Conneaut 

Bessemer  &  L.  E. . . 

223,763 

384,251 

Erie 

Pennsvlvania  Co... 

97,123 

128,60 6 

Erie 

Pennsylvania  RR. . . 

12,368 

77,987 

Total . 

2,703,271 

4,805,710 

Total  shipments  during  August  of  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years  were:  1917,  4,316,727 ;  1916,  4,223,090; 
1915.  3  049,237. 


Shipments  to  September  1. 


Shipments  rfom  the  different  ports  from  the  open¬ 
ing  of  navigation  to  September  1,  this  year  and  last, 
were : 


Port 

Railroad 

1919 

1918 

Toledo 

Hocking  Valley... 

.  2,984,508 

2,801,425 

Toledo 

T oledo  &  O.  C. . . . 

.  885,291 

1,266,574 

Toledo 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

.  1,623,051 

1,558,519 

Sandusky 

Pennsylvania  Co.. 

.  936,149 

1,343,597 

Huron 

Wheeling  &  L.  E. . 

.  1,063,902 

1,293.953 

Lorain 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.. 

.  1,961,786 

1.791.676 

Cleveland 

Pennsylvania  Co.... 

1.598,451 

1,493,807 

Cleveland 

Erie  . 

.  135,170 

388,508 

Fairport 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.. 

16,692 

105,173 

Ashtabula 

New  York  Central. 

.  1,246,265 

1,204,297 

Ashtabula 

Pennsylvania  Co... 

1.260,910 

778,520 

Conneaut 

Bessemer  &  L,  E. . . 

.  935.857 

1,405,475 

Prie 

Pennsylvania  Co. . . . 

527,052 

432,146 

Erie 

Pennsylvania  RR... 

145.472 

248,035 

Total . 

.15,320,556 

16.111,705 

Total  lake  shipments  of  bituminous  for  the  season 
to  September  1  during  each  of  the  three  preceding 
vears  were:  1917.  14  325.984:  1916,  16,049,263:  1915, 
12  254,418. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  fuel  coal  supplied 
to  steamers. 


Less  Fear  of  Labor  Shortage. 

The  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  has 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  asserts  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  exaggeration  in  the  reports  pub¬ 
lished  in  recent  months  concerning  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  are  returning  to  their  old  homes  in 
Europe. 

He  says  that  the  fear  of  a  dangerous  labor  shortage 
due  to  this  cause  is  groundless,  pointing  out  that 
emigration  was  a  usual  everyday  occurrence  before 
the  war  and  caused  neither  surprise  nor  worry  as 
to  the  loss  of  man  power.  The  fact  that  it  continues 
in  reduced  numbers  should  cause  no  alarm,  he  adds, 
especially  as  the  number  of  arrivals  exceeds  those 
who  are  departing,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
to  the  contrary.  ■ 

The  experience  of  coal  operators  bears  out  the 
statement  of  the  commissioner.  The  loss  of  mine 
labor  which  was  so  much  feared  a  few  months  ago 
has  not  materialized.  The  supply  in  different  min¬ 
ing  towns  and  regions  fluctuates  more  or  less,  but 
no  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  are  not  men  enough  to  mine  all  the 
coal  that  the  railroads  can  transport  or  the  market 
absorb.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  bituminous 
fields,  in  some  of  which  the  labor  supply  has  in¬ 
creased  quite  materially  of  late. 


COAL  PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS. 


Geological  Survey  Publishes  Data  Covering 
Six-Year  Period. 

Studies  of  the  prices  of  coal  and  coke  from  1913 
to  1918  were  made  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  and  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  their  results  have  just  been 
published  by  the  Survey  as  an  advance  chapter  of 
its  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  in  1918. 

Mr.  Lesher’s  report  shows  in  text,  tables,  and  dia¬ 
grams  the  fluctuations  in  prices  from  the  beginning 
of  1913  to  the  end  of  1918,  the  restraint  on  prices 
exercised  by  Government  control  through  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  the  increases  in  prices  that 
followed  the  advances  in  wages  to  mine  labor. 

Conditions  in  1917  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1918  were  quite  different  from  those  in  preceding 
years ;  demand  generally  exceeded  supply  and  trans¬ 
portation  was  the  principal  factor  limiting  produc¬ 
tion. 

An  obvious  result  of  having  more  mines  than  are 
needed  at  times  is  the  curtailment  of  output  at 
periods  of  slack  demand  and  a  lowering  of  prices 
in  an  effort  to  attract  business.  The  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  not  always  determined  the  lowest  level  of 
price,  for  ignorance  of  cost  or  desire  to  maintain 
the  working  organizations  at  the  mines  have  often 
operated  to  maintain  output  beyond  demand,  at 
times  with  serious  effect  on  the  credit  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Operators  Lost  Money  for  Years. 

For  years  much  coal  has  been  taken  from  the 
ground  without  adequate  returns  to  the  producers. 
The  lure  of  cheap  cost  of  production  from  thick 
beds — as  in  parts  of  West  Virginia  and  Illinois — and 
of  high  prices  in  prosperous  years  and  periods  of 
coal  shortage,  has  attracted  to  the  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  many  men  who,  once  in,  have  borne 
loss  year  after  year  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  their 
losses  later. 

These  conditions  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
are  significant  and  should  be  clearly  recognized  be¬ 
cause  they  show  why,  in  normal  times,  the  price  of 
bituminous  coal  is  not  subject  to  even  moderately 
wide  variations.  The  low  levels  are  reached  when 
those  producers  that  are  willing  or  able  to  reduce 
price  have  supplied  the  demand. 

Need  for  the  commodity  and  not  low  price  in¬ 
duces  the  purchase  of  coal.  High  levels  of  price 
are  reached  when,  under  the  incentive  of  big  profits, 
production  is  speeded  up  and  capacity  increased  to 
a  point  where  demand  is  satisfied. 

Another  and  an  important  reason  for  fairly  stable 
prices  of  coal  is  found  in  the  fact  that  labor  repre¬ 
sents  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  that  wages  are  pretty  generally  maintained 
through  the  unions.  Coal  miners’  wages  are  fixed 
by  agreements  running  from  two  to  four  years. 

The  general  principles  governing  the  prices  in 
normal  times  thus  set  forth  continued  to  operate 
through  1916  and  until  the  middle  of  1917,  although 
in  the  later  part  of  this  period  conditions  were 
far  from  normal. 

•A  tremendous  increase  in  demand,  which  began 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1916  and  extended  through 
1918  until  the  armistice  was  declared  in  November, 
brought  forth  an  increase  in  production  to  a  point 
where  the  limit  of  railroad  capacity  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  reached  with  the  demand  still  unsatisfied. 
Because  the  demand  could  not  be  fully  satisfied, 
prices  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  in  1917  rose  to  almost 
unheard  of  figures  until  first  voluntary  coutrol  and 
later  Government  control  was  exercised. 

Mr.  Lesher’s  diagrams  show  the  fluctuations  in 
anthracite  prices  from  1913  to  1918,  inclusive. 

A  copy  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  name  of  the  West  Kentucky  Conservation 
Association  has  been  changed  to  the  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Bureau.  Headquarters  are  at  Louisville. 
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“Rehabilitation  Committee”  Named. 

President  Taylor  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
has  appointed  a  “rehabilitation  committee”  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  bituminous  coal  industry  at  the  Internation¬ 
al  Trade  Conference  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  in 
the  period  September  30  to  October  5, 

F.  W.  Wilshire,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  other  six  members  are:  J.  P.  Walsh, 
of  Pittsburgh,  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.;  Raphael  Rios,  of  New  York,  export  manager 
of  the  Berwind- White  Coal  Mining  Co. ;  L.  M. 
Burrows,  of  New  York,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.;  T.  F. 
Farrell,  of  New  York,  second  vice-president  and 
manager  of  sales  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co. ;  C.  E. 
Bockus,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Clinchfield 
Coal  Corporation,  and  Lindsay  McCandlish,  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Morrow  Addresses  Purchasing  Agents. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchas¬ 
ing  Agents  held  in  Philadelphia  this  week. 

“Because  many  buyers  failed  to  get  their  supplies 
of  coal  early  in  the  year  they  lost  the  chance  for  the 
cheapest  coal  they  will  ever  get,”  said  Mr.  Morrow. 
“They  were  overconfident  that  the  price  of  coal 
would  go  down  just  because  the  war  was  over,  and 
they  were  too  indifferent  to  inform  themselves  on 
the  real  situation. 

“If  buyers  generally  had  analyzed  the  facts  they 
might  have  seen  that  the  demands  would  accumulate 
as  the  fall  and  winter  advanced.  The  present  sup¬ 
ply  is  shorter  than  it  has  been  for  several  years, 
and  the  only  way  of  relief,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  proper 
form  of  teamwork  between  consumers  and  produc¬ 
ers  of  bituminous  coal.” 


By  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department 
allowing  refunds  on  war  tax  paid  on  export  coal 
shipments  since  October,  1917,  the  operators  of  the 
Fairmont  region  will  have  thousands  of  dollars  roll¬ 
ing  back  to  them.  The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  recently 
notified  a  local  operator  that  no  war  tax  would  be 
charged  providing  the  foreign  requirements  certifi¬ 
cate,  the  temporary  exemption  certificate  and  the 
certificate  of  exportation  were  filled  out  and  filed 
in  the  order  named. 

Officials  of  the  Rachel  Coal  Co.  visited  the  com¬ 
pany’s  holdings  in  the  Fairmont  field.  Those  in  the 
party  were:  Henry  M.  Payne,  New  York;  G.  C. 
Wolkins,  Boston;  F.  M.  Weymouth,  Boston;  C.  K. 
Sutton,  New  York;  A.  H.  Hinman,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. ;  V.  E.  Pierce,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  J.  B.  Jones, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  M.  R.  Ridgely,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.; 
W.  M.  White,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  S.  B.  Pierce, 
Pittsburgh. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pet  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50.  . 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MALCOLM  BAXTER,  JR.,  President  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’l  Supt. 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
LONACONING,  MARYLAND 


Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 
Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  1235 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


DICKERMAN  ®  ENGLIS 
COAL 

42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS 


Write  or  wire  fo 


Franklin  Coal  and  Coke  Company 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  AND  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

PHILADELPHIA :  Franklin  Trust  Building.  Ccble  Adire Fr.nkcoal,  Philadelphia.  HEW  YORK:  Whi.eb.il  Building. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  L  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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ANTHRACITE  DISTRIBUTION. 


Figures  Submitted  at  Hearing  Show  Details 
for  States  and  Cities 

Figures  entered  into  the  records  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  which  is  holding  hearings  in 
Washington,  supply  details  of  anthracite  distribution 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  coal  year — 
from  April  1  to  July  31 — and  indicate  that  anthracite 
supplies  are  not  far  from  normal  in  most  places  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  real  shortage  in 
domestic  sizes  next  winter  under  a  continuance  of 
existing  conditions. 

Comparisons  are  based  upon  shipments  for  the 
four  months,  April-July,  1919,  against  shipments  for 
one-third  of  preceding  coal  years.  In  the  case  of 
shipments  to  states,  considered  as  a  whole,  only  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Maine  received  164,854  tons  in  the  four  months 
ended  July  31,  as  against  146,630  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  and  166,471  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1916,  the  basic  year. 

Connecticut  received  648,222  tons  this  year,  against 
649,092  in  1916,  and  687,274  last  year. 

Massachusetts  has  received  1,235,624  tons  against 
1,318,196  last  year. 

New  York  has  received  3,966,541  tons,  against 
3,922,482  tons  last  year. 

One-third  of  Maryland’s  receipts  for  the  last  coal 
year  was  319,064  tons,  but  in  the  first  third  of  the 
current  coal  year  that  Stale  has  received  370,527 
tons. 

Iowa  has  a  record  of  97,622  tons  for  the  first  third 
of  this  coal  year,  against  51,699  tons  as  one-third  of 
the  preceding  coal  year’s  shipments. 

Michigan  also  runs  ahead,  the  figures  being  467,364 
for  this  year,  against  335,749  last  year. 

Pennsylvania  is  off  just  a  trifle,  2,212,234  tons  this 
year,  against  2,390,581  for  last  year. 

Twenty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
included  in  the  record,  and  the  states  mentioned 
above  are  fair  samples.  The  figures  cover  every 
shipper  of  anthracite  save  one. 

Figures  for  separate  communities  are  no  less  in¬ 
teresting.  More  than  half  a  hundred  communities 
from  Maine  to  Michigan  are  listed.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  states,  comparisons  are  based  upon  actual 
shipments  for  April,  May,  June  and  July  of  this 
year,  and  one-third  of  the  total  distribution  in  pre¬ 
ceding  coal  years.  Typical  cities,  with  tonnages  re¬ 
ceived,  are : 


( 

Shipments 

\ 

City. 

1916. 

1918. 

1919. 

Augusta,  Me . 

5,202 

5,486 

6,710 

Manchester,  N.  H... 

. . .  12,362 

10,941 

15,588 

Rutland,  Vt . 

3,883 

2,539 

4,822 

Boston,  Mass . 

. ..  450,293 

432,275 

413,142 

Providence,  R.  1 . 

. ..  110,167 

99,452 

81,092 

Bridgeport,  Conn. .  . 

. . .  74,545 

88,525 

74,945 

New  York  City . 

...2,381,262 

2,151,052 

2,165,277 

Passaic,  N.  J . 

...  25,113 

23,396 

23,881 

Philadelphia  . . 

. ..  784,549 

799,404 

773,547 

Wilmington,  Del . 

. . .  46,944 

47,259 

48,871 

Baltimore  Md . 

...  211,933 

218,284 

270,315 

Norfolk,  Va . . 

. . .  20,425 

9,991 

16,584 

Toledo,  O . 

. . .  53,599 

•  20,042 

23,541 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

9,636 

7,317 

9,476 

Detroit,  Mich . 

...  212.349 

156,371 

222,356 

Washington,  D.  C... 

..  156,709 

184,780 

171,687 

These  figures  are  complete,  except  for  one  shipper. 
The  exception  does  not  affect  some  cities,  and  the 
figures  as  they  stand  are  complete  for  a  number  of 
the  places  mentioned,  like  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Washington  and  Wilmington.  New  Eng¬ 
land  cities  receiving  shipments  by  water  would  show 
an  even  better  record  for  this  year  had  it  not  been 
that  shipments  were  held  down  to  some  extent  by  the 
strike  which  hampered  the  barge  lines. 


The  school  district  at  Chisholm,  Minn.,  is  advert' s- 
ing  for  bids  until  Oct.  2,  for  furnishing  1,500  tons  of 
Youghiogheny  lump  or  Poahontas  mine  run. 


Production  of  Anthracite  by  Sizes,  Four  Months. 


Below  is  a  statement  presented  at  the  Senate  in¬ 
vestigating  by  A.  S.  Learoyd,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  show¬ 
ing  the  total  commercial  production  of  various  sizes 
of  anthracite  during  the  fourth  months  April  1 
to  July  31,  1919,  and  for  the  same  period  in  other 
recent  years,  in  gross  tons : 

The  smaller  percentage  of  broken  coal  produced 

Broken  Egg,  Stove 

and  Larger.  and  Nut. 

1913  .  1,253,543  12,961,825 

1914  .  1,211,504  12,780,765 

1915  .  1,146,957  12,462,598 

1916  .  1,222,445  12,354,928 

1917  .  1,571,896  14,140,241 

1918  .  1,717,172  14,203,180 

1919  .  956,963  13,828,246 


this  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  producing  interests  have  been  breaking  this 
size  down  in  order  to  secure  more  egg  and  stove. 
Incidentally  this  practice  increases  the  proportion 
of  the  sizes  below  stove,  and  for  that  reason  it  has 
been  distincontinued  to  some  extent  in  the  last  few 
weeks  owing  to  the  demand  for  egg  and  stove  being 
somewhat  less  urgent. 


Pea. 

2,649,401 

2,673,867 

2,706,360 

2,504,538 

2,671,682 

2,629,485 

2,459,206 


Smaller. 

6,158,441 

6,114,698 

6,313,009 

6,376,880 

8,479,507 

9,182,816 

6,154,007 


Total. 
23,023,219 
22,780,834 
22,627,924 
23,458,789 
26,863,326 
27,73 2,453 
23,398,422 


Bunker  Prices  at  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Ports. 


Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.  of  New  York,  in  their 
current  circular  regarding  the  bunker  coal  trade,  re¬ 
port  that  the  situation  in  the  United  States  is  un¬ 
changed  and  most  descriptions  are  in  plentiful 
supply,  except  at  Hampton  Roads,  where  there  has 
been  a  large  accumulation  of  steamers  and  con¬ 
siderable  delays  in  loading.  Most  of  the  export 
business  goes  to  these  Virginian  ports  and  they  are 
suffering  from  reduced  outputs  at  the  mines  and 
from  the  recent  railroad  strikes,  both  at  the  piers 
and  on  the  lines. 

At  the  foreign  ports  the  situation  has  become 
worse  and  the  depots  are  now  reflecting  the  short¬ 
ages  and  delays  in  loading  at  the  United  Kingdom 
coal  ports.  Prices  have  shown  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  in  all  directions. 

Coal  in  Europe  is  about  as  scarce  as  it  can  be 
and  there  is  an  insistent  demand  from  every  direc¬ 
tion  for  coal  for  export  from  this  country.  The 
foreign  buyer  is  now  mere  prepared  to  take  any 
good  qualities  without  endeavoring  to  specify  par¬ 
ticular  brands,  which  should  lead  to  a  greater 
diversification  of  coals  moving  export. 

Below  are  bunker  prices  at  United  States  and 
Canadian  ports,  as  reported  by  Willard,  Sutherland 
&  Co. : 

New  York,  $6.35*  f.  a.  s. 

Philadelphia,  $6.50*  trimmed. 

Baltimore,  $6.50*  trimmed. 

*Newport  News  J 

Sewalls  Point  |  $6.50  under  chute. 

Lamberts  Point  J 

Boston,  $10.25  t.  i.  b.  ex  lighters. 

Charleston,  $6.25  under  chutes. 

Portland,  $1.50  trimmed  ex  lighters. 

Wilmington,  $7.90  f.  o.  b.  ex  lighters. 

Savannah,  $6.80  ti.  i.  b.  alqngside  suppliers’  wharves. 
Jacksonville,  J  $9.95  New  River — 'Pocahontas, — 

}  8.75  Stonega  } 1.  i.  b.  alongside 
J  suppliers’  wharf 
,,  ...  j  $7.50  )  f.  o.  b.  alongside  suppliers’ 

Mobde,  a  j  wharf. 

f  $6.26  Cahaba  or  Black  Creek  washed 
Pensacola,  \  5.25  Pratt  R/M 

[  5.85  Chaba  or  Black  Creek  R/M 

f.  o.  b.  under  chutes  at  coal  piers 


New  Orleans  $  $7>40  SipSey *  *'  b'  ex  bShters 

.New  Orleans,  ^  6  50  Pratt  R/M 

Galveston,  $10.50  Oklahoma  steam  coal,  f.  o.  b.  at 

supplies  wharf 

Seattle,  $9.15  Comox  steam  coal,  f.  a.  s.  ex  lighters. 
San  Francisco,  $13.05  Utah  and/or  British  Columbia, 

f.  o.  b.  ex  lighters. 

J  $8.50  Utah  Black  J  f.  o.  b.  alongside 


San  Pedro, 


l  9.65  R/M 


(  suppliers’  wharf 


Pools  9  and  71. 

CANADIAN  PORTS 

Vancouver,  $7.65  Comox  steam  coal  under  chutes. 
St.  John,  $10.50  t.  i.  b.  ex  lighters. 

North  Sydney,  $7.25  t.  i.  b.  at  Piers. 

Halifax,  $10.50  t.  i.  b.  ex  lighters. 

Prices  of  bunker  coal  at  various  foreign  ports  are 
shown  below  : 

Gibraltar,  125s. ;  Algiers,  137s.  6d. ;  Marseilles, 
115s.;  Cran,  115s.;  Port  Said,  125s.;  Newcastle,  75s. 
to  80s. ;  Southampton,  90s.  6d. ;  Liverpool,  50s.  to 
60s. ;  Plymouth,  90c. ;  Hull,  51s.  to  55s. ;  Fowey,  85s. 
6d. ;  London-Gravesend,  100s. ;  Dartmouth-Portland. 
105s.  6d. ;  Cardiff,  75s.  to  80s. ;  Swansea,  60s. ;  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Kr.  145;  Trondhjem,  140s.  lOd. ;  Gothenborg, 
Kr.  175;  Amsterdam,  70  Guilders;  Rotterdam,  70 
Guilders;  Antwerp,  105s.;  Bilboa,  130  Pesetas;  Azores 
125s.;  Madeira,  103s.  6d. ;  Teneriffe,  117s.  6d. ;  Las 
Palmas,  117s.  6d. ;  St.  Vincent,  117s.  6d. ;  Barbados, 
102s.  6d. ;  St.  Lucia,  102s.  6d. ;  Trinidad,  101s.  6d. ; 
St.  Thomas,  V.  L,  101s.  6d. ;  Bermuda,  $20;  Curacao, 
D  W.  I.,  $22;  Rie  de  Janeiro,  152s.  6d. ;  Pernambuco, 
155s.;  Bahia,  155s.;  Santos,  155s.;  Rosario,  147s.  6d. ; 
Bahia  Blanca,  149s. ;  Buenos  Aires,  145s. ;  La  Plata, 
145s. ;  Montevideo,  145s. ;  Coronel,  65s.  to  70s. ; 
Delegoa  Bay,  33s.  6s.;  Port  Tatal,  35s.  6d.  to  37s.; 
Cape  Town,  43s.  lOd.  to  48s.  4d. ;  Dakar,  117s.; 
Singapore,  81s.  to  91s.;  Colombo,  75s.  to  81s.  6d. ; 
Aden,  102s.  6d.  to  105s.;  Bombay,  26-8-0  Rupees; 
Karahci,  24  Rupees ;  Port  Kembia,  18s. ;  Adelaide, 
34s.  9d. ;  Albany,  40s.  9d. ;  Premantle.  40s.  9d. ;  Mel¬ 
bourne,  29s.  9d. ;  Sydney,  27s.:  Sydney  Harbor,  20s. 


High  coal  costs  are  given  as  the  reason  for  at¬ 
tempting  a  general  advance  in  rent  charges  for  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Twin  Cities.  In  office  rentals,  some 
advances  of  as  much  as  40  per  cent  have  been  made. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 
a 


f  - N 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

Broken  .  $5.95-6.45*  $7.80-8.30* 

Egg  .  6.35-7.10*  8.20-8.95* 

Stove  .  6.60-7.35*  8.45-9.20* 

Chestnut  .  6.70-7.20*  8.55-9.05* 

Pea  .  5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat  .  3.10-3.40f  4.85-5. 15f 

Rice  .  2.25-2.751  4.00-4.50f 

Barley  .  1.25-2.25f  3.00-4.00f 


Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- * - ^  /  I - - 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

'  F.  o. 

b.  New  Y 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Pc 

$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.55-7.10* 

8.40-8.95* 

6.80 

8.65 

6.80-7.35* 

8.65-9.20* 

7.20 

9.05 

6.80-7.20* 

8.65-9.05* 

7.20 

9.05 

5.40 

7.05 

5.65 

7.40 

•Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular.  While  some  premiums  in  excess  of  75  cents  are  heard  of  on  sales 
of  Independent  coal,  they  do  not  involve  enough  tonnage  to  make  the  market, 
t  Highest  quotations  represent  Company  Circular. 
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QUALITY  AND  STANDARD  HIGH 

MAKES  BICKETT’S  COAL  THE  BEST  TO  BUY 

COAL 


ROYALTON 

In  Franklin  County  Mined 
The  Finest  of  its  Kind 


GROVELAND 

A  Coal  That  Pays  W ell, 
’Tis  Mined  in  Tazewell 


Shipments  Via  Mo.  Pac.,  C.  B.  Q.  and  I.  C.  R.  RS.  Peoria  Rates  Apply  Via  All  Roads 

Indiana  Ohio  Kentucky  West  Virginia  Smithing  Anthracite 

Best  Mines  in  Each  State,  Makes  Bickett’s  Coal  Great 

Pocahontas  New  River  Smokeless  Coke 


41  Mines 

Bickett  Coal  and  Coke  Company 

General  Offices,  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 
SALES  OFFICES 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Peoria,  Ill.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

C.  W.  Hull  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Nebraska  Representative 


FUEL  RATIO  OF  COALS 

By  Charles  E.  Krebs,  Geologist 

In  this  hook  of  80  pages  are  given  the  analyses  of 
West  Virginia,^  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  coals,  both 
proximate  and  ultimate,  from  several  hundred  mines, 
and  their  fuel  ratio  as  worked  out  by  Dr.  David  White  s 
formula  of  dividing  the  carbon  by  the  sum  of  the 
oxygen  and  ash. 

It  also  contains  tables  of  the  Fusibility  of  Coal  Ash 
from  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Colorado  and  Texas,  and  other  western  fields. 

It  is  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  compilation 
of  Fuel  Facts  ever  before  assembled  for  the  information 
of  sellers  and  buyers  of  coal. 

Size  4x8  in.  (pocket  size). 

Cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

Flexible  Leather,  $2.00. 


MAP-DIRECTORY 

% 

OF 

COAL  MINES 

In  our  1919  map  and  directory  of  coal  mines  we  have 
given  the  exact  location  of  all  mines  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Virginian,  Kanawha  & 
Michigan,  and  the  Kanawha  field  of  the  Coal  and  Coke 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads;  also  the 
name  of  the  companies,  post  office,  shipping  point,  and 
their  1918  production. 

The  map-directory  is  36x42  in.  in  size. 

Price,  $10.00. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  MINING  NEWS 

WIGHTMAN  D.  ROBERTS,  Editor  and  Publisher 

CHARLESTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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Tlie  Coal  Merchant  as  a  National  Asset. 

He  Has  Risen  to  All  Requirements  of  War  and  Peace,  but  Is  Now  Faced  with  a  Situation 
Which  Demands  Greater  Co-operation  Than  in  the  Past. 


From  an  address  by  Ellery  B.  Gordon ,  Secretary-M ana - 
ger  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants,  Association,  at 
convention  of  New  York  State  Dealers,  Alexandria  Bay, 
September  13. 

It  was  the  former  president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  who  recently  called  the  business  men 
of  the  country  to  the  colors  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“American  business  will  either  profit  by  its  war 
experience  and  hold  fast  to  its  present  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  government,  or  by  neglecting  its  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  help  to  usher  in  a  new  period  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  suspicion  between  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  more  disastrous  in  its  effect  than  that  which 
existed  before  the  war. 

“Two  things  will  serve  to  promote  the  desired  re¬ 
lationship  :  Evidence  that  its  purpose  is  not  wholly 
selfish  or  without  regard  for  the  public  interest.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  permanence  of  the  machinery  through 
which  the  new  relations  will  be  encouraged  and  de¬ 
veloped.” 

I  want  the  retail  coal  merchants  who  are  here 
assembled,  and  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
who  may  read  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  to 
digest  this  statement. 

In  the  past,  prior  to  the  war  at  any  rate,  the  retail 
coal  merchant,  like  other  business  men,  generally 
proceeded  without  analyzing  the  effects  of  his  opera¬ 
tions,  policies  and  practices.  When  the  public  de¬ 
manded  relief  from  real  or  imaginary  wrongs,  some 
government  agency  intervened.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  in  going  into  past  history  and  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  the  wrongs  were  imaginary 
so  far  as  the  retail  coal  merchant  is  concerned.  Let 
us  rather  now  adopt  the  policy  which  the  present 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  is  adopting  in  its 
investigation  of  the  coal  situation,  namely,  bury  the 
past  and  take  care  of  the  future. 

His  War-Time  Sacrifices. 

Before  we  bury  the  past  entirely,  however,  I  wish 
to  refer  just  briefly  to  the  retail  coal  merchant  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period. 

He  responded  without  exception  to  the  patriotic 
call  which  went  out  to  all  business,  and  which  prob¬ 
ably  meant  a  greater  sacrifice  on  the'  part  of  the 
retail  coal  trade  by  way  of  submitting  to  fixed  prices 
which  were  admittedly  not  fixed  with  a  purpose  of 
producing  war-time  profits,  than  almost  any  other 
class  of  business  men  in  the  country. 

He  submitted  to  absolute  control  as  to  the  kind  of 
coal  he  should  receive,  when  he  should  receive  it, 
how  much  he  should  receive,  and  how  much  he 
should  distribute  to  each  of  his  customers.  In  other 
words,  the  government  demanded  that  the  retail 
coal  merchant  line  up  as  a  full-fledged  national  as¬ 
set,  and  the  retail  coal  merchant  in  responding 
recognized  his  status  as  a  national  asset,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibilities  of  a  national  asset. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  coal  trade  had  been 
released  from  the  control  of  the  government,  tfie 
public  began  to  clamor  for  relief  from  the  well- 
known  real  or  imaginary  wrongs.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  coal  should  be  among  the  first  com¬ 
modities  investigated  as  to  price.  It  is  the  one 
basic  necessity  of  life  above  all  others,  so  far  as 
home  life  is  concerned. 

A  succession  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  coal 
business  has  at  the  same  time  brought  about  a  con¬ 
dition  of  threatened  shortage  by  reason  of  short 
supply.  The  retail  dealer,  through  his  local  and 
national  associations  last  spring,  again  assumed  his 
responsibility  without  compulsion  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  through  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  advised  the  public  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  c A  continued  lack  of  demand. 

No  claim  is  made  of  philanthropic  intentions  in 
this  step.  We  did,  however,  rise  to  the  situation 
and  by  bringing  about  an  increased  demand  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  through  our  national  advertising 
campaign  avoid  a  shortage  at  least  in  anthracite 


coal,  and  thus  served  the  public,  ourselves,  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  coal  operators. 

It  has  been  said  that  duty  well  done  carries  its 
own  reward.  I  dislike  the  word  duty,  but  having 
risen  to  the  situation  we  cannot  again  lay  down 
the  burden  of  our  responsibilities.  We  cannot  shift 
the  responsibility  and  proceed  with  undue  or  a 
happy-go-lucky  confidence  in  Providence  or  some 
other  force  to  keep  things  where  they  ought  to  be. 
We  cannot  be  like  the  man  in  the  grocery  store  who 
was  approached  by  an  old  gentleman  with  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  with  the  following  question : 

“Did  you  ever  drive  up  here  in  a  cart?”  “Yes,  I 
did.”  “Was  it  an  old  white  horse?”  “Yes.”  “And 
an  old  woman  on  the  seat?”  “Yes.”  “And  can  she 
manage  that  horse?”  “I  should  think  she  can.” 
“Then  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  man  with  the  stick. 
“The  old  horse  is  running  away  and  the  old  woman 
is  hanging  to  the  tailboard  shouting  ‘Murder !’  with 
all  her  might ;  but  if  she  can  manage  it,  there  is  no 
use  of  anybody  getting  excited  over  it.” 

If  we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  old  horse  does  not 
run  away  and  get  us  into  trouble,  we  must  awaken 
still  more  intensely  to  the  demands  of  opr  posi¬ 
tion.  We  are  responsible  for  the  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal,  and  in  some  measure  we  are  responsible 
for  the  avoidance  of  shortage.  We  are  responsible 
for  prices  to  the  customer,  and  we  are  emphatically 
duty-bound  to  ask  a  price  which  will  return  to  us  a 
fair  profit,  but  no  more. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who  is  conducting  the 
Senate  inquiry,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is  his 
desire,  and  the  desire  of  the  Senate,  to  enact  no 
drastic  legislation.  He  has  rebuffed  every  sugges¬ 
tion  so  far  made  that  the  war-time  regulation  be  re¬ 
established.  However,  unless  the  coal  trade  re¬ 
sponds  to  his  emphatic  suggestion  that  he  wishes  the 
situation  to  be  handled  only  and  effectively  by 
cooperative  methods  between  the  agencies  concerned 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal,  his  com¬ 
mittee  or  any  other  cannot  prevent  the  taking  of 
drastic  measures. 

He  has  already  indicated  his  intention  of  trying 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  with  which  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  may  furnish  statistics  necessary  to 
follow  the  situation  step  by  step  and  day  by  day. 
He  expects  the  coal  trade  to  do  the  rest. 

Present  Prices  Low  Enough. 

Personally,  I  know  that  the  retail  coal  merchant 
intends  to  do  his  share.  He  has  already  evidenced 
this  intention.  His  prices  at  the  present  time  not 
only  involve  a  profit  that  is  obviously  fair,  but  in 
most  cases  involve  less  than  such  a  profit. 

The  National  Association  through  its  representa¬ 
tives,  when  called  before  the  committee,  will  present 
facts  and  figures  in  full  explanation  of  present' 
retail  prices  as  well  as  evidence  of  our  realization 
of  our  responsibilities  regarding  the  supply  and 
equitable  distribution. 

The  continuance  of  the  retail  merchant  as  a  full- 
fledged  national  asset  depends  entirely  upon  the 
degree  to  which  he  organizes.  In  no  other  way  than 
by  thorough  organization  can  he  cooperate  with 
other  branches  of  the  trade.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  inform,  through  the  National  Association,  the 
shippers  and  wholesalers  regarding  points  which 
have  not  received  their  proportion  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  am  here  to  issue  a  call  to  the  colors  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  coal  trade.  I  am 
trying  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  not  only 
for  a  continuance  of  support  of  your  organizatioi, 
and  through  it  of  the  National  Association,  but  a 
more  active  interest  than  you  have  ever  taken.  Do 
not  permit  your  neighboring  coal  merchant  to  with¬ 
hold  his  support  from  association  work,  but  keep 
working  until  our  organization  is  complete.  There 
is  no  other  way  in  which  government  control  can 
be  avoided,  except  as  we  handle  the  situation  and 
make  government  control  unnecessary. 


I  realize  that  there  is  some  sentiment  even  in  the 
coal  trade  in  favor  of  government  control.  Such 
sentiment  is  entirely  sincere,  and  1  do  not  wish  to 
criticise  the  opinions  of  those  merchants,  but  simply 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  control  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  during  the  war  was  in  the 
hands  of  volunteers,  largely  business  men,  and  that 
any  government  control  set  up  during  peace  times 
will  involve  an  entirely  different  personnel.  It  can 
hardly  avoid  partisan  politics,  and  at  best  will  be 
a  control  exercised  by  petty  government  clerks  and 
employees. 


CHILE’S  COAL  NEEDS. 


Government  Bureau  Gives  Facts  Regarding 
Important  South  American  Market. 

The  Latin-American  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  the  market  for  fuel  in  Chile.  This 
says  in  part : 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  made 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  so  much  more 
accessible,  these  markets  have  attained  a  keener  in: 
terest  for  American  exporters.  The  Chilean  market 
for  fuel,  in  particular,  has  assumed  a  new  import¬ 
ance.  Before  the  war  Great  Britain  dominated  the 
import  coal  trade  of  Chile,  one  of  the  reasons  being 
that  England  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  Chilean 
nitrate,  and  boats  going  out  from  Liverpool  to  the 
ports  of  northern  Chile  for  nitrate  were  willing  to 
take  cargoes  of  coal  at  such  low  rates  that  competi¬ 
tion  by  American  coal  exporters  was  impossible. 

Before  the  war  little  American  coal  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Chilean  market,  but  during  the 
war  Chile  turned  to  the  United  States  to  supply  the 
fuel  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  England. 
American  coal  and  oil  were  successfully  substituted 
for  British  coal,  and  a  demand^  was  established. 

The  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  American 
capital  invested  in  Chilean  copper,  iron,  and  nitrate 
will  tend,  under  equal  competitive  conditions,  to 
increase  the  demand  for  American  fuel  and  to  Aug¬ 
ment  the  amount  of  shipping  between  Chile  and  the 
eastern  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  will  in 
turn  also  tend  to  lower  freight  rates. 

Principal  Chilean  Ports. 

In  considering  the  Chilean  market  it  must  be 
i  emembered  that  practically  all  its  ports  are  open 
and  unprotected  with  facilities  for  handling  only 
about  300  or  400  tons  of  coal  per  day  and  that 
storage  facilities  are  limited. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  coal  and  two -thirds  of 
the  oil  imported  into  Chile  enter  through  two  nor¬ 
thern  ports,  Iquique  and  Antofagasta.  Iquique  is 
primarily  an  outlet  for  the  nitrate  fields  of  Tara- 
paca,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Nitrate 
Railways.  Antofagasta  serves  as  an  outlet  for  nitrate 
and  copper  districts  and  for  exports  from  Bolivia, 
which  are  carried  down  to  Antofagasta  by  the  Anto¬ 
fagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway. 

\  alpraiso,  the  outlet  for  the  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  central  Chile,  ranks  third  in  im¬ 
ports  of  coal  and  first  in  imports  of  coke.  Pisagua, 
Tccopilla,  and  Taltal,  nitrate  ports  of  the  north, 
import  large  quantities  of  coal  and  oil.  Caldera  and 
Coquimbo  are  primarily  mineral  ports  and  import 
coke. 

Large  Coal  Consumers. 

The  nitrate  and  mining  companies  and  the  rail¬ 
ways  are  the  principal  fuel  consumers  in  Chile. 
Prof.  Gonzalez  estimates  the  amount  of  coal  nor¬ 
mally  consumed  in  various  industries  to  be  as 
follows : 

Metric  tons. 


Nitrate  plants  (including  railways)  .  800,000 

Railways  . 500^000 

Shipping  .  450,000 

Mining  and  metallurgy  . 150,000 

Gas  manufacture  .  150,000 

Other  industries  .  350,000 

Domestic  and  other  uses  .  100,000 

Total  .  2,500000 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Mined  and  Sold  Exclusively  by 

EMPIRE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Reading,  Pa.;  Clearfield,  pL;  Worcester,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCHJSI'  E  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COVl.iERClAI,  TRUST  BILLDUVG  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Century  Coal  Company,  Ltd. 

310  DOMINION  EXPRESS  BUILDING,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. _ 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

E.  D.  Aspinwall,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  months’  vacation  in  Canada. 

R.  E.  Lewers,  secretary  of  the  A.  W.  Hillebrand 
Co.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Central  Pennsylvania. 

William  R.  Minds,  of  the  Bulah  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Ramey,  Pa.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  company’s 
local  office. 

Paul  Beckwith,  well  known  in  the  local  trade  and 
now  in  the  coal  business  at  Newark,  is  just  back 
from  a  trip  to  Florida. 

R.  L.  Greer  and  John  R.  Traub,  of  the  local  office 
of  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  attended  the  quarterly 
conference  of  the  company’s  sales  organization  in 
Philadelphia  last  Saturday. 

Y\  illiam  T.  Hepper,  of  the  Dickson  &  Eddy  sales 
organization,  who  has  been  in  the  Adirondacks  for 
several  months,  is  much  improved  in  health  and 
expects  to  resume  his  active  duties  with  the  firm 
a  little  later  in  the  year. 

J.  Howard  Magee,  New  York  representative  of 
the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  moved  this  week 
from  temporary  offices  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
building  at  72  Trinity  Place  to  larger  quarters  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  same  address. 

The  William  Cory-Mann  George  Corporation,  of 
which  E.  D.  Enney  is  president,  has  moved  from  the 
temporary  quarters  heretofore  occupied  at  26  Beaver 
street  to  large  and  well  equipped  permanent  offices 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  same  building. 

L.  H.  Behrmann,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  is  slowly  recovering 
from  an  illness  which  has  incapacitated  him  since 
last  June.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  business  in  another  two  or  three  weeks. 

It  was  learned  this  week  that  shipments  have  been 
begun  on  two  large  coal  contracts  recently  placed 
in  this  country  by  Swiss  importers.  The  business 
aggregates  half  a  million  tons  and  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  a  New  York  and  a  Philadelphia  company. 
One  contract,  it  is  understood,  calls  for  270,000  tons; 
the  other  for  230,000  tons.  The  port  of  trans-ship¬ 
ment  is  Rotterdam. 

George  E.  Dunn  has  returned  to  his  old  position 
as  New  York  manager  for  the  Maryland  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  was  located  in 
Montreal  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Coal  Corporation,  Ltd.  He  still  retains  that 
connection,  but  will  make  his  headquarters  in  this 
city  from  now  on. 

Bituminous  shippers  complain  of  the  delay  in  se¬ 
curing  permits  to  ship  to  South  Amboy.  The  quick¬ 
est  time  heard  of  is  48  hours,  and  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  appears  to  be  about  the  average  time  between 
the  filing  of  the  application  and  the  receipt  of  the 
permit.  This  forms  a  serious  handicap  to  the  smooth 
handling  of  business  and  many  in  the  trade  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Pennsylvania  manage¬ 
ment  in  an  effort  to  get  the  order  rescinded. 

Henry  E.  Brennick  has  been  appointed  New  York 
manager  for  Coale  &  Co.,  149  Broadway.  Since 
severing  his  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  early  in  the  year,  Mr  Brennick  has  been 
acting  as  manager  of  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  firm. 
Prior  to  entering  the  Government  service  he  was 
manager  of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Fidelity 
&  Deposit  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  He  is  a  Harvard  man, 
as  is  Charles  E.  Brickley,  also  a  coal  man,  located  in 
Boston,  and  with  Mr.  Brickley  served  as  football 
coach  at  John  Hopkins  in  post-graduate  days. 

Freight  rates  to  the  Sound,  while  a  little  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  have  not  shown  any  further  ad¬ 
vance  during  the  present  week.  They  remain  steady 
on  about  the  following  basis:  Bridgeport  and  New 
Haven,  80(5)85  cents ;  New  London,  90  cents ;  Provi¬ 
dence,  Fall  River  and  Newport,  $1@1.15;  New  Bed¬ 
ford  $1.15@1.25.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  beyond  has  stiffened  somewhat  within  the 
past  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The  going  rate  to  Bos¬ 
ton  is  now  about  $2,  and  to  Portland  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  $2.25  The  schooner  rate  to  the  Provinces  is 
unchanged  at  $3.50  and  free  discharge  to  Halifax 
and  St.  John,  with  little  tonnage  offering. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Eber  S.  Martin,  of  the  Cuyahoga  Builders’  Supply 
Co.,  Cleveland,  was  here  last  week. 

C.  H.  Diffenderfer,  of  the  Blair-Parke  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  was  m  the  field  last  week. 

F.  G.  Lamb,  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Bessemer  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  the  Fairmont  field  on  Tuesday. 

Henry  Schrader,  of  the  Brady  coal  interests,  is  on 
a  trip  to  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City. 

H.  B.  Corneg,  of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  visited  the  offices  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.  last 
week. 

H.  W.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Valley  Camp 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  Cleveland  after  visiting  in 
the  field. 

Work  of  opening  a  block  of  350  acres  of  Pittsburgh 
coal  by  the  Monongalia  Coal  Co.  has  begun  at 
Monon,  Monongalia  County.  It  will  be  loading  coal 
in  thirty  days.  There  is  an  acreage  of  1,700  owned 
by  the  company. 

The  Row  Coal  Co.,  composed  of  Row  Brothers, 
of  Junior,  W.  Va.,  has  opened  up  a  tract  of  coal  on 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  about  a  mile  south 
of  Belington.  The  opening  is  by  slope  and  coal  was 
reached  last  Thitrsday. 

Division  managers  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  met  here  on  Monday.  Those  present  were : 
C.  H.  Tarleton,  Fairmont;  G.  M.  Gillette,  Frostburg, 
Md. ;  S.  Steinbach,  Somerset,  Pa. ;  E.  R.  Price,  Van 
Lear,  Ky. ;  J.  G.  Smyth,  Jenkins,  Ky. 

Members  of  the  office  force  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Elkins  presented  R.  B.  Isner, 
retiring  sales  manager  of  the  company  with  a  hand¬ 
some  gold  watch.  He  leaves  for  Sharpies,  W.  Va., 
October  1,  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the 
Boone  County  Coal  Corporation. 

W .  C.  Dobbie.  superintendent  of  the  mines  of  the 
Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  been  made  acting 
general  superintendent  to  succeed  John  M.  Wolfe, 
resigned.  Mr.  Wolfe  left  for  Philadelphia  last  week 
to  make  arrangements  to  open  the  offices  of  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Fuel  Agency,  he  being  the  Philadelphia 
manager. 

Within  the  next  thirty  days  30  additional  Mallet 
engines  will  be  used  to  carry  coal  loads  on  the  main 
line  of  the  B.  &  O.  between  Grafton  and  Keyser. 
New  100  pound  iron  rails  will  be  laid  between  Fair¬ 
mont  and  Haywood,  a  stretch  of  19  miles  on  the 
M.  R.  branch,  which  is  the  chief  coal  carrying  spur 
in  the  Fairmont  region. 

Making  sure  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
can  handle  the  coal  traffic  during  the  coming  winter, 
E.  Stinson,  Baltimore,  general  superintendent  main¬ 
tenance  of  way;  S.  A.  Jordan,  Baltimore,  engineer 
maintenance  of  way;  J.  M.  Scott,  Wheeling,  general 
superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia  district,  and 
C.  W.  Van  Horn,  Grafton,  superintendent  of  the 
Monongah  Division,  were  in  Fairmont  last  week. 
Special  attention  was  paid  by  the  inspecting  party 
to  tracks  and  roundhouses. 

George  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  In  Baltimore  he  conferred  with  H.  B. 
Voorhees,  general  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  and  arranged  to  secure  car  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  Coal  &  Coke,  Morgantown  &  Kingwood 
and  Western  Maryland  railroads,  which  with  the 
others  he  previously  received  gives  the  association 
statistics  on  all  railroads  in  the  Fairmont  region.  A 
statement  is  issued  thrice  a  month  giving  these  fig¬ 
ures  of  each  mine  to  show  if  any  mine  is  discrimi¬ 
nated  against. 


A  paper  published  at  Stockholm  is  authority  for 
the  statement,  cabled  from  that  city,  that  Sweden  is 
to  get  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  from  the  United 
States  under  an  agreement  reached  with  American 
exporters. 


WANTED 


Salesman  Wanted. — High  grade  man  to 
represent  bituminous  mining  company  in 
New  York  and  vicinity.  State  experience. 
Address  “Capable,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Wanted — Salesman  for  New  York  and 
New  England  territory.  Must  be  acquainted 
with  trade.  Address  “Salesman,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  ANTHRACITE 
COAL — Raw  Materials  Division,  Office  Di¬ 
rector  of  Purchase,  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.— Sealed  proposals  will  be 
received  here  until  10  a.  m.,  October  1,  1919, 
and  then  opened,  for  furnishing  Anthracite 
Coal  during  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919. 
Further  information  on  applicaiton. 


FOR  SALE 

by  heirs  of  the  late  Judge  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  situated 
in  the  Coal  River  held  of  West  Virginia. 
Property  has  been  examined  and  re¬ 
ported  on  by  eminent  engineers.  Extent 
of  recent  developments  in  this  field  ren¬ 
der  it  ripe  for  early  exploitation.  It  is 
in  all  respects  up  to  the  standard  of  Coal 
River  coal  lands  and  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Coal  River  Branch  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Address  “Marble  Hill,”  care  of  Sa¬ 
ward’s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — By  principals,  go¬ 
ing  coal  operation  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  mining  Pittsburgh  seam, 
averaging  6  feet;  286  acres  on 
lease,  now  producing  three  to 
five  steels  daily.  Self-drainage, 
full  and  modern  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  power  plant.  Address 
“West  Virginia,”  care  of 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


FOR  SALE — Absolutely  new  Type  C  5-ton 
Morgan  Gardner  Electric  Locomotive  com¬ 
plete.  It  has  never  been  used  account  com¬ 
plete  change  in  entire  operation.  A  bargain 
for  quick  sale.  Price  $3200.00. 

THE  RELIANCE  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 
Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

For  Sale. — Going  operation  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  the  B.  &  O.  RR.,  mining  New  River 
seam  with  development  for  four  cars  daily. 
Can  be  increased  with  equipment.  As  own¬ 
ers’  interests  in  another  State,  they  desire  to 
dispose  of  this  property.  Address  “Box  44,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 
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The  Lehigh 

Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


Miners  and 
Shippers 


One  Hundredth 
Year 


ANTHRACITE 

The  Best  Since  1820 


437  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

•  t 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L.  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 
Lattimer-Lehigh 


Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B’ 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 

Sonman  Smithing — lV£>*inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 


CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore  Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

Cable  Address:  “THORNEALE" 


Mauch 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Bituminous 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  $  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 
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BIG  COAL  TONNAGE. 


Bituminous  Output  for  Second  Week  of 
September  Breaks  Year’s  Record. 

During  the  week  ending  September  13  the  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  of  the  country  turned  out  the  largest 
weekly  tonnage  of  the  calendar  year  to  date.  The 
slump  caused  by  the  Labor  Day  interruption  car¬ 
ried  the  output  for  the  first  week  in  September  be¬ 
low  the  9,700,000-ton  mark,  but  the  recovery  was 
very  sharp  so  that  during  the  second  week  of  the 
month  upwards  of  11,000,000  tons  was  mined,  or 
more  than  was  produced  in  any  other  single  week 
since  January  1.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  soft 
coal  production  for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey : 

f — Net  Tons — 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

August  9  . 

. . .  9,359,000 

12,289,000 

August  16  . 

. . .  9,092,000 

11,928,000 

August  23  . 

...  10,675,000 

12,636,000 

August  30  . 

...  10,443,000 

12,691,000 

September  6  . 

. . .  9,663,000 

11,215,000 

September  13  . 

...  11,080,000 

12,707,000 

Shipments  by  Districts 


Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  fig- 


ures  are  available  are  show 

n  below : 

r 

Cars 

Regions — 

Aug.  23. 

Aug.  30. 

Sept.  6. 

Penn,  (except  Somerset).. 

.  47,705 

44,141 

37,449 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset.... 

.  8,379 

7,265 

7,043 

Fairmont  . 

.  7,292 

6,666 

6,213 

Ohio  . 

.  23,759 

22,148 

19,434 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc.. 

.  27,587 

26,932 

24,858 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

.  35,093 

37,103 

36,845 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons : 

t - Week  ending - — \  ^-Season  to  date-^ 

Sept.  7, 1919.  Sept.  8, 1918.  1919.  1918. 

527,736  1,085,303  16,702,012  17,951,909 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 

r— Net  Tons - \ 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

August  9  . 

. ...  1,870,000 

2,052,000 

August  16  . 

. ...  1,642,000 

1,925,000 

August  23  . 

....  1,868,000 

2,134,000 

August  30  . 

....  1,946,000 

2,260,000 

September  6  . 

....  1,500,000 

1,618,000 

September  13  . 

. . . .  1,564,000 

2,088,000 

In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show  ton¬ 
nage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  three  recent  weeks : 


r - Week  ending - — \ 


Cause  of  loss- 

Aug.  23. 

Aug.  30. 

Sept.  6. 

Car  shortage  . 

....  47,436 

49,356 

127,963 

Labor  shortage . 

....  53,333 

34,539 

57,149 

No  market  . 

....  6,839 

539 

4,883 

Mine  disability  . 

....  8,969 

7,575 

4.225 

Strikes  . 

122 

150 

All  other  causes . 

....  124,670 

4,382 

175,211 

Total  . 

....  246,052 

86,513 

369,581 

Why 

Work  At  All 

9 

“The  coal  miners 

want  a  60  per  cent 

raise  in 

wages,  with  a  five  day  week  and  a  six  hour  day,” 
says  a  w'riter  in  the  Evening  Sun. 

A  e  can  understand  why  they  want  more  money 
....  as  a  general  proposition  everybody  in  the  world 
ought  to  have  more  money  ....  but  we  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  willing  to  work  thirty 
hours  a  week.  Phere  are  only  168  hours  in  a  week, 
and  if  a  person  works  30  hours  that  leaves  him  only 
138  to  rest  and  go  to  the  movies.  Thirty  hours  a 
month,  or  one  hour  a  day,  is  what  the  downtrodden 
coal  miner  should  demand.” 


WANT  RATE  EQUALIZATION. 

Railroads  Seek  Way  to  Stimulate  Water 
Shipments  to  New  England. 

As  it  takes  30  days  for  coal  cars  to  make  the  round 
trip  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  mines  to  New 
England  points,  as  against  an  average  of  15  days 
to  South  Amboy  and  return,  it  is  probable  that  an 
effort  may  be  made  soon  to  bring  about  some  equal¬ 
ization  of  the  rail  and  water  rates  to  New  England. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  is  forwarding  an 
average  of  500  cars  a  day  by  rail  to  New  England, 
which  puts  in  that  trade  15,000  cars  out  of  a  total 
of  90,000  aggregate  open-top  equipment,  and  it  is  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  trade  down  there  should  take  more 
coal  by  water,  but  that  can  scarcely  be  expected 
while  water  freights  are  so  high  and  rail  rates  are 
fixed  at  their  present  basis. 

Something  can  be  done,  however,  by  consumers 
and  dealers  unloading  coal  promptly  and  returning 
the  cars  promptly,  while  the  New  England  roads 
might  also  be  called  upon  to  do  a  little  something 
more  in  the  furnishing  of  equipment,  though  in 
their  present  condition  it  is  not  likely  that  they  can 
do  so. 

Yet  as  matters  stand,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  carried  quite  a  burden.  In  each  of  two  recent 
weeks,  2,700  cars  were  sent  by  rail  to  New  England, 
compared  to  2,200  and  2,100  respectively  in  the  two 
corresponding  weeks  of  1918.  The  traffic  has  climbed 
up  from  the  low  point  of  884  cars  January  4th  to 
the  present  basis,  having  in  fact  been  as  high  as 
3  009  in  the  week  of  August  30th,  following  the 
shopmen’s  strike  and  its  resultant  embargo  on  the 
New  Haven  road.  This  condition  of  activity  has 
come  about  after  a  long  period  of  holding  back  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  early  summer  and  the  idea  is 
advanced  that  it  would  be  better  to  equalize  mat¬ 
ters  by  putting  up  the  rail  rate. 

The  cost  of  providing  service  must  be  paid  some¬ 
how,  sometime,  and  trouble  will  eventuate  if,  by  a 
continuance  of  a  low  rail  rate,  water  competition 
is  largely  eliminated.  There  must  be  equalization 
some  djay.  “Why  not  now  ?”  is  the  question  asked 
in  official  circles.  Cars  are  worth  more  now  in  every 
respect  and  something  should  be  done  to  cause  a 
better  distribution  of  the  Down  East  shipments. 


Over  100  First  Aid  and  Mine  Rescue  Teams 
to  Compete  Next  Week. 

Team  entries  for  the  National  First  Aid  and  Mine 
Rescue  Contests  to  be  held  at  Forbes  Field,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  September  30  and  October  1,  1919,  closed 
on  September  15. 

A  total  of  112  team  entries  are  officially  recorded; 
of  these  88  are  first  aid  and  24  mine  rescue  teams. 
Sixteen  states  are  represented  in  the  first  aid  con¬ 
test  and  eight  stgtes  in  the  mine  rescue  contest. 

The  judging  of  the  first  aid  contest  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  staff  of  approximately  ninety  doctors  of 
Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  affiliated  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  under  the  direction  of  Major  M.  J. 
Shields,  .who  will  act  as  Chief  Judge.  Major  Shields 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  first  aid  movement  in  the 
United  States  since  its  inception  and  is  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  authority  on  first  aid  practice. 

This  is  the  largest  number  of  team  entries  ever 
received  for  a  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  contest  in 
the  United  States  and  marks  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  nation-wide  movement  towards  greater 
safety  in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industry. 

The  First  National  cowtest,  held  in  1911,  had  forty 
entries ;  in  the  present  contest,  over  two  and  one- 
half  times  this  number  have  been  entered. 


Fairmont,  Sept.  25. — John  M.  Wolfe,  retiring  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
is  home  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  city  and 
Philadelphia.  He  stated  to  day  that  the  Operators’ 
Fuel  Agency  would  have  its  offices  in  the  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building,  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  being  located  on  the  17th  floor. 

Mr.  Wolfe  becomes  Philadelphia  manager  of  the 
company  on  October  1. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

A  report  from  Berlin  says  that  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
will  shortly  submit  to  the  Allied  Economic  Council 
a  plan  for  the  “internationalization  of  the  world’s 
coal  production.” 

George  J.  Black,  son  of  Milton  Black  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  has  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  sales  agent. 

According  to  press  dispatches  the  coal  mines  in 
the  Karwin  region,  Silesia,  have  been  sold  to  an 
American  syndicate.  Count  Lartsche’s  mines  near 
Orlau,  are  also  said  to  have  been  bought  by  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  meets  in  Detroit,  October  31, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  Detroit  coal  trade  is 
arranging  for  a  get-together  dinner  to  be  held  at 
that  time. 

< 

The  building  boom  continues  to  gain  strength  as 
the  season  advances.  Figures  for  July  show  that 
new  construction  was  178  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
same  month  last  year,  while  the  gain  in  residential 
building  amounted  to  no  less  than  300  per  cent. 

By  invitation  of  the  National  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  jobbers  of  coke  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
October  21st,  at  the  time  the  National  Foundry 
Men’s  Association  is  in  session  and  very  likely  a 
coke  branch  or  section  of  the  Association  will  be 
organized. 

The  Shipping  Board  steamer  Lake  Conway,  which 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  the  2nd,  loaded  with 
coal  for  Havana,  has  not  been  heard  of  since  her 
departure.  The  vessel  carried  a  crew  of  31.  The 
Navy  Department  is  making  a  search  for  the  miss¬ 
ing  steamer. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  will  be  held  in  Washington 
on  October  8.  A  representative  of  the  Treasury 
Department  will  be  present  to  discuss  taxation  mat¬ 
ters,  with  special  reference  to  questions  having  to 
do  with  the  valuation  of  coal  properties. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Va.,  it  is  understood  that  a  uniform  system  of  rating 
mines  and  distributing  cars  is  to  be  adopted  by 
all  of  the  railroads. 

It  is  reported  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  French  authorities  to  have  110,000  tons  of 
German  coal  shipped  to  Paris,  the  tonnage  to  be 
conveyed  on  the  Seine  from  Rotterdam  to  Rouen. 
If  the  coal  can  be  transported  as  expected  the  people 
of  Paris  will  receive  the  amount  of  coal  specified  by 
coal  tickets,  which  have  been  issued. 

Here  is  a  question  for  the  mathematicians:  It  is 
asserted  that  while  the  large  anthracite  producing 
interests  do  not  charge  anything  additional  for  their 
prepared  coal,  they  are  able  to  command,  also,  full 
price  on  the  steam  coals,  whereas  the  independent 
operators  obtain  a  premium  on  their  domestic  coal 
but  often  have  to  sacrifice  the  small  sizes.  Who 
wins  ? 

H.  L.  Harding,  well-known  civil  and  mining  engi¬ 
neer  of  Scranton,  has  been  engaged  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  Susquehanna  County  to  make  an  inspec¬ 
tion  and  prepare  estimates  as  to  the  mineable  coal 
in  the  county.  Assessment  on  the  valuation  of  $400 
per  foot  placed  by  the  commissioners,  upon  the  coal 
in  place,  has  been  appealed  by  the  operators  and  the 
trial  is  set  for  October  1st  at  Montrose. 

In  a  petition  filed  by  one  of  the  southwestern  rail¬ 
roads  for  the  privilege  to  change  from  coal-burning 
locomotives  to  oil-burning  engines,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  year  1918  the  road  burned  617,492  tons 
of  coal  at  an  average  cost  of  $4,544  a  ton,  or  a 
total  of  $2,806,486.  It  is  allowed  that  three  and  one- 
half  barrels  of  oil  has  the  heating  value  of  a  ton 
of  coal  and  that  three  and  a  half  barrels  of  oil  may 
purchased  and  delivered  at  $3,672.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  is  comparatively  little  coal  pro¬ 
duced  in  Texas  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  coal  from 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  other  States  in  the  section 
is  continually  mounting. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  soft  coal  trade  is  drifting  along  rather 
quietly,  notwithstanding  the  momentous 
possibilities  of  the  wage  conference.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  market  is  not  as  strong  as  might 
be  expected  within  a  period  of  about  half  a 
month  of  a  threatened  shutdown  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  mines ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  in  few  sections  are  the  stocks  of  coal  in 
any  way  large  or  extraordinary  considering 
the  season  of  the  year. 

We  think  the  word  momentous  may  well 
be  applied  to  the  joint  conference,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  such  terms  as  the  Cleveland  conven¬ 
tion  advanced  are  most  extraordinary;  such 
matters  as  the  trade  in  all  the  many  confer¬ 
ences  that  have  been  held  in  the  last  quarter 
century  has  never  before  been  confronted 
with.  Were  it  simply  a  matter  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  increase  the  proposition  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  the  charge  passed  along  as  so 
many  other  charges  are  being  passed  along 
at  the  present  time.  But  there  is  involved 
also  such  a  curtailment  of  work  during  the 
week  as  renders  it  difficult  for  production  to 
be  maintained  at  the  rate  that  the  country 
requires  in  periods  of  industrial  activity. 
And  so  great  a  cost  is  indicated  by  the 
advancement  of  wages  and  curtailment  of 
working  time  that  the  door  appears  to  be 
opened  for  the  introduction  of  oil  on  a  basis 
never  heretofore  anticipated. 

The  oil  question  is  probably  the  greatest 
adverse  factor  confronting  the  trade  today ; 
for  while  it  may  well  be  calculated  that  the 
total  amount  of  oil  is  but  small  compared 
with  the  world’s  coal  requirements,  and  it 
can  be  estimated  that  increased  demand  for 
oil  will  enhance  the  price,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  that  unless  a  careful  commercial  policy 
is  pursued  by  the  coal  men  and  the  coal 
industry  given  the  protection  that  it  deserves 
by  the  Government,  there  is  the  probability 
of  serious  inroads  being  made  into  the  coal 
trade  of  the  seaboard,  and  by  indirect  result 
the  coal  trade  of  the  interior  will  also  be 
affected. 

Abstract  calculations  as  to  only  two  or 
three  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  consumers  of 
the  country  running  on  oil  may  indicate  to 
some  that  oil  has  not  and  will  not  make 
much  progress,  but  if  those  consumers  are 
large  ones  concentrated  in  certain  areas  the 
result  to  the  coal  people  interested  in  those 
areas  is  a  serious  one.  The  situation  is  made 
serious  also  to  the  mine  workers,  for  it  does 


no  good  to  bargain  for  a  high  wage  if  there 
is  no  work  to  be  done.  The  miners  have 
had  experience  enough  in  that  line  in  the 
past,  when  in  certain  districts,  at  least,  the 
daily  rate  was  high  enough,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  half-time  was  the  general  rule. 

There  has  been  more  than  the  usual  com¬ 
ment  in  the  last  few  weeks  with  reference 
to  a  surplus  of  coal  at  tidewater,  but  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  this  was  due  to  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  vessels  to  move  tonnage  much 
desired  at  its  ultimate  destination.  Now 
there  are  labor  difficulties  that  serious¬ 
ly  interfere  with  tonage  distribution,  and 
the  question  again  arises  as  to  how  fully  the 
consuming  trade  has  been  taken  care  of. 

In  the  eastern  states  as  well  as  in  other 
sections  the  manufacturers  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  in  hand-to-mouth  fashion  for  many 
months.  They  have  been  expecting  one 
thing  after  another  to  happen  to  the  coal 
market  that  would  redound  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  at  no  time  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lifted  its  control  of  the  industry  and, 
as  was  supposed,  a  new  era  opened,  has 
there  been  such  a  surplus  of  tonnage  as  to 
cause  a  serious  break  in  prices.  If  tonnage 
has  piled  up  a  little  too  heavily  in  one 
quarter  it  has  been  feasible  to  find  a  good 
outlet  in  another  direction.  Thus  the  mar¬ 
ket,  while  losing  the  runaway  character  that 
seemed  to  prevail  at  one  time,  has  remained 
in  fairly  good  condition,  and  with  winter 
coming  on,  with  prospective  interference 
with  transportation  and  mine  operations,  it 
seems  extraordinary  that  less  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  possibilities. that  the  miners’ 
demands  present,  for  strike  or  no  strike,  the 
outlook  favors  a  strong  bituminous  market 
through  the  winter. 

Satisfactory  progress  of  the  steel  strike, 
the  unusual  cordiality  of  public  sentiment  as 
regards  Judge  Gary’s  attitude,  has  inspired 
much  optimism  and  a  spirit  of  hope  through¬ 
out  industrial  circles.  It  was  recognized  at 
the  outset  that  any  faltering  by  the  steel 
interest  would  result  in  continued  strife  and 
perpetual  agitation  in  all  other  industries. 
Judge  Gary’s  recognition  of  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  safeguard  general  business  interests 
has  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  all  quar¬ 
ters.  The  end  of  the  steel  strike  will  see 
a  big  impetus  in  many  and  diversified  lines 
of  business. 

The  working  out  of  affairs  in  that  quarter 
encourages  the  coal  men  to  hope  that  the 
miners  will  not  seek  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs. 


Soft  coal  output  is  now  on  a  basis  di 
nitely  above  the  1917  basis,  the  estimated 
average  total  production  of  bituminous  coal 
per  working  day  having  shown  a  further  rise 
during  the  week  of  the  most  recent  report 
and  now  standing  some  200,000  tons  above 
the  high  point  of  January,  and  no  less  than 
750,000  tons  above  the  low  point  of  early 
April.  A  little  further  progress  along  the 
line  indicated  would  put  the  record  above 
the  1918  figures,  the  production  last  year 
starting  on  the  down  grade  as  October 
came  in. 

A  recurrence  of  cold  weath"-  suggests  the 
near  approach  of  the  winter  season  and  the 
actual  burning  of  coal  for  heating  purposes 
will  soon  give  special  interest  to  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trade.  There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of 
filling-up  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  dealers 
and  consumers  approach  the  opening  of  the 
coal  burning  season  in  better  form  than  was 
anticipated  early  in  the  year.  The  strike  at 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  gave  the  opportunity 
to  divert  tonnage  in  other  directions,  afford¬ 
ing  relief  that  is  necessarily  temporary  in 
its  nature.  The  remaining  weeks  of  the  lake 
season  will  have  to  be  very  diligently  util¬ 
ized  in  order  to  get  enough  coal  to  the 
Northwest,  and  possibly  there  will  be  an 
extra  amount  sent  all-rail  to  parts  of  the 
western  territory  because  of  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  interruption  to  lake  shipments  during 
the  summer. 

The  close  control  under  which  so  large 
a  part  of  the  hard  coal  business  is  held  gave 
evidence  of  its  usefulness  again  during  the 
past  month  or  two,  when  shipments  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Buffalo  for 
forwarding  thence  were  quickly  diverted  to 
other  places,  and  there  was  no  waste  of 
transportation  facilities  and  no  holding  up  of 
tonnage  because  of  difficulty  of  action  under 
a  comprehensive  plan. 

The  suggestion  is.  made  that  probably 
many  dealers  in  the  country  trade  will  have 
increased  business  this  year,  as  because  of 
the  lack  of  housing  facilities  in  the  cities 
many  shore  and  rural  residences  will  be  kept 
open  during  the  winter.  By  reason  of  their 
construction  for  summer  habitation,  they 
will  probably  prove  to  be  great  coal  con¬ 
sumers,  and  shippers  may  expect  to  hear 
from  the  out-of-town  trade  all  the  more  on 
this  account. 

The  Frelng'huysen  investigation  has  been 
dropped  quietly  without  any  adverse  effects 
developing  .  As  we  have  often  said,  the  coal 
trade  has  been  under  the  harrow  so  much 
and  so  often  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
anything  unusual  will  be  turned  up  by  in¬ 
quiries  by  Congress  or  otherwise.  Records 
and  other  information  are  available  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  leading  interests  have  made 
every  effort  to  keep  their  skirts  clear,  and, 
as  in  the  parable  of  trial  by  fire,  the  com¬ 
bustible  features,  so  to  speak,  were  long  ago 
eliminated  and  there  remains  a  solid  and 
substantial  industry  fabric  against  which  the 
oft  voiced  criticism  will  have  little  effect. 

Of  course,  after  an  extraordinary  season 
such  as  the  trade  has  passed  through,  some 
little  irregularities  may  be  disclosed,  one 
town  by  some  process  or  another  may  have 
secured  a  little  more  coal  than  it  was  en¬ 
titled  to,  and  some  places  may  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  all  that  they  should  have  obtained. 
But  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
realizing  the  pressure  that  is  exerted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  is  extraordinary  that 
complaints  were  not  more  numerous. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York  strong  at  Pittsburgh 


Approach  of  Coal-Burning  Weather  Causes  Revival  in  Demand  for  Chestnut 
and  Pea  Coal — Bituminous  Consumers  Show  Little 
Interest  in  Threatened  Strike 


The  anthracite  market  is  featured  by  a 
picking  up  in  the  local  demand  for  chestnut, 
which  is  used  hereabouts  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  smaller  class  of  consumers  who  do 
not  buy  their  coal  far  in  advance  of  require¬ 
ments.  October  always  brings  a  revival  in 
this  size,  and  the  city  retailers  report  a 
better  movement  on  one  and  two-ton  orders, 
as  well  as  through  the  peddler  trade. 

1  his  is  reflected  in  the  wholesale  market 
to  some  extent,  for  dealers  are  now  less  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  a  fair  proportion  of  chestnut 
along  with  egg  and  stove.  The  two  larger 
sizes  are  still  in  strong  demand,  but  they 
have  quieted  down  to  some  extent  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  There  is  a  ready  market 
for  all  the  company  coal  that  comes  this 
way,  and  for  all  the  individual  coal  that  is 
offered  at  the  regular  75-cent  differential. 

There  are  comparatively  few  local  dealers, 
however,  who  are  willing  to  go  higher  than 
this.  Some  are  so  well  caught  up  on  their 
egg  and  stove  orders,  in  fact,  that  they  are 
now  relying  almost  entirely  on  company 
coal.  But  the  independents  are  swamped 
with  business  from  New  England,  Canada 
and  the  West.  Premiums  of  from  $1.00  to 
$1.50  are  readily  obtainable  in  those  sections, 
although  the  larger  individuals  are  adhering 
to  their  policy  of  charging  only  75  cents 
above  the  circular  and  limiting  their  dis¬ 
tribution  to  regular  customers. 

Broken  coal  is  in  a  little  better  supply,  as 
some  of  the  companies  have  discontinued 
their  practice  of  breaking  down  this  size. 
Pea  coal  is  slow  to  feel  the  autumn  revival, 
but  some  companies  that  were  stocking  pea 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  do  so. 

Rice  seems  to  be  in  better  position  for  the 
time  being  than  either  of  the  other  steam 
sizes.  In  fact,  the  revival  in  this  size  has 
led  to  the  starting  up  of  washeries,  thereby 
adding  to  the  surplus  of  No.  1  buckwheat  and 
barley.  The  latter  size  is  hardest  to  move, 
though  No.  1  is  causing  considerable  trouble 
to  shippers  who  have  not  tied  up  the  bulk 
of  their  tonnage  on  contract. 

The  steady  growth  of  oil  competition  is 
noted  with  some  concern  by  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors.  While  the  tonnage 
of  steam  sizes  so  far  displaced  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  important,  it  is  feared  it  will  be  unless 
the  present  tendency  is  checked. 

The  Bituminous  Market 

Bituminous  consumers  as  a  class  have 
shown  little  interes  tin  the  wage  negotia¬ 
tions  and  to  the  strike  call.  One  reason 
for  their  indifference  is  the  belief  that  a 
settlement  will  be  reached  before  November 
1  and  a  strike  avoided.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  heavily  stocked,  so  that  the 
possibility  of  interrupted  deliveries  does  not 
alarm  them  very  much. 

Some  coal  men  express  the  belief  that 
present  stocks  are  the  largest  on  record, 
surpassing  even  the  big  accumulations  of  a 
year  ago.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  heavy 
tonnage  has  been  put  in  storage  the  past 


few  months  by  industrial  concerns  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities.  Otherwise  the  threat  of  a  strike 
would  have  created  a  runaway  market  even 
before  the  men  were  ordered  out. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  consumers  who 
have  not  accumulated  much  in  the  way  of  a 
reserve  supply.  They  are  beginning  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice,  and  their  inquiries  are 
causing  the  line  trade  to  show  more  signs 
of  life.  At  tidewater  there  is  little  demand 
for  spot  coal,  but  the  local  market  has  had 
a  healthy  tone  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
congestion.  There  is  practically  no  free 
coal  at  some  of  the  ports  in  Pools  1,  9,  10 
and  71.  Pools  11,  18  and  34  had  a  surplus, 
but  it  has  been  reduced  gradually  without 
causing  any  great  disturbance  to  prices. 

The  steel  strike  has  not  been  a  serious  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  coal  market.  Gas  coals  are  down 
25  to  50  cents  from  their  high  point  of  a 
month  ago,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  loss 
occurred  before  the  strike  began.  The  weak¬ 
ness  was  brought  about  largely  by  increased 
production,  due  to  a  better  car  supply  in  the 
Fairmont  and  other  gas  coal  regions.  The 
steel  strike  was  too  much  of  a  fizzle  in  the 
East  to  have  much  effect  on  coal  consump¬ 
tion,  and  besides  the  companies  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  produce  much  of  their  own  coal  and 
coke.  The  longshoremen’s  strike  brought 
bunkering  practically  to  a  standstill  for  a 
week,  but  did  not  seriously  affect  the  com¬ 
mercial  market. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  railroads  are  buying 
a  little  spot  coal  when  they  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  putting  up  the  price.  They  are  the  class 
of.  consumers  that  are  least  prepared  for  a 
miners’  strike,  and  if  it  appears  likely  that 
the  men  will  actually  go  out  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  see  wholesale  confiscations 
later  in  the  month. 

Prices  are  somewhat  firmer  this  week,  es¬ 
pecially  on  high  grades.  Pool  No.  9  is  again 
strong  at  $3.50  with  sales  for  export  well 
above  that  figure.  The  same  is  true  of  Pools 
No.  1  and  71.  Pool  No.  10  is  bringing  from 
$3.00  to  $3.10  in  the  region,  while  Pool  No. 
11  ranges  from  $2.60  to  $2.75.  Ordinary 
Fairmont  mine-run  is  available  at  from  $2.35 
to  $2.50,  mines. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
bers  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Y  eek  of  Anthracite  Bituminous 


July  24-30. . 

.  6,001 

6,000 

July  31-Aug.  6 . 

.  6,108 

6,419 

August  7-13 . 

.  5,975 

5,927 

August  14-20 . 

.  6,159 

5,311 

August  21-27 . 

.  6,154 

5,933 

Aug.  28-Sept.  3 . 

.  5,489 

5,338 

Sept.  4-10 . 

.  5,739 

5,697 

Sept.  11-17 . 

.  5,138 

5,676 

Sept.  18-24 . 

.  5,502 

6,018 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1 . 

.  6,068 

5,548 

Oct.  2-8 . 

.  5,755 

5,688 

Oct.  9-15 . 

....  5,116 

4,846 

Shortage  of  Cars  Only  Drawback  to  Heavier 
Movement 

Cars  are  resuming  their  place  as  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  mar¬ 
ket.  For  almost  two  weeks,  the  car  supply  had  been 
so  good  as  to  have  demanded  little  thought.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week  it  was  a  trifle  less  pleasing, 
and  on  Wednesday  there  were  signs  from  various 
sections  that  cars  might  not  be  had  for  the  asking. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to  blame  the 
steel  strike  for  this  condition.  When  the  strike 
began,  it  reduced  the  tonnage  moving  from  the  steel 
mills  to  such  an  extent  that  the  coal  mines  received 
many  more  cars  than  might  otherwise  have  rolled 
to  their  doors.  Leaders  of  the  steel  strike  insist 
that  in  many  sections  the  freight  movements  from 
the  steel  mills  fell  off  as  much  as  85  per  cent,  in  the 
first  week  of  the  strike,  though  this  is  certainly  an 
exaggerated  figure  for  the  district.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  shipments  did  diminish  considerably 
and  that  the  mines  profited  thereby. 

Now  matters  seem  to  be  changing.  The  mills  are 
daily  approaching  closer  to  normal  production,  and 
their  freight  shipments  are  daily  increasing  in  an 
even  greater  measure  than  their  production.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  are  demanding  and  are  getting  the 
cars.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  independent 
mills  which  have  been  unable  to  resume  extensive 
operations,  and  even  such  mills  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  as  those  at  Youngstown  are  in  much  the 
same  plight.  In  a  great  number  of  these  mills,  there 
are  many  cars  tied  up,  and  no  one  can  be  found  to 
unload  them.  This  fact  seems  to  be  operating  to 
cause  at  least  a  partial  shortening  of  the  visible 
supply.  A  coal  operator  who  returned  recently  to 
Pittsburgh  from  Youngstown  declared  that  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  mills  up  there  the  yards  are  filled  with 
loaded  coal  cars  that  have  been  standing  there 
since  the  strike  started. 

There  have  been  some  evidences  that  the  embar¬ 
goes  on  shipments  to  tidewater  are  being  modified, 
but  not  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  congestion  is 
particularly  acute  at  Baltimore,  and  shipments  are 
only  being  taken  under  special  permits.  Some  opera¬ 
tors  say  they  have  found  it  considerably  easier  to 
obtain  the  permits,  though  others  are  still  finding 
difficulty.  Foreign  shipments  have  been  so  far  be¬ 
low  the  minimum  necessary  for  European  consump¬ 
tion,  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  hasten  the 
movement  of  the  cars  at  the  seaboard,  and  to  secure 
more  bottoms  for  coal  hauling. 

Shipments  to  the  lakes  are  also  dragging  some¬ 
what.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  car  supply,  and  the 
questionable  operation  of  the  ore  boats  because  of  the 
steel  strike,  are  contributing  to  this  condition. 

The  Pennsylvania  RR.  for  several  days  has  had 
orders  out  for  the  storing  of  considerable  coal  at 
various  points  along  its  lines,  notably  at  Altoona  and 
at  Harrisburg.  The  railroad  has  many  contracts 
with  operators,  entered  into  in  the  spring,  and  is 
demanding  delivery  upon  most  of  them  at  once.  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  is  to  guard  against  an  emergency,  as 
much  as  such  an  emergency  can  be  guarded  against. 


IN  THE  FAIRMONT  REGION 

Prices  Fairly  Well  Maintained  in  the  Face 
Of  a  Heavy  Output 

Quotations  are  holding  up  fairly  well  despite 
the  heavy  production  of  last  week,  which  was 
the  heaviest  of  any  week  in  the  entire  year.  Prices 
at  the  mines  are  as  follows:  Mine-run,  $2.30; 
three-quarters,  $2.90-$3;  three-quarters  low  sul¬ 
phur,  $3.50;  slack,  $.10  to  $2.20;  Sewickley,  Kit¬ 
tanning  and  Freeport,  $2.25. 

_  September  s  production  on  the  Monongah  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  1,336,500 
tons  of  coal,  is  the  talk  of  the  region,  as  it  proved 
to  be  a  bumper  production.  No  record  in  recent 
years  can  touch  it.  The  closest  month  to  Sep¬ 
tember  of  this  year  was  July,  1918,  when  the 
tonnage  was  12,950  tons  less. 

Totals  for  the  weekly  production  figures,  for 
coal  and  coke  on  the  Monongah  division,  attained 
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a  new  pace  for  the  year  last  week  when  6923  cars 
were  aggregated.  This  is  226  cars  heavier  than 
the  total  for  the  week  ending  August  23,  which 
was  6697  cars. 

Actual  coal  production  last  week  was  344,350 
tons  while  the  coke  production  was  36  cars. 
Last  week’s  production  was  1675  cars,  or  83,750 
tons  heavier  than  the  corresponding  week  of 
October,  1918.  Coke  production  for  the  same 
week  in  1918  was  231  cars  against  36  cars  of  this 
week. 

Last  week’s  production  produced  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  1154  cars  loaded  on  the  division.  The 
ideal  car  supply  last  week  made  production  an 
easy  matter.  This  was  not  true  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  of  last  year. 

Production  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  last 
week  totaled  1614  carloads.  This  is  18  carloads 
short  of  the  previous  week. 

Regional  production  last  week  totaled  8537  cars 
of  coal  and  coke.  Actual  production  was  425,050 
tons  of  coal  and  36  cars  of  coke. 

Among  the  heaviest  production  weeks  in  the 
history  of  the  region  were  July  22-31,  which 
totaled  9,488  cars;  August  26-31,  9224  cars;  Sep¬ 
tember  23-28,  6957  cars. 

During  the  week  there  were  5881  cars  loaded 
east  and  1004  cars  loaded  west.  Curtis  Bay 
shipments  totaled  444  cars.  Other  shipments  last 
week  were:  St.  George,  72  cars;  lakes,  285  cars; 
Michigan  points,  214  cars;  Ohio  points,  281  cars; 
miscellaneous  points,  147  cars.  Railroad  fuel 
shipments  for  the  week  totaled  1391  cars. 

From  reports  received  from  Fairmonters  who 
visited  Curtis  Bay  last  week,  it  is  said  that  there 
arc  some  hopes  of  the  situation  improving.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  taken  three  steps  toward 
improvement;  (1)  Working  forces  night  and  day 
— 22  hours;  (2)  permitting  two  hours  for  meal 
hours;  (3)  bunkering  all  permanent  bunkers  in 
the  stream  and  putting  to  work  100  additional 
trimmers. 

As  a  result  of  the  “speed  up”  program  at  Curtis 
Bay  there  were  350  cars  dumped  on  Friday  and 
the  B.  &  O.  expects  to  do  still  better,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  if  it  cannot  handle  the  coal  the  business 
will  go  to  some  other  region.  Operators  in  the 
Fairmont  field  are  gratified  with  the  effort  made 
to  increase  the  efficiency  at  the  piers. 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  shows  tonnages  as  follows: 

Anthracite. 


U.  S. 

Can. 

142  864 

142,864 

248,263 

248,263 

166,155 

227,200 

227,200 

268,947 

July  . 

344,462 

344,462 

233,764 

August  . 

179,687 

5,700 

185,387 

299,555 

September  — 

228,830 

2,200 

231,030 

293,800 

Total  ’19 . 

1,371,306 

7,900 

1,379,206 

1,262,221 

Total  ’18 . 

1,195,596 

66,625 

1,262,221 

- . . 

Total  ’17....- 

1,544,124 

126,450 

1,820,609 

— 

Bituminous. 

415,824 

415,824 

88,078 

May  - . 

2,213,190 

26,548 

2,239,738 

1,877,973 

June  . . 

2,211,284 

55,700 

2,266,984 

1,649,028 

July  . 

1,943,115 

94,150 

2,037,265 

2,121,603 

August  . 

1,147,258 

42,300 

1,189,558 

2,517,603 

September  ... 

1,112,691 

44,150 

1,156,841 

2,796,577 

total  T9 — 

9,043,362 

262,848 

9,306,210  11,050,862 

Total  T8 . 

10,325,465 

725,398  11,050,862 

- - - 

Total  T7 — 

9,921,563 

846,971  10,768,634 

— 

The  retail  dealers  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  have 
recently  had  a  strike  on  their  hands,  the  chauf¬ 
feurs  and  drivers  having  demanded  an  increase 
in  wages,  shorter  hours  and  other  concessions, 
including  the  right  of  the  union  to  say  whether 
an  employe  shall  be  discharged  or  not. 


Will  Government  Assume  Responsibility  or 
Pass  the  Buck? 

Will  the  coal  operators  put  the  whole  matter 
of  wages  and  working  conditions  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  and  make  Washington  settle 
their  labor  controversy? 

There  is  a  feeling  among  a  number  of  coal  men 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  that  this  may  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  present  situation.  They  hold  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  strike,  because  the 
Government,  in  any  event,  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  strike  affecting  so  basic  an  industry,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  not  when  the  industry  has  been  virtually 
turned  over  to  it.  If  such  a  coup  were  attempted, 
it  would  not,  of  course,  be  seriously  thought  of 
until  every  other  expedient  had  been  found  want¬ 
ing. 

The  men  who  feel  that  this  may  be  done,  main¬ 
tain  that  two  great  advantages  could  thereby  be 
gained.  First,  it  would  awaken  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  to  a  perception  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  second,  it  would  relieve  the  operators 
of  responsibility. 

They  feel  that  it  would  awaken  the  public  even 
so  vague,  and  such  an  obtuse  organism  as  the 
general  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  has 
a  direct  and  rather  onerous  concern  in  everything 
the  Government  undertakes.  The  railroads,  prin¬ 
cipally,  have  brought  that  about.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  drawn  into  the  mining  field  by  such 
a  move  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  have  to  shoulder  a  considerable 
expense,  and  the  individual  taxpayer  isn’t  wel¬ 
coming  any  such  additions  to  his  out-go.  That  the 
public  is  not  yet  aroused  to  any  extent,  over  the 
trouble  the  miners  are  stirring  up,  is  all  too  evi¬ 
dent.  The  nearest  approach-  their  lethargy  has 
made  to  any  awakening,  was  when  the  operators, 
a  week  or  more  ago,  put  prominently  before  the 
people  the  fact  that  acceptance  of  the  miners’ 
demands  mean  an  additional  $1,000,000,000  on  the 
coutry’s  coal  bill  and  that  this  addition  means 
about  $9.  more  to  the  annual  living  expenses  of 
every  many  woman  and  child  in  the  nation. 

That  the  suggested  move  would  mean  effectual 
escape  by  the  operators  from  much  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  seems  equally  plain.  If  anything  were  done 
along  the  line  suggested  here,  the  method,  very 
likely,  would  be  submission  by  the  employes,  with 
some  information  as  to  the  probable  result  of 
the  realization  of  these  demands.  The  operators 
then  would  ask  that  the  Government  assume 
command  of  the  situation,  make  whatever  bargain 
it  thought  proper,  and  the  operators  would  agree 
to  carry  this  out,  under  the  Government’s  direc¬ 
tion. 

Strike  Would  Affect  Whole  District 

That  is  the  manner  in  which  local  men  think 
it  would  work  out.  They  may  have  a  more  dis¬ 
mal  view  of  the  situation  than  the  conditions  at 
large  would  justify,  inasmuch  as  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  admittedly,  would  be  very  badly  hit  by 
a  strike.  Mine  owners  make  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  a  strike  call  would  probably  close  every 
mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  They  are  all 
working  now  under  a  closed  shop  agreement. 

Naturally,  the  wagon  mines  would  not  be 
closed,  and  that  fact  points  to  a  rather  novel 
situation  that  might  be  brought  about  by  a  strike. 
The  wagon  mines  are  multitudinous  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  during  the  war.  The  fuel  administration 
encouraged  their  operation  and  facilitated  the 
marketing  of  their  product.  There  was  demand 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  so  they  were  always 
sure  of  selling  what  they  produced.  When  the 
war  ended,  and  the  demand  for  coal  dropped  of, 
the  wagon  mines  dropped  off  also.  Only  a  hand¬ 
ful  are  still  being  worked  here  now,  but  prepara¬ 
tions  are  evidently  going  forward  to  have  them 
start  immediately  if  the  strike  should  go  into 
effect.  Their  combined  production  is  so  small, 


compared  with  that  of  “regular”  mines  that  they 
could  not  materially  effect  the  situation,  in  any 
large  sense,  but  they  could  materially  effect  the 
financial  situation  of  their  owners,  during  a  period 
of  Stress. 

In  the  efforts  of  the  operators  to  get  before 
the  public,  facts  that  would  jar  it  into  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  magnitude  of  a  coal  strike  and  its 
consequences,  there  has  been  overlooked  one  fact 
that  seems  to  be  of  no  little  importance.  That 
is,  that  this  strike,  if  it  should  come  to  pass,  would 
be  entirely  unlike  anything  else  in  the  way  of 
coal  strikes  that  has  ever  taken  place. 

The  one  thing  that  is  lulling  everyone  into  a 
false  sense  of  security,  is  the  reflection  that,  after 
all,  things  won’t  be  as  bad  as  they  have  been 
painted,  since  there  have  been  coal  strikes  before 
and  everyone  has  managed  to  struggle  along, 
somehow.  There  have  been  other  strikes  before, 
but  there  has  never  been  one  before  quite  like 
the  one  that  now  threatens.  Before  the  days  of 
the  Washington  agreement,  the  wage  contracts 
between  miners  and  operators  began  and  ended  at 
different  periods  in  different  districts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  meant  that  even  if  the  miners  in  one 
district  became  dissatisfied  and  struck,  it  was  only 
a  strike  in  one  district,  and  did  not  affect  all  the 
other  districts  of  the  mine  workers’  union. 

Therefore,  it  was  always  possible  to  get  coal 
somewhere.  This  time,  however,  all  the  miners 
would  walk  out  at  once,  if  they  walked  out  at  all, 
and  there  would  be  no  relief  from  the  situation. 
All  wage  contracts  in  the  soft  coal  fields  all  over 
the  United  States  are  terminated  on  one  day, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Washington  agreement. 


FIUME  WANTS  AMERICAN  COAL 

A  report  from  Wilbur  Keblinger,  the  American 
Consul  at  Fiume,  says : 

“Several  coal  importing  firms  in  Fiume  have  been 
in  negotiaion  for  some  time  with  American  coal  ex¬ 
porters  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  American  product 
into  this  market.  The  lowest  price  obtainable  has 
been  $38.75  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  Fiume,  cash  in  exchange 
for  documents  in  Philadelphia.  The  next  lowest 
price  was  $40  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  Fiume,  cash  against 
documents  Fiume. 

“An  English  firm  has  quoted  American  coal  at  $6 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  and  $28  per  ton  freight 
New  York  to  Fiume  in  English  vessel,  being  $34 
per  ton  c.  i.  f.  Fiume. 

“The  exporter  who  furnished  the  English  quota¬ 
tion  to  this  consulate  stated  that  French  and  English 
firms  are  granting  credit  for  as  long  as  12  months, 
based  on  present  rates  of  exchange.  This  enables 
firms  in  this  territory  to  do  business  that  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  It  is  assumed  that  within 
the  next  12  months  a  stable  currency  will  have  been 
provided  and  credits  established  in  all  the  important 
money  centers.” 


U.  S.  Coal  to  Canada 


Anthracite  Bituminous 

Month  1918  1919  1918  1919 

January  . .  238,059  362,268  447,338  768,770 

February  .  225,417  210,721  578,143  446,429 

March  .  385,852  105,093  849,125  325,883 

April  .  325,205  282,217  1,158,255  501,940 

May  . 414,719  396,580  1,766,702  1,088,026 

June  .  365,309  471,825  1,803,210  1,430,741 

July  .  381,131  484,240  1,877,204  1,338,108 

Total  .  2,335,692  2,312,944  8,479,977  5,926,897 


Anthracite  tonnage  to  our  northern  neighbor  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  seven  months  this  year  shows  a  decrease 
of  22,748  tons,  or  0.9  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1918,  while  bituminous  tonnage  for 
the  same  periods  shows  a  decrease  of  2,553,080  tons, 
or  30.1  per  cent. 


Koppers  by-product  coke  is  sold  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  at  $9.25  per  ton,  sidewalk  delivery,  in 
Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  QUIET 


Strikes  in  Local  Industries  React  on  the 
Bituminous  Market 

The  bituminous  trade  is  quiet  and  it  promises  to 
remain  so  till  the  steel  mills  are  in  full  operation 
again.  Demand  has  been  falling  off  for  some  time 
and  it  has  now  probably  reached  the  low  point,  unless 
some  new  difficulty  arises.  As  a  rule  the  people 
think  that  the  wave  of  disturbance  has  reached 
its  limit  and  that  there  are  right-thinking  citizens 
enough  to  prevent  any  further  outbreak.  Somebody 
says  that  Buffalo  is  just  as  smoky  as  ever,  but  that 
means  that  if  the  large  plants  are  idle  the  small 
ones  are  mostly  active. 

The  price  of  bituminous  is  weak,  as  it  would 
surely  be  at  such  a  time,  and  nobody  tries  to  hold 
it  very  firm.  When  there  is  an  order  in  for  a  car 
or  more,  the  wire  finds  the  coal  and  it  is  shipped. 
Cars  are  not  as  scarce  as  they  were,  probably  be¬ 
cause  coal  consumption  has  fallen  off  so  much.  In 
fact  the  trade  in  all  its  branches  is  marking  time. 
It  will  take  greater  disturbances  to  upset  it  than  have 
arisen  yet.  What  the  consumer  of  manufactured 
goods  will  get  out  of  the  situation  is  not  hard  to 
see.  He  will  have  to  accept  what  is  to  be  had  and 
wait  till  there  is  more  turned  out.  If  the  consumer 
had  these  things  to  settle  there  would  not  be  any 
trouble. 

Some  of  the  mine  owners  are  taking  this  slack 
time  to  clean  up  and  get  into  better  running  order 
and  in  some  instances  the  capacity  will  be  increased, 
so  that  when  the  strikes  are  over  the  whole  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  trade  ought  to  move  forward  smoothly. 
If  a  settlement  of  the  chief  difficulties  results,  it  may 
be  not  all  bad  that  a  suspension  of  certain  of  the 
leading  industries  takes  place  for  awhile.  Buffalo, 
as  a  manufacturing  town,  will  feel  the  loss  from  lack 
of  earnings,  severely,  especially  as  such  losses  are 
never  really  made  up.  Just  now  the  city  elevators 
and  warehouses  are  running  over  with  grain  and 
other  freight  waiting  for  cars  to  move  it  to  the 
seaboard. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to 
the  consumer,  but  it  is  said  that  the  fact  does  not 
need  to  mean  that  the  supply  is  going  to  run  short 
next  winter.  That  mostly  depends  on  the  winter. 
Almost  any  sort  of  supply  would  have  carried  us 
through  last  winter,  while  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  get  enough  to  keep  us  warm  through  the  former 
winter,  though  that  broke  early  in  February.  Some 
dealers  are  saying  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness, 
but  the  consumers  continue  to  tease  for  coal.  Some 
sizes  are  very  short. 

Bituminous  prices  are  weak  on  the  basis  of  $4.55 
for  all  sizes  of  Allegheny  Valley,  $4.80  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  lump,  $4.65  for  same  three-quarter,  $4.20 
for  mine  run  and  $4.10  for  all  slack. 

The  amount  of  coal  loaded  for  the  week  was  again 
good,  being  149,328  tons,  of  which  118,328  tons 
cleared  for  Duluth-Superior,  23,200  tons  for  Chicago 
and  7,800  tons  for  Milwaukee. 

Freight  rates  are  stronger  at  60  cents  to  Chicago, 
47j4  cents  to  Milwaukee  and  42)4  cents  to  Duluth. 


Briquetting  Plant  Enlarged 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has  completed 
a  $450,000  addition  to  its  briquetting  plant  at  Lans- 
ford,  Pa.,  thereby  increasing  its  capacity  to  the 
extent  of  100  tons  an  hour.  Some  believe  that  oil 
competition  will  compel  other  anthracite  producers 
to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  briquettes,  or  boulets, 
in  order  to  provide  an  outlet  for  their  steam  sizes. 

Anthracite  boulets  are  used  for  household  pur¬ 
poses,  and  their  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale 
would  not  only  enable  the  operators  to  dispose  of 
their  steam  coal  profitably,  but  would  relieve  the 
shortage  of  domestic  sizes  and  tend  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut. 

Hard  coal  briquettes  make  a  good  and  economical 
fuel  for  heating  purposes,  but  the  consumer  has  to 
be  educated  to  their  use  and  that  has  proved  the 
principal  stumbling  block  in  broadening  the  market 
for  them. 
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BOSTON  TRADE  SLOW 

Demand  a  Long  Way  From  Being  Brisk — 
Shortage  Anticipated  Later 

Both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  trades  are 
badly  affected  by  the  strike  of  the  tugboat  men, 
although  it  is  the  anthracite  trade  that  is  mainly 
concerned.  Demand  in  the  bituminous  trade  is  a 
long  way  from  being  brisk,  and  as  no  one  seems 
inclined  to  make  any  considerable  effort  to  secure 
orders,  all  parties  are  drifting  with  the  tide,  so 
to  speak,  and  pursuing  a  policy  of  “watchful 
waiting.”  It  appears  to  be  a  case  where  “the 
other  fellow”  is  expected  to  make  the  first  move — 
but  the  “other  fellow”  in  this  instance  probably 
will  be  the  operators. 

In  fact,  the  most  recent  move  was  that  by  the 
operators  (made  some  time  back)  when  they 
practically  gave  up  efforts  on  their  part  to  sell 
coal  in  New  England.  Since  they  found  a  good 
demand  elsewhere  the  operators,  as  a  whole,  have 
been  inclined  to  let  this  section  of  the  country 
sit  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  beg  for  bituminous 
coal. 

The  large  industrial  concerns  are  sitting  tight 
with  their  supposedly  comfortable  supplies,  and 
are  not  being  worried  by  even  so  threatening 
things  as  a  miners’  strike.  One  reason  for  such 
an  attitude  has  developed  upon  inquiries  made  of 
some  of  the  mill  people.  They  say  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  time  has  come  when  the  operators 
must  stand  up  in  their  boots  and  say  “No”  to  at 
least  a  large  part  of  the  newest  set  of  deman  Is. 
The  mill  men  point  to  what  Governor  Coolidge 
of  Massachusetts  did  with  the  policemen  who 
struck  in  Boston  and  to  the  apparent  loss  of 
the  steel  strike  by  the  men  and  dec!  ire  for  tne 
end  of  high-handed  methods,  for  labor  as  well  as 
for  capital. 

Tug  Boat  Strike  Serious 

So  far  as  the  towboat  men’s  strike  goes,  there 
is  not  the  faintest  sign  of  its  ending  in  any  way, 
at  present.  Such  a  condition,  however,  cannot 
be  permitted  to  last  long,  for  if  it  does  there  will 
be  suffering  from  want  of  coal.  What  forces  will 
be  brought  to  bear  are  unknown — but  surely 
something  will  have  to  be  done. 

“I  should  like  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  this  tug 
strike  over  with  a  few  really  sensible  labor  lead¬ 
ers,”  said  the  executive  of  one  of  the  large  coal 
concerns.  “It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  some  union  activities.  Now  it’s  no 
use  for  one  union  to  fight  another;  that’s  not 
helping  either  of  them  in  the  end.  Here  is  a  most 
peculiar  situation.  Some  400  or  500  men  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  tugs  along  the  coast  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  quit  their  jobs  because  the  employers 
refused  to  put  an  extra  engineer  on  each  boat. 
To  have  complied  would  have  meant  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  two-thirds  of  the  boats.  Mind  you,  the 
demand  for  higher  wages  was  to  have  been 
granted  or  at  least  met  on  a  compromise  plan. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  men  left  the  boats  tied 
up  and  there  they  remain. 

“Presumably  the  other  unions  have  sanctioned 
this  move;  thus  far  I  have  not  heard  that  they 
objected.  Now  my  point  is  this:  Some  400  or 
500  towboat  men  are  trying  to  force  everyone 
who  buys  anthracite  coal  in  New  England  to  pay 
about  25  cents  a  ton  more  for  every  ton  he  pur¬ 
chases  in  order  that  they  may  ‘get  theirs.’  There 
must  be  several  hundred  thousand  union  members 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  perhaps  more  than 
1,000,000,  and  each  one  of  them,  as  well  as  every¬ 
one  else  must  give  a  quarter  extra  on  every  ton 
of  coal  just  to  put  through  a  programme  of  ri¬ 
diculous  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  hundred; 
in  fact  the  main  benefit  will  be  to  give  new  jobs 
to  only  100  or  so  men.  I  believe  that  when 
unions  have  intelligent  leadership  they  will  see 
the  shortsightedness  of  such  a  policy  and  will 
have  none  of  it.  Any  shortage,  like  the  boost  in 
price,  will  hit  the  poor  people  first.” 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  retail' 
trade  is  the  shortage  of  stove  coal.  There  is  no 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  egg  and  pea  sizes,  and 
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little  in  the  other  sizes,  except  stove.  The  orders 
are  on  hand  in  large  numbers  and  more  are  being 
received  daily,  but  the  problem  seems  to  be  how 
to  fill  those  for  stove. 

This  size  is  pretty  generally  in  demand  for 
small  heaters  and  small  furnaces  hereabouts,  and 
people  are  reluctant  to  make  a  change  from  a 
size  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  feel  satis¬ 
fied — but  many  may  have  to  do  so  before  spring. 
Rain  and  mud  have  been  in  order  all  along  the 
coast.  Inland  in  northern  New  England  the  situ¬ 
ation  has  been  entirely  different  with  a  severe 
shortage  of  rain  in  most  places.  All  attempts 
thus  far  made  to  get  ahead  an  adequate  winter’s 
supply  to  draw  from  have  failed  nearly  every 
dealer  thus  far. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 

While  not  equal  to  the  preceding  week  in  volume 
of  business  handled,  the  dumpings  over  local  rail¬ 
way  piers  for  the  first  week  of  October,  amounted 
to  338,620  tons,  a  figure  which  if  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  month  will  make  October  nearly  equal  to 
September  in  amount  dumped. 

Of  the  tonnage  handled,  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
had  127,873,  the  Virginian  106,366,  and  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  104,381.  The  Virginian  pier  is  working 
24  hours  a  day. 

The  situation  at  this  point  is  complicated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  strike  of  tug-boat  workmen, 
but  aside  from  delaying  the  movement  of  barges  the 
strike  has  not  been  of  material  importance. 

Activity  continues  to  run  high.  The  effect  of  the 
British  railway  strike  was  seen,  in  an  increased 
demand,  but  no  stiffening  in  prices  resulted.  Every 
ton  that  can  be  moved  is  being  dumped  over  local 
piers.  Prices  continue  firm  at  $6.75  and  $7.  for 
export  and  bunker  coal. 

Retail  dealers  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Norfolk  fair  price  committee  to  refund  the 
difference  between  present  and  future  prices  if  any 
decline  occurs  in  the  market  this  season.  On  their 
side,  the  committee  has  agreed  to  urge  buying  at 
present  rates  and  at  this  time,  with  a  view  to  -e- 
lieving  possible  congestion  when  the  real  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

This  agreement  closes  for  the. time  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  Norfolk  market  conditions,  began  two 
weeks  ago. 

QUIET  AT  JOHNSTOWN 

Steel  Strike  Indirectly  Affects  Some 
Operators 

A  quiet  situation  prevails  in  the  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  field,  according  to  operators  and 
brokers  of  the  district.  While  the  steel  strike 
cannot  be  said  to  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
coal  business  of  the  district,  yet  many  of  the 
operators  feel  that  their  business  is  indirectly 
affected  in  various  ways. 

Very  little  coal  mined  in  Cambria  county  out¬ 
side  of  that  produced  by  steel  concerns  them¬ 
selves,  is  used  for  steel  production,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  shipped  to  eastern  and  tidewater 
ports. 

But  the  effect  of  the  steel  tie-up  throughout 
the  country  is  gradually  being  felt  in  Somerset 
county,  a  large  part  of  that  county’s  coal  output 
being  used  by  the  steel  companies.  The  shutting 
down  of  the  steel  concerns  forced  Somerset  coun¬ 
ty  operators  to  ship  all  their  coal  to  tidewater — 
that  is,  as  much  of  it  as  would  be  accepted.  The 
first  grade  coal,  which  was  used  in  steel  produc¬ 
tion,  is  now  being  shipped  East,  taking  the  place 
of  the  inferior  grades  of  fuel.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  operators  find  themselves  with  large 
quantities  of  inferior  coal  on  their  hands. 

Slump  Expected  in  Somerset. 

The  situation  appears  to  be  so  bad  in  Somerset 
county  field  that  railroad  officials  of  the  Somerset 
&  Cambria  Branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  are  anticipating 
a  big  decrease  in  railroad  traffic  and  are  preparing 
to  relieve  several  train  crews,  it  is  said.  Opera¬ 
tors  of  the  district  say  that  they  are  confronted 
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by  a  grave  situation,  and  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  a  slump  in  the  coal  market  of  the 
Somerset  county  district. 

Officials  of  big  coal  operations  of  the  central 
Pennsylvania  field  report  that  there  is  little 
change  in  conditions  over  the  previous  week. 
The  car  supply  has  been  better  during  the  past 
few  weeks  than  any  period  for  several  months, 
due  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  cars  were  re¬ 
leased  on  account  of  the  coal  strike  but,  according 
to  local  men  in  touch  with  the  situation,  the 
demand  for  fuel  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  or 
what  it  generally  is  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  manufacturers  are  laying  in  their  fuel  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  winter. 

The  cause  is  attributed  by  most  mining  men 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  as  to  the  labor 
situation.  Coal  operators  are  emphatic  in  their 
statements  that  they  will  not  meet  the  demands 
of  the  miners  as  to  a  five-day  week,  unreasonable 
increases  in  wages,  etc.  They  say  that  “it  can’t 
be  done.”  Many  are  certain  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  suspend  operations  November  1,  but 
there  are  many  others  who  hope  that  the  present 
labor  conference  in  Washington  will  bring  about 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Notwithstanding  the  quiet  period,  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  their  own.  The  best  grades  of  coal 
are  being  accepted  on  the  open  market  at  prices 
between  $3.25  and  $3.40,  medium  grades  bring 
about  $3  and  inferior  grades  from  $2.60  up. 


SPOTTY  AT  CINCINNATI 


Call  at  Seaboard  Relieves  Heavy  Movement 
to  Middle  West 

The  coal  market  situation  in  Cincinnati  is,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  a  trifle  more  active.  The  modify¬ 
ing  phrase  “generally  speaking”  is  used  because 
conditions  really  are  spotted.  In  some  quarters 
all  classes  of  coal  are  in  exceedingly  brisk  de¬ 
mand,  while  in  others  production  is  actually  look¬ 
ing  around  for  a  market.  There  is,  however,  a 
good  average  demand.  Domestic  coals  are  in 
better  call  than  a  week  ago,  probably  because  the 
current  temperature  is  lower.  The  depression, 
where  it  occurs  at  all,  is  in  steam  coals. 

Tidewater  calls  on  the  bituminous  districts  re¬ 
lated  to  Cincinnati  have  been  stronger  than  ever 
before  during  the  past  week.  They  have,  in  fact, 
been  overwhelming  in  number  and  volume,  coal 
men  say.  With  ample  ocean  shipping  available  at 
this  time,  the  movement  for  export  has  been 
measured  by  car  supply,  which  continues  to  be 
vitally  crippled.  The  C.  &  O.  and  B.  &  O.  supply 
has  been  less  than  50  per  cent,  while  that  of  the 
N.  &  W.  has  been  somewhat  better. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  lake  shipments 
have  been  removed  and  cargoes  are  going  to  the 
Northwest  in  continued  large  volume.  The  week 
has  shown  some  increase  of  southern  demand, 
with  better  opportunities  for  shipments. 

While  the  market  in  steam  coals  has  lacked 
buoyancy  because  of  anticipation  rather  than 
realization  of  depressed  demands,  the  call  for  de¬ 
liveries  has  been  surprisingly  maintained  in  the 
face  of  a  far-reaching  steel  strike.  The  steel 
plants  themselves  are  not  buying  as  largely  as 
they  were,  though  in  many  of  them  contract  ship¬ 
ments  have  not  halted  to  any  great  extent,  and 
industries  that  depend  on  steel  products  have 
slowed  up  only  because  of  doubts  of  the  future 
and  not  because  of  checked  immediate  operations. 
The  reduction  of  the  demand  from  this  direction 
has  been  surprisingly  negligible. 

Domestic  Prices  Hold  Firmly 

Prices  have  been  well  maintained.  On  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  they  have  not  shown  the  slightest  waver¬ 
ing,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  an  eagbr 
waiting  for  every  pound  that  could  be  delivered. 
Mine  run  in  spot  transactions  has  gone  at  $3.25 
and  $3.50,  with  some  exceptional  instances  where 
it  sold  at  $3.75.  Some  Elkhorn  mine-run  dropped 
to  this  figure,  and  also  some  Fairmont,  but  the 


condition  was  due  to  temporary  embargoing. 
While  spot  and  slack  has  sold  pretty  generally  at 
$2.25  and  $2.50  and  even  as  high  as  $2.75,  some 
of  it  has  been  shipped  as  low  as  $2. 

There  is  coming  to  be  a  hopeless  feeling  among 
operators  about  transportation  conditions.  The 
railroad  administration  did,  during  the  week,  give 
the  L.  &  N.  an  increase  of  cars,  in  grudgingly 
partial  fulfillment  of  its  not  over-liberal  promise 
of  an  increase  of  450  per  day,  but  even  the  im¬ 
proved  supply  did  not  put  the  percentage  above 
50. 

The  slightly  lower  temperature  again  has 
started  brisk  domestic  buying,  local  retailers  de¬ 
clare,  and  they  are  very  busy.  The  best  bitumin¬ 
ous  lump  has  gone  at  $7.  and  dealers  are  now 
saying  that  a  future  advance  is  among  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  November.  This  advance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  dealers  arc  now  compelled  to  buy 
at  spot  prices,  having  been  conservative  about 
their  earlier  contracts.  The  failure  of  smokeless 
supply,  for  which  there  was  an  urgent  demand  in 
domestic  sizes,  has  accentuated  the  call  for  the 
best  block  in  bituminous  coals. 

For  the  most  part,  labor  conditions  appear  to 
be  satisfactory,  though  some  mines  are  still  idle, 
in  the  New  River  district.  While  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  Buffalo  meeting,  operators 
do  not  anticipate  a  fight  and  certainly  not  a 
long  fight.  Coal  men  are  now  taking  the  trouble 
to  guard  against  Bolshevist  propaganda  and  they 
are  making  it  their  business,  as  they  now  feel 
that  they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  to  know 
and  to  counteract  reports  among  their  men.  They 
are  then  enabled  to  avoid  the  larger  and  trubulent 
waves  of  processed  discontent,  and  conditions  are 
more  peaceful  than  for  a  long  time  past. 

Central  Coal  Association  reports  show  a  high 
range  of  prices,  most  of  which  represent  spot 
transactions,  though  one  contract  of  900  cars  of 
mine  run  at  $2.90  is  reported  from  the  Apalachian 
district.  In  prepared  sizes  the  average  rate  in 
Kanawha  has  been  $4.08;  in  Logan  $4.10;  Will¬ 
iamson  $3.64;  Harlan  $4.22;  Apalachian  $4.27.  In 
mine  run  the  average  has  been  $3.23;  in  Logan 
$3.25;  in  Williamson  $3.20;  in  Harlan  $3.14  and  in 
Apalachian  $2.90.  Nut  and  slack  averaged  $2.29 
in  Kanawha;  $2.65  in  Logan;  $2.33  in  Williamson; 
$2.58  in  Harlan  ;  and  $2.48  in  Apalachian. 


SHIPPING  BOARD  WANTS  BIDS 


Asks  for  Tenders  on  2,558,000  Tons  of 
Bunker  Coal  for  Coming  Year 

Tenders  for  furnishing  such  quantities  of 
bunker  coal  as  may  be  required  for  a  period  of 
one  year  from  date  of  award  have  been  called  for 
by  the  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  coal  is  for  the  use  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  ships  under  its  control  or  ownership. 

Quotations  will  be  received  until  12  o’clock 
noon,  October  27,  and  will  then  be  opened  in 
the  office  of  the  manager  supply  department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  maximum  tonnage  requirements  for  one 
year  at  18  ports  is  about  as  follows: 

Boston,  60,000  to  75,000  tons;  New  York,  760,- 
000  to  950,000;  Philadelphia,  280,000  to  350,000; 
Baltimore,  240,000  to  300,000;  Norfolk,  360,000 
to  460,000;  Charleston,  48,000  to  60,000; 
Savannah,  16,000  to  20,000;  Jackson¬ 
ville,  16,000  to  20,000;  Pensacola,  32,000  to  40,000; 
Mobile,  24,000  to  30,000;  New  Orleans,  24,000  to 
30,000;  Galveston,  12,000  to  15,000;  Tacoma,  12,000 
to  15,000;  Seattle,  28,000  to  35,000;  Portland,  Ore., 
15,000  to  18,000;  San  Diego,  20,000  to  25,000;  San 
Francisco,  68,000  to  85,000;  Honolulu,  24,000  to 
30,000.  Total,  2,039,000  to  2,558,000  tons. 


It  is  reported  that  two  attaches  of  the  Swedish 
legation  in  Washington,  who  arrived  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  few  days  ago,  have  been  commissioned  to 
purchase  a  heavy  tonnage  of  American  coal  for 

shipment  to  Sweden. 


CHICAGO  MARKET  FIRM 


Car  Shortage  Plans  Limitations  on  Produc¬ 
tion — Domestic  Business  Brisk 

There  is  a  firm  market  in  Chicago  and  the  Mid- 
West  sections,  due  to  two  causes — the  limitation 
of  production  on  account  of  the  continued  car 
shortage,  and  the  increased  demand  from  steam 
consumers  as  the  result  of  fear  on  their  part  that 
a  nation-wide  coal  strike  will  be  inaugurated 
November  1,  which  has  caused  these  buying  fac¬ 
tors  to  absorb  the  coal  that  would  otherwise  have 
glut  the  market  because  of  the  closing  down  of 
their  steel  mills. 

Speaking  of  the  car  shortage  and  its  resultant 
loss  of  time  at  the  mines,  the  operators  in  the 
different  producing  districts  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  western  Kentucky,  place  the  running  time 
at  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  with  mines  on  the 
Illinois  Central  lines  registering  the  high  pre- 
centage  named. 

Industry  as  a  whole  is  evidencing  faith  in  the 
future  and  is  resuming  peace  production  of  ex¬ 
panding  it  quite  rapidly.  The  test  vote  on  the 
Lodge  amendment  is  believed  to  indicate  an  early 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaties  and  a  settlement 
of  the  mooted  League  of  Nations  questions.  With 
the  ratification  of  the  league  project  by  Italy, 
the  league  is  said  to  be  an  accomplished  fact  and 
action  by  our  Senate  will  doubtless  now  be 
speeded,  it  is  asserted,  as  the  only  question  in¬ 
volved  with  us  at  this  time  is  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  League 
or  hold  aloof. 

Domestic  coal  is  strong  and  sopie  choice  des¬ 
criptions  are  oversold.  Screenings  are  a  trifle 
easier,  but  not  soft.  Buyers  and  sellers  hold 
such  well-balanced  and  tenacious  views  that  $1.95 
asked  for  Knox  county  small  coal  and  $1.90  of¬ 
fered  has  spoiled  a  number  of  trades. 

Incident  Shows  Post-War  Attitude 

An  incident  of  the  market  during  the  week  was 
the  offering  100  cars  of  coal  from  the  gas  region 
of  West  Virginia  orginally  sold  for  New  York, 
and  export  shipment  and  embargoed.  There  was 
difficulty  in  working  it  off  here,  the  reports  state, 
and  it  brought  $3  to  $3.25  early,  and  later  eased 
off  to  $2.75.  The  product  contained  too  much 
sulphur  to  be  rated  a  gas  coal,  although  it  was 
from  the  gas  coal  district.  Former  users  of  this 
coal  had  been  working  on  western  coal  carrying 
a  lower  freight  rate  and  the  action  of  demand  on 
it,  it  is  said,  brought  into  bold  relief  one  of  the 
changes  the  war  had  wrought  in  the  matter  of 
the  market’s  attitude  towards  eastern  coal  by 
Chicago  district  coal  users. 

One  jobber  epitomizes  the  market  situation  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  his  company’s 
sales  sheets:  “Domestic  business  is  the  best  in 
the  history  of  coal,  while  steam  business  is  good 
but  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.” 

The  sales  of  eastern  smokeless  as  recorded 
officially,  approximately  280  cars  for  “Inland 
West”  destination  and  25  cars  “Chicago  and 
West”  destination,  for  the  week.  180  cars  were 
of  slack  and  screenings  brought  $2.80,  mine  run 
$2.60  to  $3.80,  and  prepared  sizes  $3.40  to  $5.50. 

Sales  for  the  past  week  for  Illinois,  Indiana 
arid  Western  Kentucky,  as  officially  reported, 
show  an  increase  over  the  previous  week,  in  all 
three  states,  the  later  figures  being  11,323  cars  for 
Illinois,  2,491  cars  for  Indiana  and  765  cars  for 
Western  Kentucky;  total,  14529  cars. 

One  or  two  railroads  closed  contracts  for  fuel 
during  the  week,  and  aside  from  this  the  con¬ 
tract  activity  was  corfined  largely  to  Knox  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana.  In  addition  to  the  smokeless  and 
so-called  gas  coal  that  came  into  this  market  in 
quantities  from  West  Virginia,  heavy  shipments 
of  southern  Ohio  coal  into  this  territory  were 
also  noted. 

Prices  of  western  coal  have  held  steady  to  firm 
during  the  past  week,  the  range  of  sales  quota¬ 
tions  being  shown  under  a  separate  head. 
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Minor  Feature  of  Note 

Some  minor  features  of  coal  trading  were  heavy 
sales  of  Springfield  district  coal  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  for  Chicago  shipment;  a  single  sale  amount¬ 
ing  to  208  cars  of  mine  run  at  $2.30  for  shipment 
to  a  railroad  in  the  northwest;  50  cars  of  Fulton- 
Peoria  product  selling  through  a  Chicago  jobber 
for  $2.45 ;  noteworthy  heavy  sales  of  domestic 
prepared  sizes  of  Fifth  and  Ninth  District  Group 
2  coal,  were  made  at  $2.00  (jobber)  to  $3.25  for 
St.  Louis  shipment. 

In  Indiana  the  most  significant  transactions 
were  heavy  tonnage  of  Knox  county  screenings 
sold  to  Chicago  users  at  $1.80  to  $1.90  and  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  at  $2.30  to  $3.50.  Considerable  rail¬ 
road  coal  was  marketed  by  operators  in  the 
Southern  district. 

No  feature  of  consequence  has  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  the  retail  or  yard  trade.  The 
cold  snap  has  brought  seasonable  calls  for  coal 
and  wood  from  the  hand-to-mouth  buyer.  Other¬ 
wise,  business  is  moving  along  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way  as  described  in  our  recent  report. 


LET  UP  AT  PHILADELPHIA 


Retail  Demand  for  Anthracite  Slackens — 
Bituminous  Trade  Quiet 

With  the  mildest  sort  of  weather  prevailing,  the 
anthracite  retail  trade  is  simply  drifting  along 
as  it  has  all  season,  with  all  dealers  asking  for 
greater  supplies  of  stove  and  nut,  yet  not  unduly 
disturbed  if  receipts  are  not  up  to  expectation. 
Since  the  possibility  of  a  strike  has  vanished, 
the  buying  public  has  let  up  a  great  deal  in  their 
demand  for  coal.  With  the  busy  summer  which 
all  dealers  had  there  is  now  more  coal  in  cellars 
than  ever  before,  and  dealers  are  beginning  to  feel 
whatever  weather  we  have  this  winter,  there  will 
be  little  trouble  in  keeping  their  customers  warm. 

Of  course  there  is  not  a  dealer  who  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  take  in  twice  the  amount  of  the  prepared 
sizes,  as  they  all  have  plenty  of  orders  on  their 
books  for  egg,  stove  and  nut.  This  week  there 
really  was  some  improvement  in  the  amount  of 
coal  received  from  the  larger  shippers,  and  some 
of  the  independents  also  seem  to  have  increased 
their  local  deliveries. 

The  one  thing  that  makes  the  dealers  confident 
of  their  ability  to  take  care  of  the  trade  this 
winter  is  the  enormous  stocks  of  pea.  With 
every  retailer  having  on  hand  a  goodly  supply 
of  this  size,  they  realize  when  it  comes  down  to 
actual  necessity  the  consumer  will  take  any  size 
of  coal  and  that  is  where  they  will  be  able  to 
make  use  of  pea.  Even  now,  more  than  one  con¬ 
sumer  has  substituted  pea  for  the  larger  sizes  to 
a  limited  extent,  feeling  that  they  will  be  unable 
to  get  as  much  stove  and  nut  as  they  want. 

Retail  prices  are  now  on  a  very  stable  basis 
and  the  chronic  price  cutters  figure  very  little 
in  the  market,  as  they  too  realize  the  wisdom  of 
getting  full  price  for  all  the  coal  they  can  get 
hold  of.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  with  some  of 
them  to  shade  the  price  on  pea. 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  steam  sizes,  but  on  the  whole  to  date, 
the  steam  coals  have  been  disappointing.  Most 
shippers  had  figured  by  this  time  of  the  year  that 
they  would  be  able  to  send  their  entire  production 
to  market,  but  so  far  the  improvement  has  not 
reached  that  extent.  Buckwheat  continues  to 
move  in  good  volume,  yet  there  is  still  plenty  of 
free  coal  to  be  had. 

Bituminous  Situation 

The  bituminous  trade  is  quiet.  There  are  many 
factors  influencing  the  market  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  It  was  thought  for  sure,  by  the  consumers, 
that  the  steel  strike  would  have  the  effect  of 
pushing  prices  almost  to  the  bottom,  but  to  their 
surprise  this  has  not  happened. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  coal  shipped  and  the 
present  condition  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
more  contracts  have  been  made  with  consumers 
than  had  been  estimated  earlier  in  the  season. 


This  has  been  shown  by  the  heavy  shipments 
to  the  big  industries.  The  consignments  to 
some  of  the  larger  plants  have  been  so  far  in 
excess  of  their  needs  that  a  number  of  them  have 
been  compelled  to  hold  their  orders.  A  survey 
of  the  field  shows  almost  as  much  coal  on  the 
ground  now  as  there  was  this  time  last  year. 

The  one  thing  that  has  operated  against  a  glut 
in  the  market  has  been  the  car  supply,  which 
in  most  regions  has  been  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
calls,  and  in  some  cases  as  low  as  65  per  cent. 
In  the  Fairmont  district  there  have  been  times 
when  a  few  mines  were  shut  down  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  cars. 

With  the  production  somewhat  limited  by  car 
supply,  prices  have  continued  to  rule  firm  and  in 
this  market  are  about  as  follows:  Georges  Creek 
and  South  Fork  Miller  $3.10  to  $3.25,  Clearfield 
and  Somerset  $2.70  to  $2.95,  Fairmont  lump  $2.95 
to  $3.30,  mine-run  $2.50  to  $2.70  and  slack  $2.40 
to  $2.50. 


WANTS  SENATORS  TO  ACT 

Mr.  Watkins  Asks  Committee  to  Investigate 
Bituminous  Wage  Demands 

Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvaia  Coal  Producers’  Association, 
has  asked  the  Senate  Coal  investigating  committee 
to  take  cogni  ance  of  the  threatened  strike  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields. 

It  is  suggested  that  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  and 
leading  soft  coal  operators  should  be  called  before 
the  committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Mr. 
Watkins’  request  is  contained  in  the  following  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  Chairman 
of  the  investigating  committee,  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  26: 

“I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  letter  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  24th,  addressed  to  me  as  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association  by 
our  General  Secretary,  a  man  for  whose  judgment 
I  have  great  respect.  You  will  notice  it  is  his 
opinion  that  the  action  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  convention  at  Cleveland  precludes  all  hope  of 
averting  a  nation-wide  strike  in  the  bituminous  and 
possibly  the  anthracite  coal  industry. 

“I  also  enclose  copy  of  report  of  the  Scale  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  adopted  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  copy  of  resolution  adopted  at  the  same 
convention  in  regard  to  the  nationalization  of  coal 
mines. 

“The  Mine  Workers’  Scale  Committee  and  the 
Operators’  Scale  Committee  are  now  in  conference 
at  Buffalo.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  operators 
will  grant  the  demands  as  presented,  and  yet  there  is 
no  alternative  to  accepting  them  but  a  nation-wide 
coal  strike.  The  operators  would  be  guilty  of  a  na¬ 
tional  crime  if  they  acceded  to  the  demands  in  order 
to  avert  a  strike,  as  the  industries  and  public  of  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  additional  cost 
that  the  proposed  scale  would  cause. 

“Roughly,  I  estimate  that  it  would  increase  the 
cost  of  mining  bituminous  coal  $1.50  per  ton,  and  of 
anthracite  $2.50  per  ton.  While  a  large  percentage 
of  this  additional  cost  would  be  in  wages,  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  which  would  be  due  to  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  overhead  expenses,  such  as  pump¬ 
ing  and  ventilation. 

day,  which  is  now  prevailing,  works  a  hardship  on 
the  laboring  man;  a  six-hour  day  would  decrease 
production  25  per  cent.  Today  there  is  not  enough 
anthracite  coal  mined  in  an  eight-hour  day  to  supply 
the  demands,  and  reducing  it  by  25  per  cent,  would 
unquestionably  cause  a  disastrous  shortage  regardless 
of  the  increase  in  price. 

“Neither  the  public  nor  the  industries  of  the 
country  can  afford  to  add  $1.50  to  the  cost  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal ;  it  would  cost  the  railroads  alone  from 
$200,000,000  to  $250,000,000  additional;  all  public 
utilities  would  suffer  in  the  same  proportion,  most 
of  them  already  over-burdened  with  high  costs  for 
fuel,  material  and  labor. 

“Establishing  a  sandard  scale  of  $8.80  for  ordi¬ 
nary  labor  would  upset  the  whole  economic  con¬ 


dition  of  the  country,  and  yet  this  is  what  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  facts 
in  regard  to  the  present  cost  of  production  of 
coal  throughout  the  United  States  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

“The  National  Coal  Association  and  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  accurate  cost  figures  for  the  year 
1918.  Applying  the  proposed  scale  to  figures  easily 
obtainable  by  your  Committee  would  demonstrate  to 
you  that  my  estimates  of  increased  costs  are  not  far 
out  of  the  way. 

“The  country  is  now  in  the  throes  of  industrial 
unrest  due  to  numerous  strikes,  the  most  serious  the 
steel  strike.  A  committee  is  now  investigating  the 
causes  of  that  strike,  but  after  the  strike  has  started. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the 
coal  producers  of  the  country,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  recognition  of  organized  labor;  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  operators  have  been  trading  with  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  entering  into  scale  agreements 
for  many  years. 

“It  now  appears  that  the  radical  element  has  se¬ 
cured  control  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’  organi¬ 
zation  and  is  determined  to  force  either  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  coal  mines  or  a  wage  scale  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  that  would  demoralize  the  whole  industrial 
situation.  The  issue  involved  is,  in  my  judgment, 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  steel  situation,  as  coal 
is  fundamentally  the  base  of  our  whole  industrial 
situation. 

“My  suggestion  is  that,  as  the  public  knows  very 
little  about  this  alarming,  threatening  situation,  your 
Committee  would  be  doing  a  great  national  service 
in  making  an  investigation  of  the  threatened  strike 
before  it  occurs,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  should 
be  your  duty  to  call  before  you  immediately  the  heads 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers’  organization  and  the 
leading  operators  of  the  country,  and  let  the  public 
know  at  once  what  is  threatened.  I  believe  this 
should  be  done  before  the  President's  conference 
which  is  to  be  held  on  October  6th. 

“I  trust  you  will  not  think  I  am  presenting  my 
views  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of  the  general 
public  interest  in  this  important  position.  Your 
Committee  may  be  helpful  in  averting  a  calamity 
through  the  publicity  that  can  be  given  the  whole 
matter ;  I  find  very  few  people  who  realize  the  danger 
confronting  the  country  through  this  issue.” 


FRELINGHUYSEN  DENOUNCES 
MINERS 


Says  Their  Wage  Demands  and  Strike 
Threat  Are  Selfish  and  Despotic 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  investigating  the  coal  situation, 
delivered  an  address  in  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago 
in  which  he  scathingly  denounced  the  bituminous 
miners  for  demanding  a  60  per  cent,  wage  increase 
and  threatening  to  go  on  strike  November  1st  unless 
it  is  granted. 

He  called  it  a  “shame  and  a  crime”  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  put  forth  their  demands,  with  a 
flat  ultimatum  of  strike  if  they  were  not  accepted, 
leaving  no  opportunity  for  negotiations. 

The  New  Jersey  Senator  contrasted  the  action  of 
the  bituminous  mine  workers  with  that  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  workers,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  said,  had 
just  reached  an  agreement  with  the  operators  to 
continue  until  March  31,  1920,  the  existing  wage 
scale. 

“The  shame  of  this,  the  crime  of  this,  will  rest 
upon  the  heads  of  those  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  have  refused  to  abide  by 
existing  contracts,  and  have  demanded  greatly  re¬ 
duced  working  hours  and  a  greatly  increased  wage. 

“How  does  this  spirit  of  selfishness  compare  with 
the  noble  sacrifices  of  our  brave  young  men,  four 
millions  of  them,  who  entered  the  service  of  their 
country  at  a  modest  wage,  to  help  right  the  wrongs 
of  the  world  and  put  tyranny  under  foot?  While 
these  men  were  fighting  for  their  country  and  laying 
their  lives  down,  others,  many  of  them  miners,  were 
living  in  peace  and  security,  and  drawing  largely 
increased  wages. 
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OIL'S  DISADVANTAGES. 


Newark  Manufacturer  Advises  Against 
Its  Use  in  City  Schools. 

The  city  authorities  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  are  consid¬ 
ering  the  use  of  oil  for  heating  the  schools.  The  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  coal  and  oil  is  arousing  considerable 
interest  in  that  city,  and  the  following  letter  recently 
appearing  in  a  local  paper  and  signed  “Newark  Man¬ 
ufacturer’’  shows  that  some  oil  users  dispute  the 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  that  fuel : 

“The  writer  has  had  twenty  years’  experience  in 
the  use  of  fuel  oil  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
takes  exception  to  some  of  the  advantages  claimed 
by  Mr.  Shirley  for  the  use  of  fuel  oil  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newark. 

‘I  would  suggest  that  before  the  boannd  expends 
the  $7,000  for  experimental  installation,  they  secure 
some  practical  information  from  users  of  fuel  oil,  of 
which  there  are  a  number  in  Newark,  and  from 
practical  engineers  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  architects. 

“In  reference  to  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  and  coal : 
Fuel  oil  at  three  cents  per  gallon  would  about  equal 
the  cost  of  coal  at  $8  per  ton,  and  can  be  readily  veri¬ 
fied  by  records  on  the  subject.  The  present  price  o£ 
fuel  oil  delivered  is  six  and  one-quarter  cents  per 
gallon. 

On  January  1  of  this  year  the  price  of  one  com¬ 
pany  was  nine  and  one-half  cents  per  gallon,  and 
the  only  other  company  furnishing  fuel  oil  in  Newark 
was  charging  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  gallon. 
This  does  not  indicate  many  competing  companies  in 
this  dsitrict. 

“A  few  days  ago  a  newspaper  article  claimed  that 
the  supply  of  fuel  oil  in  this  country  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted  about  1923.  As  long  ago  as  1912,  the  then 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  announced  that 
it  would  discontinue  the  marketing  of  fuel  oil  after 
December  1  of  that  year. 

Winter  Supply  Not  Unfailing. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-1918  we  experienced  as 
much  difficulty  in  securing  fuel  oil  for  our  furnaces 
as  we  did  in  securing  coal  for  our  steam  boilers. 
This  would  not  indicate  that  the  oil  could  be  secured 
more  easily  than  coal  under  adverse  conditions. 

“To  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  insurance 
underwriters  and  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Combusti¬ 
bles,  the  oil  tanks  would  have  to  be  placed  outdoors 
and  underground  and  below  the  level  of  the  oil 
burners.  The  existing  coal  bins  in  the  school  houses 
could  not  be  used  for  oil  tanks. 

Indifferent  firing  with  fuel  oil  is  not  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  results  than  indifferent  firing  by  in¬ 
competent  janitors.  If  fuel  oil  is  not  burned  and 
regulated  properly,  it  will  make  a  great  deal  of  smoke 
and  soot  which  will  get  through  the  smallest  crevices 
and  cover  furniture  and  walls. 

Tuel  oil  has  some  advantages,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  great  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Shirley, 'and  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  matter  is  thoroughly  investigated 
they  will  find  it  will  not  pay  the  city  to  adopt  it.” 


The  High  Cost  of  Living  Commission  has  just 
issued  a  new  set  of  questions  for  the  retail  coal 
men  of  Massachusetts.  They  deal  with  the 
amount  of  coal  on  hand  on  October  1,  1919,  and 
the  amount  called  for  by  the  orders  remaining 
unfilled.  When  the  answers  are  in  hand,  the 
previous  expenses  inquiries  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  commission  is  expected  to  make  a 
move  in  regard  to  price  fixing  in  this  State. 


The  Western  Maryland  Railway  has  asked  for 
permission  to  make  a  25-cent  increase  in  rates  on 
bituminous  coal  from  Connellsville,  Pa.,  to  eastern 
destinations.  At  present  the  Meyersdale  rates  apply 
on  this  traffic. 


C.  W.  Proctor,  of  the  Calumet  Fuel  Co.,  New 
York,  is  recovering  from  a  minor  operation  which 
he  underwent  a  few  days  ago. 


Destination  of  Coal  Exports 

U.  S.  exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  districts  and  by 
countries,  also  bunker  coal  from  specified  districts, 
in  August,  1010 ; 

Anthra¬ 
cite. 

Tons. 


Countries. 

Denmark  . . 

France  _ 

Greece  . 

Italy 


Netherlands 

Norway  _ 

Portugal  _ 

Sweden  _ 

Switzerland 

England  . 

Bermuda  . 


Bitu¬ 

minous. 

Tons. 

5,093 

81,483 


Coke. 

Tons. 


Canada  . 497,592 

Guatemala  . . . . 

Honduras  . . 

Nicaragua  . 

Panama  . . . . _ 

Salvador  _ _ 

Greenland  . . . 

Mexico  . 354 

Newfoundland  and  Lab .  1,010 

Barbados  . .  26 

Jamaica  . . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 

Other  Brit.  West  Indies . 


Cuba  . 

Duth  West  Indies . 

French  West  Indies 

Haiti  . 

Dominican  Republic  ... 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chile  . . 

Colombia  . 


5,590 


1 

130 


516 


313,785 

132,030 

19,978 

20 

15,492 

11,001 

126,599 

1,585 

6,376 

1,337,686 

37,763 

3,270 

10 

618 

3 

135 

.... . . 

205 

. 

10 

1,217 

10,953 

13,730 

7,850 

7,789 

8,972 

4,462 

108,216 

1,549 

1,664 

5 

4,513 

26 

69,728 

2,900 

542 

16,562 

8,045 

9 

2,572 

1,274 

10,232 

Falkland  Islands . 

Peru  . . 

Uruguay  . . . 

New  Zealand  .  14,029 

German  Oceania .  1 

Philippine  Islands  . 

British  South  Africa . 

French  Africa  . . . 16,100 

Portuguese  Africa  .  4,200 

Total .  505,219  2,356,046 

Customs  by  Districts. 


49 

23 


61,714 


Maine  and  New  Hamp . 

1 

24 

121 

Vermont  . . . . 

1,500 

7,805 

139 

Massachusetts  . 

19 

St.  Lawrence  . 

161,041 

202,037 

3,608 

Rochester  . 

82  574 

46  946 

Buffalo  . 

208,939 

227,421 

23,751 

New  York  . 

4,703 

1,626 

300 

Philadelphia  . 

6,564 

167,271 

Maryland  . 

255,297 

9,114 

Virginia  . . . 

548,066 

540 

South  Carolina  . 

26,165 

Georgia  . . . 

5,227 

Florida . 

1,195 

New  Orleans  . 

2,317 

238 

Sabine  .  . 

10 

San  Antonio  . 

134 

531 

620 

El  Paso  . 

148 

5,778 

6,705 

Arizona  . 

3,521 

6,370 

Southern  California  . 

72 

5 

San  Francisco  . 

1 

54 

1,360 

Washington  . 

45 

231 

201 

Dakota  . 

492 

3,847 

2,193 

Duluth  and  Superior . 

10,368 

11,179 

Michigan  — . . . - 

117 

68,366 

5,514 

Ohio  . • — . 

28,377 

769,820 

2,236 

Porto  Rico  . 

125 

Total . . . . 

...505,219 

2,356,046 

61,714 

Bunker  Coal — Maryland,  65,299; 
733 ;  Philadelphia,  57,967 ;  Virginia, 


New  York, 
186,624. 


285,- 


Even  away  out  in  Emmett,  Idaho,  a  scribe  is  led 
to  say:  “Of  all  glad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the 
gladdest  are  these :  ‘Our  coal’s  all  in’.  ” 


British  Fuel  Exports. 
Eight  Months 


Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  briquettes  from  Great 
Britain  during  August  and  eight  months  were: 


( - - 

— August- 

- — ^ 

Country. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Russia . 

99,199 

21,913 

9,575 

Sweden  . 

43,960 

121,305 

86.359 

Norway  . 

.  102,801 

147,363 

70,033 

Denmark  . 

92,391 

104,180 

84,031 

Netherlands  . 

11,431 

24,683 

287 

Belgium  . 

France  . 

.  1,686,538 

1,810,202 

966,006 

Portugal  . 

15,569 

8,223 

41,425 

Azores  and  Madeira  8,575 

5,154 

Spain  . 

38,801 

35,687 

24,569 

Canary  Islands.... 

1,174 

22,809 

Italy  . 

Greece  . 

.  387,752 

456,811 

319,538 

7,926 

24,781 

Algeria . 

46,870 

12,201 

French  W.  Africa... 

.  43,404 

51,423 

4,335 

Port.  W.  Africa . 

6,476 

33,184 

Chile  . 

375 

686 

772 

Brazil  . 

32,442 

14,553 

8,238 

Uruguay  . 

17,284 

3,489 

24,323 

Argentine  Republic. . 

23,969 

20,340 

70.366 

Channel  Islands . 

10,482 

6,550 

15,700 

Gibraltar  . 

57,266 

167,183 

97,710 

Malta  . 

81,432 

125,271 

52.585 

Egypt  . 

76,881 

149,632 

142,253 

Rritish  India . . 

2,839 

2,839 

91 

British  India . 

91 

Other  countries . 

84,155 

93,473 

39,355 

Total  Anthracite . 

.  128,856 

107,215 

141,990 

Total  steam . 

2,274,403 

2,874,883 

1,729,236 

Total  gas . 

362,289 

263,275 

162,477 

Total  Household . 

23,375 

12,469 

13,239 

Total  other  sorts . 

176,667 

104,364 

123,871 

Total  . 

.  2,965,590 

3,362,206 

2,170,813 

Coke  . 

138,582 

91,097 

149,399 

Patent  fuel  . 

Ttl.  Coal,  Coke  &  Pt. 

140,393 

157,962 

146,653 

F . 

3,244,565 

3,611,265 

2,466,865 

Bunkers,  Foreign 
Eight  Months : 

800,238 

743,061 

1,123,580 

Total  Anthracite . 

913,306 

805,488 

981.545 

Total  steam  . 

19,440,319 

17,640,834 

19,821,968 

Total  gas . 

2,705,091 

2,112,393 

2,223,544 

Total  household . 

110,140 

96,454 

85,758 

Total  other  sorts . 

995,222 

887,420 

1,048,608 

■Total  . 

24,164,089  21,542,589  24,161,423 

Coke  . 

876,190 

634,663 

862,468 

Patent  fuel  . 

Ttl.  Coal,  Coke  &  Pt. 

1,061,031 

1,031,405 

1,118,576 

F . 

26,101,301  ; 

23,208,657  26,142,467 

Bunkers,'  foreign . 

7,052,401 

5,953,965 

7,938,613 

N.  C.  A.  to  Obtain  Weekly  Reports  from  Each 
Bituminous  Field. 


The  National  Coal  Association  is  arranging  to 
secure  weekly  reports  regarding  working  conditions 
in  all  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  country.  This 
data  will  be  collected  through  the  medium  of  local 
secretaries,  who  in  turn  will  gather  their  information 
direct  from  the  operators  in  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories.  Action  along  this  line  was  decided  upon  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  association  secretaries  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangement  each  soft  coal 
operator  will  be  supplied  with  blanks  for  sending  in 
the  following  data  each  week : 

Name  of  the  operating  company;  designation  of  its 
mines ;  potential  weekly  tonnage ;  number  of  cars 
ordered;  number  of  cars  furnished;  actual  tonnage 
loaded ;  full-time  hours  worked ;  total  hours  worked 
during  the  week. 

The  hours  lost  and  the  tonnage  lost  during  the 
week  and  the  reasons  why  the  losses  occurred,  as 
distributed  among  the  following  causes,  will  be  re¬ 
ported  : 

Transportation,  labor,  mine  disability,  no  market, 
no  cause  given. 
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Launch  Campaign  Against  Fuel  Oil 

New  York  Coal  Men  Appoint  Committee  to  Co-Operate  With  Trade  of  Other  Cities  in  Carrying  on  Educational 

Campaign  to  Counteract  Oil  Propaganda 


A  campaign  to  offset  the  propaganda  of  the  oil 
producing  interests  was  launched  in  New  York  on 
October  8,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  this  city. 

Over  100  coal  men  were  in  attendance,  including 
operators,  wholesalers  and  retail  dealers  from  half 
a  dozen  eastern  cities.  Among  cities  represented 
by  out  of  town  visitors,  were  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Albany,  New  Haven  and  New  Bedford.  The  large 
number  of  retailers  present  indicated  that  this  branch 
of  the  trade  is  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  oil  com¬ 
petition,  which  has  already  made  considerable  in¬ 
roads  on  the  sale  of  anthracite  steam  sizes  as  well 
as  bituminous. 

Resolutions  were  passed  creating  a  committee  to 
take  up  with  coal  men  in  other  cities,  the  matter  of 
giving  their  moral  and  financial  support  to  the  fight 
against  oil.  The  committee  was  also  instructed  to 
urge  coal  producers  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  preparation,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
that  will  be  useful  in  offsetting  the  claims  of  the 
oil  producers,  and  to  discuss  through  the  press  of 
the  country  the  economic  considerations  which  de¬ 
monstrate  the  superiority  of  coal  to  oil  as  a  fuel. 

The  New  York  trade  is  represented  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  W.  A.  Marshall,  president  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Trade  Association;  M.  F.  Burns,  president 
of  Burns  Bros. ;  Gardner  Pattison,  president  of 
William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  Olin  J.  Stephens, 
president  of  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co. 

Boston  Coal  Man  on  Committee 

Edward  Hamlin,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Coal  Co.,  who  attended,  was  selected  to  represent  the 
trade  of  that  city  on  the  committee.  The  resolutions 
also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  coal  men  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  the 
committee  is  authorized  to  increase  its  membership 
from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  representative 
coal  men  from  other  large  consuming  centers  of 
the  country. 

A  start  was  made  toward  the  collection  of  funds 
to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions,  and 
the  work  of  raising  money  will  be  pushed  vigor¬ 
ously.  Everybody  will  be  asked  to  contribute,  and 
the  committee  is  urging  the  need  of  liberality  to 
insure  the  success  of  their  work. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  President  Mar¬ 
shall  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  and 
the  first  speaker  was  Secretary  Allen.  Mr.  Allen 
described  the  progress  which  the  oil  interests  are 
making  in  displacing  coal  for  industrial  purposes 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  read  a  long  list 
of  manufacturing  plants  in  New  England,  New  York 
State,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  have  recently  changed  to  oil,  and  pointed 
out  that  this  was  by  no  means  a  complete  list. 

“Many  other  plants  have  been  converted  to  oil 
since  this  list  was  complied  several  months  ago,” 
said  Mr.  Allen,  “and  conversions  are  being  made 
every  day  at  a  rate  which  is  causing  grave  concern 
to  our  members  and  the  trade  generally  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.” 

Consumers  Must  Hear  Both  Sides 

He  asserted  claims  of  oil  people  as  to  the  alleged 
superiority  of  that  fuel  over  coal  could  be  refuted 
in  large  measure  if  the  coal  men  would  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  collecting  data  and  placing 
it  before  the  public.  As  yet,  he  continued,  nothing 
of  a  comprehensive  nature  had  been  done  along 
this  line,  and  it  was  highly  essential  that  the  coal 
trade  should  begin  an  educational  campaign. 

Mr.  Allen  then  read  a  copy  of  a  contract  used 
by  one  oil  company  in  the  sale  of  its  product.  The 
oil  producers  make  a  great  point  of  contracting  to 
supply  their  customers  over  a  period  of  from  three 
to  five  years  at  a  fixed  price.  When  the  terms  of 
the  contract  are  studied,  however,  it  is  seen  that  the 
oil  people  do  not  obligate  themselves  to  furnish  the 


stipulated  amount  of  oil  in  case  their  wells  begin 
to  run  dry  or  if  the  production  or  distribution  is 
otherwise  interfered  with.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  an  increase  in  price  if  the  cost  of  production  or 
transportation  goes  up,  or  if  taxation  or  import 
duties  operate  to  increase  the  cost  of  foreign  oil 
delivered  in  this  country. 

Altogether,  the  contract  read  by  Mr.  Allen — 
which  is  said  to  be  typical  of  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  other  oil  producers — is  a  flimsy  sort  of 
agreement  which  affords  the  oil  consumer  little  real 
protection.  In  fact,  some  of  the  clauses  go  to  such 
lengths  in  protecting  the  seller  that  they  raised  a 
hearty  laugh  among  the  coal  men,  who  had  visions 
of  what  would  happen  to  them  if  they  tried  to  get 
their  customers  to  sign  such  a  contract. 

Mr.  Allen  pointed  out  that  the  public  lends  a 
willing  ear  to  the  propaganda  of  the  oil  producers 
because  the  coal  men  are  out  of  favor.  There  is 
a  widespread  but  unjustified  belief  that  the  latter 
are  making  excessive  profits,  due  to  newspaper  at¬ 
tacks  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  coal  prices  are 
much  above  the  pre-war  levels,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  for  the  coal  people  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  in  getting  their  side  of  the  story  before  the 
country. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  do,  continued 
Mr.  Allen,  is  to  see  that  all  salesmen  are  supplied 
with  facts  that  will  enable  them  to  answer  intelli¬ 
gently  the  arguments  of  oil  salesmen,  who  are  highly 
proficient  in  bringing  out  all  the  good  points  of 
their  product  and  belittling  or  ignoring  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  coal  has  many 
things  in  its  favor,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  sound 
arguments  against  the  adoption  of  oil.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  put  these  facts  in  the  possession  of  the 
coal  men. 

Mr.  Marshall  confirmed  what  Mr.  Allen  had  just 
said  as  to  the  seriousness  of  oil  competition  and  the 
need  of  doing  something  to  offset  it.  He  asserted 
that  the  coal  men’s  campaign  should  be  conducted 
along  educational  lines. 

“We  can,  with  entire  propriety,  point  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  coal  and  show  that  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  favor  of  oil  are  exaggerated  and 
misleading,”  said  Mr.  Marshall.  “There  are  two 
sides  to  every  story.  The  oil  people  are  presenting 
their  side  very  ably,  but  we  have  failed  to  give 
our  side  in  an  equally  convincing  manner.” 

L.  S.  Willard  told  of  the  inroads  which  oil  is 
making  in  the  bunker  trade.  He  pointed  out  that 
officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  are  strong  advocates 
of  oil  and  that  they  will  leave  their  mark  on  ship 
construction  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Willard  said  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
American  oil,  for  it  is  of  a  high  grade  which  can 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  and  lubri¬ 
cating  oil,  yielding  a  higher  profit  than  when  sold 
in  its  crude  state.  Mexico,  however,  has  an  enor¬ 
mous  supply  of  low  grade  oil  that  enters  into  direct 
competition  with  coal.  He  thought  the  fact  that 
the  Mexican  supply  is  in  a  few  hands,  was  a  strong 
talking  point  against  consumers  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  its  use,  since  the  producers  have  it  in 
their  power  to  put  up  the  price  any  time  they  see 
fit. 

John  B.  Reimer,  a  retail  dealer  of  Ozone  Park, 
Long  Island,  moved  that  attention  be  given  to  the 
report  that  some  of  the  city  departments  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  change  to  oil.  He  said  it  would  not  be 
public  spirited  or  good  policy  for  the  coal  men  to 
oppose  the  use  of  oil  by  the  city  if  it  was  really  more 
economical  than  coal,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  ad¬ 
vising  the  heads  of  departments  to  investigate  all 
sides  of  the  question  very  thoroughly  before  dis¬ 
continuing  the  use  of  coal. 


The  Situation  in  New  York. 

Oil  promises  to  become  a  keen  rival  of  coal  in 
New  York  city,  for  heating  as  well  as  industrial 
purposes,  providing  the  city  authorities  frame  a 
set  of  storage  rules  which  do  not  impose  too  much 
expense  on  building  owners.  The  leading  oil  in¬ 
terests  are  trying  to  make  converts  of  owners  of 
office  buildings,  stores,  hotels,  apartment  houses  and 
other  large  buildings  which  now  use  anthracite  steam 
sizes  for  the  most  part,  although  they  also  consume 
quite  a  tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  and  bituminous. 

It  is  reported  that  in  a  great  many  cases  they 
have  convinced  real  estate  owners  and  building 
superintendents  that  oil  is  superior  to  coal  on  the 
score  of  economy,  cleanliness  and  efficiency.  The  < 
real  estate  people  are  said  to  be  only  waiting  for 
the  Board  of  Standards  to  draw  up  storage  rules 
before  going  ahead  with  the  conversion  of  their 
boilers  from  coal  to  oil. 

While  there  may  be  some  exaggeration  to  these 
reports,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many  of  them  are 
authentic  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  oil 
people  have  hardly  got  well  started  on  their  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  coal  men 
are  worried  over  the  prospective  loss  of  business. 

One  case  in  point  is  the  Singer  Building,  which 
uses  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  barley  coal  annually 
for  heating  and  power  purposes.  It  has  recently  been 
experimenting  with  oil  under  one  boiler  and  the 
results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  management 
has  definitely  decided  to  use  oil  exclusively  as  soon 
as  it  gets  permission  from  the  city. 

J  his  was  confirmed  by  the  building  superintendent, 
who  seemed  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  oil  over  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Woolworth  Building  was  emphatic 
in  denying  a  report  that  his  building  was  going  to 
change  to  oil.  “There  is  absolutely  no  truth  to 
this  rumor,”  he  stated.  “We  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  coal  and  will  continue  to  use  it. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Singer  Building  said 
that  the  experiments  recently  made  had  demonstrated 
that  oil  is  cheaper  than  coal  on  its  present  cost 
basis,  and  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  ash  removal  would 
be  done  away  with  and  the  fire  room  force  reduced. 

But  the  fact  that  his  ideas  of  oil’s  advantages 
are  not  concurred  in  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Woolworth  Building  shows  that  there  is  a  division 
of  opinion  among  the  real  estate  people.  How  far 
the  coal  men  will  be  successful  in  retaining  their 
business  remains  to  be  seen,  but  some  of  them  are 
confident  that  the  worst  fears  will  never  be  realized 
and  that  the  tonnage  loss  will  be  relatively  small 
on  a  percentage  basis. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
coal  people  to  take  steps  to  counteract  the  oil  propa¬ 
ganda.  This  can  best  be  done  by  co-operation  along 
the  lines  on  which  the  committee  is  now  working. 
Financial  as  well  as  moral  support  is  essential,  for 
the  oil  people  are  spending  money  like  water  and 
their  success  is  largely  due  to  this  fact. 


Airplane  Causes  Runaway 

The  first  case  of  its  kind  known  in  Ohio,  a  runaway 
accident  caused  by  an  airplane,  took  place  October 
3rd  at  Oberlin. 

A  team  of  horses  belonging  to  Ockelson  &  Champ- 
ney,  the  leading  coal  dealers,  became  frightened  at 
the  “monstrous  bird,”  and  the  loud  noise  of  its 
whirring  engine,  and  ran  away.  One  horse  was 
killed,  the  other  injured,  while  the  wagon  and  har¬ 
ness  were  damaged. 

The  owners  of  the  team  have  filed  suit  for  $1,000 
damages,  but  will  try  to  arrange  for  a  settlement  out 
of  court.  , 
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Jersey  Central’s  New  Coal  Pier. 

Will  Replace  Port  Liberty  Facilities  and  Have  an  Annual  Capacity  of  6,000,000  Tons — 
Equipment  Includes  Two  Car  Dumpers,  One  of  Which  Is  Now  in  Use. 


The  most  important  addition  to  the  coal-handling 
facilities  of  New  York  harbor  since  the  Port  Reading 
piers  were  built  in  the  early  ’90s  is  the  new  pier  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  in  Communi- 
paw,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  down  the  shore  from 
Port  Liberty. 

When  completed,  says  a  recent  article  in  the 
Railu<ay  Age,  the  project  will  include  a  complete 
and  interesting  yard  layout  in  which  will  be  located 
a  duplicate  system  of  thawing  sheds  and  a  reinforced 
concrete  pier  on  which  two  McMyler  car  dumpers 
will  be  located  on  the  inshore  end  for  the  trans¬ 
shipment  of  coal  from  road  cars  to  barges  and 
schooners,  together  with  a  screenings  pocket  and 
conveyor  and,  on  the  offshore  end,  facilities  for 
coaling  tugs,  steam  lighters,  etc.,  consisting  of  42 
reinforced  concrete  silos  for  the  storage  of  tug 
coal  with  hoppers,  conveyors  and  other  apparatus 
incident  thereto. 

A  modern  power  house  on  the  shore  adjacent  to 
the  pier  furnishes  the  necessary  steam,  electric  power 
and  compressed  air  required  fo  the  operation  of  the 
pier  and  the  thawing  houses. 

The  terminal  yard  will  contain  about  23  miles  of 
track,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  terminal,  including 
•the  pier,  yard,  etc.,  will  be  in  excess  of  $3,000,000. 
The  new  facilities  are  to  replace  the  tw’o  old  gravity- 
type  coal  piers  at  Port  Liberty,  which  have  a  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  about  1,750,000  tons  of  tidewater 
shipments  and  tug  coal  per'  year. 

Large  Facilities  for  Coaling  Tugs. 

The  estimated  capacity  of  the  pier  under  construc¬ 
tion  is  6,000,000  tons  of  trans-shipment  coal  and 
1,000,000  tons  of  tug  coal  per  annum. 

The  pier,  when  completed,  will  be  1,584  ft.  long. 
The  inshore  section  is  970  ft.  in  length  with  a 
maximum  width  of  184  ft.  at  the  bulkhead  line,  nar¬ 
rowing  to  66  ft.  in  width  and  will  be  used  for  the 
coaling  of  tugs. 

At  the  present  time  the  inshore  section  is  prac¬ 
tically  completed  and  one  dumper  is  now  in  oper¬ 
ation.  It  is  not  expected  that  work  on  the  offshore 
or  tug-coaling  section  will  be  started  before  next- 

spring. 

The  completed  portion  of  the  pier  consists  of  a 
reinforced  concrete  deck  and  concrete  foundations 
for  the  car  dumpers,  the  supporting  structure  con¬ 
sisting  of  4,400  creosoted  pine  piles,  averaging  70  ft. 
in  length.  The  track  trestles  over  which  the  cars 
are  delivered  to  the  dumpers  and  returned  to  the 
empty  yard  are  of  reinforced  concrete. 


The  car  dumpers  aresimilar  in  every  respect 
except  that  the  north  dumper  is  equipped  with  facil¬ 
ities  for  screening  the  coal  and  with  a  screenings 
pocket  and  belt  conveyor  for  handling  the  screenings 
and  the  south  dumper  is  equipped  with  a  hopper  on 
the  side  of  the  pier  for  handling  the  coal  which 
will  be  stored  in  the  silos  on  the  tug  coaling  section. 
While  each  dumper  can  handle  up  to  45  cars  an 
hour,  in  view  of  other  governing  factors,  such  as 
the  delivery  of  cars  to  the  dumpers  and  the  handling 
of  the  boats,  it  is  estimated  that  each  dumper  will 
handle  25  cars  per  hour  over  a  period  of  hours. 

They  are  designed  to  handle  cars  of  100  tons 
capacity  with  a  10  per  cent  overload  and  of  a  length 
of  54  ft.  over  end  sills.  The  cradle  of  the  dumper, 
on  which  the  car  is  placed  by  means  of  the  barney, 
is  30  ft.  above  mean  tide  and  operates  through  a 
27-ft.  vertical  lift. 

Both  steam  and  electric  power  are  utilized  in  the 
operation  of  the  dumpers,  steam  being  used  for  the 
barney  and  the  cradle,  while  electricity  is  used  for 
the  pan,  chute,  screenings  conveyor  and  the  boat 
haulage.  The  coal  handled  on  the  north  dumper 
may  be  screened  if  desired,  as  it  is  dumped  from 
the  car.  By  means  of  a  belt  conveyor  and  a  bucket 
hoist,  the  screenings  are  returned  to  the  screenings 
pocket  for  storage  and  shipment  in  cars  to  any  point 
desired. 

At  the  south  dumper  a  hopper  has  been  provided 
in  the.  deck  of  the  pier  for  handling  coal  destined 
for  the  offshore  facilities.  By  this  arrangement  coal 
passing  over  this  dumper  may  be  loaded  into  vessels 
alongside  the  pier  or  discharged  into  the  hopper 
from  which  it  is  transported  by  means  of  a  series 
of  belt  feeders  to  the  main  belt  which  will  extend 
to  the  offshore  end  of  the  pier. 

For  emergency  use  a  track  hopper  in  the  south 
return  track,  discharging  only  the  cross  conveyor, 
has  been  provided.  By  this  means  continupus  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  offshore  facilities  is  insured  even  in  the 
event  'that  the  south  dumper  is  temporarily  out  of 
service. 

Each  car  dumper  is  fed  by  a  gravity  yard,  the 
two  being  separated  by  an  empty  yard  serving  the 
two  dumpers.  Including  the  tracks  passing  through 
the  thawing  houses,  the  north  gravity  yard  consists 
of  six  tracks  haivng  a  total  of  115-cars  capacity, 
while  the  south  gravity  yard  consists  of  eight  tracks 
with  total  capacity  for  130  cars.  The  empty  yard 
consists  of  five  tracks  with  a  total  capacity  for  96 
cars. 


LETTING  UNCLE  DO  IT. 


European  Countries  Expect  Us  to  Supply 
Vessels  as  Well  as  Coal. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  many  European  governments  and  vessel  own¬ 
ers  have  diverted  their  ships  to  more  profitable  lines 
of  trade  and  are  leaving  to  the  United  States  the 
less  profitable  business  of  carrying  American  coal  to 
their  respective  countries,  which  are  suffering 
severely  for  lack  of  fuel. 

“It  would  seem,”  continues  this  statement,  “that 
cognizance  must  be  taken  by  the  Shipping  Board  of 
this  situation  and  something  should  be  done  to  bring 
European  tonnage  into  this  work  of  distributing  coal 
to  European  ports. 

“The  statistics  compiled  by  this  department  show 
that  Italy  is  practically  the  only  European  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  extensively  using  its  own  vessels  in 
carrying  coal  from  the  United  States  for  Italian 
relief.  In  the  month  of  July,  twenty  Italian  vessels 
sailed  from  American  ports  with  coal. 

“You  will  notice  that  Norwegian,  British  and 
Greek  ships  were  plying  in  the  Italian  trade,  which 
today  is  considered  a  profitable  one.  At  the  same 
lime  the  Shipping  BoBard  was  having  demands  made 
upon  it  to  carry  coal  to  Greece,  Switzerland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  as  well  as  to  South  America. 

“Very  heavy  demands  are  being  made  upon  the 
Shipping  Board  to  carry  coal  to  Denmark.  Our 
tabulation  shows  that  no  Danish  vessels  are  carrying 
coal  to  Denmark,  but  a  number  of  Danish  ships  are 
carrying  coal  from  American  ports  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  which  is  a  profitable  trade  when  the  return  cargo 
situation  is  taken  into  account. 

Going  Wher  efhe  Profit  Is. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  Norwegian  and  Italian  ves¬ 
sels  are  under  charter  to  carry  coal  to  Gibraltar, 
when  the  needs  in  their  own  countries  are  great. 

“Large  demands  have  been  made  upon  American 
tonnage  to  carry  coal  to  the  Netherlands,  and  during 
July  seventeen  American  vessels  sailed  from  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  to  that  country.  During  the  same  period 
only  three  Dutch  ships  carried  coal  to  their  home 
ports,  while  two  Swedish  ships  and  one  Norwegian 
ship  were  in  the  Dutch  coal  trade. 

“Insistent  requests  have  been  made  on  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  to  carry  coal  to  Sweden,  and  as  many 
as  eleven  steamships  have  sailed  in  one  month  for 
that  country.  Yet  Swedish  steamships  in  that  trade 
have  not  exceeded  one  a  month. 

“With  the  increasing  demand  upon  America  to 
supply  coal  for  Europe  and  to  carry  it  in  American 
bottoms,  and  with  all  the  demands  predicated  upon 
the  increasing  distress  in  various  European  countries, 
it  would  seem  that  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to 
bring  about  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various 
countries  to  help  themselves  in  this  matter  of  coal 
distribution. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board  can¬ 
not  meet  the  demands  that  are  being  made  upon 
it,  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  our  vessels  are  now 
being  used  to  relieve  distress  in  Europe  where  the 
distress  is  greatest  and  relief  most  urgent,  it  seems 
imperative  that  the  European  nations  which  are  fac¬ 
ing  a  coal  famine  should  do  somethihg  to  relieve  the 
situation  by  placing  some  of  their  own  tonnage  in 
the  American  coal  trade,  even  though  that  trade  is 
less  profitable  than  the  ones  on  which  these  vessels 
have  been  placed  to  compete  with  the  new  fleet  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.” 


While  retaining  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Dickson  &  Eddy,  the  senior  members,  J.  B. 
Dickson  and  J.  L.  Eddy,  have  reduced  their  hold¬ 
ing  therein  and  turned  the  active  management 
of  affairs  on  the  merchandise  end  to  their  re¬ 
spective  sons,  Thomas  Dickson  and  Joseph  D. 
Eddy,  who  have  for  some  years  past  been  junior 
partners  in  the  firm.  The  senior  partners  will, 
for  the  most  part,  restrict  their  business  activities 
to  the  management  of  the  mining  properties  in 
which  they  arc  interested. 


Two  Big  Thawing  Houses. 

The  layout  for  handling  trans-shipment  coal  is  in 
duplicate,  each  dumper  being  served  by  a  separate 
thawing  house  located  in  a  separate  gravity  service 
yard.  The  thawing  houses  are  each  320  ft.  long  by 
51  ft.  wide  and  are  divided  into  three  bays  having 
a  capacity  of  eight  cars  per  bay,  making  a  total  of 
24  cars  per  house,  or  48  in  all. 

Th^se  houses,  which  are  now  under  construction, 
will  consist  of  precast  reinforced  concrete  units  with 
insulated  walls  supported  on  creosoted  piles  driven 
through  the  sand  fill  by  means  of  a  water  jet  and  air- 
operated  hammers,  the  air  being  supplied  from  the 
compressor  unit  in  the  power  house.  Thawing  of 
coal  will  be  accomplished  by  forcing  air  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  L80  deg.  into  contact  with  the  bottoms 
and  the  sides  of  the  cars. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  time  required  for 
the  thawing  of  a  car  will  be  2 54  to  3  hours.  The 
air  heating  apparatus  will  consist  of  steam  engines, 
blowers,  steam  coils,  recording  thermometers,  etc. 
Steam  will  be  supplied  from  the  power  house.  Re¬ 
circulation  of  the  air  in  the  thawing  houses  is  pro¬ 
vided  for. 


Italian  Coal  Imports. 

A  recent  Consular  report  from  Rome  shows  that 
Italy  imported  2,996,000  tons  of  coal  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1919.  Of  this  amount  2,662,000  tons 
came  from  Great  Britain,  197,000  tons  from  France, 
138,000  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  54,000  tons 
from  other  countries. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  imported  from 
this  country  is  still  relatively  small,  but  it  is  a  big 
increase  over  last  year.  Only  47,000  tons  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  was  imported  into  Italy  during  1918. 

Further  details  regarding  the  volume  and  origin 
of  Italian  coal  imports  in  recent  years  are  shown 


below : 

From 

United 

From 

States 

England 

1913  . 

.  92,000 

9,397,000 

1914  .'. . 

.  292.000 

8,485,000 

1915  . 

.  1,742,000 

6,090,000 

1916  . 

.  1,057,000 

6.997,000 

1917  . 

.  451,000 

4,563.000 

1918  . 

.  47,000 

4,322.000 

1919  (6  months)  . ;....  138,000  2,662,000 
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CHICAGO  NOTES 

Carl  Scholz,  prominently  identified  with  the  coal 
engineering  and  producing  interests  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  R.  R.,  has  extended  his  holdings  and  in¬ 
terests  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  into  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal 
Co.,  having  headquarters  at  Charleston,  and  which 
is  to  work  one  of  the  Beckley  seams  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Guyandot  river  and  the  Eagle  seam 
on  the  headwaters  of  Coal  River.  Mr.  Scholz 
will  retain  his  present  connections  and  positions. 

J.  C.  Snyder,  a  prominent  coal  dealer  at  Fulton, 
Ill.,  was  a  Chicago  trade  visitor  last  week  while 
en  route  home  from  the  State  of  Maine,  where  he 
put  in  two  months  resting  up. 

General  Manager  R.  A.  Groch,  of  the  Cleveland- 
Belmont  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  was  an  inter¬ 
ested  observer  of  the  Chicago  coal  market  last 
week. 

Forrest  Richardson,  of  the  Sheridan  Coal  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  calling 
on  the  large  coal  producing  trade.  He  reports 
trade  conditions  in  Omaha  as  good. 

The  Rialto  Coal  Co.  has  moved  from  their  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Old  Colony  Build¬ 
ing  to  larger  and  better  appointed  space  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  same  structure. 

The  Chicago  elite  are  all  fussed  up  over  the 
forthcoming  horse  show.  F.  S.  Peabody,  J.  K. 
Dering,  D.  R.  Hanna,  William  Howe,  and  other 
coal  men  will  have  entries  and  in  other  ways  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  event. 

The  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  membership  is  giving  Chicago  freight  rate 
matters  concentrated  and  intensive  attention. 
Commissioner  Kendall  and  the  rate  committee  are 
“loaded  for  bear”  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  bet  that 
the  C.  R.  C.  M.  A.  is  going  to  get  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  what  it  wants. 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  will  meet  with 
the  members  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Shippers’  Association  on  the  28th,  to  discuss  na¬ 
tional  coal  affairs  of  special  interest  to  the  Chica¬ 
go  wholesale  trade. 

The  Interstate  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  sent  their 
Columbus  manager,  Mr.  Adams,  into  the  Hocking 
coal  field  to  look  over  the  situation  there.  He 
reported  an  improved  outlook  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  production. 

Abe  Austin,  head  of  the  Austin  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  Kanawha  Fuel  Co.,  Milwaukee  Coal  Co.  and 
other  producing  and  distributing  coal  corpora¬ 
tions,  located  at  Milwaukee  and  other  Wisconsin 
points,  and  supplied  by  the  Austin  mines  at  Du 
Quoin,  Ill.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  last  week.  Mr. 
Austin  says  business  is  fine  but  that  one  of  the 
drawbacks  to  business  expansion  is  the  lack  of 
man  power  of  the  right  sort — dependable,  ener¬ 
getic,  efficient  managerial  talent.  With  plenty 
of  capital  and  opportunities  for  business  growth 
and  development  there  is  seemingly  a  scarcity  of 
that  character  of  men  necessary  to  extend  and 
stabilize  a  rapidly  growing  organization. 

Enoch  Carver  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  St.  Louis. 

W.  O.  and  F.  D.  Hawkins,  of  Richards  &  Sons, 
mourn  the  passing  away  of  their  venerable  father, 
C.  C.  Hawkins,  a  pioneer  retail  coal  man  of  this 
city. 

Mrs.  Bell  Dyer  Langtry,  mother  of  W.  D.  and 
A.  L.  Langtry,  president  and  secretary  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Commercial  Testing  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  passed  away  last  week,  Thursday,  aged 
58  years. 

J.  B.  Harrington  and  Francis  S.  Peabody,  Chi¬ 
cago  members  of  the  wage  conference,  returned 
home  for  a  day  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  to 
resume  their  duties.  The  outcome  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  still  remain  in  doubt. 

W.  H.  Harris,  Chicago  coal  jobber,  has  return¬ 
ed  from  a  trip  to  Welch,  W.  Va.,  where  he  has 
important  mine  conections. 


General  Manager  H.  E.  Barber  of  the  Marion  & 
Eastern  R.  R.,  came  in  from  Marion,  Ill.,  to  look 
over  the  coal  buying  situation  last  week. 

Frank  McCaffery,  of  McCaffery  Bros.,  Omaha, 
Neb,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  early  this  week.  He 
states  that  Omaha  is  not  getting  coal  as  fast  as 
it  wants  it. 

J.  G.  Gotch,  Omaha  manager  of  the  Harris- 
Dillavou-Dimond  Co,  was  a  Chicago  trade  visi¬ 
tor  this  week.  He  states  that  the  Omaha  race 
riot  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  coal  and  other 
trading  there  has  settled  back  into  their  normal 
channels. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  Walter  Rutledge,  D.  W. 
Buchanan  and  E.  C.  Searls,  are  among  the  Chi¬ 
cago  operators  in  attendance  at  the  Philadelphia 
wage  conference.  Dr.  Honnold,  as  an  operators’ 
association  secretary,  and  R.  W.  Couffer  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
went  to  Washington  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  board  of  directors  held  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week. 

Glenn  Kniffen,  Kansas  City  manager  of  the 
Sheridan  Coal  Co.  of  Omaha,  was  a  Chicago 
trade  visitor  last  week. 

The  Star  City  C.  M.  Co.  has  opened  offices 
in  the  Fisher  Building  in  space  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Franklin  Tandy  Coal  Co.  The  new 
company  has  purchased  two-well-equipped  mines 
and  a  large  acreage  in  Sullivan  County,  Ind. 
Prominent  coal  men  identified  with  the  Star  City 
company,  are  Charles  R.  Campbell,  Edward  T. 
Franklin  and  Martin  T.  Lowish. 

E.  G.  Scott,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Taylor  Coal  Co,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
visit  to  his  old  stamping  ground  at  Port  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Otto  H.  Hedrich,  of  the  Otto  H.  Hedrich 
Coal  Co,  is  back  from  a  trip  to  the  company’s 
mine  connections  at  Manchester,  Ky,  and  will 
go  there  again  in  a  few  days.  He  reports  pro¬ 
duction  in  that  scetion  hampered  considerably 
by  car  shortage. 

G.  R.  Wolf,  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Northwestern  C.  &  C.  Co,  was  called  to 
Oshkosh,  Wis,  Saturday,  by  the  death  of  his 
mother-in-law,  returning  Wednesday,  affer  the 
funeral. 


Plenty  of  Work  for  Miners 

In  response  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Globe,  in  which  it  was  intimated  that  it 
was  probably  right  for  the  bituminous  miners  to 
demand  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week,  in 
furtherance  of  an  effort  to  distribute  limited  work 
among  as  many  men  as  possible,  we  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  that  important  publication  as  follows: 

“Noting  your  editorial  relative  to  ‘Trouble  in 
the  Coal  Mine,’  I  would  say  that  there  is  not  the 
least  justification  for  the  miners’  demanding  a 
six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  in  furtherance  of 
an  effert  to  distribute  limited  work  among  as 
many  men  as  possible. 

There  is  work  for  all  on  the  present  basis  of 
forty-four  hours  a  week,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
production  is  not  only  100  per  cent  of  normal,  in¬ 
stead  of  60  per  cent,  but  is  considerably  above 
what  might  be  considered  normal  activity,  which 
I  suppose  may  be  interpreted  as  the  average  of 
production  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  The 
proposal  to  work  only  thirty  hours  a  week  means 
inevitably  higher  priced  coal,  quite  aside  from  the 
increase  in  wages  demanded,  and  manufacturers 
and  other  large  users  of  soft  coal  will  be  under 
much  enhanced  expenses  because  of  this  fact”. 


The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  opened  on  Tuesday  a  department  of  mining 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  particular 
kind  in  the  country.  It  is  known  as  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  department  of  mining  engineering,  and  is 
being  conducted  jointly  by  the  school,  the  Coal 
Producers’  Association  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines. 


Heavy  Travel  Eastward 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  more  overnight 
travel  between  New  York  and  Boston  and  vice 
versa  than  between  any  other  two  cities.  The 
distance  to  Philadelphiha  is  so  short  that  it  does 
not  make  a  very  comfortable  sort  of  sleeper  trip, 
while  in  the  case-  of  Chicago  the  distance  is  so 
great  that  the  amount  of  travel  is  naturally 
trimmed  down  somewhat;  consequently,  though 
Washington  on  occasion  of  special  interest  af¬ 
fords  very  heavy  traffic  to  the  railroad,  taking  it 
altogether,  the  year  ’round,  Boston  is  easily 
in  the  lead. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  we  are  informed,  for 
50  or  more  well-filled  sleepers  to  be  sent  from  New 
York  to  Boston  on  a  Sunday  night,  and  it  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  with  all  the  increase  in  travel  in 
recent  years  the  boat  lines  do  scarcely  as  much 
as  they  did  a  generation  ago,  and  they  have  lost 
a  large  part  of  the  high-class  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  that  they  then  had. 

While  it  is  said  in  explanation  that  fog  and 
other  adverse  weather  conditions  operate  against 
business  men  relying  on  the  boat  service,  it  is 
of  course  true  that  the  same  general  run  of  weath¬ 
er  conditions  prevailed  25  years  ago,  or  even  fur¬ 
ther  back,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  business 
community  in  general  is  in  more  of  a  hurry  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  it  does  not  wish  to  take  any 
chances  with  reference  to  postponed  appointments 
because  of  steamboat  delays. 

Possibly,  too,  more  luxurious  ideas  prevail 
now  than  prevailed  25  years  ago  and  the  boats 
do  not  meet  requirements  in  this  line.  Owing 
to  conditions  encountered  on  a  short  stretch  of 
open  water  they  cannot  be  built  in  the  same  style 
as  river  steamers  and  there  are  other  reasons 
that  prevent  them  being  built  in  such  fine  style 
as  some  ocean  steamers;  consequently,  through 
one  cause  and  another,  water  travel  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  business  community  as  a  whole  and 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  in  all-rail 
passenger  service  in  the  course  of  recent  years. 


BALTIMORE  NEWS  NOTES 

The  retail  schedule  established  for  Baltimore 
the  month  of  October,  with  25  cents  a  ton  off  for 
cash  within  ten  days  of  delivery,  is  as  follows: 

Hard  White  Ash— No.  1  (broken),  $12.00;  No. 
2  (egg),  $12.50;  No.  3  (stove),  $12.75;  No.  4 
(chestnut),  $12.85;  pea  coal,  $10.25;  buckwheat, 
$8.20. 

Sunbury — No.  2  (egg),  $12.50;  No.  3  (stove), 
$12.75,  and  No.  4  (chestnut),  $12.85. 

Lykens  Valley— No.  2  (egg),  $13.20;  No.  3 
(stove),  $13.60,  and  No.  4  (chestnut),  $13.60. 

The  month  of  September  will  about  equal,  and 
may  break,  the  record  for  exports  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore,  as  set  by  the  month  of  June,  1915, 
when  nearly  306,000  tons  of  cargo  coal  was  loaded 
here.  With  three  days  at  the  close  of  September 
still  unofficially  tabulated,  the  record  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  September  27  shows  a  total  loading  here 
of  285,660  tons  of  cargo  coal  on  foreign  account. 
The  coal  carriers  also  took  more  than  50,000  tons 
of  bunker  coal  during  the  month,  but  this  is  out¬ 
side  the  figures  given  above  and  does  not  count  in 
the  port  record. 

Many  in  the  coal  trade  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  the  82-year-old  veteran 
of  the  business  here,  has  suffered  a  relapse  after 
apparently  recovering  from  an  attack  of  bronchial 
pneumonia,  and  now  has  double  pneumonia. 

Plans  are  being  pushed  for  a  new'  steel  coal 
pier  for  the  Western  Maryland  Railway.  Formal 
application  has  been  filed  by  officials  of  the  road 
with  the  regional  director’s  office.  The  pier  would 
be  a  big  aid  in  ending  such  congestions  as  now 
figure  here  because  the  piers  in  operation  can¬ 
not  promptly  handle  all  the  business  offering. 

C.  J.  Rowe  &  Bros.,  of  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  have 
purchased  some  2,000  acres  of  coal  bearing  lands 
near  Mt.  Savage,  Md.  It  is  understood  that  they 
plan  extensive  developments. 
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BALTIMORE’S  GREAT  BOOM 


All  Records  for  Export  Coal  Shipments 
Were  Smashed  in  September 

Baltimore,  Oct.  13. — This  port  is  handling  the 
greatest  export  coal  business  in  its  history.  The 
piers  are  working  day  and  night  at  capacity,  and 
the  recently  burned  Port  Covington  structure  is 
now  sadly  missed.  The  highest  record  ever  made 
for  a  month  at  this  port  on  export  cargo  coal, 
that  of  June,  1915,  was  smashed  by  more  than 
20,000  tons  in  September,  1919,  when  a  total  of 
375,835  tons  was  dumped  here  into  foreign  coal 
carriers  and  American  ships  foreign  destined,  and 
of  which  326,861  tons  was  cargo  coal,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  for  bunker  use. 

Local  demand  has  also  increased  for  steam 
coals,  and  the  entire  list  is  active.  Eighty-three 
ships  were  loaded  here  last  month  on  the  for¬ 
eign  account. 

More  business  is  offering  here  than  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  port  can  stand  at  the  moment,  and 
an  extended  conference  was  held  a  few  days  ago 
between  shippers,  representatives  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  suggestions  were  offered,  in¬ 
cluding  a  change  in  classications  in  order  to 
lessen  the  number  of  pools,  and  also  in  regard 
to  better  switching  movement.  A  committee  was 
named  to  fix  up  a  plan  and  report  back  to  the 
general  conference  later.  Meanwhile  the  busi¬ 
ness  over  the  piers  is  being  done  strictly  on  per¬ 
mits. 

Prices  remain  firm  for  steam  coals  and  also  on 
the  gas  coal  list.  Best  low  volatile  fuels  are 
held  around  $3.25  to  $3.50;  excellent  grades  are 
around  $3.00  to  $3.15,  mine  basis,  to  the  trade; 
while  intermediate  fuels  are  ranging  all  the  way 
from  $2.60  to  $2.90.  Low  sulphur  gas  three- 
quarter  is  ranging  all  the  way  from  $2.75  to  $3.25, 
medium  sulphur  around  $2.50,  and  run-of-mine 
$2.30. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  quiet  in  the  face  of 
a  very  warm  period  for  early  October. 


Merryweather  and  Cushing  Royally 
Received  in  the  Southland 

George  H.  Merryweather,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  from  a  trip  through  the  South 
in  the  interest  of  the  association.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director 
of  the  association.  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and 
Memphis  were  the  principal  cities  in  the  itiner¬ 
ary.  The  coal  trade  turned  out  to  greet  them  in 
large  numbers  and  many  new  members  for  the 
association  were  secured. 

Mr.  Merryweather  stated  to  a  “Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal”  representative  that  this  was  the  first  extended 
trip  made  by  N.  W.  C.  A.  officers  to  the  South  in 
the  interest  of  the  association,  and  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  that  greeted  them  at  meetings,  luncheons 
and  banquets  and  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
operating,  wholesale  and  dealer  trade  towards 
them  and  their  mission  was  inspiring  and  consti¬ 
tuted  a  good  omen  for  association  work  in  the 
South  for  the  future.  Even  the  public  showed  its 
appreciation  and  the  national  association  leaders 
were  called  before  the  Civilian  and  Southern 
clubs  of  Birmingham  and  induced  to  talk  of  coal. 
The  affair  at  the  Gayoso  Hotel  in  Memphis  was  a 
particularly  brilliant  and  successful  event. 

Next  month  Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Cushing 
will  be  entertained  and  the  trade  will  be  in¬ 
structed  and  inspired  at  Detroit,  where  the  or¬ 
ganized  coal  trade  will  be  joined  by  thc^coal  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo  and  To¬ 
ledo  in  a  grand  rally  where  the  get-together-and- 
do-something-constructive  gospel  will  be  preached 
with  a  fervor  and  strength  such  as  is  possessed 
by  few  others  than  Messrs.  Merryweather  and 
Cushing. 


SUPERIOR-DULUTH  NOTES 

Receipts  of  soft  coal  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
are  more  generous  than  for  some  time  after  the 
strike.  While  shipments  from  the  lower  lake  ports 
have  been  rather  good,  it  is  only  the  last  week  that 
the  local  docks  have  begun  receiving  supplies  that 
they  call  satisfactory.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  a  steady  improvement  in  order  to  offset  the  loss 
in  stocks  caused  by  the  month-long  labor  trouble. 

Docks  handling  hard  coal  are  complaining  over 
insufficient  shipments,  which  they  attribute  to  a 
great  demand  at  eastern  points.  Stocks  of  hard 
coal  are  away  below  normal  and  dock  operators 
generally  predict  an .  anthracite  shortage  in  the 
Northwest,  the  coming  season. 

More  than  1,000  cars  of  coal  arc  now  being  shipped 
daily  from  Superior  to  inland  points.  Shipments 
are  heavy,  both  of  hard  and  soft  coal,  and  the 
only  reason  the  local  men  do  not  increase  their 
shipments  to  various  points  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  is  the  prevailing  car 
shortage.  Operators  implore  the  railroad  manage¬ 
ment  to  furnish  more  cars,  but  are  put  off  with 
the  information  that  there  are  no  more  cars  to 
be  had. 

Briquette  plants  are  working  overtime.  The  great 
quantities  of  coal  handled  on  the  local  docks  produce 
tremendous  quantities  of  dust,  which  are  being 
pressed  into  briquettes  as  fast  as  the  plants  can 
convert  the  dust  into  merchantable  coal  products. 

The  threatened  seamen’s  strike  has  not  material¬ 
ized  and  the  operators  feel  a  great  burden  lifted 
from  their  shoulders  The  steel  strike  has  not 
affected  this  section  and  consequently  the  freighters 
coming  here  for  ore  can  bring  their  cargoes  of 
coal.  The  hope  that  in  case  the  steel  strike  deprived 
the  steamers  of  their  ore  cargoes  they  could  be 
loaded  with  grain  has  proved  fallacious,  as  the 
grain  receipts  are  far  below  normal,  due  to  late 
shipments  from  inland  points.  However,  the  coal 
men  are  satisfied  with  conditions  at  present,  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  steamers. 

Labor  conditions  on  the  docks  are  now  fully  stabil¬ 
ized.  The  men  are  back  on  the  jobs,  wage  scale 
and  working  conditions  have  been  settled  for  a  whole 
year,  and  everybody  is  happy. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

The  steamer  Frank  O'Connor  was  burned  on  Lake 
Michigan,  recently.  She  was  loaded  with  3,000  tons 
of  pea  coal  in  Buffalo  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co. 

And  now  Buffalo  is  going  to  see  if  some  of  the 
smoke  cannot  be  cut  out  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
plan  is  to  increase  the  number  of  inspectors  and 
set  them  to  teaching  the  city  stokers  how  to  fire 
their  furnaces  without  releasing  so  much  smoke. 
One  authority  says  that  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty 
is  that  the  coal  differs  widely  4n  composition  and 
that  when  a  fireman  learns  to  handle  one  sort  he 
gets  a  different  sort  to  use. 

A  coal  dealer  from  New  England,  who  visited 
Buffalo  the  other  day,  agrees  that  Mexican  oil 
is  getting  into  that  territory  in  very  noticeable  quan¬ 
tity.  Some  districts  are  making  a  steady  drive  with 
it  and  it  looks  as  if  the  coal  trade  would  soon  have 
to  compete  with  it  directly. 

A  Buffalo  coal  dealer,  looking  over  a  circular  he 
lately  received,  offering  all  sizes  of  anthracite  to 
the  trade  at  $9.  at  the  mines,  recalls  the  day  when 
he  offered  that  sort  of  coal  in  Philadelphia  for 
$1.25  a  ton.  As  a  rule  the  coal  shippers  do  not 
advocate  asking  big  prices  for  any  sort  of  coal. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  bituminous  trade,  lately, 
were  J.  L.  Good  of  the  National  Coal  Co.,  and  Roy 
S.  Bain  of  the  Central  Coal  Mining  Co.,  both  from 
Cleveland. 

The  Yates-Lehigh  Coal  Co.  has  filed  plans  for  a 
$15,000  coal-bin  plant  at  Grote  street  and  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  near  the  old  Pan-American  fair 
grounds. 

Anthracite  lake  shipments  for  September,  were 
502,567  tons,  as  against  481,394  tons  for  September 
last  year,  and  for  the  season  2,841,418  tons,  as 
against  2,258,870  for  last  season  to  October. 


Coal  Men  Serving  Their  Country 


Prominent  Bostonians  Quick  to  Help  in  Main¬ 

taining  Law  and  Order. 

In  addition  to  H.  H.  Gardiner,  eastern  sales 
agent  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  mentioned  in  our  columns  as  in  service, 
two  other  well  known  Boston  coal  men  have 
been  doing  military  duty  in  that  city  since  the 
police  force  went  on  strike  about  a  month  ago, — 
Borden  Covel,  president  of  the  Northern  Coal 
Co.,  and  George  Hamlin,  treasurer  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Coal  Co.  Both  are  members  of  the  First 
Motor  Corps  and  both  are  assigned  to  traffic 
and  squad  duty.  Mr.  Covel  has  his  post  at  one 
of  the  busiest  crossings  on  State  street. 

The  Boston  police  situation  is  apt  to  impress 
the  direct  observer  more  seriously  than  it  does 
those  who  obtain  their  information  only  from 
the  press.  While  dispatches  and  pictures  have 
told  of  rounding  up  crap-shooters  and  other  trivi¬ 
alities,  there  has  been  a  very  serious  side  to  the 
situation.  There  are  no  less  than  8,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Guard  now  doing  police  duty 
in  and  about  Boston,  to  replace  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  force  that  went  on  strike  early  in 
September.  This  number  is  of  course  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  men  originally  in 
the  police  department  for  by  reason  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  conditions  that  ensued  at  the  outset  of 
the  strike  a  much  heavier  patrol  force  is  neces¬ 
sary  than  would  be  the  case  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  It  looks  strange  indeed  to  see  so  many 
fully  armed  soldiers  controlling  the  usually  peace¬ 
ful  streets  of  Boston. 

On  rainy  days  they  are  especially  formidable 
looking  in  their  water-proof  garments,  thoroughly 
businesslike  in  every  respect. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  situation  will 
continue  well  on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  for  by 
reason  of  civil  service  regulations  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  recruit  a  new  police  force  so  promptly 
as  might  be  done  were  a  free  hand  permitted  the 
authorities.  Meanwhile  generous  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  afford  extra  compensation  in 
case  of  necessity  to  members  of  the  State  Guard, 
who  receive  as  regular  pay  only  $1.55  per  day, 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  usual  army  lodgings 
and  rations. 

The  armories  are  utilized  as  barracks  and  the 
force  is  practicaly  on  the  basis  of  active  field 
service,  only  those  residing  within  easy  access 
being  able  to  visit  their  homes. 

It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  business  community 
that  in  undertaking  this  important  work  the  vol¬ 
unteers  of  the  State  Guard  are  making  a  great 
and  very  worthy  effort  on  behalf  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  law  and  order  under  constitutional  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


OHIO  NOTES 

The  Robb-Hixson  Lumber  Co.,  of  Toledo,  which 
conducts  a  chain  of  18  lumber  and  coal  yards,  has 
purchased  the  business  of  the  S.  M.  Cole  Lumber 
&  Coal  Co.,  at  Oberlin. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  awarded  the  contract 
for  furnishing  90,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  Municipal 
Light  Plant.  The  contract  goes  to  the  George 
A.  Enos  Coal  Co. 

The  Firelands  Elevator  Co.,  is  a  new  corporation 
formed  at  Norwalk,  to  handle  farm  products,  farm 
supplies,  and  coal.  C.  L.  Ford  is  General  Manager. 

H.  Bremser,  of  Norwalk,  reports  that  the  coal 
business  is  exceptionally  good  now  on  account  of 
the  natural  gas  shortage. 

Joseph  Frey  Coal  &  Ice.,  Norwalk,  report  doing 
a  big  business.  Trade  is  especially  brisk  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  grades.  Steam  coal 
conditions  are  normal. 


Clark  T.  Robertsof  the  coal  corporation  of  Hed- 
strom  &  Co.,  Chicago,  stopped  a  few  days  in  Buffalo 
last  week,  on  his  way  to  his  vacation  home  in  Angola, 
where  he  usually  spends  October. 
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General  Notes 

Hermann  A.  Meyer,  treasurer  of  the  Deep  Run 
Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  died  recently  at  his  home  at 
Davis,  W.  Va.,  aged  63. 

A  cable  from  London  says  it  is  understood 
that,  owing  to  the  increasing  seriousness  of  the 
bunker  problem,  the  British  government  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  100,000  tons  of  American  coal  a  month 
with  which  to  supply  coaling  stations  and  ports 
of  call  and  for  which  tonnage  will  be  provided. 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  is  doing  an  in¬ 
creased  export  business  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
stricted  shipments  from  Great  Britain.  A  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  shipped  to  Holland  by  the  Dominion 
Coal  Co.,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  foreign 
markets  to  which  Canadian  coal  is  now  being 
sent. 

W.  Donald  Jepson,  son  of  Wl  A.  Jcpson,  well- 
known  Boston  wholesaler,  is  now  calling  on  con¬ 
sumers  and  retailers  as  a  salesman  for  his  father’s 
corporation,  thus  bringing  the  second  generation 
into  the  trade,  as  in  so  many  other  instances. 

The  Leggitts  Creek  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  is  now  completing  work  upon  its 
breaker,  which  is  expected  to  have  a  capacity  of 
2,500  tons  per  day.  Re-development  of  the  mine 
is  going  on  and  inside  of  a  year  an  actual  ship¬ 
ping  capacity  of  30,000  tons  per  month  is  ex¬ 
pected.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  property 
in  which  Swan  Hartwell  of  Boston  recently  be¬ 
came  largely  interested. 

There  is  now  an  influx  of  foreigners  to  our 
shores  and  there  is  indication  that  the  tide  of 
emigration,  so  threatening  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  has  been  curbed,  for  those  workers 
who  are  now  returning  are  men  who  left  us  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  not  finding  con¬ 
ditions  any  too  inviting  on  the  other  side  have 
retraced  their  steps  to  this  country.  Their  tales 
to  the  fellow  countrymen  will  no  doubt  satisfy 
any  desire  the  latter  may  have  had  to  cross  the 
sea,  and  the  emigration  movement  may  after  all 
not  be  as  great  a  factor  as  was  expected. 

With  the  foreign  demand  as  a  balancing  feat¬ 
ure,  the  coal  business  continues  active  in  all  sec¬ 
tions,  positive  indication  that  our  industrial  po¬ 
sition  is  strong.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  not  “gradually  returning  to  a  pre-war 
basis,”  as  some  have  deftly  put  it.  We  are  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  new  era,  an  economic  basis  which 
has  never  before  prevailed.  The  possession  of 
purchasing  power  by  the  laboring  classes  has 
given  them  a  new  view  of  life’s  requirements, 
and  they  are  bigger  buyers  and  spenders.  The 
country  is  more  self-contained  and  self-support¬ 
ing  than  it  ever  was  before.  There  are  many 
important  lines  of  industry  started  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  which  we  will  continue 
to  operate. 

The  Steuben  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  is  a  new  retail 
concern  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  having  been  incor¬ 
porated  for  $25,000  by  F.  P.  McLaughlin,  J.  V. 
Purcell  and  E.  Waterbury. 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  appropriate  $40,000 
for  the  use  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  gathering 
data  on  coal  production,  including  a  special  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  stocks  now  on  hand  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  coming  winter. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Norwegian  govern- 
decided  to  change  the  Leviathan  from  a  coal 
burner  to  an  oil  burner. 

During  the  week  ending  September  27  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  its  lines  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  loaded  more  cars  of  bituminous  coal  than 
ever  before  in  the  entire  history  of  the  road.  The 
number  was  24,158  cars,  or  1,022  more  than  the 
best  previous  week,  which  was  the  one  ending 
August  23  last. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Norwegian  govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  placed  contracts  for  425,000 
tons  of  American  coal,  for  the  transportation  of 
which  it  will  supply  tonnage  at  the  rate  of  about 
35,000  tons  a  month,  beginning  at  once.  It  is 
principally  for  railroad  vise, 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  operating 
statistics  section  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  the  Lehigh  Valley  leads  all  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  central  district  of  the  Eastern  region 
in  the  percentage  of  trains  arriving  at  final 
terminals  on  time  during  the  month  of  August. 

A  report  from  Vienna  says  that  the  city  au¬ 
thorities  have  decided  to  purchase  80,000  tons  of 
American  coal  for  use  in  the  municipal  electric 
lighting  works. 

The  D.  K.  Hawkins  Coal  Co.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  the  incorporators 
being  W.  A.  Fair,  J.  H.  Lingo  and  W.  J.  Mac¬ 
Donald. 

The  Leckie  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  has  been  char¬ 
tered  with  headquarters  at  Welch,  W.  Va.,  to 
develop  property  in  Greenbrier  County.  Author¬ 
ized  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  and  among  those 
interested  are  A.  F.  Leckie,  of  Welch;  Harper 
Sibley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  M.  Meador,  of 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Railroad  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  permission  to  establish  joint  through 
rates  of  $1.50  per  ton  on  coal  from  the  Hocking 
district  to  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  in  Ohio.  No  joint  through  rates  covering 
such  shipments  are  in  effect  at  present. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  announces  that  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  cablegram  from  an  importer  in  Sweden 
requesting  quotations  on  500,000  tons  of  coal. 

Figures  transmitted  to  Washington  by  Trade 
Commissioner  MacLean  at  Rome  show  that  in 
the  week  of  August  17  to  23,  vessels  carrying 
51,228  tons  of  American  coal  arrived  at  Genoa, 
as  compared  with  10,835  tons  received  from  Car¬ 
diff  in  the  same  period. 

An  accident  occurred  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  a  few 
days  ago  that  will  interest  many  retail  coal  men. 
A  chauffeur  employed  by  J.  B.  &  W.  A.  Lamper 
backed  his  truck  against  one  of  the  wires  of  an 
electric  loading  machine  on  the  firm’s  pier.  Fric¬ 
tion  removed  the  insulation  on  the  wire  and  the 
metal  body  of  the  truck  became  charged.  When 
the  chauffeur  climbed  on  the  truck  he  was  killed 
by  the  current. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway  will  begin  converting  250  of  its 
locomotives  to  burn  oil  about  the  first  of  next 
February.  Officials  of  the  company  have  figured 
out  that  the  saving  in  the  fuel  bill  will  amount  to 
about  $1,000,000  annually. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES 

The  city  of  Johnstown  is  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  being  without  light,  heat  and  powe' 
in  the  near  ,  future  on  account  of  the  strike  of 
miners  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Cambria 
county  district.  The  miners  of  the  Penclec  Coal 
Co.,  supplying  the  Penn  Electric  Co.  with  fuel, 
are  among  those  who  went  out  on  strike.  The 
power  company  has  a  limited  supply  of  coal  on 
hand,  and  unless  the  strike  is  settled  before  the 
supply  of  the  company  is  exhausted  the  city  will 
be  without  light.  The  Penn  Co.  also  supplies  a 
large  number  of  mining  operations  with  power. 

The  situation  as  to  the  miners’  strike  has  not 
changed  during  the  past  week.  A  few  of  the 
independent  operators  signed  the  union  agree¬ 
ment  but  the  big  majority  of  operators  attended 
a  meeting  held  here  a  few  days  ago  and  decided 
not  to  deal  with  the  union  organizer. 

At  a  meeting  of  Johnstown  citizens  a  resolution 
requesting  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  to  take  action  to  end  the  strike 
was  adopted.  Johnstown  citizens  as  well  as  min¬ 
ing  operators  are  antagonized  by  the  fact  that  out 
of  town  individuals  have  attempted  to  close  up 
the  mines  yielding  the  domestic  supply  of  the 
city. 

J.  C.  Cosgrove  and  A.  K.  Cosgrove,  of  J.  C. 
Cosgrove  &  Co.,  are  in  New  York  this  week  on 
business.  They  will  return  to  this  city  Saturday. 


Illinois,  Indiana  &  Western  Kentucky  Prices 

Illinois 

Franklin  and  Saline  Counties:  Prepared  sizes, 
$2.40  (jobber)  to  $3.35  (jobber),  mine  run  $2.07)4 
to  $2.85,  and  screenings  $1.70  to  $2.50,  low  price 
for  carbon. 

Williams,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  Coun¬ 
ties:  Prepared  sizes  $2.55  to  $3.40,  mine  run 
$2.35  to  $2.75,  and  screenings  $1.75  (jobber)  to 
$2.20,  low  price  for  carbon. 

Northern  District:  Prepared  sizes  $3.35  to  $3.75, 
mine  run  $3.20  and  screenings  $1.50  (jobber)  to 
$3.25,  for  low  prices,  representing  unmarked  and 
top  prices  washed  coal. 

Springfield  District:  Prepared  sizes  $2.20  to 
$3.50,  mine  run  $2.15  to  $2.85  (jobber),  and  screen¬ 
ings  $1.55  (jobber)  to  $2.20. 

Fulton-Feoria  District:  Prepared  sizes  $2.45 
(jobber)  to  $3.25,  mine  run  $2.35  to  $2.75,  and 
screenings  $1.65  (jobber)  to  $2.65. 

Mercer  County:  Prepared  sizes  $3.00  to  $3.50, 
mine  run  $2.60  and  screenings  $2.75. 

Fifth  and  Ninth  District  Nos.  1  and  2:  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes  $1.90  to  $3.25,  mine  run  $1.95  to  $2.50, 
and  screenings  $1.30  to  $2.15. 

Indiana. 

Fourth  Vein  North:  Prepared  sizes  $2.40  to 
$3.50,  mine  run  $2.20  to  $2.60,  and  screenings  $1.85 
to  $2.15. 

Third  and  Fourth  Vein  North:  Prepared  $2.20 
(jobber)  to  $3.00,  mine  run  $2.00  (jobber)  to  $3.00, 
and  screenings  $1.70  (jobber)  to  $2.00. 

Fourth  Vein  South:  Prepared  sizes  $2.30  (job¬ 
ber)  to  $3.25,  mine  run  $2.05  (jobber)  to  $2.60  and 
screening  $1.70  to  $2.20  (jobber). 

Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins  South: 
Prepared  sizes  $2.20  (jobber)  to  $3.50,  mine  run 
$2.00  (jobber)  to  $2.50,  and  screenings  $1.75  (job¬ 
ber)  to  $2.05. 

Knox  County:  Prepared  sizes  $2.30  to  $3.50, 
mine  run  $2.40  to  $2.50,  and  screenings  $1.80  to 
$1.95. 

Southern  Field:  Prepared  sizes  $2.13  to  $3.00, 
mine  run  $2.00  to  $2.45,  and  screenings  $1.30  to 
$2.17. 

Western  Kentucky. 

Prepared  sizes  $2.00  to  $3.60,  mine  run  $1.90  to 
$2.75,  and  screenings  $1.00  to  $2.05. 


Anti-Trust  Cases  on  Trial 

In  accordance  with  the  Government’s  announced 
intention  of  resuming  the  prosecution  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  arguments  were  heard  on  October 
7,  in  the  so-called  anthracite  trust  case,  involving 
the  relationship  between  the  Reading  coal  and  rail¬ 
road  interests,  and  between  the  ■  Reading  and  the 
Jersey  Central  railroads.  The  Lehigh  Valley  case 
was  also  submitted  to  the  court  on  the  printed 
briefs  previously  filed  by  both  sides. 

In  asking  the  dissolution  of  the  Reading  Company, 
Solicitor  General  King  argued  that  the  organization, 
with  its  subsidiaries,  was  controlled  by  interlocking 
directorates  and  had  a  monopoly  in  anthracite  coal. 
These  contentions  were  denied  by  Jackson  S.  Ray- 
nolds  and  Robert  D.  De  Forest,  representing  the 
Reading  Company. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  Reading  could  not  compete 
with  coal  companies  operating  in  the  Wyoming  Val¬ 
ley  because  it  costs  less  to  operate  there  and  that 
as  a  result  the  Reading’s  business  had  been  reduced — 
a  clear  indication  of  absence  of  a  monopoly.  He  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  Government  had  not  proved  all  its 
allegations. 


The  mining  operations  of  the  Stiegelman-Ken- 
nedy  Co.,  located  in  Johnstown  along  the  P.  RR., 
have  been  sold  to  E.  C.  Armstrong,  George  Pana- 
gotacos  and  William  Rhode,  three  Johnstown 
business  men.  The  property  includes  several 
hundred  acres  of  coal  and  three  openings.  The 
new  owners  propose  to  install  electric  equipment 
and  increase  the  output  to  about  250  tons  daily. 
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U.  S.  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 


Directors  of  New  $25,000,000  Company  In¬ 
clude  Coal  Men  and  Bankers 

Further  details  regarding  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
tributing  Corporation,  which  recently  established 
its  headquarters  at  Broadway  and  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  have  been  made  public.  As 
previously  announced,  the  head  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  is  George  F.  Getz,  president  of  the  Globe 
Coal  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Consumers’  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the 
largest  retail  coal  company  of  that  city. 

The  United  States  Distributing  Corporation  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $25,000,000,  to  pur¬ 
chase  securities  and  properties  of  companies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal, 
ice,  lumber,  building  materials  and  possibly  some 
other  commodities.  The  board  of  directors  con¬ 
sists  of  Mr.  Getz  and  the  following  well-known 
coal  men  and  financiers: 

M.  F.  Burns,  president  Burns  Bros.,  New  York; 
Henry  J.  Fuller,  vice-president  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  New  York;  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  president 
Liberty  National  Bank,  New  York;  G.  M.-P.  Mur¬ 
phy,  vice-president  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New 
York;  F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  board,  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.,  Chicago;  Harry  T.  Peters,  Will¬ 
iams  &  Peters,  New  York;  J.  Ernest  Richards, 
president  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  S.  M.  Schatzkin,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  New 
York;  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  president  Chase  National 
Bank,  New  York;  H.  E.  Ward,  prsident  Irving 
National  Bank,  New  York,  and  William  C.  Watt, 
vice-president  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.,  New  York. 

Its  Plans 

The  following  summary  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Getz  tells  what  the  company  is  planning  to  do: 

“The  main  interest  of  the  corporation  involves 
the  distribution  of  coal,  ice  and  building  materials 
from  centralized  storage  houses,  the  ample  supply 
for  which  will  be  assured  by  the  acquisition  of 
sources  of  supply,  mines,  ice  plants,  etc. 

“This  storage  space  will  be  filled  out  of  season 
when  the  demand  is  light  as  well  as  during  the 
months  when  the  demand  is  heavy,  thus  enabling 
plants  to  work  to  their  full  capacity  the  year 
around,  resulting  in  a  benefit  to  both  the  public 
and  the  producers. 

“As  mines,  coal  yards,  ice  plants,  etc.,  are 
secured  radical  steps  to  improve  their  loca¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  shortening  hauls  and 
avoiding  duplication  of  yards  and  plants  will  be 
taken,  which  with  the  centralization  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  that  will  be  thus  created  will  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  costs.  The  common  manage¬ 
ment  and  advice,  more  expert  than  the  individual 
companies  could  afford,  and  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  pertinent  to  a  holding  company  will  be 
extended  to  all. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  these  measures  will 
develop  a  group  of  companies  giving  better  ser¬ 
vice  than  the  public  has  ever  received  before  and 
will  result  in  lower  costs  and  decreased  prices  to 
the  consumer  and  large  returns  on  the  invested 
capital.”  • 

Below  are  some  further  extracts  from  a  pros¬ 
pectus  regarding  the  company,  that  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Finance  &  Trading  Corporation,  of 

New  York: 

“The  corporation  has  an  authorized  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  500,000  shares  of  common  stock,  par 
value  $50.00,  of  which  100,000  shares  will  presently 
be  issued.  There  arc  also  authorized  10,000  shares 
of  managers’  stock,  par  value  $a.OO  which  are 
being  sold  at  par  to  the  men  who  will  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  managerial  control  and  consequently 
the  success  of  the  corporation. 

“The  present  issue  of  $5,000,000  of  common 
stock  and  $50,000  of  managers’  stock  will  provide 
the  treasury  of  the  company  with  $5,050,000  in 
cash  with  which  to  begin  operations. 


“The  corporation  has  already  had  presented  to 
it  opportunities  for  investment  in  a  number  of 
properties  located  in  various  cities,  which,  if  ac¬ 
quired,  would  indicate  immediate  substantial  earn¬ 
ings. 

“The  operating  management  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  long  experienced  in  their  several  lines  and 
who  have  been  very  successful. 


Coal  and  Coke  Exports 

Coal  and  coke  exports  to  various  countries  from 
the  United  States  during  the  seven  months  ended 
July  31st  were : 

Anth.  Bit.  Coke 
_  2,312,994  5,926,897  184,027 


Country 
Canada  .... 
Denmark 
France  .... 
Gibraltar  . 

Greece  _ 

Italy 


Netherlands  . 

Norway  _ 

Spain  . . . . 

Sweden  _ 

Switzerland  . . 

Bermuda  . — 

British  Honduras 

Costa  Rica  . 

Guatemala  - . 

Honduras  _ 

Nicaragua . — 

Panama  _ I - 

Salvador  . 

Mexico  . 


Miquelon,  Langley,  &c 
Newf’dland  &  Labr.... 

Barbados  - - - 

Jamaica  . - . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Other  Brit.  West  Ind. 

Cuba . . . 

Virgin  Islands  . 

Danish  West  Indies... 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

French  West  Indies... 

Dominican  Rep.  _ 

Argentina  . . 

Brazil  _ _ — 

Chile . ....... . 

Colombia . — . 

Ecuador _ _ 

Falkland  Islands . 

British  Guiana . 

Peru  . 

Uruguay  . . . 

Venezuela  . . . . — . 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

Russia  in  Asia _ 

Philippine  Islands . 

New  Zealand . 

French  Africa  . . 

Italian  Africa . . 

Other  Brit.  Oceanica... 

Portuguese  Africa  . 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

Canary  Islands  _ ... 

Dutch  Guiana  . 

Paraguay  _ 

Turkey  in  Asia  _ 


6,675 


950 

1 


2,170 

313 

2,728 

123 


392 

22,980 


2,785 

25 

696 

90 

207 


30 


204 


201 


Bit. 

5,926,897 
45,551 
49,880 
5,952 
4,997 
3%, 089 
236,930 
66,239 
50 

118,448 
205,459 
6,727 
550 
1,717 
516 
5,088 
1,735 
•  39,174 
2,242 
53,562 


1,607 

68,890 

15,563 

15,432 

12,621 

489,958 

469 

2,315 

5,270 

21,020 

8,320 

212,158 

519,241 

101,026 

10,318 

2,948 

8,503 

3,846 

35,133 

128,264 

496 

6,193 

3 

31,236 

6,723 

5,166 

5 

22,571 

200 

17,768 

1,001 


4,791 


138 


1,611 


4 

60 

40 

24 

13 

84 

47 

99,472 


4,010 


38 
48 

916 

325 

9,037 

18 

39 
156 

15,988 

1,578 


101 


Total  . . .  2,348,526  8,892,621  322,499 


The  loading  of  cars  of  coal  and  coke  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  from  the  Northwestern  region,  was  7,500 
cars  less  than  for  September,  1918.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  dock  workres’  strike  in  Duluth, 
which  extended  well  into  September,  but  the 
shortage  of  cars  has  added  somewhat  to  it.  All 
car  movements  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  yards 
is  being  handled  by  a  transportation  committee 
working  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  terminal 
manager.  This  is  being  done  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  cars,  that  they  may  be  unloaded  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  returned  to  service. 
Loading  to  maximum  capacity  is  being  urged 
upon  shippers. 


DESTINATION  OF  COAL  EXPORTS 

It  may  surprise  even  those  who  have  kept  in 
fairly  close  touch  with  the  growth  of  our  foreign 
trade  to  learn  that  during  the  present  year,  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  has  been  exported  to  no  less  than  61 
countries,  including  colonies,  islands,  archipel¬ 
agos,  etc. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  the  official 
records  and  re-arranged  alphabetically,  is  of  in¬ 
terest  as  showing  the  wide  distribution  of  the 


coal  that  is  now  being 
States: 

Argentina 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

British  South  Africa 

Brazil 

Canada 

Canary  Islands 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Danish  West  Indies 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Dutch  West  Indies 
Dutch  Guiana 
Ecuador 
England 

Falkland  Islands 
France 

French  West  Indies 

French  Africa 

German  Oceana 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Greenland 

Guatemala 

Haiti 


exported  from  the  United 

Honduras 

Italy 

Italian  Africa 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Miquela,  Langlay,  etc. 
Netherlands 

Newfoundland  and  Labr. 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 

Other  British  Oceanica 

Other  British  W.  Indies 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippine  Islands 
Portugal 

Portuguese  Africa 

Russia  in  Asia 

Salvador 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Virgin  Islands 


WHAT  ANTHRACITE  FIGURES  SHOW 

Although  by  going  back  to  September,  1916,  for 
comparison  it  is  possible  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  anthracite  for  September,  1919,  even  on 
that  basis  the  gain  is  small.  As  our  statistics  in 
another  column  indicate,  the  tonnage  is  below  that 
for  the  years  1917  and  1918,  so  that  averaging  all 
four  recent  years  together  and  making  all  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  better  quality,  decrease  in  washery  prod¬ 
uct  and  decrease  of  war  orders,  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  the  hard  coal  tonnage  has  continued  on  an  even 
basis  for  the  past  five  years,  without  any  allowance 
at  all  being  made  for  increased  requirements. 

A  similar  relative  condition  prevails  with  regard  to 
shipments  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1919,  although  by  the  elimination  of  the  not¬ 
ably  poor  months  of  January,  February  and  March 
a  somewhat  better  showing  is  made  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  coal  year.  But  in  both  cases 
comment  is  in  order  as  to  no  allowance  having  been 
made  for  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  manifestly 
the  supplying  of  the  public  with  hard  coal  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  to  require  prudence  and  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Of  course,  as  has  often  been  said,  a  mild  winter 
will  bring  about  an  easy  condition  after  the  holidays, 
but  on  the  other  hand  suppose  the  winter  is  severe? 


American  coal  surely  is  becoming  known  the 
world  over,  for  in  addition  to  the  55  different 
countries  to  which  coal. was  exported  for  seven 
months  ended  July  31st,  six  others  were  added  • 
during  August;  they  being  England,  1,585  tons, 
Greenland,  1,217  tons,  German  Oceania,  one  ton, 
Portugal,  15,492  tons,  Haiti,  one  ton  and  British 
South  Africa,  23  tons  of  coke. 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES 

J.  A.  Paisley  and  Stephen  Arkright,  of  the  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  were  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  field,  last  week. 

The  safety  first  team  of  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  Downs,  W.  Va.,  copped  first  place  among 
the  West  Virginia  teams  at  the  Pittsburgh  safety- 
first  meet.  It  ranked  eighth  among  all  of  the  teams. 

John  M.  Wolfe,  former  general  superintendent  of 
the  West  Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  has  opened  the  offices  of  the  Operators’ 
Fuel  Agency,  on  the  17th  floor  of  the  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  being  the  manager. 

Operators  of  the  Fairmont  region  are  asking  the 
question,  “Can  the  B.  &  O.  keep  up  its  present 
creditable  movement  east  of  Grafton.”  Railroad  offi¬ 
cials  say  they  can  with  the  added  equipment. 

New  100-pound  rails  have  practically  all  been  laid 
on  the  M.  R.  branch  of  the  B.  &  0.  railroad.  This 
is  the  principal  coal  carrying  spur  in  the  Fairmont 
region. 

Refusal  of  several  hundred  Russian  miners  at  the 
mines  of  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co.  at  Downs  and 
Jamison,  7,  8  and  9,  revealed  the  fact  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  “threatened  to  kill  them  if  they  entered  the 
mines.”  Bills  printed  in  English  were  posted 
to  the  effect  that  the  men  would  not  work  unless 
the  United  States  government  recognized  Russia 
and,  permitted  Russians  to  return  home.  Operators 
believe  Bolshevists  are  about  and  the  activity  is 
none  other  than  the  Russian  Soviet  regime.  De¬ 
tectives  seized  Russian  literature,  which  is  being  in¬ 
terpreted.  After  being  out  for  several  days  the 
Russians  returned  to  work  Saturday. 

C.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  re¬ 
turned  on  Monday  from  New  York  city. 

Four  special  agents  are  in  the  Fairmont  region  this 
week  at  the  instance  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
checking  up  the  accuracy  of  loading  statements  and 
especially  reports  as  to  the  cars  “left  over  from  the 
previous  day.”  One  of  the  agents  says  that  opera¬ 
tors,  when  the  supply  is  long,  receive  more  cars  than 
their  rating  and  report  all  received  as  loaded,  while 
in  reality  they  retain  several,  so  as  to  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  when  the  distribution  is  short.  The 
whole  region  is  being  policed  and  may  continue  for 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

Coal  operators  are  pessimistic  over  the  proposed 
new  Frelinghuysen  coal  law  saying  it  would  grab 
away  the  profits  of  the  industry  when  market  prices 
were  good,  but  would  offer  no  protection  in  the  off 
season,  when  operators  are  forced  to  cut  prices 
to  get  business.  They  say  that  the  law  of  “supply 
and  demand”  would  be  a  dead  letter.  Others  say 
if  the  former  government  prices  are  allowed  they 
will  be  satisfied,  providing  no  radical  wage  increases 
are  granted  the  miners. 

Benjamin  Bissell,  Baltimore,  general  manager  of 
the  Century  Coal  Co.,  which  has  its  operations  at 
Century,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Fairmont  a  few  days  ago. 

Fritz  Escher,  managing  engineer  of  the  city  gas 
works,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  last  Thursday,  visited 
Eureka  and  Rachel  mines  of  the  Consumers’  Fuel 
Co.  in  Monongalia  and  Marion  Countries.  He  was 
ushered  about  by  H.  C.  Owen,  connected  with  the 
Consumers’  Company. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the 
abolition  of  the  permit  system  for  exports,  pre¬ 
ferring  embargoes.  A  committee  composed  of 
S.  D.  Brady,  chairman  of  the  transportation  com¬ 
mittee;  J.  M.  Orr,  Clarksburg,  F.  J.  Patton  and 
G.  T.  Bell,  were  appointed  to  visit  Curtis  Bay 
and  make  a  survey  on  conditions  there. 


Our  friend  Joggins  remarks  that  a  train  of 
freight  cars  nowadays  reminds  him  of  Coxey’s 
army  on  the  march.  They  are  practically  all  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation  and  in  some  cases  the  tem¬ 
porary  repairs  that  have  been  made  verge  upon 
the  ludicrous  or  the  pitiful.  In  brief,  with  his 
recollection  of  something  more  than  25  years 
ago,  he  declares  the  railroads  of  the  country  have 
reached  the  hobo  stage  as  far  as  equipment  is 
concerned. 


OIL  AS  A  SIDE  LINE 


It  Is  Being  Taken  Up  By  Both  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Coal  Dealers 

In  connection  with  the  oil  situation  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  other  large  and  increasing  number 
of  automobiles  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the 
fuel-oil  proposition  particularly  because  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  the  autos  are  of  the  heavy 
truck  type,  the  fuel  consumption  of  which  is 
very  large  and  their  requirements  of  oil  and 
grease  for  lubricating  purposes  are  also  large. 

The  number  of  automobiles  built  is  fairly  well 
known  but  estimates  of  number  in  use  vary 
greatly.  Some  say  that  more  than  six  million 
are  in  use  and  some  figures  even  approach  the 
eight  million  mark.  Wath  such  a  number  of 
vehicles  in  service,  exceeding  by  three  times  the 
total  number  of  freight  cars  in  the  country,  it  is 
easily  to  be  seen  that  the  fuel  and  grease  re¬ 
quirements  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
oil  trade. 

Because  of  the  circumstances,  fuel  oil  will  never 
displace  a  material  proportion  of  the  coal  of  the 
United  States,  but,  as  we  have  often  said,  the 
introduction  of  it  in  certain  districts  or  neigh¬ 
borhoods  has  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
coal  trade  of  certain  territory.  For  this  reason, 
the  fuel  oil  proposition  affects  the  retail  trade 
more  than  it  does  the  jobbing  interests  or  the 
mine  owners. 

Most  of  the  middle  houses  serve  a  rather  large 
area  and  can  do  business  in  one  portion  thereof 
if  not  in  another.  So  too  with  mining  concerns 
not  closely  limited  in  their  field  of  operations. 
They  can  sell  in  one  part  of  the  country  if  not 
in  another,  and  can  ship  abroad  surplus  tonnage 
that  is  not  takep  here,  but  the  retail  dealer  is 
pretty  definitely  tied  down  to  one  particular  area. 

For  this  reason  the  question  is  being  asked 
more  and  more  “Why  not  sell  oil?”  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  is  truth  in  the  old  saying  about 
serving  two  masters;  it  is  also  held  that  there  is 
no  more  reason  why  the  dealer  should  not  sell 
coal  and  oil  than  there  is  for  him  to  refrain  from 
handling  coal  and  wood. 

Oil  is  a  form  of  fuel  just  as  wood  is,  say  the 
advocates  of  this  policy,  and  if  customers  want 
one  instead  of  the  other  why  not  sell  it?  Viewed 
in  any  broad  sense  the  quantity  of  oil  sold,  of 
which  there  is  any  present  indications,  would  only 
offset  the  natural  growth  of  the  coal  trade,  so 
why  worry,  say  those  coal  men  whose  own  par¬ 
ticular  preserves  have  not  yet  been  encroached 
upon. 

There  have  recently  been  noted  a  number  of 
instances  of  wholesale  coal  houses  taking  on  oil 
as  a  side  line,  and  it  is  understood  that  new  con¬ 
nections  are  being  arranged  for.  One  indication 
of  the  notable  expansion  in  the  consumption  of 
oil  is  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  131  regularly 
established  truck  transportation  companies  are 
now  operating  out  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat¬ 
tan,  while  Brooklyn  has  no  fewer  that  40  con¬ 
cerns,  all  operating  motor  vehicles  in  their  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  trucks  all  operate  over  various  truck 
route  schedules  diverging  in  all  directions,  one 
involving  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  via 
Albany,  a  round-trip  distance  of  906  miles. 


Government  Issues  Coke  Pamphlet 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  just 
published  an  advance  chapter  of  its  volume  “Min¬ 
eral  Resources  of  the  United  States,”  entitled 
Coke  and  By-products  in  1916  and  1917,  by  C.  E. 
Lesher  and  W.  T.  Thom,  Jr.,  which  contains  a 
review  of  the  coke  industry  in  the  United  States 
during  those  years,  statistics  of  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  consumption,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  coke-making  industry. 

A  free  copy  of  the  pamphlet  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NAVY  WANTS  COAL 


Calls  for  Bids  on  Six  Months’  Supply — 
Will  Be  Opened  November  18 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy 
Department,  will  open  bids  on  November  18  cov¬ 
ering  the  coal  requirements  of  the  navy  for  the 
six  months  January  1  to  June  30,  1920.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  amount  needed  will  be  in  excess 
of  1,600,000  tons  oi  bituminous,  in  addition  to  a 
relatively  small  tonnage  of  anthracite. 

The  specifications  are  contained  in  Schedules 
4609,  4610  and  4611,  which  can  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Bureau. 

The  two  principal  items  call  for  the  delivery  of 
750,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads  and  300,000  tons  at  New  York,  for  naval 
vessels. 

Bids  are  also  wanted  on  80,000  tons  of  bunker 
coal  for  Philadelphia  and  50,000  tons  for  Balti¬ 
more. 

In  addition,  supplementary  amounts  are  wanted 
as  follows: 

50,000  tons  for  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  power 
plant;  10,000  tons  for  South  Brooklyn  power 
plant;  90,000  tons  for  power  plant,  naval  air 
factory  and  training  camp  at  Philadelphia;  45,000 
tons  for  delivery  at  Washington  navy  yard; 
3,500  tons  for  Annapolis  naval  academy;  22,000 
tons  for  naval  proving  ground,  Indian  Head, 
Md. ;  25,000  tons  for  Norfolk  navy  yard;  25,000 
tons  (all-rail)  for  naval  operating  base,  Hamp- 
to  Roads;  40,000  tons  mine-run  for  training  sta¬ 
tion  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill.,  and  25,000  tons  screen¬ 
ings,  same  delivery. 

In  addition,  bids  are  asked  on  smaller  ton¬ 
nages  of  bituminous  for  delivery  at  various 
points. 

Last  spring  the  navy  received  bids  on  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  its  requirements  for  the  last 
half  of  the  calendar  year  1919,  and  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  requisitioning  process  for  the 
remainder. 


WESTERN  WOOD  MARKET 

The  Chicago  wood  market  is  strong  and  has 
shown  important  advances  in  recent  weeks.  Domes¬ 
tic  is  especially  brisk,  as  the  active  season  is  opening 
with  the  coal  yard  trade. 

Wood  for  industrial  uses  is  in  good  demand. 
Mine  props,  ties  and  culls  are  selling  well  at  top 
prices,  while  railroad  ties  and  white  oak  piling  are 
in  growing  demand,  due  to  the  increase  in  con¬ 
struction  work. 

The  following  quotations  are  supplied  by  the 
Crown  Wood  &  Coal  Co.,  a  Harris-Dilovou-Dimond 
organization : 

per  Ton 


4  Ft.  Hardwood  Slabs,  Partly  Dry . $5.00 

(F.  O.  B.  Elburn,  Ill.  or  Beloit,  Wis.). 

4  Ft.  Poplar  Cord  Wood,  Partly  Dry . 6.00 

(F.  O.  B.  Poplar  Grove,  Ill.). 

4  Ft.  Body  Oak  Cord  Wood,  Partly  Dry . . . 6.00 

(F.  O.  B.  Beloit,  Wis.). 

4  Ft.  Mixed  Oak  Cord  Wood,  Partly  Dry . 5.00 

(F.  O.  B.  Elburn,  Ill.). 

4  Ft.  Mixed  Slabs  and  Edgings,  Dry . 6.00 

4  Ft.  Hardwood  Slabs  and  Edgings,  Dry . 6.00 

4  Ft.  Softwood  Slabs  and  Edgings,  Dry . 6.00 


and  last  three  delivered  on  basis  of  Chicago 
freight,  additional  cost  for  special  cuts. 
Mine  props,  2  to  4c.  per  foot  for  special  cuts. 
Mine  ties,  80c  to  $1.40  per  tie. 

Government  ties,  65c.  to  $1.40  per  tie. 

Mine' culls,  60  to  70c.  per  cull. 

Oak  Piling,  15  to  17c.  per  foot. 


Because  of  the  dock  strike,  no  doubt,  the  Soo 
Canal  tonnage  statistics  show  a  decrease  in  bi¬ 
tuminous  shipments,  to  the  end  of  September, 
amounting  to  1,744,652  tons.  At  the  same  time, 
by  reason  of  activities  early  in  the  season,  the 
anthracite  shipments,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  show  an  increase  of  116,985  tons. 
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PROTECTING  THE  RETAILER 


Belief  Expressed  That  Producers  Will  Be 
More  Considerate  in  Future 

A  well-known  retail  dealer  says  that  he  at¬ 
taches  great  importance  to  the  recent  statement 
of  Vice-President  Williams  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Co.  that  the  anthracite  companies  would  discon¬ 
tinue  the  storage  of  domestic  coal  on  account  of 
the  expense  involved. 

“It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  most  important 
message  to  the  coal  trade,”  he  writes,  “because 
it  is  a  hint  that  the  operators  have  got  to  do 
something  to  protect  the  man  who  is  regularly 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  coal  at  retail.  There 
are  almost  no  concerns  shipping  here  that  pro¬ 
tect  the  retail  distributor  absolutely  under  any 
and  all  conditions.  At  least  that  is  my  experience 
and  the  experience  of  others. 

“It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  I  heard  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  companies,  whose  record  for 
protecting  the  retailer  is  unexcelled,  make  a  state¬ 
ment  that  in  a  certain  territory  he  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  and  should  continue  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  all  the  pro¬ 
ducers  should  not  take  the  attitude  of  handling 
the  coal  direct. 

“Of  course,  the  public  would  not  be  as  well 
served,  but  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  produc¬ 
ing  side  of  the  anthracite  business  lost  all  sight 
of  the  public’s  opinion,  which  must  be  gained 
through  its  contact  with  the  retail  distributor. 

“The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  companies  tells 
me  that  he  knows  all  about  the  retail  business 
through  what  his  salesmen  have  told  him.  It  is 
not  so  much  this  particular  individual’s  statement 
as  it  is  the  idea  back  of  such  a  statement,  and  that 
is  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  as  his  opinion  and 
knowledge  data  from  a  prejudiced  interest. 

“For  instance,  the  retail  coal  dealer  has  trouble 
with  the  salesman,  which  is  not  an  unusual  occur¬ 
rence,  and  the  report  that  salesman  hands  to  his 
principal  will  always  be  colored,  as  he  can  not 
help  it. 

“The  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is,  according  to 
my  idea,  that  the  trade  is  going  to  be  benefitted 
when  the  different  branches  are  willing  to  treat 
other  with  the  cards  face  up  on  the  table,  and 
that  condition  does  not  exist  today.” 


Italy’s  Coal  Supply 

An  Italian  newspaper,  discussing  the  coal  short¬ 
age  in  that  country,  says  that  the  railroads  have 
fuel  for  only  one  month,  and  this  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  American.  A  piling  up  of  a  greater  reserve 
of  American  coal  is  being  hampered  by  the  strike 
in  the  harbor  of  Genoa,  where  eighteen  steamships 
laden  with  coal  arrived  several  weeks  ago  and 
still  await  unloading. 

“The  government  has  made  contracts  in  Amer¬ 
ica  for  2,000,000  tons  of  coal,”  the  newspaper  says. 
America  is  now  Italy’s  only  hope,  as  the 
5,000  tons  of  German  coal  daily  promised  by 
France  and  Switzerland  has  not  been  delivered 
because  of  lack  of  transportation.  Hitherto  only 
500  tons  has  been  received  daily. 

Rclgium  was  to  send  50,000  tons  per  month, 
but  has  instead  shipped  only  14,000.  To  avoid 
suspension  of  service,  oil  engines  have  been  or¬ 
dered  in  America  and  similar  machines  are  being 
built  in  Italy. 


S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  president  of  the 
Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  on  of 
the  participants  in  President  Wilson’s  National 
Industrial  Conference  that  began  its  sessions  in 
Washington  last  week.  He  is  one  of  the  five 
representatives  of  American  industry,  the  other 
four  being  L.  F.  Loree  of  New  York,  president 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Frederick  P. 
Fish  of  Boston ;  J.  W.  O’Leary  of  Chicago,  and 
Edwin  F.  Green  of  Boston. 


GOVERNMENT  TAKES  A  HAND 


Secretary  Wilson  Moves  to  Avert  Bitu¬ 
minous  Strike  November  1 

The  operators  and  miners  having  failed  to 
reach  a  wage  agreement  that  will  avert  the  threat¬ 
ened  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  the  Government  has  taken  a  hand  in 
the  controversy. 

Following  a  Cabinet  meeting  last  Tuesday  at 
which  the  situation  was  discussed,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  announced  that  he  would  invite 
John  L.  Lewis,  acting  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Thomas  T.  Brew¬ 
ster,  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  representative  of  the 
operators,  to  confer  with  him  in  Washington. 
Pursuant  to  this  decision,  Secretary  Wilson  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Lewis  at  Indianap¬ 
olis: 

“Section  8  of  the  law  creating  the  Department 
of  Labor  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  the  power  to  act  as  a  mediator  and 
to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  in  labor 
disputes  wherever  in  his  judgment  the  interests 
of  industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be  done. 

“I  have  been  much  disturbed  by  the  reports  to 
the  effect  that  the  operators  and  miners  have 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement  and  have  adjourned 
without  making  arrangements  for  further  confer¬ 
ence,  and  that  a  strike  is  therefore  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  United 
States  on  the  first  day  of  November. 

“As  the  executive  of  the  Government  intrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  mediation,  I  would  like 
to  have  you  to  meet  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  Washington,  at  11  o’clock  Thursday 
morning,  October  16,  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields. 

“I  would  respectfully  request  that  no  strike  or¬ 
der  be  issued  until  after  I  have  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  a  conference  with  you.  I  have  also  asked 
Mr.  Brewster,  President  of  the  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  to  meet  me  at  the  same  time  and 
place.” 

Operators  Desired  Intervention 

Government  intervention,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  is  exactly  what  the  operators  have  been 
seeking  ever  •  since  the  soft  coal  miners  made 
their  demand  for  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  wages, 
a  six-hour  day,  a  five-day  week  and  other  con¬ 
cessions.  The  union  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
apparently  realizing  the  operators’  contention 
that  their  demands  are  “radically  extravagant,” 
have  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  laying 
the  cards  on  the  table  and  letting  Washington 
decide  on  the  issue  involved. 

Following  the  joint  wage  conference  at  Buffalo 
the  week  before  last,  a  sub-committee  of  eight 
operators  and  eight  miners  held  several  sessions 
in  Philadelphia  last  week,  but  were  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement.  Thereupon  the  U.  M.  W. 
officials  returned  to  Indianapolis  and  began  draft¬ 
ing  a  call  for  a  strike  the  first  of  next  month.  At 
this  point  Secretary  Wilson  decided  to  take  a 
hand. 

A  statement  of  the  position  of  the  miners  was 
issued  from  union  headquarters  last  Tuesday  by 
Acting  President  Lewis,  in  which  all  blame  for 
the  crisis  was  placed  upon  the  operators.  The 
assertion  was  made  that  the  operators  had 
brushed  aside  all  the  demands  of  the  miners  like 
so  much  chaff,”  and  offered  nothing  in  their  stead 
except  a  renewal  of  the  Washington  wage  agree¬ 
ment,  under  which  “it  is  impossible  for  the  miners 
to  make  a  living.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  operators  did  not  offer 
to  “renew”  the  Washington  agreement,  as  it  has 
not  expired  and  under  its  terms  will  not  expire 
until  April  1,  1920,  or  until  the  President  issues 
the  peace  proclamation  following  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  notified  the  miners,  in  a  public  statement  is¬ 
sued  last  week,  that  the  operators  were  right  in 
claiming  that  the  U.  M.  W.  would  be  guilty  of  a 


breach  of  contract  if  it  called  a  strike  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  as  the  Washington  agreement  is  still 
in  force. 

The  operators  contended,  moreover,  that  the 
miners’  conference  committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  was  not  empowered  by  the  Cleveland  con¬ 
vention  last  month  to  negotiate  with  the  oper¬ 
ators,  but  merely  to  present  the  demands  and  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer.  The  operators’  answer  was  that 
the  demands  were  so  radical  as  to  be  “manifestly 
impossible  of  acceptance.” 

The  joint  sub-committee  appointed  at  the  Buf¬ 
falo  conference  to  continue  the  wage  negotiations 
in  Philadelphia  consisted  of  two  operators  and 
two  miners  from  each  State  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  district.  The  operators  were  represented 
by  the  following  gentlemen:  J.  A.  Donaldson  and 
W.  H.  Henderson,  of  Pennsylvania;  G.  M.  Jones 
and  C.  E.  Maurer,  of  Ohio;  Philip  Penna  and  W. 
J.  Freeman,  of  Indiana,  and  E.  C.  Searles  and 
Rice  Miller,  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  Hasler  Says  Norfolk  Needs  Grain 
Elevators  to  Develop  Its  Trade 

Robert  T.  Hasler,  head  of  the  well-known  coal 
company  at  Norfolk  bearing  his  name,  says  that 
one  or  two  grain  elevators  are  badly  needed  at 
that  port  to  give  its  commerce  a  more  diversified 
character. 

“The  grain  elevator  would  make  it  possible  for 
a  ship  to  take  on  an  entire  cargo  at  this  port,” 
asserts  Mr.  Hasler.  “Grain  serves  as  the  basic 
part  of  the  ship’s  cargo.  It  is  ballast,  on  top 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  cargo  is  loaded.  With 
a  grain  cargo  a  ship  could  take  on  her  ballast 
cargo  in  a  few  hours  and  then  store  a  general 
cargo  on  top  of  it.  Without  this  necessity  the 
only  full  cargo  ship  can  take  out  of  Norfolk  is 
coal.” 

Referring  to  the  heavy  increase  in  coal  exports 
to  Europe,  and  mentioning  the  fact  that  his  firm 
alone  shipped  150,000  tons  of  coal  to  Rotterdam 
and  Italian  ports  in  September,  Mr.  Hasler  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Owing  to  labor  troubles  in  Italy,  we  generally 
clear  the  ships  for  an  Italian  port  by  way  of 
Gibraltar  for  orders.  Then  if  we  find  one  port 
tied  up  by  labor  troubles  we  can  order  the  ship 
to  another. 

“Genoa  has  been  clamoring  for  coal.  Most  of 
the  cargoes  we  have  shipped  have  been  gas  coal. 
That  is  what  seems  most  in  demand.  Savona 
and  other  ports  have  also  helped  boom  the  coal 
trade  and  we  have  shipped  a  great  many  cargoes 
to  Rotterdam. 

“The  shipping  boards,  in  allocating  ships  to 
Norfolk,  has  assigned  coal  carriers  chiefly  because 
Norfolk  has  yet  to  build  up  its  general  cargo 
business  and  it  cannot  very  well  do  that  without 
an  elevator.  We  need  what  Baltimore  has:  Grain 
elevators  and  terminal  facilities.” 


October  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 


more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below : 

Date  Year  Name  and  Location.  Killed. 

1,  1902.  Lawson  mine,  Lawson,  Wash .  11 

3,  1906.  Pocahontas  mine,  Pocahontas,  Va.  . .  35 

5,  1914.  Mulga,  Mulga,  Ala .  16 

8,  1910.  Starkville  mine,  Starkville,  Col . 56 

21,  1909.  Rock  Island  8,  Hartshorne,  Okla . 16 

22,  1913.  Stag  Canon  No.  2,  Dawson,  N.  M.  ..263 

22,  1916.  Roden,  Marvel,  Ala .  18 

26,  1901.  Diamondville,  Diamond ville,  Wyo.  . .  22 

27,  1884.  Youngstown  mine,  Uniontown,  Pa.  ..  14 

27,  1914.  North,  Royalton,  III .  52 

28,  1904.  Tercio  mine,  Tercio,  Col .  19 

31,  1909.  Franklin  No.  2,  Johnstown,  Pa . 13 


The  Edgar  Thompson,  the  largest  towboat  on  the 
Monongahela  river,  has  recently  been  completed  and 
put  in  service  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  It  is 
used  in  towing  coal  to  the  Clairton  by-product  coke 
plant  and  can  handle  5,000  tons  each  trip. 
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CAUSES  OF  MINE  ACCIDENTS. 


Inability  to  Read  or  Understand  English 
Results  in  Many  Fatalities. 

From  an  Address  by  Albert  H.  Kay,  Mining  Engineer, 
U.  S.  Bureau  cf  Min:s,  Delivered  at  the  Recent  Meeting 
cf  the  National  Safety  Council  at  Cleveland 

Employment  of  non-English  speaking  labor  in 
American  mines  has  been  brought  about  by  reason 
of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  mining  industry, 
beginning  in  the  early  '80s.  The  Americanization 
of  this  great  body  of  labor,  and  its  relation  to 
accidents  in  the  mining  industry,  are  two  problems 
of  prime  importance — the  first  as  affecting  citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  growth  of  this  Republic,  and  the  second 
as  an  economic  problem  in  mining  costs. 

The  former  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  latter, 
for  the  former  implies  education,  social  welfare, 
civic  pride  and  a  general  uplift  to  the  ideals  that 
America  stands  for.  Ignorance,  dirty  and  filthy 
living  conditions,  ill-health,  disregard  for  law  and 
order,  discontent  and  lack  of  civic  interest,  lead  to 
indifference  and  carelessness,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  accident  causes.  Eliminate  carelessness  and 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  accidents  will  disappear 
from  industries. 

Mine  accidents  for  which  the  workmen  are  respon¬ 
sible,  fall  naturally  into  two  classes — those  due  to 
carelessness  and  those  due  to  ignorance.  As  regards 
the  first  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  foreigner  is 
no  greater  offender  than  the  person  of  native  birth. 
Many  of  the  Americans  and  other  English-speaking 
miners  are  undoubtedly  reckless,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  the  accidents  occurring  among 
their  number  seem  to  be  due  to  this  cause. 

Take  Risks  to  Avoid  Work. 

Grave  risks  are  often  incurred  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a  little  extra  labor.  Props  are  left  unplaced, 
open  lamps  are  used  instead  of  closed  lamps,  cars 
are  driven  in  a  careless  manner,  explosives  are 
handled  recklessly— all  in  defiance  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  rules  prepared  by  men  of  long  experience 
in  the  industry. 

Among  the  recent  immigrants,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  accidents  are  unquestionably  due  to 
ignorance,  for  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  experience 
they  do  not  see  nor  realize  the  dangers  that  confront 
them;  nor  do  they  readily  comprehend  the  necessary 
precautions  that  must  be  taken  to  make  their  work¬ 
ing  places  safe. 

Another  element  of  danger  is  contributed  by  the 
fact  that  few  of  the  recent  immigrants  speak  or 
understand  English,  while  almost  none  are  able  to 
read  or  write  the  English  language,  and  placards 
of  warning  do  not  reach  them.  It  is  probable  that 
the  instructions  of  the  mine  bosses  and  inspectors 
are,  because  of  this  fact,  frequently  misunderstood. 

An  inspector,  for  example,  tells  an  immigrant 
miner,  in  English  of  course,  that  his  roof  needs 
propping.  The  miner  seems  to  understand,  but 
does  not,  and  a  fall  results.  In  some  mines  printed 
signs  are  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  gas  or 
other  peril. 

These  signs  are  quite  unintelligible  to  most  of  the 
foreigners.  Accident  rates  are  much  lower  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I' ranee,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan 
than  in  the  United  States. 

In  these  countries  but  few  foreigners  are  employed, 
a  common  language  being  used  in  each  country.  The 
difference  in  fatality  rates  cannot  be  entirely  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  lack  of  mixed  languages,  but  certainly  a 
large  percentage  of  the  accident  reduction  may  be 
attributed  to  the  “common  lanquage”  mines. 

A  comparison  of  accident  rates  with  the  ability  of 
the  miner  to  read  some  language  or  to  speak  the 
English  language,  shows  that  the  ability  to  read, 
although  it  may  not  be  in  English,  has'  a  greater 
influence  on  accident  reduction  than  the  ability  to 
speak  English. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  ability 
to  read  develops  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and 
places  the  employee  in  a  better  position  to  realize 
dangers  moie  readily  than  one  who  cannot  read. 
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Furthermore,  if  he  is  able  to  read,  he  is  more  likely 
to  heed  danger  signs  put  up  in  certain  places. 

The  recent  immigrant  because  of  his  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience,  his  inability  to  speak  English,  and  his 
keenness  for  earning  money  is  often  willing  to  work 
in  places  where  more  experienced  or  more  intelligent 
men  would  refuse  to  work.  For  the  same  reasons 
he  will  frequently  be  satisfied  with  and  accept  mine 
equipment  too  defective  for  safety. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  43  per  cent 
of  the  employes  are  English  speaking  and  this  num¬ 
ber  is  charged  with  only  28.8  per  cent  of  the  fatali¬ 
ties,  whereas  the  other  56  per  cent  (representatives 
of  continental  Europe)  sustained  71  per  cent  of  the 
fatalities. 

Likewise  in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mines 
the  English-speaking  employes  represent  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  and  are  charged  with  27  per  cent  of  the 
fatalities,  whereas  the  other  65  per  cent  (represent¬ 
atives  of  continental  Europe)  are  charged  with  73 
per  cent  of  the  fatalities. 

As  regards  the  figures  for  West  Virginia,  the 
English-speaking  employes  represent  67  per  cent,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  includes  17  per 
cent  of  colored  employes,  only  53  per  cent  of  the 
fatalities  are  charged  to  the  English-speaking  em¬ 
ployes,  whereas  the  other  33  per  cent  sustained  47 
per  cent  of  the  fatalities. 

Almost  the  same  ratio  holds  for  nonfatal  injuries 
in  the  three  groups  of  mines  cited. 

Had  the  fatality  and  injury  rate  for  the  English- 
speaking  American  been  maintained  throughout  the 
three  groups  of  mines,  there  would  have  been  a 
saving  of  716  fatalities  and  900  very  serious  injuries, 
a  strong  argument  for  Americanization  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  miner 


SEABOARD  BITUMINOUS  PRICES 

F.O.B. Mines 


Net  Tons. 

Best  South  Fork . $3.50-$3.75 

Standard  Quemahoning  . 3.40-  3.50 

Nanty-Glo  . 3.40-  3.50 

Good  Miller  Vein . . .  3.10-  3.20 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.75-  2.85 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.60-  2.70 

High  Grade  gas,  .  3.40-  3.60 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run..... .  2.90-  3.00 

Gas  slack  .  2.35-  2.50 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run .  2.35-  2.50 

Freeport . 2.50-  2.60 


New  York  Prices 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

F.O.B. Ports 
GrossTons. 


Pools  1  and  71 . . . $6.25-$6.50 

Pool  9  .  6.00-  6.25 

Pool  10  . 5.65-  5.75 

Pool  11  .  5.25-  5.50 

Pool  14  .  5.25-  5.50 

Pool  34  . . - . - .  5.25-  5.40 

Pools  19  and  44 .  5.00-  5.25 


New  Directory  of  Textile  Mills. 

The  Official  Ameican  Textile  Directory  for  1919 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Bragdon,  Lord  &  Nagle 
Co.,  334  Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  publishers  of  the 
Textile  World  Journal. 

This  should  prove  a  valuable  publication  for  bi¬ 
tuminous  shippers  and  salesmen,  as  it  contains  a 
full  and  up-to-date  list  of  textile  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  sufficient  details 
as  to  equipment,  capitalization,  etc.,  to  give  a  clue 
as  to  their  probable  coal  requirements.  The  list 
includes  bleaching  and  dyeingworks,  yarn  factories 
and  similar  establishments. 

The  volume  also  contains  the  advertisements  of 
several  hundred  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery 
and  mill  supplies.  These  in  themselves,  constitute 
a  valuable  directory  of  another  Glass  of  large  coal 
consumers. 

Coal  exported  from  Newcastle,  Australia,  to 
points  beyond  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1919  amounted  to  1,355,492  tons, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  343,000  tons  from  the  amount 
exported  during  the  same  period  last  year. 


DENMARK  TURNS  TO  U.  S. 


Some  Coal  Orders  Already  Placed  Here  and 
More  Are  Expected. 

Before  the  war  Denmark  imported  upwards  of 
3,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  from  Great  Britain 
and  about  200,000  tons  from  Germany.  As  the  war 
progressed  shipments  from  England  and  Scotland 
fell  off  steadily,  and  while  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  amount  secured  from  Germany,  it  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  make  up  the  loss  in  British  imports. 

As  a  result  the  Danish  coal  supply  was  practically 
cut  in  two,  total  imports  for  1918  amounting  to 
only  1,751,000  tons  as  compared  with  3,149,000  tons 
in  1913. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  conditions  have 
not  improved,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
Trade  Commissioner  Klath  at  Copenhagen. 

“The  quantity  of  coal  received  from  Germany  has 
dropped  to  almost  nothing,”  writes  Mr.  Klath,  “and 
great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  obtaining 
English  coal. 

“The  English  market  is  the  largest  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  at  present,  but  even  though  Danish  importers 
send  their  own  ships  to  England  endless  delays  are 
met  before  the  vessels  can  be  loaded  and  return 
with  cargoes.  Sometimes  a  ship  must  wait  three  or 
even  four  weeks  in  the  English  ports  before  it  can 
be  loaded  with  coal. 

Large  Contracts  Placed  for  American  Coal. 

“As  a  result  Danish  coal  importers  have  been  look¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  as  a  possible  source  of 
supply.  Orders  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hund¬ 
red  thousand  tons  have  already  been  placed  in  the 
United  States,  a  large  part  of  which  is  for  the  use 
of  the  Danish  Government  railways.  This  American 
coal  costs  from  $28  to  $30  per  ton,  c.  i.  f.  Danish 
ports. 

“After  considerable  delay  and  many  difficulties  in 
obtaining  shipping,  a  coal  company  of  Copenhagen 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Denmark  the  first  boat¬ 
load  of  American  coal  that  has  ever  been  landed 
here.  The  first  steamer  arrived  at  Aarhus  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  the  second  ship  has  just  arrived 
at  Copenhagen. 

“There  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  American  coal,  but  this  doubt  has  already 
been  dispelled.  The  manager  of  a  local  importing 
company  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  American 
coal  is  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  best  English 
coal. 

“So  long  as  the  English  and  German  coal  is  so 
scarce  and  so  expensie,v  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  supply  coal  to  Denmark.  How¬ 
ever,  when  conditions  become  nearer  to  normal  in 
these  two  exporting  countries,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  American  product  can  compete  because  of  high 
freights. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  American  shipping 
could  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  carrying 
coal  over  the  Atlantic  to  supply  the  factories  and 
railways  of  Europe.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  ships  must  return  to  the  United  States  with 
little  or  no  freight.  The  ideal  situation,  of  course, 
would  be  to  send  cargoes  of  manufactured  goods  to 
supply  the  numerous  wants  of  these  countries. 

“If  American  coal  is  to  be  sent  to  Denmark  or 
other  Scandinavian  country  permanently,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  exporting  companies  should  take  over  some 
of  the  larger  coal  concerns  operating  at  the  principal 
ports.  The  coal  could  be  used  as  bunkers  for 
American  ships  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

“  There  would  then  be  no  need  for  American  ships 
to  rely  on  foreign  bunker  coal,  as  is  now  the  case, 
and  the  control  that  foreign  countries  now  exercise 
over  American  shipping  would  be  entirely  removed. 

Of  the  3,000,000  tons  and  more  of  coal  imported 
annually  into  Denmark  in  normal  times  the  railroads 
used  about  550,000  tons;  industrial  plants,  1,500,00; 
electric  plants,  100,000;  gas  plants,  600,000,  while  the 
rest  was  for  household  purposes  and  miscellaneous 
use.  About  400,000  tons  of  coke  was  also  imported, 
mostly  for  heating  houses. 
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MODERN  DAY  ETHICS  IN  THE 
COAL  BUSINESS 

Who  Can  Awaken  the  Sense  of  Duty  That 
Lies  Dormant? 

As  far  back  as  one  can  go  in  historic  chan¬ 
nels  it  is  found  that  there  were  cooperative 
movements,  joint  action  for  mutual  benefit 
in  which  many  contributed  their  wealth  and 
effort  in  an  endeavor  to  afford  themselves 
protection.  The  associations  of  today  are 
nothing  new  in  spirit  or  purpose,  though 
there  may  be  some  difference  in  the  ethical 
standards  and  the  fabric  which  has  gone  to 
make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  objects  are  the  same,  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  ethics  and  methods. 

Likewise,  just  as  far  back  as  we  can  go 
into  history  it  is  found  that  there  have  al¬ 
ways  been  those  more  altruistic  than  their 
brothers,  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day — those  who  have  done 
proportionately  more  than  the  rest  in  con¬ 
tributing  wealth  and  effort  to  a  movement 
in  which  many  more  than  they  themselves 
are  the  beneficiaries.  There  have  been  the 
energetic  workers  and  the  indolent  idlers, 
though  prhaps  all  of  those  who  have  not 
directed  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  do  not 
belong  in  the  latter  category,  duties  which 
are  not  entirely  of  a  selfish  nature  impelling 
them  to  direct  all  of  their  time  and  effort  in 
other  directions. 

The  fact  does  remain,  however,  that  the 
burden  of  all  cooperative  movements  usu¬ 
ally  falls  upon  a  few  of  the  most  willing 
workers.  It  is  with  but  little  surprise,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  note  the  membership  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  mentioned  at  only 
229 L  The  proportion  is  exceptionally  small, 
however,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  no  less  than  5,000  operators  operating 
7,000  mines  in  this  country,  while  there  are 
also  2,000  additional  operators  who  produce 
from  3,000  mines  when  market  prices  are 
high  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  turn  ton¬ 
nage  out  at  a  profitable  figure. 

A  Few  Helping  Many. 

It  would  seem,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  there  are  no  less  than  9,000  coal  opera¬ 
tors  whose  interests  are  being  protected  by 
the  activities  of  the  National  Coal  Associ¬ 
ation,  which,  by  the  way,  is  being  supported 
by  only  a  trifle  more  than  one-quarter  of 
their  number.  In  other  words  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  is  spending  its  time  and  money  to 
protect  the  interests  of  a  large  majority  ;  a 
situation  contrary  to  the  popular  conception 
of  ethical  standards. 

The  loyalty  of  certain  interests  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  cooperative  work  of  the  trade  has 
been  alluded  to  many  times  in  print,  and 
we  cite  it  here  again,  not  with  a  view  to 
suggesting  a  remedy  but  to  emphasize  again 
that  there  are  many  in  the  trade  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  their  interests, 
should  feel  in  duty  bound  to  step  out  in  the 
front  ranks  with  their  brothers. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  more 
forceful  influence  in  moulding  public  opinion 
than  the  Fourth  Estate,  properly  interpreted 
as  the  press.  Surely  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  coal  trade  papers,  and  we  cite  them 
as  a  class,  have  contributed  no  small  effort 
to  the  fostering  of  the  regularly  established 
coal  trade  interests  of  the  country.  The 
editorial  organizations  of  the  various  pub¬ 
lications  are  doing  what  they  can  to  combat 


the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  day,  to  clip 
the  wings  of  anarchistic  propaganda  and  to 
educate  the  press  and  public  alike  as  to  the 
impracticability  of  Government  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  trade. 

Yet' it  is  found  by  an  analysis  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  six  well-known  coal  trade 
papers  that  there  are  only  638  advertise¬ 
ments  in  behalf  of  coal  companies  and  close¬ 
ly  allied  interests.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
number  is  far  less  than  one-third  of  those 
who  have  felt  in  duty  bound  to  join  forces 
with  the  National  Coal  Association.  In  an 
even  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  coal  trade 
paper  advertisers  it  is  found  that  the  real 
burden  of  supporting  the  coal  trade  press 
falls  upon  about  159  companies,  who  spread 
their  patronage  out  in  an  important  way  be¬ 
tween  the  various  trade  publications. 

Let  Dormant  Spirit  Awake 

Can  it  be  a  fact  that  the  several  interests 
which  do  not  patronize  the  coal  trade  press 
are  intentionally  willing  to  let  their  brothers 
bear  the  burden  without  lending  a  hand ;  or 
'is  it  merely  due  to  the  need  of  awakening 
their  dormant  spirit  of  appreciation  and  a 
realization  of  the  duty  which  confronts 
them? 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  single  influence 
which  was  more  forceful  in  stimulating  new 
interest  in  advertising  among  those  who 
were  not  already  converted  to  the  fruits  of 
publicity  than  the  excess  profits  tax.  Cer¬ 
tainly  all  sober  reflex  would  seem  to  justify 
a  man  in  placing  an  amount  of  money  that 
would  otherwise  be  excess  profit  into  an 
advertising  campaign  and  charging  such 
against  the  expense  account.  This  expedi¬ 
ent  permits  the  building  up  of  trade  for  the 
future  and  certainly  there  are  few  concerns 
or  individuals  who  will  not  consider  that  a 
much  better  way  of  working  off  their  excess 
profits. 

Another  important  result  from  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  added  impetus  which  is  instilled 
into  other  lines,  a  psychological  influence 
as  it  might  be  called.  In  a  recent  issue  the 
Bache  Review  pointed  out  that  “It  is  curious 
to  notice  what  the  psychological  effect  of 
all  this  effervescence  of  advertising  has  been. 
Undoubtedly  throughout  the  reconstruction 
period,  which  began  in  some  depression,  the 
effect  has  been  to  inspire  and  hearten  the 
whole  business  campaign.  The  man  in  busi¬ 
ness  has  opened  his  paper  every  morning, 
or  his  weekly,  or  his  magazine,  to  find  the 
entire  country  apparently  springing  to  ac¬ 
tivity  in  soliciting  customers. 

“Posters  and  street  car  advertisements 
have  kept  pace,  and  the  impression  has  been 
that  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  business  was  bent  upon  get¬ 
ting  new  orders.  1  here  is  little  doubt  that 
the  effect  has  been  stimulating  to  all  trades, 
whether  participating  in  the  kettle-beating 
or  not.” 

A  mill  owner  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  brought 
suit  for  $50,000  damages  against  a  local  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  company,  alleging  that  a  fire  which  started  in  a 
coal  pile  owned  by  the  latter  concern  destroyed  some 
of  the  plaintiff’s  property. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  coal  cargo  c\  er 
exported  from  Philadelphia,  was  taken  cn  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Greenwich  piers  last  wee' 
by  the  American  steamer  Andrew  F.  Luckenbach. 
It  consisted  of  12,470  tons,  and  was  placed  on  hoard 
in  22  hours  and  35  minutes. 


ROYALTIES  EXORBITANT 

Mr.  Jessup  Says  They  Are  Largely  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  Anthractie  Premiums. 

At  the  Senate  coal  investigation  A.  B.  Jessup,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  G.  B.  Markle 
Co.,  Jeddo,  Pa.,  gave  his  version  of  why  the  inde¬ 
pendent  anthracite  operators  are  entitled  to  a 
premium  over  the  company  circular.  He  cited  the 
payment  of  high  royalties  as  one  reason  why  this 
differential  is  justified. 

When  questioned  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  as  to 
the  ownership  of  the  anthracite  coal  lands  and  the 
system  under  which  royalties  ate  collected,  Mr.  Jes¬ 
sup  said : 

‘‘The  largest  land  owners  are  the  railroad  affiliated 
coal  companies.  They  own  the  bulk  of  the  developed 
and  undeveloped  anthracite  coal  lands.  There  are 
very  few  lands  owned  by  the  independent  operators 
who  produce  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole 
output  from  leased  lands. 

“The  railroad  affiliated  companies  secured  control 
cf  the  lands  about  30  years  ago  at  fairly  low  prices. 
The  largest  private  owner  is  the  Girard  Estate  of 
Philadelphia.  It  owns  between  two  and  three  per 
cent  of  the  anthracite  region,  and  its  coal  output  is 
about  3,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Based  on  Wrong  Principle. 

“Royalties  in  general  have  been  increased  from 
year  to  year.  Since  1913  there  has  been  in  effect  a 
system  of  royalties  which  has  resulted  in  exorbitant 
royalties.  It  was  based  upon  a  wrong  principle  and 
did  not  anticipate  conditions  such  as  arose  during 
the  war  when  the  price  of  coal  was  forced  up  to 
such  a  point  due  to  the  cost  of  production. 

“These  royalties  are  based  on  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  selling  price  at  the  mines.  They  are  based 
upon  the  gross  instead  of  upon  the  net  or  upon  the 
profit.  So  as  the  cost  increases  through  any  cause, 
and  forces  the  prices  up,  the  royalties  also  increase.’’ 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  remarked  at  this  point  that 
the  burden  on  the  independent  operator  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  automatically  increases. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Jessup,  “there  is  a  minimum 
but  no  maximum.  These  royalties,  which  are  from 
16  to  26  per  cent  of  the  price  realized  at  the  mine, 
went  up  with  the  great  increase  of  prices  on  account 
of  war  conditions  to  over  $1  and  $1.25  a  ton. 

“In  general  royalties  are  paid  on  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  independent  coal,  or  on  about  22,500,000  tons. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  independent  operators 
ask  75  cents  more  a  ton  for  their  coal  than  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  ask. 

“The  minimum  royalty  under  the  Girard  leases  is 
about  37^4  cents  per  ton.  Possibly  45  cents  is  a  fair 
average  for  royalty.  The  leases  are  made  for  an 
average  of  15-year  terms. 

“The  whole  trouble  is  that  the  railroad  companies’ 
price  is  such  that  they  do  not  earn  a  fair  return  at  all 
on  their  invested  capital,  and  the  independent  are 
required  in  a  normal  market  to  compete  with  them  on 
the  basis  on  which  the  railroad  companies  them¬ 
selves  do  not  make  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent 
on  their  invested  capital.” 


The  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  has  issued  an 
appeal  to  coal  dealers  and  industrial  consumers  in 
that  country  to  unload  coal  care  promptly,  asserting 
that  the  danger  of  a  serious  coal  shortage  in  Canada 
next  winter  is  such  as  to  warrant  every  effort  to 
keep  the  railroad  equipment  moving.  The  Board 
reports  that  there  are  12,000  American  coal  Cars  now 
in  Canada,  and  that  this  number  should  be  reduced 
to  not  over  8,000. 


Plenty  of  money  for  the  mine  workers  now  and  a 
willingness  to  spend  it.  A  despatch  from  Hazelton 
tells  how  a  breaker  boy  and  a  driver  etch  paid  $15 
for  a  quarter-hour  ride  in  an  aeroplane;  ranking 
them  as  heroes  for  a  moment  among  their  boyish 
companions. 
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SNOWBIRDING  SECRETARIES 


Over-Ambitious  Officials  Put  Association  in 
Unfavorable  Light;  Biting  Hand 

•uiaqx  spaaj  iEijx 

The  matter  of  snowbird  practices  on  the  part 
of  association  officials  was  well  set  forth  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  “Black  Diamond’’  early 
in  the  year,  reading  as  follows: 

“Association  Gratitude 

“The  coal  trade  press  has  always  been  in  a 
unit  in  the  advocation  of  the  co-operative 
spirit — in  fact  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  yearly  advising  the  various  members  of 
the  coal  trade  to  join  their  proper  association. 
Very  often  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  coal 
trade  press  to  either  organize  a  new  association 
or  assist  a  few  kindred  spirits  in  getting  a  new 
association  started  in  a  much  needed  field.  After 
a  while  it  happens  occasionally  that  an  over- 
ambitious  secretary  or  commissioner  seeking  an 
easy  way  to  gather  a  few  extra  shekels  decides 
that  the  association  needs  an  ‘official  organ’ 
and  an  easily  handled  Executive  Committee 
thoughtlessly  gives  the  word  to  go  ahead  and 
engage  in  competition  with  the  legitimate  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  trade  who  have  been  well  serving 
the  industry  for  years. 

“The  next  step  is  to  find  out  the  names  of  the 
firms  selling  the  membership.  Then  an  ener¬ 
getic  solicitor  is  secured  to  go  out  and  get  ad¬ 
vertising  under  the  guise  of  ‘supporting  the  as¬ 
sociation.’  When  the  salesman  for  a  ‘regular’ 
journal  comes  around  he  is  very  often  in¬ 
formed,  particularly  if  business  is  dull,  that  all 
the  advertising  appropriation  has  been  spent 
‘supporting  the  association  sheet.’  If  a  deficit 
occurs  the  money  paid  in  for  dues  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  is  diverted  to  help  pay  the  printer. 

.  “And  the  regular  journal  is  expected  to  keep 
on  drumming  up  new  members.  Associations 
as  well  as  republics  are  not  always  grateful.” 

Trade  Press  a  Willing  Helper 

As  the  pages  of  the  trade  press  are  always  open 
to  carry  forward  the  propaganda  work  of  the  coal 
trade  associations,  a  question  always  arises  as  to 
why  greater  use  is  not  made  of  the  proffered 
service.  Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  es¬ 
tablished  mediums,  no  small  proportion  of  the 
association  officials  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  es¬ 
tablishing  independent  means  of  getting  their 
views  before  the  business  community.  And, 
when  they  enter  upon  a  solicitation  of  business  to 
make  these  periodicals  self  sustaining  do  they 
not  really  resort  to  the  snowbird  practice  which 
they  officially  decry? 

We  are  familiar  with  the  reason  assigned  for 
entering  upon  this  course;  it  is  said  that  officials 
cannot  secure  the  money  from  their  members 
which  they  actually  need  to  carry  on  their  work; 
hence,  so  far  from  extending  any  patronage  them¬ 
selves  to  the  trade  press  they  are  in  fact  impelled 
to  compete  with  the  trade  press  for  a  share  of  the 
advertising  appropriations  made  by  the  coal  trade 
interests. 

We  recognize  also  that  the  secretaries  contend 
that  they  cannot  rely  upon  the  trade  papers  to 
reach  all  of  the  operators  and  dealers  that  they 
desire  to  reach ;  for  some  of  their  constituency, 
they  are  free  to  admit,  are  so  benighted  as  not  to 
take  any  trade  papers.  Further,  there  is  an  al¬ 
lusion  sometimes  made  as  to  copy  being  re¬ 
stricted,  but  very  often  there  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  fact  that  some  one  is  interested  in 
conducting  a  publication  and  is  anxious  to  wear 
editorial  laurels. 

^  et,  in  view  of  the  generous  attitude  of  the 
trade  press  and  its  willingness,  as  a  whole,  to  act 
as  a  volunteer  advocate  for  the  associations,  is  it 
wise  to  ignore  the  papers  and  compete  with  ’them 
for  recognition  by  those  seeking  publicity  or  will¬ 
ing  to  extend  patronage  to  those  exploiting  the 
best  interests  of  the  trade? 


Some  Objections 

Certainly  the  independent  press  in  its  public 
work  must  carry  more  weight  than  an  associa¬ 
tion  paper,  recognizing  that  the  latter  is  necessar¬ 
ily  prejudiced  in  favor  of  its  own  particular  con¬ 
stituency;  hence,  while  in  the  minds  of  some  as¬ 
sociation  officials  there  may  be  sufficient  reasons 
for  promoting  a  journalistic  enterprise,  certain 
objections  occur  to  those  familiar  with  past  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  sort: 

1.  The  officials’  time  is  diverted  from  their 
real  work  and  too  much  occupied  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  busines,  a  distinct  and  peculiar  enterprise 
rather  far  removed  from  the  prime  purposes  of 
association  affairs  and  a  line  of  activity  beset 
with  difficulties,  often  involving  losses  by  the  ex¬ 
perienced  publisher  and  as  a  rule,  if  not  inevitably, 
involving  unanticipated  expense  for  the  amateur. 

2.  As  the  coal  dealer  would  feel  aggrieved  if 
publishers  undertook  to  furnish  coal  at  nominal 
cost  to  their  customers,  for  instance,  as  premiums 
by  which  to  increase  subscriptions,  naturally  pub¬ 
lishers  of  trade  journals  cannot  enthuse  in  regard 
to  thinly  veiled,  if  not  openly  avowed  competi¬ 
tion,  originating  with  secretaries  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  in  a  position  to  bring  more  or  less  compul¬ 
sory  influences  to  bear  as  a  means  of  securing 
business,  not  to  use  a  harsher  term. 

3.  Thus  the  trade  press  which  would,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business  policy,  be  disposed  to  constitute 
itself  the  ardent  champion  of  organizations  in  the 
trades  with  which  the  papers  are  identified  and  to 
contribute  influence,  time  and  labor  to  further  the 
welfare  of  such  associations  without  direct  cost, 
is  in  a  measure  prompted  to  proceed  slowly  in 
that  direction,  fearful  that  an  antagonistic  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  built  up;  while  advertisers  feel  that 
they  are  unnecessarily  levied  upon  when  called  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  an  organization  whose 
force  is  on  occasion  wielded  against  them.  The 
so-called  advertising  expense  involves  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  over  and  above  the  strictly  association 
expense  by  reason  of  the  expenses  of  publication 
(now  on  so  high  a  basis)  with  other  substantial 
profits  to  printers,  paper  dealers  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  practical  work  of  sending  out  asso¬ 
ciation  organs,  and  calling  upon  non-members  in 
no  uncertain  voice  to  pay  association  expenses 
can  scarcely  contribute  to  the  respect  or  prestige 
which  that  association  would  enjoy.  Should  the 
trade  papers  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  pub¬ 
licity  desired,  association  members  will  save 
money  and  the  members  of  the  trade  who  avail 
themselves  of  advertising  advantages  in  “legiti¬ 
mate”  channels  would  be  relieved  of  unwilling 
donations. 

Certainly  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the  con¬ 
tention  that  a  trade  association  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  yet  how  can  it  be  so  when  it  derives  a 
good  share  of  its  maintenance  funds  from  out¬ 
siders,  from  the  very  interests  from  which  its 
members  buy  their  merchandise  and  with  whom  it 
may  be,  and  at  times  is,  at  variance?  How  can 
remedies,  concessions  and  other  privileges  be 
sought  from  those  to  whom  an  organization  is  in¬ 
debted  for  its  primary  expenses?  These  thoughts 
take  no  cognizance  of  those  organs  in  some  lines 
which  use  the  cloak  of  a  trade  association  merely 
to  cover  an  enterprise  run  for  the  benefit  of  a 
shrewd  publicity  man  or  others,  such  as  in  olden 
times  were  issued  under  the  supposed  auspices  of 
various  railroads  and  which  to-day  are  in  some 
cases  lined  up  with  railroad  interests  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  that  those  who  deal  liberally 
will  have  no  trouble  with  regard  to  car  supply, 
etc. 

Something  might  be  said  also  with  reference  to 
the  periodicaals  issued,  it  may  be  only  annually, 
under  the  auspices  of  various  local  unions,  the  so¬ 
licitation  of  business  for  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  thinly-veiled  suggestion  as  to  adverse  effects 
following  a  refusal. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  in  such  times  as  the 
present  to  inveigh  strongly  against  these  but  as 
sociations  of  business  men  occupy  a  different  po 


sition  and  should,  we  think,  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  not  seek  by  irregular  competitive 
methods  to  carry  on  that  interference  with  other 
fields  of  business  activities  which  they  themselves 
decry  when  the  legitimate  province  of  the  coal 
man  is  invaded. 

the  amount  called  for  by  the  orders  remaining  to 


PITTSBURGH  NEWS  NOTES 


Representatives  of  the  Swiss  and  French  gov¬ 
ernments  visited  Pittsburgh  last  week  and  placed 
orders  for  1,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  represents 
an  expenditure  of  about  $28,000,000.  All  of  the 
coal  is  to  come  from  mines  in  the  immediate  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district.  G.  A.  Sterkle,  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  supplies  of  the  Swiss  Government, 
said  that  Switzerland  would  consume  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  from  United  States 
mines  next  year. 

The  U.  S.  engineers  have  been  instructed  by 
Washington  to  make  all  possible  haste  in  the  im¬ 
provements  to  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  Rivers  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  coal 
shipments.  For  the  period  from  January  1  to 
September  1  a  new  high  record  in  coal  shipments 
has  been  established  by  these  three  rivers.  River- 
men  complain,  however,  that  the  improvements 
are  not  being  made  fast  enough  and  have  appealed 
to  the  Government  to  hasten  the  work  now  being 
done  to  locks  and  dams. 

A  half-dozen  big  coal  companies  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  are  buying  new  equipment  with 
the  view  of  augmenting  their  producing  capacity. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  new  rails  are  being  pur¬ 
chased  and  work  has  been  started  on  the  sinking 
of  additional  shafts  to  expedite  production. 

Carl  Newman,  William  F.  Pfell,  Martin  Hap- 
good  and  Dennis  Kelly,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  coal  brokers,  were  busy  in  Pittsburgh  last 
week  trying  to  get  coal  for  their  customers  for 
immediate  delivery.  They  had  very  little  success, 
however,  as  none  of  the  companies  will  accept 
contracts  for  spot  delivery.  Deliveries  are  being 
promised  for  no  earlier  than  February.  The 
Pittsburgh  coal  market  quit  taking  spot  contracts 
several  months  ago. 

William  S.  Merchant,  Pittsburgh  coal  broker, 
placed  contracts  for  500,000  tons  of  coal  for  ex¬ 
port,  deliveries  to  be  made  to  Queenstown,  Ire- 
and,  before  February  1,  it  is  stated. 

Thomas  D.  Hannahan,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
stopped  off  at  Pittsburgh  en  route  home  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Hannahan  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  ere  long  the  coal  industry  will  have  a 
good  surplus  of  miners.  He  said  that  the  labor 
shortage  is  being  adjusted  rapidly. 


NOEL  MARSHALL  RETIRES 
Veteran  Toronto  Coal  Man  Is  Succeeded  By 
His  Son,  K.  R.  Marshall 

Lieuenant-Colonel  K.  R.  Marshall  has  succeeded 
his  father,  Colonel  Noel  Marshall,  as  president  of 
the  Standard  Fuel  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto. 

The  new  president,  who  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  served  in  the  war  as  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Fourth  Division,  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  C.  M.  G.  and  D.  S.  O. 

Colonel  Noel  Marshall  continues  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  N.  C.  Marshall  is  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  and  J.  A.  Glover  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  The  Standard  Fuel  Co.  has  been  in 
business  in  Toronto  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It 
was  founded  by  its  retiring  president. 

During  the  war  Colonel  Noel  Marshall  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  and  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  services  was  decorated  by  the  King 
of  England  and  the  President  of  France.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
and  has  held  other  offices.  Sixty  Toronto  business 
men,  including  the  leading  coal  men  of  that  city, 
tendered  him  a  banquet  recently  as  a  mark  of  their 
esteem. 
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USE  OF  OXYGEN  HELMETS. 


Has  Grown  Enormously  Since  Apparatus  ^  as 
Introduced  Hree  in  1907. 

At  the  recent  Cleveland  convention  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  D.  J.  Parker,  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  rescue  and  safety  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  told  something  about  the  development  and 
use  of  the  oxygen  helmet. 

The  history  of  breathing  apparatus  dates  from 
1868,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  when  a  device  was 
used  similar  to  a  submarine  diver’s  helmet.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  succeeding  forms  were  built  along  similar 
lines  until  1896,  when  the  present  portable  self-con¬ 
tained  type  was  devised  and  used  abroad. 

The  first  self-contained  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
the  United  States  were  four  sets  imported  in  1907 
by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  of  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana.  In  September,  1908,  breathing  apparatus  was 
purchased  by  the  Technologic  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  for  use  in  mine  rescue  and 
recovery  work,  which  at  that  time  was  in  charge  of 
that  branch. 

Today  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  ten  rescue  cars, 
five  rescue  trucks,  and  eight  safety  stations  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  mining  regions  of  the  United 
States,  equipped  with  some  300  complete  sets  of  such 
apparatus,  while  several  thousand  sets  are  owned  by 
State  mining  departments  and  mining  companies 
having  rescue  crews  trained  in  their  use. 

Breathing  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  two  types 
as  regards  the  length  of  time  the  apparatus  will  fur¬ 
nish  pure  air  on  one  charging;  these  are  the  half- 
hour  type,  principally  used  on  vessels  or  where  men 
are  only  exposed  to  dangerous  atmospheres  for  short 
periods  of  time,  and  the  two-hour  type  which  is  the 
kind  used  in  mines.  In  mine  rescue  and  recovery 
work  the  apparatus  wearer  may  have  to  travel  con¬ 
siderable  distances  from  his  base  and  two  hours 
has  been  adopted  as  the  maximum  period  of  service 
compatible  with  lightness  and  convenience  of  port¬ 
ability.  Only  the  two-hour  type  is  considered  in 
this  paper. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  the  use  of  breathing  apparatus  by  the 
mining  industry.  As  with  many  other  new  devices 
when  they  first  appear  mine  operators  and  owners 
were  at  first  decidedly  skeptical  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  apparatus.  However,  owing  to  the  progressive 
spirit  of  numerous  operators,  the  ingenuity  of  ap¬ 
paratus  manufacturers,  and  persistent  effort  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  use  and  limitations  of  the  apparatus  has  been 
attained. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  those  ap¬ 
preciating  the  necessity  for  such  a  device  for  safely 
penetrating  noxious  atmospheres,  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  has  been  given  to  its  use  in  the  mining  indus¬ 
try,  especially  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Today  there  is  not  a  mining  district  in  the  United 
States  that  cannot  on  short  notice  in  time  of  disaster 
obtain  the  services  of  trained  men  equipped  with 
apparatus  either  from  State  or  privately  owned  res¬ 
cue  stations  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Also, 
most  of  the  lager  companies  have  rescue  equipment 
and  organized  safety  crews. 


The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimatas  the  coal 
reserves  of  this  country.  Now  underground  there 
the  190  tons  of  anthracite  for  each  person;  15,000 
tons  of  bituminous,  and  20,000  tons  of  lignite. 
Practically  none  of  the  lignite  has  been  consumed, 
while  twenty-eight  tons  per  capita  of  anthracite 
and  nine-two  tons  per  capita  of  bituminous  have 
been  mined. 


We  learn  that  the  national  jobbers’  organiza¬ 
tion  is  now  stronger  than  ever  and  very  far  from 
ready  to  be  swallowed  up.  It  has  been  intimated 
in  certain  quarters  that,  as  many  of  the  jobbers 
are  eligible  through  their  mining  affiliations  to 
membership  in  the  National  Coal  Association, 
there  might  be  something  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  amalgamation  of  interests. 


Anthracite  Bonuses  Continued. 

The  danger  of  serious  labor  troubles  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region  next  winter  has  been  averted  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  this  week  continuing  the  payment 
of  war  bonuses  until  April  1,  1920.  The  existing 
wage  contract  includes  a  supplemental  agreement 
which  dates  last  November,  and  provides  for  the 
payment  of  bonuses  until  peace  is  proclaimed. 

If  the  peace  proclamation  is  issued  before  the  first 
of  next  April  the  question  of  continuing  these  special 
payments  would  come  up,  and  to  forestall  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  operators  and  labor  leaders  was  held  in  Philo- 
delphia  last  Monday  and  an  agreement  reached  to 
extend  the  supplemental  bonus  clause  until  the  rest 
of  the  contract  expires  on  April  1.  This  action  was 
demanded  at  the  recent  tri-district  convention  of 
anthracite  mine  workers  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Those  present  at  Monday’s  conference  and  whose 
names  were  affixed  to  the  agreement  were  S.  D. 
Warriner,  W.  J.  Richards,  C.  F.  Huber  and  W.  L. 
Connell,  for  the  operators,  and  John  T.  Dempsey, 
Thomas  Kennedy  and  C.  J.  Golden,  representing  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


Coal  and  Oil  Competition. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  oil  situation  is  that  many 
of  the  refineries  use  coal  under  their  boilers.  A 
salesman  recently  commented  on  this  fact  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  one  of  the  oil  companies. 

“It  is  money  in  our  pocket,”  replied  the  latter, 
“to  burn  coal  and  sell  the  oil  thus  saved.” 

“Well,  if  it  is  cheaper  for  you  to  burn  coal,  why 
isn’t  it  cheaper  for  other  consumers?”  retorted  the 
coal  man. 

“It  is  largely  a  matter  of  transportation  costs,” 
the  purchasing  agent  explained.  “Because  we  find  it 
economical  to  use  coal  does  not  mean  that  a  plant 
in  another  locality,  with  a  higher  freight  rate  to 
pay,  will  also  find  it  economical.” 

That  seems  to  be  the  long  and  short  of  the  story 
at  the  present  time.  Every  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  oil  or  coal  gives  an  advantage  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  however,  and  many  coal  men  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  oil  will  go  to  a  permanently 
higher  level  before  coal  does.  The  oil  supply  is 
at  least  more  uncertain  than  the  coal  supply.  It 
is  known  with  fair  accuracy  how  much  coal  is  in 
the  ground,  but  the  productivity  of  the  oil  fields 
is  an  unknown  quantity. 


Washington’s  Pet  Hobby 

Official  Washington  seems  to  be  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  the  gathering  of  statistics  is  one 
of  the  crying  needs  of  the  hour.  The  Government 
spends  many  thousands  of  dol'ars  evc>-y  year  in 
collecting  useless  information.  >ut  someone  is 
always  in  favor  of  spending  still  more.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  suggestion  of  a  witness  at  the  Fre- 
linghuysen  investigation,  a  man  connected  with 
the  Railroad  Administration.  He  said: 

“I  would  look  with  favor  upon  legislation  that 
would  effect  some  kind  of  control  over  the  coal 
mining  industry,  sufficient  to  enable  the  country 
to  know  how  the  industry  was  being  developed, 
whether  the  development  was  up  to  the  necessities 
of  the  country,  or  beyond  them,  and  whetner  the 
production  was  up  to  the  necessities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  or  beyond  them,  and  whether  the  production 
was  being  properly  distributed,  and,  if  not,  some 
means  being  provided,  perhaps  merely  through 
the  medium  of  publicity  by  the  regulatory  body, 
that  would  tend  to  divert  the  favor  of  production 
into  the  destination  territory  that  was  short,  and 
for  the  time  being,  away  from  the  destination 
territory  that  might  be  over.” 


The  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  R.R.  is  now  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  part  of  the  P.  &  R.  system  under  Federal 
Manager  Ewing,  instead  of  as  a  part  of  the  B.  &  O. 
R.R.,  as  heretofore. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  eight 
months  of  1919  and  three  previous  years  were : 

Coal. 


Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . . 

. .  954,756 

881,154 

824,319 

839,885 

February  . 

. .  907,872 

684,083 

865,782 

523,973 

March  . . . 

. .  904,989 

971,337 

1,133,5% 

572,637 

April  .... 

. .  700.704 

835,949 

1,025,152 

354,716 

May  . 

..  731,537 

955,056 

1,005,916 

418,432 

June  . 

. .  749,964 

990,084 

1,060,890 

436,650 

July . 

. .  800,393 

898,946 

1,061,300 

600,9% 

August  .. . 

. .  924,738 

998,488 

1,089,438 

739,066 

Total  .. 

. .  6,674,953 

7,215,097 

8,066,483 

4,483,355 

Tonnage  transported  during  August  decreased  350,- 

372  tons,  or  32.1  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month 

of  1918,  w 

hile  for  the  eight  months  there  ’ 

was  a  dc- 

crease  of  3,583,128  tons 

;,  or  44.4 

per  cent., 

compared 

with  same 

period  of  1918. 

Coke. 

January  . . 

. . .  49,836 

40,963 

32,370 

69,986 

February  . 

...  47,155 

34,543 

35,954 

47,787 

March  . . 

....  53,167 

35,138 

47,551 

44,872 

April  . 

. . .  46,671 

33,679 

41,750 

30,100 

May  . 

. . .  48,289 

47,913 

40,576 

33,235 

June  . 

...  47,602 

40,369 

44,501 

30,455 

July  . 

. . . .  36,518 

37,679 

41,893 

29,879 

August  . 

....  44,103 

40,784 

34,628 

22,675 

Total  . 

. ...  373,341 

311,068 

319,223 

308,990 

Shipments  of  coke  during  August  decreased  11,953 
tons,  or  35.1  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1918,  while  for  the  eight  months  there  was  an 
decrease  of  10,233  tons,  or  3.2  per  cent.,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1918. 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Railway  during  August 
and  eight  months  compared  with  same  months  last 
year,  in  net  tons : 


- August -  — Eight  Months — 

Coal  1918  1919  1918  1919 

Commercial  ...  580,641  541,309  4,138,684  3,215,325 

Company .  34,770  20,807  271,783  189,646 

Total  .  615,411  562,116  4,410,467  3,404,971 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were : 
Months  ’  1916  1917  1918  1919 

January  .  471,158  600,193  445,404  469,700 

February .  514,547  478,105  500,321  266,415 

March  .  532,164  617,387  511,384  315,627 

April  .  397,612  526,470  571,742  299,046 

May  . ....  436,199  670,074  640,166  493,604 

June  ... . . .  420,620  596,094  539,731  527,645 

July  .  445,900  569,026  586,021  470,836 

August .  490,778  599,770  615,441  562,116 

Total  . . 3,708,978  4,657,121  4,410,467  3,304,971 


Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  August  de¬ 
creased  53,295  tons,  or  8.6  per  cent.,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  seven  months  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  1,105,4%  tons,  or  25  per  cent. 


Trust  Busting  in  Brooklyn. 

Something  in  the  way  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  suggested  by  the  breaking  of  the  local  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  particularly  in  the  restoring  to  its 
owners  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  which,  having 
been  leased  for  999  years  to  another  company,  was 
supposed  to  be  definitely  off  the  stage. 

Doubtless  all  the  old-timers  hereabouts  will  be 
interested  in  the  developments,  recalling  the  Brooklyn 
City  Railroad  as  one  that,  in  town  where  the  local 
transportation  interests  had  their  own  troubles,  was 
able  to  do  very  well,  controlling  as  it  did  the  main 
arteries  of  travel,  on  which  there  was  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  travel 
that  is  so  essential. 

Like  the  Union  Ferry  Co.,  the  Brooklyn  City  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  was  an  enterprise  in  which  the  old  families 
were  proud  to  own  stock,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  the  results  have  been  decidedly  more  advan¬ 
tageous. 
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What  Frelinghuysen’s  Suggestion  Really  Means. 

His  Plan  to  Create  a  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics,  at  Initial  Expense  of  $40,000,  Is  the  Opening  Wedge  for  a  New 
Fuel  Administration  Involving  Fermanent  Government  Control  of  the  Coal  Industry 

By  GEORGE  H.  CUSHING. 

Managing  Director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 


When  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  assembled,  it  had 
two  jobs — to  pass  deferred  appropriation  bills  and  to 
enact  needed  laws  to  restore  to  the  people  those 
liberties  which  were  taken  from  them  as  a  war 
necessity. 

For  six  weeks  Congress  was  busy  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  bills.  By  late  July  or  early  August  it  had 
paid  the  public  bills  and  was  in  a  fever  of  haste  to 
discuss  economic  legislation.  This  fever  was  fed 
by  letters  which  complained  bitterly  about  com¬ 
modity  prices.  Coal  commanded  quite  as  much 
attention  as  anything. 

Two  or  three  statesmen  introduced  coal  bills. 
They  were  so  much  in  a  hurry  to  introduce  their 
bills  they  did  not  take  time  even  to  write  them 
carefully.  They  ignored  the  fact  that  they  con¬ 
tained  no  ideas  which  were  either  sound  or  sensible. 
In  consequence,  the  cool  brains  on  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  threw  them  into  the  scrap  heap. 

Then  Senator  Frelinghuysen  introduced  his  bill. 
It  was  calm,  deliberately  fashioned  and  sounded 
reasonable.  It  said  to  the  Senate  in  substance : 

"There  is  a  commotion  about  coal.  The  Senate 
cannot  decide  what  can  or  should  be  done  until  it 
has  the  facts.  Therefore,  let  us  have  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  get  first  at  the  facts.” 

The  Senate  is  always  willing  to  say  : 

“By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  facts.” 

So,  the  Senate  approved  the  Frelinghuysen  bill. 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  started  out  bravely  to  get 
the  facts — all  of  them.  He  announced  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  into  the  record  of  the  Senate  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  coal— a  textbook  on  coal.  He  would 
do  it,  if  it  took  him  a  year. 

He  is  a  man  of  big  physique.  His  face  is  strong. 
He  has  a  powerful  way  of  expressing  himself.  He 
looks  to  be  a  strong-minded  man  with  plenty  of 
physical  vigor  to  support  his  decisions.  Thus,  every 
man  who  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  finish  this 
job  believed  that  for  once  we  were  going  to  have 
a  real  coal  investigation.  It  looked  mightly  prom¬ 
ising. 

We  were  not  four  weeks  into  the  investigation — 
that  means  about  six  days— before  the  outlook- 
changed  radically. 

Witness  after  witness  had  said  there  was  a  short¬ 
age  of  cars  and  a  shortage  of  labor.  Therefore, 
there  was  a  pronounced  shortage  of  coal. 

The  Coal  Shortage  Myth 
As  I  have  said  before,  all  these  phrases  are  rela¬ 
tive.  It  miist  relate  to  the  need  for  coal.  That  is, 
there  can  be  no  shortage  of  coal  unless  someone 
who  needs  it  cannot  get  it.  If  we  had  a  real 
shortage  of  coal  steam  plants  would  be  shut  down, 
or  houses  cold.  Neither  thing  happened  in  August. 
All  steam  plants  had  all  the  coal  they  could  use. 
And  as  for  the  houses,  it  was,  in  August,  hard 
to  keep  them  cool.  The  statements  lacked  some¬ 
thing. 

When  that  was  true,  if  there  was  still  a  shortage, 
it  meant  that  we  knew  how  much  coal  we  must 
store  in  summer  to  satisfy  the  demand  in  winter 
and  were  not  doing  it.  No  such  statement  was 
made — or  could  be  made.  No  one  knew  or  could 
know.  Yet,  everyone  was  positive  there  was  a 
shortage. 

Coal  men  were  not  quite  candid — and  for  a  good 
reason.  The  Fuel  Administration  had  made  a  botch 
of  price  fixing.  The  law  said  that  the  producer 
should  have  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
prices  as  fixed  did  not  allow  many  operators  to  re¬ 
cover  even  their  costs.  Thus,  they  lost  money. 

After  Dr.  Garfield  withdrew  price  restrictions,  the 
market  collapsed.  Many  people  would  not  buy  coal 
of  a  good  quality  because  they  had  much  poor  coal 
on  hand.  Other  people  did  not  believe  that  the  war 
wages  of  the  miners  would  be  continued.  Expecting 


wages  to  drop,  they  hoped  prices  would  come  down. 
I  hey  waited.  The  operators  lost  more  money  due 
to  idle  plants. 

Having  lost  money  for  two  years  on  one  account 
and  for  ten  months  on  another  account,  the  coal 
men  naturally  wanted  to  pull  out  of  the  hole.  They 
could  not,  unless  they  charged  higher  prices  this 
fall.  Their  only  hope  of  higher  prices  was  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  belief  that  there  was  not  enough  coal 
to  go  around. 

There  was  another  thing:  In  the  South  and  East 
fuel  oil  was  sold  at  such  low  prices  that  steam  coal 
could  not  meet  it  in  competition.  This  beat  down 
the  price  of  steam  coal.  With  prices  on  the  steam 
sizes  falling,  the  prices  on  domestic  sizes  had  to 
rise  or  coal  men  would  lose  still  more  money.  A 
rising  price  for  domestic  coal  was  justified  only 
so  long  as  there  was  belief  in  a  shortage. 

If  coal  men  had  said  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
shortage  the  market  would  have  broken.  That 
would  have  embalmed  the  losses  previously  sustained. 
Coal  men  are  not  so  angelic — and  it  is  not  human 
to  expect  them  to  be  so — as  to  make  that  candid 
admission  and  thus  turn  their  own  pockets  inside 
out  to  benefit  the  pockets  of  others. 

Coal  men  are — I  hope — too  hard  headed  to  go  into 
any  such  a  fanatical  and  quixotic  scheme.  They  saw 
greed  sitting  in  every  saddle.  The  makers  of  cloth 
put  out  shoddy  material  and  demanded  a  king’s 
ransom  for  an  overcoat.  Silk  was  advertised  in 
Washington  at  $21  a  yard.  Shoes  made  of  paper 
or  some  other  substance  brought  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  good  leather.  A  day’s  work  of  a 
hen  was  figured  to  be  worth  a  nickel  or  a  dime. 

Coal  men  knew  that  if  they  should  suddenly  turn 
altruistic  in  a  sordid  world,  they  would  duly  play  the 
fool.  Their  mite  of  altruism  in  a  world  of  profiteers 
would  be  as  completely  lost  as  would  be  a  whisper 
in  a  boiler  factory.  Coal  men  knew  that  this  was 
no  setting  in  which  to  strike  a  heroic  pose  and 
indulge  in  magnanimous  and  useless  self-sacrifice. 

The  Coal  Man’s  Dilemma 
No  coal  man  would  studiously  play  the  fool.  Still 
it  was  dangerous- to  be  wise.  If  they  insisted  there 
was  a  coal  or  car  or  labor  shortage,  Congress  would 
say: 

“The  Coal  situation  is  beyond  control.  We  should 
bring  back  the  Fuel  Administration.” 

But  unless  they  did  say  it  they  could  not  recover 
their  previous  losses. 

If  they  told  the  truth — that  they  could  not  sell  their 
steam  coal  and  must  advance  the  price  of  domestic 
coal  to  equal  its  cost,  Congress  would  ask : 

"Where  do  you  get  the  power  which  enables  you 
thus  autocratically  to  advance  house  coal  prices? 
Have  you  a  trust?  This  is  a  matter  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.” 

Coal  men  thus  faced  either  a  heavy  loss  or  return 
of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

It  was  an  excellent  time  to  keep  quiet.  Coal  men 
wisely  shut  their  mouths. 

When  the  industry  faced  this  interesting  situation 
something  diverting  happened  in  Washington.  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  had  been  quarreling  like 
children  over  the  railroads.  They  were  of  opposite 
political  parties,  and  bad  blood  existed  between 
them.  Then  the  Railroad  Brotherhood  came  to 
Washington  to  demand  that  the  cost  of  living  be 
reduced  instantly  or  that  their  wages  be  increased. 
The  President  in  a  message  had  handed  this  problem 
to  Congress.  The  Republican  Congress  replied: 

“We  gave  you  full  power  over  the  railroads.  You 
are  running  them.  You  must  decide  this  issue  for 
yourself.” 

The  President  thereupon  answered  in  substance: 
“You  gave  me  two  powers  instead  of  one.  I  can 
operate  the  railroads  or  I  can  turn  them  back  to 


private  control.  On  the  first  of  January  I  will 
return  them  to  private  control.” 

Then  Congress  had  a  new  railroad  problem  on 
its  hands.  Before  the  railroads  could  go  back  into 
private  control,  new  railroad  legislation  must  be 
enacted.  To  frame  this  suggested  new  legislation 
was  the  work  of  the  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mittees. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  is  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
a  sub-committee  of  this  same  committee  which  was 
conducting  the  coal  investigation.  Clearly  the  need 
to  suggest  railroad  legislation  far  outweighed  any 
need  to  delve  into  coal  economics.  So,  Senator 
frelinghuysen,  forced  to  allow  the  railroad  matter 
to  absorb  his  interest,  was  in  a  mood  to  allow  the 
coal  investigation  to  crumple  in  his  hands  as  would 
a  wet  piece  of  paper. 

Frelyinghuysen  Passes  Buck. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  coal  men  if 
the  coal  investigation  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  suspension.  However,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  was 
not  willing  o  allow  the  coal  question  to  remain  half 
way  between  heaven  and  earth.  His  interest  in  it 
had  died.  He  dared  not  admit  it.  So  he  had  to 
execute  a  Fabian  retreat.  His  plan  was  to  adopt 
some  expedient.  That  would  get  the  whole  bother¬ 
some  question  off  his  hands — honorably. 

In  Washington,  the  orthodox  routine  in  such  a 
dilemma  is  to  turn  the  whole  mess  over  .to  a  bureau. 
That  is  why  bureaus  exist.  They  are  the  scape¬ 
goats  for  puzzled  statesmen.  They  are  Washing¬ 
ton’s  official  sewers. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  is  a  splendid  fellow.  But 
he  is  not  free  from  either  the  routine  or  the  foibles 
of  Washington.  He  is  a  part  of  the  machine.  He 
works  through  the  routine  as  a  matter  of  environ¬ 
ment.  Since  the  customary  thing  was  to  pass  such 
a  question  to  a  bureau,  he  allowed  his  foot  to  slip 
into  the  regulation  rut.  So  he  suggested  that  Con¬ 
gress  give  the  Geological  Survey  an  additional 
$40,000.  Dr.  Smith  and  Carl  Lesher  had  said  they 
could  compile  an  estimate  of  coal  needs  if  they 
had  $40,000  wih  which  to  pay  the  bill.  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  saw  in  that  a  fine  way  out  Of  his 
delimma.  The  Geological  Survey  could  go  on  with 
the  coal  investigation.  He  could  help  Cofigress  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  the  railroads. 

No  loyal  American— his  mind  keyed  to  spending 
four  million  for  an  aviation  field  at  Dayton  which 
was  abandoned  before  being  used — will  now  object 
if  Congress  wants  to  spend  a  mere  $40,000  to  re¬ 
lieve  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  Committee  of  its  em- 
barrasment. 

Coal  Bureau  Only  a  Beginning 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  valid  objections — 
not  to  the  $40,000,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Geological 
Survey,  but  to  the  fact  that  this  is  but  a  preliminary 
expenditure.  This  is  but  a  beginning.  The  end  is 
a  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics— another  Governmental 
bureau.  And,  as  you  and  I  know  from  experience, 
a  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  prelude  to  another  Fuel  Administration. 

When  considering  such  a  thing  there  is  something 
to  think  about.  Washington  today  is  a  conglomerate 
of  the  most  amazing  egotists.  The  history  of  the 
world  has  no  record  of  any  such  a  gathering  at  any 
point  on  the  globe— not  even  at  Potsdam.  They 
believe  themselves  competent  to  readjust  human  re¬ 
lations,  not  only  for  the  immediate  present,  but 
for  all  times.  They  are  not  merely  bashfully  willing 
to  undertake  the  job  if  it  is  forced  upon  them.  Un- 
blushingly  they  are  pleading  that  they  be  allowed  to 
do  it.  As  indicating  what  they  will  do  if  given  a 
free  hand,  I  have  heard  such  statements  as  the 
following  about  the  ideal  future  for  coal: 

“The  maximum  earnings  in  any  ordinary  business 
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should  be  6  per  cent,  on  the  money  actually  and 
necessarily  invested  in  it.  The  maximum  return  on 
the  most  hazardous  business  should  be  10  per  cent. 

“If  a  man  has  a  low  cost  mine,  that  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  make  a  cent  more  money  than  the 
man  who  has  a  high  cost  mine  of  equal  size. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  low  cost  coal  should  sell 
in  the  open  market  for  as  much  as  high  cost  coal. 
Every  man  should  sell  his  coal  for  cost  plus  his 
fixed  maximum  profit.  If  this  results  in  a  great 
variety  of  prices,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  of  these 
prices  should  not  be  charged  in  the  same  market  to 
the  same  customers  at  the  same  time. 

“However,  in  future  there  must  be  complete  uni¬ 
formity  of  prices.  Fluctuations  must  stop.  Hence¬ 
forth  there  shall  not  be  such  a  thing  as  one  man 
paying  three  dollars  a  ton  for  coal  while  another 
pays  ten.  There  must  be  uniformity.” 

Some  Bureaucratic  Ideas 

That,  being  interpreted,  means:  There  shall  be 
inequality  of  coal  prices,  and  there  shall  be  no  such 
inequality.  Every  man  must  sell  his  coal  for  his 
cost  plus  his  profit.  Coal  prices  must  vary,  therefore, 
in  exact  accord  with  the  variability  of  its  production 
costs.  Each  mine — and  there  are  7,000  of  them — 
must  have  its  own  price.  But,  there  must  be  no 
variability  of  prices.  A  dead  level  must  be  struck. 
Putting  it  differently,  there  shall  be  both  an  irre- 
sistable  force  and  an  immovable  object.  But,  by 
law,  we  are  going  to  eliminate  both  the  irresistable 
force  and  the  immovable  object. 

Or,  to  express  it  all  in  yet  another  way.  Human 
conduct  cannot  be  regulated  by  law,  but  we  are 
going  to  pass  a  law  which  will  regulate  human  con¬ 
duct.  Practical  equality  is  impossible  because  God 
made  each  man  different  from  all  other  men.  But, 
God  was  mistaken  and  we  must  correct  his  error 
before  it  is  too  late,  by  making  all  men  equal  by 
law. 

These  are  actually  the  preachments  of  the  men 
who  are  fashioning  the  nation’s  policies  today.  I 
am  not  imagining  them.  I  am  repeating  verbatim 
what  I  have  heard.  A  careful  study  traces  the 
origin  of  these  theories  back  to  the  bureaus. 

It  is  a  bit  incongruous  to  the  man  who  looks  from 
the  outside  to  have  these  revolutionary  ideas  come 
from  the  bureau  men  in  Washington.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  men  who  have  surrendered  unconditionally 
in  the  big  struggle  of  life.  They  have  consented 
to  take  short  hours,  easy  work  and  small  pay  from 
the  Government  rather  than  endure  the  fatigue  of 
fighting  for  what  they  get  .  They  thus  confess  them¬ 
selves  to  be  following  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Yet,  they  set  themselves  up  as  supermen  who  can 
fashion  rules  by  which  human  conduct  must  guide 
itself  in  future. 

It  is  to  this  system  that  we  are  being  introduced 
by  the  proposed  $40,000  appropriation  to  start  off 
the  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics. 

Statistic  Gathering  Gone  to  Seed 

If  you  want  to  know  where  this  thing  leads  ulti¬ 
mately  I  will  give  you  one  simple  example.  I  was 
in  Buffalo  a  month  ago  when  a  committee  of  coal 
men  called  upon  me  to  present  a  difficulty  by  which 
they  were  confronted.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  wanted  to  compile  statistics  on  our  export 
trade.  It  was  not  very  successful  in  organizing  its 
information  bureau.  So  it  sought  the  help  of  the 
Treasury  Department  which  controls  exports.  To¬ 
gether  they  fashioned  a  rule  saying  that  no  coal 
should  be  cleared  for  export  until  the  shipper  had 
supplied  a  statement  of  the  weight  and  value  of 
the  coal. 

The  coal  men  had  to  export  the  coal  to  Canada. 
This  coal  was  relied  upon  to  keep  the  plants  and 
public  utilities  of  Canada  going.  The  American  rail¬ 
roads  have  imperfect  facilities  for  weighing  coal. 
The  weights  are  often  not  received  by  the  shipper 
until  long  after  the  coal  has  reached  its  destination 
and  is  being  burned. 

Under  this  new  rule  the  coal  would  have  to  be 
held  at  the  border  until  the  railroad  data  about 
weights  could  catch  up  with  it.  While  it  was  being 
held  it  would  accumulate  demurrage  charges  of  from 
two  or  five  dollars  a  car  a  day. 

Thus,  by  departmenal  decree,  important  Canadian 


industries  could  be  deprived  of  coal  day  after  day, 
and  the  shippers  of  coal  in  Buffalo  would  have  to 
pay  enormous  demurrage  bills  merely  because  some 
bureau  of  information  in  Washington  insisted  that 
it  get  data  before  goods  arc  exported. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  we  are  going  into 
when  the  Bureau  of  Coal  Statistics  is  seriously  pro¬ 
posed.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  only  real  reason 
for  this  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  that  it  allows  Sena¬ 
tor  Frelinghuysen’s  committee  to  say  that  its  in¬ 
vestigation  was  not  entirely  in  vain.  It  has  at  least 
resulted  in  some  kind  of  a  suggestion. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  September,  1919,  and  same  month  in 
two  previous  years: 


Companies — 

1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R._ . 

.  1,246,100 

1,231,435 

1,140,727 

L.  V.  .... . 

.  1,258,922 

1,167,784 

1,122,8 23 

J.  c.  . . . 

_  559,581 

571,147 

551,724 

D„  L.  &  W. _ 

. .  973,529 

927,608 

758,940 

D.  &  H . 

.  698,731 

736,497 

553,149 

Penn . 

.  422,482 

433,068 

431,514 

Erie  . 

.  717,129 

703,363 

640,444 

O.  &  W . 

.  115,886 

157,387 

176,492 

L.  &  N.  E . 

.  340,396 

306,106 

311,588 

Total  . 

.  6,372,756 

6,234,395 

5,687,401 

The  shipments  during  September  decreased,  it  will 
be  seen,  546,994  tons,  or  8.7  per  cent.,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  September  last  year. 


Tonnage  for  Nine  Months 


Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  nine 
months  were : 

Companies —  1917  1918  1919 

P.  &  R . 11,053,797  11,375,208  9,248,678 

L.  V . . . 10,501,351  11,076,838  8,657,449 

J.  C.  . . - .  6,250,089  5,724,659  4,287,911 

D.,  L.  &  W . - .  9,278,349  9,254,688  7,568,741 

D.  &  H . .  6,349,672  6,873,976  5,952,367 

Penn  .  4,274,475  4,404,041  3,515,138 

Erie  . _ .  6,668,964  6,699,163  5,311,866 

O.  &  W .  1,511,892  1,593,420  1,361,825 

L.  &  N.  E .  2,902,748  2,294,001  2,275,435 

Total  . 58,791,337  59,825,993  48,185,181 

*1,013,240  *475,360 

Net  total. . 57,778,097  59,350,633  48,185,181 


♦Deduction :  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

For  the  nine  months  shipments  show  a  decrease 
of  11,165,452  tons,  or  18.8  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1918. 


Shipments  by  Months 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Month — < 

1917 

1918 

1919 

January  . 

.  5,940,725 

5,726,712 

5,934,241 

February  . 

.  5,178,432 

5,812,082 

3,871,932 

March  . 

.  6,989,075 

7,276,777 

3,938,908 

April  . 

.  5,592,299 

6,368,373 

5,224,715 

May  . 

.  6,917,525 

6,887,256 

5,711,915 

June  . 

.  7,049,067 

6,867,669 

5,619,591 

July  . . . 

.  6,724,252 

7,084,775 

6,052,334 

August . 

.  7,013,996 

7,180,923 

6,144,144 

September  . 

.  6,372,756 

6,234,395 

5,687,401 

Total  . 

. 57,778,097 

59,350,633 

48,185,181 

Tonnage  for 

nine  months : 

1913,  51,281, 

,885;  1914, 

50,067,581;  1915,  47,379,111;  1916,  49,930,416;  1917, 
57,778,097;  1918,  59,350,633;  1919,  48,185,181. 

By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 


during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows : 
Companies —  1917  1918  1919 

P.  &  R.  Ry . .  7,562,874  7,996,029  6,699,837 

L.  V.  RR .  7,370,946  7,694,157  6,343,049 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J _  3,536,845  3,574,745  3,145,230 

D„  L.  &  W.  RR . _.  6,214,638  6,071,574  5,378,074 

D.  &  H.  Co . . .  4,471,142  4,775,049  3,933,564 

Pennsylvania  RR .  2,860,645  2,866,556  2,461,071 

Erie  RR _ 4,556,139  4,587,653  3,802,020 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W.  Ry....  1,018,010  1,045,026  1,015,052 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR . .  2,069,626  2,012,602  1,662,203 

Total  . . 39.669,865  40,623,391  34,440,100 


Shipments  for  first  six  months  of  coal  year  de¬ 
creased  6,183,291  tons  or  15.2  per  cent. 


COAL  OUTPUT  GAINS 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Has  Made  Notable 
Gain  Since  End  of  August 

A  notable  gain  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
has  been  recorded  during  the  past  month  or  six 
weeks,  the  tonnage  having  increased  to  the  extent 
of  a  million  tons  a  week  during  that  period.  The 
output  kept  on  growing  in  spite  of  the  steel  strike 
until  the  week  ending  October  4,  when  a  slight 
set-back  occurred  by  reason  of  the  falling  off  in 
demand  for  beehive  coke.  Below  is  a  table  showing 
the  bituminous  production  for  several  weeks  past,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey: 

- Net  Tons - 


W eek  ending — 

1919 

1918 

August  30 . 

. . . 10,443,000 

12,691,000 

September  6 . 

.  9,663,000 

11,215,000 

September  13 . 

. 11,046,000 

12,707,000 

September  20 . 

. 11,253,000 

12,699,000 

September  27 . 

. . . 11,606,000 

13,047,000 

October  4 . 

. 11,470,000 

12,560,000 

Shipments  by  Districts 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for  which 
figures  are  available  are  shown  below : 

- Ca  rs - 


Regions  Sept.  13  Sept.  20  Sept.  27 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)  44,818  46,118  48,744 

Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset .  7,892  8,246  8,632 

Fairmont  .  7,168  7,141  7,577 

Ohio  . 22,736  24,050  25,563 

Smokeless,  East  Kv.,  ets . 28,574  26,051  29,032 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 42,328  44,728  46,662 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous 
The  following  figures  show  comparative  loadings 
of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season 
and  last,  in  net  tons : 

- Week  ending -  - Season  to  date - 

Sept.  28, 1919.  Sept.  29, 1918.  1919.  1918. 


584,514  1,248,338 


18,447,801  21,665,094 


Production  of  Anthracite 


Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  showing  the  production  of  anthracite  in 
recent  weeks,  with  comparisons : 


- Net  Tons - 

1919  1918 

August  30 . 1,946,000  2,260,000 

September  6 . 1,500,000  1,618,000 

September  13 . 1,564,000  2,088,000 

September  20 . 1 ,848,000  1 ,847,000 

September  27 . 1,964,000  2,071,000 

October  4 . 1,921,000  2,052,000 


In  Central  Pennsylvania 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show 
tonnage  lost  through  various  causes  in  Central  Penn- 
slyvania  during  three  recent  weeks : 


- Week  ending - 

Cause  of  loss  Sep.  13  Sept.  20  Sept.  27 

Car  shortage . 167,442  143,126  128,395 

Labor  shortage .  46,023  46,703  36,421 

No  market . . .  . .  1,524 

Mine  disability .  5,905  16,051  3,620 

Strikes  . . .  1,152  . . . 

All  other  causes .  60,553  70,526  80,726 

Total  . . 281,075  276,406  250,686 

Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads 
Month —  C.  &  O.  N.  &  W.  Virg’n  Total 

January  . 276,942  467,481  305,671  1,050,094 

February .  184,973  382,076  209,275  776,324 

March  .  234,058  391,127  197,367  822,552 

April  . .  235,873  463,861  202,983  902,717 

May  .  245,347  459,082  288,273  992,702 

June  .  325,920  372,045  410,013  1,107,978 

July  . . _ .  306,175  468,793  251,420  1,026,388 

August  .  322,035  541,872  396,675  1,270,58 2 

September  .  463,484  644,261  423,042  1,530,787 

Total .  2,604,807  4,190,597  2,684,119  9,480,114 


Reports  in  the  trade  at  Pittsburgh  are  that  the 
Ontario  Gas  Co.,  has  bought  13  tracts  of  coal 
land  in  the  Monongahela  valley,  and  is  preparing 
to  open  operations  there. 
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SA  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


October  18,  1919 


PRESENT  UNREST  LARGELY  PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Not  the  Result  of  Actual  Hardships  on  the  Part  of  Wage  Earners,  but  an  Indication  of 
A  State  of  Mind  Which  It  Is  Difficult  to  Analyze 


From  an  address  delivered  by  the  Alexandria  Bay 
retail  convention  by  Frank  J.  Pollay,  formerly  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Education. 


The  old-time  peace  has  departed  from  our  social 
and  economic  consciousness.  The  situation  calls  for 
grave  thought,  sane  thinking  and  a  spirit  of  coura¬ 
geous  resolve  to  face  true  facts  and  solve  their 
meanings.  Each  coal  dealer  from  now  on  ought 
to  be  an  intelligent  propagandist  of  the  general  situ¬ 
ation,  and  by  facts,  figures  and  economic  argu¬ 
ments  enforce  upon  a  doubtful  public  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  capable.  Only  team  work  and 
morale  will  win  and  the  coal  dealers  must  see  his 
business  as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s  pros¬ 
perity  and  be  willing  to  apply  to  his  own  case  what 
is  found  to  be  the  best  for  the  greatest  number. 

We  can  no  longer  blind  our  eyes  to  the  troubles 
in  Europe,  for  we  get  the  backwash  from  any  storm 
that  breaks  over  there.  In  our  own  land  many 
hundred  thousand  men  are  employed  in  and  around 
our  coal  mines  and  cognate  industries.  The  over¬ 
strained  attendance  upon  forced  production  during 
the  war  period  has  told  upon  them  and  the  psychic 
condition  known  as  “atmosphere”  is  abroad. 

One  who  visits  them  is  soon  made  aware  of  this, 
and  the  fact  that  in  this  industry  we  are  dealing 
with  an  alien  population  adds  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  Many  of  these  people  have  come  from 
lands  where  they  have  been  unjustly  treated  in  the 
past  and  they  bring  to  us  inherited  prejudices  and 
rankling  memories  that  we  have  neglected  to  elim¬ 
inate  from  their  lives. 

The  Serious  Alien  Question. 

The  alien  question  came  to  the  front  during  the 
war  and  its  seriousness  has  been  in  evidence  ever 
since.  The  Government  and  the  different  States  are 
earnestly  trying  to  cope  with  the  problem,  but  there 
is  little  hope  in  my  mind  that  a  year  of  new  reme¬ 
dies  can  obliterate  the  past,  and  our  chief  hope  for 
the  future  lies  in  our  schools  and  social  organi¬ 
zations  that  will  train  the  younger  generations  to  a 
more  adequate  conception  of  American  ideals  and 
let  them  share  in  the  practical  details  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment. 

No  student  of  modern  times  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  old  order  is  passing,  and  only  those  will  survive 
who  take  note  of  conditions  and  help  shape  them 
along  sane  and  proper  lines.  Only  sanity  can  save 
a  nation  afflicted  with  war  nerves.  Action  and  re¬ 
action  are  generally  equal.  While  the  war  tech¬ 
nically  may  be  over,  the  new  economic  strike  may 
prove  equally  serious.  The  high  prices  which  have 
followed  our  war  expansion  are  an  instance  of  this. 

If  money  increases  faster  than  goods,  it  bids  for 
them.  Reverse  the  process  and  a  largely  increased 
production  of  goods  will  bid  for  the  money  and  thus 
by  cheapening  the  articles  raise  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  now  discredited  dollar.  But  to  increase  our 
output  we  must  dig  from  the  ground  or  manufac¬ 
ture  and  this  means  heavy  cost. 

When  cost  is  increased  by  high  wage  and  ex¬ 
pensive  overhead  charges,  it  is  a  serious  question 
as  to  how  the  nation  can  be  induced  to  enter  upon 
this  new  era  of  production.  The  man  in  his  office 
says,  “Why  should  I  produce  expensively  and  hope 
to  sell  the  product  cheaply.”  The  manufacturer 
simply  will  not  do  it.  Experience  has  shown  this 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  only  way  is  to  assure  both 
sides  that  a  new  era  of  cooperation  will  be  in¬ 
stituted,  in  which  both  sides  may  come  together  as 
fair  minded  men  and  over  a  counsel  table  adjust 
their  differences  and  see  that  a  fair  standard  will 
be  fixed  so  that  each  can  plan  on  a  stability  that 
each  claims  does  not  exist. 

Co-ordination  Needed. 

Every  plan  of  production  proposed  presumes  co¬ 
ordination  among  the  opposing  interests.  Only  in¬ 
creased  production  will  come  from  honest  labor  by 


the  hour,  without  waste  of  time,  and  by  skilled  men 
who  are  actuated  by  motives  other  than  deep- 
seated  distrust  or  even  animosity  that  in  some  cases 
seems  to  have  developed  into  positive  hatred.  As¬ 
suming  that  this  production  will  come,  unrest  can 
be  allayed  by  fair  treatment,  the  establishment  of  a 
living  wage,  broadly  defined,  so  as  to  give  more 
equality  between  the  profits  of  the  producer  and 
the  laborer. 

Publicity  of  this  is  needed,  and  we  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  sensationalizm.  Now  we  need  facts,  accurately 
gathered  and  intelligently  disseminated,  and  here  is 
where  each  coal  dealer  can  be  of  great  service  to 
the  nation.  The  investigation  now  being  conducted 
in  Washington  deserves  careful  study,  so  that  we 
can  get  at  the  basic  facts  whether  these  have  to  do 
with  the  original  cost  of  production,  distribution, 
or  both. 

Everyone  can  aid  by  setting  an  example  of  thrift, 
which  means  both  saving  and  judicious  spending. 
The  elimination  of  ostentatious  display  of  wealth 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  softening  the  asperity 
whatever  title  best  bears  thed  efinition,  and  the  evil 
of  the  situation  is  that  a  few  agitators,  working  on 
a  compact,  well  organized  body  of  men,  can  so 
effectively  launch  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  deli¬ 
cately  coordinating  machinery  of  modern  business 
that  disaster  results.  One  strike  can  be  remedied, 
but  when  there  seems  to  be  a  ceaseless  rain  of 
monkey  wrenches  the  results  is  like  the  choas  which 
ensued  when  the  monkey  and  the  parrot  had  their 
famous  social  hour.  The  problem  becomes  more 
complicated  with  each  day’s  delay  and  we  have  been 
wasteful  of  time. 

Trouble  was  brewing  before  the  war.  It  was 
partly  held  in  check  during  the  war  by  repeated 
promises  of  radical  change  and  then  forsaken  in 
the  months  after  the  armistice,  which  we  called  the 
reconstruction  era,  but  which  may  prove  to  have 
been  a  destructive  one.  Our  present  folly  must  stop. 
Individual  greed,  for  a  time  at  least,  must  give  way 
to  cooperation.  The  world  should  assume  a  virtue 
even  if  it  has  it  not  and  be  considerate.  Even  wild 
of  the  modern  strikes.  Parade  of  riches,  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  expensive  jewelry,  the  wasting  of  thousands 
upon  luxurious  follies,  all  react  because  these  facts 
are  noted  by  the  laboring  classes  and  commented 
upon  with  great  ability  by  the  professional  agitator, 
and  the  argument  is  that  people  who  know  so  little 
about  the  use  of  wealth  should  no  longer  be  trusted 
with  it. 

If  the  rich  of  the  past  or  today  exploited  the  poor 
it  does  not  justify  the  poor,  by  superior  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  exploiting  the  rich,  for  this  method  reverts 
to  the  eye  for  an  eye  and  tooth  for  a  tooth  era 
in  civilization.  Centuries  ago  this  was  tried  and 
found  wanting  as  a  basis  for  social  justice  and 
modern  law  has  been  the  world’s  protest  against  the 
theory.  Every  branch  of  industry  is  now  so  inter¬ 
related  with  others  that  the  prosperity  and  good 
will  of  each  is  essential  to  all. 

Radicals  Always  With  Us. 

Radicals  will  always  exist.  When  right,  the  world 
calls  them  reformers ;  when  wrong,  demagogues  or 
animals  on  a  log  in  a  freshet  make  a  momentary 
peace.  Have  we  less  sense  than  they?  Today  the 
world  is  pausing  before  a  conflict  that  may  reopen 
the  old  war  and  repeat  some  of  its  horrors. 

There  is  always  a  moment  at  the  edge  of  a  preci¬ 
pice  before  the  fatal  plunge  takes  place,  and  you 
should  be  keenly  alive  to  methods  of  meeting  the 
problems  and  in  what  way  we  as  citizens  can  aid 
the  Government  and  the  State  committees.  If  by  co¬ 
operation  and  efficiency  we  lived  through  the  war, 
we  can  do  so  afterwards.  There  was  food  then  and 
now.  The  loss  of  life  is  lessened. 

Cannon  and  gas  do  not  kill,  but  disease  and  the 
after  effects  of  malnutrition  and  unsanitary  sur¬ 
roundings  are  now  the  enemies  we  fear  physically. 
But  worse  than  all  is  the  day  of  reckoning  when 


the  outraged  moral  and  economic  sense  of  man  de¬ 
mands  reparation  and  even,  it  seems,  revenge.  The 
pendulum  swings  in  an  arc,  and  once  the  lowest 
point  is  reached  an  upward  movement  must  begin 
unless  disaster  is  to  intervene  and  wreck  the  action. 

We  reached  this  point  recently  when  the  rail¬ 
road  brotherhood  would  no  longer  accept  a  mere 
raise  of  wages,  which  they  said  would  only  begin 
again  the  vicious  circle  of  increasing  prices.  When 
the  first  raise  was  made  the  railways,  to  save  them¬ 
selves,  placed  the  added  expense  to  their  rates  and 
these  were  passed  on  to  the  wholesaler;  he  in  turn 
passed  it  on  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  to  the 
man  who  had  originally  received  the  raise.  When 
the  latter  found  that  the  dollar  that  he  received  got 
him  no  more  than  the  one  he  had  before,  the  vicious 
circle  was  completed  and  men  asked  themselves 
why  should  this  futile  remedy  be  perpetuated. 

Philosophers  Star-Gazing 

In  the  presence  of  a  very  real  danger  the  public 
awoke,  and  philosophers  who  had  had  their  eyes 
fixed  on  stars  found  they  had  stumbled  headlong 
into  a  ditch.  Uncle  Sam  at  least  has  taken  warn¬ 
ing  and  a  general  stocktaking  has  begun.  When  a 
merchant  does  the  same  he  finds  more  or  less  junk 
and  if  he  is  wise  scraps  it,  charges  it  to  profit  and 
loss,  or  to  experience  account,  and  begins  again. 
If  he  does  not  he  ends  in  the  bankruptcy  courts 
where  his  foolish  business  methods  are  exposed  to 
a  gathering  of  angry  creditors. 

A  few  words  on  our  financial  situation  may  clear 
up  some  misapprehension  Prices  will  not  be  re¬ 
duced  very  much  in  the  immediate  future.  We  are 
not  on  a  permanently  higher  price  level.  If  the 
public  accepts  this  fact  and  adjusts  itself  accord¬ 
ingly  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  the  future. 
At  the  point  of  repeating,  do  not  forget  that  if  pro¬ 
duction  falls  off,  is  suppdessed  or  is  sent  abroad 
under  the  necessities  of  war  or  reconstruction,  that 
which  is  needed  for  domestic  use  of  course  rises 
in  price. 

With  us  gold  money  to  over  a  billion  dollars 
flowed  in  upon  us  during  the  war  and  goods  flowed 
out.  Against  this  vast  influx  of  gold,  credits  and 
notes  were  issued,  and  when  this  money  began  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  scarce  goods  the  price  rose  and  it  ever 
will  rise  until  production  of  goods  supplies  the 
normal  demand.  If  ten  men  each  with  money  bid 
for  only  one  barrel  of  flour,  the  price  of  that  barrel 
will  rise,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  cost  of  producing 
that  flour  has  enormously  increased,  the  owner  will 
ask  more  and  the  men  with  money  will  bid  more 
to  procure  it. 

We  have  loaned  about  ten  billions  to  Europe  and 
we  must  loan  them  much  more  if  we  are  not  to 
lose  it  all.  They  are  largely  credits.  There  has 
been  credit  extension  and  issue  of  notes  and  cur¬ 
rency  to  manage  such  transactions,  but  we  are  still 
away  within  sound  economic  limits  and  could  ex¬ 
pand  one-third  more  than  we  have,  using  our  gold 
reserves  as  a  basis.  Our  foreign  trade  has  in¬ 
creased  nearly  seven  billions.  Our  reserves  are  far 
in  excess  of  those  required  by  law.  There  is  no 
need  for  worry  in  this  country  over  the  financial 
situation.  It  is  the  psychic  condition,  the  morale 
of  our  people,  and  the  class  strife  that  is  being 
waged  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  that  is  causing 
much  of  our  trouble. 

The  problem  is  not  unsolvable  and  only  needs  the 
same  spirit  that  we  manifested  to  carry  the  war  to 
a  successful  issue  and  make  this  world  and  our 
nation  a  safe  place  to  live  in. 


Coal  Prices  at  Paxiama. 

Coal  is  being  supplied  to  steamships,  including 
warships  of  all  nations,  in  transit  through  the  Canal,, 
delivered  and  trimmed  in  bunkers,  at  $11.50  a  ton 
of  2,240  pounds  at  either  Cristobal  or  Balboa. 

For  ships  not  in  transit  through  the  Canal,  $11.50 
a  ton  at  Cristobal  and  $13.50  a  ton  at  Balboa. 

For  ships  taking  less  than  carload  lots  from  plants 
or  less  than  twenty-five  tons  from  lighters,  the  price 
is  $13  a  ton  at  Cristobal,  $15  at  Balboa. 
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STRIKE  CALL  ISSUED 


Bituminous  Miners  Are  Ordered  to  Suspend 
Work  on  November  1. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  15.— The  following 
strike  call,  effective  November  1,  1919,  was  mailed 
today  to  all  local  unions  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  of  the  United  States  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  American,  in  this 
city: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Greeting: — 

The  Joint  Conference  of  Operators  and  Mine 
Workers,  representing  the  Central  Competitive 
Field,  which  reconvened  in  Philadelphia,  on 
October  9,  came  to  a  sine  die  adjournment  on 
Saturday,  October  11,  without  agreement. 

The  Mine  Workers’  representative  made  an 
earnest,  sincere  attempt  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreement  to  be  effective  November  1,  1919. 
We  offered  facts  and  data  of  substantial  nature 
to  support  our  claim  for  consideration  of  our 
wage  demands  as  outlined  by  the  International 
convention  at  Cleveland.  We  were  met  by  the 
blunt  refusal  of  the  operators  to  agree  to  any 
of  our  demands.  No  proposals  of  any  character 
looking  toward  the  formation  of  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  were  offered  by  the  operators. 

The  only  proposition  presented  by  them  was 
their  oft-repeated  offer  to  continue  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Wage  Agreement  until  March  31,  1920. 
This  proposition  was  rejected  by  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  because  it  meant  the  continuance  of 
an  intolerable  situation  and  offered  no  relief  to 
our  membership  from  the  present  material  hard¬ 
ships  being  endured  by  them.  The  arbitrary 
attitude  of  the  operators,  persistently  main¬ 
tained  day  after  day,  in  the  joint  conference, 
precluded  any  possibility  of  an  agreement  and 
resulted  in  a  final  adjournment.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  action  will  accordingly  lie  with 
the  operators. 

The  International  convention  at  Cleveland, 
on  September  23,  in  considering  the  report  of 
the  Scale  Committee,  adopted  the  following: 

“We  recommend  that  in  the  event  a  satis¬ 
factory  wage  agreement  is  not  secured  for  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  before  November  1, 
1919,  to  replace  the  on  now  in  effect,  that  the 
International  officials  be  authorized,  and  are 
hereby  instructed,  to  call  a  general  strike  of  all 
bituminous  workers  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  same  to  become  effective  November 
1,  1919.” 

Acting  in  conformity  with  the  authority 
vested  by  the  International  convention,  as  here¬ 
in  quoted,  the  undersigned  executive  officers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  hereby 
direct  all  members  of  our  organization  em¬ 
ployed  in  and  around  the  mines  of  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  producing  districts  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  our  organization  in  the  United  States, 
to  cease  the  production  of  coal  at  midnight  on 
Friday,  October  31,  1919.  The  strike  thus 
called  will  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
officially  terminated  by  order  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union. 

Local  Unions  will  permit  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  remain  at  work  to  insure  the  proper 
care  and  protection  all  mining  properties,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  district 
agreements  in  the  several  fields.  The  fullest 
cooperation  must  be  given  the  operator  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  property,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  this  rule  be  violated  or  set  aside 
by  local  unions. 

There  must  be  no  suspension  or  stoppage  of 
mining  operations  under  this  order  until  mid¬ 
night  on  Friday,  October  31.  It  is  essential 
that  there  be  a  concert  of  action  among  all 
our  membership  in  carrying  into  effect  this 
most  important  policy.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  arc  now  embarking  upon 


the  greatest  enterprise  ever  undertaken  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  union  movement,  and  each 
member  of  our  organization  must  cooperate 
and  assist  in  bringing  success  to  our  efforts. 
Orderly  procedure  must  be  followed  through¬ 
out.  You  will  be  guided  only  by  the  policies  of 
your  union  and  the  official  orders  emanating 
from  its  officers. 

Wm.  Green,  John  L.  Lewis, 

Secretary-Treasurer.  President. 


OCEAN  FREIGHTS  UNCHANGED. 


More  Steamers  Offering  for  Cargoes  to  East 
Coast  of  South  America. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
report  that  the  ocean  freight  market  is  practically 
the  same  as  a  week  ago,  although  there  are  more 
steamers  than  usual  asking  for  coal  cargoes  to  ports 
on  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  Charters  to 
various  destinations  have  recently  been  closed  at  or 
about  the  following  figures : 


Rate 

Daily 

Discharge 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

, . .  $26.50-$27.00 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . 

, . .  26.50-  27.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

. .  28.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice . 

. ..  31.00 

800 

Algiers  . . 

. . .  26.00-  27.00 

800 

Cadiz,  Bilboa  . 

. .  .  23.50-  24.00 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

. .  26.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . . . 

. .  22.75-  23.00 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

, . .  22.50 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

. . .  24.00-  25.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

. .  26.25-  26.75 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

. .  26.00-  26.50 

800 

South  America.* 

Pernambuco  . 

. .  $15.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

. .  15.00 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

. .  16.00 

1,000 

Santos  . 

. .  17.50 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

. .  18.50 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata  .  . 

. .  15.00 

1,000 

Buenos  Airts,  La  Plata  . . 

. .  16.00 

750 

Montevideo . 

. .  15.00 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

. .  16.00 

750 

Rosario  . 

. .  17.50 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

. .  16.00 

1,000 

West  Indies. 


WAR-TIME  COAL  PRICES. 


Ups  and  Downs  of  Pennsylvania  Bituminous 
Reviewed  by  State  Geologist. 

In  areview  of  coal  prices  and  coal  conditions 
based  upon  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
data  which  he  helped  to  compile,  Dr.  George  H. 
Ashley,  the  new  Slate  geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
just  submitted  a  report  to  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  Woodward.  He  predicts  wild  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  bituminous  coal,  and  an  almost  steady 
increase  in  the  price  of  anthracite. 

Dr.  Ashley’s  report  shows  that  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  the  price  of  all  bituminous  coal 
declined.  The  spot  price  of  Pittsburgh  coal  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1913,  was  $1.32,  and  in  October  and  November 
it  had  reached  $1.36;  but  by  July,  1915,  it  had 
dropped  to  93  cents. 

Clearfield  coal  declined  from  $1.71  in  January, 
1913,  to  an  average  in  the  latter  part  of  1913  and 
all  through  1914,  of  from  $1.05  to  $1.15.  The  bottom 
was  reached  in  Clearfield  coal  between  May  and 
August,  1915,  when  the  price  went  down  to  $1  a 
ton.  __  , 

Somerset  coal  started  in  1913  with  a  price  of  $1.#8 
but  soon  dropped  to  $1.25,  and  that  was  maintained 
through  the  remainder  of  1913  and  1914  and  up 
until  November,  1915.  During  November,  1914, 
however,  the  price  dropped  to  $1.18. 

Low  Point  Came  in  1915. 

Toward  the  end  of  1915  business  began  to  revive 
and  during  the  first  month  of  1916  Pittsburgh  coal 
rose  to  $1.58,  dropping  back  in  June.  Cambria  and 
Somerset  rose  to  $2.79  but  by  June  and  July,  1916, 
went  down  to  $1.38. 

Of  the  developments  which  followed,  Dr.  Ashley 
says : 

“Then  in  August,  1916,  came  the  cry  for  coal  and 
prices  began  to  soar  and  continued  going  up  until 
February  and  March,  1917,  when  the  pinnacle  was 
reached. 

“Pittsburgh  coal  reached  its  highest  price,  $5.21, 
in  February,  1917;  Clearfield  went  to  $5.16  and 
Somerset  and  Cambria  reached  $5.48  in  March. 

“In  June  came  the  conference  in  Washington,  at 
which  time  the  prices  were  $4.97  for  Pittsburgh 
coal;  $4.89  for  Clearfield;  and  $5.11  for  Cambria  and 
Somerset.  At  the  conference  sweeping  reductions 
were  agreed  upon  and  the  new,  or  Peabody  prices, 
prevailed  through  July  and  August. 

“In  September,  1917,  the  government  took  hold.” 


Havana  . 

.  $  7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua . 

.  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

.  9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

.  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

.  8.50 

500 

Guantanamo  . 

.  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

.  9.50 

300 

Bermuda  . 

.  9.00* 

300 

Kingston  . 

9.50 

400 

St.  Thomas' . 

.  10.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Barbados  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Santiago . 

.  8.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

9.50 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  . 

.  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

.  10.50f 

500 

Demerara  . 

.  13.00 

400 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Shipments 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  from  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  origi¬ 
nates,  during  seven  months,  separately  and  collec¬ 
tively,  1918  and  1919,  were : 


'Coal.  Coke. 


Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  ... 

1,063,437 

1,151,197 

568,888 

624,874 

February  . . 

1,124,648 

808,026 

607,979 

465,232 

March  . . . . 

1,306,579 

824,932 

720,508 

450,928 

April  . 

1,336,940 

929,471 

644,997 

359,101 

May  . 

1,331,831 

1,138,100 

650,516 

251,119 

June  . 

1,331,954 

1,139,730 

687,011 

242,885 

July  . 

1,379,620 

1,275,084 

671,137 

406,504 

Total  . . . . 

8,855,009 

7,266,540 

4,550,926 

2,800,643 

An  indication  of  some  of  the  commercial  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  day  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  Mutt 
and  Jeff  cartoon.  “Many  true  words  spoken  in 
jest”  is  an  old  saying.  In  the  instance  referred  to, 
the  price  of  a  tiny  package  of  salted-buttered-pop- 
corn  is  advanced  from  five  cents  to  ten  cents  because 
forsooth,  the  price  of  salt  has  advanced  fifteen  cents 
a  barrel. 


The  Old  Line  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  Incorpo¬ 
rators  are  W.  L.  Allen,  A.  E.  McClary  and  B.  R. 
Clark. 


Shipments  during  July  decreased  104,636  tons,  of 
7.6  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  seven  months  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1,681,469  tons,  of  18.3  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  during 
July  decreased  264,633  tons,  or  39.4  per  cent.,  while 
for  the  seven  months  the  falling  off  amounted  to 
1,750,283  tons,  or  38.4  per  cent. 


George  Hamlin  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Co., 
Boston,  is  having  his  experiences.  Mr.  Hamlin  is 
a  member  of  the  First  Motor  Corps  of  the  State 
Guard  and  is  performing  duty  as  a  result  of  the 
police  strike.  He  has  been  trying  his  hand  as  a 
“traffic  cop”  and  has  acquitted  himself  excellently. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

B.  Nicoll  &  Co.  announce  that  N.  C.  Ashcom  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  their  Philadelphia  office, 
vice  J.  C.  Stauffer,  who  has  resigned.  The  business 
of  N.  C.  Ashcom  &  Co.  before  the  Court  of  Claims 
will  be  continued  as  heretofore  through  their  Wash¬ 
ington  office. 

Alfred  D.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  district 
sales  manager  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation, 
17  Battery  Place,  in  charge  of  this  territory.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  been  connected  with  the  local  trade 
for  17  years,  and  during  the  war  period  served  as 
assistant  to  the  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  at  New  York. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  coal  firms  who  have 
been  looking  to  the  Cunard  Building  for  a  future 
home  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  much  if  any¬ 
thing  in  that  direction.  We  are  informed  that  the 
policy  of  the  management  is  to  lease  entire  floors 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  As  the  rent  per 
floor  is  $100,000  per  annum,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  for  the  term  of  lease  is  more  than  two 
millions  in  the  aggregate.  Even  in  these  days  of  large 
figures  that  is  quite  an  item,  and  yet  we  under¬ 
stand  that  a  dozen  or  more  floors  have  been  defin¬ 
itely  disposed  of  on  that  basis,  to  a  single  tenant 
in  each  instance.  Later  the  effort  may  be  made  to 
rent  parts  of  floors  but  for  the  time  being  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  make  leases  along  the  lines  indicated. 

The  Clearfield  County  Coal  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  by 
Edward  G.  Murray,  of  24  State  Street,  to  take  over 
the  wholesale  coal  business  which  he  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  for  several  years  past  in  connection  with  his 
transportation  interests.  Mr.  Murray  announces 
that  he  has  made  some  excellent  mine  connections 
and  will  specialize  in  high-grade  bituminous  coal 
in  the  tidewater  and  all-rail  trades.  He  will  also 
do  an  extensive  bunkering  business.  William  A. 
Early,  who  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Murray 
since  last  summer,  is  vice-president  of  the  Clearfield 
County  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Early  was  formerly  with 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co. 

The  records  of  the  New  York  weather  bureau 
show  that  the  average  temperature  for  September 
in  this  vicinity  was  exactly  normal — 66.5  degrees. 
The  total  rainfall  was  within  one  one-hundredth  of 
an,  inch  of  normal.  Both  in  1917  and  1918  the 
average  temperature  for  September  was  three  degrees 
below  normal,  so  that  this  year  the  fall  season  has 
been  milder  to  date  than  in  either  of  the  two  most 
recent  years  when  anthracite  was  in  short  supply. 
The  coldest  September  on  record  was  in  1871,  with 
61  degrees,  while  the  warmest  was  in  1881,  when  the 
average  for  the  month  was  72  degrees.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  September  weather  in  recent  years  has 
not  run  to  extremes  in  either  direction. 

J.  E.  Sutherland,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co., 
10  Bridge  Street,  is  expected  back  about  the  middle 
of  October. 

L.  R.  Hamilton,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Collieries,  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co. 
as  manager  of  their  Johnstown  office.  L.  W.  Warner 
was  recently  appointed  manager  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker’s  Philadelphia  office. 

Daniel  F.  Gallagher  has  been  appointed  New  York 
sales  agent  for  Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  whose 
local  office  is  at  30  Church  Street.  Mr.  Gallagher’s 
most  recent  connection  was  with  the  Hartmann- 
Blanchard  Co.,  and  previous  to  that  he  was  for 
several  years  assistant  to  the  general  purchasing 
agent  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

Borden  &  Lovell,  11  Broadway,  have  entered  into 
arrangements  with  the  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  act  as  its  eastern  and  foreign  selling  agents. 
H.  E.  Moran  has  been  appointed  export  sales  mana¬ 
ger  and  will  look  after  the  offshore  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  1  he  Lake  &  Export  Coal  Corporation  was  or¬ 
ganized  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  by 
well-known  coal  men  of  that  city  who  have  taken 
over  the  output  of  an  important  group  of  mines  in 
southern  West  Virginia. 


The  Central  Bridge  Coal  Co.,  with  a  retail  plant 
at  155th  Street  and  the  Harlem  River,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $162,000. 

The  Lighthouse  Inspector  at  Tompkinville,  Staten 
Island,  will  open  bids  on  October  20,  for  furnishing 
350  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter  announce  that  R.  Kinnaird  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  their  Philadelphia  office. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  tentative  draft  of  rules 
governing  the  use  and  storage  of  fuel  oil  within  city 
limits  was  held  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Board  of 
Standards  and  Appeals.  Many  -amendments  to  the 
proposed  rules  were  suggested,  and  the  hearing  was 
adjourned  until  a  later  date.  It  is  expected  that  a 
complete  set  of  rules  will  be  adopted  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  many 
apartment  houses  and  other  types  of  buildings  were 
anxious  to  use  oil  in  their  heating  plants  instead  of 
coal,  and  that  they  will  make  the  change  as  soon  as 
the  new  rules  go  into  effect. 

D.  P.  Stanton,  New  York  representative  of  the 
Logan  Coal  Co.,  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  where  he  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  house. 


RIDING  FOR  A  FALL 


Labor  Will  Get  an  Awful  Jolt  When  Capital 
Goes  on  Strike 

There  are  two  ways  of  bringing  down 
the  cost  of  living.  One  is  for  people  to  work 
harder  and  save  more,  so  that  production 
will  eventually  catch  up  with  demand  and 
prices  will  decline  through  the  operation  of 
economic  laws.  The  other  way  is  to  keep  on 
striking  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
until  capital  goes  on  strike. 

A  panic  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
strike  of  capital.  Owners  of  securities  de¬ 
cide  their  investments  are  no  longer  safe 
and  throw  them  overboard.  Depositors  start 
a  run  on  the  banks,  and  the  banks  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  call  their  loans.  Business  paralysis 
sets  in ;  factories  and  mines  close  and  soup 
kitchens  spring  up. 

Prices  come  tumbling  down  and  so  do 
wages.  Men  go  around  begging  for  any 
kind  of  a  job,  instead  of  demanding  more 
money  for  less  work.  When  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  applicants  for  a  job  wages  will  come 
down  just  as  surely  as  they  advance  when 
conditions  are  reversed.  Hot  air  from  labor 
leaders  may  cause  a  well-paid,  well-fed 
workman  to  strike  for  more,  but  it  will  not 
prevent  a  hungry  and  penniless  man  from 
taking  less  than  the  union  wage  in  order 
to  feed  himself  and  his  family. 

A  man  who  has  tramped  the  streets  for 
weary  months  looking  for  work  is  very  meek 
and  modest  when  he  finally  sees  the  chance 
for  a  job.  He  is  not  apt  to  quibble  over 
wages  and  hours,  just  so  long  as  the  job  will 
enable  him  to  pay  the  rent  and  renew  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  the  grocer  and  butcher. 
Moreover,  he  is  going  to  work  hard,  so  the 
boss  won’t  fire  him  and  hire  one  of  the  other 
tired  and  hungry  men  who  come  around 
every  day  begging  for  a  job. 

Many  employers  believe  this  is  the  way 
the  present  labor  unrest  will  finally  be  cured 
— by  a  panic  and  hard  times.  The  more  in¬ 
telligent  labor  leaders  are  beginning  to  fear 
as  much.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work¬ 
ers  do  not  realize  that  they  may  be  riding 
for  a  fall. 


The  New  Jersey  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Newark,  and  the  Union  County 
Coal  Exchange,  also  of  New  Jersey,  have  recently 
become  affiliated  with  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association. 


WANTED 


<  fpportunity  for  a  man  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  familiar  with  the  retail  coal 
dealers  in  New  York  (outside  city),  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Good 
chance  for  hustler  that  has  selling  ability. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars  as  toTerritory 
traveled,  experience,  age,  idea  of  salary. 
Address  “Box  56”  care  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 


FOR  SALE 


250  acres  more  or  less  Pittsburgh  Vein 
Gas  Coal,  averaging  8  to  9  feet  in  thickness; 
Fairmont  Region,  directly  on  Balto.  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  with  high  tension  power  line  for 
operating  purposes  passing  directly  through 
property;  drift  operation  can  be  opened  up 
at  extremely  low  cost,  producing  tonnage 
immediately.  For  details  apply  Box  81. 


MINE  in  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania, 
operating  on  “B”  seam  and  producing  a 
high-grade  coal.  Output  approximately  four 
thousand  tons  monthly,  capable  of  consider¬ 
able  increase.  Equipment  good  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Address  “Box  7,”  care  of  “Saward’s 
Journal.” 


One  12"  x  15"  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
self-contained  geared  steam  hoist  in  good 
operating  condition.  Will  give  full  details 
upon  application.  A  bargain  for  anyone 
needing  such  an  outfit. 

The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


STATEMENT  OF  TIIE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  “Saward’s  Journal,”  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1919. 
State  of  New  Y'ork,  | 

|'SS. 

County  of  New  York,  | 

liefore  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  F.  W.  Saward, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  General  Manager  of 
“Saward’s  Journal,”  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir¬ 
culation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  Y’ork; 
Editor,  F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York;  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  None;  Business  Manager,  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  idividual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 
F.  W.  Saward,  la  Park  Row,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se¬ 
curities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  (he 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act¬ 
ing,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

F.  W.  SAWARD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of 
September,  1919. 

[Seal]  CHAS.  W.  LA  RUE, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

After  several  weeks  of  the  most  casual 
interest  being  devoted  to  the  threatened 
suspension  of  mining  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  on  the  first  of  November,  the  thoughts 
of  the  trade  and  a  large  part  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  as  well  have  at  last  been  centered 
upon  the  probabilities  of  unfavorable  de¬ 
velopments  in  that  direction  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  As  the  dailies  have  told,  negotiations, 
if  such  they  may  be  called,  have  been  re¬ 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son.  at  Washington.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  favorable  outcome  may  be  expected.  The 
action  of  the  union  leaders  in  refusing  to 
rescind  the  strike  call  unless  their  demands 
are  granted  in  full  makes  negotiations,  as 
that  word  is  commonly  understood,  im¬ 
possible  as  long  as  that  very  arbitrary  atti¬ 
tude  is  persisted  in. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the 
press  at  other  times  when  mine  strikes  have 
impended,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  plain 
that  the  miners  have  not  the  least  vestige 
of  public  sympathy  and  support.  Their  de¬ 
mands  are  everywhere  branded  as  prepos¬ 
terous,  and  so  they  must  appear  to  every 
right  thinking  person,  not  only  in  business 
circles  but  among  the  great  mass  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  who,  never  well  pleased  at  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  their  coal  supply,  are  particularly 
reluctant  now  to  have  the  price  of  fuel  reach 
an  exorbitant  figure,  though  unwarranted 
exactions.  The  men,  or  at  least  their  lead¬ 
ers,  have  been  denounced  in  Congress  and 
in  the  presS.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
single  friend  in  public  or  private  life  out¬ 
side  of  their  own  ranks.  Had  they  not 
already  been  so  well  treated  in  the  face  of 
a  contract  binding  them  to  work  for  a  long 
term  of  years  at  a  figure  much  lower  than 
now  prevails,  and  if  in  addition  to  increased 
rates  per  day  or  per  ton  they  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  further  benefit  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  working  days  per  year,  their  case 
would  have  appealed  more  to  the  public. 
Even  if  they  had  asked  for  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  without  the  preposterous 
30  hours  per  week  demand,  their  pleas  might 
have  been  listened  to  with  tolerance,  if  not 
with  enthusiasm,  by  the  public  at  large. 

But  when  men  who  are  already  making 
big  pay  ask  for  a  60  per  cent,  increase  they 


arouse  instant  antagonism.  When  on  top 
of  that  they  talk  about  a  six-hour  day  and  a 
five-day  week  and  then  threaten  to  bring 
about  a  coal  famine  at  the  outset  of  the  win¬ 
ter  if  their  demands  are  not  granted  in  full, 
even  those  public  men  and  newspapers  who 
are  usually  very  quick  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of 
the  “downtrodden  workingman”  refuse  to 
support  their  cause. 

There  have  been  some  apologists  who 
have  mentioned  that  miners  average  little 
over  five  days  a  week  now,  but  in  many 
cases  that  is  due  to  causes  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  operator.  Accidents  will  happen, 
is  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  and  if  five 
days  of  the  week  are  set  aside  for  mining 
it  is  quite  probable  that  an  accident  will 
happen  one  of  those  five  days  as  it  is  that 
it  will  happen  on  the  sixth  day,  and  there 
will  then  be  a  further  curtailment  in  the 
days  of  activity. 

It  should  be  made  plain  in  all  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  feature  how  many  contin¬ 
gencies  affect  the  precarious  business  of 
mining  and  shipping  coal.  Aside  from  the 
days  when  a  more  or  less  remote  cause  pre¬ 
vents  the  placing  of  empty  cars,  there  are 
those  occasions  when  a  washout  or  a  snow¬ 
drift  on  a  branch  line  prevents  cars  going  in 
or  coming  out  from  the  colliery.  A  derail¬ 
ment  on  a  colliery  switch  may  prevent  move¬ 
ment  for  a  day;  fires  and  explosions  are  also 
a  contributing  cause  and  in  the  end  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  actual  working  time 
was  only  four  days  per  week  after  all  the 
official  and  non-official  holidays  were  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  the  acciden¬ 
tal  causes  of  non-operation.  That  would 
mean  making  24  hours  a  week’s  work,  quite- 
the  shortest  working  time  that  has  yet  been 
heard  of  in  any  industry. 

Other  apologists  have  also  referred  to  the 
short  working  time  of  the  miner,  mention¬ 
ing  that  he  often  quits  at  noon  or  soon  after. 
But  as  we  have  often  pointed  out  the  actual 
miner  constitutes  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  number  of  men  and  boys  connected 
with  the  mining  industry  and  the  man  who 
by  good  fortune  or  good  management  can 
get  a  large  quantity  of  coal  in  a  few  hours 
furnishes  enough  work  to  keep  others  busy 
for  a  more  extended  length  of  time.  There 
are  certain  operations  such  as  hoisting  and 
dumping  which  are  curtailed  in  exact  pro¬ 


portion  as  the  working  time  is  cut  down  and 
with  a  24-hour  week  there  would  very  likely 
be  a  perpetual  coal  famine. 

Moreover  the  question  of  breach  of  c<_  n- 
tract  is  involved.  By  waiting  nearly  a  year 
before  claiming  that  the  war  ended  when  the 
fighting  stopped,  the  union  officials  lost 
whatever  chance  they  ever  had  of  getting 
the  public  to  accept  that  interpretation  of 
the  matter.  Besides,  Dr.  Garfield,  a  man 
who  speaks  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  and  whose  fairness  to  the  miners  is 
unquestioned,  asserts  emphatically  that  the 
existing  wage  agreement  does  not  expire 
until  peace  is  proclaimed  or  until  the  first 
of  next  April  if  the  proclamation  is  delayed 
beyond  that  date.  Altogether,  the  leaders 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  have  shown  themselves 
very  poor  strategists  and  diplomats  in  their 
efforts  to  get  the  public  on  their  side.  In¬ 
stead  of  accomplishing  that,  they  have  di¬ 
verted  public  support  to  the  operators  in 
a  degree  that  the  latter  never  enjoyed  be¬ 
fore. 

Despite  the  attitude  of  drift  that  has  been 
so  characteristic  of  the  trade  during  the  past 
couple  of  months,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  soft  coal  and  it  is  now  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  year  and  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  corresponding  time  in  1918. 
As  we  have  heretofore  pointed  out  the  up¬ 
ward  course  of  the  charted  line  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey’s  record,  long  passed 
the  1917  line,  and  has  now  crossed  the  1918 
line,  which  a  year  ago  was  on  the  down¬ 
grade  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  in  the  mining  fields. 

It  is  probable  that  stocks  have  been  aug¬ 
mented  to  some  degree  in  the  last  month, 
but  it  is  equally  probable  that  for  every  con¬ 
cern  that  has  taken  on  a  liberal  tonnage,  an¬ 
other  might  be  mentioned  that  has  been 
satisfied  to  run  along  without  particular 
preparation,  relying  on  something  being 
done  to  forestall  the  threatened  strike.  And, 
the  fact  remains  that  anything  more  than 
the  shortest  suspension  of  work  in  Novem¬ 
ber  would  have  unfortunate  results,  since 
in  the  mountainous  regions  early  snowfalls 
are  probable  and  it  might  happen  that  slow 
resumption  would  eventuate  owing  to 
weather  conditions  in  the  mining  fields. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  an  important  loss 
of  time  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
lake  trade  and  November  is  often  a  danger¬ 
ous  season  as  regards  coastwise  shipping. 

With  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  soft 
coal  situation,  anthracite  has  not  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  usual  de¬ 
gree  during  the  past  week  or  so.  With 
the  advancing  season  a  better  demand  has 
arisen,  naturally,  for  utilization  of  the  steam 
sizes  and  this  has  been  helped  by  the  antici¬ 
patory  arrangements  already  made  to  assure 
a  supply  of  fuel  if  the  soft  coal  tonnage  is 
curtailed. 

While  prices  are  by  no  means  excessive 
now,  there  is  a  better  market  for  buckwheat, 
rice  and  barley ;  but  pea  coal  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  move  outside  of  a  certain  limited 
territory.  While  there  is  an  appropriate 
margin  of  difference  in  the  mine  prices  there¬ 
of,  a  matter  of  something  like  17  or  18  per 
cent.,  when  freight  by  rail  and  water,  yard 
handling  and  delivery  expenses  are  added, 
the  difference  in  price  to  the  consumer  at 
the  more  distant  points  is  less  than  half  of 
this  proportion  and  on  that  basis  he  natur- 
allv  prefers  prepared  sizes. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 


Anthracite  Demand  Continues  Strong,  With  Steam  Sizes  Being  Held  for 
Higher  Prices.  Bituminous  Advances  From  50  to 
75  Cents  on  Strike  Outlook 


Anthracite  shippers  find  that  the  demand 
for  domestic  sizes  continues  strong  in  all 
directions  and  urgent  in  spots.  There  are 
certain  sections  of  New  England  that  have 
not  received  a  normal  supply  this  season 
because  strikes  have  interfered  with  water 
deliveries. 

Dealers  who  are  in  particularly  bad  shape 
are  usually  able  to  get  a  few  cars  of  in¬ 
dependent  coal  by  offering  a  high  enough 
premium,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  the 
sizes  they  are  most  in  need  of.  Small 
operators  in  the  region  are  obtaining  from 
$8.00  to  $8.50  for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut. 
The  bulk  of  the  demand  at  these  figures 
is  from  New  England,  but  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  a  few  dealers 
who  will  meet  the  highest  bid. 

In  some  cases  retailers  used  bad  judg¬ 
ment  in  attempting  to  give  100  per  cent 
deliveries  on  their  early  orders.  When 
October  arrived  part  of  their  customers 
had  a  full  winter’s  supply  and  the  rest  had 
empty  bins.  Usually  they  blame  the  ship¬ 
per  for  not  giving  them  enough  coal  in  six 
months  to  take  care  of  all  their  trade  on  a 
100  per  cent  basis.  But  as  a  rule  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  has  made  a  pretty  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  tonnage  handled. 

Moreover  there  is  an  enormous  tonnage 
of  pea  coal  in  retail  yards.  The  consuming 
trade  has  refused  to  accept  this,  preferring 
to  take  a  chance  on  getting  some  of  the 
larger  sizes  by  waiting.  But  if  the  latter 
are  not  obtainable,  the  despised  pea  will 
prevent  any  actual  hardship  during  cold 
spells.  The  wholesale  demand  for  pea 
shows  only  a  very  slight  revival,  although 
chestnut  is  much  more  active  than  a  month 
ago  both  at  tidewater  and  on  the  line.  Egg 
showed  signs  of  easing  up  earlier  in  the 
month,  but  is  now  being  taken  as  eagerly 
as  ever.  Stove  is  the  size  which  most  deal¬ 
ers  are  anxious  to  get  in  larger  quantities, 
however. 

While  the  demand  for  steam  sizes  has 
not  picked  up  materially,  shippers  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  asking  price  in  anticipation 
of  a  more  active  market  if  the  bituminous 
miners  go  out  on  November  1.  Until  a 
few  days  ago  No.  1  buckwheat  had  been 
available  at  $3.00,  while  No.  2  could  be 
bought  from  independents  at  $2.25  and  bar¬ 
ley  at  $1.00.  Occasionally  these  prices 
could  be  shaded  on  of?  grades,  while  on  the 
other  hand  considerably  higher  figures  were 
obtained  on  coal  of  better  than  average 
quality. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

At  last  the  prospect  of  a  miners’  strike 
on  November  1  is  having  its  effect  on  the 
bituminous  market.  Prices  haVe  been 
strongly  on  the  up-grade  this  week,  and  in 
all  probability  the  movement  will  continue 
for  the  rest  of  the  month  if  a  last  minute 
settlement  is  not  arrived  at. 

The  impulse  back  of  the  rise  is  not  so 


much  the  buying  of  spot  coal  by  industrial 
consumers  as  it  is  the  scarcity  brought 
about  by  steady  absorption  of  the  output 
on  contracts,  the  activities  of  the  railroads 
in  hurriedly  accumulating  a  reserve  supply, 
and  buying  by  wholesale  interests  to  pro¬ 
tect  contracts  or  to  hold  for  speculation. 
Many  railroads  in  his  section  have  been 
running  on  practically  a  hand  to  mouth 
basis  as  regards  fuel  supply.  They  neglec¬ 
ted  to  stock  up  in  the  summer  and  early 
fall  and  now  they  are  trying  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month. 

If  the  treatened  tie-up  on  November  1  is 
practically  complete,  it  is  probable  that 
confiscations  on  a  very  large  scale  will  be 
resorted  to  by  the  railroads.  With  that 
possibility  in  mind,  shippers  are  making 
every  effort  to  get  coal  to  tidewater  and 
get  it  loaded  in  advance  of  that  date.  The 
bituminous  piers  in  this  harbor  have  handled 
a  heavy  tonnage  during  the  past  fortnight 
in  spite  of  the  longshoremen’s  strike,  which 
cut  down  the  delivery  of  bunker  coal  to  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  normal. 

A  heavy  tonnage  is  being  held  in  boats 
by  bunkering  contractors  and  by  shippers 
generally.  In  fact,  so  much  coal  has  been 
loaded  and  is  being  held  for  future  delivery 
that  a  shortage  of  boats  is  developing  and 
harbor  rates  have  climbed  up  to  50  cents.  As 
yet  there  are  comparatively  few  consumers 
looking  for  free  coal  in  the  open  market, 
but  they  are  all  urging  heavier  contract 
shipments. 

Export  business  continues  to  grow,  and 
with  smokeless  coal  practically  out  of  the 
market,  Pennsylvania  producers  are  being 
called  upon  to  make  up  the  shortage 
Formerly  only  the  highest  grades  were 
for  offshore  shipments,  but  now  Pool  10  is 
being  bought  freely  for  export,  and  even 
some  Pool  11. 

Prices  have  been  jumping  up  so  fast  this 
week  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  the 
market,  especially  when  it  conies  to  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  figures  at  which 
sales  are  actually  being  made  and  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  those  who  are  bullish  on  the  out¬ 
look  and  are  not  anxious  to  let  go  of  their 
coal  just  at  present.  Generally  speaking, 
prices  are  up  from  50  to  75  cents  over  those 
prevailing  at  the  end  of  last  week. 

There  is  little  Central  Pennsylvania  coal 
of  any  kind  offering  for  less  than  $3.25, 
while  the  higher  grades  are  being  held  for 
$4.00  or  better.  Pools  1  and  71  are  so 
scarce  as  to  be  virtually  out  of  the  market. 
Pool  9  is  also  very  scarce  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  con  be  bought  under  $4.00  or  $4.25. 
As  high  as  $3.75  has  been  heard  of  on  Pool 
10;  $3.50  on  Pool  11,  and  $3.25  on  Pool  18. 
The  best  grades  of  three-quarter  gas  coal 
are  bringing  around  $4.00,  with  $3.50-$3.75 
for  mine-run.  Ordinary  Fairmont  mine- 
run  is  selling  from  $2.75  to  $3.00. 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


Approach  of  Strike  Date  Having  Its  Effect 
on  Bituminous  Prices 

A  watchful  waiting  policy  has  been  adopted  by 
the  coal  operators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
district  in  anticipation  of  the  nation-wide  strike 
of  coal  miners  in  the  bituminous  fields,  scheduled 
for  November  1. 

The  coal  men  of  the  district  seem  to  be  of  one 
accord — that  a  strike  is  inevitable  unless  pre¬ 
vented  at  the  last  moment  by  some  unexpected 
act  of  the  Government.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  demands  of  the  miners  and  the  offer  of  the 
coal  operators  are  too  far  apart  to  admit  of  an 
adjustment.  Practically  every  big  operation  in 
the  district  that  would  be  affected  if  the  strike 
should  go  into  effect,  is  making  preparations  to 
meet  the  issue.  The  attitude  of  most  operators 
toward  the  miners  at  this  time  is  none  too  friend¬ 
ly.  They  feel  that  the  miners  are  trying  to  gouge 
them  and  many  have  declared  that  they  will  close 
their  operations  indefinitely  rather  than  give  in 
to  what  they  term  “outrageous  demands”  of  the 
miners. 

With  the  exception  of  independent  mines  near 
Johnstown,  Central  Pennsylvania  operations  have 
produced  more  coal  during  the  past  few  days  than 
in  any  other  similar  period  for  some  time,  and 
the  market  is  reported  as  being  brisk.  Many 
large  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  East  have 
failed  to  contract  for  their  winter  supply  of  coal 
and  face  a  grave  situation.  Hundreds  of  these 
are  making  frantic  efforts  to  secure  as  much  fuel 
as  possible  at  the  last  moment  before  the  strike 
takes  effect.  Their  appearance  in  the  market  is 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  brisk  demand  which 
now  prevails. 

Coal  operators  of  the  district  are  watching 
closely  the  developments  at  the  Convention  of 
District  No.  2,  U.  M.  W.  A.,  which  is  being  held 
in  Johnstown  this  week.  That  the  miners  are  more 
interested  in  the  new  scale  than  ever  before, 
is  indicated  by  the  statement  of  the  secretary  to 
the  effect  that  more  than  three  times  the  ordinary 
number  of  resolutions  regarding  scales  have  been 
introduced. 

The  six-hour  day  clause  is  also  attracting  in¬ 
terest.  A  number  of  the  45,000  miners  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  convention  have  worked  in  England 
under  the  six-hour  mining  law  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  say  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  six- 
hour  day.  It  is  stated  that  the  miner  is  required 
to  mine  just  as  much  coal  in  six  hours  as  in  eight 
hours,  all  other  work,  such  as  laying  track,  shoot¬ 
ing  rock,  etc.,  being  done  by  other  mine  help. 

But  a  slight  increase  in  prices  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  increased  demand  for  fuel.  The  best 
grades  of  coal  are  selling  at  prices  around  $3.75, 
goor  grades  about  $3.50  and  a  fir  coal  is  being 
marketed  at  $3.25. 


BALTIMORE  CONDITIONS 


Bituminous  Prices  Soar  as  Consumers  Try 
to  Get  Under  Cover 

Steadily  upward  has  climbed  the  price  list  in 
the  tightening  soft  coal  market  here.  For  some 
weeks  the  trade  has  felt  that  only  a  miracle  could 
prevent  strike  trouble  in  view  of  the  extortionate 
and  impossible  demands  of  the  miners.  Now  the 
consuming  end  has  awakened  to  the  threat  and  is 
getting  busier  every  day  in  an  effort  to  put  in 
coal  for  the  emergency.  The  larger  corporations, 
such  as  the  public  service  companies,  have  been 
out  for  a  couple  of  weeks  urging  their  coal  supply 
connections  to  hurry  shipments.  The  smaller 
users  are  now  also  heavily  in  the  field  for  coal 
and  the  coming  week  is  likely  to  see  a  genuine 
scramble. 
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Among  coal  men  there  is  the  feeling  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  prevent  a  partial  walk-out  at  least,  as 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  full  demands  of  the 
men  being  met  and  some  of  the  radicals  in  the 
working  unions  having  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  basis  of  “all  or  nothing.”  On  the  other  hand, 
some  consumers  are  hoping  for  an  eleventh-hour 
settlement  of  the  strike  threat. 

The  situation  at  tide  is  interesting.  Shippers 
are  being  urged  to  send  as  much  coal  as  possible 
ahead  to  prevent  industrial  paralysis  in  several 
European  countries  In  answer  to  this  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  tremendous,  and  it  would  be  no 
surprise  to  see  the  month  of  October  chalk  up  a 
record  of  over  half  a  million  tons  of  coal  dumped 
by  the  piers  at  Baltimore  on  export  movement, 
covering  both  cargo  coal  and  fuel  taken  by  the 
coal  export  ships  as  bunker  supply. 

The  local  demand  situation  too  is  interesting, 
and  the  purchasing  end  is  no  longer  discriminat¬ 
ing  as  keenly  as  to  grade.  On  every  side  the 
effort  is  being  made  to  store.  Baltimore  unfor¬ 
tunately  is  a  city  of  unusually  short  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  and  a  strike  would  be  severely  felt  here, 
even  if  but  comparatively  short  duration. 

Anthracite  dealers  here  report  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  orders.  This  is  due  to  both  the 
approach  of  cooler  weather,  the  past  week  bring¬ 
ing  temperatures  that  made  moderate  firing 
comfortable,  and  the  soft  coal  strike  threat  which 
aroused  the  fear  that  transportation  of  hard  coal 
too  might  be  involved.  The  receipts  here  for 
October  were  a  disappointment,  as  the  assurance 
had  been  given  that  a  decidedly  larger  proportion 
of  certain  coals  was  to  come  through  them  ac¬ 
tually  materialized.  Premium  paying  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  vogue,  and  even  under  those  conditions  it 
is  impossible  to  get  all  of  certain  sizes  badly 
needed.  Stove  size  is  particularly  short,  and  some 
dealers  are  short  on  nut  coal. 

The  official  report  on  export  tonnage,  covering 
the  week  of  October  ending  with  the  18th  showed 
a  total  dumping  of  76,072  tons  of  cargo  coal  and 
13,080  tons  of  bunker  coal  into  foreign-bound 
coal  carriers.  This  was  a  falling  off  from  the 
two  previous  weeks  by  more  than  30,000  tons. 
The  total  dumping  for  the  first  18  days  of  the 
month  was  295,  717  tons  of  cargo  and  41,099  tons 
of  bunker  coal  into  export  coal  ships,  a  total  of 
336,816  tons. 


SCARE  IN  NORTHWEST 


Many  Perplexities  Realized  as  Strike 
Approaches 

The  lack  of  cars  to  move  coal  to  the  interior 
has  prompted  a  move  by  the  senators  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  take  up  with  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  the  matter  of  a  better  provision  of  cars.  They 
have  been  assured  that  the  cars  will  be  supplied. 
Next  they  found  that  the  supply  of  anthracite  on 
the  docks  was  sadly  inadequate.  Had  they  pur¬ 
sued  their  investigations  further,  they  would  have 
found  that  the  situation  on  soft  coal  was  equally 
threatening,  in  view  of  the  strike,  and  because  of 
the  existing  lack  of  cars.  What  the  senators 
found  upon  investigation,  the  members  of  the  coal 
trade  have  realized  and  known  for  a  long  time. 

So  far  as  the  strike  is  concerned,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  moral  suasion  available  for  the  people  of 
this  section.  And  long  distance  moral  suasion 
seems  to  have  its  drawbacks.  The  feeling  among 
some  in  the  trade  is  that  the  strike  will  have  to 
occur,  as  a  means  of  allowing  the  miners  to  try 
out  their  strength.  Some  feel  that  it  may  be  a 
good  thing  in  the  long  run,  following  the  steel 
strike,  which  seems  to  be  pinching  out  steadily. 
The  coal  strike  seems  unlikely  to  have  any  better 
public  support.  If  the  two  have  unsuccessful  out¬ 
comes,  the  net  result  may  prove  to  be  stabilizing 
to  labor,  which  has  been  somewhat  unsettled  and 
holding  the  view  that  it  was  as  invincible  as 
though  the  political  prototype  of  kaiserdom. 


Not  Enough  Hard  Coal 

The  Northwest  faces  the  fact  that  hard  coal  is 
not  in  sufficient  supply  on  the  docks  and  a  soft 
coal  strike  seems  likely  to  make  the  surplus  of 
soft  coal  less  available  than  has  been  counted 
upon.  The  six  weeks  remaining  to  lake  naviga¬ 
tion  seems  insufficient  to  make  up  any  quantity  of 
hard  coal.  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of 
winter  whether  this  section  is  like  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  probable  shortage  of  coal  avail¬ 
able.  Last  year  was  not  a  fair  comparison,  both 
because  of  the  exceedingly  mild  winter  and  also 
because  of  the  “doubling  up”  of  families  because 
of  the  younger  men  having  gone  to  war.  Where 
a  year  ago  there  were  many  vacant  houses  for 
rent  in  these  cities,  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  house  or  an  apartment  vacant.  This  means 
greater  consumption,  even  though  the  winter  be 
as  mild  as  last. 

The  prospects  of  a  strike  tend  to  strengthen  the 
market  for  all  regular  sizes  of  soft  coal.  Screen¬ 
ings  continue  to  be  an  uncertain  proposition. 
They  brace  up  in  value  for  a  short  time,  now  and 
then,  only  to  slump  again  when  a  little  surplus 
develops.  As  a  result  there  is  no  real  market 
value  for  them,  for  they  have  been  offered  at  a 
discount  almost  constantly  for  a  long  time. 

Competition  is  threatening  to  become  keener 
between  the  dock  and  all-rail  interests  in  soft 
coal.  The  all-rail  trade  recently  opened  up  before 
the  I.  C.  C.  an  inquiry  on  the  relation  of  freight 
charges  from  the  docks  to  the  Twin  Cities  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  freights  from  the  Illinois  mines. 
The  comparison  is  carried  back  for  twelve  years. 
The  dock  trade  is  prepared  to  combat  the  idea 
that  the  proportion  has  been  materially  changed. 
Further  the  dock  men  seem  inclined  to  protect 
their  trade  against  the  all-rail  competition,  by  re¬ 
duced  costs  if  necessary.  The  rail  trade  is  by  no 
means  backward  in  accepting  the  threat  of  battle 
suggested.  As  a  result  there  may  be  a  lively  time 
develop  in  the  coal  trade,  as  regards  soft  coal. 


CHICAGO  MARKET  STRONG 


Panicky  Buying  by  Consumers,  Accom¬ 
panied  by  Rising  Prices 

The  Chicago  market  is  firm  and  prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing  under  pressure  of  a  demand  which  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  Four  dollars  has  been  offered 
for  Springfield  lump  and  corresponding  prices  for 
other  discriptions,  it  is  reported,  and  few  sales 
made  because  of  the  scarcity  of  free  coal.  Opera¬ 
tors  are  from  one  to  three  weeks  behind  on  their 
deliveries  in  most  instances  and  the  apparent 
certainty  of  a  nation-wide  strike  November  1 
has  made  the  market  a  near-panicky  one. 

In  the  domestic  trade  yard  men  want  “the 
goods  and  exhibit  little  concern  about  price. 
The  demand  from  consumers  is  insistent  and 
must  be  satisfied  if  possible.  Steam  buyers  are 
also  begging  for  coal,  many  of  them  acknowledg¬ 
ing  their  error  in  holding  back  when  sellers  were 
importuning  them  to  enter  orders.  Little  sym¬ 
pathy  is  expressed  for  these  dilatory  ones. 

“Swamped  with  Orders,”  Says  One. 

“The  market  is  swamped  with  orders  that  can¬ 
not  be  filled  for  weeks  to  come  if  at  all,”  said 
one  of  the  leading  distributors.  “Orders  booked 
a  week  ago  cannot  be  filled  for  two  weeks  or 
more.  The  fate  of  orders  taken  now  is  highly 
conjectural.  I  look  for  the  railroad,  starting 
next  week,  to  commandeer  pretty  much  all  of 
the  coal  moving  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
have  to  wait,  as  the  transportation  system  of  the 
country  must  be  kept  functioning  or  the  country 
will  starve.” 

The  car  shortage  has  eased  up  somewhat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  and  most  authentic  reports. 
In  Indiana  there  is  a  twenty-six  and  a  half  per 
cent  shortage  and  sixty-eight  per  cent  working 
time.  In  Illinois  the  figures  are  placed  at  twenty 
and  seventy-five  per  cent. 


Eastern  and  Southern  Ohio  Shipments  Small 

The  shipment  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Ohio 
coal  into  this  market  is  not  large.  Conservative 
observers  place  the  tonnage  at  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year,  thus  add¬ 
ing  another  shortage  to  the  shortage  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  product. 

The  prices  registered  by  actual  sales  of  smok- 
less  were  $3.00  to  5.50  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.75 
to  $4.00  for  mine-run,  and  $2.10  to  $3.00  for  slack 
and  screenings.  I  he  week’s  tonnage  sales  of 
West  Virginia  smokeless  as  reported  to  the  N. 
C.  A.  office  here  amounted  to  approximately  550 
cars,  286  of  which  was  spot  coal. 

Word  is  brought  to  Chicago  by  Indiana  coal 
men  that  Indiana  distributing  centers  are  shy 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana  product  and  are  wholely 
dependent  on  western  Kentucky  coal  for  their 
current  needs. 

Strike  the  Talk  of  the  Trade. 

I  he  strike  scheduled  for  November  1,  is  the 
talk  of  the  trade  here  as  elsewhere.  Hope  has 
gradually  melted  away  and  merged  into  black 
despair,  and  what  is  going  to  happen  after  the 
miners  close  down  no  one  is  heroic  enough  to 
prognosticate. 

While  all  thought  of  averting  the  strike  is 
gone,  there  are  those  whose  optimism  is  a  well- 
spring  that  never  fails  and  who  hope  that  it  will 
be  only  a  short  one — that  even  though  nothing 
could  be  done  to  avert  the  strike  something  can 
and  will  be  done  to  keep  it  from  being  a  long 
one. 

According  to  the  sales  records  kept  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  office  in  Chicago,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  put  through  during  the  past 
week  has  been  relatively  small  in  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana  and  Western  Kentucky  coal.  The  total 
sales  in  the  three  states  was  11,467  cars,  a  loss 
of  1,163  cars  as  compared  with  the  previous  week, 
due,  as  already  indicated,  to  the  shortage  of  cars 
and  reduced  working  time.  This  loss  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  792  cars;  Indiana, 
84  cars;  and  western  Kentucky,  287  cars. 

Two  Railroads  Enter  Contract. 

Features  of  the  market  aside  from  advancing 
prices  toward  the  end  of  the  week  and  the 
panicky  feeling  over  the  strike  outlook,  are  the 
contract  sale  of  railroad  coal  to  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  and  C.  P.  &  St.  L.  railroads. 


SEABOARD  BITUMINOUS  PRICES 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices 
northern  West  Virginia  bituminous  coal  (mine 
run  when  not  otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold 
at  the  mines  for  prompt  shipment: 

F.O.B.  Mines 


Net  Tons. 

Best  South  Fork . $4.00-$4.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  3.75-  4.00 

Nanty-Glo  .  3.75-  4.00 

Good  Miller  Vein .  3.50-  3.75 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  3.50-  3.75 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  3.25-  3.50 

High  Grade  gas,  .  3.75-  4.00 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run _  3.50-  3.75 

Gas  slack .  2.50-  2.75 

Ordinary  Fairmont  mine-run .  2.75-  3.00 

Freeport  . 3.25-  3.50 

New  York  Prices 


Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being 
offered : 

F.O.B.  Ports 
GrossTons. 

Pools  1  and  71 . $6.75-$7.00 

Pool  9 .  6.75-  7.00 

Pool  10 .  6.50-  6.75 

Pool  11 .  6.25-  6.50 

Pool  14 .  6.25-  6.50 

Pool  34 .  5.75.  6.00 

Pools  18  and  44 . .  6.00-  6.25 
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FAIRMONT  PRICES  RISE. 


Market  Takes  Strong  Upward  Turn  on 
Prospect  of  Miners’  Strike. 

Strike  talk  has  been  good  salesmanship  talk, 
and  now  with  the  impending  coal  strike  but  a 
week  away  we  find  signs  of  a  runaway  market 
being  about  to  develop.  Purchasing  agents  of  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  are  flooding  the  region  with  re¬ 
quests  for  more  coal  than  is  provided  for  in  con¬ 
tracts.  Railroads  are  begging  for  coal.  In  fact 
there  is  every  evidence  of  a  runaway  market  in 
its  early  stages. 

Mine-run  is  selling  for  $2.50  to  $2.65  at  the 
mines.  Slack  is  up  to  $2.35  to  $2.45.  Three-quar¬ 
ter  lump  has  advanced  to  $2.90  to  $3.15  for  ordi¬ 
nary  grades.  Every  indication  points  to  further 
price  advances  until  a  settlement  is  secured  in  the 
strike  situation  or  a  definite  cessation  of  negotia¬ 
tions  betwen  the  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

Car  shortage  caused  last  week’s  production  to 
drop  in  the  Fairmont  coal  fields,  although  the 
loading  on  the  Monongah  division  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  railroad  was  quite  fair.  The  total 
was  6076  cars  of  coal  and  coke,  or  847  cars  shy 
of  the  previous  week,  which  was  the  banner  week 
of  production  of  the  region  for  the  year.  Last 
week  the  Monongah  division  produced  302,550 
tons  of  coal  and  twenty-five  cars  of  coke.  The 
production  of  coke  last  week  was  eleven  cars 
stronger  than  the  previous  week. 

Heavy  Loading 

Monday’s  heavy  loading,  at  1336  cars,  helped  to 
bolster  up  the  week’s  productions  because  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Friday  and  Saturday’s  production  did 
not  reach  the  1000-car  mark  on  the  B.  &  O.  Last 
week’s  production  was  112,800  tons  heavier  than 
the  week  ending  October  19,  1918,  which  aggrega¬ 
ted  but  4018  cars  of  coal  and  coke.  1  he  car  sup¬ 
ply  at  that  time  of  last  year  on  the  B  .  &  O.  was 
very  ragged.  The  coke  production  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  of  last  year  was  223  cars,  or  198 
cars  heavier  than  last  week’s  coke  production. 

Mines  along  the  Monongahela  Railway  pro¬ 
duced  69,000  tons  of  coal  last  week  Regional  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Fairmont  field  was  371,550  tons  of 
coal  and  25  cars  of  coke. 

Coal  moved  east  on  the  Balitmore  &  Ohio  last 
week  totaled  4981  cars,  while  the  westward  move¬ 
ment  totaled  1000  loads,  which  is  running  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  it  has  for  some  weeks. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  last  week  totaled  864  cars, 
which,  while  far  from  the  export  shipments,  was 
420  loads  better  than  the  previous  week.  St. 
George  shipments  last  week  totaled  287  cars,  or 
215  cars  stronger  than  the  previous  week. 

Lake  shipments  increased  slightly  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  jumping  from  285  cars  to  332  cars. 
Shipments  to  Michigan  points  increased  from  214 
cars  to  251  cars,  Ohio  point  shipments  dropped 
31  cars  last  week,  there  having  been  a  total  of 
250  cars,  but  miscellaneous  shipments,  at  197 
cars,  increased  fifty  cars  over  the  previous  week. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  last  week  were  1129 
cars,  or  200  cars  shy  of  the  previous  week. 


CINCINNATI  BUYERS  ANXIOUS 


Operators  Cautious  in  Contracting  While 
Users  Clamor  for  Tonnage 

The  projected  strike  of  coal  miners  has  had 
the  effect  of  giving  the  Cincinnati  bituminous 
coal  market  an  almost  flint  hardness.  Many  large 
producers  are  out  of  the  market  entirely.  This 
fact,  set  over  against  an  almost  hysterical  de¬ 
mand,  has  produced  its  natural  result.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  this  situation,  that  most  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  are  well  stocked  and  that  the  bulk  of 
northwestern  demand  has  beenn  met. 

Coal  producers  in  this  section  are  neither  ex¬ 
cited  nor  apprehensive  about  the  strike.  They 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  brief  suspension 


of  operations  pending  adjustments,  but  they  are 
not  counting  on  a  long  strike.  Large  consumers 
of  soft  coals,  however,  feel  differently  about  it. 
They  are  rushing  large  orders  and  are  clamoring 
for  supplies  against  what  they  conceive  to  be 
a  seriously  threatening  situation.  Domestic  deal¬ 
ers,  with  short  reserves  and  with  a  long  list  of 
customers  still  to  serve,  are  equally  insistent,  if 
not  equally  anxious.  The  fact  that  we  are  right 
on  the  threshold  of  winter  and  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature  already  has  called  for  furnace  fires, 
counts  in  this  connection. 

Profiteering  Exceptional 

Producers  on  their  part  have  maintained  a 
proper  demeanor.  There  are  rumors  of  spot 
prices  so  high  as  to  speak  of  profiteering,  but 
instances  of  this  kind  are  exceptional.  For  in¬ 
stance,  some  Pocahontas  lump  sold  on  this  mark¬ 
et  a  few  days  ago  at  a  price  in  excess  of  $6  and 
splint  at  $5.50,  but  the  quantity  was  small  in 
each  case,  the  excited  buyers  themselves  made 
the  price  and  the  incidents  were  isolated.  For 
the  most  part  operators  are  standing  out  firmly 
against  abnormal  prices  and  guarding  carefully 
against  the  well-known  evils  of  a  runaway  market. 

The  embargoes  on  eastward  splint  shipments 
have  been  modified  so  as  to  release  cargoes  with 
inland  destination,  but  that  to  tidewater  contin¬ 
ues  because  of  persistent  congestion.  In  view 
of  the  ready  market  at  home,  there  has  been  no 
complaint  at  this  condition,  which  rather  has 
been  one  of  relief  than  otherwise.  Lake  demands 
show  no  signs  of  any  considerable  diminution 
and  the  facts  of  continued  call  from  that  direction 
are  developing  a  vindication  of  those  who  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  market  there  would  exceed  the 
earlier  official  estimates. 

Car  supply  has  been  somewhat  better  on  the 
C.  &  O.,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  last  week 
was  very  much  demoralized  on  other  coal  dis¬ 
trict  highways.  This  was  due,  it  was  said,  not 
so  much  to  the  shortage  of  empties  as  to  the 
the  want  of  motive  power  to  move  them.  The 
L.  &  N.  was  in  a  particularly  bad  way,  the  per¬ 
centage  running  as  low  as  30  per  cent.  The 
later  reports  are  that  the  situation  is  being  im¬ 
proved  and  that  more  hopeful  conditions  prevail, 
with  still  more  relief  in  sight. 

Spot  Price  Range  Not  Inflated 

Spot  bituminous  prices  for  the  week  have  run 
between  $4  and  $5  on  the  best  block,  $3.25  to 
$3.50  on  mine-run  and  $2.75  to  $3.00  on  nut  and 
slack.  Smokeless  has  been  off  the  spot  market 
entirely  and  shipments  on  domestic  contracts 
have  been  painfully  slow.  Cincinnati  retail  deal¬ 
ers  are  behind  thousands  of  tons  with  their  local 
deliveries  and  many  of  them  have  begun  to  try 
to  switch  their  customers  to  splint  block. 

Local  delivery  prices  have  stiffened.  Smokeless 
where  available  brings  $7.50  for  mine  run  and 
$9  for  lump,  while  bituminous  lump  calls  for 
$7.25  and  $7.50,  with  the  prospect  of  an  advance 
by  the  first  of  November.  Most  of  the  domestic 
merchants  are  weeks  behind  with  their  deliveries. 

Central  Coal  Association  reports  show  dis¬ 
tinctly  higher  prices  on  the  actual  transactions 
for  the  week.  In  prepared  sizes  the  average 
was  $4  for  the  Kanawha  district ;  $4.20  for  Lo¬ 
gan;  $4  for  Williamson;  $4.28  for  Harlan  and 
$4.57  for  Apalachian.  On  mine-run,  it  was  $2.76 
for  Kanawha;  $2.60  for  Logan;  $2.25  for  William¬ 
son;  $3.05  for  Harlan  and  $2.91  for  Apalachian 
On  nut  and  slack  it  was  $2.75  for  Kanawha; 
$2.65  for  Logan;  $2.60  for  Williamsan;  $2.65  for 
Harlan  and  $2.57  for  Apalachian.  The  reports 
of  the  association  will  hereafter  show  shipments 
and  will  be  broadened  otherwise. 


There  is  a  wide-spread  consensus  of  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  labor  is  in  for  an  early  set-back.  The 
Gary  attitude  is  reflected  throughout  all  of  the 
smaller  industries  and  the  moral  strength  which 
has  been  given  to  the  employing  factors  will  curb 
future  activities  of  agitators  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward. 


STRENGTH  AT  PHILADELPHIA 


Bituminous  Prices  Advancing  Rapidly  on 
Strike  Outlook 

Losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  troubles 
are  settled  in  the  anthracite  region,  the  general 
public,  evidently  affected  by  the  general  strike, 
talk  is  once  more  getting  after  the  dealers  rather 
lively  and  asking  that  deliveries  of  anthracite  be 
made.  The  retailers  have  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  orders  on  their  books  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  considering  the  mildness  of  the  weather. 

Most  of  the  strain  still  centers  around  stove 
and  nut,  with  a  tendency  to  the  greater  empliasis 
being  placed  on  nut.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  transient  business  is  now  beginning  to  come 
in,  as  it  usually  does  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Dealers  plead  almost  daily  with  their  shippers 
for  increased  allotments  of  these  sizes.  Uusually 
the  larger  dealers  get  a  car  or  two  and  then  wait 
a  long  while  for  further  consignments. 

This  condition  continues  to  re-act  in  favor 
of  pea  coal,  as  the  dealers,  rather  than  lose  a 
sale,  use  their  efforts  to  induce  customers  to  take 
pea  instead.  There  continues  to  be  a  good  out¬ 
turn  of  pea  by  the  dealers,  but  the  receipts  more 
than  keep  up  with  it.  Some  dealers  complain 
that  when  they  do  receive  stove  and  nut  the 
shippers  consign  them  far  in  excess  of  their 
proportion  of  pea.  A  number  of  the  dealers  are 
still  advertising  in  the  daily  papers,  but  most  of 
the  appeal  is  on  pea,  and  with  a  price  margin  of 
$2.00  in  favor  of  it,  a  large  quantity  is  being  taken 
by  people  not  ordinarily  accustomed  to  using  it. 

In  the  steam  sizes,  buckwheat  is  the  only  size 
that  is  really  in  demand.  With  the  disturbance 
in  the  bituminous  region  the  producers  thought 
that  some  strength  should  be  shown  in  buckwheat, 
but  to  date  it  has  had  little  effect.  Should  a 
strike  actually  happen  in  the  soft  coal  region, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  heavy 
demand  on  all  the  steam  sizes.  This  can  be 
easily  met  with  the  large  stocks  of  buckwheat, 
rice  and  barley  which  the  companies  have  in  the 
storage  yards. 

More  Activity  in  Bituminous. 

There  is  considerable  activity  shown  in  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  trade,  as  the  date  for  cessation  of 
work  grows  closer.  Even  at  this  time  the  con¬ 
sumers  almost  generally  exhibit  a  show  of  in¬ 
difference  as  to  the  outlook.  On  the  other  hand 
a  few  of  them,  deeming  preparedness  the  better 
plan,  are  taking  in  some  additional  coal. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  show  of  energy  has 
been  in  the  spot  market  and  especially  with  the 
high  grade  coals.  At  times  the  good  coals,  even 
in  single  carloads,  have  been  impossible  to  get. 
This  particularly  applies  to  Pool  9  coal,  and  at 
this  time  Pool  10  is  rapidly  drifting  into  the 
same  stage.  1 

The  ordinary  grades,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  high-grade  fuels,  are  coming  to 
the  front  once  more  and  some  very  ordinary  coals 
are  being  sold  close  to  the  $3.00  mark.  Some 
days  the  prices  change  two  or  three  times,  and 
for  a  week  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  up¬ 
ward  in  proportion  as  the  news  from  the  miners 
and  operators  indicated  a  wider  breach  in  the 
negotiations  toward  settlement. 

That  the  railroads  are  taking  the  situation  ser¬ 
iously  was  shown  this  week  when  they  refused 
to  give  hopper  bottom  cars  to  any  industry  ex¬ 
cept  coal  mining.  The  intention  evidently  seems 
to  be  to  give  the  mines  as  nearly  a  100  per  cent, 
allotment  of  cars  as  possible  an  get  out  a  big 
tonnage  of  coal  before  the  first  of  the  month. 

With  the  market  so  upset  it  is  difficult  to  quote 
accurately,  but  we  give  the  following  prices  as 
representative  of  the  situation  around  the  middle 
of  the  week:  Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  Clearfield  and  Somerset  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  Fairmont  lump  $3.40  to  $3.60,  low  sulphur 
mine-run  $3.25  to  $3.35,  slack  $2.8o  to  $3.00. 
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BUFFALO  STILL  CALM 


Market  at  That  Point  Shows  Few  Signs  of 
Nervousness  Over  Outlook 

The  bituminous  trade  is  not  in  a  promising 
way.  While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
fear  of  a  long  strike,  consumers  are  said  to  be 
holding  off  mainly  because  they  have  a  supply 
that  ought  to  bridge  over  almost  any  sort  of  a 
shut-down.  At  the  same  time  the  jobbers  are 
in  difficulty  at  the  producing  end.  The  mines 
are  not  booking  orders  very  freely  and  when  they 
do  accept  them  they  are  so  slow  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  gets  tired  of  waiting.  Then  there  is  a 
general  idea  that  the  railroads  will  take  all  the 
coal  moving  just  as  soon  os  a  shortage  sets  in, 
so  some  of  the  jobbers  are  keeping  their  sales¬ 
men  at  home,  waiting  till  the  skies  clear  a  little. 

It  is  reported  already  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  embargoed  all  shipments  into  this 
State,  so  what  is  the  use  of  selling  coal?  All 
that  is  sold  will  have  to  be  booked  subject  to 
all  sorts  of  delay.  If  the  coal  gets  through,  it 
will  be  from  mere  luck.  As  to  the  strike,  it  is 
felt  that  there  will  be  so  little  left  of  the  steel 
workers’  strike  by  the  end  of  the  month  that  it 
will  not  afford  much  moral  aid  to  the  coal  miners, 
so  that  they  may  think  twice  before  they  obey 
the  order  to  go  out.  It  is  believed  that  unless 
they  get  some  sort  of  encouragement  from  the 
Government  they  will  come  out  about  as  the 
steel  men  have. 

Rut  is  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  predictions. 
The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  they  will  have 
to  make  the  decision.  At  present  the  strike 
horizon  is  clearing  perceptibly  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  see  some  sort  of  business  progress 
through  it  before  long.  It  is  estimated  that  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  country  has  been  cut  down 
about  one-half  by  strikes  and  yet  we  apear  to  be 
much  better  off  than  England.  A  good  many 
business  men  are  wishing  and  fairly  praying  for 
a  business  panic  that  will  show  working  men  that 
they  are  not  the  entire  thing  in  the  industrial 
world. 

The  bituminous  mines  are  working  rather  in¬ 
differently.  At  the  same  time  the  shippers  are 
not  urgent,  so  the  work  cannot  be  said  to  drag 
exactly.  This  is  a  transition  period.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  begins  to  pass,  the  work  may  proceed 
as  it  used  to  and  strife  may  be  forgotten.  It  is 
certainly  time.  Everybody  must  be  tired  of  the 
proceedings  that  have  disturbed  and  fairly  fright¬ 
ened  us  of  late. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  not  much  is  up  to  normal 
but  the  shipments  by  lake.  They  are  fully  up 
to  normal  and  promise  to  keep  up  till  the  season 
closes  in  December.  The  amount  sent  to  the 
upper  lakes  is  so  much  in  excess  of  that  of  last 
season  that  no  real  shortage  ought  to  take  place 
there,  though  it  is  reported  the  demand  is  as 
much  in  excess  of  the  supply  as  it  is  here,  Buf¬ 
falo  is  not  getting  much  anthracite  at  present 
and  this  gives  a  fine  chance  to  the  shipper  who 
is  asking  a  big  premium  on  independent  coal. 

The  amount  of  hard  coal  loaded  in  the  lake 
trade  for  the  week  is  142,100  tons,  of  which 
89,400  tons  cleared  for  Duluth-Superior,  18,800 
tons  for  Milwaukee,  14,600  tons  for  Chicago, 
10,000  tons  for  Fort  William,  3,500  tons  for  Port¬ 
age,  3,000  tons  for  Sheboygan  and  2,800  tons  for 
Manitowoc. 

Freight  rates  have  advanced  to  80  cents  to 
Sheboygan  and  remain  at  60  cents  to  Chicago, 
47 Vi  cents  to  Milwaukee,  42Va  cents  to  Duluth, 
Fort  William,  Portage,  Manitowoc. 


The  Barnes-Tucker  Coal  Co.  and  the  Watkins 
Coal  Co.  are  erecting  a  number  of  dwelling  houses 
at  Bakcrton,  for  the  use  of  their  employes.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  two  companies  are  preparing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  their  operations. 


PITTSBURGH  CONSUMERS 
ANXIOUS 


Steel  Works  Bid  for  Tonnage  and  Prices 
Mount  High 

In  anticipation  of  the  threatened  coal  miners’ 
strike  consumers,  both  domestic  and  industrial, 
are  making  a  desperate  scramble  to  stock  up  with 
fuel  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  suffering  and  incon¬ 
venience.  They  are  offering  unprecedented  prices. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  as  high  as  $4  is  being 
bid  for  run-of-mine,  and  slack,  in  some  instances, 
is  being  sold  at  $2.75  and  $3.  Legitimate  coal 
dealers  are  about  to  ask  for  a  Federal  inquiry 
into  the  unethical  tactics  of  certain  other  dealers 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  consumers  under 
the  present  circumstances  by  demanding  prices 
that  have  never  before  been  asked  for  coal. 

“It  is  a  crying  shame,”  said  one  leading  oper¬ 
ator.  “The  profiteering  during  the  war  was 
legitimate  business  compared  with  what  is  now 
going  on,  and  the  Government  should  take  a 
hand.” 

Special  prepared  domestic  coal  is  bringing  from 
$3  to  $3.50  in  the  legitimate  coal  market  here. 
Reports  reached  Pittsburgh  this  week  that  the 
same  grade  is  selling  in  Ohio  at  from  $4  to  $5. 
One  and  a  quarter  prepared  coal  is  quoted  at  from 
$2.90  to  $3  here,  and  two-inch  is  selling  at  from 
$2.90  to  $3. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  that  the  threatened  coal  miners’  strike 
may  be  averted.  If  it  does  take  place,  according 
to  some  well  informed  operators,  it  will  be  of 
short  duration.  No  alarming  shortage  of  coal  is 
expected. 

While  the  car  situation  last  week  caused  no 
little  inconvenience  to  the  coal  operators  in  the 
western  Pennsylvania  district,  they  report  a 
marked  improvement  this  week,  with  a  big  move¬ 
ment  of  cars  being  received  from  western  and 
southern  points.  The  railroads  are  running  short 
of  fuel  rapidly.  The  B.  &  O.  is  reported  to  have 
only  two  days’  supply,  while  the  Pennsylvania 
has  enough  to  run  it  only  five  or  six  days. 

Serious  Car  Shortage  Expected 

Operators  expect  a  serious  car  shortage  to 
develop  before  the  end  of  October,  however, 
owing  to  the  rush  for  coal.  Consumers  are 
making  a  special  effort  to  get  all  the  available  coal 
loaded  on  cars,  a  fact  which,  operators  say  will 
cause  serious  congestion  along  the  railroads,  ty¬ 
ing  up  thousands  of  cars  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  spite  of  the  steel  strike,  Pittsburgh  mills  are 
conspicuous  in  the  rush  for  coal  in  apprehension 
of  a  stoppage  of  production  in  the  event  of  the 
miners  going  out.  Domestic  consumers  are  of¬ 
fering  all  sorts  of  fancy  prices  for  coal;  in  fact, 
there  is  not  enough  wagons  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  satisfy  the  unusual  demand  from  house¬ 
wives.  Legitimate  operators  declare  that  some 
dealers  are  reaping  a  harvest  from  the  domestic 
trade. 

Hundreds  of  representatives  of  various  foreign 
countries  continue  to  flock  into  the  Pittsburgh 
district  for  export  coal.  The  prices  offered  by 
them  several  weeks  ago  are  almost  doubled  now. 
They  are  willing  to  accept  contracts  calling  for 
shipments  extending  over  a  year.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  in  coal  circles  this  week  that  orders  for 
an  additional  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  had  been 
placed  during  the  past  twenty  days  by  foreign 
sources,  and  that  inquiries  continue  to  come  in 
daily. 

Operators  say  that  miners  are  showing  a  very 
conscientious  attitude  in  anticipation  of  their 
strike,  exerting  every  effort  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  coal  so  that  the  usual  suffering 
fo  domestic  consumers,  especially  during  coal 
shortages,  might  be  avoided.  According  to  re¬ 
ports  received  this  week,  fourteen  mines  which 
have  been  idle  for  the  past  year  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  past  fortnight. 


BOSTON  NOT  EXCITED 


Consumers  in  That  Section  Are  Well  Pre¬ 
pared  for  Strike 

Wholesalers  say  that  New  England  refuses  to 
get  excited  over  the  threatened  strike  of  the  soft 
coal  miners.  When  asked  for  the  explanation 
of  this  attitude,  one  large  agency  representative 
declared  his  belief,  based  on  conversations  with 
other  agents  and  the  representatives  of  large  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  that  buyers  felt  that  the  strike 
was  such  an  enormous  thing  that  it  would  be 
dropped  at  the  last  minute  or  else  would  be  of 
very  short  duration  if  it  came. 

Pie  said  that  the  general  sentiment,  as  he  had 
found  it  among  the  manufacturers  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  was  that  they  believed  the  time 
had  come  when  the  demands  of  a  certain  type  of 
“labor”  must  be  met  with  a  flat  refusal — that 
business  already  had  gone  beyond  the  limit  in 
acceding  to  freak  demands  which,  experience 
shows,  only  lead  to  still  greater  demands.  This 
viewpoint  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  large  and  small,  are  pretty  well 
stocked  with  coal,  practically  all  of  them  having 
enough  to  carry  them  through  several  months. 

In  other  words,  the  plants  will  be  able  to  run, 
strike  or  no  strike,  until  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
and  the  managers  believe  that  if  there  is  a  strike 
it  cannot  tie  up  production  for  that  length  of 
time.  For  one  thing,  coal  concerns  with  con¬ 
tracts  have  taken  special  pains  to  fill  up  their 
customers’  bins  in  anticipation  of  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion  developing  just  about  as  it  has.  These  are 
reasons  why  New  England  manufacturers  are 
not  worrying  and  are  anxious  to  have  a  “show¬ 
down”  with  the  miners  and  all  other  classes  of 
union  men  who  seek  to  force  their  demands  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  limits. 

The  market  remains  firm  because  the  rushing 
of  coal  to  fill  up  buyers  holding  contracts  has 
made  a  shortage  in  the  supply  for  non-contract 
offerings.  The  higher  grades  of  rail-water-rail 
coal  are  bringing  around  $4 — but  with  little  de¬ 
mand.  The  situation  so  far  as  demand  and  supply 
go  hereabouts  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  about 
normal.  The  foreign  demand  has  served  in  a 
large  measure  to  effect  New  England  indirectly 
by  stabilizing  the  market.  At  this  season  there 
would  ordinarily  be  a  bountiful  supply  of  New 
River,  Pocahontas  and  other  southern  coals,  but 
now  the  surplus  has  been  shipped  overseas  and 
things  are  different. 

The  retail  trade  has  had  a  better  week  than 
for  some  time  for  deliveries  and  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Signs  of  a  shortage  of  anthracite 
have  pretty  well  disappeared,  although  thousands 
of  unfilled  orders  remain  on  the  books  of  the 
dealers.  So  many  people  have  their  entire  year’s 
supply  and  so  many  others  have  enough  to  take 
them  along  for  several  weeks  that  the  delivery 
problem  is  not  pressing  just  now  and  will  not 
be  so  long  as  cold  weather  holds  off  the  orders 
from  the  hand-to-mouth  trade. 


New  England  Not  Worrying 

Boston,  Sept.  23. — According  to  Borden  Co-vel, 
president  of  the  New  England  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  there  is  plenty  of  bituminous  coal  in 
New  England,  and  while  there  is  a  demand  for 
anthracite,  the  strike  of  the  towboat  men  should 
not  cause  a  serious  shortage,  provided  that  the 
mines  will  divert  coal  usually  carried  in  barges 
to  all-rail  routes.  This  information  is  contained 
in  a  telegram  which  Mr.  Covel  has  sent  to  A. 
G.  Gutheim  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington,  which  says: 

“Boston  newspapers  report  Senator  Lodge,  on 
request  of  General  Sherburne  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  has 
made  demands  on  Railroad  Administration  for 
increased  coal  facilities  New  England,  account 
tugboat  strike.  So  far  as  bituminous  is  concerned 
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New  England’s  stocks  are  ample  and  demand  neg¬ 
ligible.  Fact  is,  shippers  hard  put  to  sell  bitum¬ 
inous  today.  There  is  demand  for  anthracite, 
due  to  inadequate  production  but  not  car  supply. 
Considerable  anthracite  moves  via  water  and 
pending  interruption  barge  service  so  far  as  this 
year,  additional  tonnage  can  be  carried  provided 
mines  will  divert  to  all-rail.” 


Head  of  the  Lakes  Situation 

Receipts  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  continue 
to  be  limited,  especially  with  respect  to  hard  coal, 
While  the  soft  coal  receipts  are  not  up  to  stan¬ 
dard  the  drop  in  this  variety  is  not  as  marked 
as  with  respect  to  the  hard  coal,  which  shows 
a  sufficient  falling  off  to  cause  alarm  for  the 
winter.  Every  week  the  operators  hope  for  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  the  future,  but  with  a  dis¬ 
heartening  regularity  they  appear  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Demand  for  coal  from  inland  points  is  brisk. 
In  nearly  every  locality  in  the  Northwest  the 
people  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  unless  they  get 
in  their  orders  early  they  may  not  be  able  to 
get  a  sufficient  supply  to  tide  them  over  the 
winter.  Coal  operators  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes  find  it  difficult  to  fill  the  orders, 
however,  owing  to  a  great  shortage  of 
cars.  Operators  contend  that  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  is  using  too  much  roll¬ 
ing  stock  for  its  own  business  instead  of  supply¬ 
ing  shippers  with  the  cars  needed  to  supply  the 
demand  for  coal.  They  point  out  that  the  grain 
shipments  are  exceptionally  light  this  year  and 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  car  shortage,  but 
the  Railroad  Administration  declares  there  are 
no  more  cars  to  be  had.  Some  coal  companies 
get  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  required  coal 
car  tonnage  while  others  say  their  supply  is  as 
low  as  35  per  cent  of  the  amount  needed. 

Coal  dock  workers  are  far  from  satisfied  with 
conditions  on  the  local  docks,  but  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  operators.  At  this  season  they 
have  in  previous  years  worked  long  hours,  get¬ 
ting  a  good  income  from  overtime.  This  year 
that  extra  income  has  all  been  eliminated  e- 
cause  the  car  shortage  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  even  to  put  in  a  fair  day’s  work.  On  lues- 
day  afternoon  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  had  on  y  one 
car  on  its  dock  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  there  should  have  been  at  least  50  empties. 
No  cars  would  be  delivered  until  9  o  clock  the 
following  morning.  Coal  operators  figure  that 
they  do  well  if  enabled  to  get  six  hours  actua 
work  out  of  each  employe  per  day  under  present 
conditions. 


Norfolk  Has  Busy  Week 

This  week  has  been  a  busy  one  for  all  coal  piers 
at  Hampton  Roads.  The  harbor  has  been  crowd¬ 
ed  with  ships  diverted  here  for  bunkering  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  strike  of  longshoremen  in  New  York. 
Every  railroad  is  working  now  full  24  hours  a 
day,,  and  the  volume  of  dumpings  up  to  midnight 
of  October  21,  indicates  that  the  total  for  the 
month  will  not  be  far  below  that  for  September. 

Dumpings  for  the  first  25  days  of  the  month 
were  1,009,068  tons,  of  which  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  reported  386,726,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
328  293,  and  the  Virginian  312,049.  Figures  for 
the’ third  week  of  October  are  357,906  tons,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  volume  of  business  is  increasing  as 


the  month  progresses. 

Prices  for  export  and  bunker  product  continue 
to  be  quoted  around  $7,  although  there  have  been 
a  number  of  sales  during  the  week  at  $7.25.  There 
is  a  distinct  upward  tendency  in  quotations.  An 
abundance  of  coal  is  in  evidence,  it  being  stated 
by  shippers  that  more  ships  could  be  handled  if 
they  could  be  moved  fast  enough.  Conditions  in 
the  harbor  are  said  to  be  good. 


No  perceptible  increase  in  the  volume  of  re¬ 
tail  demand  has  been  noted.  Only  two  cold  days 
have  been  experienced  during  the  week,  one  of 
them  being  Sunday,  and  their  effect  in  stimu¬ 
lating  buying  was  negligible.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  retail  prices. 


SPECIFICATIONS  EXPLAINED 

Shipping  Board  Says  They  Need  Not  Pre¬ 
vent  Submission  of  Bids 

Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York  has  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  Supply  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  in  reply  to  a  complaint 
that  members  of  the  association  took  exception 
to  certain  clauses  in  the  contract  specifications 
for  supplying  between  760,000  to  950,000  tons  of 
bunker  coal  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the 
coming  year: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  October  16th 
relative  to  what  you  consider  unreasonable  con¬ 
ditions  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  E,  F,  and  S  of 
pur  S.  D.  No.  8. 

“In  this  connection,  will  say  that  insofar  as 
paragraph  E  is  concerned,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  object  to  specifications  which 
states  that  the  coal  is  to  be  free  from  foreign 
substance,  an  excess  of  which  reduces  the  quality 
of  coal. 

“Paragraph  F:  If  you  wish  to  bid  on  specific 
pools,  you  can  do  so  and  still  guarantee  an  analy¬ 
sis  that  will  not  be  higher  than  the  analysis  of 
the  coal  in  the  pools  you  specify. 

“Paragraph  S:  We  do  not  consider  the  demur¬ 
rage  clause  too  drastic  as  the  principal  clauses 
therein  are  in  keeping  with  the  usual  practice 
where  the  supplier  agrees  to  guarantee  the  buyer 
prompt  dispatch;  considering  the  fact  that  any 
delays  to  the  buyer’s  ships  occuring  from  causes 
not  within  the  control  of  the  buyer,  demurrage 
shall  not  apply. 

“Your  attention  is  called  to  paragraph  N  which 
states  that  we  reserve  the  right  ‘to  waive  minor 
defects  in  bids  and  to  make  awards  in  any  port, 
or  combination  of  ports,  at  prices  higher  than 
those  named  in  the  lowest  bids  for  individual 
ports,  at  prices  higher  than  those  named  in  the 
lowest  bids  for  individual  ports,  or  in  any  other 
manner  which  best  serves  the  interests  of  the 
Division  of  Operations.’ 

“Therefore  cannot  see  why  the  members  of 
your  Association  as  referred  to  in  your  letter  can¬ 
not  submit  bids  stating  the  conditions  upon  which 
their  bids  are  made,  after  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  we  reserve  the  right  to  waive 
minor  defects  in  bids  and  make  awards  accord¬ 
ingly. 

“Kindly  inform  all  members  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion  who  have  taken  exceptions  to  certain  para¬ 
graphs  of  our  coal  proposal.” 


A  Reminder  of  Early  Days 

The  fact  that  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  now  occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  proceedings  at  Washington  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  a  nation-wide  coal  strike  tends  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  something  more 
than  25  years  ago  he  was  very  active  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  coming  into  particular  prom¬ 
inence  in  connection  with  one  of  the  last  of  the 
big  strikes  in  the  old  Georges  Creek  field. 

We  think  it  was  in  1894  that  he  was  the  leader 
of  very  active  agitation  in  that  district  and  with 
three  or  four  fellow  officers  was  arrested  because 
of  disturbances  that  arose  at  that  time.  As  so 
generally  happens  in  connection  with  legal  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  out  of  strikes,  the  matter  was 
smoothed  over  later  on  and  Mr.  Wilson  arose 
to  further  prominence  in  the  organization,  becom¬ 
ing  much  more  conservative  with  advancing 
years,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  other 
labor  leaders. 


Superior-Duluth  Notes 

Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  on  Rice’s  Point  in 
Duluth  has  recently  installed  a  new  unloading 
bridge  on  its  dock.  It  has  lately  been  put  in 
operation  and  said  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

A  service  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
struction  on  the  new  coal  dock  being  built  by  the 
North  Western  Fuel  Co.  at  Duluth.  The  dock 
proper  is  soon  completed  or  will  be  before  the 
close  of  naviation,  and  the  superstructure  will 
be  erected  during  the  winter.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  dock  will  be  ready  to  put  in  operation  early 
next  summer. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  coal  dock  in  Superior, 
which  has  been  rebuilt  and  electrified  during  the 
summer,  was  put  in  operation  two  weeks  ago. 
The  new  unloading  rigs  have  a  capacity  of 
10,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  but  are  not  worked 
to  capacity,  due  to  the  light  receipts  of  hard 
coal,  the  only  kind  handled  at  this  dock.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  53,000  tons  of  hard  coal 
were  unloaded  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  will  approximate  100,000  tons  more  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  an  average  of  15,000  tons 
per  week. 


BOSTON  NOTES 

What  is  claimed  to  be  planned  as  the  most 
modern  oil  refinery  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  to 
be  built  on  land  just  purchased  from  the  Com¬ 
monwealth'  of  Massachusetts  for  $172,000  bord¬ 
ering  on  Haywoods  Creek  in  Quincy  and  Brain¬ 
tree.  The  refinery  development  will  cost  $2,000,- 
000,  it  is  estimated,  and  is  part  of  the  general 
scheme  for  spending  $7,000,000  on  these  lands, 
under  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  the 
State  and  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  owner  of  the  Fore  River  and  Squantum 
shipyards  nearby.  A  $2,000,000  floating  drydock 
is  also  a  part  of  the  plan  for  general  development. 
The  refinery  will  employ  about  500  hands.  The 
announcement  of  this  project  was  made  this 
week  by  the  Massachusetts  Waterways  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  steamers  Seneca  and  Bethlehem  have  been 
sold  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  parties  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  will  be  turned  over  to  the  new 
owners  at  Boston.  The  Seneca  already  has 
reached  Boston  and  the  Bethlehem  will  leave 
Portland  to  come  here  as  soon  as  her  cargo  of 
coal  is  discharged. 

The  Boston  City  Council  has  acted  favorably 
on  a  loan  order  to  spend  $300,000  in  improving 
the  Roxbury  Canal  so  as  to  permit  the  passage 
of  coal  barges,  which  will  save  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  coal  deliveries  for  the  city  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  every  year.  It  has  been  in  the 
air  for  a  number  of  years,  particularly  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital,  but  always  has  been  blocked  until 
this  time. 


Official  announcement  was  made  last  Thursday 
that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  whose  prop¬ 
erties  consist  of  46,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  north¬ 
ern  West  Virginia,  on  which  there  are  mines  with 
a  capacity  of  1,500,000  annually.  The  new  owners 
have  declared  their  intention  of  doubling  the  out¬ 
put.  The  Bethlehem  company  has  for  years 
past  been  taking  a  heavy  tonnage  of  the  Elkins 
coal  on  long-term  contract.  The  acquisition  of 
this  property,  with  its  other  sources  of  supply, 
provides  the  Bethlehem  mills  with  their  full  re¬ 
quirements  of  coking  and  steam  coal. 


The  new  Evarts  Sales  Agency  was  accepted  as 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  at  its  last  meeting. 
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SENATORS  CONDEMN  ACTION  OF  U.  M.  W. 


Calling  of  Bituminous  Strike  Arouses  a  Storm  of  Criticism  and  Leads  to 
Discussion  of  Steps  Which  Government  Can  Take  to 
Avert  Tie-up  of  Mines 


Congress  is  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
threatened  strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners  on 
Nov.  1,  and  a  way  is  being  sought  to  compel  the 
union  officials  to  rescind  the  order  calling  the 
men  out.  There  is  talk  of  passing  a  law  making 
it  a  crime  to  order  a  strike  of  coal  miners  and 
•of  reviving  the  Fuel  Administration  with  a  view 
to  putting  the  mines  back  under  Government 
control. 

Coal  operators,  while  they  have  little  faith  in 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  coerce  the  mine  work¬ 
ers,  believe  that  the  lawmakers  can  be  of  great 
service  by  helping  get  the  facts  before  the  public. 
It  is  believed  that  when  the  country  is  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  radical  nature  of  the  demands 
and  the  extent  to  which  prices  will  have  to  be 
advanced  if  they  are  granted,  public  sentiment 
will  be  so  strong  against  the  miners  that  they 
will  have  no  chance  of  winning  a  strike. 

The  attitude  of  the  men,  or  at  least  the  labor 
leaders  who  would  precipitate  a  strike,  were  bit¬ 
terly  denounced  in  the  Senate  last  Tuesday  by 
several  Senators,  including  Senator  Frelinghuy¬ 
sen,  chairman  of  the  committee  which  recently 
investigated  the  coal  situation. 

“Are  the  people  of  the  United  States,”  asked 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  “prepared  to  go  down  into 
their  pockets  and  pay  out  $1,000,000,000  a  year 
in  order  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  may  have 
a  60  per  cent,  raise  in  pay,  work  six  hours  a  day, 
and  that  for  only  five  days  a  week?” 

After  declaring  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
are  made  largely  by  those  not  American  citizens, 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen  said: 

Must  End  “New  Autocracy” 

“The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  new 
autocracy.  Unless  this  intolerable  condition  can 
be  rectified;  unless  some  means  can  be  found 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  such  unthinkable  de¬ 
mands  and  penalties;  unless  collective  bargaining 
can  be  continued  in  an  orderly  manner  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  public  welfare  and  comfort,  a 
new'  remedy  must  be  applied — the  remedy  of  mak¬ 
ing  labor  amenable  to  the  same  extent  as  capital 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  hedged  around 
by  the  same  restrictions  and  subject  to  the  same 
penalties. 

“Where  will  this  striking  frenzy  stop?  Unless 
a  halt  is  called  we  shall  reach  a  state  of  anarchy 
infinitely  worse  than  the  autocracy  of  Germany. 
This  is  class  government  and  not  democracy. 

“There  is  a  determined  movement  throughout 
the  land  to  assume  control  of  all  government 
functions  in  behalf  of  a  class.  We  have  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  This  country  is  not 
ready  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  horde  of  aliens.  Any 
citizen  who  seeks  to  advance  the  interest  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  associates  at  the  expense  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  i§  not  a  patriotic  citizen.  Sovietism 
means  class  rule.  We  cannot  permit  that  in 
America  and  still  preserve  our  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions. 

“Labor  unionism  should  be  upheld  for  one 
primary  principle,  to  obtain  and  maintain  justice 
for  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow;  but  when  the  power  of  organization  is 
employed  to  impose  injustice  against  all  other 
classes  of  society,  the  law  of  the  land  should  be 
invoked  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power,  or 
laws  enacted  that  will  do  this. 

Labor  Digging  Its  Own  Grave 

“When  labor  defies  law  and  order  through  the 
power  of  its  union  it  is  sounding  its  own  death 
knell  and  digging  its  own  grave. 

“There  are  thousands  of  law-abiding  citizens 
members  of  these  unions  who  do  not  desire  to 


strike.  The  terrorism  spread  by  the  radicals  and 
lawdess  in  these  unions  creates  fear  for  the  safety 
of  their  homes,  their  wives  and  their  children. 

“Labor  has  risen  to  a  high  degree,  but,  if, 
through  improper  influence  and  disloyal  leader¬ 
ship,  the  labor  group  attempts  to  place  its  fetters 
upon  an  unoffending  public  it  must  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.” 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  added  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  Cleveland  convention  was  controlled 
by  the  “radical  foreign  element,”  and  that  the 
strike  call  would  affect  every  bituminous  mine  in 
the  country,  although  the  miners’  demands  had 
been  presented  only  to  operators  in  the  central 
competitive  field. 

Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  declared  that  the 
threatened  strike  would  be  one  of  union  dele¬ 
gates  and  officers,  and  not  the  miners.  “Or¬ 
dinarily  strike  demands  are  submitted  to  a  refer¬ 
endum  of  the  miners,”  he  said.  “In  this  case 
they  were  not,  but  were  fixed  by  the  delegates 
at  the  Cleveland  convention.  Of  the  25,000  miners 
jn  Ohio,  I  understand,  if  they  had  a  referendum, 
the  demands  would  be  overwhelmingly  repu¬ 
diated.” 

Senator  Pomerene  deplored  a  situation  in 
which  “a  few  man  say  ‘we’ve  got  you  by  the 
throat  and  we’re  going  to  make  your  wives  and 
babies  freeze  unless  you  surrender.’  ” 

Senators  Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  and 
Warren,  Republican,  of  Wyoming,  said  that  they 
had  received  petitions  from  operators  in  their 
States  protesting  against  any  strike,  strike  nego¬ 
tiations,  or  compromise  without  representation 
of  their  district,  in  which  they  said  there  were  no 
disputes  between  the  operators  and  miners. 

Senator  Townsend,  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
said  that  the  public  ought  to  know  that  the  coal 
strike  was  called  before  any  attempt  at  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  operators,  the  demands  being  made 
beforehand  at  the  Cleveland  convention,  with 
orders  to  strike  if  they  were  rejected. 


NEWS  FROM  PITTSBURGH 

John  H.  Jones,  head  of  the  big  Jones  coal 
interests  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
districts,  is  among  the  many  operators  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  a  strike  does  take  place  it  will  be  of 
short  duration.  Mr.  Jones,  in  fact,  believes  that 
the  threatened  strike  will  be  averted,  and  that 
there  is  a  closer  feeling  of  co-operation  between 
capital  and  labor  in  the  coal  indusary  now  than 
ever  before. 

Thomas  H.  Good,  of  Steubenville,  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  Ohio  River  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  shipment  of  coal  by  water  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  was  in  Pittsburgh  today  conferring  with 
the  U.  S.  Engineer  for  this  district.  Mr.  Good 
says  that  the  amount  of  coal  carried  by  the  Ohio 
River  this  year  will  prove  to  be  a  new  high 
record  for  river  coal  transportation. 

Carson  McKenzie,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  veteran 
coal  man,  was  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  buying 
new  equipment.  Mr.  McKenzie,  like  all  other 
West  Virginia  operators,  predicts  the  greatest 
period  of  prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  coal 
industry. 

Sixty-seven  new  barges,  built  in  response  to  the 
increased  demand  for  coal  shipments  by  water, 
were  put  into  operation  on  the  Ohio  and  Monon- 
gahela  Rivers  this  month.  All  the  locks  along  the 
rivers  report  record  movements  thus  far  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

Sales  Manager  Charles  Hostler,  of  the  Globe 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  East,  stopping 
off  at  Columbus  and  other  intermediate  market 
points  of  interest. 

John  M.  Robson,  sales  manager  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  has  been  doing  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  fields  and  spent  a  day  or  two  in 
Charleston,  the  metropolis  of  that  fuel  empire. 

George  H.  Merryweather,  secretary  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  reports 
daily  accessions  to  the  membership  of  that  hus¬ 
tling  and  useful  organization.  Recent  meetings, 
addressed  by  Managing  Director  George  H.  Cush¬ 
ing,  Noah  H.  Swayne  2d,  and  Mr.  Merryweather, 
one  or  more,  have  been  held  at  Indianapolis,  De¬ 
troit,  Syracuse,  Albany  and  other  distributing 
centers  with  good  results. 

I  he  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  an  important  meeting  last  week  Tues¬ 
day  and  another  Monday  of  this  week  at  which 
plans  for  strengthening  the  administrative  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  organization  and  extending  their  opera¬ 
tions  were  considered.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  a  dinner  is  to  be  given,  and  Noah  H.  Swayne 
2d,  of  the  national  organization,  will  be  present 
as  the  guest  of  honor. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  is  perhaps  the  busiest  coal 
man  in  Chicago.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  operators  to  consider  the  strike  situation, 
visited  Cleveland  as  a  delegate  to  a  conference, 
then  returned  to  Chicago.  He  also  visited  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Washington,  where  other  conferences 
of  coal  men  and  coal  organization  officials  were 
held. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  and  candidate  for  the  democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  of  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  is 
scheduled  for  one  of  the  principal  addresses  to  be 
delivered  at  the  National  Exposition  of  Mines 
and  Mining  during  the  week  of  November  17  to 
22  at  St.  Louis.  President  Thomas  T.  Brewster, 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  is  also  to  be 
one  of  the  headliners. 

C.  O.  Fowler,  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  other  eastern  cities,  where  he  found  business 
booming.  “It  is  a  question  of  getting  coal  to  sell 
rather  than  selling  it,”  said  he.  Mr.  Fowler 
looked  over  the  anthracite  situation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  first  hand  and  states  that  producers  are 
doing  their  level  best  to  get  out  product. 

H.  A.  Lawrence  has  opened  a  branch  office  in 
the  Fisher  Building  for  the  Union  Colliery  Co.  of 
St.  Louis,  and  will  manage  that  company’s  in¬ 
terests  here. 

The  season  prize  winners  emerging  at  the  final 
golf  tournament  of  1919,  October  9,  conducted 
by  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association, 
were:  E.  F.  Smith,  the  Black  Diamond  Trophy; 
S.  I.  Babcock,  the  Taylor  trophy;  E.  L.  Hassen- 
stein,  the  Thompson  tophy;  J.  A.  Black,  the  Pea¬ 
body  trophy;  E.  F.  Smith,  the  Caldwell  trophy; 

G.  S.  Wood,  the  Marsh  trophy;  E.  R.  Sorensen, 
the  Keystone  trophy;  W.  J.  O’Brien,  the  Wood 
trophy;  C.  P.  Thompson,  the  Coulter  trophy,  and 
C.  F.  Zerler,  the  Col.  Warner  R.  Robert  trophy. 
President  Wood  made  the  presentation  following 
the  day’s  play  and  dinner.  M.  E.  Shoenthaler,  C. 

R.  Shabino  and  D.  E.  Willitt  won  the  putting 
contest  in  the  order  named,  and  E.  R.  Sovensen, 

H.  E.  Campbell,  J.  L.  Snydacker,  E.  F.  Smith  and 

S.  I.  Babcock  were  winners  of  the  day’s  events 
at  the  Exmoor  Club  meet. 

W.  J.  Carney,  of  the  Carney  and  Cognate  group 
of  coal  companies,  having  headquarters  in  the 
Dearborn  National  Bank  Building;  Andrew  J. 
Maloney,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Chicago,  Wilmington  and  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  and 
Rush  C.  Butler,  coal  trade  attorney  and  counsellor 
of  national  repute,  attended  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  executive  com¬ 
mittee  at  Washington. 
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THE  STRIKE  THREAT 


What  Some  Editors  Think  of  the  Bitu¬ 
minous  Miners’  Demands 

New  York  World. 

Even  a  general  railroad  strike  would  hardly 
constitute  a  graver  menace  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners 
scheduled  to  begin  on  November  1,  at  the  outset 
of  the  winter. 

This  threatened  action  has  not  a  leg  of  reason 
or  fairness  or  justice  to  stand  on.  It  follows 
upon  a  long  course  of  wage  advances  to  miners 
and  shorter  hours  and  improved  conditions  of 
work  in  general.  It  has  no  cause  or  excuse  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  unionized  miners  prefer  a  six-hour 
to  an  eight-hour  day,  with  still  higher  pay,  and 
think  that  the  great  dependence  of  the  country  on 
their  industry  will  enable  them  to  get  it  or  any¬ 
thing  else  they  may  choose  to  demand. 

It  is  thus  nothing  less  than  another  attempt 
to  seize  the  whole  nation  by  the  throat  and  put 
it  under  forced  tribute  to  another  autocratic  in¬ 
dustrial  class.  So  appalling  must  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  prolonged  closing  of  the  mines  at 
the  start  of  the  winter  that  the  proposed  strike 
ought  to  be  considered  unthinkable  among  a 
humanitarian  people.  Yet  the  miners  themselves 
have  made  it  a  first  resort  and  have  consented 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use  his 
good  offices  as  a  mediator  only  after  issuing  their 
ultimatum  and  insuring  a  walkout  in  case  the 
dispute  is  not  settled  before  November  1. 

New  York  Times. 

No  quibble  is  possible  as  to  when  the  war  ends, 
for  it  was  understood  between  the  parties  to  the 
contract  when  it  was  made  that  the  war  would 
last  until  peace  was  formally  proclaimed.  The 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  en¬ 
able  the  Industrial  Conference  to  observe  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  as  it  is  practiced,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  it  as  it  is  preached.  *  *  * 

The  break  came  over  what  sort  of  a  bargain 
should  be  made,  as  well  as  how  it  should  be 
made.  The  operators  thought  it  ought  to  be 
made  by  bargaining.  The  miners  said  they  had 
taken  a  vote  on  their  terms,  and  that  they  should 
be  accepted  or  there  would  be  a  strike.  That  is 
bargaining  with  a  penalty  for  the  public,,  what¬ 
ever  the  bargain.  If  the  operators  yield,  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  pay  a  billion  more  for  coal.  If  the 
operators  do  not  yield,  the  public  will  pay  a 
great  penalty  in  the  suspension  of  whatever  in¬ 
dustrial  process  uses  coal,  not  to  mention  the 
discomfort  in  domestic  life. 

New  York  Sun. 

The  soft  coal  miners  demand  a  decrease  of 
working  time  to  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week 
—in  all  thirty  hours  a  week.  They  also  demand 
an  increase  of  pay  by  sixty  per  cent. 

If  the  miners  get  their  demands  the  coal  bill 
of  the  American  public — for  every  penny  of  it 
would  be  passed  along  to  the  general  public — 
would  be  raised  by  an  estimated  billion  of  dollars 
a  year.  If  the  miners  don’t  get  their  demands 
they  threaten  to  tie  up  the  mines  next  week. 

If  the  soft  coal  workers  do  tie  up  the  mines, 
the  country’s  railways  for  the  most  part  can’t 
operate,  the  country’s  industries  for  the  most  part 
can’t  operate.  If  the  country’s  industries  and 
railways  can’t  operate  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  people  can’t  work;  they  can’t  keep 
warm;  they  can’t  eat. 

The  American  public,  preyed  upon  incessantly 
and  insatiably  by  this  organized  fraction,  that 
organized  fraction  and  the  other  organized  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  national  community,  is  more  than  sick 
and  tired  of  undergoing  the  compulsion  every 
day  or  two  of  having  its  pockets  turned  inside  out. 
The  American  public  is  in  the  mood  to  begin  to 
defend  its  own  hard  earned  dollars.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  is  done  with  the  holdup  game.  The 
American  public  at  last  is  ready  to  roll  up  its 
sleeves  and  tackle  the  job  of  self-preservation. 


When  the  sift  coal  workers  tie  up  the  mines  and 
begin  to  freeze  and  starve  the  nation  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  going  to  get  into  the  compulsion 
business  themselves.  They  are  going  to  operate 
the  coal  mines,  operate  the  industries  operate  the 
railroads — operate  the  country  if  they  have  to  pul¬ 
verize  every  selfish  and  greedy  organization  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  all  the  American  people. 

Brooklyn  Times. 

It  has  become  a  common  threat  on  the  part  of 
labor  organizations  that  if  concessions  are  not 
made  the  country  will  be  brought  to  ruin.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  threat,  of  course,  to  enforce 
the  demands  made — in  this  case  a  demand  for  a 
sixty  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  and  a  reduction 
by  two  days  of  a  working  year  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  days. 

It  is  said  that  300,000  men  will  go  on  strike 
if  the  order  is  carried  out.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  these  men  cannot  see  that  a  strike,  such 
as  they  propose,  if  successful,  would  injure  no  one 
in  greater  degree  than  themselves. 

The  coal  mine  operators  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  system  of  collective  bargaining  under  which 
the  coal  mines  have  been  operated  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  They  say  simply  that  they 
cannot  pay  the  increased  wage  and  at  the  same 
time  stand  the  reduced  production. 

The  fact  is  that  the  export  trade  is  drawing 
upon  us  by  paying  excess  prices,  and  that  the 
drain  does  injure  the  United  States  and  all  its 
people,  including  the  300,000  miners  who  propose 
to  go  on  strike.  The  reasonable  course  for  the 
labor  men  would  be  to  find  out  how  a  fair  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  coal  can  be  arranged  instead  of 
threatening  to  bring  the  country  into  deeper  dis¬ 
tress  by  cutting  off  its  soft  coal  supply. 

American  Coal  Miner. 

If  there  can  be  a  satisfactory  basis  of  agreement 
reached  before  the  strike  becomes  operative,  that 
condition  should  be  brought  about.  Events  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it  should  be  nursed  by  both  miners  and 
operators.  No  chance  for  an  amicable  settlement 
should  be  overlooked. 

There  is  too  much  danger  of  untoward  things 
happening  to  the  coal  industry,  affecting  miners 
and  operators,  if  the  situation  is  left  to  drift  to 
its  own  level.  What  is  needed  is  a  better  spirit 
of  understanding  between  all  parties  involved. 
The  sooner  this  is  brought  about  the  better. 

If  such  a  condition  is  not  brought  about  by  the 
factors  involved  directly,  the  public  may  force  a 
condition  that  will  not  be  relished  by  the  coal 
industry. 


Early  Mining  Ventures  Hazardous 

The  death  of  William  Waldorf  Astor  reminds 
us  that  the  Astor  family  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  investors  in  coal  mining  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  was  his  grandfather,  the  late  William  B. 
Astor,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  directors  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  and  the  family 
interest  in  that  enterprise  has  continued  through 
the  present  day. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
many  of  the  coal  enterprises  of  years  ago  had 
humble  beginnings.  Aside  from  three  or  four 
concerns  the  mining  companies  were  started  by 
business  men  who  made  small  investments  very 
much  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  All  too  often 
their  necessities  required  the  sale  of  tonnage  at 
low  prices  in  order  to  keep  things  moving,  so 
to  speak,  and  on  the  whole  the  coal  mining  busi¬ 
ness  was  a  hazardous  and  unprofitable  one  until 
very  recently.  It  will  take  many  years  of  good 
times,  we  fancy,  to  offset  losses  incurred  by  the 
pioneers. 


Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  lack  of  ships 
did  not  permit  the  forwarding  of  tonnage  in 
larger  quantities,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming 
strike  situation.  All  coal  mined  has  been  placed 
somewhere.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  heard 
of  surplus  tonnage. 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

The  Toronto  coal  cart  drivers  went  back  to 
work  without  getting  any  concessions,  according 
to  a  Buffalo  coal  man  who  is  doing  business  there. 
He  appears  to  think  they  did  not  deserve  or  need 
any. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  steel  workers’ 
strike  is  a  thing  of  the  past  here.  The  furnaces 
are  running  again,  with  practically  full  force  and 
no  outbreaks  of  account  are  taking  place.  No 
concessions  were  made.  The  ore  cargoes  that 
were  tied  up  by  the  strike  are  now  mostly  un¬ 
loaded,  and  the  vessels  are  loading  coal. 

George  M.  McEathron,-  who  has  represented 
the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  in  Syracuse  since  the 
retirement  of  Holden  &  Son,  and  was  with  that 
firm  a  long  time  also,  died  at  his  home  there  on 
October  10  at  the  age  of  60.  He  was  well  known 
to  many  Buffalo  coal  men.  E.  H..  Read  and  G.  W. 
Burke  of  the  Lackawanna  company  attended  the 
funeral. 

The  schooner  Bertha  Calkins,  with  a  cargo  of 
500  tons  of  hard  coal,  Oswego  to  Bellesville,  is 
sunk  in  25  feet  of  water  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
Lake  Ontario.  The  cargo  may  be  raised,  but 
the  boat  is  likely  to  be  a  total  loss.  She  was 
owned  by  her  master,  Capt.  Van  Duzen. 

W.  E.  Auld  has  been  in  Scranton  much  of  the 
time  lately,  but  has  now  left  that  part  of  the  trade 
to  L.  P.  Zimmerman  for  the  present,  and  is  again 
at  the  Buffalo  office.  He  reports  business  active, 
both  in  hard  and  soft  coal.  The  incorporation 
of  the  North  American  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  an¬ 
nounced,  with  W.  E.  Auld,  Mary  Auld  and  G.  H. 
Martin  incorporators. 

A  new  Buffalo  company,  to  be  known  as  the 
Bison  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  Wm.  H.  Gould,  E.  I.  Teichert  and  Charles 
Teichert,  incorporators.  Capital  stock,  200,000. 

Ralph  A.  Krueger,  formerly  Buffalo  sales  agent 
of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Santa  Monica, 
a  coast  town  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

While  the  coal  trade  is  running  rather  quiet,  it 
is  the  oil  stock  broker  who  is  showing  activity. 
As  it  appears,  every  inch  of  Texas  and  a  few 
other  States,  let  alone  a  great  part  of  Mexico, 
will  soon  be  included  in  some  sort  of  oil  scheme. 

The  new  Tyler  mine  of  the  Shawmut  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  which  was  opened  this  season,  is  now 
putting  out  more  than  100  tons  a  day,  and  will 
before  long  run  up  to  1,000  tons.  The  mine  is  in 
the  Byrnedale  district  in  Elk  County,  and  not 
far  from  the  Tyler  headquarters  of  the  Cascade 
Coal  Co. 

The  taking  over  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  is  now  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  will  give  us  a  sort  of  object 
lesson  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
Buffalo  hopes  that  the  company’s  coal  yard  just 
across  the  International  Bridge  opposite  this 
city  will  not  get  choked  up  with  cars  quite  as 
often  as  it  has  done. 


The  big  question  which  accompanies  the  out¬ 
look  with  respect  to  the  strike  is  the  situation 
which  exists  with  reference  to  present  stocks 
on  hands  in  the  bins  of  steam-users  and  other 
consumers.  It  might  be  well  to  again  emphasize 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  as  much  coal  Down  East 
as  many  have  thought,  and  it  being  so  far  from 
point  of  production,  and  such  an  enormous  con¬ 
sumer,  the  relative  importance  of  the  situation 
in  that  territory  is  greater  than  at  points  nearer 
the  mines. 


The  O  Gara  Coal  Co.’s  Davenport,  Iowa, 
manager,  L.  W.  McKowan,  was  in  Chicago  last 
week,  visiting  the  headquarters  of  that  company. 
He  stated  that,  generally  speaking,  Mississippi 
River  points  are  shy  of  coal  and  are  feeling  rather 
uncomfortable  about  it. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ECONOMI¬ 
CAL  HOUSE  HEATING 


Seasonable  Hints  for  Conserving  Domestic 
Coal  Which  Retail  Dealers  May  Want 
to  Pass  on  to  Their  Customers  at 
the  Outset  of  the  Winter  Season 

Now  that  cold  weather  is  near  at  hand,  it  is 
timely  for  retail  dealers  to  offer  their  customers 
some  advice  on  the  economical  use  of  coal  for 
heating  purposes.  A  well-prepared  circular  or 
pamphlet  containing  practical  hints  along  this  line 
will  be  appreciated  and  prove  good  advertising 
for  the  retailer  who  gets  it  up. 

The  following  set  of  rules,  prepared  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  while  it  was  in  power,  will 
prove  handy  to  dealers  who  wish  to  distribute 
something  of  this  sort  to  their  trade,  but  who 
have  no  spare  time  to  devote  to  getting  up  an 
original  set: 

Keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  68  de¬ 
grees,  never  higher,  unless  there  are  old  people, 
young  children  or  invalids  in  the  house. 

Weather  strips,  storm  windows,  storm  doors, 
and  drawn  shades  save  heat.  In  using  storm  win¬ 
dows  arrange  for  ventilation. 

Do  not  heat  unused  rooms.  With  a  hot-water 
system,  cover  unheated  radiators  with  heavy  slip 
covers  or  newspapers  to  prevent  freezing. 

Cover  heaters  and  heat-carrying  pipes  with  as¬ 
bestos  or  asbestos  cement  to  prevent  heat  escap¬ 
ing  where  it  is  not  needed. 

Keep  all  furnaces  clean.  Soot  and  ashes  re¬ 
duce  effective  heating.  Scrape  them  from  the  fire- 
pot  and  the  section  above  it.  Occasionally  take 
down  the  smokepipe  and  brush  out  the  soot.  Soot 
in  the  chimney  interferes  with  the  draft  and  may 
cause  chimney  fires. 

Regulating  the  Drafts 

Leaks  cause  cross  drafts  and  interfere  with  the 
burning  of  the  fire  and  the  circulation  of  the 
heated  air.  Fill  cracks  in  the  furnace  with  cement. 
Mend  or  replace  leaky  pipes. 

The  smokepipe  should  have  two  dampers,  the 
check  draft  damper  and  the  turn  damper.  The 
check  draft  damper  controls  the  rate  at  which  a 
fire  burns;  open  it  to  check  a  fire;  close  it  to 
increase  the  draft.  Learn  to  use  it  so  that  it  will 
do  its  work.  If  it  is  properly  constructed  and 
managed  you  can  check  the  fires  with  it  without 
opening  the  coaling  door. 

The  turn  damper  fits  loosely  so  that  gases  may 
pass  off  even  when  it  is  closed.  In  most  heaters 
the  damper  should  be  kept  closed,  except  when 
starting  the  fire,  otherwise  most  of  the  heat  goes 
up  the  chimney. 

The  damper  in  the  coaling  door  should  be  used 
only  to  let  in  air  to  consume  gases  that  are 
formed,  especially  when  soft  coal  is  used. 

The  ash-pit  damper  admits  air  necessary  for 
the  ignition  of  the  coal  or  wood.  Regulate  the  air 
supply  by  the  damper — not  by  opening  the  ash¬ 
pit  door. 

There  is  danger  of  rust  when  a  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace  stands  unused  for  some  time.  Smokepipes 
should  be  taken  down,  cleaned,  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place.  The  doors  should  be  left  open  to  keep  the 
interior  dry;  a  lump  of  unslaked  lime  on  the  grate 
will  collect  the  moisture  and  thus  prevent  rust. 
Leave  the  boiler  of  a  steam  or  hot-water  heater 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  safety  valve. 

When  you  go  to  build  a  fire  close  all  dampers, 
shake  the  grate  to  remove  ashes,  dust,  or  clinkers 
from  the  firepot,  remove  ashes,  put  in  some  rum¬ 
pled  newspaper  with  an  occasional  twist  in  it, 
cover  with  kindlings  laid  criss-cross  or  loosely  to 
allow  air  space;  use  fine  kindlings  at  the  bottom 
with  sticks  of  soft  wood  on  top,  if  necessary;  add 
a  thin  layer  of  coal,  or  for  a  wood  fire  a  layer  of 
hardwood;  open  ths  ash  pit  and  smokepipe  damp¬ 
ers;  light  the  paper.  When  the  fuel  is  burning 
freely  fill  the  firepot,  close  the  damper  in  the  ash 
pit,  and  adjust  that  in  the  smokepipe,  closing  it 


entirely  or  only  partially,  according  to  the  kind 
of  heater. 

For  good  heating  regular  care  is  needed.  At¬ 
tend  to  the  fire  from  two  to  four  times  a  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather.  In  adding  a  large  amount 
of  coal,  leave  part  of  the  glowing  fire  exposed. 
Put  only  a  little  coal  on  a  low  fire.  In  severe 
weather  fill  the  firepot  with  coal  the  last  thing  at 
night.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  open  the 
dampers  and  add  a  sprinkling  of  coal.  When  the 
fire  is  burning  well,  shake  it  and  add  more  coal. 

Clean  ashpits  daily.  Ashes  cut  off  the  air  sup¬ 
ply  and  also  cause  the  grate  to  burn  out  and  warp. 
Spray  the  ashes,  if  possible,  before  removing 
them. 

A  short,  quick  stroke  of  the  shaker  sifts  ashes 
through  the  grate.  In  mild  weather  have  a  bed 
of  ashes  on  top  of  the  grate.  In  severe  weather 
shake  until  a  glow  appears  in  the  aspit.  Always 
leave  the  grate  set  level. 

Keep  the  firepot  full;  you  get  better  heat  if  the 
fuel  is  kept  even  with  the  fire  door  in  front  and  a 
little  higher  in  the  back.  Never  poke  the  fire  bed; 
poking  makes  draft  holes  and  clinkers. 

When  Soft  Coal  Is  Used 

Here  are  special  directions  for  the  use  of  soft 
coal:  Open  the  damper  in  the  coaling  door,  or  if 
there  is  no  damper,  open  the  door  itself.  This  ad¬ 
mits  the  air  necessary  to  burn  the  gases.  Always 
allow  some  red  coals  to  remain  exposed,  so  that 
the  gas  from  the  fresh  coal  will  pass  over  the 
glowing  coals  and  be  burned.  Clean  the  smoke¬ 
pipe  once  a  week.  Do  not  try  to  burn  soft  coal 
in  a  hard-coal  furnace  without  changing  the  grate, 
and  vice  versa. 

In  hot-air  heaters  air  is  heated  in  the  outer 
chamber  of  the  furnace  and  forced  up  into  the 
rooms  through  the  pipes  and  registers.  If  this 
air  is  taken  from  out-of-doors,  the  supply  should 
be  regulated,  especially  when  it  is  very  cold  or 
the  wind  drives  it  in  rapidly.  Recirculation  of 
air  is  often  advisable,  and  there  are  systems  in 
which  the  air  to  be  heated  is  taken  from  the  rooms 
instead  of  out-of-doors.  A  system  in  which  the 
air  may  be  supplied  either  from  out-of-doors  or 
from  the  house  is  economical  of  fuel.  See  that 
all  joints  in  hot-air  pipes  are  tight — holes  act  like 
check  dampers.  Keep  the  water  container  in  the 
jacket  filled. 

In  using  hot-water  heaters  all  radiators  must  be 
entirely  filled;  the  partly  filled  radiator  is  not  ef¬ 
ficient.  Open  air  valves  frequently,  especially 
those  on  the  top  floor,  until  the  first  drop  of  water 
appears.  If  none  comes  there  is  not  enough  water 
in  the  system  and  more  should  be  added.  Keep 
the  system  filled  with  water,  even  when  there  is 
no  fire,  to  prevent  rusting;  but  if  a  house  is  to  be 
closed  for  the  Winter  drain  the  water  out  of  the 
system  to  prevent  freezing. 

In  using  steam  heaters  look  at  the  glass  water 
gauge  whenever  you  attend  to  the  fire.  Turn  the 
cocks  above  and  below  the  gauge  frequently  to 
keep  the  openings  from  the  boiler  clear.  Keep  the 
water  gauge  half  full — more  water  uses  steam 
space;  less  may  damage  the  heater.  If  no  water 
shows  in  the  glass  more  is  needed;  but  smother 
the  fire  with  damp  ashes  and  let  the  boiler  cool 
before  adding  it  or  you  may  have  an  explosion. 
Be  sure  your  air  valves  work  properly.  Poor  ones 
cause  most  of  the  trouble  in  steam-heating  sys¬ 
tems.  They  are  intended  to  let  the  air  escape 
and  the  steam  fill  the  radiators. 

Radiators  finished  with  either  ordinary  or  enam¬ 
eled  paint  give  off  more  heat  than  those  fininshed 
with  aluminum  or  copper  bronze. 

Where  there  is  a  central  heating  system,  fuel 
may  be  saved  by  having  small  oil,  gas,  coal,  or 
wood  stoves  to  use  when  only  enough  heat  is 
needed  to  take  the  chill  off  a  room.  Be  sure  and 
allow  for  ventilation  when  using  them.  Electric 
stoves  are  also  convenient  where  the  current  is 
not  too  costly  for  their  use  to  be  economical. 
Fireplaces  may  also  be  used;  they  let  much  of 
the  heat  from  the  fuel  escape  up  the  chimney,  but 
they  provide  good  ventilation. 


EDUCATING  THE  PUBLIC 


One  Retail  Firm  Finds  It  is  Not  Always 
An  Easy  Task 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  that  the  retail  dealers  should  try 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  use  of  pea  and  No.  1 
buckwheat  for  household  purposes,  the  Clark 
Coal  Co.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  recently  ran  a 
good-sized  display  advertisement  in  a  local  daily 
urging  people  to  experiment  with  those  sizes. 
During  the  next  three  days  the  company  received 
orders  for  one  ton  of  pea  coal  and  three  tons  of 
buckwheat,  which  is  a  good  illustration  of  how 
hard  it  is  going  to  be  to  interest  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  use  of  unfamiliar  sizes. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  dealers  who  may  feel 
like  doing  some  missionary  work  along  this  line, 
the  text  of  the  Clark  advertisement  is  presented 
below: 

“The  reason  why  we  advertise  pea  and  buck¬ 
wheat  coal  especially — 

“Because  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
larger  companies  says  that  we  must  sell  pea  and 
buckwheat  coal  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  at  least  he  is  so  quoted.  It  is  true  that  in 
process  of  preparing  anthracite  coal  for  market 
some  40  per  cent  comes  through  in  sizes  smaller 
than  chestnut,  and  these  sizes  must  be  sold. 

"Because  of  the  increased  price  at  the  mines,  the 
former  market  has  gone  to  other  fuels  to  a  very 
large  extent.  Last  winter  we  sold  300  tons  of 
buckwheat  coal  in  this  city  to  private  household¬ 
ers.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Washington  had  stated  there  would 
not  be  enough  of  the  usual  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Pea  coal  is  classed  as  domestic  fuel  by 
the  producers,  and  there  is  a  certain  percentage 
of  pea  coal  mixed  with  chestnut  as  it  comes  to 
us.  We  have  a  surplus  of  pea  and  buckwheat  coal 
which  we  desire  to  sell  at  this  time;  therefore  this 
advertisement.  It  is  the  only  way  that  we  have 
of  reaching  the  public  and  explaining  our  posi¬ 
tion,  and  our  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  carrying  this  stock  on  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  will  admit  that  when  this  stock  is  sold, 
we  shall  replace  it  because  we  endeavor  to  keep  a 
stock  on  hand  of  all  sizes. 

“Because  if  we  should  treat  you  in  the  same  way 
that  we  are  treated,  you  would  not  listen  to  this 
plea  for  business  on  pea  and  buckwheat  sizes. 
There  are  some  producing  companies  who  tell  us 
in  so  many  words  that  they  will  not  sell  us  stove 
and  chestnut  sizes  unless  we  take  pea  and  buck¬ 
wheat  coal.  We  do  not  tell  you  this  because  our 
competitors  would  soon  do  all  the  business. 

“Because  with  this  frank  explanation  of  our 
necessity,  we  believe  that  some  of  you  readers  will 
buy  pea  and  buckwheat  coal.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  quality,  as  the  names  are  merely  the  names  of 
sizes.  The  ratio  of  price  is  not  as  great  as  we 
think  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  as  great  as  we  can 
afford,  based  on  costs.  Will  you  buy  this  coal? 

“A  considerable  number  of  our  customers  have 
been  using  cannel  coal  in  open  fire-places.  It  is 
much  cheaper  than  wood,  especially  if  you  have  a 
grate.  Cannel  coal  blazes  and  throws  out  an  in¬ 
tense  heat.  Dr.  Hitchcock  told  us  at  one  time 
that  he  considered  one  ton  of  cannel  coal  equal  to 
two  cords  of  hickory  wood.  Strange  to  say,  the 
price  of  cannel  coal  has  not  changed  in  many 
years.  Twelve  dollars  per  ton  at  one  time  seemed 
like  a  very  high  figure  for  a  ton  of  coal.  That  day 
has  long  ago  passed.” 


J.  R.  Mac  Farland,  sales  manager  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.,  spent  three  days  in  Washington  last 
week.  While  not  there  on  official  business,  Mr. 
“Mac”  gained  important  information  via  the  un¬ 
derground  about  coal  and  its  relation  to  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions.  He  is  rather  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  the  probability  of  a  strike  November  1. 
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WHERE  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
RETAILERS  ARE  FOUND 


Expert  Advertising  Counsellor  Points  Out 
Usefulness  of  Trade  Press 

It  is  to  be  questioned  if  the  average  reader 
in  various  lines  of  business  has  noticed  the 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  is  flashed  before  him  in  his 
trade  papers,  and  if  the  growth  has  carried 
with  it  any  particular  significance.  The 
logical  conclusion  in  the  face  of  the  facts  is 
that  the  high  class  dealer  circulation  of  the 
trade  papers  has  proven  fertile  ground  for 
the  arguments  of  the  manufacturer  or  jobber 
who  has  sought  distribution  through  retail 
channels.  The  readers  of  the  trade  papers 
are  the  students  in  their  line  ;  the  progressive 
element  who  see  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
thoroughly  posted  as  to  all  that  is  going  on 
about  them,  and  particularly  in  their  own 
field  of  endeavor.  The  trade  paper  reader 
is  not  only  a  man  enterprising  enough  to 
consider  new  installations  at  his  plant,  but 
he  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  a  man 
with  money  to  spend. 

Valued  views  on  the  value  of  trade  paper 
advertising  are  conveyed  in  remarks  of  R.  R. 
Shuman  placed  the  trade  paper  advertising 
directing  his  investigations  particularly  in 
the  trade  paper  field  in  the  capacity  of  coun¬ 
sellor  and  advisor  to  manufacturers  whose 
products  are  distributed  through  the  retail 
field.  Written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
advertiser,  his  views  may  be  taken  with  all 
the  more  seriousness. 

Putting  forth  his  ideas  with  respect  to 
dealer  cooperation  in  a  recent  address,  Mr. 
Suhman  placed  the  trade  paper  advertising 
campaign  first  and  foremost  in  seeking  dis¬ 
tribution  for  a  product  that  must  finally  find 
its  way  through  retail  channels,  indicating 
that  the  dealer  must  first  be  “sold”  on  the 
product  before  he  can  be  expected  to  make 
an  effort  to  sell  the  consumer.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  create  a  demand  through  papers  of 
a  national  character,  but  the  maker  or  jobber 
has  a  decidedly  uphill  fight  unless  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  retail  dealer  is  secured,  and  he 
helps  to  move  the  product  along  through 
talking  up  its  virtues,  a  spirit  which  may  be 
instilled  in  him  through  the  use  of  the  trade 
papers  in  his  field. 

The  trade  paper  is  the  real  businessman’s 
source  of  current  trade  knowledge,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Shuman  when  he  said: 

“We  see  the  spectacle  of  a  magazine  with 
a  literary  name  becoming  a  real  force  in  the 
sale  of  equipment  and  service  that  only  the 
hard-headed  business  man  is  supposed  to 
buy.  It  was  the  advertising  department 
rather  than  the  editorial  department  that 
made  that  literary  magazine  a  business  mag¬ 
azine.  By  filling  its  advertising  pages  with 
business  messages  and  by  advertising  it  as 
a  business  men’s  magazine  which  no  up-to- 
date  business  man  could  dare  to  overlook 
without  losing  caste  among  his  business  as¬ 
sociates,  so  many  thousand  men-of-affairs 
were  educated  to  at  least  claim  that  they 
read  its  every  issue,  that  it  finally  acquired 
a  clientele  that  probably  justifies  its  solici¬ 
tors  in  selling  pages  for  messages  to  execu¬ 
tives. 

“And,  lower  down  the  scale,  a  popular 
weekly  which  probably  has  no  parallel  in 
its  value  as  a  general  consumer  medium, 


invaded  the  business  field  and  finally  se¬ 
cured  so  much  advertising  appealing  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  many  executives  buy  it  pri¬ 
marily  in  order  to  study  its  advertising 
pages;  and,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  business  men’s  magazine. 

“These  two  pioneer  explorers — shall  I  say 
interlopers? — into  the  industrial  field  paved 
the  way  to  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of 
other  popular  magazines  until  today  we  find 
advertising  agents  who  claim  that  any  com¬ 
modity,  machine,  appliance  or  service,  how¬ 
ever  special  and  technical,  can  be  exploited 
successfully  without  the  use  of  the  strictly 
technical  press. 

“But  time  is  a  great  leveler,  and  true 
values  will  surely  assert  themselves.  And 
when  the  day  comes  in  which  advertising 
will  be  bought  as  advertising  and  not  as  a 
means  for  reducing  excess  profits  taxes,  a 
readjustment  of  media  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  per  cent,  not  of  inquiries,  but  of  sales, 
will  give  the  business  and  technical  paper  its 
rightful  share,  and  the  popular  magazine  no 
more  than  its  proper  share,  of  the  advertising 
appropriation  of  business  men  who  are  big 
enough  not  to  permit  their  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  to  do  all  their  thinking  and  deciding.” 


“See  You  Later!” 

“I  will  see  you  later,”  was  once  a  favorite  ex¬ 
pression.  Many  a  business  proposition  has  been 
sidestepped  by  the  use  of  those  words,  not  heard 
quite  so  frequently  now  as  in  past  years. 

A  writer  on  the  Boston  Globe  who  reviews 
many  of  the  interesting  affairs  of  the  past,  attri¬ 
butes  the  vogue  of  the  saying  to  its  frequent  use 
by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  narrating  the  following 
story: 

“Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  one  of  the  most  plodding 
of  workers,  the  most  patient  of  listeners  and  the 
most  procrastinating  of  statesmen.  He  would 
listen  to  an  applicant  for  office  or  to  a  counselor 
for  hours  with  apparent  absorption,  giving  his 
petitioner  every  hope  of  success.  Then  his  ex¬ 
pression  would  assume  that  of  the  Sphinx  and 
in  a  sepulchral  voice  he  would  say:  ‘I  will  see  you 
later.’  The  later  period  never  came. 

“At  Tilden’s  funeral  there  was  a  vast  assembl¬ 
age  of  distinguished  mourners  and  a  great  array 
of  floral  tributes.  Among  the  latter,  from  an 
unknown  source,  was  a  pillow  of  white  carnations 
with  the  letters  ‘S.  Y.  L.’  At  least  one  of  those 
who  had  conferred  with  the  distinguished  states¬ 
man  in  life,  remembered  his  favorite  parting  as¬ 
surance.” 


Cortright  Coal  Co.’s  New  Mines 

The  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia,  announce  that  they  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  shipments  from  their  new  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Scalp  Level  district.  As  is  well  known 
in  the  trade,  this  is  a  Miller  seam  coal  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  will  still  further  advance  the 
prestige  of  this  rapidly  growing  company  for 
producing  and  marketing  high  grade  steam  coals. 

They  will  market  the  new  coal  under  the  trade 
name  of  Invincible,  and  with  their  celebrated 
Beaver  and  Viking  coals  it  will  enable  them  to 
serve  their  clientele  with  a  good  selection  of  high 
grade  coals. 

In  addition  to  these  Pennsylvania  coals,  the 
above  concern  is  also  fast  reaching  the  production 
stage  on  their  new  operation  in  the  Fairmont 
field  at  Clarksburg,  W.  V.  They  are  driving  five 
openings  at  the  above  point  and  have  already  cut 
a  considerable  tonnage,  without  out-crop,  but  as 
their  tipple  is  not  far  enough  advanced  for  load¬ 
ing  they  are  for  the  time  storing  the  coal  on  the 
ground. 


Wagons  That  Helped  Make  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  American 
history  is  the  development  of  several  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  modern  highways  from  the  Indian  path  and 
pack-horse  trail.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
stage-coach  and  freight-wagon  were  the  chief 
vehicles  in  use  upon  the  thoroughfares  of  the  early 
Republic.  But  the  swift  progress  of  events  during 
the  past  seventy-five  years  has  almost  obscured  the 
immense  service  rendered  by  them  to  former  genera¬ 
tions. 

What  we  know  briefly  as  the  “Westward  Move¬ 
ment  ’  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  stage¬ 
coaches  and  freight-wagons,  with  the  assistance  of 
parts  of  a  few  waterways,  especially  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers.  They  were  indispensable  factors 
in  the  transportation  service  of  the  Braddock  and 
Forbes  expeditions;  and  the  highways  over  which 
they  traveled,  slowly  and  laboriously,  became  the 
first  long-distance  thoroughfares  on  this  continent. 
Our  civil,  political  and  military  history  from  about 
1740  to  1854  is  surprisingly  full  of  references  to 
them. 

By  far  the  most  strategic  and  important  group  of 
routes  in  the  exploration,  settlement  and  upbuilding 
of  the  West  were  those  from  the  middle  Atlantic 
seaboard  across  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghanies  to 
the  Ohio  River.  For  several  decades  travel  and 
immigration  literally  crowded  them.  It  was  the  first 
organized  transportation  in  the  new  world.  Vehicle 
construction  made  great  progress  to  provide  the 
means  of  transit,  for  passengers,  the  mails  and 
merchandise  of  all  descriptions.  Adventure,  enter¬ 
prise  and  romance  mingled  in  that  section  during 
that  period  as  nowhere  else  in  the  annals  of 
American  life. 

The  “Wagons  that  Helped  Make  the  West”  are 
to  have  their  first  comprehensive  treatment  in  a 
series  of  articles  to  begin  in  the  October  number  of 
American  Motorist.  Robert  Bruce,  their  author, 
has  been  mainly  engaged  for  the  past  several  years 
in  a  study  of  the  routes  leading  from  the  Potomac, 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  to  what  is  now 
the  mid-continent,  upon  which  the  stage-coaches 
and  freight-wagons  reached  the  height  of  their  use¬ 
fulness  before  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads.  Much  surprising 
information  and  many  unique  illustrations  have 
been  secured  for  this  series,  which  will  cover  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  field  of  definite  inquiry. 


IMPORTS  OF  MEXICAN  OIL 

Figures  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  at  Tampico,  Mexico,  show  that  no  less 
than  5,979,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  were  exported  from  the  Tampico  district 
to  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  August. 
This  is  equivalent  to  over  250,000,000  gallons,  as 
there  are  42  gallons  to  the  barrel. 

About  3,000,000  barrels  or  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total,  were  shipped  to  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  show  shipments  to  North  Atlantic 
ports : 

Barrels 

Baltimore  - 525,000 

Boston  . . . . . . . .  66,000 

Chester,  Pa.,  . .: — _ _ _  ,  27,984 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa _ _ 63,644 

Newark,  N.  J _ _ _ _ 30,000 

New  York  - 1,216,793 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J _ _ _ 35,920 

Philadelphia  _ 653,729 

Portland  - - -  66,000 

Providence  _ 177,000 

Sparrows  Point,  Md _ _  22,000 

Warners,  N.  J _ _ _ _ _ 30,815 

Total  . 2,914,924 


The  Murrin  Coal  Co.,  operating  a  wagon  mine 
at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  is  having  a  switch  installed 
at  the  new  breaker  it  now  has  under  construction, 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  increase  its  out¬ 
put  of  anthracite. 
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Changes  in  Coal  Hauling 

How  Motor  Trucks  Revolutionized  Retail  Deliveries  in  New  York  and  Helped  Minimize 

Delivery  Costs 


By  Louis 

Motor  trucks  have  practically  revolutionized  the 
coal  business  in  New  York.  Without  motor  trucks 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  supply  the  city 
with  coal.  Horsedrawn  equipment  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  in  number,  speed  and  capacity. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  some  300  retail  coal 
dealers  in  New  York.  Today  there  are  about  25. 
The  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  number  of  dealers 
is  the  smaller  profits  that  prevail  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  today,  and  the  necessity  for  a  large  plant  with 
the  most  improved  and  efficient  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment.  The  advantage  of  coal  dealers  located  on  the 
water  front  over  the  inland  dealers  in  economy  of 
operation  has  practically  eliminated  the  inland 
dealer. 

No  longer  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  lease  an 
empty  lot,  erect  a  few  crude  bins  for  coal,  buy  a  few 
horses  and  carts  and  set  himself  up  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness. 


S.  Weber. 

he  can  at  the  beginning,  for  the  work  is  done  me¬ 
chanically  and  is  not  slowed  down  because  the  driver 
is  tired. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  coal  business  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  keeping  yards  open  at  night  and  on 
Sundays  to  accommodate  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  always  buys  short  and  is  the  chief  source  of 
rush  deliveries.  People  bought  in  advance  to  care 
for  their  needs,  even  though  they  had  to  walk  to  the 
coal  yard  to  place  their  orders,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  telephone  had  not  been  established 
in  those  days.  Today  all  a  customer  has  to  do  is  to 
telephone  a  yard  and,  in  ordinary  weather,  a  motor 
truck  will  deliver  his  coal  within  an  hour’s  time. 

With  the  large  volume  of  business  and  the  quick 
deliveries  necessary,  it  would  simply  be  impossible 
to  run  a  coal  business  without  motor  trucks.  It 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  deliver  the  coal 
with  horse  equipment  and  the  cost  would  be  so  great 


Trucks  at  a  Harlem  Coal  Wharf. 


The  modern  coal  dealer  in  the  city  has  big  coal 
pockets  located  on  the  water  front.  The  best  of 
these  are  made  of  reinforced  concrete,  which  is  an 
absolute  protection  against  fire.  His  plant  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery  for  un- 
loadin  gthe  coal  from  the  barge  into  the  pockets. 
From  the  pockets  it  is  mechanically  discharged  into 
motor  trucks  and  delivered  to  the  customer. 

The  little  one-  and  two-ton  horse  carts  with  their 
slow  speed  are  today  very  largely  replaced  by  motor 
trucks  of  anywhere  up  to  7}4  ton  capacity.  The 
big  trucks  are  as  large  as  the  railroad  coal  cars  of 
a  decade  or  so  ago. 

In  the  olden  days  a  customer  who  ordered  five  tons 
of  coal  received  five  deliveries  of  one  ton  each.  To¬ 
day  seven  or  eight  tons  are  hauled  in  a  single  trip, 
with  the  motor  truck  delivering  as  high  as  125  tons 
of  coal  a  day,  and  the  delivery  hours  shorter  than 
in  the  days  of  the  horsedrawn  trucks.  Many  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city  consume  20,  30,  50,  and  even  100 
tons  of  coal  a  day.  It  would  be  almost  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility  to  deliver  100  tons  of  coal  a  day  with 
horsedrawn  equipment  to  some  buildings  because  of 
poor  unloading  facilities  and  the  slowness  of  team 
delivery. 

AH  horsedrawn  vehicles  have  to  be  dumped  by 
operating  a  hand  crank,  while  with  motor  trucks 
the  tendency  is  to  dump  by  means  of  a  hoist  at¬ 
tached  to  the  motor.  The  result  is  that  a  driver  can 
work  practically  as  efficiently  at  the  end  of  a  day  as 


that  prices  would  practically  have  to  be  doubled.  A 
man  driving  a  team  gets  $30  a  week.  He  can  hadle 
a  ton  or  two  of  coal  at  a  time  and  deliver  but  few 
loads  a  day.  The  truck  driver  gets  $36  a  week,  hauls 
seven  or  eight  tons  at  a  time  and  can  deliver  100 
to  12a  tons  of  coal  a  day  because  the  work  is  done 
mechanically.  Think  of  delivering  125  tons  of  coal 
in  a  day  with  teams  and  men  hauling  a  ton  or  two 
at  a  time,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  days,  and  you 
will  realize  what  part  in  our  modern  life  the  motor 
truck  is  taking  and  the  narrow  minded  legislation 
that  is  being  enacted  against  it  in  some  places  will 
quickly  die  out.  The  motor  truck  will  deliver  seven 
tons  of  coal  three  miles  and  return  in  less  time  than 
the  old  horse  cart  can  deliver  one  ton,  one  mile. 

The  wholesale  price  of  coal  is  from  75  to  100  per 
cent,  more  than  it  was  30  years  ago.  More  capital 
is  required  to  handle  the  business  of  the  average 
dealer.  Trade  is  more  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  than 
in  former  times.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  a 
sudden  demand  for  coal  arising  at  any  moment,  large 
storage  pockets  are  necessary.  Sometimes  these 
pockets  have  to  be  kept  filled  for  weeks  with  a  ton¬ 
nage  that  represents  a  heavy  investment.  The  pock¬ 
ets  must  be  built  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  maximum  requirements  and  this  also  in- 
volevs  a  big  financial  investment. 

Much  of  the  efficiency  of  motor  truck  delivery  is 
dependent  upon  the  type  of  motor  truck  used.  We 
operate  a  fleet  of  ten  Mack  ACs  and  six  Saurers 


and  have  placed  orders  for  six  more  Macks.  The 
Macks  are  big  7j4  tonners,  for  economy  lies  in  haul¬ 
ing  the  largest  loads  possible. 

We  use  the  closed  cab  type  of  truck  because  the 
slight  additional  expense  is  more  than  paid  for  by 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  drivers  through  pro¬ 
tection  from  cold  and  disagreeable  weather;  in  fact, 
we  were  the  first  coal  dealers  to  use  cabs  on  our 
trucks  instead  of  the  old  open  exposed  seat. 

A  feature  of  Mack  design  that  has  appealed  to 
us  is  the  radiator  at  the  back  of  the  engine  instead 


A  Weber-McLaughlin  Mack_  Truck. 

of  in  the  front.  We  have  never  had  a  radiator  leak 
in  a  Mack,  whereas  radiator  leaks  were  a  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  trucks  we  have  had  in  the  past  with 
the  radiators  in  front. 

We  own  and  maintain  our  own  garage  and  oper¬ 
ate  our  own  machine  shop.  When  a  fleet  of  trucks 
number  ten  or  more,  we  believe  it  pays  to  do  so. 

The  elevating  rear  discharge  type  of  body  is  best 
for  all  purposes.  Coal  is  dumped  more  easily  and 
quicklyr  There  is  only  one  place  where  the  side  dis¬ 
charge  is  of  any  advantage,  and  that  is  in  narrow 
alleys  or  delivery  places  where  it  is  impossible  to 
back  a  truck  to  make  a  rear  end  delivery. 

Trucks  are  loaded  by  running  under  the  pockets 
from  one  direction  and  out  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  that  the  loading  of  trucks  is  a  continuous  process 
and  the  trucks  do  not  get  in  the  way  of  each  other. 
The  loaders  develop  remarkable  skill  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  coal  in  a  load  and  sometimes  only 
the  addition  or  removal  of  a  shovel  full  of  coal  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  correct  weight. 

Where  small  loads  of  one  or  two  tons  of  coal  are 
delivered,  division  boards  are  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  truck  and  each  order  is  put  in  its  compartment 
and  weighed  so  as  to  get  the  correct  weight  in  each 
case. 

It  takes  about  three  to  five  minutes  to  load  a  4-ton 
truck  and  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  to  load  a  7- 
or  8-tonner.  Weighing  takes  but  a  couple  of  minutes. 
We  use  nothing  but  25-ton  scales. 

We  have  a  few  horses  and  carts  left,  which  we 
use  in  the  delivery  of  small  loads  short  distances ; 


“Up  She  Goes!” 

but  as  the  horses  and  carts  wear  out,  we  replace 
them  with  motor  trucks.  Other  dealers  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  horse  has  passed  its  days  of 
usefulness  in  the  coal  business  of  New  York  City 
and  the  only  ones  using  horses  are  those  who  have 
money  mvested  in  them  which  they  could  not  realize 
by  selling  them,  and  are  using  them  until  they  are 
no  longer  serviceable,  when  they  replace  them  with 
motor  trucks.  Some  of  our  Mack  and  Saurer  Trucks 
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have  been  in  our  service  so  long  that  they  have  been 
charged  off  the  books  several  years. 

In  large  centers  it  would  be  impossible  to  even 
consider  running  a  coal  business  without  motor 
trucks,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  smaller  places,  too, 
the  motor  truck  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable  than 
horse  equipment. 

In  cold  weather  when  the  streets  are  covered  with 
ice,  the  loads  of  horse-drawn  equipment  have  to  be 
reduced  as  much  as  half,  and  even  then  it  is  often 
necessary  to  use  an  extra  team  and  driver.  The 
Motor  Truck  carries  its  full  capacity  regardless  of 
heht  or  icy  streets,  and  no  extra  driver  is  required. 

The  retail  coal  business  is  becoming  one  of  volume 
and  speed  of  delivery,  and  the  motor  truck  is  the 
only  means  of  transportation  that  fulfills  these  re¬ 
quirements. 


MANY  TRADE  GATHERINGS 


Wholesalers  in  Various  Cities  Planning  Get- 
Together  Meetings 

Officials  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  have  been  very  active  during  the  past 
few  weeks  in  arranging  for  trade  gatherings  in 
various  cities.  A  number  of  well-attended  and 
inteiesting  meetings  have  been  held  this  month 
and  others  are  scheduled  for  the  near  future. 

For  instance,  the  Indianapolis  wholesalers  are 
planning  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning, 
October  8,  which  will  be  addressed  by  President 
Swayne  and  Secretary  Merryweather. 

On  the  same  evening  a  dinner  is  to  be  tendered 
to  Mr.  Swayne  by  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Shippers’  Association,  which  will  also  be  attended 
by  the  local  members  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  and  by  coal  men  from  neighboring  cities.  It 
will  be  held  in  the  Fraternity  Room  of  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel.  An  attendance  of  at  least  100 
is  expected. 

Following  the  dinner  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Swayne 
and  Mr.  Merryweather  will  leave  for  Detroit, 
where  an  executive  committee  meeting  is  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  9,  to  be  followed  by 
a  banquet  in  the  evening  given  by  the  Detroit 
wholesalers. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  and  Seth 
W.  Morton,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
are  to  hold  meetings  during  the  last  week  of  Oc¬ 
tober  in  Albany,  Syracuse  and  other  cities  in 
New  York  State. 

The  membership  is  growing  steadily  and  the 
officials  express  themselves  as  being  very  well 
pleased  with  the  progress  made. 


To  Discontinue  Duplicate  Collection  of 
Freight  Charges  at  Baltimore 

The  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
requiring  prepayment  of  freight  charges  on  coal 
shipped  to  Baltimore  and  the  system  followed  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  of  requiring  payment  of 
charges  upon  dumping  of  coat  at  that  point  re¬ 
sulted  in  duplicate  collection  of  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  originating  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  delivered  at  Baltimore  &  Ohio  piers.  The 
subject  was  taken  up  with  the  Director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Accounting  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association 
of  New  York  and  the  following  letter  has  been 
received  by  Secretary  Allen. 

“Replying  to  your  letters  of  September  17th 
and  22nd  relative  to  the  payment  of  freight 
charges  on  coal  destined  to  Baltimore: 

"I  am  advised  by  the  Federal  Auditor  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  4th,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that 
duplicate  payments  of  freight  charges  on  coal  will 
not  occur.  If  you  have  any  further  difficulties  in 
this  connection  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  of  them.” 


SECURING  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  FROM  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

IN  HAULING  COAL 


In  our  issue  of  August  30th,  we  pictured  one  of 
the  trucks  in  the  service  of  the  Jackson-Walker 
C.  &  M.  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  above 
illustration  shows  the  flotilla  of  Service  trucks  which 
that  concern  has  employed  in  the  delivery  of  coal. 
In  that  issue  A.  M.  Fellows,  retail  manager  of  the 
company,  gave  his  views,  based  upon  experience, 
as  to  the  type  of  truck  best  adapted  to  the  delivery 
of  coal,  stating  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 


at  the  lowest  wage.  Almost  invariably  this  class 
of  men  are  not  competent  to  properly  care  for  the 
mechanism  of  the  truck,  and  any  effort  toward 
economy  in  that  direction  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  increased  repair  bills.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
drivers  should  be  able  to  make  minor  repairs,  and 
should  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  go  over  their 
truck  each  week  and  in  some  cases  oftener. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  man  should  be  designated 


'W  " 


A  Kansas  City  Fleet  of  Service  Trucks. 


For  domestic  deliveries  of  sized  coal,  the  two-ton 
truck  is  more  desirable.  The  larger  proportion  of 
new  residences  are  built  with  driveways,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  few  of  them  are  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  the  very  heavy  load,  approximating  20,000  lbs., 
of  a  four-ton  truck. 

The  body  of  the  trucks  should  be  built  wide  and 
low,  and  should  be  equipped  with  a  suitable  hoist. 
About  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  deliveries  are  street 
dumps,  and  on  these,  the  helper  can  be  eliminated, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost. 

There  is  no  economy  in  employing  truck  drivers 


Down  Radicalism! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  labor  union 
agitation  has  now  gone  far  beyond  its  original 
limits  and  become  largely  a  matter  of  American¬ 
ism  versus  radicalism.  As  has  so  often  been 
pointed  out  by  far-seeing  writers,  we  have  lately 
taken  in  an  aggregation  of  foreigners  who  mistake 
liberty  for  license,  and  they  have  lost  no  time  in 
entrenching  themselves  in  positions  of  more  or 
less  influence  among  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Emboldened  by  the  position  that  they  now  oc¬ 
cupy  as  compared  with  their  conditions  in  their 
native  land,  they  have  become  more  and  more 
radical,  and  when  confronted  with  the  typical  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  native  American,  do  not  hesitate 
to  propose  the  ousting  of  Americans  and  the  tak¬ 
ing  over  of  control  by  such  radical  agencies  as 
have  ruined  the  once  powerful  Russian  empire. 
Many  were  moved  to  sympathy  when  the  Russian 
Government,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  commenced 
the  deportation  of  disturbing  factors;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  in  this  instance  the  advisers  of  the  Czar 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  situation  than  the 
officials  of  those  countries  which  so  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  the  radicals. 


For  several  years  past  the  Long  Island  R.R.,  which 
follows  so  closely  the  needs  df  the  resort  public,  has 
provided  extra  service  on  Friday  afternoon  for  those 
of  the  “aristocracy”  who  desire  to  make  their  week¬ 
end  outing  a  little  more  extended  than  the  usual 
schedule  of  working  hours  permits.  Apparently,  as 
the  Saturday  early-closing  began  in  a  modest  way 
and  gradually  led  up  to  the  demand  for  a  complete 
holiday  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  Friday  closing 
movement  is  one  that  will  grow,  as  we  already  hear 
whispers  of  union  demands  for  shorter  hours  on 
Friday. 


to  inspect  the  trucks  at  least  once  a  week,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  oiling  and  lubrication,  and 
to  see  that  the  driver  is  not  neglectful. 

The  most  important  factor  in  operating  a  truck, 
is  to  keep  the  machine  moving,  and  any  economic 
plan  for  loading  could  be  well  employed.  However, 
most  loading  devices  thus  far  available  are  too  costly, 
and  the  old  “strong  arm”  method  of  shoveling,  is 
still  in  use. 

The  auto-trucks  which  the  Jackson-Walker  com¬ 
pany  has  in  use  are  manufactured  by  the  Service 
Motor  Truck  Co.  of  Wabash,  Ind. 


WINDY  CITY  NOTES 

H.  L.  Laird,  secretary  of  the  Northwestern 
Coal  Traffic  Bureau  at  Minneapolis,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  conferring  with  shippers  and  local 
traffic  officials.  He  stated  that  the  supply  of  an¬ 
thracite  was  very  short  up  there  but  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  bituminous  were  coming  along  fairly 
well. 

T.  N.  Mordue,  president  of  the  Mordue  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  three  weeks’  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  the  East,  where  he  investigated  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  his  group  of  operations  in 
West  Virginia  and  looked  into  the  export  situa¬ 
tion  from  angles  of  special  interest  to  his  com¬ 
panies.  Mr.  Mordue  is  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
the  outlook. 

Thos.  J.  Mulgrew,  Jr.,  the  well-known  and  pop¬ 
ular  coal  man  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  a  Chicago 
visitor  last  week.  He  was  here  to  place  orders 
for  additional  supplies. 

Forrest  Richardson,  of  the  Sheridan  Coal  Co., 
Omaha,  was  in  Chicago  again  this  week.  Mr.  R. 
is  a  frequent  visitor  here  because  he  wants  to 
know  why  in  tunket  there  is  so  much  delay  on  the 
part  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  operators  in  filling 
orders  for  Omaha  shipment  and  incidentally  to 
place  more  orders.  He  says  Omaha  is  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  coal  and  is  getting  warm  under  the 
collar  about  it. 

G.  S.  Donoho,  of  the  Donoho  Coal  Co.,  Omaha, 
was  in  the  Chicago  market  last  week  trying  to 
round  up  more  coal  for  Omaha  shipment.  “Oma¬ 
ha  is  shy  of  all  kinds  of  coal.  When  you  see  an 
Omaha  coal  man  in  Chicago  you  may  know  that 
he  is  here  jacking  up  the  operators  on  contract 
shipments,  or  to  enter  additional  contract  orders. 
This  talk  about  a  coal  shortage  next  winter  is  all 
wrong,”  said  he;  “we  have  one  now.” 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 
CERTAIN 


Mr.  Cushing  Says  Garfield’s  Prophecy  Will 
Be  Fulfilled 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  that  organization’s  offi¬ 
cial  organ,  says  that  Dr.  Garfield’s  predic¬ 
tion  that  the  Government  would  assume 
permanent  control  of  the  coal  industry  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  fulfilled. 

“Those  who  have  reasonably  good  memo¬ 
ries,”  writes  Mr.  Cushing,  “will  recall  that 
last  May  Dr.  Garfield  addressed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  at  Chicago.  He  said 
that  the  Government  was  going  to  exer¬ 
cise  all  of  the  functions  recently  exercised 
by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

“He  said  we  were  going  to  have  some 
kind  of  Government  control  of  coal  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  He  said  it  was 
not  a  question  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  have  such  legislation  because  that  was 
foreordained.  He  said  the  only  question  to 
decide  was  what  kind  of  regulation  we 
should  have  and  who  should  exercise  the 
regulatory  power. 

“Dr.  Garfield  is  no  prophet.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  has  no  such  power  in  Washington  as 
would  enable  him  to  state  what  shall  be  done 
concerning  coal  and  have  his  word  obeyed. 
He  was  not  speaking  with  prophetic  vision. 
Nor  was  he  speaking  with  the  sureness  of 
a  man  who  is  able  to  command. 

“Dr.  Garfield  was,  however,  speaking 
from  a  far  surer  point  of  view.  He  knows 
the  Washington  political  mind.  From  long 
experience  he  knows  how  things  are  done 
in  Washington  and  why. 

“He  knew  that  when  once  they  had  ex¬ 
ercised  power  over  coal  and  had  won  glory 
therefrom  the  politicians  were  not  going 
to  surrender  such  power.  They  would  not 
yield  control  for  any  such  sentimental  rea¬ 
son  as  the  ultimate  good  of  the  country  or 
out  of  consideration  for  what  was  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  coal  industry. 

A  Cardinal  Rule  of  Politics 

“Dr.  Garfield  knew  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  when  it  came  to  deciding  between  the 
best  good  of  the  country  and  of  the  in- 
dustrv  on  one  side  and  the  best  good  of  the 
politician  on  the  other,  the  politician  would 
look  out  for  himself. 

“Therefore,  Dr.  Garfield  was  speaking 
neither  as  a  prophet  nor  as  a  dictator,  but 
as  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  V  ashington 
politics.  He  knew. 

“He  proved  himself  to  be  a  remarkable 
prophet.  Things  are  beginning  to  work  out 
exactly  the  way  he  said  they  would.  It 
looks  now  as  though,  in  spite  of  hell  and 
high  water,  we  are  going  to  have  some  kind 
of  detailed  regulation  of  the  coal  business. 
I  am  not,  as  yet,  in  position  to  say  what 
are  the  details  of  the  forthcoming  proposal, 
I  know  what  they  are,  but  I  am  not  allowed 
to  tell  them.  Besides,  they  are  unimportant. 

“There  are  several  ideas  or  notions  which 
are  likely  to  prevail.  I  can  write  freely 
about  them.  They  have  been  read  into 
public  documents  and  printed  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  printing  press.  Ihere  is  no  secrecy 


about  them.  They  are  advocated  every¬ 
where,  not  only  in  connection  with  coal, 
but  in  connection  with  every  other  business. 
I  can  speak  about  them,  therefore,  as  be¬ 
ing  part  of  the  common  knowledge  of 
Washington  today. 

“These  things  I  am  going  to  lay  before 
the  members  of  this  association  to  ask  for 
their  suggestion  and  advice.” 


COAL  TONNAGE  SOARS 


Bituminous  Output  for  Second  Week  of 
October  Largest  This  Year 

Recovering  from  the  slight  decline  of  the  week 
before,  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
United  States  rose  to  a  new  high  record  for  the 
year  during  the  week  ending  October  11.  The 
curve  of  average  daily  output  has  left  the  line 
of  1917  far  behind  and  will  probably  soon  over¬ 
take  that  of  1918  if  a  general  strike  is  averted, 
for  a  year  ago  the  tonnage  was  being  rapidly 
reduced  by  the  spread  of  the  influenza  epidemic. 

The  output  for  the  week  of  October  11  was 
greater  by  311,000  tons  than  that  of  the  first 
week  of  October,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
highest  for  the  calendar  year  1919.  Below  is  a 
table  showing  the  bituminous  production  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey: 

Net  Tons 


Week  ending— 

1919. 

1918. 

September  6  . 

..  9,663,000 

11,215,000 

September  13  . 

..  11,046,000 

12,707,000 

September  20  ..... 

..  11,253,000 

12,669,900 

September  27  . 

..  11,613,000 

13,047,000 

October  4  . 

..  11,528,000 

12,560,000 

October  11  . 

..  11,924,000 

12,350,000 

Shipments  by  Districts 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bitumin¬ 
ous  districts  during  the  three  latest  weeks  for 
which  figures  are  available  are  shown  below: 

Cars 

Regions.  Sept.  20  Sept.  27  Oct.  4 

Penn,  (except  Somerset)....  46,118  48,743  46,124 
Cumb.,  Pied.,  Somerset....  8,246  8,632  8,246 

Fairmont  .  7,141  7,577  7,290 

Ohio  .  24,050  25,563  26,211 

Smokeless,  East  Ky.,  etc..  26,051  29,032  28,523 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky .  44,728  45,08  7  45,447 

Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous 
The  following  figures  show  comparative  load¬ 
ings  of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this 
season  and  last,  in  net  tons: 

Week  ending  Season  to  date 

0ct..4/19.0ct^5,  ’18.  1919.  1918. 

725,986  1,156,650  19,173,787  22,831,644 

Production  of  Anthracite 
Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  production  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  with  comparisons: 

Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

September  6  . 

.  1,500,000 

1,618,000 

September  13  . 

.  1,564,000 

2,088,000 

September  20  . 

.  1,848,000 

1,847,000 

September  27  . 

.  1,964,000 

2,071,000 

October  4  . 

.  1,921,000 

2,052,000 

October  11  . 

.  1,955,000 

1,955.000 

In  Central  Pennsylvania 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association, 
show  tonnage  lost  through  various  causes  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  during  three  recent  weeks: 


Week  ending 

Cause  of  loss. 

Sept.  20. 

Sept.  27. 

Oct.  4. 

Car  shortage  . 

...  143,126 

128,395 

101,345 

Labor  shortage  . 

...  46,703 

36,421 

46,202 

No  market  . 

1,524 

404 

Mine  disability  . 

...  16,051 

3,620 

13,350 

2,669 

All  other  causes  . 

...  70,526 

80,726 

51,454 

Total  loss . 

...  276,406 

250,686 

215,424 

Superior-Duluth  Receipts 

Coal  receipts  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  to  the 
end  of  September  this  year  show  a  decrease  of 
618,720  tons  as  compared  with  the  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  Major  F.  A.  Pope,  U.  S.  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  harbor  on  September  30,  1918.  Of 
this  decrease,  562,467  tons  come  on  soft  and 
62,233  tons  on  hard  coal. 

Total  receipts  up  to  the  end  of  September  this 
year  were  5,665,757  tons  of  soft  coal  and  924,187 
tons  of  hard  coal,  against  6,22 8,244  tons  and  976,- 
420  tons  respectively  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918.  This  decrease  is  attributed  to 
various  causes,  principally  labor  troubles,  such 
as  the  coal  dock  strike  which  prevented  all  oper¬ 
ations  of  any  account  for  about  five  weeks. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  Duluth  shows  larger 
receipts  than  Superior.  It  applies  only  to  Sep¬ 
tember  bituminous  coal,  and  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Duluth  dock  operators  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  Superior  operators  in  securing 
part  operation  during  the  strike. 

The  following  figures  show  the  receipts  of  coal 
at  the  Superior-Duluth  harbor  by  months  during 
the  season  of  1919,  up  to  September  30,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Major  Pope’s  report: 


Month.  Port.  Soft.  Hard. 

April .  Duluth  106,750  54,149 

“  Superior  191,071  50,681 

Total....  297,821  104,830 

May .  Duluth  635,447  47,995 

“  Superior  658,879  168,340 

Total....  1,294,326  186,335 

June .  Duluth  /34,416  1 ,636 

“  Superior  985,739  126,669 

Total....  1,720,155  ■  173,305 

July  . Duluth  482,833  60,270 

“  Superior  853,086  162,308 

Total....l,335,919  222,578 

August .  Duluth  239,559  14,600 

“  Superior  22,376  61,170 

Total....  493,935  75,770 

September .  Duluth  356,133  44,061 

“  Superior  167,468  112,308 

Total....  523,601  156,359 


Total  to  September  30,  1919....  5,665,757  924,187 

“  “  “  30,  1918....  6,228,244  976,420 

Loss .  562,487  52,233 


Keeping  Track  of  Demurrage 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  has  sent 
the  following  letters  to  members  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  : 

“It  is  suggested  that  careful  account  be  kept  of 
the  demurrage  charges  paid  by  you  as  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  give  us  a  favorable  decision  in 
the  case  now  pending  before  it  ard  in  that 
event  you  should  be  in  position  to  promptly  ren¬ 
der  your  account  for  reparation. 

“You  understand  that  the  arrangement  made 
for  the  suspension  of  these  charges  at  all  ports 
was  abrogated  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
except  as  to  charges  accruing  and  unpaid  at  points 
taking  the  New  York  rate  up  to  and  including 
May  31st  of  this  year.” 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston  for  September  and 
for  nine  months  were  as  follows: 


September  Nine  Months 
Water—  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 

Anthracite .  110,889  109,515  930,786  795,918 

Bituminous .  541,528  219,825  4,454,703  1,958,514 

Rail- 

Anthracite . .._ .  26,659  17,918  262,654  183,502 

Bituminous .  12,185  5,358  66,131  83,970 

Total .  691,261  352,616  5,714,274  3,021,904 


Data  furnished  by  James  A.  McKibben.  secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 


Lower  Prices  Must  Come 


General  Notes 


Thomas  T.  Brewster,  now  occupying  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  position  in  the  counsels  of  the  operators 
of  the  central  competitive  district,  will  be  recalled 
by  some  of  the  older  coal  men  as  an  official  of  the 
Maritime  Coal  Co.,  which  away  back  in  the  ’90s 
had  its  headquarters  at  66  Broadway.  After 
severing  that  connection  Mr.  Brewster  went  to 
the  Southwest,  where  he  was  engaged  in  coal 
mining;  later  returning  to  the  southern  Illinois 
coal  fields  and  making  his  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Brewster  makes  an  excellent  speaker 
in  conferences,  having,  perhaps  because  of  his 
career  in  the  open,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Southwest, 
achieved  a  degree  of  self  reliance  in  debate  char¬ 
acteristic  of  that  territory. 

B.  C.  Luce,  for  the  past  few  years  identified 
with  the  Adelphia  Coal  Co.  and  more  recently  in¬ 
terested  also  in  the  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal 
Co.,  1  Broadway,  has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  former  company  and  will  in  the  future  de¬ 
vote  all  his  attention  to  the  latter,  being  largely 
interested  financiallly  therein.  Mr.  Luce  will  in 
the  future  make  his  headquarters  at  room  286  in 
the  Washington  Building  and  have  charge  of 
sales,  A.  Sidney  Davison,  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  continuing  to  have  his  own  office  on  the 
ninth  floor,  as  heretofore. 

William  D.  Leeds,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been 
spending  the  past  fortnight  hunting  big  game 
down  in  Maine. 

W.  A.  Marshall  has  just  returned  from  a  ten 
days’  visit  to  his  mining  properties  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

George  J.  Brown,  well-known  to  bituminous 
shippers  doing  business  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  through  having  been  for  several 
years  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit  Railroad,  recently  resigned 
that  position.  He  is  now  connected  with  the 
Harrison  S.  Colburn  Co.,  of  37  Liberty  Street. 

The  system  of  requiring  shippers  to  obtain  per¬ 
mits  to  send  coal  to  tidewater,  which  originated 
about  six  weeks  ago  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  in  connection  with  shipments  to  South  Am¬ 
boy,  has  now  been  extended  to  Port  Reading 
by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pennsylvania  has  modified  its 
rules  so  that  its  shippers  can  obtain  permits  with¬ 
out  specifying  the  mine  at  which  the  coal  origi¬ 
nates.  Under  the  new  arrangement  coal  can  go 
to  the  scales  without  a  permit,  which  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  shippers  as  it  will  reduce 
delay  and  simplify  the  whole  proceedings. 

J.  N.  Terrio,  who  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Lawrence  Transportation  Co.  recently,  is  now 
engaged  in  another  line  of  business. 

T.  R.  Hayward  has  recently  opened  an  office 
at  27  William  Street,  as  New  York  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corporation, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Rates  to  the  Sound  are  on  the  basis  of  75-85 
cents  to  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  90  cents  to 
$1.00  to  New  London,  $1.10  to  $1.20  to  Providence, 
Fall  River  and  Newport,  and  $1.25  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Shipments  north  of  Cape  Cod  have  been 
pretty  well  tied  up  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
by  the  tugboatmen’s  strike,  but  some  boats  are 
moving.  A  barge  was  recently  chartered  to  carry 
coal  from  New  York  to  Bangor  at  $3.50.  The 
quoted  rate  by  schooner  to  Halifax  and  St.  John 
remains  at  $3.50  and  free  discharge,  although  little 
business  is  being  closed. 


According  to  the  recent  issues  of  German  news¬ 
papers,  coal  dealers  at  Bremen  are  now  offering 
American  bituminous  coal  at  580  marks  per  ton 
c.  i.  f.  that  port,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  is  about  $29.  This  coal  was  presumably 
purchased  through  Danish  or  Dutch  importers. 
Negotiations  are  said  to  be  proceeding  with  a 
view  to  the  accelerated  delivery  of  American  coal 
to  Germany. 


Francis  S.  Peabody,  the  well-known  Illi¬ 
nois  operator,  is  quoted  in  a  Chicago  daily 
as  having  made  the  following  comment  on 
the  present  economic  situation. 

“It  must  be  recognized  that  prices  have 
reached  the  limit.  It  is  or  should  be  the 
business  of  the  head  of  every  producing  or 
distributing  corporation  dealing  with  the 
public  to  seek  to  bring  about  price  reduc¬ 
tions  instead  of  further  advances.  Econom¬ 
ically,  the  war  has  placed  us  in  a  price 
balloon  far  above  the  normal  level.  There 
are  two  ways  to  get  down — one  through 
universal  strikes  and  a  grand  smash-up,  and 
the  other  by  means  of  a  parachute  that  will 
gradually  lower  us. 

“To  effect  an  easy  descent  instead  of  a 
crash  there  must  be  a  gradual  return  to 
lower  prices.  This  is  not  all  theory  with 
me.  In  the  business  of  our  own  company 
I  have  refused  to  sanction  higher  prices  for 
coal  in  southern  Illinois  where  the  demand 
is  large  and  a  higher  price  to  be  obtained 
for  the  asking.  Further,  to  raise  prices  from 
this  level  would  be  wrong,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  from  both  a  private  and  general 
standpoint.” 


Advertisers  Stand  With  Publishers 

Resolutions  recommending  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  throughout  the  country  pledge 
their  support  to  the  New  York  publishers 
in  their  protest  against  the  demands  of  the 
striking  outlaw  unions,  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  It  is 
realized  that  in  declining  to  consider  the  out¬ 
rageous  demands  presented  by  the  striking 
workers  in  the  printing  trade  the  publishers 
are  making  a  valuable  moral  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  all  industry  and  advertisers  in 
the  various  trade  publications  are  loyally 
standing  in  support  of  the  position  taken  by 
them. 


Government  Operation  Not  Considered 

The  New  York  Times  of  October  23,  prints  the 
following  dispatch  from  Washington: 

“Regarding  the  possibility  of  the  Government’s 
taking  over  the  coal  mines  in  case  of  a  strike 
and  operating  them,  this  course  af  action  has  not 
been  in  any  way  considered  up  to  the  present. 

“This  information  emanates  from  an  official 
who  is  familiar  with  all  angles  of  the  present  con¬ 
troversy,  and  would  have  a  commanding  voice 
in  the  situation  if  the  mines  were  taken  over  by 
the  Government.” 


The  Oklahoma  Coal  Operators’  Association  and 
the  Colorado  and  Northern  New  Mexico  Coal 
Operators’  Association  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  National  Coal  Association. 


C.  H.  Constantine  has  been  appointed  Engineer 
of  Preparation  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Scranton,  Pa.  Mr.  Constantine 
was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  company’s 
Coalbrook  colliery. 

W.  H.  MacEwan  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
to  succeed  W.  G.  Brown,  retired. 

1  he  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  asked  for 
permission  to  change  the  minimum  weights  on 
coal  and  coke  in  effect  on  that  part  of  its  sys¬ 
tem  formerly  known  as  the  Coal  &  Coke  Rail¬ 
road  to  conform  to  the  minimum  weights  at  other 
points  on  the  B.  &  O. 

At  a  meeting  of  coal  operators  and  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers,  held  in  Indianapolis  last  week, 
a  telegram  was  sent  to  Walker  D.  Hines,  Direct¬ 
or  General  of  Railroads,  asking  that  all  open-top 
cars  be  used  exclusively  for  hauling  coal  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month,  owing  to  the  threat¬ 
ened  strike  of  bituminous  miners  on  November  1. 

The  Central  New  York  and  New  England 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  the  Hampton  Hotel,  Albany,  next 
Tuesday,  October  28.  George  H.  Cushing,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  will  be  present.  A  similar  meeting 
will  be  held  by  the  association  at  the  Hotel  Utica, 
Utica,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  for  the 
benefit  of  members  in  that  vicinity. 

William  E.  Wright  and  Seward  B.  Jackson  have 
control  of  the  coal  business  of  William  L.  Mc¬ 
Dermott  at  Aqueboque,  Long  Island. 

George  W.  Jepson,  manager  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  &  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  of  Boston,  con¬ 
ducts  a  party  of  his  friends  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  the  plant  of  the  Schuylkill  River  Mining 
Co.,  at  Auburn,  Pa.,  early  next  month.  Leav¬ 
ing  Boston  on  Monday,  November  3,  the  party 
will  spend  the  following  day  looking  over  the 
dredging  and  cleaning  apparatus  used  in  reclaim¬ 
ing  anthracite  from  the  river  bed  and  preparing 
it  for  market. 

It  is  reported,  that  acting  on  orders  from  the 
Railroad  Administration,  the  anthracite  roads 
have  turned  a  considerable  number  of  their 
cars  over  to  the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  other  bituminous  carriers,  this  week.  These 
are  being  rushed  to  the  soft  coal  fields  for  load¬ 
ing  before  November  1.  This  will  lead  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  curtailment  of  the  anthracite  output,  but 
it  will  enable  the  bituminous  operators  to  speed  up 
production  during  the  final  days  of  the  month. 
Some  of  the  bituminous  roads  have  turned  all  of 
their  open-top  cars  over  to  the  coal  operators  and 
are  refusing  them  to  other  classes  of  shippers. 

According  to  reports  received  in  Pittsburgh 
this  week  the  whole  enterprise  of  sending  fifty 
organizers  into  Logan  County,  W.  Va.,  with  the 
alleged  intention  of  attempting  to  organize  the 
Guyan  coal  field,  was  a  propaganda  expedition 
pure  and  simple,  it  not  having  been  intended  for 
the  “organizers”  to  leave  the  train. 

Henry  F.  Pattgether,  of  Robt.  H.  Gruschow, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  coal 
district  on  Tuesday. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 
* 


F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

Broken  .  $5.95  $7.80 

Egg  .  6.35-7.10*  8.20-8.95* 

Stove  .  6.60-7.35*  8.45-9.20* 

Chestnut  .  6.70-7.20*  8.55-9.05* 

Pea  .  5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat  .  3.25-3.40f  5.00-5.15t 

Rice  .  2.35  4.10 

Barley  .  1.50-2.25+  3.25^.00J 


Red  Ash 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b. 
Mines. 

New  York. 
Lower  Ports 

$615 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.55-7.10* 

8.40-8.95* 

6.80 

8.65 

6.80-7.35* 

8.65-9.20* 

7.20 

9.05 

6.80-7.20* 

8.65-9.05* 

7.20 

9.05 

5.40 

7.05 

5.65 

7.40 

•Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular.  While  some  premiums  in  excess  of  75  cent*  are  heard  of  on  sale* 
of  Independent  coal,  they  do  not  involve  enough  tonnage  to  make  the  market. 
fHighest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 
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Union  Politics  Blamed  For  Strike  Call 

Acting  President  Lewis  of  U.  M.  W„  Himself  a  Conservative,  Was  Obliged  to  Sponser  Extreme  Demands  on 
Bituminous  Operators  to  Prevent  Radical  Leaders  from  Obtaining  Control  of  the  Organization 

By  K.  C.  ADAMS, 

Former  Publicity  Director  United  Mine  Workers,  1913-1918 
(Copyright,  1919,  by  K.  C.  Adams) 


There  is  no  trade  union  organization,  no 
political  party,  national  or  state,  existing 
wherein  keen,  smooth,  consistent,  continu¬ 
ous  politics  are  played  that  anywhere  equals 
the  political  activity  within  the  Mine  Work¬ 
ers’  organization.  This  trade  union  has  out¬ 
stripped  all  other  labor  organizations  in  pro¬ 
ducing  men  of  ability. 

There  is  hardly  a  state  in  the  Union  where 
mining  is  conducted  that  several  members 
are  not  the  occupants  of  high  positions. 
They  win  by  both  appointment  and  election. 
When  they  finally  decide  to  quit  the  politi¬ 
cal  game  in  their  own  organization  and  enter 
municipal  and  state  politics,  their  opponents 
are  at  a  disadvantage.  The  high  positions 
of  public  trust  held  by  John  Mitchell,  W. 
B.  Wilson,  John  P.  White,  and  others,  is 
proof  of  this  fact. 

John  P.  White  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  October  27, 
1917,  to  become  Labor  Advisor  of  Dr.  Harry 
Garfield.  His  splendid  service  was  a  god¬ 
send  to  the  people — ask  Garfield !  Frank 
J.  Hayes  then  vice-president,  automatically 
succeeded  White. 

John  L.  Lewis,  now  acting  president,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Hayes.  In  the  prev¬ 
ious  election  White  had  been  bitterly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  leaders  of  Illinois  coal  miners. 
He  had  won  their  disfavor  by  not  placating 
their  whims.  Hayes  was  a  White  follower. 
Antagonistic  leaders  in  Illinois,  the  South¬ 
west  and  other  states,  immediately  began 
hammering  Hayes.  Every  possible  political 
trick  was  played  by  the  Hayes  opponents 
between  October,  1917,  and  the  election  in 
December,  1918,  to  defeat  him. 

How  Lewis  Came  Into  Power 

Hayes  himself  suffered  a  nervous  break¬ 
down  two  months  before  the  election.  But 
his  friends  and  political  appointees,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  his  opponent,  Walker’s,  success 
meant  their  dissolution,  rallied  to  the  cause 
of  their  stricken  leader  and  landed  him  a 
winner  by  25,000  majority. 

The  only  near-normal  state  that  Hayes 
has  reached  since  his  breakdown  was  for  a 
period  of  a  few  days  in  March,  1919,  when 
he  called  together  the  policy  committee  ag¬ 
gregating  150  members  from  the  various 
districts  and  recommended  the  basic  de¬ 
mands  that  form  the  present  wage  demands. 

John  L.  Lewis,  vice-president,  has  func¬ 
tioned  in  the  president’s  office  practically 
since  Hayes’  inauguration. 

Realizing  Hayes’  condition,  embittered  by 
his  successful  election  and  hoping  to  em¬ 
barrass  him,  Frank  Farrington,  president  of 
the  Illinois  miners,  issued  a  fusillade  of  cir¬ 
culars  which  were  not  particularly  directed 
at  Hayes,  but  which  sought  to  foment  the 
opinion  of  the  membership  and  force  them 
to  the  point  of  demanding  wage  increases 
and  shorter  hours,  believing  that  Hayes 
would  oppose  radical  demands,  cause  him¬ 
self  to  be  dubbed  a  traitor  by  the  member¬ 
ship  and  thus  ultimately  eliminate  himself 
from  the  union’s  presidency,  thereby  givng 
Farrington  a  chance. 


A  circular  issued  by  Farrington  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1919,  advised  the  Illinois  miners 
and  such  others  of  the  various  districts  as 
he  could  reach  by  mail,  that  the  opportune 
time  was  at  hand  to  secure  a  six  hour  day. 
He  said  nothing  in  the  circular  about  hav¬ 
ing  any  request  from  the  rank  and  file  even 
suggesting  a  six-hour  day.  But  on  March 
12,  three  weeks  later,  Farrington  issued  an¬ 
other  circular,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
stated : 

“Recently  a  number  of  resolutions  have 
reached  the  district  office  asking  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  district  convention  be  convened  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  securing  a  shorter  work¬ 
day.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  district  mem¬ 
bership,  after  being  informed  by  its  presi¬ 
dent  three  weeks  before  “that  now  was  the 
opportune  time  to  secure  a  shorter  work¬ 
day”  would  send  in  requests  that  the  good 
work  proceed. 

“As  stated  in  my  circular  of  February 
21st,”  Farrington  stated,  “I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  get  no  substantial  relief  until 
our  hours  of  labor  are  decreased.  Condi¬ 
tions  demand  a  six-hour  workday,  five  days 
per  week  for  all  the  mine  workers  of  the 
country  with  no  double  shift  work  on  the 
coal  allowed  except  as  necessity  may  re¬ 
quire,  and  development  for  increased  ton¬ 
nage  should  not  be  regarded  as  being  a  nec¬ 
essity. 

“We  must  wage  an  aggressive,  uncom¬ 
promising,  organized  fight  to  attain  that 
end.  Nothing  short  of  that  will  bring  the 
needed  relief.  To  achieve  this  reform  is 
vital  and  paramount,  and  the  full  strength 
of  our  union  should  be  used  to  attain  that 
end.  Other  things  are  secondary,  nothing 
less  will  do.” 

Origin  of  Six-Hour  Demand 

President  Hayes  had  received  no  requests 
from  individual  members,  even  from  Far¬ 
rington’s  district,  for  a  six-hour  day  when 
Farrington’s  second  circular  was  issued. 
Hayes  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  his  election  breakdown.  Vice-president 
Lewis  was  in  Washington  battling  with  the 
R.  R.  Administration. 

Without  consulting  the  man  wtho  had 
been  acting  in  his  stead  and  performing  the 
functions  of  his  office,  but  on  the  other 
hand  consulting  with  men  who  lived  in 
mortal  fear  of  Farrington’s  brutal  aggres¬ 
siveness — men  of  British  birth,  like  Farring¬ 
ton,  who  are  ever  ready  to  proclaim  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  America  any  program  advocated 
for  Britain  by  British  miners,  Hayes  called 
a  policy  committee  meeting. 

When  the  delegates  to  this  meeting  were 
informed  on  the  same  day  the  meeting  con¬ 
vened  that  Hayes  was  going  to  recommend 
a  six-hour  day  and  nationalization  of  coal 
mines  they  laughed.  They  had  come  from 
all  sections  of  American  mining  regions,  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous.  They  had  heard 
no  agitation  for  the  six-hour  day  among  the 
coal  miners  and  were  as  innocent  of  such  a 


program  being  contemplated  by  the  inter¬ 
national  union  as  the  average  newspaper 
reader  who  read  it  following  Hayes’  presen¬ 
tation.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  laughed? 

Thus  the  present  program  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  six- 
hour  day,  five-day  week  and  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  coal  mines  is  the  result  of  political 
fear  entertained  by  Frank  J.  Hayes,  who  as 
a  result  of  this  fear  sought  to  go  Farrington 
one  better  by  including  nationalization 
along  with  Farrington’s  previously  proposed 
six-hour  day. 

One  of  the  curious  features  surrounding 
the  proposed  nationalization  of  coal  mines 
is  that  none  of  its  sponsors  within  the  ranks 
of  the  coal  miners  can  inform  themselves, 
let  alone  anyone  else,  what  nationalization 
really  means.  They  have  no  plan  to  offer 
and  no  suggestions  to  make. 

Policy  Committee’s  Action 

The  policy  committee  meeting,  March  20, 
1919,  adopted  the  following  demands: 

A  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week. 

A  substantial  increase  for  all  classes  of 
mine  labor. 

The  nationalization  of  coal  mines  through 
Congressional  action. 

Co-operation  instead  of  competition  in 
the  coal  trade. 

The  free  and  unrestricted  right  to  union¬ 
ize  under  government  control. 

The  right  to  bargain  with  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  international  officers  were  empower¬ 
ed  to  draft  a  tentative  bill  to  nationalize  coal 
mines.  It  was  agreed  that  the  basic  wage 
agreement  then  in  effect  and  which  technic¬ 
ally  does  not  expire  until  March  31,  1920, 
be  not  disturbed  until  a  special  convention 
was  held. 

Although  there  were  many  demands  from 
the  various  districts  for  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  the  committee  decided,  ow¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  flat  refusal  in  August, 
1918,  to  permit  the  reopening  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  that  it  would  be  better  to  mark  time. 
No  special  convention  was  called  to  con¬ 
sider  any  of  the  proposals  .  The  mines  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  without  serious  strikes  until 
the  regular  convention,  which  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  September  9-23. 

Hayes  continued  to  be  incapacitated.  On 
July  11  the  international  executive  board 
extended  President  Hayes  leave  of  absence 
for  four  months.  John  L.  Lewis,  then  for 
the  first  time  became  officially  known  as  act¬ 
ing  president.  He  was  authorized  by  the 
board  to  report  as  president  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  recommendations  for  the  union,  sign 
all  agreements  and  function  with  full  power 
of  the  president. 

Political  Sharp-Shooting 

Political  sharp-shooting  continued.  Far¬ 
rington  had  openly  announced  himself  a 
candidate  for  president  at  the  next  biennial 
election.  Other  aspirants  for  the  presidency 
and  vice-presidency,  like  Farrington,  were 
driven  to  desperation.  Lewis  had  become 


the  big  man  of  the  hour.  Cleverly  they 
planned  to  send  Lewis  to  market  with  a  load 
he  couldn’t  sell. 

Agitation  wras  fomented  by  Lewis’s  poli¬ 
tical  foes  in  practically  every  field  for  all 
sorts  of  demands.  These  men  simply  took 
advantage  of  the  times  and  the  general  agi¬ 
tation  to  strike.  The  sought  to  build  a  sen¬ 
timent  among  the  men  for  wage  increases, 
reduction  in  hours  and  other  betterments  so 
unreasonable  in  makeup  that  Lewis’s  failure 
to  achieve  them  in  wage  negotiations  with 
the  operators  would  sound  the  death  knell 
of  his  political  future.  But  it  is  now  evident 
that  they  underestimated  the  astuteness  of 
Lewis,  for  the  sentiment  of  the  convention 
in  which  they  planned  to  get  Lewis  was  “all 
Lewis.” 

In  his  report,  Lewis  laid  his  cards  on  the 
table.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  miners’ 
negotiations,  customs  of  procedure,  etc.,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  various  districts  which  follow 
the  biennial  settlements  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  Field  recognize  that  Lewis  out-gen- 
eraled  his  foes.  Opinion  is  that  Lewis’s  re¬ 
port  knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  His  recommendations  connected  up 
their  various  demands  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  embrace  their  every  proposal  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  plan  of  action  so  vastly  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  any  they  had  proposed  that  the 
convention  work  was  in  reality  done  when 
the  Lewis  report  was  adopted. 

First,  failure  of  United  States  Senate  to 
ratify  1  reaty  of  Peace  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  was  no  responsibility  of  the 
Mine  Workers;  “Hence  I  accordingly  rec¬ 
ommend  that  this  convention  declare  the 
Washington  Wage  agreement  officially  ter¬ 
minated  at  a  date  not  later  than  November 
1st.” 

Second,  prohibition  of  sectional  agree¬ 
ments  by  districts  or  groups  of  districts  and 
a  complete  cessation  of  work  in  the  event  a 
basic  agreement  is  not  negotiated  by  No¬ 
vember  1st. 

I  hird,  in  the  event  that  a  satisfactory  ba¬ 
sic  agreement  is  reached  it  be  made  retro¬ 
active  in  all  outlying  districts  to  date  of  op¬ 
eration. 

Fourth,  elimination  of  automatic  penalty 
clause  agreed  to  as  a  war  time  provision. 

Upon  these  four  recommendations  the 
present  wage  demands  were  drafted  by  the 
scale  committee  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  convention. 

Is  Lewis  a  Radical? 

“But,”  queries  operator,  coal  retailer  and 
consumer,  “Lewis  has  stopped  the  radicals. 
He  has  gone  them  one  better.  He  has 
merely  picked  up  all  their  demands  that  con¬ 
servative  leaders  before  him  have  refused 
to  handle  and  is  now  championing  them  as 
his  own.” 

This  article  is  not  written  to  defend 
Lewis,  but  to  give  to  the  public  a  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  the  origin  of  the  present  demands. 

1  he  writer  can  state  frankly,  however,  what 
manner  of  man  is  John  L.  Lewis. 

Lewis  is  not  a  socialist,  bolshevist,  labor 
party  man  or  government  ownership  advo¬ 
cate.  He  has  never  been  a  blind  follower 
of  any  alleged  reform  or  reformer.  He  does 
not  belong  to  the  “whoop  ’em  up”  variety 
of  labor  leader,  and  his  quiet,  conservative 
way  of  doing  things,  which  has  always 
characterized  his  work,  has  simply  for  the 
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time  being  caused  an  upheaval  of  judgment 
among  operators  and  others  who  know  him 
because  he  is  leading  the  fight  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  present  program  of  the  miners. 

d  he  basic  demand,  the  six-hour  day,  to 
which  chief  objection  is  directed,  was  not 
proposed  by  Lewis.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
policy  committee  of  the  international  union 
before  lie  was  officially  clothed  with  author- 
ity,  and  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  to 
the  office  he  inherited  he  could  do  nothino- 
else  than  recommend  it. 

Lewis,  however,  believes  that  now  is  the 
opportune  time  for  the  mine  workers  to 
permanently  better  their  condition.  The 
program  by  which  the  miners  undertake  the 
huge  task  places  the  responsibility  upon  all 
officials  and  individuals  alike,  and  whatever 
honors  accrue  will  be  divided  on  a  like  ba¬ 
sis.  Lewis  is  merely  divided  on  a  like  ba- 
tional  spokesman.  But  no  other  leader  in 
their  ranks  possesses  the  daring  and  ability 
of  Lewis. 

There  never  was  at  the  head  of  any  labor 
organization  a  man  so  thoroughly  soaked 
in  practicality  as  Lewis — if  practicality 
means  a  man  who  possesses  a  practical  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  nerve  and  ability  to  think  in  a 
manner  that  nothing  will  disconcert  him. 

Lewis  contends  that  if  teamsters,  printers, 
bricklayers,  plumbers,  carpenters  and  other 
draftsmen  are  to  receive  a  shorter  work  day, 
and  eight  dollars  a  day,  the  miners  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  working  conditions. 

He  reasons  that  if  the  miners  are  called 
upon  to  pay  a  living  cost  based  on  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  eight-dollars  labor,  they  must 
ele\ate  themselves  to  an  equal  economic 
footing  to  keep  pace  with  the  game  of  living 
decently,  which  he  describes  as  exceedingly 
difficult  at  all  stages.  & 

Strike  May  Tame  Hot  Heads 

Few,  if  any,  persons  can  be  converted  to 
the  belief  that  a  coal  strike  is  necessary.  Tie 
up  the  wheels  of  industry!  Let  the  people 
freeze!  Why,  such  a  barbaric  course  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  in  this  day  and  age?  Yet 
there  are  men  among  the  ranks 'of  both 
operators  and  miners  who  believe  that  this 
course  will  be  the  best  bet  the  industry  ever 
pUced.  Not  to  boost  wages  or  coal  prices, 
but  to  eradicate  the  ills  suffered  within. 

The  younger  element  employed  in  the 
mines  know  nothing  of  coal’s  advance  as  a 
commodity.  They  only  look  upon  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  oppression  of  the  miners  twenty 
years  ago,  when  miners  worked  ten  and 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  were  robbed  by 
“pluck-me  stores”  and  cheated  by  fraudulent 
scales,  as  a  period  of  cowardly  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  miners. 

Fed  by  the  most  radical  propaganda  is¬ 
sued  by  the  radical  of  radicals,  the  present 
day  miner  of  ten  to  fifteen  years’  experience 
is  the  most  ready  striker  in  any  industry. 

hor  the  most  part  he  has  never  performed 
any  work  save  mining  coal.  He  cannot  be 
made  to  realize  that  miners  of  today  enjoy 
the  greatest  freedom  in  their  employment  of 
any  class  of  American  labor. 

Will  a  strike  teach  him  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  his  employment?  Will  he  learn  that 
there  are  other  costs  involved  in  coal  min- 
ing  other  than  labor  costs  In  other  words, 
will  an  industrial  battle  that  will  tilt  the 
lid  and  lay  bare  the  facts  of  operation  with¬ 
in  the  industry,  tame  him?  Many  believe 
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that  a  strike  will  bring  about  these  benefi¬ 
cial  results. 

Grant  every  demand  of  the  miners  and 
still  there  would  be  strikes  in  various  dis¬ 
tricts  before  satisfactory  agreements  could 
be  negotiated.  Strikes  are  now  on  in  the 
Southwest  where  the  district  leaders  are 
looking  forward  to  a  national  strike  absolv¬ 
ing  and  relieving  them  of  the  responsibility 
of  accepting  a  compromise.  Hence  a  notion¬ 
al  strike  must  come  or  district  strikes  now 
on  will  continue  and  new  ones  break  out. 

How  Long  Will  It  Last? 

I  he  strike  call  is  out.  Government  per¬ 
suasion  or  interference  will  not  deter  Lewis. 
He  is  possesed  of  a  spinal  column  of  iron. 
He  will  never  weaken  until  the  rank  and 
file  cry  out  “Enough.” 

Of  course,  miners,  excepting  a  few  extrem¬ 
ists,  do  not  expect  to  receive  their  full  de¬ 
mands.  Out  of  the  muddled  situation  a 
compromise  program  will  be  offered.  Amer¬ 
ican  energy  and  courage  will  settle  the  is¬ 
sues  involved  and  the  men  will  return  to 
work  in  ample  time  to  save  the  nation. 

Born  of  political  sins,  the  strike  is  here. 

1  he  compass  of  national  welfare  will  point 
a  way  out. 


Arbitrate  the  Wage  Dispute  and  Make  the 
Award  Retroactive 

Chicago,  Oct.  22.— A  leading  Chicago  bi¬ 
tuminous  producer  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  quoted,  advances  the  proposal  that  the 
operatoi-s  and  mine  workers  arbitrate  the 
wage  dispute,  keep  the  mines  running  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  arbitration,  and  make  the 
award  retroactive  back  to  November  1, 
1919,  assuming  that  the  award  will  not  be 
made  until  after  that  date. 

He  states  that  under  this  plan  the  price 
of  coal  should  be  advanced  November  1st 
sufficient  to  cover  any  additional  cost  of 
production  entailed  if  the  workers  should 
obtain  what  they  are  asking  for,  and  when 
the  award  is  made,  if  it  be  less  than  the 
full  demand  of  the  men,  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  the  coal  sold  by  operators  and 
their  customers  can  be  rebated  to  the  buy¬ 
ers. 

When  the  award  is  made,  if  it  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  over  the  present  wage~  as  it 
is  certain  to  be,  (the  only  issue  between 
operators  and  men  that  is  not  technical,  be¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  the  advance)  the  increase 
dating  back  to  November  1,  1919  can  be  paid 
the  men  in  a  lump  sum,  the  amount  or  more 
having  already  been  collected  from  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are:  (1)  The 
mines  will  be  kept  in  constant  operation  and 
the  coal  shortage  now  existent  will  not  be 
increased;  (2)  the  operators  and  the  men 
will  each  have  a  fair  chance  to  place  all  of 
the  facts  having  a  bearing  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  before  an  impartial  tribunal  and  win 
or  lose  the  verdict  on  a  basis  of  merit,  which 
is  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  present  dead-lock  of  views  than 
to  resort  to  a  strike  or  lockout;  and  (3)  the 
men  and  the  operators  will  save  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  wage  and  profit  losses 
and  at  the  same  time  jointly  serve  the  coun¬ 
try  without  interruption  and  thus  retain  and 
enhance  the  good  will  of  the  masses  upon 
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whom  both  depend  for  their  livelihood  and 
prosperity. 

There  is  but  one  serious  disadvantage  to 
the  plan,  it  has  been  naively  pointed  out. 
Should  the  award  of  the  arbitration  board 
be  less  than  the  full  demands  so  that  oper¬ 
ators,  wholesalers  and  dealers  were  required 
to  give  buyers  back  any  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  the  shock  that  will  result  from 
the  tender  of  money  to  these  coal  users 
would  be  so  serious  to  them  that  many  of 
them  might  die  of  heart  failure. 


LAKE  SHIPMENTS  SLUMP 


Bituminous  Tonnage  to  Oct.  1  Over  Three 
Millions  Behind  1918 

Below  is  a  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of 
bituminous  coal  shipped  up  the  Great  Lakes  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  September  from  the  several 
ports  on  Lake  Erie,  as  reported  by  the  Ore  & 
Coal  Exchange,  together  with  comparative  figures 


for  1918: 

Port.  Railroad  1919  1918 

Toledo  Hocking  Valley  .  491,968  798,783 

Toledo  Toledo  &  O.  C .  145,519  332,117 

Toledo  Baltimore  &  Ohio....  263,608  578,751 

Sandusky  Pennsylvania  Co .  166,448  420,811 

Huron  Wheeling  &  L.  E .  119,867  313,773 

Lorain  Baltimore  &  Ohio....  278,227  592 ,72.- 

Cleveland  Pennsylvania  Co .  174,805  411,154 

Cleveland  Erie  .  24,065  98,843 

Fairport  Baltimore  &  Ohio .  44,152 

Ashtabula  New  York  Central....  138,728  330,992 

Ashtabula  Pennsylvania  Co .  264,288  249,436 

Conneaut  Bessemer  &  L.  E -  169,748  329,105 

Erie  Pennsylvania  Co .  86,190  80,849 

Erie  Pennsylvania  RR .  7,206  84,954 


Total 


2,360,66 7  4,666,545 


Shipments  to  October  1 


Shipments  from  the  different  ports  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  to  October  1,  this  year  and 


last,  were: 

Port. 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Sandusky 

Huron 

Lorain 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Fairport 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Conneaut 

Erie 

Erie 


Railroad. 

Hocking  Valley- 
Toledo  &  O.  C— . 

Balt.  &  Ohio . 

Pennsylvania  Co.. 

Wheel.  &  L.  E . 

Balt.  &  Ohio . 

Pennsylvania  Co.. 

Erie  . 

Balt.  &  Ohio . 

New  York  Cent— 
Pennsylvania  Co.. 
Bessemer  &  L.  E. 
Pennsylvania  Co.. 
Pennsylvania  RR- 


1919  1918 

3,476,476  3,600,208 
1,030,810  1,598,691 
1,886,659  2,137,270 
1,102,597  1,764,408 
1,183,769  1,607,726 
2,240,013  2,384,401 
1,773,256  1,905,061 

189,236  487,351 

16,692  149,325 

1,384,993  1,435,289 

1,525,198  1,027,956 
1,105,605  1,734,580 

613,242  512,995 

152,678  332,989 


Total 


17,681,223  20,778,250 


Death  of  Marshall  W.  Naun 

Marshall  W.  Naun,  for  several  years  connected 
with  hte  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  29  Broadway,  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Vice-President  Baker,  died  at  his  home  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Fu¬ 
neral  services  were  held  at  Colonel  Baker  s  resi 
deuce  on  Monday  afternoon.  .  . 

Mr.  Naun,  who  was  26  years  of  age,  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  associates  in  the  Sterling  Coal 
Co.  and  was  gradually  working  into  a  position  ot 
prominence  with  regard  to  its  business  affairs. 

During  the  war  he  was  an  assistant  in  the 
emergency  coal  department  of  the  L  mted  State 
Shipping  Board.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lotos 
Club  and  the  New  York  Maritime  Assocation 
the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club  and  the  Sound 
Beach  Golf  and  Country  Club. 


THE  MINERS’  DEMANDS 


If  Granted  They  Will  Advance  Prices  From 
$2.00  to  $3.50  Per  Ton 

With  a  view  to  informing  the  public  as 
to  what  the  bituminous  miners’  demands 
means  in  the  way  of  higher  prices,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  “Times”  by  F.  W.  Saward,  and 
published  in  that  paper  on  October  18: 

“Does  the  public  at  large  realize  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  is  being  considered  by  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  operators  of  the  so-called  Cen¬ 
tral  Competitive  District,  embracing  west¬ 
ern  P'ennsylvana,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois?  Is  it  realized  that  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  soft  coal  amounting  to  from  $2  a 
ton  at  the  lowest  to  $3.50  a  ton  in  some 
cases  is  involved  in  the  miners’  demands? 

While  the  conference  now  in  progress  in 
Philadelphia  is  supposedly  in  the  line  of 
collective  bargaining,  it  is  as  a  matter  of 
fact  not  bargaining  at  all,  but  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  an  ultimatum,  the  miners’  representa¬ 
tives  having  been  told  to  secure  the  terms 
set  down  for  them  by  the  recent  Cleveland 
convention  or  declare  a  strike. 

If  a  strike  is  declared  it  will  be  nationwide, 
for  while  the  Central  Pennsylvania  opera¬ 
tors  have  had  no  demands  presented  to 
them,  and  the  representatives  of  other  dis¬ 
tricts'  have  received  no  demands  to  discuss 
with  their  men,  although  both  sides  are  re¬ 
presented  by  organizations  in  practically  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  fact  remains  that 
these  organizations  have  been  ignored,  and 
should  tiier.e  be  a  failure  to  agree  on  terms 
at  Philadelphia,  as  seems  very  probable, 
not  only  the  miners  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  District  will  be  called  out,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  ultimatum  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  convention,  all  the  soft  coal  miners  of 
the  country  will  be  called  out. 

While  deploring  such  a  result,  there  are 
more  than  a  few  coal  men  who  declare  that 
only  by  such  an  illustration  of  what  the 
power  of  organized  labor  under  radical 
leadership  means  at  the  present  time  can 
some  even  worse  catastrophe  that  a  general 
soft  coal  strike  be  avoided. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  reference  has  been 
made  to  soft  coal  only,  but  the  consumer 
of  anthracite  should  not  deem  himself  un¬ 
concerned.  If  the  bituminous  miners  gain 
their  contentions  the  anthracite  miners 
(who  are  supposed  to  remain  at  work  for 
the  next  few  months  under  a  joint  agree¬ 
ment)  will  probably  present  similar  de¬ 
mands,  which  will  involve  an  additional  ex¬ 
pense  of  probably  $4  a  ton,  for  there  has  to 
be  considered  not  only  the  matter  of  addi¬ 
tional  wages  but  the  increase  of  overhead 
charges  per  ton  due  to  lessened  production. 

That  will  probably  amount  to  25  per  cent, 
in  view  of  the  reduced  working  time  pro¬ 
posed,  and  many  coal  dealers  declare  that 
with  such  a  falling  off  in  what  is  virtually 
a  necessity  of  life  no  law  can  pre\  ent  com 
petitive  bidding  for  the  small  amount  of 
coal  that  will  be  available  for  the  public. 

Is  it  strange,  therefore,  that  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  country  are  in  some  instances 
appalled  by  the  responsibility  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  them?  It  is  felt  that  they  ha\  e 
to  contend  not  only  with  the  granting  o 
unusuaj  terms  in  their  own  industry,  but 


that  success  in  establishing  a  six-hour  day 
in  the  bituminous  mines  would  lead  to  a 
shortening  of  hours  in  many  other  lines, 
with  the  result  of  greatly  lessening  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  much  increased  expense  by  rea¬ 
son  of  double-time  overtime.  In  either 
event  a  great  increase  in  cost  prices  to  the 
public  is  inevitable. 

What  coal  prices  may  mount  to  by  reason 
of  expense  involved  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  a  60  per  cent,  increase,  with 
shortening  of  time  as  proposed  from  eight 
hours  to  six,  would  involve  an  expense  of 
$8  a  day  for  drivers,  most  of  whom  are 
little  if  any  more  than  boys.  They  would 
surely  be  more  liberally  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$1.33  an  hour  for  leading  a  mule,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  mine,  but 
on  the  surface,  where  none  of  the  under¬ 
ground  perils  exit. 

Because  of  the  facts  involved  there  arc 
some  operating  interests  who  believe  that 
negotiations  should  be  terminated  at  once, 
and  the  miners’  delegates  instructed  to  gain 
authority  to  enter  another  joint  conference, 
not  with  an  ultimatum,  but  with  some  basis 
for  the  collective  bargaining  which  little 
more  than  a  few  months  ago  organized 
labor  was  desirous  oi 


“All  Hang  Together!” 

Each  week  since  the  pressman’s  strike 
started,  Coal  Age,  published  by  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  publishers’  association,  has  issued  a 
well-prepared  letter  to  its  readers  pointing 
out  the  reasons  leading  up  to  the  difficulty, 
which,  soon  after  the  outset,  involved  other 
unions  and  thus  caused  a  tie-up  of  all  the 
principal  publications  in  this  city,  except 
the  daily  papers. 

Coal  Age  has  not  hesitated  to  use  plain 
words  in  describing  the  situation,  and  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  its  letter  of  the  16th 
seems  particularly  appropriate.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

“We  would  have  you,  the  readers  of  Coal 
Age,  with  us  in  our  fight  for  fair  conditions 
in  our  own  industry,  as  we  expect  to  be  with 
you  in  your  fight  which  comes  November  1. 
We  must  band  ourselves  together  or  be  se¬ 
verally  overborne.” 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
leading  Ry.  Co.  for  eight  months,  1919,  and  three 
■ears  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons. 

Month-  1916.  1917.  1918  919. 

anuary .  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157  1,485,159 

'ebruary .  1,6%, 357  1,327,151  1,362,702  ,202,085 

vlarch  '  .  1,718,270  1,790,199  1,940,911  1,141,463 

Knril .  1,560,834  1,853,137  1,880,287  1,345,075 

Mav  1,442,493  1,723,640  1,540,880  1, -->92,768 

:une .  ...  1,359,288  1,755,998  2,140,440  1,538,397 

[uly  1,514,198  1,778,024  2,122,620  2,118,877 

\ugust .  1,609,912  1,645,542  1,995,289  2,3.-2,234 

Fetal .  11,618,531  13,557,893  14,383,286  12,776,058 

Shipments  during  August  increased  356,945  tons,  or 
17.8  per  cent,  compared  with  same  months  last  year, 
while  for  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  1,607,228  tons,  or  11.1  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitu¬ 
minous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  receives  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Western 
Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  tonnage 
indirectly  received,  such  as  that  from  the  B.,  R.  & 
P.  Railway. 
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STRIKE  ORDER  STANDS 


Union  Chiefs  Had  Not  Rescinded  Call 
Up  to  Friday  Morning 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
a  strike  of  bituminous  miners  on  November  1 
had  not  been  definitely  answered  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  a  sub-committee  representing  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  Central  Competitive  District  resumed 
its  conference  in  Washington  with  a  similar  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

When  Thursday’s  session  adjourned  the  dead¬ 
lock  still  existed,  both  sides  having  rejected  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson’s  proposal  that  all  matters  at  issue 
be  submitted  for  arbitration.  The  operators  were 
willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  a  wage  in¬ 
crease,  but  not  the  30-hour-week  proposition,  while 
President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W„  as  spokesman 
oi  the  miners,  declined  to  consider  arbitration 
or  to  revoke  the  strike  order  issued  last  week. 

1  herefore,  Friday  morning  it  seemed  almost 
certain  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  strike  being 
called  off  or  postponed,  but  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
ference  had  not  adjourned  made  a  last-minute 
settlement  still  possible. 

The  operators  and  union  officials  conferred  for 
four  days  in  Washington  this  week  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Wilson.  They  came  there  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  believed  that  if  he 
could  get  the  two  sides  together  again  it  might 
be  possible  to  bring  about  an  agreement. 

At  the  previous  joint  conference  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  operators  refused  to  continue  the  ses¬ 
sions  unless  the  union  men  recinded  the  strike 
order,  and  withdrew  their  demand  for  a  30-hour 
week,  and  this  the  latter  declined  to  do.  Last 
Tuesday,  when  the  meetings  were  resumed  in 
Washington,  at  Secretary  Wilson’s  invitation  the 
two  committees,  in  separate  groups,  filed  into  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Red  Cross  Building  and  sat 
down  a  little  before  noon.  Secretary  Wilson, 
without  ceremony,  announced  that  they  had  been 
asked  to  meet  and  adjust  their  grievances.  Plead¬ 
ing  for  immediate  settlement  of  the  strike  the 
Secretary  showed  how  it  would  affect  the  pub¬ 
lic,  close  industrial  plants,  and  stop  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  because  of  the  limited  stocks 
held  by  the  railroads. 

Pointing  out  that  the  matter  was  one  of  vital 
concern  to  the  people,  Secretary  Wilson  ex¬ 
plained  that  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  intrusted  with  the  function  of  media¬ 
tion  in  such  disputes  he  felt  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  miners  and  operators 
to  see  the  importance  of  adjustment. 

Secretary  Wilson  Speaks 
The  Secretary  said  he  gave  full  weight  to  the 
statement  of  the  operators  regarding  contracts 
and  the  importance  of  rescinding  the  strike  order 
and  to  the  withdrawal  of  demands  for  a  thirty- 
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hour  week,  just  as  he  gave  weight  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  miners  that  there  must  be  a  “dis¬ 
position  to  really  negotiate”  before  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  them  to  go  into  conference.' 

I  resident  Lewis  then  spoke  for  the  miners. 
The  old  wage  agreement,  he  said,  had  expired, 
and  the  operators,  he  charged,  had  refused  to 
consider  a  new  one. 

The  side  of  the  operators  was  presented  by 
P.  H.  Penna,  of  Terra  Haute,  who  charged  that 
the  miners  had  violated  their  agreement.  He 
said  that  the  operators  had  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining,  and  that  the 
unions  were  at  fault. 

Ihen,  without  consulting  the  leaders,  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  suggested  an  adjournment  until 
Wednesday. 

There  was  no  objection,  but  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors  alike  were  surprised.  The  general  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  the  thing  would  be  fought 
over  and  settled  without  any  postponements. 

No  Modification  Made 

On  Wednesday  both  sides  refused  to  make  any 
modification  of  the  attitude  they  had  been  adher¬ 
ing  to,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  final  break  was 
about  to  come  when  Secretary  Wilson  made  a 
proposition  which  put  it  off  for  another  day  at 
least.  The  attitude  of  the  two  groups  was  again 
outlined  in  detail,  the  miners  announcing  that  the 
strike  order  would  not  be  withdrawn  until  the 
operators  had  agreed  to  a  new  contract,  the  real 
basis  of  which  was  the  thirty-hour  working  week. 
The  operators  again  informed  the  Secretary  that 
under  no  conditions  would  they  arbitrate  on  the 
basis  of  the  thirty-hour  week,  and  if  that  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  proposal  put  before  the  joint  ses¬ 
sion  they  would  withdraw. 

When  the  joint  conference  adjourned  until  2 
o’clock  Thursday  afternoon  it  was  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  two  groups  would  meet 
then  and  make  formal  answer  to  the  proposal, 
after  separate  consideration. 

Secretary  Wilson’s  offer,  which  prevented  act¬ 
ual  disruption  of  the  precedings  on  Wednesday, 
set  forth  in  the  case  as  follows: 

That  wages  be  increased  at  the  expiration  of 
the  present  contract  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  increases  in  wages  received 
by  mine  workers  since  July,  1914,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  since  that  date. 

“That  the  increase  be  effective  from  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  present  agreement  until  March 
31,  1920. 

“That  on  these  conditions  the  strike  order  be 
withdrawn  and  that  the  miners  continue  at  work 
on  these  terms;  that  negotiations  be  entered  into 
at  the  usual  time  for  making  the  new  scale  effec¬ 
tive  after  March  31,  1920.” 

Until  the  Secretary,  acting  independently  as  a 
Government  mediator,  came  forward  with  his 
proposal,  the  conference  was  deadlocked,  with 
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each  group  eager  to  get  away,  but  just  as  eager 
to  escape  the  charge  that  it  was  responsible  for 
breaking  off  negotiations. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES 

The  majority  of  the  miners  employed  by  in¬ 
dependent  mines  in  Johnstown  and  vicinity  are 
still  on  strike.  Of  the  3,000  who  went  out  last 
month  but  1,000  have  returned.  Coal  is  being 
shipped  here  for  local  use  from  nearby  fields  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

Charles  F.  Roy,  a  well-known  coal  operator 
of  Somerset,  Pa.,  is  confined  to  his  home  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  fractured  ankle,  sustained  by  a  fall 
recently. 

J.  C.  Cosgrove,  of  J.  C.  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  is 
visiting  the  Illinois  operations  of  the  firm.  His 
brother,  A.  K.  Cosgrove,  is  on  a  business  trip  to 
eastern  cities. 

A.  A.  Barr,  chief  engineer  for  the  Ebensburg 
Coal  Co.,  at  Colver,  Pa.,  has  resigned  and  will 
leave  soon  for  Eureka,  Utah,  where  he  will  open 
offices  as  an  electrical  consulting  engineer.  Mr. 
Barr  is  a  former  Pennsylvania  State  football  star. 


MEN I\  CIRCULATION,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  “Savvard’s  Journal,”  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  at  New  l’ork,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1919 
State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York, 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  F.  W.'  Saward, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  General  Manager  of 
“Saward’s  Journal,”  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir¬ 
culation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

L  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are  ■ 
Publisher,  F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  j 
Editor,  F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York;  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  None;  Business  Manager,  None. 

A.  -A L u C  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
ot  ldividual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 

i  •  e  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 
F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se¬ 
curities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders 
it  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act¬ 
ing,  is  given;  also  that  the  saiil  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  anv 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

„  ,  ,  F.  W.  SAWARD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of 
September,  1919. 

[Seal]  CHAS.  W.  LA  RUE, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES. 


F.  J.  Patton,  of  the  Paleb  Coal  Co.,  is  home 
from  a  trip  to  Baltimore. 

The  Jenkins  Coal  Corporation  is  opening  a  new 
mine  near  Buckhannon.  A  block  of  60  acres  of 
Elk  Lick  coal  has  been  opened  in  that  place. 

The  mines  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.  in  the 
Flemington  field  and  the  mine  of  the  Fairmont 
Fuel  Co.,  near  Elmina,  along  the  Monongahcla 
Railway,  are  being  electrified. 

Early  this  week  information  was  received  that 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  will  not  allow 
open  cars  for  Western  shipments,  but  box  cars 
must  be  substituted. 

Inaccurate  weighing  of  coal  is  being  com¬ 
plained  of  in  the  Fairmont  region  and  some  cars 
have  been  found  to  underweigh  100  to  5,000 
pounds  on  a  50-ton  car.  Operators  say  that  the 
cars  are  run  over  the  scales  at  Keyscr  in  a  hurry 
so  that  the  scales  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
weigh  properly. 

H.  W.  Crawford,  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co., 
which  operates  the  Norway  mine,  will  soon  take 
up  residence  in  Fairmont. 

Few  coal  companies  are  making  any  special 
preparations  for  the  impending  strike.  Because 
of  the  exorbitant  rate,  barely  ony  of  them  are 
taking  out  riot  insurance.  Should  a  strike  break, 
the  mines  will  be  boarded  and  the  regular  watch¬ 
men  put  on  guard.  No  trouble  is  expected  in  the 
Fairmont  field,  as  the  miners  are  well  behaved  as 
a  rule. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  is  begging  for  railroad  fuel  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  from 
$2.50  to  $2.65— the  former  government  price  or 
better.  As  an  inducement  the  B.  &  O.  will  furnish 
box  cars,  which  are  not  checked  up  against  a 
mine,  but  operators  are  not  keen  to  load  them  be¬ 
cause  it  costs  more  than  when  the  usual  equip¬ 
ment  is  used.  Little  sympathy  is  displayed  for 
the  B.  &  O.  because  they  were  accused  of  trying 
to  beat  the  price  down  when  the  coal  business 


was  dull.  ,  t 

Before  the  railroads  are  turned  over  to  private 
ownership  G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators 
Association,  believes  that  the  weight  of  all  coal 
cars  should  be  re-stenciled.  This  has  not  been 
done  since  the  government  took  over  the  rai - 
roads  and  in  many  instances  additionl  iron  has 
been  placed  on  cars,  but  the  stencil  marks  have 
not  been  changed.  Inacurracies  are  a  direct  re¬ 
sult. 


To  Discourage  Emigration. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  23— Herbery  L.  Kobrak, 
of  the  “Szabadsag  Hungarian  Daily,”  Cleveland, 
has  been  in  Fairmont  getting  operators  interested 
in  a  plan  to  keep  Austrians,  Hungarian,  Slovaks 
and  people  of  kindred  tongues  employed  as 
miners  in  West  Virginia.  A  commission  com¬ 
posed  of  these  miners,  chosen  by  the  foreigners 
themselves,  will  visit  the  desolated  countries  of 
central  and  southern  Europe  and  report  to  this 
newspaper,  which  will  record  the  true  demoralized 
economic  conditions  of  those  lands. 

The  coal  companies  of  the  State  are  interested, 
according  to  Kobrak,  and  they  will  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  At  present  steamship 
companies  and  others  are  portraying  bright  pros¬ 
pects  in  their  native  country  to  encourage  emi¬ 
gration.  A  very  high  percentage  of  the  miners  in 
West  Virginia  are  Austrians  and  Hungarians. 


is  reported  from  London  that  a  Britis  i 
ers’  union,  backed  by  other  labor  orgamza- 
is,  will  soon  begin  a  campaign  to  acquaint  the 
lie  with  the  reasons  why  labor  unionists  m- 
upon  nationalizing  the  coal  mines  of  Great 
tain.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  that 
/•ernment  ownership  upon  the  basis  demanded 
dd  be  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned,  incum- 
coal  consumers. 


CHARGE  CAR  DISCRIMINATION. 


N.  C.  A.  Directors  Ask  Hines  to  Put  a 
Stop  to  the  Practice. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  passed  a  resolution  condemning  alleged 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
in  the  distribution  of  coal  cars.  It  is  stated 
in  the  resolution  that  specific  instances  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  which  the  Railroad 
Administration’s  rules  governing  car  distri¬ 
bution  are  not  being  observed  by  some  rail¬ 
roads,  which  are  furnishing  preferential  car 
supply  to  producers  supplying  them  with 
engine  coal. 

This  is  described  as  a  “dangerous  prac¬ 
tice,”  which  is  causing  labor  disturbance, 
loss  of  time  by  mines  not  preferentially  sup¬ 
plied  with  cars,  and  general  discrimination 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Di¬ 
rector  General  Hines  is  requested  to  issue 
orders  at  once  which  will  stop  the  trouble 
complained  of. 

Another  resolution  passed  by  the  direct¬ 
ors  charges  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  requirng 
coal  operators  to  furnish  sworn  reports  as 
to  car  supply. 

The  board  also  went  on  record  as  oppos¬ 
ing  the  provision  of  the  Cummings  bill 
which  would  limit  the  earnings  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  after  their  return  to  their  owners. 

Still  another  resolution  voiced  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan  to  do  away  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission’s  discre¬ 
tionary  powers  with  respect  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  of  coal 
tar  products  and  to  promote  the  manufac¬ 
ture  thereof  in  the  United  States  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  directors.  It  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 


New  Southern  Corporations 

Among  the  new  coal  mining  companies  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  in  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  the  following: 

Ashless  Coal  Corporation,  Whitesburg,  Ky., 
$200,000  capital ;  Royal  White  Ash  Coal  Co.,  Al- 
kol.  W.  Va.,  Aekwright  Coal  Co.,  Elm  Grove,  W. 
Va.,  $150,000;  Harlan  Gem  Coal  Co.,  Ages,  Ky., 
$60,000;  Dab  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Catlettsburg,  Ky., 
$100,000;  Bardy  Fork  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Catletts¬ 
burg,  Ky.,  $50,000;  Defiance  Coal  Co.,  Carrs,  Ky. ; 
Hazard  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Hazard,  Ky.,  $15,000; 
Path  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Pineville,  Ky.,  $15,000;  Whit¬ 
ney  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  Sergeant,  Ky. ;  Appalach¬ 
ian  Coal  Corporation,  Wilder,  Ky.,  $25,000;  Sal- 
kelt  Coal  Co.,  Clements,  W.  Va.,  $50,000;  Don¬ 
nelly  Coal  Co.,  Elk  Garden,  W.  Va.,  $25,000. 


W.  B.  Reed  Promoted 

W.  B.  Reed,  for  the  past  year  connected  with 
the  National  Coal  Association  in  the  capacity  of 
accounting  secretary,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  that  organization.  He  will  continue  to  look 
after  matters  of  cost  accounting  and  federal  tax¬ 
ation  in  the  interest  of  members. 

Mr.  Reed  has  been  identified  with  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  industry  for  the  past  20  years.  Shortly 
after  the  formation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  in 
1899  he  became  connected  with  its  accounting 
staff  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1911. 
In  that  year  he  went  with  the  New  River  Co., 
resigning  as  chief  accountant  and  auditor  to 
accept  the  position  of  accounting  secretary  of 
the  National  Coal  Association. 


The  Federal  authorities  operating  the  railroads 
are  confiscating  coal  shipped  to  commercial  con¬ 
sumers.  This  constitutes  another  menace,  it  is 
declared,  and  complaints  have  been  filed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  hope  of  having  the  practice  stopped. 

President  Herbert  H.  Taylor,  of  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  and  Ralph  L.  Taylor,  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  are  mourning  the  loss  of  their  venerable 
father,  Col.  David  Taylor  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  who 
passed  away  on  the  8th  inst.,  aged  83  years.  Col. 
Taylor  gallantly  led  a  regiment  of  his  own  re¬ 
cruiting  during  the  Civil  War,  and  since  the  war 
gained  further  distinction  as  a  civilian  leader. 
The  Messrs.  Taylor  have  the  sympathy  of  a 
wide  circle  of  trade  and  personal  friends  in  their 
bereavement. 


W.  A.  Marshall,  president  of  the  Wholesale 
C<»al  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  has  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  trade  of  this  city  a  letter  from 
George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  warning 
that  that  the  Government  may  restore  fixed  prices 
for  bituminous  unless  the  coal  men  themselves 
keep  prices  on  a  conservative  level.  Mr.  Marshall 
urges  the  trade  to  give  this  matter  earnest  con¬ 
sideration. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents 
per  word,  or  thirty-live  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are 
for  regular  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  .$2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion. 
Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not 
ask  us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under 
box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in 
strict  confidence. 

WANTED 

Opportunity  for  a  man  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  familiar  with  the  retail  coal 
dealers  in  New  York  (outside  city),  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Good 
chance  for  hustler  that  has  selling  ability. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  territory 
traveled,  experience,  age,  idea  of  salary. 
Address  “Box  56”  care  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 

SALESMAN  WANTED. — High  grade 
man  to  represent  bituminous  mining  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  State  ex¬ 
perience.  Address  “Capable,”  care  of  “Sa- 
ward’s  Journal.” 

FOR  SALE 

MINE  in  Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania, 
operating  on  “B”  seam  and  producing  a 
high-grade  coal.  Output  approximately  four 
thousand  tons  monthly,  capable  of  consider¬ 
able  increase.  Equipment  good  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Address  "Box  7,”  care  of  “Saward’s 
Journal.” 

One  12"  x  15"  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
self-contained  geared  steam  hoist  in  good 
operating  condition.  Will  give  full  details 
upon  application.  A  bargain  for  anyone 
needing  such  an  outfit. 

The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


FOR  SALE,  COAL  PROPERTY— Two 
Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Collieries.  One 
with  400  ton  breaker  fully  equipped  and 
ready  to  operate,  and  the  other  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  breaker  with  all  machinery  on  the  ground 
but  not  quite  completed.  2,000,000  tons 
proven,  and  as  much  more  not  proven.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling  is  that  present  owners  lack 
sufficient  capital  to  complete  development, 
dress,  “Box  21,”  care  of  “Saward’s  Journal.” 
Price  $150,000.00.  Principals  only.  Ad- 


SENDING  COAL  BY  WIRE 


Italians  Have  Plan  to  Secure  Electric 
Power  from  Belgium 

Italian  engineers  are  discussing  the  feasibility 
of  operating  high  power  transmission  lines  be¬ 
tween  the  Belgian  coal  mines  and  the  principal 
industrial  centers  of  Italy,  as  a  means  of  coun¬ 
teracting  the  coal  shortage  in  the  latter  country. 
Below  is  a  translation  of  an  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  recently  appeared  in  an  Italian  news¬ 
paper: 

“An  agreement  between  Italy  and  Belgium  stip¬ 
ulates  that  Italy  is  to  receive  from  Belgium  60,000 
tons  of  coal  a  month,  which,  however,  must  be 
transported  at  the  charge  of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  with  the  facilities  it  furnishes.  Because 
of  the  present  lack  of  railway  cars  and  of  Italian 
mercantile  tonnage,  the  transportation  of  this 
coal  is  difficult — almost  impossible. 

“The  remedy  for  this  evil  state  of  affairs  is 
mentioned  to-day  in  the  project  of  the  engineer, 
Emilio  Guarini,  which  is  now  undei  going  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  Hymans,  the  Belgian  Minister,  and 
Dante  Ferraris,  Italian  Minister  of  Industry, 
Commerce,  and  Labor.  Guarini  proooses  burning 
the  coal  in  the  Belgian  mining  districts — thus 
being  able  to  make  use  of  low  grade  coal  and 
even  of  coal  dust- — then,  by  means  of  a  transmis¬ 
sion  line  1,200  kilometers  long,  transporting  the 
energy  evolved  from  the  combustion  of  the  coal  at 
a  tension  of  150,000  volts  and  a  total  power  of 
from  500,000  to  1,200,000  kilowatts. 

Cost  of  Transmission 

“Guarini  computes  the  cost  of  a  kilowatt-hour 
obtained  in  this  way  at  8  centesirni  (about  1^4 
cents);  whereas  if  the  energy  were  obtained  from 
coal  brought  in  by  railway,  the  kilowatt-hour  cost 
would  be  18  centesirni  (about  3%  cents). 

“It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  with  central  sta¬ 
tions  of  100,000-kilowatt  capacity  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  for  industry  is  reduced  to  two-thirds 
what  it  would  otherwise  be.  This  saving  would 
repay  Belgium  in  large  part  all  the  expenses  that 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  the  installation  of 
central  plants  with  capacities  of  1,500,000  kilo¬ 
watts,  equivalent  to  12,000,000  to  is  of  mineral 
fuel  annually. 

“As  a  precedent  for  his  scheme,  Guarini  cites  an 
English  company  which  has  set  up  a  power  plant 
in  South  Africa  to  carry  1,200  kilometers  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  500,000  horsepower  developed  from  the 
force  of  the  Zambesi  falling  into  Lake  "Victoria 
Nyanza.” 


Foreign  Coaling  Stations 

The  Division  of  Planning  and  Statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping.  Board  has  issued  a  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  pamphlet  on  steamship  fuel  stations 
in  foreign  countries.  It  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  detailed  information  of  great  value  to  vessel 
owners,  as  well  as  to  coal  men  interested  in 
the  foreign  trade. 

In  compiling  this  information  use  was  made 
of  the  material  on  bunkering  collected  by  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the  Port  and  Har¬ 
bor  Facilities  Commission  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  Supply  Department  of  the  Division  of 
Operations  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Central  Bureau  of  Planning  and 
Statistics. 

All  parts  of  the  world  are  covered.  Details 
are  given  legarding  the  kinds  of  coal  usually 
available  at  each  port,  the  nationality  of  the 
firms  owning  the  500  coaling  stations  that  are 
listed,  the  tonnage  which  they  normally  carry  in 
stock,  method  of  coaling,  pilot  fees,  harbor  dues 
and  other  data. 

Data  is  also  given  regarding  the  supply  of  fuel 
oil  available  at  different  ports  all  over  the  world. 

The  publication  contains  maps  of  the  major 
commercial  divisions  of  the  world,  showing  both 
the  coal  and  oil  bunkering  stations  and  indicat¬ 
ing  those  that  arc  of  particular  importance. 


SA  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


Chicago  Trade  Hopeful  That  Miners’  Strike 
Will  Be  Averted 

Chicago,  Oct.  22. — Somehow  or  other  the 
threatened  nation-wide  strike  will  be  averted,  is 
the  hopeful  view  expressed  by  Chicago  operators. 
The  action  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  in  call¬ 
ing  the  mine  workers  and  the  operators  into  con¬ 
ference  with  him  is  held  to  be  a  hopeful  sign.  “A 
strike  at  this  time  must  not  take  place,”  is  what 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  say. 

E.  C.  Searle,  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  stated  to  a  Saward’s  repre¬ 
sentative  that  the  operators’  contention  that  the 
existing  war-time  agreement  was  effective  until 
the  peace  treaty  was  signed  or  until  March  31, 
1920,  is  sound  and  tenable,  and  this  agreement 
provides  for  eight  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a 
week  at  a  very  liberal  wage. 

The  union  position  that  the  agreement  expired 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  that  the  men 
are,  now  working  without  a  contract  is  not 
sound  in  ethics  or  law,  while  the  demand  for  a 
60  per  cent  advance  in  wages  is  ridiculous  be¬ 
cause  the  traffic  will  not  bear  it. 

Mr.  Searls  stated  in  a  published  interview  that 
it  meant  an  advance  of  $2.00  a  ton  on  all  coal, 
bringing  Illinois  coal  up  to  $8.50  to  $9.00  and 
Pocahontas  up  to  $10.00  and  $10.50.  Mine  la¬ 
bor  is  now  receiving  $5.00  to  $5.50  a  day  for  eight 
hours  work  and  skilled  men  $8.00  to  $10.00  a  day. 

If  the  strike  call  becomes  effective  November 
1st  600,000  workers  will  be  affected,  90,000  of 
whom  are  in  Illinois,  he  said. 


Mining  Company  Agrees  to  Rebuild  Houses 
Damaged  by  Cave-Ins 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
city  officials  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Co.,  whereby  the  latter  goes 
further  than  any  anthracite  mining  company  has 
yet  gone  in  reference  to  repairing  surface  dam¬ 
ages  caused  by  mine  caves.  The  new  pact  is 
sweeping  in  its  provisions  and  guarantees  full  re¬ 
dress  for  any  who  suffer.  It  is  provided: 

That  the  company  shall  notify  the  city  and  pub¬ 
lic  when  mining  operations  are  under  way  that 
are  likely  to  disturb  the  surface. 

That  the  city  shall  appoint  three  men  to  act  as 
guards  in  each  zone  where  disturbances  are  ex¬ 
pected  and  the  company  will  pay  them. 

That  the  company  shall  notify  tenants  when 
houses  are  expected  to  be  damaged,  and  that  the 
company  shall  move  the  families  to  other  houses 
and  pay  all  expenses  of  moving  and  the  rent  for 
people  who  have  been  forced  to  vacate  their 
homes. 

That  the  company  agrees  to  rebuild  all  homes 
that  have  been  damaged  by  caves. 


Five  Counties  Coal  Co. 

The  old  firm  of  Stineman  Slick  &  Buchholz, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  been  reorganized  and  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Counties 
Coal  Co.  The  head  of  the  company  is  Dr.  G.  A. 
Slick,  of  South  Fork,  Pa.,  president  of  the 
South  Fork  Colliery  Co.  and'a  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Senator  Stineman  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  W.  Clark,  second  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Laurel  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  and  an  officer  of  the  Clark 
Brothers  Coal  Mining  Co.,  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Five  Counties  Coal  Co. 

F.  B.  Buchholz,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been 
connected  for  some  time  with  the  various  inter¬ 
ests  of  H.  E.  Clark,  is  manager,  while  W.  D. 
Clark,  a  son  of  H.  E.  Clark  and  for  some  time 
superintendent  of  the  latter’s  mining  operations, 
is  superintendent  of  mines  for  the  Five  Counties 
company. 
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Thrift  as  a  Remedy 

1  he  Poughkeepsie  Eagle  is  one  of  the  country 
papers,  so  called,  that  maintains  an  authoritative 
editorial  column.  In  a  recent  issue  it  published 
the  following  paragraph,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration: 

People  say  that  money  is  cheap  in  these  days, 
that  a  dollar  is  worth  only  about  half  as  in  normal 
times — that  is  its  purchasing  power  is  that  much 
less  than  in  normal  times.  There  is  some  exag¬ 
geration  in  all  this,  but  also  some  truth,  and  when 
money  at  such  a  time  is  to  buy  with  it  unncces- 
to  pay  debts,  and  the  very  worst  thing  is  to  in¬ 
cur  new  debts  which  will  have  to  be  paid  at  a 
time  when  dollars  are  harder  to  obtain.  Next  to 
incurring  new  debts  the  worst  thing  to  do  with 
money  at  such  a  time  is  to  buy  woth  it  unneces¬ 
sary  things  at  unnecessarily  high  prices.  Next  to 
paying  debts,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  money  at 
such  times  is  to  save  it  so  as  to  have  it  to  spend 
when  it  will  buy  more  than  it  will  now.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  unnecessary  to  add  that  if  everybody  took 
this  advice,  prices  wouldn’t  stay  at  their  present 
levels  very  long.” 


U.  S.  Coal  to  Canada 


Anthracite  Bituminous 
Month  1918  1919  1918  1919 

January  .  238,059  362,268  447,338  768,770 

February  . .  225,417  210,721  578,143  446,429 

March  . .  385,852  '105,093  849,125  325,883 

APnl  - . - . .  325,205  282,217  1,158,255  501,940 


May  .  414,719  396,580  1,766,702  1,088,026 

June  . .  365,309  471,825  1,803,210  1,430,741 

July  - . .  381,131  484,240  1,877,204  1,338,108 

August  .  396,025  497,592  1,958,962  1,337,686 

Total  . 2,731,7172,810,536  10,438,939  7,264,583 


Anthracite  tonnage  to  our  northern  neighbor 
during  the  first  eight  months  this  year  shows  an 
increase  of  78,819  tons,  or  28  per  cent.,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1918,  while  bituminous 
tonnage  for  the  same  months  shows  a  decrease 
of  3,174,356  tons,  or  30.4  per  cent. 


Bathing  Facilities  for  Mules 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  pro¬ 
vides  shower  baths  for  its  mine  mules.  Emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  sub-surface  workings,  grimy  with 
coal  or  iron  ore  dust,  the  animals  halt  under 
arches  of  spray  pipes,  and  stable  attendants  turn 
on  the  water,  which  at  intervals  is  medicated  to 
exterminate  parasites  that  otherwise  might  find 
the  animals  agreeable  camping  grounds. 

This  system  of  bathing  the  animals  is  in  vogue 
at  most  of  the  mines  and  the  mules  have  become 
so  habituated  to  regular  bathing  that  they  no 
longer  require  to  be  led  to  the  showers.  They 
go  under  the  arches  of  their  own  accord  and 
wait  for  the  water. 

One  of  the  unexpected  results  of  the  bathing 
has  been  a  reduction  of  feed  bills.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  entirely  due  to  the  shower 
baths,  but  principally  to  the  general  campaign 
against  winged  pests.  Free  from  flies,  mosqui¬ 
toes,  ticks  and  other  live  annoyances,  the  mules, 
it  has  been  found,  eat  less  and  keep  in  better 
condition. 


Heavy  Traffic  on  W.  M. 

A  report  from  Cumberland  says  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  and  coke  over  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad  out  of  Connellsville  and  Dickerson 
Run  to  the  east  has  been  so  heavy  recently  that 
locomotives  were  commandeered  from  the  West 
Virginia  district  to  take  care  of  the  traffic.  This 
action  is  unprecedented. 

The  coal  and  coke  comes  from  the  Connells¬ 
ville  and  Somerset  regions.  From  250  to  300 
loads  a  day  are  taken  over  by  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  from  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
The  coal  traffic  from  Elkins  and  Iielington  is 
also  advancing,  500  to  600  cars  a  day  being  the 
usual  tonnage  coming  into  the  yards  at  Knob- 
mount  for  transfer  to  the  Hagerstown  division. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

While  the  impression  gained  ground  in 
trade  circles  during  the  past  week  or  so 
that  the  general'  strike  of  the  bituminous 
miners  would  be  called  off  or  postponed  at 
the  last  moment  by  the  union  leaders,  there 
is  a  strong  belief  on  the  part  of  those  di¬ 
rectly  in  touch  with  affairs  that  the  outcome 
of  the  strike  order  will  not  be  immediately 
interfered  with. 

While  it  is  true  that  if  the  leaders  should 
decline  to  rescind  the  order  it  will  place 
them  in  the  position  of  fighting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  backed  by  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  press  and  public  as  the  authori¬ 
ties  are,  there  are  some  who  believe  that 
the  U.  M.  W.  is  ready  to  meet  that  issue. 
There  are  indications  that  a  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  mine  workers  are  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  radical  stand  of  their  leaders 
and  will  ignore  the  strike  order  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  affords  adequate  protection,  which 
it  has  promised  to  do.  In  this  fact  there  is 
reason  to  believe  some  amelioration  of  a 
complete  tie-up  would  be  found.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor,  anxious  to  retrieve  the  set-back  which 
it  has  received  by  reason  of  the  steel  strike, 
will  make  an  issue  with  reference  to  the 
nation’s  supply  of  coal. 

It  is  recognized  that  steel  is  not  an  essen¬ 
tial  commodity  so  far  as  a  continuous  sup¬ 
ply  thereof  is  concerned.  The  public  at 
large  can  get  along  very  well  for  weeks 
and  months  without  a  supply  of  new  raw 
material  of  that  sort  and  in  that  fact  was 
one  element  of  strength  which  helped  the 
steel  inerests,  even  though  their  production 
was  never  cut  down  by  any  large  percent¬ 
age.  But  with  regard  to  coal  the  needs  of 
the  country  are  such  that  even  a  brief  in¬ 
terruption  has  its  effect,  and  hence  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  that  labor  leaders  will  make 
a  fighting  issue  of  the  extreme  demands  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  certain 
that  the  union  is  sure  to  suffer  ultimate  de¬ 
feat  and  possible  disruption,  and  it  may  be 
that  with  the  inauguration  of  a  strike,  which 
would  obviate  a  complete  back-down  by 
the  leaders,  the  first  reasonable  opportunity 
to  gracefully  sidestep  the  situation  would 
be  accepted.  Therefore,  it  may  be  that 


such  suspension  as  eventuates  will  be  very 
brief. 

But,  surely  the  tone  of  the  official  utter¬ 
ances  of  Indianoplis  is  by  no  means  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  there  are  many  who  are  inclined 
to  discount  a  little  the  proclamation  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  President  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  miners’  demands ;  especially  as 
it  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  statement 
that  some  of  the  demands  might  be  just. 
As  the  demands  are  so  few  in  number  and 
are  also  unusual  in  character  this  seems  to 
be  an  illustration  of  the  paltering  and  truck¬ 
ling  that  has  characterized  the  official  acts 
of  some  of  the  authorities  in  the  last  few 
years;  for  since  the  Adamson  bill  was  en¬ 
acted  into  law  under  extreme  pressure  by 
the  labor  unions  there  has  been  a  most  pe¬ 
culiar  handling  of  labor  questions  and  it 
must  be  conceded  an  unwarranted  desire  to 
acquiesce  in  the  demands  that  are  made. 

It  is  recalled  that  the  president  of  the  U. 
M.  W.,  the  gentleman  who  has  for  the  time 
being  resigned  his  mantle  to  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  Lewis,  some  years  ago  made  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  to  make  such  a  succession  of  demands 
upon  the  operators  that  the  mining  of  coal 
under  existing-  methods  would  be  unprofit¬ 
able  and  the  mines  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  mine  workers  to  conduct  on  a  co-op¬ 
erative  basis.  There  are  some  who  take  the 
present  proposition  as  a  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  absolute  socialism  it  will  be  declared, 
but  not  so  extraordinary  a  proposition  as  it 
would  have  appeared  to  be  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

With  an  urgent  demand  for  coal  the  trade 
as  a  whole  has  shown  admirable  judgment 
in  taking  a  favorable  stand  in  the  matter  of 
prices,  the  National  associations  have  been 
prompt  to  recognize  their  responsibilites  in 
the  matter  and  by  properly  communicating 
with  their  members  have  passed  a  caution¬ 
ary  word  along.  While  the  operators  have 
the  benefit  of  Governmental  and  public  sup¬ 
port  alike  in  resisting  the  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  this  support  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  giving  them  a  free  hand 
in  the  raising  of  prices,  and  very  few  under¬ 
took  so  to  do. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  that  the  trade  has 
a  crisis  to  meet  and  it  is  preparing  to  meet 
the  issue,  assuming  a  well  considered  atti¬ 
tude.  The  leading  interests  in  the  trade 


have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
the  prices  on  a  conservative  level  and  have 
succeeded  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
output  is  concerned.  The  tonnage  sold  at 
an  advance  of  any  material  degree  has  been 
very  small,  proportionately  speaking. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  is  entering  upon 
the  winter  season  probably  as  veil  fixed 
with  regard  to  coal  supply  as  it  ever  has 
been  at  this  time.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  yards  are  but  scantily  supplied, 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  never  before 
have  the  domestic  consumers  provided  for 
their  wants  so  much  in  advance. 

The  New  England  situation  has  been,  as 
usual,  much  discussed  in  the  recent  past  and 
the  opinion  still  prevails  that  while  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  coal  Down  East  it  is  not 
evenly  distributed.  Some  concerns  have 
more  tonnage  on  hand  than  they  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  consume  during  the  probable  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  strike,  while  others  are  but  scan¬ 
tily  supplied,  having  pursued  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying,  throughout  the  year.  '1  lie 
inquiries  from  such  concerns  have  been 
numerous  and  persistent  in  the  past  few 
days. 

Western  dealers  have  been  making  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  increased  shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite,  in  case  their  supply  of  domestic 
soft  coal  is  cut  off  by  a  strike,  and  there  has 
been  what  might  be  termed  a  sympathtic  de¬ 
mand  by  anthracite  consumers,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  read  of  the  prospects  of  a  coal  strike, 
do  not  undertake  to  differentiate  between 
hard  coal  and  soft  coal,  but  want  to  add  to 
their  own  fuel  supplies  in  any  event.  As  a 
Whole,  the  anthracite  situation  shows  little 
change  either  in  regard  to  prepared  or 
steam  sizes.  The  latter  do  not  yet  reflect 
the  nervousness  in  the  bituminous  trade  al¬ 
though  if  soft  coal  mines  are  actually  tied 
up  for  more  than  a  brief  length  of  time  they 
will  be  in  strong  demand. 

Should  the  strike  issue  be  overcome  with¬ 
in  a  short  length  of  time  through  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  an  increase,  it  is  probable  that  a  slow 
condition,  to  say  the  least,  would  charac¬ 
terize  the  market  for  several  weeks.  'I'll at 
is  one  reason  why  more  than  a  few  coal  men 
would  like  to  see  the  issue  fought  out  if  it  is 
possible  so  to  do  within  a  brief  period  of 
time,  for  is  is  recognized  that  some  cor¬ 
rective  measure  should  be  applied  to  dis¬ 
countenance  such  demands  as  have  been 
made  and  the  sort  of  threats  that  have  ac¬ 
companied  them. 

It  is  clear  that  the  anthracite  people  will 
have  a  proposition  of  somewhat  similar 
character  to  face  next  year.  Fortunately 
an  arrangement  has  been  made  which  seems 
to  assure  steady  work  up  to  the  first  of 
April,  but  prior  to  that  time  new  demands 
will  be  presented,  large  or  small  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  success  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
in  the  present  controversy. 

All  these  conditions  indicate  a  higher 
price  for  coal  and  bring  more  and  more  into 
the  foreground  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  least,  the  prospective  competition  of 
oil.  A  more  extended  use  of  oil  in  marine 
transporation  seems  to  be  certain  and  it 
may  be  that  in  time  the  enhancement  of 
the  demand  from  ocean  carriers  will  largely 
eliminate  oil  competition  ashore  excepting 
in  a  few  seaports  where  conditions  are  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  to  our  opponents.  But 
until  that  time  is  reached,  all  concerned 
must  agree  that  the  constantly  mounting 
cost  of  coal  places  the  industry  in  a  more 
and  more  vulnerable  position. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Mild  Weather  in  October  Helped  Retailers  Who  Were  Short  of  Anthracite — 
Bituminous  Market  Quiets  Down  as  Strike  Scare  Wanes 


Mild  weather  throughout  most  of  Octo¬ 
ber  favored  those  retail  dealers  who  began 
the  month  with  light  stocks  and  an  accum¬ 
ulation  of  back  orders,  but  it  has  not  caused 
any  relaxation  in  the  wholesale  demand  for 
prepared  sizes.  This  is  not  the  time  of  year 
to  look  for  any  let-up  in  the  pressure  and  in 
normal  years  increased  activity  always  de¬ 
velops  around  the  first  of  November. 

This  year  the  increased  business  is  lack¬ 
ing  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
quiet  period  since  away  back  in  April.  All 
branches  of  the  trade  have  been  busy  get¬ 
ting  domestic  consumers  prepared  for  win¬ 
ter,  with  the  result  that  November  1  finds 
householders  with  more  coal  in  their  bins 
than  in  any  previous  year  except  1918,  and 
possibly  1917.  The  fact  that  coal  has 
been  delivered  to  users  as  fast  as  received 
has,  however,  prevented  the  retail  trade 
from  filling  their  plants,  so  that  stocks  are 
not  up  to  "normal  in  the  more  active  sizes. 

The  present  demand  for  stove  and  egg 
represents  to  quite  an  extent  the  efforts  of 
dealers  to  get  stocked  up  on  those  sizes  be¬ 
fore  real  winter  weather  arrives.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heavier  wholesale  demand 
for  chestnut  reflects  a  more  active  move¬ 
ment  of  that  size  from  retail  yards,  now  that 
small  consumers  have  released  a  flood  of 
one  and  two-ton  orders. 

There  are  still  outlying  sections  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  seriously  short  of  domestic  sizes 
and  are  offering  all  kinds  of  premiums. 
Some  of  the  highest  bids  are  from  the  West, 
where  the  danger  of  a  bituminous  strike 
has  made  dealers  anxious  to  lay  in  an  extra 
supply  of  anthracite.  The  smaller  inde¬ 
pendents  are  obtaining  from  $8.00  to  $8.50 
on  a  relatively  small  amount  of  tonnage, 
although  75  cents  above  the  company  circu¬ 
lar  is  the  price  adhered  to  by  the  large  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Steam  sizes  have  not  been  helped  by  the 
flurry  in  bituminous.  It  is  evident  that  they 
will  not  be  in  abnormal  demand  unless  the 
bituminous  mines  are  actually  tied,  so  that 
soft  coal  users  are  obliged  to  seek  a  substi¬ 
tute.  The  mere  threat  of  a  tie-up  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  divert  buying  to  the  buckwheat 
sizes.  No.  1  is  still  offering  as  low  as  $3.00 
for  ordinary  grades ;  rice  at  $2.25  or  a  little 
less,  and  barley  from  $1.00  on  low  qualities 
to  $1.50  on  good  grades  of  independent  coal. 

The  Bituminous  Market 

Early  this  week  the  bituminous  market 
began  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  consumers 
and  trade  buyers  that  the  union  officials 
would  yield  to  President  Wilson’s  demand 
that  the  strike  order  be  rescinded.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  felt  that  if  the  order  stood  and 
the  miners  actually  went  out  on  November 
1,  the  tie-up  would  not  be  as  complete  or  as 
prolonged  as  was  feared  would  be  the  case 
before  "the  Government  assumed  a  stern  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  labor  leaders. 

Developments  over  the  week-end  being 
of  a  reassuring  nature,  the  market  was 
much  quieter.  Prices  currently  reported  did 


not  represent  much  except  quotations.  The 
tonnage  changing  hands  at  the  figures 
sometimes  heard  of  was  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible,  the  great  majority  of  producers 
having  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  raise  prices.  Most  of  the  output 
has  been  going  on  contracts,  and  what  little 
surplus  was  available  was  parceled  out 
among  regular  customers  at  the  prices  that 
were  prevailing  before  the  flurry  started,  for 
the  most  part. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  great  majority  of 
wholesalers  were  very  cautious  about  buy¬ 
ing  high-priced  coal,  believing  that  it  was 
bad  policy.  The  calling  of  Dr.  Garfield  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  strike  situation  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  that  price  regulation 
would  be  restored  by  the  Government  if 
the  situation  seemed  to  warrant  it.  For  an¬ 
other  thing  the  purely  commercial  risk  at¬ 
tending  the  purchase  of  coal  at  an  advance 
over  the  figures  prevailing  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  was  recognized. 

Many  take  the  view  that  if  the  danger  of 
a  protracted  strike  is  done  away  with  there 
will  be  a  temporary  period  of  depression. 
Consumers  are  heavily  stocked  for  the  most 
part;  this  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 

Movement  through  the  loading  ports  has 
been  restricted  this  week  by  a  variety  of 
causes.  There  has  been  a  shortage  of  coal 
in  some  of  the  pools,  boats  are  scarce  and 
the  longshoremen’s  strike  has  continued  to 
interfere  with  the  bunker  trade.  All  re¬ 
strictions  on'  shipments  to  Port  Reading 
and  Arlington  were  removed  early  this 
week,  and  permits  covering  South  Amboy 
shipments  were  issued  more  freely,  in  or¬ 
der  to  permit  shippers  to  get  as  much  ton¬ 
nage  as  possible  to  tidewater  before  Satur¬ 
day. 

On  Thursday  the  Railroad  Administration 
issued  an  order  restricting  deliveries  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts,  public  utilities,  hospitals, 
etc.,  and  embargong  exports. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
bers  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  week  past: 


Week  of  Anthracite 

August  14-20 . .! .  6,159 

August  21-27 .  6,154 

Aug.  28-Sept.  3 .  5,489 

Sept.  4-10. . 5,739 

Sept.  11-17 .  5,138 

Sept.  18-24 .  5,502 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1 .  6,068 

Oct.  2-8 . 1 .  5,755 

Oct.  9-15 .  5,116 

Oct.  16-22  . 5,730 


Bituminous 

5,311 

5,933 

5,338 

5,697 

5,676 

6,018 

5,548 

5,688 

4,846 

6,783 


J.  A.  Bowling  of  the  Crawford  Coal  Co.,  Monu¬ 
ment,  Ky.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday.  Joseph 
Richards,  of  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  looked 
in  on  the  Cincinnati  offices  of  his  company  on 
Saturday. 


FIRM  AT  CINCINNATI 


Prices  Held  to  Steady  Level  in  Face  of 
Intense  Demand 

A  distinctly  visible  tightening  in  the  Cincinnati 
market  followed  the  definite  announcement  of  the 
great  bituminous  strike  on  November  1,  but  there 
was  no  marked  advance  of  spot  prices.  That 
there  was  no  runaway  under  the  circumstances, 
constitutes  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  trade.  They 
have  held  the  market  down  to  a  reasonable  basis 
against  temptations  to  a  less  thoughtful  course 
on  the  part  of  buyers  themselves. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  nervously  urgent  de¬ 
mand,  there  were  instances  of  spot  selling  in  the 
bituminous  market  as  high  as  $5.50  and  even  $6. 
on  the  best  block,  $3.50  and  even  $4.  on  mine  run 
and  $3.  and  $3.25  on  nut  and  slack,  but  the  defi¬ 
nite  average  of  the  week’s  actual  new  transactions 
tells  a  different  and  better  story — one,  indeed,  of 
remarkable  moderation  under  unquestionable  op¬ 
portunity. 

The  average  spot  price  of  domestic  coals  in 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Tennssee  districts, 
for  the  week,  have  varied  between  $3.75  and  $4.50. 
Mine  run  has  been  from  $3.10  to  $3.50  and  nut 
and  slack  from  $2.50  to  $2.80.  These  average 
prices  represent  the  great  bulk'  of  the  week’s  sell¬ 
ing  and  the  figures  are  boosted  somewhat  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  higher  instances  of  spot  sell¬ 
ing. 

The  operators  and  jobbers  in  the  Cincinnati 
territory  feel  now  as  they  have  felt  from  the  start 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  a  prolonged  strike. 
They  have  felt  so  because  they  knew  that  neither 
the  conditions  nor  public  sentiment  warranted 
at  this  time  a  serious  struggle  of  that  kind.  The 
war  had  already  put  wages  up  so  high  that  the 
miner  had  to  lay  off  a  part  of  the  week  to  spend 
all  his  money  and  practically  all  his  earlier  griev¬ 
ances  had  been  answered  in  the  stress  for  war 
production.  There  is  not  one  coal  man  out  of 
100  in  Cincinnati  that  thought  that  the  strike, 
if  it  ever  got  started,  would  last  over  a  week  or  so. 

Large  Shipments  Under  Contract 
The  week  has  witnessed  large  shipments  under 
subsisting  contracts,  both  domestic  and  steam. 
This  was  under  some  pressure  from  consumers 
and  was  only  limited  by  possible  car  movements. 
Car  supply  for  the  week  had  varied  a  great  deal. 
On  the  C.  &  O.,  with  better  loading  conditions 
at  tidewater  and  a  quick  return  of  empties,  it 
has  been  about  75  per  cent.,  which  represents  a 
great  improvement.  On  the  L.  &  N.  it  has  been 
as  low  as  30  or  40  per  cent.,  with  a  tendency  at 
latest  reports  to  improvement.  There  is  a  measure 
of  persisting  trouble  with  car  service,  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  a  badly  aimed  effort  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  at  a  reduction  of  the 
operating  expense. 

Tidewater  shipments  of  both  smokeless  and 
bituminous  have  gone  as  freely  as  transportation 
conditions  would  permit.  In  the  case  of  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals,  these  conditions  have 
been  better  than  for  many  weeks  and  gross 
movements  have  been  large.  There  is  no  let-up 
in  export  demand  which  seems  each  week  to 
grow  in  urgency. 

The  reports  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  on 
the  week’s  transactions  in  the  bituminous  districts 
are  unusually  interesting  in  view  of  the  conditions. 
Domestic  coals  in  the  Kanawha  district  ranged 
between  $3.50  and  $4.75,  with  an  average  of  $4.03; 
Logan,  between  $3.25  and  $4.  ,50,  with  and  aver¬ 
age  of  $4.12;  Harlan,  between  $4.  and  $4.50,  with 
an  average  of  $4.25,  and  Appalachian  between 
$3.75  and  $5.,  with  an  average  of  $4.32.  In  mine  run 
the  average  for  the  week  has  been,  in  Kanawha, 
$3.11;  in  Logan,  $3.17;  Williamson,  $3.50;  Harlan! 
$3.30,  and  Appalachian,  $2.23.  In  nut  and  slack, 
Kanawha  was  $2.75;  Logan,  $2.50;  Williamson! 
$2.50;  Harlan,  $2.78,  and  Williamson,  $2.50. 
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FAIRMONT  TRADE  BOOMING 


Enormous  Car  Supply  and  Firm  Prices  Are 
Features  of  the  Week 

Every  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  to  keep  down  a  runaway  market,  but  in  spite 
of  that  the  price  has  jumped  considerably  within 
the  past  week,  notwithstanding  the  plea  that  high 
prices  would  contradict  the  argument  that  the 
miners  are  not  entitled  to  a  60  per  cent  increase 
due  to  the  burden  it  would  add  to  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Wise  operators  realize  price  jumping  will 
work  injury  to  the  industry. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
flooded  cars  on  the  Monongah  division,  so  that 
there  was  almost  a  250  per  cent  car  supply  that 
day — the  exact  number  being  3,110.  That  a  mad 
rush  for  coal  is  on  in  the  Fairmont  region  goes 
without  saying.  Purchasing  agents  of  industrial 
firms  in  the  east  are  hot  after  coal  and  insist  upon 
having  more  than  previous  orders  called  for. 

Prevailing  prices  early  this  week  were:  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  mine-run,  $3;  slack,  $275;  three-quarters, 
$3.50.  Sewickley,  mine-run,  $3;  Freeport,  $2.80; 
Kittanning,  $2.80. 

Operators  generally  arc  opposed  to  a  runaway 
market,  although  the  temptation  to  take  the  most 
possible  is  apparent  when  the  operator  considers 
that  a  year  ago  this  time  the  Fairmont  region  was 
paralyzed  because  of  the  “flu,”  only  to  be  hit  by 
overproduction  last  winter  and  forced  to  yield  to 
the  railroads,  which  beat  down  prices. 

Lastly  came  the  heavy  income  taxes,  increases 
in  office  and  clerical  forces  and  increases  of  from 
100  to  150  per  cent  in  price  of  equipment.  In  re¬ 
turn  today  the  operator  is  just  getting  50  cents 
more  a  ton  over  the  former  Government  price 
for  mine-run.  He  cannot  be  blamed  for  embrac¬ 
ing  this  opportunity  to  retrieve  some  of  his  losses. 

Heaviest  Week  This  Year 

More  coal  was  produced  on  the  Monongah  Di¬ 
vision  last  week  than  any  other  week  during  1919. 
Production  last  week  was  6,981  cars  of  coal  and 
coke,  or  58  cars  heavier  than  the  former  banner 
production  week  of  the  year,  that  ending  October 
11,  which  was  6,923  cars  of  coal  and  coke.  Last 
week’s  daily  production  averaged  1,165  cars,  while 
that  during  the  week  ending  October  11  was  1,154 
cars. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  record  made 
last  week  was  that  the  production  during  the 
last  three  days  of  the  week  was  heavier  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  beginning  of  the  week.  The 
average  daily  production  for  Friday  and  Saturday 
was  1,263  cars.  On  Thursday  only  873  cars  were 
produced,  due  to  car  shortage.  Production  for  a 
Saturday  was  probably  shattered  with  1,375  cars 
loaded. 

Actual  coal  production  on  the  Monongah  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  last  week  was  348,- 
350  tons.  Fourteen  cars  of  coke  were  produced, 
which  is  the  lowest  for  some  weeks,  showing  that 
the  steel  business  is  not  yet  right  in  Ohio  and 
the  West. 

When  compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
of  October,  1918,  that  which  ended  October  26, 
there  were  184,100  tons  more  of  coal  mined  than 
in  the  same  week  last  year,  that  having  aggre¬ 
gated  164,250,  or,  in  other  words,  last  week’s  pro¬ 
duction  was  over  twice  that  of  the  corresponding 
week  of  October,  1918.  Coke  production  for  the 
week  ending  October  26,  1918,  was  171  cars  or  157 
cars  heavier  than  last  week. 

Mines  along  the  Monongahela  Railway  last 
week  produced  1,527  cars  or  76,350  tons  of  coal, 
which  was  lighter  than  the  past  few  weeks. 

Last  week  the  entire  Fairmont  region  pro¬ 
duced  424,700  tons  of  coal  and  14  cars  of  coke. 
The  record  week  for  the  regional  coal  produc¬ 
tion  is  that  ending  October  11,  as  it  totals  425,050 
tons,  or  350  tons  heavier  than  last  week.  Heavy 
production  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  for  the 


week  ending  October  11  made  it  possible  for  the 
week  of  October  11  to  lead  as  the  banner  week 
of  the  entire  region. 

Last  weeks’  shipments  were  as  follows:  Curtis 
Bay  weekly  totals  took  a  leap  at  1,518  cars,  which 
is  a  big  improvement  over  past  weeks.  St.  George 
shipments  last  week  aggregated  258  cars.  Lake 
shipments  totaled  164  cars,  a  decided  drop  over 
some  recent  weeks.  Michigan  points  shipments 
totaled  255  cars,  while  those  to  Ohio  points  last 
week  were  255  cars.  Miscellaneous  shipments 
were  258  cars. 

Coal  loads  east  last  week  totaled  6,041  cars,  or 
an  average  of  more  than  1,000  loads  east  every 
day.  Western  coal  loads  last  week  totaled  931 
carloads. 

Railroad  fuel  jumped  high  in  its  total  this  week 
because  of  the  impending  strike.  There  were 
1,723  loads  sent  off  the  B.  &  O.  The  B.  &  O.  has 
been  buying  all  the  railroad  fuel  it  can  handle, 
while  the  P.  &  R.,  New  York  Central,  and  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  are  buying  actively. 
Maine  Central  last  week  broke  into  the  region,  as 
did  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO 


The  trade  in  bituminous  is  doing  little  but  wait 
for  strike  developments.  It  is  everywhere  re¬ 
ported  that  this  section,  at  least,  is  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  coal  suspension  than  ever  before.  Job¬ 
bers  began  months  ago  to  tell  their  customers  that 
what  they  needed  beyond  anything  else  was  a 
good  supply  of  coal  and  they  drummed  the  idea 
into  them  so  thoroughly  that  stocks  have  been  laid 
in  by  everyone. 

In  the  past  few  days  a  general  canvass  has  been 
made  of  the  situation,  both  in  Buffalo  and  in  the 
outside  territory  commonly  supplied  through  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  the  report  is  that  New  York  State  has  a 
three  months’  bituminous  supply  and  that  Canada 
has  a  six  months’  supply.  In  some  towns  where 
a  consumer  had  neglected  to- stock  up  the  coal  was 
fairly  forced  on  him.  Some  of  the  dealers  and 
shippers  went  short  themselves  to  accomplish 
this. 

This  territory  jests  at  the  idea  expressed  by  la¬ 
bor  leaders  that  there  is  only  a  ten  days’  supply. 
It  is  nowhere  true.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  not  laid  in  as  much  coal  as  they 
should,  but  they  will  all  have  the  first  chance  at 
what  is  mined  and  so  are  not  in  any  danger. 

All  this  means  stagnation  to  the  trade,  though. 
No  matter  whether  the  strike  comes  to  anything 
or  not,  the  sale  of  coal  through  November  is 
going  to  be  small.  A  consumer  will  not  buy  much 
coal  when  he  thinks  he  has  enough  to  last  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  much  the  same 
to  him  whether  it  is  one  thing  or  another  that 
makes  is  unecessary  to  buy  any  more. 

Not  Much  Price  Boosting 

The  car  supply  is  not  good,  but  not  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  that.  Some  of  the  jobbers  have 
for  some  time  refused  to  solicit  orders.  If  any 
come  in  they  do  what  they  can  to  fill  them,  but 
that  is  all.  The  mine  owners  keep  up  their  con¬ 
tracts.  Mostly  they  do  not  care  to  do  very  much 
more.  They  do  not  try  to  push  up  the  price, 
though  some  sales  are  reported  at  an  advance. 
Prices  rule  regularly  at  $4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley 
sizes,  $4.80  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $4.65 
for  same  three-quarter,  $4.20  for  mine-run  and 
$4.10  for  slack,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  trade  locally  is  still  waiting  for 
the  lakes  to  close,  when,  it  is  promised,  the  big 
shipments  to  the  upper  ldkes  will  be  turned  into 
the  city  trade  till  it  is  satisfied.  Somehow  it  seems 
to  be  the  idea  that  with  no  further  complications 
the  hard  coal  crisis  has  passed.  Many  predictions 
are  out  of  a  mild  winter,  but  of  course  they  mean 
nothing.  A  warm  fall  does  not  suggest  anything 
of  the  sort. 


Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  heavy,  170,- 
900  tons,  of  which  94,400  tons  cleared  for  Duluth- 
Superior,  19,800  tons  for  Chicago,  18,000  tons  for 
Fort  William,  11,000  tons  for  Manitowoc,  10,000 
tons  for  Milwaukee,  6,400  tons  for  Marquette, 
6,000  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  2,800  tons  for  Han¬ 
cock,  2,500  tons  for  Racine. 

Freight  rates  arc  80  cents  to  Racine,  60  cents  to 
Chicago,  47  1/2  cents  to  Milwaukee,  42  1/2  cents 
to  Duluth,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Hancock, 
Marquette,  ManitowOc. 


ACTIITY  AT  CHICAGO 


Demand  and  Production  Show  Increases, 
Tense  Market  to  Continue 

The  Chicago  market  is  active  at  both  first  and 
second  hands,  sales  being  limited  only  by  pro¬ 
duction  and  possible  production.  Car  supply 
has  improved  and  within  the  past  few  days  extra 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Regional  Directors,  Holden 
and  Aishton,  to  rush  cars  to  the  coal  fields,  is 
giving  production  a  great  impetus. 

Everybody  is  preparing  for  the  big  strike  sched¬ 
uled  for  November  1,  and  if  President  Wilson 
succeeds  in  stopping  it  no  harm  will  result,  be¬ 
cause  everybody  buying  coal  now  under  the  stress 
of  an  impending  strike  needs  it  and  should  have 
entered  these  orders  weeks  or  months  ago. 

The  official  report  issued  from  the  N.  C.  A. 
branch  office  in  the  Fisher  building  shows  that 
production  has  mounted,  that  of  the  Springfield 
district  practically  doubling  its  output,  and  all 
other  districts  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western 
Kentucky  territory,  except  Mercer  County,  5th 
and  9th  District  No.  2,  Fourth  Vein  North,  and 
3rd  and  5th  Veins  North,  showing  a  moderate 
to  large  increase,  while  the  decreases  mentioned 
are  trifling.  Many  sales  were  at  prices  current 
at  time  of  shipment,  while  sales  at  specified  prices 
showed  a  general  advance. 

The  jobbing  market  is  reported  to  be  most 
erratic,  with  prices  at  times  rising  and  again  com¬ 
ing  back  to  near  a  parity  with  mine  prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  and  the  avail¬ 
able  spot  coal.  Most  jobbers  are  not  allowing 
themselves  to  be  tempted  by  “profiteering”  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  feverish  market 
established  a  week  ago  will  continue  until  the 
stirke  is  settled  and  more  normal  conditions  estab¬ 
lished.  Buyers  generally  agreed  that  they  are  on 
the  edge  of  winter  and  are  not  adequately  provid¬ 
ed  with  stocks.  They  are  rushing  to  cover  and 
many  are  certain  to  be  hopelessly  disappointed  in 
obtaining  supplies. 

Railroads  Are  Behind 

The  railroads  are  away  behind  in  the  fuel  pro¬ 
visioning  and  it  is  expected  by  many  observers 
that  they  will  resort  to  commandeering  all  coal 
on  wheels  before  the  end  of  another  week.  Some 
of  the  larger  railroads  are  among  those  that  are 
short  of  storage  coal. 

Steam  trade  has  been  dilatory  in  providing  for 
their  winter  wants  and  are  now  endeavoring  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  They  are  only  partially 
succeeding,  as  quite  a  large  number  of  the  mines 
are  sold  up  and  are  not  taking  new  orders  with 
so  many  unfilled  orders  on  their  books. 

Domestic  trade  is  away  behind  and  is  beginning 
to  sense  it  keenly.  Yards  are  generally  more  or 
less  depleted  and  are  crying  for  coal.  Outlying 
distributing  markets  are  shy  of  coal  and  are  call¬ 
ing  loudly  for  shipments  due  them  that  operators 
have  been  unable  to  deliver. 

With  the  available  supply  of  cars  for  coal  traf¬ 
fic  increased  by  an  order  dated  October  15th, 
giving  coal,  sugar  beets  and  grain  preference 
over  building  material  of  all  kinds,  including 
gravel,  sand,  etc.,  the  coal  industry  has  something 
to  be  thankful  for,  but  the  howl  of  distress  that 
has  gone  up  from  the  building  supply  industry 
is  simply  heartrending. 
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Shipment  of  West  Virginia  smokeless  into  this 
market  during  the  past  week  has  been  quite  large, 
the  tonage  being  199  cars  of  contract  and  129 
cars  of  spot  coal  into  inland  West  territory  and 
31  cars  of  contract  and  25  cars  of  spot  into  Chica¬ 
go  and  West.  The  prices  obtained  for  this  coal 
ranged  at  $3.25  to  $5.25  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.75 
to  $4.25  for  mine  run,  and  $2.10  to  $3.60  for  slack 
and  screenings. 

Light  shipments  of  Pittsburgh  smokeless  came 
in,  13  cars  of  regular  and  91  cars  of  No.  8,  the 
prices  ranging  at  $3.00  (jobber)  to  $3.25  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.15  (jobber)  to  $2.55  for  mine  run, 
and  $2.00  to  $2.25  for  slack  and  screenings. 

Hocking  coal  shipments  were  exceedingly 
heavy,  the  tonnage  being  361  cars,  237  cars  of 
which  went  into  Michigan  territory.  Sales  prices 
were  $2.75  to  $4.00  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.10 
to  $2.50  for  mine  run,  and  $1.60  to  $2.15  for  slack 
and  screenings. 

The  total  sales  reported  for  the  past  week, 
embracing  tonnage  from  the  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
western  Kentucky  fields,  totalled  15,819  cars,  an 
increase  of  4,352  cars  over  the  previous  week. 
The  past  week’s  tonnage  was  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Illinois,  12,471  cars;  Indiana,  2,460  cars; 
and  western  Kentucky  888  cars.  Sales  were  for 
immediate  delivery,  as  far  as  possible,  contracts 
being  confined  to  Williamson  County,  Springfield 
District,  Southern  Indiana  and  Knox  County. 

Trading  Features  and  Prices 

Trading  features  are  lacking  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts,  except  a  sale  of  434  cars  of  Franklin  and 
Saline  County  screenings  for  Chicago  shipment 
at  $2.00,  another  of  414  cars  at  $2.40  for  ship¬ 
ment  into  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  400  cars 
of  Springfield  District  mine  run  sold  at  $2.50  for 
railroad  use,  and  we  need  only  to  report  the 
prices  registered  by  sales  to  complete  this  report, 
as  follows: 

Illinois 

Franklin  and  Saline  Counties,  prepared  sizes, 
$2.85  (jobber)  to  $3.15;  mine  run,  $2.45  to  $3.25; 
screenings,  $1.75  (jobber)  to  $3.00. 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  Coun¬ 
ties,  $2.65,  for  prepared  sizes,  mine  run  and  screen¬ 
ings  respectively. 

Northern  Illinois  District,  $3.50  to  $4.00,  $3.15 
to  $3.50,  and  $1.50  (jobber)  to  $3.25  (washed). 

Springfield  District,  $2.20  (jobber)  to  $3.80  (job¬ 
ber),  $3.25  to  $3.50,  and  $1.60  (jobber)  to  $1.85. 

Fulton-Peoria  District,  $2.60  (jobber)  to  $3.75, 
$2.20  to  $2.75,  and  $1.60  to  $2.25. 

Mercer  County,  $3.00  to  $4.00,  $2.50  and  $2.75  to 
$2.85. 

Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts,  Group  1,  $1.90  (job¬ 
ber)  to  $4.00,  $2.00  to  $2.85,  and  $1.45  (jobber)  to 
$3.00. 

Indiana 

Fourth  Vein  North,  $2.45  to  $4.00,  $2.25  to  $3.25, 
and  $1.95  (jobber)  to  $2.50. 

Third  and  Fifth  Veins  North,  $2.20  (jobber)  to 
$3.50,  $2.00  to  $2.65  (jobber)  and  $1.70  (jobber) 
to  $2.30. 

Forth  Vein  South,  $2.30  to  $3.25,  $2.20  to  $3.00, 
and  $1.80  to  $2.55. 

Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins  South, 
$2.35  to  $3.25,  $2.00  to  $2.75,  and  $1.80  to  $2.25 
(jobber). 

Knox  County,  $2.75  to  $3.50,  $2.50  to  $3.00,  and 
$1.95  to  $2.25. 

Southern  Field,  $2.13  to  $3.50,  $2.00  to  $2.50, 
and  $1.08  to  $2.30. 

Western  Kentucy 

Prepared  sizes,  $2.10  to  $3.80;  mine  run,  $1.90  to 
$2.70;  and  screenings,  $1.15  to  $2.35. 


Officials  of  District  No.  17,  U.  M.  W.,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  unionized  coal  fields  of  central  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  have  asked  Congress  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Logan  County  district,  claiming  that 
their  efforts  to  organize  the  mine  workers  there 
»re  being  frustrated  by  unlawful  methods. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES 


Col.  J.  B.  Sanborn  has  written  a  history  of  the 
infantry  regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard,  which 
served  through  the  war  in  Europe  as  the  131st 
infantry  of  the  Federal  Army,  of  which  he  was  the 
commander.  Advance  copies  of  the  volume  were 
issued  October  26th.  It  contains  723  pages  of 
reading  matter,  maps  and  photographs.  A  com¬ 
plete  roster  of  officers  and  men  is  a  feature.  The 
volume  is  not  intended  for  general  circulation, 
but  as  a  reference  book  for  the  members  of  the 
regiment. 

Commissioner  N.  H.  Kendall,  of  the  Chicago 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  is  making  a 
gallant  fight  against  the  stand  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  taken  with  reference  to  paying 
old  claims  for  loss  or  damage  to  coal  shippers. 
Members  are  asked  to  supply  him  with  claim 
numbers,  date  and  file  reference  of  the  letter  de¬ 
clining  the  claim,  copy  of  letter  and  amount  of 
the  invoice.  The  railroads  refuse  to  pay  if  suit 
has  not  been  filed  within  two  years  and  one  day 
from  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  property  or  after 
a  reasonable  time  has  elapscd'for  a  delivery  of  the 
property. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  returned  from  Washington 
late  last  week  and  on  Monday  called  the  operators 
of  Franklin  and  Williamson  counties,  Ill.,  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  maters  conected  with  the  im¬ 
pending  strike  and  President  Wilson’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  mines  running.  No  statement 
of  the  results  was  given  out  after  the  meeting.  _ 

The  Commerce  Committee  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  comprising  A. 
M.  Stevens  of  Sandwich,  Ill.,  William  W'alker  of 
Fairbury,  Ill,  and  Stanley  B.  Houch,  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Min'n.,  were  in  the  city  yast  week  loking  over 
conditions  and  conferred  with  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  I.  L.  Runyan,  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
R.  C.  M.  A.,  Commissioner  N.  H.  Kendall  of  the 
Chicago  R.  C.  M.  A.,  and  other  coal  trade  or¬ 
ganization  leaders. 

Major  A.  B.  Smith,  popular  soldier  coal  man 
connected  with  the  district  Fuel  Administrator’s 
office  here  during  the  war,  was  in  the  city  last 
week  en  route  to  Camp  Grant  where  he  will  be 
mustered  out.  Major  Smith  after  leaving  Chicago 
was  attached  to  the  fuel  and  forage  department  of 
the  War  Department  at  Washington.  He  will 
re-enter  the  coal  trade  when  he  becomes  a  private 
citizen. 

Secretary  George  B.  Merryweather  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  through  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
He  speaks  glowingly  of  the  meeting  held  .in 
Columbus  and  of  the  large  number  of  accessions 
to  the  membership  of  the  association.  He  left 
for  Detroit,  Tuesday  night,  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  on 
Wednesday. 

No  open  cars  for  shipment  west  will  be  accepted 
by  the  railroads,  acording  to  a  ruling  issued  a 
few  days  ago.  The  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association  strenuously  object  to  the  ruling, 
and  are  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  Washington 
authorities,  as  the  effect  of  the  ruling  will  be  to 
keep  all  eastern  coal  out  of  the  Chicago  market. 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  meeting  in  the  Plymouth  Building 
Monday  afternoon  and  a  dinner  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  Tuesday  evening.  At  the  latter 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  president  of  the  national 
organization,  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker.  He  was  followed  by  “round  table” 
talks  from  a  dozen  or'more  members.  The  job¬ 
bers’  position  and  how  to  maintain  it  in  trouble¬ 
some  times  like  the  present,  and  how  to  improve 
it  when  conditions  become  more  stable  was  the 
burden  of  the  talks.  Mr.  Swayne’s  address  was 
constructively  helpful  and  sounded  some  strong 
practical  keynotes. 
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TO  SYSTEMATIZE  FOREIGN  TRADE 


A  Plan  of  Collective  Selling  to  Match  Ar¬ 
rangements  for  Collective  Buying 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  export  coal  committee  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  about  40  representa¬ 
tives  of  mining  and  wholesale  companies  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  export  trade  met  at  the  Whitehall  Club 
in  New  York  last  Tuesday  to  consider  a  new 
method  of  handling  export  orders. 

Shippers  have  been  notified  that  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks  the  Governments  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  coal  importing  countries  will 
adopt  a  plan  of  collective  purchasing  and  the  coal 
people  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  to  their  inter¬ 
est  to  devise  some  method  of  collective  selling. 

This  matter  has  been  under  consideration  for 
several  months  past  and  a  point  has  now  been 
reached  where  a  definite  announcement  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  coal  exporting  agency  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Payne,  the  export  coal  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  consists 
of  Van  H.  Maning,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines;  John  C.  Callahan,  traffic  manager  of  the 
National  Coal  Association;  Allen  Walker,  who 
represents  banking  interests  largely  concerned  in 
financing  coal  exports,  and  George  M.  Dexter,  of 
New  York,  who  represents  the  wholesale  coal  in¬ 
terests. 

The  plan  under  which  the  collective  selling  of 
coal  for  export  will  be  carried  out,  was  drafted  by 
Gilbert  H.  Montague,  who  has  rendered  similar 
service  for  exporters  in  other  lines.  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague  was  present  at  last  Tuesday’s  meeting  to 
explain  the  details  of  his  program  and  invite 
criticism.  It  was  generally  agreed  by  those  pres¬ 
ent  that  the  plan  he  had  devised  was  a  very  good 
one  on  the  whole  and  only  minor  changes  were 
suggested. 

Another  speaker  was  Geo.  S.  Rice,  of  the  Bin 
reau  of  Mines,  who  represented  Dr.  Manning,  the 
latter  being  unable  to  attend. 

Mr.  Rice  told  briefly  the  extent  of  the  European 
and  South  American  coal  requirements  and  gave 
his  opinion  as  to  what  percentage  of  this  business 
could  be  retained  permanently.  He  estimated 
that  it  will  be  five  years,  at  least,  before  Great 
Britain  will  be  able  to  export  as  much  coal  as  in 
the  pre-war  period.  England,  he  continued,  will 
ultimately  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the  Baltic 
ports,  but  the  Mediterranean  business  will  be  per¬ 
manent  for  American  exporters.  He  also  asserted 
that  South  America  will  afford  an  outlay  for  an 
increasing  tonnage  of  American  coal 

The  question  of  credits  came  up  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  no  long-term  credits  will 
be  extended  by  American  coal  producers  or 
wholesalers,  but  that  the  practice  of  cash  against 
documents  will  continue.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
some  system  of  inspection  must  be  put  in  force  by 
the  new  orgainzation  in  order  to  insure  some  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  coal  going  to 
foreign  markets.  Details  along  this  line,  however, 
were  postponed  until  a  future  meeting. 


The  Otsego  County  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  held  a  general 
conference  and  get-together  meeting  at  Oneonta 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

The  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  group  meeting  at  Rochester  No¬ 
vember  17,  to  which  will  be  invited  aff  the  dealers 
of  Monroe,  Wayne,  Ontario  and  Yates  Counties, 
embracing  in  all  about  275  dealers.  Headquarters 
will  probably  be  at  the  Hotel  Rochester  and  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  There  will  be  no  evening  session  in  order 
that  those  in  attendance  may  reach  their  homes 
the  same  night. 
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PREPARED  AT  PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic  and  Steam  Stocks  Heavier  Than 
Ever  at  This  Time 

With  the  warmest  October  weather  for  48 
years  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  very 
little  coal  is  being  consumed  at  this  time,  but 
the  dealers  are  actively  making  delivery  of  such 
coal  as  they  can  get.  Under  such  conditions  the 
amount  of  coal  stored  in  cellars  must  by  this 
time  exceed  any  other  fall  on  record.  And 
still  the  people  clamor  for  coal. 

While  it  has  long  since  become  a  trite 
statement,  yet  the  facts  necessitate  recording  that 
the  actual  demand  for  coal  is  centered  on  stove 
and  nut.  One  week  one  size  seems  to  have 
greater  call,  to  be  followed  on  the  next  by  the 
other.  There  have  been  fair  receipts  of  both  of 
these  sizes  lately,  but  inasmuch  as  the  dealers 
have  many  unfilled  orders  on  their  books  they 
continue  to  urge  their  shippers  for  more.  One 
of  the  largest  companies  shipping  into  the  city, 
state  that  their  shipments  are  well  up  to  normal, 
yet  this  does  not  satisfy  the  dealers,  who  in 
many  cases  admit  the  truth  of  the  statement,  yet 
so  long  as  they  have  unfilled  orders  insist  upon 
having  more  coal. 

With  the  strike  talk  in  the  air  the  dealers  have 
been  urged  to  make  deliveries  to  their  customers. 
Of  course  it  is  generally  known  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  miners  have  agreed  to  work,  still  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  anxiety  on  the  part  of  consumers  un¬ 
til  they  get  their  fuel  in. 

As  reported  last  week  pea  coal  is  moving 
nicely.  Probably  a  good  deal  of  the  increasing 
activity  in  this  size  is  traceable  to  the  number 
of  people  who  are  willing  to  take  a  ton  or  two  of 
this  size  when  they  find  they  cannot  get  their 
full  orders  of  the  other  sizes. 

It  was  thought  that  the  trouble  in  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  field  would  be  reflected  in  an  increased  call 
for  anthracite  steam  coals,  but  so  far  there  has 
not  been  the  least  sign  of  any  activity  in  this 
direction.  Buckwheat  continues  to  be  fairly 
well  taken,  so  much  so  that  no  coal  is  going 
into  storage,  but  rice  and  barley  lag  behind,  as 
they  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  months. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

In  the  bituminous  trade  good  shipments  have 
been  coming  into  the  city  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  Due  to  the  continuance  of  various  labor 
troubles  at  the  seaboard  line  customers  have 
been  getting  rather  heavy  shipments  on  their 
contracts. 

The  railroads  have  made  special  efforts  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  movement  of  coal  in  view  of  the  strike 
being  called  for  November  1.  As  a  result  of  this 
most  all  operations  report  close  to  a  100  per 
cent  car  supply.  All  hopper  bottom  cars  have 
been  taken  out  of  ordinary  trade  and  diverted  to 
the  coal  traffic,  and  in  addition  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  late  in  the  week  issued  an  order  that 
all  cars  must  be  unloaded  within  24  hours. 

One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is,  if  the  strike 
does  come,  consumers  are  pretty  well  prepared 
for  it,  as  the  stocks  of  coal  now  on  the  ground 
throughout  the  city  are  as  heavy,  if  not  heav¬ 
ier,  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  last  win¬ 
ter.  The  railroads  have  also  been  stocking  heav¬ 
ily  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  coal  offered  in  the 
spot  market,  although  the  average  consumer  is 
pretty  hard  to  persuade  to  take  in  additional 
stock.  Most  of  them  feel  rather  calm  about  the 
strike,  believing  that  when  the  time  comes  many 
of  the  men  will  not  go  out  and  in  this  way  they 
will  be  able  to  get  along  until  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion  clears. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  all  the  houses  have 
agreed  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  a 
runaway  market  by  basing  sales  on  an  actual 
commission. 


BIG  WEEK  AT  PITTSBURGH 


Great  Activity  at  Mines  in  Days  Preceding 
Strike  Date 

Evidence  of  how  the  Government  is  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  the  coal  industry  to  avert  a  fuel  short¬ 
age  that  might  result  from  the  impending  coal 
strike  was  noted  this  week  when  every  available 
railroad  car  in  the  country  was  assigned  to  mines. 
Statements  were  given  out  by  coal  associations  all 
over  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  indicating  that  the  Government  is  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  expedite  the  shipments  of  coal  before  the 
strike  becomes  effective,  and  has  asked  the  oper¬ 
ators  to  lend  their  every  effort  to  produce  100  per 
cent  of  their  capacity. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  keep  coal  below 
$3.00,  and  the  members  of  this  association  are 
complying  with  all  demands  without  violating  this 
rule. 

The  big  industrial  interests  seem  to  be  much 
concerned  over  the  impending  strike.  This  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  their  eagerness  to  lay  in  a  big  surplus 
of  coal  to  tide  them  over  the  emergency.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  employing  their  own  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  to  their  fullest  extent,  several  of  the  steel 
companies  have  hired  automobile  trucks,  wagons 
and  other  vehicles  to  carry  coal  to  their  plants.  An 
appeal  to  the  coal  companies  to  not  neglect  the 
domestic  demand,  and  thus  avoid  much  human 
suffernig,  has  been  made  to  the  operators  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  has  never  before  been  noted  so  much  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  coal  trade.  Operators  are  swamped 
with  business,  and  are  working  day  and  night  to 
satisfy  the  unparalleled  demand.  All  records  for 
river  coal  transportation  have  been  shattered. 
Barges  used  for  the  movement  of  steel  are  now 
being  used  to  transport  coal. 

Judging  from  the  present  rate  of  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  the  miners  are  bending  every  effort  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible  before  the  strike  be¬ 
comes  effective.  It  has  been  many  months  since 
the  coal  production  of  the  Pennsylvania  fields  has 
attained  its  present  record.  Thousands  of  the  for¬ 
eign-born  miners  who  quit  work  six  months  ago 
to  return  to  their  former  homes  are  returning  in 
goodly  number,  according  to  reports,  and  the 
mines  almost  as  a  whole  are  operating  at  about 
100  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Run-of-mine  coal  is  in  unusually  good  demand 
now.  Operators  declare  that  the  public  should  not 
pay  more  than  $3.00  at  the  very  most  for  this 
grade  of  coal.  Slack  is  almost  as  active  as  run- 
of-mine,  and  is  bringing  around  $2.60  for  the  most 
part.  Prepared  lump  coal  is  commanding  around 
$3.10,  as  a  rule,  although  considerable  of  this  grade 
has  moved  at  prices  slightly  under  this  figure. 

There  was  no  reason  for  concern  about  the  car 
situation  this  week.  The  car  supply  was  reported 
to  be  approximately  90  per  cent  of  normal  in  all 
the  mining  districts  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  Panhandle  district  especially  was  favored 
with  an  abundance  of  cars,  operators  say.  This  is 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  Government’s  knowledge  of 
the  vast  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  Panhan¬ 
dle  district  and  the  big  outlet  from  that  region  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Government  railroad  representatives  are  active 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  quickening  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal,  and  seeing  that  the  empties  are 
being  returned  without  delay.  All  sorts  of  cars 
are  being  employed  to  move  the  coal,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  there  is  a  pronounced  car  shortage  reported 
by  various  other  industries. 


Fred  W.  Upham,  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  the  Chicago  market 
has  but  ten  days’  coal  supply  on  hand.  Some  other 
coal  men  place  the  supply  at  about  four  weeks. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE 


The  market  here  has  been  a  see-saw  affair  over 
the  past  ten  days.  The  high  point  of  excitement 
in  buying  was  reached  on  Saturday,  October  25. 
Since  that  time  a  tremendous  flow  of  coal  to  tide, 
the  B.  &  O.  in  the  week  just  passed  having 
smashed  daily  records  for  movement  of  both 
loaded  and  empty  cars  through  the  Cumberland 
gateway;  combined  with  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
Government  that  the  mines  would  be  operated, 
strike  or  no  strike,  caused  a  decided  easing  up  in 
this  section. 

At  that  time  the  entire  city  seemed  bent  on 
stocking  up  for  emergency  use,  and  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  industries  here  have  but  small  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated.  Some  plants  of  course  are  sti"  lining 
on  the  short-term  purchasing  plan.  Public  utili¬ 
ties  have  been  particularly  active  in  getting  coal. 
Some  of  the  purchasing  has  been  on  the  basis  of 
taking  any  fuel  immediately  available  rather  than 
as  regulated  by  grade  or  price  within  reason. 

The  talk  of  a  railroad  strike  coming  on  top  of 
the  threat  of  a  soft  coal  walk-out  caused  some  of 
the  belated  hard  coal  purchasers  to  get  busy  the 
past  week.  Most  of  the  dealers  put  considerable 
business  on  their  books.  Indeed,  some  have  more 
than  they  have  early  prospects  of  filling,  with  a 
light  run  of  company  coal  coming  in  and  a  none 
too  liberal  supply  of  independent  coal,  at  least  of 
the  popular  sizes,  even  on  premium. 

The  dealers  say  that  there  is,  however,  prob¬ 
ably,  one-third  more  than  normal  in  the  cellars 
here  as  a  result  of  the  unusual  wave  of  early  or¬ 
dering  last  spring  and  summer.  This  condition  is 
offset  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  that  the  supply 
in  yards  here  probably  does  not  exceed  20,000 
tons,  against  a  normal  reserve  in  the  yards  of  lo¬ 
cal  dealers  for  the  end  of  October  of  abput  40,000 
to  45,000  tons. 


Baltimore  Happenings 

During  the  rush  upward  of  soft  coal  prices 
which  reached  the  high  level  the  third  week  of 
October  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Jobbers’  As¬ 
sociation  was  called  and  the  following  resolution 
adopted : 

WHEREAS,  the  country  to-day  is  facing  a 
crisis  in  coal  in  view  of  an  expected  strike; 
we  deem  it  proper  to  join  the  bituminous  coal 
operators  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  price  of 
coal  on  a  normal  basis. 

IT  IS  RESOLVED  that  this  Association 
will  join  the  operators  in  their  efforts  in  this 
respect. 

IT  IS  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the 
members  of  this  Association  will  not  pay 
more  than  a  fair  price  for  coal  nor  charge 
more  than  a  reasonable  profit  in  order  to  keep 
the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  as  low  as 
possible. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  lifted  the 
close  embargo  against  shipments  to  the  Curtis 
Bay  pier.  The  final  sending  of  all  ships  astream 
to  take  bunker  coal  instead  of  coal  ships  taking 
fuel  at  the  piers  has  greatly  added  to  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  Baltimore  Fire  Department  has  in  the  past 
three  weeks  stored  several  thousand  tons  of  coal 
as  a  reserve  for  the  fire-boats  and  high-pres¬ 
sure  pumping  station  in  case  of  a  coal  or  trans¬ 
portation  strike. 

John  C.  Lewis,  William  E.  Ferguson  and 
Charles  B.  Bosley  have  filed  papers  of  incor¬ 
poration  here  for  the  Phyliss  Coal  Co.,  giving 
the  capital  stock  as  $600,000. 


T.  R.  Jennings,  of  the  Blue  Grass  Coal  Co., 
Hazard,  Ky.,  was  in  Cincinnati  during  the  week. 
T.  P.  Bennett,  of  the  Model  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Re- 
junior,  Ky.,  w<is  also  mingling  in  Cincinnati  coal 
circles  on  Tuesday. 
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Use  of  Oil  Has  Many  Advantages 

Investigation  Carried  on  by  New  York  Wholesale  Association  Shows  That 
Many  Consumers  Are  Dissatisfied  and  Are  Thinking  of 
Changing  Back  to  Coal 


Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  has  been 
collecting  data  regarding  the  use  of  fuel  oil  to  de¬ 
termine  if  its  adoption  has  been  as  satisfactory  to 
consumers  in  this  vicinity  as  the  oil  people  claim 
it  has.  The  results  show  that  there  are  many 
drawbacks  to  the  oil  proposition,  from  a  consum¬ 
er’s  standpoint,  and  that  some  of  those  who  aban¬ 
doned  coal  are  thinking  of  changing  back  after  a 
few  months’  experiment  with  the  liquid  fuel. 

Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Allen’s  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  summarized  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  members  of  the  association  and  the  coal 
trade  generally.  It  is  planned  to  call  a  meeting 
of  coal  salesmen  at  an  early  date,  when  the  points 
covered  by  these  statements  will  be  explained  in 
detail  by  those  competent  to  discuss  the  matter 
from  an  economic  as  well  as  a  technical  stand¬ 
point. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  oil  supply,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  parafine  base  oil,  produced  in 
the  United  States,  is  too  valuable  for  fuel  pur¬ 
poses,  while  asphalt  oil  is  in  limited  supply. 

Moreover,  the  oil  interests  are  now  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  view  to  developing  a  method  for 
“breaking  up”  the  crude  oil  and  extracting  there¬ 
from  a  greater  proportion  of  the  higher  priced 
oils,  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  fuel  oil  avail¬ 
able.  Information  indicates  that  these  efforts  will 
meet  with  success  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  case  of  Mexican  oil,  the  supply  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  number  of  exporters  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  transportation  make  regularity  of  sup¬ 
ply  uncertain.  Information  from  those  who  have 
investigated  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel  and  have  sought 
to  make  long-term  contracts  providing  for  a  fixed 
price  and  guaranteed  supply  have  found  the  oil 
companies  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Present  and  Future  Prices 

The  price  has  constantly  increased  under  lim¬ 
ited  supply,  having  advanced  100  per  cent  in  three 
years.  It  is  only  logical  to  expect  further  increase 
as  the  demand  continues  to  expand.  Investigation 
has  developed  instances  where  contracts  have 
been  made  upon  sliding  scale  based  upon  the  price 
of  coal,  usually  just  sufficiently  above  the  price  of 
coal  to  deter  the  oil  user  from  changing  back  to 
coal. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  no  known  means  of 
extinguishing  oil  fires,  and  engineers  familiar  with 
oil  burning  unequivocally  assert  that  there  is  no 
known  method  of  doing  away  with  the  objection¬ 
able  odors  arising  from  the  use  of  oil.  This  is  an 
important  item  in  thickly  populated  communities. 

As  to  the  formation  of  soot,  this  follows  unless 
there  is  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  feeding 
of  the  oil  into  the  fire-box,  and  the  only  known 
method  of  determining  this  is  by  most  careful 
watch  of  the  smoke  stack,  which  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

The  unreasonableness  of  the  typical  oil  con¬ 
tract,  as  compared  with  the  form  of  coal  contract 
commonly  in  use,  is  a  strong  argument  against 
the  use  of  oil.  Another  is  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  oil-burning  equipment  is  expensive 
and  slow.  Only  a  few  oil  companies  are  prepared 
to  make  such  installations. 

Engineers  representing  oil  companies  selling 
fuel  oil  admit  that  there  are  but  very  few  burners 
on  the  market  which  prove  satisfactory.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  deterioration  to  boiler  tubes  and  fire 
brick  is  extremely  rapid  and  costly  except  under 


the  most  scientific  and  careful  use.  It  will  have  to 
be  scrapped  if  return  to  coal  is  decided  on.  Ob¬ 
taining  of  coal  burning  equipment  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  abandon  oil. 

Many  large  users  of  coal  have  investigated  oil 
and  decided  not  to  change,  while  others  who 
adopted  oil  have  decided  to  change  back  to  coal. 

Investigation  indicates  that  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  consumption  of  oil  is  accompanied  by 
many  disadvantages,  all  of  which  will  be  discussed 
fully  in  reports  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  moment.  Where  no  objections  have  been 
found  these  cases  will  be  likewise  fully  covered,  so 
that  the  trade  will  be  placed  in  possession  of  all 
available  information  on  the  subject. 

An  important  feature  in  connection  with  the 
fight  against  oil  is  to  teach  consumers  how  to 
use  coal  more  efficiently  and  economically.  The 
wholesale  association  proposes  to  secure  sugges¬ 
tions  from  competent  combustion  engineers  and 
furnish  same  to  salesmen. 


Cortright-Cornog  Colleries  Co. 

The  Cortright-Cornog  Collieries  Co.,  a  new 
corporation  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
expects  to  begin  shipments  from  the  mines  it  has 
under  development  in  the  Fairmont  region  about 
January  1.  The  company  has  under  lease  ap¬ 
proximately  200  acres  of  high-grade  Pittsburgh 
Seam  coal,  upon  which  five  openings  are  being 
made.  All  the  equipment  is  modern  and  up-to- 
date  and  a  large  tonnage  will  be  turned  out  from 
the  outset.  This  will  be  increased  rapidly  as  de¬ 
velopments  progress. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  H.  B.  Cornog, 
president;  H.  K.  Cortright,  vice-president ;  H.  M. 
Sipe,  secretary,  and  J.  G.  Eby,  treasurer. 

The  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  of  which  H.  K.  Cort¬ 
right  is  president,  will  have  the  exclusive  sales 
agency  for  the  new  mines.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  appointed  exclusive  sales  agents 
for  the  Cambria  Fuel  Co.,  which  is  opening  up 
the  B  Seam  of  coal  in  the  Scalp  Level  district  of 
Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  one  of  the  highest  grades  of  low-vola¬ 
tile  coal  mined  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  The 
mine  has  been  developed  with  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
ducing  about  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  shipments 
were  begun  a  few  days  ago. 


New  York  State  Wholesalers  Hold  Meet¬ 
ings  at  Utica  and  Albany 

The  Central  New  York  and  New  England 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  held  a  meeting 
at  Utica  last  Tuesday  evening,  October  28,  at 
which  the  following  firms  and  individuals  were 
represented: 

J.  Conrad  Max  &  Co.,  J.  J.  Town,  Harrison  Gil¬ 
more  &  Son,  George  H.  Greenman  and  John  D. 
Hankinson,  all  of  Utica;  the  Hood  Coal  Co.,  of 
Seneca  Falls;  E.  J.  Leonard  and  Mark  A.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Syracuse;  the  Northern  New  York  Coal 
Co.,  of  Watertown,  and  W.  W.  Perry  &  Co.,  of 
Rome. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  George  H.  Cush¬ 
ing,  managing  director  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association,  and  S.  W.  Morton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  Trade  Association. 

A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Albany  at  noon 
of  the  same  day,  for  the  benefit  of  members  in  that 
vicinity.  It  was  addressed  by  the  same  speakers. 


Wholesalers  Will  Hold  Hines  Responsible 
For  Confiscation  Damages. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  following  letter  to  Walker  D.  Hines,  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  the  Railroad  Administration . 

“This  letter  is  written  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  per  list  attached  and  made  part  of  this 
letter. 

“This  letter  is  addressed  to  you  as  the  legal  and 
responsible  head  of  all  the  railroads  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Its 
intention  is  to  notify  you  thus  collectively  of.  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  with  respect  to  the 
basis  of  claims  in  the  event  of  confiscation  by  you 
of  any  coal  legally  in  their  possession. 

“There  is  no  intention  to  question  your  right  or 
the  right  of  any  railroad  under  your  jurisdiction 
to  confiscate  coal.  However,  if  you  decide  to  con¬ 
fiscate  coal,  this  letter  will  serve  to  inform  you  as 
to  the  only  basis  upon  which  claims  will  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

“Therefore,  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you 
confiscate  coal  henceforth  belonging  to  the  un¬ 
dersigned  you  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  special 
damages  including:  loss  of  business;  interference 
with  business;  loss  from  breach  of  contract;  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  doing  business;  injury  to  reputa¬ 
tion  from  irregularity  of  service  or  complete  fail¬ 
ure  in  supplying  coal;  and,  in  any  other  special 
damages  which  may  be  suffered  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  strike  and  possible  shortage,  of  coal.” 


OPERATORS,  FALL  IN! 


Let  All  Stand  Together  and  Effect  a  Proper 
Settlement 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  the  bituminous  op¬ 
erating  interests  to  stand  firmly  together  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  a  just  settlement  of  the  impending  con¬ 
troversy.  There  should  be  no  paltering  with  the 
situation,  no  such  temporizing  as  a  mere  splitting 
of  the  difference,  regardless  of  whether  the  de¬ 
mands  are  right  or  wrong. 

There  are  few  people  intimately  connected  with 
the  soft  coal  mining  industry  and  aware  of  the 
average  rate  of  compensation,  who  believe  that 
any  increase  in  wages  should  be  paid,  and  there 
are  few  who  know  the  contingencies  affecting 
steady  work  at  the  mines,  believe  that  pre¬ 
ordained  short  hours  and  a  preordained  short 
week  will  permit  the  shipping  of  a  proper  amount 
of  coal  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

No  doubt  the  leading  interests  who  have  taken 
this  position  are  well  fortified  with  facts  and 
figures  to  substantiate  their  claims.  Let  them  put 
these  details  on  record.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind,  in  the  face  of  such  a  controversy 
as  has  been  forced  upon  them,  it  is  no  time  for 
operating  interests  to  lay  back  with  the  pleasant 
assurance  that  they  know  what  the  facts  are  and 
do  not  care  whether  other  people  know  the  de¬ 
tails  or  not. 

In  the  past  the  trade  has  often  suffered  from 
undue  silence  in  the  face  of  attack.  It  was  a 
favorite  idea  of  one  very  notable  trade  leader 
that  the  presenting  of  information  only  added  fuel 
to  the  flames.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  a 
recognized  principle  in  forestry  to  start  a  back¬ 
fire  as  a  means  of  cutting  off  a  conflagration. 

The  trade  is  now  better  organized  than  it  ever 
was  before.  Let  there  be  full  use  made  of  the 
organization  methods  that  are  available,  for  this 
is  certainly  a  time  when  their  utilization  in  an 
effective  manner  is  most  desirable. 


We  are  able  to  publish  this  issue  with  adver¬ 
tising  pages  complete,  having  had  advertisements 
reproduced  by  photo-engraving  as  the  regular 
type  forms  are  still  tied  up  by  the  printers’  strike. 
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Government  Takes  Steps  to  Meet  Strike  Crisis 

All  Bituminous  in  Transit  Held  by  the  Railroad  Administration  for  Use  of  Railroads  and  Essential  Industries — Maximum  Prices 

To  be  Re-Established  on  Soft  Coal  but  Not  on  Anthracite 


In  the  face  of  a  demand  by  President  Wilson 
that  they  cancel  the  strike  order  and  submit  their 
demands  to  arbitration,  the  leaders  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  have  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so  up  to  this 
writing.  The  order  still  stands  and  it  seems  as 
if  nothing  can  prevent  a  walk-out  of  bituminous 
miners  in  the  unionized  districts  on  November  1. 

When  the  Washington  conference  called  last 
week  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  came  to 
nothing,  there  was  still  the  possibility  that  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  which  was 
summoned  to  meet  in  Indianapolis  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  might  accede  to  the  President’s  wishes.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  not  to  withdraw  the 
call  for  a  strike,  however,  the  union  officials 
maintaining  the  inflexible  attitude  they  adopted 
at  the  outset  of  their  conferences  with  the  oper¬ 
ators. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  operators  have 
agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  President-  Wilson,  without 
any  reservations.  The  union  chiefs  have  refused 
to  arbitrate,  but  assert  that  they  are  willing  to 
resume  negotiations  with  the  operators,  who 
have  declined  to  renew  the  parleys  until  the 
strike  is  called  off. 

In  the  meantime  various  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  taking  steps  to  meet  the  situation 
that  will  arise  if  a  fairly  complete  tie-up  de¬ 
velops  in  the  bituminous  fields.  Frequent  Cabi¬ 
net  meetings  have  been  held  and  it  is  announced 
that  all  the  members  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
necessity  of  affording  protection  to  miners  who 
desire  to  remain  at  work  after  November  1. 

Dr.  Garfield  has  been  called  to  Washington  to 
start  the  machinery  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
working  again,  while  there  is  talk  of  prosecuting 
the  U.  M.  W.  officials  under  the  food  and  fuel 
control  law,  which  makes  it  a  punishable  offense 
for  anyone  to  conspire  to  prevent  the  produc¬ 
tion  or  distribution  of  necessities. 

Strike  Illegal,  Says  Palmer 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  the 
labor  leaders  was  announced  by  Attorney  General 
Palmer  in  the  following  statement: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Government 
has  the  power  in  the  public  interest,  under  the 
law,  to  deal  with  the  projected  strike  of  the 
bituminous  coal  miners,  without  infringing  upon 
the  recognized  right  of  men  in  any  line  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  work  when  they  please  and  quit  work 
when  they  please. 

“The  illegality  of  this  strike  can  and  will  be 
established  without  in  any  way  impairing  the 
general  right  to  strike,  and  the  general  right  to 
strike  is  not  in  issue  in  any  sense  whatever  in 
the  present  situation.  This  is  true  because  the 
circumstances  differentiate  this  case  from  the 
case  of  any  other  strike  that  has  ever  taken  place 
an  the  country. 

“It  does  not  follow  that  every  strike  is  lawful 
merely  because  the  right  to  strike  is  recognized 
to  exist.  Every  case  must  stand  upon  its  own 
bottom  and  be  governed  by  its  own  facts.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  President  said  in  his  statement 
last  Saturday  that  ‘such  a  strike  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  not  only  unjustifiable  but  unlawful,’  ref¬ 
erence  was  had  only  to  the  condition  in  the  im¬ 
pending  situation. 

“The  proposed  strike  was  ordered  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  for  a  purpose  and  with  a  necessary  effect 
which  taken  together  put  it  outside  the  pale  of 
the  law.  After  the  war  began,  the  production 
of  fuel  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  subjects  of 
such  peculiar  public  importance  as  to  justify  a 
special  statutory  enactment.  The  Fuel  Admin¬ 


istration  suspended  certain  of  its  orders,  but  did 
not  terminate  them,  and  they  are  subject  to  re¬ 
instatement  at  any  time  upon  the  President’s 
order  and  the  statute  under  which  the  orders 
were  made  is  still  in  full  force. 

“With  this  situation  existing,  the  convention  of 
United  Mine  Workers  at  Cleveland  last  Septem¬ 
ber  decided  to  annul  all  wage  contracts  on  Nov. 
1  and  took  the  unprecedented  steps  of  deciding, 
in  advance  of  any  opportunity  for  consultation 
either  with  the  Government  or  with  the  coal 
operators,  to  strike  on  Nov.  1  unless  satisfac¬ 
tory  new  arrangements  should  be  made. 

“Without  any  expression  from  the  workers 
themselves,  the  organization  promulgated  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  a  six- 
hour  day  and  a  five-day  week,  and  authorized  a 
strike  to  be  effective  Nov.  1  before  the  demands 
were  even  presented  to  the  operators. 

“The  demand  for  a  new  wage  agreement  cov¬ 
ered  only  a  part  of  the  coal  fields,  but  the  strike 
order  was  sent  broadcast  to  workers  in  other 
fields  where  operators  had  been  given  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  even  consider  demands  for  increased 
wages  or  decreased  hours. 

Wage  Contract  Has  Not  Expired 

“All  this  has  been  done  while  the  miners  in 
every  field,  through  their  right  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  had  entered  into  a  solemn  contract  with 
the  operators  fixing  wages  and  hours  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  period  which  has  not  yet  expired. 

“The  operators,  upon  the  insistence  of  the 
President,  indicated  their  willingness  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  arbitrate  providing  the  strike  is  de¬ 
ferred,  while  the  miners  rejected  the  President’s 
request  for  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settlement 
and  refused  to  defer  the  srike. 

“Some  of  the  wage  contracts  were  made  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Government,  operating 
through  the  Fuel  Administration,  to  run  during 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  or  until  April  1,  1920. 
Many  others,  however,  run  until  a  time  still  in 
the  future  without  regard  for  the  continuation  of 
the  war. 

“While  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  war  is  still 
.on  and  any  contract  running  until  its  conclusion 
is  still  in  force,  whatever  weight  may  be  given 
to  the  argument  that  the  successful  operation  of 
the  war  no  longer  requires  such  contracts,  it  has 
no  application  whatever  to  the  large  number  of 
such  contracts  which  expire  at  a  fixed  date  with¬ 
out  regard  for  the  war  period.  The  armistice  did 
not  end  the  war  and  the  courts  in  many  cases 
have  held  that  the  war  emergency  statutes  are 
still  in  force. 

“It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that 
such  protection  will  everywhere  be  given,  so  that 
men  may  exercise  their  undoubted  right  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  work  under  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  shall  see  fit. 

The  facts  present  a  situation  which  challenges 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  every  resource  of 
the  Government  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  national  disaster  which  would  inevitably 
result  fi  om  the  cessation  of  mining  operations.” 

Lewis  Replies  to  Wilson 

On  Thursday,  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W., 
forwarded  a  telegram  to  Secretary  o'c  Labor  Wil¬ 
son,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  the  latter  sug¬ 
gesting  another  conference  with  the  operators. 
Lewis’s  telegram,  which  was  approved  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  union,  says  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  statement  last  Saturday  has  “done 
more  to  prevent  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
strike  than  any  other  element  which  has  entered 
into  the  situation.” 

While  he  condemns  the  President  for  his  state¬ 


ment  asking  the  recall  of  the  strike  order  and 
requesting  negotiation  or  arbitration  without  sus¬ 
pending  production  he  says  the  mint  workers 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  “to  attend  any  joint 
conference  which  may  be  arranged  by  you,”  and 
adds  that  the  union  is  ready  to  reconvene  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  whenever  the  Scale  Committee 
receives  an  “honorable  proposition”  from  the 
operators. 

Hines  Establishes  Priority  Rule 

On  Thursday  Director  General  Hines  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  ordered  that  all  coal  in 
transit  must  be  held  by  the  railroads  for  their 
own  use  or  for  delivery  to  public  utilities,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  other  classes  of  “essential”  consumers. 
It  was  in  effect  a  restoration  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration’s  former  priority  list. 

To  Restore  Fixed  Prices 

At  the  same  time  it  was  anounced  that  an  order 
re-establishing  the  maximum  prices  for  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  had  been  prepared  and  sent  to  President 
Wilson  for  his  signature.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Garfield,  who  has  been  in  Washington  since 
early  in  the  week. 

Dr.  Garfield  said  that  the  plans  contemplated 
that  all  questions  of  allocating  coal  would  be  left 
to  Director  General  Hine=  fo:  scllement.  As 
Fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  Garfield  will  give  his  au¬ 
thority  to  Mr.  Hines’s  orders,  but  will  not  remain 
in  Washington  to  undertake  supervision  of  the 
work. 

Dr.  Garfield  added  that  a  point  had  not  yet  been 
reached  necessitating  the  curtailment  of  indus¬ 
tries,  but  if  it  is  necessary  eventually  the  curtail¬ 
ment  list  prepared  by  the  Fuel  Administration  for 
the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  war  will 
probably  be  used.  The  war  industries  on  that 
list,  he  explained,  would  not  get  the  treatment 
they  had  during  the  war,  and  might  be  cut  off  al¬ 
together. 

Price  control  over  anthracite,  the  Fuel  Ad- 
minstrator  emphasized,  would  not  be  exercised 
at  this  time.  He  made  the  statement  regarding 
anthracite  to  correct  a  previous  assertion  that  the 
control  would  cover  prices  of  both  soft  and'  hard 
coal. 

One  report  from  Indianapolis  on  Thursday, 
stated  that,  in  spite  of  the  truculent  tone  of  Mr. 
Lewis’  telegram  to  Secretary  Wilson,  the  union 
was  really  disposed  to  compromise  on  the  basis 
of  a  moderate  wage  increase  and  a  Saturday  half¬ 
holiday. 


Greek  Government  to  Use  Convict  Labor 
In  Lignite  Mines 

The  difficulties  surrounding  the  importation  of 
British  and  American  coal  into  Greece  have  led  to 
the  development  of  native  lignite  deposits  which 
were  considered  of  very  little  commercial  value 
before  the  war. 

Consul  General  Weddell  at  Athens  reports  that 
the  Government  has  just  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  owners  of  the  lignite  mines  under 
which  persons  convicted  of  minor  crimes  will  in 
future,  instead  of  being  kept  in  prison,  be  sent  to 
the  mines  to  work  therein. 

This  company  will  pay  two  drachmas  ($0,386) 
per  day  to  each  convict,  as  well  as  an  equal 
amount  to  the  Government;  it  will  also  feed  the 
laborers,  and,  it  is  said,  clothe  them.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  Government  will  be  relieved  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  large  numbers  of  able- 
bodied  men  in  idleness. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  with  England  for 
the  supply  of  coal  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
gas  supply  of  Athens  and  other  industrial  and 
shipping  purposes,  but  owing  to  labor  conditions 
in  England  the  delivery  has  been  delayed. 
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Plan  to  Extend  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
From  Fairmont  to  Pittsburgh 

Fairmont,  W.  V.,  Oct.  30._Plans  are  being 
made  to  extend  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
Railroad  from  various  points  until  it  extern  s  rom 
Fairmont  to  Pittsburgh,  thereby  tapping  the 
greatest  undeveloped  fuel  belt  in  the  United 
States  in  the  79  miles  of  its  course  The  entire 
line  will  run  through  a  solid  country  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal,  in  addition  to  other  workable  seams. 

Last  week  Thomas  F.  Barrett  Pittsburgh, 
president  of  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  R.  K- 
Co  was  here  in  the  interest  of  opening  offices  in 
Fairmont.  He  says  the  surveys  are  completed, 
the  rights  of  way  procured  and  arrangements 
made  to  finance  the  prqposition,  it  having  a  cap¬ 
italization  of  $5,000,000. 

The  line  is  42  miles  shorter  to  Pittsburgh  than 
the  Monongahela  Railway  and  49  miles  shorter 
than  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  For  25  yea.is  or 
more  the  project  has  been  considered,  but  aban¬ 
doned  This  time,  however,  maps  and  pros¬ 
pectuses  are  out  and  if  it  is  built  it  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  coal  carrying  spurs  in  the  country. 

The  Proposed  Route 

The  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Railroad  at  pres¬ 
ent  operates  the  line  along  Scott’s  Run,  the  mines 
there  loading  100  cars  of  coal  daily.  The  pro¬ 
posed  line  will  run  as  follows:  Fairmont  to 
Blacksville  via  Barrackville,  20  miles;  Blacksville, 
Pa.,  to  Waynesburg,  Pa.  (in  operation  now),  12 
miles;  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  to  Bridgeville,  Pa.  Mo 
be  built),  35  miles;  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  to  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  over  the  P.  &.  W.  Railroad  (the  old  Wabash 
road),  12  miles.  Total,  79  miles. 

Last  week  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  Man- 
nington,  W.  Va.,  to  discuss  the  building  of  a  spur 
of  the  road  from  Brave,  Pa.,  to  Mannington  and 
thence  to  Smithfield,  W.  Va.,  to  connect  with 
the  West  Virginia  Short  Line  of  the  B.  &  O  rail¬ 
road.  The  Pittsburgh  Gas  Co.,  which  has  the 
largest  gas  pumping  station  in  the  world  at  Brave, 
extensive  users  of  slack,  are  interested  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Pue  will  become  a  director,  according  to  re¬ 
ports. 

Speaking  of  the  coal  tract  tapped  by  the  M.  & 
W.  railroad,  Dr.  I.  C.  White,  Morgantown,  ,Va., 
State  Geologist,  in  a  report,  stated  the  following: 
“Of  all  the  great  coal  districts  in  the  country 
nothing  has  been  found  to  equal  in  fuel  wealth  the 
region  tributary  to  this  railroad.” 


New  Mine  for  Mr.  Mordue 

The  Pinnacle-Pocahontas  Development  Co., 
Thos.  N.  Mordue,  president  and  treasurer,  has 
just  closed  a  lease  with  the  Morris  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  composed  of  J.  T.  Morris  and  W.  P. 
Tams,  Jr.,  and  associates  on  1,625  acres  of  No.  3 
Pocahontas  smokeless  coal  land  near  Herndon, 
West  Virginia,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Virginian 
Railroad. 

The  lessee  will  immediately  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  first  class  up-to-date  mining  plant, 
and  town  and  expects  to  be  shipping  coal  within 
three  months,  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the 
land  to  the  railroad. 


Buffalo  bituminous  jobbers  have  been  staying 
close  at  home  as  a  rule  of  late,  for  they  found 
that  the  big  mine-owning  cities  could  not  add 
much  to  their  information.  F.  J.  Durdan  was  in 
Pittsburgh,  however,  early  this  week,  on  one  of 
his  pretty  regular  trips  there. 

One  of  the  bituminous  operators  have  lately  re¬ 
ceived  direction  to  turn  over  a  block  of  cars  of 
coal  to  this  or  that  railroad.  They  find  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  filling  of  their  contracts 
and  they  do  not  feel  like  obeying  such  orders, 
especially,  as  one  operator  says,  when  such  roads 
refused  to  buy  coal  of  them  when  asked  for  a  con¬ 
tract. 

Spite  of  the  big  anthracite  shipments  to  Duluth 
and  Superior  by  lake,  it  is  reported  by  shippers 
that  the  shortage  created  by  the  late  dock  han¬ 
dlers’  strike  has  not  yet  been  made  up,  so  they 
continue  to  pour  the  coal  in  there. 

James  R.  White,  who  gave  up  the  coal  business 
for  a  season  when  it  went  off,  following  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  it,  is  preparing  to  go  back  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  winter,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
jobbing  trade  for  the  present. 

The  lake  season  does  not  promise  to  continue 
very  active.  Grain  does  not  move  at  all  freely. 
The  elevators  here  are  full  and  there  is  no  outlet, 
largely  on  account  of  the  New  York  harbor  strike. 
Iron  ore  is  also  congested  at  lower-lake  ports, 
only  coal  being  in  much  demand.  Over  40  steel 
steamers  have  already  been  ordered  to  lay  up, 
over  a  month  before  the  usual  time. 

The  Buffalo  Bituminous  Coal  Association  held 
a  special  meeting  on  October  24  to  take  up  the 
question  of  the  coal  strike  and  the  state  of  the 
market.  A  telegram  had  been  received  from 
George  H.  Cushing,  at  Washington,  stating  that 
the  situation  was  grave,  referring  more  especially 
to  the  danger  of  wild-catting  prices  and  so 
throwing  the  control  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  association  voted  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  association  in  every  way  and 
so  reported  to  headquarters. 


Fairmont  Breaks  Records 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  29. — Daily  production 
records  for  almost  two  years  were  shattered  in 
the  Fairmont  region  on  Monday,  October  27, 
when  1,426  cars  of  coal  and  coke  were  produced. 
This  is  four  cars  more  than  were  produced  on 
August  18,  1919,  when  1,422  cars  of  coal  and  coke 
were  loaded.  The  heaviest  production  in  1918 
was  on  August  12,  when  there  were  1,379  cars  of 
coal  and  coke  produced — 1,345  cars  of  coal  and  34 
cars  of  coke. 

Export  trade  is  booming.  On  Monday  two  for¬ 
mer  daily  shipping  records  were  broken — those  to 
Curtis  Bay  and  St.  George. 

On  that  day  399  cars  of  coal  went  to  Curtis 
Bay,  which  establishes  a  new  record  for  daily 
shipments.  The  highest  previous  record  was  Oc¬ 
tober  21,  when  341  cars  were  shipped  there. 

Shipments  to  St.  George  on  Monday  netted  91 
cars,  the  previous  high  record  having  been  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  which  was  86. 


“There  is  but  one  contest  on  in  this  country,” 
writes  one  commentator  on  industrial  affairs.  “Out 
among  the  people  is  the  revolutionary  gang, 
working  to  destroy  constitutional  law  and  order. 
Against  them  contend  a  small  portion  of  the  citi¬ 
zenry — a  small  percentage  of  employers — while 
the  others  look  on.  But,  thank  heaven,  they  are 
beginning  to  arouse  and  presently  we  shall  see  the 
mob  at  its  work.  If  it  seizes  upon  those  respon¬ 
sible,  we  shall  have  a  smaller  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  paid  agitators  in  the  country.” 


New  York  State  Data  Being  Gathered 

Secretary  Woodside,  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  is  gathering  details 
relative  to  selling  prices,  freight  rates,  wages, 
etc.,  with  a  view  to  having  complete  information 
for  every  city  and  town  in  the  state  concerning 
these  important  details. 

Blanks  are  being  sent  out  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  price  of  each  size  of  coal  sold  by 
the  dealers,  for  delivered  tonnage  and  also  for 
tonnage  sold  at  cars,  together  with  inquiry  in  re¬ 
gard  to  cash  discount  and  extra  charge  for  carry¬ 
ing  or  trimming.  Data  is  also  being  collected  as 
to  source  of  tonnage,  which  railroad  line  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  by,  or,  in  some  cases,  if  received  by  boat. 


The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  is  allowing 
coal  operators  box  cars  only  for  western  slup- 

Wilhelm  Beckman,  a  Swedish  coal  salesman,  is 
in  the  Fairmont  region  studying  the  preparation 
of  coal  He  inspected  the  mines  of  the  Jamison 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Swedish 

coal  merchant.  ,  _  . 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators 

Association  has  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  inflated  prices  during  the  impending  coal 
s  t  r  i  k  6 

Information  has  been  received  in  the  Fairmont 
region  that  the  B.  &  O.  railroad  plans  to  install 
additional  machinery  at  Curtis  Bay  by  or  on 
January  1,  which  will  aid  in  stowing  coal  in  boats 
not  provided  with  self  trimmers.  Permanent 
bunkering  of  boats  in  the  stream  has  met  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  B. 
&  O.  officials,  it  is  understood,  favor  the  pooling 

of  all  coal  at  Curtis  Bay. 

Chester  C.  Shinn,  chief  clerk  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  office  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  hunting  trip  to  Bath  county,  Va.. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association  last  week  Samuel  D. 
Brady,  Fairmont,  was  selected  vice-president  for 
an  unfilled  vacancy.  The  Fairmont  group  elected 
W.  Clark  Dobbie,  acting  general  superintendent 
of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  director  to 
succeed  John  M.  Wolfe,  now  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  Operators’  Fuel  Agency. 
The  Elkins  group  elected  L.  J.  Sandridge,  general 
manager  of  Rock  Island  Coal  Co.,  Mendan,  a  di¬ 
rector  to  succeed  Robert  Burns  Isner,  now  sales¬ 
man  of  the  Boone  County  'Coal  Corporation,  for¬ 
merly  of  Elkins. 

John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  Clark  interests,  is 
about  again  after  having  been  ill  with  the  “flu.” 

The  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  had  one  of  the  heav¬ 
iest  pay  days  of  the  year  last  Saturday. 

In  donating  to  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Fund 
at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  states  the  following  in  the 
columns  of  The  West  Virginian,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  of  Northern  West  Virginia:  “In  these 
troublesome  times  of  recurring  outbreaks  of  Bol¬ 
shevism,  Sovietism,  .1  W.  Wiism  and  other  lawless 
Europeanisms,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well 
for  every  good  citizen  to  pause  and  pay  some 
measure  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
represented  the  highest  type  of  rock-r.ibbed,  red- 
blooded  Americanism.” 

Impressions  of  the  impending  strike  among 
operators  in  the  Fairmont  region  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  brief  in  the  following:  If  a  strike  is 
called  it  probably  will  last  but  two  weeks  and 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  union  being  dismembered 
itself  in  the  project.  Miners  generally  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  working  conditions,  although  a  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  raise  would  be  acceptable.  The 
men  generaly  do  not  want  a  shorter  day  or  week, 
but  the  masses  will  no  doubt  respond  to  a  strike 
order.  Placing  soldiery  at  the  mines  may  help 
some,  but  production  will  be  handicapped  and 
there  is  a  question  even  if  the  Government  acts 
whether  a  strike  can  be  averted.  Many  operators 
have  procured  riot  insurance  and  ordered  electric 
lights  for  placement  about  the  mines,  which  will 
be  guarded  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 


Corporation  officials  know  only,  too  well  how 
great  has  been  the  increase  of  governmental  activ¬ 
ities  in  recent  years,  leading  to  the  making  of 
many  reports.  That  the  adoption  of  regulatory 
measures  has  gone  so  far  as  to  have  an  influence 
on  the  general  affairs  of  the  country  is  indicated 
by  a  recent  writer,  who  says:  “Taking  thousands 
of  employes  from  productive  work  and  giving 
them  administrative  duties  still  further  adds  to 
the  high  cost  of  living.” 
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A  Study  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living 

Council  of  National  Defense  Points  Out  the  Factors  That  Have  Sent  Prices 
Up  and  Tells  What  Must  Be  Done  to  Bring  Them  Down 


Thickness  of  Bituminous  Seams 

Figures  recently  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey  show  that  in  1917  slightly  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  bituminous  tonnage  was  mined 
from  seams  between  three  and  six  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  20,000,- 
000  tons  were  produced  from  beds  less  than  three 
feet  thick. 


With  commendable  public  spirit  the  Auto¬ 
car  Co.,  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  recently  utilized 
a  full  page  of  advertising  space  in  many  ot 
the  leading  dailies  to  give  wide  publicity 
to  a  statement  concernng  the  high  cost  of 
living  ssued  by  the  Unted  States  Counci 
of  National  Defense,  'lhis  body,  composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Interio  , 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  has 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  high- 
cost-of-living  problem,  and  finds: 

The  Causes 

“That  the  Nation’s  productive  powers 
have  not  been  fully  utilized  since  the  ar- 

m  “That  too  few  goods,  notably  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  have  been  produced,  and  that 
even  some  of  these  goods  have  been  with¬ 
held  from  the  market,  and  therefore  from 

the  people.  ,  .  .  ,  • 

“That  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  in 

part  to  unavoidable  war  waste  and  increase 

of  money  and  credit. 

“That  there  has  been  and  is  considerable 
profiteering,  intentional  and  unintentional. 

The  Remedies 

“The  Council  believes  that  the  remedies 

for  the  situation  are: 

“To  produce  more  goods,  and  to  produce 

them  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the 

^C“To  stamp  out  profiteering  and  stop  un¬ 
necessary  hoarding.  , 

“To  enforce  vigorously  present  laws  and 
promptly  to  enact  such  further  new  laws 
as  are  necessary  to  prevent  and  punish 
profiteering  and  needless  hoarding. 

“To  bring  about  better  cooperation  and 
method  in  distributing  and  marketing 

g°“To  keep  both  producer  and  consumer 
fully  informed  as  to  what  goods  are  needed 
and  as  to  what  supplies  are  available,  so 
that  production  may  anticipate  the  country  s 
demands. 

Work,  Save,  Cooperate,  Produce 

“Goods  and  not  money  are  the  means 
of  life,”  continues  the  Council’s  statement. 
“Better  standards  of  living  are  impossib  e 
without  producing  more  goods.  Men  can 
not  consume  what  has  not  been  producec . 

“At  the  war’s  end  our  Allies  had  desperate 
need  of  the  essentials  of  life.  We  have  had 
to  share  our  resources  with  them,  but  this 
drain  will  gradually  lessen.  In  so  far  as 
our  shortage  of  goods  is  due  to  this  cause 
we  can  well  afford  to  be  patient. 

“It  is  just  as  essential  that  we  have  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  economic  situation  here  at 
home.  The  process  of  production  requires 
time.  If  production  is  rapidly  increased, 
vastly  improved  conditions  will  prevail  in 
America  when  the  results  of  present  and 

future  labor  begin  to  appear.  . 

“Team  work  is  imperative.  It  is  just  as 
essential  between  retailer,  wholesaler  and 
producer  as  it  is  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee.  One  group  of  producers  can  not 


wait  on  another  group.  The  manufacturer, 
the  farmer,  the  distributor  must  each  im¬ 
mediately  assume  his  part  of  the  burden  and 
enter  upon  his  task.  The  Nation  can  not 
afford  curtailment  of  goods  vital  to  the 
people. 

“On  American  business  rests  a  grave 
responsibility  for  efficient  cooperation  in 
bringing  about  full  and  proportionate  pro¬ 
duction.  On  American  labor  rests  an  equally 
grave  responsibility  to  attain  maximum  unit 
production  and  maintain  uninterrupted  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  if  labor  itself  is  not  to 
suffer  from  further  rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

“The  entire  Nation — producer,  distribu¬ 
tor,  and  consumer  alike — should  return  to 
the  unity  that  won  the  war.  Group  inter¬ 
est  and  undue  personal  gain  must  give  way 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  country  if  the 
situation  is  to  be  squarely  met. 

“Our  common  duty  now,  fully  as  much 
as  in  the  war,  is  to  work  and  to  save.  In 
the  words  of  the  President  in  his  address  to 
the  country  on  August  25,  1919,  only  by  ‘in¬ 
creasing  production,  and  by  rigid  economy 
and  saving  on  the  part  of  the  people,  can  we 
hope  for  large  decreases  in  the  burdensome 
cost  of  living  which  now  weighs  us  down.’ 

“Work,  save,  cooperate,  produce.” 


Governor  Carey  of  Wyoming  wired  a  protest  to 
Director  General  Hines  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  early  this  week  protesting  against  the  al¬ 
leged  confiscation  of  commercial  coal  shipments 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  stated,  was  depriving  certain  towns  of  a 
fuel  supply. 


The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
the  total  output  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
produced  from  beds  of  different  thickness  in 
1917: 


Under  2  feet . 

2  to  3  feet . 

3  to  4  feet . 

4  to  5  feet . 

5  to  6  feet . 

6  to  7  feet . 

7  to  8  feet . 

8  to  9  feet . 

9  to  10  feet . 

10  to  20  feet . . 

20  feet  or  more . . 

Thickness  not  reported 


Per 

cent. 

0.6 

3.2 
13.3 
17.6 
19.9 
13.8 

9.9 

5.3 
5.6 
2.0 

.3 

8.5 


100.0 


British  Fuel  Experiments 

The  fuel-  research  station  at  East  Greenwich, 
near  London,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be 
placed  in  operation  within  a  short  time.  It  is 
being  erected  by  the  British  Government  to  as¬ 
certain  the  extent  to  which  low-grade  coal  and 
colliery  waste  can  be  utilized  commercially. 

The  station  will  embody  a  unique  system  for 
accurately  determining  the  fuel  value  of  coal  and 
its  products.  Exact  tests  are  to  be  carried  out 
with  special  boilers  of  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  coal,  gas,  and  oil  in  the  furnaces.  Experiment 
will  be  particularly  directed  to  ascertain  the  max¬ 
imum  capacity  of  coal  to  yield  motor  spirit.  It  is 
not  intended  to  deal  at  once  with  colliery  refuse, 
but  to  confine  work  for  the  moment  to  standard 
coal. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 

AUGUST  AND  EIGHT  MONTHS 


August - - Eight  Months 


Imports 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Anthracite . 

Bituminous — 

3,409 

5,895 

5,893 

4,031 

13,570 

37,469 

United  Kingdom  . 

491 

6,399 

32,234 

1,084 

Canada  . 

...  110,233 

104,700 

36,216 

760,081 

851.131 

427,492 

Japan  . 

Australia  . 

5,959 

7,354 

17,213 

13,148 

2,240 

7,459 

305 

35,611 

1.121 

Other  countries . 

100 

200 

1,040 

Totals . 

....  110,333 

111,350 

43,570 

799,081 

891,865 

465,613 

Coke  . 

Exports — 

2,626 

2,633 

194 

13,072 

20,077 

7,511 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

....  678,797 

408,194 

505,219 

3,601,581 

2,814,417 

2,853,745 

Italy  . 

.  41,519 

313,785 

439,443 

9,994 

709,875 

Canada . 

. 2,424,668 

1,959,0171 

,337,686 

9,880,280 

10,422,564 

7,264,583 

Panama  . 

.  72,274 

56,342 

374,215 

382,541 

39,174 

Mexico  . 

.  10,389 

13,181 

10,953 

121,313 

101.388 

64,609 

Cuba . 

.  217,524 

105,408 

108,216 

1 ,036,865 

1,063,036 

598,174 

Other  West  Indies. 

.  19,373 

12.367 

36,799 

295,310 

179,144 

1 77,677 

Argentina  . 

.  35,229 

69,728 

245,387 

174,993 

281,886 

Brazil  . 

Chili 

.  132,898 

46,877 

22,720 

2,900 

16,562 

495,137 

405.588 

1 89,79*2 

522.141 

87.346 

Uruguay  . 

.  9,971 

7.245 

10,232 

31.231 

124.435 

138,496 

Other  countries . 

.  87,783 

2,640 

449,185 

604,342 

85.949 

1,364,706 

Totals . 

. 3,051,628 

2,225,7972,356,046 

13,523,523 

13,139,414 

11.248.667 

Coke  . 

.  107,978 

131,751 

61,714 

820,292 

1.015,890 

384,214 

Bunker  . 

. 597,136 

530,293 

767,905 

4,826,39 2 

3,637,531 

4,715,574 
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Makes  Report  on  Export  Problems 

Coal  Committee  at  Trade  Conference  Finds  Lack  of  Ships,  Inadequate  Port 
Facilities  and  High  Exchange  Rates  Great  Barriers  to  Increased  Shipments 


The  committee  of  American  coal  men 
who  participated  in  the  International  Trade 
Conference  at  Atlantic  City  last  week  has 
made  a  report  covering  the  conclusions  ar¬ 
rived  at  after  discussing  Europe’s  coal  needs 
with  visiting  delegates  from  various  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  asserted  that  America  has  sufficient 
coal  to  supply  the  needs  of  Italy,  France 
and  other  continental  countries  if  ship  ton¬ 
nage  can  be  obtained  for  its  transportation, 
and  that  the  problem  can  best  be  handled 
by  private  enterprise,  without  Government 
interference. 

“Your  committee  explained  the  nature  of 
American  coals  and  the  different  kinds 
which  are  available  for  export  and  for  use 
abroad,”  the  report  says.  “It  mentioned 
the  probability  of  a  strike  of  bituminous  coal 
miners  on  November  1. 

“Your  committee  felt  it  necessary  to  warn 
European  purchasers  against  the  activities 
of  irresponsible  speculators  in  the  export 
coal  trade,  many  of  whom  have  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  coal  business,  and 
have  no  expectation  of  continuing  in  it,  and 
are  offering  to  sell  coals  which  they  cannot 
obtain  and  deliver. 

Foreign  Buyers  Dislike  Pool  Coal 

“It  explained  that  the  Tidewater  coal 
pools,  conducted  by  the  United  States  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  prevent  the  delivery 
of  coal  of  stipulated  character  on  export 
contracts  when  the  coal  is  handled  through 
these  pools.  This  statement  developed  the 
fact  that  European  buyers  are  opposed  to 
accepting  pool  coal,  and  do  so  only  because 
they  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  what  they 
require  outside  the  pools. 

“Credits  and  financial  arrangements  were 
mentioned,  but  were  left  to  the  Committee 
on  Credit  and  Finance,  with  the  assurance 
that  American  coal  exporters  would  do  their 
full  part  in  carrying  out  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committees  on  Credit  and 
Finance. 

“It  was  made  clear  that,  barring  a  strike, 
America  can  produce  ample  bituminous  coal 
of  the  qualities  and  kinds  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  our  Allies  in  Europe,  but 
that  scarcity  of  ocean  shipping  and  high 
ocean  freight  rates  are  preventing  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  required. 

Better  Port  Facilities  Needed. 

“The  further  fact  was  brought  out  that 
if  our  overseas  coal  trade  is  to  be  much  ex¬ 
panded  better  facilities  must  be  provided 
for  export  shipments  at  American  coal 
ports  and  for  discharge  at  European  ports. 

“The  conferences  also  developed  unani¬ 
mity  of  sentiment  that  the  task  of  supply¬ 
ing  our  Allies  with  sufficient  coal  can  best 
be  handled  through  normal  activities  of  the 
business  men  of  the  nations  involved,  free 
from  restrictions  or  interference  by  their 
Qr>\'-->rrirrif»'nts. 

“The  French  delegation  stated  that  the 
total  requirements  of  France  would  be 
about  88,000,000  tons  per  year.  During 
the  present  winter  it  seems  unlikely  that 


Germany  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  coal 
to  France  stipulated  by  the  peace  treaty. 
Allowing,  however,  for  the  imports  that  can 
be  obtained  from  Germany,  Belgium  and 
England,  more  than  22,000,000  tons  of  coal 
are  now  required  from  the  United  States. 

“For  some  years  to  come  several  million 
tons  must  be  imported  from  America.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  delegation  expressed  the 
belief  that  control  of  imports  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  in  France  by  the  French 
Government  would  be  continued  for  per¬ 
haps  six  months;  thereafter  it  was  expected 
that  the  business  would  return  to  private 
hands.  The  committee  emphasized  the  high 
price  of  American  coal  delivered  in  France 
due  to  high  ocean  freights.  They  also  spoke 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  ves¬ 
sel  tonnage  to  transport  coal. 

“The  Italian  delegation  dealt  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  a  permanent  coal 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Italy, 
and  said  that  Italy  would  necessarily  now 
look  to  this  nation  for  several  million  tons 
annually.  They  also  pointed  out  the  exces¬ 
sive  cost  to  Italy  of  present  imports  of 
American  coal  with  ocean  freight  so  high, 
and  with  exchange  rates  so  unfavorable  to 
Italy. 

“Speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  shipping  to 
transport  coal  to  Italy,  the  delegates  ex¬ 
plained  that  Italy  is  using  some  of  her  own 
ships  and  is  chartering  other  ships  to  carry 
her  coal  imports,  and  is  thus  helping  to  bear 
the  burden  of  transporting  coal  across  the 
ocean. 

“The  conference  with  the  Belgian  repre- 
senatatives  devloped  the  facj  that  Belgium 
is  now  producing  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  her 
pre-war  coal  production.  Her  chief  needs 
are  for  coking  and  other  special  coals,  but 
with  the  present  prices  of  American  coal  so 
high  when  delivered  in  Belgium,  on  account 
of  ocean  freights,  no  important  purchases  of 
coal  by  Belgium  in  this  market  are  to  be 
expected.” 

Credits  and  Exchange 

Throughout  the  entire  week  of  the  con¬ 
ference  there  was  an  earnest  discussion  on 
both  sides  of  the  needs  of  the  Allies,  and 
the  adverse  conditions  that  exist  against 
large  scale  trade  between  the  two  conti¬ 
nents. 

Credit  has  been  the  outstanding  topic  of 
the  conference.  Belgium,  France  and  Italy 
will  need  credits  of  a  long  term,  a  minimum 
duration  of  about  ten  years,  to  finance  their 
purchases  in  the  United  States. 

The  high  cost  of  the  American  dollars, 
which  in  some  instances  has  caused  the 
purchasing  powter  of  the  European  to  di¬ 
minish  150  per  cent.,  is  why  the  European 
nations  must  have  a  long  term  credit,  the 
foreign  delegates  said. 

The  conference  as  a  whole  has  taken  no 
direct  action.  Rather  the  gathering  has 
been  a  get-together  meeting  designed  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
business  interests  of  the  two  continents.  It 
was  successful,  both  the  American  and  for¬ 


eign  interests  asserted  after  adjournment, 
and  now  that  the  conference  is  over  they  are 
looking  to  a  resumption  in  the  future  of 
similar  gatherings. 

It  was  brought  out  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  permanent  organization.  A  tenta¬ 
tive  plan  has  been  adopted  which  is  expected 
to  provide  for  meetings  every  two  years 
between  representatives  of  the  nations 
which  gathered  here  and  others  that  may 
be  elected  to  membership. 


Speakers  at  Mining  Congress 

The  speakers  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  during  the  week  of  November  17-22  will  in¬ 
clude  a  dozen  or  more  prominent  coal  men,  in 
addition  to  Government  officials  and  others  who 
will  discuss  subjects  appertaining  to  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  industry.  Among  those  who  have  already  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  speak  are: 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago;  Bruce  A.  Campbell,  a  well- 
known  attroney  for  mining  companies  in  Illi¬ 
nois;  Dr.  J.  J.  Rutledge,  of  the  Oklahoma  Bureau 
of  Mines;  R.  Dawson  Hall,  managing  editor  of 
Coal  Age;  Harry  N.  Taylor,  Kansas  City,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  Association;  Senator 
Albert  B.  Cummings,  author  of  the  Cummings 
Railroad  Bill;  Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
National  Railway  Business  Association;  Dr. 
Harry  Mace  Payne,  of  New  York,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.; 

Thomas  T.  Brewster,  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of 
the  bituminous  operators’  scale  committee  which 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  U.  M.  W.  on 
the  question  of  a  new  wage  agreement;  Dr.  Van 
H.  Manning,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines;  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  W.  J.  Bryan,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines;  Andrew  Duffy,  Director  of  the 
Safety  Division,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration; 
Morton  F.  Leopold,  Safety  Engineer  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  and  Clifford  Thorne,  an  attorney 
and  freight  rate  expert  of  Chicago. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  other  well-known  coal 
men  have  been  invited  to  speak. 


Milton  E.  Robinson  Dies 

Milton  E.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Milton  E. 
Robinson  Coal  Co.,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  one  of 
the  widest  known  Masons  in  Illinois,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  golf  links  at  Windsor  Park,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Chicago,  Wednesday,  October  22,  of  heart 
failure. 

In  coal  trade  circles  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  power. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  the  national, 
state  and  local  organizations  and  was  a  construc¬ 
tive  trade  statesman  and  negotiator  of  the  highest 
order.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  co-work¬ 
ers  in  the  coal  industry  and  by  the  many  whole¬ 
salers  and  operators  who  knew  and  esteemed 
him. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in 
1862,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city  and  came  to  Chicago  at  the  age  of  18.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  coal  business  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants'  Association. 

Milton  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Maud  Miller  Robinson,  survive  him,  the  former 
being  an  officer  in  the  Robinson  company  and 
an  active  business  associate  of  many  years  stand¬ 
ing. 


Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  of  Philadelphia, 
announce  that  John  Walton,  formerly  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  car-rating  inspector,  has  been 
appointed  as  their  field  agent.  Mr.  Walton  will 
be  located  at  Philipsburg,  Pa. 


November  1,  1919 


DISCUSS  EXPORT  TRADE 


Delegates  at  Atlantic  City  Conference  Dis¬ 
cuss  European  Needs 

At  the  meeting  held  at  Atlantic  City  this  week 
between  business  men  of  this  country  and  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  stated 
that  the  United  States  now  has  1,150,000  dead¬ 
weight  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade,  two-thirds  of  which  is  employed  in  carry-, 
ing  coal  to  Europe. 

F'lorimond  Hankar,  of  the  Bclgiau  mission, 
stated  that  coal  production  in  Belgium  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  day  and  is  now  26  per  cent,  or  more 
than  the  pre-war  output.  Before  the  war  she 
produced  26,000,000  tons  annually.  Coal  for  gas 
only  are  needed  in  his  country,  Mr.  Hankar  ex¬ 
plained,  and  formerly  this  was  obtained  from 
Westphalia  (Germany).  He  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  with  90  per  cent,  production,  Belgium 
will  not  care  to  import  a  large  amount  from  the 
United  States  at  250  francs  per  ton.  Italian  and 
French  ships  are  now  loading  at  Antwerp  for 
export  to  those  countries,  he  said.  The  further 
statement  was  made  that  there  is  no  permanent 
market  opportunity  for  gas  coal,  as  the  price 
before  the  war  was  23  francs  a  ton.  Coal  now 
goes  from  Westphalia  by  the  Rhine  to  Antwerp 
and  is  there  transshipped  to  Northern  France  by 
canal. 

Mr.  Morrow  discussed  the  labor  problem  now 
confronting  the  United  States  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  and  explained  the  volume,  variety  and 
distribution  by  district  within  the  country.  He 
warned  foreign  buyers  against  dealing  with  ir¬ 
responsible  persons  who  are  now  speculating  in 
coal. 

Labor  and  Shipping  Ruling  Factors 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  vice-president  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  Fuel  Company,  explained  that  production 
could  easily  be  expanded  to  meet  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  needs  if  labor  and  shipping  problems  were 
normal.  Mr.  De  Groote,  of  the  Belgian  mission, 
agreed  that  shipping  was  the  important  point, 
whereupon  Mr.  Farrell  stated  that  the  one  thing 
the  Allies  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  is  the  re¬ 
moval  of  government  restrictions.  He  said  fur¬ 
ther  that  Shipping  Board  tonnage  will  be  largely 
depressed  this  winter  and  that  not  much  depen¬ 
dence  could  be  placed  there. 

Safe  transportation  of  highly  volatile  coal  was 
then  discussed  and  Mr.  Rice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  showed  that  American  coal  possesses  ex¬ 
cellent  export  properties. 

Mr.  Neve,  of  the  Belgian  group,  said  the  un¬ 
employment  problem  was  very  small  now'  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  that  production  was  building  up  fast. 
The  fundamental  question  in  regard  to  Belgium 
is  shipping,  said  an  American  delegate,  as  it 
is  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  the  conference 
some  basis  of  credit  for  Europe  will  have  been 
arranged  through  the  finance  committee. 

A  probable  price  of  coal  to  Belgium  would 
be  about  $30  a  ton,  three-quarters  of  this  cost 
being  ocean  freight  rate.  Belgium  feels,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  she  cannot  afford  to  buy  ton¬ 
nage.  She  believes  the  world’s  tonnage  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  the  world’s  goods,  but  that  there 
is  much  waste. 

An  interesting  difference  of  emphasis  was  noted 
in  the  three  meetings  the  Coal  Committee  had 
with  the  three  Allies,  the  French  accepted  pro¬ 
curing  the  coal,  the  Italian  the  cost  of  the  coal, 
and  the  Belgians  the  composition  of  the  coal  to 
be  imported. 


Up  in  New  Rochelle  there  is  found  a  reminder 
of  the  days  of  the  Mulligan  Guards.  One  of  the 
companies  of  the  Fire  Department  gives  its  5ath 
Annual  Target  Excursion  and  two  leading  coal 
companies  each  contributed  as  a  prize  an  order 
for  a  ton  of  coal,  in  addition  to  donations  from 
prominent  citizens. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


COAL  TRADE  OF  NAPLES. 


Italian  Port  Is  Regaining  Its  Importance  as 
Coaling  Station. 

B.  Harvey  Carroll,  the  American  Consul  at 
Naples,  makes  the  following  report  on  conditions 
surrounding  the  importation  of  coal  at  that  port: 

“Naples,  situated  on  the  great  Mediterrancan- 
Asiatic  steamship  route,  which  is  now  gradually 
assuming  its  former  importance  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  trading  route,  is  becoming  again  an  impor¬ 
tant  coaling  station. 

“Southern  Italy  is  generally  supplied  with  coal 
by  Great  Britian  through  the  port  of  Naples.  The 
main  kinds  of  coal  on  the  market  arc  Welsh, 
North  Country,  Pocahontas,  and  New  River.  In¬ 
quiries  are  constantly  being  made  regarding  the 
supply  that  America  can  offer. 

“During  the  war  the  importation  of  coal  into 
Italy  through  the  port  of  Naples  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.  This  regulation 
still  obtains  and  the  Royal  Commissioner  of  the 
port,  through  whom  permission  is  secured  for 
the  importation,  is  Vice  Admiral  Cutinelli.  Statis¬ 
tics  for  imports  are  not  available. 

“There  are  three  main  centers  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  for  the  discharge  of  supplies  of  coal — 
Torre  Annunziata  and  Portici,  the  regular  port  of 
Naples,  and  the  Punto  Franco  or  the  free  zone. 
Torre  Annuziata  and  Portici  together  are  the 
least  important  of  the  three  centers,  there  being 
no  facilities  at  those  places  comparable  to  those 
in  the  port  of  Naples  proper.  Coal  there  is  un¬ 
loaded  on  lighters  and  entirely  discharged  by 
hand.  The  regular  port  and  the  free  zone  have 
facilities  for  unloading  and  handling  coal. 

Methods  of  Coal  Handling. 

“There  is  dock  space,  plenty  of  labor,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  machinery  adequate  for  handling 
large  supplies  of  goods.  The  depth  of  the  water 
in  the  inclosed  part  of  the  port  varies  between 
8  and  30  meters,  and  the  water  at  all  of  the  docks 
is  deep  enough  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the 
largest  ocean-going  steamships. 

“Lator  at  the  port  is  normally  readily  obtain¬ 
able.  Coal  is  unloaded  by  workmen  carrying  it  in 
baskets  on  their  shoulders.  These  workmen  are 
paid  in  normal  times  from  2.50  lire  to  3  lire  per 
day.  As  much  as  4,500  tons  have  been  unloaded 
in  27  hours  in  this  way.  Regular  workmen  at  the 
port,  the  supervisors  and  foremen,  are  paid  now 
from  20  to  30  lire  per  day. 

“Derricks  mounted  on  railway  cars  are  readily 
available  for  the  moving  of  coal  from  the  ships  to 
railway  cars. 

“In  Naples  unloading  of  coal  is  done  by  the 
workmen  who  carry  it  in  baskets  on  their 
shoulders.  There  are  seven  cranes  in  the  port 
which  are  controlled  by  the  Naples  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Six  of  these  have  a  capacity  of  15 
quintals  each  and  one  is  capable  of  lifting  25 
quintals.  Altogether  they  have  an  aggregate  ca¬ 
pacity  of  250  metric  tons. 

“After  authority  for  unloading  has  been  secured 
from  the  commissioner  of  the  port  the  ship  is 
assigned  to  its  place  and  takes  its  turn.  The 
tariff  of  the  port  for  coal  is  0.17  lira  per  ton.  The 
expense  of  weighing  the  coal  is  paid  by  the  con¬ 
signee  at  the  rate  of  0.22  lira  per  ton  and  0.07 
lira  for  the  men  who  operate  the  scales. 


So  far  as  prepared  sizes  are  concerned  it 
can  be  said  that  a  very  strong  demand  per¬ 
sists-  as  a  uumber  of  places  are  still  short 
of  the  tonnage  they  would  evidently  like  to 
have,  whether  that  amount  is  actually  needed 
or  not.  At  the  same  time  the  forceful  in¬ 
timations  given  early  in  the  season  with  a 
view  to  discouraging  the  changing  of  ex¬ 
tremely  high  premiums  has  had  some  effect 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  such  unusual  prices 
as  prevailed  in  midsummer. 


ITALY’S  COAL  NEEDS 


Visiting  Delegates  Say  United  States  Is 
Now  Their  Main  Reliance 

At  the  shipping  conference  in  Atlantic  City 
this  week,  delegates  of  the  Italian  mission  stated 
that  the  greatest  needs  of  that  country  at  present 
in  the  shipping  industry  were  for  coal  and  for 
new  tonnage.  The  statement  was  made  that  be¬ 
fore  the  war  Italy  had  secured  most  of  her  coal 
supply  from  Great  Britain,  but  present  conditions 
were  such  that  it  was  practically  impossible  for 
England  to  give  Italy  sufficient  for  her  needs. 
It  was  said  that  the  United  States  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  the  emergency. 

The  important  difficulty  in  connection  with 
both  shipping  and  coal  was  said  to  be  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  both  under  present  conditions,  which 
would  have  to  be  considerel  in  addition  to  Italy’s 
other  requirements  of  wheat  and  foodstuffs.  The 
Italian  delegates  also  put  forward  urgent  demands 
for  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

An  interesting  point  to  the  American  shippers 
was  shaped  up  by  H.  B.  Taylor,  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  who  told  the  Italian  dele¬ 
gation  he  had  been  informed  that  demurrage 
could  not  be  protected  at  Italian  ports  by  a  lien 
on  the  cargo  of  ships  held  up  there. 

Protection  for  Demurrage  Charges 

This  statement  brought  protest  from  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  who  stated  they  were  anxious  to  correct 
this  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
shipper.  Mr.  Quartieri,  of  the  Italian  mission, 
assured  the  American  committee  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had  been  misinformed,  and  that  he  had  just  de¬ 
veloped  by  cable  that  demurrage  charges  could 
be  protected  by  a  lien  on  the  cargo. 

During  the  afternoon’s  discussion,  which  largely 
centered  around  Italy’s  need  for  coal,  it  was  de¬ 
veloped  that  before  the  war  broke  out  Italy  had 
gradually  been  accumulating  a  reserve  of  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  and  that  it  was  this  reserve  which  en¬ 
abled  her  to  operate  her  railroads  after  her 
British  source  of  supply  was  cut  off.  It  was  stat¬ 
ed  that  Italy  had  lost  one-half  of  her  pre-war 
tonnage  during  the  war,  mostly  in  large  ships, 
and  that  what  was  left  was  mostly  small  ships. 

The  Italians  estimated  their  shipping  needs  as 
four  million  tons,  two  and  a  half  million  already 
secured,  with  another  half  million  promised  by 
England,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  a  million  tons. 


Danish  Fleet  to  Carry  Coal. 

As  a  result  of  a  statement  made  public  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29  by  the  Shipping  Board’s  Division  of 
Operations,  and  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
Europe,  despite  its  dire  need  for  coal,  was  divert¬ 
ing  its  own  tonnage  to  the  more  profitable  trade 
routes,  leaving  to  America  the  job  of  carrying 
the  less  profitable  coal  cargoes  to  Europe,  the 
Danish  Legation  announces  that  16  steamships, 
aggregating  61,000  tons,  are  to  be  immediately 
placed  in  the  coal  trade  and  will  carry  coal  from 
this  country  to  Denmark. 

This  prompt  response  of  Denmark  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  the  Shipping  Board,  as  the 
assignment  of  this  large  fleet  will  greatly  aid  the 
board  in  caring  for  European  fuel  needs. 

Word  has  been  received  by  the  Shipping  Board 
that  Sweden  is  also  taking  cognizance  of  the 
situation  and  is  preparing  to  place  its  vessels  in 
the  American-to-Sweden  coal  trade. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  been  further  advised 
by  the  Italian  High  Commission  to  this  country 
that  the  Italian  vessels  previously  announced  by 
the  Shipping  Board  as  carrying  coal  from  the 
United  States  to  Gibralter  were  in  reality  carry¬ 
ing  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Italy,  being 
diverted  from  Gibralter  to  various  Italian  ports 
This  news  further  emphasizes  the  statement  made 
in  the  announcement  of  the  Shipping  Board  that 
the  Italians  were  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
assist  themselves  in  their  coal  crisis. 
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OCEAN  COAL  FREIGHTS 


Rates  to  Europe  and  South  America  Show 
Upward  Tendency 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
in  their  weekly  report  on  the  ocean  coal  freight 
situation  say: 

EUROPE — Since  our  last  report  we  have  char¬ 
tered  numerous  steamers  for  this  business,  and 
although  we  always  endeavor  to  secure  them 
at  not  more  than  Shipping  Board  rates  we  were 
only  able  to  charter  a  few  at  those  rates,  as  the 
demand  far  exceeds  the  supply  of  available  ton¬ 
nage  and  nearly  all  the  shippers  are  now  offering 
advanced  rates. 

SOUTH  AMERICA— We  have  chartered  a 
number  of  steamers  for  this  business  since  our 
last  report,  and  although  shippers  are  offering 
Shipping  Board  rates  to  East  Coast  ports,  we 
are  having  great  difficulty  in  securing  steamers 
at  these  figures,  owing  to  the  poor  homeward 
situation.  We  have  been  able  to  shade  recent 
quotations  on  charters  made  to  the  West  Coast. 

WEST  INDIAN  PORTS— We  continue  to 
charter  steamers  for  these  destinations,  princi¬ 
pally  at  Shipping  Board  rates,  as  there  are  very 
few  boats  available  that  are  not  controlled  in¬ 
directly  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by  steam  as  fol- 


Europe 

Daily 

Rate 

Discharge 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

. $26.50-$27.00 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  - . 

26.50-  27.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  - 

.  28.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  - 

.  31.00 

800 

Algiers  - 

.  26.00-  27.00 

800 

Cadiz,  Bilboa - 

.  23.50-  24.00 

1,000 

Barcelona  - 

.  26.00 

1,000 

Antwerp - - 

.  22.50 

1,000 

Rotterdam  . . 

.  22.75-  23.50 

1,000 

Lisbon  _ 

.  22.50 

1.000 

Gothenburg  - 

25.00-  27.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  - 

.  26.25-  26.75 

1,000 

Stockholm  - 

.  27.00-  29.00 

800 

Bremen  . 

26.50-  27.00 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

.  26.50-  27.00 

1,000 

Rouen  . 

.  24.00-  25.00 

1,000 

Malmo  . 

.  26.00-  28.00 

800 

South 

America* 

Pernambuco  . 

....$15.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

....  15.00 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

....  16.00 

1,000 

Santos  . 

....  17.50 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  .... 

....  18.50 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata 

....  15.00 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata 

....  16.00 

750 

Montevideo  . 

....  15.00 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

....  16.00 

750 

Rosario  . 

....  17.50 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

....  16.00 

1,000 

*  Rates  to  Nitrate 
gross,  prepaid. 

Range  are  $12.00-$12.50 

West 

Indies 

Havana  . 

....$  7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  _ 

...  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . . 

....  9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

....  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

....  8.50 

500 

Guantanamo  . 

....  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

....  9.50 

300 

Bermuda  . 

...  9.00* 

300 

Kingston  . 

...  9.50 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

...  10.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

...  11.00 

500 

Barbados  . 

...  11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

...  8.50 

500 

Santiago . 

...  9.00 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

...  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

...  10.50+ 

500 

Demerara  . 

...  13.00 

400 

*  Port  charges  and  free  discharge. 

+  And  port  charges. 

Heavier  Shipments  From  Kanawha 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association 
showed  keen  interest  this  week  in  a  statement 
made  by  Max  H.  Tombs,  secretary  of  the  Ka¬ 
nawha  Coal  Shippers’  Association,  at  Kanawha, 
W.  Va.,  in  which  Mr.  Tombs  said  that  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  in  West  Virginia  at  the  outset 
of  October  have  carried  a  greater  tonnage  of 
coal  than  in  any  equal  length  of  time  during  the 
month  of  September. 

“In  most  cases,”  Mr.  Tombs  declares,  “the  week 
was  begun  with  a  car  supply  of  from  75  to  85 
per  cent.,  the  best  in  many  weeks,  and  mines  have 
not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  and 
speed  up  production.  This  increase  is  due  to 
the  western  lines  returning  more  empties,  and 
the  fact  that  more  cars  are  being  released  at  tide¬ 
water.  The  congestion  at  tidewater  has  been 
cleared  and  the  dumping  of  coal  there  is  run¬ 
ning  on  a  normal  basis.  Exports  under  these 
conditions  have  been  speeded  up,  and  on  October 
1  it  was  believed  they  were  in  greater  volume 
than  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

“Regarding  spot  coal,  buyers  are  making  efforts 
to  secure  only  enough  coal  for  their  current  needs 
and  have  not  been  stocking  up  for  the  future. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  well  sustained  de¬ 
mand  for  all  West  Virginia  coals,  and,  although 
it  has  been  quite  active  as  in  previous  weeks, 
yet  it  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  up 
production.” 


Northwest  Ready  For  Winter. 

President  Broughton  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
of  Wisconsin,  is  quoted  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  with  having  made  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  coal  situation  in  the  Northwest: 

“We  expect  to  get  through  as  well  as  usual  and 
expect  no  special  discomfort  anywhere.  Our 
greatest  difficulty  is  the  car  shortage...  Present 
car  supply  is  only  50%  of  normal  and  we  do  not 
know  how  to  improve  the  situation.  Coal  is 
shipped  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  the  interior 
in  box  cars,  and  on  account  of  the  small  wheat 
crop  the  movement  of  cars  to  the  head  of  the 
lakes  has  been  light.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
coal. 

“Our  docks  at  Duluth  have  as  much  coal  on 
hand  as  we  shipped  from  Duluth  from  this  date 
to  May  1  last  season.  Prices  were  advanced  re¬ 
cently,  but  still  are  lower  than  the  Government 
prices  of  the  summer  of  1918.  If  the  coal  min¬ 
ers’  wage  and  working  time  program  takes  effect 
conditions  will  be  bad,  but  surely  it  will  not. 
In  any  event  coal  prices  will  be  higher  a  year 
from  now.” 


Coke  Company  Leases  Old  Lehigh  Valley 
Pocket  at  Newark 

The  former  coal  pocket  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.  on  Riverside  Avenue,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  has  been  leased  by  interests  which  are  or¬ 
ganizing  a  new  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Newark  Koppers  Coke  Co. 

It  will  be  affiliated  with  the  Newark  Coke  Co. 
and  will  handle  part  of  the  output  of  the  Seaboard 
By-Products  Co.,  whose  plant  is  on  the  meadows 
just  outside  of  Newark.  The  retail  plant  which 
has  been  leased  can  store  between  3,500  and  4,000 
tons  of  coke  and  the  new  concern  to  handle  about 
500  tons  a  day  during  the  active  season.  The 
pocket  will  probably  be  placed  in  operation  about 
November  20. 

It  is  planned  by  the  lessees  to  improve  the 
present  equipment  and  later  special  facilities  for 
bagging  the  coke  for  retail  trade  may  be  installed. 

Interested  in  the  new  corporation  are  John  W. 
McGeehan,  Charles  B.  Boynton  of  Orange,  D.  M. 
Hanley  and  Edward  W.  Cashed  of  New  York. 


Bids  will  be  opened  on  November  10  by  the 
Light  House  Superintendent,  Boston,  for  bitum¬ 
inous  for  delivery  at  that  city  and  Chelsea,  Mass. 


NOTES  FROM  CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  24,  1919. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president  of  the  Mitchell  & 
Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati  last 
week  looking  for  coal.  F.  A.  Kruse,  assistant 
sales  manager  for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  is  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

Ralph  Lundgren,  Chicago  representative;  Bert 
Champion,  St.  Louis  representative,  and  W.  W. 
Hearne,  Philadelphia  representative,  all  of  the 
Matthew  Addy  Co.,  were  here  this  week  to 
attend  the  quarterly  meeting.  They  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  Queen  City  Club  Monday  evening. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  most  of  the  week  at  the  company’s 
mines  at  Charleston. 

Guy  M.  Freer,  secretary  of  the  Central  Coal 
Association,  spent  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Kanawha  Coal  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Central  Coal  Association  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  held  a  meeting  in  this  city  last  Thursday  at 
which  arrangements  were  made  to  amplify  the 
association  reports.  Among  the  outside  members 
of  the  board  present  were  Garner  Fletcher,  of 
the  Elkhorn-Piney  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.;  Alexander  Bonnyman,  president  of  the 
Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  J.  R. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  Quin  Morton,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  and  W.  M.  Wiley,  vice-president  of  the 
Boone  County  Coal  Corporation,  sharpies,  W.  Va- 
W.  Va. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Hazard 
Coal  Operators’  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Gibson  Hotel  in  this  city  on  the  24th. 

Daniel  Howard,  of  the  Central  Fairmont  Coal 
Co.,  Clarkesburg,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on 
Tuesday.  A.  R.  Galoney,  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co., 
was  a  buyer  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

D.  C.  North,  of  the  Whitney-Kemmerer  Co., 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  was  visiting  in  coal  circles 
here  this  week. 

Carl  Scholz,  of  Chicago,  who  has  just  been 
made  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  which  is  to  develop 
9,000  acres  of  coal  land  on  Marsh  Fork  of  Coal 
River  in  West  Virginia,  was  in  the  city  on 
Wednesday.  He  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
Charleston. 

J.  B.  Hart,  of  the  Hartland  Colliery  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Satur¬ 
day.  With  some  friends  he  has  bought  the  mines 
of  the  Charles  Hoyt  Co.,  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  Barren  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Barren  Creek, 
W.  Va. 


Will  the  Dragon  Be  Subdued? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strong  attitude 
taken  by  Governor  Smith  in  opposition  to  Editor 
Hearst,  and  many  will  hope  for  the  success  of 
this  latest  assailant  of  the  chief  exponent  of  yel¬ 
low  journalism.  All  too  seldom  has  Hearst  been 
called  to  account  for  the  material  and  the  policy 
in  which  his  papers  (and  shall  we  say,  his  read¬ 
ers?)  find  their  chief  delight. 

Diplomacy,  as  we  understand  it,  has  prevented 
the  coal  interests  from  taking  so  strong  a  position 
as  they  might  well  have  done  in  opposition  to  the 
criticism  leveled  against  them  and  it  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  policy  of  silence,  or  at  most  a 
somewhat  feeble  response,  has  been  altogether 
wise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  the 
operating  interests,  and  the  counsel  that  they 
have,  would  serve  to  render  them  formidable 
contenders  once  their  activities  are  aroused. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  asked  for 
authority  to  make  a  50-cent  reduction  in  the 
freight  rate  on  by-product  coke  from  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  present  rate  is  $3.30, 
the  proposed  rate  $2.80. 
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x  rly  History  of  Ligonier,  Now  a  Well- 
Known  Mining  Town 

The  name  of  Ligonier  is  a  familiar  one  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  coal  trade.  A  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Robert  Bruce  in  Motor  Travel  refers 
to  the  large  bronze  marker  on  a  granite  block 
which  stands  in  the  square  of  the  town  of 
Ligonier.  Inscriptions  thereon  convey  some  in¬ 
teresting  details  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
the  fort  at  that  place  and  the  early  history  there¬ 
of.  They  read  as  follows: 

Fort  Ligonier 

The  first  English  fort  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains  was  built  five  hundred  feet 
southeast  of  this  spot  in  1758,  by  order  of 
Gen.  John  Forbes,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Lord  John  Ligonier. 

Jlere  General  Forbes,  with  the  aid  of 
Colonels  George  Washington,  Henry  Bouquet 
and  John  Armstrong,  assembled  an  army  of 
7,850  men,  constructed  the  Forbes  Road, 
marched  against  Fort  Duquesne,  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  November 
25,  1758,  thereby  overthrowing  French  and 
establishing  English  supremacy  in  this  region- 

Here  Col.  Bouquet  re-organized  the  exped¬ 
ition  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt;  and  while  on 
on  the  march,  at  a  point  twenty-seven  miles 
west  of  this,  fought  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run, 
August  5  and  6,  1763,  defeating  the  Indians 
under  Chief  Guyasthua  in  “one  of  the  best 
contested  actions  fought  between  white  men 
and  Indians.” 

Early  Importance  of  the  Fort 
The  town  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  actual  site  of  the  fort  was 
about  one  street  south  of  the  through  route, 
just  before  the  westbound  tourist  comes  to  the 
business  center  and  the  historical  tablet;  and  can 
be  found  by  a  very  short  and  quick  detour.  Here 
was  not  only  the  most  important  single  military 
rendezvous  of  the  Forbes  campaign,  but  after¬ 
wards  the  most  westerly  of  the  strong  frontier 
defenses  along  this  route  to  the  Ohio.  The  lo¬ 
cality  is  now  without  special  interest,  and  unat¬ 
tractive  except  for  some  picturesque  views  along 
Loyalhanna  Creek,  whose  high  bluffs  at  this  point 
gave  the  fort  a  very  advantageous  location. 

After  1763  the  fort  fell  into  disuse  and  was 
never  again  of  importance,  though  the  town 
which  grew  up  around  it  has  become  the  chief 
center  for  the  locality. 

Anyone  with  an  inclination  to  go  deeper  into 
the  history  of  this  section  will  find  a  wealth  of 
material  in  the  two  volumes,  “Frontier  Forts  of 
Pennsylvania,”  published  by  the  State  in  1916; 
and  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Two  important  ex¬ 
peditions  passed  through  here  in  Colonial  days, 
that  of  Forbes,  which  took  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
that  of  Bouquet  against  the  Indians,  nearly  four 
years  after  the  French  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  Ohio  country.  Bouquet  was  an  officer  under 
Forbes,  but  the  expedition  with  which  his  name 
is  more  personally  connected  took  place  in  1763, 
during  Pontiac’s  Rebellion. 

The  reference  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
inscription  on  the  tablet  to  the  Forbes  Road 
having  .been  constructed  from  Ligonier  west¬ 
ward  is  correct  in  the  sense  that  from  the  fort 
there  the  cutting  was  through  the  primeval  wil¬ 
derness,  whereas  east  of  that  point  trails  and 
paths  already  existed  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac.  But  the  Forbes  route  was  from  Car¬ 
lisle,  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies;  as  far  as  Ligonier  it  made  the  best  use 
of  what  had  already  been  laid  out,  and  then  lit¬ 
erally  hacked  its  way  to  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains. 


Andrew  Y.  Beach,  Seymour,  Conn.,  writes  that 
he  has  retired  from  the  coal  business.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  coal  dealers  of  that  section. 


WINDY  CITY  NOTES 


One  of  the  best  retail  coal  meetings  of  the 
year  was  held  at  Granite  City,  Ill.,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week  with  Secretary-Treasurer  I.  L. 
Runyon,  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  as  the  attraction. 
Mr.  Runyon  inspires  all  who  hear  him  with  a 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  honest  and  progressive 
retail  coal  merchandising  that  is  invaluable.  Re¬ 
tailers  from  East  St.  Louis  and  other  nearby 
towns  were  present  in  large  numbers. 

An  accounting  school  has  been  established  by 
the  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
in  its  rooms  in  the  Plymouth  Building  for  the 
education  of  its  members  and  the  bookkeeping 
employees  in  coal  accounting.  A  standardized  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  worked  out,  and  all  members  are 
urged  to  adopt  it.  The  sessions  are  held  every 
Monday  afternoon  from  3  to  5,  and  in  the  evening 
from  7  to  9,  commencing  October  21. 

Thomas  D.  Campbell,  head  of  the  Campbell 
Coal  Co.,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Charles  L. 
Selecman,  well-known  in  coal  operating  circles 
in  the  Uniontown,  Pa.  district,  were  in  Chicago 
last  week,  conferring  with  their  western  connec¬ 
tions.  Both  were  rather  pessimistic  over  the 
production  outlook. 

The  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  making  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  full 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
association  has  with  the  teamsters’  unions  re¬ 
specting  the  delivery  of  coal.  “The  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  instructions  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  association  should  be  religiously  lived  up  to,” 
said  Commissioner  N.  H.  Kendall,  “if  justice  is 
to  be  done  to  all  retailers  and  all  consumers.” 

According  to  President  George  L.  Blanchard 
(Lake  Forest,  Ill.),  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  who  has  just 
completed  a  survey  of  the  yards  of  900  association 
members,  the  supply  of  bituminous  coal  on  hand 
September  1  was  146,923  tons,  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  from  September  1  to  January  1  is  placed 
at  1,553,000  tons,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  mined 
and  delivered  in  the  four  months  between  Sep¬ 
tember  1  and  January  1  1,406,075  tons.  On  the 
same  basis,  members  will  require  an  additional 
1,315,275  tons  to  carry  them  over  until  March  1. 
Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  bituminous  coal  necessary 
to  supply  their  trade  to  January  1  and  around 
5  per  cent,  necessary  to  March  1  is  shown  to  be 
in  the  yards  by  the  detailed  figures  submitted 
by  members.  In  all  probability  the  same  ratio 
would  apply  to  non-members  who  were  not  com¬ 
municated  with  by  Mr.  Blanchard. 

“The  Senator  Frelinghuysen  clearing  house 
scheme  for  the  coal  industry  has  certainly  stirred 
up  a  hornets’  nest,”  said  R.  C.  Couffer,  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  his  return  from  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  association’s  executive  committee  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  “The  association  has  framed  counter¬ 
proposals,  and  will  urge  their  adoption.  A  bill 
covering  the  N.  C.  A.  idea  of  government  co¬ 
operation  and  superivision  will  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  that  body.  Nothing  like  the  Fre¬ 
linghuysen  idea  will  be  tolerated.” 

Frank  Van  Orden,  of  Houghton,  Mich.,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Einer,  of  Hubbell,  Mich.,  were  in  Chicago 
during  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  up 
anthracite  shipments  to  the  copper  country  be¬ 
fore  navigation  closes.  All  their  coal  comes  by 
water  and  the  dilatoriness  in  arrival  of  shipments 
is  causing  much  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  both 
dealers  and  public,  they  state. 


The  Railroad  Administration  issued  orders  last 
Sunday  to  the  railroads  serving  the  anthracite 
region  to  rush  all  their  gondola  cars  to  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  mines  and  to  use  only  hopper  cars  to 
load  anthracite.  It  is  also  understood  that  many 
hopper  cars  have  also  been  diverted  from  the  an¬ 
thracite  to  the  bituminous  fields  during  the  past 
fortnight. 


CHANGES  AT  CURTIS  BAY 


Made  Necessary  by  Great  Increase  in  Ex¬ 
port  Coal  Business 

In  the  last  few  months  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad’s  pier  at  Curtis  Bay,  Baltimore,  has 
handled  a  tremendously  increased  tonnage  of  ex¬ 
port  coal.  The  business  has  now  become  so  heavy 
that  the  company  has  had  to  re-open  its  old  pier 
and  make  a  rule  requiring  vessels  to  bunker  in 
the  stream  instead  of  alongside,  so  as  to  prevent 
detention  at  the  pier  after  cargoes  have  been  taken 
on,  and  to  plan  a  reduction  in  number  of  classi¬ 
fications. 

There  has  been  so  much  delay  in  loading  steam¬ 
ers  at  Curtis  Bay  that  W.  G.  Curran,  general 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  B.  &  O., 
recently  took  occasion  to  explain  the  situation 
to  coal  shippers.  He  stated  that  while  the  Curtis 
Bay  pier  is  a  new  and  modern  one,  it  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  handling  of  coastwise  vessels.  The 
bulk  of  the  export  coal  is  loaded  into  steamers 
of  an  entirely  different  type,  which  require  a  lot 
of  trimming,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  operate 
the  pier  at  its  full  theoretical  capacity  of  from 
500  to  600  tons  a  day. 

Moreover,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  at 
European  ports,  steamers  loading  at  Baltimore 
are  taking  on  enough  bunker  coal  for  the  round 
trip,  and  this  extra  bunkering  causes  delay.  The 
assertion  is  made  that  the  amount  of  coal  for 
bunkering  to  the  cargo  has  increased  30  per  cent, 
over  previous  years.  Continuing,  Mr.  Curran 
says: 

“We  have  called  upon  the  operators  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  by  reducing  the  number  of  con¬ 
signments  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  assemble 
cargoes  and  match  up  with  the  boats.  At  present 
there  are  71  different  consignments  and  it  is 
neither  practical  nor  possible  to  hold  sufficient 
coal  of  that  number  of  classifications  to  match  up 
with  boats. 

“A  special  committee,  consisting  of  a  represta- 
tive  of  the  railroad,  a  representative  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  a  representative  of  the  pool  interests, 
a  representative  of  the  non-pool  interests,  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  ports  has  been  appointed  to  go  in¬ 
to  this  with  a  view  of  reducing  classifications  to 
something  like  a  reasonable  number. 

“I  have  visited  Curtis  Bay  and  have  gone  into 
this  situation  personally,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
any  comparisons  at  all  can  be  made  between  what 
has-  been  done  in  previous  years  and  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  now,  because  of  the  very  different  con¬ 
ditions  which  exist,  both  as  repects  the  nature  of 
vessels  and  the  classifications.” 


A  report  from  Cardiff  says  that  Welsh  coal  ex¬ 
porters  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  6,000,- 
000  tons  of  American  coal  to  consumers  in  conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  realizing  that  for  months  and  per¬ 
haps  years  to  come  the  tonnage  of  British  coal 
available  for  export  will  be  limited  and  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  other  sources  of 
supply.  The  Cardiff  interests  evidently  hope  to 
regain  a  substantial  part  of  their  pre-war  trade 
with  foreign  countries  by  handling  American  coal 
in  the  capacity  of  middlemen  until  they  can  sup¬ 
ply  their  former  customers  with  Welsh  coal. 


Charles  M.  Odell,  who  had  been  resident  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  since  1897,  died 
recently  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  the  engineer 
who  surveyed  the  route  of  the  Sydney  &  Louis- 
burg  Railway,  which  handles  the  bulk  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  produced  at  the  Dominion  mines.  This 
road  has  probably  the  most  intensive  traffic  of 
any  single  forty  miles  of  track  in  North  America, 
handling  as  it  has  done  up  to  35,000  tons  of  coal 
in  one  day. 
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Goal  Production  of  tlie  World,  1913-1918 


Below  is  a  table  prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  assemble  the  available 
information  of  the  world’s  coal  production 
during  the  last  six  years.  It  is  explained 
that  the  figures  must  be  regarded  as  tenta¬ 
tive,  because  the  war  interfered  seriously 
with  the  gathering  of  statistics,  especially 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

“In  the  last  year  before  the  war,”  says 
Mr.  Lesher,  “the  world’s  total  output  of 
coal  approached  a  billion  and  a  half  tons. 
The  outbreak  of  hostilities  caused  a  tre¬ 
mendous  drop  in  production,  which  had 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  1915.  Thereafter 


United  States  . ■ . 

Great  Britain  . - . 

Germany  . - . -'- . - 

Austria-Hungary  . 

France  . - . — . - . 

Russia  . . . 

Belgium  . - . ; — 

Japan  . . 

China  . - . 

India  . . . . 

Canada  . . . . . . 

New  South  Wales . . 

Spain  . - . 

Union  of  South  Africa . 

New  Zealand  . - . — 

Holland  . 

Chile . 

Queensland  : . - . 

Mexico  -, . . 

Turkey  — . - . . 

Italy  . 

Victoria  . 

Indo-China  . . . . - . - 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

Sweden . . . - . 

West  Australia  . - . 

Serbia . 

Bulgaria  . - . 

Peru  . - 

Roumania  . - . 

Rhodesia  . . . - . 

Tasmania . . .  . 

Other  countries  . - . 

Approximate  total  for  the  world . 

Per  cent  of  world  total  produced  by  United 

States . — 

(a)  Estimate,  subpect  to  revision,  (b)  Hungarian 


General  Notes 

The  Huntington  Canncl  Coal  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  West  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at 
Huntington.  It  has  an  authorized  capital  .  of 
$350,000  and  the  incorporators  are  W.  W.  Smith, 
of  Huntington;  J.  D.  Fried,  of  Prestonsburg,  Ky. ; 
W.  H.  Bray,  E.  H.  Callahan  and  L.  K.  Smith,  of 
Louisville. 

The  auto-truck  manufacturers  are  rather  per¬ 
sistently  advocating  the  use  of  their  vehicles  for 
transporting  coal  direct  from  the  mines  to  the 
consumer.  While  this  was  mentioned  at  first  as 
more  or  less  of  an  emergency  measure,  the  truck 
people  seem  to  be  pressing  it  as  something  in  the 
regular  line  of  business,  so  to  speak.  Surely  in 
the  case  of  anything  beyond  local  deliveries  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  cost  could  be  reduced  by  mo¬ 
tor  truck  service,  especially  in  view  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  in  which  the  majority  of  the  coal 
mines  arc  located. 


as  the  warring  powers  realized  that  the 
struggle  was  one  of  munitions  quite  as 
much  as  of  men,  the  world’s  production  was 
greatly  increased.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  it  reached  a  level  approxi¬ 
mately  that  of  1913. 

“All  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  Europe 
lay  within  the  belligerent  countries,  and  in 
all  of  them  production  declined.  Even  those 
districts  that  were  fortunate  enough  to  es¬ 
cape  devastation  suffered  from  lack  of  man 
power  and  transport.  Deprived  af  their 
normal  imports  from  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  the  neutrals  and  Italy  endeavored  to 


1913 

569,960,219 
321,922,130 
305,714,664 
60,575,201 
45,108,544 
35,500,674 
25,196,869 
23,988,292 
15,432,200 
18,163,856 
15,115,089 
11,663,865 
4,731,647 
9,857,361 
2,115,834 
2,064,608 
1,362,334 
1,162,497 
982,000a 
909,000a 
772,802 
668,524 
617,912 
453,136 
401.199 
351,687 
335,000a 
•  324.000a 
301,970 
267,000a 
237,728 
61.648 
2,550,000a 


1,478.000.000 


1914 

513,525,477 

297,698,617 

270,594,952 

53,396,400a 

32,765,156 

36,414,560 

19,424,000 

24,574,000 

10,199,200a 

18,439,975 

13,637,529 

11,644,476 

4,877,000 

9,461,674 

2,548,664 

2,121,394 

1,198,000 

1,180,825 


859,516 

691,644 

608,660 

626,351 

404,146 

357,526 


317,923 


391,394 

68,130 


1,332,000,006. 


1915 

531,619,487 

283,560,980 

259,130,287 

52,670,712b 

21,946,000a 

31,158,400 

15,691,000 

22,539,000 

19,800,000a 

18,673.984 

18,267,023 

10,582,889 

5,155,000 

9,275,083 

2,473,659 

2,488,363 

1,291,000 

1.147,186 


1,045,256 

588,104 

708,800 

458,158 

457,184 

321,065 


323,680 


458,934 

66,000 


1,312,000,000 


increase  the  output  from  their  own  scant  re¬ 
sources.  The  stimulus  to  production  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  scarcity  in  Europe  was  felt  even 
in  Africa,  the  South  Seas,  and  the  Orient. 

“Upon  the  United  States,  however,  fell 
the  chief  burden  of  making  up  the  deficit 
caused  by  the  war.  In  1913  the  country 
was  contributing  38.5  per  cent  of  the  world 
supply.  During  the  war  its  share  increased 
at  the  rate  of  about  2  per  cent  per  year,  until 
in  1918  approximately  46  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  output  of  coal  came  from  the  United 
States.” 

The  following  figures  are  in  net  tons: 


1916 

590,098,175 

287,140,410 

272,099,000 

55,482,000b 

23,670,000a 

28,962,724 

18,588,000 

25,238,000 

22,000,000a 

18,389,372 

14,461,678 

9,102,420 

6,160,380 

11,208,402 

2,527,991 

2,920,000 

1,563,000 

1,016,654 

1917 

651,402,374 

278,319,149 

281,429,000c 

50,000,000a 

31,847,000a 

30,047,000a 

16,446,000 

28,000,000a 

1918 

678,211,904 
255,040,328 
273,930, 000c 

30,864,000a 

15,229,000 

30,600,000a 

19,405,550 
14,046,759 
9,290,000 
.  6,619,102 

11,628,870 
2,316,629 
3,326,000 

14,979,213 

10,160,000 

11,937,682 

5,277,813 

1,174,290 

1,101.176 

1,439,538 

468,270 

856,000a 

539,816 

457,262 

337,709 

2,090,000a 

566,007 

— . . — 

910,000a 

1,000,000a 

351,703 

395,802 

•»-- . : . 

491,532 

62,244 

1,401,000,000  1,473,000,000  1,468.000,000 


38.5  38.5  40.5 

production  estimated  at  10,000,000  tons,  (c)  Germ 

One  commentator  would  like  to  see  a  panic 
condition  appear  and  last  for  a  period  of  about 
two  years  to  give  a  fall  to  the  lofty  ideas  of  labor 
and  get  the  value  of  the  dollar  back  to  about 
where  it  should  be.  With  the  solution  of  the 
high  living  cost  problem  left  in  the  hands  of 
labor  it  would  seem  that  the  only  remedy  it  has 
to  suggest  is  a  constantly  rising  wage  schedule, 
higher  costs,  higher  wages,  ad  infinitum.  But 
no  tree  ever  grew  to  the  sky. 

The  first  of  the  light  draft  barges  built  by  the 
Government  to  run  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
River,  has  been  started  for  St.  Louis  this  week, 
with  a  cargo  of  iron  ore.  It  was  built  at  Still¬ 
water,  Minn.,  by  the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.  and  is  the  first  of  six  to  be  built  there. 
A  Government  tug  towing  it,  will  also  pick  up  a 
second  barge  at  Dubuque.  The  return  trip  is  to 
carry  coal. 


2.1  44.2  46.2 

an  lignite  production  estimated  at  97,000,000  tons 


Eastern  manufacturers  of  by-product  and  gas- 
house  coke  are  looking  forward  to  a  big  season, 
for  the  high  price  of  anthracite  makes  it  seem 
likely  that  the  merits  of  domestic  coke  for  house¬ 
hold  heating  will  be  tested  more  thoroughly  in 
the  coming  winter  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
The  demand  has  already  shown  a  decided  picking 
up  in  the  last  three  weeks,  according  to  reports 
from  manufacturers  and  distributors. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  produced 
388,231  tons  of  coal  during  the  nine  months  Jan¬ 
uary  1  to  October  1,  1919,  as  compared  with  502,- 
018  tons  for  the  entire  calendar  year  1918.  The 
company  expects  that  its  total  output  for  the 
present  calendar  year  will  reach  550,000  tons,  or 
10  per  cent  more  than  in  1918. 

Officials  of  the  gas  and  electric  companies  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says  the  ?trjke  talk  does  not 
worry  them  as  they  have  coal  enough  on  hand 
to  last  all  winter. 
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Wilson  Warns  the  U.  M.  W. 

Tells  Leaders  That  a  Strike  at  This  Time  Must  Be  Considered  a  Moral 
and  Legal  Wrong  Against  the  Government  and  Treated  Accordingly 


Below  is  the  text  of  President  Wilson’s 
message  in  which  he  told  the  leaders  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  that  their  wage  agreement  is  still 
in  effect  and  that  if  it  is  abrogated  the  full 
powers  of  the  Government  will  be  employed 
to  see  that  the  operation  of  the  coal  mines  is 
not  tied  up : 

“On  September  23,  1919,  the  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  adopted  a  proposal  declar¬ 
ing  that  all  contracts  in  the  bituminous  field 
shall  be  declared  as  having  automatically 
expired  November  1,  1919,  and  making  vari¬ 
ous  demands,  including  a  60  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  and  the  adoption  of  a  six 
hour  work  day  and  a  five  day  week,  and 
providing  that,  in  the  event  a  satisfactory 
wage  agreement  should  not  be  secured  for 
the  central  competitive  field  before  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1919,  the  national  officials  should  be 
authorized  and  instructed  to  call  a  general 
strike  of  all  bituminous  miners  and  mine 
workers  throughout  the  United  States,  ef¬ 
fective  November  1,  1919. 

“Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  organizations  have  issued  a  call 
to  make  the  strike  effective  November  1. 
This  is  one  of  the  gravest  steps  ever  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  country,  affecting  the  econ¬ 
omic  welfare  and  the  domestic  comfort  and 
health  of  the  people.  It  is  proposed  to  abro¬ 
gate  an  agreement  as  to  wages  which  was 
made  with  the  sanction  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  and  which  was  to  run 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  not 
beyond  April  1,  1920.  This  strike  is  pro¬ 
posed  at  a  time  when  the  Government  is 
making  the  most  earnest  effort  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  and  has  appealed  with 
success  to  other  classes  of  workers  to  post¬ 
pone  similar  disputes  until  a  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  has  been  afforded  for  dealing  with 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  strike  would  practically  shut  off  the 
country’s  supply  of  its  principal  fuel  at  a 
time  when  interference  with  that  supply  is 
calculated  to  create  a  disastrous  fuel  famine. 
All  interests  would  be  affected  alike  by  a 
strike  of  this  character,  and  its  victims 
would  not  be  the  rich  only,  but  the  poor 
and  the  needy  as  well — those  least  able  to 
provide  in  advance  a  fuel  supply  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  It  would  involve  the  shutting 
down  of  countless  industries  and  the  throw¬ 
ing  out  of  employment  of  a  large  number 
of  the  workers  of  the  country.  It  would 
involve  stopping  the  operation  of  railroads, 
electric  light  and  gas  plants,  street  railway 
lines  and  other  public  utilities  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  to  and  from  this  country,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  our  giving  aid  to  the  allied  countries 
with  supplies  which  they  so  seriously  need. 
The  country  is  confronted  with  this  prospect 
at  a  time  when  the  war  itself  is  still  a  fact, 
when  the  world  is  still  in  suspense  as  to 
negotiations  for  peace,  when  our  troops  are 
still  being  transported  and  when  their  means 
of  transport  is  in  urgent  need  of  fuel. 

“From  whatever  angle  the  subject  may  be 
viewed  it  is  apparent  that  such  a  strike  in 


such  circumstances  would  be  the  most  far 
reaching  plan  ever  presented  in  this  country 
to  limit  the  facilities  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  necessity  of  life,  and  thus  in¬ 
directly  to  restrict  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  A 
strike  under  these  circumstances  is  not  only 
unjustifiable,  it  is  unlawful. 

“The  action  proposed  has  apparently  been 
taken  without  any  vote  upon  the  specific 
proposition  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
throughout  the  United  States,  an  almost 
unprecedented  proceeding.  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  right  of  any  American  worker  needs 
for  its  protection  the  taking  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  step,  and  I  am  convinced  that  when 
the  time  and  money  are  considered  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fundamental  attack,  which  is 
wrong  both  morally  and  legally,  upon  the 
rights  of  society  and  upon  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  I  feel  convinced  that  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
would  not  vote,  upon  full  consideration,  in 
favor  of  such  a  strike  under  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

“When  a  movement  reaches  a  point 
where  it  appears  to  involve  practically  the 
entire  productive  capacity  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  most  vital  neces¬ 
sities  of  daily  domestic  and  industrial  life, 
and  when  the  movement  is  asserted  in  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated,  and  at  a  time 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  involve  the 
maximum  of  dangers  in  the  public  welfare 
in  this  critical  hour  of  our  country’s  life,  the 
public  interest  becomes  the  paramount  con¬ 
sideration. 

“In  these  circumstances  I  solemnly  re¬ 
quest  both  the  national  and  the  local  officers 
and  also  the  individual  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  recall 
all  orders  looking  to  a  strike  on  November 
1,  and  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  any  stoppage  of  work. 

“It  is  time  for  plain  speaking.  These 
matters  with  which  we  now  deal  touch  not 
only  the  welfare  of  a  class  but  vitally  con¬ 
cern  the  well  being,  the  comfort  and  the 
very  life  of  all  the  people.  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  in  the  public  interest  to  declare  that 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  strike  and  thus  to  paralyze  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country,  with  the  consequent 
suffering  and  distress  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple,  must  be  considered  a  grave  moral  and 
legal  wrong  against  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  can  do 
nothing  else  than  to  say  that  the  law  will 
be  enforced  and  the  means  will  be  found 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  out  of  this  un¬ 
happy  business. 

“I  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  I  have  already  suggested  a 
plan  by  which  a  settlement  may  be  reached, 
and  I  hold  myself  in  readiness  at  the  request 
of  either  or  both  sides  to  appoint  at  once 
a  tribunal  to  investigate  all  the  facts  with  a 
view  to  aiding  in  the  earliest  possible  or¬ 


derly  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal 
miners  to  the  end  that  the  just  rights,  not 
only  of  those  interests  but  also  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  may  be  fully  protected.” 


TO  PROSECUTE  ‘PROFITEERS’ 

The  National  Coal  Association,  under  date 
of  October  24,  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  affiliated  district  associations  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  operators : 

“Under  Anti-Profiteering  Amendment  to 
Food  Control  Act  signed  by  President  Mon¬ 
day,  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  bring 
criminal  proceedings  against  coal  operators 
obtaining  excessive  prices.  Department  now 
determining  policy  as  to  what  shall  consti¬ 
tute  fair  prices.  Probably  will  decide 
method  procedure  next  few  days. 

“Meantime  fair  price  commissioners  vari¬ 
ous  States  have  authority  from  Department 
to  designate  fair  price  for  coal  of  their  own 
initiative.  We  understand  in  at  least  one 
State  this  has  been  done,  and  such  action 
probably  contemplated  in  other  cases. 

“The  department  frankly  admits  fair  price 
commissioners  have  no  legal  standing,  nev¬ 
ertheless  investigations  and  probably  prose¬ 
cutions  will  be  instituted  where  their  so- 
called  fair  prices  are  exceeded. 

“Please  notify  your  members.  Letter 
follows  with  copy  of  amendments  and  list 
of  fair  price  commissioners.” 


Bituminous  Mining  Costs 

The  West  Virginia  Mining  News  urges  coal 
operators  and  associations  in  that  State  to  fur¬ 
nish,  for  publication  in  its  columns,  their  costs  of 
production  and  the  prices  realized,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  no  names  will  be  used.  The 
making  public  of  this  data,  it  is  believed,  will 
prove  of  value  in  showing  that  prices  are  reason¬ 
able  in  view  of  what  it  costs  to  get  out  coal,  and 
thus  clear  the  operators  of  the  suspicion  that 
they  are  profiteering. 

The  News  has  already  secured  figures  from  one 
large  West  Virginia  mining  company,  and  these 
show  the  following  results  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1919: 


Cost  of 

Average  . 

Production 

Price  Realized 

$3,606 

January 

$2,019 

3.601 

February 

2.503 

2.262 

March 

1.711 

1.712 

April 

2.036 

1.709 

May 

2,138 

1.683 

June 

2.035 

1.790 

July 

2.076 

1.879 

August 

2.063 

1.802 

September 

2.281 

Inquiry  Not  Always  Easy 

Investigation  is  advocated  by  many,  who  urge 
that  inquiry  should  be  made  concerning  all  prop¬ 
ositions  that  come  up,  but  sometimes  the  path  of 
the  investigator  is  by  no  means  smooth.  The 
story  of  the  young  reporter  who  called  upon  a 
leading  citizen  for  details  of  his  divorce  suit  is  a 
classic  in  newspaper  offices.  Altogether,  we  think 
the  deduction  may  fairly  be  drawn  that  the  inves¬ 
tigator  is  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  consid¬ 
eration  no  matter  how  improbable  his  query  may 
appear  to  those  who  know  the  facts.  Cut  on  the 
other  hand  it  should  be  recognized  that  careful 
inquiries  are  not  always  feasible  no  matter  how 
zealous  the  scribe  may  be,  for  by  the  absence  of 
interested  parties  or  otherwise  a  complete  story  is 
not  to  be  had.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nat¬ 
urally  a  desire  to  print  such  information,  or  sup¬ 
posed  information,  as  there  is  at  hand. 
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PITTSBURGH  STRIKE  VIEWS 

Majority  of  Operators  Look  for  Short  and 
Partial  Tie-Up 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  30.  How  many  miners  will 
heed  the  call  to  strike  on  November  1?  This  is  a 
question  that  the  coal  operators  of  Pennsylvania 
are  now  asking,  in  view  of  President  Wilsons 
threat  to  use  the  Government  machinery  to  keep 
the  mines  in  operation,  and  all  other  forceful  influ¬ 
ences  being  brought  to  bear  by  Washington  to 
avert  the'  threatened  cessation  of  coal  production 
through  the  impending  strike.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  reiterated  its  declaration  yes¬ 
terday  that  every  organized  coal  miner— and  prac¬ 
tically  all  are  now  organized,  they  say— will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  strike  call  on  November  1.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  operators  siy  they  have  ob- 
tained  the  assurance  of  their  employes  that  they 
will  remain  at  work  in  spite  of  the  strike  call. 

Unlike  the  steel  strike,  according  to  union  offi¬ 
cials,  all  the  workers  will  quit  on  the  day  the 
(Strike  is  scheduled  to  become  effective.  “There  is 
no  question  about  the  intention  of  the  coal  miners 
of  the  United  States  in  this  crisis,”  said  one  of 
the  leading  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  Pittsburgh  this  week.  “You  must  understand 
that  the  steel  workers  were  not  solidly  organized 
When  the  strike  was  called.  In  other  words,  the 
steel  strike  was  called  prematurely. 

“It  is  quite  different  with  the  coal  miners.  They 
are  fully  organized,  have  been  so  for  many  years, 
and  they  will  walk  out  of  the  mines  in  a  body  on 
Noverrtber  1,  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  any  other  organization  or  individual, 
unless  their  demands  are  complied  with.  The 
miners  are  not  frightened  by  the  threats  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  nor  of  any  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  have  a  right  to  protect  out  rights 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

“We  are  now  fighting  for  social  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  the  strike  will  be  called,  and  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  is  going  to  be  the  most  serious 
one  in  the  history  of  any  industry  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.” 

A  canvass  of  leading  coal  operators  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  this  week  shows  that  85  per  cent  of 
them  expect  the  strike  to  be  of  short  duration. 
“When  the  miners  see  that  the  Government  in¬ 
tends  to  operate  the  mines,  they  will  return  to 
work.  There  may  be  some  disturbances  here  and 
there,  but  these  will  be  quickly  and  effectively 
qintlled  by  the  Governmental  forces,”  was  the  pre¬ 
diction  made  by  an  official  of  one  of  the  largest 
coal  companies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Question  of  Strike  Breakers 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Operators’  Association 
held  an  all-day  meeting  at  its  headquarters  Tues¬ 
day  to  make  final  arrangements  for  coping  with 
the  strike.  All  the  operators  promised  to  remain 
at  work  and  not  heed  the  strike  call.  All  the 
operators  were  reticent,  however,  as  to  the  meth¬ 
od  that  would  be  employed  to  keep  the  mines  in 
operation  in  the  event  all  the  miners  strike. 

They  would  not  say  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  import  strike  breakers.  It  has 
been  persistently  rumored  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  that  several  thousand  men  are  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  the  South  and  the  West  to  break  the 
strike.  It  is  expected  that  if  this  happens,  the 
Strike  breakers  will  be  given  the  protection  of 
Government  troops  from  interference  from  the 
•Strikers. 

Many  of  the  operators  expressed  the  firm  belief 
this  week  that  most  of  the  American-born  coal 
miners  will  remain  loyal  to  the  Government  and 
remain  at  work.  They  expect,  however,  that  the 
strike  call  will  be  responded  to  by  100  per  cent 
of  the  alien  element.  Reports  received  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  from  coal  fields  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  indicate  that  this  belief  is  entertained  by 
coal  operators  generally. 


District  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
held  a  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  Tuesday,  and  an¬ 
nounced  afterward  that  all  details  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  calling  the  strike  and  conducting  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  International  officials  of 
the  organization  are  in  Pittsburgh  to  manage  the 
strike  in  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  They  expressed  little  concern 
over  the  attitude  of  the  Government  respecting 
the  impending  strike.  _ 

Considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  union  offi¬ 
cials  was  noted  in  the  Monongahela  Valley,  where 
the  miners  are  reported  to  be  not  so  well  organ¬ 
ized  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES 


Operators  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  declare 
that  the  impending  strike  will  not  affect  them,  as 
their  miners  are  non-union  men.  They  do  not 
place  much  confidence  in  the  efforts  of  union  or¬ 
ganizers  to  get  the  miners  of  that  district  to 
strike. 

Carl  L.  Markham,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  purchased 
500  acres  of  undeveloped  coal  lands  in  Greene 
County  this  week,  at  a  price  reported  to  have  been 
$230  an  acre. 

Despite  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Monongahela 
Valley,  coal  shipments  on  the  Monongahela  River 
have  not  decreased.  During  the  48  hours  ended 
Tuesday  midnight,  42  steamers  towing  a  total  of 
139  barges,  carrying  25,680  tons  of  coal,  passed 
Lock  No.  1.  During  the  same  time,  54  steamers 
towing  a  total  of  287  barges,  containing  114,000 
tons  of  coal,  passed  Lock  No.  3. 

It  was  reported  this  week  that  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  have 
been  in  conference  with  coal  operators  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  regarding  plans  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  during  the  strike. 

Chester  M.  McCune,  coal  operator  of  Wheeling, 
is  one  of  the  few  coal  men  encountered  who  thinks 
that  the  impending  coal  strike  is  going  to  result 
very  seriously.  Mr.  McCune,  who  is  one  of  the 
veterans  of  the  business,  says  he  has  seen  many 
coal  strikes,  but  none  of  them  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  prevail  at  this  time.  He  believes  that 
the  strike  is  going  to  be  long-drawn-out  and  that 
much  hardship  will  result  to  both  miners  and  pro¬ 
ducers. 

John  H.  Jones,  of  the  Jones  Coal  interests,  has 
gone  East  on  business.  All  the  Jones  mines  have 
established  new  records  by  way  of  production.  It 
is  understood  that  additional  important  properties 
are  to  be  added  soon  to  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.’s  pos¬ 
sessions. 


Rough  Work  in  West  Virginia 

An  indication  that  the  Government  is  giving 
careful  attention  to  some  agitators,  at  least,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  on  complaint  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  a  somewhat  notable  labor 
leader  was  recently  put  on  trial  at  Grafton,  W. 
Va.,  for  having  entered  the  B.  &  O.  office  at  that 
point  and  ordered  all  traffic  stopped,  stating  that 
he  had  authority  to  call  on  the  men  working  on 
that  division. 

There  has  been  some  rather  rough  stuff  in  the 
way  of  agitation  in  that  section  lately.  Only  a 
short  time  before  that,  men  of  the  Simpson 
Creek  operations  at  Galloway,  W.  Va.,  and  the 
Maryland  Coal  Co.’s  mines  at  Wendel,  held  a 
meeting  at  11:30  P.  M.  and  decided  to  suspend 
work  the  next  day  in  honor  of  Mooney,  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  dynamiter.  As  a  result  the  output  of  the 
companies  concerned  was  affected  to  the  extent 
of  5,000  tons,  as  a  full  supply  of  cars  had  been 
placed  and  as  they  were  not  loaded  they  were 
counted  against  the  operations  for  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  day.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  ac¬ 
tivity  in  that  field,  there  is  a  general  expression 
of  belief  that  the  time  has  come  to  squelch  the 
radicals  who  have  been  terroriing  the  section  in 
the  name  of  union  labor. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  local  politics  will  not  be 
permited  to  interfere  with  the  proper  handling 
of  the  strike.  Some  sheriffs  and  other  peace  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  mining  districts  are  keen  politicians 
and  have  been  playing  the  game  for  all  it  is 
worth.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  how  fully  they 
can  be  depended  upon,  particularly  if  Federal 
officers  are  active  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  and  somewhat  overshadow  the  local  au¬ 
thorities. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  how  generally  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  in  coal  offices  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  an  unusual  situation.  There  have  been 
strikes  before,  plenty  of  them,  but  never,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  has  there  been  one  in  quite  such  a 
defiant  spirit.  In  fact  the  last  general  strike  of 
the  soft  coal  miners,  away  back  in  1897,  was 
more  of  a  protest  of  despair  than  a  defiance  of 
the  constituted  authorities  as  this  one  seems  to 
be. 

Following  the  sale  of  the  Elkins  property  to 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  an  inspection  trip  of  the  Morgantown 
&  Kingwood  R.  R.  by  Chas.  M.  Schwab,  Presi¬ 
dent  Grace  and  other  officials  of  the  purchasing 
company.  It  is  expected  that  while  in  the  field 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  further  exten¬ 
sive  development  work  on  the  newly  acquired 
property. 

One  thing  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  short  time  agitation  is  the  fact  that  in  other 
countries,  one  in  particular,  are  working  over¬ 
time  with  a  view  to  making  up  for  recent  losses. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  should  at  least 
work  at  a  normal  degree  and  not  proceed  at  a 
rate  25  per  cent  below  normal. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  coal  mining 
industry  depends  upon  the  foreign  element  for  a 
full  supply  of  labor,  there  is  an  insistent  demand 
that  the  alien  should  be  held  to  a  stricter  account 
than  they  have  been.  First  assure  them  of  a  fair 
deal,  says  a  company  president,  demand  al¬ 
legiance,  and  then  hold  them  to  a  strict  account¬ 
ability.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  this 
proposition  we  shall  have  to  get  along  without 
them  in  one  way  or  another. 

Whoever  said  that  returning  soldiers  will  go 
into  the  ground  to  work  has  not  yet  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  lofty  ideas  of  most  of  the  boys, 
and  a  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court  won’t  make 
anyone  work  who  does  not  want  to. 

Even  though  the  railroad  workers  have  pledged 
their  support,  and  other  unions  acquiesce,  a  strike 
of  the  coal  miners  would  not  be  a  popular  one. 
The  interests  of  the  majority  have  to  be  served 
first.  Neither  the  coal  miners  nor  the  railroad 
workers  are  bigger  than  the  country,  and  an  un¬ 
popular  strike,  in  the  face  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  steel  strike,  would  give  labor  a  severe  set¬ 
back.  Will  Lewis  and  his  committee  see  it? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will  not 
deem  regulation  of  the  price  of  coal  the  prime 
factor  in  meeting  the  coal  strike.  Price  regula¬ 
tion  within  certain  limits  is  desirable  but  there 
are  other  things  to  be  considered.  A  price-list 
does  not  keep  up  steam  in  the  boiler. 

Some  hopeful  views  are  expressed  as  to  the 
result  of  a  general  coal  strike.  Would  the  end¬ 
ing  thereof  in  an  abrupt  manner  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  miners  mark  at  last  the  end  of 
hostilities  between  capital  and  labor?  Would  it 
signify  the  downfall  of  the  radical,  bolshevik 
element,  that  the  present  wave  of  unrest  had 
run  its  course?  Such  is  the  hopeful  conclusion 
that  some  people  are  already  prompted  to  draw 
from  the  prospective  situation. 


E.  L.  Douglass,  president  of  the  First  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Staub,  Ky.,  visited  the  Cincinnati  market 
during  the  week. 
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T.  K.  Dennin,  the  well-known  transportation 
man,  has  moved  his  offices  from  No.  11  Broadway 
to  the  Jersey  Central  Passenger  Terminal  at  the 
foot  of  Liberty  Street. 

Captain  Joseph  K.  Davis,  of  the  Blaine  Mining 
Co.  and  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  has  been  appointed  Sheriff  of  Nassau 
County  by  Governor  Smith  to  succeed  Sheriff 
Seaman,  who  was  removed  from  office  by  the 
Governor,  following  an  investigation  into  his 
official  record.  Mr.  Davis  lives  at  Glen  Cove 
and  is  prominent  socially  as  well  as  in  a  business 
way.  His  term  will  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
as  a  new  Sheriff  will  be  elected  at  the  coming 
election. 

The  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  branch  offices  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Greensburg,  Pa.  The  Philadelphia  office, 
in  the  Stephen  Girard  Building,  is  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Frank  G.  Schnerr,  who  was  formerly 
located  at  Detroit  as  western  manager  of  the 
Wentz  Corporation.  F.  H.  Borman  is  in  charge 
of  the  Greensburg  office.  He  was  until  recently 
attached  to  the  company’s  headquarters  in  this 
city,  and  previous  to  that  was  for  several  years 
associated  with  the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  second  vice-president  of  the 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  has  sailed  via  the  “Adriatic” 
for  a  two  months’  tour  of  France,  Italy  and  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  have  purchased 
12  ten-ton  Mack  trucks  which  they  will  soon  add 
to  their  equipment. 

John  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal 
'Co.,  was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association 
will  hold  its  fall  tournament  at  the  Seaview  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  at  Absecon,  N.  J.,  near  Atlantic  City. 
The  date  has  been  tentatively  fixed  as  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  November  15  and  16,  but  it  may 
be  decided  later  to  postpone  it  for  a  week. 

S.  M.  Kasdan,  formerly  with  C.  W.  Chadwick 
&  Co.  and  interested  in  the  foreign  ship  brok¬ 
erage  business,  has  become  secretary  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  Transportation  Co.  at  No.  1  Broadway,  and 
will  be  also  manager  of  the  brokerage  depart¬ 
ment  thereof.  In  addition  to  carrying  on  its 
sound  and  harbor  business  as  heretofore,  the 
company  will  take  on  a  number  of  steamers  and 
schooners  for  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  cov¬ 
ering  all  ports  in  North  and  South  America  for 
which  business  offers. 

There  seems  to  be  a  well  founded  belief  that 
U.  M.  W.  emissaries  have  been  about  at  No.  1 
Broadway,  with  a  view  to  gathering  uncautious 
remarks  at  the  lunch  counter  or  in  the  hallways. 


A  Word  of  Appreciation 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  extend  hearty 
thanks  to  the  many  friends  who  have  kindly  sent 
in  letters  of  cheer  and  encouragement  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  appreciation  expressed  and  we  assure  them 
that  their  friendly  words  are  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

There  is  much  sophistry,  to  put  it  politely,  in 
the  claims  of  the  miners  that  the  operators  will 
not  listen  to  their  pleas  for  a  settlement.  When 
an  ultimatum  is  presented  only  a  “yes”  or  “no” 
answer  is  possible  as  a  general  thing,  and  the 
miners’  demands  and  the  method  of  presentation 
were  such  that  only  a  negative  response  was 
possible. 


Forecast  By  Us. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  record  the  fact  that 
we  were  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
Cleveland  convention,  promptly  upon  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  dates  for  same,  and  pointed 
out  the  evil  potentialities  of  the  program  that 
the  miners  had  decided  upon,  referring  to  the 
prospect  of  trouble  many  times  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  weeks. 

It  must  be  recognized  as  somewhat  notable 
that  the  trade,  and  bituminous  consumers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  devoted  so  little  attention  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  that  developed  through  various  stages  at 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 
There  has  been  throughout  the  idea  that  the 
trouble  would  blow  over,  but  evidently  the  course 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  is  too  strong  to  be  swept  aside 
by  any  breeze. 

It  might  be  said  also  that  the  radical  trend 
of  events  is  a  disappointment  to  many  oper¬ 
ators,  who  through  the  experience  of  years  in 
collective  bargaining,  as  established  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Competitive  District,  were  becoming  well 
reconciled  to  the  system  and  felt  that  they  could 
depend  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  of.  more 
than  a  few  of  the  representatives  of  the  miners’ 
union. 

With  the  bituminous  tonnage  on  the  upgrade 
since  midsummer  it  is  now  at  a  higher  figure 
than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  time  in  1918 
and  much  above  the  1917  basis.  While  demand 
was  strong  at  this  time  last  year,  production  was 
cut  down  by  the  deadly  influenza  epidemic,  fol¬ 
lowed  as  that  was  by  the  partial  stagnation  re¬ 
sulting  because  of  the  armistice.  There  was  in 
fact  a  down  grade  recorded  by  tonnage  statistics 
last  year  practically  all  the  time  from  the  first  of 
October  to  the  end  of  December,  and  also  well 
into  the  present  year. 
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The  Fixity  of  Routes 

The  recent  loss  of  a  balloon  which,  as  so  often 
happens,  descended  prematurely,  prompts  a  writer 
to  remark  in  one  of  the  dailies  on  the  propensity 
of  balloons  to  select  wild  and  uncharted  regions 
for  their  descent.  They  constitute,  in  reality,  the 
only  medium  of  transportation  that  is  entirely  un¬ 
trammeled  as  to  its  course. 

With  all  the  broad  ocean  before  them,  vessels 
follow  certain  definite  courses  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  advantageous  and  we  even 
hear  now  of  established  aeroplane  routes,  duly 
mapped  and  approved.  On  land  certain  definite 
courses  of  travel  have  been  followed  more  or  less 
closely  from  the  earliest  days.  Only  once  in  a 
while  do  we  hear  of  some  cut-off  route  being  es¬ 
tablished. 

As  a  rule  the  first  roads  followed  Indian  trails 
across  the  country  if  they  did  not,  perforce,  fol¬ 
low  river  courses.  The  towns  and  villages  built 
up  along  these  roads,  particularly  at  the  intersec¬ 


tion  of  navigable  streams,  indicated  in  a  measure 
the  route  of  the  railroads,  and  therefore  the  main 
lines  of  travel  today  are  very  much  along  the 
same  routes  as  they  were  a  hundred  or  even  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Only  the  balloon,  actually 
moving  free  as  air,  establishes  new  routes. 


Fish  Must  Bite  Union  B?.it 

Not  content  with  controlling  everything 
ashore,  the  labor  unions  are  undertaking  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  great  fishing  grounds  down  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nantucket  and  word  has  gone 
forth  that  the  fish  caught  in  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  in  that  far  off-shore  section  can¬ 
not  be  sold  unless  brought  in  by  men  carrying  a 
union  card.  As  that  community  is  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  fishing,  a  strong  and  general  effort 
is  being  made  to  maintain  the  proverbial  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  hardy  fishermen  of  the  island. 


The  retail  plant  of  H.  H.  Noble  at  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y.,  was  burned  last  Sunday. 


Poets  As  a  Race 

Since  the  time  when  an  all  too  frank  observer 
mentioned  the  great  Alexander  Pope  as  “a  small, 
sick-looking  man,  always  scratching  his  head,”  it 
has  been  noted  that  many  celebrated  writers, 
especially  of  the  reform  or  uplift  school,  are  by  no 
means  impressive  in  personality.  It  has  more  fre¬ 
quently  been  the  case  that  the  rough  and  ready 
writers,  those  not  posing  as  mentors  for  the 
world,  but  covering  prize-fights,  the  stockyards 
and  such  crude  themes,  appear  to  the  better 
advantage.  This  failing,  if  we  may  call  it  such, 
has  been  aptly  hit  off  in  an  ode  in  a  Greenwich 
Village  periodical  reading  as  follows: 

“Oft  when  I  read  a  verse  I  think 

“’Twixt  God  and  man  I’ve  found  a  link 

“ — And  God  speaks  through  the  printer’s  ink! 

“But  when  I  see  the  bard  who  sung 

“I  marvel  he  is  still  unhung 

“ — And  God  speaks  through  an  ass’s  tongue!” 

In  view  of  the  profusion  of  poets  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  may  it  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
writer  knows  whereof  he  speaks? 
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DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHR  AriTF-LATT1MERand  DEXCAR  BOILER  COAL  and  miOO-  J  Mn.F  VAnW 

AIN  i  rlKAL-l  1l.  dexcar  dexcar  briquettes  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

RITI  HVlINOl  IS  LLOYDELL  CLAIRE  CROWN  17 

Ol  1  UiVlliNWUO  princess  CROWN  SMITHING 

Boston  Office:  65  DEVONSHIRE  ST. Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BLDG.  Scranton  Office:  WEARS  BUMS’}' 


THE  COAL  &  IRON  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  the  CITY  of  NEW  YORK 

Member  of  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 

RESOURCES,  $23,743,379.98  CAPITAL,  $1,500,000  SURPLUS  and  PROFITS,  $1,363,051.51 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  TO  THE  COAL  TRADE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


North  Western  Fuel  Co. 

COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 
General  Office  -  -  Merchants  National  Bank  Building  -  -  St.  Paul 
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Meeker  {,  Company  | 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  AilflllllAil^IlL 


DIAMOND 

Mines  Office 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


CAMBRIA  SMOKELESS 
New  York 
1/  Battery  Plaoe 


SHADE  CREEK 

Philadelphia 
Widener  Bldg 


THE  MORRISDALE  COAL  CO. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Morrisdale  Bituminous  Steam  Coals 


Steamship  Bunkering  a  Specialty 

General  Office:  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 
NEW  YORK:  No.  1  Broadway.  LONDON:  Lambert  Bro».,  Ltd. 


SEILER  COAL  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

8=ta*AiSS=  ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

tidewater  dock.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


“PORTAGE  COAL” 

From  Central  Pennsylvania  Region — a  high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  steam  coaJ.  Georges  Creek  (Md.)  High  Grade  Steam  Coal.  Also  West  Virginia  gas  and 

steam  coal.  We  have  the  coal,  awaiting  your  order,  and  can  ship  immediately. 

JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Street  SHIPPERS  J.  IV.  Crichton,  Sec.  Treas. 


KENNETH  W.  McNEIL.  PRESIDENT  WILLIS  G.  TOWNES.  V.  P.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 

THE  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL  &  SONS  CO. 


ANTHRACiTE 


COAL 


BITUMINOUS 


N.  Y  PHONES 


7844  l 

7847  \  BOWLING  GREEN 

7848  ' 


THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 
IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

General  Office  /  McNEIL  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

General  Sales  Office  I  Broadway,  New  York  Pari*  Office  147  Avenue  Malakoff  London  Office  81  Grace  Church  St. 


PERCY  HEILNER  &  SON 

Since  1854 

PHILADELPHIA,  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  SPRINGFIELD  READING  BOSTON  CINCINNATI 

17  Battery  Pita  Stearaa  Building  Colonial  Trust  Building  4  Post  Office  Square  Union  Trust  Building 
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THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 

Genera)  Offices 

Outlook  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Producers  and  Shippers 

GENUINE 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDAL1A  COAL 

Four  Inch  Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg 

Special  attention  given  to  • 
QUALITY  SERVICE  PREPARATION 


Branch  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  Toledo  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Rapids 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


i  .et  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  hv  the 
installation  ui  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean, 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  iri 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  lor  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Cclony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


-JTRAOE  L 


TS  RUN 

COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

High  Grad®  [§3Uiminous  Goal 

CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


EQUITABLE  COAL  CO. 


BITUMINOUS 

FOR 

BUNKERING 

AND 

EXPORT 

11  Broadway 


COAL 

SHIPMENT 
OVER 
ALL  PIERS 

Cable  Address: 
Eqoicoal,  New  York 

New  York 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


You  Need  Saward’s  Annual,  the  Standard  Book  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
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BURNS  BROS. 


NEW  YORK. 


COALE  &  COMPANY 

MINERS  OF 

GEORGES  CREEK  BIG  VEIN  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT 

GEORGES  CREEK  TYSON  SMITHING  &  STEAM 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  LOW  VOLATILE 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  RUN-OF-MINE 

FAIRMONT  GAS  LOW  AND  MEDIUM  SULPHITE 

Third  National  Bank  Building:  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 

JOHNSTOWN  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK 


F.  B.  COOK  COAL  CO. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
LOW  VOLATILE  HIGH  VOLATILE 


Island  . B  AO 

Sal  co  . BAO 

Conemaugh  . PRR 

Bell  Phone  No.  9 


Davis  . PRR 

Excelsior  Nos.  1  and  2 . PRR 

Park  Hill  . PRR 


Beck  No.  1 . PRR  Brinker  Run  . PRR 

Quick  Despatch  on  Bunker  and  Export  Coal 


LUTHERAN  BUILDING,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


CHICAGO 
1105  Fi.her  Bide. 


-POCAHONTAS  CO 

1503-09  North  American  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

SHIPPERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  BUNKER  SUPPLIERS  OF 

STANDARD  POCAHONTAS  COAL 

2,000,000  TONS  ANNUALLY 
NORFOLK,  VA.  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Citizen.  Bask  Bid*.  Law  &  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  England  Agents,  S.  P.  BURTON  &  CO.,  5*  Congress  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


NY 


LONDON 

17  St.  Helen’.  Placa 


Fire  Insurance  THAT  INSURES  at  cost. 

THE  MIDLAND  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 

801  Virginian  Land  Bank  Bldg. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  Va. 

A  purely  mutual  insurance  company  operating  on  the  Cash  Premium  and  Contingent  Note  plan,  eligible  to  Coal  Operators 
only,  now  in  process  of  organization. 

Nothing  experimental;  fundamentally  sound  and  the  same  system  used  by  the  mutual  companies  of  many  industries,  in¬ 
variably  with  success. 

Organization  and  management  in  charge  of  a  reputable  experienced  and  successful  underwriter.  Association  will  have 
facilities  to  take  care  of  large  lines,  and  be  able  to  pay  dividends  of  25%  or  better  from  the  beginning. 

We  solicit  your  investigation  and  support  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  for  information. 
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,  NICCLL  &  COMPANY 

CARDIFF  AMD  GREENWICH  STEAM  COAL 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

From  All  Districts 

FURNACE,  FOUNDRY  and  SMELTER  COKE 


PITTSBURGH 


General  Offices:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


BALTIMORE' 


FRANK  SULLIVAN  SMITH,  President 
iT)  Wall  Street,  New  York 


G  H.  JONES,  Vice-President 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


H.  S.  HASTINGS,  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
Saint  Marys,  Pa. 


THE  SHAWMUT  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Bituminous  Coal,  Coke 


Pennsylvania  Office: 

St.  Matys,  Pa. 


General  Sales  Office: 

1006  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Jones,  General  Sales  Agent 


Canada  Office: 
Hamilton,  0»w 

J.  D.  Ferguson,  Sales  Agent 


BORDEN  &  LOVELL 


Anthracite 


COAL 


Bituminous 


11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONES:  BOWLING  GREEN  7710  TO  7714 

Members  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  and 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


IRWIN  VALLEY  GAS  COAL  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


High-Grade  Gas  and  Steam  Coals 

WIDENER  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


W.  A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

MEMBERS  OF  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Shippers  of  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal  in  the 

Quemahoning,  South  Fork  and  Nanty  Glo  Fields  of  Pennsylvania 
Upper  Potomac  and  Fairmont  Districts  of  West  Virginia 


LINCOLN  NANTY  GLO 


MAPLE  RIDGE  SMOKELESS 


BETHEL  SMOKELESS 


FAIRMONT  GAS 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  NOVEMBER  8,  1919 


THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  strike  started  in  promptly  on  sched¬ 
ule  time,  covering  the  unionized  bituminous 
coal  fields  thoroughly  and  constitutes  t  e 
most  complete  stoppage  of  work  in  the ^soft 
coal  mines  that  we  have  seen  since  1897 
In  all  that  intervening  time  the  PerPetJf 
issue  between  employer  and  employe,  the 
continual  bone  of  contention  to  which  the 
coal  business  seems  to  be  peculiarly  com¬ 
mitted,  has  never  been  put  to  such  an  actua 

^Because  of  this  fact,  perhaps  many 
have  been  taken  by  surprise  There  was  a 
widespread  feeling  up  to  the  actual  hou 
of  the  walk-out  that  there  would  be  some¬ 
thing  done  to  prevent  the  execution  of  t  e 
strike  order.  In  fact,  as  the  initial  day  was 
not  only  Saturday,  but  a  religious  holiday, 
very  generally  observed  in  the  coal  fields, 
many  refused  to  consider  the  shut-down  on 
November  1st  an  actual  indication  of  the 
threatened  suspension.  But,  with  the  tie-up 
remaining  as  complete  on  Monday,  it  had 
to  be  recognized  that  the  strike  was  an 
actuality  and  that  the  country  was  now  face 

to  face  with  the  difficulty  so  c|®ar1^^ 
when  the  arrangements  for  the  Llevela 

convention  were  made.  We  have  rePea.  e  y 
indicated  from  week  to  week  m  the  inter 
vening  time  how  matters  were  shaping  up 
and  olr  readers  have  been  well  informed 
with  reference  to  this  matter.  . 

Now  naturally,  thoughts  turn  to  the 
probability  of  an  early  settlement  and,  while 
the  trend  of  opinion  indicates  that  the  stop¬ 
page  of  work  will  be  brief,  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  with  reference  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  realize  that  this  is  an  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  upon  which  to  venture  an 

opinion.  Rather  more  than  mne  times  out 
of  ten  we  believe,  strikes  definitely  mitiatea 
under  the  auspices  of  a  well-establishe 

ganization  last  longer  than  ^tlc'P^ei7  it 
last  great  strike  in  the  anthracite  held,  it 

will  be  recalled,  lasted  nearly  six  tnonths^ 

and  the  organization  seemed  to  be 

stronglv  entrenched  at  the  end  of  that  time 
as  at  the  outset.  So  while  we  join  with  all 
those  who  hooe.  for  the  benefit  of  the^coun- 
trv  and  welfare  of  the  industry, 
difficulty  will  be  short-lived,  we  th.nk  all 
should  be  cautious  in  making  arrangemen 
based  upon  a  termination. 


Already  we  find  the  usual  strike  news  in 
circulation.  The  resumption  of  a  mine  in 
Colorado  is  heralded  in  eastern  papers  as 
marking  a  significant  addition  to  the  coal 
supply.  The  miners’  representatives  un¬ 
earth  most  unfavorable  data  relative  to  the 
situation  in  some  small  district  and  exploit 
that  as  an  indication  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  working  force,  while  some  one 
at  Washington  gives  forth  an  oracular  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  Government  taking  all  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  safeguard  the  country,  with¬ 
out  indicating,  however,  just  how  coal  is 
to  be  dug  if  there  are  no  miners  to  dig  it 

°UThe  operating  interests  meanwhile,  are 
maintaining  a  judicial  silence  All  this  is 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  order  of  things, 
but  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  an 
unusual  feature  in  the  fact  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  so  definitely  opposed  to  the  miners 
demands.  That  is  most  significant  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  public  at  large  is 
beginning  to  recognize  that  too  many  de¬ 
mands  have  been  made  in  the  recent  past. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  complaints  of  one 
individual  and  another  who  has  had  to  bear 
an  increased  burden  without  securing  an 
adequate  offset  are  at  last  beginning  to 
make  their  influence  felt  in  the  higher  circles 

of  public  life.  ,  , 

Furthermore,  the  radical  source  that  has 
instigated  so  much  of  the  recent  difficulty 
has  been  rather  clearly  identified  and,  as 
one  commentator  points  out,  there  is  now 
no  rush  to  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  On  the  contrary,  the  cha  - 
lenge  to  the  Government  which  the  strike 
order  represents  has  been  met  with  a  flat 
ultimatum  and  a  counter  challenge.  e 
public  has  thrown  off  some,  at  least,  ot  the 
lethargy  with  which  it  has  viewed  develop¬ 
ments  'in  the  recent  past.  The  Boston 
police  strike  may  be  set  down,  perhaps,  as 
the  turning  point  in  the  situation,  and  to  - 
lowed  as  that  was  by  the  unsuccessful  steel 
strike,  there  is  hope  that  the  conditions  by 
which  we  were  rapidly  drifting  into  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  mood  have  been  stayed  in  a 

measure.  ,  •  , 

The  injunction  proceedings.,  which 
brought  the  Government  directly  into  the 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  operators  doubtless 
had  a  disheartening  effect  on  the  labor  lead¬ 
ers,  although  they  give  no  indication  there¬ 


of.  But  they  as  well  as  the  rank  and  fi 
of  the  strikers  must  realize  that  with  e\ 1 
one  in  official  life  lined  up  against  them, 
including  not  only  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  but  the  Governors  and  others  in 
authority  throughout  the  States,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  M.  W.  is  by  no  means  what 
it  should  be  if  they  are  to  accomplish  much 

in  the  way  of  results.  ... 

Already  there  have  been  intimations  the 
union  officials  were  anxious  to  resume  nego¬ 
tiations  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a 
settlement  on  a  reasonable  basis,  now  that 
they  have  fulfilled  the  mandate  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  convention  to  call  a  strike  November 
1st  if  their  demands  were  not  granted. 
Operators  have  indicated  their  willingness 
to  negotiate,  but  the  Attorney  General  in¬ 
sists  that  the  strike  be  called  off  first.  .  I  hat 
issue  will  be  determined  with  the  initial 
hearing  on  the  injuction,  which  takes  place 
on  this  date,  and  the  element  of  litigation 
thus  introduced  adds  to  the  uncertainties 

of  the  situation.  .  . 

Meanwhile,  the  country  is  not  suffering 
any  hardship  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  and 
it  would  have  to  last  several  weeks  more 
before  anything  more  than  minor  incon¬ 
veniences  would  result.  Of  course,  with,  the 
hand-to-mouth  buying  which  characterized 
the  situation  in  many  quarters,  as  we  have 
heretofore  referred  to,  there  is  not  the  gen¬ 
erally  stocked-up  condition  that  would  have 
been  preferable  under  these  conditions.  But 
on  the  other  hand  with  Government  con¬ 
trol  under  the  Lever  act  still  continuing 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  distributing 
available  tonnage  so  as  to  overcome  some 
of  the  inconveniences.  Many  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  banked  on  being  taken  care  of  in  the 
face  of  the  prospective  situation,  having  felt 
that  they  would  be  looked  after  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  any  event,  but  we  surmise  that 
there  will  be  some  disappointment  on  this 
account,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
such  an  appropriate  and  satisfactory  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tonnage  as  would  be  feasible 
if  the  market  pursued  the  usual  course  of 
commercial  transactions. 

Despite  the  confidence  expressed  by  some 
there  was  enough  anxiety  in  regard  to  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  week  ending  October  25th  to 
augment  the  production  very  materially. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
the  estimated  average  total  production  of 
bituminous  coal  per  working  day  increased 
from  a  little  less  than  2,000,000  tons  to  a 
little  less  than  2,200,000  tons,  a  gain  of  10 
per  cent.  Thus  the  output  reached  the  fig¬ 
ure  equal  to  the  high  water  mark  of  1918; 
reaching  the  greatest  production  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country.  And,  from  all  ac¬ 
counts,  the  production  for  the  week  ending 
November  1st  will  prove  to  be  a  large  one, 
for  as  almost  unvariably  happens  the  mine 
workers  are  apt  to  be  energetic  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  days  of  a  period  of  activity,  being 
anxious  to  have  as  much  as  possible  to  their 
credit  when  the  next  pay-day  rolls  around. 

There  are  no  notable  developments  to  be 
recorded  in  anthracite.  Dr.  Garfield  has  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  president  an  executive  or¬ 
der  authorizing  him  to  establish  maximum 
prices,  but  apparently  he  is  not  planning  to 
exercise  his  powers  at  this  time.  In  any 
event  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  is  being 
sold  in  excess  of  the  75-cent  premium  which 
the  Government  formerly  allowed  to  the 
independent  interests  is  very  limited.  Now 
that  the  threat  of  fixed  prices  is  being  held 
over  the  heads  of  a  few  grasping  operators, 
it  will  doubtless  be  smaller  still. 
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TRADE  CONDITIO  NS  AT  NEW  YORK  FAIRMONT’S  BIG  MONTH 


Bituminous  Trading  at  Standstill  as  Railroad  Administration  Takes  Control— Strike 
Fails  to  Help  Anthracite 


To  the  activity  in  the  anthracite  trade 
incidental  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  is 
added  nervousness  growing  out  of  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  strike.  Retailers  have  to  meet 
the  onslaughts  of  frightened  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  who  think  the  strike  news  in  the 
daily  papers  relates  to  anthracite  miners. 

These  people  usually  calm  down  when 
the  situation  is  explained  to  them,  but  it 
takes  a  lot  of  explaining  in  the  aggregate. 
Even  the  dealers  themselves  feel  a  certain 
uneasiness  over  the  outlook,  based  on  the 
thought  that  the  trouble  is  apt  to  spread 
to  the  hard  coal  fields  either  in  the  form  of 
a  sympathetic  strike  or  through  the  anthra¬ 
cite  miners  framing  demands  of  their  own. 

It  is  true  that  the  union  officials  recently 
signed  an  agreement  extending  the  present 
contract  to  April  1,  regardless  of  when  the 
peace  proclamation  is  issued,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  whether  the  labor  leaders 
can  hold  the  rank  and  file  in  line  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  strike  becomes  too  bitter  or  if  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  miners  secure  a  wage  increase. 

Another  thing  engendering  anxiety  is  the 
agitation  for  a  general  sympathetic  strike 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  it  is  assumed  would 
include  the  anthracite  mine  workers.  On 
top  of  it  all  there  is  the  increased  demand 
from  the  West  which  naturally  followed  the 
closing  of  the  bituminous  mines  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  is  taking  quite  a  tonnage  away 
from  the  eastern  trade. 

Steam  sizes  remain  sluggish.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  bituminous  trade  have  helped 
some,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent  so  far. 
If  the  strike  were  to  continue  for  any  great 
length  of  time  it  would  have  a  decidedly 
stimulating  effect  on  the  buckwheat  sizes. 
It  would  bring  in  a  demand  from  bituminous 
users  who  desire  to  conserve  their  stocks 
by  mixing  with  anthracite,  as  well  as  caus¬ 
ing  the  anthracite  roads  to  use  more  hard 
coal,  thereby  taking  surplus  tonnage  out 
of  the  market. 

Independent  shippers  are  holding  for 
somewhat  better  prices,  especially  on  No.  1 
buckwheat,  of  which  there  is  little  offering 
under  the  circular.  Sales  of  rice  under 
$2.50  are  less  frequent,  and  most  shippers 
are  asking  at  least  $1.50  for  barley. 

The  Bituminous  Market 

The  conduct  of  the  bituminous  trade  has 
been  taken  completely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  coal  people  and  lodged  with  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  which  has  assumed 
the  former  functions  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  so  far  as  they  relate  to  distribution. 
Regional  and  district  committees  have  been 
formed  to  allot  tonnage  to  consumers  on 
the  priority  list. 

As  yet  very  little  has  been  done  in  that 
line,  most  users  being  well  stocked  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  along  for  weeks  without  re¬ 
quiring  emergency  deliveries.  About  all  the 
Railroad  Administration  did  at  the  outset 
was  to  order  all-rail  deliveries  held  up  and 
to  stop  commercial  loading  at  the  local 
ports.  The  railroads,  up  to  this  time,  have 
confiscated  very  little  coal  for  their  own 


Steam  Sizes  Very  Much 

use,  nor  have  they  diverted  much  tonnage. 
It  is  simply  being  held  for  future  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  bulk  of  it  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  original  consignees  if  the  miners  go 
back  to  work  as  soon  as  now  seems  likely. 

1  he  extent  to  which  movement  through 
the  harbor  has  been  curtailed  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  bituminous  piers 
from  South  Amboy  to  Plarsimus  handled 
only  140  cars  on  Monday,  as  against  a  nor¬ 
mal  daily  loading  of  between  900  and  1,000 
cars.  This  was  about  the  average  for  other 
days  since  November  1.  Even  permits  for 
the  loading  of  bunker  coal  were  withheld 
for  several  days,  the  movement  being  re¬ 
stricted  almost  entirely  to  coal  for  public 
utilities  and  for  railroad  use. 

I  he  restoration  of  maximum  prices  is 
largely  an  academic  matter  with  trading  at 
a  standstill.  It  is  believed  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  price  fixing  will  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  strike,  a  short  tie-up  meaning 
a  speedy  release  from  Government  restric¬ 
tions,  whereas  a  long  one  might  result  in 
control  being  continued  until  the  shortage 
was  overcome.  In  any  event  the  restraint 
will  affect  only  a  small  part  of  the  output, 
the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  having  been  sold 
on  contract  back  in  the  spring  and  summer 
at  the  Government  price  or  less — in  some 
cases  much  less. 

Maximum  prices  on  coals  handled  in  this 
market  are :  Central  Pennsylvania — $2.95  per 
net  ton  for  all  grades  and  sizes ;  Western 
Pennsylvania — $2.35  for  mine-run,  $2.60  for 
lump,  and  $2.35  for  slack;  Fairmont— $2.50 
for  mine-run,  $2.75  for  three-quarters,  and 
$2.25  for  slack;  Georges  Creek,  Upper  Po¬ 
tomac,  etc. — $2.75  for  mine-run,  $3.00  for 
three-quarters,  and  $2.50  for  slack. 

Even  a  short  strike  threatens  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  export  trade,  for  with 
offshore  shipments  embargoed,  as  they  are 
now,  vessels  are  being  diverted  to  other 
lines  and  will  not  be  available  for  coal  car¬ 
rying  for  some  little  time  after  the  mines 
are  running  again. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
bers  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  week  past: 


Week  of 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

August  14-20 . 

.  6.159 

5,311 

August  21-27 . 

.  6,154  ’ 

5,933 

Aug.  28-Sept.  3 . 

.  5,489 

5,338 

Sept.  4-10..... . 

.  5,739 

5,697 

Sept.  11-17 . 

.  5,138 

5,676 

Sept.  18-24 . 

.  5,502 

6,018 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1 . 

.  6,068 

5,548 

Oct.  2-8 . 

.  5,755 

5,688 

Oct.  9-15 . 

.  5,116 

4,846 

Oct.  16-22  . 

.  5,730 

6.783 

October  23-29  . 

.  5,583 

5,513 

Oct.  30-Nov.  5  . 

.  4,549 

2,077 

In  the  late  ’50s,  on  the  Providence  and  Wor¬ 
cester  Railroad,  coal  was  burned  in  locomotives 
for  the  first  time  in  America. 


Mines  Turned  Out  Enormous  Tonnage  in 
Period  Just  Before  Strike. 

'With  the  return  of  Dr.  Garfield  as  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  the  former  Government  prices  are 
again  effective  in  the  Fairmont  region.  They  are 
as  follows:  Mine  run,  $2.50;  slack,  $2.25;  lump, 
$2.75.  Prior  to  the  restoration  of  these  prices 
mine-run  had  reached  the  $3  mark. 

Strike  talk  and  every  effort  on  the  part  of  coal 
users  to  be  well  supplied  before  the  big  strike  took 
effect  stimulated  business  in  the  Fairmont  fields 
during  October,  with  the  result  that  production 
records  were  slashed  to  pieces,  October  producing 
more  coal  than  any  month  in  the  current  year. 

The  regional  production  was  1,841,400  tons  of 
coal  and  122  cars  of  coke.  This  is  21,250  tons 
heavier  than  the  regional  production  for  the 
month  of  September.  Records  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  were 
shattered,  the  production  having  been  1,484,850 
tons  of  coal  and  122  cars  of  coke.  This  is  142,350 
tons  more  of  coal  than  was  produced  by  the  mines 
along  this  division  in  September.  Coke  produc¬ 
tion  last  month  was  29  cars  shy  of  that  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Coal  production  on  the  Monongah  Division  was 
440,600  tons  heavier  in  October  than  in  October, 
1918,  when  there  were  1,044,250  tons.  Coke  pro¬ 
duction  in  October,  1918  was  961  cars,  which  is 
839  cars  heavier  than  last  month. 

Last  month  the  Monongahela  Railway  produced 
356,550  tons  of  coal  or  62,900  tons  more  than  in 
September,  1919. 

Heavy  Tidewater  Shipments. 

Despite  the  numerous  embargoes  during  Octo¬ 
ber,  Curtis  Bay  shipments  reached  the  highest 
mark  of  the  year  at  4,560  cars  or  284  more  than  in 
June,  which  was  previously  the  heaviest  month 
with  a  total  of  4,276  cars.  October  was  238,000 
tons  of  coal  or  42,800  heavier  than  September, 
which  aggregated  3,904  cars  or  195,200  tons. 

A  new  pace  was  also  set  for  shipments  to  St. 
George  Pier,  in  New  York  harbor.  These  ship¬ 
ments  in  October  totaled  947  cars,  or  47,350  tons. 
This  is  219  cars  heavier  than  in  August  when  there 
was  a  total  of  728  cars.  The  exact  tonnage  was 
as  follows:  August,  36,400;  October,  47,350. 

Lake  business  last  month  totaled  1,030  cars,  or 
200  cars  shy  of  September’s  total,  but  262  cars 
more  than  in  August.  The  heaviest  month  for 
lake  business  was  May,  when  2,123  cars  of  coal 
were  sent  there. 

That  the  West  began  to  see  the  danger  of  a 
coal  famine  and  detrimental  effect  of  a  strike  was 
best  evidenced  in  the  Michigan  point  shipments 
last  month,  which  jumped  to  903  cars  or  194  cars 
more  than  in  September,  which  totaled  709  car¬ 
loads.  The  real  ordering  of  coal  began  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  in  September  and  October  447  more 
cars  of  coal  were  ordered  than  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July  and  August  combined. 

Ohio  point  shipments  in  October  totaled  1,287 
cars,  or  557  cars  more  than  in  September.  Not 
until  September  did  the  Ohio  sections  begin  to 
secure  shipments  of  any  account. 

Miscellaneous  shipments  last  month  totaled 
1,001  cars,  or  eight  cars  less  than  September. 
Miscellaneous  shipments  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  numbered  2,001  loads. 

During  the  month  of'October  there  were  25,324 
coal  loads,  which  is  the  heaviest  of  any  month  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  September  having  prev¬ 
iously  been  the  leader  with  22,984  as  a  total.  This 
was  also  true  of  western  coal  loads,  which  totaled 
4,274  carloads,  September  formerly  leading  with 
3,751  cars  as  a  total. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  totaled  6,629  cars  or 
305  cars  heavier  than  it  was  in  September,  which 
^■f?£Tegated  6,324  cais.  Other  heavy  months  for 
railroad  fuel  were  May,  6,124  cars  and  July  6,099 
cars. 
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During  October  there  was  a  daily  average  of 
1,583  cars  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  theB.  & 
O.,  an  average  daily  placement  of  1,258.  The  cars 
ordered  daily  averaged  1,600  cars.  The  daily  coal 
production  averaged  1,142  cars  a  day  on  the  Mo¬ 
nongah  Division,  while  in  the  entire  region  it 
averages  1,364  cars.  The  daily  production  average 
for  the  Monongahela  Railway  last  month  was  274 


cars. 


Last  Week’s  Tonnage. 

On  the  Monongah  Division  road  last  week  there 
were  6,357  cars  of  coal  and  coke  loaded  in  five 
days,  Saturday  the  first  day  to  be  affected  by  the 
strike,  being  excluded.  During  the  week  there 
were  33  cars  of  coke  produced,  27  cars  being 

loaded  east  and  6  cars  west. 

The  loading  last  week  totaled  6,3o7  cars  or  5 
cars  of  coal  and  coke  more  than  the  week  ending 
October  4;  281  cars  heavier  than  the  week  ending 
October  18,  but  624  cars  more  than  the  week  end¬ 
ing  September  25,  the  heaviest  week  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  and  but  566  cars  shy  of  the  week  ending 

October  11.  .  ,  . 

During  the  week  these  shipments  were  made. 
Coal  loaded  cast,  5,368;  coal  loaded  west,  895; 
loaded  by  wagon  mines,  8  cars;  Curtis  Bay,  1,4. 
cars;  St.' George,  235  cars;  lakes,  125 .  cars,  Michi¬ 
gan  points,  130  cars;  Ohio  points,  366  cars;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  points,  274  cars. 


EASINESS  AT  BALTIMORE 


nbargo  Makes  Largs  Tonnage  Available 
Locally 

rhe  soft  coal  strike  found  the  Baltimore  dis- 
ct  probably  much  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
lcrgency  than  anywhere  else  in  the  East, 
ite  the  fact  that  this  territory,  because  of  con- 
uity  to  the  coal  fields,  has  never  been  a  large 
wing  center  and  the  average  plant  here  has 
ht  facility  for  putting  by  coal  for  future  use. 
The  ease  in  the  situation  came  from  the  fact 
at  when  the  Government  suddenly  shut  down 
all  export  loading  on  the  morning  of  Octobe 
there  was  a  total  of  2,500  loaded  cars  at  Curtis 

iy,  containing  both  gas  and  steam ’coals;  about 

>00  at  Canton  and  nearly  100  at  Locust  Point 
d  also  from  the  fact  that  between  this  city  and 
e  mines,  destined  for  Baltimore,  was  another 
rge  number  of  cars,  probably  4,000  in  all,  routed 
Baltimore,  and  of  which  some  hundreds 
ached  the  terminals  in  this  city  before  the  gen- 
al  confiscation  of  coal  awheel  by  the  Railroad 

dministration.  .  .. 

Two  days  after  the  inauguration  of  the  strike 
e  announcement  was  made  by  Regional  Direc- 
ir  Galloway  that  he  had  in  his  division  under 
overnment  seizure  a  total  of  more  than  20,000 
irs  of  soft  coal,  or  about  1,000,000  tons.  This 
strict  comprises  the  lines  of  the  eastern  division 
i  the  B.  &  O.,  the  Western  Maryland,  the  Cum- 
;rland  Valley,  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania 


and  the  M.  &  K. 

The  first  day  of  the  strike  brought  the  news  to 
shippers  here  that  the  Georges  Creek  and  Upper 
Potomac  section  of  the  Maryland  field  was  prac¬ 
tically  all  out,  and  while  there  have  been  some 
slight  changes  in  smaller  mine  properties,  this  re¬ 
mains  practically  true  to-day. 

The  continued  work  in  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Somerset  field  and  in  a  number  of  the  West 
Virginia  fields  brought  a  strong  encouragement 
to  the  trade  of  an  early  break  in  the  strike.  A 
list  prepared  under  a  coal  survey  here  during  the 
first  days  of  the  strike  showed  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  of  some  of  the  largest  producers  with 


offices  here; 

Conditions  in  the  Coal  Fie’ds. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.:  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  mines  closed;  Jcnner  mines,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  running  normal.  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.. 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  mines  shut  down; 


Orenda  mines,  at  Boswell,  Pa.,  open.  Century 
Coal  Co.:  West  Virginia  mines  closed.  Queina- 
honing  Coal  Co.:  All  mines  at  Ralphton,  Zim¬ 
merman,  Husband  and  Stoyestown,  Somerset 
County,  Pa.,  running. 

S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co.,  West  Virginia  mines 
closed.  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.:  All 
mines  in  Fairmont  district  closed;  non-union 
mines  in  Pocahontas  field,  Tug  River  district, 
open.  Bakcr-Whiteley  Coal  Co.:  Mines  at  Elina, 
Pa.,  in  operation.  Cumberland  Coal  Co.:  Mines 
in  West  Virginia  closed.  Georges  Crcek-Parker 
Coal  Co.:  All  Georges  Creek  territor\  closed. 

While  endeavoring  to  move  promptly  the  new 
production  in  such  regions  as  the  Somerset  field 
and  in  parts  of  West  Virginia,  the  Government 
officials  are  prepared  to  meet  any  quick  end  of 
the  strike  and  to  rush  coal  to  make  up  for  that 
lost  in  suspension.  Director  Galloway  has  rushed 
many  empties  into  every  mining  region  for  this 
contingency. 

The  hard  coal  situation  here  remains  practi¬ 
cally  unchanged.  There  is  but  a  comparatively 
light  movement  into  the  Baltimore  district,  but 
there  is  enough  in  yards  here  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  those  without  any  coal,  as  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  have  supplies  in  their  cellars  to 
run  to  about  the  first  of  the  year  at  least. 

While  official  figures  are  still  lacking  for  the 
big  export  movement  in  October,  the  unofficial 
total  carries  the  dumping  into  foreign  bound  coal 
ships  at  Baltimore  up  to  the  day  when  loading 
was  stopped  at  about  496,000  tons,  of  which  about 
432,000  tons  was  cargo  coal. 

The  last  three  ships  loaded  here  on  export  were 
all  for  Genoa,  Italy.  One  sailed  and  the  other 
two  were  detailed  and  the  coal  diverted  to  do¬ 
mestic  coast  delivery.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  con¬ 
sul  here  has  been  urging  the  great  need  of  Italy 
getting  coal  to  keep  public  utilities,  like  railroads, 
running. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION 


usiness  Curtailed  by  Embargoes  on  Ship¬ 
ments  to  Tidewater 

Norfolk  Nov  6.— Although  the  mines  of  the 
ocahontas  field  are  still  working  at  full  strength 
id  it  is  reported  that  only  25  per  cent,  of  those 
the  New  River  field  are  out,  the  volume  of  coal 
oving  to  tidewater  from  those  districts  has  been 
emendously  contracted  by  reason  of  an  em¬ 
erge  on  all  east-bound  shipments  over  the 
hesapeake  &  Ohio  and  on  east-bound  shipments 
ver  the  Norfolk  &  Western  from  points  west  ot 

orfolk.  ...  .  ,  • 

The  Virginian  Railway  is  still  open  for  ship- 

Lents  in  this  direction.  All  other  coal,  prevented 
y  the  embargoes  from  moving  to  tidewater,  is 
oing  to  western  points. 

The  effect  of  the  embargo  is  to  reverse  the 
roportions  of  the  movement  from  the  mines  to 
dewater  according  to  one  well-informed  shipper, 
fnder  ordinary  conditions  70  per  cent,  of  the 
roduct  of  the  two  fields  named  moves  in  an  east- 
rly  direction  and  the  other  30  per  cent,  goes 


will  come  eastward. 

The  full  effect  of  the  embargoes,  which  be¬ 
come  effective  on  Tuesday,  has  not  yet  been  seen. 
So  far  as  the  local  situation  is  concerned  they 
have  not  yet  been  seriously  felt,  the  amount  of 
coal  on  railroad  tracks  when  the  strike  began 
having  been  very  little  reduced  by  the  restricted 
deliveries  so  far  allowed  under  the  new  control 
regulations.  On  November  5  it  was  reported  that 
290,292  tons  of  coal  were  yet  on  cars  in  railroad 
yards  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  This 
amount  is  only  44,000  tons  less  than  that  reported 


a  week  ago. 

Dumpings  at  piers  for  the  first  four  days  of  the 
month  showed  the  full  influence  of  the  strike,  the 


volume  being  only  half  what  it  was  during  Octo¬ 
ber  and  September.  The  Norfolk  &  Western 
dumped  45,293  tons,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  32,- 
331,  and  the  Virginian  20,  787,  the  total  being 
99,409  tons. 

In  some  quarters  it  was  predicted  that  this 
would  be  even  further  reduced  later  in  the  month, 
since  some  vessels  were  already  being  loaded  on 
November  1  and  the  process  had  to  be  completed, 
thus  swelling  the  figures  for  the  first  few  days. 

A  few  permits  for  shipments  to  New  England 
points,  however,  arc  being  granted,  and  even 
though  export  movement  is  prohibited,  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade  may  serve  to  keep  product  moving  at 
a  fair  rate.  The  coastwise  permits  are  being 
granted  after  consideration  of  each  individual 
case  and  not  on  any  blanket  authority. 

October  dumpings,  contrary  to  the  outlook, 
went  even  higher  than  those  of  September,  the 
total  being  1,581,517  tons,  of  which  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  reported  614,341  from  its  Lamberts 
Point  piers  and  24,  366  from  its  city  pier.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  reported  517,376  tons  and  the 
Virginian  449,800.  September  figure?  were  1,557,- 


CHAOS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Railroad  Administration  Seizing  Heavy 
Tonnage  at  Low  Price 

The  quick  turn  of  events  during  the  past  week 
has  for  the  time  being  done  away  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  market  entirely.  From  a  condition 
of  unusual  prosperity,  it  has  dropped  to  one  of 
chaos,  confusion  and  doubt.  A  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  district  continues  to  mine  coal 
and  to  ship  coal,  but  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  as  an  element  in  fixing  the  price,  is  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo 
is  supposed  to  be  wrapped  in  mystery. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  coal  operators  here 
that  there  isn’t  much  real  mystery  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  destination  of  the  coal  as  long  as  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  needs  cheap  fuel,  though,  of 
course,  plans  have  been  made  and  are  being  more 
or  less  laboriously  worked  out  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  industry  and  the  distress  calls  of  homes. 

Cincinnati  coal  operators  recognize  the  emer¬ 
gency  and  submit  gracefully  to  the  fact  of  na¬ 
tional  control  to  meet  it.  They  do  not  object 
seriously  to  the  reimposition,  during  the  actual 
pendency  of  conditions  that  ready  make  it  nec¬ 
essary,  of  price-fixing.  But,  as  one  man,  they  do 
resent  the  placing  of  all  these  extraordinary 
powers  over  their  industry  in  the  hands  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  the  failure  of  which  to 
function  efficiently  in  its  own  particular  field  and 
with  its  own  legitimate  responsibilities,  they  de¬ 
clare,  has  been  for  months  the  chief  occasion  of 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  them.  They  are  scarce¬ 
ly  less  than  - furious  that  the  railroads,  which 
they  say  for  years  have  made  a  business,  by 
methods  which  by  others  are  held  to  be  crim¬ 
inal,  of  getting  their  fuel  supply  often  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  should  be  given  open 
opportunity  to  reload  at  a  Government  fixed  rate, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  best  coal  market  that 
has  been  known  for  years. 

No  operator  has  believed  that  the  strike  could 
possibly  last  long.  Most  of  them  have  considered, 
in  fact,  that  it  would  be  over  in  a  few  days — cer¬ 
tainly  within  a  week.  But  they  were  not  so  con¬ 
fident  of  the  speedy  termination  of  Government 
control,  which,  they  say,  has  a  way  of  extending 
beyond  the  conditions  and  events  which  seem  to 
warrant  it.  They  voiced  the  view  that  it  was  at 
least  likely  to  last  until  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  has  all  the  high-priced  coal  it  wants  at  a 
low  price. 

The  reports  here  are  that  the  non-union  dis¬ 
tricts  are  not  as  yet  affected  by  the  strike  and  are 
not  likely  to  be.  Kanawha,  New  River  and  Coal 
River  miners  are  out,  while  the  great  majority  of 
the  miners  in  the  Harlan  district  are  included  in 
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call  more  strikes  and  to  go  over  all  future  _  de¬ 
mands”  carefully  before  presenting  them  with  a 
the  suspension.  In  the  latter  section  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  are  said  to 
be  operating  their  mining  properties,  with  inci¬ 
dental  but  not  serious  disturbances  Fairmont  is 
out  and  the  Big  Sandy  section  partially  so  The 
Pocahontas,  Logan,  Thacker,  Winding  Gulf,  Tug 
River,  Williamson,  Guyan,  Hazard  and  Apalach- 
ian  are  all  at  work,  with  no  show  of  hesitancy  or 
trouble.  Operators  here  do  not  believe  the  non¬ 
union  sections  are  likely  to  be  added  to  the  areas 
of  trouble,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fed¬ 
eral  troops  arc  available  to  protect  those  who 
want  to  work. 

Coal  consignments  are  being  operated  under 
the  generally  applied  rules  of  government  con¬ 
trol.  From  the  fields  kept  in  operation  they  are 
moving  out  as  fast  as  car  supply  will  permit  and 
are  held  as  ordered.  The  regional  districthere 
is  said  to  be  holding  25,000  cars. 

Dealers  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  coal  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  meet  the  present  domestic  needs  and 
on  this  no  further  advance  in  price  has  been  made. 
Only  a  few  local  industries  have  applied  for  pri¬ 
ority  distribution  to  their  bunkers  and  these  only 
with  a  view  to  future  protection  and  not  for  pres¬ 
ent  urgent  needs. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  the  trouble  will  be  over 
in  time  to  prevent  any  phase  of  a  fuel  crisis  in  the 
Cincinnati  territory. 


CONFUSION  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Anxious  as  to  Application  on  Kssential 
Program 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  market  is  in  a  demoralized 
state,  due  to  the  re-establishment  of  old  Govern¬ 
ment  prices,  and  a  pronounced  shortage  of  both 
domestic  and  industrial  fuel.  Anticipating  the 
resurrection  of  the  war-time  “essential”  plan, 
whereby  only  certain  consumers  were  permitted 
coal,  hundreds  of  industries  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict  made  an  eleventh-hour  rush  on  the  market 
in  the  hope  of  building  up  reserves  that  would 
tide  them  over  the  strike  emergency.  Judging 
from  the  apprehension  now  felt  that  a  suspension 
of  operations  might  be  forced  on  many  steel 
manufacturers,  glass  plants  and  other  industries, 
they  had  little  success  in  their  desperate  efforts 
to  get  coal. 

The  former  Government  prices— $2.60  for  pre¬ 
pared  coal;  $2.35  for  run-of-mine  and  $2.35  for 
slack — are  being  religiously  adhered  to  by  the 
operators.  To  the  legitimate  operator  this  does 
not  represent  a  material  variation  from  normal 
prices,  for  he  has  been  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  hold  coal  prices  around  these  levels 
right  alone.  The  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the 
Western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  de¬ 
clares  he  has  evidence  of  violations  on  the  part 
of  the  “gouging  brokers.”  The  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  have  already  launched  their  campaign  against 
these  alleged  profiteers,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
dozen  suits  will  be  filed  early  next  week.  In 
these  prosecutions,  the  District  Attorney  says,  he 
will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  coal 
producers,  who  consider  these  profiteers  a  menace 
to  the  trade. 

Also  it  is  said  that  certain  coal  operators  are 
being  investigated  by  the  Federal  authorities  for 
having  been  implicated  in  restricting  production 
immediately  preceding  the  coal  strike,  with  the 
view  to  creating  higher  prices  for  coal  during  the 
emergency.  It  is  believed  doubtful,  however,  that 
the  Federal  authorities  will  be  able  to  uncover 
anything  showing  that  such  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of,  or  has  even  been  attempted  by  coal  ope¬ 
rators  in  the  Pittsburgh  territory. 

The  most  serious  coal  shortage  attending  the 
miners’  strike  was  suffered.  Monday  and  Tues¬ 


day  in  the  domestic  market,  when  retail  dealers 
had  to  quit  taking  orders  from  them  because  they 
had  received  no  prepared  coal  since  Friday  of 
last  week.  Late  Tuesday  night  this  situation  was 
appreciably  alleviated,  however,  when,  due  to  a 
higher  river  stage,  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  were 
received  by  river  at  the  Pittsburgh  floats. 

R.  W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  issued  a  statement 
today  in  which  he  advised  domestic  consumers  to 
not  become  alarmed  by  reports  of  an  approaching 
coal  famine.  He  emphasized  that  the  domestic 
consumer  is  among  those  the  Government  says 
may  have  all  the  coal  they  need,  contrary  to  the 
rumors  that  the  domestic  supply  is  to  be  cut  off  in 
favor  of  the  industrial  consumer. 

Thirty-eight  representatives  of  foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments  came  to  Pittsburgh  this  week  in  search 
of  coal.  Altogether  they  want  100,000,000  bushels, 
especially  of  lump  coal,  and  like  all  other  foreign 
buyers,  are  willing  to  sign  contracts  calling  for 
deliveries  extending  far  into  1921.  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  coal. 

“We  want  coal;  never  mind  the  price,”  said  the 
speaker  of  the  party  now  in  Pittsburgh. 

France  is  sadly  in  need  of  coal,  according  to 
Francis  Poncet,  head  of  the  French  coal  mission 
now  in  Pittsburgh.  “France  imported  23,000,000 
tons — 11,000,000  from  England  and  7,000,000  from 
Germany,  and  five  million  from  Belgium — before 
the  war,  at  a  time  when  France  herself  was  pro¬ 
ducing  40,000,000  tons  a  year,”  said  Mr.  Poncet. 
“The  war  removed  one-half  of  her  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  one-half  of  the  importation  It  will  be 
ten  to  twelve  years  before  the  French  coal  situa¬ 
tion  is  normal.”  This  is  the  reason,  M.  Poncet  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  United  States  must  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  needed  by  France  for  the  next 
twelve  years. 

Practically  100  per  cent,  of  the  coal  that  will 
be  available  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
week,  will  be  that  produced  by  the  non-union 
fields  of  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  Counties. 
Operators  in  these  two  districts  are  working  day 
and  night  in  the  hope  of  offsetting  as  much  as 
possible  the  shortage  due  to  the  union  miners’ 
strike. 


BOSTON  TRADE  RESTRICTED. 


Government  Control  of  Bituminous  Results 
In  Few  Sales  Being  Made 

The  bituminous  situation,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  about  as  dead  as  a  lazy  man  could 
wish  for  even  in  the  height  of  the  vacation  sea¬ 
son,  so  far  as  the  volume  of  sales  goes,  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  red  tape  being  cut  to  make  these 
comparatively  meagre  sales.  With  the  lid  on 
again,  somewhat  after  the  war-time  control  of 
Mr.  Storrow,  the  eye  of  the  State  is  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  go  as  it  wants  them  to  go — and  the 
watchword  is  “Conserve  Coal.” 

There  may  be  some  danger  of  overdoing  this 
conservation  business  for  a  few  weeks,  if  the 
strike  of  the  miners  continues,  but  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  after  things  get  on  an  even  keel  and 
are  running  smoothly  again  all  will  be  well.  For 
one  thing,  it  looks  as  if  the  campaign  to  dispose 
of  the  large  surplus  of  buckwheat  screenings, 
which  had  grown  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market, 
may  bring  results,  particularly  as  the  Commission 
on  the  Necessaries  of  Life  is  helping  it  along. 

The  shipping  problem  continues  at  deadlock, 
but  the  strike  has  taken  away  much  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  getting  the  bargemen  back  in  a  hurry 
and  may  make  the  needed  opportunity  to  sit 
tight  and  let  the  boat  strikers  take  their  medicine. 
Coal  men  in  all  lines  believe  that  the  victory  for 
Governor  Coolidge — which  they,  by  the  way, 
helped  to  bring  about — will  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  most  of  the  unions  think  well  before  they 
strike  ultimatum,  as  had  grown  to  be  the  com¬ 


mon  proceeding  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  in  Boston  and  nearly  everywhere  else 
throughout  the  country. 

Anthracite  in  Reasonable  Supply 

The  State  commission,  having  completed  the 
collection  of  the  best  possible  statistics,  an¬ 
nounces  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  hard 
coal  in  Massachusetts.  If  the  public  can  be 
made  to  “keep  its  head”  and  not  try  to  store  up 
more  coal  than  is  needed  for  a  week  or  two 
ahead,  all  will  be  well.  Retailers  say  they  have 
not  found  particularly  pressing  demands  for  coal 
from  the  customers,  at  least  none  beyond  those 
they  are  able  to  fill  with  reasonable  speed.  The 
dealers  intend  to  exercise  their  judgment  from 
now  on  in  filling  orders,  and  if  a  man  puts  in  an 
order  for  a  supply  that  would  take  him  several 
months  to  burn,  only  a  part  of  it  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  and  he  will  be  promised  the  rest  “when 
he  needs  it.” 

The  weather  has  been  particularly  bad  of  late, 
with  rain  an  almost  daily  feature,  and  with  the 
ground  and  streets  wet  and  difficult  to  haul  over. 
One  result  is  that  the  men  sent  out  with  a  load 
are  apt  to  take  more  than  the  normal  amount  of 
time  to  put  it  in  and  return  to  the  yards.  As  yet 
there  has  been  only  one  flurry  of  snow — one  of 
the  coal  men’s  delivery  enemies — and  that  was 
hardly  enough  to  furnish  an  identification  of 
itself. 

The  weather  has  been  very  warm  for  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  so  warm  in  fact  that  hundreds 
of  householders  have  been  able  to  get  along  very 
comfortably  without  a  fire  in  furnace  or  heater. 
This  can  mean  nothing  except  a  smaller  demand 
for  coal  covering  the  late  fall  and  winter  months, 
and  should  such  weather  keep  up  for  the  entire 
month  of  November  there  will  be  a  decided  falling 
off  in  the  coal  requirements  of  New  England  for 
the  season  as  a  whole. 


BUFFALO  JUST  WAITING 


Railroads  Holding  Coal,  but  Customers 
Are  Well  Supplied  as  a  Rule 

There  is  nothing  of  account  in  the  air  but  strike 
and  that  means  that  the  bituminous  trade  has  sat 
down  to  wait  till  the  situation  returns  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  normal  state.  No  uneasiness  is 
shown  and  not  much  doubt.  The  shippers  all  say 
that  the  strike  is  doomed  to  failure  and  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  if  the  Government  had 
done  nothing  in  the  case  beyond  assisting  in  the 
keeping  of  order.  Then  the  strike  would  have 
petered  out,  by  its  own  weight  and  on  its  own 
demerits,  just  as  the  steel  strike  has  done. 

There  is  quite  an  unusual  amount  of  undeliv-  | 
ered  bituminous  in  Buffalo.  The  roads  as  a  rule  I 
will  not  move  it.  Not  only  is  Black  Rock  full 
of  it,  consigned  to  Canada,  but  at  first  the  roads 
in  the  city  proper  refused  to  turn  over  cars  to 
each  other,  no  matter  how  they  were  routed. 
They  are  now  beginning  io  make  such  transfers, 
but  it  looks  as  if  Canada  would  have  to  wait 
awhile.  It  happens  that  the  supply  across  the 
river  is  good  and  nobody  is  anxious,  unless  it  may  ' 
be  the  shipper  who  is  afraid  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  charge  demurrage  on  this  coal.  In 
fact  there  is  a  report  to  such  effect,  but  the  ship¬ 
pers  will  resist  anything  of  the  kind.  So  mani¬ 
festly  unjust  would  it  be  that  the  effort  would  be 
sat  upon  wherever  it  appeared. 

The  trade  would  have  been  very  dull  this  month 
anyhow,  so  that  shippers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  for  the  consumers  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  their  supplies  and  then  may  be 
the  prices  will  be  strong  and  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  doing.  As  it  is,  with  the  consumer  indif¬ 
ferent,  the  mines  turning  out  but  a  small  supply  I 
and  the  railroads  seizing  most  of  what  is  moved, 
what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  sell  coal?  The  effort 
would  be  vain  and  the  small  amount  of  sales 
would  have  produced  no  profit. 
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Trade  Views  on  the  Strike. 

What  would  have  pleased  the  shippers  more 
than  anything  else  would  have  been  to  see  the 
strike  fade  out,  with  no  special  effort  to  kill  it. 
Then  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  that  sort 
of  thing  for  a  good  long  time.  Let  the  men  go 
with  no  pay  for  a  month,  after  they  have  come  to 
learn  how  to  spend  their  late  big  pay,  and  they 
would  see  the  union  leaders  handsome  before 
they  would  go  out  again  and  maybe  they  would 
drop  the  union  altogether  for  a  while.  As  it  is, 
there  will  be  a  divided  claim  as  to  who  settled  the 
strike. 

Prices  are  of  course  mainly  nominal  of  the 
former  basis  of  $4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes, 
$4.80  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $4.65  for 
three-quarter,  $4.29  for  mine  run  and  $4.10  for  all 
slack,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

There  is  next  to  no  coal  for  the  city  anthracite 
consumers,  but  plenty  is  promised  as  soon  as  the 
lakes  close  early  next  month.  Lake  shipments 
for  the  week  were  148,200  tons,  of  which  90,000 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth-Superior,  19,900  tons  for 
Chicago,  16,000  tons  for  Milwaukee,  13,200  tons 
for  Fort  William  and  8,100  tons  for  Sheboygan. 

Rates  remain  at  60  cents  to  Chicago,  47y2  cents 
to  Milwaukee,  42%  cents  to  Fort  William,  She¬ 
boygan. 


CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


Miners’  Ranks  Said  to  Be  Breaking — Job¬ 
bers  on  Fifteen  Cents  Basis 

The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  is  in  the 
saddle  again  and  its  powers  are  being  exercised 
in  this  district  by  the  Regional  Railroad  Director, 

R.  H.  Aishton,  through  his  newly  appointed 
agent,  T.  W.  Proctor,  who  has  established  head¬ 
quarters  at  226  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  where  he 
is  now  receiving  requests  for  supplies  from  in¬ 
dustrial  consumers  and  railroads. 

The  President’s  order  and  Garfield’s  action 
thereunder  established  mine  prices  and  whole¬ 
salers’  and  retailers’  margins  as  of  February  1, 
and  these  prices  and  margins  apply  to  all  coal 
shipped  from  mines  on  and  subsequent  to  Octo¬ 
ber  30.  On  spot  or  contract  coal  delivered  or 
shipped  between  the  dates  of  February  1  and 
October  30  the  re-established  prices  will  not  ap¬ 
ply,  as  the  re-established  war-time  prices  are 
not  made  in  any  sense  retroactive. 

This  action  of  the  Government  and  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  duration  of  the  strike  and 
until  the  President  withdraws  his  order  puts  the 
fair  price-fixing  activities  of  Major  A.  A.  Sprague 
and  Hinton  G.  Clabaugh  into  at  least  a  partial 
eclipse.  The  Government  price  is  the  “fair” 
price  and  no  other  tribunal  is  now  needed  to  fix 
it  or  certify  to  it,  but  the  good  offices  of  the 
fair  price  committee  will  be  exerted  whenever 
and  wherever  they  are  helpful. 

The  railroads  under  orders  from  the  regional 
officials  began  to  hold  up  all  bituminous  coal 
shipments  in  transit  last  week  Friday  and  are 
expected  to  continue  doing  this  until  a  30-day 
supply  of  coal  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
roads.  The  domestic  coal  trade  is  in  a  bad 
way,  as  many  dealers’  yards  are  very  poorly 
stocked.  This  has  caused  the  Chicago  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  to  enter  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  railroads  holding  up — com¬ 
mandeering  or  confiscating — domestic  coal  for 
use  in  fueling  the  railroads.  No  objection  is 
made  to  diverting  suitable  coal  to  the  railroads, 
because  they  must  be  kept  in  operations,  but  it 
is  held  to  be  decidedly  unfair  to  take  coal  needed 
for  domestic  and  other  highly  essential  uses  in¬ 
discriminately  and  not  supply  first  the  homes  of 
the  people,  then  the  essential  industries,  and  so 
on  down  the  list. 

Priority  rules  in  force  during  the  war  period 
have  latterly  been  put  into  operative  effect,  and 


these  place  retailers  fifth  on  the  list,  with  rail¬ 
roads,  federal  requirements,  state,  county  and  city 
needs,  and  public  utilities  preceding  them.  Re¬ 
tailers  do  not  feel  that  these  rules  fit  the  present 
situation  and  should  therefore  be  modified. 

Miner  Ranks  Breaking 

Reports  from  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines 
showed  a  complete  shut-down  November  1,  while 
western  Kentucky  was  not  quite  so  badly  hit. 
Latest  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
break  here  and  there  in  the  ranks  of  the  men, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  intense  loyalty  of 
the  mine  workers  to  Unde  Sam  during  the  war 
will  make  it  difficult  for  many  of  them  to  be 
“agin  the  government”  and  their  “Uncle  Wood- 
row,”  now  that  the  strike  is  on,  and  has  been 
declared  illegal  by  the  President  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General. 

The  domestic  coal  supply  in  the  city  has  been 
estimated  at  1U  days  and  the  supply  of  steam  coal 
for  the  industries  has  been  placed  at  from  30 
to  50  days,  the  latter  being  the  figure  named  by 
the  Commonwealth-Edison  Co.,  one  of  our  larg¬ 
est  public  utilities.  1  he  gas  and  traction  inter¬ 
ests  are  said  also  to  be  fairly  well  positioned  to 
stand  a  not  too  long  dearth  of  coal  shipments. 

The  jobbing  coal  trade  resumes  its  old  place 
as  middlemen  with  15  cents  a  ton  to  go  on,  and 
are  encountering  the  same  perilous  and  restricted 
conditions  that  obtained  during  the  war  period. 
They  are  good  soldiers,  however,  and  until  the 
strike  is  over  they  will  be  found  loyally  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  the  government  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  trade  in  serving  the  public  and  tiding  over 
the  crisis  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice  to  them¬ 
selves. 

The  comment  of  the  local  operators,  jobbers 
and  dealers  is  decidedly  optimistic.  They  feel 
that  the  government  is  standing  with  the  coal 
trade,  and  that  eventually,  and  soon,  the  men 
will  be  willing  to  arbitrate  all  differences  with 
the  operators,  and  meanwhile  go  back  to  work, 
as  “Uncle  Woodrow”  wants  them  to  do. 

“It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
strike  leaders  have  seen  fit  to  cloud  the  issue  by 
publicly  declaring  that  operators  purposely  kept 
production  down  in  the  summer  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  pretext  for  price-boosting  when  they  know 
fully  well  that  the  causes  of  short  running  time 
in  the  summer  are  lack  of  cars  and  no  market, 
neither  of  which  cause  the  operators  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  responsible  for,”  said  one  of  the 
trade  leaders  to  a  “Saward’s”  representative. 

“Indeed,  operators,  through  the  National  Coal 
Association,  have  spent  much  money  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicly  urging  the  public  to  buy  early 
when  prices  were  lowest  and  thus  keep  the  mines 
running  during  the  so-called  dull  months.” 

The  Shipping  Record 

During  the  past  week  and  up  within  two  days 
of  the  strike  going  into  effect,  shipments  of  coal 
from  the  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky 
fields  aggregated  a  total  of  10,256  cars  of  all 
grades,  or  a  loss  as  compared  with  the  previous 
week  of  5,563  cars,  or  about  one-third.  The 
largest  decrease  occurred  in  Illinois,  the  loss 
being  5,154  cars,  while  Indiana’s  loss  was  309 
cars,  and  western  Kentucky  100  cars. 

One  railroad  contract  was  placed  during  the 
week,  the  amount  being  2,500  tons  per  month  of 
mine  run  at  $3,  fy-inch  lump  at  $3.20  and  screen¬ 
ings  at  $2.00.  The  contract  period  running  from 
August  1,  1919,  to  August  1,  1920,  the  purchaser 
being  the  C.  &  A.  Other  contract  activity  was 
confined  largely  to  Knox  County  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Field  of  Indiana. 

Other  features  of  trading  reported  are  150  cars 
of  Franklin  and  Saline  Counties  mine  run  at 
$2.75  for  railroad  use  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
827  cars  of  screenings  at  $2.00  from  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  for  shipment  to  Chicago,  27  cars  of  which 
went  through  jobbers,  and  366  cars  of  prepared 


sizes  front  the  Williamson,  Perry,  etc.,  district 
at  prices  current  at  time  of  shipment. 

Prices  Registered  by  Latest  Sales 
The  price  list  as  registered  by  routine  sales 
during  the  week  follows: 

ILLINOIS 

Franklin  and  Saline  Counties — $3.00  to  $3.50, 
$2.25  to  $3.25,  and  $1.90  to  $2.85,  for  prepared 
sizes,  mine  run  and  screenings  respectively,  and 
in  the  same  order  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

Williamson,  Perry,  Jackson  and  Gallatin  Coun¬ 
ties— $3.00  to  $3.60,  $2.10  (jobber)  to  $3.25  (job¬ 
ber),  and  $1.90  to  $2.50. 

Northern  District — $3.60  (jobber)  to  $3.75,  no 
sales,  $2.00  (jobber)  to  $3.00. 

Springfield  District — $2.50  (jobber)  to  $3.75 
(jobber),  $2.10  (jobber)  to  $3.00,  and  $1.60  (job¬ 
ber)  to  $2.50. 

Fulton-Peoria  District — $2.65  to  $3.75,  $2.20 
(jobber)  to  $3.00,  and  $1.60  to  $2.50. 

Mercer  County — $2.45  to  $4.00,  $2.60,  and  $2.75 
to  $2.85. 

Fifth  and  Ninth  District,  Group  1 — $2.50  to 
$4.50,  $2.00  to  $3.00  (jobber),  and  $1.50  (jobber) 
to  $2.50. 

Fifth  and  Ninth  District,  Group  2 — $2.40  to 
$3.75,  $2.35  to  $3.00,  and  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

INDIANA 

Fourth  Vein  North — $2.35  to  $4.50  (jobber), 
$2.25  to  $3.75,  and  $1.90  to  $2.75. 

Third  and  Fifth  Veins  North — $2  20  (jobber) 
to  $3.00  (jobber),  $2.00  (jobber)  to  $2.75,  and 
$1.70  (jobber)  to  $2.50. 

Fourth  Vein  South — $2.35  to  $3.50  (jobber), 
$2.10  to  $2.75,  and  $1.80  to  $2.65. 

Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins  South — 
$2.40  to  $3.15,  $2.00  to  $2.85  (jobber),  and  $1.90 
to  $2.25. 

Knox  County — $2.75  to  $3.50,  $2.75  to  $3.00,  and 
$1.95  to  $2.50. 

Southern  Field — $2.13  to  $2.73,  $2.00  to  $3.00, 
and  $1.50  to  $2.30. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

$2.00  to  $4.20,  but  one  car  at  top  price;  $1.30 
to  $2.90;  and  $1.10  to  $2.40. 


QUIET  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 


No  Efforts  Being  Made  to  Resume  Opera¬ 
tions  at  Union  Mines. 

The  coal  strike  stands  out  as  the  predominating 
item  of  interest  in  the  coal  trade  of  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  in  all  other  bituminous  coal  regions. 
The  natural  effect  of  the  strike  was  to  cause  a 
falling  off  in  business,  and  during  the  first  week 
this  has  been  about  the  most  important  phase  of 
the  matter. 

Operators  of  the  district  report  that  the  demand 
for  coal  from  big  consumers  is  not  great  at  this 
time.  It  is  believed  that  most  concerns  are  well 
stocked,  and  a  local  operator  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  business  would  go  on  as  usual  for  three 
months  without  being  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  strike. 

The  situation  will  have  an  even  better  outlook 
when  the  output  of  the  non-union  operations  is 
considered.  The  shutting  down  of  the  union 
plants  has  resulted  in  an  increased  output  for 
the  non-union  operations.  A  better  car  supply 
for  these  mines  is  available  and  many  union 
miners  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  strike  are 
seeking  jobs  at  non-union  operations.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  production  of  non-union  mines  in 
this  district  for  November  will  be  double  that  of 
the  same  mines  for  October. 

Reports  of  large  quantities  of  coal  being  stocked 
in  the  different  railroad  yards  have  been  received. 
Many  cars,  almost  ready  for  the  junk  heap,  have 
been  filled  with  fuel  and  are  now  in  the  yards 
awaiting  shipment. 
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Operators  Sitting  Tight 

The  operators  of  the  district  feel  that  they  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  avert  a  coal  strike  and 
are  now  “sitting  tight”  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Government. 

The  coal  mines  in  South  Fork,  Beaverdale, 
Dunlo,  Portage,  Cresson,  Gallitzin,  Patton,  Hast¬ 
ings  and  several  other  Cambria  County  towns  are 
idle  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  resume 
operations.  The  operators  of  the  non-union  mines 
state  that  their  mines  are  being  operated  on  a 
normal  basis.  No  trouble  is  expected  and  the 
feeling  exists  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
import  troops  to  any  of  tile  Central  Pennsylvania 
mining  towns. 

“Entirely  satisfactory”  is  the  expression  made 
by  the  operators  of  the  Somerset  County  coal 
fields  regarding  the  labor  situation.  Practically 
no  reduction  in  the  output  of  these  mines  col¬ 
lectively  has  been  reported  in  the  first  week  of 
the  strike,  according  to  figures  of  the  Somerset 
Operators’  Association.  J.  C.  Brydon,  president 
of  the  association,  stated  that  the  outlook  is  very 
encouraging. 

At  Windber,  the  largest  non-union  coal  center 
in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district,  conditions 
are  unchanged.  Miners  are  working  as  usual  and 
no  attempt  of  organizers  to  invade  the  town  is 
expected.  Several  organizers  went  to  Windber 
a  short  time  ago,  but  found  the  “water  cold”  and 
their  stay  there  was  brief.  They  were  escorted  to 
the  station  by  citizens  of  the  town. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


Holidays  Interrupt  Anthracite  Supply — Bi¬ 
tuminous  Shortage  Not  Acute. 

During  the  past  ten  days  there  has  been  a  heavy 
decrease  in  the  anthracite  production  and  the 
shortage  is  being  felt  among  the  retailers  now. 
This  has  been  due  to  a  series  of  holidays,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Mitchell  Day,  which  was  succeeded  by 
All  Souls’  Day  and  Election  Day,  all  of  which 
has  cut  into  production.  Very  little  of  the  family 
sizes  above  pea  coal  has  come  to  the  city  recently. 

Fortunately  the  weather  has  been  fairly  mild, 
but  with  real  cold  weather  liable  to  arrive  at  any 
time  the  retailers  are  extremely  anxious  to  have 
more  stove  and  nut  on  hand.  All  of  the  calls  on 
the  shippers  are  for  these  two  sizes,  and  in  only 
a  lesser  degree  for  egg.  The  dealers  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  public’s  insistence  for  these 
sizes.  Many  admit  that  the  pipeless  heater  has 
had  much  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  has  certainly 
not  been  the  cause  of  all  the  increased  demand. 
The  one  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
people  have  the  price  to  buy  the  larger  sizes,  and 
as  they  are  more  convenient  to  handle  than  pea 
coal,  they  simply  insist  on  having  them. 

Pea  Showing  Signs  of  Life 
However,  due  to  a  cloudy  and  rainy  week,  the 
dealers  report  a  continued  improvement  in  pea 
coal,  and  a  few  of  them  have  for  the  first  time 
in  months  actually  sent  out  more  pea  than  they 
took  in.  This  has  been  partly  due  to  the  short 
working  time  at  the  collieries  the  past  week. 
Nevertheless  pea  coal  is  moving,  not  with  the 
same  momentum  as  in  former  years,  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  cause  one  of  the  companies  to  break 
into  its  storage  yards  for  some  of  this  size. 

On  the  part  of  the  public  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  shown  in  coal  buying,  even  though  the 
weather  docs  not  warrant  it.  The  bituminous 
strike  has  urged  them  to  think  of  their  hard  coal 
supplies,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  they  arc  willing  to  take  any  size.  Of 
course,  should  the  strike  become  more  serious  and 
spread  to  the  anthracite  mines,  it  would  not  take 
very  long  to  wipe  out  even  the  large  stocks  of 
pea  coal  in  the  yards.  With  an  eye  to  the  future, 
the  larger  dealers  continue  to  take  in  all  the  pea 
It  must  be  said  that  the  steam  trade  remains 
coal  that  they  can  get. 
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flat.  Good  tonnages  of  buckwheat  are  being  de¬ 
livered,  but  just  sufficient  to  take  up  current  pro¬ 
duction.  In  other  years  this  size  was  being  taken 
from  storage  at  this  time  of  year,  but  now  even 
with  a  strike  on  in  the  bituminous  region  there  is 
no  increased  activity.  Rice  and  barley  coal  are 
extremely  plentiful. 

Situation  in  Bituminous 

In  the  bituminous  trade  there  has  been  very 
little  production  since  last  Friday  when  the  men 
stopped  work.  Many  operators  are  still  of  the 
belief  that  after  the  holidays  of  the  past  week 
are  well  in  the  background  it  will  be  seen  that 
quite  a  number  of  the  men  will  return  to  their 
work  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  out  some 
production. 

In  the  meantime  wagon  mines  are  beginning  to 
get  under  way,  and  it  is  reported  that  plenty  of 
cars  will  be  available  for  them.  So  far  little  if 
any  of  this  tonnage  has  reached  the  market.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  fuel  situation,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  good  stocks  already  in 
hand  and  the  limited  production  that  will  surely 
come  out,  will  not  actually  become  serious  for  a 
month  or  more. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  operators  do  not 
look  with  satisfaction  on  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Government  price-fixing  arrangement,  which  now 
puts  Central  Pennsylvania  coals  at  $2.95,  West¬ 
moreland  and  Greensburg  mine-run  $2.35,  and 
Fairmont  $2.50,  and  are  hoping  that  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be  but  temporary.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  it  removes  all  competition  and  puts 
poor  coals  on  a  basis  with  ordinary  ones.  Despite 
this  they,  as  always,  have  quickly  fallen  in  line 
and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  labor  troubles. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 

The  Eastern  Steampship  Lines,  Inc.,  is  taking 
steps  to  have  six  of  its  boats  converted  from  coal 
to  oil  burners,  thus  making  a  fleet  of  seven  oil 
burners  in  all.  This  enables  the  company  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  250  firemen  and  will  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  running  time  between  New  York 
and  Boston  by  one  hour.  The  cost  of  converting 
the  boats  to  oil  burners  is  estimated  at  $250,000. 

Coal  men  in  New  England  are  anxious  to  have 
the  Government  take  over  the  Cape  Canal  for  “its 
very  own,”  so  are  following  the  United  States 
District  Court  proceedings  connected  with  the 
value  represented  in  the  purchase.  Patrick  Mc¬ 
Govern,  a  well  known  Boston  contractor,  told  the 
court  that  in  his  opinion  the  canal  was  worth  $27,- 
980,729,  including  the  right  of  way  and  franchise. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  coal  dealers  to  see  that  hospitals  and  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  receive  their  needed  supplies  of 
fuel  before  other  customers  and  has  ordered  that 
dealers  make  sure  that  there  is  no  delay  in  un¬ 
loading  carloads  of  coal  consigned  to  them. 

From  Providence  comes  word  that  the  dealers 
in  that  city  say  they  would  not  be  so  much  af¬ 
fected  by  the  strike  in  the  bituminous  fields  if  it 
were  not  for  the  strike  of  tugboat  and  barge  men. 
There  is  only  a  small  stock  of  bituminous— 25,000 
tons,  it  is  estimated— but  with  reasonable  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  it  would  be  sufficient.  The 
city’s  coal  teamsters  say  that  they  will  not  strike 
to  help  the  miners. 

The  Lawrence  mills  and  other  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  notified  that  no  coal  will  be  de¬ 
livered  them  until  the  striks  crisis  has  passed. 
All  bituminous  coal  arriving  in  Lawrence  will  be 
placed  in  storage.  Most  of  the  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  and  mills,  having  a  supply  on  hand,  are  not 
worrying  for  the  present. 

The  Fore  River  ship  yard  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  to  build  one  of  the  eight  oil  tankers  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Atlantic  Gulf  Oil  Company.  Three 
others  are  to  be  built  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 


ROWE  ANSWERS  GOMPERS 


Refutes  Labor  Leader’s  Charges  Against 
the  Bituminous  Operators 

Louis  H.  Rowe,  the  well-known  lawyer  of  165 
Broadway,  for  many  years  identified  in  a  legal 
capacity  with  the  coal  trade  of  New  York,  has 
issued  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  bituminous 
operators  in  answer  to  the  preposterous  charges 
made  by  Samuel  Gompers  in  attempting  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  miners’  demands. 

“Mr.  Gompers  referred  in  his  statement  to  the 
fact  that  miners  obtain  only  intermitten  employ¬ 
ment  and  inferred  that  this  was  due  to  the  opera¬ 
tors,”  says  Mr.  Rowe.  “The  fact  is  that  the 
operators  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  de¬ 
termining  how  long  the  miner  shall  remain  at 
work.  The  reason  for  the  breaks  in  employment 
lies  with  the  railroads,  which  at  times  are  unable 
to  furnish  coal  cars  enough  to  the  mines. 

“During  the  last  two  years  some  of  the  roads 
have  been  able  to  supply  only  21  per  cent,  of  the 
operators’  needs,  and  non  ;  of  them,  even  when 
they  were  operating  at  their  peak,  have  been  able 
to  supply  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  cars  need¬ 
ed  by  the  operatois. 

“Then  again,  there  is  another  reason,  and  one 
for  which  the  employers  cannot  be  held  to  blame. 
The  foreigners  among  the  miners  take  every  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  to  declare  a  holiday.  Some  of  them, 
I  know  this  from  personal  experience,  declare  as 
high  as  fifty  ‘holidays,’  exclusive  of  Sundays  a 
year. 

“As  to  Mr.  Gomper’s  statement  that  miners  get 
on  an  average  only  a  half-year’s  work,  let  me 
point  out  that  before  prohibition  50  per  cent,  of 
the  miners  would  draw  their  pay  on  Saturday  and 
not  chow  up  for  work  until  Wednesday. 

“Certainly,  the  operators  would  not  do  any¬ 
thing  that  would  cripple  the  operation  of  their 
properties  for  a  half  week.  The  only  time  when 
tne  operators  have  been  unwilling  to  give  the 
miners  work  has  been  when  the.  market  price  of 
coal  has  been  so  low  that  further  operations  could 
be  undertaken  only  at  a  loss. 

“Now  as  to  the  statement  that  in  1914  the  ope¬ 
rators  granted  an  increase  to  the  miners  and  then 
advanced  the  price  of  coal  to  $5  a  ton.  Less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  output  for  that  period  was  sold 
at  this  high  price.  The  majority  of  the  operators 
were  bound  under  their  regular  yearly  contracts 
to  sell  for  a  price  of  about  $1.40  a  ton,  a  profit  of 
about  10  cents  a  ton.  They  could  not  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  prices  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Gom¬ 
pers  deceptive  statement  asserts  they  did,  even  if 
they  had  desired  to  do  so.” 

The  National  Coal  Association  also  issued  a  re- 
ply  to  Mr.  Gompers  from  its  headquarters  in 
Washington.  Each  of  his  charges  is  denied  and 
it  is  asserted  that  a  careful  examination  of  Mr 
Gompers’  announcement  discloses  the  absence  of 
a  single  accurate  statement  of  fact. 


The  coal  distributing  committee  for  the  Harr 
ton  Roads  district  consists  of  W.  S.  Saunders  a 
A.  B.  Lacy,  of  Norfolk,  and  M.  C.  Selden 
Newport  News.  The  appointments  were  made 
Federal  Manager  C.  H.  Hix,  of  the  Virgin! 
Railroad,  who  with  W.  D.  Baker,  assistant  fe 
eral  manager,  handled  the  emergency  perm 
issued  before  the  committee  was  appointed 
Retail  demand  in  Norfolk  has  been  heavy  di 
mg  the  week,  cold  weather  adding  its  influence 
that  of  the  strike  in  inducing  consumers  to  pla 
orders..  The  supply  of  prepared  grades  in  ret; 
yards  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  ordina 
demand  for  a  month,  while  enough  steam  cos 
for  one  week  are  on  hand.  Some  deliveries 
run  of  mine  coals  have  been  permitted  to  con 
through  to  retail  dealers  by  the  distributing  cor 
mittee,  but  whether  they  will  get  any  of  the  pr 
pared  grades  is  not  yet  foreseen.  P 
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INJUNCTION  HEARING  AT  INDIANAPOLIS  TODAY 

Government  Will  Ask  to  Have  Temporary  Restraining  Order  Against  U.  M.  W  .Officials 
Made  Permanent — Refuses  Gompers’  Request  to  Drop  Action 


The  final  effort  of  the  Government  to  prevent 
the  coal  strike  was  made  in  Indianapolis  on  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  when  a  temporary  restraining  order  was 
secured  from  Judge  Anderson  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  forbidding  the  officers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  from  carrying  on  any 
further  activities  in  connection  with  the  strike. 
This  had  no  effect  in  preventing  the  tie-up,  for 
the  men  had  already  been  ordered  out  and  they 
quit  work  on  the  hour  set  without  any  further 
directions  from  their  leaders. 

Acting  President  of  the  U.  M.  W.  denounced 
the  injunction,  saying  that  it  would  not  avert  or 
settle  the  strike  but  only  complicate  matters. 

‘‘I  regard  the  issuance  of  this  injunction  as  the 
most  sweeping  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  and  defined  by 
statutory  law  that  has  ever  been  issued  by  any 
Federal  Court,”  asserted  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  Government’s  Case 

The  hearing  in  the  case  has  been  set  for  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  November  8,  when  the  Federal 
authorities  will  ask  that  the  strike  order  be  or¬ 
dered  recalled.  The  Government’s  case  rests  on 
these  three  principal  contentions: 

1  That  the  Lever  act,  a  war  emergency,  pro¬ 
hibits  restriction  of  the  production  or  distribution 
of  coal  and  curtailment  of  the  supply  the  ob¬ 
jectives  toward  which,  it  sets  forth  in  its  petition, 
the  strike  is  directed. 

2  That  the  United  States  holds  contracts  with 
the  operators  of  1,237  bituminous  mines  for  the 
delivery  of  387,000  tons  of  coal  daily  which  the 
operators  will  not  be  able  to  supply  if  the  strike 
is  effective,  thereby  causing  the  Government 

financial  loss.  . 

3.  That  the  Government  has  the  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  against  the  violation  of  any  status 
by  either  civil  or  criminal  action. 

Palmer  Defends  Injunction 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  restraining  order 
Attorney  General  Palmer  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  resorted  to  injunction  proceedings  in 
the  coal  strike  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but 
that  no  other  way  of  immediately  dealing  with 
the  “unlawful”  strike  of  the  miners  was  possible. 
The  Attorney  General  said: 

“This  injunction  stands  apart  from  all  other 
injunctions  ever  obtained  in  this  country  in  that  it 
is  a  case  of  the  United  States  Government  using 
its  own  courts  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
itself  from  a  condition  that  would  mean  the 
paralysis  of  the  Government  itself. 

“No  strike  can  go  on  without  being  directed, 
and  if  this  injunction  is  obeyed  this  strike  of  the 
coal  miners  cannot  continue,  for  this  restraining 
order  acts  to  make  it  leaderless  so  far  as  the  na¬ 
tional  scope  of  it  is  concerned. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  must  be  obeyed  and  that  the  decrees  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  must  be  obeyed.” 

Besides  preventing  the  union  officials  from  ren¬ 
dering  personal  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  strike, 
the  restraining  order  precludes  the  disbursement 
of  financial  aid  to  the  strikers  by  tying  up  the 
strike  funds  held  in  the  international  and  district 
treasuries. 

The  steps  which  will  be  taken  by  the  attorneys 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  resisting  the 
injunction  proceedings  when  the  case  comes  up 
for  hearing  in  Indianapolis  on  Saturday  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  include: 

First — Asking  the  Federal  Court  to  dissolve  the 
restraining  order  which  now  prevents  union  lead¬ 
ers  from  directing  the  strike. 


Second— Fighting  the  Government’s  petition  for 
a  temporary  injunction  and  a  court  order  demand¬ 
ing  union  leaders  withdraw  the  strike  call. 

Third _ Asking  modification  of  the  restraining 

order  to  allow  miners’  unions  to  pay  strike  ben¬ 
efits. 

Government  Will  Not  Stop  Action 

Samuel  Gompers  and  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
have  been  urging  that  the  injunction  proceedings 
be  dropped,  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would 
result  in  a  speedy  resumption  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  miners  and  operators.  The  Attorney 
General’s  office,  however,  has  set  its  face  firmly 
against  this  proposition. 

The  position  of  the  Government  was  stated  last 
Wednesday  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Ames, 
who  on  Saturday  will  ask  Judge  Anderson  to 
make  the  injunction  permanent. 

“The  strike  is  a  violation  of  the  law,”  said  Mr. 
Ames,  “and  as  long  as  it  continues  we  arc  going 
to  proceed  in  the  courts.  The  dispute  between 
the  mine  operators  and  the  mine  workers  is  an 
entirely  different  question  that  they  can  settle  in 
their  own  way.  The  Government  cannot  tolerate 
continued  violation  of  the  law  such  as  this  strike 
constitutes.” 


NEW  YORK  NOTES 

G.  N.  Snider,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  is  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
gional  coal  committee  created  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  handle  the  distribution  of  all¬ 
rail  coal  in  this  section.  J.  W.  Searles,  general 
sales  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
is  the  Fuel  Administration’s  representative  on  the 
committee.  The  other  members  are  A.  K.  Morris, 
of  the  Erie  Railroad ;  R.  D.  Starbuck,  E.  E.  Rus¬ 
sell,  F.  B.  Wight,  and  H.  L.  Ingersoll.  The  com¬ 
mittee  having  supervision  of  tidewater  loadings 
is  headed  by  J.  B.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia.  G.  C. 
Foedisch  of  that  city  is  a  member,  representing 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

Otto  R.  Erklin,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  left  on  Fri¬ 
day  for  French  Lick,  Ind.,  where  he  is  planning 
to  spend  a  month’s  vacation. 

The  following  telegram  from  George  H.  Cush¬ 
ing,  in  Washington,  was  received  last  Thursday 
by  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York:  “Garfield  back  on  job  to  stay.  Announces 
that  all  old  rules  of  Administration  restored  in 
every  particular.  Old  routine  established.  Coal 
being  released  today.  Railroad  Committee  says 
only  coal  being  distributed  is  to  users  who  are 
wholly  out  of  coal  and  have  no  storage  facilities 
and  need  it  for  time  being.  Only  those  down  to 
and  including  class  five  retail  dealers  will  get  any 
coal.  Present  program  subject  to  rapid  modifica¬ 
tion.” 

George  F.  Getz,  president  of  the  United  States 
Distributing  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  56 
Broadway,  announces  the  appointment  of  Garner 
Pattison  as  vice-president.  Mr.  Pattison  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  William  Farrell 
&  Son  and  will  retain  that  connection. 

Weather  Bureau  records  show  that  last  month’s 
average  temperature  was  three  degrees  above  nor¬ 
mal — 58  degrees  as  compared  with  a  normal  of  55. 
Last  year  an  October  temperature  of  59  degrees, 
one  degree  higher  than  this  year,  was  followed 
by  one  of  the  mildest  winters  on  record,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  if  history  repeats  itself  in 
the  next  few  months.  It  is  worth  recalling  in  this 
connection  that  October,  1917,  was  one  of  the 
coldest  Octobers  ever  experienced  in  this  locality 
and  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  extremely  cold 
winter. 


TIME  TO  AROUSE 


Business  Interests  Should  Muster  Under 
Competent  Leadership  For  Our  Own 
Protection 

Already  we  note  that  one  daily  paper  is  prompt¬ 
ed  to  write: 

“It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Bourbons  ot 
Wall  Street  and  their  own  particular  breed  of 
politician  will  begin  to  capitalize  the  public  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  extravagances  of  the  unions.  In 
fact  it  has  already  begun  in  a  quiet  way,  and  a 
serious  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  campaign  of 
1920  again  to  Hannaize  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  ‘national  honor’  will  be  once 
more  at  stake.  Every  form  of  crooked  business 
will  be  engaged  in  the  patriotic  service  of  saving 
the  country  from  the  Bolshcviki.  Everybody  who 
is  not  an  out-and-out  reactionary  will  be  a  ‘Red,’ 
and  the  cash  register  draped  in  the  American  flag 
will  again  be  erected  into  a  national  emblem. 

“The  men  who  are  doing  most  to  bring  this 
about  are  radical  labor  leaders  who  have  dis¬ 
gusted  the  country  with  their  extortionate  de¬ 
mands  and  their  strikes,  and  who  are  jeopardizing 
everything  that  labor  has  won  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  way  of  enlightened  social  and 
economic  adjustment.  The  folly  of  free  silver  in 
1896  set  back  for  more  than  a  decade  the  business 
of  curbing  the  money  power.  If  the  country  is 
now  compelled  to  hold  all  other  questions  in  abey¬ 
ance  while  it  deals  with  the  wanton  excesses  of 
organized  labor,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  that 
fight  over  again  and  when  it  is  finished  the  United 
States  will  be  the  most  backward  of  all  civilized 
countries  in  respect  to  industrial  and  economic 
progress.” 

Another  Hanna  Needed. 

Of  course,  there  are  extremes  in  all  great  move¬ 
ments;  even  reform  movements,  but  it  will  take 
more  than  a  little  agitation,  we  think,  to  fully 
arouse  the  business  interests  and,  for  our  part,  we 
would  be  glad  to  see  some  one  with  the  acumen 
and  prestige  of  the  late  Senator  Hanna  align  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  right  and  justice,  as  was  done 
20-odd  years  ago. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  the  easy-going 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  more  representative 
citizens  while  various  fads  and  fancies,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  crude  efforts  to  reorganize  the 
world  have  been  in  progress.  Too  many  people 
of  means  have  been  heedless  of  impending  dan¬ 
gers,  have  spoken  of  crossing  the  bridge  when 
they  came  to  it  when  informed  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  being  carried  on  all  about  them  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  radical  element.  The  business  inter¬ 
ests,  in  brief,  have  not  been  awake  to  the  drift  of 
things,  but  now  the  day  for  action  has  arrived. 

As  the  editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Rec¬ 
ord  states,  “The  sleeping  dog  that  some  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  best  left  undisturbed,  is  now  at  large 
snarling,  snapping  and  frothing,  and  his  chains 
are  slipping.”  “Arouse  ye,  Americans!”  he  im¬ 
plores,  “lest  his  chains  be  fastened  upon  you. 
About  face,  Mr.  Employer,  Mr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Good 
Citizen'  and  by  coming  to  a  good  understanding 
with  Mr.  Good  Worker, — fellow  citizen, — take  him 
away  from  the  clutches  of  the  false  leaders — out  of 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  slipping  back.” 


A  number  of  operators  on  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad  in  West  Virginia  have  announced 
that  they  are  preparing  to  sue  the  U.  M.  W.  offi¬ 
cials  for  breach  of  contract.  It  is  stated  that  a 
working  agreement  covering  a  two-year  period 
was  entered  into  on  May  6,  1918.  According  to 
its  terms,  it  could  not  become  inoperative  with¬ 
out  .90  days’  notice  being  given,  and  the  operators 
assert  that  their  employees  were  ordered  to  strike 
without  any  such  notice  being  given. 
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CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  MINERS’  DEMANDS 


They  Include  All  Those  Formulated  at  the  Cleveland  Convention,  as  Well  As  a  Few 

Others  that  Were  Overlooked 


The  demands  formulated  by  the  miners 
of  Central  Pennsylvania  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Johnstown  include  a  60  per  cent, 
increase  in  wages,  a  30-hour  week,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  drastic  proposals  relating  to  yard¬ 
age,  car-pushing  and  other  features  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  demands  made  upon  the  op¬ 
erators  in  the  Central  Competitve  District. 
It  is  also  demanded  that  the  contract  shall 
be  for  two  years,  becoming  effective  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1919.  and  expiring  October  31, 
1921. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  demands,  as 
formulated  by  the  scale  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  convention,  are  as  follows : 

1.  We  recommend  that  this  report  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  all  wage  scale 
resolutions  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
convention. 

2.  We  recommend  that  this  convention 
demand  a  60  per  cent,  increase  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  classification  of  day  labor, 
and  to  ail  tonnage,  yardage  and  dead-work 
rates  throughout  the  district. 

3.  We  recommend  that  this  convention 
demand  that  all  wage  agreements  that  are 
negotiated  to  replace  existing  agreements 
shall  be  based  on  a  six-hour  day,  from  bank 
to  bank,  five  days  per  week. 

4.  That  all  labor  shall  be  paid  time  and 
half  for  overtime  and  double  time  on  Sun¬ 
days  or  legal  holidays. 

5.  That  all  agreements  entered  into  by 
District  No.  2,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  shall  have  incorporated  therein  a 
provision  providing  for  a  weekly  pay-day. 

6.  That  all  double  shift  work  on  the  coal 
shall  be  abolished  except  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  development  and  ventilating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  development  for  increased  ton¬ 
nage  shall  not  be  regarded  as  being  a  reason 
for  double  shift  work.  It  being  understood 
that  this  rule  shall  not  be  applicable  to  new 
mines  that  are  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

7.  That  no  automatic  penalty  clause 
shall  be  written  into  any  agreement  entered 
into  by  District  No.  2  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

8.  We  demand  a  complete  and  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  with  unlimited  check-off. 

9.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  cars  by  the  miners. 

10.  We  demand  that  a  minimum  rate  of 
$1.00  per  yard  shall  be  paid  for  taking  up 
bottom  or  taking  down  top  in  all  roadways 
where  no  yardage  rates  are  now  being  paid 
and  where  the  rock  does  not  exceed  10  inch¬ 
es  in  thickness;  where  the  rock  does  ex¬ 
ceed  10  inches  in  thickness  an  additional 
rate  of  10  cents  per  inch  per  yard  shall  be 
paid,  and  where  the  rates  now  being  paid 
does  not  equal  this  rate,  this  rate  shall  ap¬ 
ply. 

11.  We  demand  that  all  dead  work  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  agreement  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  prevailing  rate  per  hour 
for  inside  day  labor. 

12.  We  demand  a  minimum  differential 
of  10  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  under  314 


feet  in  height.  Where  higher  differentials 
are  existing  those  differentials  shall  be 
maintained. 

13.  We  demand  a  general  revision  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

14.  That  in  the  event  an  agreement  is 
reached  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  and 
the  National  Convention  has  outlined  a  pol¬ 
icy  to  pursue  in  the  outlying  Districts,  the 
Scale  Committee  is  empowered  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  Association  of  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Operators  of  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Provided,  any  agreement  that  is  se¬ 
cured  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  a 
reconvened  convention. 

15.  We  demand  that  where  differentials 
have  been  paid  on  tonnage  rates  for  dead 
work,  it  shall  be  placed  on  a  yardage  basis. 

16.  We  demand  that  where  rock  is  taken 
up  or  down  in  room  necks  the  same  price 
per  yard  shall  be  paid  as  that  paid  in  head¬ 
ings. 

17.  We  demand  a  yardage  rate  of  $1.60 
per  yard  in  headings  driving  narrow  where 
no  rock  is  being  shot  and  the  same  price 
shall  be  paid  for  turning  room  necks  under 
same  conditions. 

18.  We  demand  a  uniform  day  rate  for 
all  inside  and  outside  day  labor. 

19.  We  demand  that  loading  after  the 
mechanical  loader  shall  be  60  per  cent,  over 
and  above  the  price  agreed  upon  for  pick 
mining. 

20.  We  demand  a  40-cent  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  coke  pullers  on  the  72-hour 
charge  and  the  coke  pullers  on  the  48-hour 
charge. 

21.  We  demand  that  this  contract  shall 
be  dated  as  from  November  1,  1919,  and 
ending  October  31,  1921. 


Direct  Appeal  in  N.  Y.  State  Work 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has  initiated 
a  chain  effort  movement,  with  a  view  to  having 
the  members  already  in  good  standing  strive  to 
bring  the  other  non-members  into  line.  There  is 
more  or  less  of  an  acquaintance  existing  between 
dealers  doing  business  in  the  same  town,  and  in 
adjacent  towns,  and  if  this  acquaintance  can  be 
utilized  to  swing  the  present  non-members  into 
line  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  committee  which 
operates  from  a  distant  point  and  is  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  as  a  result. 

The  chain  effort  idea  has  been  utilized  for  many 
years,  generally  in  connection  with  propositions 
less  meritorious  than  that  put  forth  by  the  New 
York  State  Association,  but  in  every  instance 
where  it  has  been  applied  the  result  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  If  the  committee  will  establish 
quotas  and  offer  some  special  recognition  to  the 
dealers  securing  best  results,  the  appeal  will  be 
made  even  more  effectively. 

In  a  recent  circular  to  the  trade  the  associa¬ 
tion  puts  forth  a  very  vital  point  when  it  asks 
“Who  is  going  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
retail  trade  in  coming  proposed  legislation  regu¬ 
lating  the  entire  coal  industry?  The  trend  is  in 
that  direction  and  is  surely  coming.  The  only 
way  our  interests  can  be  safeguarded  is  through 
your  association  and  the  time  to  act  is  before, 
not  after,  legislation  is  passed.” 


A  GAME  OF  FREEZE-OUT 


Meat  Drivers  Trying  Out  Scheme  Said  to 
Be  Favored  by  U.  M.  W. 

Attention  was  recently  called  in  these  columns 
to  a  statement  attributed  to  President  Hayes  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  that  the  union  intended 
to  make  successive  demands  until  mining  became 
unprofitable  and  the  operators  turned  their  prop¬ 
erties  over  to  the  men.  To  some  this  may  seem 
like  a  visionary  scheme,  but  it  is  ac.ually  being 
tried  out  in  the  meat  industry  in  Brooklyn. 

The  drivers  employed  by  one  large  meat  packer 
also  act  as  salesmen  and  work  on  a  commission 
basis.  They  recently  demanded  an  increase  in 
their  commissions  under  which  they  would  receive 
all  the  way  from  $100  to  $245  a  week,  depending 
on  the  character  of  their  routes  and  other  features. 
When  their  demands  were  refused  they  went  on 
strike. 

The  head  of  the  packing  enterprise  says  the 
men  openly  declared  their  ultimate  purpose  was  to 
take  over  the  entire  plant,  allow  him  six  per  cent, 
on  his  investment  and  divide  all  the  profits  among 
themselves. 

“I  was  warned  a  month  ago  that  the  union 
leaders  care  nothing  about  money,”  he  said.  “If 
their  astonishing  demands  were  grafted  they 
would  call  another  strike  before  the  holidays,  their 
ultimate  purpose  being  the  disorganization  of  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  country  by  making  the 
present  system  of  employment  impossible.  I  was 
also  informed  on  good  authority  that  if  the 
second  strike  was  successful  a  third  would  be 
called.” 

The  drivers  are  now  receiving  from  $49  to  $80 
a  week. 


NEW  CORPORATION  TO  CARRY  ON 
COAL  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 


Carver  Organization  to  Specialize  in 
Economical  Handling 

The  well-known  business  of  George  P.  Carver, 
constructing  engineer  and  builder  of  coal-handling 
plants,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  F  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  newly-organized  engineering  corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  known  as  Carver,  Macomber  &  West, 
Inc.,  with  offices  at  261  Franklin  street,  Boston. 

The  company  will  specialize  in  the  modeling 
and  erection  of  coal-handling  plants,  designing 
and  constructing  according  to  the  best  modern 
practice  and  assuring  a  result  which  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  its  clients  as  to  first  cost, 
operating  expenses,  etc.  It  has  prepared  itself  to 
give  a  valuable  and  economical  service  under  any 
and  all  conditions,  either  on  waterfront  or  line 
property. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  Mr.  Carver  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  constructors  in  his  line  and 
has  to  his  credit  the  erection  of  many  of  the  most 
modern  coal-handling  plants  in  the  East,  includ¬ 
ing  plants  at  Boston,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  addition  to  work  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  many  other  plants  for  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  dealers,  both  on  waterfront  and 
railroad  locations. 

Mr.  Carver’s  work  has  embraced  all  manner  and 
type  of  engineering  and  construction  of  coaling 
plants  from  the  small  capacity  plant  required  by 
the  retail  dealer  to  the  largest  overhead  storage 
and  handling  plants  of  the  larger  operators. 

The  new  company  will  direct  its  attention 
largely  to  the  solving  of  the  economic  handling 
and  storage  problems  for  the  retail  coal  dealer. 

The  new  firm  solicits  the  inquiries  of  the  trade 
on  any  feature  connected  with  the  erection  of 
plants  and  installation  of  coal-handling  machin- 
ery. 
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ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE  VERSUS  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Coal  Industry  Faced  With  the  Danger  that  Governmental  Assistance  in  Labor  Controversy  Will  Be  Seised  Upon  by  Politicians  as 

an  Excuse  for  Assuming  Permanent  Control  of  the  Industry 


An  address  by  George  H.  Cushing,  Managing 
Director  of  The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  banquet  of  the  Detroit  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  on  the  Evening  of  October  Z9, 
1919. 

It  will  be  conceded,  I  hope,  that  whatever 
my  faults  may  be  I  am  intellectually  hon¬ 
est.  I  may  be  hopelessly  wrong  at  times 
in  both  mv  statements  of  fact.  On  that 
account  I  may  draw  obviously  the  wrong 
conclusions.  Even  so,  I  believe  it  will  be 
conceded  that  my  misstatements  arise  from 
ignorance  and  my  wrong  conclusions ,  from 
bad  judgment  rather  than  from  any  dis¬ 
honest  intention. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  intellectual  hon- 
estv  to  ask  you  to  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  no  ambitions  which  can  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  anything  I  say  concerning  the 
coal  industry. 

I  will  never  seek  nor  would  I  accept  the 
highest  or  any  other  political  honor  within 
the  gift  of  the  American  people.  Maybe 
this  is  because  I  would  rather  be  honest 
than  honored. 

I  will  never  seek,  nor  would  I  accept,  the 
highest  honor  within  the  gift  of  the  coal 
industry.  Maybe  that  is  because  I  have 
been  on  such  intimate  terms  with  glory 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  I  know  how 
much  a  man  must  pay  for  so  little. 

My  one  ambition  centers  in  a  daughter 
who  is  dearer  to  me  than— and  I  say  it  de¬ 
liberately — my  own  life  or  my  own  countrj . 
When  I  go,  my  ambition  is  to  leave  her 
amply  provided  for.  That  is  something 
which  coal  will  not  do  for  me.  I  must  do 
it  myself. 

So  when  I  speak  as  I  do  of  coal,  I  am 
not  trving  to  feed  a  hungry  ambition,  i 
have  another  motive.  I  have  : spent  So  many 
tedious  years  with  it  and  have  studied  it 
through 'so  many  weary  hours  that  as  by 
instinct  I  have  come  to  know  what  coal 
means  to  America.  I  want  America  o  go 
ahead  and  go  ahead  because  its  coal  is  prop¬ 
erly  administered.  I  love  my  country  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  help  loving  T;  for  3?°  ye* 

1  have  been  taught  to  love  it.  I  lo  > 
country  because  the  fortunes  of  my  race 
have  been  made  within  it  and  spent  to  make 
it'  grow  into  what  it  is.  I  inherited  in  my 

blood  a  passion  that  my  country  m!ght  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  my  fathers  help 
I'  have  come  to  know  what  coal  means  to 
that  great  inborn  aspiration.  Mine  a 
country  of  freedom-of  economic  as  well 
as  political  liberty.  In  my  national  re hgion 

the  sacred  rights  of  free  men  aheirP  altar  are 
in  the  lights  of  a  coal  fire.  J  h«r 
the  free  coal  mines.  I  fight  to  ke  p 
free  that  mine  may  continue  to  be  a  tree 
country -f^ee  because  its  institutions  and 

its  men  are  free. 

Present-Day  Dangers. 

Today,  as  we  sit  here,  everything  we  hold 
to  be  precious  is  in  danger.  I  fear  it  is  in 
danger  because  while  we  were  given 
fo  see  and  ears  to  hear,  God  denied  us  the 
courage  to  stand  behind  our  convictions. 


Maybe  that  is  why  we  are  in  danger  now. 
congressmen  that  his  device  makes  for 
Our  punishment  is  going  to  be  the  pun¬ 
ishment  always  meted  out  to  the  coward. 
That  is  one  thing  we  have  to  face. 

There  is  another.  We  have  been  intel¬ 
lectually  indolent  and  dishonest.  \\  e  have 
not  studied  to  know  where  things  lead,  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  care  or  because  it  profited 
us  not  to  see.  That  is  something  which  1, 
in  my  hopeless  idealism,  cannot  under¬ 
stand."  We  tell  our  children  that  fire  will 
burn  them;  that  water  will  drown  them; 
and  that  a  fall  will  hurt  or  kill.  \\  e  instruct 
our  children  that  logic  begins  and  ends  in 
cause  and  effect. 

We  have  infant  industries  in  America; 
that  cradle  always  is  full.  Yet,  nobody 
tells  them  of  the  fire  which  burns ;  of  the 
water  which  drowns;  or,  of  the  fall  which 
kills.  The  reason  is  that,  intellectually,  we 
are  too  indolent  and  too  dishonest  to  study 
in  any  national  economic  sense  the  inexor¬ 
able  laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  industry. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  which  faces  any 
industry  arises  when  it  comes  to  want  some¬ 
thing  and  to  yearn  for  something  which  is 
just  beyond  its  reach.  The  danger  is  that 
it  shall  come  to  borrowing  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  Government.  I  am  going  to 
overlook  the  inherent  immorality  of  using 
public  power  for  private  gain.  Instead,  1 
will  speak  only  of  the  danger  of  using  Gov¬ 
ernment  power  to  get  something  for  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  it  can  not  get  through  its  own 
effort. 

The  railroads  in  their  early  stages  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Government  its  right  of  em¬ 
inent  domain;  the  right  to  condemn  real 
estate  and  buy  it  at  an  appraised  value,  in 
those;  days,  there  may  have  been  men  who 
were  so  opposed  to  progress  they  would 
have  prevented  railroads  from  crossing  then 
county.  There  were,  surely,  some  railroads 
which  were  too  poor  to  buy  their  right 
of  way  at  the  market  price.  Those  times 
have  long  since  passed  away.  Ihe  ngi 
of  eminent  domain  is  exercised  so  seldom 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  twenty- 
five  years  when  it  has  been  invoked.  Yet, 
in  that  time,  the  railroads  have  bought  mill¬ 
ions  of  acres  of  land. 

Congress,  however,  has  never  forgotten 
and  never  will  forget  that  it  gave  the  rail¬ 
roads  that  right.  Whenever  it  wants  to  rob 
them  of  another  part  of  their  inheritance, 
Congress  says  to  the  carriers . 

“You  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
That  is  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  You  are  part  of  the  Government  lie- 
cause  you  use  one  of  its  powers.  I  herefore, 
yours  is  no  longer  a  private  business;  how 
can  it  be  and  exercise  also  a  public  function  . 
It  is  a  public  business.  A  c  can  regulate 
you  as  being  a  part  of  ourself.  We  will 
regulate  you." 

And  they  do!  , 

On  this  theory,  Congress  took  awa\  Mm 
the  right  of  the  railroads  to  make  their  ow  n 
rates  It  took  away,  second,  their  right  to 


choose  their  own  equipment  they  should 
use;  it  has  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  every 
patenter  who  can  convince  a  lot  of  stupid 
safety.  It  took  away,  third,  their  right  to 
make  their  own  wage  scales.  It  took  away, 
fourth,  the  right  of  a  railroad  man  to  man¬ 
age  or  finance  any  other  business.  It  is 
about  to  take  away  their  inherent  right  to 
control  their  own  capital  issues. 

After  the  first  child  had  been  killed  by 
fire,  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  world 
were  taught  to  avoid  fire.  But,  when  the 
infant  railroad  borrowed  a  power  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  thereby  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Congress — and  lost  its  virility  by  so  doing — 
nobody  undertook  to  teach  the  other  strug¬ 
gling  infant  industries  to  avoid  that  flame. 
So  we  had  the  second  great  fatality. 

How  Miners’  Union  Gained  Power 

The  labor  unions  wanted  a  monopoly  of 
labor.  They  could  not  get  it  without  the 
closed  shop.  To  get  it  they  must  win  a 
succession  of  strikes.  The  miners’  union 
had  the  desire  for  a  monopoly.  Every  time 
it  struck,  anywhere,  it  won  some  ground. 
Even  in  the  Colorado  field  it  won  a  big 
concession  even  though  thoroughly  whip¬ 
ped.  In  Illinois,  it  was  not  only  the  ad¬ 
mitted  master  of  the  mines  but  its  monopoly 
was  confirmed  by  a  law,  which  allowed  it 
to  say  who  might  become  a  miner.  It  was 
growing  every  day  but  it  was  not  satisfied. 

So  it  struck  for  the  closed  shop  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  field.  It  was  about  to  lose.  Then 
John  Mitchell  borrowed  the  strength  of  the 
Government  to  help  him  win.  President 
Roosevelt,  at  his  suggestion,  appointed  the 
Anthracite  Strike  Commission.  Since  then, 
the  miners’  union  has  been  edging  little  by 
little  into  the  closed  shop.  Even  though  it 
is  not  as  yet  a  recognized  closed-shop  dis¬ 
trict,  it  is  practically  one. 

It  was  so  easy  to  win  a  labor  struggle  in 
that  way,  the  unions  decided  to  encourage 
governmental  interference  in  their  battles. 
Therefore,  they  procured  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Its  first  secre¬ 
tary,  William  B.  Wilson,  said  that  it  was 
xto  be  the  Department  of  organized  labor. 
One  of  the  first  things  it  did  was  to  create 
a  bureau  of  mediation  and  conciliation — of 
meddlesomeness  in  private  business. 

The  second  “victory”  was  to  have  the 
labor  unions  exempted  from  the  anti-trust 
laws.  Its  third  “achievement”  was  to  have 
labor  declared  not  to  be  a  commodity.  Its 
fourth  was  to  establish  the  eight-hour  day 
by  law.  Thus,  it  was  getting  along  fa¬ 
mously.  About  everything  it  wanted  was 
being  granted.  It  even  had  succeeded  in 
having  a  union  wage  schedule  enacted  into 
law. 

When  it  was  able  to  use  at  will  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  promote  its  selfish 
interests,  the  union  came  to  have  contempl 
for  that  soft  and  pliable  thing  which  men 
called  the  Government.  Finally,  the  union 
men  decided  that  they  might  as  well  kick 
this  puny  weakling  out  of  the  way  and 
hoist  themselves  into  power. 
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m  l&,dlClared  i0I  W,  ?f  °r  ™onaifh/  One  man  cannot  supply  those  ideas  as  fast 
m  which  the  president  of  the  American  Fed-  as  the  industry  needs  them. 


eration  of  Labor  was  to  become  virtually 
the  super-Czar  of  America.  They  were  to 
monopolize  all  labor  by  closed  shop  unions; 
educate  the  youth  of  the  land  into  union 
ideas  by  unionized  school  teachers  and  col¬ 
lege  professors;  control  society  by  union¬ 
ized  policemen  and  firemen ;  control  immi¬ 
gration  by  their  own  laws  and  have  super¬ 
vision  over  the  education  of  those  who  were 
admitted  to  this  country. 

People  Beginning  to  Wake  Up 

Seeing  these  things,  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  beginning  to  awaken.  They  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  say: 

“This  is  our  Government.  We  are  the 
masters  in  our  own  house.  We  have  allowed 
you  to  use  but  you  have  abused  the  power 
of  Government.  We  gave.  We  can  take 
away.” 

And  in  their  righteous  wrath,  the  people 
are  about  to  take  away  not  only  all  the 
delegated  powers,  but  the  two  most  precious 
possessions  of  the  unions — the  right  to 
strike  and  the  closed  shop. 

These  two  examples — one  of  an  industry 
which  fed  at  the  public  trough  until  it 
became  arrogant  because  of  easy  victories 
and  destroyed  itself — are  before  every  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Yet  no  one  is  arising  to  tell 
the  infant  industries  the  danger  of  that 
fire.  We  do  not  hear  it  preached  anywhere 
that  if  business  borrows  the  power  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  must  suffer  loss  of  independence 
or  annihilation.  Instead,  as  I  go  about  a- 
mong  coal  men,  I  hear  many  of  them  say: 

“I  would  not  object  to  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  coal  if  we  could  get  a  minimum  price 
which  was  fixed  by  law.” 

Inviting  Industrial  Slavery 
Thus,  a  few  coal  men — stupid,  blind  and 
ignorant — are  actually  proposing  that  we 
shall  tread  the  path  of  proved  danger  by 
borrowing  the  power  of  Government  to  keep 
some  incompetent  coal  operator  from  falling 
into  bankruptcy  when  by  every  law,  di¬ 
vine,  human,  or  economic,  he  ought  to  fail. 
They  do  not  see — maybe  they  prefer  not  to 
see — that  the  end  of  this  folly  is  trade  slav¬ 
ery. 

Please  to  understand  me  in  this.  I  know 
that  under  Government  control  coal  men  can 
make  more  money  than  they  can  under  com¬ 
petition.  So,  I  am  not  pleading  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  coal  merely  to  allow  coal 
men  to  make  money.  Trade  independence  is 
not  profitable.  I  am  not  talking  about  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  at  all.  Damn  money  when 
we  have  a  question  of  this  kind  at  issue. 

I  am  talking  about  the  right  of  a  free 
people  as  to  their  own  coal  as  to  what  uses 
shall  be  made  of  their  own  Government.  If 
I  could  believe  that  the  people  would  be 
freer  and  safer  under  Government  control 
of  coal  and  if  I  could  believe  that  the  power 
of  their  Government  would  not  be  de¬ 
bauched,  I  would  fight  for  such  control  as 
vigorously  as  I  now  fight  against  it.  But  I 
have  excellent  reason  for  the  opposite  con¬ 
viction. 

I  know  that  federal  control  of  coal  means 
and  must  mean  one-man  direction  of  the 
coal  business.  I  know  men.  I  know  that 
most  men  have  but  few  ideas  in  an  entire 
lifetime.  I  know  also  that  the  great  coal 
industry  must  absorb  every  year  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  ideas  to  keep  it  verile. 


Even  if  we  could  find  such  a  super-genius, 
he  would  yet  be  mortal.  He  would  die  in 
time.  Then  the  nation  must  find  another 
super-genius  or  the  trade  would  fall  into  a 
slough.  Indeed  following  every  death,  res¬ 
ignation  or  promotion,  we  would  face  the 
need  to  find,  in  the  open  labor  market,  a 
man  who  could  successfully  substitute  his 
program  for  that  selective  process  which 
comes  from  the  fact  that  a  million  men  are 
trying  every  day  to  get  ahead  and  make 
changes  every  day  in  order  to  do  it.  I  can¬ 
not  keep  my  eyes  off  that  one  constant  need 
under  federal  control — to  find  a  man  who 
can  give  a  ready-to-use  and  yet  verile  pro¬ 
gram  to  an  industry. 

Evils  of  Federal  Control 

When  I  know  what  loss  of  verility  the 
trade  must  suffer  under  federal  control  and 
when  I  know  that  this  must  mean  loss  of 
our  national  industrial  prestige,  I  say  to 
you  men  that  that  coal  man  is  another  Judas 
who  would — to  get  a  minimum  price  which 
he  cannot  earn  by  his  own  efforts — sell  his 
industry  into  that  sort  of  bondage.  And 
I  say  that  the  public  man  who  would  sell 
this  industry  into  that  sort  of  bondage — 
to  win  for  himself  a  place  of  power  in  poli¬ 
tics— is  another  Benedict  Arnold  who  is, 
for  a  consideration,  bartering  away  another 
bulwark  of  his  nation. 

I  believe  I  know  coal  men  as  a  whole— 
to  whom  the  few  are  a  stinking  disgrace.  I 
believe  I  but  speak  their  thoughts  for  them 
when  I  say : 

“We  ask  the  loan  of  not  one  jot  of  the 
power  of  Government  that  through  its  use 
we  may  win  a  single  penny  which  we  can¬ 
not  earn  by  our  own  efforts. 

“And  we  say  that  no  other  man  shall  use 
the  powers  of  the  Government  to  win  tor 
himself  through  his  control  over  coal  any¬ 
thing  that  he  cannot  get  by  his  own  honest 
effort.” 

If  you  are  free  men  and  want  to  remain 
free,  and  if  you  have  the  courage  to  support 
what  every  sense  of  decency  tells  you  is 
right  and  fair,  I  ask  you  to  stand  with  me 
on  the  platform. 


The  Late  Marshall  W.  Naun 


BUFFALO  NOTES 


The  steel  workers’  strike  seems  to  be  at  an  end, 
so  far  as  this  iron  center  is  concerned.  All  the 
partly  tied  up  plants,  Lackawanna,  Donner  and 
Rogers-Brown,  are  reported  to  be  running  full 
time.  The  Union  and  Wickwire  did  not  close. 

The  Canadian  steamer  Homer  Warren  has  been 
lost  with  a  cargo  of  500  tons  of  hard  coal  on  her 
way  from  Oswego  to  Toronto.  The  crew  of 
eight  are  all  supposed  to  be  drowned.  The  coal 
was  shipped  by  J.  B.  McMurrich  to  the  Milnes 
Coal  Company.  The  steamer  used  to  be  the  pas¬ 
senger  boat  Atlantic,  on  the  Detroit-Port  Huron 
route. 

The  steamer  H.  M.  Tex,  with  750  tons  of  coal 
from  Oswego,  nearly  foundered  off  Sacketts  Har¬ 
bor  on  October  28,  but  managed  to  get  inside, 
where  she  settled  down  deck  to  and  will  have  -to 
be  unloaded  40  feet  from  shore. 

From  reports  coming  up  from  Washington  it 
appears  that  Canada  is  to  be  supplied,  or  rather 
not  supplied,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  Canada  is  already  better 
provided  with  coal  than  we  are  and  is  not  worry¬ 
ing. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  Thos.  N.  Mordues,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  have  been 
touring  southern  West  Virginia,  where  they  have 
large  coal  interests.  The  Mordue  interests  have 
added  a  1,625-acre  lease  of  No.  3  Pocahontas 
smokeless  land  near  Herndon  and  will  begin  the 
construction  of  a  high-class  mining  plant  there. 
Shipments  from  the  new  property  will  take  place 
in  three  weeks,  barring  strike  interference. 

Edward  Calloway,  J.  F.  Krisloff  and  W.  C. 
Mass,  of  the  Calloway  Fuel  Co.;  Arthur  Kuesek 
of  the  Arthur  Kuesel  Coal  Co.;  and  George 
\\  enther,  of  Grimm  &  Co.,  were  Milwaukee  coal 
jobbers  who  attended  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Association 
last  week.  President  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  made 
a  hit  in  his  happy  after-dinner  speech  when  he 
said  that  hard  work  and  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  the  employers  and  employes  and  everybody 
else  concerned  will  cure  the  present  labor  unrest 
and  shortage  in  production. 

W.  J.  Womer,  of  Chicago,  has  been  named  as 
chairman  of  the  new  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  transportation  committee.  I. 
L.  Runyan,  another  Chicagoan;  Wellington  M. 
Bertolet,  and  W.  A.  Clark  are  the  other  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  R.  C.  M  A  has  an¬ 
nounced  district  meetings  as  follows:  Oregon  Ill 
November  Kl;  Champaign,  Ill.,  November  11;’ and 
LaSalle,  Ill.,  November  14.  I.  L.  Runyan,  I.  C. 
Wells  and  others  will  make  addresses 
Frank  Mosher,  of  DeKalb,  Ill.,  came  to  Chicago 
and  placed  orders  for  coal  needed  by  his  yard; 
then  the  strike  storm  broke 

The  Deep  Vein  Coal  Co.’s  men  at  Princeton, 
HI.,  have  been  on  stake  since  October  8,  having 
a  private  grievance  against  the  company,  thus 
anticipating  the  “big  show”  by  23  days  The 
men  wanted  their  fuel  at  a  special  price  and 
before  anybody  else  was  served,  and  the  bosses 
according  to  Ridgely  Rea,  Chicago  manager 
couldn  t  see  it  that  way.  * 

tPrSaTe/f  rthe,railr°a,ds  With  Chica§o  headquar- 
ers  had  a  fairly  good  storage  supply  of  coal  on 

hand  when  the  strike  hit  them,  among  them  the 
Illinois  Central,  which  is  said  to  have  had  50  000 
tons  dumped  on  the  ground  near  tracks  at  various 
points  along  their  lines. 
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THE  STRIKE  SITUATION 


Tie-Up  Is  Practically  Complete  in  Principal 
Union  Districts 

Approximately  400,000  bituminous  miners 
obeyed  the  strike  call  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  on  November  1.  The  tie-up  is  practically  com¬ 
plete  all  over  the  country,  so  far  as  the  union 
mines  arc  concerned,  as  no  serious  effort  has  been 
made,  by  the  operators  to  start  up  with  strike¬ 
breakers  brought  in  from  non-union  districts  and 
it  is  too  soon  to  expect  the  strikers  to  begin  to 
desert  the  union  and  return  to  work  individually. 

The  principal  non-union  fields,  in  which  opera¬ 
tions  are  being  carried  on  about  as  usual,  embrace 
parts  of  central  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
and  southern  West  Virginia.  There  are  also  small 
outlying  fields  in  the  South  and  the  Far  West 
which  are  either  non-union  or  where  the  operators 
have  made  a  special  agreement  with  the  union 
whereby  they  are  allowed  to  run  their  mines  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike. 

In  the  Pocahontas  region,  which  is  non-union, 
production  has  been  on  about  a  normal  basis  this 
week,  according  to  reports,  while  in  the  New 
River  district  the  tonnage  is  said  to  be  something 
like  75  per  cent,  of  normal.  Some  of  the  mines 
are  organized,  but  it  is  not  a  strong  union  field. 
The  Kanawha  district  is  pretty  well  tied  up,  as  is 
also  the  Fairmont  region  and  the  territory  in 
West  Virginia  served  by  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad. 

There  are  a  few  scattering  non-union  mines 
in  northern  West  Virginia,  but  they  probably  do 
not  number  more  than  15  or  20  altogether.  Ope¬ 
rations  are  virtually  at  a  standstill  in  Maryland. 

There  are  a  good  many  non-union  mines  in 
Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Windber,  while  the  Westmoreland  and 
Fayette  County  fields  are  largely  non-union.  The 
Pittsburgh  district  proper  is  tied  up  tight,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  the  greater  part  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  district. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  practically  every 
mine  is  idle  from  all  acounts,  and  the  same  is  true 
in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  most  other  parts  of  the 
Southwest. 

Conflicting  Claims. 

As  usual,  conflicting  claims  are  made  by  both 
sides  as  to  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  union 
miners  as  a  whole  answered  the  call  to  lay  down 
their  tools.  Some  of  them  are  reported  to  have 
gone  to  non-union  districts  for  temporary  em¬ 
ployment,  so  that  a  heavier  tonnage  than  usual 
will  probably  be  turned  out  in  those  fields,  as  they 
will  have  plenty  of  cars  with  other  mines  idle. 
Wagon  mines  arc  also  starting  up,  but  their  com¬ 
bined  tonnage  is  too  small  to  have  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  general  situation. 

No  disorder  to  speak  of  has  been  reported  any¬ 
where.  There  may  have  been  a  few  isolated  out¬ 
breaks,  and  troops  have  been  sent  to  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  to  different  fields  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  district,  but  this  is  largely  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  On  the  whole  the  strikers  are  behaving 
well  and  not  displaying  any  particular  bitterness. 

Operators  who  come  in  personal  contact  with 
considerable  numbers  of  mine  workers  say  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  men,  while  loyal  enough  to 
the  union,  do  pot  endorse  the  radical  demands,  es¬ 
pecially  the  30-hour  week  proposition.  Most  min¬ 
ers  have  a  habit  of  taking  as  much  time  off  as 
they  want  to  in  busy  times,  while  in  periods  of 
poor  car  supply  or  business  depression  there  is 
none  too  much  work  anyway.  So  they  are  rot  so 
much  interested  in  the  question  of  working  time 
as  in  the  wage  matter. 

Operators  believe  that  most  of  the  men  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  increase,  say  from 
15  to  25  per  cent.,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  union  officials  would  be  willing  to  settle 
on  that  basis  provided  a  way  is  found  for  resum¬ 


ing  negotiations  without  a  flat  back-down  on  their 
part. 

The  operators  refuse  to  hold  another  joint  con¬ 
ference  unless  the  strike  is  first  called  off,  and 
they  have  the  support  of  the  Government  in  this 
attitude.  The  U.  M.  W.  officials  seem  to  be  only 
too  anxious  to  take  up  the  wage  parleys  again, 
but  up  to  now  they  have  resolutely  declined  to 
order  the  men  back  to  work  as  a  preliminary 
step. 

They  will  probably  yield  in  the  end,  and  with¬ 
out  too  much  delay.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
the  union  leaders  seem  to  be  in  an  untenable 
position.  The  Government  is  against  them  and 
public  opinion  is  against  them — not  in  the  sense  that 
either  the  Government  or  the  public  would  deny 
the  miners  a  wage  increase  if  they  deserve  it,  but 
they  do  not  like  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  the  labor 
leaders.  In  fact,  the  recent  elections  indicate  that 
a  rising  tide  of  popular  indignation  threatens  to 
overwhelm  radical  leaders  and  the  politicians  who 
pander  to  them. 

This  tendency  is  not  lost  upon  administration 
officials  or  upon  members  of  Congress.  They 
have  adopted  a  much  less  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  the  labor  element  that  is  trying  to  run 
things  with  a  high  hand. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  further  circum¬ 
stance  that  there  is  said  to  be  some  dissatisfaction 
among  the  mine  workers  over  the  conduct  of  their 
leaders,  it  seems  likely  that  the  latter  will  find 
some  way  of  getting  the  men  back  to  work  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  back  down  completely.  Once 
this  is  accomplished  it  is  probable  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  arrived  at  without  much  delay. 

Unless  some  kind  of  a  settlement  is  quickly 
reached  there  is  danger  of  the  U.  M.  W.  suffering 
a  considerable  loss  of  membership  and  prestige 
through  strikers  breaking  away  from  the  union 
and  returning  to  work  on  their  own  responsibility. 
In  fact,  some  reports  indicate  that  this  is  already 
happening  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
not  on  a  large  scale  as  yet.  It  would  be  a  terri¬ 
ble  blow  to  the  union  to  have  the  strike  gradually 
peter  out  as  the  steel  strike  did. 


No  Profiiteering  by  Operators,  Says  Lewis 

In  reply  to  charges  being  made  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  that  operators  have  curtailed  their  mine  ope¬ 
rations  with  the  view  to  increasing  the  price  of 
coal,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association 
on  Tuesday  called  attention  to  the  following 
statement  made  by  President  Lewis  of  the  U. 
M.  W.: 

“I  want  it  written  into  the  records  that  neither 
in  Buffalo  or  anywhere  else  have  I  ever  charged 
the  operators  with  shutting  down  the  mines  to 
maintain  coal  prices.  I  would  not  say  such  a 
thing,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true.  Neither 
do  I  believe  that  any  member  of  the  mine  work¬ 
ers’  delegation  would  make  such  a  statement,  >and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  no  responsible  agent  of  the 
mine  workers  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  ever 
made  such  a  statement. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  have  denied  it  for  the 
operators.  I  denied  it  to  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads,  Mr.  Hines;  I  denied  it  to  other  people 
who  have  discussed  the  question  when  charges 
by  inference  and  implication  were  made  to  that 
effect  before  the  Senate  Committees  and  other 
places  in  Washington. 

“If  any  such  statement  appeared  in  a  Buffalo 
paper,  it  was  unauthorized,  unfounded  and  un¬ 
true;  it  was  not  given  by  me,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
was  not  given  by  any  of  my  associates.  We 
would  not  do  it,  because  I  say  agair  we  do  not 
believe  the  operators  have  done  anything  of  that 
character.  So  far  as  recriminations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  basis  for  reciprocity  there  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Penna.” 


I  he  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  arc 
estimated  at  about  400  square  miles,  and  -  this  is 
practically  all  there  is  in  the  United  States. 


Chicago  Trade  for  Flat  Chicago  Rate. 

The  proposed  change  in  Chicago  freight  rates 
within  the  local  switching  district  as  applied  to 
coal  is  opposed  by  the  coal  shippers  and  receivers. 
Different  zones  apply  to  anthracite  and  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal. 

All  anthracite  coal  shipped  to  destination  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  between  15  and  16 
on  the  left  boundary  of  the  official  Chicago  map 
to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  “K”  in  “Lake”  and 
embracing  over  two-thirds  of  the  district  will 
carry  the  flat  Chicago  rate,  while  all  destinations 
above  that  line  will  carry  the  Chicago  rate  plus 
differentials  according  to  the  accessibility  of  the 
station. 

All  anthracite  coal  shipped  to  destinations  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  about  7  on  the  left 
boundary  of  the  official  map  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  “L”  in  “Lake”  will  carry  the  Chicago 
flat  rate,  and  shipments  to  all  stations  above  that 
line  will  carry  the  Chicago  rate  plus  differentials 
according  to  the  accessibility  of  stations  (differ¬ 
entials  stated  in  circles  on  map). 

The  differentials  run  as  high  as  40  per  cent., 
while  some  of  the  present  discriminations  which 
dealers  complain  bitterly  of  run  as  high  as  80  per 
cent.  What  dealers  want,  according  to  officials 
of  the  Chicago  R.  C.  M.  A.,  is  a  flat  rate  for  the 
entire  city  and  suburbs  on  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  and  regard  the  proposed  differential 
plan  as  an  entering  wedge  for  a  comprehensive 
system  of  zoning  at  all  large  terminal  points, 
which  will  apply  on  all  products  shipped  in  car 
lots. 

The  strike  development  has  had  no  effect  upon 
the  proposal;  it  remaining  just  as  strong  upon  the 
topic  as  ever. 


No  Bids  on  Navy  Coal 

The  Navy  Department’s  call  for  coal  bids  met 
with  no  response,  owing  to  the  strike.  November 
18  was  the  date  originally  set  for  opening  these 
bids,  but  this  date  was  advanced  to  November  4. 

When  the  hour  for  opening  arrived  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  announced  that  no  bids 
had  been  received  on  the  principal  items,  which 
included  750,000  tons  for  Hampton  Roads  delivery 
and  300,000  tons  for  New  York  harbor  delivery, 
as  well  as  for  smaller  tonnages  at  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  elsewhere. 

The  total  requirements  for  the  first  half  of  1920, 
on  which  bids  were  invited,  are  estimated  at  more 
than  1,500,000  tons.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Department  will  issue  another  call  for  bids  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  coal  strike  is  settled. 


Dr.  Garfield’s  Plans 

It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  has  signed  an  order  authorizing  Dr. 
Garfield  to  establish  maximum  prices  for  anthra¬ 
cite,  but  that  the  latter  does  not  intend  to  actually 
fix  prices  at  this  time.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  in 
effect  that  if  the  anthracite  producers  hold  to  their 
present  schedule — under  which  the  independent 
operators  are  charging  75  cents  over  the  company 
circular — he  will  take  no  action,  but  if  anyone 
goes  to  charging  all  the  traffic  will  bear  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  step  in. 

Dr.  Garfield  also  told  a  delegation  of  bituminous 
operators  that  the  present  Government  prices  on 
bituminous  will  not  be  raised  at  this  time,  but 
that  readjustments  may  be  necessary  if  the  strike 
continues. 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  who  was  formerly  Assist¬ 
ant  Fuel  Administrator,  has  been  called  back  to 
Washington,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  will  now 
he  the  acting  Fuel  Administrator.  Dr.  Garfield, 
it  is  stated,  will  devote  most  of  his  time  to  his' 
duties  as  president  of  Williams  College,  making 
only  occasional  trips  to  Washington. 


I  he  Nanete  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  $10,000  capital 
stock,  by  I.  L.  Weaver,  J.  S.  and  R.  M  Manning, 
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CONTRACTS  NOT  CANCELLED 


Price  Fixing  Order  Only  Applies  to  Coal 
Sold  Since  October  30 

Regarding  the  effect  which  the  price-fixing  or¬ 
der  will  have  on  coal  sold  prior  to  October  30, 
George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  makes  the 
following  statement  to  members  of  that  organ¬ 
ization: 

“This  means  that  coal  shipped  from  the  mines 
on  and  after  October  30th  must  take  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price — the  old  Government  price — if  it  is 
free  coal. 

“Dr.  Garfield  has  the  right,  now,  to  cancel  con¬ 
tracts.  He  has  not  done  so.  Most  of  them  have 
cancelled  themselves  by  their  own  strike  clauses. 
The  others  stand  as  they  were  until  cancelled. 

“Sales  made  prior  to  the  fixing  of  prices  arc 
good  now — if  the  coal  is  allowed  to  move  through 
upon  them.  The  chances  are  that  the  coal  will 
not  be  allowed  to  move  through.  But,  if  you  have 
bought  and  sold  at  prices  different  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  and  if  both  sales  were  made  before 
the  30th  of  October,  the  transaction  is  good. 

“If  you  bought  coal  prior  to  the  30th  of  October 
but  did  not  sell  it,  you  may  resell  it  at  that  price 
plus  fifteen  cents. 

“All  these  things  arc  contingent  upon  ihe  coal 
getting  through  without  railroad  embargoes  or 
confiscations. 

“Coal  sold  for  foreign  account  may  bring  you 
lawsuits.  There  is  no  regulation  as  yet  to  cover 
that  point. 

The  Anti-Profiteering  Amendment 

“Many  wholesalers  have  taken  the  amendment 
to  the  Lever  Bill  quite  seriously.  This  is  the 
anti-profiteering  bill.  They  thought  it  provided 
for  ‘fair  price  committees’  in  all  cities.  It  did  not. 
That  amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  died  in  the  Senate. 

“All  the  amendment  does  is  to  fix  penalties  for 
offenses  which  were  outlined  in  the  Lever  Bill. 
Otherwise  it  restates  (only)  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Law.  There  is,  however,  this  one  pe¬ 
culiar  fact. 

“The  offense  was  outlined  on  August  10,  1917. 
The  penalty  was  not  attached  until  October  22, 
1919.  The  penalty  may  go  all  the  way  back  to 
1917,  if  certain  offenses  under  that  law  were  com¬ 
mitted  which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  punished. 

“Under  the  new  law  each  case  must  be  decided 
on  its  merits  in  a  court  of  law.  There  can  be  no 
group  offenses.  Nor  is  the  punishment  to  be 
meted  out  by  Washington  bureau  men.  Prosecu¬ 
tion  is  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  courts. 

“However,  if  any  man  now  violates  a  ruling  of 
Dr.  Garfield  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  $5,000  or  two 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  or  both. 

“This  law  is  probably  unconstitutiona'.  But  I 
would  hardly  advise  anyone  to  take  char  ces  on  it.’’ 


In  regard  to  anthracite,  the  principal  feature  is 
the  prospective  demand  for  the  small  sizes,  in 
view  of  the  almost  complete  curtailment  of  bitu¬ 
minous  receipts.  Some  details  concerning  this 
feature  will  be  noted  in  our  New  York  market  re¬ 
port.  Our  review  this  week  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  bituminous  matters,  as  in  all  general 
discussions  of  the  trade  they  have  overshadowed 
the  situation  in  hard  coal.  The  market  for  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  reflects  seasonable  activity,  but  aside 
from  that  there  is  little  to  comment  upon  con¬ 
cerning  the  prepared  tonnage. 


Reliable  authorities  reckon  the  coal  field  of 
■China  as  equal  in  value  to  all  the  other  coal 
fields  of  the  world  combined,  but  so  far  they  are 
practically  lying  idle.  One  province,  Hunan,  has 
21,700  miles  of  solid  coal,  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous. 


A  COSTLY  BLUNDER 


Senate’s  Meddling  Interfered  With  Strike 
Preparations  of  Operators 

Americal  Coal  Miner. 

“The  statesmen  of  the  country  seem  to  be  out 
of  touch  with  conditions  and  bungle  when  they 
attempt  to  do  anything  of  a  constructive  nature. 

“Coal  operators  knew  for  months  that  a  coal 
strike  was  impending.  While  they  did  not  herald 
their  knowledge  to  the  world  in  flamboyant  lan¬ 
guage,  yet  they  planned  and  partly  executed  an 
advertising  campaign  last  summer,  urging  the 
people  to  buy  their  coal  in  the  summer  months. 

“They  attempted  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  coal.  The  miners  urged  the  same  thing  be¬ 
cause  they  were  idle  day  on  day,  with  the  cost  of 
living  going  higher.  They  wanted  to  work. 

“But  about  the  time  the  campaign  got  to  going 
good  congress,  with  its  usual  stupidity  stepped  in 
and  threw  a  wrench  in  the  machinery.  Members 
demanded  an  ‘investigation’  of  the  coal  industry, 
based  on  the  advertising  campaign,  on  the  theory 
that  the  operators  were  trying  to  ‘scare  the  pub¬ 
lic’  into  buying  coal  at  high  prices — that  the  oper¬ 
ators  were  trying  to  limit  production  and  boost 
the  cost  of  coal. 

“What  happened?  The  coal-consuming  public 
was  again  lulled  into  false  security.  The  public 
is  on  the  outside  looking  in.  The  spectacle  of 
Governors  of  States  appealing  to  the  leaders  of 
the  mine  workers  to  keep  the  mines  going  so 
that  State  institutions  might  be  supplied  with 
coal  would  be  laughable,  were  it  not  such  an  in¬ 
dictment  against  the  common  sense  of  those  in 
charge  of  coal  buying  for  State  institutions.” 


NEW  YORK  PRICES 

According  to  rumors  that  have  gained  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
may  try  to  get  authority  to  lay  a  network  of  pipe 
lines  under  the  city  streets,  in  order  to  better 
serve  its  present  customers  as  well  as  the  greatly 
increased  number  which  is  anticipated  in  the  near 
future.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  rumors  affect¬ 
ing  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  official  confirmation  or  denial  of  this  one. 

The  Morris  Park  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  retail  con¬ 
cern  at  Morris  Park,  in  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes'  in  its  sales  organization  ;  J.  E. 
Parsons,  heretofore  New  York  manager,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  company’s  Philadelphia 
office;  H.  A.  Damcke  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  at  New  York,  succeeding  Mr.  Parsons,  while 
E.  Trumbore  is  appointed  manager  of  the  ex¬ 
port  department,  with  headquarters  in  this  city. 
Both  Mr.  Damcke  and  Mr.  Trumbore  have  been 
as  ociated  with  the  New  York  office  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  for  several  years  past. 


We  have  passed  through  one  of  the  mildest 
Octobers  on  record,  which  means  something  in 
the  wray  of  coal  saving,  and  it  is  a  question  in 
»ome  folks’  minds  if  we  won’t  experience  another 
exceptionally  mild  winter  season.  Some  apart¬ 
ment  houses  are  planning  to  start  up  the  steam 
heat  later  than  usual  this  year  in  view  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  coal  shortage  and  the  tenants,  realizing 
the  situation,  are  passive.  One  more  element 
lined  up  against  the  striking  miners! 


Gompers  steps  on  new  ground  when  he  passed 
the  word  that  much  of  the  labor  trouble  is  due  to 
prohibition  being  forced  upon  the  people.  There 
are  many  views  as  to  why  labor  is  disturbed  these 
days  and  the  panacea  for  it  all  is  any  man’s  guess. 
Perhaps  having  been  dazed  by  the  big  figures 
mentioned  during  the  war  labor  ha.  lost  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  relationship  between  production 
and  wealth.  Money  just  grows;  the  idea  is  to  get 
as  much  as  one  can  of  it  without  working. 


ITALY  MAY  DISAPPOINT 


Apt  to  Require  Less  American  Coal  Than 
Some  Have  Anticipated 

Alfred  P.  Dennis,  the  American  Commercial 
Attache  at  Rome,  does  not  share  the  belief  that 
American  coal  has  a  wonderful  future  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  He  states  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  report  that  it  will,  in  his  opinion,  take  a 
radical  cut  in  ocean  freight  rates  to  assure  the 
United  States  a  commanding  position  in  the 
Italian  coal  market. 

“With  pressing  demands  upon  our  shipping  and 
highly  remunerative  tenders  of  freight  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,”  he  continues,  “it  is  hard  to 
see  how  ocean  freight  rates  can  be  brought  down 
to  a  level  that  will  assure  successful  competition 
in  sales  of  coal  in  Italy. 

Furthermore,  under  the  hard  schooling  of  ne¬ 
cessity  the  Italians  are  habituating  themselves  to 
get  along  with  far  less  coal  than  was  once 
thought  to  be  the  limit  of  their  necessities.  The 
usually  accepted  estimate  of  Italy’s  coal  require¬ 
ments,  12,000,000  tons  per  year,  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  its  real  necessities. 

Electricity  and  Oil  to  Supplant  Coal 

“A  million  or  more  tons  of  what  we  call  ‘do¬ 
mestic  coal’  could  readily  be  absorbed  for  private 
use.  But  coal  for  heating  Italian  homes  in  win¬ 
ter,  while  a  convenience,  is  not  a  necessity.  More¬ 
over,  with  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  elec¬ 
trify  6,000  kilometers  of  Italian  railroad  through 
power  derived  from  falling  water,  the  basic  fuel 
demands  of  the  railways  will  steadily  diminish. 

“Again,  the  popularization  of  fuel  is  tending  to 
supplant  coal  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Italian  in¬ 
dustrial  plants.  Before  the  war  the  annual  amount 
of  mineral  oil  consumed  in  Italy  is  estimated  at 
not  over  150,000  tons,  as  compared  with  600,000 
tons  consumed  in  1918. 

Oil  Competition  Also  a  Factor 

“Oil  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  coal  in 
trans-Atlantic  freights.  One  ton  of  oil  in  fuel 
content  is  equivalent  to  2^  tons  of  coal.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  saving  in  freight,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  the  better  opportunities  for  quick  discharge  at 
Italian  ports. 

“With  rigid  economies  and  the  substitution  of 
water  power  and  fuel  oil  energy,  Italy’s  coal  re¬ 
quirements  can,  it  is  estimated,  be  cut  to  5,000,000 
tons  annually. 

It  has  the  promise  of  4,000,000  tons  annually 
from  German;  it  expects  help  from  France; 
Belgium  has  promised  20,000  tons  per  month;  and 
Bohemia  100,000  tons  annually.  England  gives 
assurance  that  it  will  furnish  over  300,000  tons 
per  month. 

’’With  good  prospect  of  supplies '  from  Poland 
and  with  the  lignite  production  in  Italy  increased 
in  the  last  four  years  from  600,000  to  2,200,000  tons 
per  year,  conditions  look  favorable.” 


George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  com¬ 
municated  with  Dr.  Garfield  asking  him  to  modify 
the  price-fixing  order  in  two  respects:  First,  by 
granting  a  merchandise  margin  on  all  coal  sold, 
to  be  added  to  the  mine  price  and  to  be  received 
by  whoever  distributes  the  coal;  second,  that  the 
margin  be  eight  per  cent,  of  the  quoted  basis  of 
price. 


Nearly  every  express  train  in  Italy  has  been 
cut  off.  The  reason  is  that  the  country  is  almost 
without  coal.  Italy  has  not  a  single  coal  mine  in 
all  her  territory.  Lignite,  yes,  but  lignite  is  poor 
fuel  for  stoking  locomotives,  or  for  any  purpose, 
except  burning  in  an  open  grate.  During  the  war 
Italy  paid  up  to  $100  a  ton  for  imported  coal.  Be¬ 
fore  it  they  got  their  coal  from  Germany  or  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  a  ton. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL  DEFENDS  PRICE  FIXING 


Replying  to  Protest  of  New  York  Wholesa 

Supply  and  Demand 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association 
of  New  York,  under  date  of  October  31,  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  President,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

“The  fact  that  there  is  no  present 
general  shortage  of  coal,  and  that  if  the 
miners  who  want  to  work  are  given 
protection  by  the  Government  they  will 
work,  leads  us  to  make  the  following 
statement  and  recommendation : 

“First.  With  proper  police  or  troop 
protection  there  will  be  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  miners  who  will  be  willing  to 
continue  at  work  to  insure,  with  present 
stocks,  an  adequate  supply  to  meet  the 
emergency  created  by  the  strike. 

“SECOND.  FIXING  A  MAXIMUM 
PRICE  WILL  CURTAIL  THE  OP¬ 
ERATORS’  ABILITY  TO  MEET 
THE  ABNORMAL  PRODUCTION 
COSTS  CAUSED  BY  THE  STRIKE 
AND  WILL  DISCOURAGE  THE 
OPERATORS  IN  THEIR  EFFORTS 
TO  PRODUCE  COAL. 

“Third.  The  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  will  take  care  of  distribution  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  theoretical  program. 

“We  are  not  now  confronted  with 
a  war  time  condition,  but  one  in  which 
the  demand  for  coal  is  normal,  and  will 
continue  so,  if  the  public  is  assured  of 
protection  to  miners  to  enable  them  to 
produce,  and  non-interference  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  in  the  matter  of 
distribution. 

“Fourth.  The  putting  into  effect  of 
priority  lists  will  result  in  unnecessarily 
overstocking  certain  consumers  and  al¬ 
lowing  others  to  go  without. 

“Fifth.  If  there  are  attempts  at  prof¬ 
iteering  the  machinery  provided  under 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Lever 
Law  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  same. 

“We  recommend  that  the  miners  be 
given  protection  so  that  they  may  work 
in  safety,  and  that  the  consumers  of 
coal  be  allowed  to  procure  the  same 
through  the  usual,  normal  channels, 
without  interference  from  Government 
departments  or  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration.” 

Advises  Individual  Protests 

W.  A.  Marshall,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  in  announcing  the  forwarding  of  this 
message  to  Washington,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation  to  members  and  the 
trade  generally : 

“It  is  suggested  that  you  write  a  letter 
to  your  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
as  many  others  at  Washington  as  you  may 
know,  cither  repeating  that  letter  or  calling 
attention  to  it,  with  the  statement  that  it 
expresses  your  views. 

“If  you  have  branch  offices  in  other  cities 
or  States,  it  is  suggested  that  you  have  them 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  those  States  and 
the  acquaintances  that  your  representatives 
there  may  have  in  the  Senate  or  House. 

“A  general  compliance  with  this  request 
will  have  the  effect  of  awakening  the  in- 


ile  Association,  Mr.  Palmer  Says  Law  of 
Must  Be  Set  Aside 

terest  of  those  to  whom  you  write,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  information  from  practical  coal 
men  which  they  may  otherwise  not  have 
and  in  the  absence  of  which  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  adverse  representations.” 

Mr.  Palmer’s  Reply 

The  letter  brought  a  prompt  response 
from  Mr.  Palmer,  who  sent  the  following 
message  to  Mr.  Marshall  under  date  of 
November  2: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  let¬ 
ter  of  October  31,  1919,  and  am  amazed 
by  its  contents. 

While,  of  course,  proper  protection 
will  be  given  to  all  miners  who  are 
willing  to  continue  at  work,  it  must  be 
perfectly  plain  to  you  that  even  under 
such  conditions  the  supply  of  coal  must 
be  far  from  normal ;  your  proposition 
amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  declaration  that 
coal  dealers  should  be  permitted  to 
take  advantage  of  these  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  and  have  their  prices  based  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  charge  the  public  whatever  they 
please. 

“The  demand  for  fuel  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  and  with  the  supply 
decreasing,  unless  there  is  Government 
regulation,  prices  charged  the  public 
will  be  outrageous  and  the  profits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  dealers  unconscionable.  Y  ou 
ought  to  be  quite  as  willing  as  other 
citizens  to  co-operate  in  the  general 
public  welfare  in  this  emergency,  even 
to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  profits. 

“The  action  of  the  Government  in  re¬ 
straining  the  officers  of  the  Mine 
Workers’  Union  from  furthering  the 
strike  order  already  issued  was  taken 
solely  in  the  general  public  interest, 
and  I  shall  not  permit  it  to  be  used  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  employers’  side  of  the  controversy. 

“If  any  advantage  shall  be  taken  of 
present  conditions  by  any  arrangement 
or  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to 
restrict  either  production  or  distribu¬ 
tion  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of 
fuel,  I  shall,  without  hesitation,  take 
precisely  the  same  action  against  such 
person  as  has  been  taken  against  the 
officers  of  the  Mine  Workers’  Union. 

Letter  Misconstrued,  Says  Mr.  Marshall. 

By  way  of  rebuttal  to  the  above  communi¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Marshall  sent  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Palmer  under  date  of  November 
3: 

“Today’s  newspapers  publish  your  letter 
of  the  2d  inst.,  addressed  to  me,  which  has 
not  yet  been  received. 

“My  letter  of  Oct.  31  was  written  after 
a  careful  review  of  the  situation  by  our 
Board  of  Directors,  and  was  sent  before  the 
Government  prices  were  restored,  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

“It  is  unfortunate  you  have  misconstrued 
the  purpose  and  intended  effect  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made. 

“Our  opinion,  based  upon  a  survey  ol 


the  stocks  on  hand  with  consumers  in  the 
Eastern  district  recently  made  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Frelinghuysen  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee,  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  on 
hand  an  average  supply  of  sixty  days.  \\  hile 
it  is  true  that  a  few  have  limited  storage 
facilities  and  therefore  little  coal,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  consumers  have  from  two  to  four 
months’  supplies. 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  stocks  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  abnormally  large  stocks  of  steam 
sizes  of  anthracite,  accumulated  by  reason 
of  lack  of  market,  and  the  production  of  a 
normal  quantity  of  non-union  coal,  which, 
if  the  strike  is  prolonged,  and  with  a 
full  car  supply,  which  is  assured,  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of  labor 
from  union  districts,  will  meet  the  needs  of 
that  small  percentage  of  consumers  whose 
present  supply  is  limited.  _  . 

“All  of  these  conditions  considered,  it  is 
our  confident  belief  that  the  prices  would  not 
have  been  made  unreasonably  high,  and,  if 
they  should  have  become  so,  you  are  em¬ 
powered,  under  the  recent  amendment  to 
the  Lever  law,  to  prosecute  the  offenders, 
as  pointed  out  in  my  first  letter.” 


CURE  FOR  STRIKES 

Bank  Believes  Men  Will  Eventually  See 
Folly  of  Their  Course 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
believes  that  the  strikes  now  in  progress  will  pass 
away  through  their  sheer  multiplicity.  In  its 
general  market  letter  in  the  November  issue  of 
“Commerce  Monthly,”  the  bank  says: 

“The  factors  in  the  situation  offer  hope  for  an 
adjustment  by  means  which  may  yet  serve  to 
avoid  any  serious  shock  to  the  industrial  and  busi¬ 
ness  community.  The  first  of  these,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  is  the  very  multiplicity  of  strikes. 
When  a  strike  occurs  in  a  single  industry,  both 
labor  and  capital  outside  the  zone  of  disturbance 
in  the  main  escape  the  direct  evils  which  result, 
although  they  suffer  indirectly. 

“When  strikes  become  general,  however,  labor 
and  capital  at  once  become  a  part  of  the  ill- 
defined  group  known  as  the  public,  and  while 
those  involved  in  any  given  dispute  may  not  suffer 
to  the  full  the  results  of  their  own  differences, 
they  become  victims  of  the  struggle  going  on 
between  other  similar  groups.  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  cannot  do  otherwise  than  lead  to  a  realization 
of  this  fact,  and  this  discovery  ought  to  prove 
conducive  to  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 

“The  other  factor  which  offers  hope  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  commodities  of  all  classes,  which  con¬ 
tinues  unabated.  This  is  certain  to  stimulate 
production,  even  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 

“While  the  weight  of  these  factors  cannot  be 
determined,  they  suggest  that,  however  trying  the 
situation  appears,  the  industrial  and  financial  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  country  will  pass  through  it 
without  serious  harm,  adjustment  finally  being  ac¬ 
complished  in  piece-meal  fashion  rather  than  by 
widespread  changes  of  a  fundamental  character.” 


The  principal  reason  why  Argentine  railway  se¬ 
curities  slumped  so  badly  during  the  war  is  that 
this  huge  country  has  always  depended  upon  im¬ 
ported  coal,  and  of  late  the  companies  have  been 
paying  $30  a  ton  for  coal  from  the  United  States. 
True,  there  is  coal  in  the  Argentine,  but  it  is  not 
yet  worked  on  any  considerable  scale. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  ordinarily 
consume  about  200,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  a  year, 
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GOVERNMENT  TAKES  CONTROL  OF  BITUMINOUS 


Forme.  Maxi'  ~  Prices  and  Priority  List  Re-established,  with  Railroad  Administration  in  Charge  of  Distrbuton  and  Department  of 

Justice  Delegated  to  Keep  a  Watch  for  Violation  of  Price  Rules. 


The  war-time  price  restrictions  on  bituminous 
coal  were  restored  by  the  Government  two  days 
before  the  strike  went  into  effect,  when  President 
Wilson  signed  an  executive  order  which  had  been 
drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Garfield,  who  is  still  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Administration  ceased 
functioning  early  in  the  year. 

Dr.  Garfield  has  again  assumed  his  former  offi¬ 
cial  duties  to  the  extent  of  issuing  orders  and 
giving  advice,  but  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  -the  Department  of  Justice  will  be  the 
mediums  through  which  his  orders  will  be  en¬ 
forced.  To  reconstruct  the  machinery  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  would  be  too  slow  a  process  to 
help  in  the  present  emergency.  In  speaking  of 
his  plans  Dr.  Garfield  said: 

“The  Department  of  Justice  will  have  charge 
of  seeing  that  the  maximum  price-list  is  observed, 
and  the  Railroad  Administration,  with  its  staff 
already  in  the  field,  will  direct  the  distribution. 
If  the  crisis  is  prolonged,  it  might  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  call  on  the  producing  district  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  Against 
such  a  contingency  I  have  telegraphed  these 
twenty-seven  representatives  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  render  any  assistance  necessary  to 
the  District  Attorneys  and  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  State  Fuel 
Administrators  will  be  called  upon  at  present.” 

Prices  and  Commissions 
The  prices  now  in  effect  are  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  before  the  Fuel  Administration  relin¬ 
quished  its  control  back  in  the  winter.  The  job¬ 
ber’s  commission  of  15  cents  per  net  ton  is  also 
restored. 

The  priority  list  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
was  called  back  to  life,  with  such  modifications 
as  were  considered  necessary  in  view  of  the 
changed  conditions  brought  about  by  the  ending 
of  the  war. 

Railroad  Administration’s  Distribution  Plan 

The  Railroad  Administration  announced  that 
tie  distribution  of  bituminous  coal  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  who  have  no  reserve  stocks  and 
who  must  have  fuel  to  meet  emergency  needs. 

A  central  coal  committee  will  have  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Washington  and  regional  coal  committees 
will  be  set  up  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Roanoke,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Atlanta.  Applications  for  coal  are  to 
be  made  by  consumers  to  the  railroads  from 
which  they  have  heretofore  been  obtaining  their 
supplies.  The  committees  will  then  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  each  application. 

Details  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
distribution  of  coal  were  prepared  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  for  the  information  of  con¬ 
sumers.  The  announcement  is  summed  up  as 
follows: 

“1.  Bituminous  coal,  including  lignite,  taken  and 
held  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Director  General  of  October  29  and  31,  1919,  or 
thereafter,  will  be  handled  by  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Regional  Directors  through  the 
agency  of  a  Central  Coal  Committee  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Regional  Coal  Committees  which  will 
be  established  jointly  by  the  Regional  Directors 
and  the  Fuel  Administration.  Such  Regional  Coal 
Committees  will  comprise  the  following  repre¬ 
sentatives:  One  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  and  such  others  as  the  Re¬ 
gional  Director  may  select  to  handle  matters  of 
purchase,  distribution,  and  accounting. 

“2.  The  bituminous  coal  held  must  be  dis¬ 
tributed  only  to  those  consumers  who  have  no 
reserve  supply,  and  must  have  coal  to  meet  their 


emergency  needs.  The  following  order  of  pref¬ 
erence  shall  govern  the  Regional  Coal  Commit¬ 
tees  in  such  distribution  as  they  may  make  within 
their  jurisdiction  for  emergency  consumption  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada:  (A)  Railroads. 
(B)  Army  and  navy,  together  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government.  (C)  State  and 
county  departments  and  institutions.  (D)  Public 
utilities.  (E)  Retail  dealers.  (F)  Manufacturing 
plants  on  War  Industries  Board’s  preference  list. 
(G)  Manufacturing  plants  not  on  War  Industries 
Board’s  preference  list.  (H)  Jobbers.  (I)  Lake. 
(J)  Tidewater. 

“3.  When  commercial  coal  is  diverted  to  other 
than  original  consignee,  promptly  notify  shipper 
and  original  consignee  of  each  car  and  keep  ade¬ 
quate  record  for  later  settlement. 

“4.  Originating  coal  road  should  hold  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  commercial  coal  near  coal 
waybilling  points,  available  for  prompt  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“5.  Intermediate  and  terminal  carriers  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  move  commercial  coal  to, 
and  hold  it  in  the  vicinity  of  points  most  con¬ 
venient  for  prompt  rehandling  and  distribution. 

6.  Coal  must  not  be  delivered  to  commercial 
consumers  either  in  accordance  with  the  priority 
list  (established  in  Rule  II.)  or  otherwise,  except 
with  specific  authority  from  the  Coal  Committee 
having  jurisdiction. 

“7.  Regional  Directors  will  immediately  notify 
each  railroad  under  Federal  control  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  Coal  Committee  with  which  it  shall  deal. 

“8.  Each  railroad  shall  report  at  once  to  the 
Central  Coal  Committee  and  to  the  Regional  Coal 
Committee  the  name,  title,  location,  and  telephone 
address  of  the  representative  in  whom  this  whole 
matter  will  be  centred  for  that  railroad. 

“9.  In  order  that  the  Central  Coal  Committee 
may  be  informed  of  the  requirements  for  coal  in 
each  region  and  of  the  necessity  for  transferring 
coal  from  one  region  to  another,  each  Regional 
Coal  Committee  will  make  such  daily  reports  to 
the  Central  Coal  Committee  as  are  provided  for 
herein  and  may  be  called  for  from  time  to  time. 

“10.  Each  railroad  (or  each  grand  division  of 
a  railroad)  shall  report  daily  by  wire  to  the 
Regional  Coal  Committee,  to  be  received  not 
later  than  9  A.  M.,  information  as  to  its  coal 
situation  for  the  twenty-four  hours  ending  at  1 
A.  M.  that  day. 

“11.  Each  Regional  Coal  Committee  will  re¬ 
port  daily  by  wire  to  the  Central  Coal  Committee, 
as  promptly  as  information  is  available,  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  coal  situation  for  the-  twenty-four 
hours  ending  at  1  A.  M.  that  day. 

“12.  Applications  to  Regional  Coal  Commit¬ 
tees  for  delivery  of  coal  to  commercial  con¬ 
sumers  must  be  made  through  the  railroad  which 
will  make  delivery  of  the  coal;  such  applications 
must  show  complete  and  accurate  information 
with  respect  to  the  preferred  nature  of  the  re¬ 
quirements,  the  amount  of  coal  which  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  on  hand,  and  the  amount  which  the 
applicant  requires  for  the  preferred  use,  together 
with  the  rate  of  consumption  and  the  kind  and 
size  of  coal  desired,  all  as  set  forth  in  form  C 
attached  hereto. 

‘13.  Each  Regional  Coal  Committee  will  apply 
a  consecutive  number  to  all  orders  authorizing 
the  delivery  of  coal,  and  compliance  with  such 
orders  must  be  reported  promptly  bv  the  railroad 
to  the  Regional  Coal  Committee. 

14.  Coal  diverted  for  commercial  uses  shall 
Pe  Paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator’s  order  dated  January  14,  1918,  In  order 
to  insure  payments,  coal  shall  be  diverted  for 
commercial  use  to  such  applicants  only  who  shall 


satisfy  the  Federal  or  General  Manager  of  their 
financial  responsibility,  or  who  shall  deposit  a 
certified  check  or  other  satisfactory  security  in 
such  sum  as  will  insure  full  payment  for  any  coal 
furnished.  The  applicant  shall  make  definite  writ¬ 
ten  obligation  to  pay  the  shipper  for  the  coal 
promptly  upon  presentation  of  the  bill.  The  legal 
transportation  charges,  including  war  taxes,  from 
mines  to  point  of  delivery  to  the  applicant,  will 
be  collected  on  delivery  in  the  usual  way.” 

The  Central  Coal  Committee 

The  Central  Coal  Committee,  which  will  super¬ 
vise  the  distribution  of  coal,  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  personnel,  as  announced  by  Director 
General  Hines  on  Tuesday,  is  as  follows: 

Henry  B.  Spencer,  Chairman,  Diiector  of  the 
Division  of  Purchase;  S.  Porcher,  assistant  di¬ 
rector;  E.  J.  Roth,  Manager  Stores  Section;  B.  P. 
Phillippe,  Fuel  Distributor;  all  of  the  Division  of 
Purchase;  F.  C.  Wright,  assistant  director,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Operations;  F.  M.  Whitaker,  Manager 
of  Inland  Fuel  Traffic;  A,  G.  Gutheim,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Car  Service  Section,  and  S.  H.  E. 
Freud,  assistant  general  counsel.  All  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rialroad  Administration.  A.  Y.  Saint, 
head  of  the  coal  export  division,  will  represent 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  on  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  was  also  stated  that  one  representative  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  would  act  with  the  rail¬ 
road  officials  on  each  of  the  Regional  Commis¬ 
sions. 


The  following  coal  men  have  been  asked  to 
assist  the  Railroad  Administration  in  carrying  out 
its  distribution  program:  J.  W.  Searles,  of  New 
York;  A.  M.  Macleod,  of  Boston;  W.  A.  Marsh 
of  Pittsburgh;  W.  J.  McGee,  of  Cincinnati;  G.  W.’ 
Reed,  of  Chicago;  P.  H.  Greenlaw,  of  St.’  Louis, 
and  S.  L.  Yerkes,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Rowe  in  Charge  at  Chicago 
B.  J.  Rowe,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Regional  Coal  Committee  con¬ 
trolling  the  distribution  of  all  bituminous  coal  in 
transit  on  lines  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  appointment  was  made 
by  Hale  Holden,  director  of  the  Central  Western 
region  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Mr.  Rowe, 
who  was  superintendent  of  coal  traffic  for  the 
Central  Western  region  during  the  war,  was  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  coal  traffic  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad. 

The  President’s  Order 

The  President’s  executive  order  follows- 
“Whereas,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor,  acting  undecthe  authority  of  an  executive  or¬ 
der  issued  by  me  dated  the  23d  of  August  1917 
appointing  the  said  Fuel  Administrator  and  of 
subsequent  executive  orders,  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  of  said  orders  and  of  the  act  of 
10,  1917,  did,  on  January  31,  1919,  and  on  February 

9n°n,mnSS  here'n  referred  t0  and  approved  August 
lyl9>  execute  and  issue  orders  suspending  cer¬ 
tain  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  proclamations 
therefore  promulgated  relating  to  the  fixing  of 
prices,  the  production,  sale,  shipment,  distribu¬ 
tion,  apportionment,  storage,  and  use  of  coal,  and 
whereas  it  is  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain 
during  the  war  certain  of  said  rules  regulations 
orders,  and  proclamations: 


.  ~  acting  unde 

authority  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  ap 
proved  August  10,  1917,  do  hereby  revoke  an< 
annul  said  orders  of  January  31,  1919,  and  Feb 
ruary  20  1919,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  reston 
all  of  the  said  rules,  regulations,  orders,  anc 
proclamations  therein  suspended  concerning: 
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"(A)  Fixing  prices  of  bituminous  and  lignite 
coal  at  the  mines; 

“(B)  Fixing  or  regulating  commissions  of  per¬ 
sons  and  agencies  performing  the  functions  of 
middlemen  dealing  in  bituminous  and  lignite  coal; 

"(C)  Fixing  or  regulating  gross  margins  or 
prices  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  bitu¬ 
minous  and  lignite  coal ;  and  do  hereby  restore 
all  of  said  rules,  regulations,  and  proclamations 
to  the  extent  herein  provided,  to  full  force  and 
effect,  as  if  they  had  not  been  suspended. 

“Inasmuch  as  it  is  contemplated  that  it  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  revoke  other  por¬ 
tions  of  said  orders  of  January  31,  1919,  and  h  eb- 
ruary  20,  1919,  and  to  restore  to  full  force  and 
effect  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  proclama¬ 
tions  or  portions  thereof  regulating  the  produc¬ 
tion,  sale,  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment, 
storage  or  use  of  bituminous  and  lignite  coal,  the 
Fuel  Administrator  shall,  as  occasion  arises,  re¬ 
store,  change  or  make  such  rules  or  regulations 
relating  to  the  production,  sale,  shipment,  dis¬ 
tribution,  apportionment,  storage  or  use  of  bitu¬ 
minous  and  lignite  coal  as  in  his  judgment  may 
be  necessary. 


“The  White  House,  Oct.  30,  1919.” 


The  Somerset  &  Cambria  Coal  Mining  Co.  is 
modernizing  its  operation  in  the  Somerset  County 
field.  During  the  past  month  a  power  house  has 
been  erected  and  new  electrical  equipment  is  be¬ 
ing  installed.  The  property  was  recently  sold  to 
the  Somerset  &  Cambria  company  by  H.  H. 
Hodge,  C.  F.  Roy,  and  F.  F.  Furtney,  all  of  Som¬ 
erset,  Pa. 


The  first  discovery  of  coal  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a  Belgian  blacksmith  named  Hullos,  who 
lived  in  a  village  near  Liege  in  1049. 


Twin  Cities  Market 


The  recent  special  session  of  the  Minnesota  leg¬ 
islature  arranged  for  a  hearing  on  costs  of  necessi¬ 
ties  of  living.  As  a  result,  a  hearing  was  under 
way  last  week,  on  the  matter  of  coal.  Various 
members  of  the  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  were 
summoned  to  give  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  prices  which  they  asked.  A  number  of 
consumers  also  appeared.  The  information  of¬ 
fered  was  not  of  a  character  to  afford  any  real 
basis  for  the  committee  to  work  upon.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  coal  trade  all  stated  their  willingness 
to  give  every  detail  of  their  costs  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  they  felt  confident  that  the  showing 
would  establish  that  there  was  no  profiteering. 
Some  of  the  information  by  consumers  was  in  the 
form  of  complaints  over  the  character  of  soft  coal 
furnished  this  season. 

It  is  regarded  as  doubtful  if  the  fixed  prices 
established  by  the  Government  will  have  any  bear¬ 
ing  upon  dock  coal  in  the  Northwest.  The  price 
was  fixed  as  of  October  30,  while  all  the  coal  now 
on  the  docks,  and  probably  nearly  all  that  will  be 
on  the  docks  for  the  season,  left  the  mines  before 
that  date. 

W.  H.  Groverman,  secretary  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Coal  Dock  Operators’  Association,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  was  summoned  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  hear¬ 
ing  there  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Federal  Attorney  in  Minneapolis,  states 
that  any  attempt  at  hampering  the  movement  of 
coal  in  Minnesota  or  any  attempt  at  profiteering 
in  fuel,  will  be  met  by  immediate  prosecution. 


W.  H.  Groverman,  secretary  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Coal  Dock  Operators’  Association,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  has  been  named  fuel  administrator  for  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Groverman  is  a  practical  coal 
man  and  should  make  a  good  official. 


Troops  at  Alabama  Mines 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  4. — Reports  of  intimi¬ 
dation  of  miners  at  the  Mulga  mines  of  the 
Woodward  Iron  Co.  and  the  Virginia  City  mines 
of  the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  have  caused  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  National  Guard  troops  to  those  points. 
The  troops  began  patrolling  the  sections  this 
afternoon. 

Coal  operators  claimed  today  there  were  7,000 
men  at  work  in  Alabama  mines. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents 
per  word,  or  thirty-five  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are 
for  regular  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion. 
Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not 
ask  us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under 
box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in 
strict  confidence. 

FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE,  COAL  PROPERTY— Two 
Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Collieries.  One 
with  400  ton  breaker  fully  equipped  and 
ready  to  operate,  and  the  other  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  breaker  with  all  machinery  on  the  ground 
but  not  quite  completed.  2,000,000  tons 
proven,  and  as  much  more  not  proven.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling  is  that  present  owners  lack 
sufficient  capital  to  complete  development. 
Price  $150,000.00.  Principals  only.  Ad¬ 
dress,  “Box  21,”  care  of  “Saward’s  Journal.” 

WANTED 

A  coal  salesman  to  cover  the  best  ter¬ 
ritory  on  Boston  &  Albany  and  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroads.  A  liberal  salary  and 
commission  and  eventually  a  partner¬ 
ship  interest  in  prospect  for  a  desirable 
man.  Replies  treated  confidentially.  State 
experience.  Address  Anthracite  and  Bi¬ 
tuminous,  care  of  “Saward’s  Journal.” 
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CULLEN  FUEL  COMPAN  / 

COAL 


ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS 


Exclusive  Anthracite  Sales  Agents 

Wolf  Creek  Schuylkill  White  Ash 

Operation:  Minersville,  Pa.,  on  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 

Plymouth  Co.  Red  Ash 

Operation:  Plymouth,  Pa.,  on  Central  Railway  of  New  Jersey 

INQUIRIES  FOR 

Chestnut,  Pea,  Buckwheat,  Rice,  Barley  and  No.  4  Solicited 

SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
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CHICAGO  NOTES 


Chicago,  Ill.,  October  30th,  1919. 

President  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  of  Philadelphia, 
head  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
addressed  the  wholesale  coal  men  of  Indianapolis 
last  Tuesday  before  reaching  Chicago,  and  he 
was  scheduled  to  go  to  Detroit  Wednesday  to 
attend  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  on  Wednesday.  Noah 
is  as  busy  as  his  namesake  was  during  the  ark- 
building  period. 

Price  fixing  under  federal  regulation  in  the 
effort  to  overthrow  the  reign  of  King  H.  C.  L. 
has  taken  form  here  with  Major  A.  A.  Sprague 
in  command.  Major  Sprague  has  named  Hinton 
G.  Clabaugh  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  coal  subcommittee,  and  he  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Andrew  J.  Maloney  of  the  Chicago,  Wil¬ 
mington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  as  chaiiman  of  the 
operators  division ;  Leo  Romanski  of  the  Atlas 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  division  devoted  to 
the  wholesale  trade;  James  Galligan  of  Pickands, 
Brown  &  Co.,  as  chief  of  the  wholesale  coke  divi¬ 
sion,  and  the  following  in  charge  of  the  retail 
section:  W.  H.  Leland,  of  the  Consumers  Co.; 
James  B.  McCahey,  of  the  J.  J.  Dunn  Co.;  Will 
Lill,  of  the  Geo.  Lill  C.  Co.,  and  Homer  D. 
Jones  of  the  Western  Fuel  Co.  As  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  there  will  be  an  announcement  of  the  “fair 
prices”  which  should  be  charged  for  coal  this 
winter  throughout  Illinois. 

Guy  M.  Freer,  secretary  of  the  Central  Coal 
Association  of  Cincinnati,  was  in  Chicago  this 
week,  calling  on  other  association  officials  and  the 
trade.  He  stated  that  as  his  territory  was  largely 
non-union  many  of  the  operators  there  expected 
to  keep  running  when  mines  in  other  districts 
are  closed  by  the  strike. 

The  Illinois  operators  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
Monday  to  consider  prices  to  recommend  to  the 
“fair  price”  authorities  headed  by  Major  A.  A. 
Sprague.  They  issued  a  public  statement  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  stating  that  October  prices 
should  be  maintained  as  far  as  it  was  commer¬ 
cially  possible.  They  recognize  their  duty  to  the 
public  and  will  do  what  they  can  to  keep  prices 
down  to  a  reasonable  basis  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  The  public  is  warned  against  being 
stampeded  into  buying  coal  at  unusually  high 
prices.  The  operators  estimate  that  there  is  from 
30  to  45  days’  supply  of  coal  above  ground  in  this 
territory. 

President  Blanchard,  of  the  Illinois  &  Wiscon¬ 
sin  R.  C.  M.  A.,  came  in  from  Lake  Forest,  Ill., 
Monday,  to  confer  with  Secretary-Treasurer  Run¬ 
yan,  the  latter  of  whom  left  the  next  day  for  La 
Salle  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  retailers  of  that 
county.  These  officers  report  stocks  in  dealers’ 
hands  far  below  what  they  ought  to  be  for  this 
time  of  year  and,  with  a  strike  almost  certain  No¬ 
vember  1,  the  outlook  in  a  retail  way  is  anything 
but  assuring. 


Cullen  Fuel  Co.’s  New  Agencies 

The  Cullen  Fuel  Co.,  of  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  announce  that  they  have  been  appointed  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  agents  for  the  outputs  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Co.’s  red  ash  anthracite  coal  and  the  Wolf 
Creek  Coal  Co.’s  white  ash  coal,  and  that  they 
will  handle  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  sale  of 
the  coal  from  these  operations.  The  company 
specializes  in  steam  sizes,  and  also  has  a  good- 
sized  tonnage  of  chestnut  and  pea  coal. 

The  Wolf  Creek  operation  is  located  at  Miners- 
villc,  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  while  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Co.'s  plant  is  at  Plymouth  and  shipments 
are  made  over  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey. 


General  Notes 

T.  C.  Stauffer,  who  recently  resigned  as  Phila¬ 
delphia  manager  for  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  is  now  head 
of  the  Quaker  City  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  new  whole¬ 
sale  concern  in  that  city. 

France  produced  7,278,498  tons  of  coal  during 
the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  as  compared 
with  6,975,744  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1918. 
At  this  rate  the  total  production  for  1919  will  be 
about  15,000,000  tons,  as  against  45,000,000 
tons  in  1913.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  France 
is  turning  out  only  about  one-third  of  her  pre¬ 
war  tonnage  and  that  the  recovery  towards  nor¬ 
mal  is  extremely  slow,  to  judge  by  the  compari¬ 
son  between  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1919 
and  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 

In  order  to  impel  consignees  to  unload  coal 
promptly,  the  Railroad  Administration  early  this 
week  issued  orders  that  where  cars  remained  un¬ 
loaded  at  destination  for  more  than  24  hours  they 
should  be  dumped  on  the  ground  by  railroad  em¬ 
ployes.  This,  of  course,  did  not  apply  to  coal 
awaiting  transshipment  at  tidewater  or  the  Great 
Lakes,  nor  did  it  apply  to  anthracite  according  to 
the  understanding  of  the  trade.  It  was  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  designed  to  release  cars  promptly 
that  they  might  be  hurried  back  to  the  bituminous 
fields  before  November  1. 

Three  pumps  and  some  mining  machines  were 
wrecked  last  Sunday  night  by  an  explosion  in  the 
mine  of  the  Pemberton  Fuel  Co.,  at  Pemberton, 
W.  Va.,  in  the  New  River  field.  Reports  indicate 
that  it  was  an  explosion  of  dynamite,  due  to  malic¬ 
iousness,  as  an  unsuccessful  effort  had  recently 
been  made  to  unionize  the  companq’s  employes. 

Some  real  managerial  constructive  efforts  must 
be  made  to  meet  the  strike  situation.  It  is  all 
well  enough  to  talk  about  putting  the  army  on 
guard,  but  the  miners  know  whereof  they  speak 
when  they  state  you  cannot  mine  coal  with 
bayonets.  In  fact  amateur  labor  of  any  sort, 
however  well  intentioned,  is  apt  to  cause  trouble 
in  the  mines  and  that  cannot  be  offset  by  any 
possible  production  achieved. 

Do  not  the  heads  of  the  U.  M.  W.  realize  the 
high  cost  of  striking  as  a  definite  proposition, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
given  warning  that  production  is  not  to  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  even  if  the  miners  want  to  abrogate 
their  existing  agreement?  They  should  realize  that 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  men  is  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  a  strike  which  curtails  production,  even 
if  certain  concessions  are  secured. 


Would  Curtail  Right  to  Strike 

“The  right  to  strike  in  an  occupation  or  in 
the  operation  of  property  impressed  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  ought  to  be  .prohibited  by  law,”  said 
Senator  Sherman  of  Illinois  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York.  “The 
owners  of  such  property  are  compelled  by  their 
charters  and  the  public  necessity  to  operate  their 
property  continuously.  „ 

“They  cannot  operate  with  strikes.  There  are 
reciprocal  duties.  The  employer  must  conduct  his 
business  and  the  employee  must  render  the  serv¬ 
ice.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
employees  under  such  conditions  and  the  police, 
fire  and  quarantine  service  of  the  municipality  or 
state. 

“A  strike  or  a  cessation  of  service  so  as  to 
endanger  the  public  welfare  in  any  of  them  is 
a  crime  against  the  public.  The  public  must 
therefore  arouse  itself  to  the  need  of  its  own 
protection  against  an  aggressive,  intolerant,  or¬ 
ganized  minority.” 

The  coal  mined  at  Udi,  Nigeria,  is  said  to  have 
a  calorific  value  of  75  percent,  of  that  of  the  best 
Welsh  coal.  Last  year  about  110,000  tons  were 
mined  at  Udi. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  MIXED  FUEL 


Company  Engineer  Tells  of  Use  of  Hard 
and  Soft  Coal  Together 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  recently  issued  a 
paper  on  the  burning  of  steam  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  with  and  without  admixture  of  soft  coal, 
by  William  P.  Frey,  fuel  engineer  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  Members  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  boulet  exhibit  at  the  Thousand 
Island  convention  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frey 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Cope. 

The  title  page  of  his  technical  paper  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  words  “maximum  production, 
minimum  waste,”  and  says,  in  part:  “One  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  promoting  fuel  economy 
frequently  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  cheap¬ 
er  for  a  more  expensive  fuel.”  The  modification 
of  furnace  design  and  operation  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  most  efficiency  are  described. 

Up  to  20  per  cent  of  anthracite  steam  sizes  may 
be  mixed  with  bituminous  without  any  changes 
as  to  operation  or  fire  box.  A  simple  steam  tur¬ 
bine-blower,  costing  about  $200  for  a  150-horse 
power  boiler,  may  be  fitted  in  the  sidewalls  of 
ash  pit  to  produce  the  necessary  air  pressure  for 
a  percentage  up  to  40,  or  a  steam  jet  blower  may 
be  used  costing  from  $75  up.” 

Over  40  per  cent  and  up  to  100  some  plants  are 
able  to  run  efficiently  with  proper  “buckwheat” 
grates  which  have  small  air  openings.  While  the 
paper  mentions  only  the  mixing  with  soft  coals  re¬ 
tailers  find  that  some  of  the  screenings  from  their 
domestic  sizes  can  be  used  advantageously  by 
those  factories  which  have  wood  waste,  such  as 
planing  and  sash-and-blind  mills.  Neither  is 
the  small  plant,  where  the  fireman  has  other 
duties  to  perform  which  may  take  him  from  his 
furnace  for  a  short  time,  mentioned  in  the  Fuel 
Administration  paper.  In  these  places  the  use 
of  charcoal  in  the  steam  sizes,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  soft  coal,  acts  well. 

As  the  anthracite  burns  slower  than  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal,  a  large  grate  surface  is  needed  even 
with  a  forced  draught,  the  paper  speaks  of  the 
value  of  a  good  sized  equipment  for  a  maximum 
rating.  Of  course  the  old  common  school  Rule 
°f  Three  has  to  be  applied  to  this  question. 

With  soft  coal  giving  14,000  B.  T.  U.  and  No.  5 
buckwheat  over  a  3/64  inch  mesh  screen  giving 
only  10,000  B.  T.  U.,  bituminous  price  per  ton  is 
to  that  extent  possible  to  be  charged  for  hard,  or 
say  5/7  of  the  prevailing  figure  asked  for  the 
best  grades. 

If  there  is  a  strike  in  soft  coal  circles  this  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers,  for  as 
Mr.  Frey’s  article  says  in  conclusion:  “The  time 
has  passed  forever  when  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
fuel  can  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  choice.  You 
must  either  save  more  fuel,  which  you  can  do 
easily,  or  you  must  continue  to  lose  more  money 
which  you  will  do  inevitably  and  needlessly.” 


Switzerland  Gets  Belgian  Coal 

1  lie  Swiss  press  announces  the  completion  of  a 
Belgian-Swiss  coal  contract  by  which  the  Belgian 
Government  agrees  to  deliver  to  Switzerland 
30,000  tons  of  coal  per  month  until  the  end  of 
1919,  at  an  average  of  100  francs  ($19.30),  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  Swiss  border. 

It  is  stated  by  a  Government  official  that  the 
tonnage  provided  for  in  this  contract,  together 
with  the  amount  of  American  coal  that  has  been 
received  or  arranged  for,  is  expected  to  assure  an 
adequate  fuel  supply  for  the  railroads,  public  util¬ 
ities  and  industries  of  Switzerland  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year  at  least. 


The  Province  of  Alberta  is  estimated  to  possess 
25,000  square  miles  of  anthracite  coal  fields. 


me  annual  production  of  bituminous  coal  j 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  average 
500,000,000  short  tons.  average 
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Don’t  Raise  Prices,  Says  Lloyd 

John  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  sent 
the  following  message  to  retailers  on  the  eve  of 
the  strike: 

“A  possible  strike,  affecting  all  the  bituminous 
fields  of  the  country,  brings  the  American  people 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  serious  situa¬ 
tions  that  they  have  ever  confronted. 

“The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  urges  on  the  retail  merchants  ot  this  country 
their  opportunity  and  obvious  duty  to  distribute 
the  available  supply  in  an  equitable  manner.  Rep¬ 
utable  dealers  will  see  that  the  coal  that  they  have 
or  can  get  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  among 
their  entire  trade,  and  will  not  fill  the  bins  of  a 
few  consumers  at  the  expense  of  many. 

“It  is  expected  that  in  these  serious  times  the 
retail  coal  merchants,  on  whom  the  consumers  de¬ 
pend,  will  not  increase  prices  beyond  the  amount 
of  increased  cost  to  them,  and  will  refrain  as  pa¬ 
triotic  citizens  from  increasing  their  profits  to  the 
extent  that  may  easily  be  possible.” 


General  Notes 

“An  analytical  method  for  detecting  blown-out 
shots  in  coal  mines”  is  the  title  of  1  echnical 
Paper  No.  210,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  free  distribution  of  those  inter¬ 
ested. 

Officials  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  announced  at 
the  outset  of  the  strike  that  there  was  coal  enough 
in  the  company’s  stock  pile  at  Stockman,  Ill.,  to 
supply  the  South  Chicago,  Gary  and  Joliet  plants 
for  three  months. 

On  the  eve  of  the  strike  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  inserted  a  large  display  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  papers  urging  the  bitu¬ 
minous  miners  to  heed  President  Wilson’s  ad¬ 
monition  that  the  strike  would  be  unlawful  and 
immoral,  and  to  remain  at  work. 

In  Scandinavia  wood  is  the  usual  fuel,  while  the 
towns  and  villages  are  electrically  lighted  by 
waterpower.  Norway  has  no  coal,  but  Sweden 
has  quite  lately  discovered  that  she  has  good 
supplies. 


Switzerland  has  no  coal  of  her  own,  and  not 
even  any  pect  or  lignite.  Coal  was  $60  a  ton  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Germany  allowing  her  a  small 
amount  in  return  for  food  and  other  products. 
The  Swiss  burn  wood,  and  drive  most  of  their 
factories  by  electric  power  procured  from  water¬ 
falls. 

There  is  all  sorts  of  speculation  as  to  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  conceding  of  the  demands  of  the  men 
would  have  upon  prices,  but  the  responsibility  is 
left  directly  with  the  workers  and  the  newspapers 
also  stand  with  the  operating  interests. 

When  a  thing  becomes  general  it  no  longer  has 
the  same  news  value  and  with  so  many  lines  of 
business  embroiled  in  strike  troubles  the  news¬ 
papers  realize  that  there  is  a  bigger  proposition  at 
stake  than  the  news  value.  Labor  has  overplayed 
itself  and,  like  the  lunatic  at  large,  it  must  be 
shackled  and  subdued. 

Coal  was  first  mined  in  the  United  States  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  in  1806. 

The  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  United  States 
are  estimated  to  cover  200,000  square  miles. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320  000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Cross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights,  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160  000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

_ CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building _ _ _ _ Chicago,  111. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success 
Watch  Our  Advertisements 


» 


VV.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSI'  E  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CENTURY  COAL  CO.,  Ltd. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

A  consolidation  of  the  following  companies : 

Century  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  P.  Q.t  DouTcompany,  Port  Colbome,  Ont. ; 

";„0DokPrC„a,  Company,  Limited,  Sank  Sle.  Marie,  Onl. 

OPERATING  UNDER  NAME  OF 

Century  Coal  Company ,  Ltd. 

310  DOMINION  EXPRESS  BUILDING,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


Franklin  Coal  and  Coke  Company 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 


ANTHKALilE 

Sales  Agents  for  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  AND  COKE 

mines  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA  _ 
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GOMPERS  EXPLAINS 


Says  Miners’  Demands  Are  Not  Radical 
but  Are  Poorly  Worded 

Realizing  that  the  bituminous  strike  is  doomed 
to  failure,  and  that  the  prestige  of  organized  labor 
will  suffer  more  by  having  it  fizzle  out  as  the  steel 
strike  did  than  by  having  it  called  off  and  the 
questions  submitted  to  negotiation  or  arbitration, 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  is  using  every  effort  to  bring 
about  a  situation  whereby  the  U.  M.  W.  leaders 
can  order  the  men  back  to  work  and  at  the  same 
time  save  their  face. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  Tuesday  he  said  that 
if  the  injunction  is  vacated  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  should  again  call  the  operators  and  labor 
leaders  into  conference  he  believed  that  an  hon¬ 
orable  adjustment  could  be  had.  By  inference  Mr. 
Gompers  criticised  the  union  officials  for  framing 
their  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  purport  was  misunderstood  by  the  public. 

According  to  Mr.  Gompers,  the  miners  want 
more  work  instead  of  less.  His  statement  in  part 
is  as  follows: 

“In  the  first  instance,  it  should  be  known  that 
the  demands  of  the  miners,  which  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  seem  so  radical  and  far-reaching,  are  by  no 
means  so.  For  several  years  the  miners  have  not 
had  more  than  a  half  year’s  work,  their  working 
days  averaging  from  160  to  180  per  year,  intermit¬ 
tent,  by  days  and  by  weeks  at  employment  and 
then  unemployment. 

“The  miners  simply  ask  for  a  regulation  of  the 
working  time  so  that  coal  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  regular  rather  than  intermittent.  If 
the  miners  were  permitted  by  the  operators  to 
work  full  time  the  supply  of  coal  thus  mined 
would  soon  force  down  the  price  of  coal  on  the 
market,  and  this  the  operators  are  determined  not 
!o  permit. 


Want  More  Work,  Not  Less. 

“The  miners’  case  might  better  be  stated  by 
their  demanding  at  least  five  days  of  six  ho  irs’ 
work  per  week,  which  is  really  more  than  they 
are  permitted  to  work  at  the  present  time.  An 
understanding  of  these  conditions  clearly  shows 
who  are  responsible  for  the  present  situation  and 
the  cause. 

“When  in  1914  the  miners  received  an  increase 
of  20  cents  per  ton,  the  operators  raised  the  selling 
price  $5  per  ton.  Surely  the  conditions  and  the 
standards  of  life  of  the  miners  have  deteriorated 
by  reason  of  there  being  no  practical  advance  in 
their  wages  and  their  earning  power,  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  soared  higher  and  higher. 

“The  injunction  was  not  only  a  grave  wrong 
but  a  gross  blunder.  It  practically  takes  away 
the  constructive  influence  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization  and  indeed  bars  them  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  end  the  strike.  Instead  of  conservative 
leadership  prevailing,  it  places  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  local  men  who  may  vie  with 
each  other  and  be  at  variance  with  each  other. 

“If  the  injunction  were  vacated  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  invited  the  operators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  a 
further  conference,  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  a 
mutually  honorable  adjustment  can  be  negotiated 
and  effected  whereby  the  coal  strike  can  be 
brought  to  an  end.” 


It  is  reported  on  Government  authority  that 
■or  first  nine  months  this  year  only  46  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  has  been  shipped  coastwise  to 
New  England  that  was  handled  during  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  vessels  wanted  rates  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  export  figures  and  not  getting  them, 
went  into  that  trade  and  the  coal  is  going  all  rail 
to  New  England. 


STRIKE  SITUATION  IN  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  FIELDS 


Lines  Drawn  Tightly  in  Distributing  Avail¬ 
able  Tonnage 

Forty-two  thousand  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District,  which  turns  out  practically  all  of  the  coal 
produced  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  went  on  strike 
last  Saturday  in  response  to  the  order  of  the  U. 
M.  W.  Coal  operators  admit  that  the  strike  call 
was  heeded  unanimously  by  the  union  men,  and 
also  that  some  non-union  workers  struck. 

The  strike  situation  in  the  various  districts  con¬ 
stituting  the  Western  Pennsylvania  coal  field  on 
Wednesday  was  as  follows: 


make  formal  application  for  the  coal  they  need  to 
the  Federal  managers  of  the  railroads  who  have 
the  coal  in  their  possession. 

A  central  committee  for  handling  all  such  ap¬ 
plications  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  was 
named  Tuesday.  It  is  composed  of  E.  A.  Peck, 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Railroad 
Administration;  J.  B.  Nessle,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  W  A 
Morris,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  The  proce¬ 
dure  will  be  this: 

When  the  railroads  receive  applications  for 
coal  from  “essential”  industries,  they  submit  such 
applications  to  the  above  committee,  which  will 
finally  pass  on  them.  Thus  far  several  hundred 
applications  have  been  made. 


Immediate  Pittsburgh  district — All  union  mines 
idle.  Wagon  and  truck  mines  operating  in  full. 

Greensburg — Non-union  mines  operating  in  full. 
Material  increase  in  production  expected.  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  stationed  at  Brownsville. 

Johnstown — 4,000  non-union  miners  working  in 
Cambria  County.  Production  reported  by  opera¬ 
tors  as  being  above  normal,  15,000  union  miners 
here  are  idle. 

Indiana — 1,000  non-union  men  working;  2,800 
union  men  idle.  Record-breaking  production  ex¬ 
pected  in  non-union  mines. 

Somerset — Almost  wholly  non-union.  Only  700 
out  of  13,000  miners  are  idle.  Production  increase 
is  reported. 


Upper  Monongahela  Valley — All  union  mines 
down.  Few  non-union  and  wagon  mines  working. 

Allegheny  and  Kiski  Valleys — Union  mines  all 
down.  Wagon  mines  operating. 

Mercer — Several  thousand  non-union  workers 
reported  on  verge  of  joining  in  union  strike;  300 
non-union  men  struck  at  Stoneboro.  Trouble  ex¬ 
pected. 


At  Steubenville,  Ohio,  considered  as  part  of  the 
Pittsburgh  field,  the  industrial  situation  is  report¬ 
ed  acute.  Only  a  few  wagon  mines  and  stripping 
operations  are  working.  Serious  trouble  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  operators. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  trouble  attending 
the  coal  strike,  but  operators  of  non-union  mines 
evidently  expect  interference  from  the  strikers. 
Officials  of  the  State  troopers  at  Harrisburg  de¬ 
cline  to  reveal  what  measures  are  being  taken  to 
handle  the  strike  situation  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  gave  assurance  that  any  eventuality 
would  be  handled  in  the  traditionally  efficient 
manner  of  the  State  police. 

Philip  Murray,  president  of  District  No.  5,  U. 
M.  W.,  served  notice  on  the  striking  miners  that 
he  would  not  countenance  any  unlawful  acts  on 
their  part  during  the  strike.  He  instructed  them 
to  hold  no  meetings  nor  to  indulge  in  any  demon¬ 
strations  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Murray  said  Wednes¬ 
day  that  he  expects  the  men  to  observe  his  in¬ 
structions. 

In  the  meantime,  industrial  Pittsburgh  is  won¬ 
dering  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  miners’ 
strike,  so  far  as  their  fuel  supply  is  concerned. 
The  coal  strike,  if  of  long  duration,  will  deal 
Pittsburgh  a  very  serious  blow,  since  the  princi¬ 
pal  industries  of  this  vicinity  are  not  included  on 
t  ie  list  of  essentials  which  the  Government  de- 
crees  may  have  coal  during  the  emergency.  The 
steel  plants  have  only  small  reserves — not  suffi¬ 
cient,  it  is  declared,  to  last  them  more  than  a 
month  at  least. 


roads  are  in  charge  of  distributing  coal.  On 
first  day  of  the  strike,  the  Government  ord' 
all  the  railroads  to  hold  up  shipments  of 
over  their  lines  until  further  notice  from  W; 
ington.  A  few  hours  later  this  was  followed 
advices  that  all  coal,  regardless  to  whom  it 
consigned  was  to  be  confiscated,  and  later  d< 
ered  to  industries  which  the  Government  belli 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

All  these  so-called  essential  consumers  rr 


STORROW  BACK  ON  JOB. 


Heads  a  Committee  of  Boston  Coal  Men 
Named  to  Act  in  Emergency 

Boston,  Nov.  6. — James  J.  Storrow  is  on  the 
job  again,  having  been  made  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  selected  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life. 
The  other  members  of  Mr.  Storrow’s  committee 
are.  W.  W.  Willett,  Borden  Covel,  Edward  Ham¬ 
lin,  Robert  Grant  and  J.  B.  Pierce. 

At  its  meeting  this  week  the  committee  gave 
advice  to  the  commission  which  resulted  in  the 
following  instructions  being  sent  to  all  dealers 
in  bituminous  coal  in  Massachusetts: 

“Dealers  in  bituminous  coal  are  directed:  (1) 
To  make  deliveries  to  their  customers  only  for 
immediate  consumption,  and  no  deliveries  should 
exceed  a  week’s  consumption  to  any  one  cus¬ 
tomer;  (2)  in  order  to  conserve  the  existing  sup¬ 
ply  of  bituminous  coal,  dealers  are  instructed  to 
deliver  a  proportion  of  one-quarter  anthracite 
screenings,  or  buckwheat,  to  three-quarters  of 
bituminous;  (3)  dealers  will  not  furnish  domestic 
anthracite  sizes,  including  pea  coal,  for  industrial 
purposes. 


In  this  campaign  of  economy  both  retail  deal¬ 
ers  and  consumers  are  urged  to  co-operate  in  the 
conservation  of  coal.  The  retail  dealers  must 
see  to  it  that  their  customers  are  supplied  only 
in  small  quantities  as  their  necessities  require, 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  them  accountable  for  a 
frugal  and  efficient  distribution  of  their  supply 
While  there  is  no  strike  in  the  anthracite  region, 
it  is  but  common  sense  and  prudence  for  house¬ 
holders  and  consumers  of  anthracite  coal  to  use 
it  as  sparingly  and  carefully  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Clark’s  Advice  to  Dealers 


n  1  ,  ,  - -  wmmmcc,  -president  W. 

Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Ass 
ciation  gave  out  the  following  to  the  trade: 

“This  is  a  time  when  the  coal  dealer  shou 
ake  counsel  with  himself  and  with  his  comp 
titors  and  endeavor  to  conduct  his  business  in 
way  that  will  prove  that  the  retail  coal  distribut 
is  a  patriotic  citizen,  who  does  business  in  a  ma 
-which  deserves  the  commendation  of  tl 


'  ,  ,  V,“6  ciuugauons  tor  the  fut 

and  make  all  your  sales  with  it  plainly  underst 
between  you  and  your  customers,  putting  i, 
writing  wherever  possible,  that  orders  are 
cepted  subject  to  delay  and  at  whatever  pric 
m  effect  at  the  time  the  order  is  delivered 
ihis  not  only  protects  your  own  business 
your  community’s  business,  and  no  retail  c 
merchant  who  ha5  a  little  surplus  stock  sho 
take  the  risk  of  an  unwarranted  increase  in  pi 
during  times  that  we  are  now  passing  throu 
Have  it  plainly  understood  that  you  will  not  co 
tenance  profiteering  or  hoarding,  and  you  win 
up  assets  m  the  minds  of  the  people  of  v, 
community.  p  p  c  oi  y< 
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the  organization  of 


Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  inc. 


a  new  engineering  corporation  which  succeeds  to 
the  long-established  and  well-known  business  of 

GEORGE  P.  CARVER 

who  has  to  his  credit  the  erection  of  many  of  the 
most  modern  economical  coal-handling  plants 
in  the  country,  among  them  being  the  following: 


1 


1 0,000  ton  elevated  concrete  pocket  at 
Boston.  Mass. 

2.  3,000  ton  elevated  concrete  pocket  at  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

3.  3,000  ton  timber  pocket  at  Salem,  Mass. 

4.  4,000  ton  timber  pocket  at  Salem,  Mass. 

5  Reinforced  concrete  breaker  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

6.  Coal  handling  plant  at  Jewett,  City,  Conn., 
3,000  ton  storage. 

AND  OTHERS 


7.  Coal  handling  plant  at  Newton,  Mass.,  4,000 
ton  storage. 

8.  Lehigh  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 

9.  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

10.  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1  1 .  Staples  Coal  Co. 

12.  George  W.  Pickering,  Salem,  Mass. 

1 3.  William  A.  Slater  Mills,  Inc.,  Jewett  City, 
Conn. 

14.  John  A.  Whittemore  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AND  OTHERS 


THE  INQUIRIES  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE  ARE  SOLICITED 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  ERECTION  OF  PLANTS 
OF  SMALL  OR  LARGE  CAPACITY. 


261  Franklin  Street 


Boston,  Mass 
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The  Walking  Delegate 

The  following  poem,  written  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  an  unknown  author,  wi'l  strike  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord,  in  the  present-day  reader: 


I  am  the  famed  New  Zealander 
Of  whom  Macaulay  wrote, 

And  I  have  cruised  around  the  world 
In  my  own  private  boat, 

A-visiting  of  London  Bridge. 

Ard  other  things  remote. 

'Twar.  after  I  had  finished  with 
The  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s, 

I  turned  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Sea, 

In  spite  of  waves  and  squalls, 

To  study  the  traces  of  vanished  races 
And  see  Niagara  Falls. 

This  was  the  land,  you  understand, 
That  once  was  owned  in  fee 
By  folks  who  worked,  and  never  shirked, 
And  worshipped  Liberty — 

A  nation  that  became  extinct 
In  the  twentieth  century. 

From  time  to  time  strange  rumors  came 
About  their  wondrous  doom, 

Until  at  last  we  heard  no  more 
So  I  resolved  to  come 
And  with  mine  own  eyes  see  the  truth, 
And  tell  the  same  at  home. 

I  steered  my  vessel  up  the  Bay, 

Once  famous,  and  still  fair; 

A  prostrate  statue  barred  the  way, 

That  erst  a  torch  did  bear, 

Its  torch  was  in  the  water,  and 
Its  heels  were  in  the  air! 

I  floated  slowly  up  beside 
A  long-deserted  pier, 

When  at  the  gangway  I  descried 
A  sign,  as  I  drew  near, 

Upon  a  sign-board  old  and  dried, 
“Boycott!  No  landing  here!” 

“Boycott”  methought  I  knew  the  word; 

It  was  some  sort  of  pest 
That  in  the  past,  as  I  had  heard, 

Went  sweeping  through  the  West, 
Scaring  one-half  its  victims  dead 
And  starving  all  the  rest. 

No  matter!  Time  will  disinfect 
The  most  contagious  airs; 

I  put  my  respirator  on, 

And  washed  and  said  my  prayers, 

And,  boldly  stepping  to  the  pier, 

Went  up  the  rotten  stairs. 

An  empty  town,  whose  dreary  wastes 
At  human  grandeur  scoff! 

But  stay!  an  aged  figure  hastes 
With  many  a  wheezy  cough, 

Waving  its  lean  and  weather  arms, 

And  wildly  warns  me  off! 

My  nerves  are  strong,  yet  I  confess 
It  was  a  grewsome  sight, 

That  visage  gaunt,  that  tattered  dress 
That  fiercely  brandished  right, 
Holding  a  can  of  some  strange  mess 
That  looked  like  dynamite. 

“Art  thou  the  sad  survivor,  then, 

Of  all  thy  nation’s  fate? 

And  how  didst  thou  escape  it,  when 
The  rest  fell  desolate?” 

“I  am,”  quoth  he  (and  coughed  again) 
“The  Walking  Delegate!” 

“My  duty  is  to  walk  about 

And  see  that  things  stand  still; 

I  snap  my  fingers — men  go  out 
From  road  and  mine  and  mill. 

At  least  they  did;  but  now  I’ve  none 
On  whom  to  work  my  will. 


“Gone  are  the  days  when  tyrants  shrank 
And  trembled  at  my  talk. 

The  Boycott  took  them  all  away; 

And  now  I  sadly  stalk, 

A  lonesome  Walking  Delegate, 

With  naught  to  do  but  walk. 

“It  was  a  glorious  fight,  I  ween, 

We  Knights  of  Labor  won! 

We  cut  the  hours  of  labor  down 
To  eight,  six,  four,  two,  none. 

Sometimes  I  wish  it  had  not  been 
Quite  so  completely  done. 

“Our  last  great  strike  the  continent 
O’erspread  from  side  to  side; 

We  had  to  boycott  everything 
To  gain  the  point  denied; 

And  just  as  we  were  going  to  win, 

All  parties  up  and  died!” 

“But  you  survived,”  said;  “What  power 
So  safely  brought  you  through? 

When  no  one  more  did  anything, 

What  could  you  find  to  do? 

When  all  support  for  others  failed, 

Pray,  what  supported  you?” 

Oh!  but  he  grinned  a  ghastly  grin! 
“What  did  I  live  upon? 

Why,  I’m  a  Walking  Delegate, 

And  no  mere  myrmidon! 

Though  all  the  world  besides  should  stop 
My  salary  goes  on!” 


BIG  COAL  OUTPUT 


Just  Before  Strike  Bituminous  Tonnage 
Was  of  Record  Size 

Production  of  bituminous  in  the  LTnited  States 
during  the  week  ending  October  25  was  the  heavi¬ 
est  on  record  for  any  week,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  one  ending  June  13,  1918.  The 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  Geological  Survey 
covering  the  last  full  week  in  October  shows  that 
the  tonnage  was  practically  the  same  as  the  rec¬ 
ord  week  last  year,  and  it  remains  for  the  final 
figures  to  prove  which  was  really  the  heaviest 
week. 

The  big  output  last  month  was  due  largely  to 
the  desire  of  the  soft  coal  miners  to  earn  as 
much  money  as  possible  just  before  going  on 
strike.  The  action  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  in  rushing  every  available  car  to  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  regions  during  the  last  half  of  October 
made  it  possible  for  the  men  to  work  steadily. 

The  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  week  ending  October  25  was  13,- 
118,000  net  tons.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the 
production  for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported 


by  the  Survey: 

Net  Tons 

Week  ending —  1919.  1918. 

September  6  .  9,663,000  11,215,000 

September  13  .  11,046,000  12,707,000 

September  20  .  11,253,000  12,669,900 

September  27  .  11,613,000  13,047,000 

October  4  .  11,528,000  12,560,000 

October  11  .  11,924,000  12,350,000 

Oct.  18  11,784,000  11,516,000 

October  25  . _ . 13,118,000  11,314,000 


Production  of  Anthracite 

Below  are  statistics  reported  by  the  Geological 
Survey  showing  production  of  anthracite  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  with  comparisons: 

Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

September  6  . 

.  1,500,000 

1,618,000 

September  13  . . 

.  1,564,000 

2,088,000 

September  20  . 

.  1,848,000 

1,847,000 

September  27  . 

.  1,964,000 

2,071,000 

October  4  . 

.  1,921,000 

2,052,000 

October  11  . 

.  1,955,000 

1,955.000 

October  18  . 

.  1,916,000 

1,715,000 

October  25  . 

.  1,992,000 

1,714,000 

NEWS  FROM  CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  30th,  1919. 

Julius  R.  Ratterman,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  mines  of  his  com¬ 
pany  near  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

J.  B.  Ulrich,  president  of  the  Naugatuck  Coal 
Co.,  is  visiting  the  mines  near  Naugatuck,  W.  Va., 
this  week. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Hazard 
Coal  Operators’  Association  met  at  the  Hotel 
Gibson  in  this  city  on  Friday.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  against  permitting  the  market 
to  go  wild  under  present  conditions.  An  address 
was  made  by  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill  of  New  York, 
Chancellor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
in  which  he  denounced  recent  bolshevistic  tend¬ 
encies  and  manifestations,  most  eloquently.  Ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  better,  if  possible,  the  poor 
car  supply  and  service.  The  attendance  was  un¬ 
usually  large.  Secretary  R.  A.  Hoard  said  the 
association  represented  a  non-union  district  in 
which  the  miners  were  themselves  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  unionization,  and  no  trouble  was  feared 
there. 

F.  C.  Haynie,  of  the  Northwestern  Coal  Supply 
Co.,  Detroit,  was  in  the  Cincinnati  market  with 
large  buying  orders  on  Monday. 

L.  E.  Luckey,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  at  the  mines  of  the  company 
in  the  Logan  district,  near  Charleston. 

President  P.  H.  Henry,  of  the  Kentenia  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  is  making  a  trip  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Washington. 

C.  H.  Bingham  has  been  made  the  Indiana 
representative  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Sales  Co., 
with  offices  in  the  City  Trust  Building,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  was  formerly  in  the  coal  business  for 
himself. 

O.  O.  Smith,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Percy  L. 
Osborn,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  both  of  the  Smith  & 
Osborn  Coal  Co.,  were  in  Cincinnati  market  as 
buyers  this  week. 

Harry  E.  Bullock,  of  the  Kentucky  Block  Coal 
Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  a  Cincinnati  coal  visitor 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Hugh  Bullock, -of  the 
Ashless  Coal  Corporation,  of  Hazard,  Ky., 
mingled  with  Cincinnati  coal  men,  the  latter  part 
of  the  week. 

Wiley  Edwards,  of  the  Ivermont  Coal  Co.,  Iver- 
mont,  Ky.,  was  in  Cincinnati  during  the  week. 
A.  L.  Allais,  of  the  Columbus  Mining  Co.,  Haz¬ 
ard,  Ivy.,  mingled  with  Cincinnati  coal  men  on 
Saturday. 


Vast  Modern  Offices 

Up  at  Albany  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  have 
a  most  impressive  headquarters  building  facing  a 
fine  plaza  and  looking  out,  also,  on  the  waterfront. 
It  is  built  in  the  old  Flemish  style  and  is  quite  a 
unique  specimen  of  architecture  for  an  American 
city. 

The  former  D.  &  H.  headquarters  are  utilized  as 
offices  for  departments  of  the  New  York  State 
Government.  This  information  is  by  no  means 
news  to  our  up-state  readers,  as  the  changes  tran¬ 
spired  some  time  ago,  but  they  arc  significant  as 
pointing  out  the  great  increase  in  clerical  work  in 
the  railroad  business  and  in  public  service. 

Taking  all  features  of  increased  population  and 
such  direct  influences  into  consideration,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  work  of  a  strictly  clerical  nature 
to  be  performed  has  increased  to  a  great  degree 
in  recent  years  and  in  Albany  the  once  very 
spacious  capitol  is  now  much  too  small  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  requirements  of  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment. 


An  idea  of  the  expense  of  modern  time  industry 
is  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  no  small  amount  of 
the  “emergency”  work  that  we  have  incurred 
involves  an  expense  of  $3.00  per  hour  per  man. 
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The  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


Miners  and 
Shippers 


One  Hundredth 
Year 


ANTHRACITE 

The  Best  Since  1820 


437  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thorne,  Neale  &  Co  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L.  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries— Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  fbr 
/Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lattimer-Lehigh 

Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B’ 
Vein:  Sonrtlan  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 


Sonman  Smithing— iy2-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 

CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 


New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore 


Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

r able  Address:  “THORNEALE" 


Mauch  Chunk 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 


149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  L&s/SSfit.  Bituminous 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  ©  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  al  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charlesf 
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c. 

H.  SPRAGUE  & 

SON 

SOLE  TIDEWATER  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  NEW  RIVER  COMPANY 

NEW  RIVER  COAL 

BRANCH  OFFICES  and 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Searaport. 

port  Newa,  Va. 

WHARVES:  MAIN  OFFICES 

Me.:  New-  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone.  Main  4C22 

SHIPPING  PORTS: 

Sewalls  Point,  Va. 
and  Newport  News,  Va. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  AGENT: 

R.  T.  Pullen,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Bldg.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

CABLE  ADDRESS: 

"Sprague,''  Newport  New,  and  Boaton. 

MEMBER  WHOLESALE 
COAL  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  N.  Y. 


MEMBER  AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE  COAL 
ASSOCIATION 


TIDEWATER  AGENTS  FOR  LONG  BRANCH  AND  NEW  RIVER 


OFFICES 

1  Broadway,  New  York 
50  Congress  St,,  Boston 


SHIPPING  PORTS 

Sewells  Point,  Va. 
Newport  News,  Va. 


Member  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York 


alden  coal  MINING  CO. 


Fairmont  Gas 
Coal 


Member  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association 


Bituminous  and  Anthracite 
Coal 

CONNELLSVILLE,  LATROBE  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOUNDRY  AND  FURNACE  COKE _ CRUSHED  COKE 

1  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA.  WILKES-BARRE,  PA.  PHILIPSBURG,  PA. 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


M»mW  Of  tha  Who! «a],  Coal  Trade  Aaaociatica  W  Now  York 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVES. 

Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Lorain  and  Sanduaky,  0 


SHIPPERS  of 


Georges  Creek 
Big  Vein  Cumberland 


and 


I.  M.  LEONARD.  Sales  Manager.  90  West  Street  New  York 


West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  and  Coke 


W.  E.  McCAULEY,  Resident  Manager, 
SOI  Union  Trust  Bldg..  Baltimore.  Mr 
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THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 

Genera)  Offices 

Outlook  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Producers  and  Shippers 

GENUINE 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDALIA  COAL 

Four  Inch  Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg 

Special  attention  given  to  * 
QUALITY  SERVICE  PREPARATION 


Branch  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  Toledo  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Rapids 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


I  .et  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  ui  up-to-date  equipment  which  wilUnean 
greater  borage  ’capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  ii> 
business.  Our  engineers  will  he  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  hr  Catalogue  /Vo.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Cclony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


EQUITABLE  COAL  CO. 


BITUMINOUS 

FOR 

BUNKERING 

AND 

EXPORT 


11  Broadway 


COAL 

SHIPMENT 
OVER 
ALL  PIERS 

Cable  Address: 
Eqnicoal,  New  York 

New  York 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


You  Need  Saward’s  Annual,  the  Standard  Book  of  Coal  Trade  Statistic; 
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Cost,  Comfort  and  Convenience 


This  fuel  gives  more  heat  ton  for  ton  than  hard  coal  and 
the  cost  is  less.  It  maintains  a  steady,  clean,  smokeless  fire 
that  is  easily  regulated  and  lasts  all  night.  That’s  comfort. 
It  is  lighter  and  cleaner  to  handle  than  coal,  kindles  easily, 
does  not  clinker  or  burn  out  grates,  and  there  are  no  ashes  left 
worth  sifting.  That’s  convenience. 

Dealers  who  handle  Solvay  Coke  profit  by  the 
fuel  consideration  that  attracts  the  consumer. 

“It  Pays  to  be  a  Solvay  Dealer” 

BY  PRODUCTS  COKE  CORPORATION 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Sales  Agents,  Chicago 

SEMET-SOLVAY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


are  three  fuel  considerations.  Which  makes  the  strongest 
appeal  to  your  customers  is  a  matter  of  circumstance. 
It  doesn’t  matter  which  if  it  brings  you  orders  for 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

“End  of  the  Coal  Strike”  was  the  promin¬ 
ent  headline  carried  by  many'  papers  on 
Tuesday.  In  conformity  with  the  action 
taken  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  looking  to  the  granting  of  a  perman¬ 
ent  injunction  and  enforcing  same  if  the 
strike  order  of  the  U.  M.  W.  was  not  re¬ 
scinded,  action  was  taken  on  Tuseday  which 
counter-acts  the  resolutions  of  the  Cleveland 
Convention  which  have  been  so  much  in  the 
eye  of  the  trade  during  the  past  two  months. 
It  is  a  conincidence  that  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Armistice  Day  witnessed  the  con¬ 
summation  of  an  armistice  between  the 
organized  bituminous  coal  miners  and  the 
operators.  Once  they  had  suspended  fight¬ 
ing,  the  contending  armies  in  Europe  never 
resumed  hostilities  and  it  seems  likely  that 
developments  in  the  coal  srike  situation  will 
"be  along  similar  lines. 

As  indicated  in  our  news  columns,  the 
operators  and  union  officials  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  yesterday  pursuant  to  invitation 
by  Secretary  Wilson  to  negotiate  a  new 
wage  scale  under  Government  supervision. 
As  the  miners  may  change  their  original 
demands  and  are  now  apparently  more  will¬ 
ing  than  ever  before  to  accept  a  reasonable 
basis  of  settlement,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  a  compromise  will  not  be  reached  soon, 
for  the  operators,  having  gained  a  point  in 
the  cancellation  of  the  extreme  measures 
proposed  by  the  Cleveland  Convention,  are 
now  prepared  to  grant  moderate  conces¬ 
sions,  it  would  appear.  This  means  an  in¬ 
creased  price  for  soft  coal,  of  course,  as  in 
few  instances  are  the  present  selling  prices 
sufficient  to  provide  for  any  material  in¬ 
crease  in  cost. 

This  brings  up  interesting  questions  as 
to  how  strong  the  market  will  be  for  the 
next  few  weeks  or  months,  for  with  all  the 
labor  disturbances  that  have  been  in  evidence 
in  the  recent  past  there  has  unquestionably 
been  some  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
coal,  and  the  effect  thereof  will  be  felt  all 
the  more  as  the  weeks  go  by  and  various 
large  consumers'  of  tonnage,  recognizing 
that  strike  difficulties  are  over  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  begin  buying  in  a  more  hand-to-mouth 
manner,  not  wishing  to  have  too  much  high 
priced  goods  of  any  sort  on  hand,  fuel  in¬ 
cluded,  should  the  threatened  “big  break” 
come.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  to  watch 
for  increased  competition  from  oil  if  the 


cost  of  steam  coal  is  advanced.  That  is 
unquestionably  a  factor  that  must  guide 
operators  in  their  deliberations  with  the 
miners.  However  generously  they  may  be 
disposed  to  deal  they  must  remember  that 
any  large  increase  paves  the  way  for  more 
competition  from  oil  and  an  incautious  policy 
might  result  in  the  miners  having  less  work 
and  less  income  than  they  have  at  present. 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  bringing  the  coal  output  back  to 
normal  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two  weeks 
time  has  been  lost;  for  while,  as  indicated 
in  our  issue  of  November  1st,  the  official 
suspension  that  eventuated  has  been  very 
brief  there  are  always  a  number  of  local 
details  to  be  fixed  up  after  a  strike.  As  the 
general  strike  order  was  nullified  under  pro¬ 
test,  and  many  of  the  miners  wanted  a 
vacation  as  was  freely  asserted,  they  will 
probably  take  their  time  about  returning  to 
work.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  radi¬ 
cals  who  do  not  favor  the  rescinding  of  the 
strike  order  and  they  too  are  apt  to  stay 
out  a  while,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
large  number  of  the  mine  workers  will  have 
digging  coal  as  usual  next  week,  having 
assurances  of  retroactive  settlements  with 
regard  to  compensation. 

Probably  a  great  many  of  them  would 
have  voted  against  the  strike  if  they  had 
been  given  the  opportunity,  but  now  that 
they  are  ordered  back  to  work  with  a  good 
assurance  of  a  wage  increase  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  majority  of  men  will  hesitate 
about  returning.  Yet  one  should  not  too 
quickly  conclude  that  a  peaceful  condition 
prevails  in  the  labor  world.  It  has  all  been 
too  evident  how  radical  some  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  have  been.  The  action 
taken  by  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor  in  regard  to  the  Indianapolis  injunc¬ 
tion  was  rather  strong  doctrine  and  the 
action  of  the  International  Labor  Confer¬ 
ence  along  the  same  lines  was  peculiar,  to 
say  the  least,  being  something  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  “butting  in,”  in  the  vernacular.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  operators  have  some 
big  questions  to  contend  with  and  it  should 
be  their  purpose  to  weld  their  organization 
all  the  more  firmly  together,  to  bring  in 
to  fellowship  those  who  have  heretofore  pre¬ 
ferred  to  flock  by  themselves,  and  in  other 
ways  to  do  whatever  can  be  legally  done  to 
perfect  an  organization  that  will  care  for 
the  interest  of  the  trade. 


The  Railroad  Administration’s  action  in 
holding  cars  under  load  will  result  in  a 
car  shortage  of  the  mines  for  the  next  week 
or  two.  The  diversion  of  cars  to  non-union 
fields  will  mean  delay  in  getting  the  proper 
supply  of  empties  into  the  union  regions. 

Even  presuming  that  much  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  month  will  be  required 
to  get  the  course  of  the  industry  running 
smoothly  again,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  strike  has  meant  no  hardship  to 
consumers  as  a  whole.  The  great  majority 
of  them  were  prepared  for  a  much  longer 
tie-up  and  now,  with  daylight  ahead,  it  will 
be  possible  to  so  distribute  the  available 
tonnage  that  all  needs  can  readily  be  taken 
care  of.  Yet  the  suspension  of  activity  has 
been  long  enough  to  result  in  a  lot  of  annoy¬ 
ances  and  loss  to  operators  and  shippers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
lose  no  time  in  dropping  emergency  restric¬ 
tions  and  allowing  the  trade  to  return  to  a 
normal  footing  with  the  least  possible  de¬ 
lay. 

Certainly  if  there  is  to  be  the  least  degree 
of  control,  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
wholesale  coal  trade  more  liberally  dealt 
with.  The  day  for  old  time  margins  is  past 
and  gone.  Even  though  the  increase  in 
tonnage  handled  means  that  a  larger  aver¬ 
age  business  is  done  by  the  typical  coal 
office,  thus  tending  to  reduce  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  has  gone  on  to  such  a  degree  that 
10,  15  or  even  20  cents  a  ton  means  nothing 
like  the  proper  results  in  the  way  of  net 
income.  The  trade  organizations  can  very 
properly  exploit  this  feature  and  present 
much  corroborative  evidence. 

One  point  that  has  seldom  been  brought 
out,  we  believe,  is  the  value  of  an  additional 
nickel  a  ton  to  the  wholesale  house  and 
the  insignificant  value  of  that  amount  to  a 
manufacturer.  It  is  most  inconsequential 
to  the  typical  consumer  of  steam  coal,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  these  days  when  so  many  lines 
of  manufacturing  activity  are  enjoying  un¬ 
precedented  profits.  Yet,  to  the  average 
coal  house  it  means  a  gain  of  25  to  30  per 
cent,  in  gross  margin  and  in  some  case  at 
least  100  per  cent,  in  the  net  return.  Surely 
in  these  days  when  so  much  is  being  said 
of  the  desirability  of  protecting  this  class 
and  that  class,  when  the  theory  of  the 
“square  deal”  has  been  developed  to  such  a 
degree  that  nearly  every  one  is  looking  for 
more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  the  coal  men  should 
have  no  hesitancy  in  presenting  their  own 
claims. 

There  should  not  be  any  such  large  de¬ 
gree  of  sympathetic  interest  extended  to 
the  miners  as  seems  suddenly  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  cue  of  some  periodicals.  It  is 
permissible,  perhaps,  to  pat  them  on  the 
back  to  some  extent,  but  President  Lewis’ 
statement,  ’‘We  are  American ;  we  cannot 
fight  our  Government,”  could  have  been 
uttered  with  better  grace  a  few  days  earlier. 
A  culprit  who  professes  repentance  only 
when  a  policeman’s  gun  is  at  his  head,  can¬ 
not  claim  much  credit  for  having  mended 
his  ways.  Evidently  the  union  leaders 
thought  they  could  bluff  the  Government, 
for  they  must  have  realized  right  along  that 
their  case  was  hopeless  if  the  Government 
really  showed  fight,  backed  up  solidly  by 
public  opinion.  So  when  their  bluff  was 
called  they  surrendered  as  gracefully  as 
possible. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  AT  NEW  YORK. 

1  f. 

Anthracite  Shippers  Find  Pea  Coal  Is  Now  in  Active  Demand,  While  Egg  is  Easier — 
Government  Still  Retains  Control  of  Bituminous  Distribution. 


Developments  in  the  anthracite  trade  re¬ 
late  for  the  most  part  to  the  shifting  about 
of  demand  from  one  size  to  another.  The 
most  notable  changes  have  been  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  egg,  chestnut  and  pea  coal.  Until 
about  a  fortnight  ago  the  last-named  size 
had  been  a  drug  on  the  market,  but  since  the 
first  of  the  month  it  has  been  getting  strong¬ 
er  every  day.  Not  only  is  fresh-mined  pea 
moving  well,  but  the  companies  are  draw¬ 
ing  on  their  stock  piles. 

In  the  case  of  chestnut  the  revival  set 
in  earlier,  but  it  has  attained  greater  mo¬ 
mentum  since  the  first  of  November.  This 
size  is  even  more  active  than  stove  in  the 
line  trade  and  it  is  also  in  strong  demand 
at  tidewater.  On  the  other  hand,  egg  coal 
has  eased  up  materially.  Several  weeks  ago 
the  local  demand  for  egg  began  to  fall  off 
and  the  relaxation  gradually  extended  to 
all-rail  territory.  There  is  no  surplus  of 
egg,  but  the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand. 

These  changes  are  normal  for  this  time 
of  year,  as  the  smaller  class  of  domestic 
consumers  who  use  chestnut  and  pea  coal 
do  not  buy  much  in  advance  of  require¬ 
ments  and  it  takes  a  touch  of  cold  weather 
to  bring  out  their  orders.  Users  of  egg 
are  more  forehanded  and  are  now  pretty  well 
filled  up,  as  a  rule.  Dealers  have  scanty 
stocks  in  many  cases,  however,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  reasonable  amount  of  this  size. 
Thev  are  also  anxious  to  increase  thdr 
stocks  of  stove  and  the  demand  for  that  size 
has  shown  no  signs  of  wavering. 

While  individual  operators  could  readily 
obtain  high  premiums  on  domestic  sizes,  if 
so  disposed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  hold¬ 
ing  prices  down  to  the  75-cent  margin  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  bituminous  strike  was  too  short-lived 
to  impart  much  activity  to  the  steam  sizes. 
No.  1  buckwheat  has  stiffened  up  quite, 
a  little,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  largely  due 
to  the  advancing  season,  as  more  tonnage 
is  now  being  used  for  heating.  Sales  of 
independent  buckwheat  have  been  reported 
this  week  as  high  as  $3.75,  or  35  cents  above 
the  lower-port  circular.  Rice  also  has  a 
better  tone,  and  is  being  held  for  the  full 
circular  $2.75  by  most  independent  ship¬ 
pers.  Barley,  the  size  most  in  need  of 
stimulation,  has  been  helped  the  least.  It 
is  still  hard  to  move  even  on  the  basis  of 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Tfip  calling  off  of  the  bituminous  strike 
last  Tuesday  was  not  followed  bv  anv  im¬ 
mediate  chanee  in  local  trade  conditions. 
Tn  fact,  nracticallv  no  headway  has  been 
made  towards  prettino-  back  to  a  normal  bas¬ 
is.  owing  to  the  failure  of  the.  Railroad 
Administration  to  make  anv  important 
changes  in  its  distribution  rules. 

It  is  understood  that  these  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  effect  until  a  nnv  wage  agreement 
is  signed,  and  while  this  mav  be  a  wise 
precaution  in  one  sense,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
cars  are  not  unloaded  thev  cannot  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  mines.  So  unless  shippers  are 


permitted  to  make  deliveries  without  any 
unnecessary  delay,  the  result  will  be  a  car 
shortage  that  will  curtail  production  when 
the  miners  return  to  work  in  full  force,  as 
they  have  not  done  at  this  writing  in  some 
of  the  eastern  fields. 

Rules  regarding  the  loading  of  coal  over 
the  local  piers  have  been  modified  from  time 
to  time  since  the  first  of  the  month,  and  on 
the  whole  the  result  has  been  a  freer  move¬ 
ment  of  late  as  compared  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  early  last  week,  when  only  about  200 
cars  a  day  were  being  dumped  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  It  is  still  much  below  normal,  how¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  fact  that  loading  permits 
are  not  issued  except  in  the  case  of 
important  consumers  who  need  coal  for 
current  use, while  deliveries  of  bunker  coal 
are  also  restricted  as  regards  tonnage  that 
can  be  placed  aboard  a  foreign  vessel.  They 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  coal  for  the  round 
trip. 

The  general  run  of  consumers  are  taking 
very  little  interest  in  the  coal  market.  This 
is  shown  by  the  few  inquiries  from  indus¬ 
trial  buyers  hard  pressed  for  coal  to  keep 
their  plants  going.  Most  of  them  are  well 
stocked,  and  many  are  waiting  for  coal  that 
was  shipped  or  ordered  before  the  strike 
and  is  being  held  up  for  transit.  There  is 
no  way  of  ascertaining  promptly  how  much 
of  this  tonnage  has  been  confiscated  by  the 
railroads  or  diverted  to  other  consignees. 

Buyers  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into 
further  commitments  until  they  find  out 
what  has  become  of  coal  previously  arranged 
for.  It  is  evident  that  quite  a  time  will 
elapse  before  shippers  and  consignees  know 
just  where  they  stand.  Many  questions  will 
arise  as  to  what  has  become  of  certain  coal, 
the  prices  that  will  govern  on  various  ship¬ 
ments,  and  matters  of  that  sort.  The  trade 
is  a  unit  in  hoping  that  normal  conditions 
will  soon  be  restored,  so  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  feel  justified  in  taking  hands  off. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
bers  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 

Week  of  Anthracite  Bituminous 

Sept.  4-10 . . . ! .  5,739  5,697 

Sept.  11-17 . 5,138  5,676 

Sept.  18-24 . . 5,502  6,018 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1 . - .  6,068  5,548 

Oct.  2-8 . - .  5,755  5,688 

Oct.  9-15 .  5,116  4,846 

Oct.  16-22 . - .  5,730  6,783 

Oct.  23-29 . . .  5.583  5,513 

Oct.  30-Nov.  5 .  4,549  2,077 

Nov.  6-12 . 5,479  4,135 


The  shippers  of  coal  by  lake  are  beginning  to 
wind  up  their  season.  The  Erie  interesi  cf  Will¬ 
iams  &  Peters  loaded  a  cargo  this  week  and  will 
now  turn  all  its  attention  to  rail-line  shipments 
The  other  shippers  have  made  no  announcements 
yet. 


The  No.  1  mine  of  the  American  Coal  Mining 
Co.  at  Bicknell,  Ind.,  one  of  the  largest  bitumin¬ 
ous  operations  in  the  country,  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire  last  week  and  has  been  sealed. 
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RELAXATION  AT  CHICAGO. 


Easier  Tone  Developed  at  Once  When 
Strike  Was  Called  Off. 

The  Chicago  market  showed  increased  activity 
early  this  week.  Industrial  concerns  feared  in  many 
instances  that  the  strike  of  soft  coal  miners  would 
be  a  long  fight.  With  less  than  a  week’s  supply 
of  coal  on  hand,  they  made  frantic  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  deliveries.  However,  when  the  news 
reached  the  city  that  the  miners  had  yielded,  and 
would  return  to  work,  there  was  at  once  a  pause 
in  the  demand. 

Shippers  are  still  far  behind  on  their  orders, 
however,  and  the  relief  to  the  tension  is  most 
welcome.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  since 
the  jobbers  realize  that  the  full  effect  of  the  stop¬ 
page  of  work  in  the  mines  will  not  be  felt  until 
a  little  later,  when  cold  weather  improves  the 
demand  for  domestic  coal. 

Prices  continue  very  firm,  and  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  lower  quotations  because  work  in  the 
bituminous  coal  mines  is  to  be  resumed.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  soft  coal 
fields  show,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is 
some  question  about  the  men  returning  to  work 
unless  they  can  go  back  with  an  increase  in 
wages,  effective  at  once.  If  they  mean  what  they 
say,  production  will  not  be  normal  for  some  time 
to  come. 

To  their  credit  be  it  said,  none  of  the  jobbers 
here  took  advantage  of  the  tight  situation  to 
“profiteer”  on  their  available  stocks  of  coal,  al¬ 
though,  regulations  notwithstanding,  they  could 
have  secured  almost  any  figure  for  their  supply 
last  week.  Some  of  the  offers  made  by  industrial 
firms  are  said  to  be  amusing  and  astonishing. 
The  present  shortage  of  labor  in  all  plants  would 
mean  that  a  week’s  shut-down  would  see  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  force  working  somewhere  else, 
Jobs  arc  numerous  and  men  are  not. 

Railroads  having  Chicago  as  their  terminal  had 
already  begun  to  make  cuts  in  the  schedules  of 
their  suburban  trains,  and  more  serious  cuts  were 
in  preparation  for  this  week.  The  chances  are 
that  these  will  be  called  off,  if  it  is  apparent  that 
the  men  are  going  to  return  to  work  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  demands  of  their  union  heads.  The 
railroads,  however,  are  still  far  behind  in  their 
fuel  provisioning.  Even  the  larger  roads  are  said 
to  be  operating  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  This 
is  bound  to  continue  for  some  weeks,  until  nor¬ 
mal  production  is  once  more  attained  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  railroads  with  their  terminals  at  Chi¬ 
cago  are  not  far  distant  from  the  Illinois  coal 
fields,  which  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  supply. 

Local  Shortage  Not  Serious. 

Steam  trade  was  far  behind  at  the  outset  of  the 
strike,  and  of  course  is  in  a  much  worse  condition 
at  the  present  time.  The  customers  in  Chicago 
proper  seem  to  be  in  better  shape  than  those  in 
the  territory  outside,  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
for  example.  Many  of  the  Wisconsin  industries 
depend  on  “Dock  coal,”  which  comes  to  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Green  Bay,  Sheboygan  and  other  ports  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  from  lower  lake 
ports.  As  usual,  there  was  a  good  ;  upply  of  this 
dock  coal,  which  stood  the  Wisconsin  industrial 
trade  well  in  hand  during  the  strike.  However, 
the  supply  on  some  docks  is  said  to  be  pretty 
well  depleted  at  the  present  time,  and  the  real  dis¬ 
tress  may  come  within  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  before  the  coal  companies  are  able  to 
replenish  their  surplus  of  dock  coal. 

In  Michigan  the  shortage  was  felt  almost  as 
soon  as  the  strike  was  called,  and  there  were 
seizures  of  coal  for  railroad  use  at  Bay  City,  De¬ 
troit  and  other  points.  This  left  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  high  and  dry.  At  Kalamazoo  several  paper 
mills  had  to  close  down  because  of  lack  of  coal, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  State  the  supply 
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probably  did  not  average  more  than  a  week. 

Vice  President  Lcland,  of  the  Consumers’  Co., 
said  that  retail  sales  dropped  40  per  cent,  last 
week  over  the  previous  week  and  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  wck  of  last  year.  This  is  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Lcland  as  proof  that  the  domestic  trade 
is  well  stocked  up.  He  said: 

“When  the  strike  came  we  had  265,000  tons 
on  hand  and  7u,000  tons  in  transit,  and  this  week 
we  have  been  delivering  about  6,000  tons  a  day. 
I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  other  dealers  and 
they  are  well  stocked  up.  I  believe  that  Chicago 
was  never  so  well  stocked  for  domestic  purposes. 
We  delivered  more  coal  last  summer  than  ever 
before  in  warm  weather,  so  I  think  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  are  in  better  shape  by  far  than 
they  would  have  been  four  or  five  years  ago  with 
a  strike  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

“If  the  strike  had  continued  six  weeks  there 
would  have  been  a  very  serious  shortage.  Th« 
factories  would  have  felt  the  pinch  first.  The 
real  coal  shortage,  according  to  my  notion,  will 
come  in  January  or  February.  The  weather  will 
be  bad  then,  and  it  will  take  three  days  instead 
of  36  hours  to  get  a  train  of  100  cars  from  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  to  Chicago.  We  have  been  paying 
$3.25  a  ton  at  the  mine  for  prepared  sizes  of  coal. 
The  order  of  the  federal  government  issued 
October  30th  made  the  price  $2.55.” 

T.  W.  Proctor,  chairman  of  the  regional  coal 
committee,  released  400  cars  of  coal  in  one  day 
last  week  to  retailers  and  manufacturers.  Eighty 
per  cent,  came  to  the  Chicago  district.  Eleven 
thousand  cars  were  released  into  the  Chicago 
switching  district. 


QUIET  AT  BOSTON. 


Government  Control  and  Boatmen’s  Strike 
Attracts  Attention  of  Trade. 

Everyone  in  the  coal  trade,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  in  New  England  is  interested  above  every¬ 
thing  else  in  two  things:  The  form  of  control  that 
the  Government  will  exercise  and  the  strike  of  the 
men  on  the  coastwise  tugs  and  barges.  So  far 
as  the  control  end  goes  little  information  is  ex¬ 
pected  until  after  the  conference  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Storrow  has  been  made  vice-chairman  of  the 
railroad  people’s  distribution  committee,  but  there 
the  story  ends  to  date.  As  to  the  barges  and 
tugs,  there  is  a  rumor — which  appears  to  be  well 
founded — that  the  men  are  ready  and  in  many 
instances  even  anxious  to  get  back  at  their  work. 
They  are  said  to  be  all  ready  to  resume  work  and 
forget  their  “demand”  lor  an  extra  engineer  on 
each,  craft,  which  would  have  necessitated  remod¬ 
elling  most  of  the  boats  not  to  mention  the  waste 
in  pay  for  the  additional  and  useless  employes. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  there’s  hardly 
any  bituminous  business  stirring  at  this  time  in 
New  England.  This  section  of  the  country  has 
been  termed  “lucky”  by  Washington  authorities 
who  have  discussed  the  coal  situation  during  the 
past  few  days.  They  find,  on  investigation,  that 
Nev  England  factories  and  mills  seem  to  be  well 
supi  lied.  If  they  had  read  the  Journal’s  columns 
this  fall  they  would  have  learned  that  without 
having  to  make  an  “exhaustive  inquiry”  in  several 
diffeicnt  departments  at  the  capital.  Some  of  the 
industrial  leaders  in  this  section  of  the  country 
had  the  foresight  to  stock  up  long  ago  and  they 
did  it  very  quietly.  Others,  perhaps  with  an  even 
longer  look  ahead,  foresaw  the  growing  menace 
of  strikes  and  had  oil-burning  appliances  put  in 
their  boiler  rooms,  thus  spiking  any  attempts  to 
tic  up  the  power  for  several  thousand  workers 
merely  by  “calling  out”  a  few  boiler  room  men 
as  was  done  successfully  at  the  Pacific  Print 
Works  in  Lawrence  (the  world’s  largest  print 
works)  only  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Reading  barges,  some  60  odd,  and  many 
others  remain  idle,  with  the  result  that  the  dan¬ 


ger  of  a  shortage  in  anthracite  coal  at  all  of  the 
seaport  cities  and  towns  of  New  England  is  grow¬ 
ing  daily.  The  great  manufacturing  centres  of 
New  Bedford,  Providence  and  Fall  River  arc  find¬ 
ing  the  tie-up  of  shipping  a  menace  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  secure  what  coal  they  can  in 
any  possible  way.  It  may  be  said  that  to  date 
they  are  not  succeeding  in  a  manner  to  please 
them.  The  entire  State  of  Maine  is  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  position  with  reference  to  its  coal 
supply. 

Portland,  which  usually  is  the  re-shipping  point 
for  much  of  the  State’s  supply,  is  getting  almost 
no  coal  nowadays — -not  enough  even  for  its  own 
wants  let  alone  those  of  much  of  the  “Pine  Tree 
State.”  Portland  had  been  running  short  all  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  when  the  tugboat 
strike  came  it  was  caught  in  the  worst  condition 
possible.  Frantic  efforts  now  are  being  made  to 
have  coal  shipped  all-rail  but  Maine  is  a  far  call. 
As  the  snow  is  two  feet  deep  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  already  the  need  for  coal  is  great  and  will 
not  diminish  until  spring.  Of  course,  Maine  is 
fortunate  in  having  forests  for  fuel  but  when  one 
learns  the  prices  which  are  current  for  cordwood 
Down  East  this  form  of  “relief”  appeals  only  as 
a  last  resort  and  even  then  only  as  a  partial 
relief. 

The  retail  dealers  cannot  secure  enough  of  the 
stove  and  nut  sizes  of  anthracite.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  they  are  improving  every  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  other  sizes  whenever  they  find  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  can  use  them  instead  of  the  “much 
wanted  sizes,”  as  the  department  store  clerks 
say.  Deliveries  continue  to  be  badly  hampered 
by  the  rain.  Two  days  at  a  time  seems  to  be  the 
extreme  limit  for  fair  weather  hereabouts.  It 
might  be  worse,  however,  for  a  coating  of  snow 
or  ice,  or  both,  which  would  be  nothing  unusual 
so  early  in  the  season  as  this,  would  make  the 
going  much  worse. 

Incidentally,  the  warm  weather  helps  to  keep 
the  demand  for  anthracite  at  the  minimum  and 
means  a  great  husbanding  of  the  coal  now  on 
tap  in  customers’  bins.  There  are  some  people 
living  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs  who  have  not 
yet  started  their  furnace  or  heater  fires,  claiming 
that  they  have  not  felt  the  need  of  them.  This 
should  mean  a  ton  or  two  left  over  next  spring, 
wherever  a  full  supply  had  been  put  in. 

Micele  Wax,  a  wealthy  Italian  coal  “baron,” 
arrived  in  Boston  this  week  on  board  the  ‘Cretic’ 
of  the  White  Star  Line  and  declared  that  many 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  which  he  came  to  help 
purchase,  are  needed  by  Italy.  He  says  that 
there’s  no  relief  in  sight  from  England  because 
of  labor  trouble,  so  he  was  thoroughly  upset  when 
he  got  word  by  wireless  of  the  coal  strike  in  the 
United  States.  The  prices  in  Italy,  he  said,  have 
advanced  until  only  the  well  to  do  may  hope  to 
purchase  it  and  the  entire  fuel  situation  is  most 
discouraging. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


Better  Tone  to  Steam  Sizes  a  Reflection  of 
Bituminous  Tie-Up. 

With  seasonable  weather  prevailing  for  the 
past  ten  days,  the  call  for  anthracite  has  been 
heavy.  Due  to  the  lack  of  stocks  of  the  family 
sizes,  the  dealers  have  not  been  nearly  able  to 
make  prompt  delivery.  However,  no  one  who 
needs  coal  is  actually  out  of  it,  as  it  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  trying  to  get  a  little  ahead. 

Strike  conditions  in  the  bituminous  fields  have 
also  impelled  anthracite  users  to  try  to  play  safe, 
and  as  a  consequence  dealers  have  been  calling 
on  their  shippers  with  tales  of  heavy  tonnages 
in  unfilled  orders,  urging  this  as  the  principal 
reason  why  they  should  receive  additional  ship¬ 
ments.  Operators  are  shipping  the  dealers  on 
the  basis  of  their  receipts  of  former  years,  and 


the  dealers  arc  fast  learning  that  they  will  get 
only  a  certain  tonnage  each  month  and  are  dis¬ 
tributing  accordingly. 

Pea  coal  has  strengthened  very  much,  so  much 
so  that  no  shipper  has  any  trouble  in  disposing 
of  the  entire  production.  All  dealers  still  have 
heavy  stocks  of  this  size,  and  while  a  few  may 
be  somewhat  hesitant  in  taking  additional  ship¬ 
ments,  most  of  them  take  it  in  without  a  murmur. 

There  has  been  something  like  a  better  tone  to 
the  anthracite  steam  trade  recently.  Operators 
have  been  troubled  with  their  steam  sizes  all  fall, 
much  more  so  than  ever  before.  Without  a  doubt 
the  difficulty  in  the  soft  coal  fields  has  begun  to 
make  itself  felt  in  a  better  demand  for  the  anthra¬ 
cite  steam  grades. 

Buckwheat  has  picked  up  so  well  that  the  big 
shippers  are  loading  this  size  at  their  storage 
yards.  In  addition  the  big  washcrics  of  these 
companies  are  now  running  in  order  to  turn  out 
family  sizes,  but  the  larger  proportion  is  steam 
coal,  most  of  which  is  being  taken  right  into  the 
trade.  The  only  slow  size  now  is  barley  and  this 
size  is  not  causing  any  apprehension  among  the 
shippers. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  still  topsy-turvy.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  union  leaders  have  called 
off  the  strike  following  court  action,  there  is  just 
a  faint  suspicion  among  consumers  that  very  little 
coal  will  actually  be  dug  for  some  time  yet.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  miners’  demands  have  not 
been  met. 

Consumers  are  asking  the  question  if  the  peace 
treaty  is  ratified  in  the  next  ten  days,  which  seems 
likely,  whether  the  miners  will  not  then  be  re¬ 
leased  from  their  agreement  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  would  mean  that  the  strike -might 
be  on  again,  unless  the  Lever  act  is  extended  for 
six  months,  which  effort  is  now  being  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Government. 

As  to  the  new  conference  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  coal  men  in  the  endeavor  to  reach 
an  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  miners,  the 
consumer  feels  that  if  anything  comes  out  of  it 
it  will  be  a  compromise,  which  means  that  the 
price  of  coal  must  go  up. 

With  all  coal  to  be  distributed  by  the  fuel  board 
and  no  new  production  coming  in,  the  stock  on 
the  tracks  is  fast  diminishing.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  real  suffering  for  fuel,  but  the  smaller 
plants  which  have  had  not  had  any  surplus  are 
coming  close  to  the  time  when  they  will  begin 
to  feel  the  pinch  if  production  does  not  rapidly 
increase. 

There  is  likely  to  be  many  interesting  questions 
as  to  prices  crop  out  when  the  time  for  final  set¬ 
tlement  comes  for  c'bal  distributed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  especially  on  coal  sold  through  brokers 
who  purchased  and  had  already  shipped  fuel  at 
prices  beyond  $2.95,  to  which  they  had  merely 
added  a  commission  and  which  was  then  redis¬ 
tributed  to  consumers  in  accordance  with  the  pri¬ 
ority  list  of  the  fuel  officials. 


A  Question  of  Price  and  Responsibility. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
this  week. 

The  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  diverted  coal,  especially  that 
for  railroad  use,  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  that 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  (he  handling  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Some  tonnage  goes  into  the  tidewater 
pools,  but  not  all  the  tonnage  as  was  the  case  in 
the  summer  of  last  year,  and  it  will  take  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  ascertain  just  what  disposition  was 
made  of  various  consignments  held  up  by  the 
Railroad  Administration. 

In  the  meantime  the  billing  of  regular  custom¬ 
ers  is  interfered  with  and  settlements  with  the 
mine  operators  are  also  interfered  with,  as  it  is 
not  certain  where  the  responsibility  rests  for  cer¬ 
tain  tonnage  diverted  in  transit. 
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STRENGTH  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Cessation  of  Strike  Has  Buoyant  Effect  All 
Around. 

Coal  operators  in  the  Cincinnati  district  were 
naturally  gratified  at  the  lifting  of  the  coal  strike 
on  Tuesday  morning  in  verification  of  their  oft- 
repeated  predictions  and  the  interesting  question 
occurred  to  them  as  to  whether  and  how  soon 
Government  control  of  their  production  would 
cease  and  permit  the  normal  operation  of  the 
market.  Most  of  them  express  the  belief  that  the 
victory  of  the  Government  in  the  sharp  assertion 
of  power  will  have  the  effect  of  improving  produc¬ 
ing  conditions,  while  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
demand  for  all  varieties  of  coal  fuel  is  going  to 
be  active  for  some  time  to  come.  The  one  doubt¬ 
ful  element  in  the  coal  situation  here,  after  the 
dismissal  of  Government  control  pertains  to  car 
supply  and  service. 

During  the  brief  pendency  of  the  strike  all  Cin¬ 
cinnati  producers  aqree  that  matters  went  with 
tl'^m  n-mcV.  hotter  thpn  tWv  had  dared  to  hone. 
Union  districts  were  free  from  the  usual  disturb- 
arr,  s  by  r  user  of  t’'c  nearby  presence  of  federal 
troops.  Non-union  districts  worked  well  and 
fully  and,  by  reason  of  the  diversion  of  cars  from 
the  idle  sections,  the  supply  was  100  per  cent. 
Shipments  went,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  point 
of  consignment  and  were  delivered  when  really 
needed,  being  diverted  only  in  case  of  greater 
emergency  need  elsewhere.  In  the  bituminous 
sections  related  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  the  rail¬ 
roads  took  about  300  cars  of  coal  for  their  own 
use,  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  general  ex¬ 
pectation  that  they  would  store  for  the  future  was 
not  realized.  It  is  the  common  testimony  here 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  behaved  well  in 
the  current  crisis. 

Strike  Story  Briefly  Told. 

The  history  of  the  strike  in  this  section  is  briefly 
told  in  the  fact  that  union  districts  held  out  and 
those  not  under  union  jurisdiction  showed  no  dis¬ 
position  to  join  the  troubler-makers  or  to  contrib¬ 
ute  by  dilatory  service  to  their  cause.  What 
might  have  happened  if  the  government  had  not 
acted  decisively  can  only  be  conjectured. 

The  operating  districts  were  able  to  deliver  a 
great  deal  of  coal  on  orders  received  prior  to  the 
re-establishment  of  federal  control,  at  the  prices 
at  which  these  orders  were  taken  and  it  now 
transpires  that  there  was  a  large  aggregate  of 
shipments  under  this  head  from  mines  of  active 
production  for  the  week,  advantage  being  taken 
of  the  fact  of  better  car  supply.  Prices  on  these 
orders  ranged  between  $4.00  and  $5.00  for  domes¬ 
tic  lump,  $3.25  and  $3.50  on  mine  run  and  $2.00 
and  $3.00  on  nut  and  slack.  There  was  little  or 
no  interference  with  this  business. 

With  the  practical  completion  of  Northwestern 
shipments,  operators  in  the  Cincinnati  territory 
Vv  il  look  more  and  more  to  export  business,  of 
which  there  promises  to  be  plenty  for  everybody. 
Both  domestic  and  steam  demand  in  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  Michigan,  and  even  as  far  west  as  Iowa, 
is  certain  to  be  active  for  some  time  to  come. 
Bituminous  as  well  as  smokeless  producers  also 
have  a  good  deal  of  call  from  New  England. 

Local  deliveries  of  coal  have  beer,  very  satis¬ 
factory  during  the  brief  period  of  trouble.  No¬ 
body  has  been  permitted  to  suffer  who  really 
needed  coal.  The  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  had 
a  meeting  at  the  noon  hour  every  day  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  considering  how  operators  and 
jobbers  could  help  in  all  emergencies. 

. T!,c  New  River  operators  are  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  “closed  shop”  contract  with  the 
union,  which  they  signed  some  time  ago,  has  been 
violated  and  broken  by  the  recent  strike  and  they 
are  now  ,n  the  midst  of  a.  meeting  at  Charleston 
which  promises  to  take  the  position  that  when  the 
miners  return  to  work  it  will  be  under  “open- 
shop  conditions.  The  old  contract  wasn’t  satis¬ 


factory  and  the  operators  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 
A  number  of  the  mining  companies  have  never 
accepted  it  and  when  Acting  President  Lewis, 
of  the  I.  M.  W.  was  asked  about  it  by  wire,  he 
said  the  international  association  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  it.  This  makes  it  easy. 


STRONG  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Many  Ships  Await  Loading  in  Harbor. 
Owing  to  Export  Embargo. 

The  coal  trade  here  welcomed  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  national  leaders  of  the  striking 
miners  had  decided  to  obey  the  court  injunction 
directing  the  rescinding  of  the  strike  order.  Word 
came  from  the  mining  regions  of  western  Mary¬ 
land  and  West  Virginia  that,  despite  some  part  of 
the  workers  going  back  to  their  tasks  at  once,  no 
general  resumption  was  to  be  expected  before 
Monday. 

The  fact  that  a  meeting  of  District  16  officials 
was  called  for  Thursday  to  discuss  a  general  pol¬ 
icy  was  accepted  at  once  as  an  indication  that  the 
general  run  of  miners  would  not  return  before  the 
start  of  a  new  week.  However,  the  trade  felt  that 
a  basis  of  settlement  would  soon  be  reached,  and 
that  any  dissatisfaction  existing  among  the  men 
over  the  Government  action  which  sent  them  back 
to  work  would  be  wiped  out  by  the  new  order  of 
things. 

The  closing  week  of  the  strike  found  condi¬ 
tions  here  beginning  to  tighten  materially. 
There  was  no  probability  of  any  laige  industries 
closing,  but  quite  a  number  of  establishments 
were  forced  to  the  condition  wherein  they  were 
placed  under  the  operation  of  the  Government 
method  of  distribution.  The  business  interests 
here  naturally  looked  to  the  B.  &  O.  for  main 
relief,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  just  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  was  called  off  were  told  that  that 
system  had  on  its  tracks  a  total  of  about  19,000 
cars  of  soft  coal,  or  a  tonnage  of  approximately 
950,000. 

Of  coal  at  Baltimore  the  Curtis  Bay  pier  ap¬ 
proaches  and  the  Western  Maryland  trackage  be¬ 
ing  used  for  Curtis  Bay  supply  held  some  4,100 
cars,  and  there  were  also  about  1,400  cars  at 
Brunswick  and  2,000  at  Cumberland  marked  for 
Baltimore,  but  which  probably  would  have  been 
diverted  in  large  measure  by  Government  con- 
trol.  In  addition  the  Canton  pier  here  had  about 
1,000  cars,  and  Locust  Point  about  80. 

Await  Lifting  of  Export  Ban. 

The  trade  here  is  expecting  a  great  rush  of 
coal  as  soon  as  mining  operations  open  in  full. 
All  the  regions  are  now  loaded  with  empties  and 
motive  power  has  been  concentrated  for  this 
movement  in  order  to  attempt  to  catch  up  for 
lost  tonnage.  A  large  number  of  coal  ships  are 
now  waiting  in  port  to  take  on  coal  cargoes  as 
soon  as  the  export  ban  is  lifted.  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  general  cargo  carriers  in  port 
awaiting  permission  to  bunker  for  round  trip  runs. 

Vast  orders  on  exports  are  in  local  offices  and 
the  strike  probably  prevented  November  exceed¬ 
ing  even  the  remarkable  tonnage  sent  abroad  in 
October  up  to  the  morning  of  the  30th  when  all 
foreign  loading  was  ordered  stopped.  For  the 
29  and  a  fraction  days  of  that  month  there  was 
dumped  into  the  holds  of  export  coal  ships  460,- 
056  tons  of  cargo  coal  and  75,662  tons  of  bunker 
coal,  or  a  grand  total  of  535,718  tons. 

The  anthracite  situation  here  would  be  tight  if 
the  weather  were  not  so  mild.  The  expected  ton¬ 
nage  for  the  opening  weeks  of  November  did  not 
materialize  from  the  mines,  the  explanation  being 
made  that  empties  in  the  hard  coal  fields  were 
short  because  they  were  being  diverted  for  ex¬ 
pected  rush  with  reopening  of  the  soft  coal  re¬ 
gions.  The  dealers  here  are  drawing  on  their 
rather  scanty  yard  stocks  to  take  care  of  any 
who  delayed  ordering  and  are  without  any  coal. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 


Demand  for  Bituminous  at  Low  Ebb,  Fol¬ 
lowing  End  of  Strike. 

“There  is  not  a  single  inquiry  coming  in  for 
soft  coal,”  was  the  report  of  several  jobbers  at 
the  opening  of  the  week,  showing  the  thorough 
way  they  had  taken  care  of  their  customers  while 
the  coal  supply  was  good.  They  add  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  consumers  with  storage  capacity  suffi¬ 
cient  were  ready  to  stand  a  much  longer  strike. 

Such  as  cannot  store  much  coal  are  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  coal  already  on  track.  The 
roads  will  turn  it  over  to  them  on  the  proper 
request.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  there  is  a 
liberal  amount  of  it  on  cars  and  the  mines  are 
now  starting  up.  Not  a  single  note  of  distress 
has  been  heard  in  this  territory.  The  supply  is 
^o  much  greater  than  is  supposed  to  be  needed 
that  all  is  tranquil.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  idea 
that  the  strike  was  about  as  ill-timed  as  it  well 
could  have  been  from  the  miners’  standpoint. 
The  belief  is  often  expressed  that  things  had 
turned  so  against  the  strike  before  it  was  ordered 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  making  a  showing 
or  lie  down  completely. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  taken  such  a 
decided  stand  against  strikes  the  outlook  is  en- 
tfiPrn.  To  shut  up  the  strike  by 
direct  proceeding  against  it,  to  discredit  it  by 
filming  it  wit  It  the  "red”  agitators  and  then  send 
the  seditious  agitators  back  to  Europe,  all  of 
which  seems  quite  possible  now,  is  to  strike  a 
blow  against  all  this  sort  of  thing  that  was 
scarcely  thought  possible  till  quite  lately.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  bituminous  trade  here  over  the 
turn  of  things  so  far  is  complete.  The  shippers 
are  making  no  effort  to  carry  on  any  sort  of 
business  that  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  United  States  authorities. 

Anthracite  is  still  coming  in  slowly  for  city 
distribution  and  is  not  going  so  rapidly  up  the 
lakes,  as  the  season  is  coming  to  an  end.  The 
amount  loaded  for  the  week  was  13  7,150  tons, 
of  which  49,600  tons  cleared  for  Duluth-Superior, 
30,200  tons  for  Milwaukee,  15,200  tons  for  Fort 
William,  7,000  tons  for  Sheboygan,  5,600  tons  for 
Chicago,  5,000  tons  for  Manitowoc,  2,800  tons  for 
Portage,  and  1,750  tons  for  Lake  linden. 

Freight  rates  are  weak,  on  account  of  the  giving 
out  of  other  cargoes,  at  60  cents  to  Chicago,  47% 
cents  to  Milwaukee,  42%  cents  to  Duluth,  Port¬ 
age,  Fort  William,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Lake 
Linden. 


Death  of  Andrew  Langdon. 

Buffalo,  Nov.  13.  Andrew  Langdon,  an  extens¬ 
ive  shipper  of  anthracite  from  this  port  from 
1881  to  his  retirement  in  1890,  and  very  widely 
known  to  the  trade,  died  at  his  home  in  the  city 
on  November  11th,  aged  eighty-four.  His  death 
leaves  scarcely  one  of  the  old  members  of  the 
trade,  who  established  the  movement  of  hard  coal 
westward  by  lake  and  by  rail. 

Though  not  a  pioneer  in  that  trade  he  exerted 
much  influence  in  it.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
John  J.  Albright,  once  also  an  extensive  coal 
shipper  here.  Mr.  Langdon  owned  the  Enterprise 
and  Grassy  Island  mines  in  the  anthracite  region 
and  he  retired  from  the  trade  after  selling  them. 
.  He  was  of  a  decidedly  scholarly  turn,  delighting 
in  research,  and  the  collection  of  historical  speci¬ 
mens  of  interest.  A  traveler  in  his  later  years  he 
ennehed  the  collection  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  long  the  president  and 
the  honorary  president  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  brought  to.  Buffalo,  among  other  works  of 
art,  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo’s  famous  statue  of 
David  and  had  it  set  up  in  the  principal  city  park. 
He  was  of  a  decidedly  social  turn  of  mind  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo,  Ellicott,  Yacht  and 
Golf  Clubs.  He  was  born  in  New  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  and  was  in  the  coal  business  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C„  before  locating  in  Buffalo. 
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GOVERNMENT  MAY  END  CONTROL  VERY  SOON. 


Price  Fixing  Order  Modified  So  as  Not  to  Include  Contract  Shipments,  and  Garnsey  Ad¬ 
vises  Dropping  All  Restrictions  When  Output  Recovers. 


The  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  fix-  to 
ing  maximum  prices  for  bituminous  coal 
was  modified  last  Wednesday  to  the  extent 
that  coal  shipped  on  or  after  November  13, 
under  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  may  be  billed  at  the  contract  price, 
even  when  diverted. 

The  order  of  last  Wednesday  provides 
that  “the  executive  order  dated  October  30, 
1919,  restoring  certain  rules,  regulations, 
orders  and  proclamations  relative  to  prices 
of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite,  and  the  mar¬ 
gins  and  profits  of  middlemen  and  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  dealers  in  bituminous  coal  and 
lignite,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  bituminous 
coal  shipped  on  or  after  November  13,  1919, 
under  a  bona  fide  contract  enforceable  at 
law,  entered  into  prior  to  October  30,  1919, 
and  coal  shipped  under  any  such  contract 
and  diverted  in  transit,  shall  be  paid  for 
by  the  party  receiving  the  same,  at  the 
price  at  which  the  shipper  would  be  entitled 
to  bill  the  same  to  the  original  consignee 
thereof. 

“The  regulation  of  said  Administrator 
dated  January  17,  1919,  entitled  ‘Regula¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  Making  of  Contracts 
for  the  Sale  of  Coal  or  Coke  by  Operators, 
Jobbers,  Sales  Agents  or  Purchasing  Agents 
of  Coal  or  Coke,’  and  the  order  of  said  Ad¬ 
ministrator  dated  January  14,  1918,  relative 
to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  coal  by  the  diver- 
tee  in  case  of  diversion,  as  amended  by  the 
order  of  said  Administrator,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1918,  and  each  of  them  is, _  hereby- 
suspended  in  so  far  as  said  regulation  and 
order,  or  either  of  them,  are  inconsistent 
with  this  order.” 

Palmer  Would  WMt  a  \A7hile. 


The  question  of  removing  all  price  re¬ 
strictions  came  up  for  consideration  at  that 
time.  Attorney  General  Palmer  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  favored  the  retention  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  until  a  new  wage  agreement 
is  signed  and  all  danger  of  another  strike  is 
definitely  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr., 
who,  as  Assistant  Fuel  Administrator,  is 
officiating  in  Washington  during  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  absence  in  Massachusetts,  said  he  had 
recommended  to  Dr.  Garfield  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  be  removed  as  soon  as  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  production  to  about 
70  per  cent,  of  normal. 

Mr.  Garnsey  said  that  in  making  the  re¬ 
commendations  he  did  not  expect  there 
would  be  any  increase  in  prices,  as  market 
conditions  seemed  to  be  against  it.  In  fact, 
he  looked  for  a  break  in  prices,  due  to  the 
fact  that  consumers  had  laid  in  heavy  stocks 
of  coal  not  only  during  October,  when  the 
danger  of  a  strike  was  imminent,  but 
throughout  the  summer. 

The  Railroad  Administration  announced 
on  Wednesday  that  it  had  decided  to  loosen 
restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  coal  when 
conditions  seemed  to  justify  such  a  course. 
Bituminous  production  was  then  said  to  be 
about  30  per  cent,  of  normal,  with  the 
probability  of  a  rapid  increase  as  the  men 
obeyed  the  order  of  their  leaders  to  return 


work.  The  following  official  statement 
was  issued : 

“The  Railroad  Administration,  under  au¬ 
thority  from  the  Fuel  Administrator  having 
on  October  31  begun  to  make  diversions  in 
accordance  with  the  priority  list  set  up  by 
the  Fuel  Administrator  on  bituminous  coal, 
which  the  railroads  had  in  their  possession, 
since  that  time  has  been  supplying  coal  to 
the  railroads,  public  utilities,  retail  dealers 
and  the  other  consumers  in  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  priority  list. 

“The  strike  order  having  been  .rescinded, 
the  Railroad  Administration  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  plans  which  will  be  made  effective 
immediately  for  releasing  coal  held  under 
the  authority  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  just 
as  rapidly  as  additional  coal  is  produced. 
There  is  some  shortage  of  coal  in  the  south¬ 
west,  and  these  needs  will  be  cared  for  at 
once,  coal  now  being  in  movement  to  that 
region. 

Extent  of  Diversions. 

“The  object  of  diverting  the  coal  in  the 
possession  of  the  railroads  was  to  continue 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  which  were 
first  on  the  Fuel  Administrator’s  priority 
list,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  needed 
coal  to  other  domestic  consumers.  The  need 
for  coal  by  consumers  other  than  the  rail¬ 
roads  began  to  be  felt  on  November  6,  al¬ 
though  before  that  time  some  coal  had  been 
released  on  a  showing  that  it  was  needed. 

“In  the  period  from  November  6  to  No¬ 
vember  9,  inclusive,  a  total  of  2,655,300  tons 
of  bituminous  coal,  or  an  average  of  663,575 
tons  per  day,  was  released  by  the  railroads, 
while  during  the  same  period  a  total  of 
1,442,100  tons  of  bituminous  coal  was  load¬ 
ed,  or  an  average  of  360,525  tons  per  day, 
the  coal  released  to  domestic  consumers 
other  than  railroads  in  that  period  being  an 
excess  of  1,213,200  tons,  or  an  average  excess 
of  303,050  tons  per  day  above  the  amount 
of  bituminous  coal  loaded  in  the  same 
period.” 


NORFOLK  BADLY  HAMPERED. 


Local  Trade  Hopes  to  See  Conditions 
Normal  by  End  of  Next  Week. 

With  the  recall  of  the  strike  order  on  Tues¬ 
day,  local  shippers  settled  down  to  await  resump¬ 
tion  of  normal  conditions,  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pecting  to  prevail  again  by  the  beginning  of  next 
week.  Before  the  union  leaders  decided  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  Federal  Courts  at  Indianap¬ 
olis,  the  most  critical  problems  in  the  Hampton 
Roads  situation  had  been  the  question  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  England  and  the  bunkering  of  for¬ 
eign  ships,  but  interest  in  these  matters  is  now 
largely  academic. 

The  Hampton  Roads  coal  committee  had  au¬ 
thority  up  until  Saturday  of  last  week  to  issue 
permits  for  shipments  to  New  England.  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  however,  that  authority  was  revoked  and 
coal  could  be  moved  from  here  to  Boston  only  on 
order  of  the  regional  committee  at  Roanoke. 

Prohibition  of  export  movement  is  said  to 
have  affected  dumpings  of  the  Chesapeake  & 


Ohio’s  piers  more  keenly  than  those  of  other 
roads,  for  the  reason  that  that  railroad  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  export  business.  Reports 
from  the  office  of  the  Federal  Manager  show 
that  only  52,786  tons  were  handled  over  that 
railroad’s  piers  up  through  November  11,  and 
large  numbers  of  foreign  vessels  arc  reported  to 
be  awaiting  cargoes  at  Newport  News  at  this 
time. 

Dumpings  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  the 
first  eleven  days  of  the  month  were  139, 144y  for 
the  Virginian,  81,328.  The  total  for  all  rail¬ 
roads  was  273,258.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
half  the  volume  of  October’s  first  eleven  day, 
when  541,239  tons  were  handled. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  embargo  on  east- 
bound  shipments  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  partial  embargo  on  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern,  only  141,264  tons  of  coal  reached  Hampton 
Roads  from  the  mines.  Under  normal  conditions 
considerably  more  than  twice  this  amount  may 
be  expected  to  move  to  this  point. 

More  coal  was  dumped  than  was  received,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  tonnage  on  the  cars  was  cut  down 
from  290,292  on  November  5  to  257,707  on  No¬ 
vember  12.  Of  the  supply  represented  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  had  97,662,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  86,845,  and  the  Virginian, 
73,200. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL. 


Good  results  have  followed  the  stirring  up  of 
the  public  by  strike  news,  for  good  tonnages 
are  moving  from  the  docks  into  the  interior.  Sur¬ 
veys  are  being  made  to  determine  the  relative 
urgency  of  the  different  communities,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  is  being  directed  to  equalize  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible.  An  excellent  start  has 
been  made  in  the  matter,  and  coal  is  being  rapidly 
moved  in  every  direction. 

There  is  the  usual  heterogenous  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  and  misinformation  afloat  regarding 
the  coal  conditions  of  the  Northwest.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  hold  almost  any 
view  he  may  elect,  since  he  can  find  ample 
ground  for  so  doing.  It  has  been  announced 
simultaneously  that  the  Northwest  has  ample 
coal  for  its  needs,  probably  enough  to  send  some 
to  other  districts,  and  that  it  is  way  short  and  in 
danger  of  suffering,  also  that  prices  are  bound  to 
be  increased  sharply  to  meet  wage  increases 
which  may  be  made  and  likewise  that  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  costs.  Numerous  other  con¬ 
trasting  reports  are  current. 

All  statistics  show  that  the  Northwest  has  an 
apparent  slight  surplus  of  soft  coal,  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  may  be  in  railroad  and  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  coal  and  so  not  available  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  There  is  an  assured  shortage  of  hard  coal, 
though  substitutes  are  available  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  especially  so  far  as  the  Twin  Cities  are  con¬ 
cerned,  in  gas  coke. 

If  severe  weather  does  not  interfere,  the  North¬ 
west  should  be  supplied  with  coal  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  suffering  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  1  hese 
stores  will  have  to  be  replenished  later,  as  no 
district  has  enough  for  any  length  of  time. 

An  elaborate  report  has  been  issued  on  the 
coal  situation  by  N.  J.  Holmberg,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  following  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  situation  in  Minnesota  by  his 
department.  The  report  finds  some  trade  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  condemned,  including  the  sliding 
scale  of  costs  for  anthracite  coal  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  which  is  declared  to  be  based  on  business 
methods  which  are  not  fair.  It  notes  that  the 
dealers’  net  profits  are  small,  figuring  costs  of 
about  $2.08  to  be  deducted  from  a  profit  of  $2.15 
and  $2.25,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  7c  to  17c. 
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BITUMINOUS  STRIKE  IS  OFFICIALLY  ENDED. 


Officials  vf  U.  M.  W.  Obey  Judge  Anderson’s  Mandatory  Injunction  and  Rescind  Strike  Order — Wage  Negotiations  Resumed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Yesterday — Government  Still  Controls  Distribution  of  Soft  Coal. 


The  great  bituminous  strike  which  began  No¬ 
vember  1  and  involved  about  400,000  men  was 
officially  ended  at  six  P.  M.  last  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  when  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  William  Green,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  sent  the  following  message  to  lo¬ 
cal  officials  and  members  of  the  organization 
throughout  the  United  States: 

“In  obedience  to  the  mandate  issued  on 
November  8  by  the  United  States  Court,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Indiana,  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  pre¬ 
siding,  the  undersigned  hereby  advise  you 
that  the  order  of  October  15,  directing  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  operations  in  the  bitun. inous  coal 
fields  of  our  jurisdiction,  is  withdrawn  and 
cancelled.” 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  union  leaders  fol¬ 
lowing  the  issuing  of  a  mandatory  injunction  by 
Judge  Anderson  last  Saturday,  at  a  hearing  on 
the  temporary  restraining  order  previously  issued, 
forbidding  the  U.  M.  W.  officials  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  strike.  Un¬ 
der  the  mandatory  injunction  the  labor  leaders 
were  given  until  six  o’clock  on  November  11  to 
rescind  their  strike  order  of  October  15,  and  they 
complied  with  its  terms  after  a  conference  with 
district  officials  at  Indianapolis  lasting  from  Mon¬ 
day  forenoon  until  early  Tuesday  morning. 

In  announcing  the  decision  to  call  off  the  strike, 
Mr.  Lewis  said  to  the  newspaper  men  waiting 
outside  the  conference  room:  “Gentlemen,  we  will 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court.  We  do  it  un¬ 
der  protest.  We  are  Americans.  We  cannot  fight 
our  Government.” 

Judge  Anderson’s  Decision. 

In  issuing  the  mandatory  injunction  Judge  An¬ 
derson  based  his  decision  squarely  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  contention  that  under  the  Lever  food 
and  fuel  control  act  the  United  Mine  Workers 
were  guilty  of  a  crime  in  arranging  to  limit  the 
distribution  of  fuel. 

“The  Clayton  act,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  stat¬ 
utory  guarantee  of  the  right  to  strike,  “does  not 
apply  in  this  instance,  because  the  Clayton  act 
does  not  contemplate  that  the  right  to  strike  per¬ 
mits  of  the  commission  of  crime.” 

He  gave  scant  shrift  to  the  arguments  of  the 
strikers’  attorneys,  seeking  to  show  that  the 
Lever  act  lapsed  with  the  war  emergency. 

“The  act  provides  that  it  is  in  force  until  peace 
is  officially  proclaimed  by  the  President,”  Judge 
Anderson  declared  and  instructed  the  attorneys 
that  they  need  not  attempt  to  argue  the  question, 
as  the  courts  had  already  construed  it  and  that 
his  own  mind  was  convinced  on  this  point  of  law.  , 
Judge  Anderson  spoke  plainly  his  opinion  of 
the  strike. 

“It  is  not  only  illegal,”  he  said,  “but  if  in  the 
face  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  orders  of  one  of  its  courts  this  strike  should 
be  continued,  it  would  be  rebellion.” 

Secretary  Wilson  Calls  Conference. 

Immediately  after  the  calling  off  of  the  strike 
the  machinery  was  put  in  motion  for  bringing 
the  miners  and  operators  together  for  further  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  sent  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  leaders  of  both  sides  asking  them 
to  meet  in  Washington  for  another  c  onference  on 
Friday  morning,  November  14. 

This  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  got  under  way  yesterday,  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  including  not  only  operators  and  miners’ 
representatives  from  the  Central  Competitive  Dis¬ 
trict,  but  from  every  field  involved  in  the  strike. 

The  negotiations  may  continue  for  several  days, 
but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  an  agreement 
will  eventually  be  arrived  at.  Both  sides  have 
frequently  reiterated  their  willingness  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  were 
prepared  to  make  concessions.  The  operators, 
however,  would  not  resume  negotiations  until  the 


strike  was  called  off  and  they  were  backed  up  so 
strongly  by  the  Government  and  the  courts  that 
the  miners  had  to  yield. 

It  is  understood  that  the  U.  M.  W  has  dropped 
all  of  its  original  demands,  including  a  60  per  cent, 
increase  in  wages  and  a  six-hour  day,  and  will 
start  all  over  again. 

Secretary  Wilson  sent  three  telegrams  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Washington  conference;  one  to 
Thomas  T.  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  operators  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  District;  one  to  Harry  N.  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  operators  in  other  bituminous  fields, 
and  one  to  J.ohn  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

Mr.  Brewster  Called  to  Washington. 

Below  is  Secretary  Wilson’s  message  to  Mr. 
Brewster: 

“The  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  having  this  day  withdrawn  the 
strike  order,  I  request  that  you  and  associated 
representatives  of  coal  operators  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  involved  in  'he  present  strike,  in¬ 
cluding  the  scale  committee  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Coal  Field,  meet  me  in  the  City 
of  Washington  in  the  AudTorium  of  the  new 
Interior  Department  Building  on  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  14th,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  negotiating  a  basis  of  settlement. 
Will  you  immediately  communicate  this  re-  . 
quest  to  your  associates  and  urge  upon  them 
the  importance  of  their  presence? 

“I  have  sent  the  same  request  to  Mr.  Harry 
N.  Taylor,  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
and  also  requested  Acting  President  John  L. 
Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  his  associates,  to  meet  me  at  the  same 
time  and  place.” 

Telegram  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  message  to  Mr.  Taylor  read  as  follows: 

“The  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  having  this  day  withdrawn  the 
strike  order,  I  request  that  you  and  associated 
representatives  of  coal  operators  from  the 
different  fields  involved  in  the  present  strike 
meet  me  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  new  Interior  Department 
Building,  on  Friday,  November  14,  at  11 
o’clock  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
basis  of  settlement.  Will  you  immediately 
communicate  this  request  to  your  associates 
and  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  their 
presence? 

“I  have  sent  the  same  request  to  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  and  I 
have  also  requested  Acting  President  John  L. 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  his  associates,  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.” 

Mr.  Lewis  Notified. 

The  telegram  to  President  Lewis  gave  the  text 
of  the  above  messages  to  Messrs.  Brewster  and 
Taylor,  and  added: 

“I  therefore  make  a  similar  request  that 
you  and  associate  representatives  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Mine  Workers  of  America  from  all  dis¬ 
tricts  involved  in  the  present  strike  meet  me 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Washington  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  new  Interior  Department 
Building  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.  on  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  14,  1919,  as  set  forth  in  the  telegram 
to  Mr.  Harry  N.  Taylor.” 

Brewster  Wires  Lewis. 

Even  before  Mr.  Wilson  had  dispatched  the 
above  mesages,  Mr.  Brewster  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  President  Lewis: 

“Prompt  resumption  of  negotiations  im¬ 
perative  in  the  public  interest.  Will  you  and 
your  Scale  Committee  meet  the  Scale  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  operators  of  the  Central  Com¬ 


petitive  Field  Monday,  November  17,  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  contract  to  be  in  force  upon  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  contract  now  in  effect?” 

Distribution  Rules  to  Stand. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  wage  dispute  will  be  effected  without  any 
undue  delay,  the  Fuel  Administration  and  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  have  decided  to  continue  the 
sj  stem  of  emergency  distribution  that  was  put 
into  effect  at  the  outset  of  the  strike. 

The  huge  quantities  of  coal  held  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  railroad  cars  will  be  kept  up.  Cars  will 
be  delivered  only  when  empties  are  needed  at  the 
mines,  and  as  much  coal  as  possible  will  be  kept 
on  hand  for  emergency  use. 

Wider  discretion  will  be  used  on  the  priority 
lisf  and  those  in  the  greatest  need  will  be  cared 
for  first  in  deliveries  without  particular  regard  to 
priority,  placing.  Every  consumer  who  receives 
coal  will  be  compelled  to  dump  cars  quickly  that 
they  may  be  rushed  back  to  the  mines.  With 
every  coal  .user  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
situation  efforts  to  build  up  reserve  supplies  by 
au  users  are  expected,  and  these  efforts  will  be 
furthered  by  the  Government  so  far  as  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  public 
reserve. 

The  Railroad  Administration  through  its  dis¬ 
tributing  system  has  something  like  15,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  cars.  This  with  the 
production  that  was  coming  from  the  mines  could 
have  been  spread  over  several  weeks  in  emergency 
use. 

With  the  exception  of  the  continuance  of  the 
coal  distributing  function  the  Government  will 
step  aside  in  the  strike  situation  and  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  Secretary  Wilson,  who  will  act  as 
conciliator  under  the  organic  act  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

It  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  some  de¬ 
lay  on  the  part  of  the  miners  in  returning  to 
work,  and  of  course  there  is  a  possibility  that  ne¬ 
gotiations  will,  again  be  broken  off  and  the  strike 
resumed.  It  was  with  these  contingencies  in 
mind  that  Dr.  Garfield  decided  to  take  no  chances 
by  allowing  any  considerable  part  of  the  tonnage 
now  on  wheels  to  get  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Government. 


Baltimore  Happenings. 

Jesse  W.  Whiteley,  of  the  firm  of  Wilcox  & 
Ziegler,  coal  merchants,  died  here  last  Saturday 
at  his  home,  No.  816  North  Washington  street. 
He  was  45  years  of  age. 

Edward  Lusby  Hooper,  70  years  of  age,  expert 
accountant  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  died  at  Atlantic  City  last 
Monday.  He  made  his  home  at  218  East  Twen¬ 
tieth  street,  Baltimore. 

The  Western  Maryland  Ry.  Co.  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  McLean  Contracting  Co.  for  a 
$900,000  wooden  coal  pier  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  destroyed  at  Port  Covington  about  two 
months  ago.  _It  is  hoped  to  open  the  new  pier  in 
January  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  export  busi¬ 
ness  developing  here  in  unusual  fashion. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  announces  a  plan 
to  sink  a  shaft  for  a  new  mine  near  Spruce 
Bridge,  Md. 


Indiana  teachers,  says  the  “Coal  Trade  Bulle¬ 
tin,”  were  also  talking  things  over  in  Indianapolis 
at  the  time.  “It’s  not  Bolshevism,  but  Bohemian- 
ism,  that’s  the  curse  of  the  hour,’”  said  one  of 
their  orators.  Something  to  that,  no  doubt.  A 
certain  high  brow  element  of  the  parlor  socialists 
has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for. 


The  bids  for  bunker  coal  recently  opened  by 
the  Shipping  Board  were  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  prices  asked  were  too  high. 
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HOW  OIL  COMPANIES  PROTECT  THEMSELVES 


Contracts  Provide  Against  Every  Exigency 

the  Transportation 

One  of  the  claims  made  by  oil  companies  in 
their  campaign  to  get  factory  owners  to  use  their 
fuel  in  place  of  coal  is  that  they  will  contract  to 
supply  the  customer’s  requirements  over  a  term 
of  years  at  a  fixed  price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contract  form  used  by 
some  of  the  oil  companies  at  least  affords  the 
buyer  no  such  protection.  It  merely  says  in  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  seller  will  deliver  to  the  buyer  a 
given  amount  of  oil  provided  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  comes  up  to  prevent  it,  and  that  the 
price  will  be  so  much  per  barrel  if  nothing  occurs 
to  justify  an  advance. 

Considering  the  distance  which  oil  has  to  be 
transported,  in  the  case  of  consumers  along  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  fact  that  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  principal  source  of  supply,  is  in  a  state 
bordering  on  political  chaos,  with  the  oil  proper¬ 
ties  subjected  to  the  danger  of  increased  taxation 
or  even  confiscation,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
many  things  may  intervene  to  prevent  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  minimum  amount  of  oil  at  a  fixed  price 
over  a  term  of  years. 

A  Model  Loophole. 

No  one  realizes  this  better  than  the  oil  people, 
for  the  contract  used  by  one  of  the  Mexican  pro¬ 
ducers  contains  the  following  large  and  all-em¬ 
bracing  loophole: 

“Said  price  is  based  on  rates  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  taxation  and  other  governmental 
charges  actually  payable  at  the  date  hereof. 

In  case  the  seller  shall  hereafter  be  required 
to  pay  any  new,  additional,  or  increased 
taxes,  dues,  rentals,  royalties,  or  charges  of 
any  nature,  however  the  same  may  be  col¬ 
lected  and  by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be 
known  and  whether  or  not  they  become  pay- 
work  out  of  Fairmont.  He  has  a  secret  service 
man  with  him  and  is  making  a  general  survey  of 
conditions  to  report  to  Attorney  General  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer. 

Mr.  Walker  says  he  comes  here  with  an  open 
mind  and  Vill  make  a  survey  of  conditions  and 
report  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 
He  declares  that  he  is  after  the  law  breaker 
whether  he  obstructs  mining  operations  or 
whether  he  is  an  operator  securing  excessive' 
prices.  From  what  could  be  gathered  “picketing” 
at  the  mines  will  not  be  allowed,'  although  Mr. 
Walker  would  not  make  the  statement  direct. 

Mr.  Walker  is  at  work  under  the  following 
instructions  from  the  Department  of  Justice:  “To 
look  into  any  concerted  action  by  one  or  more 
persons,  either  employers,  employes  or  others, 
which  amounts  to  an  agreement  or  arrangement 
to  limit  the  facilities  for  transoortation.  produc¬ 
ing.  sunolving.  storing  or  dea'ing  in  coal  or  to 
restrict  the  supply  or  distribution  of  same  or  to 
exaet  excessive  prices  for  coal  or  aid  or  abet  any 
such  action.” 

able  pursuant  to  legislative  or  other  action 
heretofore  or  hereafter  taken  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  or  United  States  of  America,  by 
any  legal  or  de  facto  governmental  authority 
or  person  or  body  exercising  actual  power, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  increases  the  cost 
of  production,  handling,  exporting  from 
Mexico,  importing  into  the  United  States, 
treating  or  transporting  the  petroleum  cov¬ 
ered  hereby,  the  seller  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
notification  to  the  purchaser,  to  advance  the 
price  of  such  petroleum  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  amount  of  the  new  or  additional 
taxes,  dues,  rentals,  royalties,  or  charges  thus 
payable.” 

Loophole  No.  2. 

Another  clause  in  the  same  contract  contains 
this  clause,  designed  to  relieve  the  oil  company 


May  Increase  the  Cost  or  Interfere  With 
of  Their  Product 

from  responsibility  in  case  it  becomes  difficult  or 
impossible  to  make  delivery: 

“The  seller  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
any  delay,  failure  or  omission  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  of  the  stipulations,  obligations 
and  conditions  herein  contained  caused  by 
strikes,  labor  disturbances,  fires,  epidemics, 
earthquakes,  wars,  riots,  internal  disorders, 
insurrections,  revolutions,  hostilities,  re¬ 
straints  of  princes,  rulers,  or  peoples,  block¬ 
ades,- the  expropriation,  taking  occupation  or 
confiscation  of  property  whether  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  or  interference  in  its  holding,  admin¬ 
istration  or  operation  of  its  oil  or  other  prop¬ 
erties  by  civil  or  military  authorities,  or  by 
those  having  or  purporting  to  exercise  actual 
control,  whether  such  expropriation,  taking 
occupation,  confiscation  or  interference  be 
lawful  or  otherwise,  and  whether  effected  or 
purporting  to  be  effected  under  color  of  or 
pursuant  to  any  constitution,  decree  or  law 
established  pursuant  to  legal  or  ostensible  au¬ 
thority  or  otherwise  or  by  the  operation  of 
any  such  constitution,  decree  or  law,  the  com¬ 
mandeering  of  vessels  or  other  property, 
force  of  any  kind,  floods,  storms,  perils  of  the 
sea,  accident,  explosions,  quarantine,  accident 
to  or  stoppage  of  steamers  transporting  the 
petroleum,  stoppage  of  machinery  or  pipe 
lines,  cessation  or  diminution  in  production  of 
seller’s  wells,  barratry  of  masters  or  crews  of 
seller’s  ships,  act  of  God,  or  any  cause  what¬ 
soever  not  within  its  control,  whether  of  the 
class  of  causes  hereinbefore  enumerated  or 
not,  and  whether  or  not  any  such  contingency 
mentioned  in  this  Article  shall  arise  or  any  of 
such  causes  shall  become  operative  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico  from  which  the  petroleum 
supply  of  the  seller  is  derived,  or  upon  the 
high  seas,  or  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  elsewhere. 

“In  any  such  case  the  operation  of  this 
contract,  so  far  as  necessary,  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  peHod  of  any  such  delay 
without  any  responsibility  for  damages  on  ac¬ 
count  thereof,  it  being  understood  that  the 
cause  of  such  delay  shall  be  remedied,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  with  all  dispatch,  and  the  performance 
of  this  contract  resumed  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  time  after  cessation  of  such  interrup¬ 
tion  unless  this  contract  be  terminated,  as 
hereinafter  provided.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scholarly  and  cautious 
lawyer  who  drew  up  the  above  clause1  left  nothing 
to  chance.  '  Any  accident  or  exigency  that  might 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  interfere  with 
the  production  or  delivery  of  oil  has  been  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against,  and  if  a  manufacturer  is 
obliged  to  shut  down  his  plant  because  of  an 
interruption  to  his  oil  supply,  he  has  no  come¬ 
back  at  the  oil  company,... 

A  Hint  for  Retail  Coal  Dealers 
Another  clause  in  this  contract  is  of  special 
interest  to  retail  coal  dealers.  Some  of  them 
may  want  to  try  it  on  their  own  customers.  It 
provides  that  where  a  consumer  of  oil  is  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  he  has  to  have  deliveries  made  by  tank 
wagons  or  trucks,  he  must  keep,  the  roads  and 
connections  between  the  public  highways  and 
his  storage  tank  “in  good  and  suitable  condition 
at  all  times,  and  open  so  as  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  seller’s  loaded  trucks  without  difficulty 
or  delay.” 

If  the  purchaser  fails  to  do  so  and  a  truck  is 
delayed  he  shall  pay  demurrage  at  the  rate  of 
$3.00  per  quarter  hour  or  fraction  thereof. 
Imagine  what  a  coal  consumer  w'ould  say  if  a 
retail  dealer  asked  him  to  pay  $3.00  for  every 
fifteen  minutes  a  truck  was  delayed  while  the 
driver  was  shoveling  a  path  to  the  cellar  window 


or  making  some  minor  repair  to  the  driveway! 

Still  another  clause  provides  that  the  purchaser 
shall  have  no  right  to  reject  any  petroleum  after 
same  has  been  delivered  into  his  tanks.  All  claims 
as  to  shortage  in  the  quantity  or  defects  in  the 
quality  must  be  made  in  writing  within  seven 
days,  or  else  any  such  claim  may  be  waived. 

Elsewhere  in  the  contract  it  is  stipulated  that  in 
case  a  reduction  of  deliveries  is  required  (because 
of  a  decline  in  the  productivity  of  oil  wells  or 
by  reason  of  transportation  troubles)  “the  seller 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  ratable  reductions 
under  all  existing  contracts,  but  may  at  his  option 
make  deliveries  to  those  who  are  now  its  cus¬ 
tomers  pursuant  to  any  contracts  with  them  then 
existing,  either  in  full  or  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  deliveries  hereunder.” 

In  other  words,  the  oil  company  can  play  favor¬ 
ites  if  it  so  desires,  instead  of  giving  each  cus¬ 
tomer  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  total 
available  supply. 

All  in  all,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  which 
a  coal  salesman  can  advance  against  the  adoption 
of  oil  is  to  read  an  oil  contract  to  his  customer. 


Coal  Receipts  at  Boston 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  coal  barges  have 
been  idle  throughout  the  past  month  because  of 
the  strike  of  tug  engineers,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  October  1,  receipts  of  anthracite  at 
Boston  have  not  been  seriously  affected. 

From  October  1  to  28  sixty-six  barges  and  38 
steamers  arrived  with  77,414  tons  of  anthracite 
and  115,695  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  the  arrivals  were  142  barges  and  46  steamers, 
all  bringing  109,515  tons  of  anthracite  and  219,825 
tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

Rail  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  were  heavier  in  October,  23,573  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  16,260  tons  of  bituminous  having 
come  that  way,  compared  with  17,918  of  anthracite 
and  5,358  tons  of  bituminous  received  by  rail  in 
September.  Increased  rail  receipts  have  largely 
offset  decreases  in  barge  receipts. 

The  year’s  receipts  to  date  are:  Anthracite, 
1,029,422  tons,  compared  with  1,309,859  tons  in  the 
similar  period  a  year  ago;  bituminous,  1919,  2,- 
141,982  tons,  compared  with  5,095,482  last  year. 
The  surplus  left  over  last  spring  and  the  absence 
-of  orders  from  industrial  plants  accounts  for  the 
comparative  shortage  in  bituminous  receipts  this 
year. 


Good  News  From  Massachusetts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  triumph  of  Ameri¬ 
canism  in  Massachusetts.  As  anticipated,  the 
Boston  police  strike  was  made  the  issue  in  the 
State  campaign,  the  “rights”  of  the  policemen 
being  taken  up  by  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
t  Republican  party  championing  for  re-election  the 
Governor  who  took  such  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  when  the  trouble  broke  early  in  September. 

The  overwhelming  re-election  of  Governor 
Coolidge  will  no  doubt  be  viewed  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  the  business  interests  generally,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  favorable  result  will  be  wide¬ 
spread.  Certainly  the  strike  itself  loomed  up  as 
a  national  event,  and  this  supplementary  feature 
tends  to  emphasize  the  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  law  and  order  despite  the  efforts  of  a  small 
but  noisy  minority,  which  so  often  comes  into 
prominence. 


A  report  from  Liverpool  says  that  many  British 
coal  miners  are  working  only  part  time  in  order 
to  keep  down  their  wages  and  so  avoid  payment 
of  an  income  tax. 


W.  F.  Shaefferman,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  returned  to  Somerset,  Pa.,  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  after  visiting  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
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THE  MINERS’  AIM. 


One  Theory  Is  That  They  Want  to  Secure 
Control  of  Mines 

By  Bruce  Bliven  in  New  York  Globe 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  500,000  miners  of 
bituminous  coal  who  will  “down  tools”  to-morrow 
and  walk  out  in  one  of  the  most  serious  strikes 
in  the  history  of  the  country? 

Do  these  men  really  hope  to  get  the  60  per 
cent  increase  in  wages  and  the  eighteen-hour  re¬ 
duction  in  the  working  week  for  which  they  are 
asking?  Or  will  they  accept  a  compromise  if  one 
is  offered?  Is  there  a  hidden  motive  in  the  strike 
which  goes  beyond  the  demands  for  hours  and 
wages? 

Here  is  the  answer  to  these  questions  given 
by  F.  W.  Saward  of  this  city,  probably  as  good 
an  authority  on  the  situation  in  the  coal  mines 
as  can  be  found  in  the  country.  As  editor  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  coal  trade,  he  has  spent  thirty-three  years  in 
close  study  of  the  industry. 

Would  Make  Mining  Unprofitable 

Mr.  Saward  believes  that  the  miners,  in  formu¬ 
lating  the  terms  they  have,  are  actuated  by  a 
deliberate  desire  to  make  coal  mining  unprofitable 
for  private  capital,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
mines  can  then  be  turned  over  to  the  workers 
and  conducted  by  them  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

Every  one  is  reluctant,  no  doubt,  to  hear  the 
cry  of  “Revolution!”  raised  in  connection  with  a 
strike.  It  is  such  an  easy  epithet  to  bandy  about 
that  few  employers  can  resist  the  temptation  to 
drag  it  in  whenever  labor  troubles  loom  up  on  the 
horizon.  It  has  doubtless  been  used  many  times 
of  late  when  there  was  no  foundation  for  it; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  revolutionary  element 
has  unquestionably  been  present  in  many  recent 
disturbances. 

Mr.  Saward  bases  his  contention  (which  I  pre¬ 
sent  here  for  the  information  of  “Globe”  readers 
without  comment  one  way  or  the  other)  on  a 
statement  made  by  Frank  B.  Hayes  in  an  address 
several  years  ago.  Mr.  Hayes  was  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  union  which  repre¬ 
sents  about  90  per  cent  of  the  men. 

Profits  to  Be  Divided 

He  flatly  declared,  according  to  Mr.  Saward, 
that  the  policy  of  the  miners  must  be  to  keep  on 
making  more  and  more  drastic  demands  on  the 
operators  until  the  latter,  no  longer  able  to  pass 
along  the  burden  to  the  buyers  of  coal,  find  the 
operation  of  the  mines  unprofitable.  They  will 
then  be  willing  to  turn  over  the  mines  to  the 
workers,  who  will  produce  the  coal,  sell  it,  and 
divide  the  profits  among  themselves. 

The  operators  themselves,  in  his  opinion,  are 
really  glad  that  the  matter  has  come  at  last  to 
a  definite  show-down.  Conditions  have  been  get¬ 
ting  steadily  more  intolerable  for  the  owners,  who 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  that  an  open  struggle 
was  inevitable,  since  whatever  demands  they 
granted  were  sure  to  be  followed  by  others  st'Al 
more  drastic. 

“The  miners  complain,”  he  says,  “that  the  oper¬ 
ators  have  failed  to  come  forward  with  counter 
suggestions  which  could  be  the  basis  for  nego¬ 
tiation.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
miners  who  have  come  into  every  conference  with 
open  defiance,  saying,  ‘Here  are  our  terms.  Take 
them  or  leave  them.’  The  operators  believe  that 
when  the  public  comes  to  understand  the  merits 
of  the  case,  such  a  wave  of  indignation  will  sweep 
the  country  that  the  miners  will  be  forced  to  yield 
to  it. 

"If  this  does  not  happen,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  matter  can  be  settled.  The  anthracite 
miners  are  remaining  at  work  now  in  order  that 
they  can  help  keep  the  bituminous  men  supplied 
with  funds.  (Though  the  latter  have  $15,000,000 
in  their  treasury  and  many  thousands  of  indi¬ 


vidual  workers  have  fat  bank  accounts  of  their 
own  on  which  to  draw.) 

“If  the  bituminous  men  win,  the  anthracite 
workers  will  strike  on  the  1st  of  next  April.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  few  revolutionists  among 
the  miners,  using  the  word  in  its  customary  sense 
of  ‘believer  in  a  communist  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment.’  This  element  is,  however,  active  and  in¬ 
fluential;  and  the  idea  which  is  widely  held,  of 
driving  out  the  employer  and  substituting  co¬ 
operative  management,  is  just  as  repugnant  to 
the  men  now  in  control  of  the  industry.” 


Snow’s  Effect  on  Strike 

An  experienced  operator  says  that  an  early 
snowfall  will  be  quite  a  factor  in  getting  the 
men  back  in  the  mines.  A  touch  of  wintry 
weather  will  accomplish  much  in  that  direction, 
he  believes,  for  the  mine  temperature  is  always 
comfortable,  summer  and  winter,  and  now  that 
prohibition  rules  the  land  there  are  few  comfort¬ 
able  lounging  places  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

It  is  his  experience  that  home  is  the  last  place 
the  miners  think  of  being  during  a  strike,  for  if 
they  are  family  men  they  are  sure  to  be  put  to 
work  at  some  menial  task  which  does  not  please 
them  in  itself  and  is  generally  made  the  jibe  of 
those  who  are  exempt  for  one  reason  or  another. 
So  while  the  operator  in  question  realizes  the 
increased  burden  on  the  trade  by  reason  of  cold 
weather,  he  also  realizes  that  it  will  have  a  ben¬ 
eficial  effect  in  bringing  about  a  prompt  resump¬ 
tion. 

Another  point;  the  folks  at  home  cannot  always 
see  the  justice  of  the  strike  as  the  men  see  it, 
and  the  reduced  revenue  is  not  accepted  with  the 
old  familiar  smile. 


When  Is  It  Time  to  Advertise? 

“Why  advertise  when  we  have  more  orders  than 
we  can  fill?”  ask  the  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  The  question  is  answered  m  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  New  York  hotel,  which  says  in  its 
annoucements: 

Why  continue  to  advertise? 

Oh,  only  because  we  do  not  want  any¬ 
body  to  forget  that  the  Belleclaire  is  a 
fine  home  hotel,  where  guests  receive 
courtesies  and  splendid  service,  and  where 
the  meals  are  cooked  as  Mother  used 
to  cook  them. 

The  proprietor  explains  in  the  opening  of  the 
advertisement  that  every  apartment  and  every 
room  in  the  hotel  is  occupied  all  of  the  time,  while 
the  dining  rooms  are  crowded.  He  continues  to 
advertise,  however,  and  thinks  that  his  policy  de¬ 
serves  an  explanation. 

Some  coal  houses  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  will  not  al¬ 
ways  work  so  favorably  as  it  does  today.  A 
dollar  spent  in  good  publicity  now  is  not  a  dollar 
lost,  by  any  means.  There  will  be  a  time  once 
again  when  goodwill  and  prestige  will  mean  much. 


COAL  EXPORTS  TO  HOLLAND 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1919  approximate¬ 
ly  300,000  tons  of  American  coal  was  exported 
to  Holland.  Of  this  quantity  Dutch  ships  carried 
223,000  tons,  while  American  vessels  took  74,000 
tons. 

When  her  ships  were  given  back  to  Holland  in 
December,  1918,  she  immediately  put  this  tonnage 
into  the  coal  carrying  trade  and  has  added  other 
ships.  Many  other  vessels  have  been  diverted 
frorn  regular  trade  routes  to  become  colliers  for 
the  time  being. 


One  result  of  the  coal  strike  will  be  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  former  transport  “Leviathan”  to 
an  oil  burner.  This  ship  will  eventually  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  cargo  and  passenger  carrying 
service. 


TEMPERATURE  VARIATIONS. 


Ups  and  Downs  in  the  Good  Old  Days,  Just 
as  at  Present. 

Years  ago  navigation  on  the  Hudson  was 
quite  an  important  matter  to  the  coal  trade. 
Before  the  days  when  all-rail  deliveries  were  so 
general,  river  and  canal  transportation  was 
important  feature  in  New  York  State  and  the 
dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  navigat'on 
were  often  referred  to.  That  time  is  now  far 
in  the  background  and,  perhaps,  few  know  that 
an  official  record  is  still  kept  with  reference  to 
the  matter.  Yet  we  find  in  the  Legislative  Manual 
that  there  is  uninterrupted  data  extending  from 
the  year  1824  and  the  circumstances  there  record¬ 
ed  give  a  general  idea,  at  least,  as  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  now  and  years  ago. 

As  the  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  do  not 
extend  back  to  1873,  one  is  often  at  a  loss  for 
information  as  to  conditions  in  the  early  days. 
But,  by  referring  to  dates  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  a  general 
idea  as  to  climatic  conditions  can  be  had.  The 
record  is  not  absolute  in  this  respect,  as  an 
early  closing  might  be  followed  by  a  succession 
of  mild  spells  which  were  succeeded  in  turn  by 
a  cold  wave  which  kept  the  rive-  blocked  to 
navigation  somewhat  later  than  usual. 

At  the  same  time  reference  to  the  more  recent 
statistics  shows  that  the  period  of  navigation  on 
the  Hudson  indicates,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
general  way  at  least,  the  severity  or  otherwise 
of  the  weather  experienced  hereabouts.  We 
present  below  figures  showing  long  seasons  and 
short  seasons  of  the  years  presenting  greatest 
extremes : 


Navigation  on 

the  Hudson 

Long 

(Days) 

Short 

(Days) 

Seasons 

Seasons 

1824 

309 

1828 

220 

26 

302 

36 

244 

30 

*286 

43 

242 

32 

289 

56 

248 

34 

291 

63 

252 

39 

286 

69 

248 

41 

286 

72 

247 

42 

308 

73 

221 

48 

292 

75 

229 

51 

293 

76 

245 

57 

303 

88 

251 

61 

294 

96 

246 

90 

337 

97 

223 

1912 

318 

1900 

246 

13 

287 

1904 

244 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  to  go  way  back 
to  1828  to  find  the  shortest  season,  but  the  “good 
old  time”  theory  of  cold  winters  is  somewhat 
discountenanced  by  the  fact  that  in  1824  there 
was  one  of  the  longest  seasons  of  navigation,  the 
309  days  of  that  year  being  surpassed  only  in 
1890  and  1912. 

There  is  a  notable  record  of  short  seasons  in 
the  ’70s  when,  beyond  question,  the  winters 
were  cold,  as  all  records  indicate.  That  period 
marked  the  boyhood  time  of  many  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  business  men  of  today,  and  probably  that 
accounts  for  the  deep-routed  idea  that  the 
weather  used  to  be  more  severe  than  it  is  now 

If  we  go  back  to  the  ’30s  we  find  that  there 
was  a  similar  four-year  period  when  there  were 
long  periods  of  navigation,  and  so  all  will  find 
that  temperature  records  fluctuate  like  the  ups 
and  downs  of  Wall  Street. 


steam  sizes  there  is  little  to  note  in  the  anthracite 
trade,  for  while  there  is  no  restless  wave  of 
apprehensive  buying,  such  as  many  thought 
might  eventuate  in  the  fall,  there  is  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  prepared  coal  that  keeps  the  producers 
hustling  all  the  time. 
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OIL  ON  THE  OCEAN. 


U.  S.  Leader  in  Development  of  Oil-Burn¬ 
ing  Steamers. 

The  United  States  stands  first  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  oil-burning  steamships.  Figures  made 
public  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  show 
that  the  government  has  built  3,7C*P,733  tons  of 
shipping,  using  oil  for  fuel,  and  hat  under  con¬ 
struction  4,691.659  tons  more.  When  the  ship-build¬ 
ing  program  is  completed  there  will  be  1,731  oil 
burners  under  the  United  States  flag 

This  year  alone  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  will  use  31,000,000  barrels  of  oil. 

Coincident  with  the  adoption  and  development 
of  the  oil-burning  steamship  has  come  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  widely  located  fueling  stations,  so 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  American  vessels  will  soon  be  able  to  make 
a  circuit  of  the  globe  without  taking  on  fuel 
anywhere  but  at  American-owned  stations. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  when  the  adoption  by  the  British 
of  a  system  of  bunkering  licenses  caused  officials 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  realize 
that  this  country  might  easily  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Great  Britain  at  any  time  in  the  supply  of  fuel 
for  its  shipping. 

“Despite  what  has  been  done,”  said  J.  H.  Ros- 
seter,  formerly  director  of  the  Shipping  Board  s 
division  of  operations,  “we  feel  that  we  are  still 
at  the  threshould  of  the  major  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  this  involving  an  increase  in  storage  capa¬ 
city  of  fuel  stations  and  additional  tanks  and  ships 
for  transporting  oil  to  them.” 

Of  course  it  is  an  old  story  that  even  a  short 
coal  strike  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  movement 
to  convert  coal  burning  steamships  into  oil  burn¬ 
ers,  and  stories  are  already  appearing  in  print 
as  to  what  various  lines  are  planning  to  do  in 
that  direction.  The  Cunard  Line  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  the  Cuban  Steamship  Co.,  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Co.,  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
the  Robert  Dollar  Co.  and  Furness,  Withy  & 
Co.  are  among  those  said  to  be  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  change  all  or  some  of  their  vessels  to 
the  use  of  oil. 

The  coal  strike  will  also  help  the  oil  producers 
to  a  certain  extent  in  their  campaign  on  land, 
but  some  of  the  statements  made  as  to  people 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  a  coal  famine  be¬ 
cause  of  the  availability  of  oil  are  absurd.  Even 
if  oil  could  be  had  in  adequate  quantities,  the 
length  of  ti  ne  required  for  obtaining  and  in¬ 
stalling  new  equipment  prevents  it  from  being 
utilized  as  an  emergency  measure. 


To  Plan  Fight  on  Radicalism 

A  large  share  of  the  discussion  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mining  Congress  convention  to  be  held  in 
St.  Louis  next  week  will  be  devoted  to  ways  and 
means  of  combating  labor  unrest  and  the  spread 
of  radical  tendencies. 

“You  cannot  afford  to  fail  in  participal'on  in 
this  great  national  convention,”  says  an  announce¬ 
ment  sent  out  by  the  committee  in  charge.  "If 
public  officials  and  employers  of  labor  fail  to 
promptly  recognize  the  danger  of  a  great  nation¬ 
al  class  war,  with  attendant  anarchy,  disrup¬ 
tion,  bloodshed  and  starvation,  America’s  suffer¬ 
ing  will  be  laid  at  their  feet. 

“Time  is  precious,  and  this  Conference  has  been 
called  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  attend  the  Conference  yourself.  ‘Industrial 
unrest’  threatens  the  foundations  of  your  Govern¬ 
ment.  Defiance  of  law  has  become  a  national 
disease. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  conference  of  business 
men  should  discuss  and  adopt  a  business  program 
for  the  nation.” 


GARDNER  PATTISON 
Vice-President,  U.  S.  Distributing  Corp. 

Gardner  Pattison,  who  was  recently  elected 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  Distributing 
Corporation,  has  been  identified  with  the  New 
York  trade  since  1888,  when  at  the  age  of  16  he 
entered  the  employ  of  a  local  firm. 

In  1894,  in  partnership  with  Howard  S.  Bowns, 
he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  at 
No.  1  Broadway,  under  the  name  of  Gardner 
Pattison  &  Co.  A  few  years  later  the  firm  was 
re-organized  as  Pattison  &  Bowns,  and  rapidly 
became  a  factor  of  growing  importance  in  the 
wholesale  trade  of  this  city. 

During  the  present  year  the  firm  was  taken  over 
by  William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Pattison 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board.  Several 
months  later  the  United  States  Distributing  Cor¬ 
poration  was  launched,  and  he  was  asked  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  office  of  vice-president  and  assist  Presi¬ 
dent  Getz  in  perfecting  the  organization  and 
getting  the  new  enterprise  under  way. 

Mr.  Pattison  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
coal  business  in  all  its  branches — mining,  shipping, 
wholesaling  and  retailing.  He  can  qualify  as  an 
expert  on  anthracite,  possessing  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  grades  of  hard  coal,  as  well 
as  being  familiar  with  the  many  varieties  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland. 

He  has  a  very  large  acquaintance  with  produc¬ 
ers  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  is 
known  to  practically  all  the  retail  dealers  and 
large  consumers  throughout  the  East. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Pattison  spent  much  time 
in  Washington.  Although  acting  in  an  unofficial 
capacity,  his  knowledge  and  experience  were 
drawn  upon  freely  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  proved  of 
great  value. 

His  connection  with  the  United  States  Distri¬ 
buting  Corporation  will  prove  a  big  asset  in 
strengthening  its  eastern  position. 


It  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
coal  operator  became  a  popular  hero  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  but  the  operators  as  a  class  have  certainly 
had  the  public  and  the  Government  with  them  in 
their  fight  against  the  miners  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
This  may  indicate  that  there  is  something  rad¬ 
ically  wrong  with  the  leadership  of  the  U.  M.  W.t 
but  it  also  reflects  a  changed  attitude  towards  the 
business  interests  on  the  part  of  an  important 
element  of  the  public.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
coal  trade  to  do  everything  possible  to  keep  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  people. 


General  Notes 


The  Koppcrs  Seaboard  Coke  Co.,  Inc.,  bas  been 
organized  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  The 
incorporators  include  E.  S.  Hawley,  of  50  Vander¬ 
bilt  avenue. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  has  asked  Congress  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Lever  Act  for  six  months 
after  the  peace  proclamation.  This  is  partly  due 
to  a  desire  to  continue  the  coal  price  regulations, 
if  it  is  thought  advisable,  but  the  question  of 
dealing  with  food  profiteers  also  enters  into  the 
matter. 

Robert  J.  Montgomery,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  coal  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has  been  confined  to  his  home 
by  sickness  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
is  now  improving  in  good  form. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  asked  for 
permission  to  establish  freight  rates  on  coal  from 
mines  in  the  Gauley  district  of  West  Virginia  to 
eastern  points,  including  tidewater  on  the  basis 
of  15  cents  per  gross  ton  above  the  rates  ap¬ 
plicable  from  the  Belington  district.  At  present 
these  mines  take  the  Belington  rates. 

A  big  combination  of  coal  mining  and  steel 
interests  is  being  put  through  in  South  Wales 
under  the  supervision  of  C.  R.  Llewellyn.  It  will 
be  capitalized  at  $30,000,000  and  will  control  a 
coal  production  of  approximately  5,000,000  tons 
a  year.  It  is  announced  that  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  introduced  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  mines  controlled  by  the  new  merger. 

Exports  of  all  commodities  from  the  United 
States  to  South  America  in  the  calendar  year  1919 
will  exceed  those  of  any  earlier  year  by  more 
than  $100,000,000,  according  to  an  estimate  made 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The 
total  value,  it  is  stated,  will  approximate  $425,- 
000,000,  as  against  $312,000,000  in  1917,  the  previ¬ 
ous  high  record. 

Medford  J.  Brown,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Stephen  Girard 
Building,  Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  corporation,  succeeding  George  P.  Spates, 
who,  however,  retains  his  interest  in  the  company 
and  keeps  in  close  touch  with  its  affairs,  though 
relieving  himself  of  active  duties. 

Edward  B.  Ashton,  the  well-known  coal  man 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  is  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  and  is  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  current  campaign  to  exploit 
it  as  an  actual  health  and  pleasure  resort,  to  the 
elimination,  if  possible,  of  the  gambling  element 
that  brought  the  place  into  such  notoriety  in  the 
past  summer. 

Data  collected  by  the  Geological  Survey  shows 
that  public  service  corporations  operating  electric 
light  plants,  street  railways  and  central  power 
stations  use  nearly  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  month. 
The  average  reported  for  February  March  and 
April  of  this  year  was  2,815,000  tons,  the  figures 
covering  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  generating 
capacity.  It  is  understood  that  this  does  not 
include  tonnage  used  by  steam  railroads  that  have 
electrified  parts  of  their  systems. 

_The  Fairmont  City  Gas  Coal  Co.  is  a  new 
$500,000  corporation  with  headquarters  at  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.  Among  those  interested  are 
Charles  E.  Hawkes,  of  Fairmont ;  A.  J.  Salzer,  of 
Weston,  W.  \  a. ;  1  homas  E.  Cunningham,  of 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  S.  J.  Bartus,  of  Pittsburgh. 

All  passenger  service  on  the  German  railroads 
has  been  suspended  for  ten  days,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  movement  of  coal  and  potatoes,  of 
which  there  is  a  dire  shortage  in  the  big  cities. 

The  Imperial  Coal  Corporation,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  taken  over  the  Imperial  Coal  Company 
and  affiliated  concerns,  has  opened  a  Boston  office 
at  120  Milk  street,  in  charge  of  A.  K.  Kranefuss, 
who  has  been  representing  the  company  in  that 
territory  for  some  time  past. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MOTOR 
TRUCK  IN  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 


By  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

President,  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  the  first  coal  merchant 
in  the  town  to  buy  a  motor  truck  was  regarded 
as  a  clever  advertiser,  but  his  competitors  shook 
their  heads  at  what  they  considered  a  burden¬ 
some  addition  to  his  overhead.  They  looked  upon 
the  motor  truck  as  a  kind  of  a  business  “white 
elephant.” 

In  support  of  this  viewpoint  in  those  early  days 
was  the  fact  that  there  were  some  merchants  who 
bought  trucks  without  due  consideration  of  their 
needs  for  the  coal  business.  They  bought  the 
largest  truck  they  could  get,  in  the  first  place 
because  it  looked  impressive  and  also  perhaps 
on  the  principle  that  if  it  was  a  good  thing  you 
could  not  get  too  much  of  it. 

Naturally  many  of  these  first  purchases  did  not 
prove  profitable.  But  experience  has  changed  all 
this. 

To-day,  like  the  good  business  man  he  is,  the 
coal  merchant  keeps  tab  on  his  motor  trucks, 
studies  his  equipment  with  regard  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  work  it  must  do,  and  selects  the  type  of 
body  that  saves  maximum  time  in  loading  and 
unloading.  The  truck  manufacturer  and  dealer 
have  likewise  learned  by  study  and  experience 
the  needs  of  the  coal  industry  and  are  building 
and  recommending  accordingly  equipment  that 
will  prove  most  serviceable,  economical  and  profit¬ 
able. 

This  development,  which  has  been  reached  by 
easy,  natural  stages,  received  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  with  the  advent  of  the  great  World  War. 


A GARFORD  IN  SERVICE 

During  this  period  not  only  commerce  but  the 
whole  civilized  world  was  forced  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  motor  truck. 

War  Speeded  Up  Production 

True  as  it  proved  that  military  success  abroad 
was  dependent  on  efficient  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  it  was  no  less  demonstrated  that  commercial 
prosperity  at  home  was  dependent  on  rapid  de¬ 
livery.  In  our  comparatively  short  participation 
in  the  great  struggle,  the  motor  truck,  in  nine¬ 
teen  months  advanced  to  a  place  which  ordinarily 
might  have  taken  twenty  years  to  reach  with  the 
same  striking  impressiveness. 

During  the  war,  no  industry,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  agriculture,  had  greater  demands 
thrust  upon  it  than  the  coal  industry.  In  this 
emergency  the  coal  trade  awoke  to  the  tremen¬ 
dous  value  of  the  motor  truck  and  seized  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  great  factors  for  solving  their 
strenuous  problem. 

In  the  stress  of  war  conditions  no  doubt  a  great 
many  things  were  done  that  might  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  or  practical  during  the  present 
period  of  reconstruction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
motor  truck  has  “gone  over  the  top”  and  achieved 
its  objective.  It  has  won  its  citation  for  "distin¬ 
guished  service.” 

There  are  still  many  practical  angles  to  be 
worked  out  before  the  motor  truck  may  reach  its 
greatest  efficiency.  One  of  the  most  important 


is  the  necessity  for  a  complete  system  of  inter¬ 
city  roads,  for  greater  economy  in  long  hauls. 

But  the  motor  truck  has  firmly  established  itself 
as  an  accepted  factor  in  delivery  of  all  forms  of 
merchandise. 

If  there  be  any  who  still  doubt  the  saving  motor 
trucks  are  effecting,  an  instance  might  be  cited 
which  demonstrates  conclusively  the  economy 
possible  to  the  coal  industry  through  the  use  of 
motor  trucks. 

The  Deep  Vein  Coal  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
.operating  a  fleet  of  our  motor  trucks,  figured  that 
they  saved  $1.12  per  ton  as  against  their  former 
delivery  methods.  This  represented  a  saving  of 
67.9  per  cent.,  amounting  to  a  very  substantial 
sum  which  far  outranked  the  consideration  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  trucks.  Their  fleet  consisted 
of  five  Garfords,  many  of  them  veterans  in  serv¬ 
ice  which  showed  very  slight  annual  depreciation 
under  the  severe  strain  of  this  service. 

Countless  instances  of  this  kind  are  a  matter 
of  record  which  prove  the  possible  saving  where 
proper  supervision  is  given  to  the  system  of  de¬ 
livery  and  the  care  of  motor  trucks. 

In  some  cases  special  dumping  bodies  and  spe¬ 
cial  loading  bodies  have  shown  greater  profit..  In 
others  periodical  inspection  and  careful  attention 
to  the  motor  truck  has  aided  in  contributing 
longer  life. 

•  Given  only  the  same  care  and  attention  that 
any  other  piece  of  factory  machinery  receives, 
the  motor  truck  can  be  made  the  best  kind  of 
an  investment  for  either  light  or  heavy  delivery. 

In  this  article  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  matter  of  superior  service  to  patrons  or  the 
ability  to  cover  a  wider  delivery  radius.  These 
points  have  been  well  established  in  the  minds 
of  all  progressive  coal  dealers. 

But  now,  that  the  coal  merchant  has  discovered 
the  advantage  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  factor  in  his 
business,  this  thought  is  well  repeating:  The  mo¬ 
tor  truck  can  be  made  to  pay  big  dividends,  if  it 
is  bought  with  discretion,  used  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  judgment  and  kept  continuously  in  service. 


Virginian  Railway  Shipments 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Railway  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  nine  months  compared  with  same 
months  last  year,  in  net  tons: 


,  - — September —  — Nine  Months — 

Coal  1918  1919  1918  1919 

Commercial.  580,641  541,309  4,138,684  3,215,325 

Company  ....  34,770  20,807  271,783  189,646 

Total  . .  615,411  562,116  4,410,467  3,404,971 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years 
were: 

Months  1916  1917  1918  1919 

January  ......  471,158  600,193  445,404  469,700 

February  ....  514,547  478,105  500,321  266,415 

March  .  532,164  617,387  511,384  315,627 

April  . .  397,612  526,470  571,742  299,046 

May  .  436,199  670,074  640,166  493,604 

June  _  420,620  596,094  539,731  527,645 

July  .  445,900  569,026  586,021  470,836 

August  .  490,778  599,770  615,441  562,116 

September  ..  519,345  497,975  590,327  606,189 

Total  .  4,228,323  5,155,096  5,000,794  4,011,160 


Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  September 
increased  15,862  tons,  or  2.7  per  cent.,  compared 
with  same  month  last  year,  while  for  nine  months 
tonnage  carried  decreased  989,634  tons,  or  19.7  per 
cent. 


We  have  just  received  word  that  Geo.  E.  Van 
Wagner,  well  known  coal  dealer  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Vassar  Broth¬ 
ers'  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Mines  along  the  Monongahcla  Division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  last  week  loaded  136  carloads 
of  coal.  The  heaviest  day  was  on  Friday  when 
30  cars  were  loaded. 


THE  RISING  PRICE  SCHEDULE 


Late  Changes  an  Accentuation  of  a  Much 
Prolonged  Tendency 

In  regard  to  the  all  absorbing  matter  of  prices 
it  can  be  said  that  they  have  long  been  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  For  twenty  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
anthracite  freight  rates,  which  once  appeared  so 
high,  were,  as  we  long  ago  predicted,  finally  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  course  of  events  and  in  fact  it  became 
necessary  to  add  to  them  a  certain  amount  to 
make  them  cover  the  requirements  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  So  instances  might  be  multiplied  many  times. 
We  are  far  away  from  the  good  old  days  when  the 
dollar  was  so  potential — and  so  hard  to  get  that 
the  Bryanites  advocated  an  expansion  of  the  coin¬ 
age  and  found  many  to  support  that  view. 

Some  advances  have  been  by  frequent  and 
steady  rises.  Others  perhaps  represent  profiteer¬ 
ing  because  new  and  higher  rates  are  the  fashion. 
Others  go  up  with  a  jump  because  it  is  found  that 
there  is  no  cessation  of  the  extra  demands  and 
increased  expenses — that  a  dollar  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be — and  chopping  and  changing,  saving  a 
trifle  here  and  a  trifle  there  by  new  methods  of 
manufacture  and  distributing — after  getting  the 
much  wanted  efficiency  out  of  every  move,  the 
fact  remains  that  returns  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be  and  what  the  effort  and  capital  justify.  Then 
comes  a  jump  which  clears  two  or  three  hurdles  in 
one  great  spring. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  said  that  high  prices  of 
a  relative  sort  have  always  prevailed  in  certain 
quarters  and  with  many  the  establishment  that 
charges  the  most  is  best  regarded.  Most  of  our 
older  business  men  will  recall  the  respectful  awe 
with  which  the  $5  a  day  minimum  rate  (American 
plan)  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  regarded. 
Delmonico’s  was  also  reno'wned  for  its  prices  in 
those  days,  and  then  came  the  Waldorf  to  make 
us  familiar  with  a  new  schedule. 

The  older  high-priced  places  have  not  made  as 
notable  advances  as  some  cheaper  places  of  years 
ago.  The  latter  with  numerous  100  per  cent,  in¬ 
creases  have  gone  up  the  more  proportionately. 
And  many  out-of-town  places  have  essayed  to  du¬ 
plicate  the  Waldorf  by  merely  copying  its  prices. 

The  elimination  of  the  places  where  wants  could 
be  satisfied  on  a  moderate  basis  is  the  worst  part 
of  the  present  situation.  The  leveling  process  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  name  of  Democracy  and  the  form  of 
Socialism  has  leveled  prices  as  well  as  other  fea¬ 
tures — and  in  that  instance  the  revision  is  decid¬ 
edly  upward;  the  theme  is  really  becoming  trite 
and  apparently  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  revise 
all  our  ideas,  think  of  a  dollar  as  really  only  50 
cents. 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Shipments 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  from  the  various 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage 
originates,  during  eight  months,  separately  and 
collectively,  1918  and  1919,  were: 


Month  1918 

January  .  1,063,437 

February  ....  1,124,648 

March  .  1,306,579 

April  .  1,336,940 

May  .  1,331,831 

June .  1,331,954 

July  .  1,379,620 

August  .  1,326,077 


1919 

1918 

1919 

1,151,197 

568,888 

624,874 

808,026 

607,979 

465.232 

824,932 

72a, 508 

450,928 

929,471 

644.997 

359,101 

1,138,100 

650,516 

251,119 

1,139,730 

687,011 

242,885 

1,275,084 

671,137 

406,504 

1,336.280 

747,208 

483,771 

8,602,820 

5,298,134 

2,284,413 

August 

increased 

102.030 

Shipments  during 
tons,  or  0.7  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  montn 
last  year,  while  for  eight  months  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1,578,196  tons,  or  15.5  per  cent  Coke 
tonnage  during  August  decreased  363,437  tons,  or 
48.6  per  cent.,  while  for  the  eight  months  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  amounted  to  3,013,721  tons,  or  56  8 
cent. 


per 
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A  BRITISH  VIEW  OF  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE 


Head  of  Liverpool  Company  Says  American  Coal  Producers  Have  Certain  Advantages 

Which  Make  Them  Formidable  Competitors 


J.  C.  Gould,  M.  P.,  head  of  the  shipping  firm 
of  J.  C.  Gould  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  the  United  States,  where  he  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  study  of  American 
coal  and  the  development  of  our  export  trade 
He  believes  that  West  Virginia  smokeless  coal 
is  equal  to  the  best  Welsh  grades  and  that  Amer¬ 
ican  exporters  will  permanently  retain  much  of 
the  business  they  are  now  building  up. 

In  a  recent  letter,  published  in  the  “Liverpool 
Journal  of  Commerce,”  Mr.  Gould  says: 

“The  American  exporters  and  shippers  are  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  American  coal  has  never 
had  such  a  favorable  opportunity  foi  forcing  its 
way  into  the  markets  of  the  world  as  it  has 
to-day. 

“The  advantage  which  America  possesses  over 
us  can  be  summarized,  briefly,  in  its  improved 
shipping  facilities,  the  cheapness  of  coal  at  tide¬ 
water,  the  rapidity  with  which  vessels  can  be 
loaded,  and  the  favorable  location  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  ports  both  toward  Europe  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  her  coal  fields. 

Rapid  Handling  at  Ports 

“At  no- place  in  the  world  can  vessels  be  loaded 
with  the  same  despatch  and  speed  as  they  can  at 
Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  10,000  tons  of  coal 
can  easily  be  loaded  at  the  modern  piers  at  these 
ports  in  eight  hours,  and  it  is  certain  that  were  the 
authorities  after  records,  this  time  could  be  con¬ 
siderably  improved. 

“Also  the  cheapness  of  the  coal  at  the  ports  is 
another  factor  which  must  of  necessity  have  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  future  of  the 
American  coal  trade.  . 

“I  have  been  buying  coal  and  closely  studying 
coal  analyses  since  I  have  been  in  America,  and 
find  that  grades  of  coal  equally  as  good  for  steam 
purposes  as  best  Welsh  can  be  purchased  for  $ 
per  ton,  while  medium  and  lower  grades  of  coal 
can  be  purchased  for  $5.50  to  $6  per  ton,  while 
inferior  grades  are  purchaseable  around  $5  f.  o.  b. 

“It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  the 
long  railroad  haul  from  the  mines  to  the  ports, 
and  that  roadway  transportation  is  relatively  no 
cheaper  than  it  is  in  England.  The  question  one 
naturally  asks  oneself  is,  how  is  it  done? 

Mining  Machines  a  Big  Factor 

“An  inquiry  among  those  most  interested  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  wherever  possible,  the  fact  that 
the  men  give  the  maximum  of  output,  averaging, 
it  is  stated,  throughout  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  coalfields,  over  640  tons  per  man  per  annum. 
As  against  this  I  am  given  to  reasonably  under¬ 
stand  that  the  physical  labor  in  producing  this 
quantity  of  coal  is  no  greater  than  it  would  be 
in  Great  Britain;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  even  less. 

“Again,  it  is  possible  to  have  the  bigger  output 
on  account  of  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
seams,  which  makes  the  working  of  the  coal  very 
much  easier  than  it  is  in  England. 

“It  is  certain,  therefore,  reviewing  the  situation 
carefully,  that  American  coal  hds  a  vast  advan¬ 
tage  over  British  coal  in  the  future  markets  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  cost  of  production,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  miners  are  paid  wages  more 
than  twice,  and  even  as  much  as  three  times  as 
much  as  English  miners— the  cost  of  production 
per  ton  is  still  very  much  below  the  cost  in 
England. 

“The  feeling  I  notice  among  coal  factors  here 
is  one  of  jubilance  at  the  prospects  tor  American 
coal.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  great  many  of  our  rad¬ 
ical  leaders  do  not  realize  that  this  country 
watches  the  struggle  of  the  miners  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the 


ports,  with  satisfaction,  and  as  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  American  coal  is  going  to  secure  a 
permanent  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Quality  of  American  Coal 

“I  have  before  me  at  the  present  time  an 
analysis  of  some  of  the  best  American  coals.  I 
also  have  the  experience  of  various  users  of 
American  and  Welsh  coals,  and  despite  the  re¬ 
peated  denials  of  miners,  leaders  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  British  coal  production  that  no  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  can  be  found  to  equal  in  steaming  qual¬ 
ity  the  best  Welsh,  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  certain  grades  of  the  New  River  coals 
and  what  is  known  as  White  Qak,  Virginia,  coal 
are  equal  to  anything  mined  in  South  Wales. 

“It  is  idle  and  useless  for  people  in  England 
to  take  the  stand  that  there  is  no  coal  which  can 
replace  Welsh  or  Scotch  coal  in  the  world 
markets. 

“The  fact  remains  that  on  trial  American  coal 
has  been  found  in  South  America,  in  Italy  and 
in  Spain  to  give  equally  as  satisfactory  results 
as  the  coals  formerly  used,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
evident  that  if  we  maintain  the  high  scale  of  costs 
of  production  for  British  coal  when  freights, 
which  are  now  abnormally  high  for  American 
ships  (more  than  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those 
charged  by  British  ships),  are  reduced  America 
will  be  able  to  land  her  coal  in  Europe,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Mediterranean  at  any  rate,  far  cheaper 
than  we  shall  be  able  to  do  from  England.” 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  nine 
months  of  1919  and  three  previous  years  were: 


Coal. 

Month  1916  1917  1918  1919 

January  .  954,756  881,154  824,319  839,885 

February  ....  907,872  684,083  86S.782  523,973 

March  .  904,989  971,337  1,133,596  572,637 

April  .  700,704  835,949  1,025.152  354,716 

May  .  731,537  955,056  1,005.916  418,432 

June .  749,964  990,084  1,060,890  436,650 

July  .  800,393  898,946  1,061,300  600,996 

August  _  924,738  998,488  1,089,438  739,066 

September  ..  924,645  921,974  973,369  800,781 

Total  .  7,599,598  8,137,071  9,039,852  5,284,136 


Tonnage  transported  during  September  de¬ 
creased  172,588  tons,  or  17.7  per  cent,  compared 
with  same  month  of  1918,  while  for  the  nine 
months  there  was  a  decrease  of  3,755,716  tons,  or 
41.5  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  period  of  1918. 

Coke. 


January  . 

49,836 

40,963 

32,370 

69,986 

February  .... 

47,155 

34,543 

35,954 

47,787 

March  . 

53,167 

35,138 

47,551 

44,872 

April  . 

46,671 

33,679 

41,750 

30,100 

May  . 

48,289 

47,913 

40,576 

33,235 

June . 

47,602 

40,369 

44,501 

30,455 

July  . 

36,518 

37,679 

41,893 

29,879 

August  . 

44,103 

40,784 

34,628 

22,675 

September  .. 

41,852 

36,175 

42,788 

27,421 

Total  . 

415,193 

341,243 

362,011 

336,411 

Shipments  of  coke  during  September  decreased 
15.367  tons,  or  36.6  per  cent.,  compared  with  same 
month  of  1918,  while  for  the  nine  months  there 
was  a  decrease  of  25,600  tons,  or  7.1  per  cent., 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1918. 


C.  H.  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  and  G.  T. 
Bell,  executive  vice-president,  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association  in 
Washington  last  week. 

With  the  strike  on,  embargoes  have  been  lifted 
to  Curtis  Bay,  Greenwich,  Port  Reading  and  Port 
Richmond. 


Touring  Through  Westmoreland  County, 
A  Busy  Coal  Center 

Robert  Bruce 

in  Motor  Travel 

On  the  right-hand  side,  about  one  mile  cast  of 
the  center  of  Irwin,  is  a  large  and  substantial 
stone  house  built  in  1794  by  Col.  John  Irwin. 
Though  probably  the  oldest  dwelling  now  stand¬ 
ing  along  this  route  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains,  it  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Misses  Scull,  great 
grand-daughters  of  John  Scull,  who  was  a  son- 
-in-law  of  Col.  John  Irwin,  and  one  of  the  first 
editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Pittsburgh  “Ga¬ 
zette,”  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Nearby,  a  short  distance  back  in  the  field  from 
the  point  -where  the  highway  crosses  the  trolley 
line,  is  the  oak  tree  said  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  last  Indian  was  killed  in  Westmoreland 
County. 

Modern  Town  on  Old  Pike 

The  borough  of  Irwin,  now  being  entered  by  a 
long,  easy  downgrade,  is  much  more  modern  than 
the  highway  by  which  we  pass  through  it.  In 
the  summer  of  1852,  the  main  line  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  only  a  short  distance  over  to 
the  right,  was  constructed  through  this  section; 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  first  lots  were 
laid  out  by  -John  Irwin,  a  nephew  of  Col.  John 
Irwin,  the  place  naturally  taking  its  name  from 
that  family. 

All  the  region  round  about  is  underlaid  by  a 
great  bituminous  coal  formation  known  generally 
as  the  Pittsburgh  seam.  Beds  of  coal  from  three 
to  nine  feet  in  thickness  could  once  have  been 
opened  in  almost  any  place,  and  literal  “outcrops 
are  still  noticed  on  many  hillsides. 

In  1852,  soon  after  the  railroad  was  built 
through,  the  first  coal  mined  here  was  from  a 
“cart  pit,”  in  which  Thomas  A.  Scott,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  a 
partner. 

Development  of  the  Coal  Industry 

From  the  small  beginning,  the  local  business 
has  developed  through  more  than  65  vicars  into 
the  predominant  industry  of  the  sec:ion. 

During  that  time,  practically  all  the  coal  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Irwin  has  been  mined, 
and  the  field  of  operations  widened  particularly 
by  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  Philadelphia,  by  opening  up  new 
operations  east  and  west  along  the  railroad,  as 
well  as  farther  back  into  the  country 

There  are  no  other  large  industries  at  Irwin, 
which  is  becoming  more  a  residence  community, 
being  within  easy  commuting  distance  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Westinghouse  plants  at  Wilmer- 
ding  and  East  Pittsburgh  (both  of  which  we  will 
shortly  see),  and  other  industries  between  here 
and  the  “Smoky  City.” 

Upon  completion  of  the  new  road  shortly  to  be 
constructed  from  Irwin  north  to  intersect  the 
brick  road  out  from  Pittsburgh,  this  will  be  the 
principal  point  to  turn  northeast  from  the  main 
through  route  to  the  Bushy  Run  Battlefield.  It 
will  make  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  the  most 
natural  motoring  connection  to  the  histurii  In¬ 
dian  battleground  of  1763,  leaving  the  Lincoln 
Highway  at  and  returning  to  same  at  Irwin. 

At  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  our  through 
route,  where  the  trolley  branches  north,  is  an 
old  brick  house  wrhich  in  the  early  days  was  a 
tavern.  Afterwards  it  became  the  home  of  John 
Irwin,  founder  of  the  borough. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know 
that  at  present  cost  of  paper  an  edition  of  cur¬ 
rent  size  represents,  in  white  paper  alone,  a  value 
of  nearly  10  cents  per  copy. 
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Price-Fixing  Authority 

An  interesting  question  has  lately  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  Government  can  fix 
the  price  at  which  direct  agents  of  a  mining 
company  can  sell  coal. 

It  is  realized  that  when  coal  is  bought  and 
sold  by  middlemen  it  becomes,  or  has  already 
become,  interstate  commerce,  and  as  such  can 
be  regulated  in  all  respects  under  the  commerce 
clause  in  the  constitution.  But  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  of  September  1, 
1916,  appears  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
price  fixing  when  tonnage  is  sold  direct. 

In  reviewing  certain  restrictions  placed  upon 
goods  manufactured  by  child  labor  the  court  said: 
“When  offered  for  shipment,  and  before  trans¬ 
portation  begins,  the  labor  of  their  production  is 
over,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  intended 
for  interstate  commerce  transportation  does  not 
make  their  production  subject  to  Federal  con¬ 
trol  under  the  commerce  power. 

“Commerce  ‘consists  of  intercourse  and  traffic, 
and  includes  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property,  as  well  as  the  purchase,  sale  and  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities.’  The  making  of  goods 
and  the  mining  of  coal  are  not  commerce,  nor 
does  the  fact  that  these  things  are  to  be  after¬ 
wards  shipped,  or  used  in  interstate  commerce, 
make  their  production  a  part  thereof.  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Yurkonis, 
238  U.  S.  439.” 

Of  course,  we  do  not  undertake  to  pass  upon 
the  legal  points  involved,  but  there  does  seem 
to  be  quite  a  question  as  to  whether  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Government  can  under,  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  regulate  the  price  of  coal  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Interstate  Commerce  laws.  Under  the 
Lever  Act  specific  authority  exists  in  any  case, 
but  the  latter  will  terminate  soon  after  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  peace. 


Burns  Brothers’  Earnings 

Burns  Bros.,  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  for  the  four  months 
ended  September  30,  1919,  shows  total  income 
of  $272,984. 

Income  account  for  the  four  months  follows: 


Net  sales  .  $7,137,024 

Cost  of  sales  . 5,407,110 

Gross  profits  .  $1,729,914 

Operating  expenses  .  1,515,484 

Net  profits  .  $214,430 

Other  income  .  58,554 

Total  income  .  $  272,984 

Previous  surplus  .  1,941,989 

Total  surplus  .  $2,214,973 

Dividends  .  410,241 

Reserve  for  retirement  of  preferred  ...  21,250 

Profit  and  loss  surplus  .  $1,783,482 


Combined  balance  sheet  of  Burns  Brothers,  as 
of  September  20,  1919,  shows  as  follows: 

Assets:  Property  and  plant  $3,503,018,  leases, 
contracts,  and  good  will  $4,887,470,  real  estate 
mortgages  $127,000,  cash  $629,618,  notes  receivable 
(per  contra)  $62,662,  accounts  receivable  $3,481,- 
496,  inventories  $1,080,124,  Liberty  bonds,  etc., 
$486,334,  investments  in  other  companies  $13,390, 
deferred  charges  $184,022;  total  $14,455,134. 

Liabilities:  Preferred  stock  $1,447,800,  common 
stock  $7,896,700,  accounts  payable  $1,385,344,  notes 
payable  $640,000,  purchase  money  obligations  ac¬ 
count  real  estate  $128,500,  bills  receivable  dis¬ 
counted  (per  contra)  $54,333,  reserves  $1,118,975, 
surplus  $1,783,482;  total  $14,455,134. 


William  Carson,  representing  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  inquiring 
for  2,000,000  tons  of  prepared  coal.  However,  he 
is  not  inclined  to  pay  the  price  which  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  believe  are  justified  for  Canadian  deliv¬ 
eries. 


Advertising  vs.  Taxes 

One  of  the  most  important  features  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  merits  of  advertising  these  days 
is  the  fact  that  the  advertiser  secures  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  valuable  publicity  for 
money  that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  form  of  excess  profit  taxes. 

The  common  practice,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  to  charge  off  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  as  a  regular  business  expense,  thus 
reducing  the  net  profits  and  reducing  the 
amount  which  would  otherwise  be  passed 
on  to  the  Government  through  the  exercise 
of  the  excess  profits  tax. 

If  there  was  no  other  reason  than  this  for 
advertising  it  would  still  be  a  wise  and  ju¬ 
dicious  move,  for  surely  there  is  no  one  so 
blind  to  the  ordinary  workings  of  business 
and  the  marvelous  merchandising  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  put  over  through 
the  use  of  printers’  ink  as  to  disagree  on  the 
basic  principle  that  advertising  always  af¬ 
fords  a  return  in  some  degree. 

From  our  viewpoint  there  is  no  moral 
law  transgressed  in  appropriating  for  pub¬ 
licity  money  which  would  otherwise  be 
turned  over  to  the  Government  in  the  long 
run.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  business  is 
already  subjected  to  burdening  taxes  in 
other  directions,  money  spent  in  advertis¬ 
ing  has  a  stimulating  influence  which  is 
reflected  in  all  business.  There  is  no 
greater  force  in  instilling  confidence  and 
optimism  in  the  buying  public  than  the  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  advertising  space. 

The  excess  profits  tax  opens  the  door  to 
coal  houses  that  have  long  desired  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  have  been  hindered  only  by  a 
consideration  of  the  cost. 


Punishment  for  the  Rich 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  comment  relative  to 
bettering  the  position  of  the  working  classes  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  may  be  approppriate 
to  refer  from  time  to  time  to  the  financial  punish¬ 
ment  which  the  more  wealthy  classes  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  last  few  years.  Quite  aside  from 
any  matter  of  increased  taxation  which  bears  so 
heavily  upon  so  many,  the  shrinkage  in  invest¬ 
ment  values  has  been  a  very  serious  matter. 

A  table  recently  compiled  by  financial  interests 
show  that  the  average  price  of  15  standard  long¬ 
term  railroad  bonds  declined  from  112  in  1904 
to  about  86  in  1907  under  the  influence  of  the 
agitation  that  resulted  in  the  panic  of  the  latter 
year.  There  was  then  a  natural  rebound  to  a 
somewhat  higher  level  in  1909,  followed  by  a 
drop  to  94  in  1913,  a  slight  rebound  ensued  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  drop  to  65  in  1915,  a  rebound  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  World  War  and  then  a 
drop  to  73  the  early  part  of  this  year,  followed 
by  a  slight  recovery. 

High  class  standard  bonds  are  now  much  lower 
than  they  were  during  the  panic  of  1907  and  a 
question  exists  as  to  their  future  value.  This 
depreciation  has  meant  millions  of  losses  to  in¬ 
dividuals  of  moderate  means,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  greater  losses  to  the  more  wealthy  and  to 
institutions. 


On  November  1  reduced  freight  rates  were  put 
into  effect  on  river  coal  transshipped  by  rail  to 
Cincinnati.  A  reduction  of  18  cents  per  ton  was 
made  to  points  where  the  rate  was  formerly  a 
dollar  a  ton  or  less.  To  points  where  the  original 
rate  was  more  than  a  dollar  the  increase  was 
15  cents. 


Government  Must  Be  Supreme 

When  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  passed  a  resolution  defend¬ 
ing  the  coal  strike,  it  drew  a  retort  from  Attorney 
General  Palmer  which  abounded  in  common  sense 
as  well  as  legal  truths.  Here  are  some  of  the 
most  striking  sentences  from  Mr.  Palmer’s  reply: 

“The  coal  strike  is  a  plain  violation  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  statute. 

“Nothing  that  the  Government  has  done  is  in¬ 
tended  or  designed  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
recognized  right  of  labor  to  organize,  to  bargain 
collectively  through  its  unions,  and,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  industrial  conditions,  to  walk  out  by  con¬ 
certed  action. 

“The  proposal  by  the  President  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  the 
operators  and  the  miners,  through  negotiations 
or  arbitration,  was  rejected,  and  the  Government, 
therefore,  faced  the  alternative  of  submitting  to 
the  demands  of  a  single  group,  to  the  irreparable 
injury  of  the  whole  people,  or  of  challenging  the 
assertion  by  that  group  of  power  greater  than 
that  of  the  Government  itself. 

“Confronted  with  such  a  choice,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  duty  was  perfectly  clear:  it  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  dictation  of  a  group  and  it  proposes 
to  assert  its  power  to  protect  itself  and  the 
people,  whom  it  is  designed  to  serve.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  no  respecter  of  persons  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law. 

“Those  who  conceive  that  the  resolutions  of  a 
convention  or  the  orders  of  the  officers  of  any 
organization  in  the  country,  whether  labor  organ¬ 
ization  or  any  other,  are  superior  in  authority  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  will  find  themselves  mis¬ 
taken.” 


Lake  Shipments  from  Fairmont 

Fairmont,  Nov.  13. — The  Fairmont  region  to 
date  has  sent  14,105  cars  of  coal  (705,250  tons) 
to  lake  points.  This  is  2,520  cars  (126,000  tons) 
shy  of  the  lake  shipments  of  1918.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  shipments  were  by  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.  to  its  own  docks  at  Duluth. 

This  year  the  lake  season  began  with  a  rush 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  almost  a  month  and 
a  half  ahead  of  1918.  The  season  of  1918  opened 
with  May,  when  but  792  carloads  were  sent  there. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  1919  season  aggre¬ 
gated  3,647  carloads,  which  was  a  decided  start 
on  the.  previous  year.  May  of  this  year  was 
three  times  as  heavy  as  the  same  month  of  1918. 
Shipments  in  June  were  double  those  of  the  same 
month,  last  year,  and  proved  to  be  the  biggest 
month  of  the  current  season,  with  a  total  of  5,395 
cars. 

July  held  up  fairly  well,  but  August  saw  a  big 
break  when  the  lake  docks  were  heavily  stocked. 
August  was  the  big  month  last  year,  with  4,315 
cars.  September  and  October,  1918,  also  ran 
heavy,  while  the  same  months  this  year  were  not 
half  the  totals  of  the  same  months  last  year. 


1  he  first  day  of  the  bituminous  strike  cut  c 
the  output  for  the  week  ending  November 
the  extent  of  about  1,000,000  tons  compared 
the  preceding  week. 

During  the  week  ending  October  25,  the 
coal  mines  turned  out  13,135,000  net  tons,  v 
was  the  largest  weekly  output  in  the  his’tor 
the  country.  The  production  for  the  folio 
week  is  estimated  at  12,142,000  tons  by  the  I 
Geological  Survey. 

The  production  of  anthracite  fell  off  5F 
tons,  or  26  per  cent.,  in  the  week  ending  Nover 
,  the  decrease  from  the  previous  week  b 
caused  by  the  observance  of  Mitchell  Da\ 
October  29,  and  of  All  Saints  Day  on  the 
of  this  month. 
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An  Antidote  for  Unrest 

Wightman  D.  Roberts,  editor  of  the  “West 
Virginia  Mining  News,”  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is 
the  author  and  publisher  of  a  little  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “The  Man  With  a  Job.”  Tt  is  supposed 
to  be  the  soliloquy  of  a  workingman  moved  to 
do  a  little  thinking  by  the  Bolshevik  propaganda. 
He  finally  concludes  it  is  all  bunk  and  that  he 
will  take  no  part  in  a  movement  to  put  soap-box 
orators  in  control  of  industry. 

In  this  booklet  workingmen  are  given  such 
sane  views  that  they  are  fortified  against  the 
specious  arguments  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
present-day  unrest.  Many  employers  have  pur¬ 
chased  copies  for  distribution  among  their  forces, 
and  as  low  prices  are  quoted  it  is  an  economical 
method  of  combating  agitators. 


Judge  Buffington,  senior  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  at  Pittsburgh,  through  which  thousands 
of  foreign-born  coal  miners  have  been  naturalized, 
issued  an  appeal  to  such  rnen  recently,  urging 
them  to  stand  by  President  Wilson  and  ignore  the 
strike  order.  His  message  was  mailed  to  every 
foreign-language  paper  in  the.  State  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  communities  where  foreign-born  miners 
reside  in  large  numbers. 


The  Norfolk  Coal  Dealers’  Exchange,  of  which 
F.  S.  Sager,  is  president,  held  a  meeting  on  the 
eve  of  the  strike  at  which  they  pledged  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  community  in  any  effort  to  relieve 
acute  conditions  resulting  from  the  tie-up.  The 
retail  dealers  will  not  raise  their  prices,  it  was 
announced,  so  long  as  contracts  now  existing 
can  be  fulfilled. 


A  Short  Sighted  Policy 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  labor  difficulties 
are  really  over,  the  embargo  on  shipments  abroad 
will  be  lifted  immediately.  The  sudden  clapping 
on  of  all  prohibitory  measures  has  left  a  bad 
taste,  it  would  appear,  with  some  foreign  buyers, 
particularly  those  who  had  standing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  bunker  tonnage.  The  export  trade  has 
been  a  great  measure  of  relief  for  the  American 
bituminous  coal  trade  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  these  circumstances  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  respect  to  future  business  conditions. 

The  export  trade  may  come  in  very  handy,  as 
the  saying  goes,  a  little  later.  It  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  unfortunate  that  loaded  ships  have  not 
been  able  to  fill  their  bunkers,  in  some  cases,  and 
valuable  cargoes  needed  on  the  other  side  have 
been  detained  with  greatly  increased  expense  to 
all  concerned. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Kates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights,  given  every  hundred  pounds  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on.  approval 
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WINDY  CITY  NOTES 


George  Thompson,  late  of  the  Benton  Coal 
Co.,  has  gone  quite  extensively  into  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  phosphate  industry. 

The  open-car  embargo  on  eastern  coal  shipped 
into  this  market  is  not  as  bad  as  was  thought. 
The  Chicago  Wholesale  Shippers’  Association 
officials  learn  that  it  applies  only  to  mines 
equipped  with  box-car  loaders  only. 

G.  V.  McShane,  Chicago  manager  of  the  White 
Oak  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  New  York 
where  he  conferred  with  C.  B.  Ebbert,  general 
sales  manager,  who  sailed  for  Europe  to  look 
over  the  export  coal  situation. 

The  Taylor  Coal  Co.  has  opened  a  Cincinnati 
branch,  and  placed  W.  H.  Schildernik  of  that  city 
in  charge.  Mr.  Schildernik  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  Jewett,  Biglow  &  Brooks,  one  of 
the  Queen  City’s  most  prominent  coal  concerns. 

Forms  for  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association’s  new  accounting  system  will  soon  be 
off  the  press  and  ready  for  distribution  among 
members,  who  will  be  urged  to  put  the  system 
into  operation  at  once.  It  is  the  product  of  J.  W. 
Albright,  the  capable  accountant  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Nason  Coal  Co.’s  mine  at  Nokomis,  Ill., 
has  made  a  new  hoisting  record,  raising  5,300  tons 
and  loading  113  cars  in  7?4  hours’  working  time. 
Of  course,  this  was  before  John  Lewis  said 
“Whoa.” 

T.  S.  Cousins,  the  DuQuoin,  Ill.,  coal  oper¬ 
ator,  has  become  quite  a  figure  in  oil  and  gas, 
having  been  elected  recently  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Majestic  Oil,  Gas  &  Refining  Co.,  of 
DuQuoin. 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  Orchard  Coal  Co.’s  mine  at  Pills- 
bury,  Ill.,  in  time  to  produce  a  supply  of  coal 
sufficient  for  local  consumption  during  the  strike, 
if  the  suspension  does  not  last  too  long. 

The  Chicago  coal  trade  has  been  doing  its 
part  in  raising  funds  for  the  non-sectarian  relief 
work.  Judge  Harry  Fisher  made  a  stirring  ap¬ 
peal  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
R.  C.  M.  A.  The  quota  for  the  coal  industry  is 
$25,000,  and  will  be  met.  Details  of  the  collection 
are  being  handled  at  the  Lowe  offices  in  the  Old 
Colony  building  by  Miss  Cohn. 

“  ‘Sit  tight  and  wait’  is  the  Chicago  slogan,” 
said  Secretary  Stark  of  the  W.  S.  Bogle  Co.,  who 
has  just  gotten  out  of  the  hospital. 

Geo.  W.  Reed,  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  on 
the  Chicago  Regional  Coal  Committee. 

W.  H.  Redman,  president  of  the  Ogle  Coal 
Co.,  declared:  “We  expected  it.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  never  been  demobilized.  We 
will  have  to  be  good  soldiers  ard  be  guided  by 
what  new  regulations  the  Government  issues 
until  the  strike  war  is  over.” 

The  Star  Coal  Co.,  Higbee,  Mo.,  landed  a  big 
contract  from  the  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  during  the  past 
week. 

John  T.  Maule,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.;  H.  C. 
Ringle,  of  Cambridge,  Ill.;  A.  F.  Stevens,  Sand¬ 
wich,  Ill.,  and  E.  F.  Irwin,  of  Madison,  Wis., 
were  in  Chicago  this  week  looking  over  the 
situation.  They  want  coal,  particularly  the  coal 
in  transit  to  them  which  has  been  diverted  to  the 
railroads. 


The  Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Association 
passed  a  resolution  last  Tuesday  placing  them¬ 
selves  and  their  properties  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities,  “in  the  hope  that 
such  use  may  be  made  of  our  services  and  our 
properties  as  may  seem  best  in  this  crisis.” 


TWIN  CITY  NOTES  NEWS  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 


Finally  the  rush  of  orders  has  set  in.  It  is  due 
to  the  combination  of  circumstances— the  strike 
being  at  length  appreciated  by  consumers,  and  the 
arrival  of  stormy  and  snowy  weather.  The  trade 
was  unable  before  this  to  handle  the  business  they 
had  booked,  and  for  the  present,  they  are 
swamped  with  orders.  Pitiful  appeals  are  com¬ 
ing  in  of  no  fuel  and  the  usual  array  of  illness 
which  seems  to  accompany  that  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  a  query  of  long  standing  why  people  in  rea¬ 
sonable  circumstances  will  allow  themselves  to 
be  left  without  a  reserve  stock  of  fuel,  as  they 
so  often  claim  to  be. 

The  railroad  administration  is  doing  what  it  can 
to  get  the  necessary  cars  to  the  docks  for  loading 
with  coal.  The  first  of  the  week  there  were  over 
1,500  empties  rushed  to  the  docks  from  the  Twin 
cities  to  handle  coal  This  is  a  laudable  step  but 
the  wonder  is  that  they  were  not  forwarded  ear¬ 
lier,  instead  of  having  to  wait  until  so  late  in  the 
season.  Such  an  accumulation  of  cars  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  load  at  once,  for  the  limitations  of 
crews  and  facilities  will  not  allow  their  loading. 

The  survey,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  condition  in 
the  Northwest,  seems  to  indicate  with  normal  re¬ 
quirements,  there  is  probably  sufficient  coal,  hard 
and  soft,  to  meet  the  winter’s  requirements. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  hard  coal  tis  compared 
with  a  year  ago  of  perhaps  3  per  cent.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  soft  coal  now  on  hand,  with  what  has  been 
ordered  for  this  month,  before  navigation  closes, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  North¬ 
west.  But  it  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  coal 
destined  for  this  territory  may  be  diverted  else¬ 
where.  Should  this  occur,  it  will  tend  to  make  a 
possible  shortage  toward  spring  which  might  have 
to  be  made  up  by  emergency  shipments  of  coal 
all-rail  from  the  mines.  It  is  to  be  anticipated 
that  the  trouble  will  have  been  adjusted  in  some 
way  long  before  that  time.  But  it  is  also  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  shortage  which  will  be  caused  by 
the  shutdown,  would  not  be  overcome. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  probable 
needs  of  the  Northwest  determined  by  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  as  to  needs  filed  by  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  Twin  Cities  terminal  officers. 
The  showing  will  probably  determine  whether  the 
Northwest  has  any  surplus  which  could  be  used 
elsewhere  to  advantage.  Dealers  and  jobbers  in¬ 
sist  that  there  is  no  appreciable  surplus  of  soft 
coal  in  this  section — at  least' so  far  as  can  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  character  of  the  winter  might 
make  the  stock  of  coal  last  longer  than  if  a  more 
severe  season  were  experienced. 


New  Gauley  Coal  Corporation 

The  New  Gauley  Coal  Corporation  has  been 
organized  to  acquire  and  consolidate  into  one 
company  the  various  interests  owning  about  40,- 
000  acres  of  Gauley  coal,  formerly  owned  by  the 
estate  of  Henry  K.  Wick  and  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Co.  of  Youngstown,  O. ;  the  Lee-Higginson  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  so-called  Camden  lands  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  Gauley  River 
in  West  Virginia. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Gauley 
Coal  Corporation  the  following  directors  were 
elected:  A.  H.  Smith,  preseident,  New  York 
Central  Railroad;  Charles  E.  Perkins,  president 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. ;  Daniel  Willard,  president,  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  Railroad;  Albert  H.  Harris,  vice- 
president,  New  York  Central  R.  R. ;  George  M. 
Shriver,  vice-president,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. ; 
Ralph  E,  Cornelius,  president,  Mahoning  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Youngstown,  O.,  and  Charles  D. 
Norton,  president  First  Security  Co.  of  New 
York. 

Charles  D.  Norton  was  elected  president  of  the 
corporation  and  A.  H.  Crane,  secretary-treasurer. 


James  C.  Whitwell,  coal  operator  of  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  purchaser 
of  considerable  of  the  Thompson  coal  properties 
in  Greene  County.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Pittsburgh  corporation  lawyer  who  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  the  Thompson  coal  properties  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  acting  for  Mr  Whitwell. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  has  a  fleet  of  34  barges 
filled  with  coal  tied  up  at  its  harbor  landing  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  River,  waiting  for  a  nav¬ 
igable  stage  of  water. 

Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  Investors  have 
chartered  the  Kanawha  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  with  $1,000,000  capital,  for 
the  development  of  coal  lands  in  Raleigh  County. 
The  incorporators  are  R.  W.  Steeke,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  George  G.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia; 
M.  E.  Moore  and  C.  H.  Wetzel,  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

J.  H.  Hillman,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  purchased 
the  Pittsburgh  seam  of  coal  underlying  two  tracts 
of  land  in  West  Pike  Run  township,  consisting 
of  about  401  acres.  It  is  understood  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  was  about  $371,000,  or  about  $928  an 
acre. 

In  striking  contrast  with  a  week  ago,  when 
coal  traffic  assumed  the  greatest  activity  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  there  is  today  scarcely  a 
single  barge  of  coal  passmg  through  the  locks  of 
the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Harold  M.  Sanderson,  Pittsburgh  coal  broker, 
has  purchased  300  acres  of  coal  property  in  But¬ 
ler  County,  near  Mars.  Mr.  Sanderson  says  he 
is  acting  for  an  eastern  investor,  whose  name  he 
would  not  divulge. 

The  towboats  “Exporter”  and  “Bertha”  have 
been  sold  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  which  ex¬ 
pects  to  replace  them  with  new  crafts  of  greater 
capacity. 

There  are  rumors  current  in  Pittsburgh  that 
R.  W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  is  to  be  asked  to 
act  again  as  distributor  for  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gardiner  served  in  this  capacity  during 
the  war.  It  is  also  reported  that  W.  S.  Kuhn 
will  be  called  upon  to  represent  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Pittsburgh. 

William  Hodgdon,  traffic  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  traffic  assistant  to  the  Regional  Director 
of  the  Allegheny  Region.  Mr.  Hodgdon  will  be 
missed  by  the  Pittsburgh  coal  producers  who 
always  enjoyed  splendid  services  at  his  hands. 

Willis  S.  Markham,  Steubenville  coal  operator, 
was  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  buying  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  his  mines. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  Pittsburgh 
last  Tuesday  and  discussed  the  strike  question 
and  plans  for  coping  with  the  situation.  It  was 
definitely  stated  after  the  meeting  that  no  at¬ 
tempt,  at  least  for  the  present,  would  be  made 
to  operate  the  mines  during  the  strike. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  many  office  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  will  “go  cold”  as 
a  result  of  the  miners’  strike,  for  many  of  them 
have  a  coal  reserve  of  only  three  days  on  hand— 
and  they  are  not  on  the  “essential”  list. 


nave  Deen  engaged  m  the  export  coal  trade, 
which  are  now  released  from  that  traffic  as 
suit  of  the  embargo  on  coal  exports,  is  about 
according  to  official  figures  given  out  in  W 
ington.  Officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  are 
direefing  these  ships  to  any  traffic  which  ma 
available.  Wherever  possible  they  will  be  o 
ated  according  to  the  present  allocations  bt 
some  instances  it  is  possible  that  the  ships’ wi 
turned  over  temporarily  to  new  steamship  c 
panies.  v 
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BUNKER  COAL 

SUPPLIED  AT  ALL  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  PORTS 

CARGOES  for  EXPORT 

FROM  ALL  SHIPPING  PORTS 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

24  BROAD  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 

Tiliphoni  Rictor  4286  Cables  GENCOAL' 


A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeles'  combustion,  high  cub  n,  low 
volatile,  minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses — and  substantially  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  it. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  sev¬ 
eral  initial  lines  for  October,  1919,  and  same 

month  in  two  previous  years 
Companies —  1917 

P.  &  R .  1,425,265 

L  V  .  1,314,896 

J.  C. .  604,295 

D„  L.  &  W .  1,153,661 

D.  &  H .  813,429 

Penn .  430,662 

Erie  .  793,226 

O.  &  W .  179,403 

L.  &  N.  E .  396,113 

Total  .  7,110,950  .  . 

The  shipments  during  October  increased,  it  will 
be  seen,  273,784  tons,  or  4.3  per  cent.,  compared 
with  tonnage  of  October  last  year. 

Tonnage  for  Nine  Months 


1918 
1,115,340 
1,216,391 
601,180 
982,966 
739,495 
393,885 
731,694 
165,205 
340,210 
6,286,366 


1919 

1,240,001 

1,209,345 

639,924 

963,618 

797,041 

465,544 

598,613 

187,926 

358,138 

6,560,150 


Shipments  by  the  initial 

interests  fo 

r  the  nine 

months  were: 

Companies— 

-  1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R . 

..11,479,062 

12,490,548 

10,488,679 

L  V . 

..11,816,247 

12,293,229 

9,866,794 

J.  c . 

...  7,006,748 

6,325,839 

4,927,835 

D.,  L.  &  W . 

..10,432,010 

10,237,654 

8,532,359 

D.  &  H . 

...  7,163,101 

7,613,471 

6,749,408 

Penn . 

...  4,705,137 

4,797,926 

3,980,682 

Erie  . 

...  7,462,190 

7,430,867 

6,010,479 

O.  &  W . 

...  1,691,295 

1,758,625 

1,549,751 

L.  &  N.  E . 

...  3,298,861 

3,264,211 

2,633,573 

Total  . 

...66,054,651 

66,102,359 

54,745,331 

*1,165,604 

*475,360 

Net  Total.... 

..64,889,047 

65,626,999 

54,745,331 

“"Deduction : 

Tonnage  re; 

ported  by  both  C.  R.R. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

.  5,940,725 

5,726,712 

5,934,241 

..  5,178,432 

5,812,082 

3,871,932 

..  6,989,075 

7,276,777 

3,938,908 

..  5,592,299 

6,368,373, 

5,224,715 

_  6,917,525 

6,887,256 

5,711,915 

..  7,049,067 

6,867,669 

5,619,591 

..  6,724,252 

7,084,775 

6,052,334' 

..  7,013,996 

7,180,923 

6,144,144 

..  6,372,756 

6,234,395 

5,687,401 

..  7,110,950 

6,296,366 

6,560,150 

..64,889,047 

65,736,999 

54,745,331 

-1913,  57,620,079;  1914, 


Companies — 

1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R.  Ry . 

8,988,139 

9,111,369 

7,939,838 

L.  V.  RR . 

8,685,842 

8,910,5-18 

7,552,394 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J.  4,141,140 

4,175,925 

3,785,154 

D„  L.  &  W.  RR. 

7,368,299 

7,054,540 

6,341,692 

D.  &  H.  Co . 

5,284,571 

5,514,544- 

4,730,605 

Penn.  RR . 

3,300,307 

3,260,441 

2,926,615 

Erie  RR . 

5,349,365 

5,319,347 

4,500,633 

N.  Y.,  O.  & 

W.  Ry . 

1,197,413 

1,210,231 

1,202,978 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

2,465,739 

2,352,812 

2,020,341 

Total  . 

46,780,815 

46,909,757 

41,000,250 

September  by  nearly  880,000  tons,  and  showed 
an  increase  over  October,  1918,  of  273,784  gross 
tons. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  present  coal  year 
have  amounted  to  41,000,250  gross  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  38,092,613  tons  in  the  normal  year 
1916-17. 
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of  N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

For  the  ten  months  shipments  show  a  decrease 
of  10,881,668  tons,  or  16.5  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1918. 

Shipments  by  Months 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows: 

Month — 

January  .... 

February  .. 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . 

June . 

July  . 

August  . 

September 
October  .... 

Total  . 

Tonnage  for  ten  months:  .... 

56,712,059;  1915,  55,239,947;  1916,  55.800,620;  1917, 
64-, 889, 047 ;  1918,  65,736,999;-  1919,  54,745,331. 

By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year  . 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Shipments  for  first  seven  months  of  coal  year 
decreased  5,909,509  tons,  or  12.6  per  cent. 

The  record  for  anthracite  shipments  for  this 
year  was  made  last  month  when  the  tonnage  sent 
out  amounted  to  6,560,150  gross  tons. 

The  shipments  for  October  are  the  largest 
since  August,  1918.  They  exceeded  those  of 


In  the  Fairmont  Region 

There  were  116  cars  routed  east  and  16  west; 
Curtis  Bay  shipments  totaled  but  8  cars;  St. 
George,  11  cars;  Ohio  points,  2  cars;  miscel¬ 
laneous  points,  6  cars. 

During  the  week  railroad  fuel  shipments  totaled 
32  carloads.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  took  18  car¬ 
loads;  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  21 
cars,  and  the  Washington  &  Southern  Railroad, 
2  cars.  There  were  two  cars  loaded  from  storage 
piles. 

No  coal  was  produced  on  the  West  Virginia 
lines  of  the  Monongahela  Railway  last  week. 

Conditions  in  the  strike  did  not  change  any  on 
Monday  of  this  week  and  everything  was  at  a 
standstill.  There  were  thirty  mines  at  work  on 
Monday,  all  being  non-union  operations.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  mines  are  small  operations. 
Northern  West  Virginia’s  coal  production  is  com¬ 
pletely  tied  up. 

The  thirty  mines  at  work  on  Monday  were  as 
follows:  Monongahela  Division  of  the  B.  &  O., 
17;  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railroad,  10;  West 
Virginia  Northern  Railroad,  3. 

Some  little  coal  is  being  sold  at  the  government 
price,  but  very  little  is  being  disposed  of  on 
current  sales. 

Last  week  the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the 
Monongahela  Railway — all  non-union  operations 
— produced  approximately  2,200  carloads  of  coal. 

In  order  to  secure  coal  for  the  Fairmont  city 
pump  station  during  the  strike  it  was  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  secure  a  special  permit  to  have  the 
B.  &  O.  deliver  it.  With  miles  of  coal  around, 
it  seemed  to  be  a  proposition  of  “so  near  and 
yet  so  far.” 

C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  New  York  City,  is  visiting  his  home  in 
Fairmont. 

Before  the  Trunk  Line  Coal  and  Coke  Ter¬ 
ritory  Committee  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association  has  filed  a  petition 
asking  that  the  differentials  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  be  made  the  same  for  both  the  Fair¬ 
mont  and  Greensburg  group.  This  can  be  done 
in  three  ways:  Lowering  the  Fairmont  rate;  ad¬ 
vancing  the  Greensburg  rate,  or  reducing  the 
Fairmont  district  rates  and  advancing  the  Greens¬ 
burg  rates  to  a  common  intermediate  basis. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  shut-down  due  to  the 
strike  the  Consumers’  Fuel  Co.,  of  Downs,  W.  Va., 
began  constructing  a  large  slack  bin,  which  will 
hold  thousands  of  tons. 


The  U.  M.  W.  Leadership 

In  all  consideration  of  strike  difficulties  and 
associated  features  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  more  representative  of  the  miners’  leaders 
are  in  no  sense  dubs,  nor  are  they  amateurs  in 
politics  or  diplomacy. 

Long  before  the  operators  had  perfected  the 
collection  of  information  the  miners  had  arranged 
means  of  gathering  statistical  and  other  data 
relative  to  the  coal  business,  and  probably  knew 
more  about  the,  trade  as  a  whole  than  any  oper¬ 
ator,  as  the  latter’s  interest  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  a  single  district. 

The  radical  element  has  been  having  its  way  to 
a  certain  extent  and  the  organization  does 
not  appear  to  its  usual  advantage,  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  the  U.  M.  W.  has  a  good  many  friends 
among  the  operating  interests  in  the  Middle 
West,  where  collective  bargaining  seemed  to  be 
on  a  very  satisfactory  basis  at  one  time. 


At  such  a  time  there  are  -many  features  for 
appropriate  note  and  comment,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  side  of  the  coal  trade  is 'apt  to  be  over¬ 
shadowed  by  social  and  political  questions. 
Within  proper  limitations  this  -is'-not  objection¬ 
able,  for  buying  and  selling  goes  bn  all  the  time; 
commerce  did  not  entirely  disappear  even  when 
Confederate  money  was  at  99%  discount,  and  it 
is  just  as  well  for  the  business  -  community  to 
turn  aside  from  the  counter  and  cash  register  once 
in  a  while  to  view  some  of  the  broader  features 
of  the  world  at  large. 

The  public,  it  is  noticed,  seems  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  consideration  than  usual  during  the 
strike  agitation.  After  all,  there  is  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  community  that  is -“not  sharing  in 
the  profits  of  munition  contracts,  nor  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  advances  in  the  wages  of  common 
laborers.  In  brief,  a  great  middle  class,  out¬ 
numbering  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  whose 
interest,  in  reality,  should  be  paramount. 

“Looking  back  on  the  year,”  says  one  of  the 
dailies,  “only  one  person  got  his  freedom— the 
kaiser.  Bill  has  been  getting  free  rent,  fresh 
country  eggs,  a  long  rest  in1  the  country,  lots 
of  free  advertising  and  freedom  of  the  iSentinck 
wine  cellar.” 

There  is  better  news  now  from  the  anthracite 
field,  for  October  showed  a:'tonnage  unsurpassed 
by  any  month  of  1919.  There'dias  been  a  gradual 
speeding  up,  it  will  be  noticed,  since  the  dull 
days  of  the  early  spring.  But  the  tonnage  for 
the  year  to  date  is  still  more  than  10,000,000  tons 
below  that  for  the  year  1918/ while  for  the  coal 
year  it  is  nearly  6,000,000  tons  below  the  previous 
record. 

As  we  have  several  times  pointed  outt  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  1917  and  1918  was  extraord-nary  by  rea- 
son  of  the  inclusion  of  washery  product  and  a  ; 
certain  modicum  above  the  average  of  slate  and  s 
rock,  but  even  taking  this  into  consideration  the  " 
fact  remains  that  the  output  this  year  has  been 
sub-normal,  and  there  are  still  some  places  where  • 
coal  is  scarce  and  where  the  difficulties  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  demand  result  in  a  price  that  is  really  - 
too  high  for  the  well  being  of  the  trade,  however 
necessary  it  may  be  to  those  dealers  who  have' 
to  contend  with  the  conditions  of  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  trade  at  this  particular  time. 

The  strike  did  not  last  long  enough  to  clean  ; 
up  the  stock  piles  of  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  many  inquiries 
received  in  the  past  few  days  -wi.th  referenced, 
thereof,  and  there  may  still  be  the  opportunity 
to  sell  a  large  tonnage  thereof,  particularly  if- 
the  increase  in  miners’  wages  results  in  a  higher 
price  for  bituminous  coal. 

The  actual  position  and  attitude  of  Samuel 
Gompers  in  his  official  capacity  ^eems  to  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt  and  inquiry  at  the 
present  time.  Relied  on  by  some  folks  as  an  aid 
to  the  conservative  element,  it  would  appear  from 
indications  that  he  is  desirous  of  maintaining  his 
official  station  somewhat  regardless  of  -  the -policy 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  pursue.  “A  clever  old 
boy”  he  is  designated  by  a  “Philadelphia/Ledger” 
correspondent  who  states  that  Mr.  Gompers  was 
simply  throwing  up  a  verbal  smoke  screen  to 
cover  the  retreat  and  defeat  of  himself  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  coal  strike. 

.  A  lot  of  talk  about  the  deportation'  of  agitators; 
all  well  and  good,  but  when  do  they  sail?  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  handling  of  some  cases  of  the  sort,  the 
“Reds”  in  custody  are  very  apt  to  end  their  days 
here  in  a  serene  old  age,  for  there  are  ever  some 
folks  so  wedded  to  the  technicalities  of  the  law 
that  they  bend  over  backwards  in  the  interest  of 
justice  and  prefer  to  give  evil-doers  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  rather  than  consider  the  interest  of 
the  community  as  a  whole. 
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SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  MINES  PRODUCING 


GAS 


STEAM 


COKING 


COAL 


Executive  Oifices:  First  National  Bank  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Branch  Office:  149  Broadway,  New  York 


DICKSON  &  EDDY 

COAL 


DICKSON  &  EDDY 

17  Battery  Place 
NEW  YOPK 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CAMPBELL,  PEACOCK  &  KINZER,  Inc. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

General  Offices:  1224  Widener  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK,  30  Church  Street  BOSTON,  MASS.,  Coastwise  Coal  Co.,  113  State  St. 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY 

INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND. 


CAPACITY,  5,000  TONS  PER  DAY  4th  VEIN 
CAPACITY,  7,500  TONS  PER  DAY  5th  VEIN 


McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President 
H.  V.  SHERBURNE,  Vice-President. 
JAMES  P.  CONNERY,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  FILER,  Treasurer. 


JOS.  H.  REILLY,  President 


JOS.  B.  CAMPBELL,  Sec’y  &  Trees. 


JOHN  E.  REILLY,  V.-President 


DUNCAN  -  SPANGLER  COAL  CO 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

“DELTA”  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Shipments  via  Penn.  Railroad  and  Connections 

SUITE  305,  FINANCE  BUILDING, 


South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


Greenwich  Piers,  Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 


H.  L.  Doherty,  the  prominent  public  service 
man  who  recently  purchased  the  Chesebrough, 
Battery  Park  and  Maritime  Buildings,  just  south 
of  the  Custom  House,  and  also  has  an  interest 
in  the  South  Ferry  Building,  has  acquired  prop¬ 
erty  and  intends  to  put  up  a  very  large  business 
structure  on  the  space  between  the  South  Ferry 
Building  and  the  Battery  ParTc  Building.  He  is 
also  taking  other  steps  to  develop  that  section  as 
a  prominent  quarter  for  business  offices.  As  will 
be  recalled,  the  newly  acquired  land  has  a  curv¬ 
ing  frontage  on  State  street  and  a  wide  outlook 
over  the  harbor. 

Howard  S.  Bowns,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  a  hunting  trip  to  the  wilds  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

P.  B.  Heilner,  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  has  been  spending  a  short 
vacalion  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  Dodson  International  Coal  Corporation, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Woolworth  building, 
New  York,  announces  that  F.  R.  Wadleigh  has 
become  associated  with  the  Dodson  interests  as 
consulting  and  export  engineer.  “We  consider 
that  the  addition  of  Mr.  Wadleigh  to  our  indus¬ 
trial  research  department  staff,”  the  announce¬ 
ment  states,  “will  add  to  the  value  and  scope  of 
its  work,  while  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  coal 
export  trade,  foreign  coals  and  markets,  will  be 
of  distinct  value  to  us  in  placing  our  coals  in 
foreign  markets.” 

H.  C.  Karutz,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  incor¬ 
porated  his  coal  business  under  the  name  of  H. 
C.  Karutz,  Inc. 

C.  B.  Wynkoop  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  149 
Broadway,  has  been  enjoying  a  vacation  trip  to 
the  south,  going  as  far  as  New  Orleans. 

Frank  Ellison,  general  manager  of  the  C.  G. 
Blake  Co.,  Cincinnati,  spent  part  of  the  present 
week  at  the  company’s  New  York  office. 

The  rules  recently  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Appeals  governing  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  oil  burning  equipment 
and  the  storage  and  use  of  fuel  oil  within  the  city 
limits  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution  to  the  public.  There  are  21  rules, 
some  of  which  have  numerous  sub-divisions. 
They  embody  the  views  of  oil  experts,  engineers. 
Fire  Department  officials,  insurance  men  and 
others  who  were  called  into  consultation  by  the 
city  authorities.  The  adoption  of  these  rules  re¬ 
moves  <u i  obstacle  which  has  interfered  with 
the  more  general  use  of  oil  in  Greater  New  York, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  coal  con¬ 
sumers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  try  out  the  liquid  fuel.  The  rules  become 
effective  on  December  1. 

The  calling  of  the  bituminous  strike  was  the 
signal  for  many  foreign-born  miners  to  pack  up 
and  start  for  Europe.  A  big  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foreigners  applying  for  passports  to  their 
native  lands  has  been  noted  at  the  Custom  House 
during  the  past  fortnight,  and  the  officials  say 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  applicants  give 
their  occupation  as  coal  mining.  Italians  and 
Greeks  seem  to  predominate,  although  the  ranks 
include  Rumanians,  Serbs,  Montenegrins,  Gali¬ 
cians,  Austrians  and  men  of  other  nationalities. 

Although  the  movement  of  bituminous  coal 
through  the  Sound  was  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still  for  nearly  two  weeks,  barge  rates  to  New 
England  ports  did  not  soften.  For  one  thing 
weather  conditions  interfered  with  the  return  of 
light  tows  to  such  an  extent  that  there  have  not 
been  many  idle  boats  around.  Rates  continue 
on  the  basis  of  about  80  cents  to  Bridgeport  and 
New  Haven,  $1.00  to  New  London,  $1.25  to 
Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport,  and  $1.35 
to  New  Bedford. 


Mr.  Barton,  of  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  London, 
is  a  prominent  English  coal  man  who  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  weeks  in  the  United  »States.  While 
in  New  York  he  is  making  his  headquarters 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 
and  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt. 


MINERS  TAKE  THEIR  TIME. 

Many  Will  Not  Return  to  Work.  Till  Next 
Week  at  the  Earliest. 

Reports  that  the  strikers  in  many  fields  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  time  about  returning  to  work  were  to  be 
expected.  For  one  thing,  few  of  them  felt  like 
going  back  until  the  official  order  sent  out  from 
Indianapolis  advising  of  the  end  of  the  strike  had 
been  received.  In  fact,  local  officers  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  order  the  men  back  until  the  official 
announcement  reached  them. 

Moreover  many  miners  felt  that  they  wanted  at 
least  two  or  three  weeks’  vacation  and  were  dis¬ 
appointed  that  the  strike  was  over  so  soon.  They 
decided  to  prolong  their  holiday  for  a  while,  quite 
regardless  of  any  dissatisfaction  over  wages  or 
working  conditions.  Probably  the  first  of  next 
week  will  see  many  more  men  reporting  for  duty, 
for  Monday  is  the  logical  time  to  return  to  work 
after  a  vacation. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  a  lot  of  men 
took  occasion  to  go  visiting  when  the  mines  shut 
down.  They  left  their  home  towns  and  had  not 
returned  when  the  strike  was  called  off.  A  com¬ 
paratively  small  number,  mostly  unmarried  men 
who  habitually  drift  about,  have  gone  to  non¬ 
union  fields  or  have  secured  employment  in  some 
other  line  of  industry,  while  still  others  have 
started  for  Europe. 

Then  there  is  the  radical  element  who  are  very 
much  aggrieved  because  the  union  officials 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  court  and  withdrew  the 
strike  order.  They  will  stay  out  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  and  try  to  influence  others  to  do  the  same. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mines  were  slow 
in  starting  up,  but  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  from 
a  market  standpoint.  There  is  a  rather  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  in  trade  circles  that  when  produc¬ 
tion  gets  back  to  normal,  if  it  does  without  any 
unexpected  delays,  it  will  be  found  that  business 
is  quiet  and  that  the  lower  grades  at  least  may 
develop  some  little  weakness. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents 
per  word,  or  thirty-live  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are 
for  regular  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion. 
Credit  is  extended  to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not 
ask  ns  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under 
box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in 
strict  confidence. 


FOR  SALE,  COAL  PROPERTY— Two 
Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Collieries.  One 
with  400  ton  breaker  fully  equipped  and 
ready  to  operate,  and  the  other  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  breaker  with  all  machinery  on  the  ground 
but  not  quite  completed.  2,000,000  tons 
proven,  and  as  much  more  not  proven.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling  is  that  present  owners  lack 
sufficient  capital  to  complete  development. 
Price  $150,000.00.  Principals  only.  Ad¬ 
dress,  “Box  21,”  care  of  “Saward’s  Journal.” 

WANTED 


A  coal  salesman  to  cover  the  best  ter¬ 
ritory  on  Boston  &  Albany  and  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroads.  A  liberal  salary  and 
commission  and  eventually  a  partner¬ 
ship  interest  in  prospect  for  a  desirable 
man.  Replies  treated  confidentially.  State 
experience.  Address  Anthracite  and  Bi¬ 
tuminous,  care  of  “Saward’s  Journal.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


According  to  one  operator,  many  miners  who 
are  satisfied  with  their  present  wages  are  staying 
away  from  work  for  fear  some  one  will  taunt 
them  with  being  “scabs.”  They  don’t  mind  being 
hit  with  a  brick,  he  says,  but  when  it  comes  to 
being  called  a  scab  that  is  another  matter.  This  is 
one  reason  why  an  injunction  is  a  rather  feeble 
weapon  in  a  big  strike — it  cannot  prevent  individ¬ 
ual  strikers  from  hurling  verbal  bouquets  at  those 
who  show  signs  of  wavering. 

During  the  five  year  period,  1914  to  1918  in¬ 
clusive,  the  value  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  imports  by  $14,580,000,000. 
Of  this  enormous  balance  only  about  $1  000,000,000 
has  been  paid  in  gold.  The  remainder  has  been 
financed  by  means  of  loans,  which  explains  why 
the  dollar  is  at  such  a  high  premium  in  most 
European  countries  as  to  constitute  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  transaction  of  further  business 
with  the  debtor  nations. 

In  view  of  the  developments  in  the  Jenkins 
kidnapping  in  Mexico,  it  isn’t  surprising  that  the 
miners  felt  that  it  may  not  be  a  particularly 
risky  thing  to  breathe  defiance?  Surely  the  so- 
called  Government  of  Mexico  has  cared  little  ' 
what  the  Government  of  the  United  States  said 
or  did.  And  the  forced  reasoning  by  which  the 
State  Department  undertakes  to  prove  that  it 
should  forget  the  ignominious  treatment:  accorded 
to  its  .representative  was  certainly  not  such  a 
policy  as  to  inculcate  respect  for  Uncle  Sam.  It 
is  highly  desirable  to  have  the  big  stick  swung 
once  in  a  while  to  show  that  the  Government 
at  Washington  still  reigns. 

There  will  be  some  softening  in  all  bituminous 
markets  as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  strike, 
due  to  the  expectancy  on  the  part  cf  consumers 
that  prices  will  break.  But  what  a  chance!  Pro¬ 
ducers  will  not  be  found  anxious  to  iorce  ton¬ 
nage,  realizing  that  it  is  bettef  to  conserve  the 
coal  in  the  mine  rather  than  dispose  of  it  at 
anything  below  the  Government  price,  especially 
with  wage  increases  confronting  them.  This  set¬ 
tlement,  following  the  steel  fiasco,  will  cause  all 
industry  to  take  on  more  confidence  and  a  large 
degree  of  resumption  will  probably  follow  in  due 
time,  meaning  a  strong  market  for  all  tonnage 
later. 

Had  there  been  an  early  arrival  of  cold  weather, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  radical  element  j 
would  have  permitted  the  organization  to  accede 
so  readily.  The  opportunity  might  have  been  ; 
tempting.  Ofie  mati  believed  the  rescinding  of 
the  strike  order  was  inevitable,  pointing  out  that 
there  was  no  ideal  represented  by  their  demands, 
which  were  purely  “more  money  for  less  work.”  i 
In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  men  were  already 
receiving  more  than  they  had  ever  been  accus-  j 
tomed  to,  even  considering  the  shrunken  value  , 
of  the  dollar,  there  was  no  real  ideal  or  sym-  1 
pathetic  point  to  the  issue. 

Labor  has  been  absorbed  in  all  sections  of  the 
country;  practically  all  of  the  returning  soldiers 
having  been  taken  care  of.  Is  there  any  more 
positive  indication  of  the'“resiliency”  of  industry 
in  this  country,  or  more  convincing  evidence  that  i 
industry  is  in  good  condition?  There  is  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  we  are  now  entering  upon 
that  period  referred  to  by  Schwab  when  he  said, 
“The  man  who  does  not  make  himself  prosperous 
during  the  first  five  years  after  the  war  will  be 
a  pauper  for  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

We  are  glad  to  have  played  at  least  a  minor 
part  in  the  general  publicity  work  characterizing  1 
the  recent  coal  trade  difficulties.  Certainly  never 
before  did  the  press  so  generally  take  a  view  in 
opposition  to  the  miners’  demands,  and  we  made 
the  effort  to  have  a  correct  statistical  view  of 
the  situation  as  widespread  as  possible.  It  should 
be  evident,  in  view  of  the  outcome,  that  favor¬ 
able  newspaper  publicity  is  a  feature  that  the 
coal  men  should  avail  themselves  of  more  than  I 
they  have  done  heretofore. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

From  the  outset  of  the  Cleveland  Conven¬ 
tion  arrangements,  we  have  indicated  clear¬ 
ly  and  frequently  that  a  serious  situation 
was  developing  with  reference  to  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  and  many  representatives  of  the 
sales  department  of  soft  coal  companies 
have  urged  their  customers  to  stock  up. 
But  on  the  whole  the  situation  has  not  been 
“viewed  with  alarm,”  as  the  political  phrase 
goes,  and,  indeed,  considering  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  including  the  time  of  the  year, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  calmness  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  eastern  soft  coal  markets  for 
weeks  past. 

As  anticipated,  the  official  duration  of  the 
strike  was  brief,  but  as  so  many  people  in  the 
trade  forecast,  in  view  of  their  knowledge 
of  labor  difficulties  in  the  past,  coupled  with 
the  modern  developments  of  the  day,  the 
return  to  work  was  quite  another  story.  To 
all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as 
production  of  coal  is  concerned,  the  strike 
order  might  just  as  well  have  remained  un¬ 
recalled.  At  first  there  was  the  plea  that 
receipt  of  official  copy  must  be  awaited  and 
when  that  was  received  various  excuses 
served  to  protract  the  period  of  idleness. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  decrease 
in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  as  en¬ 
sued  following  the  issuance  of  the  strike 
order.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  for  the  week  ending  November  8th, 
shows  that  the  estimated  average  coal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  bituminous  mines  per  working 
day  decreased  from  2,000,000  tons  to  some¬ 
thing  less  than  600,000.  This  means  that 
production  was  at  a  standstill  in  practically 
every  unionized  mine  in  the  United  States. 

Apparently  a  somewhat  better  showing 
will  be  made  for  the  week  ending  November 
15th,  but  only  a  small  fractional  part  of  the 
decrease  will  be  overcome  and  the  result 
will  be  a  remarkably  small  output  for  the 
month  of  November,  next  week  being 
broken  by  one  of  the  most  popular  holidays, 
which,  occurring  on  Thursday,  offers  ade¬ 
quate  excuse  for  refraining  from  work  until 
the  following  Monday,  at  least. 

As  it  is,  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  labor 
troubles  in  the  bituminous  fields,  finds  a 
rather  serious  situation  developing  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  Middle  West.  In  that 
section,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
the  customary  sufficiency  (if  not  over-sup¬ 


ply  of  railroad  and  mine  facilities)  has  put 
the  coal-consuming  public  as  a  whole  in 
a  position  of  great  indifference  with  regard 
to  the  storage  of  advance  supplies  and  coal 
preparations  in  general  So  accustomed 
have  they  been  at  practically  all  times  in 
the  past  to  securing  coal  on  the  briefest 
possible  notice,  in  some  cases  from  mines 
Very  near  at  hand,  that  they  have  seldom 
made  such  preparations  for  taking  on  large 
stocks  of  coal  as  are  to  be  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this 
we  already  hear  of  drastic  orders  being  is¬ 
sued  in  Indiana  for  the  curtailment  of  light¬ 
ing,  and  on  western  railroads  train  schedules 
are  being  reduced. 

Not  only  is  there  less  coal  in  storage 
proportionately  in  that  section  than  else¬ 
where,  but  the  prospect  of  long  continued 
idleness  seems  to  be  stronger  in  that  quarter 
than  elsewhere,  for  the  radical  element  is 
either  larger  or  more  aggressive  in  that  part 
of  the  country  than  in  the  East  and  there 
are  practically  no  non-union  mines  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Hence, 
it  is  that  the  strike  is  being  felt  chiefly  in 
the  West  so  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  the  taking  over  of  the  mines  in  Kansas 
and  North  Dakota  by  the  state  authorities. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  unexpected  de¬ 
velopments  which  are  apt  to  crop  up  in 
the  course  of  a  long  strike.  Such  proceed¬ 
ings  are  pretty  sure  to  prove  futile  as  a 
means  of  restoring  normal  production  and 
the  legal  complications  arising  there¬ 
from  may  prove  highly  embarrassing  to  the 
officials  responsible,  before  the  situation  is 
all  ironed  out. 

In  the  eastern  states  there  is  little  appre¬ 
hension  expressed  as  yet,  relative  to  the 
strike,  although,  as  the  days  go  by,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  apparent  that  the  practical  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  a  month’s  supply  of  tonnage  is 
a  feature  of  no  slight  consequence.  Stock¬ 
ing  up,  while  general  in  seabord  territory, 
has  been  by  no  means  universal.  Some  ap¬ 
parently  thought  that  the  issuance  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices  at  the  outset  of  the  strike 
would  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  low 
priced  coal.  As  we  have  heretofore  pointed 
out,  the  embargoing  of  export  shipments  is 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  strike,  so 
far  as  the  eastern  trade  is  concerned.  It 
has  caused  a  lot  of  difficulty,  involving  long 
range  explanations  and  interfering  with  ar¬ 


rangements  that  were  progressing  to  a  verj 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked :  “How 
long  will  price  control  and  other  features  of 
Government  regulations  be  continued?” 
That,  of  course,  is  something  that  no  one 
can  foretell  with  certainty,  but  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  much  will  depend 
on  the  time  required  to  reach  a  settlement 
and  get  the  men  back  to  work.  Such  slow 
but  apparently  steady  return  to  work  of 
strikers  as  is  in  progress  in  some  eastern 
districts  will  apparently  restult  in  resump¬ 
tion  early  enough  to  cause  quick  dropping 
of  restrictions.  But  if  the  trouble  lasts  un¬ 
til  the  country  becomes  seriously  short  of 
coal  a  different  story  may  have  to  be  told. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  many  folks  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  are  very  desirous  of  putting  the  coal 
trade  under  such  regulatory  measures  as 
they  think  it  requires.  They  wait  for  but 
an  apparently  logical  excuse  to  take  control 
in  one  guise  or  another.  Dr.  Garfield’s  ad¬ 
dress  at  Chicago  last  May  left  no  doubt 
upon  this  subject. 

Considering  the  advanced  season  the  an¬ 
thracite  trade  does  not  exhibit  the  activity 
that  might  be  anticipated  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  country  and  the  cur¬ 
tailed  production  of  the  year  to  date.  It 
is  evident  that  the  efforts  made  to  get  ton¬ 
nage  forward  by  consumers  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year  have  had  a  considerable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  general  condition  of  the  industry 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  all 
requirements  have  not  yet  been  met  and 
that  there  will  be  a  great  amount  of  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  throughout  the  winter. 

In  some  places  an  actual  scarcity  of  do¬ 
mestic  coal  prevails.  While  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  can  show  definitely  that  they  have 
taken  good  care  of  their  trade,  in  those  towns 
where  the  reliance  is  largely  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators,  those  places  where  the 
dealers  have  pursued  a  free  hand  in  buying 
from  various  interests,  as  best  suited  their 
purpose,  it  has  been  found  difficult  in  these 
premium  days  to  get  in  a  full  supply  of  coal 
without  undue  expense.  Hence,  dealers 
have  restricted  their  purchases,  it  would 
appear,  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  secure 
their  requirements  at  less  expense  and  var¬ 
ious  out-cropping  of  news  with  reference 
to  scarcity  and  high  prices  are  heard  of 
in  various  small  towns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steam  sizes  are 
in  more  than  ample  supply.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  will  eventually  be  called  upon 
to  make  up  for  some  of  the  shortage  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal,  but  as  yet  the  movement  of 
coal  in  that  direction  is  but  slight.  Ap¬ 
parently  few  large  consumers  of  bituminous 
have  been  compelled  as  yet  to  resort  to 
other  fuels  or  even  make  preparations  for 
so  doing.  This  condition,  we  surmise,  is 
one  that  may  change  very  suddenly.  An 
unfavorable  word  from  Washington  with 
regard  to  progress  of  events  or  even  a  few 
more  days  of  desultory  dickering  might 
change  the  face  of  the  situation  very  ma¬ 
terially. 

The  danger  point  to  the  industry  is  to 
be  found  as  heretofore  indicated  in  the 
Middle  West  where  supplies  are  rather 
scanty,  where  the  radical  element  among 
the  miners  is  large,  where  the  people  are 
apt  to  take  up  with  social  and  political  ex¬ 
periments  rather  promptly  and  where  there 
is  no  such  reserve  fuel  as  the  small  sizes 
of  anthracite  provide. 
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Closing  of  Large  Navigation  Expected  to  Make  Anthracite  Easier  in  This  Territory- 
Heavy  Movement  of  Bituminous  to  Buyers  on  Priority  List 


An  abnormal  demand  from  the  West,  due 
to  the  bituminous  strike,  is  curtailing  the 
amount  o  f  anthracite  available  for  eastern 
buyers.  The  heaviest  production  for  over  a 
year  is  helping  the  situation,  however,  and 
with  the  close  of  lake  navigation  near  at 
hand  there  will  be  a  further  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  distributed  among 
dealers  in  this  part  of  the  coutry. 

In  fact,  while  vessels  will  continue  to 
clear  with  anthracite  cargoes  until  after  De¬ 
cember  1,  practically  all  the  coal  that  will  be 
sent  up  the  lakes  this  season  has  already 
left  the  mines.  From  now  on  the  collieries 
will  be  free  to  divert  their  entire  output  into 
other  channels.  Western  all-rail  shipments 
will  continue  heavy  as  long  as  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  output  is  cut  down  by  labor  troubles, 
but  increased  shipments  in  that  direction 
will  represent  much  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  tonnage  that  has  been  going  to  the 
lakes. 

Demand  for  egg  has  quieted  down,  but  the 
call  for  chestnut  is  daily  becoming  more 
insistent.  The  latter  size  is,  if  anything, 
more  active  than  stove,  both  at  tidewater 
and  on  the  line.  Pea  coal  has  also  scored 
a  big  gain  and  not  only  requires  no  forcing, 
but  is  commanding  a  premium  in  some  cases. 

The  failure  of  the  steam  sizes  to  gain  any 
material  advantage  as  a  result  of  the  bitum¬ 
inous  shutdown  has  been  a  surprise  and  a 
disappointment.  They  have  been  helped, 
but  not  enough  to  amount  to  much.  Some 
individual  operators  are  getting  good  prices 
for  their  No.  1  buckwheat  in  connection 
with  sales  of  prepared  sizes. 

By  requiring  buyers  of  domestic  coal  to 
take  a  certain  tonnage  of  buckwheat  at 
what  he  regards  as  a  reasonable  price,  con¬ 
sidering  cost  of  production,  the  financial  re¬ 
sult  to  the  operator  is  the  same  as  if  he 
charged  a  higher  premium  for  his  prepared 
sizes  and  sold  his  steam  coal  separately  at 
a  lower  figure.  At  the  same  time  he  es¬ 
capes  the  odium  which  attaches  to  selling 
far  above  the  circular. 

When  sold  separately,  ordinary  grades  of 
fresh-mined  buckwheat  are  bringing  from 
$3.25  to  $3.50,  the  lower-port  circular.  Wash- 
ery  buck  can  be  had  as  low  as  $3.00.  Rice 
is  fairly  steady  at  or  near  the  circular  of 
$2.75,  but  barley  is  offering  freely  at  dis¬ 
counts  of  from  50  to  75  cents.  Sales  are 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  $L50  to  $1.75, 
and  in  some  cases  less. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Bituminous  deliveries  are  still  being  close¬ 
ly  regulated  by  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  although  with  partial  resumption  at 
many  mines  in  \\  est  V  irginia  and  Maryland 
and  some  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  it  seems 
likely  that  by  next  week  there  will  be  quite 
a  loosening  up  in  the  issuing  of  permits, 
even  if  supervision  is  not  dropped  right 
away.  As  it  stands  now,  permits  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all  shipments  to  tidewater,  either 


to  the  pools  or  on  direct  consignment,  and 
loading  permits  must  also  be  obtained  for 
coal  at  the  piers. 

These  are  being  issued  freely  enough  in 
the  case  of  bunker  coal  and  tonnage  destined 
for  buyers  high  on  the  priority  list.  Con¬ 
sumers  with  lower  classifications  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  a  limited  amount  when  it 
is  needed  for  current  use.  Coal  actually  need¬ 
ed  is  not  being  withheld  from  any  class  of  in¬ 
dustries,  even  those  with  no  priority  stand¬ 
ing  whatever.  But  the  less  important  con¬ 
cerns  are  supposed  to  draw  on  their  stock 
piles  when  they  have  any,  and  most  of  them 
are  pretty  well  stocked,  there  has  been  little 
tonnage  released  to  the  so-called  non-essen¬ 
tial  industries. 

In  fact,  there  is  such  a  limited  inquiry 
from  consumers  of  all  classes  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  comes  up  as  to  how  well  the  market 
will  absorb  the  increased  tonnage  shipped 
to  tidewater  with  the  resumption  of  mining. 
Even  buyers  who  have  been  entirely  shut 
off  from  deliveries  since  the  first  of  the 
month  are  showing  little  interest  in  the 
matter  of  replenishing  their  supplies,  while 
it  is  said  that  some  of  those  on  the  priority 
list  have  received  such  heavy  shipments 
that  they  now  have  more  coal  on  hand  than 
when  the  strike  started.  It  was  to  stop 
this  needless  piling  up  of  reserves  that  the 
permit  system  was  restored  on  coal  for  pub¬ 
lic  utilities. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  large  stocks 
and  limited  demand,  shippers  are  anxious 
to  have  the  export  embargo  removed  with¬ 
out  any  unnecessary  delay,  as  the  offshore 
movement  will  afford  an  outlet  for  a  heavy 
tonnage  that  may  otherwise  prove  burden¬ 
some. 

The  Railroad  Administration  reports 
nearly  5,000  cars  of  bituminous  at  the  local 
ports.  The  embargo  against  the  piers, 
which  was  put  on  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
was  to  prevent  a  further  accumulation  of 
tonnage  at  tidewater  by  shippers  who  have 
no  priority-list  outlets,  or  only  a  limited 
number.  Tonnage  loaded  over  the  piers 
this  . week  has  been  nearly  normal,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  permits  were 
issued  in  a  bunch  after  being  held  up  for 
several  days. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
bers  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 

Week  of  Anthracite  Bituminous 

Sept.  4-10 .  5,739  5,697 

Sept.  11-17 .  5,138  5,676 

Sept.  18-24 . 5,502  6,018 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1 . - —  6,068  5,548 

Oct.  2-8 . 5,755  5,688 

Oct.  9-15 .  5,116  4,846 

Oct.  16-22 .  5,730  6,783 

Oct.  23-29 .  5.583  5,513 

Oct.  30-Nov.  5 . . .  4,549  2,077 

Nov.  6-12 . 5,479  4,135 

Nov.  13-19  .  5,/01  5,635 


Plenty  of  Coal  Available  Despite  Shutdown. 

Improvement  Growing 

Not  a  single  union  mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  is  operating  in  spite  of  the  calling  off  of  the 
coal  strike  by  International  President  John  L. 
Lewis,  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  in  response  to  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Indianapolis. 
The  striking  miners  declare  they  will  not  return 
to  work  until  they  know  the  result  of  the  joint 
peace  conference  between  their  representatives 
and  the  operators,  in  Washington.  How  long 
this  conference  will  last  is  a  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  but  according  to  reports  it  looks  as  if  it  will 
a  long-drawn-out  affair. 

Millions  of  tons  of  coal  are  now  coming  into 
the  Pittsburgh  district  also  from  the  Fairmont 
district  of  West  Virginia,  which  is  conspicuous 
in  the  industry  for  its  activity.  Reports  received 
by  the  Pittsburgh  coal  distribution  committee  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  indi¬ 
cate  that  111  union  mines  in  the  Fairmont  dis¬ 
trict  are  now  operating  on  an  average  of  60  per 
cent,  of  their  capacity.  Fifty-three  mines  in  that 
section  resumed  operations  between  last  Satur¬ 
day  morning  and  last  Monday.  Practically  the 
entire  output  of  these  properties  is  shipped  into 
the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  committee’s  reports  also  indicate  a  pro¬ 
nounced  improvement  in  the  number  of  railroad 
cars  loaded  with  coal  and  moving.  More  than 
200  cars  of  coal  from  the  West  Virginia  district 
are  being  received  daily  in  Pittsburgh,  and  this 
number  will  be  materially  increased  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  week. 

The  coal  situation  as  a  whole  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  has  assumed  a  marked  improvement  over 
a  week  ago.  The  consumers  specified  by  the 
Government  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  are  therefore  given  the  preference  in 
the  distribution  of  coal,  have  now  all  the  fuel 
they  require  for  the  time  being  and  the  so-called 
non-essentials  are  being  looked  after.  Thus  far 
not  a  single  industry  or  housewife  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  has  been  as  much  as  slightly  in¬ 
convenienced  owing  to  the  coal  strike. 

Indifference  Annoys  Operators 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  indifference  of 
the  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  and  worry  to  the  operators 
here.  All  the  operators  were  certain  last  week 
that  by  the  following  Monday  a  majority  of 
mines  would  resume  operations.  They  believed 
the  miners  did  not  return  to  work  immediately 
upon  the  cancellation  of  the  strike  order  by 
President  Lewis  because  they  desired  to  begin 
at  the  first  of  the  week.  But  Monday  came 
and  all  the  mine  whistles  sounded,  and  not  a 
single  miner  responded,  except  in  one  instance. 
This  was  the  mine  of  the  Bess-Etta  Coal  Co., 
located  at  Walker  Mills,  on  the  Panhandle  R.  R. 
The  miners  held  a  meeting  following  the  receipt 
of  the  Lewis  rescinding  order  and  decided  to 
return  to  work.  They  worked  two  days  and 
seeing  that  no  other  union  mine  in  western 
Pennsylvania  heeded  the  order,  they  threw  down 
their  picks  and  quit  again. 

The  operators  have  about  given  up  hope  that 
the  strikers  will  go  back  to  work  until  a  settle¬ 
ment  is  reached  at  the  conference.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  137  mines  operated  by  the  members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association,  together 
with  the  50  or  more  other  properties  not  affili¬ 
ated  with  this  organization,  remain  completely 
idle.  Statistics  compiled  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Producers’  Association  show  that  miners  em¬ 
ployed  by  its  members  are  losing  a  total  of 
$135,000  a  day  in  wages.  This  means  that  the 
miners’  strike  in  the  Pittsburgh -district  has  cost 
the  strikers  more  than  $1,180,000  in  wages  up  to 
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date.  What  the  operators  have  lost  because  of 
the  strike  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  it  will  run  into  the  millions. 

Mine  owners  are  taking  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
activity  of  their  properties  by  making  extensive 
repairs.  New  shafts  are  being  sunk  in  many 
parts  of  the  Pittsburgh  field  and  new  tipples  are 
going  up  all  over.  On  the  other  hand,  some  coal 
mine  owners  have  become  very  much  discour¬ 
aged  and  have  offered  their  properties  for  sale. 
It  was  reported  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  that  at 
least  a  dozen  prolific  properties  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  at  prices  varying  from  one-half  to  a 
third  of  what  their  owners  would  have  asked 
for  them  before  the  strike. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  WAITING 


Bituminous  Shippers  Marking  Time  Till 
Labor  Troubles  End 

The  coal  trade  is  merely  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  Bituminous  dealers  are  taking  care 
of  the  few  customers  who  have  small  storage 
capacity  and  anthracite  dealers  are  waiting  for 
the  lakes  to  close,  when  they  are  promised  a  full 
supply.  The  outlook  is  not  very  reassuring  in 
any  direction,  but  trade  is  like  other  things. 
There  is  always  something  coming  up  that  threat¬ 
ens  its  existence.  So  the  shippers  are  marking 
time  again,  much  as  they  did  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  first  assumed  control  of  the  trade. 

It  looks,  though,  as  if  the  end  of  the  waiting 
would  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  month  and 
perhaps  sooner,  for  there  is  now  promise  of  a 
settlement  that  may  last  a  while,  unless  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  gives  the  miners  enough  advantages  to 
encourage  them  to  try  it  again.  A  successful 
strike  has  now  come  to  mean  another  soon.  The 
coal  shippers,  in  fact  the  public  generally,  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  strike  and  it  is  beginning 
to  be  said  by  all  sorts  of  people  that  the  more 
pay  the  less  work  is  the  rule.  The  employers 
knew  this  long  ago. 

There  is  no  complaint  of  bituminous  shortage 
anywhere,  for  the  non-union  mines  are  working 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  railroads  supplied  and 
such  other  consumers  as  have  not  much  storage, 
also  such  other  consumers  as  have  not  much  stor¬ 
age.  This  cannot  last  always,  nor  can  the  strike 
last  always,  for  the  strikers  have  no  pay  this 
week  and  they  have  not  much  money  laid  up. 

The  car  situation  is  bad.  Other  industries  com¬ 
plain  and  coal  will  do  the  same  when  there  is  a 
full  quota  of  cars  wanted.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
new  cars  were  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  so 
that  all  sorts  of  shifts  have  to  be  made  to  keep 
what  cars  there  are  moving.  Buffalo  has  a  special 
committee  for  looking  after  idle  cars  and  to  see 
that  cars  in  use  are  loaded  to  capacity.  This  will 
answer  if  the  shops  take  care  of  the  crippled  list, 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indefinite  supply,  for  the 
natural  production  of  the  country  is  increasing 
fast.  Quite  likely  the  cars  will  make  plenty  of 
trouble  as  soon  as  the  men  are  at  work  again, 
if  that  should  all  happen  at  once.  Bituminous 
prices  are  nominal. 

Anthracite  shippers  find  little  to  do  and  are 
waiting.  The  lake  trade  is  closing  and  this  week 
shows  a  spurt  that  may  not  be  repeated.  The 
loadings  foot  up  158,700  tons,  of  which  101,700 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth-Superior,  22,800  tons  for 
Chicago,  14,300  tons  for  Fort  William,  7,000  tons 
for  Waukegan,  6,000  tons  for  Milwaukee,  4,000 
tons  for  Manitowoc  and  2,900  tons  for  Green  Bay. 

Freight  rates  do  not  appear  likely  to  advance 
this  fall,  as  they  usually  do,  for  other  freights  are 
giving  out.  The  rates  are  60  cents  to  Chicago, 
4714  cents  for  Milwaukee,  4214  cents  to  Duluth — 
Fort  William  —  Waukegan  —  Manitowoc — Green 
Bay. 


CINCINNATI  SUPPLY  LIGHT 


Famine  May  Result  from  Shutdown — In¬ 
dustries  Fairly  Well  Supplied 

With  limited  production,  combined  with  im¬ 
paired  transportation,  to  defeat  delivery,  the  coal 
situation  in  the  Cincinnati  market  is  becoming 
exceedingly  tight.  This  condition  is  recognized 
by  the  regional  committee  having  charge  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  this  zone  which  almost  daily  adds  to 
the  orders  by  which  it  temporarily  seeks  to  limit 
consumption. 

Up  until  a  few  days  ago  this  committee  felt 
that  its  surplus  made  stingy  releases  unnecessary, 
pending  the  reopening  of  mines  closed  by  the 
shutdown,  but  when  it  became  apparent  later 
that  the  miners  were  not  going  to  hurry  back 
and  when,  to  this  fact,  that  of  persistent  delivery 
troubles  was  added,  the  alternative  of  restriction 
was  inevitable.  The  statement  of  an  official  of 
the  regional  committee  on  Tuesday  was  that  if 
the  present  rate  of  demand  continues  and  the 
present  rate  of  delivery  does  not  materially  in¬ 
crease,  a  real  famine  is  not  far  removed. 

In  the  union  districts  of  production  included  in 
the  Cincinnati  territory,  there  has  been  thus  far 
only  a  partial  return  of  workers.  Between  40 
and  50  per  cent,  of  them  are  back  in  the  Kana¬ 
wha  district  and  miners  are  being  added  there 
every  day.  There  has  been,  according  to  re¬ 
ports,  a  quite  general  restoration  of  activities  in 
the  New  River  territory,  though  the  question  of 
the  unionization  of  this  territory  continues  to  be 
the  subject  of  conferences  at  Charleston.  The  la¬ 
test  reports  from  the  Harlan  district  are  that  the 
miners  still  are  idle  there  and  are  showing  no 
signs  of  a  purpose  to  return.  In  the  non-union 
districts,  on  the  other  hand,  production  is  kept 
right  up  to  the  limit  permitted  by  the  car  supply. 

In  this  critical  situation  it  is  an  astounding  fact 
that  deficient  car  supply  continues  to  interfere  with 
delivery.  With  many  districts  shut  down,  it  was 
assumed  that  those  continuing  action  would  read¬ 
ily  get  a  100  per  cent,  supply  of  cars,  especially 
in  view  of  the  urgent  need,  but  reports  from  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  sections  involved  are  laden  with 
complaints  under  this  head.  The  L.  &  N.,  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  most  optimistic  estimate,  has  not  had 
over  a  60  per  cent,  car  supply.  The  C.  &  O.  and 
N.  &  W.  supply  has  been  from  70  to  75  per  cent. 
The  B.  &  O.  has  been  about  80  per  cent.  These 
are  estimates  averaged  from  the  reports  of  opera¬ 
tors  of  accepted  reliability. 

Activity  After  Government  Control  is  Lifted 

The  call  for  coal  now  promises  a  very  active 
market  when  government  control  is  lifted.  An 
average  of  more  than  200  requests,  covering  from 
400  to  700  cars,  come  to  the  regional  distributing 
committee  here  daily  and  these  are  increasing. 
They  are  about  equally  divided  between  domestic 
retailers  and  steam  users.  Up  to  this  time  all 
demands  have  been  met  promptly,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  now  says  it  has  reached  a  point  where  dis¬ 
tribution  will  have  to  take  into  account  the  war 
priorities,  modified  to  the  status  of  peace,  and  an 
order  came  on  Monday  to  stop  factory  deliveries 
for  the  present. 

Announcement  is  made  that  for  the  time  being 
at  least  industries  that  depend  upon  current  ship¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  restricted  to  a  supply  that 
will  preserve  the  plant  and  material  and  keep  the 
sprinkler  system  in  commission  during  cold 
weather.  Fortunately  Cincinnati  industries  gen¬ 
erally  have  large  reserves,  bought  in  the  day  of 
opportunity,  but  this  is  not  generally  true  of  this 
district  outside  of  Cincinnati. 

Dealers  say  that  the  domestic  demand  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  is  pretty  well  filled — much  more  largely 
than  was  the  case  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Local 
retailers  pretty  generally  have  fortified  them¬ 


selves  with  reserves  from  which  to  meet  the 
need  of  domestic  buyers  whose  resources  will 
only  permit  small  purchases  against  immediate 
needs.  This  also  is  not  so  generally  true  in  other 
cities  of  this  territory. 

The  Cincinnati  retail  price  on  coal  for  domestic 
use,  holds  at  the  figure  which  prevailed  previous 
to  the  renewal  of  Government  control  in  spite  of 
the  opportunity  to  advance  under  the  conditions 
of  the  law.  A  charge  of  $7.25  is  made  for  the 
best  lump  and  other  prices  arc  in  proportion. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


Anthracite  Receipts  Are  Fairly  Liberal — 
Bituminous  Demand  Limited 

Fairly  good  shipments  of  anthracite  have  been 
coming  into  the  city  during  the  past  v/eek.  With 
an  ample  car  supply  and  the  continuance  of  the 
open  weather  it  is  expected  that  the  mines  will 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  big  production  for  Octo¬ 
ber. 

The  weather  has  only  been  ordinary  for  the 
time  of  year,  yet  the  consumer  demand  shows  not 
the  least  slackening.  The  labor  troubles  still  seem 
to  actuate  the  public  in  their  endeavor  to  lay  up 
heavier  stocks  of  fuel.  The  offices  of  the  shipping 
companies  receive  frequent  visits  from  the  local 
dealers  asking  for  increased  shipments.  The  point 
has  been  reached  where  no  dealer  expects  to  re¬ 
ceive  enough  coal  to  accumulate  a  stock;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  question  with  them  of  trying  to  fill  every 
order  received. 

With  the  amount  of  f.uel  already  delivered  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  city  is  well  fortified 
for  the  winter  and  the  feeling  is  general  that  there 
will  be  fuel  enough  for  all.  Probably  every  per¬ 
son  will  not  at  times  be  able  to  get  the  exact  size 
desired,  but  there  surely  will  be  no  actual  suf¬ 
fering. 

The  sizes  in  most  demand  are  stove  and  nut, 
with  the  call  for  nut  increasing  almost  daily,  un¬ 
til  this  latter  size  is  the  most  wanted  of  all.  The 
call  for  egg  has  in  no  way  diminished,  but  it  is 
thought  there  are  fewer  unfilled  orders  on  the 
books  for  this  size,  as  recently  there  have  been 
fair  shipments  of  egg. 

Pea  is  now  well  started  on  its  way  to  popular¬ 
ity  and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  dealer  will  now 
be  able  to  increase  the  stocks  of  this  size.  All 
of  them  have  record  tonnages  of  this  size  on 
hand,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  more  is  going 
out  than  is  being  received  and  this  proportion 
will  increase  right  up  to  spring.  All  the  com¬ 
panies  report  greatly  increased  orders  for  this 
size  and  they  are  using  storage  stocks  to  keep 
up  with  the  orders. 

Anthracite  steam  sizes  are  in  a  fairly  good 
position  now,  due  to  the  greatly  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  buckwheat  and  rice.  Barley  is  the  only 
size  that  needs  any  urging  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  next  few  weeks  will  see  even  this  size 
moving  without  any  trouble. 

Light  Offerings  of  Bituminous 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  chief  result  of 
calling  off  of  the  strike  has  been  the  offering  of  a 
light  production  of  fresh-mined  coal.  In  the  Cen- 
tial  I  ennsylvania  field  the  number  of  men  re¬ 
turning  to  work  has  thus  far  been  Somewhat 
light,  but  the  local  houses  handling  coals  from 
the  Fairmont  district  report  a  better  showing,  al¬ 
though  production  has  been  hampered  by  a 
short  car  supply. 

At  this  time  the  car  shortage  seems  likely  to 
assume  serious  proportions,  as  much  of  the 
equipment  is  tied  up  at  the  piers  loaded  with  coal, 
as  well  as  along  the  line.  The  report  is  that 
r,ulv\  ay  supply  fuel  is  so  low  that  it  is  necessarv 
to.'kcep  tliis  coal  in  reserve.  There  seem  to  be 
many  jronfiieting.  opinions  on  this  point,  and  by 
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some  there  is  much  criticism  of  the  handling 
of  the  fuel  situation  by  the  administration. 

On  such  coal  as  has  been  offered  for  sale 
through  brokerage  houses  the  price  for  Central 
Pennsylvania  coals  has  been  the  Government 
figure  of  $2.95  plus  15  cents  commission.  Fair¬ 
mont  coals  are  selling  at  $2.75  for  lump,  $2.50  for 
mine-run  and  $2.25  for  slack,  with  the  addition  of 
15  cents  when  Jold  by  brokerage  houses. 

The  consumer  shows  no  particular  desire  to 
buy,  many  of  them  taking  the  stand  that  inas¬ 
much  as  they  have  considerable  coal  outstand¬ 
ing  which  has  been  held  up  and  that  this  will  be 
released  shortly.  Others  take  the  peculiar  stand 
that  prices  may  be  lower.  It  seems  certain 
if  a  compromise  is  made  with  the  miners  it  will 
certainly  be  on  the  basis  of  at  least  some  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  which  will  naturally  result  in 
increased  prices. 


CHICAGO  RUNNING  SHORT 


Situation  Will  Become  Serious  if  Tie-Up 
Lasts  Much  Longer 

The  coal  trade  in  all  its  branches  has  been 
quiet  here  during  the  week.  Many  of  the  more 
prominent  operators  have  gone  to  Washington 
to  take  part  in  the  wage  conference.  Whole¬ 
sale  dealers  report  a  quiet  business,  lhey  are 
swamped  with  orders,  which  in  many  instances 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  fill.  The  mild 
weather,  coupled  with  the  sharp  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  public  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  not 
brought  the  domestic  situation  to  a  crisis,  and 
there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  among  the  dea  - 
ers  as  to  just  what  would  happen  if  a  spell  of 
real  cold  weather  came  along  right  now.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  things  have  been  marking  time 
until  something  definite  comes  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  .  ,  .  , 

The  event  of  greatest  local  interest  during  the 

week  was  the  arrival  of  Walker  D.  Hines,  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  Railroads,  to  confer  with  the 
regional  directors  assembled  in  Chicago  for  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 
The  Director  General  declared  that  there  is 
enough  coal  to  run  the  railroads  on  virtually 
a  nominal  basis  for  the  next  25  or  30  days.  He 
said  that  30  per  cent  of  the  country’s  output 
of  soft  coal  is  being  maintained  in  non-union 
mines  and  in  the  union  mines  where  the  men 
have  returned  to  work. 

Operators  take  a  rather  glum  view  of  the 
situation,  although  here  and  there  can  be  de¬ 
tected  an  undercurrent  of  opinion  that  the  situa¬ 
tion,  while  serious,  is  by  no  means  alarming. 
In  some  quarters  extreme  views  were  held,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  operators  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  quoted  because  of  their  fear 
that  the  publication  of  their  views  might  further 
inflame  sentiment  on  the  other  side  and  work 
against  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  strike.  The 
majority  of  the  operators  here  believe  that  the 
wage  conference  at  Washington  will  result  in  a 
settlement  of  all  difficulties  and  a  prompt  return 
of  the  men  to  the  mines.  Others  seem  to  think 
that  the  conference  will  blow  up  like  the  indus¬ 
trial  conference  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Some  Industrial  Shut-Downs  Reported 

The  use  of  coal  for  industrial  purposes 
throughout  the  Middle  West  is  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  proposed  embargo  which  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  will  have  to  declare  in 
effect  if  the  production  of  coal  does  not  return 
to  normal  in  the  very  near  future.  Few  fac¬ 
tories  have  more  than  ten  days’  supply  on  hand, 
and  on  account  of  the  drop  in  their  regular  re¬ 
ceipts  this  reserve  is  fast  dwindling.  Frantic 
efforts  are  being  made  by  large  industries1  to 
replenish  their  vanishing  supplies  of  coal.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  B.  J.  Rowe,  chairman  of  the  Central 


Coal  Committee,  about  50  per  cent  of-  the  appli¬ 
cations  for  coal  from  industrial  concerns  are 
being  turned  down.  In  some  places,  according 
to  Mr.  Rowe,  both  essential  and  non-essential 
industries  are  already  closing  down  as  a  result 
of  the  shortage. 

With  reference  to  the  domestic  situation,  trou¬ 
ble  and  suffering  impend  in  Chicago’s  poorer 
districts.  The  west  side  yards  are  almost 
cleaned  out  of  bituminous  coal.  Some  of  these 
yards  have  a  fair  supply  of  anthracite,  which  is 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  very  poor  people 
of  that  section  of  the  city.  Little  coal  remains 
in  the  north  and  south  side  yards,  according  to 
the  dealers.  The  end  of  the  present  week  will 
see  yards  all  over  the  city  almost  entirely 
stripped  of  coal,  with  little  chance  of  replenish¬ 
ing  unless  the  strike  is  settled  very  soon.  T. 
W.  Proctor,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Coal  Committee,  said  that  if  worst  came  to  worst 
only  retailers  who  supply  homes  and  public  util¬ 
ities  will  be  supplied  with  coal.  Mr.  Proctor 
said  that  the  schools  have  a  large  reserve.  Among 
the  necessary  utilities  he  mentioned  the  packing 
houses  and  the  steel  companies. 

The  local  office  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  announced  that  production  in  tributary  fields 
is  at  very  low  ebb.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  shipments  originating  in  western  Kentucky, 
and  a  few  more,  even  smaller  in  aggregate,  in  the 
Fulton-Peoria  district,  there  was  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  report. 


BALTIMORE  CONGESTED 


Export  Embargo  Causes  Big  Piling  Up  of 
Soft  Coal  at  Piers 

Midweek  has  found  the  coal  situation  in  Balti¬ 
more,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  very  much 
unsettled.  Following  the  80  per  cent  return  to 
work  of  the  miners  in  the  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  regions  that  usually  ship  to  this  city 
and  neighboring  territory  there  came  some  deflec¬ 
tions  due  to  individual  disputes  or  misunder¬ 
standings. 

Some  mines  are  reported  at  this  writing  to 
be  working  full  time,  and  one  of  the  largest  oper¬ 
ators  in  western  Maryland  reports  nearly  100 
per  cent  production.  The  reports  from  West 
Virginia  vary  from  day  to  day,  but  there  has 
been  a  general  improvement. 

The  situation  is  best  sized  up  at  the  Cumber¬ 
land  gateway  as  far  as  production  is  concerned. 
The  daily  run  there  is  now  going  between  1,000 
and  1,200  cars,  as  against  a  run  of  from  500  to 
700  cars  during  the  first  days  of  the  strike.  The 
normal  run  is  around  3,800,  so  that  there  is  still 
some  distance  to  go  to  get  back  fully. 

At  tide  here  the  situation  is  presented  of  a  jam 
of  coal  when  there  is  distinct  shortage  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  country.  With  more  than 
4,000  loaded  cars  of  soft  coal  at  Curtis  Bay  and 
Locust  Point  and  another  1,000  or  more  at  the 
Canton  pier,  a  general  embargo  on  movement  of 
coal  to  tide  was  declared. 

This  caused  some  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
at  least  a  partial  release  of  the  export  trading, 
but  the  coal  men  here  feel  that  there  will  be 
nothing  in  this  line  until  production  gets  back 
to  over  75  per  cent  and  until  some  of  the  hard 
hit  spots  in  the  country  are  filled  up  a  bit  with 
fuel.  Local  industries  here  are  still  working 
under  the  permit  plan  of  supplies,  but  none  have 
been  allowed  to  suffer  as  yet. 

Dealers  report  a  slightly  better  run  of  anthra¬ 
cite  from  the  mines.  The  mild  season  has  caused 
a  slow  call  for  fuel  from  those  belated  orderers 
who  hang  around  each  year  until  the  cold  weather 
arrives  before  rushing  for  relief.  Yard  supplies 
are  light  here,  but  there  is  enough  to  go  around 
for  the  time  being. 


TWIN  CITIES  SITUATION 


Red  Tape  Deters  Distribution  to  Interior 
Points. 

All  indications  point  to  the  Northwest  being 
fairly  supplied  with  coal  for  the  winter,  though 
with  no  probable  surplus.  The  hard  coal  supply 
is  somewhat  short,  but  there  is  sufficient  soft 
coal  on  hand  or  in  sight  to  make  up  the  prob¬ 
able  deficit. 

The  problem  of  the  Northwest  is  one  of  dis¬ 
tribution  almost  wholly.  Despite  all  the  profuse 
promises  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  dis¬ 
tribution  is  not  going  forward  at  the  speed 
which  it  should.  And  the  Administration  is  to 
be  given  credit  for  making  a  strong  effort  to 
meet  the  situation.  It  should  also  be  criticised 
for  failing  to  start  this  effort  early  enough. 
The  supply  of  cars  which  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  in  the  last  two  weeks  should  have  been 
ready  at  least  30  days  sooner.  In  fact,  it  should 
have  been  available  with  the  end  of  the  dock 
workers’  strike — about  the  middle  of  September. 
Even  though  people  were  not  buying  as  they 
should,  there  were  accumulated  orders  which  de¬ 
served  prompter  attention  than  they  were  to 
receive.  And  there  was  a  fair  run  of  orders 
coming  along  through  October  which  called  for 
more  cars  than  were  available. 

As  it  is,  the  emergency  supply  of  cars  came 
with  stormy  weather,  which  brought  with  it  a 
rush  of  new  business.  The  movement  of  coal 
from  the  docks  to  the  interior  is  not  as  fast  as 
it  should  be,  though  good  progress  is  being 
made.  The  fundamental  fault  is  the  present 
tendency  of  people  to  buy  everything  in  mini¬ 
mum  quantities,  whether  it  be  food  or  fuel.  On 
the  former  item,  grocers  state  that  many  buy 
simply  for  the  nearest  meal.  On  coal,  many  a 
dealer  will  testify  that  it  is  nearly  out  of  date 
to  buy  more  than  a  ton  of  fuel  at  once. 

The  red  tape  which  attends  Government  con¬ 
trol  is  in  evidence  in  this  market.  There  are 
some  250  cars  of  Illinois  coal  which  had  been 
shipped  and  had  reached  the  Twin  Cities  ter¬ 
minals  at  the  time  that  the  new  government 
control  became  effective.  Because  of  its  origin 
in  Illinois,  it  was  deemed  to  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Rail  Administrator  of  that  district. 
Hence  it  could  not  be  delivered,  although  at  the 
terminals,  until  released.  Despite  the  need  for 
cars,  the  need  for  action,  the  need  for  coal,  and 
the  need  for  yard  room,  these  cars  had  to  stand 
awaiting  orders.  The  Rail  Administrator  in 
Chicago  ruled  that  they  could  not  be  released 
for  unrestricted  distribution  while  other  sections 
were  on  coal  rations.  This  is  perfectly  good 
logic,  but  it  did  not  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  10,000  tons  of  coal  in  order  to  release  the 
cars  so  held.  It  would  not  pay  to  return  them 
to  either  Wisconsin,  Illinois  or  other  districts 
where  they  might  be  needed,  since  the  cost  of 
freight  for  the  double  haul  would  make  it  costly 
and  wasteful.  There  was  a  real  opening  for 
them  where  they  were,  for  they  had  been  ordered 
and  were  needed.  But  the  bureaucratic  view  had 
to  be  adhered  to,  and  the  cars  had  to  be  held. 
Of  course  the  coal  was  not  used  to  help  any 
other  district  out.  Of  course  the  250  cars  were 
out  of  service,  and  were  contributing  toward  a 
possible  car  congestion.  But  the  orders — of 
Medean  and  Persian  type — were  observed.  And 
some  people  are  at  a  loss  as  to  why  government 
control  fails  to  evoke  paeans  of  commendation 
within  the  breasts  of  shippers  generally. 

Word  from  the  mines  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  steady  resumption  of  work,  and  coal 
may  be  expected  to  be  producing  again  on  a 
normal  scale  within  a  short  time.  This  is  likely 
to  come  too  late  to  help  matters  in  this  district, 
so  far  as  moving  by  lake  navigation  is  concerned. 
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BITUMINOUS  WAGE  NEGOTIATIONS  UNDER  WAY 


Operators  and  Miners  of  Central  Competit  ive  District  Spend  Present  Week  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Trying  to  Get  Togeth  er  on  New  Wage  Agreement 


SPURT  IN  SOUTH. 


Sudden  Increase  in  Loadings  at  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mines. 

Last  week’s  expectations  of  Norfolk  shippers 
have  proved  too  optimistic  so  far  as  the  entire 
country’s  production  is  concerned,  but  have  been 
very  nearly  correct  insofar  as  they  related  to 
output  in  West  Virginia  fields.  Large  increases 
in  tonnage  mined  along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
have  been  reported  to  local  agents,  while  the 
Virginian  has  been  loading  this  week  an  average 
of  100  cars  a  day  more  than  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  strike. 

Despite  these  improvements  at  the  mines  coal 
is  not  coming  to  tidewater  in  normal  volume  yet 
on  account  of  a  continuation  of  the  zoning  ar¬ 
rangement  which  requires  a  large  part  of  the 
product  of  the  West  Virginia  fields  to  move 
west.  There  has  been  a  slight  relaxation  of  the 
zoning  order,  however,  as  shown  by  tonnage 
arriving  at  Hampton  Roads.  Receipts  for  the 
week  ending  on  the  night  of  November  18 
amounted  to  227,990  tons  as  compared  with  141,- 
264  during  the  previous  we^k,  which  was  the  first 
during  which  the  embargo  was  effective.  On 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  mines  along  which 
were  mist  affected  by  the  strike,  57,971  tons  of 
product  came  to  tidewater  during  the  week. 

A  great  number  of  foreign  ships  are  still  in 
the  harbor  awaiting  cargo  and  bunker  coal.  A 
few  vessels  that  arrived  after  November  12  have 
been  bunkered,  but  only  on  special  permit  from 
Washington  issued  in  cases  where  cargoes  con¬ 
sisted  of  perishable  stuffs  such  as  frozen  meats. 
Otherwise  the  bunkers  authorized  for  foreign 
vessels  have  been  limited  to  those  in  port  at 
midnight  on  the  12th. 

Resumption  of  regular  dumpings  for  coastwise 
movement  was  authorized  by  the  Regional  Coal 
Committee  in  Roanoke  late  last  week.  Loading 
of  ships  has  been  proceeding  since  that  time,  but 
difficulties  in  securing  crews  to  man  them  have 
prevented  clearances  in  a  number  of  cases.  One 
vessel  loaded  on  special  permit  on  the  10th  of 
the  month  had  not  got  away  on  the  18th,  and 
still  others  did  not  know  when  they  would  be 
able  to  sail. 

There  have  been  no  unusual  demands  from  local 
consumers  during  the  week.  The  sweeping  order 
to  curtail  deliveries  in  the  Southern  States  issued 
by  the  Atlanta  coal  committee  on  Monday  does 
not  apply  in  Virginia.  Deliveries  of  steam  coals 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  have  been  allowed, 
and  some  deliveries  of  the  prepared  soft  grades 
made.  No  reports  of  shortages  in  surrounding 
territory  have  reached  Norfolk. 

Total  dumpings  over  all  railroad  piers  for  the 
week  ending  November  18  were  206,472  tons. 
Dumpings  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  were  93,497 
tons;  of  the  Virginian  66,820;  and  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  39,161.  Dumpings  for  the  entire 
month  up  to  the  same  date  were  472,730  tons. 

Coal  on  cars  at  Hampton  Roads  on  November 
19  totaled  279,225  tons,  or  20,000  more  than  a 
week  previously.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  had 
the  largest  amount,  which  was  105,655  tons;  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  came  next  with  90,670;  and 
the  Virginian  last  with  82,900.  There  has  been 
little  variation  in  the  amount  of  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads  since  the  strike  began,  although  the  stocks 
have  been  somewhat  decreased. 


As  the  days  go  by  and  people  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  situation  it  is  realized  all  the 
more  clearly  that  the  New  York  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  had  the  right  idea  in  protesting 
at  the  outset  against  undue  Government  inter¬ 
ference. 


Operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Competi¬ 
tive  District  have  been  in  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week  in  an  effort  to  negotiate  a  new 
wage  scale,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  bituminous  mining  operations  on  a 
normal  basis. 

On  Thursday  the  operators’  committee  offered 
to  grant  an  increase  of  15  cents  per  ton  in  the 
rate  for  pick  mining  and  a  20  per  cent,  increase 
for  company  men,  with  the  proviso  that  any  con¬ 
tract  entered  into  at  this  time  shall  run  until 
April  1,  1922.  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
rejected  the  offer  as  inadequate. 

The  two  sides  gathered  in  the  capital  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  last  week  at  the  invitation  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson.  He  called  them  together  in 
an  assembly  hall  and  told  them  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  demanded  an  immediate  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy.  Both  sides,  he  added, 
must  make  concessions.  The  original  demands 
of  the  U.  M.  W.,  including  a  60  per  cent  wage 
increase  and  a  six-hour  day,  he  characterized  as 
impossible,  although  asserting  that  the  operators 
would  have  to  abandon  their  “stand  pat  attitude. 

The  operators  spent  the  first  two  days  of  this 
week  conferring  as  to  the  counter  proposals  to 
be  made  to  the  U.  M.  W.  On  Wednesday  they 
appointed  a  sub-committee  of  16  members — four 
from  each  of  the  States  in  the  Central  Competi¬ 
tive  Field — to  meet  a  similar  committee  of  miners 
and  work  out  the  details  of  a  new  agreement. 

While  operators  from  all  the  bituminous  fields 
of  the  country  were  in  Washington  at  the  outset 
of  the  proceedings,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
old  method  of  making  a  contract  in  the  Central 
field  and  basing  other  agreements  on  that. 
Therefore  the  present  negotiations  directly  con¬ 
cern  only  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  , 

Dr.  Garfield  Takes  a  Hand 

On  Wednesday  Dr.  Garfield  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  the  scale  committees.  He  told  them 
they  ought  to  get  together,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Secretary  Wilson  who  made  a  similar  remark 
five  days  previously,  he  was  very  vague  as  to 
what  the  basis  of  settlement  should  be,  merely 
contenting  himself  with  asserting  that  the  public 
would  not  stand  for  too  big  a  raise  in  the  price 
of  coal. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  nee'd,  must 
have  and  will  have  coal,”  declared  Dr.  Garfield, 
“and  they  will  not  be  prevented  by  anything  the 
operators  and  miners  may  do  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  dissolved  into  a  chaotic  condition.” 

The  Doctor  did  not  explain  the  exact  process 
by  which  the  people  were  to  get  coal  if  the 
miners  refused  to  dig  it.  Instead  he  propounded 
a  series  of  questions,  as  follows: 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  coal.  We  are 
all  agreed  to  that,  but  the  question  now  is,  what 
is  an  excessive  price?  Nor  will  the  public  agree 
to  go  without  this  commodity. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  need,  must 
have,  and  will  have  coal,  and  they  will  not  be 
prevented  by  anything  the  operators  and  miners 
may  do  unless  the  Government  is  dissolved  into 
a  chaotic  condition. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  arc  willing  to 
pay  sufficient  to  maintain  American  standards, 
but  the  question  is,  what  are  American  standards? 
The  people  want  the  operators  to  have  a  just 
return,  but  what  is  a  just  return?” 

Dr.  Garfield  paused  for  a  reply,  and,  not  receiv¬ 
ing  any,  said  that  he  himself  was  not  prepared 


to  state  what  changes  could  reasonably  be  made 
in  the  price  of  coal,  as  all  the  necessary  data  was 
not  in  hand.  One  of  the  items  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  he  said,  was  that  of  the  Federal  income 
taxes  for  1918,  which  the  operators  have  claimed 
should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  operation.  The 
Government  has  disputed  this. 

Wages  and  Profits 

During  1918,  he  said,  $1,300,01)0,000  was  paid 
for  bituminous  coal,  the  average  price  being  $2.61 
per  ton.  The  production  cost  was  $2.15  per  ton. 
the  miners  receiving  $750,000,000,  an  average  of 
$1.50  per  ton.  A  total  of  $230,000,000  went  to 
the  mine  owners,  but  Dr.  Garfield  said  this  was 
not  all  profit,  as  Federal  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  had  to  be  deducted., 

“In  1917,”  Dr.  Garfield  said,  “the  taxes  amount¬ 
ed  to  30  cents  a  ton  average  over  the  whole 
country,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  for  1918. 
The  taxes  in  1918  to  come  out  of  the  margins  are 
somewhat  less,  I  believe,  than  in  1917,  but  I  will 
continue  my  investigation  to  determine  them  ac¬ 
curately.” 

Following  this  address,  Thomas  T.  Brewster, 
chairman  of  the  operators’  scale  committee, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Garfield’s 
figures  disproved  the  charge  that  the  bituminous 
producers  had  been  making  enormous  profits. 
President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.  replied  that  the 
miners  had  never  claimed  that  the  operators 
made  undue  profits  in  1918  under  Government 
control. 

“But  we  have  made  some  remarks  about  prof¬ 
its  in  1919,”  he  said.  “We  are  prepared  to  prove 
that  some  concerns  have  sold  coal  at  the  mines 
at  $3  a  ton,  $4  a  ton,  and  even  $4.50  a  ton.  We 
are  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  in  1919,  the 
operators  have  gotten  120  to  125  per  cent,  more 
for  coal  than  they  did  in  1914  and  that  wage  in¬ 
creases  to  the  workers  have  been  only  37  8-10 
per  cent,  above  1914  figures,  while  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  has  increased  110  per  cent.  That’s  our  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  nutshell.” 


In  the  Fairmont  Field 

Coal  mining  conditions  in  the  Fairmont  region 
assumed  a  more  normal  aspect  early  this  week 
than  at  any  time  since  the  strike  broke.  Clouds 
of  smoke  from  the  B.  &  O.  engines  told  the  story 
that  coal  transportation  was  again  on.  All  of 
the  B.  &  O.  crews  went  back  to  work  on  Monday. 

Loading  on  the  Monongah  division  on  Monday 
totaled  591  cars — about  half  of  the  average  daily 
production.  The  Monongahela  Railway  on  Mon¬ 
day  loaded  80  cars. 

In  Northern  West  Virginia  on  Monday  there 
were  871  cars  of  coal  and  coke  loaded.  The  to¬ 
tals  on  the  various  lines  were  as  follows:  B.  &  O. 
(Mononga.h  division),  591;  Monongahela  Railway, 
80  cars;  Western  Maryland  (Elkins  district),  41 
cars;  Morgantown  &  Wheeling,  11  cars;  Coal  & 
Coke,  77  cars;  Morgantown  &  Kingwood,  48  cars; 
West  Virginia  Northern,  23  cars. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  operations  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  per  cent,  of  the  miners  were  working  on 
Tuesday  with  prospects  of  a  larger  percentage 
later  in  the  week. 

Regional  production  in  the  Fairmont  field  last 
week  was  1,165  cars  of  coal,  or  58,100  tons,  which 
is  what  can  be  turned  out  in  one  day  under  fa¬ 
vorable  auspices.  , 


The  retail  price  of  domestic  coke  in  the  Twin 
Cities  has  lately  been  increased  $1  a  ton,  from 
$12  to  $13, 
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THE  STRIKE  SITUATION 


Resumption  Has  Not  Yet  Occurred  on  a 
Broad  Scale  in  Most  Fields 

While  the  bituminous  strike  ended  officially 
more  than  ten  days  ago,  it  is  being  continued  un¬ 
officially  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  union  min¬ 
ers.  The  degree  of  resumption  varies  greatly  in 
different  fields. 

It  has  occurred  chiefly  in  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland— in  northern  West  Virginia  rather 
than  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  that 
State.  The  Fairmont  region  is  said  to  be  turn¬ 
ing  out  something  like  75  per  cent,  of  normal, 
and  about  the  same  percentage  applies  to  the 
Upper  Potomac  district  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  Georges  Creek  region  in  Maryland. 

The  non-union  mines  in  Somerset  and  Fay¬ 
ette  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  are  operating  stead¬ 
ily  and  a  full  car  supply  is  enabling  them  to  get 
out  more  than  the  usual  tonnage.  In  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  district  and  the  unionized  parts  of  central 
Pennsylvania,  however,  the  men  are  showing  a 
disinclination  to  return  to  work  until  the  wage 
question  is  definitely  settled.  Some  have  gone 
back,  but  only  a  comparatively  few  mines  are  in 
operation  and  are  working  with  greatly  reduced 
forces.  , 

In  the  Central  West  and  the  Southwest  the 
tie-up  is  still  practically  complete.  There  are 
very  few  non-union  mines  in  those  sections,  and 
the  union  men  are  even  more  opposed  to  return¬ 
ing  to  work  in  advance  of  a  new  wage  agreement 
than  is  the  case  in  the  East.  In  Kansas  the 
Governor  has  taken  control  of  most  of  the  mines 
under  receivership  proceedings,  but  this  has  not 
influenced  the  strikers  in  that  State  to  return  to 
work.  , 

The  Governor  of  North  Dakota  has  also  taken 
possession  of  the  lignite  mines  at  Washburn,  the 
largest  producers  in  the  State.  In  this  case 
troops  were  employed  to  seize  the  property 
against  the  protest  of  the  owners. 

In  announcing  the  rescinding  of  the  strike  or¬ 
der  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.  stated 
that  it  was  done  under  protest.  No  doubt  this 
was  interpreted  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  mean  that  if  they  continued  the 
strike  unofficially  while  the  negotiations  were  in 
progress  it  would  not  be  at  all  displeasing  to  the 
union  officials.  So  while  the  letter  of  the  court 
order  was  obeyed  it  had  very  little  practical  effect 
on  the  strike  situation. 

Rebilling  Charge  Disallowed. 

The  15  cents’  rebilling  charge  on  coal  diverted 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  will  no  longer  be 
allowed,  according  to  a  statement  issued  last 
Wednesday  by  Director  General  Hines  reading 
as  follows: 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  charge  of  15  cents  a  net  ton  for 
rebilling,  etc.,  is  not  a  proper  item  in  settle¬ 
ments  for  coal  diverted  on  and  after  October 
30,  1919. 

“The  right  to  make  this  charge,  which  was 
originally  allowed  by  the  order  of  January  14', 
1918,  was  withdrawn  by  order  dated  November 
20,  1918,  and  the  order  of  January  14  as  thus 
amended  governed  the  settlement  price  for  di¬ 
verted  coal  on  January  31,  1919,  when  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Fuel  Administration  were  sus¬ 
pended. 

“The  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  dated 
October  31,  191",  .  .  :’.::ng  the  suspension  order, 
merely  revived  the  order  of  January  14,  1918, 
a>  it  stood  at  the  time  it  was  suspended.” 


The  mine  workers  employed  at  the  No.  11 
colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co., 
near  Famaqua,  Pa.,  were  on  strike  for  several 
days  recently-  as  a- -protest  against  a  raise  in 
trolley  fares. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 


D.  E.  Russell,  who  resigned  his  position  as 
Vice-President  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co. 
more  than  a  year  ago  and  retired  to  his  old 
home  at  St.  George,  New  Brunswick,  has  been 
in  Buffalo  some  days,  calling  on  friends  in  the 
trade. 

Col.  A.  Conger  Goodyear,  who  has  now  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  in  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 
Coal  Co.,  was  detailed  while  in  the  service  in 
Europe  to  look  after  the  coal  supply  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  classify  the 
cars  of  bituminous  coal  held  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  in  this  territory  did  its  work  in 
about  three  hours.  The  freight  bills  of  the  road 
furnished  sufficient  data.  All  that  now  has  to 
be  done  is  to  furnish  a  consumer  just  the  sort 
of  coal  he  needs.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  C.  L.  Couch,  W.  D.  Ward  and  E.  J.  Durdan. 

J.  O.  Clarke  Ts  a  member  of  a  hunting  party, 
which  has  gone  over  into  Canada  to  shoot  deer 
and  other  game. 

The  receipt  of  coal  by  lake  from  Sandusky  is 
still  kept  up  in  a  small  way.  A  cargo  of  6,000 
tons  is  reported  within  the  week.  It  is  West 
Virginia  smokeless,  which  is  wanted  for  a  special 
purpose  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  plant. 

The  steamer  H.  E.  Runnells  which  loaded  here 
with  1,000  tons  of  coal  for  Lake  Linden  and 
cleared  on  November  6th,  is  reported  lost  in  a 
storm  in  Lake  Superior.  The  steamer  John  Owen 
has  also  been  missing  on  Lake  Superior  since  the 
same  storm. 

Anthracite  shippers  who  are  still  loading  lake 
coal  propose  to  continue  all  the  month,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances.  Some  of  them  have  long  lists  of 
steamers  already  chartered.  At  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  trestle  are  two  very  long  freighters, 
loading  for  this  month’s  delivery. 

C.  L.  Couch,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  looked  after  the  visiting  representatives  of 
England,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  who  were 
in  Buffalo  this  week,  looking  over  the  industries 
and  opening  the  way  to  more  extended  financial 
credit  from  business  men  and  bankers  of  the 
country. 

F.  J.  Durdan  has  been  on  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh 
this  week,  looking  the  situation  over.  The  miners 
in  that  territory  are  not  at  work  any  more  than 
they  are  further  this  way. 

The  enlarged  local  trestle  and  storage  plant 
of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  at  Van  Renssalaer  street  is' 
now  in  full  operation,  after  having  been  disused 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  big  storage  capac¬ 
ity  and  quick  handling  facilities.  In  these  days 
when  a  place  for  holding  soft  coal  is  so  necessary, 
this  plant  comes  in  handy. 

C.  L.  Shaw,  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  gone  on  an  inspection 
trip  down  the  road  and  will  visit  New  York  be¬ 
fore  returning. 

Bituminous  operators  are  pleased  these  days 
that  they  have  some  non-union  mines  to  draw 
upon.  Some  of  them  report  that  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  their  ordinary  tonnage  is  coming 
out  of  these  mines. 

James  R.  White  is  preparing  to  return  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  about  the  last  of  the  month  for  the  winter. 
He  does  not  regret  having  gone  temporarily  out 
of  the  coal  trade  and  says  that  till  it  is  in  better 
shape  he  is  as  well  off  out  of  it. 


John  Wills,  a  well-known  bituminous  operator, 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia 
after  a  long  illness,  at  the  age  of  65.  He  had 
been  identified  with  the  coal  trade  of  that  city 
since  1895,  and  had  mines  in  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  West  Virginia. 


STATES  SEIZE  MINES 


Governors  of  Kansas  and  North  Dakota 
Take  Over  Coal  Properties 

The  action  of  the  Governors  of  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  in  taking  over  most  of  the  mines 
in  those  States  is  without  precedent  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  coal  mining  in  this  country.  In  both 
cases  the  Governors  took  advantage  of  the  strike 
as  an  excuse  for  seizing  private  property  and  tak¬ 
ing  its  management  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
owners. 

In  Kansas  the  confiscation  was  accomplished 
by  the  unique  process  of  receivership  proceedings, 
while  in  North  Dakota  the  Governor  sent  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  militia  to  take  forcible  possession 
of  the  lignite  properties.  The  Governor  of  the 
latter  State  had  previously  declared  martial  law, 
acting  24  hours  after  the  Federal  courts  had  en¬ 
joined  the  strike. 

Last  Wednesday  Judge  Nuessle  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Bismarck  issued  a  temporary 
injunction  directing  the  State  authorities  to  re¬ 
store  the  Washburn  mines  not  later  than  two 
o’clock  next  Monday  afternoon.  This  was  the 
largest  group  of  mines  affected.  On  the  same 
day  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Fargo  issued 
an  order  giving  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota 
until  next  Monday  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  enjoined  from  continuing  the  operation  of 
the  mines  belonging  to  the  McClure  Coal  Co.  and 
the  Dakota  Coal  Co. 

Fhe  order  issued  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
affects  approximately  150  mines  in  the  Pittsburg 
district,  which  represent  about  95  per  cent,  of  the 
.'state’s  total  coal  tonnage.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
order  the  receivers  have  full  control  of  the  mines, 
including  the  right  to  fix  wages  and  arrange  for 
the  sale  and  distribution.  The  only  fly  in  the 
ointment  is  that  there  is  no  coal  to  distribute,  the 
miners  having  shown  no  disposition  to  return  to 
work  according  to  latest  accounts. 


The  Schoolmaster  Speaks 

At  the  Wednesday  session  of  the  joint  confer¬ 
ence  now  in  progress  in  Washington.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  was  seemingly  in  censorious  mood,  as 
though  lecturing  a  number  of  his  college  students 
for  having  broken  townsmen’s  windows  in  some 
of  their  exuberant  pranks.  He  said:  "lhe  people 
of  the  United  States  need,  must  have  and  will 
have  coal,  and  they  will  not  be  prevented  by  any¬ 
thing  the  operators  and  miners  may  do  unless 
the  Government  is  dissolved  into  a  chaotic  con¬ 
dition.” 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  what  does 
this  mean?  Of  course,  the  people  need  coal; 
that  goes  without  saying.  Likewise  they  must 
have  it  if  it  is  available.  But  when  he  says  they 
will  have  it  regardless  of  what  the  miners  may 
do,  just  whereabouts  does  the  worthy  doctor  get 
off'?  If  the  miners  refrain  from  mining,  what 
happens?  It  will  take  more  than  an  edict  of 
the  Fuel  Administrator  to  bring  coal  tumbling 
from  the  mines  into  the  railroad  cars,  even  if 
we  only  have  reference  to  self-draining  mines. 

There  is  some  rather  loose  talk,  we  surmise, 
relative  to  the  Government  mining  coal.  One 
man  suggested  that  the  men  school  teachers  be 
excused  from  duty  during  the  strike  period  and 
allowed  to  work  in  the  mines,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  will  not  go  very  far  in  producing  tonnage. 
Even  if  Uncle  Sam  should  turn  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  Treasury  Department  and  a  dozen 
other  aggregates  of  Washington  clerks  loose  in 
the  coal  regions,  we  imagine  there  would  not 
be  much  coal  dug.  We  think  it  would  be  in 
order  for  Dr.  Garfield  to  revise  his  statement. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  CORPORATION  TO  BE  LAUNCHED 


Coal  Export  Committee  of  American  Mining 
a  Joint  Selling  Agency 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  held  in  St.  Louis  this 
week  the  Coal  Export  Committee  presented 
a  report  outlining  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  towards  devising  a  plan  for 
collective  selling  in  the  export  trade. 

Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne  of  New  York  is 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  being  Van  II.  Manning,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines;  Charles  S.  Allen, 
secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York;  John  C.  Callahan, 
traffic  manager  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Allen  Walker,  of  the  Guaran¬ 
ty  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

The  committee’s  report  follows: 

As  demands  for  American  coal  in  Euro¬ 
pean  and  South  American  ports  increased, 
subsequent  to  the  armistice  of  November, 
1918,  conditions  surrounding  the  export 
coal  industry  became  more  and  more  cha¬ 
otic. 

With  the  abolition  of  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  control  February  1,  1919,  a  mushroom 
army  of  would-be  coal  exporters  grew  up 
overnight.  A  single  “firm  offer”  for  10,- 
000  tons  became  a  proposition  for  1,000.000 
tons  in  the  hands  of  100  prospective  ex¬ 
porters,  all  bidding  against  one  another,  and 
many  of  whom  were  unable  to  guarantee 
either  quality  or  delivery. 

Out  of  this  pandemonium  came  demoral¬ 
izing  demands  for  shipping  facilities,  utterly 
beyond  any  human  means  of  supplying. 
Also,  after  the  first  shipments  began  to 
arrive,  complaint  was  made  of  irregularity 
in  quality  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
coal  so  shipped  was  not  up  to  specifications. 

New  Arrangements  Badly  Needed 

To  meet  these  conditions,  a  conference 
was  held  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping-  Board  at 
Washington  in  May.  1919,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  standard  of  procedure  in  the 
allocation  of  tonnage.  The  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  viewing  the  coal  export  proposi¬ 
tion  as  a  relief  measure,  became  interested 
in  establishing  standards  of  quality  for 
American  coals  so  exported,  and  it  became 
evident  that  unless  some  form  of  export  or¬ 
ganization,  were  created,  our  prestige  would 
be  lost,  and  the  export  of  American  coal 
materially  hampered,  through  competitive 
selling  in  foreign  markets. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  various 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  others,  to  form  a  national 
export  company,  but  without  success.  A 
few  of  the  larger  operating  companies  had 
or  made  their  own  export  arrangements.  A 
portion  of  these  utilized  the  existing  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
while  others  went  into  the  shipping  busi¬ 
ness  and  began  a  C.I.F.  delivery,  with  the 
result  that  ocean  freight  rates  rapidly  ex¬ 
ceeded  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  rates  and  keen 
competition  again  threatened  to  disrupt  all 
attempts  at  standardization  of  selling  price 
for  established  grades  of  coal. 

At  this^  stage  it  occurred  to  the  Ameri- 


Ccngress  Tells  of  Steps  Taken  to  Organize 
Under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law 

can  Mining  Congress  that  some  construc¬ 
tive  action  should  be  taken  as  a  means  of 
coordinating  ideas,  and  crystallizing  them 
into  some  practical  plan  calculated  to 
meet  the  approval  of  all  parties  interested 
in  the  exporting  of  coal.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  such  action  was  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  growing  dissatisfaction  abroad, 
and  the  tendency  toward  collective  buying, 
already  established  with  respect  to  many 

commodities  in  international  trade. 

Your  committee  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Allen  Walker  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Compafiv,  who  has  studied 
at.  first  hand  the  methods  and  activities  of 
the  buying  and  selling  combinations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  an 
attorney  of  extended  experience  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  export  corporations  under  the 
Wcbb-Pomerene  law.  A  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  held  at  which  the  various 
associations  and  representatives  of  oper¬ 
ators  and  wholesalers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  been  present  and  participated 
in  the  discussions. 

The  success  of  similar  export  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  cement,  steel,  lumber,  chemical, 
meat  products,  textile,  foundry,  furniture, 
copper  and  other  industries,  to  meet  collec¬ 
tive  buying  with  collective  selling  is  now  a 
matter  of  record. 

It  remains  only  for  the  coal  industry  to 
similarly  avail  itself  of  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  act,  which 
extends,  to  coal  operator  and  wholesaler 
alike,  at)  opportunity  to  eliminate  cut¬ 
throat  competition  in  foreign  markets,  to 
stabilize  domestic  trade,  and  to  develop 
home  producion  by  the  creation  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  sustained  output  oversea  for  years 
to  come.  In  addition,  the  buyer  will  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  high  standard  of  quality  and  ser¬ 
vice  as  to  American  coal. 

Tentative  Organization  Perfected 

As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  extend¬ 
ing.  over  the  past  five  months,  a  tentative 
form  of  organization,  based  on  the  combined 
necessities  of  the  various  responsible  ex¬ 
porters,  is  now  before  the  committee  for 
final  adoption.  It  had  been  hoped  that  this 
work  might  be  completed  before  the  annual 
session  of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
but  on  account  of  the  coal  strike  many  of 
the  operators  interested  in  export  were 
obliged  to  defer  attendance -at  the  proposed 
meeting. 

Your  committee  therefore  respectfully 
submits  this  report,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that,  in  the  appointment  of  an  Export 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Con¬ 
gress  reappoint  a  sufficient  number  from  the 
present  Committee  already  familiar  with  its 
labors  to  insure  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
organization,  after  which,  its  functions  hav- 
ng  been  performed,  the  Committee  may 
readily  be  dissolved. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  conditions  warranting  an  ex¬ 


port  organization,  Mr.  George  S.  Rice  >f 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  stated  that  ii 
will  probably  be  at  least  five  years  before 
Great  Britain  resumes  her  normal  export 
tonnage,  and  that  the  annual  European 
shortage  is  now  90  to  100  million  tons. 

Possibilities  of  Export  Trade 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  Slates 
should  have  a  permanent  annual  export 
trade  of  at  least  22  million  tons  to  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ports  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  a 
steadily  growing  demand  of  at  least  9  million 
tons  annually  to  South  America.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  secure  and  hold  this  trade 
is  an  honorable  method  of  doing  business 
on  a  collective  selling  basis,  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  standard  of  uniform  quality. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  proposed  or¬ 
ganization  provides  for  a  coal  export  cor¬ 
poration  which  shall  obtain,  through  organ¬ 
ization,  the  benefits  of  cooperation  intended 
by  the  Webb-Pomerene  bill,  and  which 
shall,  by  its  Board  of  Directors,  regulate 
the  grading,  classification,  shipment,  han¬ 
dling  and  delivery  of  coal  for  export  trade. 

The  export  organization  provides  for  and 
protects  individual  trade  names  and  estab¬ 
lishes  agencies,  and  contemplates  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  corporation  which  shall  engage 
solely  in  export  trade  as  defined  by  the 
Webb  Act,  together  with  the  acquisition 
of  ships  by  charter,  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
and  whose  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
elected  by  stockholders. 

There  seems  to  be  little  reason  why  the 
American  coal  industry  should  lack  the 
proper  organization  for  export,  to  place  it 
upon  the  same  sustained  basis  as  other 
major  industries  in  the  United  States. 


The  Printers’  Strike. 

The  printers’  strike,  as  the  trouble  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  is  commonly  designated,  embracing  as 
it  does  not  only  the  operators  of  the  printing 
presses  but  compositors,  folders,  mailers,  feed¬ 
ers,  paper-handlers  and  others,  has  now  reached 
a  stage  in  which  union  politics  seem  to  figure 
more  than  any  simple  question  of  wages  and 
hours. 

There  is  controversy  as  to  which  union  h  reg¬ 
ular  and  which  is  irregular,  which  organization 
it  is  permissible  to  work  with,  and  which  organ¬ 
ization  must  be  ostracized  by  those  who  would 
retain  their  regular  and  proper  standing. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  more  difficult 
than,  ever  to  state  when  normal  publication  will 
be  feasible,  and  there  need  be  no  surprise  if 
some  irregularity  in  the  issuing  of  the  JOURNAL 
transpires. 

While,  naturally,  every  reasonable  effort  will 
be  made  to  send  papers  out  as  usual,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  whole  difficulty  may  be  ter¬ 
minated  suddenly,  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers 
recognize  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  enter¬ 
prise  verges  upon  foolhardiness,  and  that  it  is 
unwise  to  pay  Klondike  prices  for  the  carrying 
on  of  any  business  proposition.  The  trade  can 
be  better  served  by  the  same  expenditure  under 
other  conditions  at  a  later  day. 


The  following  announcement  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  Hisylvania  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  associated  interests:  “We  beg  to  announce 
that  E.  I-..  Learned  has  resigned  from  his  position 
of  sales  manager  and  purchasing  agent,  and  that 
our  secretary,  E.  W.  Blower,  is  again  in  active 
charge  of  these  departments.” 
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IMPERIAL  COAL  CORP.  HOW  PRODUCTION  FELL 


Output  of  Re-Organized  Properties  Will  Be 
Increased  to  1,000,000  Tons 

The  merger  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  the 
Shade  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Diamond  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.  and  Cambria  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 
into  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation  at  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  has  been  approved  by  Governor 

Sproul.  .  .  ..  , 

The  new  corporation  is  capitalized  at 
$750,000.  The  officers  are  Charles  A.  Owen, 
president;  James  P.  Thomas,  vice-president; 
Frank  D.  Baker,  secretary;  Philip  E.  Thom¬ 
as,  treasurer;  E.  H.  Zimmerman,  assistant 
treasurer. 

The  corporation  will  have  its  main  office 
at  Johnstown,  but  the  president  will  main¬ 
tain  his  office  at  New  York,  and  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  office  will  be  in  the  Widener  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia.  Sales  offices  are  main¬ 
tained  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Harry  A.  Ling  is  district  sales  manager 
at  Philadelphia;  Alfred  D.  Thompson  dis¬ 
trict  sales  manager  at  New  York,  and  the 
Boston  office,  which  has  recently  been 
opened  at  120  Milk  street,  is  in  charge  of  E. 
T.  Kranefuss. 

The  mines  of  the  new  corporation  are 
modernly  equipped  in  all  respects,  including 
electric  haulage  systems,  mining  machines 
and  mechanical  picking  tables.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  employs  500  miners,  and  is  producing 
at  the  present  time  an  annual  tonnage  of 
700,000  tons,  which  will  shortly  be  increased 
to  1,000,000  tons. 

All  the  coal  mined  by  this  corporation  is 
classified  in  Pools  Nos.  1,  9  and  10,  which 
were  thus  specified  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  as  being  permissible 
bunker  coal  during  the  recent  war  restric¬ 
tions. 

The  Imperial  Coal  Corporation  intends  to 
extend  its  business,  and,  in  addition  to  in¬ 
creasing  its  commercial  tonnage,  will  shortly 
enter  the  bunker  business  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  coal  steamers  at  all  Atlantic 
ports,  including  Hampton  Roads. 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through 
the  Sault  Canals  shows  tonnages  as  follows:. 
Anthracite 


U.  S. 
142  864 

Can. 

142,864 

248,263 

May  . 

...  248,263 

166,155 

June  . 

...  227,200 

227,200 

268,947 

July  . 

...  344,462 

344,462 

233,764 

August  . 

...  179,687 

5,700 

185,387 

299,555 

September 

..  228,830 

2,200 

231,030 

293,800 

October  ... 

...  498,505 

498,505 

403,510 

Total  ’19 . 

...1,869,811 

7,900 

1,877,711 

1,665,731 

Total  T8 . 

. 1,599,106 

66,625 

1,665,731 

Total  T7 . 

. 1,929,298 

148,950 

2,178,248 

Total  T6 . 

1,808,021  80,810  1,888,831 
Bituminous 

April  . . 

....  415,824 

415,824 

88,078 

May  . 

....2,213,190 

26,548 

2,239,738 

1,877,973 

June  . 

....2,211,284 

55,700 

2,266,984 

1,649,028 

July  . 

....1,943,115 

94,150 

2,037,265 

2,121,603 

August  . 

....1,147,258 

42,300 

1,189,558 

2,517,603 

September 

..1,112,691 

44,150 

1,156,841 

2,796,5 77 

October  ..... 

....1.836,036 

12,475 

1,848.511 

3,193,378 

Total  T9..... 

..10,879,398 

275,323 

11,154,721 

14,244,250 

Total  T8.... 

..13,413.193 

831,048 

14,244,250 

Total  T  7 . 

..12,390,712 

964,671 

13,355,483 

Total  T6.... 

..11,660,484 

827,411 

12,487,895 

Bituminous  Output  Dropped  to  29  Per  Cent 
of  October  Average 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  week 
of  November  8,  during  which  the  strike  was  in 
progress,  is  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  at  3,477,000  tons,  or  approximately  29  per 
cent  of  the  average  for  the  four  weeks  ended 
October  25,  in  which  production  was  at  the  high¬ 
est  rate  attained  this  year. 

The  union  fields  were  almost  completely  shut 
down  during  the  first  week  in  November,  the 
open-shop  districts,  but  partially,  and  the  non¬ 
union  fields  little  if  any  affected.  Thus  produc¬ 
tion  was  mainly  in  the  general  territory  extending 
from  parts  of  western  and  central  Pennsylvania, 
south  to  Alabama,  in  western  Kentucky,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  The  only  fields  nor¬ 
mally  supplying  the  upper  and  central  Mississippi 
Valley  markets  at  work  were  those  in  southern 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Production  in  the  week  of  November  8  was,  of 
course,  the  lowest  recorded  in  recent  years,  for 
no  strike  has  ever  before  affected  all  union  mines 
at  the  same  time  as  has  this  one.  The  daily 
average  output*  in  the  week,  of  580,000  tons,  was 
54  per  cent  greater  than  on  Saturday,  November 
1,  the  first  day  of  the  strike. 

Coke  Output  Gains 

The  output  of  beehive  coke  was  stimulated  by 
the  strike,  production  for  the  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  8  being  estimated  at  374,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  eight  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
week.  Placing  a  maximum  price  on  coal  when 
coke  prices  were  abnormally  high  had  the  effect 
of  causing  operators  in  the  Connellsville  region 
and  elsewhere  to  coke  as  much  of  their  coal  out¬ 
put  as  possible,  and  as  these  fields  are  in  non¬ 
union  territory  for  the  most  part,  the  result  was 
a  jump  in  the  coke  tonnage. 

Production  of  anthracite  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  November  8  was  1,972,000  net  tons,  a  figure 
which  has  been  exceeded  but  once  this  year.  The 
total  tonnage  of  hard  coal  from  April  1  to  No¬ 
vember  8  was  55,898,000  tons,  which  is  6,278,000 
tons  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  but  about  2,500,000  tons  greater  than  in 
1916,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  last  normal 
year. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  by  lake  from  the 
opening  of  the  season  to  the  beginning  of  the 
miners’  strike  was  21,870,000  tons,  or  some  5,500,- 
000  tons  below  those  of  the  same  period  last  year. 


Using  Poor  Coal  Economically. 

An  interesting  symposium  on  coal  burningmeth- 
ods  was  held  a  few  nights  ago  at  the  Engineers’ 
Club  in  Philadelphia,  the  principal  address  being 
delivered  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Chance,  a  noted  mining 
engineer.  Dr.  Chance  brought  out  the  fact  that 
while  high-grade  fuels  form  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  bituminous  production,  most 
coal-burning  devices  being  installed  today  are 
based  upon  the  use  of  high-grade  coal  and  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  this  tendency  in  the  following 
words: 

“The  supply  of  the  higher  grades  is  extremely 
limited.  It  constitutes  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Engineers  are  installing  plants  which  can¬ 
not  be  operated  economically  without  smokeless 
coal  of  high  fusing  point.  They  ought  to  stop 
that.  Powers  plants  should  be  built  which  are 
adapted  to  burn  all  ordinary  grades.” 

Another  prominent  engineer,  E.  P.  D’lnvilliers, 
following  Dr.  Chance’s  remarks,  ventured  the 
opinion  that  engineers  generally  during  the  last 
few  years  are  giving  greater  appreciation  to  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  condition  referred  to  by 
installing  steam  plants  to  burn  the  lower  grades 
of  bituminous. 


DON’T  BE  A  HOBO! 


Pay  Your  Fare  and  Ride  With  Your  Friends 
as  a  Gentleman 

While  there  is  much  heard  in  trade  circles 
with  reference  to  curbing  radicals,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  businss  interests  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  the  fact  remains  that  a  great  many 
business  people  are  not  doing  their  share  in 
protective  work  and  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  until  the  business  interests  are  as  well 
organized  as  the  opposing  interests,  the  bus¬ 
iness  community  will  have  rather  a  hard  row 
to  hoe. 

Practically  every  association  secretary 
complains  of  the  difficulty.  of  securing  full 
membership,  and,  having  obtained  a  certain 
nominal  aggregate  of  members,  they  next 
find  it  difficult  to  collect  dues  from  all  of 
them. 

The  difficulties  of  the  editor  who  under¬ 
takes  to  carry  on  propaganda  work  are  so 
well  known  and  ancient  as  to  be  traditional. 
There  are  several  thousand  operating  com¬ 
panies  interested  in  the  coal  mining  busi¬ 
ness,  close  upon  1,000  middlemen  or  job¬ 
bers,  and  many  thousand  retail  dealers.  How 
many  of  them  are  really  cooperating  as  they 
should  through  associations  or' publications 
in  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  business  community  in 
general?  The  percentage  is  small  indeed. 

It  was  a  good  point  that  Mr.  Lloyd,  head 
of  the  Retail  Association,  brought  out  some 
months  ago  when  he  said :  “A  lot  of  folks 
are  stealing  a  ride.”  They  are  what  might  be 
termed  commercial  hobos  on  the  train  of 
progress. 

Naturally  comment  along  this  line  is 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  vicarious  scolding, 
reaching  those  who  are  already  doing  their 
share  rather  than  only  those  who  need  to  be 
jacked  up,  but  our  point  in  putting  the  mat¬ 
ter  on  record  is  that  it  is  something  that 
should  be  touched  upon  by  the  orators  of  the 
trade,  for  certainly  many  of  the  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  need  more  support  than  they  are 
receiving. 


Pay  Dues. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  coal  business  that  is 
hard  to  understand  is  that  the  secretaries  of  the 
associations  experience  such  difficulty  in  securing 
prompt  payment  of  the  dues  of  members.  This, 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the  retail  dealers 
are  generally  working  hard  to  get  on  a  cash  basis, 
while  it  is  well  understood  that  the  terms  of  the 
wholesale  trade  are  particularly  rigid  and  closely 
enforced  as  a  general  thing.  It  is  suggested  that 
we  mention  “What  is  good  for  the  goose,  ought 
to  be  good  for'the  gander,”  and  that  members  in 
arrears  should  pay  up. 

Possibly  this  is  somewhat  like  the  criticizing  of 
non-churchgoers  that  is  sometimes  indulged  in 
from  the  pulpit;  those  that  are  actually  in  attend¬ 
ance  really  get  under  fire,  while  those  resting 
comfortably  at  home  escape  criticism. 

Possibly  all  members  reading  trade  papers  are 
already  in  good  standing,  and  the  back-sliders  are 
not  yet  enrolled  as  subscribers. 

However,  appreciating  the  value  of  association 
work,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  put  on  record  the 
assertion  that  association  members  should  look 
carefully  after  their  financial  responsibilities. 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  EASTERN  FIELDS 


British  Fuel  Exports 


Below  are  the  maximum  Government  prices  for  bituminous  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland:  ’ 


Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  from 
Great  Britain  were  as  follows: 


Pennsylvania: 

District  No.  1:  Operations  in  the  counties  of  Tioga,  Lycoming,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Center,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Cameron,  Elk,  Clearfield,  Cam¬ 
bria,  Blair,  Somerset,  Jefferson,  Indiana,  Clarion,  Armstrong,  Butler, 
Mercer,  Lawrence,  and  Beaver,  and  operations  in  Allegheny  Coun¬ 
ty  from  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough  north  to  the  county  line, 
and  in  Westmoreland  County  from  a  point  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  Tarentum  Borough  north  along  the  Allegheny  River  to  the  Kis¬ 
kiminitas'  River,  and  along  the  Kiskiminitas  River  eastward  to  the 
Conemattgh  River,  and  continuing  along  the  Conemaugh  River  to 
the  county  line  of  Cambria  County  and  operations  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.  from  the  Somerset  County  line  to  and  including  Indian 
Creek  and  the  Indian  Creek  Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R . . . . . . . . 

District  No.  2:  Operation  in  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Westmore¬ 
land.  Fayette,  Greene,  and  Washington,  except  (1)  that  portion  of 
Allegheny  County  from  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough  north 
to  the  County  line,  (2)  the  territory  in  Westmoreland  County  from 
a  point  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough  north  along 
the  Allegheny  River  10  the  Kiskiminitas  River  and  along  the  Kis¬ 
kiminitas  River  eastward  to  the  Conemaugh  River  and  continuing 
along  the  Conemaugh  River  to  the  county  line  of  Cambria  County, 
(3)  operations  m  Indian  Creek  in  Westmoreland  County  and  (4) 

operations  in  the  Ohio  Pyle  district  of  Fayette  County . 

Special  Prices: 

Coal  mined  by  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.,  in  Tioga  County . . 

Coal  mined  at  the  stripping  operation  of  the  Graff  Mining  Co. 
in  Westmoreland  County* . 

West  Virginia: 

District  No.  1  (Pocahontas)  :  Operations  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.  and  branches  west  of  Graham,  Va.,  to  Welch,  W.  Va.,  includ¬ 
ing  Newhall,  Berwind,  Canebrake,  Hartwell,  and;  Beech  Fork 
branches ;  also  operations  on  the  Virginian  Ry.,  and  branches  west 

of  Rock  to  Herndon,  W.  Va.* . . . 

District  No.  2  (Tug  River)  :  Coal  mining  operations  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  west  of  Welch  to  and  including  Panther,  including 

branches,  except  Newhall,  Berwind,  Canebrake  and  Hartwell* . 

District  No.  3  (Thacker)  :  Operations  in  McDowell  County  west  of 
Panther  -on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  and  in  Mingo  County  west 
along  the  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  to  Williamson,  on  the 

Norflk  &  Western  Ry . . . . . . . . . 

District  No.  4  (Kenova)  :  Operations  on  the  watershed  of  the  Tug 
Fork  ot  the  Big  Sandy  River  west  of  Williamson  on  the  Norfolk  & 

Western  Ry.  and  Wayne  County . . . 

District  No.  5  (Logan)  :  Logan  County  and  operations  in  Boone 
County  south  of  Danville  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  in  Lincoln 

County  south  of  Gill  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R . 

District  No.  6  (New  River)  :  Operations  in  Fayette  County  east 
of  the  Gauley  River  to  Hawk’s  Nest  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Hawk’s  Nest  to  Lively  on  the 
Virginian  R.  R.,  and  the  counties  of  Fayette  and  Raleigh,  south  of 
Lively,  and  the  county  of  Wyoming,  north  of  Herndon,  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  R.  R.* . . . . . . . . .... 

District  No.  7  (Kanawdta)  :  Operations  in  Nicholas  County,  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Meadow  Branch  of  the  Gauley  River,  the  county  of 
Fayette  west  of  the  Gauley  River  and  north  of  the  Kanawha  and 
west  of  a  line  drawn  front  Hawk’s  Nest  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  to  Lively  on  the  Virginian  R.  R.,  and  operations  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Raleigh  and  Boone  on  the  watershed  of  the  Clear  Fork 
Branch  of  Coal  River,  and  the  County  of  Boone  north  of  Danville 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  and  the  counties  of  Kanawha  and 
Clay  south  of  Charleston  and  the  county  of  Lincoln  north  of  Gill  on 

the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R . - . — . 

District  No.  8:  Putnam  County . - . - . - . - . - . - . 

District  No.  9:  Coal  mined  in  Mason  County . - - — — 

District  No.  10:  Coal  and  Coke  and  Gauley  districts:  Taylor,  Barbour, 
Lewis,  Upshur,  Randolph,  Gilmer,  Braxton,  Webster,  and  Green¬ 
brier  Counties;  operations  in  Nicholas  County  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Meadow'  Branch  of  the  Gauley  River,  and  the  Coal  and  Coke 

district  in  Kanawha  and  Clay  Counties  north  of  Charleston — . 

District  No.  11:  The  Upper  Potomac,  Cumberland  and  Piedmont 
fields,  comprising  all  coal  mined  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Mineral,  Grant,  Tucker,  and  Preston  in  West  Virginia 
District  No.  12  (Fairmont)  :  Monongalia,  Marion,  and  Harrison 

Counties . . - . . . . . 

District  No.  13:  Coal  mined  in  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio, 


Special  Prices: 

Mines  operated  near 
Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


Richw'ood,  Nicholas  County,  by  the  Saxman 


Maryland 


Run  of 

Prepared 

Slack  or 
screen- 

September 

mine. 

sizes 

ings. 

Country — 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Russia  . 

283,842 

3,467 

24,454 

Sweden  . 

60,786 

70,655 

122,354 

Norway  . 

88,189 

101,654 

94,077 

Denmark  . 

85,868 

80,477 

90,911 

Netherlands  . 

Belgium  . 

18,533 

1,049 

24,720 

3,000 

1,280,655 

France  . 

1,544,863 

1,344,746 

Portugal  . 

Azores  and  Ma- 

11,083 

12,750 

75,604 

deira  . 

11,875 

26,414 

25,485 

35,839 

329,471 

Canary  Island  .... 
Spain  . 

$2.95 

$2.95 

$2.95 

33,821 

402,537 

70,077 

490,137 

Italy  . 

Greece  . 

5,900 

2,213 

9,542 

Algeria  . . . 

34,553 

6,050 

22,426 

Fr.  W.  Africa . 

44,213 

83,514 

19,489 

Port.  W.  Africa 

745 

14,445 

553 

Chile  . 

1,078 

800 

Brazil  . 

20,336 

6,212 

6,276 

Uruguay  . 

5,959 

8,320 

26,172 

2.35 

2.60 

2.35 

Argentine  Rep . 

16,089 

9,880 

62,094 

Channel  Is . 

11,355 

8,507 

12,462 

2.95 

3.25 

2.75 

Gibraltar  . :... 

110,752 

74,624 

183,037 

108,881 

102,115 

21,644 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

Malta  . 

Egypt  . 

Ang-Egypt.  Sudan 
Aden  and  Depen. 
British  India  . 

123,885 

121,830 

138,759 

501 

1,010 

1,389 

120,645 

Ceylon  . 

2.35 

2.60 

2.10 

Other  Countries.. 

77,516 

108,228 

Ttl.  Anthracite 

117,151 

82,428 

165,969 

Ttl.  Steam . 

2,546,006 

2,287.703 

2,090,509 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

Ttl.  Gas  . 

295,700 

277,701 

271,158 

Ttl.  Household 

12,790 

11,853 

11,930 

Ttl.  Other  Sorts 

142,794 

133,057 

137,623 

2.65 

2.90 

2.40 

Total  . 

3,114,441 

2,792,742 

2,677,189 

Coke  . 

120,735 

69,406 

150,096 

Patent  Fuel  . 

102,358 

130,179 

135,268 

2.65 

2.90 

2.40 

Ttl.  Coal,  Coke 
and  Pt.  F . 

3,337,534 

2,992,327 

2,962,553 

Bunkers,  Foreign 

800,299 

742,183 

1,130,484 

2.50 

2.75 

2.25 

Nine  Months 

Ttl.  Anthracite.... 

1,030,457 

887,916 

1,147,514 

Ttl.  Steam  . 21,986,325 

19,928,537 

21,912,477 

Ttl.  Gas  . 

3,000,701 

2,390,094 

2,494,702 

Ttl.  Household.... 

122,930 

108,307 

97,688 

2.70 

2.95 

2.45 

Ttl.  Other  Sorts 

1,138,018 

1,020,477 

1,186,231 

Total  . 27,278,521 

24,335,331 

26,838,61 2 

Coke  . 

996,925 

704,069 

1,012,564 

* 

Patent  Fuel  . 

Ttl.  Coal,  Coke 

1,163,389 

’1,161,584 

1,253,844 

and  Pt.  F . 29,438,835 

26,200,984 

29,105,020 

Bunkers,  Foreign 

7,852,700 

6,696,148 

9,069,09 7 

2.60 

2.85 

2.35 

Daniel  Howard, 

of  Clarksburg,  W. 

Va.,  and 

2.85 

3.10 

2.60 

H.  S.  Reppert,  of  Buckhannon,  have 

been  ap- 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

pointed  receivers 

for  the  Pleasant  Valley  Coal 

Mining  Co.,  with  a  mine  near  the  latter  place. 


2.65 

2.90 

2.40 

Price  List  Notes. 

*  Flat  Prices. 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

t  In  the  Pocahontas  district  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  and  the  New  River  and  Tug  River 

2.50 

2.75 

2.25 

districts  of  West  Virginia,  where  slack  or  screen¬ 
ings  passing  through  the  standard  screens  cus¬ 

2.35 

2.60 

2.35 

tomarily  used  prior  to  January  1,  1916,  constitute 
not  less  than  55  per  cent  of  the  mine  run  output 

3.15 

3.40 

2.90 

of  any  mihe,  such  slack  or  screenings  may  be  sold 
at  not  to  exceed  the  applicable  Government  price 
at  date  of  shipment  for  run  of  mine  produced  at 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

said  mine. 
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Anthracite  Coke  to  Be  Sold 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  which  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  new  form  of  artificial  fuel  foi 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  expects  to  place  it  on 
the  market  in  limited  quantities  ahout  the  first 
of  the  year.  It  will  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
Anthracite  Coke,  and  offered  to  the  public  as  a 
substitute,  for  the  domestic  sizes  of  hard  coal. 

This  fuel  is  manufactured  from  silt,  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  the  anthracite  breakers  usually  regarded 
as  refuse,  being  dumped  on  the  culm  bank.  At 
some  of  the  D.  &  H.  collieries  facilities  have 
been  installed  for  recovering  silt  from  the  wash 
water  as  it  leaves  the  breaker.  It  is  then  made 
up  into  briquette  form  and  subjected  to  a  cok¬ 
ing  process  which  eliminates  the  binder  and 
leaves  onlv  pure  carbonized  coal. 

Delay  has  been  caused  in  placing  the  new  fuel 
on  the  market  by  the  installation  of  refining  de¬ 
vice  ;  for  removing  the  free  ash  and  foreign  con¬ 
tact  from  the  silt,  but  this  has  now  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  coke  has  been  tested  in  kitchen 
ranges  and  given  good  results. 


Time  to  Act 

Years  ago  Mark  Twain  said  that  for  centuries 
■verybody  had  been  talking  about  the  weather, 
nit  nothing  had  been  done  yet  to  bring  it  to  a 
noire  satisfactory  and  regular  basis.  In  like  man- 
mu-  Editor  Roberts  of  the  “West  Virginia  Mining 
slews”  refers  to  the  strong  resolutions  against 
iocialistic  propaganda  and  the  general  sentiment 
hat  something  must  be  done,  and  yet  the  spread- 
ng  of  strife  and  discord  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Vs  he  says:  . 

‘The  time  for  talking  is  past.  1  he  tinrn  to  Act 
s  here.  We  must— we  MUST  unite— IMMEDI- 
VTELY!  As  Americans  let  us  act — let  us  come 
ogether  as  the  American  Federation  of  Business 
Vlcn  with  a  definite  program,  with  a  definite  end 
n  view,  to  PREVENT  the  overturn  of  our  rep- 
esentative,  constitutional  government  a  per¬ 
sonal,  fighting,  permanent,  organized  force  to 
guarantee  that  order  and  justice  and  reason  shall 
mt  perish  from  the  earth. 

Let  the  coal  people  through  their  associations 
nitiate  direct  measures.  They  will  find  a  sincere 
md  helpful  ally  in  the  trade  press. 


What  Market  For  By-Products? 

Very  frequently  discussions  as  to  miners 
wages  and  allied  topics  such  as  are  uppermost 
at  the  present  time,  prompt  comment  in  the 
daily  press  from  engineering  authorities  and 
otherwise  as  to  the  increased  return  that  might 
be  had  from  coal  if  it  were  fully  utilized;  this 
meaing,  in  fact,  that  all  by-products  should  be 
recovered,  and  it  is  easy  1 6  point  out  if  one  ton 
of  coal  yields  so  many  pounds  of  tar  and  so 
many  gailps  of  benzol,  100,000,000  tons  will  yield 
100,000,000  times  as  much. 

Unfortunately  for  this  argument  it  is  not 
stated  just  how  and  where  the  market  for  such, 
a  vast  amount  of  additional  by-products  would 
be  procured.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  all  the 
capital  seeking  investment  in  the  United  States, 
year  by  year,  no  particularly  good  proposition 
has  been  purposely  passed  by  very  often,  and  the 
b-product  industry  has  shown  a  very  rapid 
growth,  in  fact  its  growth  has  been  as  great  as 
circumstances  require  or  suggest,  and  more  by¬ 
product  p!  mis  have  been  erected  chiefly  because 
capitalists  could  not  see  an  adequate  return 
from  them. 


Representatives  of  all  the  labor  unions  in 
Great  Britain  will  meet  in  London  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9  to  discuss  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines 
and  consider  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  make 
the  Government  change  its  present  attitude, 
which  is  antagonistic  to  the  scheme. 


F.  W.  T.  Amis  Becomes  Associated  with 
Gueret,  Jacks  &  Partners 

A  combination  has  recently  been  effected  which 
is  interesting  to  the  trade.  The  name  of  the  new 
company  is  Gueret,  Jacks  &  Partners,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  52  Broadway,  and  is  a  combiation  of 
three  of  the  larger  ship-operating  and  charter¬ 
ing  companies  in  England  and  Scotland,  togeth¬ 
er  with  some  of  the  largest  buyers  of  coal,  iron 
and  steel  products  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe. 

The  various  firms  comprising  this  new  corpo¬ 
ration  in  New  York  own  and  operate  coal  depots 
in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  control  a  line  of 
vessels,  both  for  coal  carrying  and  general  cargo. 
Offices  have  been  opened  in  Seattle  to  take  care 
of  the  Pacific  business. 

W.  T.  Amis,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  been 

The  New  York  office  will  be  in  charge  of  F. 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  Pilling  & 
Crane,  and  the  representative  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  &  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  and  their  subsid¬ 
iary,  The  Eastern  Car  Company,  Ltd. 


As  Pittsburgh  Views  Price  Fixing 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  20. — The  majority  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  operators  are  showing  little  concern  as  to 
when  the  Government  will  cancel  its  order  which 
re-established  war-time  coal  prices.  Legitimate 
operators  have  done  everything  possible  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  Government  coal  prices  even  after 
the  war  was  ended.  They  now  believe  that  the 
existence  of  this  order  for  an  indefinite  period 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Talk  is  heard  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  appealed  to  by  domestic  and  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  to  have  this  order  continued. 
Many  consumers  have  been  compelled  to  pay  as 
much  as  $7  a  ton  for  prepared  bituminous  coal 
by  a  few  gouging  brokers  and  dealers,  it  is 
alleged.  Prosecution  has  been  started  by  the 
Federal  authorities  against  a  score  or  more  of 
these  offenders. 


H.  A.  Harrington,  Fuel  Controller  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  took  full  control  of  the 
distribution  of  bituminous  coal  in  that  province 
early  this  week.  His  plan  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
at  the  outset  of  the  strike,  involving  as  it  does 
the  obtaining  of  licenses  for  delivering  coal  to 
all  classes  of  consumers  except  public  utilities, 
hospitals  and  a  few  classes  of  industrial  consum¬ 
ers  high  on  the  priority  list. 


General  Notes 


According  to  a  report  originating  in  the  finan- 
c'al  district,  the  United  States  Transport  Co.,  a 
new  steamship  company  of  which  C.  W.  Morse  is 
president,  has  made  a  contract  to  transport  500,- 
000  tons  of  coal  to  France  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  other  party  to  the  contract  is  an 
association  or  syndicate  which  is  acting  in  the 
interest  of  a  group  of  French  manufacturers. 
The  business  is  reported  to  have  been  closed  on 
the  basis. of  $2  a  ton  for  the  freight,  or  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  $10,000,00. 

The  targe  Dighton,  owned  by  the  Staples 
'Transportation  Co.  and  bound  from  New  York  to 
Taunton  with  450  tors  of  anthracite,  was  sunk 
in  the  Sound  recently. 

Edward  S.  Bowen,  formerly  treasurer  of  the 
Newell  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
died  in  that  city  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  in  his 
70th  year  and  had  been  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessor,  the  Smith-Grant  Co., 
for  nearly  50  years,  retiring  about  two  years  ago. 

The  strong  attitude  taken  by  Governor  John  J. 
Cornwell  of  West  Virginia  against  certain  Bol¬ 
shevistic  tendencies  of  the  day  is  being  highly- 
commended.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  interest 
taken  in  the  upright  actions  of  certain  officials. 
In  fact,  after  all  the  pandering  to  the  lower  ele¬ 
ments  that  we  have  seen  in  political  life,  it  is 
gratifying  that  there  are  some  men  who  do  de¬ 
serve  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  business 
community  and  all  patriotic  citizens  in  general. 
Their  courageous  course  should  be  worthily  sus¬ 
tained  by  all  persons  of  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Morris  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Tams,  W.  Va.,  in  the  New  River 
district,  and  will  shortly  begin  development  work- 
on  a  1,600-acre  tract  of  land  near  that  place. 
A  mine  capable  of  producing  150,000  tons  a  year 
is  planned. 

An  organization  styling  itself  the  Anthracite 
Consumers’  League,  with  headquarters  at  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  has  sent  a  telegram  to  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer  urging  him  to  “use  the  injunction 
power  of  the  courts  to  prevent  profiteering  of 
the  coal  operators.” 

More  than  a  little  comment  in  the  papers 
relative  to  the  recent  financial  flurry  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  seems  to  come  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  criticism;-  the  general  thought  being 
that  conditions  were  not  worse  under  the  un¬ 
restrained  private  activities  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket.  As  in  the  case  of  Federal  control  of  the 
railroads,  the  Government  ownership  idea  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  This  certainly 
offers  a  thought  with  reference  to  Government 
ownership  of  mines.  If  the  trade  ii  properly 
conducted  it  should  be  easy  to  forestall  any 
activities  in  that  direction.  Let  us  hope  that 
good  judgment  will  prevail  in  all  trade  regula¬ 
tions  and  observances.  , 


Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads 


Month—  C.  &  O.  N.  &  W.  Virg’n  Total 

January  .  276,942  467,481  305,671  1,050,094 

February .  184,973  382,076  209,275  776. 324- 

March  . .  234,028  391,127  197,367  822,552 

April  .  235,873  463,861  202,983  902,717 

May  .  245,347  459,082  288,273  992,702 

June  .  32 5,920  372,045  410,013  1,107,978 

July  .  306,175  468,793  251,420  1,026,388 

August .  322,035  541,872  396,675  1,270,582 

September  ....  463,484  644,261  423,042  1,520,787 

October  .  517,376  638,707  449,800  1,581,517 


Total  ....3,122,183  4,829,304  3,133,919  11,061,681 
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ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS 


Immediate  Delivery  5,000  tons  of  No.  3  Buckwheat 


originating  on  New  York  , Ontario  &  Western. 

10,000  tons  of  Birdseye  and  Boiler  Coal ,  originating  on 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 

Ontario  &  Western. 

Rail  or  Tidewater  Shipment 

Inquiries  for  Pea,  Buckwheat,  Rice,  Barley  and  No.  4  solicited.  Operaticns  Minersville,  Pa.,  Philadelph 
Reading  Railway,  and  Plymouth,  Pa.,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 


and  Plymouth,  Pa.,  Central  Railroad  of  New  J  I 


SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

Battery  Place,  New  York 


Too  Much  Regulation 

The  holding  of  loaded  cars  has  been  carried 
too  far,  it  is  thought.  Even  when  tonnage  has 
been  consigned  to  permissible  industries,  cars 
have  been  held  tip  wherever  they  happened  to  be 
on  receipt  of  order.  In  fact,  so  far  was  this 
matter  carried  that  non-union  mines  are  being 
closed  down  because  of  lack  of  equipment, 
through  empties  not  being  returned  to  them.  In 
fact,  one  man  asserts  that  there  has  been  more 
trouble  since  the  restoration  of  control  than  there 
was  during  the  period  of  war-time  regulation, 
and  this  is  accounted  for  by  him  through  too 
much  authority  being  given  to  youngsters.  The 
experienced  men  identified  with  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  once  it  was  well  under  way,  as  well  as 
the  renowned  dollar-a-ycar  men,  are  now  out  of 
public  life  and  subordinates  whom  the  latest  turn 
in  events  has  placed  in  control  found  their  prob¬ 
lems  rather  difficult. 


Consider  the  Dealer 

A  cartoon  in  a  recent  issue  of  “The  Retail 
Coalman”  is  something  that  might  be  considered 
by  the  miners  and  operators  when  considering 
new  wage  agreements.  It  represents  a  retail 
dealer  being  called  upon  to  handle  a  porcupine 
whose  quills  bear  such  designations  as  “In¬ 
creased  wholesale  price  of  coal,”  “Increased 
freight  rates,”  “Increased  cost  of  equipment,” 
“Increased  cost  of  delivery,”  “Increased  cost  of 
living,”  etc. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  mark  up  wages  and 
prices  in  conference  assembled,  but  the  dealer 
who  comes  in  contact  with  the  public  and  has 
to  make  the  necessary  explanations  has  quite 
an  undertaking,  one  that  is  by  no  means  pleas¬ 
ant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  task  will  not 
be  made  unduly  hard  by  the  results  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  conference. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  8c 
Reading  Rv.  Co.  for  eight  months,  1010,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 


Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Tan.  _ 

.  1,717,182 

1,684,202 

1,400,157 

1,485,159 

Feb . 

.  1,696.357 

1,327,151 

1,362,702 

1 ,202,085 

March 

1,718,270 

1,790,199 

1,940,911 

1,141,463 

April  . 

.  1,560,834 

1,853,137 

1,880,287 

1,345,075 

May  . . 

.  1,442,493 

1 ,723,640 

1,540,880 

1,592,768 

June  . . 

.  1,359,288 

1,755,998 

2,140,440 

1,538,397 

July  . 

1,514,198 

1 ,778,024 

2,122.620 

2,118,877 

Aug . 

1,609,912 

1,645,542 

1,995,289 

2,352,234 

Sept . 

1,448,898 

1,515,581 

1  832,142 

2,561,397 

Total  .. 

13,107,429 

15,073,474 

16,215,428 

15,337,455 

Shipments  during  September  increased  729,255 
tons,  or  39.2  per  cent,  compared  with  same  months 
last  year,  while  for  the  nine  months  ended  August 
31  there  was  a  decrease  of  877,963  tons,  or  5.4 
per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitu¬ 
minous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  speci¬ 
fied  above  embrace  tonnage  receives  from  con¬ 
necting  lines  such  as'  the  New  York  Central, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Maryland  and  the 
Pennsylvania,  including  tonnage  indirectly  re¬ 
ceived,  such  as  that  from  the  B.,  R.  &  P.  Railway. 


It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  chief 
grievances  is  short-time  work,  but  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  full-time  operation  is 
to  do  all  that  is  feasible  to  increase  manu¬ 
facturing  activity  and  the  coal  industry  can 
play  its  part  in  so  doing  by  furnishing  a 
supply  of  fuel  at  moderate  cost. 


The  Boston  office  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt, 
Inc.,  has  been  moved  from  40  Central  street  to 
No.  1  Board  of  Trade  Building,  131  State  street. 


tons, 

stab- 


ithout 

ctions 

care. 

scale 


The  Rising  Cost  of  Economs 

A  recent  issue  of  the  "Philadelphia  edger” 
states  that  the  average  coal  consumption  that 
city  is  about  15,000  tons  a  day,  of  well  the 
traction  company  uses  1,200  tons,  thcilectric 
light  company  2,000,  the  Midvale  steel  pit  1,000 
tons,  and  the  Baldwin  locomotive  work s  0 
the  rest  being  burned  by  smaller  industrle 
lishments  and  domestic  consumers 

The  assertion  is  made  that  the  coabill  of 
steam  users  could  be  cut  10  per  cent 
much  trouble,  and  that  still  further  rc 
could  be  made  with  the  exercise  of  grea 
Reference  is  made  to  the  elimination 
in  boilers  and  various  well-known  eng;ering 
features  of  that  sort. 

But  we  surmise,  judging  by  past  exjjience, 
that  the  price  of  coal  would  have  to  be  aianced 
considerably  above  even  the  present  *el  to 
secure  the  putting  into  effect  of  all  thekrious 
refinements  that  engineers  have  been  talng  of 
for  years  past  as  a  means  of  securing  minium 
efficiency. 

While  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  theoreti)  sav¬ 
ings  now,  by  reason  of  high  cost  of  mafial,  it 
is  equally  a  fact  that  the  saving  of  jrious 
amounts  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  oense, 
not  only  because  of  cost  of  labor  and  iterial 
but  because  of  the  inattentive  or  carelesduman 
clement  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  so  nty  in 


stances. 


— 

About  1,200  cars  of  coal  a  day  are  beinpaded 
out  from  the  docks  at  Duluth  and  Serior. 
While  permits  are  required,  the  movement  coal 
is  not  being  delayed  by  their  lack.  The  emits 
are  assumed  to  be  available,  and  are  beingsued 
as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  meantime  ial  is 
going  out  ahead  of  the  permits  right  aloi 
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CONCILIATION  BOARD  A  MODEL 


Mr.  Parker  Praises  Work  of  Pennsylvania’s 
“Industrial  Court” 

Pennsylvania’s  unique  industrial  court,  the 
Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation,  was  held  up 
befori  members  of  the  American  Mining  Con¬ 
gress  in  session  at  St.  Louis  as  a  prime  factor  m 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  industrial  peace 
of  the  hard  coal  region  for  17  years  and  as  a 
model,  both  in  principle  and  administration,  which 
might  serve  to  compose  unrest  in  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

These  statements  were  made  in  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  E.  W.  Parker,  who  served  as  a  member 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  Anthracite  Strike  Com¬ 
mission,  and  who  is  now  director  of  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Bureau  of  Information  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  course  of  his  discussion  Mr.  Parker  said: 

“The  success  that  has  attended  the  work  of  the 
anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  has  been  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  free 
from  the  taint  of  politics,  except  to  the  extent 
that  politics  inside  of  the  mine-workers’  organi¬ 
zation  may  have  influenced  the  selection  of  the 
three  members  on  the  Board,  who  represent  the 
miners,  as  the  presidents  of  the  three  districts 
in  the  region  have  represented  the  miners  and 
the  personel  has  changed  as  the  result  of  the 
elections  for  officers  in  the  organization. 

Personnel  of  the  Board 

“Only  four  men  have  represented  the  operators 
since  the  Board  was  organized.  The  original 
operators’  members  were  Messrs.  W.  L.  Connell, 
S.  D.  Warriner  and  R.  C.  Luther.  Mr.  Luther 
died  in  1905,  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  J.  Rich¬ 
ards,  who  has  continued  to  serve  with  the  other 
two  original  members  to  the  present  time. 

“The  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  sits  as 
a  court,  but  there  are  no  lawyers  present.  If  an 
employee  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  a  grievance 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  have  settled  by 
conference  with  the  mine  foreman  or  superin- 
tedent,  he  is  privileged  to  bring  it  before  the 
Board  of  Conciliation.  He  tells  his  story  and 
presents  such  corroborative  evidence  as  he  may 
desire  through  other  witnesses. 

“He  and  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  cross- 
examination,  and  although  not  under  oath  it 
usually,  in  fact  almost  always,  develops  that  any 
attempt  to  misrepresent  facts  is  caught,  and  the 
offender  gets  no  sympathy  from  the  Board,  and 
rarely  from  the  audience,  which  generally  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  his  fellow  workers.  Throughout 
the  hearings  there  is  an  air  of  easy  and  orderly 
informality,  the  sole  idea  being  to  get  at  the 
truth. 

Has  Adjusted  600  Cases 

“In  the  17  years  of  its  existence  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  has  settled  over  600  cases,  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  which  have  had  to  be  referred  to 
the  Umpire  provided  for  in’  the  award  of  the 
Anthracite  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  cases 
settled  by  the  Board  sitting  as  a  court,  many  dis¬ 
putes  have  been  peacefully  arranged  through  .the 
good  offices  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in 
their  respective  districts,  without  bringing  them 
into  ‘court.’ 

“The  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion  has  created  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
anthracite  region.  It  has  made  itself  a  common- 
*en:;e  court  of  ‘oyer  and  terminer,’  and  its  quasi- 
legal  system  of  doing  even-handed  justice  has 
spread  among  the  mine  workers  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity  and  has  created  and  maintained  a  more 
frieid'y  feeling  between  employer  and  employee 
than  probably  exists  in  any  other  large  in¬ 
dustry. 

“I,  liras  been  designated  by  one  writer  recently 


as  the  most  successful  industrial  court  in  the 
world.  But  for  the  existence  of  the  Anthracite 
Board  of  Conciliation,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  would 
have  been  quietly  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26  a  meeting  of  operators  and  miners,  at 
which  the  wage  scale  agreed  upon  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1918,  was  extended  until  March  31,  1920, 
when  it  was  practically  known  what  demands 
the  bituminous  miners  were  going  to  make,  and 
that  a  strike  in  the  bituminous  mines  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  was  inevitable.” 


Philadelphia  Bowling  League. 

Philadelphia  coal  houses  have  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Trade  Bowl¬ 
ing  League,  of  which  the  following  companies 
are  members: 

Cortright  Coal  Co.,  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co., 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  and  the  Franklin  Coal 
&  Coke  Co. 

A  schedule  of  45  games  has  been  arranged 
for  each  team,  three  games  being  rolled  by  each 
team  on  Friday  evenings  beginning  November  14 
and  continuing  for  15  weeks. 

A  cup  has  been  offered  by  Emmett  R.  Tatnall, 
president  of  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  to 
the  team  finishing  in  first  place,  which  is  to  be 
held  permanently  by  the  team  winning  it  three 
times.  Cash  prizes  have  also  been  arranged 
for  individual  high  averages  and  scores. 

The  league  played  its  first  matches  on  Friday, 
November  14',  when  the  Thorne-Neale  team  won 
three  games  from  the  Whitney  &  Kemmerer 
players;  Berwind-White  defeated  the  Wentz 
Corporation,  and  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  features  were  the  high  individual  scores 
by  Foster  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  208  pins;  high¬ 
est  average  score  by  Kirk  of  Berwind-White,  173 
pins,  and  the  four  successive  strikes  by  H.  K. 


Cortright  of  the  Cortright 
ond  game. 

Coal 

Co.  in 

the  sec- 

The  league  average  stands  as 

follows 

Per 

W’on. 

Lost. 

Cent. 

Thorne-Neale  ...: . 

..  3 

0 

1.000 

Berwind-White  . 

..  2 

1 

.666 

Cortright  Coal  . 

..  2 

1 

.666 

Wentz  &  Co . 

..  1 

2 

.333 

Franklin  C.  &  C . 

..  1 

2 

.333 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer . 

..  0 

3 

.000 

British  Labor  and  Coal  Prices. 

With  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  that  “Miners  started  cutting  the  coal  at  $0.60 
per  ton  and  the  consumer  paid  $12.50  for  it,”  a 
correspondent  of  the  “Daily  Telegraph”  quotes  the 
following  official  figures,  showing  how  the  Lon¬ 
don  retail  price  of  $11.80  per  ton  is  made  up: 

(a)  Pit  price — labor,  $5.29V2 ;  timber  and  stores, 
$0.86^4;  other  costs,  $0.40;  royalties,  $0.15;'  own¬ 
ers’  profits,  $0.31;  total,  $7.02;  (b)  railway  rate, 
$1.52;  (c)  wagon  hire,  $0.36;'  (d)  distribution 
charges— loaders  wages,  $0‘.42;  carmen’s  wages, 
$0.44;  other  cartage  charges,  $0.62;  loss  on  small 
coal,  etc.,  $0.14;  sacks,  $0.10;  railway  siding  rents, 
demurrage,  etc.,  $0.02;  salaries  and  establishment 
charges,  $0.84  profits,  $0.40;  total,  $2.98. 

The  figures  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  i.  e.,  $1,406,250,000,  as  the  cost  of 
raising  192,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  year  end¬ 
ing  July  16,  1920,  were  accounted  for  as  follows: 

Labor,  $1,051,250,000;  timber  and  stores,  $1 72,- 
500,000;  other  costs,  $65,000,000;  royalties,  $30,- 
000,000;  owners’  profits,  $62,500,000;  compensa¬ 
tion  to  owners  for  working  mines  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  worked,  $15,000,000;  cost  of  Coal 
Mines  Department,  $5,000,000,000;  margin  for 
emergencies,  $5,000,000. 


SUPERIOR-DULUTH  NOTES. 


An  unexpected  increase  in  the  total  of  hard  coal 
receipts  for  the  season  to  November  1,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  period  last  year,  is  shown  in 
the  official  report  for  the  Superior-Duluth  harbor 
issued  by  Major  F.  A.  Pope  of  the  U.  S.  Engi¬ 
neers’  Office.  A  total  of  1,371,295  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  has  been  unloaded  here  this  year  against 
1,245,487  last  year.  In  bituminous  receipts  the 
reverse  is  true,  6,767,401  tons  having  been  un¬ 
loaded  this  year  as  compared  with  8,614,251  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  1,846,850  tons.  The  total 
October  receipts  at  this  port  were  1,101,644  tons 
of  soft  and  447,108  tons  of  hard  coal. 

The  soft  coal  situation  is  still  more  aggravated 
on  account  of  the  additional  territory  which  must 
be  supplied  from  Lake  Superior  ports,  extending 
800  miles  farther  into  the  interior  on  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  railway,  500  miles  on  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  and  the  Omaha,  and  300  miles  on  the  Soo 
Line.  Coal  hoarding  will  be  prevented  through 
the  government  supervision  of  the  distribution, 
but  the  result  will  be  practically  the  same,  as  the 
people  must  have  coal  to  exist. 

Coal  cargoes  are  still  being  received  here  and 
coal  operators  do  not  expect  the  receipts  to  stop 
until  the  close  of  navigation,  but  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  it  is  expected  that  the 
shortage  here  of  bituminous  coal  will  be  at  least 
2,000,000  tons,  which  will  materially  influence  the 
supply  in  this  territory  until  navigation  opens  in 
spring. 

Anthracite  will  be  available  in  larger  quantities 
than  in  any  previous  year,  but  in  many  instances 
it  cannot  be  substituted  for  soft  soal,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  certain  stoves  and  boilers  to  burn 
hard  coal.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
stoves  to  burn  hard  coal,  even  should  the  people 
be  willing  to  stand  the  expenditure  for  the  change. 

Reverting  from  the  free  and  unlimited  system 
to  the  permit  system  for  handling  coal  provided 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  was  accomplished 
like  clock  work.  The  time  was  extended  for  three 
days,  after  which  the  system  seemed  to  be  in 
good  working  order.  The  first  two  days  under 
the  new  system  the  Great  Northern  Railway  alone 
handled  1,377  cars  of  coal,  being  practically  one- 
half  of  the  entire  coal  shipments  handled  at  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes.  The  total  output  here  is  be¬ 
tween  1,500  and  1,600  cars  of  coal  per  day,  which 
is  400  to  500  cars  in  excess  of  previous  high 
records. 


Retail  Committees  Named 

John  E.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  appointed  the 
following  representatives  in  different  parts  of 
the  coutry  to  co-operate  with  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  its  coal  distribution  program: 

C.  B.  Staats,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  F.  Rice, 
New  York  City;  W.  A.  Clark,  Boston;  Ewald 
Schiewe,  Detroit;  John  E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia; 
James  A.  Reilly,  Cincinnati;  Charles  B.  Albright, 
Cleveland;  Walter  Cottrell,  Richmond;  J.  B. 
Campbell,  Atlanta;  C.  F.  Water,  St.  Louis;  H.  S. 
Mitchell,  Kansas  City;  Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill., 
and  R.  H.  May,  Chicago. 

These  gentlemen  have  appointed  sub-commit- 
tees  of  retail  dealers  to  assist  them. 


Air.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ebberts  left  on  the  Mau¬ 
retania  on  the  29th  of  last  month  for  the  other 
side  and  the  New  York  office  of  the  White  Oak 
Coal  Co.  has  just  received  word  of  their  safe 
arrival  in  England,  after  having  been  delayed  for 
five  days,  coaling  at  Halifax.  Mr.  Ebberts  will 
visit  London  and  Paris,  Italy,  Belgium  and  prob¬ 
ably  Spain,  in  the  interest  of  his  company,  re¬ 
maining  abroad  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 
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International  Fuel  Corporation  I 

Coal  S  Coke 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

FRICK  BUILDING . PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BUNKER  COAL 

SUPPLIED  AT  ALL  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  PORTS 

CARGOES  for  EXPORT 

FROM  ALL  SHIPPING  PORTS 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

24  BROAD  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Rector  4286  Cables  "GENCOAL- 


A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  hiqh  cirbon.  low 
volatile,  minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses — and  substantially  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  it. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 

HIPPING  OFFICES  :  Sun, 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Banb  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AG^NT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 

.  Va..  Eccles,  W  .  \ 
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The  Financial  Squall. 

Som  may  think  that  the  sudden  shutting  off 
of  cret  indicates  that  the  banker--  as  well  as 
other  jlks  have  decided  that  a  strike  is  in  order. 
But  pibably  this  would  be  an  extreme  view  to 
take  otnatters.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  doubtless 
in  ordi  to  state  that  the  curtailment  of  the  usual 
credit  jacilities  which  has  had  such  an  effect  on 
Wall  treet  prices  during  the  past  week  has  a 
dircct;onnection  with  the  generally  disturbed  la¬ 
bor  siiation  of  the  past  few  months,  and  more. 

Thdamount  of  money  tied  up  in  partially  fin¬ 
ished  poods,  buildings,  and  otherwise,  must  be 
very  krge.  Then  too  the  mere  matter  of  the 
harbej  strike  in  this  city,  following  other  local 
translation  difficulties  during  the  cm  rent  year, 
has  ifevented  the  realizing  on  goods  in  transit 
in  ar/thing  like  the  usual  amount  of  time.  All 
is  a  bearing  on  finances  by  reason  of  the 
more  extended  loan  periods  that  are  re¬ 


this 
mu  cl 
quire . 
It 


a  fin 


safe  to  say  that  we  shall  hear  cons-derably 


morqabout  the  financial  situation  before  ti-erc 


settling  down  in  that  quarter. 


Tl- 

Jour ; 


Difficulties  Continue 

recent  reference  in  the  “American  Coal 
j^mal”  to  publication  in  New  \  ork  still  pro- 
ceedig  under  great  difficulties  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  strike  of  the  printers  was  well  put. 

difficulties  seem  to  be  continuing  in  even 
worje  degree  than  at  the  outset,  as  various  post¬ 
pond  Jobs  are  now  pressing  for  attention  at  the 
plarts  that  have  been  able  to  run.  Any  publica¬ 
tion  that  intimates  that  it  is  doing  business  as 
usu  1  rather  tends  to  exploit  itself  as  somewhat 
of  i  journalistic  half-portion,  a  paper  that  is 
readly  gotten  out  without  taxing  the  resouices 
of  ny  office. 

Tie  supply  of  paper  is  in  itself  by  no  means 
an  tasy  matter,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  trend 
of  ivents  that  the  American  Publishers’  Associa- 
tioi  has  recommended  a  notable  curtailment  of 
thq  size  of  all  publications. 

In  brief,  the  publishing  business  is  very  much 
ona  war  footing  at  the  present  time,  and  the  out- 
lock  is  by  no  means  clear. 


The  Coal  Strike’s  Lesson 

‘  Millions  of  involuntarily  idle  men  and  women 
have  a  quickly  sobering  effect  on  labor  as  a 
whole,”  says  the  weekly  review  of  J.  S.  Bache  & 
Co.  “The  best  interests  of  all  may  soon  de- 
nnnd  a  serious  industrial  impression.  Courage 
and  decision  in  the  application  of  a  desperate 
remedy  are  fast  becoming  imperative. 

“It  may  require  economic  depression  to 
straighten  out  the  heresies  of  the  times,  but  the 
success  of  Government  action  in  the  coal  strike 
marks  a  distinct  advance.  Its  good  effects  will 
extend  not  only  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  all  over  the  world. 

“It  indicates  that  the  majority  of  American 
workmen  are  not  in  favor  of  obtaining  the  bene¬ 
fits  they  desire  by  brute  force.  Even  their  lead¬ 
ers  have  been  made  to  believe  that  the  great 
power  of  public  opinion  is  against  such  methods.” 


Right  and  justice  is  the  very  appropriate  motto 
of  many  writers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  coal  men 
receive  their  due  share  thereof,  as  the  integral 
part  of  the  population  that  they  indisputably  are. 
They  should  not  be  set  down  as  merely  the  pro¬ 
viders  of  the  monetary  equivalent  of  right  and 
justice  for  other  portions  of  the  population. 


The  Paterson  Coal  Dealers’  Association  and 
the  Suburban  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  both  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  have  joined  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association. 
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AT  THE  CONFERENCE. 


The  picture  shows  four  well-known  bituminous 
operators  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  wage 
negotiations.  They  are,  from  left  to  right:  A.  W. 
Calloway,  president  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke 
Co. ;  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  oper¬ 


ators’  scale  committee  of  the  Central  Competitive 
District;  A.  R.  Hamilton,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  S.  H.  Robbins, 
president  of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co. 


Destination  of  Coal  Exports 

U.  S.  Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  districts  and 
by  countries,  also  bunker  coal  from  specified  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  September,  1019: 

Anthra 

cite.  minous,  Coke. 

Azores  &  Madeira  Is . 

Denmark  . . 

France  . -  . 

Greece  . . . 

Italy  . . .  50 

Netherlands  .  1 

Norway  . 

Portugal  . 

Spain  . 

Sweden  . 

Switzerland  . - . 

England  . 

Bermuda  . .  1,332 

British  Honduras . 

Canada  . - . --- . 472,916 


Guatemala  .  50 

Honduras  . . 

Nicaragua  . 

Panama  . 

Salvador  . - . : . 

Mexico  .  1,009 

Newfoundland  &  Lab....  1,117 

Barbados  .  25 

Jamaica  . 

Trinidad  and  Tabago . 

Other  British  W.  I . 

Cuba  . - .  12,944 

Danish  West  Indies . 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

French  West  Indies.' . 

Dominion  Republic  .  339 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chile  . — 

Colombia  . 

Falkland  Islands  . . 

Peru  . . . , . 


Bitu- . . 
minous. 
5,996 
11,976 
140,012 
10,560 
442,208 
141,851 
38,575 
5,485 
600 
46,461 
109,101 
1,450 
1,063 
51 

1,411,970 

50 

913 

67 

2,745 


2 

10,021 

4 

4 


10,892 

10,030 

3,485 

2,965 

5,299 

140,546 

967 

5,703 

1,250 

85,684 

20,722 

1,011 

1,367 

4,133 


9 

6 

15,963 


40 


2? 


66 

4,804 

5 


Uruguay  . .  . 

Venezuela  - - - - - - . 

China  .  . 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

Siam  . 

New  Zealand  . . . 

British  West  Africa . 

French  Africa  . 

Egypt  . 

Total  . 489,783 

Districts 

Maine  and  N.  H .  _  6 

Vermont  .  3,781 

Massachusetts  .  507 

St.  Lawrence  . 106,161 

Rochester  . - . - .  56,607 

Buffalo  . 294,375 

New  York  . 6,248 

Philadelphia  .  14,276 

Maryland  . : . 

Virginia  .  . . . 

South  Carolina  - — - 

Georgia  . 

Florida  . 

Mobile  . 

New  Orleans . 

Sabine  ...., . 

San  Antonio  . 

El  Paso  . - 

Arizona  . 

Southern  California . 

San  Francisco  . 

Oregon  . 

Washington  . : . 

Dakota  . --- 


Michigan  .... 

Ohio  . 

Porto  Rico 


29,933 


7,028 

4,769 

4,159 

3,436 

7,384 

2,721,897 

17 

6,078 


16 

6 

30 


149 


63,771 

169 

173 


140,903 
58,120 
298,972 
6,742 
267,302 
328,500 
660  862 
24,678 
5,094 
3,229 


4,439 


22,314 

200 


7,375 


601 

1,209 

17 

57 

457 

1,219 

606 

3,586 

6,067 

1,449 

13,321 

2 

2 

710 

1,450 

108 

666 

136 

17 

1,762 

1,206 

237 

1,765 

81 

12 

98,313 

8,898 

6,587 

805,374- 

2,635 

2 

89,783 

2,721,897 

63,771 

id,  77,837  tons; 

New 

elphia, 

68,730 ;  Virginia, 

2,624  211,608  tons. 
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Indianapolis,  walTthc  guM^oT”  .-T“h"'C>'  1’a|!'r„!'10  2F’  j"st  jP”!*  V  >llc  W. ‘H.  Soper  and  W.  R  Mitchell,  of  Morgan- 

ss'JT"*  opera,ors  ««-i-  -  ™  ^  s?2-  I’&’SS 

Usmg  Wire  Ropes  in  Mines.”  is  capitalized  at  $250,000. 
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.  . NEW  YORK 

Membera  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  ]  PHILADELPHIA 

HAMPION  ROADS 


Cable  Address:  COREMAN 


BUNKER  COAL 

Supplied  at  All  Ports  in  the  World. 

CARGOES  FOR  EXPORT  Loaded  at  All  Shipping  Ports 

ALL  RAIL  SHIPMENTS  from  West  Virginia  -  Penna.  -  Maryland  -  Ohio  -  Kentucky  Fields 


THE  WM.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  26  BEAVER  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


E.  D.  ENNEY, 

President 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

32), 000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred- 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
**  Nef anCe"  We‘gh,S  8‘ven  ,n  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  to  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  Ic  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights,  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical  accu¬ 
rate.  have  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them,  oent  on  approval 

_ CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  _ _ Chicago,  III. 


it 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success” 

Watch  Our  Advertisements 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSI’  E  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Franklin  Cool  arad  Coke  Company 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  AND  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 


PHILADELPHIA:  Franklin  Trust  Building 


Cable  Address:  Frankcoal,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  YORK:  Whitehall  Building. 


8 


g  *=*«  « ji—,  v  ol  JREOIE”  8 

h  wil1  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  most  other  buckwheat  or  screenings  B 

B  IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST  M 

M  Heat  Units  over  12,000  Burn  50 %  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  Daily  Capacity  of  Operrtion  500  Tons  71 

A  SchuylkiURWer  Mining  Co.  E-  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  141  Milk  Street, 

V  auburn.  PA.  GEORGE  W.  JEPSON.  Manager  Boston,  Mass 

iOOQtiCXiCSkiQiiCXtCSiiOaQtiOftOiiOib 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 


Reeve  Schley,  formerly  Fuel  Administrator  for 
New  York  County,  is  now  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  which,  wc 
understand,  has  important  coal  interests  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

Such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  in  the  recent  past  that  Sailors  Snug  Har¬ 
bor  has  been  heavily  drawn  upon  for  command¬ 
ing  officers  and  although  the  capacity  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  home  for  old  salts,  something  like  a  thous¬ 
and,  is  generally  entirely  filled,  there  are  now  no 
less' than  150  vacancies.  Hundreds  of  former  sea 
captains,  who  had  concluded  that  their  active  days 
had  been  terminated,  have  been  tempted  by  pre¬ 
vailing  offers  to  go  to  sea  again. 


The  loading  of  two  3,300-ton  barges  at  Arling¬ 
ton  last  week  is  believed  to  be  an  unique  event  in 
the  coal  trade  of  this  port.  These  two  craft, 
named  the  “Fall  River”  and  the  “Mount  Hope,” 
are  employed  regularly  in  the  Hampton  Roads- 
New  England  trade  and  were  diverted  to  New 
York  as  a  result  of  coastwise  shipments  from 
Norfolk  being  suspended  for  a  time  during  the 
miners’  strike.  They  were  loaded  at  Arlington 
by  the  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  con¬ 
signees  at  Providence,  R.  I.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  largest  barges  heretofore  seen  at 
any  of  the  coal  ports  in  this  harbor  were  of 
about  2,500  tons  capacity. 

Frank  W.  T.  Amis,  who  for  a  long  time  past 
had  represented  Pilling  &  Crane  in  this  city,  re¬ 
signed  from  that  position  on  November  15  to  be¬ 
come  New  York  manager  of  Cueret,  Jacks  & 
Partners,  Inc.,  of  52  Broadway,  large  exporters 


of  iron  and  steel  products. 

The  M  &  M.  Coal  Co.,  with  $10,000  authorized 
capitalization,  has  been  incorporated  by  Brook¬ 
lyn  people.  M.  S.  Adams,  of  1490  Bedford  ave¬ 
nue,  is  one  of  those  interested. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  was  one  of  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  hotel  men  at  their  convention  in 
New  York  last  week.  Notwithstanding  the  basis 
of  charges  at  most  hotels,  it  was  noted  that  oper¬ 
ating  economies  seemed  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  managers  to  quite  a  degree. 

Harry  A.  Freeman,  of  143  Liberty  Street,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  through  the  anthracite  re- 

gion.  .  .  -  , 

Thomas  J.  O’Gara  was  one  of  the  week  s  vis¬ 
itors  from  Chicago. 

James  W.  Darville,  who  recently  resigned  as 
sales  manager  of  the  Industrial  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation,  is  now  associated  with  the  Wm. 
Cory-Mann  George  Corporation,  of  26  Beaver 


Frank  J.  Hermann  has  been  appointed  New 
York  sales  agent  of  Pilling  &  Crane,  succeed¬ 
ing  F.  W.  T.  Amis,  who  resigned  to  take  up 
another  connection.  Mr.  Hermann  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  firm  s  Philadelphia  office. 

Leumuel  Burrows,  president  of  Castner,  Cur¬ 
ran  &  Bullitt,  who  was  injured  in  an  automobile 
acc-ident  more  than  a  month  ago,  is  making  good 
progress  and  is  expected  back  to  the  office 
shortly. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association,  has  been  in  St.  Louis 
this  week  attending  the  sessions  of  the  American 


Mining  Congress. 

Charles  E.  Buchholz,  vice-president  of  the 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter.  was  a  recent  visitor  in  local  trade  circles. 


Reports  from  Brownsville,  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  state  that  a  new  union,  headed  by 
radicals,  is  being  formed  among  the  miners  in 
the  Monongahcla  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  strike.  Headquarters  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  are  believed  to  be  in  Chicago. 


OFF  FOR  A  DAY’S  SHOOTING 


Here  is  a  picture  that  explains  why  some  of 
the  miners  were  slow  in  getting  back  to  work. 
This  is  the  season  for  rabbit  hunting,  and  the 
man  on  horse-back  is  off  with  his  gun  for  some 
of  the  small  game  that  abounds  in  many  of  the 


mining  districts  in  the  northern  and  western 
states.  It  is  quite  an  impromptu  scene  that  the 
photograph  depicts,  but  illustrative  withal  of  one 
cause  of  idleness  that  has  been  quite  a  feature 
during  the  past  week  or  two. 


Meeker  Buys  Von  Storch  Mine 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  has  sold  its  Von 
Storch  colliery,  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  the  Von 
Storch  Collieries  Co.,  a  new  corporation  in  which 
Harry  E.  Meeker,  of  New  York,  is  largely  in¬ 
terested.  Mr.  Meeker  will  handle  the  output  and 
Warren  Acker,  of  Scranton,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  mining  operations. 

The  Von  Storch  colliery  is  producing  about 
2,400  tons  a  day.  From  what  can  be  learned  un¬ 
officially,  the  D.  &  H.  Co.  released  the  property 
because  it  did  not  harmonize  with  its  general 
plan  of  operations  in  the  Scranton  district.  It  is 
located  near  the  Leggitts  Creek  colliery,  which 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  company  a  few 
months  ago  following  long  litigation. 

With  the  loss  of  this  property  it  is  said  that  the 
Von  Storch  operation  was  too  detached  from  the 
other  D.  &  H.  collieries  to  make  its  ownership 
desirable  if  it  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  price. 


Cleveland  and  Kansas  City  seem  to  be  two 
sore  spots  in  the  coal  situation,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  program  under  which  most  of  the  coal  avail¬ 
able  is  being  held  for  public  utilities  and  domestic 
use  is  being  more  rigidly  enforced  than  in  most 
other  places.  Indianapolis  also  seems  to  be  worse 
off  than  many  other  cities  in  the  Middle  West. 


Difficulties  of  settlement,  in  view  of  arbitrary 
regulations  being  clapped  on,  are  liable  to  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  affairs  of  some  of  the 
smaller  operators  during  the  next  few  weeks. 


Tribute  to  Marshall  W.  Naun 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  have  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Marshall  W. 
Naun: 

“Whereas,  in  view  of  the  loss  we  have  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  decease  of  our  friend  and  associate, 
Marshall  W.  Naun,  and  of  the  still  heavier  loss 
sustained  by  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him;  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  it  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  to  say  that  in  regretting 
his  removal  from  our  midst  we  mourn  for  one 
who  was,  in  every  way,  worthy  of  our  respect 
and  regard. 

“Resolved,  that  we  sincerely  condole  with  the 
family  of  the  deceased  in  their  tribulation  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  af¬ 
flict  them,  and  commend  them  for  consolation  to 
Him  who  orders  all  things  for  the  best.. 

“Resolved,  that  this  heartfelt  testimonial  of  our 
sympathy  and  sorrow  be  forwarded  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
M.  Naun,  the  parents  of  our  departed  friend, 
also  to  Col.  Robt.  B.  Baker  and  Col.  De  Veaux 
Powel  with  whom  he  was  so  closely  associated 
during  his  lifetime.” 


Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  expect  to  open  an  office 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  probably  in  the  Flatiron  Build¬ 
ing,  within  a  short  time.  J.  L.  Neel,  formerly 
with  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.  will  be  manager.  F. 
R.  Wadleigh  and  J.  H.  Davison,  of  the  company’s 
New  York  office,  passed  through  Norfolk  Tues¬ 
day  en  route  to  Richmond. 
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S.  S.  Barley  and  Rice 

The  Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co.  announces  the  opening  of  a  new 
ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED  plant  at  Auburn,  Pa.  Coal  prepared 
with  clean,  fresh  water.  Ample  capacity  to  fill  your  requirements 
at  all  times.  Will  not  run  over  10%  in  foreign  substance. 

Main  Office,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston 

GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  General  Manager 
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INTERNATIONAL  FUEL  CORPORATION 

Coal  Coke 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


FRICK  BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Coal  Pockets 

of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 

Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 

repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 


2555  Third  Avenue 


New  York 


A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low 
volatile,  minimum  ash — the  Ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses— and  substantially  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  it. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
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BUNKER  COAL 

SUPPLIED  AT  ALL  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  PORTS 

CARGOES  FOR  EXPORT 

FROM  ALL  SHIPPING  PORTS 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


24  BROAD  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Teliphoni  Rector  4288 
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BURNS  BROS. 


NEW  YORK. 


COALE  &  COMPANY 

MINERS  OF 

GEORGES  CREEK  BIG  VEIN  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT 

GEORGES  CREEK  TYSON  SMITHING  &  STEAM 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  LOW  VOLATILE 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  RUN-OF-MINE 

FAIRMONT  GAS  LOW  AND  MEDIUM  SULPHITE 

Third  National  Bank  Building:  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 

JOHNSTOWN  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK 


Island  . . . B  AO 

Salco  . BAO 

Conemaugh  . PRR 

Bell  Phone  No.  9  ' 


F.  B.  COOK  COAL  CO. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
LOW  VOLATILE  HIGH  VOLATILE 

Beck  No.  1 . PRR  Brinker  Run  . PRK 

Quick  Despatch  on  Bunker  and  Export  Coal 


Davis  . PRR 

Excelsior  Nos.  1  and  2 . PRR 

Park  Hill  . FRR 


LUTHERAN  BUILDING,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


CROZER-POCAHONTAS  COMPANY 

1503-09  North  American  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

SHIPPERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  BUNKER  SUPPLIERS  OF 

STANDARD  POCAHONTAS  COAL 


CHICAGO 
UOS  Fisher  Bldg. 


2,000,000  TONS  ANNUALLY 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 

New  England  Agents,  S.  P.  BURTON  &  CO.,  54 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Law  &  Commerce  Bldg. 
Cong  roes  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


LONDON 

17  St  Hsian’s  Pie 


Fire  Insurance  THAT  INSURES  at  cost. 

THE  MIDLAND  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 

801  Virginian  Land  Bank  Bldg. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  Va. 

A  purely  mutual  insurance  company  operating  on  the  Cash  Premium  and  Contingent  Note  plan,  eligible  to  Coal  Operators 
only,  now  in  process  of  organization. 

Nothing  experimental;  fundamentally  sound  and  the  same  system  used  by  the  mutual  companies  of  many  industries,  in¬ 
variably  with  success. 

Organization  and  management  in  charge  of  a  reputable  experienced  and  successful  underwriter.  Association  will  have 
facilities  to  take  care  of  large  lines,  and  be  able  to  pay  dividends  of  25%  or  better  from  the  beginning. 

We  solicit  your  investigation  and  support  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us  for  information. 
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From  the  Mines  to  You — 

Every  possible  means  is  employed  to 
preserve  the  cleanliness  and  purity  of 
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At  the  mines  unusual  care  is  exercised 
in  the  supervision  of  its  preparation. 
Rigid  inspection  is  always  enforced  at 
the  tipple.  The  coal  beds  themselves 
are  practically  free  from  natural  impuri¬ 
ties— and  every  effort  is  made  to  deliver 
Admiralty  to  you  in  this  same  state 
of  perfection. 

This  is  why  Admiralty  is  unequalled 
in  heat  unit  efficiency  and  free  burning 
qualities. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  past  week  has  been  an  exciting  time 
in  the  coal  business.  With  the  labor  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  showing  very  little 
progress  as  the  days  went  by,  though  it 
was  said  the  sub-surface  operations  were 
gradually  developing  a  better  status,  a  ver¬ 
itable  bomb  shell  was  landed  in  the  midst 
of  affairs  on  Monday  when  a  Statement  was 
issued  by  former  Secretary  McAdoo,  which 
declared  in  effect  that  the  miners  were  en¬ 
titled  to  all  that  they  asked  for  and  that  the 
operators  could  pay  them  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  of  coal.  A  veritable  tirade 
against  producers’  profits  was  the  com¬ 
munication  intended  for  Dr.  Garfield  but 
spread  broadcast  to  the  press  prior  to  its 
delivery  to  the  Fuel  Administrator.  In  our 
news  columns  we  give  the  text  of  his  mes¬ 
sage  as  a  matter  of  record,  using  in  con¬ 
junction  therewith  the  replies  made  directly 
or  indirectly  by  interests  connected  with 
the  trade,  including  a  letter  which  we  our¬ 
selves  forwarded  to  Mr.  McAdoo’s  office. 

It  would  appear  that  once  more  the  coal 
trade  has  been  made  the  football  of  politics. 
Mr.  McAdoo,  who  is  said  to  long  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  “as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  waterbrook,”  injected 
himself  into  the  bituminous  wage  negotia¬ 
tions  with  a  statement  that  was  so  mislead¬ 
ing  as  to  seem  absolutely  grotesque  to  any 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  soft  coal 
trade.  But  it  is  just  the  sort  of  stuff  that 
the  public  eats  up,  as  the  stage  folks  put  it. 
and  coming  from  a  former  high  Government 
official  is  bound  to  create  an  unfortunate 
impression,  which  subsequent  denials  and 
explanations  cannot  entirely  overcome,  and, 
of  course,  the  union  leaders  were  quick  to 
seize  upon  Mr.  McAdoo’s  statement  to  bols¬ 
ter  up  their  demands  for  higher  wages,  not 
overlooking  the  fact  that  while  they  are 
in  a  measure  defying  the  United  States 
court,  they  are  patted  on  the  back  approv¬ 
ingly  by  a  member  of  the  President’s 
family. 

Little  headway  has  been  made  this  week 
toward  the  resumption  of  mining  in  the 
union  districts.  The  charted  line  of  the  Lb  S. 
Geological  Survey’s  record  shows  an  up¬ 
turn  from  the  low  point  of  November  8,  so 
small  as  to  appear  as  a  sort  of  fish-hook  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  long  line  indicating  the 
drop  from  the  tonnage  of  the  week  ending 
November  1.  It  is  said  that  further  prog¬ 
ress  has  since  been  made  and  that  the  out¬ 


put  is  now  about  40  per  cent  of  normal, 
“thus  indicating  an  increase  of  about  30  per 
cent  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks.”  But  that 
is  another  of  those  percentage  statements 
that  are  so  misleading.  If  the  former  out¬ 
put  had  been  one  per  cent  and  the  present- 
day  output  were  two  per  cent,  that  would 
mean  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  and  would 
still  leave  the  country  short  of  new  supplies. 
As  it  is,  our  early  estimates  and  intimations 
as  to  very  little  coal  being  mined  in  No¬ 
vember  have  proven  well  founded  and  we 
shall  have  to  go  back  a  generation  to  find 
the  time  when  so  little  tonnage  has  been 
turned  out  in  the  course  of  a  month  by  the 
soft  coal  producers.  While  no  real  incon¬ 
venience  is  being  experienced  by  the  public 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle  West,  where  more  re¬ 
liance  is  placed  on  transient  deliveries,  the 
situation  is  much  different. 

There  are  real  difficulties  out  there  that 
militate  against  stocking,  much  of  the  coal 
not  being  suitable  for  stocking,  and  there 
are  other  circumstances  having  to  do  with 
the  customs  of  the  people  that  militate 
against  the  laying  in  of  large  supplies. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  the  West  it  has  been 
necessary  to  reiieve  the  situation  to  some 
extent  by  the  diversion  into  that  section  of 
much  of  the  coal  mined  this  week  in  the 
non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia.  Of  course,  the  trade  itself  is 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  continued  difficul¬ 
ties  and  the  injection  of  new  factors  that 
operate  against  early  resumption,  even 
should  peace  be  declared  at  Washington. 

The  papers  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
to  say  nothing  of  more  remote  places 
abound  in  items  relative  to  prevailing  diffi¬ 
culties  and  even  away  down  in  Waco, 
Texas,  where  coal  requirements  are -small, 
the  shortage  has  become  a  very  serious 
matter.  Fortunately  the  coal  men  retain 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  public  sympathy 
that  was  extended  to  them  at  the  outset  of 
the  difficulties.  The  Boston  police  strike 
and  the  steel  strike  have  paved  the  way  for 
a  better  consideration  of  union  demands  and 
domination.  And,  it  must  be  said,  at  the 
same  time,  tht  many  corporations  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  more  reasonable  attitude  in 
regard  to  their  own  affairs.  When  the 
“public  be  damned”  attitude  was  rampant 
there  was  a  spirit  aroused  that  was  finallv 
the  undoing  of  “Big  Business,”  and  it  would 
appear  that  unionism  is  in  for  a  similar 
course  of  discipline.  Elephantine  propor¬ 


tions  are  not  always  a  safeguard.  Prop¬ 
erly  directed  the  elephant’s  strength  is  great 
and  useful,  but  so  small  a  creature  as  a 
mouse  is  extremely  disconcerting  to  the 
pachyderm.  Starting  in.  a  small  way  the 
adverse  sentiment  against  undue  utilization 
of  power  seems  destined  to  grow. 

Such  normal  trade  features  as  the  supply 
of  domestic  anthracite  have  been  somewhat 
side-tracked  in  the  past  few  days.  With 
the  advancing  season  the  demand  keeps  up 
very  well  and  it  can  be  said  that  seasonable 
conditions  prevail,  for  there  is  always  a 
good  demand  for  domestic  coal  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Production  is  not  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy.  Some  find  consolation 
in  repeatedly  showing  that  the  output  is 
well  above  that  of  1916,  but  that  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  as  the  country  has 
grown  more  than  a  little  in  the  last  three 
years.  At  the  same  time,  consumers  are 
getting  all  the  coal  they  need  for  current 
use,  but  deliveries  are  limited  to  one  or  two 
tons  of  the  popular  sizes  in  many  places 
and  that  adds  to  the  difficulties  and  expenses 
of  the  retail  dealers.  There  is  also  some¬ 
thing  being  done  in  the  substitution  of  one 
size  for  another  and  while  this  is  all  O.  K. 
in  theory,  and  is  an  easy  course  for  company 
officials  to  suggest,  the  detail  of  the  retail 
dealer  explaining  to  Mr.  A.  or  Mrs.  B.  why 
some  particular  size  or  variety  of  coal  is 
just  as  certain  to  give  satisfaction  as  the 
size  he  or  she  has  been  accustomed  to  use 
is  one  of  those  business  features  that  uses 
considerable  time,  is  apt  to  tax  one’e  pa¬ 
tience  and  yet  adds  nothing  to  the  ordinary 
volume  of  net  profits. 

There  is  some  betterment  in  the  demand 
for  steam  sizes,  but  it  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
great  curtailment  of  bituminous  tonnage. 
Practically  all  interests  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  take  on  large  orders  for  the  -mall 
sizes  of  anthracite,  and  fortunately,  as  we 
believe,  certain  companies  have  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  storage  which  will  no  doubt  come 
in  mighty  handy  before  the  winter  season 
is  far  advanced.  Due  peraps  to  the  close 
attention  that  has  always  been  paid  to  the 
selling  price  of  anthracite,  regulatory  meas¬ 
ures  appertaining  to  the  coal  trade  have 
been  directed  largely  to  the  price  feature. 
It  is,  of  course,  but  proper  that  an  undue 
charge  for  such  a  necessity  of  present-day 
civilization  as  coal  is,  should  be  avoided, 
but  a  mere  regulation  of  price  does  not  meet 
the  situation  by  any  means.  Production  is 
the  great  feature  and  obviously  the  price 
must  be  high  enough  to  permit  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  mines  being  operated  at 
a  profit.  The  fixing  of  such  a  price  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  sanction  may  result  in  certain  of 
the  more  favored  producers  earning  large 
profits,  but  that  is  automatically  regulated 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  excess  profit  tax.  If  certain 
funds  received  from  coal  mine  operators  be¬ 
cause  of  their  substantial  earnings  had  not 
been  so  paid,  the  requirements  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  to  be  met  from  other 
sources.  Therefore,  in  any  adjustment  that 
is  made  the  price  should  be  fixed  high 
enough  to  permit  a  full  degree  of  activity 
throughout  the  mining  fields.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  any  mines  worthy  of  the 
name  shut  down  because  the  price  does  not 
permit  them  to  operate,  for  an  adequate 
tonnage  is  a  prime  requisite. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

December  Will  Be  Critical  Month  in  Anthracite,  With  Weather  Conditions  Dominating — 


Diversion  of  Bituminous  to  West 

The  time  of  the  year  has  now  arrived 
when  weather  conditions  will  play  a  more 
important  part  in  shaping  the  course  of  the 
anthracite  trade.  Previous  to  December  1, 
domestic  consumers  buy  coal  without  much 
regard  to  temperature,  their  purchases  be¬ 
ing  largely  in  the  nature  of  advance  prepa¬ 
rations.  But  the  date  at  which  stocks  need 
replenishing  is  contingent  upon  the  severity 
of  the  early  winter. 

For  that  reason,  December  is  a  critical 
month  in  the  hard  coal  trade,  and  this  year 
is  no  exception.  Mild  weather  between  now 
and  Christmas  will  mean  a  certain  amount 
of  relaxation,  whereas  seasonable  conditions 
will  mean  no  let-up  until  after  the  turn  of 
the  year  at  least. 

The  wind-up  of  lake  navigation,  so  far 
as  shipments  from  the  mines  are  concerned, 
is  reflected  in  a  slightly  heavier  movement 
over  the  New  York  harbor  piers.  A  still 
heavier  tonnage  is  being  diverted  to  the  line 
trade  throughout  the  East.  The  West  is 
calling  for  increased  rail  shipments  because 
of  the  shortage  of  domestic  coal  caused  by 
the  bituminous  strike,  but  the  extra  tonnage 
going  in  that  direction  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  turned  from  the  lakes  to  other 
avenues  of  distribution. 

Demand  for  the  various  domestic  sizes  has 
shown  no  change  in  th^  last  week  as  regards 
relative  strength.  Orders  for  stove  and 
chestnut  outnumber  the  orders  for  egg,  but 
there  is  no  surplus  of  the  last-named  size. 
In  fact,  few  shippers  are  able  to  make 
prompt  deliveries  of  egg,  though  not  as  far 
behind  as  on  the  other  sizes.  Pea  is  causing 
no  complaint  and  some  of  the  companies  are 
drawing  on  their  stock  piles  for  this  size. 

The  steam  sizes  have  shown  no  improve¬ 
ment  worth  mentioning.  No.  1  buckwheat 
is  in  relatively  good  shape  and  the  better 
grades  are  commanding  the  full  circular  as 
a  rule.  Rice  can  be  had  at  discounts  of  from 
25  to  35  cents,  and  barley  is  offering  at  a 
dollar  below  the  company  price  in  some 
cases. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  tidewater 
have  been  on  a  much  lighter  scale  this  week 
owing  to  the  order  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  requiring  mines  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains  to  ship  all  or  most  of  their 
output  to  western  markets.  Eastern  ship¬ 
ments  have  also  been  curtailed  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  miners  along  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  as  well  as  some  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania,  went  out  again  after  hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  work  for  a  few  days  last 
week. 

Diversions  westward  and  the  shutting 
down  of  mines  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  loaded  cars  at 
the  local  piers.  Around  the  middle  of  the 
week  there  were  about  4,000  cars  of  bitu¬ 
minous  at  the  New  York  harbor  ports,  as 
compared  with  nearly  5,000  a  few  days 
earlier. 

Restrictions  on  the  delivery  of  coal  by 
rail  and  by  boat  have  been  tightened  up 
again.  The  issuing  of  permits  is  now  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  first  five  numbers  of 
the  priority  list.  The  bulk  of  this  tonnage 


Reflected  in  Tidewater  Receipts. 

is  being  taken  by  public  utilities  and  public 
contracts,  although  retail  dealers  are  also 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  coal. 

Bunker  requirements  are  heavy,  even 
though  deliveries  are  confined  to  American 
vessels  and  to  foreign-owned  passenger  and 
mail  steamers.  Foreign  cargo  vessels  are 
being  denied  coal  altogether,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  although  a  rule  was  made  earlier  in 
the  month  that  boats  arriving  previous  to 
November  11  would  be  given  enough  coal 
to  take  them  to  the  home  foreign  coaling 
station. 

The  market  remains  very  quiet,  notwith- 
,  standing  that  practically  a  month’s  output 
of  the  union  mines  has  been  lost.  There 
are  few  inquiries  from  industrial  users,  and 
the  fact  that  the  market  for  anthracite 
steam  sizes  is  stagnant  shows  the  soft  coal 
consumers  have  plenty  in  storage  and  are 
not  obliged  to  turn  to  substitutes. 

The  diversion  and  detention  of  cars  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  is  causing  a 
great  mix-up  in  the  accounts  of  operators 
and  wholesalers.  Jobbers  whose  coal  has 
been  detained  and  in  some  cases  turned 
over  to  consignees  with  whom  they  have 
no  contracts  are  refusing  to  settle  with  the 
operators.  Not  knowing  what  price  will 
apply  on  the  tonnage,  the  middlemen  are 
naturally  very  careful  about  making  pay¬ 
ments  for  coal  bought  on  contracts  which 
call  for  more  than  the  Government  price. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Week  of 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Sept.  18-24 . 

.  5,502 

6,018 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1 . .  , 

.  6,068 

5,548 

Oct.  2-8 . 

.  5,755 

5,688 

Oct  9-15 . 

.  5,116 

4.846 

Oct.  16-22 . 

.  5,730 

6.783 

Oct.  23-29  . 

.  5,583 

5,513 

Oct.  30-Nov.  5.. 

.  4,549 

2,077 

Nov.  6-12  . 

.  5,479 

4,135 

Nov.  13-19  . 

.  5.701 

5,635 

Nov.  20-26  . 

.  6,068 

4,460 

Operator  Praises  Lewis 

R.  W.  Gardner,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  warmly  commended 
President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.  for  the  stand 
he  took  in  obeying  the  order  of  Judge  Anderson 
to  call  off  the  strike.  Mr.  Gardner  said: 

“His  expression,  ‘We  will  comply  with  the 
mandate  of  the  court.  We  are  Americans.  We 
cannot  fight  the  Government,’  is  the  greatest  and 
most  effective  anti-radical  propaganda  possible, 
coming  as  it  does  under  the  circumstances  and 
from  a  man  of  Lewis’  position.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  will  laud  Lewis  for  that  statement,  because 
it  represents  a  death-blow  to  the  thousands  of 
un-American  people  who  are  spreading  their  de¬ 
structive  anti-government  propaganda  in  the 
name  of  labor.  John  Lewis  is  a  real  man,  with 
real  American  blood  flowing  through  his  veins.” 


The  Home  Coal  Co.,  operating  the  Clover  Gap 
mine  near  Harlan,  Ky.,  has  opened  a  sales  office  in 
the  Union  Central  Building,  Cincinnati.  It  is  in 
charge  of  F.  E.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  formerly  in 
the  coal  business  at  Monongahela,  Pa. 


FAIRMONT  REGION  BUSY. 


Reports  Indicate  That  Almost  a  Normal 
Tonnage  Is  Being  Produced. 

Indications  point  to  the  Fairmont  region  working 
steadier  than  almost  any  field  of  any  consequence. 
General  reports  show  that  conditions  in  this  field 
were  almost  normal  during  the  beginning  of  this 
week.  Some  of  the  mines  reported  production  any¬ 
where  from  95  to  100  per  cent.  All  mines  in  the 
region,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  are  operating 
full  tilt. 

During  the  close  of  last  week  it  appeared  as  if 
a  car  shortage  would  hit  the  region,  but  on  Monday 
there  were  2,063  cars  in  the  region,  with  a  place¬ 
ment  of  1,463.  An  influx  of  empties  from  the  lakes 
and  western  points  bridged  over  the  situation.  Per¬ 
haps  the  shortage  may  develop  later,  due  to  10,000 
or  more  hoppers  being  tied  up  on  the  B.  &  O.  system. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  7,000  cars  of  coal 
tied  up  between  Fairmont  and  New  York  City,  and 
4,000  to  4,500  cars  undumped  at  Curtis  Bay.  This 
is  bound  to  affect  the  car  supply  eventually. 

Nothing  especially  eventful  happened  in  the  strike 
situation  other  than  that  day  by  day  the  miners  at 
work  increased  in  numbers  and  production  grew 
toward  normal.  Here  and  there  a  few  recalcitrants 
are  found,  but  the  miners  as  a  whole  desired  to  work 
and  returned  at  the  bidding  of  the  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Tonnage  in  the  P'airmont  region  last  week  totaled 
297,550  tons.  This  is  about  600  to  800  cars  below 
the  average  normal  production. 

On  the  Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  there  were  260,700  tons  of  coal  loaded, 
or  but  36,550  tons  shy  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  November,  1918. 

Mines  along  the  Monongahela  Railway  last  week 
loaded  36,850  tons  of  coal. 

Western  coal  movement  out  of  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  has  been  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the 
field.  Coal  is  being  sold,  but  owing  to  eastern  loads 
being  diverted  to  Chicago  until  further  notice  there 
is  little  brokerage  business  on.  A  ruling  made  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  that  brokers  do  not  collect  on 
railroad  fuel  diverted  has  cut  into  the  brokerage 
game,  as  200  loads  or  more  are  bound  west  daily. 

Last  week  on  the  Monongah  division  of  the  B. 
&  O.  there  were  3,316  cars  of  coal  loaded  east  and 
1,922  cars  west. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipt  of  coal  at  Boston  for  October  and  for 
ten  months  were  as  follows : 


Water — 
Anthracite  .... 
Bituminous  . . . 
Rail — 

Anthracite  .... 
Bituminous  .  .  . 
Total  . 


October 
1918.  1919. 

87.318  77,377 
414,101  163,018 

29.318  24,845 

5,513  16,681 

536,250  281,921 


Ten  Months 
1918.  1919. 

1,017,857  873,295 

4,808,804  2,121,532 

292,002  208,347 

71,644  100,651 

6,190,307  3,302,825 


One  of  the  ^regular  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  at  Rochester,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Hotel  Rochester ;  including  dealers  from 
some  14  or  15  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York.  This  will  be  followed,  it  is 
planned,  by  other  meetings  at  Syracuse, 
Albany  and  New  York  City,  as  was  the  case 
last  year. 


The  Black  Creek  C.  M.  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  has 
just  filed  articles  of  incorporation,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000.  The  incorporators  are:  J.  K. 
Neher,  of  625  Wabasha  street,  and  G.  P.  O’Neal 
and  G.  A.  Kinning,  both  of  685  North  street, 
St.  Paul. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 

Conference  at  \\  ashington  Anxiously  Watched 
— Embargo  on  Bunkering. 

The  business  world  here  and  the  coal  trade  awaited 
the  result  of  the  final  days  of  the  conference  at 
Washington  with  deep  interest.  No  one  was  longer 
minimizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  for  with 
a  number  of  industries  facing  an  early  shutdown  un¬ 
less  coal  was  secured  and  the  railroad  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  generally  in  no  position  to  promise  a 
continuance  of  run  of  fuel,  it  was  realized  that  a 
crisis  was  near. 

Early  in  the  week  the  realization  of  the  situation 
was  forced  home  to  those  still  in  doubt,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  told  that  a  large  amount  of  coal 
was  awheel  at  the  piers,  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Government  fuel  distributors  had  begun  to  move 
some  cf  the  reserve  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  were  preparing  to  send  off  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder.  This  came  home  when  five  vessels  were 
a’.kcated  here  for  the  loading  of  coal  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  railroads,  and  when  it  was  announced  that  con¬ 
siderable  coal  would  be  sent  from  here  all-rail  to  the 
north  as  needed  urgently.  In  addition,  the  stress 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  began 
the  shipment  of  1,000  cars  all-rail  from  the  New 
River  district  to  northern  railroads,  over  a  long  and 
circuitous  route. 

Ban  on  Coal  Hits  Hard. 

The  news,  too,  that  the  Government  had  banned 
the  loading  of  all  coal  mined  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains  for  eastern  delivery,  hit  hard  here,  as  it 
cut  off  the  Somerset  field  production  which  had  been 
so  good  all  during  the  shutdown  and  which  is  al¬ 
ways  a  standby  in  this  section.  The  order  directed 
that  only  coal  originating  on  the  Western  Maryland 
east  of  Thomas,  W.  Va.,  on  the  B.  &  O.  east  of 
Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.,  and  on  the  Connellsville  di¬ 
vision  east  of  the  Sand  Patch  Tunnel  could  be  sent 
east.  This  was  done,  as  the  Georges  Creek  and  Up¬ 
per  Potomac  regions  at  the  time  were  reported  work¬ 
ing  from  85  to  95  per  cent  full,  and  the  other  coal 
was  so  badly  needed  in  the  middle  west,  where 
famine  conditions  faced  the  people. 

Since  then,  however,  a  feeling  of  unrest  has  swept 
the  Georges  Creek  region,  and  there  have  been  in¬ 
dividual  deflections  up  to  this  writing,  as  well  as  a 
walkout  in  one  mine  as  a  whole.  From  the  Upper 
Potomac  have  come  reports  of  many  miners  laying 
down  their  tools  and  saying  that  they  would  not 
return  to  work  until  everything  was  settled.  This 
closed  down  big  mines  at  Thomas,  Coketon,  Pierce, 
Ben  Bush  and  Kempton.  In  addition,  the  men  of  the 
Meyersdale  district  were  reported  deserting  the 
mines  again.  Whether  they  were  merely  making  the 
move  to  lay-off  over  Thanksgiving  or  are  in  earnest 
to  stay  out  until  the  dispute  is  settled  was  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Another  move  of  moment  by  the  Government  was 
an  order  which  ended  all  bunkering  of  ships  over  the 
piers,  no  matter  what  the  nationality.  Before  the 
order  foreign  ships  were  given  coal  one  way  to  the 
nearest  foreign  coaling  port,  and  American  ships  for 
a  round-trip,  but  the  new  order  tied  up  in  port  all 
ships  not  having  on  board  enough  coal  to  get  to 
some  foreign  port.  The  American  coastwise  and 
local  bay  ships  were  still  allowed  coal  sparingly  and 
under  permit  for  each  loading. 

Just  before  the  new  trouble  in  the  mining  districts 
was  reported  came  favorable  reports  that  the  B.  &  O., 
in  distinct  contrast  with  the  tie-up  in  the  central  field, 
was  loading  an  increasing  amount  of  coal.  Some 
days  last  week  as  high  as  2,500  cars  were  loaded. 
The  normal  loading  is  around  3,200  cars. 

The  anthracite  situation  here  is  unchanged.  The 
weather,  while  brisk  at  times,  has  not  been  severe, 
and  the  call  for  coal  is  moderate.  The  receipts  are 
light,  however,  and  some  dealers  are  still  drawing 
from  their  small  yard  reserves. 

The  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  opened  a 
branch  office  in  the  Union  Trust  building,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  in  charge  of  W.  H.  Schilderink,  formerly  with 
Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks. 


TIGHT  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Demand  Far  Overtops  Tonnage  Receipts. 

Improvement  in  Car  Supply. 

The  coal  situation  in  Cincinnati  is  not  greatly 
changed  from  last  week,  except  that  it  is  tighter. 
The  amount  of  coal  being  received  from  the  mines  is 
greater,  but  the  demand  upon  this  available  supply, 
confined  though  it  is  to  absolute  essentials,  is  also 
proportionately  greater.  As  if  the  troubles  of  this 
sub- regional  district  were  not  enough  to  tax  its  ca¬ 
pacity  to  meet  them  under  the  impaired  conditions, 
coal  received  here  to  the  amount  of  many  cars  has 
been  reconsigned  to  the  district  west  of  Chicago  to 
meet  emergency  demands  there. 

Except  in  the  New  River  district,  where  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  men  have  gone  to  work,  the  amount 
of  mining  has  not  been  increased  in  the  districts 
related  to  Cincinnati.  There  were  rumors  on  Mon¬ 
day  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  Kanawha 
miners  who  went  into  the  mines  and  got  busy  last 
week,  did  not  show  up  for  work  at  the  beginning  of 
this  week,  but  the  report  cannot  be  confirmed,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  word  on  the  subject  at  the 
Cincinnati  offices  of  Kanawha  companies  indicates 
that  it  probably  is  not  true. 

In  the  New  River  district  men  have  gone  to  work 
upon  the  simple  promise  that  they  will  get  all  that 
any  other  miners  get  in  the  matter  of  wages  when 
adjustments  shall  have  been  made.  The  fight  on  the 
“closed  shop’’  and  the  offensive  “check-off’’  goes  on 
at  Charleston,  where  operators  are  beginning  the 
fourth  week  of  a  very  stubborn  conference  on  these 
vital  questions.  The  firm  determination  of  those  op¬ 
posed  to  the  closed  policy  seem  to  indicate  a  victory 
for  their  contention. 

In  the  Harlan  district  the  shutdown  is  complete, 
not  a  pound  of  coal  is  being  mined  and  operators 
have  given  up  hope  of  resuming  operations  until  an 
adjustment  is  made  at  Washington.  A  few  mines  in 
the  Coal  River  district  also  are  out.  Otherwise,  op¬ 
eration  is  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  car  supply. 

New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal,  much  of  which 
was  going  to  tide  water  before  the  trouble  came  on, 
is  now  consigned  for  the  most  part  to  those  who  con¬ 
tracted  for  it  months  ago,  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West, 
but  doubtless  serves  the  purpose  of  helping  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  demands  which  are  pressed  upon 
Government  committees,  the  most  important  func¬ 
tion  of  which  seems  to  be  to  keep  coal  from  those 
who  have  bought  it  and  have  a  right  to  it  under  nor¬ 
mal  law  and  procedure. 

Car  Supply  Good. 

While  car  supply  on  the  C.  &  O.  and  B.  &  O.  is 
very  good,  indeed  at  this  time,  and  that  on  the  N.  & 
W.  might  be  much  worse,  there  is  no  improvement 
whatever  on  the  L.  &  N.  serving  the  great  Hazard 
field  of  bituminous  production.  A  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Hazard  operators  published  a  half-page 
demonstration  in  the  Cincinnati  newspapers  on  the 
subject,  and  are  said  to  have  had  it  duplicated  in  the 
Washington  newspapers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  It  showed  a  coal  car  shortage  of 
2,481  cars  for  the  first  eighteen  days  of  November, 
on  this  one  road  alone,  from  the  records  of  the 
railroad  departments  itself,  side  by  side  with  the 
correspondence  with  the  department  on  the  subject. 
The  trouble  on  the  N.  &  W.  was  wholly  due  to  the 
use  of  coal  cars  for  storage  by  sub-regional  com¬ 
mittees  that  were  needed  for  reloading  at  the  mines. 

The  local  committee  gives  out  word  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  serving  factories  with 
enough  coal  to  avoid  serious  damage  to  the  plants 
and  processes  of  operation,  and  is  adhering  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions  otherwise,  the  amount  of  coal 
on  hand  is  getting  less  and  less  and  the  surplus  is 
only  enough  to  guarantee  absolutely  primary  needs 
for  a  brief  space  of  time. 

Local  domestic  consumers  are  now  having  some 
(rouble  being  served  even  upon  showing  of  imminent 
distress,  and  a  committee  of  the  local  retailers’  as¬ 
sociation  appeared  before  the  Government  distribu¬ 
tors  on  Monday  in  the  interest  of  a  general  appeal 
for  relief,  the  outcome  of  which  is  still  problematical. 


TWIN  CITIES  SITUATION. 


Northwest  Apprehensive  It  May  Have  to 
Share  in  Shortage. 

What  Sherman  thought  (or  is  said  to  have 
thought)  of  war  may  well  be  duplicated  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  of  reconstruction.  The  Northwest  has 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  bucolic  district  which  was  free 
from  the  distractions  which  come  to  the  strictly  in¬ 
dustrial  regions.  But  Uncle  Sam’s  handling  of  fuel 
apportionment  has  thrown  this  section  under  the 
same  regulations  as  others  where  they  are  in  need  of 
a  constant  forwarding  of  fuel.  There  is  room  for 
the  feeling  that  this  method  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Northwest,  since  the  coal  in  this  section  cannot  be 
forwarded  to  sections  outside  the  district  naturally 
served  from  the  dock  stocks,  without  running  up 
excessive  costs.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that  if  Montana  should  be  in  urgent  need  of  fuel 
which  was  not  available  from  its  own  mines,  then 
diverting  coal  from  the  Duluth-Superior  docks  or 
from  the  Twin  Cities  Ito  that  State  would  be  quite 
justifiable. 

Distribution  of  coal  through  the  Northwest  has 
been  progressing  steadily  from  the  docks,  but  the 
demand  from  the  interior  has  been  large  enough  to 
keep  stocks  down. 

To  conserve  dock  stocks,  it  has  been  decided  not 
to  send  fuel  from  the  Duluth-Superior  docks  to  ter¬ 
ritory  regularly  served  from  these  docks.  It  is  found 
that  supplies  on  the  docks  will  all  be  required  to  fill 
needs  within  the  regular  territory.  The  territory  east 
and  south  of  the  docks  can  be  supplied  quicker  on  the 
resumption  of  mining  much  easier  by  rail  than  can 
the  more  distant  dock  territory. 

So  far  as  the  market  situation  is  concerned  here, 
the  trade  is  rushed  with  accumulated  orders  which 
cannot  be  filled  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted.  The 
restrictions  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  coal  to  industries  and  the  restrictions  of 
deliveries  to  consumers,  withholding  stocks  until  they 
are  down  to  a  week’s  supply,  has  added  somewhat  to 
the  confusion  which  exists.  It  also  hampers  cleaning 
up  orders  which  might  be  attended  to  by  combining 
two  deliveries  on  a  single  trip.  Price  conditions  are 
hardly  to  be  considered,  since  it  is  recognized  that 
buyers  are  fortunate  to  get  coal  and  cannot  haggle  on 
costs  just  now. 


BUFFALO  SITUATION  TENSE. 


Bituminous  Trade  at  a  Standstill  and  Some 
Consumers  Running  Short. 

The  situation  is  growing  more  tense  as  the  end  of 
a  month  without  any  soft  coal  turned  out  except 
from  non-union  mines  approaches.  The  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  and 
criticism,  and  a  few  manufacturing  concerns  have 
had  to  shut  down  for  want  of  coal,  but  as  a  rule 
the  factories  have  gone  on  as  before.  The  strike, 
which  at  one  time  looked  as  if  it  was  already  at  an 
end,  has  lasted  much  longer  than  perhaps  anyone 
thought  it  would. 

Buffalo  bituminous  coal  shippers  have  done  what 
they  could  to  keep  the  supply  up.  They  have  at  the 
same  time  seen  their  business  come  to  an  almost 
complete  standstill,  and  what  is  still  more  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  about,  they  find  that  in  the  negotiations  over 
the  settlement  of  the  strike  the  jobber  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  and  seems  not  to  be  considered  a  vital  part 
of  the  situation.  He  has  always  managed  to  come 
out  pretty  well  on  the  average,  but  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  see  a  business  fluctuate  so  widely,  with  all  the 
time  a  fair  prospect  of  coming  to  nothing  in  some 
of  the  changes  it  is  subject  to. 

The  movement  of  coal  on  track  has  been  slow. 
It  is  probably  inevitable  that  consumers  should  com¬ 
plain  that  they  have  to  run  slow  and  at  the  same 
time  see  coal  consigned  to  them  brought  right  to 
their  doors  and  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  it. 
Such  things  are  not  to  be  avoided  in  time  of  short¬ 
age.  No  bituminous  has  been  allowed  to  go  into 
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Canada  this  month,  except  a  few  small  lots  to  meet 
special  emergencies. 

The  weather  has  been  in  the  consumer’s  favor. 
Seldom  has  a  fall  demanded  so  little  coal  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes.  Every  time  the  weather  changes  it  is 
expected  to  give  us  something  in  the  line  of  winter, 
but  there  has  been  no  snow  here  yet  beyond  a  few 
flurries,  though  quite  a  fall  is  now  reported  to  the 
eastward  and  in  Canada.  Quotations  remain  nomi¬ 
nal  at  $4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $4.65  for  same  three- 
quarter,  $4.20  for  mine-run,  and  $4.10  for  all  grades 
of  slack. 

Anthracite  is  coming  at  a  slow  rate  into  the  local 
trade,  as  has  been  the  case  from  the  time  it  was 
found  that  the  surplus  was  needed  in  the  lake  trade. 
Consumers  are  waiting  patiently  for  the  promised 
supply  when  the  lakes  close.  Shipments  for  the  week 
were  137,700  tons,  of  which  85,900  tons  cleared  for 
Duluth-Superior,  34,800  tons  for  Milwaukee,  8,000 
tons  for  Fort  William,  and  9,000  tons  for  Chicago. 
Freight  rates  remain  as  before,  60  cents  to  Chicago, 
4 1/2  cents  to  Milwaukee,  and  42j4  cents  to  Duluth- 
Fort  William. 


PITTSBURGH  SITUATION. 


Western  Shortage  Reflected  in  This  District. 

The  coal  miners’  strike  is  beginning  to  have  its 
effect  on  the  coal  supply  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
or  rather  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the 
shortage  in  western  states  is  beginning  to  find  re¬ 
flection  here.  The  United  States  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  has  sent  instructions  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
distribution  committee  to  cut  off  entirely  distribution 
to  the  so-called  non-essential  consumers,  and  to  give 
the  consumers  on  the  list  of  five  essentials,  so  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Government,  just  enough  coal  as  is 
“vitally  necessary.”  The  result  is  that  Pittsburgh 
industries  not  on  the  priority  list — and  those  not  on 
it  include  the  principal  industries  of  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania — will  no  longer  get  coal  through  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  which  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government  to  allot  fuel  during  the 
miners’  strike  emergency. 

Industrial  leaders  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  admit 
that  the  situation  looks  very  serious ;  that  the  only 
thing  that  can  avert  an  almost  complete  suspension 
of  industrial  operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
will  be  the  conclusion  of  the  miners’  vacation  very 
soon.  They  have  great  hopes  that  the  vacation  will 
end  soon. 

The  present  coal  shortage  here,  it  is  declared,  is 
due  to  the  serious  shortage  of  coal  in  cities  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  miners  have  again 
quit  work,  and  say  they,  like  other  union  miners,  will 
remain  out  until  they  see  what  the  operators  are 
going  to  do.  Such  states  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Kansas,  it  is  said,  were  dependent  for  their  coal 
upon  the  mines  within  their  own  boundaries.  Now 
the  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  divert  to 
the  west  a  big  portion  of  the  coal  from  the  West 
Virginia  fields  for  Pittsburgh  consumption.  A  seri¬ 
ous  situation  is  rapidly  developing  as  a  result.  The 
non-essential  consumers  are  now  depending  upon  the 
non-union  mines  in  Allegheny  county,  but  their  total 
production  of  30,000  tons  a  week  is  not  equal  to  the 
big  demand  now.  Some  of  the  industries  had  big 
stores  of  slack,  and  the  Government  suggested  that 
these  be  drawn  upon  by  the  non-essentials  during  the 
emergency.  SlaGk  cannot  be  used  generally  by  the 
steel  mills  and  the  Government  has  been  so  in¬ 
formed. 


An  order  issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
last  Saturday  provided  that  all  coal  mined  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  must  be  shipped  west.  On 
the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  the 
dividing  line  was  fixed  at  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. ;  on 
the  Connellsville  division  of  the  B.  &  O.  at  Sand 
Patch  Tunnel,  and  on  the  Western  Maryland  Rail¬ 
road  at  Thomas,  W.  Va.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  is  mined  west  of  the 
Alleghenies. 


BUSY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Cold  Weather  Creates  Demand  for  Anthracite 
— Some  Spot  Bituminous  Offerings. 

With  the  coming  of  real  fall  weather  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  assumed  the  old  time  aspect  which  generally 
comes  about  December  1,  with  the  dealers  as  busy 
as  they  wanted  to  be.  The  one  drawback,  of  course, 
is  the  continued  lack  of  family  sizes — egg,  stove  and 
nut.  The  bins  put  aside  for  these  sizes  are  in  most 
instances  empty. 

With  the  weather  down  to  the  freezing  point  on 
at  least  three  successive  days  it  gave  the  retailers 
a  chance  to  move  pea.  It  was  real  pea  coal  weather 
and  many  of  the  old  time  users  of  this  size  came 
forward  with  requests  for  immediately  delivery, 
which  the  dealers  were  well  able  to  take  care  of. 
This  size  was  also  substituted  in  many  cases  where 
the  customers  had  called  for  larger  sizes. 

The  situation  as  regards  the  larger  sizes,  if  any¬ 
thing,  has  shown  a  slight  improvement  during  the 
past  few  days.  Several  of  the  larger  shippers  have 
made  definite  promises  that  there  would  be  a  change 
for  the  better  with  the  coming  of  December  and 
more  than  one  dealer  has  reported  receipt  of  a  fair 
tonnage  of  the  big  sizes. 

The  impression  is  beginning  to  grow  among  the 
trade  that  a  larger  proportion  of  coal  than  usual 
has  been  delivered  at  this  time  and  that  it  is  not  going 
to  take  any  considerable  tonnage  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  demand.  This  was  demonstrated  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  cold  weather  this  week.  Naturally  there  was 
an  influx  of  new  business,  but  far  less  than  was  to 
be  expected.  About  all  that  is  wanted  now  to  prove 
this  will  be  a  few  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
which  is  likely  to  happen  any  time. 

The  shipping  offices  are  busy  places  these  days.  It 
has  now  reached  the  stage  where  almost  every  size 
is  in  demand.  Pea  has  taken  its  position  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  prompt  delivery  is  no  longer  assured  by 
the  shippers.  In  addition  the  shippers  are  asking  box 
car  assistance  on  orders,  as  much  of  the  open  equip¬ 
ment  has  now  been  diverted  to  the  steam  coal  trade. 

Steam  sizes  are  becoming  more  in  demand  with 
each  day.  Buckwheat  is  really  a  difficult  size  to  get 
and  the  individual  shippers  have  long  age  strength¬ 
ened  their  prices  on  this  size,  which  only  a  few 
weeks  they  were  inclined  to  shade.  Rice  is  rapidly 
reaching  the  same  stage,  although  is  lagging  just 
the  least  bit,  with  every  promise  that  it  will  pick 
up  with  a  rush,  as  there  are  many  inquiries  for  this 
size  from  districts  not  heretofore  accustomed  to  use 
it. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

Lack  of  production  for  the  past  three  weeks  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  its  impress  on  the  local  bituminous 
situation.  While  there  is  plenty  of  coal  around,  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  the  stocks  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  larger  companies  are  showing 
some  signs  of  diminishing.  Happily  it  would  take 
quite  a  few  weeks  before  any  of  the  public  utility 
companies  would  actually  be  on  short  rations. 

With  the  industrial  plants  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
different  proposition.  For  the  past  week  with  the 
putting  on  of  the  priority  list  by  the  regional  director 
many  of  them  have  been  denied  deliveries  of  fuel, 
even  though  they  have  shipments  on  the  run.  We 
know  of  one  instance,  a  large  brick  plant,  which 
has  actually  been  compelled  to  shut  down  on  this 
account. 

There  is  still  some  spot  coal  being  offered  in  the 
market,  being  principally  coal  from  wagon  mines. 
Salesmen,  however,  are  finding  it  difficult  to  place 
the  coal,  as  their  sphere  of  opportunity  is  practically 
limited  to  utility  plants  and  very  often  the  fuel  is 
not  of  a  grade  suited  to  their  requirements.  The 
full  Government  price  of  $2.95  plus  15  cents  com¬ 
mission  is  generally  asked  for  this  fuel. 

So  far  as  the  accumulation  on  the  tracks  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  would  seem  that  there  is  more  coal  stand¬ 
ing  than  ever,  the  administration  evidently  taking 
the  stand  that  so  long  as  the  negotiations  between 
miners  and  operators  show  little  sign  of  settlement, 
it  is  best  to  conserve  the  fuel  for  railway  and  other 
utility  service. 


Restrictions  Tightened  at  Chicago. 


Little  Bituminous  Arriving  in  City — Some 
Manufacturing  Plants  May  Close. 

The  shutdown  of  bituminous  coal  mines  began  to 
tell  heavily  on  Chicago  coal  piles  this  week.  Whether 
the  piles  are  in  the  yards  of  retail  dealers,  or  in  the 
yards  of  great  manufacturing  establishments,  they 
are  near  the  vanishing  point.  Restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  coal  have  been  tightened.  Street  lights  have 
been  turned  out  in  the  evening,  and  the  street  and 
elevated  railway  lines  have  shut  off  heat,  in  fact, 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  conserve  the 
supply.  Experts  estimate  that  Chicago  has  enough 
coal  to  last  about  20  days,  if  it  is  carefully  used. 

Little  bituminous  coal  has  come  into  the  city  during 
the  week.  Some  coal  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land,  mined  before  November  1st  arrived  early  in  the 
week,  and  there  has  been  a  few  small  shipments  from 
western  Kentucky.  The  deficit  here  is  about  two 
thirds,  or  possibly  more,  compared  with  normal 
weekly  shipments.  Users  of  steam  coal  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  alarmed  as  day  after  day  passes. 
Manufacturers  of  essential  merchandise  are  not 
bothering  so  much  as  those  who  make  the  non-essen¬ 
tial  goods.  During  the  war  the  latter  class  did  not 
care  so  much,  for  people  were  denying  themselves 
luxuries  anyhow,  but  now  they  are  in  clover,  for 
the  people  are  spending  money  right  and  left,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  luxuries  of  all  kinds  which 
far  outstrips  production.  If  the  coal  situation  forces 
the  non-essential  manufacturers  to  close  down  their 
plants,  they  will  soon  be  half  a  year  behind  on  their 
orders. 

In  their  efforts  to  get  coal  of  some  sort  these 
users  of  steam  coal  are  now  turning  to  the  retail 
yards  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  tide  them  over  the  hiatus.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  they  have  been  successful,  taking  low  grade 
coal  which  the  retailers,  under  normal  conditions 
would  have  a  hard  time  in  selling  to  their  trade. 
The  retail  yards,  however,  are  in  a  very  bad  way, 
and  their  appeals  for  cars  to  the  Fuel  Administration 
receive  little  attention,  it  seems.  The  great  manu¬ 
facturing  territory  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  of 
Chicago  is  just  as  bad  off  for  steam  coal  as  the  plants 
within  the  city  proper.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
large  number  of  outside  buyers  in  the  city  during 
the  week.  They  had  little  success  in  securing  the 
release  of  coal  to  their  plants,  although  they  are 
threatened  with  immediate  shut-down  in  some  cases, 
unless  they  receive  aid.  Most  of  these  visitors  gave 
up  in  disgust  when  instructions  came  from  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  week,  further  limiting  the  supply  of 
coal,  even  to  such  favored  users  as  hospitals  and 
municipal  power  plants. 

Slender  Reserve  Stocks. 

The  city  is  now  forced  to  fall  back  on  its  slender 
reserve  stocks,  and  upon  coal  which  was  mined  prior 
to  November  1st.  The  fields  are  being  searched  for 
such  coal,  and  some  has  been  unearthed  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  It  is  expected  to  reach  the  city  before 
the  end  of  the  week.  It  is  known  that  there  is  a 
small  stock  of  smokeless  at  the  local  yards,  but  the 
railroads  cling  to  this  coal,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
in  Timbuctoo  for  all  the  help  its  presence  is  giving 
in  the  present  crisis.  The  railroads  which  have  their 
terminals  at  Chicago  are  showing  a  disposition  to 
hold  tight  to  the  coal  in  their  possession,  pending 
definite  instructions  from  Washington.  On  the  whole 
the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  reaching  Chicago 
during  the  week  was  well  under  that  of  the  previous 
week. 

Less  anthracite  reached  Chicago  than  during  the 
previous  week.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  east  has 
forced  users  to  anthracite,  thus  cutting  down  the 
amount  available  for  western  shipment.  Of  the 
anthracite  which  came  to  the  city  during  the  week 
quite  a  little  was  simply  passing  through,  on  its  way 
to  western  points,  which  are  in  even  more  pressing 
need  of  fuel  than  Chicago.  Domestic  users  of  an¬ 
thracite  are  in  fair  condition.  They  have  bought 
ahead,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  enough  cold 
weather  to  eat  heavily  into  their  anthracite  piles. 
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New  Rules  for  Storing  Fuel  Oil. 

New  York  City  Authorities  Draw  Up  Regulations  for  Guidance  of  Building  Owners  Who 

Desire  to  Use  Oil  for  Power  or  Heating.  Purposes. 


The  rules  governing  the  storage  and  use  of  fuel 
oil  in  New  York  City,  effective  December  1,  are  so 
stringent  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  any  great 
number  of  coal  consumers  will  feel  like  incurring 
the  expense  of  changing  to  oil.  Below  are  some  of 
the  more  important  features  of  the  regulations  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  Beard  of  Standards  and  Ap¬ 
peals  relating  to  the  storage  of  oil  on  the  premises 
where  used : 

Oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  commercial,  heating 
and  power  purposes  on  the  premises  where  stored 
shall  be  at  all  times  contained  in  metal  tanks  with 
all  openings  or  connections  through  the  tops  of  the 
tanks,  except  a  clean-out  plug  in  the  bottom;  and, 
when  located  inside  of  a  building,  must  at  all  times 
be  placed  in  the  cellar  or  lowest  story  of  such  build¬ 
ing,  and  at  least  two  (2)  feet  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  from  any  supporting  portion  of  the  structure, 
.and  if  practicable  shall  be  buried  underneath  the 
lowest  floor  or  ground. 

No  storage  of  fuel  oii  shall  be  permitted  in  a  build¬ 
ing  of  frame  construction  within  the  fire  limits,  or 
in  buildings  of  hazardous  occupancy  as  so  defined 
by  the  fire  commissioner. 

If  placed  in  buildings  already  erected,  if  not  buried 
beneath  the  lowest  floor  or  ground,  such  tanks  shall 
be  placed  in  an  enclosure  the  floor  of  which  shall  be 
at  least  three  (3)  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  or  lower  story;  or  if  by  reason  of  water  or  foun¬ 
dation  conditions,  or  if  on  rock  botton,  the  tank 
may  be  placed  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
in  any  case  subject  to  the  conditions  as  hereinafter 
described. 

Location  of  Tanks — New  Buildings. 

In  buildings  hereafter  erected  the  bottom  of  the 
fuel  oil  service  tanks  shall  be  located  in,  or  below  the 
floor  level  of  the  cellar  or  lowest  story  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

In  either  existing  or  new  buildings  such  fuel  oil 
service  tanks  shall  be  enclosed  in  an  unpierced  wall 
and  floor  of  approved  masonry  or  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  made  oilproof  and  waterproof,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  inches  in  thickness ;  and  also  of  suffi¬ 
cient  thickness  to  properly  support  any  lateral  pres¬ 
sure,  and  to  be  of  lateral  dimensions  at  least  one 
foot  greater  on  all  sides  than  the  outside  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  tank. 

These  walls  are  to  be  carried  up  to  a  height  of 
at  least  one  foot  above  the  tank,  or  the  supply  and 
feed  connections  thereto,  and  roofed  over  with  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  or  its  equivalent  at  least  twelve  inches 
thick  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  live  load  of  at 


least  three  hundred  pounds  per  square  foot;  and 
if  not  buried  below  the  ground,  placed  so  as  to  leave 
a  clear  and  open  space  (except  for  pipe  connections) 
of  at  least  two  feet  between  such  roof  over  the  en¬ 
closure  and  the  under  side  of  the  ceiling  above. 

The  roof  of  every  enclosure  shall  contain  a  man¬ 
hole  with  fireproof  cover  properly  weighted,  but  not 
fastened,  placed  immediately  above  the  supply  and 
feed  connections  and  the  manhole  in  top  of  the 
tank. 

Where  found  impractical  to  set  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  three  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  cellar  or  low¬ 
est  story,  the  tank  shall  rest  on  steel  or  masonry 
supports,  and  the  bottom  of  the  tank  shall  be  at 
least  one  foot  above  the  floor  of  the  enclosure,  and 
the  enclosure  wall  and  floor  as  above  specified  shall 
be  unpierced  and  the  space  below  the  horizontal 
centre  line  of  the  tank  within  the  enclosure  formed 
by  the  surrounding  unpierced  walls  shall  have  a 
capacity  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of 
the  tank. 

The  space  within  the  enclosure  surrounding  the 
tank  shail  be  at  all  times  vented  to  the  air  outside 
of  the  building  by  iron  or  other  fireproof  conduit  at 
least  two  and  one-half  inches  diameter,  connecting 
the  enclosure  at  a  point  just  above  the  floor  level, 
and  which  shall  finish  above  the  street  surface  with 
proper  connection  at  that  point  to  permit  the  Fire 
Department  to  flood  the  enclosure. 

A  separate  similar  vent  without  Fire  Department 
connection  shall  enter  the  enclosure  just  below  its 
ceiling. 

Capacity  of  Tanks. 

In  existing  or  new  buildings  of  non-fireproof  con¬ 
struction  no  fuel  oil  service  tank  containing  over  ten 
thousand  two  hundred  gallons,  and  in  buildings  of 
fireproof  construction  no  tank  containing  over  twenty 
thousand  gallons,  shall  be  placed  in  any  single  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cellar  or  lowest  story  unless  such  portion 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar  by  walls  of 
masonry  or  reinforced  concrete  with  openings  pro¬ 
tected  by  automatic  fireproof  doors,  with  sills  placed 
high  enough  above  the  cellar  floor  to  contain  capac¬ 
ity  of  tank  located  therein,  in  addition  to  the  en¬ 
closure  as  already  specified  for  the  tank,  and  such 
portion  be  ventilated  to  the  outer  air.  More  than 
one  such  single  tank  may  be  installed  if  enclosed  and 
separated  as  above. 

When  tanks  are  buried  so  that  the  top  of  the  roof 
over  the  enclosure  wall  is  level  with  the  cellar  floor, 
the  capacity  of  any  such  tank  may  be  increased  by 
one  hundred  per  cent. 


The  retail  coal  men  say  that  a  majority  of  domestic 
users  who  operate  furnaces  use  bituminous  coal  until 
the  weather  becomes  very  cold,  when  they  turn  to 
anthracite.  Of  course,  the  high  price  of  anthracite 
coal  bars  its  use  in  many  places,  and  as  a  factor  in 
the  industrial  situation  it  can  hardly  be  considered. 

While  Chicago  may  hold  out,  generally  speaking, 
for  about  20  days,  if  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal 
is  not  resumed  in  the  meanwhilefi  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  manufacturing  plants  will  have  to  close 
down  within  a  week  unless  they  receive  immediate 
aid.  The  manufacturers  here  depend  very  largely  on 
coal  from  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  not  a  mine  was 
operating  in  these  two  great  coal  states  during  the 
week,  according  to  reliable  information  received  here. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  work  certain  mines 
in  Illinois,  but  thse  were  abandond  when  it  was  seen 
the  radical  element  was  still  in  control  of  the  miners, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  work  would  mean  serious 
trouble. 


In  the  Good  Old  Days. 

A  recent  bold  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  popularize 
“2.75”  by  the  provision  of  attractive  free  lunch 
prompts  an  old-time  boniface  to  tell  of  some  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  past  when  a  high-class  barroom  pos¬ 
sessed  some  attractions.  He  says  that  at  the  Hoff¬ 
man  House  in  its  palmy  days  the  cost  of  free  lunch 
was  as  high  as  $1,000  a  week.  It  cost  even  more  at 
the  Victoria  and  the  Marlborough.  “At  the  Hoff¬ 
man  we  sometimes  carved  as  high  as  10  turkeys  a 
day,”  he  said,  “while  in  the  holiday  season  the  num¬ 
ber  often  reached  as  high  as  25. 

“The  free  lunch  at  the  old  Victoria,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “probably  was  the  most  elaborate  served  in  any 
place  in  America — or  in  the  world  for  that  matter — 
for  the  limit  in  other  countries  is  cheese  and  hard 
crackers.  There  were  fully  twenty-five  articles  on 
the  Victoria  bill.  Roast  beef,  turkey,  corned  beef 
and  pickled  tongue  were  served  daily.  The  patrons 
of  the  bar  could  either  stand  up  and  eat  or  they 
could  be  seated  and  have  a  waiter  bring  them  what 
they  desired.  The  Victoria  had  more  ‘regulars’  than 
any  other  bar  in  America. 

“In  those  days  the  St.  James  Building,  a  block 
away,  housed  most  of  the  vaudeville  agencies,  and 
the  managers,  who  had  little  time  for  the  noonday 
meal,  usually  patronized  the  free  lunch  there.  More 
than  100  pounds  of  roast  beef  were  served  here  in 
one  day.  The  number  of  turkeys  was  limited  to 
ten  a  day,  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  vegetables 
and  various  sorts  of  salads. 

“I  once  estimated  that  the  Victoria’s  free  lunch, 
counting  labor,  cost  the  management  as  high  as  $200 
a  day— not  every  day,  of  course,  but  around  the 
holidays,  when  the  free  lunch  patronage  was  the 
greatest  of  any  time  during  the  year.” 

Up  to  20  years  ago  practically  all  the  hotels  did 
well  for  their  patrons,  and  even  Delmonico  found 
that  when  he  opened  his  new  place  it  was  necessary 
to  follow  the  example  of  less  conservative  estab¬ 
lishments. 


Building  Activity  at  Battery. 

Those  who  have  noticed  the  forlorn  appear¬ 
ance  of  St>me  of  the  property  on  lower  Wash¬ 
ington  street  will  doubtless  be  interested  in 
learning  that  the  block  front  on  Battery  Place  ex¬ 
tending  from  Greenwich  to  Washington  streets 
has  been  sold  at  a  large  figure  to  a  syndicate 
which,  it  is  reported,  will  build  thereon  a  $2,- 
500,000  skyscraper. 

The  land  was  purchased  a  number  of  years  ago 
by  Edward  F.  Searles,  owner  of  the  Washington 
Building,  so  as  to  protect  his  holdings,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood.  This  announcement,  in  conjunction 
with  the  announcement  of  a  large  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  easterly  side  of  Battery  Park  by 
the  Doherty  interests,  indicates  that  the  Battery 
neighborhood  will  become  a  much  more  import¬ 
ant  business  centre  and  more  than  ever  the  coal 
trade  interests  there  located  will  be  in  the  midst 
of  business  activities. 


Are  Liberty  Bonds  a  Curse? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ownership  of 
Liberty  Bonds  by  millions  of  wage  earners  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  industrial  unrest  and  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Many  strikes  are  financed  largely  by  the 
liquidation  of  these  securities.  The  first  thing  the 
average  striker  does  after  spending  what  money  he 
has  in  his  pocket  is  to  sell  his  bonds  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  and  his  family  while  the  trouble  is  on. 

This  makes  it  possible  to  continue  strikes  much 
longer  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  entire  burden 
of  maintaining  them  fell  upon  the  unions,  while  the 
fact  that  they  have  resources  of  their  own  makes 
men  more  willing  to  vote  for  a  Strike. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Liberty  Bonds  represent 
savings  which  would  have  accumulated  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  banks  if  the  Government  had  not  absorbed  them 
during  the  war,  but  this  theory  will  not  stand  an¬ 
alysis.  During  the  Liberty  Bond  drives,  subscrip¬ 
tions  amounting  to  hundrers  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  aggregate  were  obtained  on  the  plea  of  patriot¬ 
ism  from  people  who  would  otherwise  have  spent  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  their  wages.  Only  a 
certain  small  percentage  ot  this  vast  sum  would  have 
found  its  way  into  the  savings  banks. 

Of  course  the  numerous  strikes  have  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  living  by  curtailing  production,  but 
extravagance  has  also  been  a  factor  and  here  again 


Liberty  Bonds  have  something  to  answer  for.  Small 
investors  have  been  selling  their  bonds  in  order  to 
indulge  their  taste  for  high  living.  This  abnormal 
buying  power  at  a  time  when  production  is  below 
normal  has  resulted  in  a  general  up-bidding  of  com¬ 
modity  prices  all  along  the  line. 

But  you  cannot  cut  off  a  dog’s  tail  twice,  and 
when  thriftless  owners  of  Liberty  Bonds  have  liqui¬ 
dated  their  holdings  they  will  have  to  raise  money 
some  other  way.  Perhaps  they  will  go  to  work. 


The  deal  whereby  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  will  sell 
its  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  holdings  and  equipment 
to  the  "Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  will  soon  be  closed,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  Thomas  B.  Davis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  confirmed  the  re¬ 
port  that  negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.’s  southern  proper¬ 
ties.  Both  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  have  heard 
these  rumors  for  some  time,  but  could  not  have  them 
verified  until  now. 


Secretary  Glass  joined  with  a  former  official  in 
telling  of  large  profits  in  the  coal  trade  in  a  prior 
year,  but  evidently  Wall  Street  does  not  take  the 
same  view  of  the  earnings  of  “coalers,”  for  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  two  or  three  important  stocks  seem  to  be 
tending  steadily  lower. 
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Aii  Answer  to  Mr.  McAdoo 

His  Statements  as  to  Exorbitant  Profits,  which  Are  Refuted 
Have  Been  Deliberately  Colored 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Mr. 

McAdoo  following  his  recent  attack  on  the 
bituminous  coal  operators : 

New  York,  Nov.  25,  1919. 


William  G.  McAdoo,  Esq., 

120  Broadway,  City. 

Dear  Sir : 

In  view  of  your  achievements  in  other 
lines  and  the  weight  that  naturally  attaches 
to  all  utterances  made  by  you,  I  noted  with 
much  regret  your  message  to  Dr.  Garfield, 
which  is  viewed  by  many  in  the  coal  trade 
as  a  dastardly  political  move. 

The  coal  situation  was  having  the  careful 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Presidential 
Cabinet  as  well  as  Dr.  Garfield,  and  was,  as 
I  understand,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled 
when  this  new  factor  was  added  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Seemingly  your  views  have  been 
wilfully  colored  and  the  statements  made 
cannot  but  serve  to  agitate  the  people  of 
the  country  at  a  time  when  so  much  unrest 
is  abroad  and  palliative,  rather  than  excit¬ 
ing,  messages  are  most  in  order. 

The  coal  operators  who  profited  most  in 
percentage,  as  indicated  bv  you,  were,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  those  owning  sidehill  op¬ 
erations  involving  little  investment,  but  en¬ 
abled,  by  their  disregard  of  trade  ethics 
prior  to  placing  of  restrictions,  to  sell  at 
high  prices  and  so  earn  an  unusual  profit 
on  little  or  no  invested  capital.  You  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  is  sold  under  far  different  conditions, 
many  tons  going  out  at  a  loss  in  fulfillment 
of  large  contracts. 

No  good  can  result  from  such  a  tirade  as 
you  have  given  voice  to.  The  official  figures 
show  that  the  average  rate  of  profit  per  ton 
was  but  46  cents,  and  of  this  modest  amount 
30  cents  was  taken  in  taxes,  leaving  a  real 
profit  of  16  cents  per  ton,  which  is  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  actual  operating  expense, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  return  on  invested  capi¬ 
tal,  depreciation  of  equipment  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Operators  Voluntarily  Reduced  Profits. 

Surely  you  must  remember  that  the  op¬ 
erators,  in  order  to  prevent  a  runaway  mar¬ 
ket,  agreed  in  the  early  summer  of  1917 
upon  a  $3.00  price  and  stipulated  that  they 
would  make  a  further  change  if  circum¬ 
stances  required  a  reduction.  You  were  a 
part  of  the  administration  that  overturned 
that  arrangement  and  brought  about  such 
confusion  in  the  coal  trade  as  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  a  panic  by  reason 
of  a  shortage  of  fuel  in  the  winter  of 
1917-18.  • 

Surely  you  must  remember  that  no  group 
responded  so  quickly  as  did  the  coal  men  to 
the  request  to  join  forces  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  As  rapidly 
as  the  Fuel  Administration  could  operate 
to  undo  the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
upsetting  of  the  Peabody  Committee,  the 
coal  men  put  forth  every  effort  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results  through  their  nvn 
exertions  and  the  exertions  of  their  em¬ 
ployes  in  all  grades. 

Surely  you  must  remember  that  as  head 


by  Official  Figures,  Seem  to 
for  Political  Motives. 

of  the  Railroad  Administration  you  had 
positive  knowledge  that  by  unfair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  cars  you  forced  operators  to  sell 
coal  at  less  than  cost.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Fuel  Administration  appealed 
to  the  President  to  rectify  this  injustice  and 
that  the  President  overruled  you.  Is  there 
some  resentment  felt  because  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  ? 

Mi-Adoo’s  Exploits  as  Director  General. 

No  man  did  more  to  upset  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation,  I  am  confident,  than  you  did  by  your 
unfair  distribution  of  cars.  Aimed,  perhaps, 
at  the  operators,  the  result  was  felt  by  the 
men  in  full  measure  and  while  some  dis¬ 
tricts  operated  full  time,  others  operated  on 
short  time.  This  had  the  effect  of  making 
high  prices  in  some  places  and  low  prices 
elsewhere,  bringing  about  a  much  demoral¬ 
ized  market  during  a  certain  period.  You 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  complaints  made 
of  incompetence  and  inefficiency  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  and  the  fact  that  the 
unfair  practices  referred  to  were  overruled 
by  higher  authority. 

If  your  statement  is  to  be  considered  a 
political  move  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
remember  that  the  laboring  man  remembers 
the  discrimination  you  practiced  against 
certain  districts  by  the  unfair  distribution 
of  cars  referred  to  above.  As  matters  stand 
it  is  particularly  unfortunate,  from  the  oper¬ 
ators’  viewpoint,  that  they  acceded  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson’s  request  to  join  in  confer¬ 
ence  when  the  U.  M.  W.,  in  effect,  disre¬ 
garded  the  Indianapolis  court  order. 

It  is  felt  that  the  union  should  have  put 
the  men  back  to  work  pending  arbitration 
by  a  commission,  such  as  was  appointed  by 
Roosevelt  in  1902.  That  took  five  months 
for  its  deliberations,  but  the  public  was  sat¬ 
isfied,  notwithstanding  the  increased  price 
that  resulted,  and  the  operators  and  miners 
were  satisfied  also. 

Could  you  not  rest  content  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  no  fair-minded  commission,  such 
as  would  probably  be  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  would  ask  the  miners  to  mine  the  coal 
that  is  so  necessary  to  our  civilization,  at  a 
price  which  would  not  permit  the  men  to 
maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living?  Or  is 
it  your  idea  that  one  and  all,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  operators,  should  sur¬ 
render  to  every  demand  of  labor? 

Do  you  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Lever 
Act  provides  that  fair  prices  shall  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  coal  sold?  Would  you  deprive 
the  operators  of  their  rights  guaranteed  by 
statute  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  operators  will  contribute  40  or  50  per 
cent  out  of  pockets  now  nearly  empty  on 
account  of  high  costs,  narrow  margin  and 
excess  profit  taxes. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  if  they  cannot 
operate  under  these  circumstances  let  the 
Government  take  hold,  but  if  that  result 
should  come  about  prices  would  undoubtedly 
soar,  so  that  our  whole  industrial  situation 
would  suffer  and  all  the  coal  mines  shortly, 
through  Government  operation,  be  under 
the  dominance  of  labor. 


Coal  Industry  Closely  Regulated. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  coal  trade. 
All  of  the  essential  facts  relative  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  available  at  Washington,  for  no 
other  industry  but  the  coal  trade  was  so 
drastically  regulated  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Have  you  thought,  in  view  of 
all  these  circumstances,  how  it  appears  to 
find  the  workingmen  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  who 
are  now  defying  one  and  all,  to  be  backed 
up  in  their  demands  by  a  member  of  the 
President’s  family?  They  have  refused  ar¬ 
bitration  and  the  question  presents  itself, 
“Does  the  Government  stand  firm  in  its 
attitude  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  strike 
or  has  it  been  supplanted?” 

This  question  is  far  more  important  than 
is  any  question  as  to  the  price  of  coal.  In 
any  event,  by  reason  of  the  controversy,  the 
price  of  coal  will  be  high  enough,  whatever 
the  situation  is  later,  for  in  addition  to  the 
scale  to  be  agreed  on  in  Washington,  other 
charges  will  be  made  before  peace-  again 
reigns  in  the  coal  field.  Local  demands 
affg'reg'ating  from  25  cents  to  $1.00  per  ton 
must  be  considered  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  under  the  Washington 
agreement. 

The  operators  must  see  their  way  clear  to 
meet  such  of  these  demands  as  are  found 
justified  before  they  can  resume  work.  You 
have  sympathized  with  the  miners  who  say 
they  cannot  make  enough  to  get  along  on. 
Would  you  also  sympathize  with  the  oper¬ 
ators  who  might  go  on  strike  for  a  living 
wage,  as  guaranteed  them  under  the  Lever 
Act  ? 

With  reference  to  miners’  wages,  it  is  but 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  yearly  average  of 
which  so  much  is  made  includes  thousands 
of  men  who  work  on  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  during  the  summer  and  whose  coal 
trade  earnings  represent  from  six  to  nine 
months’  work  annually  underground  or 
about  the  collieries. 

And  in  any  consideration  of  the  price  situ- 
tion  you  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
low  price  at  which  railroad  fuel  is  sold  (a 
circumstance  that  you  did  all  you  could  to 
perpetuate)  results  in  practically  the  whole 
burden  of  profit-making  by  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  being  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
domestic  consumers  and  the  small  manu¬ 
facturers,  for  the  large  manufacturers  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  as  good  a  price  as  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  use  of  a  low  quotation  of 
railroad  fuel  is  leverage  to  attain  that  end. 

So  you  will  see  that  your  message  to  Dr. 
Garfield  did  not  fully  cover  the  situation, 
and  I  offer  you  space  in  this  paper  to  explain 
yourself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  W.  Saward. 


Telegram  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Garfield  last  Tuesday  by  F.  W.  Saward,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Saward’s  Journal: 

“McAdoo  statement,  based  upon  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  from  returns  of  two  years  ago, 
without  due  allowance  for  excess  profit 
taxes,  constitutes  a  scurrilous  attack  upon 
a  legitimate  "industry.  Would  strongly  ad¬ 
vise  very  conservative  action  with  reference 
thereto.” 
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Operators  Rap  McAdoo. 


His  Misleading  Statements  Called  Stuff  That 
Bolshevism  Breeds  On. 

A  committee  of  bituminous  operators  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  from  Washington  last  Tuesday  in 
response  to  Mr.  McAdoo’s  telegram  to  Dr.  Garfield 
asserting  that  some  producers,  according  to  the  in¬ 
come  tax  returns,  made  as  high  as  2,000  per  cent, 
profit  in  1917 : 

“Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Inasmuch  as  your  message  of  November  24  was 
released  for  publication  and  thus  became  a  message 
to  the  public,  We  take  the  liberty  of  answering  it  in 
the  same  manner.  The  mine  owners  are  opposing  a 
wage  increase  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that  they 
believe  no  increase  in  wage  rates  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
mit  any  industrious  man  who  wants  to  work  to  earn 
sufficient  money  to  maintain  a  decent  American 
standard  of  living.  This  point,  together  with  all 
others*,  they  have  offered  to  submit  to  arbitration  or 
investigation. 

“Upon  what  current  facts  and  figures  are  you  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  increased  rates  of  wages  proposed  for 
the  mine  workers  are  just  and  reasonable?  Upon 
what  current  facts  and  figures  are  your  grave  doubts 
based  as  to  whether  the  mine  owners  are  entitled  to 
increase  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumers?  If  you 
have  current  facts  and  figures  to  substantiate  your 
conviction  and  doubts,  you  will  make  a  good  witness 
for  the  miners  before  a  board  of  arbitration  or  tribu¬ 
nal  of  investigation  which  thus  far  they  have  firmly 
declined  to  agree  to.  If  you  have  not  these  current 
facts  and  figures  your  mere  personal  opinion  has  no 
weight. 

“Your  admission  that  conditions  in  1917  were  ab¬ 
normal  is  agreed  to.  When  the  world  goes  to  war 
conditions  are  certainly  abnormal.  So  far  as  the 
mine  workers  were  concerned  this  abnormal  condition 
was  recognized  by  two  abnormal  increases  in  wages 
during  the  year  1917,  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  promptly  put  an  end  to  abnormal  coal  prices. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  your  recollections  re¬ 
garding  the  tax  reports  made  by  other  industries 
which  were  not  so  restrained.  As  you  proceed  to 
admit  your  ignorance  of  conditions  in  1918  and  1919, 
that  portion  of  your  message  carries  no  weight  and 
requires  no  answer. 

“You  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  income  tax 
returns  before  an  additional  price  for  coal  is  allowed. 
This  would  be  included  in  the  investigation  which 
the  mine  ownerf  ‘agreed  to  more  than  a  month  ago 
and  have  been  urging  ever  since,  but  thus  far  the 
mine  workers  have  been  unwilling  to  agree  either 
to  arbitration  or  investigation.  Either  procedure  will 
disclose  not  only  the  current  tax  returns  of  the  mine 
owners  but  of  the  miners  as  well.  The  figures  are 
here  in  Washington  and  can  be  readily  produced  if 
you  can  get  the  mine  workers  to  agree.  The  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  operators  will  welcome  the  publication 
of  just  as  full  current  tax  returns  tfor  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  as  are  published  for  any  other  industry. 

Operators  Offered  to  Arbitrate. 

“In  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  your  message  you 
again  suggest  investigation  and  also  that  the  mines 
resume  operation.  Either  your  newspapers  are  not 
reaching  you,  you  are  not  reading  them,  or  you  have 
deliberately  ignored  the  published  facts.  Upon  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  in  Washington,  the  mine  owners  promptly 
and  without  reservation  agreed  to  the  proposition 
made  by  President  Wilson  that  the  mines  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  work  and  the  entire  matter  be  submitted  to 
a  board  of  arbitration.  Upon  October  31,  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  mine  owners  agreed  to  President  Wilson’s 
later  suggestion  that  the  whole  matter  be  left  to  a 
tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  him  to  investigate  the 
facts.  Upon  Thursday,  November  20,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  operators  offered  three  resolutions  to  the 
sub-scale  committee  of  miners  and  operators,  each 
referring  the  entire  matter  to  arbitration,  and  they 
were  all  voted  down  by  the  miners. 

“Upon  November  19,  in  Washington,  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield,  based  upon  the  statistics  col¬ 


lected  by  his  officials,  stated  ‘  That  the  average  real¬ 
ization  upon  579,385,820  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
mined  in  1918  was  $2.61  per  ton,  that  the  average 
cost  of  production  during  the  same  period  was  $2.15 
per  ton,’  leaving  an  average  margin  of  46  cents  per 
ton  to  the  operators. 

“Mr.  Garfield  was  then  careful  to  state  that  ‘This 
margin  of  46  cents  per  ton  includes  profit,  but  does 
not  represent  profit  only,  inasmuch  as  interest 
charges,  selling  expense,  Federal  taxes,  both  normal 
and  excess  profit,  as  well  as  certain  other  items  not 
allowed  in  computing  costs  of  production,  were  paid 
out  of  it.’  The  average  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  ‘were  upwards  of  30  cents  per  ton  in  1918.’ 
From  the  remaining  16  cents  per  ton,  after  deducting 
interest  charges,  selling  expense,  as  well  as  certain 
other  items  not  allowed  in  computing  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  come  the  net  profits  to  the  operator  which 
are  so  shocking  and  indefensible  to  you. 

“If  this  message  had  not  come  from  a  former 
prominent  official,  supposedly  accurately  informed, 
it  would  not  deserve  the  notice  of  a  reply,  but  its 
misleading  statements  and  insinuations  are  the  kind 
of  stuff  which  Bolshevism  breeds  upon.  Whatever 
your  purpose,  it  is  in  exceedingly  bad  taste  for  you, 
a  former  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration,  to  inject  yourself  into  the  present  tense 
situation  in  a  manner  which  can  only  embarrass  and 
handicap  those  officers  of  the  Government  who  are 
now  bending  every  effort  to  work  out  a  solution  of 
the  mine  wage  controversy  in  a  manner  which  will 
do  justice  to  all  parties  concerned. 

“Respectfully, 

“For  the  bituminous  coal  operators : 

“T.  T.  Brewster, 
“A.  M.  Ogle, 

“T.  W.  GZ9ce8|5.” 


Golf  Club  Outing  at  Seaview. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  held 
its  annual  fall  tournament  at  the  Seaview  Country 
Club,  near  Atlantic  City,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
last.  The  attendance  was  the  best  for  several 
months,  about  forty  members  and  guests  participat¬ 
ing.  Weather  conditions  were  very  pleasant  and 
good  sport  resulted. 

The  play  on  Saturday  resulted  as  follows  : 

Morning — First  18  holes  won  by  A.  E.  Mettlach, 
and  C.  P.  Morrell  won  the  second. 

Afternoon — First  18  holes  won  by  B.  H.  Warford, 
and  H.  G.  Mettlach  won  the  second. 

Roy  Porter  won  the  guests’  cup,  and  A.  E.  Mett¬ 
lach  won  a  leg  on  the  Mickles  cup,  which  was  "do¬ 
nated  by  L.  G.  Mickles  last  year  and  has  to  be  won 
three  times  to  become  the  property  of  an  individual 
player. 

On  Sunday  morning  Abel  Mishler  made  the  low 
score  on  the  first  18  holes ;  W.  H.  Carpenter  the 
second.  In  the  afternoon  W.  D.  Eyre  won  the  first 
18,  The  guests’  prize  in  the  Sunday  play  was  won 
•  by  Robert  Van  Dyke.  The  Watkins  Cup  was  won 
by  Dexter  and  Carpenter. 

A  large  party  enjoyed  supper  at  the  club  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  President  Brevoort  acting  as  toast¬ 
master.  The  addresses  were  all  brief  and  of  the 
most  informal  character  except  for  certain  verses 
prepared  by  Secretary  Mishler. 

A  silent  toast  was  drunk  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Marshall  Naun. 

After  supper  a  large  proportion  of  the  party  vis¬ 
ited  the  Atlantic  City  home  of  their  fellow-member, 
Chas.  A.  Owen,  where  they  were  entertained  to  a 
late  hour. 


The  McAdoo  communication  was  apparently  for¬ 
mulated  more  with  the  idea  of  constituting  an  open¬ 
ing  gun  for  the  1920  campaign,  rather  than  with  any 
thought  of  constructive  business  comment  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  Surely  it  seems  an  impropriety  for  an  ex- 
Government  official  to  reveal  the  contents  of  reports 
which  are  supposed  to  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


The  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  recently 
started  work  on  five  new  mines  in  the  Mud  Fork 
district  of  Logan  County,  West  Virginia. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  A  MISTAKE. 


New  York  Coal  Man  Says  It  Would  Have 
Been  Better  to  Have  Kept  Hands  Off. 

In  an  article  recently  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Commercial,  C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Mat- 
lack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation,  has  this  to  say  of 
Government  control : 

“The  Administration  certainly  acted  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  decision  in  the  matter  of  the  coal  strike 
and  they  are  entitled  to  be  congratulated  on  the  out¬ 
come. 

“It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  very  serious  mis¬ 
take  was  made  in  reintroducing  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  coal  prices  and  distribution.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  point  out  on  many  previous  occasions 
that  the  business  men  of  the  country  can  run  their 
own  business  better  than  the  Government  can  run 
it,  and  in  so  complex  a  matter  as  the  distribution 
of  coal  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  trade  chan¬ 
nels  which  have  been  created  by  generations  of  actual 
experience  should  be  permitted  to  work  unham¬ 
pered  by  any  direct  interference  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  came  out  flatfooted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  and  suggested  that  governmental  control  was 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  This  led  certain  overzeal- 
ous  Government  officials  to  charge  the  coal  trade 
with  trying  to  arrange  matters  so  that  they  could 
begin  profiteering. 

Coal  Men  Unjustly  Criticized. 

“Attacks  of  this  sort  by  Government  officials  on 
the  business  and  industrial  interests  of  the  nation 
have  become  rather  common  of  late,  and  it  is  time 
that  a  halt  were  called  upon  them.  The  amendment 
to  the  Lever  law  authorizes  prosecution  of  any  one 
who  attempts  to  make  unwarranted  profits  out  of 
coal,  and  the  prosecuting  attorneys  and  courts  may 
be  trusted  to  see  that  these  laws  are  properly  en¬ 
forced. 

“But  to  make  a  wholesale  charge  of  attempted 
profiteering  against  the  coal  trade  simply  because  it 
protests  against  governmental  regulation  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  is  most  uncalled  for  and  unwarranted  by  the 
facts. 

“Experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  the  coal  industry  is  a  failure.  The 
coal  famine  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918  was  directly 
traceable  to  inexpert  action  on  the  part  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  were  given  very  large  powers 
without  any  corresponding  largeness  of  vision  or  of 
experience  in  the  commodity  which  they  undertook 
to  regulate.’’ 


Philadelphia  Bowling  Notes. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Trade  Bowling  League 
played  its  second  matches  Friday  evening,  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  The  results  were  as  follows : 

Berwind-White  defeated  Cortright  Coal  three 
games;  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  defeated  Wentz  & 
Co.  three  games ;  Thorne-Neale  defeated  Franklin 
Coal  &  Coke  two  games. 

C.  B.  Dungan,  of  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
set  a  new  high  individual  score  for  the  league  by 
toppling  over  213  pins  in  one  of  the  games. 


U.  S.  Coal  to  Canada. 

January  ....  238,059  362,268  447,338  768,770 

February  . . .  225,417  210,721  578,143  446,429 

March  .  385,852  105,093  849,125  325,883 

April  .  325,205  282,217  1,158,255  501,940 

May  .  414,719  396,580  1,766,702  1,088,026 

June  .  365,309  471,825  1,803,210  1,430,741 

July  .  381,131  484,240  1,877,204  1,338,108 

August  .  396.025  497,592  1,958,962  1,337,686 

September  .  425,374  472,916  1,751,174  1,411,970 

Total  ....3,157,091  3,283,452  12,190,213  8,676,553 


The  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  an 
injunction  of  the  lower  court  ordering  the  Governor 
to  return  the  lignite  mines  to  their  owners. 
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McAdoo  Throws  Fat  in  Fire. 


Halts  Progress  of  Conference  by  Sending 
Sensational  Message  to  Garfield. 

While  the  bituminous  wage  negotiations  were  in  a 
critical  stage  last  Monday,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  a  telegram 
to  Dr.  Garfield,  asserting  that  the  income  tax  returns 
for  the  year  1917  indicated  that  some  of  the  soft  coal 
operators  were  making  exorbitant  profits.  Of  course 
Mr.  McAdoo  had  access  to  these  returns  while  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

As  he  has  no  official  standing  at  Washington  at 
the  present  time,  and  as  there  was  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  take  a  hand  in  the  wage  contro¬ 
versy  except  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  political 
ambitions,  many  have  interpreted  his  action  as  a 
bid  for  the  support  of  the  labor  element  in  the  l52b 
Presidential  campaign,  in  which  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  Mr.  McAdoo  hopes  to  play  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  part. 

Here  is  Mr.  McAdoo’s  telegram  in  full: 

“Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that  the  min¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  accept  the  wage  increase  suggested 
by  Secretary  Wilson,  but  that  the  mine  owners  are 
holding  back  until  they  learn  from  you  how  much 
of  the  wage  increase  they  can  impose  on  the  public 
through  increased  prices  for  bituminous  coal. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  increases  proposed  for 
the  mine  workers  are  just  and  reasonable,  but  I 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  mine  operators 
are  entitled  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  consum¬ 
ers  because  thereof. 

“In  the  year  1917  many  mine  owners  made  shock¬ 
ing  and  indefensible  profits  on  bituminous  coal.  I 
know  this  because,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I 
examined  in  May,  1918,  their  income  tax  returns  to 
the  treasury.  Before  deduction  of  excess  profits 
taxes — which  were  less  in  1917  than  now — these  re¬ 
turns  showed  earnings  on  capital  stock  ranging  from 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  two  thousand  per  cent.  Earnings 
of  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  cap¬ 
ital  stock  were  not  uncommon. 

“Invested  Capital”  and  “Capital  Stock.” 

“The  operators  claim  that  their  ‘invested  capital’ 
frequently  exceeds  their  ‘capital  stock.’  But  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  in  many  cases  ‘capital  stock’  ex¬ 
ceeds  ‘invested  capital.’  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
clear  that  even  on  the  basis' of  the  operators’  claims 
as  to  ‘invested  capital’  their  net  earnings  in  1917 
were  abnormal. 

“In  a  report  made  by  the  Treasury  in  response  to 
a  Senate  resolution  on  profiteering  in  1918  some 
striking  facts  were  given  as  to  the  earnings  of  vari¬ 
ous  companies  engaged  in  production  of  necessaries 
of  life,  including  fuel.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  profits  of  the  bituminous  coal  operators 
were  in  1918,  since  I  left  the  Treasury  in  December. 
These  reports  were  not  filed  until  March,  1919.  But 
if  they  disclose  any  such  profits  as  earned  by  the 
bituminous  coal  operators  in  1917,  it  would  be  a 
grave  wrong  to  permit  the  operators  to  take  from 
the  public  additional  profits  in  the  form  of  increasing 
prices  for  bituminous  coal. 

“Moreover,  if  profits  were  even  measurably  as 
great  in  1918  as  in  1917,  the  operators  can  well 
afford  to  pay  the  increased  wages  to  the  miners  and 
still  have  perhaps  a  larger  return  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  the  mines  than  they  are  justly  entitled 
to. 

In  behalf  of  the  public  already  overburdened 
with  the  high  cost  of  living,  I  earnestly  urge  that 
the  bituminous  coal  operators  be  not  permitted  to 
impose  an  additional  charge  for  coal  on  the  public 
until  a  careful  examination  has  been  made  of  their 
income  tax  returns  filed  with  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  years  1917  and  1918.  It  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  whether  an 
increased  charge  to  the  public  is  in  any  respect  justi¬ 
fiable. 


“I  earnestly  urge  also  that  these  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  be  published.  They  ought  to  be  published  so 
that  the  American  people  can  know  what  the  true 
facts  are  about  the  earnings  of  the  bituminous  coal 
operators.  They  are  entitled  to  this  information, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  withheld 
since  the  law  permits  it  in  certain  circumstances. 
It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  of  these  companies  are  more  likely  to  under¬ 
state  than  to  overstate  net  earning  power  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation. 

“In  my  judgment,  the  wage  increases  should  be 
promptly  conceded  and  the  coal  operators  should  ac¬ 
cept  them  and  submit  to  the  investigation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  income  tax  reports,  subject  to  your 
final  determination  after  all  facts  are  considered  as 
to  what  the  just  price  of  bituminous  coal  should  be. 
If  later  the  fadts  show  that  an  increased  price  is 
justified,  the  American  people  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
willing  to  pay  it. 

“In  my  opinion,  resumption  of  work  at  the  mines 
should  immediately  begin  upon  this  basis,  so  that 
the  American  people  may  not  be  subjected  to  the 
perils  of  a  further  depletion  of  the  available  fuel 
supply  in  the  country.” 


Origin  of  Six-Hour  Demand. 

Frank  Farrington,  State  president  of  the  Illinois 
miners,  is  generally  credited  with1  having  been  the 
prime  mover  in  the  demand  for  a  six-hour  day  in  the 
bituminous  mines.  He  is  classed  as  a  radical,  and 
a  large  percentage  of  his  followers  are  of  the  same 
type.  Moreover,  there  is  perhaps  some  basis  for  the 
report  that  in  demanding  a  shorter  working  day  all 
over  the  country  they  hope  to  gain  something  at  the 
expense  of  the  miners  and  operators  in  other  States. 

The  Daily  Iron  Trade,  a  Cleveland  publication, 
explains  it  like  this : 

“So  long  as  steam  coal  users  in  what  would  or¬ 
dinarily  be  an  Illinois-coal  usin£  district  can  get 
supplies  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 
there  is  no  demand  for  Illinois  coal.  Thus  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  usually  are  long  periods  of  idleness  for 
Illinois  mine  workers — a  condition  no  more  to  the 
liking  of  the  operator  than  the  miner,  and  even  more 
expensive  to  him. 

“So  in  the  ranks  of  Illinois  radicals  was  conceived 
the  idea  of  getting  a  universal  short  day  in  all  coal 
fields,  with  this  object  in  mind:  If  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  mines  were  restricted  to  a 
30-hour  week  they  would  be  unable  to  produce 
enough  coal  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them.  Steam 
coal  users  would  be  compelled  to  turn  to  the  Illinois 
mines,  thus  providing  more  constant  work  for 
them.” 


The  Puzzling  Railroad  Problem. 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice  President  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  recently  delivered  an  address  concerning  the 
railroad  situation  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  and  his  comments  were  effectively  supported 
by  W.  G.  Besler  of  the  Jersey  Central. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  so  far,  the  rail¬ 
road  problem  still  remains  a  puzzling  factor,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  For  one 
thing,  some  people  wonder  if  railroad  companies 
always  know  how  to  use  money  when  they  have  it. 
The  Boston  News  Bureau  recently  raised  an  inter¬ 
esting  question  relative  to  the  New  York  Connecting 
Railway,  pointing  out  how  large  an  investment  it 
represents,  and  how  little  it  is  used. 

It  is  a  great  four  track  structure,  by  far  the 
heaviest  bridge  crossing  the  East  .River,  and  yet  it  is 
only  used  by  four  passenger  trains,  two  in  each  direc¬ 
tion.  Each  train  could  have  a  track  to  itself,  for  its 
own  exclusive  use,  but  for  the  passage  of  a  few 
freight  trains  each  twenty-four  hours.  Such  struc¬ 
tures  may  be  proud  monuments  for  an  executive,  but 
surely  the  money  might  be  spent  to  better  advantage. 


The  Jeddo  No.  7  colliery  of  the  G.  B.  Markle  Co., 
in  the  Lehigh  region,  was  tied  up  part  of  this  week 
by  a  strike  growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  a  coal  in¬ 
spector  to  join  the  union. 


CALLS  McADOO  MALICIOUS. 

Mr.  Cushing  Says  Charges  Against  Operators 
Are  Worse  Than  Silly. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  made  a  red- 
hot  retort  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  asserting  that  his  state¬ 
ments  as  to  large  profits  in  the  bituminous  trade  were 
not  only  silly  but  studiously  malicious. 

“When  William  G.  McAdoo  said  that  Treasury  re¬ 
ports  show  that  coal  mine  profits  ranged  in  1917  from 
15  per  cent,  to  2,000  per  cent.,  he  knew  that  popular 
interest  would  attach  to  the  2,000  per  cent,  and  lose 
sight  of  the  15  per  cent.,”  said  Mr.  Cushing. 

“No  more  ridiculous  statement  about  any  business 
was  ever  made  by  any  man  of  any  prominence,  as 
the  figures  will  prove.  All  reports  to  the  Treasury- 
cover  a  year  s  business.  If  a  coal  operator  made  a 
profit  of  2,000  per  cent,  on  the  business  of  an  entire 
year,  it  must  be  figured  either  on  his  capital  or  on  his 
volume  of  business. 

“If  the  profit  were  figured  upon  the  volume  of 
business,  the  profit  must  be  twenty  times  the  cost  of 
production.  The  lowest  cost  of  coal  I  have  ever 
known  was  $1  a  ton.  Using  that  low  figure  as  the 
basis,  the  profit  on  every  ton  of  coal  produced  by 
the  operator  in  1917  must  have  been  $20.  This  must 
mean  that  some  mine  had  sold  its  entire  output  at  an 
average  price  of  $21  a  tot  f.o.b.  the  mine.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  ton  of  coal  in  all  America  sold  at  that  price.  And 
no  company  in  America  averaged  one-fifth  of  that 
price  in  1917. 

Absurdity  of  Figures  Shown. 

“The  only  other  way  the  operator  could  make  2,000 
per  cent,  was  on  his  capital  stock.  Fifteen  years  ago 
it  was  customary  to  figure  that  a  coal  mine  should 
have  $2  of  capital  for  every  ton  of  annual  output. 
Of  this  $1  was  invested  in  the  land  and  $1  in  plant 
and  equipment.  In  the  last  five  years  the  capital  per 
ton  of  annual  output  has  been  increased  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  better  than  $5.  In  some  fields  it  runs  from 
$7.50  to  $11  a  ton.  However,  I  will  take  the  low 
average  of  $5  of  capital  per  ton  of  annual  output. 

“A  profit  of  2,000  per  cent,  would  mean  a  profit  per 
ton  of  coal  of  $100.  That  would  mean  that  a  selling 
price  f.o.b.  the  mines  of  $100  per  ton  plus  the  cost  of 
production. 

“But  if  a  mine  made  2,000  per  cent,  profit  on  its 
capital  and  sold  its  coal  at  an  average  profit  of  $4, 
it  would  mean  that  it  was  capitalized  on  the  basis  of 
20  cents  a  ton  of  annual  output.  That  would  mean 
that  it  was  doing  business  with  practically  no  capital. 
What  actually  happened  was : 

“Many  mines  had  been  abandoned  prior  to  the 
boom  market  in  October  in  1916.  They  had,  how¬ 
ever,  little  coal  still  left  in  them.  The  need  for  coal 
was  so  great  that  every  opening  which  could  yield 
any  coal  at  all  was  worked  to  its  maximum  capacity. 
The  operators  could  not  take  time  from  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  work  these  abandoned  mines.  So  they  were 
turned  over  in  some  cases  to  the  miners,  who  worked 
them  on  a  cooperative  basis.  In  other  cases  they 
were  operated  by  the  farmer  who  owned  the  surface 
land.  Such  mines  had  no  capital.  The  only  thing 
which  could  be  set  up  as  capital  was  the  amount 
spent  for  tools  and  supplies. 

"I  wonder  why  Mr.  McAdoo  was  so  modest.  On 
his  immoral  basis,  if  a  mine  made  even  $100  it  not 
only  made  2,000  per  cent.,  but  it  may  have  made  a 
million  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  profit 
was  infinite,  even  though  the  actual  profit  was  nom¬ 
inal.  One  penny  of  earnings  is  an  infinite  percentage 
on  no  capital  at  all. 

“I  do  not  say,  merely,  that  Mr.  McAdoo’s  state¬ 
ment  was  silly;  I  say  that  it  was  studiously  mali¬ 
cious.” 


Recent  comment  in  these  columns  relative  to  rough 
stuff  at  Wendel,  W.  Va.,  was  borne  out  last  Wednes¬ 
day  when  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  ar¬ 
rested  seven  alleged  “reds”  and  seized  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  radical  literature. 
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WASHINGTON  BUILDING  SOLD. 

New  York  Coal  Trade  Headquarters  Bought 
by  Steamship  Interests. 

The  sale  of  the  Washington  Building,  1  Broad¬ 
way,  to  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  is 
officially  announced.  It  was  disposed  of  for  the  sum 
of  $3,000,000,  it  is  understood,  by  Edward  F.  Searles, 
who  recently  decided  on  the  policy  of  disposing  of 
all  of  his  real  estate. 

While  the  Marine  interests  will  occupy  consider¬ 
able  space  in  the  building,  it  is  not  known  at  the 
present  time  just  what  its  plans  are,  but  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  there  will,  perforce,  be  a  number  of 
removals  from  1  Broadway  as  leases  reach  their 
terminating  date. 

The  Washington  Building  was  erected  in  1883-84 
by  the  late  Cyrus  W.  Field  of  Atlantic  Cable  fame, 
being  originally  eight  stories  high  and  yet  termed 
in  those  days  somewhat  of  a  skyscraper,  although 
other  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Post  Office,  were 
a  little  taller.  About  four  years  later  three  addi¬ 
tional  stories  and  a  somewhat  conspicuous  tower 
were  added  to  the  building,  giving  it  its  present 
height. 

As  has  frequently  been  noted,  the  structure  occu¬ 
pies  a  site  of  notable  historic  interest.  Being  at  the 


beginning  of  the  main  street  of  the  town  and  oppo¬ 
site  Bowling  Green,  an  early  place  of  resort,  as  well 
as  opposite  the  old  fort,  it  became  the  location  of 
a  tavern  in  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch  occupancy, 
and  the  building  was  of  something  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  consequence,  as  it  endured  for  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  succeeded  by  a  fine  brick  residence  of 
rather  imposing  size  erected  about  1760  by  Archibald 
Kennedy,  then  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
and  later  Earl  of  Cassilis  in  the  Scotch  peerage. 
The  locality  was  then  the  centre  of  fashion. 

Such  was  the  attractiveness  of  the  house  that  it 
was  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  his  headquar 
ters  during  the  Revolution  and  subsequent  to  the 
evacuation  was  occupied  by  General  Washington. 

When  fashion  removed  from  the  Battery  neighbor¬ 
hood  the  early  residence,  with  certain  additions  made 
thereto,  became  a  high-class  boarding  house,  under 
the  name  of  the  Washington  Hotel,  a  predecessor  in 
a  measure  of  the  apartment  hotels  of  the  present 
day,  and  continued  in  use  as  such  until  1882. 

Old  Tenants  Dismayed. 

To  say  that  the  sale  of  the  Washington  Building 
caused  regret  among  the  coal  men  located  there  is 
putting  the  matter  very  mildly.  In  some  cases  it 
caused  consternation  and  dismay.  Numbered  among 
the  tenants  are  a  few  men  and  firms  who  moved  in 
shortly  after  the  structure  was  completed  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  form  35  years  ago.  Many  others  have  written 
“No.  1  Broadway”  as  their  business  address  for 


periods  ranging  from  15  to  30  years.  I  he  old-timers 
have  grown  so  attached  to  the  building  that  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  turned  out  when  their  leases  expire 
tills  them  with  genuine  grief. 

The  Washington  Building  is  more  than  a  mere 
building— it  is  an  institution.  For  many  years  the 
actual  coal  trade  headquarters  of  New  York,  it  still 
retains  that  distinction  in  a  sense,  even  though  the 
trade  has  become  so  scattered  in  recent  years  that  a 
majority  of  the  wholesale  firms,  including  some  of 
the  largest,  are  located  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  water  transportation  people  also  have 
their  offices  there  adds  to  its  importance  from  a 
trade  standpoint,  owing  to  the  close  business  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  coal  men  and  the  barge  owners. 

Most  of  the  tenants,  it  is  understood,  occupy  their 
quarters  under  short-term  leases — that  is,  from  one 
to  three  years.  Many  of  them  have  made  a  practice 
of  renewing  every  year,  May  1  being  the  renewal 
date  in  most  cases.  For  that  reason  a  lot  of  leases 
run  out  the  first  of  next  May  and  others  a  year  later. 
Only  a  few  firms  can  be  sure  of  retaining  their  pres¬ 
ent  "offices  after  May  1,  1921.  It  is  said  that  last 
spring  the  tenants  whose  leases  expired  in  May  were 
offered  the  privilege  of  renewing  on  reasonable  terms 
for  five  years.  Few  of  them  accepted,  although  the 
intimation  was  conveyed  to  them  that  the  property 
might  change  hands  before  long. 


We  understand  that  tentative  plans,  have  already 
been  made  for  changes  in  the  building.  It  is 
proposed  to  take  out  the  first  floor  and  thereby  throw 
the  basement  and  the  first  story  into  one  great  open 
space,  a  vast  vaulted  hall,  the  elevators  being  moved 
from  present  locations  in  order  to  give  free  scope  to 
the  layout.  No  doubt  one  idea  is  to  give  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lines  as  imposing  an  office  as  the  Cunard 
Line  will  have  in  its  new  building. 


BROADWAY,  WE8T  SIDE,  FROM  BATTERY  PLACE,  LOOKING  NORTH,  ADOl'i  - 


GENERAL  NOTES 

FI.  B.  Pruser,  an  old-established  retail  dealer  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y„  has  incorporated  his  business 
under  the  name  of  Henry  B.  Pruser,  Inc. 

An  embargo  on  the  export  of  anthracite  to  all 
countries  except  Canada  was  put  into  effect  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  on  November  21.  The  tonnage 
affected  is  very  small. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  as  spokesman  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  announced  this  week  that  a  limit 
will  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be 
exported.  He  also  announced  that  the  Government 
proposes  to  reduce  the  maximum  prices  of  coal  for 
household  use  10  shillings  a  ton. 

The  Wentz  Corporation  has  been  appointed  sales 
agent  for  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  of  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.  The  latter  concern  is  a  new  corporation,  which 
has  taken  over  the  properties  of  the  Orr  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  and  is  opening  up  some  new  mines.  It  is 
now  operating  four  mines  in  the  Fairmont  district. 

Retail  dealers  in  many  places  comment  on  the 
scarcity  of  drivers,  chauffeurs  and  yard  men,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  on  the  present  wage  basis  this  class 
of  employes  usually  earn  about  as  much  as  skilled 
mechanics,  who  are  either  on  strike  a  good  part  of 
the  time  or  are  working  on  broken  time  because  of 
conditions  beyond  their  control. 

Isn’t  the  Fuel  Administration’s  order  prohibiting 
the  export  of  anthracite  to  all  places  except  the  in¬ 
sular  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  play  to  the  gallery? 
All  the  hard  coal  that  goes  to  other  outlying  places 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  make  any  difference  what¬ 
ever  in  the  domestic  coal  supply. 

P.  J.  Walsh  has  resigned  as  mine  inspector  of  the 
Ninth  Bituminous  District  of  Pennsylvania  to  be¬ 
come  general  superintendent  of  the  Consolidated 
Coke  Co.,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Whyel  inter¬ 
ests  of  Pittsburgh,  and  owns  a  group  of  mines  and 
coke  ovens  in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville  regions.  Mr:  Walsh  had  been  mine  inspector 
for  about  ten  years. 

The  strike  of  tugboat  engineers,  which  had  inter¬ 
fered  more  or  less  with  the  coastwise  movement  of 
coal  for  about  six  weeks,  was  ended  last  Monday 
when  the  men  agreed  to  accept  an  increase  in  wages 
and  waive  their  demand  for  a  third  engineer  on  each 
boat.  Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement  the  pay  of 
chief  engineers  was  raised  from  $195  to  $275  a 
month,  while  the  assistant  engineers  had  their  wages 
advanced  from  $165  a  month  to  $205. 

Frank  H.  Chappell,  president  of  the  F.  H.  &  A.  H. 
Chappell  Co.  and  of  the  Thames  Towboat  Co.,  died 
at  his  home  in  New  London,  Conn.,  on  November  23. 
Mr.  Chappell,  who  was  one  of  the  best-known  coal 
and  transportation  men  in  New  England,  was  76 
years  of  age  and  had  been  in  business  at  New  Lon¬ 
don  for  about  half  a  century.  He  had  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  coal  men  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  and  other  eastern  cities. 

A  rather  peculiar  idea  of  commercial  honor  is 
indicated  by  the  action  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  charging  extra  fares  on  such  trains  as  the 
Atlantic  City  Limited  with  no  thought  of  refund  if 
the  fast  time  which  is  indicated,  is  not  achieved.  The 
whole  idea  of  -  limited”  service,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  implies  a  contract  to  make  a  refund  if  re¬ 
sults  are  not  secured.  Such  is  the  custom  in  regard 
to  the  Chicago  extra-fare  trains  and  it  should  be 
universal,  we  believe. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.  is  negotiating  for  the  towboats,  barges  and  other 
equipment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  in  the  Ohio 
River.  The  Island  Creek  company  has  river  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  if  the 
deal  goes  through  it  will  send  a  greatly  increased 
tonnage  to  southern  markets  via  that  route.  The 
equipment  which  it  is  planning  to  purchase  was  for- 
merly  operated  by  the  Monongahela  River  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


We  show  on  this  page  two  pictures  of  lower 
Broadway  years  ago,  which  we  take  from  an  old 
copy  of  Valentine’s  Manual.  The  building  at  No.  1 
is  the  same  in  each  instance,  two  stories  having  been 
added  in  the  second  view.  In  an  early  issue  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  present  an  up-to-date  picture  of  the  Wash- 
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Railroad  Administration  Repudiates  New  Rules. 

Decides  Not  to  Approve  Agreement  Entered  Into  by  Its  Own  Committee  and  a  Committee  of 

Coal  Men  Governing  Settlement  of  Claims. 


I  he  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  its  bulletin,  tells  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  outcome  of  negotiations  with  the  Railroad 
Administration  regarding  a  new  set  of  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  claims  for  coal  lost  in  transit. 
The  article  says : 

After  months  of  procrastination,  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  decided  not  to  approve  the  standard 
rules  to  govern  the  settlement  of  claims  for  loss  and 
damage  in  the  transportation  of  coal,  agreed  upon 
last  March  in  conferences  between  committees  from 
the  Administration  and  from  the  branches  of  the  coal 
trade. 

The  facts  in  connection  with  these  rules  have  not 

been  published  before  because  of  the  request  of  the 

Railroad  Administration  that  the  coal  trade  withhold 

information  until  the  rules  were  issued.  The  failure 

to  release  the  rules  and  the  decision  not  to  approve 

them  releases  the  coal  trade  from  this  obligation. 

Here  are  the  facts.  They  speak  for  themselves. 

After  several  efforts  to  secure  a  conference  with 

J.  H.  Howard,  Manager  of  the  Claims  and  Property 

Protection  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 

consent  was  finally  obtained  to  a  conference  between 

a  committee  representing  his  office  and  committees 

representing  the  coal  trade. 

* 

Personnel  of  the  Committees. 

After  several  postponements  a  conference  was 
finally  held  on  February  19  and  20,  1919,  at  which 
the  Railroad  Administration  was  represented  by  T. 
H.  Fittz,  chairman ;  J.  D.  Shields,  L.  C.  McCutcheon, 
T.  W.  H.  O’Meara,  H.  M.  DeGette,  W.  C  Couffer, 
W.  J.  Wilson,  W.  J.  Maybright,  A.  R.  McNitt  and 
J.  B.  Baskerville. 

The  retailers’  committee  consisted  of  W.  A.  Clark, 
chairman ;  .W.  J.  Womer,  I.  L.  Runyan  and  H.  L. 
Laird  (represented  by  S.  B.  Houck).  Tentative 
rules  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Administration 
committee  formed  the  basis  of  these  first  conferences. 
These  tentative  rules  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  re¬ 
tail  committee,  and  complete  revision  was  discussed. 

At  this  time  the  retailers  inquired  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  Administration  claim  committee  as 
to  whether  they  had  power  to  agree  to  rules,  and  sug¬ 
gested  if  they  did  not  have  power,  the  conference 
was  a  waste  of  time.  The  Administration  committee 
stated  that  it  did  not  have  power,  but  would  discuss 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Howard,  and  assured  the  retail 
committee  that  regardless  of  their  power  to  bind  the 
Administration,  the  Administration  was  practically 
certain  to  follow  their  recommendations.  In  view 
of  this  assurance,  the  conference  was  continued. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  at  this  first  meeting, 
and  also  of  similar  meetings  held  with  other  branches 
of  the  coal  trade,  the  Administration  committee  com¬ 
pletely  revised  its  rules  and  called  a  final  conference 
on  March  26,  at  which  the  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  coal  trade  and  the  Administration 
committee  met  in  joint  conference. 

The  revised  rules  of  the  Administration  committee 
were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  again £!vised  in  some 
particulars,  and  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  retailers’  committee,  were  agreed  to  by  them. 

At  this  conference  the  authority  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  committee  was  again  questioned,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  committee  had  authority  to 
agree  to  rules.  These  rules,  in  the  form  they  were 
presented  by  the  Administration  committee,  stated 
in  their  caption  that  they  were  to  be  effective  April 
1,  1919.  The  chairman  of  the  Administration  com¬ 
mittee  stated  at  the  close  of  the  conference  that  in 
all  likelihood  the  rules  would  be  promptly  approved 
and  become  effective  by  April  1. 

The  committees  had  no  inkling  that  the  numerous 
delays  to  which  the  rules  have  been  subjected  would 
occur,  or  that  the  numerous  persons  to  whom  they 
have  been  referred  would  have  to  pass  upon  them. 
On  the  contrary,  when  that  particular  question  was 
raised  by  the  retailers  at  the  February  conference, 
they  were  given  to  understand  that  the  rules  would 
be  promptly  approved. 


Entirely  contrary  to  the  intimations  and  assurances, 
the  issuance  of  new  rules  has  been  postponed  from 
time  to  time.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  with 
practically  everyone  in  the  Railroad  Administration 
having  any  connection  with  such  matters.  None  of 
the  officials  have  at  any  time  given  the  slightest  in¬ 
timation  that  the  rules  would  not  be  issued.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  held  out  hope  that  the  rules 
wouid  be  finally  agreed  to. 

The  Railroad  Administration  in  our  opinion  has 
repudiated  the  work  of  its  own  committee  without 
any  adequate  explanation  of  which  we  are  aware.  If 
the  Administration  officials  actually  had  no  intention 
of  issuing  these  rules,  then  in  good  faith  they  should 
have  so  advised  the  coal  trade  long  .ago. 


NEW  YORK  PIER  TONNAGE. 

September  Movement  Shows  Falling  Off 
Compared  with  August. 

The  movement  of  coal  through  the  New  York 
harbor  loading  ports  slowed  down  somewhat  in 
September  as  compared  with  August.  Anthracite 
shipments  over  the  piers  were,  in  fact,  the  lightest 
for  any  month  since  April.  This  was  probably  due 
to  the  strike  which  tied  up  some  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
and  D.  &  H.  colleries  for  about  a  week  during  the 
month  of  September.  Bituminous  shipments  fell 
down  because  of  market  conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cars 
dumped  over  the  New  York  harbor  piers  for  each 
month  this  year,  as  reported  by  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  : 

r- - 1919 - 

.  Anthracite  Bituminous 

Cars 

January  . 24,628 

February  .  14,727 

March  .  6*022 

April  . 20,085 

May .  26,682 

June  .  23,800 

July  .  25,443 

August  .  26,812 

Sept . 23,430 

Below  are  figures  showing  how  the  tonnage  han¬ 
dled  through  New  York  harbor  in  September  com¬ 
pares  with  the  same  mouth  last  year : 

Sept.  1918.  Sept.  1919. 
Cars. 

Anthracite  .  28,119 

Bituminous  .  30,334 


Cars 

24,120 

22,885 

11,076 

21,752 

24,449 

23,738 

24,163 

25,699 

24,258 


Cars. 

23,430 

24,258 


Price  of  Oil  Advances. 


It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  price 
of  oil  is  bound  to  advance  as  the  demand  increases. 
Now  comes  an  announcement  that  crude  oil  from 
the  Mid-Continent  and  Texas  fields  has  gone  up  25 
cents  a  barrel,  which  is  an  advance  of  11  per  cent 
over  the  former  basis  of  $2.25. 

There  has  also  been  an  advance  in  Pennsylvania 
crude  oil,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Mexican  producers  will  fall  in  line  next.  During 
the  war  oil  prices  as  well  as  coal  prices  were  negot¬ 
iated  by  the  Government,  but  now  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  holds  full  sway  in  the  case  of  oil. 

Estimates  by  competent  authorities  place  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  of  American  oil  wells  at  1,000,- 
000  barrels  a  month,  while  foreign  and  domestic  de¬ 
mand  is  jumping  at  the  rate  of  some  4,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  a  month.  The  only  answer  to  such  a  situation 
is  a  further  advance  in  prices,  which  will  rather  up¬ 
set  the  calculations  of  factory  owners  who  have 
changed  from  coal  to  oil  or  are  figuring  on  doing  so. 

Factory  owners  of  Indianapolis  met  last  Saturday 
and  agreed  to  close  down  three  days  a  week  until 
the  coal  supply  is  back  to  normal. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

Locks  as  though  the  Crown  Prince  of  the  Wilson 
administration  was  as  much  of  a  blunderer  as  the 
Hohenzollern  Crown  Prince.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  his  business  or  official  career  to  indicate 
great  capacity  for  managing  the  coal  trade. 

•  If  a.  scion  of  the  mountain  whites  of  east  Ten¬ 
nessee  comes  to  New  York  without  a  dollar,  and 
after  some  years  of  vicissitudes  is  able  to  capitalize 
his  political  influence  at  $100,000  per  annum,  what 
rate  can  he  be  said  to  earn  upon  his  invested  capital? 

Every  public  man  and  many  former  public  men 
seeking  a  new  job  deem  it  their  duty  to  pass  on  a 
personal  opinion  whenever  the  subject  of  coal,  its 
price,  wages  paid  for  mining  it,  etc.,  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  “poor  public”  comes  in  for  more 
than  its  share  of  protection  when  coal  is  the  subject. 

Does  Mr.  McAdoo  have  in  mind  the  bringing  of 
the  coal  industry  ito  the  same  position  as  that  now 
occupied  by  the  railroads  so  that  the  government 
will  have  to  raise  a  billion  dollars  a -year  in  taxation 
to  keep  the  mines  going,  if  the  authorities  wish  to 
avoid  raising  prices  so  high  as  to  cause  undue 
clamor  ? 

Over  on  Ellis  Island,  the  Reds  held  for  deporta¬ 
tion  announce  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
they  desire  to  be  interned.  Mexico  laughs  at  our  last 
note,  and  the  State  Department  announces  that  it 
will  send  a  sharper  one.  Probably  if  that  one  does 
not  suffice,  another,  still  sharper,  will  be  drafted  by 
the  skillful  writers  of  the  State  Department.  And 
Son-in-Law  McAdoo  backs  up  the  miners  who  are 
defying  the  United  States  courts.  Have  the  Bol- 
sheviki  already  secured  control? 

A  short  while  ago  we  made  a  late  call.  “Doing  a 
little  overtime,  I  see,”  was  the  remark  passed  to  the 
diligent  chief  clerk  busy  at  his  desk.  “Yes,  a  little 
something  extra  for  the  good  of  the  firm,” ’was  his 
reply.  That  reminded  us  that  it  was  a  long  time 
since  we  had  heard  that  expression— “FQr  the  good 
of  the  firm.”  ’Twas  a  veritable  shibboleth  at  one 
time.  Now  it  has  largely  passed  out  of  mind  except 
with  a  few  faithful  ones,  who  go  marching  on  while  1 
the  clock-watchers  wonder  what  holds  them  back. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  by  export  tonnage  state¬ 
ment  that  no  less  than  66  countries  now  figure  in  the 
report.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  usual,  some 
of  the  smaller  ports  receiving  so  small  amount  as  to 
be  grouped  in  with  “Other  Places”  being  now  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  have  a  line  to  themselves,  and 
this  brings  to  the  front  such  unfamiliar  far-away 
places  as  Siam,  China,  African  possessions  of  various 
European  countries,  Greenland  and  Turkey,  as  well  as 
Gibraltar  and  other  well-known  British  possessions, 
formerly  invariably  supplied  with  Welsh  coal. 

As  Mr.  Cushing  points  out  in  his  criticism  of  the 
McAdoo  attack,  the  highest  earnings  were  secured  at 
abandoned  mines  re-worked  by  co-operative  groups, 
with  only  their  tools  on  which  to  carry  overhead 
expense,  etc.  In  the  great  mapority  of  cases  mining 
profits  were  not  too  far  above  normal,  and  with  all 
of  the  instances  of  large  profits  spread  out  over  the 
entire  tonnage  mined,  it  will  be  realized  that  the 
public  has  not  been  nearly  so  unfortunate  in  its  coal 
purchases  as  it  was  in  regard  to  other  requirements 
during  the  war.  In  the  eyes  of  the  user  coal  has  no 
romance,  of  course,  not  even  enough  to  justify  a  fair 
price. 

A  feature  of  the  trade  that  may  properly  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  matter  of  general  interest  is  the  sale  of 
the  New  York  building  which  has  so  long  consti¬ 
tuted  in  thought,  if  not  in  reality,  the  headquarters 
of  the  industry.  As  referred  to  in  another  column, 
this  has  proved  most  disconcerting.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  sentiment  attached  to  the  Washington  building; 
a  value  to  its  name,  no  less  than  its  number;  sig¬ 
nificant  as  it  was  of  George  Washington,  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  So  was  the  first  building  on  our  big 
street,  No.  1  on  the  main  line,”  a  pleasing  source 
of  prestige  to  many,  and  the  developments  in  that 
quarter  have  proved  to  be  a  source  of  comment  and 
discussion  surpassed  only  by  the  McAdoo  communi¬ 
cation. 


November  29,  1919 
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Coal  Versus  Oil  in  Power  Production. 


Investigation  Conducted  by  New  York  Trade  Reveals  Facts  of  Great  Value  to  Coal  Salesmen  in  Refuting  Claims  of  the 

Oil  People  Regarding  the  Superior  Efficiency  and  Economy  of  Their  Product. 

By  CHARLES  S.  ALLEN 

Secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  Inc. 


An  address  delivered  before  the  American 
Minin?  Congress,  Coal  Section,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  November  19,  1919. 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I 
want,  if  I  may,  to  give  you  a  word  of  reas¬ 
surance  in  the  beginning,  lhe  title  under 
which  I  am  to  speak  is  a  rather  formidable 
one  but  what  I  shall  have  to  say  will  not  be 
a  technical  discussion  of  the  matter.  I  have 
come  here  not  to  state  conclusions,  but  the 
results  of  certain  investigations  we  have 
made  on  this  subject  and  to  leave  it  to  you 
to  draw  the  conclusions. 

I  suppose  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  coal 
men  representing  even  so  wide  a  territory 
as  you  probably  do,  you  perhaps  have  the 
same  characteristics  that  1  have  found 
amongst  the  members  of  our  Association 
where  our  territory  is  somewhat  restricted, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  prominently 
outstanding  of  those  characteristics  is  that 
of  complacency.  The  coal  man  in  my  deal¬ 
ings  with  him  has  shown  a  complacency  on 
all  occasions  which  to  me,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  done  to  him,  has  been  somewhat 
astounding. 

We  in  New  York  approached  this  oil  as 
fuel  proposition  in  just  that  frame  of  mind. 
It  is  true  now  and  then  a  member  of  the 
Association  would  report  to  me  or  some 
other  officer  of  the  Association  that  he  had 
lost  a  customer  to  oil.  But  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  apparently  thought  (if  he  did 
not  say),  that  the  woods  were  full  of  others. 

Menace  of  Oil  Now  Realized. 

As  time  went  on,  and  events  moved  rather 
rapidly,  our  members  became  much  more  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject — more  customers 
were  lost— until  the  situation  reached  a 
stage  that  I  think  is  very  aptly  described  in 
the  current  issue  of  The  Black  Diamond  on 
its  editorial  page,  in  one  or  two  paragraphs, 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to 
you : 

“The  fuel  oil  menace  is  a  real  one.  Not 
only  has  it  reached  serious  competitive  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  East,  but  it  is  beginning  to 
undermine  coal  in  the  Central  West. 

“The  present  cost  of  producing  coal  and 
the  present  price  of  producing  fuel  oil  are 
reaching  a  point  where  fuel  oil  is  beginning 
to  get  the  best  of  the  argument,  when  the 
cost  of  handling  both  fuels  is  considered. 

“On  another  page  of  The  Black  Diamond 
^of  this  issue  there  appears  a  most  interesting 
story  of  the  experience  of  a  large  office 
building  in  Chicago.  This  coal  consumer 
has  decided  that  it  is  cheaper  and  manifestly 
much  better  to  burn  oil  than  coal. 

“This  case  is  not  an  isolated  one,  by  any 
means.  The  fuel  oil  people  are  working 
energetically,  aggressively,  not  only  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Eastern  cities,  but  in  the  whole 
country,  while  the  coal  man  sits  dreamily 
by. 


“A  definite  plan  of  action  should  be 
mapped  out  by  the  coal  industry.” 

It  happens  that  the  Association  of  which 
I  am  secretary  has  taken  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  mapped  out  a  plan,  restricted  it  is 
true  by  the  small  number  of  members  in  our 
Association;  but  being  supplemented  daily 
by  a  growing  number  of  coal  men  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
necessity  for  supporting  our  program. 


Charles  S.  Allen. 

I  shall  later  discuss  the  case  of  oil  burn¬ 
ing  referred  to  in  the  editorial  just  read. 

Our  interest  in  this  subject  in  New  York 
City  became  centered  upon  the  proceedings 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Standards  of  Appeals, 
which  is  a  body  of  men  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  fire  regulations.  The 
Board  held  a  number  of  hearings.  Preceding 
and  contemporaneous  with  those  hearings, 
experiments  were  being  conducted  in  the 
Singer  Building,  one  of  the  largest  office 
buildings  in  the  city,  with  the  burning  of  oil 
as  fuel."  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Buxton,  who 
is  the  engineer  of  that  building,  is  the  father 
of  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Fuel  Oil 
Division  of  the  Texas  Company,  and  they 
had  a  very  fertile  field  upon  which  to  wo;k 
as  an  initial  proposition  in  furnishing  oil  as 
a  fuel  to  an  office  building  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

The  reports  made  on  the  result  of  those 
tests  were  entirely  favorable  to  oil  and  the 
announcement  has  been  made  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  time  and  again,  that  the  one  unit 
which  has  been  used  as  an  experiment  will 
be  increased  until  all  of  the  units  of  power 
production  in  that  plant  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  oil. 

That  activity  on  the  part  of  the  oil  people 
and  the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the 
Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  resulted  in 
a  great  deal  of  newspaper  notoriety  and  free 


advertising  being  given  to  the  oil  game, 
samples  of  which  are  these  : 

This  is  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
of  October  30,  1919. 

“Oil  will  replace  coal  in  city  within  five 
years,  experts  say. 

“Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals  has  plan 
to  make  New  York  smokeless  and  spotless 
and  yet  save  taxpayers  money.” 

We  have  had  in  New  York,  in  common 
with  other  large  cities,  profiteering  land¬ 
lords  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  those  as 
well.  Here  is  a  headline  : 

“Fair  landlords-  evolve  plans  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses  and  keep  rents  down. 

“Oil  generated  steam  heat  proposed”  from 
a  central  plant.  Another  headline  reads : 
“Gets  large  oil  contract. 

“Texas  Company  to  supply  General  Chem¬ 
ical  Company  with  300,000  barrels.” 

I  could  give  you  any  number  of  others. 
You  perhaps  read  in  the  papers  a  month  agO' 
that  the  receiver  of  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Railroad 
had  made  a  request  to  the  United  States- 
District  Court  for  permission  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Cor¬ 
poration,  by  which  contract  the  railroad 
company  was  to  take  15,000,000  barrels  of 
oil  over  a  period  of  five  years,  that  the  oil 
company  was  to  lend  to  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  the  $650,000  necessary  to  convert  its 
engines  to  oil-burning,  that  the  oil  should  be 
delivered  to  the  railroad  company  at  Gal¬ 
veston  at- 65  cents  plus  35  cents  per  barrel, 
which  latter  sum  was  to  be  used  as  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  to  repay  the  advance  of  $650,000  by 
the  oil  company. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  a  railroad  running 
south  from  Richmond  and  Portsmouth,  Va., 
to  Jacksonville  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  recently 
entered  into  a  contract  to  convert  its  motive 
power  to  oil  burning  south  from  Hamlet, 
N.  C.,  a  division  point  on  the  system. 

New  York  Trade  Bestirs  Itself. 

We  concluded  that,  with  this  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  oil  people,  the 
time  had  come  for  the  coal  people  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  we  called  a  meeting  in  New 
York  for  the  8th  of  October,  which  was  very 
largely  attended,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed. 

Tlie  next  day  the  committee  met  in  my 
office  and,  among  other  things,  accepted  the 
proffer  of  the  machinery  of  our  Association 
to  gather  together  and  disseminate  such  in¬ 
formation  as  we  might  be  able  to  put  our 
hands  upon,  which  it  was  hoped  would  at 
least  be  encouraging  to  the  coal  man. 

The  preliminary  investigation  had  led  us 
to  believe  that  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  the 
plague  spot,  so  to  speak,  for  oil  use,  and  at 
the  committee  meeting  in  my  office,  after 
the  Association  had  been  asked  to  take  over 
this  matter,  one  member  of  the  committee, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  members, 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  Providence  and 
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make  an  investigation  of  the  situation  there, 
and  if  it  were  found  to  be  as  bad  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  to  come  quickly  back  to  New 
York  and  report  so  that  they  might  make 
ai  rangements  to  get  out  of  the  coal  business 
and  into  something  else. 

Coal  Salesman  Must  Be  Taught. 

Well,  I  went  to  Providence  and  conducted 
an  investigation.  We  found  that  what  was 
true  in  New  York  was  equally  true  in  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  that  is,  when  oil  was  mentioned  to  a 
coal  man,  be  he  proprietor  or  salesman,  he 
promptly  laid  down  and  curled  up,  very  much 
as  would  a  porcupine,  except  that  he  had  no 
quills  to  shoot  back  in  defense.  In  other 
words,  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

I  have  personally  interviewed  at  least  a 
hundred  coal  salesmen,  and  I  have  not  found 
one  man  who  knew  of  one  fact  that  he  could 
put  his  hand  upon  in  an  argument  for  coal 
as  against  oil. 

We  found  in  Providence  that  there  were 
upwards  of  two  hundred  industrial  plants 
equipped  for  burning  oil,  with  numerous  con¬ 
versions  going  on  from  day  to  day.  And 
what  was  true  of  Providence  was  likewise 
true  of  that  whole  industrial  center. 

That  in  Boston  the  oil  people  were  con¬ 
ducting  a  house  to  house  canvass  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  users  of  coal  to 
burners  of  oil. 

We  found  that  one  oil  company  had  spent 
$25,000,000  on  its  plant  at  Providence;  one 
oil  company. 

On  the  streets  of  Providence  we  saw 
more  fuel  oil  motor  trucks,  by  two  to  one, 
than  coal  wagons. 

We  found  that  in  Providence  there  were 
several  oil  burner  companies,  and  that  they 
were  working  in  the  closest  harmony  and 
cooperation.  The  Aetna  Company  manu¬ 
factures  a  burner  suitable  for  heating 
residences  or  small  apartment  houses.  The 
Fess  Rotary  Burner  Company,  which  has 
been  transplanted  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
New  England,  makes  a  burner  somewhat 
larger,  suitable  for  small  industrial  plants, 
hospitals,  etc.  The  Hammel  and  the  Eest, 
and  one  or  two  others,  are  burners  for  use 
in  larger  industrial  plants. 

We  found  that  if  a  man  went  into  the 
Aetna  place,  for  instance,  to  inquire  about 
a  burner  and  his  requirements  were  such 
that  they  could  not  be  met  with  their  equip¬ 
ment,  he  was  referred  to  the  Fess  or  Ham¬ 
mel  people ;  and  that  same  system  prevailed 
with  the  others. 

Some  Industries  Changing  Back  to  Coal. 

Having  gone  that  far  in  Providence,  we 
did  not  feel  much  encouraged,  but  we  stuck 
to  the  job,  and  found  some  instances  thht 
were  very  encouraging. 

For  example,  we  found  one  place  where 
there  were  ten  boilers.  The  oil  man  came 
along  and  persuaded  those  people  to  permit 
them  to  change  six  of  them  to  burning  oil. 
They  did  so.  All  of  the  work  of  installation 
and  use  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  experts  of  the  oil  company.  It  happened 
that  this  plant  kept  a  very  close  account  of 
the  fuel  cost  and  performance,  both  coal 
and  oil.  (It  is  remarkable  how  few  indus¬ 
tries,  with  their  complicated  and  extensive 
cost  systems,  know  what  it  is  costing  them 
to  burn  coal  or  oil.) 


At  this  place  they  tried  out  the  six  oil 
burners,  at  the  end  of  several  months  of 
test  operation,  the  results  were  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  that  they  took  them  out  and  re¬ 
placed  them  with  coal  burning  equipment 
and  the  oil  company  was  told  that  it  would 
be  sued  for  damages  because  of  misrepre¬ 
sentations  made  unless  it  made  good  the 
loss,  and  I  am  told  the  oil  company  paid  for 
the  reinstallation  of  the  coal  burning  appa¬ 
ratus  in  the  sum  of  about  $25,000. 

Another  large  industry  had  two  sets  of 
boilers,  four  at  one  end  and  three  at  the 
other  end  of  an  immense  plant.  The  oil 
people  represented  to  them  that  they  could 
save  money  and  increase  their  efficiency 
by  converting  to  oil ;  told  them  they  would 
not  need  seven  boilers,  that  all  they  needed 
was  three  and  they  could  scrap  the  other 
four..  They  consented  to  put  in  three  oil¬ 
burning  units  with  the  best  apparatus  that 
could  be  purchased,  regardless  of  expense; 
scrapped  the  four  other  boilers,  and  went 
ahead  for  several  months  until  they  saw 
they  were  not  getting  results,  and  finally 
had  to  go  out  into  the  yard  and  gather  to¬ 
gether  the  scraps  of  the  four  old  coal  burn¬ 
ers  and  put  them  back  into  use. 

The  most  interesting  information  we 
gained  was  the  result  of  investigations 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  years 
of  experience  in  burning  oil  in  California 
and  Arizona  and  had  acted  as  an  expert  for 
the  Government  in  oil  burning  and  had 
finally  gone  to  Fall  River  to  be  chief  en¬ 
gineer  for  a  large  plant  there. 

A  Questionable  Economy. 

He  spent  $5,000  in  investigating  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  oil  burning  in  the  East.  My  recol¬ 
lection  is  they  have  twenty-seven  boilers 
in  their  plant  and  the  result  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  in  a  word  was  that  while  there  was  a 
saving,  on  the  face,  in  burning  oil  in  their 
plant,  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take 
them  twenty-four  years  to  repay  the  cost 
of  installing  the  oil  burning  equipment. 
They  continue  on  coal. 

Another  concern  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  made 
very_  exhaustive  tests  and  found  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  in  burning  oil 
even  at  three  cents  per  gallon,  compared  to 
coal  at  $5  per  net  ton.  Similar  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son’s  plants  around  Orange,  N.  J. ;  by  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey, 
which  is  the  company  that  furnishes  the 
electricity  for  the  lighting  and  street  cars, 
urban  and  interurban,  for  a  large  oart  of 
the  State;  by  the  Hartford  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Amoskeag 
Mills  of  Manchester,  N.  H„  and  all  decided 
against  burning  oil ;  the  details  of  which  I 
have  here,  but  will  not  burden  you  with  at 
this  time. 

So  with  the  result  of  that  investigation 
as  a  preliminary,  I  returned  to  New  York 
and  reported  to  our  people,  and  they  were 
sufficiently  heartened  to  authorize  me  to  go 
ahead  to  conduct  further  investigations 
to  gather  materia1  to  enlighten  the  coal 
man  on  the  subject. 

Our  first  step  was  to  engage  a  combus¬ 
tion  engineer,  who  is  the  head  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  Department  of  one  of  the  great 
universities  in  the  East.  He  was  taken 
over  this  matter  for  us,  as  he  expressed  it, 


with  an  absolutely  open  mind,  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  subject  and  to  five  us 
a  report,  which  we  expect  to  have  within  a 
very  few  days. 

J  have  discussed  his  preliminary  report 
with  him  and  I  can  assure  you  that  when 
his  final  report  is  made  it  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory  and  will  contain  much  valu¬ 
able  material  that  we  can  make  use  of,  as 
well  as  to  have  the  privilege  of  consulting 
him  as  occasion  may  arise. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to 
you  about  the  possibilities  of  fuel  oil  com¬ 
petition.  A  great  many  coal  people  think 
that  the  menace  of  oil  is  confined  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Gulf  seaboard.  While  that  may 
be  true  for  the  moment,  it  is  not  true  for  all 
time.  The  factor  which  will  determine  the 
use  of  oil  as  against  coal  is  whether  or  not 
it  may  be  transportde  by  water,  and  conse¬ 
quently  any  place  that  may  be  reached  by 
a  boat  or  barge  is  as  ready  a  market  for 
fuel  oil  as  is  Providence  or  New  York  or 
Boston  or  Galveston ;  the  only  difference 
being  the  slight  variation  in  water  freights. 

Now,  having  that  in  mind,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  geography  of  the 
situation  for  a  moment.  Of  course,  vou 
have  all  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
concerns  of  the  New  England  States  prac¬ 
tically  on  the  seaboard;  the  whole  length 
of  Long  Island,  you  have  the  Hudson  River 
and  if  that,  the  Erie  Canal  and  all  the  im- 
poi  tant  towns  located  on  those  waterways, 
such  as  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,’ 
Troy,  Amsterdam,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Utica,  Buffalo ;  if  Buffalo,  Lake  Erie,  and  if 
Lake  Erie,  why  not  Lake  Huron,  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  with  Cleve¬ 
land,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  even  Duluth ;  if  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Hudson  River,  why  not  the  Potomac, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  the  James  River,  the  Sa¬ 
vannah,  the  Alabama,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio,  the  Tennessee  and  the  Missouri? 

Transportation  Problems  Involved. 

When  you  examine  the  map  you  will  find 
that  practically  all  of  the  large  industrial 
centers  of  the  country  are  accessible  to  oil 
deliveries  by  water,  except  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Den¬ 
ver,  and  two  or  three  others. 

A  compilation  of  the  population  of  these 
centers  accessible  by  water,  shows  a  total 
of  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  and  certainly  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  supply  of  oil,  the  menace  to  the 
coal  people  is  not  from  the  oil  produced  in 
the  United  States,  because,  as  you  know, 
it  i  slargely  of  a  paraffin  base  and  too  valu¬ 
able  to  use  for  fuel  purposes,  except  the 
residue,  which  results  from  the  distillation 
of  the  other  more  valuable  constituents, 
and  that  residue  is  not  desirable  as  a  fuel 
because,  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  very  low 
flash  point,  that  is,  the  temperature  at  which 
it  gives  off  inflammable  gases. 

Consequently,  the  danger  is  from  Mexi¬ 
can  oil,  and  since  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  and  the  withdrawal  of  our  fleet  and  the 
termination  of  other  war  activities  in  which 
oil  was  used  in  Europe,  there  has  been  a 
great  quantity  of  that  oil  thrown  on  the 
market  in  this  country. 
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Extent  of  Imports  from  Mexico. 

In  the  year  1918  there  were  brought  into 
this  country  in  round  figures  32,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  crude  oil  from  Mexico,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  8,000.000  tons  of  coal.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1919,  there  were  exported 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  4,881,446 
barrels  of  crude  oil.  That  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  45,500,000  barrels  in  one  year — an 
increase  of  11,600,000  barrels  over  last  year. 
This  oil,  as  you  know,  of  course,  comes 
into  this  country  duty  free.  You  may  know 
that  one  Mexican  well  is  now  and  has  been 
for  several  years  producing  300,000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.> 

The  oil  people  have  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  they  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  spend  in  their  campaign  for  educating 
the  people  to  the  alleged  advantages  of  us¬ 
ing  oil  as  a  fuel.  The  coal  people  are  not 
so  fortunately  situated  in  that  respect. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  an  extract 
from  an  address  that  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Wilson,  who  is  Superintendent  of  the 
power  plant  of  the  Bayonne  station  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Wilson  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  engineers  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  the  22nd  of  October.  We  heard 
he  was  going  to  speak,  had  a  report  of  his 
speech  made  and  sent  him  a  copy  with  a 
letter  in  which  we  told  him  that  we  expected 
to  use  it,  and  that  if  it  was  not  a  correct 
report  we  would  like  to  have  him  correct 
and  return  it  to  us  and  that  unless  we  heard 
from  him  we  would  assume  it  was  correct 
and  make  use  of  it  accordingly. 

What  An  Oil  Man  Says. 

We  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  copy  we  have  is 
a  correct  one,  and  it  is  from  that  I  will 
quote  on  the  point  of  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  increased  activity  in  the  oil: 

“Now  there  is  probably  something  else 
that  is  bothering  you,  and  it  is  bothering  a 
great  number  of  the  engineers  today;  is  it 
going  to  pay  us  to  go  on  oil?  We  know 
that  the  coal  barons  are  going  the  limit  on 
the  thing,  they  are  getting  all  they  can  out 
of  it,  but  can  you  believe  that  the  combined 
oil  interests  are  any  weaker  than  the  coal 
people?  Now  just  think  of  that  for  a 
minute.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  number 
of  wells  today  that  have  been  opened  and 
capped,  that  are  not  being  handled  because 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  lighter  oils  on 
the  market  that  it  pays  better  to  handle. 
There  is  more  behind  this  oil  game  than 
any  of  us  know  anything  about.” 

Oil  Supply  Monopolized. 

Further  on  that  proposition  I  would  like 
to  read  you  from  a  newspaper  clipping 
which  says : 

“Fight  to  corner  oil  in  France. 

“Standard  and  Royal  Dutch  Companies 
see  substitute  of  crude  product  for  coal. 

“By  Kenneth  Latour,  Universal  Service 
Staff  Correspondent. 

“Paris,  Oct.  25. — A  secret  trade 
duel  has  been  opened  between 
President  Bedford  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  President  De- 
terding,  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Com¬ 
pany,  the  issue  of  which  is  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  French  oil  market.” 


Now,  gentlemen,  you  may  say  that  you 
are  not  interested  in  the  French  oil  market, 
but  here  is  the  connection  I  am  trying  to 
establish,  and  this  is  the  thought  that  you 
should  give  to  your  consumer  of  coal : 
There  are  today  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  companies  producing  bituminous 
coal  in  the  United  States.  I  belive  that  any 
man  in  this  audience  can  say  that  there  is 
the  keenest  competition  between  these  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coal. 

Now,  when  your  man  goes  on  oil,  what  is 
he  doing?  Putting  his  head  into  a  noose, 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  being  held  by  five 
or  six  large  oil  companies,  and  if  anybody 
in  this  audience  or  anywhere  else  believes 
that  there  is  competition  in  the  oil  business 
today,  let  him  get  an  automobile  and  then 
buy  a  little  gasoline. 

A  Typical  Oil  Contract 

The  contract  that  is  presented  to  business 
men  by  oil  companies  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  document  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
here  a  typical  oil  contract.  It  is  too  long 
to  read,  but  I  will  quote  briefly  from  it: 

“Said  price  is  based  on  rates  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  taxation  and  other  Governmental 
charges  actually  payable  at  the  date  hereof. 
In  case  the  seller  shall  hereafter  be  required 
to  pay  any  new,  additional,  or  increased 
taxes,  dues,  rentals,  royalties,  or  charges 
of  any  nature,  however,  the  same  may  be 
collected  and  by  whatsoever  name  they 
may  be  known  and  whether  or  not  they 
become  payable  pursuant  to  legislative  or 
other  action  heretofore  or  hereafter  taken 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  or  United  States 
of  America,  by  any  legal  or  de  facto  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority  or  person  or  body  ex¬ 
ercising  actual  power,  which  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  increases  the  cost  of  producing, 
handling,  exporting  from  Mexico,  import¬ 
ing  into  the  United  States,  treating  or 
transporting  the  petroleum  covered  hereby, 
the  seller  shall  be  entitled,  upon  notification 
to  the  purchaser,  to  advance  the  price  of 
such  petroleum  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
the  amount  of  the  new  or  additional  taxes, 
dues,  rentals,  royalties,  or  charges  thus 
payable.” 

“Purchaser  agrees  that  the  roads  and 
connections  between  the  public  highway 
and  its  receiving  tanks  will  be  kept  in  good 
and  suitable  condition  at  all  times,  and  open 
so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  seller’s 
loaded  trucks  without  difficulty  or  delay; 

*  *  *  for  all  delays  to  seller’s  trucks 
caused  by  non-compliance  with  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions,  or  otherwise  caused  by 
the  purchaser,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  de¬ 
murrage  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  quarter 
hour  or  fraction  thereof. 

‘Force  Majeure’  Clause 

“The  seller  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
any  delay,  failure  or  omission  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  of  the  stipulations,  obli¬ 
gations  and  conditions  herein  contained 
caused. by  strikes,  labor  disturbances,  fire, 
epidemics,  earthquakes,  wars,  riot,  internal 
disorders,  insurrections,  revolutions,  hostili¬ 
ties,  restraints  of  princes,  rulers,  or  peo¬ 
ples,  blockades,  the  expropriation,  taking, 
occupation  or  confiscation  of  property  whe¬ 
ther  direct  or  indirect,  or  interference  in  its 
holding,  administration  or  operation  of  its 


oil  or  other  properties  by  civil  or  military 
authorities,  or  by  those  having  or  purport¬ 
ing  to  exercise  actual  control,  whether  such 
expropriation,  taking  occupation,  confisca¬ 
tion  or  interference  be  lawful  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  effected  or  purporting  to  be 
effected  under  color  of  or  pursuant  to  any 
constitution,  decree  or  law  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  legal  or  ostensible  authority  or 
otherwise  or  by  the  operation  of  any  such 
constitution,  decree  or  law,  the  comman¬ 
deering  of  vessels  or  other  property,  force 
of  any  kind,  floods,  storms,  perils  of  the 
sea,  accidents,  explosions,  quarantine,  acci¬ 
dent  to  or  stoppage  of  steamers  transport¬ 
ing  the  petroleum,  stoppage  of  machinery 
or  pipe  lines,  cessation  of  diminution  in 
production  of  seller’s  wells,  barratry  of 
masters  or  crews  of  seller’s  ships,  act  of 
God,  or  any  cause  whatsoever  not  within  its 
control,  whether  of  the  class  of  causes  here¬ 
inbefore  enumerated  or  not,  and  whether  or 
not  any  such  contingency  mentioned  in  this 
article  shall  rise  or  any  of  such  causes  shall 
become  operative  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
from  which  the  petroleum  supply  of  the 
seller  is  derived,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  or 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  else¬ 
where.  In  any  such  case  the  operation  of 
this  contract,  so  far  as  necessary,  shall  be 
suspended  during  the  period  of  any  such 
delay  without  any  responsibility  for  dam¬ 
ages  on  account  thereof,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  cause  of  such  delay  shall  be 
remedied  if  possible,  with  all  dispatch,  and 
the  performance  of  this  contract  resumed  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  after  cessation 
of  such  interruption  unless  this  contract  be 
terminated,  as  hereinafter  provided.” 

Sign  in  Haste,  Repent  at  Leisure. 

Now,  as  astonishing  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  any  number  of  people  have  signed  that 
contract.  Why?  Because  the  oil  idea  was 
probably  sold  to  them  before  they  ever  saw 
the  contract  and  when  the  man  became 
inoculated  with  the  virus  of  this  oil  burning 
“fever”  which  seems  to  be  taking  possession 
of  some  of  them  and  had  gotten  to  the 
point  where  he  said  “Oil  and  nothing  else 
for  me,”  then  the  contract  was  handed  to 
him  and  the  dotted  line  was  pointed  to  and 
he  was  told  to  “sign  here.”  That  is  the 
only  way  any  sane  man  would. have  signed 
it,  in  my  opinion. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  several 
other  oil  advocates  have  furnished  us  with 
a  good  deal  of  material.  A  gentleman  who 
is  a  combustion  engineer  of  wide  experience 
in  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
Canada  in  both  the  coal  and  oil .  matters, 
now  employed  by  one  of  the  larger  oil¬ 
burning  equipment  manufacturers,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  engineers  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  not  long  ago,  and  I  will  read 
you  one  or  two  things  that  he  said : 

“In  deciding  op  the  question  of  installing 
oil  in  the  place  of  coal,  the  results  obtained 
in  one  plant  cannot  be  used  directly  for 
comparison  with  another  plant;  data  is  not 
transferable  as  each  plant  presents  engi¬ 
neering  problems  of  its  own. 

.  .“The  change  should  only  be  undertaken 
after  consulting  with  competent  authorities. 

“The  purchaser  should  obtain  a  contract 
giving  guarantees  extending  over  a  period 
of  years. 
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Facts  to  Be  Determined. 

“In  determining  the  advisability  of 
change,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine : 

“1.  What  results  are  being  obtained  with 
coal. 

“2.  The  age  and  condition  of  the  boilers 
in  the  plant. 

“3.  Condition  of  the  settings. 

“4.  and  other  pertinent  facts.  Wise 
buyers  now  purchase  both  coal  and  oil  on 
a  heat  unit  basis. 

“To  get  accurate  estimates  the  efficiency 
of  the  plant  should  be  determined  for  six 
months  and  then,  when  the  facts  are  known, 
all  cards  should  be  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
information  of  the  combustion  engineer 
who  is  to  recommend  in  connection  with 
oil  burning. 

“The  important  thing  to  determine  is  the 
average  evaporation  throughout  the  year, 
not  the  maximum  that  can  be  obtained  only 
under  ideal  test  conditions. 

“Results  obtained  from  short  time  tests 
should  be  discounted. 

“It  is  useless  for  a  salesman  to  state  what 
he  can  save,  unless  he  knows  the  whole 
story. 

“Injury  to  the  boiler  does  not  always 
show  up  at  once. 

“Oil  burning  looks  simple,  but  there  are 
a  surprising  number  of  kinks  in  installing 
and  running. 

“Many  guarantees  made  in  connection 
with  boiler  operation  are  not  worth  the 
paper  that  they  are  written  on. 

“The  salesman  is  rather  prone  to  make 
high  guarantees,  but  the  cautious  engineer 
dislikes  to  do  so,  as  he  is  not  given  to 
gambling. 

“Excessively  high  guarantees  are  seldom 
lived  up  to  and  it  is  well  not  to  be  influenced 
too  highly  by  enthusiastic  salesmen. 

“The  regulation  of  the  oil  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  and  if  this  is  not  done  care¬ 
fully,  waste  occurs. 

“Automatic  regulation  is  now  essential; 

improvements  in  such  automatic  regulations 
are  now  under  way  and  these  improvements 
tend  to  make  possible  the  highest  efficiency ; 

but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  state  just 
what  will  be  done  for  the  control  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  determined  by  the  load  and 
this  automatic  regulation,  if  perfected,  will 
be  the  biggest  feature  in  saving  money.” 

Another  Form  of  Contract. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  saw  one  contract  that 
was  made  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  that 
was  the  nearest  approach  that  I  saw  to  an 
oil  contract  naming  a  price  for  an  extended 
period,  and  that  named  a  price  for  an 
initial  period  and  provided  that  all  prices 
in  the  following  periods  of  six  months  should 
be  fixed  with  relation  to  the  price  of  coal 
in  the  immediately  preceding  six  months. 

This  oil  engineer,  speaking  to  a  body  of 
engineers,  said : 

“The  price  is  seldom  fixed,  but  is  gener¬ 
ally  governed  by  the  price  of  coal  and  based 
on  a  comparison  with  future  coal  prices. 
While  the  prices  are  fluctuating,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  oil  will  always  be  cheaper  than 
coal.  The  price  will  depend  largely  on  fa¬ 
cilities  for  delivery.  Where  it  can  be  de¬ 


livered  directly  from  a  boat,  it  will  be  the 
cheapest ;  rail  delivery  is  more  expensive. 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  further  along  this 
line,  but  I  will  not  weary  you  with  these 
details.  Let  me  say  that  this  information 
is  on  file  in  our  office  and  will  be  placed  at 
your  disposal  on  request. 

Before  closing,  however,  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  some  of  the  claims  made  by 
the  oil  people  with  respect  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  cost  of  burning  oil  and  coal. 

Some  Comparative  Costs. 

Recent  prices  of  oil  run  all  the  way  from 
65  cents,  at  Galveston,  to  $2,625  at  Chicago, 
with  New  Orleans,  77)4  cents,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  $1.26;  Meridian,  Miss.,  $1,535,  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  from  93  cents  to  $1.55  per  bar¬ 
rel,  depending  upon  the  date  of  the  con¬ 
tract  under  which  deliveries  are  made,  and 
in  some  instance^  this  wide  variation  in 
price  is  found  at  a  single  plant,  where  dif¬ 
ferent  contracts  are  in  force. 

The  claim  for  oil  is  that  four  barrels  will 
equal  one  ton  of  coal ;  but  investigation 
shows  that  five  barrels  would  be  about  the 
minimum,  so  that  while  oil  at  $1.50  per 
barrel  is,  according  to  the  claim  of  the  oil 
people,  equivalent  to  $6.00  coal ;  many  users 
say  it  should  be  at  least  $7.50  coal  and  in 
many  cases  more. 

For  instance  at  Brown  University,  at 
Providence,  Professor  Kenerson  estimates 
that  his  present  contract  for  oil  at  $1.47  per 
barrel  is  equivalent  to  about  $9.00  coal,  and 
if  the  price  is  raised  to  $2.50,  as  he  expects 
it  will  be,  the  equivalent  will  be  $14.00  coal. 

An  Example  of  Exaggerated  Claims. 

As  an  example  of  the  exaggerated  claims 
made  for  oil,  which  upon  analysis  are  dis- 
proven  on  their  face,  I  want  to  discuss  for 
a  moment  the  instance  referred  to  in  The 
Black  Diamond  editorial  from  which  I  read  • 
at  the  outset : . 

This  report  uses  oil  with  a  B.  T.  U.  basis 
of  19,000  and  figures  that  at  5  cents  per 
gallon  the  net  B.  T.  U.  produced  per  1  cent 
cf  cost  for  fuel  (80%  efficiency  in  combus¬ 
tion)  would  be  22,800;  compared  to  coal 
with  10,000  B.  T.  U.  at  $5.00  per  net  ton 
(at  60%  efficiency)  making  21,816  effective 
B.  T.  U.  per  1  cent  of  cost ;  showing  about 
4 J4%  increased  efficiency  for  the  oil  above 
coal,  with  no  allowance  made  for  the  3  to 
5%  of  steam  used  for  atomizing  the  oil  so 
that  it  may  be  properly  burned. 

If,  however,  we  take  figures  which  are 
more  nearly  correct  as  a  basis  for  the  cal¬ 
culation,  an  entirely  different  result  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  oil  companies  claim  only  about  18.200 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  for  fuel  oil.  The  gentle¬ 
man  making  the  comparison  admits  the  oil 
costs  him  6)4  cents  per  gallon.  Substitut¬ 
ing  these  two  factors  for  those  previously 
quoted  but  otherwise  using  the  same  figures 
Ave  find  that  the  net  efficiency  produced  is 
17,472  B.  T.  U.  for  oil,  per  1  cent  of  cost. 

If  we  take,  instead  of  $5.00  per  net  ton 
for  coal,  $4.65  the  cost  of  coal  now  in  the 
bins  at  this  building,  using  the  other  factors 
(though  10,000  B.  T.  U.  for  coal  is  very  low, 
likewise  60%  efficiency)  we  find  that  the 
result  is  25,806  B.  T.  U.  per  1  cent  of  cost 
for  coal,  or  an  increased  efficiency  for  coal 
over  oil  of  47.0%. 


Even  accepting  the  figure  for  coal  on 
basis  of  $5.00  per  ton  we  have,  according  to 
the  gentleman’s  calculation,  21,816  B.  T.  U. 
per  1  cent  of  cost  as  against  17,472  B.  T.  U. 
per  1  cent  of  cost  for  oil,  on  basis  of  18,200 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  (which  is  the  correct 
figure),  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  coal  of 
1,344  B.  T.  U.,  which  equals  24.8%  increase 
in  favor  of  coal  as  against  oil. 

What  has  happened  in  the  East  is  that  the 
oil  salesman  has  influenced  the  man  who 
was  disgruntled  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  the  coal,  has  sold  him  the  oil 
idea  and  then  gotten  him  to  sign  the  oil 
contract. 

Must  Fight  the  Devil  With  Fire. 

The  oil  companies  do  not  generally  em¬ 
ploy  ordinary  salesmen,  but  combustion  en¬ 
gineers,  who  go  into  a  plant  and  see  that 
the  oil  is  burned  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  coal  salesman  must  be  ed¬ 
ucated  to  dwell  upon  the  more  efficient 
burning  of  coal  as  well  as  the  disadvantage 
of  oil  burning,  to  meet  the  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion  the  oil  people  are  putting  up.  It  is  that 
Avork  that  we  have  undertaken  and  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  outline  to  you  here. 
Briefly  stated,  we  want  to  gather  all  in¬ 
formation  possible  on  the  two  propositions, 
(1)  More  efficient  burning  of  coal,  and,  (2) 
The  disadvantages  attending  the  burning  of 
oil ;  and  to  disseminate  it  to  the  trade. 

The  subject,  however,  has  many  complex¬ 
ities  and  it  is  difficult  to  adequately  cover 
it  by  the  cvritten  word.  To  meet  this  situ¬ 
ation  we  expect  to  call  meetings  of  coal 
salesmen  in  the  more  important  centers,  and 
have  present  at  those  meetings  men  who 
have  informed  themselves  on  the  subject 
and  who  will  transmit  their  information  by 
Avord  of  mouth  to  the  men  in  the  field  who 
come  in  direct  contact  Avith  this  menace 
to  the  trade. 

From  the  investigation  I  have  made,  it 
looks  to  me  like  a  fight  and  a  good  stiff  one, 
and  in  the  limited  capacity  of  our  member¬ 
ship  in  NeAv  York,  with  such  assistance  as 
is  given  us,  we  intend  to  continue  the  fight 
as  long  as  we  have  anything  to  fight  with 
and  to  fight  about.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 


Canada  Revives  Regulation. 

The  situation  in  Canada  growing  out  of  the  strike 
in  the  United  States  caused  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  place  an  embargo  against  coal  exports  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Europe,  and  exports  to  other  desti¬ 
nations  were  curtailed.  Canada,  like  the  United 
States,  has  made  rapid  strides  in  recent  months  in 
building  up  a  foreign  trade  and  was  shipping  quite 
a  substantial  tonnage  to  some  parts  of  Europe,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  Dominion  Government  also  revived  the  war¬ 
time  organization  for  regulating  the  coal  trade.  C. 
A.  Magrath  has  again  taken  up  his  duties  as  Fuel 
Controller.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commission  was 
given  supervision  over  exports,  while  the  Provincial' 
Governments  were  asked  to  bring  their  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrations  into  existence  again  and  the  public  is  urged 
to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  economy  in  the  use 
of  fuel. 

According  to  figures  given  out  in  Ottawa,  the  im¬ 
ports  of  soft  coal  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  this  year  in  the  period  April  1  to  November  1 
were  the  smallest  since  1915.  They  amounted  to 
only  about  8,600,000  tons,  as  compared  with  12,120,000 
tons  for  the  same  seven  months  of  1918,  a  loss  of 
some  70  per  cent. 
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Coal  Production  Figures. 


Offieial  Returns  Show  Calling  Off  of  Strike 
Had  Little  Effect. 

Official  figures,  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  show  that  bituminous  production  made  but 
a  very  slight  gain  in  the  second  week  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  strike,  that  ending  November  15.  The  strike 
was  officially  called  off  on  the  11th,  but,  as  everyone 
knows,  only  a  few  of  the  men  returned  to  work  right 
away. 

During  the  week  ending  the  15th,  the  soft  coal  out¬ 
put  amounted  to  3,990, OJO  net  tons,  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey’s  estimate,  this  being  an  increase 
of  438,000  tons,  or  12.4  per  cent,  over  the  tonnage 
of  the  preceding  week,  which  is  given  as  3,552,000 
tons.  In  the  second  week  of  the  strike  the  production 
was  about  33  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  anthracite  output  for  the  week  of  the  15th  is 
placed  at  1,818,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  1,972,- 
000  tons  the  week  before.  This  was  a  loss  of  154,000 
tons,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  great  drop  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal,  the  production  of  beehive  coke  has 
increased  during  the  strike.  The  total  output  during 
the  week  ended  November  15  is  estimated  at  398,979 


net  tons,  a  figure  greater  than  the  preceding  week 
by  23,803  tons,  or  6.4  per  cent.  The  most  notable  in¬ 
crease  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  but 
all  districts  reported  larger  tonnages  except  West 
Virginia,  Washington  and  Utah. 

A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  the  larger  out¬ 
put  of  coke.  The  great  majority  of  the  beehive  ovens 
of  the  country  lie  in  districts  unaffected  by  the  coal 
strike.  Closing  down  the  union  mines  created  an 
ample  car  supply  for  those  fields  which  remained  at 
work.  The  gradual  resumption  of  operations  in  the 
steel  industry  caused  an  active  demand  for  coke. 
The  fact  that  the  war-time  prices  have  been  restored 
for  coal  but  not  for  coke  placed  a  premium  upon  the 
conversion  of  coal  into  coke  at  the  mine. 


One  dollar  rooms  are  apparently  a  thing  of  the 
past,  even  on  the  signboards  so  frequent  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  To  be  sure,  they  were 
largely  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  as  they  were  rarely 
available,  being  decidedly  very  few  in  number,  and 
the  accommodations  available  were  almost  invariably 
of  the  “upwards”  class.  The  one  dollar  has  been 
changed  to  two  dollars  in  most  cases,  we  notice, 
showing  that  the  oft-mentioned  phrase  as  to  present 
day  dollar  being  worth  fifty  cents  is  working  out  as 
a  more  and  more  definite  fact. 


Quaker  City  C.  &  C.  Co. 

The  Quaker  City  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  a  new  name 
in  the  Philadelphia  wholesale  trade,  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  recently  by  men  well-known  in  that  city  and 
throughout  the  East. 

J.  C.  Stauffer,  formerly  Philadelphia  manager  for 
B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  is  president  of  the  new  enterprise. 
Dr.  T.  R.  Williams  is  vice-president,  and  his  son 
George  H.  Wiliams,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Dr.  Williams  is  president  of  the  Dilltown  Smoke¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  with  bituminous  mining  properties  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Black  Lick  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  offices  of  the  Quaker  City  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
are  in  the  Land  Title  Building. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  Miners’ 
Circular  22,  entitled  “Dangerous  and  Safe  Practices 
in  Bituminous  Coal  Mines.”  It  is  an  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  designed  for  distribution  among  miners  as  a 
means  of  reducing  accidents  and  saving  life.  The 
pictures  make  it  easy  for  men  who  cannot  read  Eng¬ 
lish  to  grasp  the  suggestions  for  minimizing  the  risks 
of  their  vocation,  and  in  fact  the  book  is  intended 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  foreign-born  element  among 
the  mine  workers. 


Franklin  Coal  and  Coke  Company 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  AND  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

PHILADELPHIA:  Franklin  Trust  Building.  Cable  Address:  Frankcoal,  Philadelphia.  NEW  YORK:  Whitehall  Building. 


CULLEN  FUEL  COMPANY 

COAL 


ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS 


Immediate  Delivery  5,000  tons  of  TVo.  3  Buckwheat 
originating  on  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

10,000  tons  of  Birdseye  and  Boiler  Coal  originating  on 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 

Ontario  &  Western. 

Rail  or  Tidewater  Shipment 

Inquiries  for  Pea,  Buckwheat,  Rice,  Barley  and  No.  4  solicited.  Operations  Minersville,  Pa.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Railway,  and  Plymouth,  Pa.,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Isn’t  there  some  one  interested  in  coal  to  whom  you  can  recommend  Saward’s  Journal?  It  is  distinctively 
a  progressive  coal  trade  paper.  “Nothing  succeeds  like  success.” 
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Bituminous  Wage  Negotiations  End  in  a  Break. 

Washington  Conference  Adjourns  on  Thursday  After  Miners  Had  Refused  to  Accept  a  14  Per  Cent  Increase  or  to 
Arbitrate — Are  Holding  Out  for  Raise  of  31.61  Per  Cent  Proposed  by  Secretary  Wilson. 


The  wage  conference  at  Washington  between 
miners  and  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Dis¬ 
trict  adjourned  sine  die  last  Thursday  without  an 
agreement  being  reahced.  This  action  was  taken 
following  the  refusal  of  the  U.  M.  W.  to  accept  a 
14  per  cent  increase  in  wages  proposed  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  or  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  They 
had  agreed  to  accept  an  advance  of  31.61  per  cent 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil¬ 
son  a  sa  proper  basis  of  settlement,  but  the  operators 
refused  to  accede  to  this  proposal. 

The  operators,  however,  had  offered  to  accept  Dr. 
Garfield’s  plant  of  a  14  per  cent,  increase  without 
any  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  though  they  pointed 
out  that  this  would  inevitably  result  in  many  mines 
being  closed  down  and  urged  reconsideration  of  the 
Fuel  Administrator’s  decision  not  allowed  prices  to 
be  put  up  to  cover  the  a  portion  at  least  of  the  wage 
advance. 

Following  the  break  on  Thursday  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  announced  that  he  would 
remain  in  Washington  until  4.30  on  Friday  afternoon 
to  hear  suggestions,  and  the  operators  left  a  per¬ 
manent  ocmmittee  in  Washington  to  act  for  the  full 
scale  committee  until  the  latter  could  be  reassembled. 

Obviously  the  situation  which  confronts  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  wage  negotiations 
is  a  very  serious  one.  Bituminous  production  is  on 
a  basis  variously  estimated  at  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
of  normal,  practically  the  only  mines  in  operation 
being  those  in  the  non-union  fields.  Very  few  union 
miners  have  returned  to  work  and  there  is  little 
prospect  of  them  doing  so  until  after  a  long  and  bit¬ 
ter  struggle  unless  they  are  accorded  the  31.61  per 
cent,  in  crease  which  they  have  agreed  to  accept. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  West  is  getting  uncomfort¬ 
ably  short  of  coal,  and  whil  thereh  as  been  no  pinch 
to  speak  of  in  the  East,  it  is  plain  that  even  in  this 
part  of  the  country  the  partial  suspension  of  mining 
cannot  continue  much  longer  without  bringing  about 
a  serious  situation,  for  sooner  or  later  a  vast  number 
of  industrial  consumers  will  begin  to  run  short  at 
the  same  time  arid  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  an 
immediate  replenishment  of  all  stock  pjiles.  Soe 
■one  will  have  to  wait — a  good  any  in  fact — and  the 
result  may  be  a  widespread  interruption  to  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  sticking  point  seems  to  be  Dr.  Garfield’s  stand 
in  the  matter  of  a  price  increase.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  operators  would  refuse  to  grant  any  increase 
sanctioned  by  the  Government,  provided  they  are 
allowed  to  advance  prices  to  offset  or  partly  offset 
the  higher  producing  costs.  Therefore  thfe  Govern¬ 
ment  is  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  coal  or  to  get  along  with  a  greatly  curtailed 
supply  at  present  prices. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  situation  will  be  helped 
and  by  the  Government  taking  over  the  mines.  The 
strikers  declare  they  will  not  mine  coal  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  anybody  else  unless  they  get  what  they 
want.  The  Government  cannot  force  them  back  to 
work,  and  any  plan  to  resume  operations  with  volun¬ 
teer  workers  is  not  merely  impractical  but  absurd. 
Inexperienced  workers,  even  if  they  were  available 
in  any  considerable  number,  would  make  a  sorry  job 
of  trying  to  relieve  the  coal  famine. 

They  would  kill  themselves  off  by  the  wholesale 
and  ruin  a  lot  of  valuable  property,  without  getting 
out  enough  coal  to  do  any  particular  good.  And 
there  rae  no  experienced  miners  in  the  ocuntry  ex¬ 
cept  those  on  strike  and  those  now  at  work  in  non¬ 
union  operations.  Therefore,  it  must  either  be  a 
fight  to  the  finish,  or  Dr.  Garfield  must  permit  the 
operators  to  pay  more  than  a  14  per  cent  increase 
and  add  it  to  their  selling  price. 

On  top  of  the  bituminous  situation,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  trouble  extending  to  the  anthracite 
region.  This  was  the  talk  heard  of  among  he  miners' 
delegates  in  Washington  last  Thursday,  some  of 


them  claiming  that  a  sympathetic  strike  of  hard  coal 
miners  was  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

The  various  stages  of  the  bituminous  negotiations 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  November  20,  the  oper¬ 
ators  offered  an  increase  of  15  cents  a  ton  in  the 
pick  and  machine  mining  rate  and  20  per  cent  for 
day  men.  This  was  rejected  by  President  Lewis  of 
the  U.  M.  W.,  who  said  that  the  advances  proposed 
were  far  too  small,  especially  as  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  suggestion  that  the  price  of  miners’  spuplies 
should  be  increased. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Lewis  came  back  with  a 
counter-proposal,  offering  to  accept  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent,  on  tonnage,  yardage  and  deadwork,  a 
seven-hour  day  with  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday. 
He  also  proposed  that  all  internal  differences  be  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  respective  districts  for  adjustment, 
without  the  qualifying  conditions  contained  in  the 
so-called  Washington  agrement. 

This  was  turned  down  by  the  operators.  They 
refused  to  consider  the  seven-hour  day  or  the  pro¬ 
posal  concerning  internal  differences  being  referred 
back  to  the  local  districts  for  adjustment.  Such  a 
provision,  they  held,  would  mean  that  there  would 
be  continual  strife  in  various  fields  and  would  in 
effect  invalidate  the  principles  of  the  agreement,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  power  of  the  miners  in  the  different 
districts  to  make  all  sorts  of  impossible  demands. 

Friday  afternoon  the  operators  offered  a  general 
increase  of  20  per  cent  to  all  classes  of  employes,  in¬ 
cluding  contract  miners  and  company  men.  They 
also  agreed  that  if  this  was  accepted  the  price  of  sup¬ 
plies  would  be  allowed  to  stand  at  the  old  figures. 
Again  the  miners  rejected  the  offer. 

Operators  Offer  to  Arbitrate. 

The  operators  then  offered  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  arbitration,  under  any  one  of  three  meth¬ 
ods,  to  wit: 

(1)  That  President  Wilson  appoint  a  commission 
to  adjust  the  differences. 

(2)  That  a  board  of  arbitration  be  formed,  to  be 
composed  of  four  members  appointed  by  the  oper¬ 
ators,  four  by  the  miners,  and  one  member  to  be 
selected  by  the  eight  so  appointed. 

(3)  That  a  tribunal  be  formed  consisting  of  three 
members  selected  by  the  operators,  three  by  the 
miners  and  three  by  President  Wilson. 

The  miners  refused  to  consent  to  arbitration  and 
Secretary  Wilson  was  called  in  to  make  another 
speech.  Mr.  Wilson  presented  data  purporting  to 
show  how  much  the  cost  of  living  had  advanced 
since  1914  and  the  extent  to  which  wages  had  been 
put  during  the  same  period.  His  figures  tended  to 
show  that  the  miners  were  entitled  to  an  increase 
of  31.61  per  cent  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  living, 
and  recommended  that  this  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
new  agreement. 

The  operators  then  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  and  called  upon  Dr. 
Garfield  to  advise  them  if  the  basis  of  settlement 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  the  sanction  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  and  if  an  increase  in  price 
to  cover  the  wage  advance  would  be  sanctioned.  The 
operators  contended  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  deductions 
were  based  upon  improper  figures. 

On  Monday  Dr.  Garfield  called  the  miners  and 
operators  together  and  made  a  very  vague  and  in¬ 
definite  statemebnt  as  to  what  the  basis  of  settle¬ 
ment  should  be.  When  he  had  finished  reading  hi* 
lecture  nobody  knew  just  what  he  did  mean,  and 
naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  both  sides  in¬ 
terpreted  his  remarks  as  being  favorable  to  their 
cause. 

The  miners  held  that  his  remarks  were  an  approval 
of  the  wage  increase  suggested  by  Secretary  Wilson 
and  that  it  upheld  their  contention  that  the  operators 
were  making  unreasonably  large  profits.  The  oper¬ 
ators,  on  the  other  hand  held  that  Dr.  Garfield  had 


sustained  their  contention  that  Secretary  Wilson’s 
proposal  was  too  high  and  that  their  proposal  of  a 
20  per  cent,  increase  was  more  than  adequate. 

On  Tuesday  the  strike  situation  was  taken  up  at 
a  Cabinet  meeting  which  lasted  nearly  all  day  and 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  Director-General 
Hines:  The  two  latter  officials  are  understood  to 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  wage  increase  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  too  large,  and  that  they 
had  the  support  of  certain  Cabinet  members,  while 
others  sided  wi  Mr.  Wilson.  The  situation  was 
complidated  on  that  day  by  a  telegram  from  William 
G.  McAdoo  which  is  referred  to  at  length  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Another  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
and  later  in  the  day  Dr.  Garfield  told  the  miners  that 
all  they  were  entitled  to  was  an  increase  of  14  per 
cent.,  which  must  be  absorbed  by  the  operators. 
Naturally  the  miners  refused  to  consider  this,  after 
having  previously  turned  down  the  operators’  offer 
of  a  20  per  cent  increase.  They  gave  their  final  re¬ 
jection  of  an  offer  to  arbitrate. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

According  to  reports  the  Morgantown  &  Cleve¬ 
land  Coal  Co.  has  acquired  a  large  acreage  of 
Pittsburgh,  Sewickley  and  Red  Stone  veins  along 
Scott’s  Run  from  Alexander  H.  Tait. 

The  Dawson  Colleries  Co.  is  about  to  erect 
25  houses  at  Tucker,  W.  Va.  The  company  re¬ 
cently  expended  $75,000  in  developing  the  mine 
at  that  place.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be 
increased  from  100  to  500  tons  a  day. 

Ralph  H.  Hite,  Fairmont,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  estate  of  Josiah  V.  Thompson,  the  former 
banker  and  extensive  coal  land  owner,  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  Pittsburgh  last  week  when  objections 
were  heard  before  W.  R.  Blair,  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Since  the  Bethlehem  Steel  interests  have  taken 
over  the  properties  of  the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  in  Monongalia  and  Preston  Counties,  effort 
will  be  made  to  work  the  “open  shop”  plan.  Mon¬ 
day  notices  to  that  effect  were  posted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine. 

Plans  have  been  made  by  the  Arwright  Coal 
Co.  to  erect  20  new  houses  at  its  operation  along 
the  West  Fork  River,  near  Fairmont.  The  com¬ 
pany  two  years  ago  erected  20  houses,  which  will 
mean  40  houses  in  all.  A  modern  tipple  will 
be  erected  shortly  and  the  daily  tonnage  will  be 
increased  from  400  to  1,500  tons. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Fairmont 
coal  region  the  operators  were  represented  at  a 
joint  scale  meeting  of  the  coal  operators  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  At  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  was  asked  to  send  a  committee  of  three 
to  the  Washington  conference.  The  association 
named  C.  H.  Jenkins,  president  of  The  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,-  Frank  Lyon,  vice-president  of  The 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  Everett  Drennen 
Elkins,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


T.  Proctor,  chairman  of  the  Northwestern  Re¬ 
gional  Coal  Committee,  has  issued  an  order  stating 
that  in  order  to  conserve  to  the  utmost  the  supply 
of  bituminous  coal  in  cars,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
further  restrictions  on  deliveries  to  retail  dealers 
and  their  deliveries  to  consumers.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  release  to  dealers  particular  grades 
which  their  trade  demands.  Retail  dealers  must 
refuse  to  make  deliveries  to  anyone  having  on  hand 
one  week’s  supply,  according  to  the  order. 
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Mr.  Wheelwright  Defends  Bituminous  Operators. 

Answering  Charges  Made  by  Magazine  Writer,  He  Says  Coal  Producers  Conduct  Their 
Business  as  Decently  and  Honestly  as  Any  Other  Industry. 


In  a  recent  interview  in  the  New  York  Globe, 
J.  H.  Wheelwright,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  answered  cer¬ 
tain  charges  against  the  bituminous  coal  operators 
made  by  a  writer  in  The  Dial,  a  fortnightly  mag¬ 
azine.  The  accusations  included  gross  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  mining  properties,  waste  and  profiteering. 

In  the  dope  interview  Mr.  Wheelwright  denies 
that  the  operators,  taking  them  as  a  group,  have  been 
profiteering,  or  that  the  industry  is  directed  with  less 
intelligence  and  foresight  than  is  the  case  in  other 
businesses,  or  that  short-sightedness  and  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  have  caused  hardships 
to  the  individual  miners  in  the  past. 

“The  coal  operators  of  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
ducting  their  business  as  decently  and  honestly  as 
any  other  industry  in  the  country,”  says  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright.  “They  ask  no  more  than  the  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  court  of  public 
opinion,  confident  that  their  policy  has  at  all  times 
been  justified  not  only  as  common-sense  business  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  as  doing  everything  which  can  be  done 
for  the  individual  miner. 

“You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  coal  operators 
failing  to  give  the  miners  employment  for  more  than 
200  days  or  so  each  year,”  he  stated.  “There  are 
three  elements  in  that  situation  which  must  in  com¬ 
mon  fairness  be  considered. 

Reasons  for  Unemployment. 

“1.  In  the  first  place,  remember  that  bituminous 
coal  cannot  be  generally  stored  in  large  amounts. 
There  is  a  grave  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  storing  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  amounts,  and  by  protecting  the  stored 
coal  with  elaborate  and  very  costly  machinery  for 
keeping  the  temperature  down. 

“It  is  impossible,  then,  to  produce  much  more 
coal  than  the  immediate  market  justifies.  And,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  demands  of  the  coal  users  vary  from 
time  to  time.  These  reasons  make  it  impossible  for 
private  coal  operators  to  keep  the  mines  going  stead¬ 
ily  every  week  in  the  year.  If  there  were  any  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  work  the  mines  300  days  a  year  you 
may  rest  asured  that  the  operator  would  do  so. 

“His  overhead  costs  are  just  as  great  when  the 
mine  is  closed  as  when  it  is  being  worked  full  or 
part  time.  In  addition,  much  of  his  day  labor,  (en¬ 
gineers,  timber  crews,  electricians,  etc.),  is  paid 
whether  the  mine  is  worked  or  not. 

“In  the  second  place,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  majority  of  the  mines  to  store  coal 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  or  adjacent  thereto.  Coal 
veins  were  not  placed  where  they  are  with  a  view 
to  suiting  man’s  conveniences.  They  are  very  often 
in  rough  mountainous  country  where  storage  on  a 
large  scale  is  impossible.  At  times  it  is  impossible 
to  get  cars  to  the  mines  regularly  enough  to  move 
away  the  output  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 

“There  are  not  cars  enough  in  the  country  to  do 
this,  and  they  would  seriously  congest  the  railroads 
if  there  were.  When  the  demand  for  coal  is  great¬ 
est,  it  means  that  industrial  activity  is  also  greatest; 
and  when  that  happens  the  demand  from  shippers 
of  manufactured  goods  for  railroad  service  rises 
to  its  peak.  The  car  problem  is  the  mine  operator’s 
nightmare. 

How  Much  Will  a  Miner  Work? 

“And  the  third  point  is  that,  to  put  it  bluntly,  I 
don’t  believe  anything  on  earth  would  persuade  the 
coal  miners  as  a  class  to  work  300  days  a  year  if 
they  had  a  chance.  Even  when  the  demand  for  coal 
is  at  its  highest,  we  have  never  been  able  to  per¬ 
suade  all  of  our  men  to  work  more  than,  to  put  it 
roughly,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  time.  A  large 
number  of  miners  want  to  make  a  certain  amount 
of  money  each  week  to  live  on.  When  they  have 
earned  it,  they  stop  work  for  that  week.  If  they  can 
get  it  in  five  days,  they  will  work  five  days.  If  they 
can  get  it  in  three,  then  three  is  enough  for  them. 
Every  coal  operator  knows  this  to  be  true.  It  is 


a  phase  of  the  business  that  we  are  constantly  wres¬ 
tling  with. 

“No  matter  what  concessions  were  made  to  the 
men,  I  question  whether  the  industry  would  not  still 
continue  to  be  seasonal  and  irregular  in  its  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment.” 

“Waste”  Required  by  Law. 

“There  is  a  terrible  waste  of  coal  resources  in  the 
United  States,  but  this  waste  can  in  no  way  be  changed 
to  negligence  or  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ators.  There  are  state  and  federal  laws  which  cover 
the  way  in  which  coal  shall  be  mined.  We  are  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  pillars  of  adequate  thickness  for  the 
support  of  the  roof,  and  these  pillars  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  contain  a  great  volume  of  coal. 

“Moreover,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  mine  any 
more  coal  than  we  now  take  out,  except  at  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost.  The  operator  who  tried  to  work  his 
mine  completely  and  thus  saved  to  society  the  full 
value  of  our  mineral  resources,  might  perform  a 
patriotic  act,  but  he  would  go  bankrupt  in  a  short 
time. 

“The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  utilization  of  coal 
dust,  of  taking  out  the  by-products  from  coal,  and 
of  turning  the  coal  at  the  mine  mouth  into  electric 
power  to  be  distributed  over  high  voltage  wires. 
These  last  two  enterprises  do  not  come  within  the 
natural  business  experience  of  a  coal  operator,  nor  is 
he  to  be  blamed  for  not  taking  the  risk  of  such  enter¬ 
prises. 

“As  to  the  other  types  of  waste,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  operators  are  doing  everything  with 
their  coal  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  will 
give  them  a  legitimate  profit.  No  one  will  be  better 
pleased  than  we  will  if  some  one  will  show  us  any 
way  of  developing  the  potentialities  of  our  proper¬ 
ties  to  a  higher  degree.” 


CINCINNATI  NOTES 

R.  L.  France,  of  the  Puritan  Coal  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  visited  the  Queen  City  coal,  colony  on  Tues 
day. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  was  a  visitor  of  the  Cincinnati  market 
this  week. 

Secretary  G.  D.  French,  of  the  Producers’  Coal 
Co.,  is  spending  the  week  at  the  company’s 
mines  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

S.  R.  Jennings,  of  the  Blue  Grass  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  was  a  visitor  in 
the  coal  district  on  Monday. 

A.  D.  Stanton.  Indianapolis  representative  of 
the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  was  a  visitor  at  the  home 
office  in  this  city  this  week. 

D.  A.  Vowles,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Wyoming  Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  New  York,  where  he  was  looking  into 
the  tidewater  coal  situation. 

M.  S.  Mclnerny  has  resigned  as  resident  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co.,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  C.  W.  Henry,  who  comes  here  from 
Philadelphia,  -  where  he  has  been  eastern  man¬ 
ager  for  the  company. 

President  J.  T.  Wright  and  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  A.  H.  Liggett,  of  the  Raleigh  C.  &  C.  Co., 
are  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  connection  with  the 
conference  of  New  River  operators,  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  wage  scale  and  the  question  of  a 
“closed  shop.” 

Guy  M.  Freer,  secretary  of  the  Central  Coal 
Association,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League  at  Chicago  last  week. 
Mr.  Freer  has  been  president  of  the  league  for 
four  years  and  insisted  on  retiring  in  favor  of  the 
vice-president  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Boston. 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  held 
a  most  interesting  meeting  during  the  week. 
The  main  subject  of  discussion  was  the  cost 
system  in  the  business  of  the  coal  dealer.  While 
many  coal  dealers  have  cost  systems  in  their 
businesses,  few  of  these  systems  will  bear  close 
analysis.  If  possible,  a  uniform  cost  system  will 
be  worked  out  by  the  dealers.  If  this  plan  is 
not  possible,  owing  to  the  varied  nature  of  in¬ 
dividual  businesses,  some  method  of  making  a 
cost  system  efficient  in  each  instance  will  be 
devised. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  of  the  Illinois  Operators’ 
Association,  holds  that  the  failure!  of  the  mine 
workers  to  return  following  the  official  calling 
off  the  strike  is  due  entirely  to  the  work  of  rad¬ 
icals  in  the  coal  fields.  Representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  support  this  conten¬ 
tion,  declaring  that  the  reds  have  planned  to 
seize  upon  the  situation  in  the  coal  fields  to 
preach  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  The 
plot  had  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  one 
red  agitator  had  actually  boarded  a  train  for  the 
Central  Illinois  coal  fields.  He  was  yanked  off 
by  Government  men  before  the  train  started, 
however. 

Confidential  reports  from  the  coal  fields  are 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  an  order  of  the 
Regional  Coal  Committee  issued  by  T.  W.  Proc¬ 
tor,  chairman,  which  prohibits  the  movement  of 
coal  except  in  emergencies.  Mr.  Proctor  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  abolishment  of  the  preferred 
list  was  not  decided  upon  because  of  a  shortage 
of  coal.  He  said  that  the  committee  is  in  con¬ 
trol  of  enough  coal  to  withstand  quite  a  siege, 
if  necessary.  The  order  is  calculated  to  promote 
conservation.  Approval  of  200  applications  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  distribution  of  1,800  cars  of  coal 
by  the  committee.  Of  this  number  1,440  were 
distributed  in  Chicago,  dealers  receiving  864  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 


November  Mine  Accidentg. 

ucians  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below: 

Date  Year  Name  and  Location  Killed 


2, 

1900 

Berryburg,  Berryburg,  W.  Va . 

...  15 

3, 

1888 

Kettle  Creek,  Clinton  Co.,  Pa . 

...  17 

4, 

1916 

Bessie,  Palos,  Ala . . 

...  30 

6, 

1910 

Lawson,  Black  Diamond,  Wash . . 

...  16 

8, 

1891 

Susquehanna  1,  Nanticoke,  Pa . . 

...  12 

8, 

1910 

Victor  Amer.  3,  Delagua,  Colo . 

...  79 

9, 

1888 

Shaft,  No.  2,  Frontenac,  Kan . . 

...  40 

13, 

1909 

St.  Paul  2,  Cherry,  Ill . . 

...256 

16, 

1915 

Northwestern,  Ravensdale,  Wash. 

...  31 

18, 

1911 

Bottom  Creek,  Vivian,  W.  Va _ 

...  18 

18, 

1913 

Acton  No.  2,  Acton,  Ala . 

...  24 

21, 

1903 

Ferguson,  Connellsville,  Pa . 

...  17 

26, 

1886 

Conyngham,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . 

...  12 

28, 

1908 

Rachel  and  Agnes,  Marianna,  Pa.... 

...154 

29, 

1917 

Old  Ben  No.  11,  Christopher,  Ill.... 

...  17 

30, 

1915 

Boomer  No.  2,  Boomer,  W.  Va _ 

...  23 

Printing  Strike  Over. 

The  printing  trade  strike  is  now  fairly  well  cleared 
up  as  an  actuality,  although  the  readjustment  which 
naturally  follows  such  a  struggle  will  require  some 
little  time.  We  are  glad  that  the  trade  has  appre¬ 
ciated  so  well  our  position  in  the  matter  and  made 
all  due  allowances  for  the  unfortunate  interference 
with  the  regular  course  of  business. 

We  for  our  part  can  well  claim,  we  think,  a  more 
sympathetic  attitude  than  ever  with  reference  to  strike 
difficulties  in  the  coal  trade.  In  this  connection  it 
seems  appropriate  to  say,  both  in  regard  to  the  retail 
trade  as  well  as  the  operators,  as  we  have  noted  in 
local  news  items  that  it  is  quite  the  customary  thing 
for  yards  in  various  communities  to  have  a  walk¬ 
out,  despite  contracts  or  agreements,  formal  or  in¬ 
formal. 
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<  NEW  YORK 

Members  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  |  BALT^MOREHIA 


Cable  Address:  COREMAN 


HAMPTON  ROADS 


BUNKER  COAL 

Supplied  at  All  Ports  in  the  World 

CARGOES  FOR  EXPORT  Loaded  at  All  Shipping  Ports 


ALL  RAIL  SHIPMENTS  from  West  Virginia  -  Penna.  -  Maryland  -  Ohio  -  Kentucky  Fields 


THE  Wm.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION  Ev£=Y 

General  Offices :  26  BEAVER  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice,,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Telia  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval  . 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
Price  $2.00 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  Chicago,  III. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUmLDUVG  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  — COAL  — BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling:  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


R.  B.  AVERS,  President  R.  p.  BAER,  Vice-President 

SHAWNEE  FUEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Stephen  Girard  Building,  PHILADELPHIA  Bank  and  Trust  Building  GREENSBURG,  PA 

_ High  and  Low  Volatile  Coals  for  All  Purposes 


“S.  S.  BARLEY  fit  RICE” 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  most  other  buckwheat  or  screenings 
IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Heats  Units  over  12,000  Burn  50%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation  500  Tons 

SchuylkiU  Rivir  Mining  Co.  E*  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  141  Milk  Streett, 

_ AUBURN,  PA. _  GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Manager  BOStOU,  MaSS. 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Idle. 

The  union  miners  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
District,  almost  to  a  man,  have  refused  to  return  to 
work  and  there  is  no  indication  of  them  returning 
to  their  duties  in  the  immediate  future.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  operators  of  the  district  have  about 
abandoned  hope  of  resuming  operations  until  the 
wage  matter  is  settled. 

When  interviewed  this  week,  a  prominent  Cambria 
County  operator  stated  that  he  did  not  know  of  one 
union  operation  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  that  is  being  operated.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  miners  are  affiliated  with  the  union.  The  city  of 
Johnstown  marks  the  boundary  line.  Operations 
south  and  west  of  Johnstown  employ  non-union  men 
while  those  east  and  north  of  the  city  are  worked 
by  union  miners. 

While  there  might  be  a  good  market  for  coal  here, 
between  the  strike  and  the  confiscations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  no  fuel  reaches  the  market,  and  in  fact 
coal  that  is  shipped  on  contracts  never  reach  the 
consignee.  Practically  all  of  the  output  of  the 
Somerset  and  Indiana  County  fields  is  being  diverted. 
The  railroad  administration  has  taken  over  this 
fuel  and  is  shipping  it  West,  as  conditions  are  more 
acute  in  the  Western  States. 

Government  prices  being  again  in  effect,  all  coal 
from  this  district  is  bringing  $2.95  plus  the  15-cent 
bonus. 


WINDY  CITY  NOTES. 

The  Eldridge-Kans  C.  &  C.  Co.  has  succeeded  the 
Eldridge  C.  &  C.  Co.  The  alteration  involves 
nothing  more  than  a  change  of  name. 

The  Evanston  Coal  Company  has  taken  over  the 
Evanston  business  of  Edinger  &  Company  and  will 
conduct  the  business  under  that  name  in  the  future. 

E.  M.  Gray,  president  of  the  Iowa  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Des  Moines 
after  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  week  in 
Chicago. 

Thomas  Haskett,  of  the  Power  Coal  Company,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  among  the  Indiana  mines.  He 
reports  American  born  workers  anxious  for  an  early 
resumption  of  mining  operations. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Kutz,  retail  coal  dealer  of  Warsaw, 
Ind.,  was  in  the  city  on  business  last  week.  Mrs. 
Kutz  has  a  daughter  in  college  at  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
studying  to  be  a  physical  culture  teacher. 

W.  W.  McCullough,  retail  coal  dealer  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  was  in  the  city  on  business  during  the 
week.  He  reports  the  supply  of  coal  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  in  his  city  sufficient  to  last  until  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Lewis  T.  Orr,  chairman  of  the  coal  committee  of 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  has  just  completed 
a  survey  as  to  the  coal  supply  in  Chicago  apartment 
houses.  He  finds  that  nearly  half  have  less  than  a 
ten  days’  supply. 

N.  H.  Kendall,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau,  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  coal  trade  banquet  will  be  given  in  the 
Hotel  La  Salle  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  4th.  Full 
details  concerning  the  banquet  will  be  given  out  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  days. 

Chicago  friends  of  Richard  Evans,  president  of  the 
Evans  Coal  Co.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  were  shocked 
last  week  to  learn  of  his  death  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  Mrs.  Evans,  his  wife,  was  killed  in  the  same 
accident.  Mr.  Evans  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Board,  in  a  decision  ren¬ 
dered  this  week,  has  declared  that  an  employer  may 
be  held  financially  responsible  if  an  employe  is  killed 
by  a  mob  of  fellow  employes,  while  he  is  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  case  was  that 
of  Henry  Dozier,  who  was  killed  during  the  race  war 
by  a  mob  of  white  fellow  employes  in  front  of  the 
plant  of  Morris  &  Co.  The  Board  decided  that  the 
widow  was  entitled  to  damages  of  $3,000.  Morris 
&  Co.  will  probably  appeal  the  case.  If  the  decision 
of  the  Board  is  sustained  in  the  higher  courts  it  will 
greatly  widen  the  range  of  liability  of  employers  in 
all  branches  of  industry. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 

Shippers  Welcome  Return  of  Bunker 
Authorization. 

Authorization  of  additional  bunkers  for  foreign 
ships,  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  coal  moving  to 
tidewater  and  diversion  of  some  coal  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  railroad  use  were  the  only  incidents  of  a  week 
marked  by  waiting  and  a  growing  conviction  on  the 
part  of  Norfolk  shippers  that  the  wait  will  be  long. 
While  the  West  and  South  were  cutting  down  de¬ 
liveries,  movement  of  product  under  control  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  committee  kept  up  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  strike. 

Some  further  improvements  in  production  in  the 
West  Virginia  fields  were  reported.  But  there  has 
been  trouble  in  Lee  and  Wise  Counties  in  Virginia, 
where  radical  miners  are  reported  to  have  fired  on 
those  who  remained  at  work.  Increased  loadings  on 
the  Virginia  Ry.,  reported  last  week,  have  been 
maintained,  the  number  of  cars  going  on  Monday  as 
high  as  568. 

Despite  this  fact  diversion  of  shipments  has  cut 
down  the  amount  of  product  reaching  Hampton 
Roads  from  227,990  tons  last  week  to  157,078  tons 
for  the  week  ending  on  Tuesday.  In  addition  to  the 
diversions  en  route,  about  60,000  tons  were  diverted 
at  tidewater  for  the  use  oi  the  Boston  &  Albany  road. 

The  order  issued  on  Wednesday  authorizing  bunk¬ 
ering  of  foreign  ships  in  port  on  Tuesday  was  wel¬ 
come  news  to  the  trade.  Since  November  12,  the 
last  date  on  which  bunkers  to  foreign  ships  were 
authorized,  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  harbor 
awaiting  bunker  coal  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
In  most  instances  dealers  have  not  even  applied  for 
permits  for  these  vessels,  since  it  was  known  that 
only  those  with  perishable  cargoes  could  get  coal. 
Wednesday’s  order  is  limited  to  those  ships  in  the 
harbor  on  November  25,  and  only  enough  coal  will 
be  furnished  to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  its  next 
coaling  port,  which  in  the  case  of  British  vessels 
will  be  Halifax.  Permits  in  each  case  must  be 
passed  on  by  the  regional  committee  in  Roanoke. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  export  coal  has  moved 
since  the  first  of  the  month,  more  than  half  the  ves¬ 
sels  which  were  here  at  that  time  for  cargo  coal 
have  continued  to  lie  in  the  harbor,  paying  demur¬ 
rage  charges  rather  than  give  up  the  wait  and  take 
other  cargo.  Some  coal  carrying  vessels,  however, 
have  been  chartered  for  other  purposes. 

Dumpings  over  all  railroad  piers  for  the  month 
up  through  Tuesday  were  671,706  tons,  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  reporting  334,290  tons,  the  Virginian  211,- 
942  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  125,474.  A  total 
of  237,327  tons  remained  on  the  tracks  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  This  is  more  than  40,000  tons  less  than  on 
the  same  day  last  week.  The  coal  is  distributed 
among  the  railroads  as  follows:  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern,  97,002  tons ;  Virginian,  65,250  tons  and  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio,  75,075  tons. 


It  is  an  old  story  that  many  people  do  not  like 
to  lay  out  their  money  for  coal  even  when  cer¬ 
tain  that  tonnage  will  be  required  and  that  they 
will  earn  more  than  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  by 
making  advance  arrangements.  Particularly  at 
this  time  when  such  a  degree  of  extravagance 
prevails  with  regard  to  certain  types  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  coal  bin  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  When 
the  retail  selling  price  is  $12  per  ton  and  upward 
the  “evil  day”  of  cial  purchases  will  be  deferred 
as  long  as  possible.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  outlook  for  the  winter  indicates  a  steady 
demand  for  the  domestic  sizes. 


H.  W.  Marshall  is  the  salesman  in  charge  of  the 
Syracuse  office  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  G.  W.  McEathron,  for  many  years  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Lackawanna  interests  at  Syracuse. 


In  France  the  war-time  law  giving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  power  to  fix  coal  prices  and  exercise  other  reg¬ 
ulatory  functions  has  been  extended  to  December  31, 
1921. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

John  H.  Jones  has  gone  East  on  business.  He 
will  be  away  for  a  week.  Mr.  Jones  was  recently 
characterized  by  M.  Chamboise,  France’s  noted 
coal  expert,  as  the  “best  practical  coal  man  in 
America.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
held  a  meeting  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Monday  and  heard  many  important  subjects 
dealing  with  the  strike  discus«ed  by  out  of  town 
coal  men. 

William  B.  Bradney,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who 
has  acted  as  broker  in  many  big  coal  deals  for 
New  York  bankers,  is  in  Pittsburgh  investigat¬ 
ing  some  coal  properties.  This  gives  strength  to 
the  report  that  an  Eastern  banking  syndicate  is 
interested  in  the  combination  of  a  number  of 
coal  companies  in  this  district. 

Cablegrams  received  in  Pittsburgh  indicate  no 
little  apprehension  on  the  part  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  over  the  coal  strike.  Millions  of  tons  of 
coal  have  been  contracted  for  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  by  France,  Italy  and  Belgium.  Some 
of  this  coal  was  to  have  been  shipped  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  on  urgent  request  of 
these  Governments  in  the  hope  that  the  oncom¬ 
ing  coal  famine  in  Europe  might  be  forestalled. 
The  French,  Italian  and  Belgian  Governments 
have  wired  to  ascertain  when  the  strike  will  end 
and  urge  that  everything  possible  be  done  to 
ship  them  at  least  one-half  of  what  they  con¬ 
tracted  for. 

There  is  yet  nothing  resembling  a  coal  market 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Producers  are  ac¬ 
cepting  some  spot  cash  contracts,  but  all  are 
carefully  marked  “time  of  deliveries  indefinite." 
It  was  declared  this  week  by  one  in  authority 
that  West  Virginia  operators  are  getting  more 
business  out  of  Pittsburgh  now  than  ever  before 
in  history.  Up  to  Tuesday  111  union  mines  were 
in  operation  in  the  Fairmont  district,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  which  is  in  charge  of  coal  dis¬ 
tribution.  These  mines  are  working  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Operators 
in  the  West  Virginia  field  also  are  in  a  position 
to  promise  definite  delivery  dates  and  judging 
from  reports  received  the  business  given  them  by 
Pittsburgh  consumers  thus  far  totals  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  tons  of  coal. 


Chicago  Dealers  Meet. 

Chicago,  Nov.  26.— The  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  Association  at  417  S.  Dearborn 
street  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  25th.  A  Distribution  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  work  with  the  Regional 
Coal  Committee.  Exceptional  results  have  already 
been  secured,  although  there  has  been  a  considerable 
delay  in  members  receiving  coal  released. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  has  been  taken 
to  task  for  furnishing  only  partial  information  on 
matters  which  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  is  in¬ 
vestigating.  Full  and  prompt  information  on  all 
subjects  is  requested.  The  members  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  have  heard  that  in  the 
East  dealers  are  experiencing  oil  competition. 

Information  on  the  subject  has  been  furnished  by 
Commissioner  Rice  of  the  New  York  City  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association.  Members  of  the  Association 
have  been  complimented  by  the  local  Fair  Price  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  no  complaints  against  prices  have  been 
received. 

Particular  attention  is  being  called  to  the  banquet 
which  is  to  be  held  on  the  night  of  Dec.  4th  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  there  was  a  big 
blow-out  of  this  character  in  the  Chicago  coal  trade, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  everybody  will 
keep  the  evening  clear  of  other  engagements  in  order 
that  the  attendance  may  be  as  near  to  100  per  cent, 
as  possible.  There  will  be  much  fun  and  noise. 
Complete  plans  are  to  be  announced  in-  a  few  days. 
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H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  6  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  OFFICE — West  End  Trust  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

'7  —^^ROBSON  NL“S.L.  A,„,  A.  B.  CRANE,  —  S.U.  Ag„. 

ANTHRACITE:  gfTW  BITUMINOUS: 

Colbert— Red  Ash  Shamokin,  P.  R.  R.  IlyVl#  Miners  of 

Girard  Mammoth— Intermediate  White  Ash  fefrw  Keatin  B  Vein  Coal 

Katherine  Anthracite— Red  Ash  ^  Selling  Agents 

Hudson Hard  White  Ash  ^  H  %j  |P^  Sunny  side  Smokeless 

Cambridge White  Ash  "  Ph  nr|r|LJP^  Brisbin  No.  4  and  No.  5  (Somerset) 

Schuylkill  No.  1  ^  J|U.  <Alr  Sutherland,  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 

Middle  Creek  Low  Sulphur  Gas  Coal 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 

W.  A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 

MEMBERS  OF  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

Shippers  of  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal  in  ihe 

Quemahoning,  South  Fork  and  Nanty  Glo  Fields  of  Pennsylvania 

Upper  Potomac  and  Fairmont  Districts  of  West  Virginia 

LINCOLN  NANTY  GLO  MAPLE  RIDGE  SMOKELESS  BETHEL  SMOKELESS  FAIRMONT  GAS 

WOLFDEN  SMOKELESS  MT.  VERNON  SMOKELESS 

COMMERCIAL  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

- BUNKERS - 

Supplied  at  all  U.  S.  Atlantic  Ports 

Depots  at  Export  Cargoes  Supplied 

Azores  Islands— Gibraltar  Standard  Pocahontas  and  New  River  Coals 

21  &  24  STATE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

London  Agents  „  t  Agents 

Slater,  Forwood  &  Co.  R°bt-  Nl,so"  &  N^-151 

Mark  Lane  Station  Bldg. 

. - -  - —  — 

The  Coal  Field  Directory  is  on  Sale  and  Can  Be  Seen  at  Office  of  “Saward’s  Journal” 
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Business  Interests  Should  Awake. 


I  heir  Organizations  Should  Be  as  Well 
Perfected  as  Opposing  Forces. 

Our  recent  reference  to  those  of  Anarchistic  ten¬ 
dencies  living  here  to  serene  old  age  if  the  usual 
handling  of  such  cases  should  be  followed,  finds  an 
echo  in  certain  current  newspaper  articles  based  upon 
statements  by  members  of  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  that  has  lately  been  looking  into  the  subject. 

We  read  that  the  Congressmen  found  the  deporta¬ 
tion  of  Reds  from  New  York  a  mere  sham.  Nearly 
half  of  the  alien  I.  W.  W.  brought  from  the  West 
months  ago  and  released  on  a  small  bond,  or  even 
on  parole,  have  vanished.  The  immigration  service 
has  completely  broken  down,  it  is  stated,  and  a 
swarm  of  men  and  women  whom  it  is  but  charitable 
to  term  weak-minded  have  been  turned  loose  in  the 
country. 

Withal,  Congress  has  dorte  nothing  to  remedy  the 
situation,  it  would  appear.  Another  statement  de¬ 
clares  that  blatant  anarchy  is  left  without  a  check, 
for  the  ancient  laws  relative  to  treason  and  sedition 
are  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions. 

Seventy  bills  dealing  with  the  menace  of  radicalism 
were  introduced  in  the  recent  session,  but  none  was 
passed  and  the  hands  of  the  -U.  S.  Government  were 
practically  tied,  as  Congress  did  not  give  it  power 
to  stop  appeals  which  really  tend  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government.  Those  who  have  looked  into 
the  matter  find  the  most  pronounced  violation  of 
ethics,  if  not  of  law,  such  as  an  anarchistic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Buffalo,  which  circulated  a  manifesto  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  proletariat  to  arise  and  destroy  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  substitute  Bol¬ 
shevism.  All  the  circumstances  should  carry  a  les¬ 
son  to  the  business  community,  we  think. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  the  business  interests 
should  be  as  well  organized  and  as  active  as  other 
interests  are.  There  has  been  too  much  of  the  let- 
alone  policy  and  the  coal  people  themselves  have 
something  to  answer  for  in  this  respect.  We  re¬ 
member  many  years  ago  mentioning  to  the  late 
President  Olyphant,  of  the  D.  &  H.,  the  dangerous 
possibilities  of  the  miners’  certificate  law  then  under 
consideration  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and 
we  remember  how  he  belittled  the  proposition. 

But  the  bill  was  passed,  remaining  part  of  the 
statute  law  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  present  day  and 
giving  anthracite  miners  such  control  of  the  hard 
coal  industry  as  is  scarcely  to  be  duplicated  in  any 
other  line  of  effort.  Yet  it,  was  not  strongly  de¬ 
manded  at  the  time  of  passage.  It  seems  to  us  that 
relatively  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producing 
interests  would  have  side-tracked  it  then,  even  if  not 
at  a  subsequent  time,  and  union  domination  of  the 
industry  might  have  been  prevented  for  years  to 
come.  Certainly  the  situation  in  1902  would  have 
been  much  different  had  -the  certificate  law  not  been 
in  effect. 

As  we  have  indicated  before,  another  Mark  Lianna 
is  needed  to  arouse  the  business  interests  and  get 
them  properly  lined  up  for  their  own  welfare,  also  a 
modern-day  prototype  of  “Fry-the-fat  Foster,”  for 
contributions  are  an  essential  feature  of  propaganda 
work.  A  campaign  cannot  be  carried  far  on  wind 
and  water,  and  some  folks  are  very  backward  in 
coming  forward. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

William  D.  Leeds,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  through  New  England. 

James  D.  Van  Pelt,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  left  a  few 
days  ago  for  Miami,  Fla.,  where  he  will  spend  the 
winter. 

Jasper  J.  Hobbs,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  back  from 
Europe  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks.  While  on  the 
other  side  he  visited  England,  France  and  Italy. 

L.  G.  Mickles,  of  Montreal,  was  one  of  the  visitors 
at  the  Fall  Tournament  of  the  New  York  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association  at  Seaview  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day. 


Pittsburgh  Strike  News. 

hui  ther  increases  of  coal  into  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  are  reported  by  the  distribution  committee  this 
week,  but  this  is  causing  little  improvement  on  the 
situation,  since  much  of  it  is  being  reshipped  west¬ 
ward.  Between  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  the  com¬ 
mittee  says,  920  carloads  of  coal  were  shipped  into 
Pittsburgh  from  the  Fairmont  district  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Three  or  four  additional  mines  went  into  op¬ 
eration  during  this  period,  according  to  the  report, 
making  22  mines  resuming  operation  during  the  week 
in  that  region. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  operators  here  that 
a  31  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  instead  of  the  60 
per  cent  asked  for,  and  a  seven-hour,  instead  of  a 
six-hour  work  day,  will  be  agreed  upon  soon  at  the 
miners’-operators’  conference  in  Washington.  They 
feel  certain  that  the  strike  is  about  at  its  end.  Op¬ 
erators  declare  that  such  a  wage  increase  as  they 
feel  will  be  agreed  upon  will  mean  a  50-cent-a-ton 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  This 
vould  make  run-of-mine  cost  $2.85.  The  Pittsburgh 
operators  base  their  opinion  on  “inside”  news  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  conference. 

William  Hargest,  secretary-treasurer  of  District 
No.  5,  U.  M.  W.,  returned  to  Pittsburgh  on  Tuesday 
from  the  W  ashington  conference,  where  he  has  been 
a  conspicuous  figure.  He  denied  that  he  came  back 
to  send  out  a  call  for  the  district  convention;  He 
announced  that  the  call  for  the  district  convention 
had  already  gone  out  and  the  convention,  scheduled 
for  October  21,  was  subsequently  postponed. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  convention,  Mr.  Hargest 
announced,  will  now  be  held  following  the  National 
convention,  which  is  expected  to  be  reassembled — 
the  last  National  convention  in  Cleveland  having 
been  recessed  merely — as  soon  after  an  agreement 
is  reached  between  the  operators  and  miners  as 
practicable. 

Grievances  hanging  fire  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
are  paying  for  slate  and  the  differential  between 
thick  and  thin  vein  mining  rates.  The  Government, 
if  it  negotiates  the  present  contract  as  it  did  the  war¬ 
time  contract  between  operators  and  miners,  can 
provide  that  no  changes  in  working  conditions  may 
be  made  in  the  different  bituminous  coal  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  whhich  would  add  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal, 
or  add  to  or  lower  the  compensation  of  miners,  be¬ 
yond  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  National 
is  practicable  agreement. 


GEO.  W.  REED 


Prominent  among  the  coal  men  who  took  hold  of 
affairs  promptly  with  the  partial  re-establishment  of 
Government  supervision,  was  Geo.  W.  Reed,  vice- 
president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  who  has  been  co¬ 
operating  with  other  officials  in  regulating  the  proper 
distribution  of  tonnage  in  the  Middle  West. 


TWIN  CITY  NOTES. 

The  Governor  of  North  Dakota  has  proceeded 
with  his  threat  to  seize  the  lignite  mines  of  that 
State.  Acting  under  the  Governor’s  proclama¬ 
tion  of  martial  law,  the  adjutant  general  estab¬ 
lished  a  force  of  men  to  seize  the  mines.  The 
control  of  the  mines  was  taken  without  violence, 
although  vigorous  protest  was  made,  apd  the’ 
foundation  laid  for  future  litigation.  The  lead¬ 
ing  producer  of  lignite  in  the  State,  the  Wash¬ 
burn  Lignite  Coal  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  has  an 
output  of  40  to  45  cars  a  day  from  its  mines 
at  Wilton. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 


Imports 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom . 

Canada  . 

Japan  . 

Australia  . 

Other  countries . 

Totals  . 

Coke  . 

Exports — 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . . . 

Mexico  . 

Cuba  . 

Other  West  Indies 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . 

Uruguay  . 

Other  countries . 

Totals  . 

Coke  . 

Bunker  . 


SEPTEMBER  AND  NINE  MONTHS 


September 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

6,706 

10,804 

1,289 

500 

300 

111,196 

112,705 

72,490 

763 

1 

4,241 

111,196 

113,969 

77,031 

1,953 

2,162 

377 

448,124 

442,714 

489,783 

33,201 

442,208 

1,553,196 

1,821,214 

1,411,970 

15,786 

94,795 

2,745 

18,941 

22,746 

10,892 

80,302 

98,022 

140,546 

23,473 

21,026 

29,699 

12,072 

2,738 

85,684 

37,391 

33,829 

20,722 

5,244 

32,712 

1,001 

39,023 

29,933 

32,806 

4,420 

546,487 

1,812,412 

2,170,425 

2.721,897 

88,071 

132,553 

63,771 

546,123 

503,608 

783,807 

- Nine  Months- 

1917.  1918. 

24,374 


6,399  32,735 

871.277  963,836 

17,213  7,459 

13,148  763 

2,240  1,041 

910.277  1,005,834 

15,025  22,239 

4,049,705  3,257,131 

472,644  9  994 

11,433,476  12,243,778 

390,001  477.336 

140,254  124,134 

1.117,167  1,161,058 

318,783  200,170 

257,459  177,731 

532,528  439,417 

.  222,504 

36,475  163,448 

637,148  90,269 

15,335.935  15,309.839 

908,363  1,148.443 

5,372,515  4,141,139 


1919. 

38,758 

1,384 

499,982 

305 

39,852 

1,121 

542,644 

7,888 

3,343,528 


1,152,083 

8,676,553 

41,919 

75,501 

738,720 

207,376 

367,570 

542,863 

88,357 

168,429 

1.911,193 

13,970,564 

447,984 

5,449,381 
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greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

As  forecast  by  the  early  returns  from  the 
mining  districts  following  the  so-called  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  strike  order,  there  is  little 
improvement  in  the  operating  conditions 
throughout  a  large  section  of  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  strike  is  still  in  full 
force  and  effect  so  far  as  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned  and  it  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  whether  it  may  be  termed  a  sus¬ 
pension  or  a  vacation.  How  ineffective  the 
rescinding  of  the  strike  order  actually  was 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  the  two  weeks 
from  November  8th  to  November  22nd  the 
average  daily  production  of  bituminous  coal 
increased  only  from  600,000  tons  to  a  trifle 
over  900,000  tons,  a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  it 
might  be  said,  but  still  very  far  short  of  the 
million  and  three-quarter  which  might  be 
considered  a  normal  output  for  this  time  of 
the  year. 

In  the  period  of  depression  back  in  April, 
tonnage  fell  to  about  a  million  and  one- 
quarter  tons  per  day  and  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  activity  just  before  the  strike  it 
reached  as  high  as  2,200,000  tons.  So  it  is 
probably  safe  to  estimate  that  the  country 
needs  1,750,000  tons  daily  at  the  present 
time. 

While  the  large  consuming  interests 
Down  East  generally  made  arrangements 
for  good  winter  supplies,  the  same  situation 
as  to  safeguarding  requirements  did  not 
eventuate  in  the  Middle  West,  for  various 
reasons  as  heretofore  referred  to,  and  even 
in  those  districts  where  better  preparations 
were  made  there  is  naturally  a  certain  ir¬ 
regularity  of  conditions,  so  that  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  month  of  extremely  limited 
production,  the  shoe  is  beginning  to  pinch 
and  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country 
the  coal  strike  overshadows  everything  else 
as  a  matter  affecting  the  vital  interests  of 
the  public  at  large. 

We  are  now  back  to  war  days  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  and  rather  startling  headlines  relative 
to  the  coal  situation  are  to  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  publication  that  comes  to  hand.  Na¬ 
turally,  the  public  is  more  directly  concerned 
#and  the  situation  is  more  acute  in  the  West, 
‘where  bituminous  is  depended  on  so  largely 
for  heating  as  well  as  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  Yet  scattering  instances  of  factories 
in  eastern  states  being  forced  to  close  down 
are  already  reported. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  maintains  its  present  firm  position  the 


mine  workers  will  be  decisively  beaten  in  the 
end,  for  in  spite  of  present  inconveniences 
and  the  possibility  of  greater  hardships  to 
come,  the  public  is  evidently  in  a  mood  to 
fight  it  out  to  a  finish.  It  seems  to  be  the. 
general  belief  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
showdown  on  labor  matters ;  to  decide 
whether  the  country  is  to  be  run  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  labor  union.  By  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Government’s  offer  of  14  per  cent 
increase  in  wages,  pending  final  action  by  a 
board  of  arbitration,  the  miners  have  lost 
the  last  remnant  of  public  sympathy  and 
support.  It  will  be.  recalled  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  miners  returned  to  work  in  1902  with¬ 
out  any  positive  assurance  of  a  definite  in¬ 
crease  in  pay.  They  merely  had  the  promise 
of  careful  investigation  by  a  commission  of 
high  standing.  And  the  fear  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  commission  such  as  settled  the  anthra¬ 
cite  strike  of  1902  would  decide  against  the 
continuance  of  the  check-off  system — which 
furnishes  the  life-blood  of  the  U.  M.  W. — is 
undoubtedly  one  reason  why  the  union 
leaders  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  this  form 
of  settlement. 

The  developments  prove  again  how  well 
founded  is  the  belief  so  often  expressed  by 
experienced  coal  men  that  once  a  strike  is 
inaugurated  one  can  never  tell  how  or  when 
it  will  be.  terminated.  Various  details  de¬ 
velop  to  add  to  the  complications  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  already  the  matter  of  local  agree¬ 
ments  looms  larger  and  larger  as  time  goes 
on  and  it  is  seen  that  even  the  acceptance 
of  the  Washington  proposition  would  leave 
several  features  for  attention.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
Garfield  proposition  of  14  per  cent  was 
meant  to  apply  as  a  general  average  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  that  in  addition  to  their 
own  local  questions  various  districts  would 
be  justified  in  adding  to  or  subtracting  from 
this  percentage  in  order  to  make  their  pres¬ 
ent-day  rate  shape  up  properly  in  view  of 
previous  advances  given  to  the  men.  All 
these  features  tend  to  cause  delay  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  miners  can  hold  out 
for  some  time  and  will  do  so  if  the  radicals 
are  allowed  to  run  the  things  in  their  own 
way. 

1  he  thing  for  operators  to  do  is  to  help  the 
Government  curb  the  radical  element,  and 
to  show  how  this  can  be  done  we  would  call 
attention  to  an  article  appearing  on  another 
page  under  the  caption  “A  Hint  to  Opera¬ 
tors.”  This  is  a  letter  from  an  operator  to 


his  mine  superintendents  and  it  contains 
some  useful  suggestions  with  reference  to 
the  handling  of  this  problem. 

The  small  sizes  of  anthracite  have  been 
helped  very  little  by  the  bituminous  shut¬ 
down  and  the  various  restrictive  measures 
that  are  proposed  make,  it  appear  that  the 
drafts  upon  the  hard  coal  reserves  will  be 
somewhat  slow  in  developing.  However, 
they  are  a  cheerful  feature  to  contemplate, 
and  constitute  a  strong  reserve  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  rigid  curtailment  of  public 
utilities  that  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Middle.  West  will  not  be  encountered  here¬ 
abouts  for  several  weeks  to  come,  if  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  who  are  in  a 
position  to  supply  anthracite  in  the  steam 
sizes  would  like  to  see  a  heavier  demand 
eventuate.  As  regards  the  domestic  sizes 
there  is  little  change  to  report,  the  demand 
is  strong  as  it  has  been  for  months  past  and 
if  there  is  any  continuation  of  the  rumors  of 
I.  W.  W.  agitation  in  the  hard  coal  fields, 
looking  to  a  suspension  of  work  in  that 
quarter,  one  may  expect  a  still  sharper  and 
more  insistent  demand  for  anthracite  coal. 

It  is  true  that  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
are  under  contract  to  work  on  an  agreed 
basis  until  April  1st,  but  much  depends  up¬ 
on  the  strength  of  the  radical  element.  In 
other  directions  it  has  been  seen  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  entering  upon  a  con¬ 
tract  and  securing  the  fulfillment  of  an  ob¬ 
ligation,  and  as  the  I.  W.  W.  element  has 
been  rather  noisy,  if  not  exactly  strong,  in 
the  upper  portions  of  the  anthracite  fields, 
some  little  apprehension  has  arisen. 

This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  modern 
history  of  the  coal  trade  that  a  strike  has 
prevailed  during  the  winter  season,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  some  strategic  value  to 
this  fact  from  the  U.  M.  W.  standpoint. 
There  is  not  only  a  greater  demand  for  fuel 
for  heating  and  power  purposes  at  this  time 
of  the  year  because  of  seasonal  demands,  but 
the  efficiency  of  coal  for  such  purposes  as 
railroad  use  is  decreased  by  reason  of  the 
weather  and  a  greater  tonnage  is  required 
to  perform  a  given  amount  of  work.  For 
these  reasons  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
minimize  the  circumstances  of  the  situation. 
It  is  gratifying,  of  course,  that  there  is  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  normal  output  from 
West  Virginia  and  from  certain  districts 
where  non-union  mines  are  an  important 
feature.  But  these  tonnages  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  day  and  most 
unusual  diversions  of  tonnage  are  required. 
These  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
undertaken  to  accomplish,  and  as  a  resulj 
most  extraordinary  arrangements  are  made. 
Coal  is  diverted  to  customers  that  the  op¬ 
erators  themselves  would  not  think  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  a  most  interesting  question  arises  as 
to  payment  therefor.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  a  stupendous  amount  of  accounting 
to  be  done  when  the  regular  course  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  resumed,  and  meanwhile  more  than 
a  few  operators,  we  fear,  will  be  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  because  of  the  non-payment  of  bills. 
A  rather  complicated  method  of  issuing 
negotiable  certificates  (at  what  price?)  has 
been  devised  to  meet  the  above  situation  in 
part  at  least,  but  unless  some  better  mode 
of  procedure  is  soon  devised  the  tonnaue 
from  certain  of  the  mines  now  active  will 
be  curtailed  for  very  good  and  sufficient 
financial  reasons. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Government  May  Order  Heavy  Diversions  of  Anthracite  to  West  If  Strike  Lasts  Long — 
Restrictions  on  Bituminous  Deliveries  Being  Constantly  Tightened. 


Domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  continue  in 
strong  demand  throughout  the  East,  while 
from  the  Middle  West  there  is  a  particularly 
urgent  call  because  the  long  shut-down  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  mines  has  resulted  in  a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  household  as  well  as  steam  coal.  Every 
available  substitute  is  being  resorted  to,  and 
retailers  whose  stocks  of  soft  coal  have  been 
depleted  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  secure 
anthracite. 

As  yet  they  have  received  no  assistance 
from  the  Government,  but  many  believe  that 
if  the  bituminous  strike  lasts  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  order  a  heavy  tonnage  of  hard  coal  di¬ 
verted  west.  In  brief,  if  the  situation  be¬ 
comes  acute  as  the  result  of  a  long  drawn  out 
strike  or  the  sudden  arrival  of  severe  weather, 
the  Government  is  expected  to  supervise  the 
distribution  of  anthracite  just  as  it  is  doing 
now  in  the  case  of  bituminous.  If  this  is  done, 
sections  fairly  well  prepared  for  winter  will 
of  course  have  their  allotments  cut  down  so 
that  relief  may  be  extended  to  places  actually 
in  the  grip  of  a  coal  famine. 

Locally  the  situation  is  easy,  time  of  year 
considered.  As  a  rule  the  city  dealers  have 
made  a  good  clean-up  on  their  back  orders 
and  are  free  to  devote  their  entire  attention 
to  taking  care  of  the  smaller  class  of  consum¬ 
ers  who  buy  coal  as  needed.  This  trade  runs 
largely  to  chestnut  and  pea.  The  local  retail 
trade  accumulated  such  heavy  stocks  of  pea 
during  the  summer  and  fall  that  they  are  not 
urging  increased  shipments  of  that  size,  which 
is  in  good  demand  on  the  line.  Chestnut, 
however,  is  being  eagerly  taken  by  the  city 
dealers,  who  are  also  willing  to  take  all  the 
stove  they  can  get.  Egg  coal  is  not  in  very 
strong  demand  at  tidewater,  but  the  output 
is  being  readily  absorbed  by  the  all-rail  trade. 

The  steam  sizes  show  surprisingly  little 
activity  in  view  of  the  fact  that  bituminous 
is  not  available  to  the  ordinary  run  of  indus¬ 
trial  consumers.  Rice  is  relatively  stronger 
at  tidewater  than  either  buckwheat  or  barley, 
the  demand  having  revived  quite  a  little  this 
week  while  the  supply  at  the  piers  and  afloat 
is  limited.  Buckwheat  is  not  particularly 
troublesome,  as  it  is  being  well  taken  on  the 
line,  but  there  is  not  much  snap  to  the  local 
demand.  Barley  is  still  a  drug,  and,  unlike 
the  two  larger  steam  sizes,  it  being  offered 
far  below  the  circular. 

Bituminous  Conditions. 

The  more  the  bituminous  situation  is  stud¬ 
ied  the  more  certain  it  seems  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  trade  gets  back  into 
its  normal  channels.  To  begin  with  there  are 
no  signs-  of  a  break  in  the  strike.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  probably  less  coal  being  pro¬ 
duced  than  a  month  ago,  for  not  only  are 
practically  all  the  union  mines  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  closed,  but  the  miners  in  the 
Georges  Creek  district  and  along  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Maryland  Railroad  have  gone  out  after 
remaining  at  work  for  some  time  after  the 
strike  began. 

It  would  also  appear  from  current  reports 
that  there  are  more  shutdowns  in  the  non-union 
fields,  although  most  of  the  mines  in  Somer¬ 
set,  Westmoreland,  and  Fayette  Counties,  as 
well  as  in  the  Fairmont  region,  are  still  in 


operation.  The  bulk  of  this  tonnage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  being  diverted  west. 

When  the  strike  ends,  even  if  this  occurs 
sooner  than  now  seems  likely,  it  will  be  a  long 
while  before  things  get  back  to  normal.  The 
great  majority  of  consumers  are  not  suffering 
any  present  inconvenience,  as  they  were  carry¬ 
ing  good  stocks  when  the  trouble  began  and 
have  not  yet  exhausted  them,  but  sooner  or 
later  they  will  all  begin  to  run  short  at  the 
same  time.  This  would  lead  to  a  wild  scram¬ 
ble  for  coal  and  a  runaway  market  if  the 
Government  let  go  before  there  had  been  time 
for  a  general  replenishment  of  stocks. 

As  Dr.  Garfield  has  announced  that  prices 
are  not  to  be  increased,  it  follows  that  regula¬ 
tion  must  be  continued  until  conditions  are 
such  that  most  grades  of  coal  will  not  com¬ 
mand  more  than  the  Government  price  in  the 
open  market.  This  will  not  be  for  weeks  or 
months  after  the  strike  ends,  and  the  longer 
it  lasts  the  longer  the  aftermath  will  prevail. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  becoming  harder  every 
day  to  obtain  permits  even  if  the  case  of  es¬ 
sential  industries.  Non-essentials  are  cut  off 
altogether,  and  foreign  steamers  are  being 
denied  bunker  coal.  The  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  reports  some  5,000  cars  of  bituminous 
at  the  local  ports,  which  is  1,000  cars  more 
than  a  week  ago.  The  increase  is  accounted 
for  the  tightening  up  on  deliveries,  so  that 
even  with  curtailed  shipments  coal  has  reached 
the  piers  faster  than  it  is  being  loaded  out. 

An  odd  incident  was  the  recent  re-shipment 
of  some  New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Port  Reading  by  rail.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  there  was  a  big  accumu¬ 
lation  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  and  a 
shortage  of  water  transportation  to  convey  it 
to  New  England.  So  some  of  it  was  diverted 
to  this  port  and  trans-shipped  through  the 
Sound  to  the  New  England  railroads. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Week  of 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Sept.  25-Oct.  1  .  . 

.  6,068 

5,548 

Oct.  2-8  . 

.  5,755 

5,688 

Oct.  9-15  . 

.  5,116 

4,846 

Oct.  16-22 . 

.  5,730 

6,783 

Oct.  23-29  . 

.  5,583 

5,513 

Oct.  30-Nov.  5  . . 

.  4,549 

2,077 

Nov.  6-12 . 

.  5,479 

4,135 

Nov.  13-19 . 

.  5,701 

5,635 

Nov.  20-26  . 

.  6,068 

4,460 

Nov.  27-Dec.  3  .  . 

.  5,055 

3,095 

The  Seneca  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  has  se¬ 
cured  some  favorable  publicity  in  the  papers  of  that 
city  regarding  the  coal  operators’  side  of  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  controversy.  It  is  pointed  out  what  the 
demands  of  union  labor  will  lead  to  eventually  if 
they  are  not  firmly  opposed  by  employers,  the  public 
and  the  Government.  Material  of  this  kind  is  of 
great  value  during  the  present  crisis,  and  other 
operators  would  do  well  to  make  every  effort  to 
get  the  real  facts  before  the  public. 


Factory  owners  of  Indianapolis  met  last  Saturday 
and  agreed  to  close  down  three  days  a  week  until 
the  coal  supply  is  back  to  normal. 


BOSTON  SITUATION. 


Some  Plants  Fairly  Well  Supplied — Sufficient 
Anthracite  Expected. 

The  wholesale  trade,  of  course,  is  upset  com¬ 
pletely  as  a  result  of  the  action  at  Washington,  taken 
to  avert  the  shortage  due  to  the  miners’  strike.  The 
railroad  coal  committee  went  to  Washington  for 
Thursday’s  conference,  and  it  is  a  great  question  thus 
far  as  to  what  will  have  to  be  done  here.  Opinions 
differ,  but  it  looks  as  if  some  regulations  may  have 
to  be  put  into  effect  at  least  in  certain  sections  of 
New  England.  As  a  general  proposition  Massachu¬ 
setts  industrial  plants  are  well  enough  off  for  the 
present  with  what  bituminous  is  expected.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  oil  has  had  some  effect  in  savings.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  without  an  “O.  K.”  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  so  that  business  is  bound  to  be  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  so  long  as  this  situation  continues. 

There  are  at  least  a  few  plants  that  are  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  coal  and  either  will  have  to  shut  down 
soon  or  else  be  taken  care  of.  In  this  fix  is  one  of 
the  largest  paper  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
situation  of  shortage  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  large 
extent  at  present.  There  is  considerable  movement 
by  water  now,  and  everyone  is  hopeful  that  before 
long  the  strike  will  have  been  settled  and  business 
be  unhampered.  It  has  been  bad  enough  for  a  long 
time  back  without  artificial  restraints.  Probably 
some  such  restrictions  are  necessary  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Strike  Settlement  Helps  Hard  Coal. 

With  the  tugboat  men’s  strike  at  an  end  the  move¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  soon  will  be  well  under  way.  So 
tar  as  this  end  of  the  business  goes  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  winter  will  produce  no  shortage, 
except  along  the  Maine  coast,  where  it  is  at  hand 
even  now.  Hereabouts  there  has  been  a  great  scar¬ 
city  of  stove  and  nut  sizes,  but  relief  on  this  is  in 
sight,  and  already  some  of  the  concerns  are  catch¬ 
ing  up.  The  unusually  mild  fall  has  been  the  largest 
factor  in  saving  the  day.  Up  to  Wednesday  there 
had  not  been  a  really  cold  day,  and  then  it  was  only 
seasonable,  according  to  the  weather  man.  Not  a 
bit  of  snow  thus  far  around  Boston,  but  as  much  as 
18  inches  in  some  parts  of  northern  New  England- 
some  advantage  for  the  Boston  dealers.  Also  some 
extra  cash  for  them ! 

Notwithstanding  the  long-delayed  cold  weather 
and  the  warnings  to  buy  early  through  the  summer 
there  are,  as  always,  many  thousands  of  people  who 
have  not  exerted  themselves  to  secure  a  supply  of 
coal.  But  when  they  do  feel  the  cold  and  suddenly 
make  up  their  minds  to  have  coal  they  all  will  de¬ 
mand  it  be  delivered  forthwith.  If  the  dealers  are 
not  sufficiently  stocked  to  meet  this  demand,  then 
they  must  be  prepared  to  be  made  the  “goats”  for 
others’  faults  and  negligence.  This  situation  they 
are  trying  their  best  to  circumvent  by  getting  in  as 
much  hard  coal  as  possible. 


BUFFALO  NOT  SUFFERING. 


Local  Consumers  as  a  Class  Still  Have  Fairly 
Good  Stocks. 

The  situation  is  still  a  waiting  one.  Sales  are 
few  or  none,  and  the  reports  of  stock  in  consumers’ 
hands  do  not  agree.  Jobbers,  as  a  rule,  think  that 
there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  for  a  month  or  so, 
but  they  agree  that  not  much  coal  will  be  mined  in 
December.  At  the  same  time  an  effort  will  be  made 
on  the  part  of  operators  to  get  the  men  to  work. 
Some  propose  to  give  them  special  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  or  almost  anything  to  get  them  started,  for 
when  that  takes  place  the  difficulty  will  be  over.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  big  strike  will  take  place  again 
right  away. 

The  point  is  as  to  what  the  Government  will  do 
and  how  far  it  can  get  the  miners  to  obey  orders. 
It  appears  that  the  influence  of  the  strike  leaders 
will  all  be  exerted  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  men 
idle,  but  they  may  not  dare  to  take  any  very  open 
steps.  As  it  looks  now,  if  the  Government  does  not 
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make  good  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  such  efforts 
in  future. 

There  has  been  no  great  amount  of  complaint  here 
on  the  part  of  consumers  and  they  may  be  able  to 
hold  off  in  good  shape  till  the  coal  begins  to  move 
again.  In  some  cases  non-union  mines  have  shut 
down,  which  hardly  bears  out  the  hope  that  the 
operation  is  to  go  up  soon.  At  the  same  time 
nobody  thinks  it  will  be  the  right  thing  to  give  up 
to  the  strikers.  All  the  big  strikes  lately  have  failed, 
and  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  make  a  clean  record  if 
any  progress  is  expected.  Reports  from  Canada 
and  the  Far  West  are  much  more  discouraging  than 
they  are  from  this  section.  It  may  be  that  distance 
has  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  railroad  situation  is  bad.  This  is  seen  in 
other  branches  of  the  transportation  business  than 
in  coal,  of  course.  From  such  sources  as  the  lum¬ 
ber  and  grain  trade  it  would  appear  that  coal  would 
be  tied  up  pretty  badly  if  the  miners  should  go  to 
work.  Buffalo  has  a  committee  that  is  making  daily 
trips,  looking  after  the  car  situation  in  the  city 
yards.  A  good  report  is  made  of  the  work.  The 
idea  is  to  find  out  the  cars  that  are  not  moving  and 
the  reason  why. 

The  hard  coal  trade  is  still  waiting  for  the  full 
supply  that  is  promised  when  the  lakes  close,  which 
will  be  soon  if  not  already  taking  place.  Many  bad 
storms  have  held  up  the  fleet,  so  that#  not  so  much 
has  been  moved  by  water  as  was  planned. 

The  last  heavy  shipment  by  lake  aggregates  112,- 
155  tons  for  the  week,  of  which  45,400  tons  cleared 
for  Duluth-Superior,  34,600  tons  for  Milwaukee,  12,- 
900  tons  for  Chicago,  7,000  tons  for  Fort  William, 
7,000  tons  for  Waukegan  and  5,255  tons  for  Ash¬ 
land. 

Rates  advanced  to  $1  for  Lake  Superior  and  75 
cents  for  Lake  Michigan,  going  finally  to  $1  also. 


ALARM  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Stocks  Near  Danger  Point  as  Mines  Stand 
Idle. 

In  spite  of  the  developments  at  the  Washington 
conference  of  miners  and  operators  last  week 
there  is  absolutelly  no  change  in  the  coal  strike 
situation  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  42,000  idle 
miners  affiliated  with  Division  No.  5,  U.  M.  W.,  have 
as  one  ignored  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase  pro¬ 
posed  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  as  a  climax 
to  the  meeting  which  adjourned  sine  die. 

There  is  no  one  who  does  not  admit  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  only  serious,  but  alarming  now.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  operators  got  their  first  shock  when  their 
representatives  and  the  miners  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  at  the  Washington  conference.  Early  in 
the  week  it  was  almost  generally  believed  that  a 
settlement  would  be  reached  by  Saturday  at  the 
very  latest.  Their  second  shock  came  last  Monday 
when  the  miners  made  no  move  to  return  to  work 
in  response  to  the  Garfield  proposal,  which  the  oper¬ 
ators  were  willing  to  carry  out,  although  some  of 
them  declared  that  many  mines  in  this  vicinity  would 
be  forced  to  suspend  operations  entirely  because  of 
their  inability  to  pay  such  an  increase  and  operate 
at  a  profit. 

Not  the  slightest  intimation  is  heard  on  either 
side  as  to  what  the  outcome  will  now  be.  It  is 
known  that  the  operators,  through  R.  W.  Gardner, 
commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation,  have  held  a  series  of  conferences  with 
U.  'S.  District  Attorney  Humes  and  other  Federal 
representatives.  Here  and  there  one  hears  reports 
that  the  Government  is  planning  to  operate  the 
mines  with  soldiery;  again,  it  is  reported  that  the 
Government  is  to  import  civilian  strike  breakers  and 
give  them  military  protection. 

In  the  meantime,  the  question  is  being  asked, 
“How  are  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  and  towns  in 
western  Pennsylvania  going  to  replenish  their  rap¬ 
idly  diminishing  coal  piles?” 

During  the  strike  Pittsburgh  has  depended  almost 
entirely  on  West  Virginia  coal.  Verisimilitude  is 
given  to  the  rumors  of  the  renewed  strike  in  that 


district  by  the  action  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
ordering  the  lines  more  tightly  drawn  on  coal  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Five  non-union  mines  in  this  district  are  reported 
to  have  closed  Saturday  in  spite  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  owners  that  the  14  per  cent  increase 
proposed  by  Garfield  would  apply  to  non-union 
miners. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  serious  situation  grip¬ 
ping  Pittsburgh,  at  least  one  dozen  important  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  have  already  suspended  operations, 
for,  they  say,  the  Government  has  excluded  them 
from  the  list  of  consumers  “essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation,”  and  they  have  not  sufficient  coal 
to  operate  their  plants. 

River  traffic  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  will  be 
paralyzed  within  the  next  fortnight  unless  there  is 
an  improvement  in  the  coal  supply,  it  is  announced. 
The  boats  have  been  getting  their  fuel  supply  from 
wagon  mines,  but  now  this  has  been  cut  off  in 
favor  of  domestic  consumers. 

Only  eight  out  of  twenty-one  concerns  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  having  their  own  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  are  able  to  operate  their  mines  now  during 
the  strike.  Thus,  industrial  Pittsburgh  is  going  to 
be  hard  hit  by  the  coal  strike  after  all. 

Philip  Murray  declares  that  there  is  no  strike;  that 
the  men  have  just  quit  the  mines.  He  backs  this 
up  by  producing  figures  tending  to  show  that  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  strike  was  declared  and  the  date 
of  its  effectiveness  15,000  miners  quit  the  coal  fields 
of  western  Pennsylvania  and  sought  other  kinds  of 
employment,  and  that  since  the  shut-down  has  been 
in  progress  as  many  others  have  gone  elsewhere. 
The  operators  this  week  admitted  that  Murray’s 
statements  were  approximately  correct,  and  they 
are  showing  no  little  concern  about  the  future  labor 
supply. 

All  precedents  of  bargaining  with  the  miners  were 
shattered  in  the  instance  of  the  operators’  proffer 
of  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  recognition  of  collective  bargaining 
by  miners  and  operators,  the  operators  have  now 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  workers  direct.  It  has 
always  been  that  any  communication  the  operators 
wished  to  address  to  the  miners  was  put  through 
the  channels  of  their  union  organization.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday,  however,  when  they  wished  to  notify  the 
men  that  they  were  granting  the  14  per  cent  wage 
increase,  proposed  by  Garfield,  they  posted  the 
notices  at  the  mines.  This  is  considered  an  open 
break  on  the  part  of  the  operators.  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  recognize  the  union.  One  of  the  leading 
operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  quoted  as 
declaring  that  this  spells  the  Waterloo  for  unionism 
in  the  coal  mining  industry.  Others  agree  with 
him. 


Chaos  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Chaos  continues  to  prevail  in  the  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  district.  Although  the  opera¬ 
tors,  in  accordance  with  their  decision  reached  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting  last  week,  posted  notices 
at  their  operations  to  the  effect  that  all  miners  had 
been  granted  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  the 
announcement  created  little  enthusiasm  among  the 
mine  workers  and  the  union  men  were  almost  a 
unit  in  refusing  to  return  to  work.  The  operators 
took  the  above  action  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  and  have 
not  increased  the  prices  of  fuel. 

A  local  operator  who  attended  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  stated  that  the  Garfield  scale  means  an 
added  cost  of  about  25  cents  per  ton  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  central  Pennsylvania  fuel.  The  average  cost 
in  the  district,  as  indicated  by  reports,  was  $2.47  a 
ton,  and  the  average  selling  price  was  $2.71.  With 
the  additional  25  cents  a  ton  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production,  the  average  cost  is  just  about  equal  to 
the  average  selling  price,  leaving  the  average  mine 
on  a  profitless  basis.  In  operations  where  costs  and 
prices  are  both  below  the  average  or  costs  above 
the  average  and  prices  below  the  average,  a  dead 
loss  is  inevitable.  It  is  estimated  that  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  operations  of  the  district  production 
costs  fall  below  the  average  and  the  mines  can  still 


pay  the  wage  increase  and  make  money,  that  about 
one-third  can  barely  exist,  the  costs  of  production 
and  selling  prices  being  about  even ;  and  in  the  other 
third  the  cost  of  production  is  too  high  and  the 
operators  cannot  pay  the  wage  increase  and  continue 
in  business  without  increasing  the  price  of  coal. 

The  executive  board  of  District  No.  2,  U.  M. 
W.  A.  held  a  meeting  at  Clearfield,  but  took  no  ac¬ 
tion  regarding  resuming  their  duties.  President  John 
Brophy  stated  that  the  miners  want  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  What  they  term  satisfactory  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  it  is  said  that  the  sentiment  of  the  miners 
is  very  general  in  the  district  that  the  proposition 
suggested  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  for  a  wage 
increase  of  31.6  per  cent  would  be  satisfactory  to 
them. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

Big  Accumulation  at  Local  Piers  Has  Been 
Practically  Cleaned  Up. 

When  the  week  opened  interest  turned  toward 
Western  Maryland.  News  came  early  from  Cum¬ 
berland  that  the  miners  of  the  Georges  Creek  and 
Upper  Potomac  sections  had  gone  out  again,  despite 
the  fact  that  following  their  first  walkout  they  came 
back  because  “we  cannot  fight  our  Government.” 
The  latter  part  of  last  week,  however,  the  men  be¬ 
gan  laying  down  their  tools  again,  and  the  district 
is  pretty-  thoroughly  tied  up. 

The  area  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  has  been  producing  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  normal  output,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Somerset  mines  and  other  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  a  few  in  Maryland  have  been 
able  to  operate  in  part  through  the  use  of  non-union 
workers. 

Although  the  officials  have  been  guarding  the  ac¬ 
tual  loading  figures  since  the  renewal  of  activity, 
from  coal  production  sources,  it  said  last  week  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  loading  about  2,500  daily, 
which  was  about  800  less  than  normal.  This  week, 
it  is  said,  on  good  authority,  the  loadings  fell  to 
1,600  cars,  about  half  of  which  are  from  the  Con- 
nellsville  and  Somerset  regions.  Conservative  oper¬ 
ators  say  that  the  production  is  about  one-third  of 
normal. 

For  a  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  gossip  about 
what  could  be  done  with  the  reserve  supply  of  coal 
held  on  local  piers.  For  a  time  this  ran  to  about 
6,000  cars,  but  it  has  now  dwindled  away.  The 
Curtis  Bay  pier  is  an  example.  When  the  stoppage 
order  came,  holding  up  exporting  there  were  about 
4,500  cars  there,  but  this  has  practically  vanished  be¬ 
cause  of  reshipment  orders,  which  sent  it  to  New 
England  and  even  into  Philadelphia  territory. 

On  Monday  only  a  little  more  than  400  cars  re¬ 
mained  there,  for  between  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
and  Monday  about  900  cars  were  rushed  away.  Re¬ 
shipments  have  also  taken  the  supply  away  from 
Canton,  so  today  there  remains  very  little  coal  on 
the  tracks. 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  somewhat  brighter,  for 
while  it  is  a  little  tight  it  is  not  threatening.  Yet 
receipts  are  light  and  the  reserve  stock  in  retail 
yards  is  also  small.  Up  to  this  week  the  weather 
has  been  very  moderate  and  there  are  few  homes 
in  Baltimore  that  have  not  got  part  of  their  winter 
supply  in.  Just  how  long  some  of  this  supply  will 
last  is  problematical,  for  all  dealers  have  unfilled 
orders  on  their  files. 


It  is  only  a  matter  of  weeks  before  manufacturing 
will  be  seriously  curtailed  unless  there  is  a  break  of 
some  magnitude  in  the  ranks  of  the  strikers.  It  is 
thought  that  the  coal  strike  and  the  tight-money 
conditions  may  mark  the  turning  point  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  industrial  unrest  that  has  caused  so  much 
difficulty  in  every  walk  of  life  in  the  recent  past. 
With  factories  shut  down  for  lack  of  coal  there 
will  not  be  the  same  incentive  to  strike  for  higher 
wages,  while  new  enterprises  are  being  firmly  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  attitude  of  the  banking  community 
relative  to  loans  at  the  present  time. 
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CHICAGO  SITUATION  ACUTE. 


Serious  Situation  Now  Confronts  Consumers 
411  Illinois  and  Indiana  Mines  Closed. 

The  coal  situation  here  passed  rapidly  from  a 
serious  to  a  critical  stage  early  this  week.  The  city 
today  faces  a  suspension  of  every  activity  not  strictly 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  its  citizens.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  condition  was  made  by  T.  W. 
Proctor,  chairman  of  the  Regional  Fuel  Committee. 
Mr.  Proctor  discussed  the  situation  following  the 
action  of  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  in  making 
public  at  Washington  a  national  plan  to  restrict 
fuel  consumption  to  such  quantity  as  only  the  urgent 
requirements  of  the  people  make  necessary. 

Mr.  Proctor  pointed  out  that  the  order  is  gen¬ 
eral  and  basic  in  its  terms,  and  that  it  awaits  the 
action  of  the  regional  fuel  committees  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  The  coal  situation  is  not  as  serious  here 
as  it  is  in  many  other  places,  more  distant  from  the 
mine  fields,  but  nevertheless,  Mr.  Proctor  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  interviewers  concerning  the 
probable  course  of  the  committee.  Factories  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  non-essentials  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  close  down  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  present  slim  supplies  of 
coal.  Fuelless  days  are  the  next  possibility,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Proctor.  Prolonged  suspension  of  the 
mining  of  bituminous  coal  will  result  in  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  more  stringent  than  were  known  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  war. 

Views  of  Chairman  Proctor. 

Commenting  on  the  order  of  Dr.  Garfield,  Mr. 
Proctor  said : 

“The  recommendations  of  Dr.  Garfield  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  an  order  at  once.  We  will  simply 
instruct  those  who  distribute  coal  under  our  super¬ 
vision  to  comply  with  the  requirements  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Garfield.  There  will  be  no  sweeping  or  arbi¬ 
trary  action,  however.  Each  case  will  be  treated 
squarely  on  its  merits.  Every  industrial  group  or 
business  group  which  feels  that  it  has  grounds  for 
being  considered  essential  may,  through  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  present  its  case.” 

The  city  is  threatened  with  a  closing  of  its  schools 
as  soon  as  the  present  supply  of  coal  in  the  bins  is 
'exhausted.  The  eliminating  of  sign  lighting  and 
window  display  lighting  has  already  started. 
Churches  may  be  forced  to  suspend  services  owing 
to  lack  of  coal.  G.  W.  Reed,  of  the  Regional  Fuel 
Committee,  said  that  the 'body  had  no  intention  of 
taking  over  any  private  stocks,  nor  of  confiscating 
the  supply  now  in  the  hands  of  consumers  not  listed 
as  essential. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  Chicago  terri¬ 
tory  is  well  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  Re¬ 
gional-Fuel  Committee  on  car  releases.  Of  the  8,000 
cars  in  the  northwest  region,  4,000  of  which  were 
in  Chicago,  when  Mr.  Proctor  seized  all  coal  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  at  the.  end  of  last  week,  1,130 
were  released  on  Monday  of  this  week.  Of  746 
cars  received  from  the  East,  310  were  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  others  were  distributed  through  the 
region.  Chicago  got  70  per  v  cent  of  the  coal  re¬ 
leased.  Of  the  coal  released  43  per  cent  went  to 
public  utilities  and  the  balance  to  dealers,  with  a 
few  cars  to  the  manufacturers  of  essential  products, 
such  as  bakeries.  It  was  pointed  out  that  with  only 
8,000  cars  in  the  region  and  with  an  average  of  less 
than  600  cars  a  day  arriving,  normal  consumption 
must  be  materially  reduced  in  order  to  enable  the 
city  to  outlast  the  shutdown.  Chicago’s  normal  con¬ 
sumption  is  about  1,400  cars  of  coal  a  day. 

Steam  Coal  Scarce. 

The  lack  of  steam  coal,  which  threatens  to  shut 
down  the  majority  of  the  industries  of  the  State 
within  a  short  time  has  galvanized  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  into  vigor¬ 
ous  action.  The  steering  committee  has  wired  Dr. 
Garfield  for  an  audience,  and  will  propose  ways  and 
means  for  securing  the  production  of  coal  in  Illinois. 
Not  a  mine  was  busy  in  Indiana  or  Illinois  last 
week.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  clamor 


on  the  part  of  people  who  lack  understanding  that 
the  “Kansas  plan”  be  adopted  for  Illinois.  F.  C. 
Honnold,  of  the  Illinois  Operators’  Association,  said 
that  working  the  mines  with  unskilled  labor  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  where  the  so-called  strip  mines  exist. 
Kansas  has  strip  mines,  and  is  therefore  able  to  get 
out  some  coal  with  green  labor,  but  Illinois  has 
very  few  and  they  are  small. 

At  the  office  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
the  Fisher  Building  it  was  stated  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  small  shipments  from  non-union 
mines  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  no  coal  is 
moving  from  the  mines.  The  situation  is  quiet  and 
stagnant.  The  operators  feel  that  they  are  not 
called  upon  for  any  move  since  the  decision  of  the 
Government  that  the  miners  are  entitled  to  14  per 
cent  seems  to  settle  the  amount  of  increase  the  oper¬ 
ators  may  properly  grant.  They  are  willing,  of 
course,  to  allow  the  14  per  cent  increase.  The  indi¬ 
cations  now  point  to  a  rather  prolonged  struggle. 
The  mines  will  operate  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  men  have  returned  to  work  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  specified  by  the  Government.  Many  of  the 
local  operators  who  have  been  in  Washington  for 
the  conference  have  returned.  Others  remain  in  the 
Capital,  awaiting  some  rift  in  the  clouds  which  will 
lead  to  a  settlement. 


FEAR  AT  CINCINNATI 

Due  to  Diverted  Shipments,  Factories  Face 
Early  Shut-Down. 

The  events  of  the  last  week  seem  to  have  left  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  district  in  worse  shape 
than  ever.  A  good  many  of  the  union  miners  who 
had  gone  back  to  work  again  have  been  pulled  away 
and  practically  all  the  coal  shipped  under  contract 
and  order  has  been  either  confiscated  or  diverted. 
The  few  cars  that  have  slipped  through  to  the  point 
of  original  consignment  have  seemed  to  do  so  by  a 
laxity  of  vigilance. 

Fewer  cars  of  coal  are  being  mined  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  generally  are  becoming  critical.  The 
regional  committees  for  distribution,  overwhelmed 
with  appeals,  are  gradually  being  reduced  in  their 
allowances  to  primary  priorities.  In  the  meantime, 
many  Cincinnati  factories,  unprepared,  in  spite  of 
warnings,  for  the  emergency,  are  facing  the  alter¬ 
native  of  suspended  operations  and  many  retailers 
are  reporting  empty  sheds,  with  customers  to 
be  served  by  others  who  were  more  thoughtful  in 
laying  in  an  early  and  ample  supply. 

The  reports  of  this  week’s  labor  conditions  in  the 
various  districts  are  very  conflicting,  but  their  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  indicates  reduced  forces  in  the  close  shop 
territory  through  the  direct  efforts  of  union  officials 
in  violation  of  the  order  of  the  Court,  in  the  Fair- 
mount  district  less  than  half  the  men  were  at  work. 
In  Kanawha  the  force  was  so  small  on  Monday  that 
only  70  out  of  a  possible  500  or  600  cars  were 
loaded  on  that  day.  In  New  River,  which  was  run¬ 
ning  about  90  per  cent  last  week,  it  was  said  on  the 
one  hand  that  a  further  10  per  cent  of  the  men 
had  failed  to  return  on  Monday,  and  on  the  other 
that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  force  was 
wanting.  The  White  Oak  and  Ephriam  Creek  mines 
were  among  those  unquestionably  silenced  in  this 
territory. 

Harlan  Operators  Hopeful. 

In  the  Harlan  and  Appalachian  districts  there  was 
a  reported  disposition  on  the  part  of  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  miners  who  had  been  out  for  several 
weeks  to  go  to  work  under  the  proposition  to  pay 
14  per  cent  increase  of  wages,  pending  a  new  agree¬ 
ment,  but  less  than  1,500  of  the  men  reported  for 
work  on  Monday.  The  operators  were  hopeful  of 
immediate  accession  to  the  number. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Cincinnati  committee  had  less 
than  2,000  cars  in  sight  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
large  regional  district  and  the  margin  was  getting 
distressingly  less  all  the  time.  Fortunately  domestic 
needs  are  pretty  well  supplied  and  local  retailers 
are  able  from  stocks  to  satisfy  urgent  home  demands 
that  have  not  already  been  taken  care  of.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  city’s  factories  are  under  the 


head  of  non-essentials  and  the  restoration  of  a  modi¬ 
fied  war  status  leaves  many  of  these  no  chance  to 
continue  operation  until  the  coal  trouble  is  over. 

Car  supply  on  the  C.  &  O.,  N.  &  W.  and  B.  &  O. 
has  reached  practically  normal,  but  there  continues 
to  be  trouble  with  the  L.  &  N.,  which  connects  with 
the  great  Hazard  field,  in  spite  of  letters,  telegrams 
and  finally  delegations  to  Washington  officials,  the 
failure  of  whom  to  act  effectively  and  decisively  in 
view  of  the  urgent  need  is  a  puzzle  to  everybody. 

Plan  to  Finance  Operators. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  districts  now  operating  is  being 
prevented  from  reaching  the  firms  to  which  it  was 
consigned,  Cincinnati  operators  are  not  getting  paid 
for  this  coal,  and  many  of  them  with  larger  pay¬ 
rolls  than  usual  and  with  generally  enlarged  ex¬ 
penses  otherwise,  are  immediately  facing  a  short¬ 
age  of  necessary  funds  for  operation. 

On  Monday,  R.  A.  Colter,  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Coal  Exchange,  wired  this  situation  to 
W  ashington.  While  there  was  no  reply  to  his  mes¬ 
sage,  information  came  to  the  Central  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  through  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  that  a  plan  was  being 
worked  out  by  which  needed  funds  might  be  real¬ 
ized  to  meet  operation  expenses,  upon  presentation 
of  information.  This  phase  of  the  situation  is  said 
to  be  critical,  and  to  call  for.  immediate  attention. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TRADE. 


Anthracite  Is  Somewhat  Quieter  Locally — 
Bituminous  Stocks  Hold  Out  Well. 

There  is  something  of  a  spirit  of  quietness  about 
the  anthracite  trade;  that  is,  from  the  retail  stand¬ 
point.  The  dealers  do  not  seem  to  be  urging  their 
shippers  for  coal  with  the  same  vigor  as  they  did 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  a#  question  as  to  whether 
they  have  given  up  hopes  of  increasing  their  ship¬ 
ments  or  that  their  customers  having  been  fairly 
well  cared  for  are  also  easing  off  a  bit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  latter  impression  is  grow¬ 
ing.  The  weather  has  only  been  normal,  and  it  will 
take  a  spell  of  real  cold  weather  to  bring  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  front  in  the  true  light.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  most  people  have  good  stocks  of 
fuel,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  temperature  well  be¬ 
low  freezing  with  some  snow  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  proving  the  contention  of  some  dealers  that 
they  have  done  the  biggest  part  of  their  business  for 
the  season. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  slacken¬ 
ing  of  orders  with  the  shipping  companies,  for  the 
reverse  continues  to  be  the  condition.  Stove  and 
nut  are  the  sizes  that  every  one  continues  to  order. 
The  call  for  egg  has  slightly  eased  off,  but  not  any¬ 
where  near  the  point  where  this  size  is  troublesome 
to  dispose  of. 

Shipments  into  the  city  continue  in  fair  volume 
and  the  dealers  occasionally  are  able  to  accumulate 
small  stocks  of  the  scarce  sizes,  while  many  of  them 
have  their  egg  coal  bin  full.  Business  is  now  pretty 
much  down  to  the  transient  basis,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  pea  coal.  This  size  stil  goes  out  in  good 
volume,  and  in  many  instances  deliveies  are  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  the  incoming  tonnage.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  good  tonnage  of  this  size  have  gone  into 
the  steam  trade  with  the  coming  of  the  shortage  in 
soft  coal. 

The  steam  coals  are  moving  actively,  especially 
buckwheat,  and  rice  is  also  showing  “added  strength, 
although  barley  is  still  to  be  had  by  any  one  desiring 
it.  It  is  believed  that  the  railroads  are  now  taking 
a  larger  quantity  of  anthracite  steam  sizes  than 
usual,  in  order  to  conserve  coal  for  the  industries. 

In  the- bituminous  trade  everything  is  uncertainty 
at  this  time.  There  is  plenty  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  claiming  that  coal  is  so  scarce  that  lightless 
nights  are  in  order.  However,  no  official  notice  in 
this  direction  has  been  received.  So  far  as  this  city 
is  concerned  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
need  of  such  action,  as  the  public  utilities  are  well 
cared  for  with  stocks  that  will  last  for  several 
months. 
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Some  concerns  still  have  salesmen  on  the  road 
soliciting  orders  on  a  spot  basis,  based  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices  of  $2.95  plus  15c  commission  for 
Pennsylvania  coals.  There  is  no  difficulty  to  find  a 
consumer  who  is  willing  to  place  an  order,  but  in¬ 
asmuch  as  delivery  cannot  be.  guaranteed  the  greater 
proportion  of  buyers  are  standing  pat.  There  is 
hardly  a  consumer  who  does  not  have  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  standing  out,  which  the  fuel  authorities  will 
not  turn  over  to  them. 

As  it  now  stands  there  is  a  heavy  tonnage  of  coal 
being  held  by  the  railroads,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  industrial  plants  are  so  well  fixed  with  fuel  that 
the  general  public  are  inclined  to  believe  that  some 
one  is  crying  “wolf.”  The  real  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  that  this  territory  is  better  off  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  production  this  week  is  about  up  to  that 
of  the  previous  period,  and  some  operators  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  this  will  gradually  increase 
right  along.  Most  of  the  coal  reaching  here  is  from 
the  smaller  operations  and  often  is  not  of  very  good 
quality. 


STAGNATION  AT  NORFOLK. 

Little  Tonnage  Moving  from  Mines  to  Tide¬ 
water. 

Norfolk  shippers  entered  on  the  fifth  week  of  the 
strike  faced  with  more  serious  restrictions  on  move¬ 
ment  of  product  than  at  any  time  since  the  miners 
walked  out.  At  the  same  time  stocks  of  coal  on 
cars  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  decreased,  and  the  volume  of  tonnage  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  m'nes  to  tidewater  was  also  less  than 
in  former  weeks,  despite  continued  reports  of  im¬ 
provement  in  production  from  the  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  fields. 

Bunkering  of  foreign  vessels  was  cut  out  after 
midnight  on  Thursday,  and  while  bunkering  of 
•American  vessels  wai  not  included  in  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  those  going  to  foreign  ports  could  receive 
bunkers  only  on  authorization  of  the  central  coal 
committee  in  Washington.  It  was  also  made  more 
difficult  to  load  cargoes  for  New  England  by  an 
order  requiring  that  dumpings  for  coastwise  trade 
could  be  made-  only  on  permit  issued  by  the  regional 
committee  in  Roanoke.  The  coastwise  trade  had 
been  proceeding  in  almost  normal  proportions  since 
November  12,  when  the  Hampton  Road  committee 
was  authorized  to  issue  permits  for  regular  move¬ 
ment  of  product  for  American  ports. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  coal  on  the  tracks 
at  Hampton  Roads  amounted  only  to  173,172  tons, 
as  compared  with  237,327  a  week  previously  and 
279,225  tons  two  weeks  before.  Coal  reaching  this 
point  during  the  week  ended  Tuesday  amounted  to 
138,580  tons  compared  with  157,078  the  previous 
week.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  strike 
an  average  tonnage  of  more  than  200,000  moved  to 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News  regularly. 

Instructions  for  putting  into  effect  the  wartime 
restrictions  on  consumption  had  not  been  received 
by  the  Hampton  Roads  committee  up  to  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  but  the  practice  of  having  permits  for 
coal  to  manufacturing  plants  passed  on  by  the  re¬ 
gional  committee  was  inaugurated  during  the  week, 
in  conformity  with  the  action  taken  in  other  re¬ 
gions. 

At  the  Naval  Operating  Base  at  Sewall’s  Point,  it 
was  reported  that  no  orders  had  been  received  rela¬ 
tive  to  use  of  the  navy’s  reserve  stocks,  which  are 
said  to  approximate  275,000  tons.  Various  reports 
have  been  current  in  trade  circles  from  time  to  time 
during  the  week  that  the  navy  had  been  ordered  to 
draw  on  these  stocks. 

Diversion  of  coal  to  New  England  last  week  was 
followed  by  orders  to  send  100  cars  a  day  to  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  starting  on  Monday. 

The  week’s  dumpings  by  railroads  were :  Norfolk 
&  Western  110,115  tons,  Virginian  65,093,  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  26,527;  total,  201,735.  Dumpings  for 
the  month  of  November  were:  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  406,619  tons,  Virginian  251,906  tons,  Chesapeake 


&  Ohio  243,600  tons;  total,  802,125.  October  dump¬ 
ings  were  1,581,517  tons,  and  September  1,557,927. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Miners  Accept  the 
Garfield  Increase. 

Late  Tuesday  night  the  delegates  of  various  unions 
of  sub  district  4  of  district  17,  U.  M.  W.,  composed 
of  the  Morgantown,  Fairmont,  Flemington  and 
Clarksburg  fields,  decided  to  return  to  work  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  14  per  cent  average  wage  increase  as  of¬ 
fered  by  the  operators.  It  is  understood  there  were 
probably  as  few  as  eight  votes  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  although  there  were  probably  300  miners’  dele¬ 
gates  present. 

Every  local  in  the  subdistrict  is  being  notified  of 
the  action  of  the  convention  and  a  copy  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  passed  is  included.  The  resolution  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

We,  your  Policy  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  matter  of  drafting  a  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Mine  Workers  of  Sub-District  No.  4  of  District 
No.  17,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

TO  THE  OFFICERS  AND  DELEGATES  OF  A 
SPECIAL  CONVENTION  ASSEMBLED  IN 
FAIRMONT,  DECEMBER  2,  1919. 

Brothers  : 

Whereas:  We,  the  members  of  the  Mine  Work¬ 
ers’  Organization  of  Northern  West  Virginia,  em¬ 
braced  in  Sub-District  No.  4  of  District  17  wish  to 
reiterate  the  oft  repeated  statement  of  our  officials 
that  we  are  not  fighting  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  want  an  increase  in  wages  that  will  give 
us  an  American  standard  of  living;  and 

Whereas:  We  will  endeavor  to  put  the  mines  in 
operation,  but  we  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
under  duress.  We  protest  against  the  14  per  cent 
increase  set  forth  by  Dr.  Garfield,  and  request  our 
Government  to  permit  an  increase  which  will  permit 
the  miners  to  enjoy  an  American  standard  of  living; 
and 

Whereas:  We  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  mines  in 
operation  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  expect  it  to  make  an  adjustment  of  the 
pending  dispute  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved :  That  we,  the  delegates 
in  a  special  convention  assembled  in  Willard  Hall, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  December  2\  1919,  do  hereby  rec¬ 
ommend  that  all  miners  throughout  Sub-District 
No.  4,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  imme¬ 
diately  return  to  work  ; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved :  That  a  copy  of  this  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  to  Dr.  Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator. 

(Signed)  C.  H.  Vaughn,  M.  R.  Brooks,  E.  A. 
Hughes,  L.  J.  Spolyar,  James  Coaman,  Nathan 
Vance. 


Baltimore  Notes. 

Western  Maryland  newspapers,  in  the  mining  area 
report  that  the  majority  of  miners  are  willing  to  go 
back  to  work  on  the  14  per  cent  increase,  but  are 
out  because  of  fear.  It  is  reported  that  if  a  secret 
vote  was  taken  it  would  show  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  going  back,  but  that  union  officials  have 
declined  to  give  the  men  a  chance  to  vote. 

There  were  36  ships  less  in  port  in  November 
than  in  October,  which  found  208  here.  Of  the  172 
ships  that  came  here  last  month,  at  least  half  of 
them  are  still  here.  There  were  59  foreign  and  113 
American  bottoms  in  the  list.  Foreign  vessels  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  take  on 
bunker  coal  here  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  a  for¬ 
eign  coaling  station,  and  are  tied  up. 


We  regret  to  note  that  George  W.  Kellam,  the 
well-known  transportation  man  identified  with  in¬ 
terests  at  143  Liberty  street  for  years  past,  but  who 
has  been  precluded  from  regular  attendance  to  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  months  past,  is  now  in  a  critical 
state  of  health. 


Fairmont  Mining  News. 

Railroad  fuel  figures  for  the  week  ran  2,458  cars, 
which  is  about  the  heaviest  week  for  this  type  of 
business  for  a  long  time.  Western  railroads  ran  up 
the  tonnage. 

Last  week  there  were  2,259  cars  of  coal  loaded 
East  and  3,287  cars  West;  352  cars  to  Michigan 
points,  1,511  to  Ohio  points;  829  cars  to  miscel¬ 
laneous  points. 

The  men  were  expected  to  return  to  work  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  however,  a  district  convention 
having  voted  in  favor  of  accepting  the  J4  per  cent 
increase  offered  by  the  operators  “until  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  is  made.” 

Despite  the  strike  the  Fairmont  region  in  No¬ 
vember  produced  699,100  tons  of  coal.  The  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  early  part  of  the  strike  was  af¬ 
fected,  but  as  the  middle  of  the  month  approached 
and  the  miners  returned  to  work  a  better  weekly 
loading  was  secured. 

The  recurrence  of  labor  unrest  manifested  itself 
in  the  Fairmont  region  on  Saturday,  November  29, 
at  which  time  probably  a  dozen  mines  were  affected 
and  miners  made  themselves  scarce  at  operations  that 
did  work,  with  the  result  that  production  on  Satur¬ 
day  fell  to  813  cars.  Monday  saw  a  far  more  serious 
situation,  with  only  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  miners 
at  work. 

Tuesday’s  showing  was  even  worse,  and  from 
what  could  be  gleaned  the  operations  at  work  then, 
ranged  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  In  some  centres  all 
of  the  mines  were  working  100  per  cent;  in  others 
only  a  single  mine  worked  near  three  or  four  others 
that  were  idle,  while  in  some  areas  all  of  the  mines 
were  shut  down.  Most  of  the  largest  mines  in  the 
region  were  affected  on  Tuesday. 


Payment  for  Diverted  Coal. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Association  of  New  York 
has  received  information  that  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  made  informal  orders,  which  will  be  made 
formal  very  shortly,  to  the  effect  that: 

1.  Where  coal  has  been  diverted  to  commercial 
consignees  on  Form  CX,  the  price  will  be  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  plus  15  cents  per  net  ton. 

2.  When  diverted  to  a  railroad  for  its  own  use 
the  price  will  be  the  Government  price,  plus  15  cents 
per  net  ton. 

3.  Where  it  was  shipped  on  or  after  November 
13  on  a  contract  made  prior  to  October  30,  the  con¬ 
tract  price  will  prevail. 

The  Central  Coal  Committee  makes  the  statement 
that  if  there  are  any  wholesalers  or  operators  who 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  from  Regional  Com¬ 
mittees  for  coal  taken,  if  they  will  send  their  bills 
for  such  coal  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Central  Coal  Committee,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  they  will  be  promptly  paid.  The  further  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to  allow 
mines  to  be  handicapped  a  minute  by  need  of  money 
due  for  coal  shipped. 

With  respect  to  the  issuance  of  negotiable  re¬ 
ceipts,  it  is  now  understood  that  instead  of  these 
receipts  from  the  railroads  being  made  negotiable 
at  Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  arrangement  is  that 
the  receipts  be  attached  to  a  note  made  by  the  ship¬ 
per,  which  note  will  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks,  but  for  which  the  maker  of  the  note 
will  be  responsible.  In  other  words,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  in  the  nature  of  a  payment  for  coal  taken,  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  reimburse  the  bank,  it 
is  merely  an  arrangement  for  loan  to  the  shipper, 
with  the  railroad  receipt  for  the  coal  attached. 


Nothing  like  a  coal  famine  to  develop  appreciation 
of  the  coal  man. 


Kipling  wrote  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  soldier  in 
time  of  peace  though  in  time  of  war  all  were  ready 
to  speed  him  to  the  front  for  his  country.  At  the 
present  time  the  public  does  not  care  how  great  a 
sacrifice  a  coal  operator  has  to  make  to  assume  a 
supply  of  coal  and  high  wages  to  the  miners. 
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Union  Mines  Are  Still  Tied  Up. 

Strikers  Steadfastly  Refuse  to  Accept  Government’s  Offer  of  a  14  Per  Cent  Increase  or  to  Submit  the  Dispute  to  Arbitration 
— About  40  Per  Cent  of  Country’s  Normal  Bituminous  Tonnage  Being  Produced  in  Non-Union  Fields. 


No  break  of  any  importance  has  occurred  in  the 
bituminous  strike  this  week.  Rather,  the  shutdown 
has  become  more  general  as  a  result  of  miners  in 
Maryland,  Alabama  and  parts  of  West  Virginia 
walking  out  after  having  returned  to  work  when  the 
strike  was  officially  called  off  more  than  a  month 
ago.  Reports  indicate  that  all  the  union  mines  are 
still  closed  down. 

Latest  estimates  place  production  at  about  40  per 
cent  of  normal.  The  railroads  consume  a  little  over 
25  per  cent  of  the  normal  output,  and  as  they  are 
using  about  as  much  as  ever,  this  leaves  only  15  per 
cent  for  the  rest  of  the  country’s  requirements.  In 
order  to  make  this  meagre  supply  go  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  conserve  stocks,  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  restored  many  of  the  war-time  restrictions 
on  the  distribution  and  consumption  of  bituminous. 

The  distribution  program  is  being  adhered  to,  but 
it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  regulations  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  coal  for  non-essential  purposes 
are  being  observed.  Little  or  nothing  along  this 
line  has  been  done  in  the  East,  but  it  is  reported 
that  in  some  western  cities  street  lighting  is  being 
curtailed  and  schools,  theatres  anad  other  public 
buildings  closed  to  save  coal.  Quite  a  number  of 
factories  are  also  closed. 

Miners  Refuse  14  Per  Cent  Raise. 

The  miners  are  steadfastly  refusing  to  accept  an 
average  advance  of  14  per  cent  in  their  wages, 
which  the  Government,  through  Dr.  Garfield,  has 
offered  them.  Their  demands  are  for  the  31  per 
cent  increase  suggested  by  Secretary  Wilson  as  the 
proper  basis  of  settlement.  They  will  not  even  sub¬ 
mit  their  case  to  arbitration  by  a  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government. 

The  bituminous  operators,  without  any  exceptions 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  have  agreed  to  absorb  the 
14  per  cent  increase  if  the  strikers  will  return  to 
work,  Dr.  Garfield  having  ruled  that  there  must  be 
no  increase  in  prices  at  this  time.  They  say  that 
after  the  men  are  back  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  urge  the  matter  of  a  better  price,  and  are  con¬ 
fident  that  if  the  operators  of  any  district  can  prove 
that  they  are  not  able  to  make  a  fair  profit,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Lever  Act,  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  change  its  attitude.  As  a  rule  the  owners  of 
non-union  mines  have  already  put  the  14  per  cent 
increase  into  effect. 

Volunteer  Workers  in  Kansas. 

Ir^  Kansas  six  or  eight  strip  operations  have  been 
started  up  with  volunteer  workers,  but  the  relief 
afforded  is  purely  local.  Efforts  at  strikebreaking 
by  the  use  of  volunteer  workers  have  been  made  in 
a  few  other  States,  but  with  small  results. 

As  yet  the  strike  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
disorder,  and  while  it  is  announced  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stands  ready  to  protect  anyone  who  wants  to 
work,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  troops  for 
this  purpose  for  the  reason  that  none  of  the  strikers 
have  manifested  any  desire  to  return  to  work. 

Talk  of  an  Anthracite  Strike. 

Some  of  the  western  leaders  have  made  the  pre¬ 
diction  this  week  that  the  anthracite  miners  will 
stop  work  in  sympathy  with  the  bituminous  miners, 
and  while  of  course  this  is  possible  there  is  no  re¬ 
liable  information  to  indicate  that  the  danger 
is  imminent.  Radicals  are  trying  to  stir  up  trouble 
in  the  region,  but  how  successful  they  will  be  re¬ 
mains  an  open  question. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  made  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  back  up  the  Government  in  the  stand  it 
has  taken  towards  the  miners.  This  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Moberly,  Mo.,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“I  thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  today  relative 
to  the  coal  situation.  I  do  not  approve  of  your 
suggestion  that  another  conference  of  operators  and 
miners  be  called  at  this  time.  The  wage  increase 


proposed  by  Dr.  Garfield  equalizes  the  average 
miner’s  wages  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living 
without  increasing  the  price  of  coal. 

“This  is  fair  to  the  miners  and  protects  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  cost  of  living  is  now  at  the  high  point. 
To  grant  the  demands  of  the  miners  would  make 
the  cost  of  living  still  higher.  The  new  wage  con¬ 
tract  would  run  three  winters  and  therefore  would 
maintain  a  higher  cost  of  living  for  substantially 
three  years.  Such  a  situation  cannot  be  tolerated. 

“In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Garfield  suggested  a  con¬ 
sultative  body  to  investigate  more  completely  the 
whole  situation,  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
in  equal  number  of  the  miners  and  operators,  and 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Such  a  body  would  investigate,  among  other  things, 
the  profits  of  the  operators,  and  if  these  should  be 
found  to  be  unreasonably  high,  the  public  should 
receive  the  benefit  in  a  decreased  price  of  coal,  after 
the  miners  have  had  their  wages  finally  adjusted 
on  a  fair  basis.  I  understand  this  plan  is  acceptable 
to  the  operators. 

“If  the  miners  return  to  work  and  agree  to  this 
plan,  a  way  would  be  immediately  open  for  per¬ 
manent  settlement.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
operators  have  posted  the  advance  in  wage's  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Garfield,  so  that  working  miners  will 
immediately  receive  the  benefit  of  this  increase. 

“The  production  of  coal  now  closely  approximates 
50  per  cent  of  normal,  and  I  have  confidence  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  miners  will  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  their  Governments  and  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  increase  this  production  in 
the  near  future  to  a  point  which  will  supply  the 
demand  if  economy  and  conservation  in  industry 
are  employed.  Any  other  plan  to  reopen  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  new  wage  scale  between  the  miners  and 
operators  would  be  futile  and  would  delay  rather 
than  advance  production. 

“As  long  as  the  leaders  of  the  miners’  organiza¬ 
tions  believe  thai  their  unlawful  strike  will  force 
the  public  into  a  condition  of  suffering  and  loss 
which  will  compel  further  increases  of  wages,  con¬ 
tinued  conferences  on  die  subject  will  only  result 
in  influencing  miners  not  to  return  to  work. 

“The  situation  calls  for  the  steadfast  support  by 
the  public  of  the  Government’s  position  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Garfield.  The  public  should  refuse 
to  be  stampeded  by  threats  of  lack  of  fuel  into  con¬ 
cessions  which  will  insure  unreasonably  high  prices 
in  all  commodities  for  at  least  three  years  to  come.” 

Dr.  Garfield  Orders  Conservation  Measures 

Dr.  Garfield’s  order  regarding  the  restoration  of 
war-time  conservation  measures  was  in  the  form  of 
a  statement  issued  through  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  reading  as  follows : 

“It  is  necessaray  that  coal  shall  be  used  only  for 
essential  purposes.  Public  utilities  consuming  coal 
should  discontinue  to  furnish  power,  heat,  and  light 
to  non-essential  industries^  and  should  only  consume 
sufficient  coal  to  produce  enough  light,  power,  and 
heat  to  meet  the  actual  urgent  needs  of  the  people. 
Advertising  signs  and  displays  of  various  kinds  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  use  of  coal  should  be  curtailed,  and 
no  coal  should  be  distributed  for  such  purposes. 

“Pursuant  to  this  policy,  I  have  requested  the 
Railroad  Administration,  in  the  distribution  of  coal 
now  or  hereafter  in  its  possession,  to  limit  distribu¬ 
tion  to  these  essential  and  urgent  uses.  As  far  as 
practicable,  until  the  conditions  warrant  a  change, 
the  distribution  of  coal  will  be  limited  to  the  first 
five  classes  of  the  priority  list. 

“Retail  dealers  who  distribute  coal  for  household 
requirements,  heating  hotels,  buildings,  hospitals, 
etc.,  should  take  every  precaution  to  see  that  coal 
is  only  delivered  where  it  is  absolutely  required, 
and  then  only  in  such  limited  quantities  that  the 
supply  may  be  distributed  widely  and  prevent  suf¬ 
fering. 

“The  State  and  other  local  authorities  can  ma¬ 


terially  aid  in  inspecting  and  supervising  such  dis¬ 
tribution  by  retail  dealers,  and  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  glad  to  leave  the  supervision 
and  control  of  such  distribution  by  retail  dealers 
entirely  to  any  State,  county,  or  municipality  which 
may  make  provision  therefor. 

“The  distribution  to  the  retail  dealers  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  administered  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  already  made  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  carrying 
out  the  priority  which  has  been  prescribed  under 
the  Lever  act.” 

No  Coal  for  Foreign  Ships. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  this  week  directing  that  no  coal  be  delivered 
to  foreign  vessels  for  bunker  purposes  after  Decem¬ 
ber  5. 

Previous  to  that  the  rule  had  been  to  let  foreign 
liners  carrying  passengers  and  mails  have  coal 
enough  to  take  them  across  the  ocean,  or  at  least 
to  Halifax.  While  permits  were  more  grudgingly 
granted  in  the  case  of  cargo  ships,  they  usually 
managed  to  get  away  sooner  or  later.  First  a  rul¬ 
ing  was  made  that  cargo  steamers  arriving  later 
than  November  11  would  be  denied  bunker  coal, 
then  the  date  was  moved  forward  to  November  25, 
and  finally  it  was  decided  to  withhold  coal  from  all 
classes  of  foreign  vessels. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  will  cause  any  tie-up  of 
shipping,  however,  as  ship  owners  had  been  antici¬ 
pating  some  such  a  move  and  in  most  cases  had 
taken  precautions  against  their  steamers  being 
caught  in  an  American  port  without  enough  coal 
in  their  bunkers  to  take  them  to  a  home  coaling 
station. 

Coke  Production  Curtailed. 

On  Wednesday  the  Railroad  Administration  or¬ 
dered  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tonnage  of 
coal  used  for  coke-making,  this  presumably  apply¬ 
ing  only  to  beehive  ovens,  though  there  is  some 
uncertainty  a$  to  just  how  the  rule  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted. 

Train  curtailment  on  a  much  more  drastic  scale 
than  is  now  in  effect  is  contemplated.  A  step  in 
that  direction  was  contained  in  an  announcement 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  had  cancelled  all 
fast  trains  to  Southern  resorts,  whidi  it  had  in¬ 
tended  to  put  in  service  between  this  time  and 
January  1.  In  the  West  passenger  service  has  been 
cut  down  about  one-third. 

Government  Begins  Contempt  Proceedings. 

The  powers  of  the  Federal  courts  to  end  the 
strike  were  again  invoked  last  Wednesday,  when 
information  charging  criminal  contempt  of  court 
were  filed  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  against  84  international  and  district  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  named  in  the  injunc¬ 
tion  issued  by  Judge  Anderson  immediately  after 
the  strike  was  called.  It  is  charged  that  all  of  the 
officers  have  conspired  to  keep  the  strike  in  force, 
thereby  violating  the  terms'  of  the  injunction. 

Don  W.  Simms,  Special  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
in  charge  of  enforcement  of  the  injunction,  stated 
that  suit  against  the  officers  of  two  locals  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  would  also  be  instituted  for  the  alleged 
payment  of  strike  benefits.  Officials  of  Local  No. 
2,011,  he  declared,  had  paid  benefits  by  check,  at¬ 
tempting  to  camouflage  the  real  nature  of  the  action 
by  stating  that  they  were  for  overpayment  of  dues. 
Local  No.  39,  he  said,  drew  one  check  for  $800  and 
distributed  currency  among  its  members. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  operators  have  reported 
that  strike  benefits  are  being  paid  to  their  employes 
who  are  now  idle. 

Charges  that  certain  operators  have  conspired  with 
the  miners  to  restrict  production  will  be  investigated 
by  a  grand  jury  at  Indianapolis  beginning  next 
Monday. 
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McADOO’S  REVENGE. 


Dislike  of  Garfield  a  Factor  in  Causing  Him 
to  Attack  Operators. 

Evidently  Mr.  McAdoo  had  two  motives  for  giving 
out  his  famous,  or  infamous,  statement  regarding 
the  alleged  profits  of  soft  coal  operators.  One  was 
his  desire  to  make  himself  “solid”  with  the  miners 
and  working  people  generally  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  prove  of  benefit  to  him  next  year,  when  the 
time  for  pickipg  the  Presidential  candidates  rolls 
around.  The  other  was  his  dislike  of  Dr.  Garfield 
and  the  coal  operators. 

Touching  on  the  latter  point  George  H.  Cushing, 
managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  says : 

“Mr.  McAdoo  was  made  Director  General  of  Rail¬ 
roads  when  the  Government  took  them  over.  As 
such  he  bought  and  used,  in  1918,  155,000,000  tons 
of  coal.  The  chairman  of  his  purchase  committee 
was  John  Skelton  Williams,  who  was  also  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Williams  had  gone 
over  the  tax  returns  of  the  coal  companies  for  1917 — 
during  eight  months  of  which  time  the  coal  trade 
was  not  under  Government  control,  and  during  six 
months  of  which  time  there  had  been  a  runaway  coal 
market.  These  tax  returns  showed  abnormal  earn¬ 
ings  for  coal  producing  companies. 

“John  Skelton  Williams  had  said  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  should  make  to  the  railroads  a  very  much  lower 
price  than  Dr.  Garfield  had  named  in  his  permitted 
maximum  prices.  That  is,  Comptroller  Williams 
had  said  that  the  Government  had  fixed  maximum 
prices,  but  not  minimum.  The  operators  could  not 
charge  more,  but  they  might  charge  less. 

“To  help  the  Railroad  Administration  out  of  its 
constantly  expanding  hole,  he  said  the  coal  operators 
should  reduce  the  price  to  the  railroads.  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams  carried  his  demands  to  Mr.  McAdoo.  The 
operators  carried  their  counter  contention  to  Dr. 
Garfield. 

President  Backs  Up  Garfield. 

“Dr.  Garfield  and  Secretary  McAdoo  went  to¬ 
gether  to  the  President  as  arbitrator.  The  President 
twice  ruled  that  there  was  no  preferred  list  of  coal 
buyers ;  the  railroads  were  not  to  pay  a  lower  price 
which  would  force  the  public  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
This  was  a  ruling  against  the  Director  General  of 
the  Railroads. 

“When  this  fight  had  continued  through  practically 
a  year,  and  when  Mr.  McAdoo  had  lost,  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  resent  his  defeat.  He  resented 
it  because  it  increased  his  cost  of  operation,  and 
increased  the  deficit  of  the  railroads  for  which  he 
was  held  responsible. 

“It  is  only  natural  and  human  that  Mr.  McAdoo 
should  resent  the  success  of  the  operators.  It  was 
only  natural  and  human  that  he  should  personify 
that  resentment  and  come  to  feel  ill  will  toward 
Dr.  Garfield. 

“The  telegram  from  Mr.  McAdoo  to  Dr.  Garfield 
not  only  condemned  the  operators,  but  amounted  to 
a  personal  rebuke  to  Dr.  Garfield  for  the  prices  he 
fixed. 

“The  unconscionable  thing  is  that  Mr.  McAdoo 
should  give  voice  to  such  a  two-edged  statement  at 
a  time  when  the  only  possible  effect  could  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  coal  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
without  harming  either  Dr.  Garfield  or  the  coal 
operators.” 


Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  at  the 
plant  of  the  H.  F.  Grazier  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Foustwell,  Pa.  Additional  mining  machinery  is 
being  installed,  a  new  power  plant  is  being  built 
and  one  of  the  tipples  is  being  rebuilt.  A  high  grade 
of  fuel  is  produced  and  the  mines  are  always  in 
operation  no  matter  what  be  the  state  of  the  market 
Twenty-five  new  dwelling  houses  are  also  being 
constructed.  The  output  of  the  company  is  handled 
by  John  C.  Cosgrove  and  Co.,  of  Johnstown. 


How  the  Washington  Building  Will  Look  When  Reconstructed. 


modeled  throughout  and  the  company  plans  to  util¬ 
ize  several  of  the  lower  floors  for  its  own  use.  A 
statement  given  out  by  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  says : 

“When  completely  rehabilitated,  next  year,  the 
dull  red  brick  and  brown  stone  walls  will  have 
given  place  to  a  palatial  white  stone  structure  of 
classic  dignity  and  proportion,  a  shining  landmark 
for  all  incoming  voyagers  on  steamers  passing  up 
the  river.  The  cupola  and  the  side  turret  windows 
of  the  present  structure  will  be  removed,  simplify¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  beautiful  outline  of  the 
new  elevation. 

“The  interior  will  also  be  entirely  remodeled  in 
accordance  with  the  most  modern  ideas,  and  the 
floor  plans,  including  a  new  placement  of  the  ele¬ 
vators,  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  possible  a 
much  larger  area  for  office  rooms  than  in  the 
building  now  on  this  site.  The  architect  of  the 
new  building  is  Walter  S.  Chambers,  F.A.I.A., 
among  whose  most  recently  completed  work  is  the 
steamship  offices  of  the  Fumess-Withy  Co.  at  White¬ 
hall  and  Pearl  streets. 

“The  new  Washington  Building  will  have  five 


board  room  for  directors’  meetings,  and  space  for  the 
clerical  and  stenographic  staff.  The  Greenwich 
Street  side  will  be  occupied  by  the  third-class 
ticket  offices,  with  entrances  from  Battery  Place  and 
Greenwich  Street. 

“The  floors  immediately  above  are  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  accommodate  the  company’s  other  depart¬ 
ments,  freight,  steamship,  operating,  auditing,  etc. 
It  is  expected  that  the  remaining  floors  will  be 
available  for  general  leasing.” 


It  must  be  very  evident  to  our  readers  that  the 
soft  coal  situation  is  developing  unprecedented  con¬ 
ditions.  We  thought  from  the  outset  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  U.  M.  W.  announcements  leading  up 
to  the  Cleveland  convention  indicated  “blood  on  the 
face  of  the  moon,”  as  the  saying  is,  and  even  the 
withdrawal  of  the  strike  order  was  not  significant 
of  peace.  Dispatches  from  Washington  are  now 
using  the  phrase  so  frequently  heard  in  the  trade 
soon  after  election  day  relative  to  the  miners  sign¬ 
ing  the  notice  with  their  “fingers  crossed,”  and  that 
seems  to  have  been  the  situation. 


entrances,  two  on  Broadway,  one  on  Battery  Place 
and  two  on  Greenwich  street.  The  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.  proposes  to  locate  its  pas¬ 
senger  booking  offices  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the 
level  of  Broadway.  This  handsome  apartment  will 
be  over  160  feet  in  length  and  two  stories  in 
height,  with  walls  of  selected  marbles,  and  it  is 
planned  to  make  it  a  room  of  exceptional  beauty. 
The  counter  space  for  the  booking  of  passengers 
on  the  company’s  liners  wiH  be  more  than  125  feet 
long. 

“On  the  second  floor  the  executive  offices  will  be 
located,  including  numerous  private  rooms  and  cor¬ 
ridors  for  the  officials  and  their  assistants,  a  large 


NEW  WASHINGTON  BUILDING. 


Present  Structure  at  No.  1  Broadway  to  Be 
Remodeled  Inside  and  Out. 

As  announced  in  these  columns  last  week,  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations  are  to  be  made  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Building  by  its  new  owners,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  Further  details  are 
now  available. 

The  plans  call  for  a  practical  reconstruction  of 
the  building,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  architect’s  draw¬ 
ing  shown  on  this  page.  The  interior  will  also  be  re¬ 
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THE  14%  INCREASE. 

How  Dr.  Garfield  Reached  His  Decision  in 
the  Bituminous  Controversy. 

The  following  statement,  issued  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
min:stration,  explains  how  Dr.  Garfield  arrived  at 
his  decision  that  an  average  increase  of  14  per  cent 
in  wages  is  all  that  the  bituminous  mine  workers 
are  entitled  to  at  this  time  to  offset  the  higher  cost 
of  living : 

“Dr.  Garfield,  using  the  data  supplied  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  analyzed  the  demand  of  the 
mine-workers  for  a  31.61  per  cent  addition  to 
present  wage  rates,  at  the  same  time  calling  partic¬ 
ular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  involved 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  figures  arrived 
at.  The  principle  applied  in  arriving  at  14  per  cent 
is  different  in  kind  and  character  from  that  applied 
in  arriving  at  31.61  per  cent,  and  hence  any  attempt 
to  average  the  two  or  to  compromise  the  results  is 
impossible. 

“These  data  show  that  increases  have  raised  the 
average  wages  from  100  per  cent  of  1914  to  157  6-10 
per  cent,  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same  period 
from  100  per  cent  to  179  8-10  per  cent.  In  other 
words,,  an  average  increase  of  14  1-10  per  cent  in 
the  present  rate  of  wages  would  bring  the  increase 
in  the  wages  of  the  industry  up  to  a  parity  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

“To  increase  all  wages,  31.61-100  per  cent  would 
give  an  average  wage,  as  compared  with  1914,  of 
207  4-10  per  cent,  or  a  total  increase  of  107  4-10 
per  cent  to  compensate  for  the  increase  of  79  8-10 
per  cent  in  living  cost. 

“Miners  are  paid  by  the  ton.  Other  mine-workers 
are  paid  by  the  day.  The  day  laborers  generally 
have  received  advances  of  wages  since  1913  equal 
to  and,  in  some  instances,  in  excess  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

“The  proposition  that  a  general  increase  of 
31.61  per  cent  be  given  is  simply  a  proposition 
to  give  to  all  mine  labor  the  percentage  of  increase 
required  to  bring  the  class  of  labor  that  has  received 
the  lowest  per  cent  of  increase  up  to  the  present 
level  of  living  cost,  even  though  that  advances  the 
other  groups  far  above  the  amount  necessary. 

“As  has  been  stated,  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  an  average 
advance  of  14  1-10  per  cent  would  put  the  increases 
in  the  wages  of  mine  workers  on  a  level  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  But  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board,  in  its  Research  Report 
No.  19,  finds  an  increase  in  living  cost  of  only  73 
per  cent  instead  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s  fig¬ 
ure  of  79  8-10  per  cent.  Taking  73  per  cent  as  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  advance  required 
to  equalize  the  wages  of  mine-workers  would  be 
only  9  8-10  per  cent.” 


Let  Coal  Men  Stick  Together. 

While  the  coal  people  now  located  at  No.  1 
Broadway  will  be  obliged  to  scatter  when  the  exodus 
from  the  Washington  Building  sets  in  on  the  first  of 
next  May,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  them  to 
get  together  again  at  some  future  time,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  building  may  be  selected  as 
trade  headquarters  before  long. 

Would  it  not  be  in  order  for  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  to  take  the  lead  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  such  plans?  While  we  appreciate  that 
there  are  a  few  who  deem  a  measure  of  isolation 
advantageous  to  them,  there  are  many  others  who 
find  it  desirable  to  be  in  close  touch  with  their  fel¬ 
low  dealers,  with  the  transportation  interests,  the 
steamship  companies  and  other  prominent  fac¬ 
tors  closely  centered  about  the  Bowling  Green  dis¬ 
trict. 

_  While  a  coal  exchange  has  never  proved  a  prac¬ 
tical  proposition,  as  an  actuality,  the  opportunities 
for  the  trading  which  often  becomes  necessary  to 
fill  out  cargoes,  etc.,  are  best  advanced  when  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  coal  interests  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  building. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  from  Great 
Britain  were  as  follows: 

October. 


COAL  AND  COKE  EXPORTS. 


Country. 

1917 

Tons. 

1918 

Tons. 

1919 

Tons. 

Russia  . 

159,661 

44,385 

7,623 

Sweden . 

60,946 

104,145 

182,725 

Norway  . 

84,006 

122,895 

114,088 

Denmark  . 

84,240 

79,033 

167,396 

Netherlands  . 

12,648 

5,956 

7,622 

Belgium  . 

_ 

2,647 

France  . 

1,471,817 

1,5(39,6 77 

1,227,460 

Portugal . 

3,697 

8,198 

54,346 

Azores  and  Madeira.. 

— 

6,999 

4,716 

Spain . 

53,505 

22,457 

61,676 

Canary  Islands . 

— 

— 

14,365 

Italy . 

413,539 

305,396 

299,231 

Greece . 

— 

— 

11,431 

Algeria  . 

46,485 

22,697 

42,460 

French  W.  Africa. . . . 

48,063 

63,770 

16,762 

Port  W.  Africa . 

575 

4,957 

30,748 

Chile . 

345 

730 

679 

Brazil  . 

6,111 

5,730 

3.318 

Uruguay  . 

7,519 

32,731 

10,817 

Argentine  Rep . 

27,682 

23,394 

60,480 

Channel  Islands  . 

9,522 

10,062 

9,092 

Gibraltar . 

128,888 

167,456 

105,633 

Malta  . . 

85,412 

70,280 

27,997 

Egypt  . 

123,777 

143,831 

144,602 

Anglo-Egypt  Sudan. . . 

- - 

_ 

_ 

Aden  and  Depend.... 

— 

_ 

24,871 

British  India . 

127 

_ 

60 

Ceylon . 

— 

— 

8,098 

Other  Countries . 

92,271 

154,540 

88,591 

Total  Anthracite. . . . 

116,149 

104,551 

152,481 

“  Steam  . 

2,380,198 

2,457,196 

2,192,071 

“  Gas  . . 

305,388 

232,830 

246,837 

“  Household  ... 

8,091 

9,999 

20,362 

Other  Sorts . . 

111,010 

104,743 

117,874 

Total . 

2,920,836 

2,909,319 

2,729,625 

Coke  . 

125,886 

72,148 

145,492 

Patent  Fuel . 

134,200 

149,154 

144,549 

Ttl.  Coal,  Coke  &  Pt.  F. 

3,180,922 

3,130.621 

3,019,666 

Bunkers,  Foreign . 

873,464 

706,480 

973,290 

Ten  Monthsi 

Total  Anthracite _  1,146,606  992,467 

“  Steam  . 24,366,523  22,385,733 

“  Gas .  3,306,179  2,622,924 

“  Household  ...  131,021  118, $06 

“  Other  Sorts..  1,249,028  1,125,220 

Total . 30,199,357 

Coke  .  1,122,811 

Patent  Fuel .  1,297,589  1,310„738 

Ttl.  Coal,  Coke  &  Pt.F.  32,619,757  29,331,605 

Bunkers,  Foreign .  8,726,164  7,402,628 


1,299,995 
24,104,548 
2,741,539 
118,050 
1,304,105 
27,244,650  29,568,237 
776,217  1,158,056 
1,398,393 
32,124,686 
10,042,387 


The  Coal  Man  Has  Rights. 

A  Down  East  coal  man  writes  relative  to  having 
read  with  interest  our  letter  in  the  New  York  Sun 
relative  to  McAdoo’s  statement.  He  quotes  from 
Hamlet:  “There’s  something  rotten  in  the  State  of 
Denmark,  and  adds  surely  something  is  wrong  with 
those  Government  officials. 

“Why  they  have  got  it  in  particularly  for  the 
wholesale  coal  dealer  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand.  Why  have  not  we  just  as  much  a  right 
to  make  a  living  out  of  coal  as  other  jobbers  have 
in  other  lines  of  essential  industries?  Some  con¬ 
certed  action  ought  to  be  made  to  the  ’powers  that 
be,’  and  I  presume  the  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
is  the  proper  party  to  do  it,  and  undoubtedly  they 
are  working  in  this  line,  to  protect  our  interests 
definitely  and  permanently.  There  is  altogether  too 
much  money  invested  in  the  wholesale  coal  business 
to  have  it  be  thrown  by  the  board  the  way  Garfield 
and  his  crowd  are  trying  to  do.  As  I  said  before,  I 
wish  I  could  see  what  the  object  is. 

“But  in  all  the  stuff  I  have  read,  both  during  the 
present  condition  of  things  and  during  the  war,  I 
cannot  see  what  they  are  driving  at,  wanting  to 
eliminate  the  wholesale  element.” 


Specially  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  Saward’e 
Journal  from  Official  Data. 

Coal  and  coke  exports  for  nine  months,  ended 
September  30,  1919,  were : 

Country.  Anthracite.  Bituminous.  Coke. 

Denmark .  62,620 

^r,anc,c  .  271.375  4,791 

Gibraltar  .  c  qco 

Greece  .  17,966 

]t.aIy  .  6,725  1,152,082 

Netherlands .  1  510  811 

Norway  .  S  158 

sPain .  •  650 

S,weder> .  175,910  1,611 

Switzerland  .  441  159 

Bermuda  .  2,28 2  14,166 

British  Honduras  .. ..  1  601  6 

Canada  . 3,283,452  8,676,553  261  811 

Costa  Rica .  1757  gQ 

Guatamala .  50  3^836  54 

Honduras .  6  67Q  ti 

Nicaragua  .  1 ,937  13 

Panama  .  4L919  298 

Salvador  .  2  242  57 

M?xic°  . 3,533  75,407  129,165 

Mtguelon, 

Langley,  etc .  313 

Newfoundland  and 

Salvador  .  4,855  1,607 

Barbados  .  174  86770 

Jamaif\ .  26,837  40 

J  rinidad  and  '  ’  • 

Tobago .  27,369 

Other  British  W.  I...  392  22  38? 

Cuba  .  41,514  738  720  4,032 

Vergtn  Islands .  459 

Danish  W.  I.: .  7  282 

Dutch  W.  1 .  12522 

Jrench  W-  1 .  23^934  43 

Dominican  Republic..  3,254  12  836  74 

Argentina .  25  367,570  916 

Brazd  .  696  542,863  933 

9\lle  ■ ; .  90  118,599  21,886 

C°l0IJbla  .  723  32  11,685 

Ecuador  2>948  39 

Falkland  Islands .  15,208  698 

British  Guiana .  30  3  846 

rPTeru  .  35^  133  19,686 

Urugay  .  168.429  16 

Venezuela  .  496  j  )584 

Dutch  E.  I .  •  13^21 

Russia  in  Asia .  ’3 

Philippine  Islands...  204  49 

New  Zealand .  50034 

French  Africa .  26  259 

Italian  Africa .  sJaa 

Other  British 

Oceanica .  3 

Portuguese  Africa...  26  771 

Turkey  in  Europe...  201  200 

Canary  Islands .  17,768 

Dutch  Guiana .  j  Q01 

Turkey  in  Asia .  101 

Portugal  .  10,977 

England  .  303 3 

Greenland  .  {217 

Haiti .  1 

German  Oceana .  \ 

British  So.  Africa....  16,100 

Azores  and  Madeira.  5  996 

China  .  ’  30 

^larn  .  149 

British  W.  Africa...  4,159 

NgyP1  .  7^384 

F.  R.  Long,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  one  of  those 
interested  in  the  Mabelle  Coal  Mining  Co.,  a  new 
$1,000,000  corporation  which  has  been  organized  to 
develop  property  in  the  Fairmont  region.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  secured  near  Rey- 
noldsville.  Others  interested  are  Philip  R.  Steptoe 
of  Clarksburg,  and  H.  T.  Hardesty,  of  Wilsonburg! 
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OPERATORS  GRANT  INCREASE. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Miners  Offered  a 
14  Per  Cent  Raise. 

At  a  meeting  of  Central  Pennsylvania  operators 
held  in  Philadelphia  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  it 
was  voted  to  accept  Dr.  Garfield’s  proposal  for  a 
14  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  provided  the  miners 
returned  to  work  immediately.  This  action  was 
embodied  in  the  following  resolution,  a  copy  of 
which  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Garfield : 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
crisis  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  country  for 
coal,  we  wish  to  advise  you,  subject  to  your  ap¬ 
proval  and  conditioned  upon  the  mines  resuming 
operation  immediately,  that 

We  accept  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
present  wage  controversy  and  termination  of 
the  strike  the  figures  submitted  by  you  to  the 
joint  meeting  of  operators  and  miners  held 
Wednesday,  November  26,  1919:  namely,  an 
average  increase  of  fourteen  (14)  per  cent  to  be 
granted  to  all  closses  of  mine  labor,  such  in¬ 
crease  to  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  wage 
basis  provided  in  the  wage  scale  agreements 
between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  District 
No.  2  and  the  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  thus  preserv¬ 
ing  the  competitive  basis  therein  agreed  to. 

“At  the  same  time  we  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  this  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  seriously  affects  in  many  ways 
our  competitive  status  with  other  districts.  We 
shall  rely  upon  the  Government  when  statistics 
are  properly  assembled  and  presented  to  refer 
our  competitive  relation  with  other  districts  to  a 
tribunal  or  commission  to  make  such  adjustments 
from  a  wage  standpoint  as  will  permit  the  mines 
in  central  Pennsylvania  to  make  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  profit,  as  they  are  entitled  to  under  the 
Lever  Law,  and  also  give  a  fair  and  equitable 
wage  earning  basis  to  the  miners  of  this  district 
as  compared  with  our  competitive  fields.” 

All  the  operators  agreed  to  post  immediately  at 
their  mines  this  notice : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  having 
decided  that  mine  workers  are  entitled  to  14  per 
cent  average  increase  to  bring  wages  up  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  this  company  gives 
notice  that  14  per  cent  average  increase  in  wages 
is  hereby  granted,  effective  at  once,  such  increase 
to  be  applied  to  the  wage  basis  provided  for  in 
the  present  wage  scale  agreements,  thus  preserv-- 
ing  the  competitive  basis  therein  agreed  to.  The 
new-  scale  of  wages  will  be  posted  as  soon  as 
possible 


Complacency  and  Self-Sufficiency. 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  a  good  point  in  the  article  that  we  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  in  referring  to  the  complacency  of 
the  coal  people.  Perhaps  he  might  also  have  alluded 
to  the  self-sufficiency  of  certain  interests. 

That  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  factor.  We 
remember,  away  back  in  the  early  days,  the  late 
E.  R.  Holden  explaining  that  his  company  belonged 
to  the  stockholders ;  they  elected  the  directors  and 
the  directors  put  him  in  his  position.  As  long  as 
he  satisfied  them  he  maintained  no  one  else  had 
authority  to  say  anything;  be  he  public  official, 
shipper  or  ordinary  private  citizen.  That  was  an 
attitude  all  too  common  among  corporation  officials 
in  those  days.  The  fact  that  so  many  companies 
are  vested  with  a  public  interest  seem  to  escape  their 
notice  altogether. 

The  fact  that  a  railroad  depends  upon  a  public 
franchise  for  its  very  existence  was  overlooked,  but 
now  there  is,  fortunately,  a  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  most  people  and  the  complacency  and 
self-sufficiency  are  manifested  in  other  forms.  There 
should  be  an  awakening  in  some  quarters ;  a  better 
realization  of  what  business  interests  in  general  are 
up  against  at  the  present  time. 


COAL  OUTPUT  GAINS. 

Official  Figures  Show  Recovery  in  Outlying 
Bituminous  Districts. 

The  official  figures  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  show  that  during  the  third  week  of  the 
strike  .the  bituminous  production  rose  to  45  per 
cent  of  what  might  be  called  normal,  as  against  30 
per  cent  during  the  first  week  and  33  per  cent  during 
the  second. 

This  gain,  however,  was  all  in  West  Virginia  and 
outlaying  sections,  such  as  southeastern  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
In  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  as  well  as  in  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  and  the  tier  of  States  immediately 
west  of  the  Mississippi  from  Iowa  south  to  Okla¬ 
homa,  the  situation  remained  unchanged.  Very  few 
union  mines  were  in  operation,  and  the  only  coal 
mined  was  an  insignificant  tonnage  from  wagon 
mines  and  strippings. 

Bituminous  production  by  weeks  since  November 
1  is  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  follows : 

Week  ending.  Net  tons. 

November  8  : .  3,582,000 

November  15  .  4,024,000 

November  22  .  5,416,000 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tonnage  for  the 
latest  week  was  only  about  a  million  and  a  half 
tons  short  of  the  production  for  the  first  week  in 
April,  which  was  6,984,000  tons.-  The  low  output 
at  that  time  was  accounted  for  by  depressed  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  some  manner  the  anthracite  production  was 
speeded  up  during  the  third  week  of  the  bituminous 
shutdown,  the  hard  coal  output  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  November  22  having  been  the  largest  for  the 
year  to  date,  2,018,000  net  tons.  The.largest  weekly 
output  on  record  was  in  the  summer  of  1918,  when 
'it  reached  2,080,000  tons,  or  only  slightly  above  that 
of  the  week  before  last. 


A  Prize  Job  of  Bungling. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

If  there  ever  was  a  situation  that  should  have 
been  handled  with  tact  and  the  delicate  touch  of 
astute  statesmanship,  it  was  the  apparent  impasse 
between  the  coal  miners  and  the  coal  operators  as 
winter  swept  down  on  us.  A  prolonged  coal  strike 
at  this  time  cannot  be  anything  but  a  disaster.  A 
Government  with  any  genius  for  leadership  would 
have  prevented  it  at  all  costs.  But  if  the  present 
Administration  has  left  anything  undone  which 
would  be  well  calculated  to  render  it  inevitable,  we 
have  not  the  wit,  at  all  events,  to  discover  what  it 
could  be. 

If  the  nation  is  now  plunged  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  into  all  the  suffering,  financial  loss  and  social 
peril  of  a  coal  strike,  it  will  have  the  satisfaction 
at  least  of  knowing  that  it  is  paying  a  part  of  its 
long  overdue  bill  for  permitting  the  transcendently 
important  affairs  of  a  hundred  and  ten  million 
people  to  be  directed  by  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  incompetents  in  captivity. 


30-Hour  Week  Not  a  Cure. 

Speaking  at  the  recent  session  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  in  St.  Louis,  George  Otis  Smith, 
director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
said : 

“The  underlying  cause  of  bad  conditions  in  the 
coal  industry  is  the  seasonal  fluctuation  in  demand 
which  has  resulted  in  the  country  being  over¬ 
equipped  with  coal  mines  and  coal  miners. 

“The  public  interest  lies  in  a  longer  working  year, 
not  in  a  shorter  day  or  week.  Largely  on  account 
of  the  irregular  market  demand  for  coal,  our  mines 
since  the  armistice  have  actually  averaged  only  30 
hours  working  time  a  week ;  throughout  the  year 
there  have  been  too  many  mines  and  too  many 
miners  waiting  for  work.  A  30-hour  week  is  the 
ailment — not  the  cure.” 


WANTS  UNION  PROTECTED. 


Dr.  Garfield  Says  Operators  Must  Not  Try 
to  Break  Up  U.  M.  W. 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by  Dr. 
Garfield : 

“Report  has  come  to  me  that  the  present  crisis  in 
the  coal  industry  will  be  used  to  break  down  the 
labor  union.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  as-  much  op¬ 
posed  to  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  principle  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  the  union  of  working  men 
as  I  am  to  the  effort  of  labor  leaders  to  keep  labor 
satisfied  by  a  constant  boosting  of  wages  regardless 
of  the.  publ'c  interest,  or  to  the  effort  of  leaders  in 
the  industrial  world  to  boost  profits  unduly  to  the 
hurt  of  the  public.  Any  attempt  to  complicate  the 
issue  at  this  time  by  seeking  to  destroy  the  union 
of  the  mine  workers  or  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  will  be  resented  by  the  public  and  op¬ 
posed  by  me.” 

No  matter  what  any  spokesman  for  the  Wilson 
Administration  may  say  in  an  effort  to  placate  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  miners  lose 
this  strike  the  U.  M.  W.  will  be  little  more  than 
a  debating  society  for  some  time  to  come.  Its  con¬ 
ventions  can  pass  resolutions  stating  what  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  entitled  to,  but  if  the  rank  and  file  refuse 
to  remain  on  strike  until  they  win,  the  resolutions 
will  amount  to  only  an  expression  of  opinion. 

No  amount  of  pussyfooting  for  labor  votes  will 
change  this  fact.  The  Government  has  told  the 
miners  what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  the  official 
spokesmen  of  the  miners  have  refused  to  accept  it. 
One  side  or  the  other  must  back  down,  or  the  strike 
must  wear  itself  out  gradually  just  as  the  steel 
strike  did. 

In  the  latter  event  the  U.  M.  W.  will  be  greatly 
weakened  and  the  Government  will  have  to  take 
the  entire  blame,  for  the  bituminous  operators  are 
acting  merely  as  spectators,  without  power  to  take 
the  initiative  in  any  course  of  action. 


Two  Views  of  McAdoo. 

Various  comments  regarding  Mr.  McAdoo  are 
made  by  bituminous  operators,  some  of  which  have 
been  printed  while  the  great  majority  have  not 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  unprintable. 

One  of  the  best  known  operators  in  the  country 
takes  a  charitable  view,  giving  it  as  his  belief  that 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Director 
General  of  Railroads  was  overworked  while  filling 
the  dual  offices  and  has  not  fully  recovered,  so  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  statements  he  makes  at 
this  time.  “I  really  think  he  has  weakened  under 
the  strain,”  says  this  man,  “for  I  believe  that  no 
honest  man  with  a  big  job  could  afford  to  make  a 
statement  which  is  partly  truth  and  partly  a  lie.” 

Another  coal  man  says :  “It  seems  to  me  that 
everybody  endowed  with  ordinary  intelligence  can 
see  through  the  McAdoo  tirade — politics,  pure  and 
simple,  and  mighty  poor  politics  at  that.  He  must 
think  that  the  average  American  is  a  fool.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  generally  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  if  that  party  should  be  unwise  enough 
to  nominate  such  a  man  for  the  Presidency  it  would 
have  to  be  a  mighty  ordinary  man  that  I  would 
not  vote  for  against  him.” 


The  production  of  coal  in  Alaska  in  1918  was 
75,606  tons,  according  to  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey.  This  compares  with  53,955  tons  in  1917. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston 

Receipt  of  coal  at  Boston  for  November  and  for 
eleven  months  were  as  follows : 


November  Eleven  Months 


Water — 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

Anthracite  . 

...  75,277 

101,020 

1,093,134 

974,315 

Bituminous  . 

...455,883 

255,701 

5,264,687 

2,377,233 

Rail— 

Anthracite  .. 

...  17,630 

26,933 

309,632 

230,280 

Bituminous  . 

. . .  5,450 

8,873 

77.094 

109,524 

Total  .. . . 

..  .554,240 

392,527 

6,744,547 

3,691,352 

614 
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Anthracite  Collieries 

We  present  herewith  this  data  relative  to  anthracite 
mines  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  our  readers.  A  question  often  arises  as  to  what 
company  owns  this  colliery  or  that  colliery,  and  by 
presenting  the  names  of  mines  and  washeries  in 
alphabetical  order  we  make  the  ascertaining  of 
owners’  names  a  very  simple  matter. 

Our  authority  for  the  list  is  the  most  recent 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines. 
This  shows  that  the  number  of  collieries,  washeries, 
etc.,  as  reported  is  334,  and  the  number  of  owners 
is  123. 

Alaska,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  i  ,! 

Alden,  Alden  Coal  Co.  • 

Anchor  Washery,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Archbald,  D„  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

Auchinoloss,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

Audeuried  No.  4,  Lehigh  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co. 

Austin,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Avondale,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

Baltimore  No.  5,  D.  &  H.  Co. 

Baltimore  No.  5  Washery,  D.  &  H.  Co. 

Baltimore  Tunnel  D.  &  H.  Co. 

Baltimore  Tunnel  Washery,  D.  &  H.  Co. 

Bancroft  Washery,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

•Barnum,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

Bast,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Bear  Valley,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Beaver  Brook,  C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co. 

Beaver  Meadow,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Bergen,  Thomas  D.  Bergen. 

Bell,  Gorman  &  Champion. 

Bellevue,  D„  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

Big  Mountain,  P.  &  R  C.  &  I.  Co 
Black  Diamond,  Haddock  Mg.  Co. 

Black  Creek  Washery,  Thomas  Colliery  Co. 

Black  Heath,  Black  Heath  Coal  Co. 

Blackwood,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Bliss,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Boland,  Carbondale  C.  M.  Co. 

Boston  Run,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Brisbin,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Brisbin  Washery,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Brock  Washery,  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co. 

Brookside,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Buck  Mountain,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Buck  Ridge,  Buck  Ridge  C.  M.  Co. 

Bulls  Head,  Bulls  Head  Coal  Co. 

Burnside,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Butler,  Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Buttonwood  No.  22,  Lehigh  &  W.-B.  Coal  Co. 
Buttonwood  Washery,  Lehigh  &  W.-B.  Coal  Co. 
Cambridge  Washery,  Cambridge  Coal  Co. 

Cameron,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Capouse,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Carleton,  John  Gibbons  &  Co. 

Carney  &  Brown,  Carney  &  Brown  Coal  Co. 

Cayuga,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Cayuga  Washery,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Central,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

Centralia,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Chauncey,  George  F.  Lee  Coal  Co. 

Clearview,  Clearview  Coal  Co. 

Clinton  Colliery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Clinton  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Clinton  Falls,  Clinton  Falls  Coal  Co. 

Coal  Brook,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Coaldale,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 

Coaldale  Washery,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 

Colbert,  Shipman  Koal  Co. 

Coleraine,  Est.  A.  S.  Van  Wickle. 

Conlon,  John  Conlon  Coal  Co. 

Connell,  Connell  Anth.  M.  Co. 

Consolidated,  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Continental,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Corbin,  Excelsior  Coal  Co. 

Cranberry,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 

Cranberry,  A.  Pardee  &  Co. 

Cumbola  Washery,  Cumbola  Coal  Co. 

Delaware,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Deringer,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Diamond,  D.,  L..&  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Dickson,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  ,,  , 


and  Tlieir  Owners. 

Dodge,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Dorrance,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Draper,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Drifton  No.  1  and  2,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Dusky  Diamond,  Thomas  R.  Reese  Coal  Co 
Eagle  Hill,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

East  Alden,  East  Alden  Coal  Co. 

East  Bear  Ridge,  East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co. 
East  Boston,  East  Bosto'n  Coal  Co. 

East  Boston  Washery,  East  Boston  Coal  Co. 

East  Lehigh,  East  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 

East  Mountain,  Spruks  Coal  Co. 

Ebervale,  G.  B.  Markle  Co 

Eckley  and  Buck  Mountain,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Eckley  Washery,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Economy  Washery,  Scranton  Electric  Co. 

Eddy  Creek,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Eddy  Creek  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Elk  Brook,  Elk  Brook  Coal  Co. 

Ellangowan,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Ellsworth,  Ellsworth  Coal  Co. 

Emperor  Washery,  Emperor  Coal  Co. 

Empire  Washery,  Lehigh  &  W.-B.  Coal  Co. 
Enterprise,  Enterprise  Coal  Co. 

Erie,  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Eureka  Washery,  Carbon  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Evans,  Evans  Colliery  Co. 

Ewen,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

Exeter,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Forest  City,  Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Forty  Fort,  Forty  Fort  Coal  Co. 

Franklin,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Gaylord,  Kingston  Coal  Co. 

Gilberton,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Girard  Bear  Ridge,  W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co. 
Girard  Mammoth,  Girard  Mammoth  Coal  Co. 
Glendower,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Glenwood,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Glenwood  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Good  Spring,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Gowen,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Gravity  Slope,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Greenough,  Greenough  Red  Ash  Coal  Co. 

Green  Ridge,  Green  Ridge  Coal  Co. 

Greenwood,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav*.  Co. 

Greenwood  Washery,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 
Hadleigh,  Pittston  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Hallstead,  D„  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Hammond,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Hampton  Washery,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Harry  E.,  Forty  Fort  Coal  Co. 

Harleigh,  Harleigh  Brookwood  Coal  Co. 

Harwood,  Harwood  Coal  Co. 

Hauto  Washery,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 

Hazle  Brook,  John  S.  Wentz  &  Co. 

Hazleton  No.  1,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Hazleton  Shaft,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Heidelberg,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Henry,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Henry  Clay,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Hickory  Ridge,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Hickory  Swamp,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Highland  No.  2,  G.  B.  Markle  Co. 

Highland  No.  S,  G.  B.  Markle  Co. 

Hillman  Vein,  Wilkes-Barre  Anth.  Coal  Co. 
Hillman  Vein  Washery,  Wilkes-Barre  Ant.  C  Co. 
Holden,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Hollenback  No.  2,  Lehigh  &  W.-B.  Coal  Co. 

Honey  Brook  No.  S,  Lehigh  &  W.-B.  Coal  Co. 
Howard,  White  &  Co. 

Hudson  Washery,  H.  H.  Smith  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Hyde  Park  Washery,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Indian  Ridge,  P  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Jeddo  No.  4,  G.  B.  Markle  Co. 

Jeddo,  No.  7,  G.  B.  Markle  Co. 

Jermyn,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Jermyn,  Jermyn  &  Co. 

Jermyn  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Johnson,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

John  Veith,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Katherine,  Trevorton  Colliery  Co. 

Kehley  Run,  Thomas  Coal  Co. 

Kingston  No.  2,  Kingston  Coal  Co. 


Kingston  No.  4,  Kingston  Coal  Co. 

Knickerbocker,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Kohinoor,  P.  &  R,  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Lackawanna,  Lackawanna  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Laflin,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Lance  No.  11,  Lehigh  &  W.-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Langcliffe,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Lansford,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 

Lattimer,  Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Laurel  Run,  Butcher  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Lawrence,  Harleigh  Brookwood  Coal  Co. 

Legitt’s  Creek,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Legitt’s  Creek  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Lincoln,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Locust  Gap,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Locust  Spring,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Loomis,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Louise,  Raub  Coal  Co. 

Lucy  R.,  Port  Carbon  Coal  Co. 

Luke  Fidler,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Lytle,  Lytle  Coal  Co. 

Madeira,  Wilkes-Barre  Colliery  Co. 

Mahanoy  City,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Maltby,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Manville,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Manville,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Marvine,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Marvine  No.  2  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Maryd,  Maryd  Coal  Co. 

Maxwell  No.  20,  Lehigh  &  W.-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Meadow  Hill  Washery,  Meadow  Hill  Coal  Co. 
Middle  Creek  Washery,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 
Middle  Lehigh,  Mill  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Midvalley,  Midvalley  Coal  Co. 

Miners  Mills,  Healey  Coal  Co. 

Mineral  Spring,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Minooka,  Minooka  Coal  Co. 

Moosic  Mountain,  Moosic  Mountain  Coal  Co. 
Morea,  Dodson  Coal  Co. 

Mt.  Hope,  Mt.  Hope  Coal  Co. 

Mt.  Jessup,  Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Mt.  Lookout,  Mt.  Lookout  Coal  Co. 

Murray,  Northern  Anth.  Coal  Co. 

Murrins,  Fall  Brook  Coal  Co. 

Natalie,  Colonial  Coal  Co. 

National,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Nay-Aug,  Nay-Aug  Coal  Co. 

Nesquehoning,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 

Newcastle,  Darkwater  Coal  Co. 

No.  5,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

No.  6,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

No.  6,  No.  6  Coal  Co. 

No.  6,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

No.  7,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

No.  9,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

No.  14,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

North  Franklin,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

North  Mahanoy,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Northwest,  Northern  Anth.  Coal  Co. 

Nottingham  No.  15,  Lehigh  &  W.-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Oak  Hill,  Oak  Hill  Coal  Co. 

Oak  Hill,  Scranton  Anth.  Coal  Co. 

O’Boyle-Foy,  O’Boyle-Foy  Anth.  Coal  Co. 

Old  Forge,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

Olyphant,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Olyphant  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Oneida,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Ontario,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Ontario  Washery,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Otto,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Oxford,  People’s,  Coal  Co. 

Packer  No.  2,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Packer  No.  3,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Packer  No.  4,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Packer  No.  5,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Park,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Parrish  Washery,  Lehigh  &  W.-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Pancoast,  Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co. 

Pennsylvania,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Pennsylvania  No.  1,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
Pennsylvania  No.  5,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
Pettebone,  D.,  L.  &  W.  RR.  Co. 

Phoenix  Park,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Pickaway,  McCauley  Coal  Co. 

Pine  Brook,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Pine  Hill,  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co. 
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Pine  Knot,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Pine  Ridge,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Plank  Ridge  Washery,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 
Plymouth  No.  3,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Plymouth  No.  3  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Plymouth  No.  5,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Plymouth  No.  5  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Plymouth  Red  Ash,  Plymouth  Red  Ash  C.  Co. 

Potts,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Powderly,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Prospect,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Pyne,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Rackett  Brook,  Rackett  Brook  Coal  Co. 

Rahn,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 

Rausch  Creek  Washery,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 
Raymond,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Red  Ash  No.  2,  Red  Ash  Coal  Co. 

Red  Ash  Washery,  Red  Ash  Coal  Co. 

Reliance,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Richmond  No.  3,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Richards,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Ridgewood,  Traders  Coal  Co. 

Riverside,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

Salem,  E.  S.  Stackhouse  Coal  Co. 

Saint  Nicholas,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Sandy  Run,  M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co. 

Sayre,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Scotch  Valley,  Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Scott,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Seneca,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Shawnee,  Shawnee  Coal  Co. 

Shenandoah  City,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Short  Mountain,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Sibley,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

Silver  Creek,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Sloan,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

South  Side  Washery,  South  Side  Coal  Co. 

South  Wilkes-Barre  No.  5,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co. 

Spencer,  Spencer  Coal  Co. 

Spring  Brook,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Spring  Brook  Washery,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
Springdale,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Spring  Mountain,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  Coal  Co. 

Stanton,  Harleigh  Brookwood  C.  Co. 

Stanton  No.  7,  Lehigh  &  W.-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Sterrick  Creek,  Temple  Coal  Co. 

Stevens,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

Stirling,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Storrs,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Storrs  Washery,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Strippings,  (a)  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Strippings,  (b)  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Suffolk,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Sugar  Notch  No.  9,  Lehigh  &  W.-Barre  Coal  Co. 
Sunnyside,  Humbert  Coal  Co. 

Tamaqua,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. 

Tamaqua  -Washery,  Slattery  Bros. 

Tappans,  Archbald  Coal  Co. 

Taylor,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Thomaston,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Tipperary,  Maxey  Coal  Co. 

Tip  Top,  Tip  Top  Coal  Co. 

Tomhicken,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  Inc. 

Troy,  Healy  Coal  Co. 

Truesdale,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Tunnel  Ridge,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Turkey  Run,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Underwood,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

Upper  Lehigh,  Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 

Valley  View,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Veith,  John,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Von  Storch,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Von  Storch  Washery,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Wachna-Taylor,  Wachna-Taylor  Anth.  C.  Co. 
Wadesville,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Wanamie,  Lehigh  &  W.-Barre  Coal  Co. 

Warrior  Run,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

West  End,  West  End  Coal  Co. 

Westmoreland,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

West  Mountain,  West  Mountain  Coal  Co. 

West  Nanticoke,  West  Nanticoke  Coal  Co. 

Weston,  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co. 

West  Ridge,  Scranton  Coal  Co. 

West  Shenandoah,  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

White,  White  Coal  Co. 


William  A.,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 

William  Penn,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 
Williamstown,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Wolf,  Wolf  Collieries  Co.,  Inc. 

Wolf  Creek,  Mill  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Wolf  Creek  Washery,  Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co. 
Woodward,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.  Co. 

Wyoming,  Central  Coal  Co. 


RETAILERS  MEET  WEDNESDAY. 

Interesting  Program  Arranged  for  One-Day 
Session  at  Rochester. 

As  previously  announced,  a  meeting  of  western 
New  York  coal  dealers  will  be  held  at  Rochester 
next  Wednesday,  December  10,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants  Association. 
The  Rochester  association  will  co-operate  in  making 
the  occasion  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

The  territory  to  be  covered  at  this  meeting  in¬ 
cludes  IS  counties,  embracing  what  is  known  as 
Group  4  of  the  State  association’s  membership. 
There  will  be  an  all-day  session  at  the  Hotel  Roches¬ 
ter,  with  an  intermission  for  lunch. 

The  speakers  will  include  J.  S.  Hamilton,  general 
northern  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales 
Co.;  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association ;  Sol 
White,  counsel  for  the  Rochester  Retail  Dealers’ 
Association,  and  Wilson  M.  Gould,  commissioner  of 
the  Wayne  County  Retail  Merchants’  Association. 

Papers  will  be  presented  on  such  topics  as :  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Supply  and  Distribution  from  Producers’ 
Standpoint,  Difficulties  of  Supply  and  Distribution 
from  Retailers’  Standpoint,  The  Difference  Between 
a  Dealer  and  a  Merchant,  The  Legal  Status  of  the 
Retailer. 

Among  the  topics  that  will  be  discussed  are :  Fuel 
Oil  Problem,  Buckwheat  and  Pea  Coal  Problem, 
Equalizing  of  Sizes  Problem,  Substitutes  for  Stove 
Size  Problem,  Equal  Monthly  Distribution  Prob¬ 
lem,  Difference  in  Freight  Rate  Problem,  Difference 
in  Cost  Problem. 


Governors  Confer  on  Coal 

The  Governors  of  seven  western  and  southern 
bituminous  producing  States  held  a  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  Sunday  to  discuss  what  action  could  be 
taken  by  the  State  executives  to  relieve  the  coal 
shortage.  Governor  Gardner,  of  Missouri,  called 
the  conference  and  the  other  States  represented 
were  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Tennessee.  It  was  decided  to  urge  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  war-time  machinery  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  coal 
during  the  emergency. 

Recommendations  to  that  effect  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Dr.  Garfield,  but  the  latter  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  consider  them,  as 
Congress  had  made  no  appropriation  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  Railroad 
Administration,  he  stated,  would  have  to  continue 
the  work  of  distribution,  although  the  co-operation 
of  local  and  State  authorities  would  be  welcomed. 


On  the  surface,  at  least,  peace  now  reigns  once 
more  in  the  publishing  business  and  papers  can  be 
issued  on  a  normal,  though  a  considerably  more 
expensive,  basis.  As  in  the  case  of  practically  all 
other  controversies  of  the  sort  some  compromise  on 
rates  had  to  be  made  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  more 
important  principles.  The  contest  really  was  one 
in  behalf  of  business  interests  generally,  for  it  was 
understood  that  radical  moves  would  have  followed 
a  victory  by  the  secessionists,  so  called.  It  may  be 
said  that  rarely  was  there  a  tie-up  so  complete.  At 
the  outset  any  publishing  that  was  done  indicated 
either  such  extensive  advance  preparations  that  the 
date  lines  were  largely  fictitious,  or  so  small  an 
edition  as  might  be  handled  by  a  merely  nominal 
force. 


MORE  OIL  COMPETITION. 

New  Company  Will  Make  a  Drive  to  Convert 
Coal  Users  to  Oil. 

Boston,  Dec.  4. — The  invasion  of  fuel  oil  is  going 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  New  England,  and 
the  interests  concerned  with  pushing  it  are  taking 
every  advantage  of  the  shortage  and  high  price  of 
coal  to  make  themselves  solid. 

This  week  Boston  capitalists,  headed  by  W.  Cam¬ 
eron  Forbes,  former  Governor  General  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  connected  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
Forbes  family;  F.  Lothrop  Ames,  of  the  Ames 
family,  and  F.  H.  Prince,  whose  interests  stretch 
out  over  the  entire  country,  have  organized  the 
Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Co.  with  $2,000,000  capital, 
and  through  New  York  interests  have  connected 
themselves  with  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Co. 

The  plan  is  to  reorganize  and  take  over  the  Fess 
Rotary  Oil  Burner,  Inc.  which  was  formed  in 
Massachusetts  three  years  ago  and  has  built  up  a 
thriving  business  installing  fuel  oil  burners  and 
supplying  the  oil.  The  Fess  Company  has  a  large 
fleet  of  trucks  in  use  around  Boston  and  Providence, 
and  among  the  plants  which  it  is  supplying  are  the 
Harvard  Medical  School’s  $5,000,000  group,  The 
Christian  Science  “Mother  Church,”  Saxony  Mills 
and  Packard  motor  car  buildings,  in  Boston ;  Brown 
University  and  the  large  new  building  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  Trust  Company,  in  Providence. 

To  Invade  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  plan  is  to  invade  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  other  large  cities  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  trucks  being  used  here  and 
at  Providence  probably  will  be  the  type  for  use  in 
the  other  cities.  Each  has  a  capacity  for  the  oil 
equivalent  of  ten  tons  of  coal. 

From  New  Bedford  comes  another  glimmer  of 
what  s  happening.  Although  the  mill  men  there  have 
been  fearing  that  they  might  be  forced  to  follow 
the  example  of  many  Chicago  industries,  two  of  the 
heads  are  not  losing  sleep  over  the  coal  shortage. 
They  have  on  hand  coal  enough  to  last  a  month, 
and  before  that  is  used  up  they  intend  to  have  their 
plants  equipped  with  oil-burning  apparatus.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  been  signed  for  the  necessary  oil  supply, 
with  deliveries  starting  this  week.  Two  other  mills 
have  practically  closed  similar  contracts,  and  twelve 
more  are  giving  careful  consideration  to  adopting 
oil.  Past  differences  with  the  employes  in  the  boiler 
rooms  and  the  constantly  recurring  coal  shortages 
are  the  main  influences  behind  the  plans  for  a 
change  in  fuel. 

The  New  England  Oil  Refining  Co.  already  has 
started  construction  of  a  large  receiving  station  in 
New  Bedford.  The  plant  is  on  the  waterfront,  where 
barges  may  tie  up  at  the  pier  to  be  constructed,  thus 
securing  cheap  transportation.  Tank  facilities  will 
be  ready  in  February.  A  second  station  will  be 
built  in  another  part  of  the  city  within  a  year,  on 
land  just  secured. 

The  latest  installation  in  Boston  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  one  thus  far— the  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel.  This  hotel  is  the  most  costly  hostelry  in  this 
country  outside  of  two  or  three  in  New  York  City, 
and  now  has  discarded  coal  entirely.  It  has  a  50,000- 
gallon  storage  tank.  Arthur  L.  Race,  associate  man¬ 
ager,  applied  the  match  to  the  first  burner  that  was 
lighted  in  this  heating  plant.  The  hotel  management 
claims  that  it  has  several  important  advantages  in 
using  oil  instead  of  coal:  The  difference  in  initial 
cost,  the  saving  in  the  handling  of  ashes,  the  doing 
away  with  dust,  fumes,  loss  of  available  heat  while 
cleaning  fires  and  haulage  charges. 

From  other  sources  it  was  learned  this  week  that 
the  new  plant  has  some  serious  disadvantages  also, 
notably  the  great  volume  of  smoke  and  the  bad 
odors  that  are  thrown  out  over  the  surrounding 
streets  at  times  during  the  night. 


The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  drilling  for  oil  on 
its  eastern  Kentucky  properties,  consisting  of  some 
30,000  acres.  Oil  exists  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
but  no  wells  have  been  brought  in  as  yet  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  land. 
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NEW  WAGE  PLAN. 


New  York  Coal  Man  Suggests  Unique  Basis 
of  Settlement. 

Willett  Martin,  of  New  York,  has  suggested  a 
novel  plan  for  adjusting  bituminous  wages  and 
prices.  Below  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  recently 
wrote  to  Dr.  Garfield  outlining  his  idea: 

“What  assurance  has  the  operator  that  he  can 
market  his  product  at  a  profitable  selling  price  per 
ton  on  his  investment  for  the  next  three  or  more 
years,  even  though  the  Government  specifies  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  coal  at  which  he  could  make  a  profit? 
On  the  contrary  he  would  be  compelled  to  sell  at  the 
minimum  market  price,  depending  upon  supply  and 
demand,  and  from  present  indications  and  authentic 
reports  most  industrial  consumers  have'  from  two 
to  six  months  supply  on  hand,  indicating  the  supply 
would  far  exceed  the  demand  if  the  union  mines 
were  working. 

“It  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  burden  the  operator 
at  this  time  with  an  unreasonable  wage  increase  for 
several  years  to  come,  in  addition  to  their  enormous 
overhead  expenses  and  high  cost  of  material,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  necessary  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction.  This  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  industry  in  the  near  future, 
and  eventually  close  down  most  of  the  mines  unable 
to  meet  expenses  and  consequently  throw  out  of 
employment  thousands  of  miners  with  no  other 
vocation. 

“A  tiinely  suggestion  might  solve  the  problem,  in 
the  way  of  a  proportionate  monthly  bonus  to  the 
miners  (in  addition  to  the  present  wage  scale),  for 
the  year  1920,  deducted  from  the  1919  excess  profit 
tax  and  the  balance,  if  any,  turned  over  to  the 
Government  as  usual,  basing  same  on  the  profits  of 
each  individual  operation,  and  perpetuate  this  method 
during  any  period  of  contract  that  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

“Would  this  not  place  the  burden  of  responsibility 
for  the  successful  operation  of  mines  upon  the  miner 
as  well  as  the  operator,  and  not  imperil  the  capital 
invested  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  miner? 

“My  writing  this  letter  is  not  prompted  by  any 
ambition  for  political  aspirations,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  unwise  for  the  Government  to  recom¬ 
mend  at  this  time  an  unreasonable  increase  in  wages, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  't  has  promised  a  reduction 
in  the  high  cost  of  living. 

“However,  if  the  miner  is  underpaid,  the  operator 
undoubtedly  would  be  very  glad  to  share  any  excess 
profits  with  his  employes  each  succeeding  year, 
rather  than  be  burdened  with  a  guarantee  of 
wages  that  would  compel  him  to  close  his  mines,  if 
the  market  could  not  absorb  his  product  at  a  price 
in  excess  of  his  cost  of  production.”  . 


Average  Price  of  Coal  Exported. 


Month : 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Month : 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Jan.,  ’17.. 

.  $5.76 

$3.36 

May,  ’18.. 

.  $6.37 

$3.66' 

Feb . 

.  5.65 

3.36 

June  . 

.  6.33 

4.00 

Mar . 

..  5.28 

2.30 

July  . 

.  6.40 

4.00 

Apr . 

.  5.83 

3.14 

Aug . 

.  6.35 

3.93 

May  .... 

. ...  5.40  3.54 

Sept . 

..  6.58 

4.02 

June  . 

.  5.29 

3.54 

Oct . 

.  6.58 

4.15 

July  . 

.  5.60 

3.82 

Nov . 

.  6.82 

4.15 

Aug . 

.  4.85 

3.99 

Dec . 

.  7.38 

4.18 

Sept . 

..  5.80 

3.85 

Jan.,  ‘19.. 

.  7.45 

4.68 

Oct . 

.  5.92 

3.92 

Feb . 

.  7.22 

4.38 

Nov . 

.  6.20 

3.98 

Mar . 

.  7.38 

5.00 

Dec . 

.  5.94 

3.56 

Apr . 

.  8.17 

4.80 

Jan.,  T8.. . 

.  6.74 

3.80 

May  . 

.  8.15 

4.20 

Feb . 

.  6.67 

4.08 

June  . 

.  8.44 

4.38 

Mar . 

..  6.51 

4.02 

July . 

.  8.13 

4.30 

Apr . 

.  6.58 

3.98 

Aug . 

.  8.48 

4.62 

Sept . 

.  8.35 

4.90 

George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  has  recently  issued  a 
well  illustrated  pamphet  of  16  pages,  relative  to 
its  line  of  screens  and  other  coal  yard  equipment, 
including  elevators  and  conveyors,  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  attachments  and  accessories. 


Why  Arbitration  Was  Refused. 

An  operator  who  attended  the  Washington  wage 
conference  says : 

“All  the  way  through  the  wage  controversy  the 
operators  have  been  proposing  arbitration  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  commission,  and  the  mine  workers  have 
been  refusing  it. 

“Now  they  have  just  as  good  speakers,  just  as 
good  pleaders  as  the  operators.  Their  statisticians 
are  just  as  good.  They  have  wonderfully  fine  rec¬ 
ords  of  facts — as  good  or  better  than  the  operators. 
If  they  had  a  good  case,  would  they  refuse  arbitra¬ 
tion  ? 

“I  cannot  think  so.  Their  only  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  arbitration  is  that  they  are  trying  to  get 
something  that  is  over  and  above  fair  treatment  or 
that  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
large.” 

Another  operator  accounts  for  the  union’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  arbitration  in  this  manner : 

“The  feeling  is  that  if  the  matter  comes  finally 
to  arbitration  the  check-off  will  be  killed.  I  feel 
that  if  an  agreement  is  made  without  arbitration  by 
a  Government  commission  similar  to  the  Anthracite 
commission  of  1902,  the  check-off  will  be  written 
into  our  new  agreement.  In  all  probability  this 
check-off  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  United 
Mine  Workers  are  so  steadfastly  opposed  to  sub¬ 
mitting  their  case  to  arbitration — that  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  that  their  demands  are  so  much  beyond 
actual  justice.” 


How  the  Increase  Figures  Out. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  estimates  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  1918  ex¬ 
perience,  an  average  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  wages 
such  as  the  operators  have  offered  and  the  miners 
have  refused  to  accept  would  mean  an  increase  of 
from  22  to  26  cents  a  ton  in  producing  costs. 

An  increase  of  31.6  per  cent  in  wages,  such  as  was 
proposed  by  Secretary  Wilson  and  which  the  U. 
M.  W.  is  holding  out  for,  would  represent  from  SO 
to  60  cents  a  ton,  it  is  calculated,  while  the  increase 
originally  offered  by  the  operators — 15  cents  per 
ton  on  the  mining  rate  and  20  .  per  cent  on  day 
wages — would  mean  an  addition  of  30  to  35  cents 
per  ton  to  mining  costs. 


Changes  in  R.  &  P.  Staff. 

John  M.  Nelson,  uutil  recently  Buffalo  sales  agent 
of  the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  position  of  general  sales  agent 
of  the  company,  with  headquarters  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  connected  with  the 
R.  &  P.  for  many  years.  While  stationed  at  Buf¬ 
falo  he  was  not  only  in  charge  of  local  sales,  but 
had  jurisdiction  over  adjacent  territory,  including 
Canada.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  trade  and  well  posted  on  all  details  of  sales, 
etc.,  besides  being  a  man  of  very  engaging  person¬ 
ality. 

Charles  E.  Buchholz,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  in 
charge  of  sales,  has  recently  resigned  to  become 
associated  with  the  Geo.  Hall  Coal  Co.,  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 


Chicago  Gets  Coal  from  Duluth. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Dec.  2.— -With  a  view  to  tighten¬ 
ing  the  lid  on  the  use  of  coal  and  keeping  a  closer 
check  on  supplies,  the  Railroad  Administration’s 
sub-regional  committee  at  Duluth  has  commandeered 
all  coal  stocks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

A  big  shipment  was  made  today  from  one  of  the 
local  docks  to  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  at 
Chicago,  and  a  flood  of  applications  for  lake  coal 
are  being  received  from  Milwaukee,  where  the  short¬ 
age  of  bituminous  is  acute.  Sixty-two  applications 
were  received  from  that  city  this  afternoon  by  wire. 

Coal  supplies  for  local  use  are  adequate  despife 
the  extremely  cold  weather.  The  temperature 
dropped  to  24  degrees  below  zero  today. 


AMERICANIZATION  WORK  IN  THE 

ANTHRACITE  MINING  TOWNS 

Though  the  war  interfered  to  a  large  extent  with 
the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  anthracite 
mining  companies,  and  in  some  cases  the  suspended 
night  classes  have  not  been  resumed,  the  increased 
interest  shown  in  such  classes  as  have  been  called 
together  again  is  such  as  to  indicate  even  better  re¬ 
sults  than  have  hitherto  been  reached.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  “Americanization”  classes 
wherein  foreign-born  mine  workers  are  drilled  in 
those  branches  which  will  give  them  the  knowledge 
needed  by  an  American  citizen  and  enable  them  to 
pass  naturalization  examinations. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  doing  an 
effective  work  in  this  direction.  This  company’s 
night  classes,  held  in  the  Lansford  High  School 
three  nights  a  week,  had  an  average  attendance  of 
192  pupils  in  October. 

This  work  is  not  new  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav¬ 
igation  Co.,  as  the  old  classes  have  been  carried  on 
for  some  years,  though  there  was  a  suspension  of 
all  but  the  mining  classes  during  the  war.  Of  the 
different  classes  of  aliens,  the  Slavs  show  the  most 
interest  in  the  naturalization  class. 

The  Kingston  Coal  Co.  is  also  doing  Americaniza¬ 
tion  work  among  miners  and  their  families  in  the 
Kingston  neighborhood.  For  about  fifteen  years  this 
company  maintained  its  library  for  employes,  and 
they  have  also  maintained  a  night  school  for  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  library  building.  This  school  is  in 
operation  this  year  with  an  added  course,  electricity, 
which  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Thomas.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  co-operate  in  this 
work  by  supplying  instructors  when  needed. 

In  its  general  interest  in  citizenship  and  civic  im¬ 
provement  work,  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.  has  taken 
up  the  policy  of  starting  early  with  the  alien.  To 
this  end  it  is  the  main  co-operator  in  the  Kingston 
kindergarten,  which  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Kindergarten  Association  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
The  association  supplies  a  teacher  and  some  of  the 
supplies,  while  the  coal  company  furnishes  the  build¬ 
ing  and  acts  as  general  booster  and  man  of  all  work. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  ten 
months  of  1919  and  three  previous  years  were: 

Coal. 


Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

January  ... 

.  954,756 

881,154 

824,319 

839,885 

February  .. 

.  907,872 

684,083 

865,782 

523,973 

March  . . . . 

.  904,989 

971,337 

1,133,596 

572,637 

April  . 

.  700,704 

835,949 

1,025,152 

354,716 

May  . 

.  731,537 

955,056 

1,005,916 

418,432 

June  . 

.  749,964 

990,084 

1,060,890 

436,650 

July  . 

.  800,393 

898„946 

1,061,300 

600,996 

August  .. . . 

.  924,738 

998,488 

1,089,438 

739,066 

September 

.  924,645 

921,974 

973,369 

800,781 

October  . . . 

.  872,874  1,054,511 

906,581 

932,285 

Total  . . . 

. . .  .8,472,472  9,191,582 

9,946,4 33 

6,216,421 

Tonnage 

transported 

during  1 

October  increased 

Z5,704  tons 

,  or  2.7  per 

cent  compared  with  same 

month  of  1918,  while  for 

the  ten 

months  there  was 

a  decrease 

of  3,730,012  tons,  or  37.5  per  cent,  com- 

pared  with 

same  period  of  1918. 

Coke. 

January  . . 

.  49,836 

40,963 

32,370 

69,986 

February  . 

. 47,155 

34,543 

35,954 

47,787 

March  .. . . 

.  53,167 

35,138 

47,551 

44,872 

April  . 

.  46,671 

33,679 

41,750 

30,100 

May  . 

.  48,289 

47,913 

40,576 

33,235 

June  . 

.  47,602 

40,369 

44,501 

30,455 

July  ...... 

.  36,518' 

37,679 

41,893 

29,879 

August  . . . 

.  44,103 

40,784 

34,628 

22,675 

September 

.  41,852 

36,175 

42,788 

27,421 

October  .. . 

.  37,914 

33,715 

52,307 

12,861 

Totals  .. 

. 453,107 

374,958 

414,318 

349,272 

Shipments  of  coke  during  October  decreased 
39,746  tons,  or  75.8  per  tent,  compared  with  same 
month  of  1918,  while  for  the  ten  months  there  was 
a  decrease  of  65,046  tons,  or  15.7  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  of  1918. 
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Sales  of  Connellsville  furnace  coke  have  been  re¬ 
ported  this  week  as  high  as  $7.50,  while  $8.50  has 
been  paid  on  small  lots  of  foundry  coke. 

Interests  identified  with  the  Pursglove-Maher  Coal 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has  purchased  208  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Monongalia  County,  West  Virginia. 

It  is  quite  likely  now  that,  with  ar.  effort  made 
to  hold  prices  to  a  fair  level,  there  will  be  less 
heard  of  Government  control  of  the  mines,  for 
even  the  press  has  stood  with  the  employers  in 
this  issue. 

Rankin  T.  McGregor,  noted  Welsh  coal  operator, 
has  written  to  a  Pittsburgh  operator  that  he  and  a 
number  of  other  prominent  Welshmen  will  soon  be 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  investigate  coal  mining 
conditions  here. 

George  H.  Heck,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  previous  to 
that  associated  with  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.',  has  been  appointed  manager  of  bituminous 
sales  for  N.  B.  Wittman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Herbert  H.  Dean,  who  is  retiring  from  the  firm 
of  Edward  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Buf-. 
falo  &  Susquehanna  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Buffalo  and  bituminous  mines  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

During  the  24  hours  ended  Wednesday  mid¬ 


night,  20  steamers  and  47  barges  with  1,040  tons 
of  coal  passed  Lock  No.  1,  Monongahela  River. 
This  indicates  considerable  activity  in  the  non¬ 
union  mining  district  of  the  upper  Monongahela 
River  since  last  Saturday. 

J.  D.  Clarke,  superintendent  of  transportation  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  temporarily  to  the  office  of  Regional  Director 
Baldwin  of  the  Allegheny  Region,  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  will  assist 
in  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal. 

W.  F.  Jacoby  &  Co.  have  obtained  a  verdict  of 
$36,787  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  a 
Philadelphia  court,  in  their  suit  to  recover  damages 
for  alleged  unfair  distribution  of  coal  cars.  The 
action  was  based  on  an  award  made  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  more  than  12  years 
ago. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  hearing  reports  lately  of  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  old  Monongahela  Consolidated 
C.  &  C.  Co.  to  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  operators  see  in  this  a  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  Island  Creek  company  to  expand  its  holdings 
materially.  This  concern  has  been  making  progress 
in  leaps  and  bounds  for  the  past  few  years. 

Carl  Von  Hefletz,  said  to  represent  the  German 
Government,  is  in  Pittsburgh  seeking  coal,  but  has 
been  unable  to  get  any  thus  far.  It  is  said  that 


Germany  is  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  coal 
in  view  of  the  big  shortage,  bordering  on  a  famine, 
now  prevalent  in  that  country.  Hefletz  is  said  to  be 
the  first  German  to  come  to  America  seeking  our 
products  since  the  war  broke  out. 

The  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  the 
Kanawha  region  figures  out  that  a  14  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  in  that  district  would  mean  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  7.56  cents  a  ton  for  machine  mining  and 
9.87  cents  for  pick  work.  It  would  increase  the 
day  wage  of  drivers  62.32  cents,  or  from  $4.45  a 
day  to  $5.0732.  Common  labor  would  be  benefited 
58.80  cents,  or  an  increase  of  from  $4.20  a  day  to 
$4.7881.  The  Kanawha  miners,  however,  like  those 
in  other  districts,  have  refused  to  accept  this  ad¬ 
vance. 


The  New  York  Weather  Bureau  reports  that  the 
average  temperature  for  November  was  44.4  degrees, 
or  less  than  one-half  of  one  degree  above  normal. 
The  normal  temperature  for  the  month  is  an  even 
44  degrees.  The  November  average  for  several  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  as  follows:  1918,  46  degrees; 
1917,  41  degrees;  1916,  45  degrees;  1915,  45  degrees; 
1914,  44  degrees. 


George  Hamlin,  of  the  Metropolitan,  has  finished 
his  work  with  the  First  Motor  Corps,  which  has 
been  on  duty  in  the  streets  of  Boston  ever  since  the 
strike  of  the  police. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pet  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
Price  $2.00 


COAL  OPERATORS  FRIEND 

We  give  your  coal  the  most  active  and  intimate  representation, 
as  we  have  no  mines  of  our  own. 

Eleven  states  radiating  from  Chicago  our  market. 

MIDDLE  STATES  COAL  &  MINING  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BALDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Eyre  Euel  Co. 


29  Broadway 


New  York  City 


Anthracite 


COAL 


Bituminous 


Conserve  your  Bituminous  Coal 

By  Mixing  It  With  Our 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

All  excursion  trains  on  roads  included  in  the  Al¬ 
legheny  region  of  the  Railroad  Administration  have 
been  canceled  “until  the  coal  situation  improves.” 

H.  H.  Lineaweaver,  of  Philadelphia;  B.  J.  James 
and  W.  J.  James,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  have  incor¬ 
porated  the  Cambridge  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia.  Capital  stock,  $15,000. 

M.  J.  Kelly  &  Sons,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  of  the  Champion  Gas  Coal  Co., 
consisting  of  a  mine,  150  acres  of  coal  and  257  coke 
ovens  at  Bescoe,  in  the  Connellsville  region. 

The  Wheeling  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  million  dollar 
corporation  at  Artemus,  Ky.,  which  is  planning  to 
develop  a  3,000-acre  tract  of  land  near  that  place, 
in  addition  to  taking  over  several  going  mines. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  has  can¬ 
celled  all  its  fast  freight  trains,  so  as  to  economize 
on  the  use  of  coal.  While  the  strike  lasts  it  will 
operate  them  at  lower  speed  and  more  cars  to  the 
train. 

The  business  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
several  motor  trucks  are  now  used  in  the  delivery 
of  coal,  and  large  stocks  are  always  to  be  had  so 
that  the  eastern  section  of  Brooklyn  is  well  assured 
of  coal. 

William  S.  Pugh,  city  engineer  of  Pottsville,  Pa., 
and  James  Lynaugh,  city  road  foreman,  will  resign 
January  1  to  manage  a  new  corporation  that  is  be¬ 
ing  organized  to  dredge  anthracite  from  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River. 

The  situation  in  the  West  growing  out  of  the 
strike  was  rendered  more  critical  this  week  by  tem¬ 
peratures  ranging  far  below  zero  in  some  States.  In 
the  Northwest  20  degrees  was  reported,  in  Kansas 
City  14  degrees,  and  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  12  degrees. 

The  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co.,  although  practi¬ 
cally  a  new  corporation,  is  now  classed  as  one  of  the 
largest  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  incorporated  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  by  Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  presi¬ 
dent;  D.  G.  Gale,  vice-president  and  E.  W.  Leake, 
secretary. 

The  supply  of  fuel  oil  may  be  taken  over  soon  by 
the  Government  and  the  price  and  distribution  regu¬ 
lated.  Already  Government  agents  are  watching  the 
fuel  oil  market  and  are  preparing  to  act  against  a 
move  to  jump  prices,  which  has  been  reported  from 
some  sections. 

Notices  were  posted  at  the  Berwind-White  mines 
at  Windber,  Pa.,  last  Sunday,  advising  that  the 
wage  increase  recommended  by  Dr.  Garfield  would 
go  into  effect  on  December  1.  Other  non-union 
mines  in  that  vicinity  and  in  Westmoreland  County 
posted  similar  notices. 

By  the  construction  of  a  huge  dam  in  the  Housa- 
tonic  River,  near  Stevenson,  Conn.,  the  Connecticut 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  secures  a  vast  water 
power,  estimated  at  upwards  of  40,000  horse  power, 
which  will  displace  a  large  coal  tonnage  now  used 
in  generating  electricity  for  Waterbury,  Danbury 
and  other  places  in  that  vicinity. 

The  above  illustrates  the  plant  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  at  Grand  street  and  Newtown 
Creek,  Brooklyn;  one  of  the  largest  in  that  borough. 
It  was  formerly  operated  by  C.  H.  Reynolds  &  Son, 
but  on  the  organization  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Co. 
early  this  year  it  was  taken  over  and  up-to-date  im¬ 
provements  made,  and  equipped  with  modern  coal 
handling  machinery.  Such  improvements  have  been 
made  that  a  greatly  increased  tonnage  is  now  han¬ 
dled  at  the  plant. 

The  president  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
stated  early  this  week  that  all  the  company’s  plants 
except  that  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  would  have  to  shut 
down  by  Saturday  if  no  coal  is  received.  There  is 
no  danger  of  industrial  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  having  to  close  in  the  near 
future,  provided  they  can  burn  anthracite  steam 
sizes,  as  there  is  still  plenty  of  that  kind  of  coal 
available.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  in  stronger  de¬ 
mand  indicates  that  most  of  the  bituminous  users 
in  this  section  are  still  running  on  their  stock  piles. 


A  HINT  TO  OPERATORS. 


One  Official  Gives  Some  Sagacious  Advice  to 
His  Superintendents. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  general  manager  of  a  large  Pennsylvania  bi¬ 
tuminous  mining  company  to  his  mine  superintend¬ 
ents  offers  a  valuable  suggestion  for  other  opera¬ 
tors,  who  might  well  adopt  the  same  tactics  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  their  striking  employes : 

“It  seems  proper  that  the  men  should  be  given 
something  to  think  about  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  told  them  by  union  officials,  and  an  effort  made 
to  make  them  realize  that  it  is  their  duty  to  return 
to  work  as  individuals  and  their  duty  to  have  their 
local  union  take  action  directing  a  return  to  work. 

“I  would  like  you  to  take  every  opportunity,  and 
to  make  opportunities,  to  talk  this  matter  over  with 
the  better  class  of  your  employes.  Do  not  crowd 
them  too  hard,  but  try  to  get  them  to  see  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  we  see  it  and  then  to  take  such  action  as 
their  belief  dictates. 

“It  might  be  well  also  to  talk  with  some  of  the 
radicals,  quietly,  so  as  to  inform  yourself  as  to  what 
they  are  likely  to  do  at  union  meetings,  and  so  you 
will  know  how  much  they  are  going  to  interfere 
with  a  final  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

“Now  another  thing:  You  have  at  every  mine 
two  or  three  trouble  makers.  These  are  the  men 
who  will  call  ‘scab’  at  those  who  want  to  work  and 
who  will  do  a  lot  towards  keeping  your  mines  idle. 
Keep  tab  on  them,  know  just  who  they  are,  know 
how  active  they  are.  Find  out  if  they  are  saying 
things  that  are  contrary  to  the  law,  and  if  so,  report 
it  to  me  and  see  if  you  can  get  any  legal  proof  of 
your  charges. 

“The  Government  says  we  must  work  our  mines, 
and  in  order  to  make  that  must  effective  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  Government  may  find  it  expedient 
to  remove  these  men  from  our  midst  temporarily. 
In  fact,  the  newspapers  have  more  than  casually 
hinted  at  this.  If  this  transpires  the  authorities 
may  need  our  help. 

“Then  -  try  to  get  your  good,  steady,  intelligent 
men  to  attend  meetings  for  a  while,  and  to  get  on 
their  feet  and  say  their  say.  I  cannot  see  the  sense 
in  their  staying  at  home  and  letting  a  few  radicals 
attend  meetings  and  vote  the  bread  and  butter  away 
from  their  families.” 


Why  They  Don’t  Earn  More. 

Here  is  the  way  one  bituminous  operator  sizes  up 
the  alleged  need  of  the  miners  for  higher  wages: 

“Our  men  do  not  work  very  regularly  when  work 
is  offered  to  them.  Last  year  they  averaged  an  ab¬ 
sence  from  work  of  22.3  per  cent.  Out  of  100  days 
when  his  mine  was  working  the  average  miner 
worked  77.7  days  and  laid  off  22.3  days. 

“Or  to  put  it  another  way:  If  a  mine  had  100 
men  on  hand  and  available  for  work  it  could  count 
on  an  average  of  only  77.7  men  being  at  work. 

“If  the  men  were  not  making  living  expenses,  why 
did  they  not  work  more  of  the  time  offered  them 
and  earn  between  a  quarter  and  a  fifth  more  money? 

“At  our  mines  in  1918  the  average  man  earned 
about  $1,300  to  $1,400,  and  at  that  he  was  idle  nearly 
a  month  on  account  of  the  ‘flu,’  besides  laying  off 
22.3  per  cent  of  the  time  that  he  could  have  worked. 

“Under  the  14  per  cent  increase  that  we  have  of¬ 
fered  him,  what  is  he  going  to  do?  After  the  strike 
is  over  will  he  earn  $1,800  to  $2,500  per  year,  or 
will  he  still  keep  on  earning  $1,300  to  $1,400  and 
lay  off  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  his  time?” 


Surely  the  attention  of  the  U.  M.  W.  members 
now  on  strike  should  be  called  to  the  inroads  being 
made  by  fuel  oil,  and  with  that  idea  in  view  spe¬ 
cial  interest  will  attach  to  the  news  from  our  Bos¬ 
ton  correspondent  that  we  print  on  another  page. 
If  the  consumption  of  coal  is  materially  reduced  by 
the  competition  of  oil  it  will  take  more  than  a  14 
per  cent  increase  in  pay  to  make  the  miners  square 
with  the  H.  C.  L. 


Protection  for  Stockholders. 


Investors  Should  Not  Be  Forgotten  After 
Being  Corralled. 

A  paragraph  in  a  circular  letter  recently  issued 
by  the  Association  of  Railroad  Securities  Owners 
reads  as  follows : 

“The  owners  of  the  great  majority  of  the  out¬ 
standing  securities  of  all  the  railroads  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  called 
upon,  through  this  Association,  to  defend  their  securi¬ 
ties  from  attacks,  when  they  had  at  least  the  right 
to  expect  that  the  presidents  of  the  railroads  that 
issued  such  securities  should  co-operate  to  secure  the 
legislation  the  owners  believe  to  be  necessary.”  This 
refers  to  certain  adverse  action  by  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives. 

While  railroad  presidents  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
financial  factors  that  they  were  years  ago,  a  more 
or  less  invisible  power  behind  the  throne  now  fill¬ 
ing  the  role  once  taken  by  Jay  Gould,  William  H. 
Vanderbilt  and  others  of  that  day,  the  fact  remains 
that  some  larger  measure  of  consideration  for  stock¬ 
holders  would  be  appropriate  if  railroad  securities 
are  again  to  become  a  popular  vehicle  for  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  thought  that  railroad  presidents  should  not 
become  interested  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  financial 
markets,  especially  now  that  they  are  primarily  oper¬ 
ating  officials  (or  would  be  if  the  Government  re¬ 
turned  the  roads  to  their  owners)  has  caused  some 
of  them  to  assume  an  attitude  of  indifference,  it 
would  seem,  and  a  few  rather  pride  themselves  on 
lack  of  information  as  to  how  the  market  is  go¬ 
ing. 

This  may  be  the  correct  attitude  from  one  stand¬ 
point,  but  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  in¬ 
vestor,  we  surmise,  to  realize  that  once  he  has  put 
his  money  into  an  enterprise,  no  one  cares  whether 
he  is  ever  to  get  it  back  or  not. 

The  notable  advances  made  by  certain  industrial 
securities  in  the  recent  past  have  been  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  friends  to  help  along  their 
market  career.  Would  it  not  be  in  order  for  some 
of  the  prime  movers  in  railroad  affairs  to  give  at 
least  some  slight  degree  of  guardianship  to  the  prop¬ 
erties  with  which  they  are  concerned?  There  are 
some  circumstances  which  make  it  appear,  that  big 
folks  must  be  laying  back  with  a  view  to  buying 
some  stock  as  cheap  as  possible.  Surely  such  an 
attitude  is  not  going  to  add  to  the  prestige  and 
esteem  of  railroad  securities,  and  anyone  must  know 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the  railroads  need  all  the 
friends  they  can  muster. 


The  Big  Stick  Wins. 

The  Evening  World,  that  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Administration,  recently  printed  this  paragraph : 

“It  is  peculiar  but  true  that  the  Mexican  police 
in  Puerto,  Mexico,  never  arrested,  on  frivolous 
charges,  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Asked  why,  a 
Rurale  explained  in  excellent  English:  ‘The  British 
Government  makes  too  much  fuss  about  it  if  we 
do.’  ” 

So  !  Fuss  succeeds  better  than  watchful  waiting ! 


Time  to  Call  a  Halt. 

New  York  Evening  Sun. 

There  is  no  hostility  to  the  coal  miners  as  a 
class,  on  the  contrary  much  sympathy  for  them  as 
following  a  hard  and  perilous  occupation.  But  this 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  adopt  a  position  of 
rule  or  ruin  as  they  have.  They  attempted  to  dic¬ 
tate  their  own  terms  to  the  country.  They  have 
rejected  all  compromises  offered.  They  are  defiant 
an3  callously  indifferent  to  the  general  welfare. 
Such  a  spirit  calls  for  an  exemplary  lesson.  The 
people  at  large  owe  it  to  civilization  to  suffer  any 
hardship  in  order  to  restore  common  sense  and 
common  fair  play  to  the  country’s  industrial  rela¬ 
tions. 
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H.  C.  FRICK  DEAD 


Developer  of  Connellsville  Coke  Region 
Stricken  in  Seventieth  Year. 

Henry  Clay  Frick,  a  pioneer  coke  operator,  who 
became  one  of  America’s  famous  financiers,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Frick  was  born  at  West  Overton,  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  December  19,  1849,  and  had 
therefore  almost  completed  his  seventieth  year.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  a  man  of  rather  humble  sta¬ 
tion  in  life,  but  his  maternal  grandfather,  Abraham 
Overholt,  was  a  miller  and  a  distiller  of  more  than 
ordinary  means.  While  the  early  days  of  the  future 
magnate  were  quietly  spent  there  was  not  the  ad¬ 
versity  that  sometimes  characterizes  the  outset  of 
great  careers.  After  a  brief  experience  as  a  country- 
store  clerk  in  Fayette  County,  he  grasped  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  coke  business  as  an  industry,  and 
when  less  than  21  years  of  age  embarked  therein ; 
at  first  with  the  co-operation  of  A.  O.  Tintsman,  a 
Pittsburgh  banker,  at  Broadford,  and  subsequently 
in  partnership  with  Walton  Ferguson,  a  New  York 
capitalist,  identified  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

The  firm  of  Frick  &  Ferguson  continued  a  few 
years  and  subsequently  the  style  was  changed  to 
H.  C.  Frick  &  Co.  With  the  growth  of  the  iron 
and  steel  business  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  the 
Frick  coke  business  in  the  ne’ghborhood  of  Con- 
r.ellsville  grew  apace  and,  by  various  consolidations, 
soon  became  the  dominant  factor  in  that  territory. 

In  1882  the  corporate  firm  of  organization  was 
adopted  and  the  name  became  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Co.  During  this  period  the  Carnegie  firms,  under 
their  success  ve  names,  became  large  customers  of 
the  Frick  coke  interests  and  about  1885  purchased 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  coke  company;  Mr. 
Frick,  however,  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  His  ability  was  recognized  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  presently  was  taken  into  the  Carnegie  firm, 
and  upon  the  organization  thereof  as  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  he  became  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

An  Associate  of  Carnegie. 

In  Pittsburgh  there  has  ever  been  good-natured 
gossip  as  to  whether  Carnegie  maije  Frick  or  Frick 
made  Carnegie,  and  perhaps  a  fair  summary  of  the 
situation  would  be  to  declare  that  each  was  un¬ 
equalled  in  his  respective  sphere.  Carnegie  seemed 
to  have  an  unrivaled  prophetic  glance  of  the  future, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasuring  on  long  ex¬ 
tended  trips,  while  Mr.  Frick  had  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  detail  and  the  carrying  on  of  business  at 
the  home  office.  Between  such  strong  factors  there 
arose,  almost*  inevitably,  some  differences  and  this 
led  to  the  proposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Frick  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  friends  to  buy  out  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  in  1899.  A  forfeit  of  $1,000,000  was  posted,  but 
through  some  misunderstanding  or  difference  as  to 
the  final  terms  the  arrangement  was  not  con¬ 
summated  and  “Andy”  retained  the  million  dollars. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Bessemer  Railroad, 
a  line  of  great  strategic  value,  was  built  and  other 
moves  were  made  which  put  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
in  a  dominating  position,  so  that  it  became  evident 
that  a  consolidation  of  steel  interests  was  necessary 
to  save  the  industry  from  a  disastrous  trade  war. 
The  formation  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  sale  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  thereto  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  knowledge  that  have  frequently  been 
referred  to,  and  in  the  final  shaping  up  of  affairs  the 
Rockefeller  interests  and  other  influential  New  York 
factors  united  to  place  Mr.  Frick  at  the  head  of 
affairs  and  he  remained  the  dominating  influence 
in  the  corporation  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

With  his  increasing  fortune  he  early  extended  his 
financial  interests  beyond  Pittsburgh  and  became  a 
very  laige  investor  in  coal  land  quite  aside  and 
apart  from  what  was  required  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  business  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  As  a 
personal  matter  he  secured  and  carried  in  an  unde¬ 
veloped  state  many  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and,  we  believe,  eastern 
Kentucky.  He  also  became  a  heavy  investor  in  the 


stock  of  coal  carrying  railroads;  first,  gratifying  a 
boyhood  ambition  to  own  enough  stock  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  to  justify  him  in  holding  the 
position  of  director  and  becoming  also  a  director  in 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Norfolk  &  Western,  and 
other  roads,  both  east  and  west,  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude. 

Another  boyhood  thought  was  to  be  found  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  Civil  War  phrase,  “The  Union 
Forever,”  and  the  name  “union”  was  frequently  used 
by  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Railway,  the 
Union  Supply  Co.,  the  Union  Trust  Co.  and  the 
Union  Arcade. 

While  many  of  his  directorships  were  relinquished 
a  few  years  ago  it  can  safely  be  said  that  at  one 
time  he  was  eminently  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
coal  trade,  being  at  the  head  of  the  largest  coal 
producing  interest  and  most  influential  in  the 
counsels  of  the  largest  carriers  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  eoal  as  well  as  a  great  owner  of  coal 
properties  on  his  own  account.  * 

Mr.  Frick  was  personally  a  man  of  the  highest 
character.  In  contrast  to  the  somewhat  high-flying 
coterie  prominent  in  Pittsburgh  steel  circles,  his 
rectitude  was  the  more  notable.  His  charities  were 
most  extensive,  though  little  heard  of  beyond  a 
very  limited  circle.  One  of  his  most  notable  acts 
was  performed  at  the  Christmas  season,  three  years 
ago,  when  one  of  the  large  banks  at  Pittsburgh  which 
carried  the  deposits  . of  the  school  children’s  Christ- 
.  mas  fund  suddenly  closed  its  doors.  He  at  once 
gave  instructions  for  the  Union  Trust  Company  to 
take  over  this  obligation,  bringing  great  rel'ef  to 
thousands  of  youngsters  who  for  a  short  time  had 
seen  their  hopes  of  a  Merry  Christmas  vanishing. 


Need  for  Conservatism  on  Prices. 

In  the  course  of  recent  missionary  work  among 
newspaper  offices  it  was  impressed  upon  us  at  one 
establishment  that  the  papers  have  to  take  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  coal  bill  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  absolute  rather  than  on  any  compara¬ 
tive  bas;s,  it  being  indicated  that  when  the  house¬ 
holders’  coal  expense  approached  a  dollar  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season  it  is  quite  an  item  any  way 
one  looks  at  it. 

There  is  undoubtedly  something  to  this,  and  the 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  some  of  the  large  in¬ 
terests  in  the  trade,  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  consolidations,  effecting  improve¬ 
ments  and  otherwise  operating  to  keep  down  ex¬ 
penses,  but  the  subject  may  properly  receive  more 
attention,  and  "since  the  coal  bill  is  always  subject 
to  criticism  there  must  be  a  certain  hesitancy  (more 
pronounced  than  in  other  lines)  against  granting 
all  demands  and  passing  the  charge  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Certain  articles  seem  to  grow  in  popularity  and 
demand  as  expenses  increase.  Higher  priced  shoes, 
we  are  told,  sell  more  readily  than  the  cheaper 
ones,  but  not  so  with  coal,  and  the  tendency  to  ever 
mounting  prices  should  apparently  be  combated  in 
the  interest  of  the  trade’s  future  welfare. 


The  Salesman’s  Chance  to  Chortle. 

We  surmise  that  some  salesmen  in  western  terri¬ 
tory  view  with  an  appropriate  degree  of  ghoulish 
glee  the  predicament  which  certain  manufacturers 
are  in  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
coal. 

Perhaps  ninety-nine  days  out  of  a  hundred 
throughout  the  modern  history  of  the  coal  trade  it 
has  been  rather  difficult  to  sell  tonnage  readily  to 
manufacturers  out  there  at  a  fair  price  and  profit. 
The  western  coal  trade  has  been  drummed  to  death 
and  has  occupied  but  a  low  commercial  status,  as 
a  general  thing  because  of  that  fact. 

Now  it  is  the  manufacturers’  turn  to  do  the  wor¬ 
rying  and  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  traveling 
forces  no  doubt  derive  justifiable  satisfaction  from 
the  conditions. 


Frank  D.  Wingate,  of  the  Wingate  &  Kroeker 
Coal  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  visited  in  the  city  this 
week  to  talk  over  the  coal  situation  with  local 
operators. 


Chicago  News  Notes. 

George  Reed,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  after  an  eastern  trip. 

Fred  Upham,  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  was  out  of 
the  city  part  of  the  week,  having  been  called  East 
on  business. 

The  order  of  T.  W.  Proctor,  Regional  Coal  Direc¬ 
tor,  taking  over  all  coal  in  retail  yards,  did  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  trade,  as  it  was  known  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  this  would  be  done  if  the  situation  be¬ 
came  sufficiently  serious. 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  was  well  attended.  Plans 
were  discussed  for  the  dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle  on  the  evening  of  December  4.  A  most  in¬ 
teresting  program  was  arranged. 

F.  C.  Honnold,  of  the  Franklin  &  Williamson  Co., 
has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  short  out  of  town 
business  trip.  Dr.  Honnold,  who  is  president  of  the 
Illinois  Operators’  Association,  has  no  hope  for  the 
immediate  resumption  of  coal  mining  in  Illinois. 

George  Farliss,  coal  mine  engineer,  was  a  visitor 
at  local  coal  offices  this  week.  Mr.  Farliss  is  now 
making  his  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Ill.  He  pre¬ 
dicts  new  legislation  covering  mines  as  a  result  of 
the  legislative  activity  brought  about  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  coal  strike. 

Zero  weather,  coming  down  on  the  city  early  this 
week,  gave  plenty  of  emphasis  to  the  coal  shortage. 
As  usual,  the  poor  consumers,  who  are  able  to  buy 
only  in  small  quantities,  were  the  worst  sufferers. 
The  west  side  yards  are  practically  stripped  bare  at 
the  present  writing,  but  more  coal  is  on  the  way, 
and  a  sufficient  amount  will  be  distributed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  homes  against  freezing. 

The  coal  offices  of  the  city  are  so  quiet  at  the 
present  writing  that  one  wonders  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  true  that  coal  is  the  article  on  which  the 
national  attention  is  now  chiefly  focused.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  doing,  and  clerical  forces  have 
been  put  to  work  cleaning  up  card  index  systems, 
old  files,  and  doing  other  things  for  which  there 
was  never  time  while  the  ordinary  rush  was  on. 

R.  \V .  Couffer,  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
returned  this  week  from  a  trip  to  Washington  and 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Couffer  was  in  conference  with 
the  operators  who  have  been  at  Washington,  at¬ 
tending  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  settlement 
of  the  strike.  Pie  returned  to  the  city  with  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  situation,  but  did  not  seem  to 
th  nk  that  a  settlement  is  in  immediate  prospect. 

At  the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Co., 
in  the  Old  Colony  Building,  it  was  stated  that  the 
anthracite  situation  was  not  much  out  of  line  as  a 
result  of  the  bituminous  shutdown.  The  demand 
for  anthracite  for  home  use  has  increased  heavily  in 
middle  western  territory,  since  some  types  of  fur¬ 
naces  can  be  fired  as  well  with  anthracite  as  with 
soft  coal. 


Fairmont  Notes. 

Shipments  of  railroad  fuel  shipments  to  St. 
George’s,  New  York  city,  have  again  been  per¬ 
mitted. 

Six  different  landslides  on  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
way  occurred  last  week,  tying  up  western  coal  move¬ 
ment  five  days. 

Coal  falling  upon  an  electric  wire  caused  a  short 
circuit  on  Saturday  night  and  started  a  fire  in  Gypsy 
mine  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  The  blazing 
portion  of  the  mine  has  been  sealed  off. 

John  A.  Gawthrop  and  Sharp  heirs  have  sold  to 
the  Melbare  Coal  Co.  a  tract  of  305  acres  of  unde¬ 
veloped  coal  land  located  in  Simpson  and  Limestone 
road  and  on  Davidson’s  Run,  near  Reynoldsville, 
W.  Va. 

Operators  of  Northern  West  Virginia  met  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  and  decided  to  put  into  effect  the 
average  14  per  cent  increase  to  miners  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  President  Wilson’s 
cabinet. 
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S.  BARLEY  &  RICE” 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  most  other  buckwheat  or  screenings 
IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Heats  Units  over  12, (XX)  Burn  50 %  to  100%  with  Carling  1  urbine  Blowers  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation  500  Tons 

Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co.  E.  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  IllC.  141  Milk  Street, 

_ AUBURN,  PA. _ GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Manager  Boston,  MaSS. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  EL  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Franklin 

ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 

Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  AND  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

PHILADELPHIA:  Franklin  Trust  Building.  Cable  Address:  Frankcoal,  Philadelphia.  NEW  YORK:  Whitehall  Building. 


Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 
EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Reading,  Pa. 


You  Need  Saward’s  Annual,  the  Standard  Book  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics 
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The  Consumer  Will  Pay. 

The  theory  that  the  bituminous  operators  can  be 
made  to  shoulder  all  or  any  part  of  the  wage  in¬ 
crease  will  not  work  out  in  practice.  It  is  all  right 
for  politicians  to  talk  about  such  an  arrangement, 
in  an  effort  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  no  matter  how  much  the  facts  may  be 
camouflaged  the  consumer  will  pay  the  increase  in 
the  long  run. 

That  is  because  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  is 
an  emergency  measure,  to  be  dropped  when  things 
get  back  to  normal.  When  that  time  comes  coal 
prices  will  be  governed  by  cost  of  production,  and 
the  higher  the  cost  the  more  the  consumer  must 
pay. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  soft  coal  in 
most  districts  was  selling  far  below  the  Government 
price.  In  central  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price  is  $2.95,  ordinary  grades  were  selling 
freely  a  few  months  ago  at  $2.25  to  $2.50.  It  took 
superior  coal  to  bring  $2.75,  or  20  cents  below  the 
fixed  price,  while  the  lower  grades  could  be  bought 
for  $2. 

When  the  coal  shortage  resulting  from  the  strike 
has  been  finally  overcome  prices  would  return  to 
those  levels  if  mining  costs  had  remained  un¬ 
changed.  But,  as  it  is,  they  will  finally  settle  down 
on  a  higher  basis  because  wages  have  been  advanced. 
When  business  was  dull  operators  reduced  their 
prices  as  far  as  they  could  without  wiping  out  their 
profits  entirely. 

As  soon  as  business  is  dull  again,  competition  will 
once  more  compel  them  to  reduce  their  profits  as 
much  as  they  can  without  eliminating  profits.  But 
the  point  where  profits  disappear  will  be  higher  than 
it  was  before  the  miners  got  their  increase. 

This  proposition  is  as  simple  as  adding  two  and 
two  together  and  making  four,  but  the  people  at 
Washington,  probably  acting  on  the  theory  that  the 
public  is  easily  fooled,  continue  to  talk  about  making 
the  operators  shoulder  the  burden. 


Thoughts  on  Stock  Piles. 

Those  manufacturers  who  have  large  stock  piles 
on  hand  are  not  saying  so  much  nowadays  as  to 
quantity  of  coal  they  have  in  storage.  As  the  strike 
becomes  a  grim  reality  and  there  is  talk  of  the 
Government  effecting  a  re-distribution  the  situation 
is  somewhat  different  than  it  was  when  sales  agents 
were  going  around  seeking  orders. 

With  the  possibility  that  Government  officials  will 
call  on  them  to  tell  where  some  of  the  large  stocks 
of  coal  are,  it  is  likely  that  some  folks  who  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  as  to  this  section  or  that 
section  being  all  filled  up,  will  modify  their  tone. 

After  the  first  inroads  are  made  on  a  coal  pile, 
when  that  bulging  excess  which  threatens  to  spread 
out  all  over  the  lot  is  cleared  away  by  the  demands 
of  the  fire-boxes,  it  is  not  long  before  the  pile  grows 
attenuated,  and  we  surmise  that  in  some  sections 
that  were  thought  to  be  well  supplied  on  November 
1,  there  will  arise  urgent  demands  for  tonnage  un¬ 
less  coal  begins  moving  freely  before  Christmas. 


The  fact  is  that  consumers  not  a  great  distance 
from  the  mines  have  always  felt  assured  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  at  all  times  at  a  nominal  price.  For 
instance,  in  Illinois,  the  third  largest  producing  State 
in  the  country,  it  is  found  that  the  situation  is  so 
serious  that  the  mines  have  undertaken  to  force 
production  even  under  the  protection  of  the  militia. 
There  is,  generally  speaking,  not  enough  coal  on 
hand  within  the  State  to  assure  normal  industrial 
operations  for  a  week. 


While  in  and  about  the  larger  markets  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  fairly  well  stocked,  though  not  suffi- 
'.iently  to  carry  them  over  any  protracted  strike 
eriod,  many  of  the  small  places  along  the  lines  of 
ne  railroads  are  in  a  very  bad  way  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  becomes  more  serious  from  day  to  day.  In 
many  places  in  the  interior  factories  have  been 
forced  to  close  from  lack  of  fuel,  and  with  cold 
weather  at  hand  there  will  be  more  heard  along  this 
line.  There  is  less  efficiency  from  coal  consumed  in 
cold  weather  than  in  warm  weather  by  railroad  loco¬ 
motives  and  many  other  forms  of  steam  boilers. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

It  is  learned  that  the  bituminous  business  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  John  Wills  is  to  be  continued.  In 
his  will  Mr.  Wills  provided  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  business  and  the  legal  formalities  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  now  being  carried  out  and  the  business 
will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  John  Wills, 
Inc. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Governor  on 
December  15  for  a  charter  for  a  corporation  to  be 
known  as  Wentz  Company.  Attached  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  are  the  names  of  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  Wm.  C. 
Kent,  R.  H.  Knode,  J.  F.  Bullit,  T.  E.  Snyder  and 
William  H.  Harding.  All  of  the  above  gentlemen 
are  associated  with  the  various  Wentz  coal  proper¬ 
ties,  and  during  the  past  six  months  under  the  name 
of  The  Wentz  Corporation  have  developed  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  in  bituminous  coal  in  this  territory, 
where  they  have  been  known  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  larger  of  the  independent  operators  of 
anthracite  properties.  It  would  seem  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  incorporation  indicates  still  further  extension  of 
the  bituminous  developments  of  this  progressive  con¬ 
cern. 

Probably  no  new  firm  starting  in  business  has 
made  greater  progress  than  Clemmency,  Hammer  & 
Co.,  North  American  Building.  During  the  short 
time  they  have  been  operating  they  have  developed 
a  very  extensive  trade  in  both  bituminous  and  an¬ 
thracite,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  their  increas¬ 
ing  trade  are  endeavoring  to  at  least  double  their 
office  space.  Due  to  his  skill  as  a  fuel  engineer,  Mr. 
Clemmency  has  been  able  to  cover  some  very  de¬ 
sirable  steam  trade.  He  has  been  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  direction  recently  in  moving  heavy 
tonnages  of  the  small  anthracite  steam  sizes,  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  bituminous  coal.  Mr.  Hammer’s 
long  connection  with  the  anthracite  retail  trade  has 
also  shown  quick  and  most  satisfactory  results  in 
moving  a  big  tonnage  of  family  coals. 


Priority  List  Interpretations. 

The  Railroad  Administration,  with  the  approval  of 
Dr.  Garfield,  has  ruled  as  follows  regarding  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  consumers  on  the  priority  list : 

“(Class  A)  Railroads — This  includes  inland  and 
coastwise  vessels. 

“(Class  B)  Army  and  Navy,  together  with  other 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  in¬ 
cludes  bituminous  coal  consumed  by  manufacturers 
or  producers  of  supplies  for  departments  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  when  such  department  officially  ap¬ 
proves  the  request. 

“(Class  C)  State  and  County  Departments  and  In¬ 
stitutions — This  includes  municipal  institutions. 

“(Class  D)  Public  Utilities — This  includes  the 
manufacture  of  news  print  paper  for  daily  issue  and 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  same.” 


The  Maratime  Coaling  Co.  has  purchased  100,000 
square  feet  of  land  in  South  Boston,  on  the  water 
front,  for  the  erection  of  a  storage  plant  for  fuel  oil. 


The  scarcity  of  coal  in  Europe  is  having  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  manufacturing,  leading  to  a  decreased  de¬ 
mand  for  raw  material  from  this  country  and  also 
some  lack  of  necessary  imports  for  the  use  of  our 
manufacturers. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

K.  D.  McMurrich  spent  the  holiday  in  Oswego 
and  then,  in  company  of  his  father,  paid  a  visit  to 
Scranton  before  returning  to  his  Buffalo  office. 

The  latest  report  of  Buffalo  operators  is  that  the 
miners  are  not  going  back  to  work  at  present.  They 
say  they  will  not  go  till  their  officials  tell  them 
to  go. 

The  big  dredge  Gen.  Herkimer,  which  was  set  to 
deepening  the  channel  up  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  trestle  in  Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  is  making 
a  record. 

The  will  of  the  late  Andrew  Langdon  has  been 
admitted  to  probate.  The  estate,  given  as  $20,000 
and  upwards,  goes  to  his  four  children,  with  lega¬ 
cies  to  a  sister  and  servants. 

The  coal  yard  of  John  M.  Daly  at  London,  Can¬ 
ada,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week,  involving  a 
loss  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Daly  is  well 
known  here  and  always  attends  the  coal  conventions 
held  in  Buffalo. 

Three  of  the  anthracite  shippers  by  lake,  D.,  L. 
&  W.,  Lehigh  Valley  and  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
are  still  taking  tonnage  and  will  ship  as  long  as 
vessels  or  insurance  can  be  obtained.  This  week 
will  close  the  business  up,  though. 


Will  Help  Find  Offices 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  announces  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  procuring  office 
space  for  those  members  of  the  trade  who  will  be 
compellecf  to  seek  other  quarters  than  those  they 
now  occupy  at  No.  1  Broadway,  and  for  any  others 
who  may  want  to  join  them. 

“An  advantage  in  the  trade  keeping  together  in 
one  building  is  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  better 
terms  for  space  than  individuals  can  do,”  says  Mr. 
Allen.  “There  are  seVeral  attractive  propositions 
now  in  hand,  and  you  will  be  advised  of  them 
shortly,  when  you  will  be  asked  to  indicate  what 
you  desire  done  in  this  connection.  It  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  among  many  members  of  the  trade  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  offices  centralized, 
in  the  same  building,  if  possible,  or  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other. 

“If  you  agree  that  this  is  desirable,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  that  you  defer  making  arrangements 
until  the  association  make  its  report  on  the  subject.” 


The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  has  chartered  21 
steamers,  and  has  sent  them  South  to  secure  car¬ 
goes  of  coal  to  bring  to  Boston.  The  coal  will  be 
discharged  here,  then  it  will  be  distributed  over  the 
road  at  advantageous  points  for  use  when  the  stock 
now  on  hand  is  exhausted,  which  should  be  about 
two  months. 


H.  T.  Partridge,  of  Cambridge,  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Costa  Rica,  and  reports  that  a  rich 
seam  of  coal  has  been  uncovered  on  the  coast  of 
that  country.  A  tract  fifteen  miles  in  length  is  be¬ 
ing  opened  for  mining,  and  Mr.  Partridge  says  that 
the  engineers  employed  believe  that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  in  that  vicinity  abounds  in  deposits  that  can  be 
easily  mined.  He  brought  home  some  samples  of 
the  coal  which  he  intends  to  submit  to  experts. 


NOVIA  SCOTIA  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 


October 

A 

Ten 

Months 

A 

Company. 

f 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

Dominion  Coal  Co . 

.  320,231 

271,858 

2,478,595 

2,251,229 

Dominion  Springhill  . 

.  25,416 

30,536 

255,887 

262,742 

Total  . ! . 

.  345,647 

302,394 

2,734,482 

2,513,971 

N.  S.  S.  &  C.  Co . 

.  44,542 

52,692 

417,195 

398,701 

Acadia  Coal  Co . 

.  31,725 

38,444 

182,898 

299,522 

Intercolonial  C.  Co . 

.  11,387 

15,273 

126,585 

126,778 

Total  . 

Compiled  from  Maritime 

.  432,801 

Mining  Record. 

408,803 

3,461,160 

3,338,972 
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MAP  of  MARKETS 

TO  WHICH 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  Coals 

ARE  LIMITED 
SHOWING 

Competitive  Coal  and  Quantities 

Based  on 

Production  and  Consumption  of  Coal  in  1915 

As  reported  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  Statistician 
of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  map  made  for 
court  use  in  1917  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  trade  charts,  containing  a  wealth  of  data 
concerning  not  only  smokeless  but  all  other  coals 
reaching  the  chief  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

IN  COLORS,  40  x  60",  MOUNTED. 

PRICE,  $10. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 

42  EAST  22 ND  ST.  NEW  YORK 


BUNKER  COAL 

Supplied  at  all  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

CARGOES  for  EXPORT 

From  AH  Shipping  Ports 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

Incorporated 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Rector  4286  Cables  GENCOAL 


Coal  Pockets 

of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 

Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 


2555  Third  Avenue 


New  York 


EQUITABLE  COAL  CO. 


COAL 

SHIPMENT 
OVER 
ALL  PIERS 

Cable  Address: 
Equicoal,  New  York 

New  York 


ADMIRALTY 

[NEW  RIVER]  SMOKELESS 

COAL 


A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  it. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


2 


Collieries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 

(w  SMOKELESS 


‘*4*. 


& 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 
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MALCOLM  BAXTER,  JR.,  President  *  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’l  Supt. 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
LONACONING,  MARYLAND 

Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 

Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 
17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  1235 


“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success” 
Watch  Our  Advertisements 


DICKERMAN  ®  ENGLIS 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  ANTHRACITE 

42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Write  or  wire  for  prices 


Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associat.on  of  New  York  Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associaiton 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE:-™^"-  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


BITUMINOUS  LJ-OYDELL  CLAIRE  CROWN 

A  wlfllliv/U  J  PRINT  RSS  CROWN  cum 


Phil  A  CWK  .  AND  Tin  p  _ T  _  PRINCESS  CROWN  COKE 

Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.  Boston  Office:  SS  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BLCC 


Scranton  Office:  MEARS  BLDG. 


W.  A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY,  Inc.  "‘VW’SST1 

MEMBERS  OF  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 

SHIPPERS  OF  THE  BEST  GRADES  OF  COAL  IN  THE 

Quemahonmg  South  Fork  and  Upper  Potomac  and  Fairmont  Districts 

JManty  Glo  Fields  of  Pennsylvania  0f  West  Virginia 

LINCOLN  NANTY  GLO  MAPLE  RIDGE  SMOKELESS  BETHEL  SMOKELESS  FAIRMONT  GAS 

WOLFDEN  SMOKELESS  MT.  VERNON  SMOKELESS 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO,,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  inc. 

ENGINEERS 

261  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

REPORTS,  PLANS  and  DESIGNS  SUPERVISORS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

For  COALING  PLANTS  and  POCKETS 

Specialists  in  Coal  Handling  and  Power  Plants 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Now  we  are  told  again  that  the  strike  is 
over  and  we  trust  that  it  is  not  a  false  alarm 
this  time.  The  miners,  at  the  expense  of 
something  more  than  six  weeks’  loss  of  pay, 
have  gained  an  advance  of  14  per  cent  and 
the  promise  of  further  consideration  of  their 
claims.  But  the  authorities  have  received 
quite  a  setback  through  the  fact  that  the 
much-heralded  injunction  proceedings  devel¬ 
oped  nothing  more  than  a  figurative  scrap  of 
paper  and  the  strike  difficulty  was,  after  all, 
worked  out  in  the  old  fashioned  way.  Loud 
talk  of  jail,  deportation,  etc.,  petered  out 
and  we  shall  have  to  await  the  deliberations 
of  the  commission  which  is  to  be  appointed 
before  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  U. 
M.  W.  won  a  practical  or  merely  a  theoretical 
victory. 

As  matter  stand  now,  the  Government  will 
pay  the  increase  in  the  miners’  wages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  such  rough  calculations  as  can  be 
applied  to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  amount 
of  the  award  is  about  the  sum  of  the  opera¬ 
tors’  excess  profit  tax ;  consequently  the  own¬ 
ers,  in  giving  the  money  to  the  men  instead  of 
to  the  Government,  followed  out  in  a  way  the 
suggestion  made  by  one  of  the  correspondents 
in  a  letter  published  in  these  columns  and  one 
more  burden  is  added  to  our  patient  and  long- 
suffering  Uncle  Sam. 

When  the  leaders  called  the  strike  off  by 
order  of  court  it  was  evident  that  they  did 
so  under  protest,  hoping  that  the  rank  and 
file  would  continue  the  strike  unofficially,  as 
they  in  reality  did.  But  this  time  it  seems 
equally  evident  that  the  leaders  are  sincere 
in  wishing  to  get  the  men  back  to  work  and 
probably  the  majority  of  strikers  are  also 
anxious  to  end  the  trouble  on  the  terms  pro¬ 
posed.  So  while  there  are  a  number  of  local 
difficulties  to  be  ironed  out,  it  may  be  feasible 
to  submit  these  to  Boards  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  and  in  all  likelihood  there  may 
be  plenty  of  men  at  the  mines  from  now  on. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  it 
takes  a  little  while  to  get  matters  in  full  swing 
after  the  strike  and  with  the  near  approach 
of  the  Christmas  holidays,  always  so  well 
celebrated  in  the  mining  regions,  it  is  probable 
that  the  production  of  coal  from  now  on  until 
January  2nd  or  3rd,  perhaps  we  might  say 
January  5th,  the  first  Monday  of  the  new 
year,  will  be  on  a  restricted  basis. 

On  this  occasion  not  only  is  there  the 
cleaning  up  and  repairing  that  has  to  be  done, 


the  gradual  hardening  up  of  the  men  who 
have  spent  many  weeks  in  idleness  and  all 
sort  of  thing,  but  the  car  supply  is  apt  to  be 
particularly  poor  in  the  eastern  fields  owing 
to  the  equipment  having  been  sent  West  with 
non-union  coal  and  otherwise  diverted  to  un¬ 
usual  routes  through  the  efforts  made  to 
spread  out  the  available  tonnage  over  a  wide 
stretch  of  territory.  While  there  are  many 
who  think  that  the  idleness  during  the  first 
part  of  November  saved  the  market  from 
a  decidedly  soft  turn,  it  is  realized  that  mat¬ 
ters  have  now  gone  too  far  and  that  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  normal  production  should  be 
secured  without  loss  of  time.  In  practically 
all  quarters  much  disgust  is  expressed  at  the 
Governmental*  muddling  which,  it  is  felt,  tend¬ 
ed  to  prolong  the  difficulty.  It  constitutes, 
prominent  people  are  free  to  state,  another 
indictment  of  Government  regulation  and 
management,  settlement  having  been  delayed 
beyond  all  reason  by  the  incompetence  of 
Government  officials  and  their  inclination  to 
play  politics  regardless  of  consequences. 

The  Garfield  attitude  that  it  was  better  for 
people  to  freeze  and  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  than  to  have  the  price  of  coal  advanced 
25  or  30  cents  a  ton  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  is  being  done  in  Washington. 
The  cutting  down  of  factory  production  at 
this  time  is  doing  far  more  to  increase  the  cost 
of  living  than  a  small  raise  in  the  price  of 
coal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  wages  and 
profits. 

'When  practical  coal  men  early  in  the  year, 
suspecting  trouble  would  develop  in  the  fall, 
launched  a  “buy  early  campaign”  their 
motives  were  so  misunderstood  and  misrep¬ 
resented  that  the  program  of  publicity  was 
hastily  curtailed.  Now  the  officials  in  charge 
thereof  have  the  always  welcome  opportunity 
of  saying  “I  told  you  so,”  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  afford  little  solace  to  the  great  body 
of  the  populace.  Instead  of  having  taken 
forehanded  measures  to  assure  a  liberal  stock¬ 
ing  up  during  the  summer  season,  encour¬ 
aging  the  “buy  early  campaign”  so  that  the 
miners  would  have  adequate  working  time, 
the  officials  in  charge  of  coal  matters  now  vie 
with  one  another  in  issuing  restrictive  orders, 
some  of  which  are  perhaps  wise  and  some, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  are  foolish. 
The  curtailment  of  train  service  is  by  no 
means  the  factor  in  fuel  economy  that  it  is 
represented  to  be.  The  public  insists  on  doing 
a  certain  amount  of  travelling.  In  fact,  the 
conduct  of  business  compels  business  men  to 
go  and  come  and  when  trains  are  taken  off, 


that  means  more  travel  on  other  trains.  An 
overburdened  locomotive  hauling  12  to  16 
cars  burns  a  disproportionate  amount  of  fuel. 
Under  forced  conditions  of  firing  more  coal 
goes  up  the  smoke  stack  and  in  the  end  the 
fuel  economy  is  by  no  means  what  might  be 
expected,  while  certain  regulations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  lighting  of  store  windows  and 
little  details  of  that  sort  can  scarcely  be  class¬ 
ed  as  other  than  picayune.  As  well  might 
we  expect  an  edict  to  be  issued  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  discarded  toothpicks  as  a  means 
of  supplying  kindling  wood  to  the  people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission  on  wages  cannot  be  expected  for  a 
couple  of  months,  as  all  intimations  relative 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  very  thorough  investigation  will 
be  made.  Unless  the  result  is  satisfactory,  to 
the  miners  it  would  not  be  surprising  should 
another  strike  result,  for  the  men  have  shown 
how  complete  is  their  domination  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Certainly  no  advantage  has  been  drawn 
from  the  Government’s  handling  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  and  many  believe  that  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  the  miners  should  be  allowed  to 
thresh  out  their  own  dispute  without  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  future.  That  method  in  the 
past  has  proved  as  successful  at  least  as  the 
Government  handling  thereof,  and  in  the 
present  instance  had  the  politicians  kept  their 
hands  off  the  matter  would  have  been  settled 
before  this. 

In  fact,  the  probable  result  of  interference 
by  Washington  has  been  the  unjust  diversion 
of  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  available  soft 
coal  tonnage  to  the  West.  Conditions  are 
bad  enough  there,  but  they  exist  partly  at 
least  as  a  result  of  the  shortsightedness  of 
industrial  consumers  in  refusing  to  stock  up 
last  summer  when  they  were  urged  to  do 
so.  In  fact,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated,  the 
coal  buyers  of  the  western  states  have  as  a 
rule  been  able  to  obtain  tonnage  so  readily 
at  any  and  all  times  that  they  have  refused 
to  take  proper  precautions  and  the  parable 
of  the  wise  ahd  the  foolish  virgins  is  re¬ 
versed  for  their  benefit,  in  that  those  who 
did  take  precautions  are  now  being  discrimin¬ 
ated  against  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  advice. 

In  the  future  the  trade  ought  to  arrange 
in  some  degree  for  the  education  of  western 
buyers,  for  conditions  are  changing  and  while 
this  is  the  first  experience  of  its  kind  it  may 
not  be  the  last.  The  country  is  growing  up 
to  the  capacity  (from  a  practical  rather  than 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint)  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  and  bituminous  carrying  rail¬ 
roads,  just  as  a  few  years  ago,  it  grew  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  anthracite  mines  and  the 
hard  coal  carriers,  and  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  the  western  coal  trade  will  not  occupy 
the  humble  downtrodden  condition  that  it 
has  occupied  so  generally  in  the  past. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  situation  that  has 
developed  will  permit  the  utilization  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  small  sizes  of  anthracite.  They 
have  piled  up  to  a  menacing  degree.  Unless 
heavy  sales  are  made  soon  it  will  not  be 
feasible  to  work  the  mines  at  full  capacity. 
That  means  a  curtailment  of  domestic  ton¬ 
nage,  which  is  now  none  too  ample. 


Financing  Diverted  Coal. 
Washington,  Dec.  12. — Coal  interests  are 
arranging  with  Treasury  for  $35,000,000  to 
$40,000,000  to  finance  payments  on  coal  di¬ 
verted  by  Railroad  Administration. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  WAITING 


Anthracite  Steam  Sizes  Strengthened  to  Some  Extent  by 

Take  Long  Time  to  Straighten  Out  Tangle  Caused  by 


So  far  as  domestic  sizes  are  concerned  the 
week  has  brought  forth  no  new  developments 
in  anthracite.  Chestnut  and  stove  coal  are 
in  insistent  demand,  the  producing  interests 
being  obliged  to  trim  down  orders  to  insure 
a  fair  distribution  to  the  retail  trade  on  the 
basis  of  last  year’s  requirements.  Egg  and 
pea  coal  are  less  active,  but  the  output  is 
being  readily  absorbed  and  they  are  easy  only 
in  a  comparative  sense. 

Something  like  100,000  tons  a  week  of 
prepared  sizes  is  being  diverted  in  other  di¬ 
rections  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  lake 
navigation.  As  the  tonnage  moving  through 
the  local  ports  does  not  show  much  if  any 
increase  over  the  recent  average,  it  follows 
that  the  line  trade  is  receiving  abnormally 
heavy  shipments.  This  has  not  yet  taken  the 
edge  off  the  all-rail  demand,  but  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  relieving  the  situation  at  places  that  were 
clamoring  for  more  coal. 

Assuming  there  is  no  serious  interruption 
to  mining,  the  worst  that  need  be  feared  this 
winter  is  a  shortage  of  certain  sizes,  and  of 
course  that  is  an  annoyance  rather  than  a 
real  hardship.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  inconvenienced  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  obliged  to  accept  sizes  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed,  for  while  deal¬ 
ers  are  not  always  able  to  make  full  deliveries 
on  all  orders  for  certain  sizes,  they  can  easily 
supply  their  customers  with  enough  for  coal 
.  current  needs  without  compelling  them  to  take 
substitute  sizes.  On  account  of  the  heavy 
summer  business  there  are  fewer  families 
than  usual  to  be  taken  care  of  at  this  time. 

Steam  sizes  have  at  last  begun  to  reflect  in 
a  moderate  way  the  abnormal  conditions  in 
bituminous.  No.  1  buckwheat  and  rice  have 
been  affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  barley, 
although  the  latter  size  has  been  helped  a 
little.  Sales  of  buckwheat  are  reported  this 
week  as  high  as  $4.25,  and  some  shippers  are 
quoting  $4.50. 

The  market  on  rice  is  from  $2.75,  the  com¬ 
pany  circular,  to  $3.25.  Some  independents 
are  holding  barley  for  $1.75  to  $2.00,  while 
others  are  letting  it  go  as  low  as  $1.25.  The 
companies  are  picking  up  buckwheat  and  rice 
from  their  stock  piles,  but  still  have  a  lot  left, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  heavy  tonnage  of  barley. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

While  the  apparent  settlement  of  the  bitum¬ 
inous  strike  was  hailed  with  satisfaction,  it  is 
realized  that  some  little  time  will  be  required 
to  get  things  running  smoothly  again.  The 
extent  of  the  mix-up  which  has  occurred 
through  the  Railroad  Administration’s  hand¬ 
ling  of  distribution  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  New  Haven  system  alone  upwards 
of  700  cars  have  been  diverted  without  proper 
records  being  kept  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
shippers. 

1  f  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  on  other 
roads  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  the  tangle 
is  straightened  out  and  shippers  are  able  to 
make  collections  on  a  large  part  of  their 
diverted  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite 
of  all  the  suave  promises  of  Mr.  Hines,  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  done  very  little 
towards  expediting  payment  for  diverted  coal 
even  when  no  uncertainty  exists  as  to  owner¬ 
ship. 


the  Situation  in  Bituminous— Will 
Bituminous  Diversions. 

The  plan  of  issuing  so-called  negotiable 
certificates  turned  out  to  be  a  delusion,  as  the 
instruments  were  not  negotiable  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  or  any  other  bank  except 
as  collateral  for  a  loan,  and  could  then  be 
utilized  only  when  the  holder’s  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  such  that  he  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  loan  without  any  other  security  than 
a  promissory  note.  The  plan  was  absolutely 
valueless  so  far  as  the  average  operator  or 
shipper  was  concerned,  as  it  did  not  facilitate 
payment  for  diverted  coal  or  enchance  his 
credit. 

As  a  result  the  producers  and  handlers  of 
non-union  coal  are  having  a  trying  time  of  it. 
Some  of  the  operators  are  hard  pressed  to 
meet  their  pay-rolls  and  are  being  financed 
chiefly  by  wholesalers,  the  latter  often  being 
obliged  to  borrow  heavily  at  the  banks.  In 
many  instances  union  operators  have  not  been 
paid  for  coal  shipped  in  October  and  do  not 
even  know  what  has  become  of  it.  Cases  are 
reported  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
coal,  having  turned  up  as  far  west  as  Omaha, 
the  consignees  being  people  entirely  unknown 
to  the  shippers. 

From  present  indications  there  will  not  be 
much  of  a  scramble  for  coal  when  the  miners 
get  back  to  work  in  full  force.  Inquiries  are 
few,  even  from  consumers  without  priority 
standing  whose  deliveries  have  been  held  up 
for  the  last  six  weeks.  No  one  appears  to  be 
seriously  short  of  coal,  and  the  conservation 
rules  put  into  effect  this  week  a*re  entirely 
uncalled  for  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  country 
is  concerned. 

Bunker  coal  is  being  supplied  only  to 
American  vessels,  and  permits  are  required 
to  coal  everything  except  passenger  steamers 
running  on  regular  routes. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 

Week  of  Anthracite  Bituminous 

Oct.  2-8  .  5,755  5,688 

Oct.  9-15  .  5,116  4,846 

Oct.  16-22  .  5,730  6,783 

Oct.  23-29  .  5,583  5,513 

Oct.  30-Nov.  5 .  4,549  2,077 

Nov.  6-12  .  5,479  4,135 

Nov.  13-19  .  5,701  5,635 

Nov.  20-26  .  6,068  4,460 

Nov.  27-Dec.  3  .  5,055  3,095 

Dec.  4-10  .  6,053  3,373 


As  a  further  step  in  the  policy  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  to  encourage  its  employes  to  save  money 
and  become  partners  in  the  business,  the  directors 
of  the  company  have  authorized  a  special  compensa¬ 
tion  payment  of  $1  per  share  on  its  stock,  whether 
common  or  preferred,  as  of  December  1,  1919,  and 
yearly  thereafter  until  changed  or  withdrawn,  the 
same  to  be  made  through  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
Employes’  Association,  on  all  fully  paid  shares  of 
the  company’s  stock  owned  and  held  by  the  employes 
of  the  company,  or  any  of  its  subsidiary  companies 
in  good  standing  at  that  date,  which  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  through  the  Employes’  Association.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  enable  employes  to 
purchase  stock  on  easy  payments. 


Normal  Tonnage  of  Bituminous  Not  Ex¬ 
pected  Till  After  Holidays. 

Still  no  particular  change  in  the  bituminous  situa- 

ion,  as  not  enough  of  the  miners  are  back  to  work 
to  bring  up  the  production  much.  As  a  rule  the 
operators  now  say  that  all  their  coal  is  taken  by 
the  railroads,  and  they  are  busy  keeping  track  of  it 
and  finding  out  who  is  to  rebill  it  and  how  the 
payment  is  to  be  made.  The  old  theory  that  the 
coal  belongs  to  the  consignee  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
tne  mine  is  not  always  working  out  well  and  it 
may  have  to  be  modified.  As  a  rule  the  consignee 
has  really  next  to  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter  and 
nothing  at  all  to  say  about  it. 

Matters  are  all  pretty  badly  mixed.  The  report 
goes  out  every  day  that  this  or  that  town  or  con¬ 
cern  is  short,  but  it  is  not  always  so  certain  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  daily  papers  prefer  sensation 
to  fact  any  day.  It  is  now  said  that  the  trade  will 

...  ,  e  t0  hold  out  at  least  two  weeks  longer,  which 
will  have  to  mean  that  the  holidays  are  likely  to  be 
here  before  much,  if  anything,  is  done,  and  that 
means  not  much  done  this  month,  for  the  miners 
would  not  think  of  working  Christmas  week,  no 
matter  what  the  situation  was.  Outwardly  the  situ- 
ation  is  not  much  worse  than  it  was  at  the  start, 
ft  it  could  be  discovered  just  how  much  coal  con¬ 
sumers  have  it  would  be  easy  to  plan  ahead  Prices 
are  nominally  on  the  basis  of  $4.55  for  Allegheny 

<Maicey/1ZeS,’  $4'80  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump, 
$4.65  for  three-quarter,  $4.20  for  mine  run,  and 
$4.10  for  all  slack,  all  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo, 
with  very  little  business  doing. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  just  turning  over  from 
lake  trade  to  city,  and  a  good  supply  is  lookbd  for 
right  away.  Some  of  the.  retail  distributors  are  al¬ 
ready  getting  more.  The  weather  has  been  mild 
for  the  most  part  and  nobody  seems  over-anxious. 
This  week  ends  the  furnace  use  of  natural  gas. 
Some  effort  is  making  to  continue  it  longer,  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

The  lake  season  is  over.  For  the  last  week  the 
coal  shipments  were  72,800  tons,  of  which  37,600 
tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  20,000  tons  for  Fort  Will¬ 
iam,  and  15,000  tons  for  Milwaukee.  All  rates  were 
$1.25  at  the  close. 

For  the  season  the  amount  shipped  was  4,255  464 
tons,  against  3,471,003  tons  in  1918  and  4,121,845  Ions 
in  1917. 


UPSET  AT  CINCINNATI 


Confiscation  without  Payment  a  Serious 
Feature. 

Production  of  coal  has  been  somewhat  increased 
in  ihe  district  related  to  Cincinnati  during  the  last 
week,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  material  as 
against  the  great  and  growing  volume  of  emergency 
demand.  A  few  mines  in  the  Harlan  district  are 
loading  a  small  amount  of  coal  for  the  first  time 
since  the  strike  was  called  on  November  1,  but  the 
great  body  of  the  miners  in  this  district  are  still  out. 
Bell  County  and  Southern  Appalachian  districts  did 
not  respond  to  the  hopeful  proposals  of  last  week 
at  all.  The  amount  of  mining  in  the  Kanawha  dis¬ 
trict  as  reported  on  Tuesday  is  negligible.  On  the 
other  hand.  Hazard,  with  a  100  per  cent  car  supply 
at  last,  is  producing  to  the  limit,  while  New  River, 
now  definitely  outside  the  “closed  shop”  category, 
is  loading  at  least  80  per  cent  and  probably  a  little 
better. 

This  production  is  all  going  to  the  regional  dis¬ 
tributing  committees  by  confiscation.  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  being  used  by  the  railroads  both  here  and  in 
sections  of  the  west  where  production  is  wholly 
down.  The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
operators  are  not  getting  their  money.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  the  coal  thus  far  confiscated  has  been 
paid  for  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  realizing 
on  it  under  existing  methods  of  the  fuel  department. 

A  very  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  fuel 
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department  at  Washington  to  realize  that  a  failure 
to  provide  for  prompt  returns  from  the  coal  confis¬ 
cated  will  soon  not  only  prove  disastrous  to  opera¬ 
tors,  big  and  little,  but  will  show  itself  in  vastly 
decreased  production.  Up  to  Tuesday  the  effort  to 
provide  a  system  of  relief  had  been  wholly  unavail¬ 
ing  and  seemed  almost  hopeless.  The  suggestion 
from  the  capital  of  a  certificate  which  should  be 
good  at  Federal  Reserve  banks  petered  out  when  it 
was  said  by  these  banks  that  they  would  be  honored 
when  accompanied  by  good  notes,  which  meant  that 
interest  charges  would  be  added  to  the  coal  man’s 
other  burdens. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  on  Monday  to  consider  the  almost  desperate 
situation  presented  and  the  sixty  operators  and 
wholesalers  present  showed  that  they  were  very 
much  aroused  on  the  subject  and  that  it  had  become 
a  vital  matter.  While  it  was  announced  that  earnest 
efforts  were  persisting  on  the  subject  at  Washington, 
there  was  no  relief  in  sight  and  those  present  left 
with  a  sense  of  hopelessness.  One  operator  said 
that  his  response  on  one  car  of  coal  confiscated  from 
him  was  that  it  would  be  loaded  into  a  boat  in  To¬ 
ledo  and  that  it  wouldn’t  even  be  known  until  spring 
who  was  to  get  it. 

There  is  also  some  trouble  about  the  recognition 
of  the  15  cent  commission  made  payable  to  whole¬ 
salers  under  the  rules  of  fuel  control.  Many  of  the 
jobbers  are  having  a  hard  time  getting  railroad 
officers  and  others  to  recognize  their  right  to  collect 
this,  as  well  as  the  contract  price  of  coal  consigned 
on  arrangements  made  previous  to  the  Government 
taking  charge.  All  sorts  of  confusion  is  resulting 
from  this  unaccountable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads. 


HEAD  OF  THE  LAKES 


Uncertainty  as  to  Sufficiency  of  Stocks  in 
Northwest. 

The  coal  situation  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes, 
which  has  continued  closer  to  normal  than  nearly 
all  other  centers,  is  now  beginning  to  get  serious, 
as  the  fuel  administration  has  started  issuing  orders 
for  the  curtailment  of  the  consumption  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal. 

Inquiries  at  the  office  of  the  fuel  administration  in 
Duluth  have  failed  to  extract  from  the  officials  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  quantities  of  coal  now  on 
the  docks.  When  pressed  by  local  newspapers  to 
make  a  statement,  W.  H.  Groverman,  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  Northwest,  declared  that  it  would 
serve  no  good  purpose,  as  the  people  would  not 
understand  why  they  should  conserve  coal  with  so 
much  of  the  black  diamond  on  the  docks. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Superior  and  Duluth 
papers  place  the  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  at 
2,800.000  tons.  This  shortage  is  offset,  however,  by 
an  unusually  large  supply  on  hand  last  spring,  due 
to  an  exceptionally  mild  winter  last  year.  Add  to 
this  the  complete  cessation  of  coal  shipments  from 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  docks  during  the  five-week 
coal  dock  strike  in  August  and  September,  the 
newspapers  estimate  that  the  shortage  in  receipts  is 
largely  offset  by  the  large  surplus  and  the  cut  in 
shipments,  and  express  the  belief  that  the  supply 
of  soft  coal  is  not  as  far  below  normal  as  generally 
expected,  while  there  is  more  anthracite  than  ever 
before. 

A  statement,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  not 
been  confirmed,  appeared  in  one  paper  to  the  effect 
that  the  fuel  administration  expected  the  docks  to 
be  empty  by  February  1,  if  relief  did  not  come  in 
the  meantime.  Another  publication  questioned  that 
statement  and  declared  that  existing  railroad  facili¬ 
ties  made  it  impossible  to  ship  out  more  than  1,500 
cars  of  coal  per  day,  or  1,500,000  tons  per  month, 
while  the  normal  amount  handled  during  cold 
"weather  would  hardly  exceed  1.000,000  tons  of  coal 
per  month,  including  anthracite  and  briquets. 

Even  allowing  for  local  deliveries,  the  publication 
estimated  that  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
to  ship  all  coal  out  of  the  Twin  Ports  before 
May  1. 


FAIRMONT  MINES  BUSY. 


Coal  Production  This  Week  Has  Been  Nearly 
Up  to  Normal. 

Prospects  are  very  favorable  for  almost  a  normal 
production  in  the  Fairmont  region  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  week.  Monday  saw  a  big  improvement,  within 
the  situation  and  hundreds  of  additional  miners  at 
work.  The  Fairmont  region  on  Monday  produced 
1,283  cars  of  coal.  Production  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  1,030  cars, 
while  the  mines  along  the  Monongahela  Railway 
produced  253  cars. 

On  Monday  the  Wendel  mine  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  Co.  resumed  work,  this  operation  having  a  pair 
of  tipples  and  being  the  biggest  mine  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Grant  Town  operation  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  the  Monongah  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  opera¬ 
tions  along  Scott’s  Run  in  Monongalia  county,  were 
operating  the  same  as  usual.  As  Monday  was  a 
church  holiday  some  of  the  operations  were  affected 
numerically,  but  Tuesday  found  more  miners  at 
work  than  any  day  since  the  labor  unrest  in  the 
mining  sections  has  occurred. 

The  five  operations  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  found  more  loaders  at  work  on  Tuesday  than 
any  time  since  early  in  October.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  miners  generally  to  return  to  work. 
They  realize  that  the  Fairmont  region  has  been 
peculiarly  lucky  in  that  it  was  not  as  seriously 
affected  as  other  mining  regions  in  the  country.  As 
the  Fairmont  region  has  probably  as  many  as  1,500 
cars  above  its  rating,  "it  is  expected  that  when  all 
mining  operations  are  resumed  the  car  supply  will  be 
cut  to  pieces,  probably  as  low  as  35  per  cent. 

The  shortage  will  be  caused  in  part  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  loaded  cars  that  are  standing  at  piers, 
junction  points  and  along  the  railroads. 

Coal  movement  over  the  B.  &  O.  continues  heavy 
to  the  west,  the  diversion  ranging  from  600  to  700 
cars  a  day.  It  is  predicted  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
coal  from  the  Fairmont  region  will  be  diverted 
west  during  the  winter,  which  means  that  operators 
will  not  be  free  of  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  for  some  time  to  come. 

Officials  of  the  Monongahela  Railway  have  not 
received  any  instructions  as  to  receiving  western 
coal  loads  at  Rivesville  Junction,  although  at  the 
present  time  there  are  300  loads  of  coal  standing  at 
Brownsville,  Pa. 

For  the  week  ending  December  6,  the  Fairmont 
region  produced  5,204  cars  of  coal  and  29  cars  of 
coke. 

Following  the  diversion  of  eastern  coal  loads  to 
the  west  a  number  of  operators  claim  that  the  B.  & 
O.  railroad  officials  have  not  furnished  them  with 
the  names  of  the  final  consignees,  and  as  a  result 
they  do  not  know  where  they  will  collect  from  for 
their  product. 

The  railroads  have  seized  the  coal,  which  was 
originally  consigned  to  Curtis  Bay  and  other  points. 
Many  of  the  coal  operators  were  wise  and  took 
railroad  fuel  contracts  iust  before  the  confiscation 
plan  went  into  effect.  The  coal  commandeered  by 
the  railroads  is  for  the  Central  West  and  Northwest 
coal  committees. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  is  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  Chicago, 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Operators’  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  matters. 


T.  M.  Bailey,  formerly  operating  manager  for 
the  local  branch  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
has  resigned  to  become  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
office  of  the  Virginia  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.  Mr. 
Bailey  was  in  New  York  last  week  on  business 
connected  with  opening  a  New  York  office  for 
that  company.  Other  offices  will  be  located  at 
Chicago,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  Tazewell,  Va. 
S.  E.  Shuman  has  succeeded  to  the  post  vacated 
by  Mr.  Bailey. 


The  importance  of  coal  is  probably  realized  now. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION. 


No  Bituminous  Received  in  Three  Weeks — 
Cold  and  Snow  in  Northern  Part. 

The  bituminous  business  in  New  England  was 
knocked  pretty  nearly  “sky  high’’  by  the  Federal 
regulations.  While  these  may  be  slightly  eased  up 
as  a  result  of  the  settlement  of  the  strike  no  word 
has  been  received  of  any  change  which  will  serve 
to  permit  orders  to  be  booked  and  put  through  with¬ 
out  the  formality — and  a  most  rigid  amount  of  red 
tape — being  encountered.  Up  to  Thursday  not  one 
pound  of  rail  (bituminous)  coal  had  been  received 
in  New  England  for  20  days  and  the  number  of 
water  cargoes  had  been  very  largely  reduced.  James 
J.  Storrow,  who  served  as  New  England  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  during  the  war  and  who  has  again  been 
called  in  to  administer  the  enforcement  of  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  rules  hereabouts,  was  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  no  time  during  the  war  made  such  a  poor 
showing  with  reference  to  rail  coal.  The  one  bright 
spot — aside  from  settlement  of  the  strike — was  the 
return  of  Allan  M.  Macleod,  representing  the  Fuel 
Administration  on  the  New  England  Sub-Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  (Railroad  Committee),  from  Washington  and 
the  announcement  that  he  had  succeeded  in  securing 
permits  for  the  loading  of  40  cargoes  of  bituminous 
coal  for  New  England. 

There  are  being  loaded  as  a  result  19,000  tons  at 
New  York,  two  barges  and  one  steamer  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  11  steamers  and  seven  barges  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  In  all  these  craft  will  bring  to  New 
England  about  77,000  tons.  This  will  be  so  distrib¬ 
uted  among  small  users  as  to  save  any  of  them  who 
may  be  out  or  about  out  from  closing.  Mr.  Stor¬ 
row  says  that  he  probably  will  have  to  make  a  trip 
to  Washington  very  soon  in  order  to  fight  for  a 
fair  share  of  water-borne  coal  for  New  England. 
His  view,  based  on  his  war-time  experience,  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  lid  is  lifted  on  exports  of  coal  the 
higher  price  allowed  ($1.35  a  ton)  will  cause  a  rush 
to  load  the  many  steamers  now  waiting  for  cargoes 
and  bunker  coal  and,  in  order  to  secure  this  large 
extra  profit  New  England  will  be  neglected  for  the 
urne  Deing  unless  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration 
keeps  some  sort  of  control  of  exports.  He  thinks 
that  a  50  per  cent  addition  to  the  price  obtainable 
will  naturally  tend  to  send  all  coal  possible  over¬ 
seas.  For  this  reason  he  is  preparing  to  take  up 
the  fight  for  this  section  of  the  country  whenever 
necessary.  So  long  as  the  export  lid  is  on  nothing 
need  be  done  along  this  line. 

Restrictions  to  Last  for  Weeks. 

While  Mr.  Storrow  wishes  to  have:some  of  the 
minor  restrictions,  like  those  on  the  store  hours  and 
closing  of  office  buildings;  lifted,  he  does  not  expect 
the  Federal  supervision  of  New  England  coal  to  be 
fully  lifted  for  weeks  to  come  because  it  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  mining  regions  that  it  will  take 
time  even  after  production  resumes  the  normal 
amount  before  matters  are  straightened  out  here. 

In  asking  the  people  of  New  England  as  a  whole 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  regulations,  Mr. 
Storrow  pointed  out  the  following  pertinent  faett 
“We  shall  have  no  standing  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Washington  and  will  not  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  even  the  present  scanty  number  of  steamers  and 
barges  loaded,  unless  we  observe  strictly  the  Fed¬ 
eral  restrictions.” 

The  retail  situation  remains  about  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  is  more  of  the  “much  wanted  sizes” 
(with  apologies  to  the  department  store  ad  writers), 
nut  and  stove,  coming  along.  Thus  far  all  attempts 
to  pile  up  stocks  ahead  for  reserve  emergencies  are 
of  little  avail.  Orders  are  fairly  well  filled,  but  they 
seem  to  keep  coming  in  about  as  fast  as  does  the 
anthracite  coal.  Mild  weather  continues  to  be  in 
order,  with  the  exception  of  two  cold  “snaps”  of 
short  duration.  That  helps  some.  Northern  New 
England  is  not  so  well  off,  as  it  has  considerable 
snow  and  somewhat  Colder  weather,  but  still  warmer 
than  normal  there. 


Note  article  on  Anthracite  Steam  Sizes  on  page 
638. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  TRADE. 


Bituminous  Shippers  Waiting  Impatiently 
for  Resumption  of  Mining. 

It  has  been  an  extremely  busy  week  in  the  retail 
coal  trade,  due  both  to  the  legitimate  demand  on 
account  of  weather  conditions  and  a  forced  demand 
due  to  the  fear  of  a  strike.  While  no  one  really 
anticipates  trouble  in  the  anthracite  region,  never¬ 
theless  the  consuming  public  is  not  missing  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  let  the  retailers  know  that  they  want 
more  coal. 

The  cold  weather  has  also  had  its  effect  on  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  phones  in  the  offices  of  the  retailers 
have  been  kept  busy.  Despite  their  apparent  desire 
for  coal,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inquirers  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  stove  and  nut  sizes.  To  date  there  has  been 
no  very  appreciable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
such  sizes  received  here  and  it  is  beginning  to  look 
as  if  the  operators  are  sticking  closely  to  a  distribu¬ 
tion  plan.  Certain  it  is  that  this  market  ha.s  received 
a  large  proportion  of  family  sizes  since  last  spring, 
and  this  fact,  of  course,  is  known  to  the  producers, 
and  they  appear  to  be  acting  accordingly. 

There  have  been  many  rumors  that  hard  coal  was 
being  sent  to  western  territory,  where  they  have  felt 
the  soft  coal  strike  more  severely  than  elsewhere, 
but  such  stories  are  without  foundation,  as  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  shipments  to  entirely  new  territory  have 
been  very  light.  To  be  sure  the  companies  have 
been  endeavoring  to  take  care  of  their  usual  western 
trade  and  considerable  coal  continues  to  move  there 
via  all  rail. 

Despite  many  newspaper  rumors  as  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  anthracite  by  the  fuel  authorities,  not  one 
word  of  official  information  has  come  to  any  of 
them.  It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  dealers 
are  doing  all  possible  to  make  an  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  that  comes  to  them,  for  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  see  that  fuel  is  placed  with  fairness  in 
the  homes  of  the  city. 

The  dealers  have  this  week  had  a  very  serious 
conditions  of  affairs  arise  with  their  wagon  drivers. 
For  some  time  they  have  threatened  to  strike  after 
they  had  made  heavy  demands  for  an  increase  in 
wages.  However,  after  a  number  of  conferences  a 
plan  has  been  arrived  at  which  the  drivers  have 
accepted.  This  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  about 
$3.00  per  week  for  each  driver,  making  the  men’s 
wages  run  from  $27  to  $30  a  week.  The  working 
time  has  also  been  fixed  at  10  hours  a  day,  with 
closing  at  12  o’clock  Saturday,  with  time  and  half 
time  for  any  work  done  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.  So  far  as  is  known  no  increase  in  the  retail 
prices  of  coal  have  been  made,  but  the  dealers  can 
stand  very  little  additional  increase  without  adding 
to  the  price  per  ton. 

Pea  coal  is  coming  into  its  own  with  a  rush. 
Even  the  timid  dealers  who  thought  they  had  big 
stocks  are  now  asking  for  more  and  getting  very 
little.  The  big  companies  have  about  cleaned  up 
the  small  supplies  that  were  in  the  storage  yards 
and  are  now  depending  entirely  on  current  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  steam  sizes  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Buckwheat  is  almost  out 
of  the  market  as  far  as  the  big  companies  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  some  of  the  individual  shippers  are  at 
times  willing  to  squeeze  out  a  car  or  two  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Rice  is  in  good  demand,  and  barely  fairly  so. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  there  was  disappointment 
early  in  the  week  due  to  the  delay  of  a  day  or  two 
in  ending  the  strike.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
stocks  are  running  lower  and  lower  and  at  this  time 
only  the  very  large  users  have  what  can  be  called 
safe  supplies.  The  little  consumer  is  scouting 
around  and  using  every  influence  in  his  power  to 
have  coal  cut  out  to  him.  There,  is  not  really  a  con¬ 
sumer  who  does  not  have  coal  on  the  run,  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  get  it  inside  the  plant. 

Due  to  the  urging  of  the  operators  for  quicker 
payment  for  seized  coal,  the  Government  authorities 
have  adopted  a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  will  work  out 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
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HOPE  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Heavy  Tonnage  Will  Leave  District  if  Cars 
Are  Supplied. 

The  miners’  strike  ended  at  the  psychological 
moment  as  far  as  the  Pittsburgh  district  was 
concerned.  It  ended  at  the  moment,  in  other 
words,  when  practically  every  industry  within  a 
radius  of  300  miles  of  this  city  was  preparing  to 
either  curtail  its  production  or  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  completely  because  of  the  coal  shortage. 
Not  only  were  the  industries  preparing  to  shut 
down,  but  department  stores,  street  cars  and 
other  lines  of  business  were  about  to  curtail  their 
operations. 

The  coal  supply  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  be¬ 
came  so  low  that  on  Monday  night  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Railroad  Administration  offices 
in  Pittsburgh,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  the 
department  stores  were  ordered  to  reduce  the 
number  of  business  hours  from  nine  hours  to 
four  hours;  office  buildings  were  ordered  to  cut 
off  their  lights  at  4  p.  m.;  manufacturing  plants 
were  ordered  to  either  curtail  their  operations  or 
cease  working  altogether,  and  the  street  railways 
system  was  told  to  reduce  the  number  of  cars  in 
operation  about  50  per  cent  and  also  to  cut  out 
all  heat  on  cars  during  the  rush  hours. 

It  will  be  perhaps  a  week  or  more  before  some 
mines  can  resume  operations  because  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  conditions  brought  about  by  the  long  idle¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of  the 
mines  will  be  in  better  shape  than  they  ever  have 
been,  because  their  owners,  taking  advantage  of 
the  long-wanted  opportunity,  have  made  extensive 
repairs  to  entries,  shafts,  tipples,  roadbeds  and 
all  other  equipment.  In  no  few  instances  capaci¬ 
ties  have  been  materially  extended. 

The  Railroad  Administration  had  every  avail¬ 
able  flat,  hopper  and  other  car  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  coal  rushed  into  the  coal  fields  in  the  hope 
that  the  moment  mine  operations  would  be  re¬ 
sumed  coal  shipments  would  be  sent  out.  It  is 
not  possible  that  the  coal  industry  will  suffer  any¬ 
thing  like  a  car  shortage  for  at  least  some  time 
to  come,  if  the  arrangements  of  the  Federal 
authorities  to  supply  cars  to  the  mines  do  not 
miscarry. 

It  was  hinted  on  Tuesday  that  Government  re¬ 
strictions  to  some  degree  will  still  affect  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  until  things  become  normal 
again.  How  long  the  war  prices  of  coal  will  be 
maintained  is  causing  considerable  speculation 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  consumers  and 
legitimate  operators  are  in  hope  that  these  prices 
will  be  maintained  at  least  until  the  “gouging” 
brokers  whose  practices  are  reflecting  on  the 
trade  in  general  are  frozen  out. 

Reports  received  in  Pittsburgh  Tuesday  indi¬ 
cate  that  two  score  manufacturing  plants  to  the 
west  and  south  of  Pittsburgh  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  past  two  weeks  on  account  of  the 
coal  shortage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  leading 
industries  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  which  were 
wise  enough  to  lay  away  a  big  coal  reserve  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  found  it  necessary, 
when  placed  on  the  Government’s  non-essential 
list,  to  draw  on  these  reserves  so  heavily  that 
they  were  about  exhausted  with  no  prospects  of 
replenishment. 

Towards  the  last  days  of  the  strike  it  appeared 
that  the  rapidly  increased  production  in  the  West 
Virginia  union  fields  and  in  the  non-union  fields 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  had  little  or  no  visible 
effect  upon  the  coal  supply  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict. 

Every  day  for  the  past  month  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  and  operators  were  predicting  the  end  of  the 
strike  “within  the  next  72  hours,”  but  these  pre¬ 
dictions  always  failed  to  materialize.  Not  a  single 
striker  in  the  42,000  involved  in  the  walk-out  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  over  two  months  ago,  re¬ 
turned  to  work  until  President  Philip  Murray  of 
District  No.  5  gave  them  the  word. 
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Reports  from  various  coal  operations  through¬ 
out  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  indicate  that 
there  had  been  no  decided  change  in  the  situation 
up  to  Thursday.  Both  miners  and  operators  were 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  special  conference 
at  Indianapolis,  hoping  that  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  would  be  reached. 

Most  union  operations  are  still  idle,  the  situa¬ 
tion  being  about  the  same  as  it  was  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  when  the  miners  went  on  strike.  Eight 
mining  concerns  of  the  Barnesboro  district  re¬ 
sumed  partial  operations  Monday  morning,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  different 
companies  last  briday.  The  officers,  directors 
and  superintendents  offered  to  dig  coal  if  the  men 
refused  to  answer  to  the  whistle. 

I  he  annual  output  of  the  companies  is  about 
10,000,000  tons.  An  official  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  issued  a  statement  saying  that  in  view  of 
the  hopeless  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of 
the  miners,  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  have  handled  the  coal  strike, 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could 
do  nothing  but  set  their  men  an  example  in  citi¬ 
zenship  by  leaving  their  desks  and  digging  coal 
themselves. 

Resumption  of  operations  in  the  Somerset 
County  district  under  te  open-shop  plan  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  encouraging  results,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  a  mine  official.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
mines  of  the  Atlantic  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  operations  affected  by  the 
strike  in  the  Meyersdale  region,  a  satisfactory 
daily  increase  in  the  number  of  men  returning  to 
work  has  been  recorded.  Other  concerns  of  the 
region  report  a  25  per  cent  force. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  mines  at  Macdon- 
aldton  and  two  small  mines  at  Garrett,  all  other 
mines  in  the  Somerset  County  fields  are  now  in 
operation.  The  Brothersvalley  operation  was 
forced  to  close  last  week  when  the  miners  re¬ 
fused  to  return  to  work  following  a  union  meet¬ 
ing.  The  other  two  mines  have  been  closed  since 
November  1. 


TRADE  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS. 


Big  Fleet  Waiting  for  Coal  When  Export 
Embargo  Is  Raised. 

An  indication  of  the  situpation  in  which  the  Nor¬ 
folk  trade  finds  itself  at  this  time  may  be  found 
in  the  order  placing  all  coal  piers  at  Hampton  Roads 
on  an  eight-hour  working  day.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  many  years  that  the  working  day  at  the  coal 
piers  has  been  cut  so  short.  In  October  they  were 
operated  24  hours  a  day. 

With  additional  restrictions  going  into  effect  al¬ 
most  every  day  and  diversions  from  West  Virginia 
mines  taking  an  increasing  volume  of  coal  normally 
moving  to  Hampton  Roads  away  to  other  sections 
of  the  country,  dumpings  for  the  week  ended  De¬ 
cember  2  were  the  lowest  since  the  strike  began,  the 
figures  being  only  121,606  tons.  The  dumpings  over 
piers  do  not  account  for  all  coal  sent  out,  since  100 
cars  a  day  are  being  diverted  by  rail  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

The  New  England  trade  is  still  tied  up  tight. 
Except  for  cargoes  diverted  for  railroad  use  only 
one  or  two  vessels  for  that  section  have  put  out  of 
the  harbor,  during  the  last  ten  days,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  shippers.  Figures  compiled  by  the  railroads 
show  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  vessels  here 
awaiting  cargo  are  chartered  for  New  England 
ports. 

The  total  of  vessels  waiting  both  for  cargo  and 
bunker  is  continuing  to  grow.  A  great  many  are  in 
the  harbor  that  have  not  reported  at  all,  but  the 
statistics  at  railroad  offices  show  demands  for  346,- 
760  tons  of  coal  from  96  different  vessels  on 
Wednesday,  as  compared  with  only  179,819  tons  on 
November  1,  when  the  strike  began. 

The  average  number  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  wait¬ 
ing  for  coal  in  October  and  September  was  between 
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fifty  and  sixty.  At  that  time  all  vessels  coming  in 
reported,  but  now  when  96  are  recorded  it  is  thought 
that  only  a  small  proportion  is  accounted  for,  the 
reason  being  that  masters  do  not  ask  for  coal  when 
they  know  they  cannot  get  it. 

The  dumpings  by  railroads  for  the  week,  ending  at 
midnight  on  Tuesday  were:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
64.187  tons;  Norfolk  &  Western,  48,974;  Virginian, 
39^058. 

Stocks  on  cars  in  railroad  yards  on  Wednesday 
were:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  52,800;  Norfolk  & 
Western,  77,044;  Virginian,  42,900. 


CHICAGO  SITUATION  ACUTE. 


Shortage  of  Coal  Has  Become  Desperate- 
Scant  Supplies  Received. 

Within  the  past  week  the  shortage  of  coal  has 
become  desperate,  and  the  most  drastic  measures 
of  conservation  were  adopted  by  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  in  control  of  the  distribution  of  fuel.  Last  week 
all  coal  in  the  hands  of  retail  dealers  was  com¬ 
mandeered.  Many  local  factories,  which  had  the 
foresight  last  summer  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  coal, 
have  as  much  as  a  month’s  requirements  stored  in 
their  yards.  Desperate  as  they  are  for  fuel  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  even  the  most  essential  industries,  the 
authorites  have  looked  with  envious  eyes  upon  these 
private  stores,  and  there  has  already  been  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  loose  talk  about  seizure. 

Chicago  has  been  receiving  about  500  cars  of  coal 
a  day,  which  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  require¬ 
ments.  Early  this  week  non-essential  industries 
were  limited  to  three  days  a  week  of  operation. 
Essential  industries  are  allowed  to  operate  six  an 
a  half  hours  a  day,  with  exception  not  to  exceed 
48  hours  a  week.  The  coal  which  is  coming  to  the 
city  originates  in  the  mines  of  Kentucky  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia.  The  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines 
are  not  producing  any  coal  at  all.  With  the  sett  e- 
ment  of  the  strike  it  will  be  January  1,  or  even  later, 
before  the  situation  begins  to  show  material  im¬ 
provement. 

The  local  situation,  with  respect  to  the  dist™b“' 
tion  of  coal,  is  in  charge  of  the  Regional  Fuel  Co  - 
mittee,  of  which  T.  W.  Proctor  is  chairman  The 
committee  acts  under  the  orders  issued  by  fuel 
Administrator  Garfield,  but  makes  special  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  his  general  orders  to  meet  the  specific  re 
quirements  of  the  local  situation.  Actmgundcrthe 
Regional  Fuel  Committee  is  the  Public  Utility  Com¬ 
mission  of  Illinois,  which  controls  all  coal  producing 
power  and  light  in  the  State.  The  machinery  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  but  in  the  emergency  it  has 
worked  out  in  good  fashion.  Six  thousand  members 
of  the  American  Protective  League,  active  in  the 
days  of  the  war,  are  out  looking  for  violators  of  the 
coal  conservation  orders.  This  great  force  supp 
ments  the  regular  government  and  state  official  . 
Violators  of  the  rules  are  denied  the  use  of  gas, 
electricity  and  coal  (other  than  that  on  hand). 

A  virtual  embargo  on  all  products  shipped  in  open 
cars,  such  as  sand,  stone  and  other  materials,  has 
been  ordered  by  M.  J.  Gormley,  assistant  Regional 
Fuel  Director.  These  cars  will  be  rushed  to  the 
mines  of  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  so 
that  coal  may  be  shipped  to  the  Chicago  district. 
The  building  material  people  have  made  a  big  pr 
test  over  this  action,  but  the  order  has  not  been 
changed  or  even  modified. 

T  W.  Proctor,  of  the  Regional  Fuel  Committee, 
said  that  he  had  received  complaints  from  employes 
and  employes’  organizations  throughout  the  city  that 
they  are  being  required  to  work  after  the  end  o 
six  and  a  half  hour  day,  which  comes  at  3.30  p.  m. 
He  said  that  his  organization  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  such  cases,  but  added : 

“It  does  seem,  however,  that  since  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  restrictions  to  conserve  coal  has  been  to  pre¬ 
vent  hardship,  suffering  and  death  nothing  should 
be  done  to  imperil  the  general  health  of  those  wh 
work  for  a  living.  The  matter  is^one  for  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  to  determine. 


CONVENTION  AT  ROCHESTER. 


Nearly  200  Western  New  York  Dealers  Have 
a  Day’s  Session. 


A  western  New  York  group  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Rochester,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  on 
Wednesday.  C.  A.  Elwood,  first  vice-president  of 
the  association,  presided.  Owing  to  the  suddenly 
announced  changes  in  train  service,  many  members 
were  prevented  from  arriving  as  early  as  was  antici¬ 
pated  and  for  the  same  reason  many  had  to  leave 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  so 
that  while  all  did  not  have  a  full  day  of  it,  so  to 
speak,  the  attendance  first  and  last  was  very  credi¬ 
table,  aggregating  nearly  200,  of  which  167  partook 
of  luncheon,  according  to  ticket  collections 

Getting  under  way  about  11  a.  m.,  the  matter  of 
organization  and  the  appointment  of  committees  was 
quickly  attended  to  and  there  then  followed  an  ad¬ 
dress  relative  to  “Mutual  Insurance,”  by  Hon.  M.  N. 
Clement,  general  manager,  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  who  told  in  convincing 
manner  of  the  advantages  of  the  insurance  system 
that  the  coal  dealers. of  the  State,  through  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  their  association,  have  developed. 

Next  came  a  paper  on  the  “Legal  Status  of  the 
Retailer,”  by  Sol  Wile,  counsel  of  the  Rochester 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  who*  told  what  the 
dealers  cannot  do  when  organized  for  business  pur¬ 
poses.  As  one  member  expressed  it,  Mr.  Wile  told 
where  the  ice  is  thin  and  where  there  is  no  ice  at 
all,  and  his  views  proved  most  instructive  and  very 
timely,  for  in  an  era  when  organization  is  so  much 
of  a  factor,  business  men  as  well  as  laborers,  are 
apt  to  assume  a  little  too  much  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  their  organizations. 

At  the  luncheon  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary- 
manager,  National  Retail  Merchants’  Association, 
told  of  the  difference  between  a  dealer  and  a  mer¬ 
chant,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  being  a  merchant 
implies  having  a  stock  of  goods  on  hand,  whereas 
anyone  who  buys  and  sells  is  a  dealer.  Thus  the 
term  “merchant”  implies  a  greater  degree  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Mr.  Gordon’s  comment  on  this  theme  was 
but  a  preliminary  to  a  review  of  work  accomplished 
by  recent  executive  committee  meeting  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  at  Chicago;  an  interesting  feature  of  which 
was  the  announcement  that  a  “Buy  Early  Campaign” 
would  be  repeated  in  1920. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  only  formal  paper 
was  one  relative  to  the  “Difficulty  of  Supply  and 
Distribution  from  Retailer’s  Standpoint,”  by  W.  M. 
Gould,  Commissioner,  Wayne  County  Branch,  N.  Y. 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association.  This  was  so 
shaped  up  as  to  lead  naturally  to  discussion  of  the 
following  topics : 


Fuel  Oil  Problems. 

Buckwheat  and  Pea  Coal  Problems. 

Equalizing  of  Sizes  Problems. 

Substitutes  for  Stove  Size  Problems. 

Equal  Monthly  Distribution  Problems. 

Difference  in  Freight  Rate  Problems. 

Difference  in  Cost  Problems — 
and  the  several  themes  were  all  given  a  full  amount 
of  attention. 

We  realize  that  sometimes  these  question  box  or 
forum  sessions  do  not  develop  anything  very  much 
either  in  extent  or  interest,  but  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  the  members  got  well  warmed  up  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  under  consideration  and  the  session  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  one  right  up  to  the  moment  of 

closing.  .  c. 

A  previous  engagement  prevented  Major  btaats, 
president  of  the  association,  from  attending  and  he 
sent  a  very  interesting  letter  urging  the  theme  of 
Americanism  on  the  attention  of  the  Convention, 
which  was  duly  recognized  in  resolutions  presented 
by  A.  S.  May,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
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One  of  the  concluding  speakers  was  Secretary 
Woodside,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  small  sizes, 
urged  the  dealers  to  give  attention  to  this  matter 
the  public.  A  better  result  from  the  small  coals,  he 


as  a  means  of  helping  the  producer  and  also  helping 
said,  was  one  logical  offset  to  the  constantly  growing 
expense  of  the  coal  bill  and  he  spoke  in  convincing 
vein  along  this  line. 


UPSET  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Drastic  Ban  Not  Understood  in  Face  of 
Resumption. 

Although  Baltimoreans  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
with  the  announcement  that  the  miners  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  President’s  proposal  and  returned  to 
work,  the  coal  trade  of  Baltimore  and  the  business 
interests  of  the  city,  realize  that  the  situation  that 
confronts  them  at  present  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  is  a  serious  one. 

Baltimore  is  living  under  the  ban  of  the  fuel 
administrator  and  the  Governor  of  Maryland  has 
instructed  the  police  departments  to  see  that  the 
fuel  orders  are  obeyed.  Essential  industries  in  and 
around  Baltimore  are  not  having  an  easy  time  of 
things  and  are  virtually  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
while  many  non-essential  industries  are  about  ready 
for  a  shutdown. 

The  reserve  supply  at  tide,  which  was  around  6,000 
cars  a  few  weeks  ago,  found  900  cars  here  as  tfre 
week  opened — 400  at  Curtis  Bay  and  500  at  Can¬ 
ton.  Even  from  this  supply  there  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  reshipment  under  the  government  reshipment 
plan  to  such  an  extent  that  this  may  be  wiped  out 
entirely  before  another  week  passes. 

The  Fuel  Administration  order  came  like  a  bolt 
to  Baltimore  and  the  question  is  being  asked  in 
many  circles  as  to  why  the  Government  issued  the 
drastic  ban  with  the  settlement  in  sight.  Thus  many 
firms  looking  forward  to  early  settlement  were 
caught  unprepared  and  are  having  a  hard  time 
realizing  just  what  the  lack  of  production  means  in 
the  way  of  depleted  coal  supply. 

For  at  least  a  fortnight  there  has  not  been  any 
coal  moved  from  the  mines  to  this  port.  This  was 
due  to  the  Allegheny  supply  being  cut  off  first  and 
when  the  strike  was  renewed  in  the  Upper  Potomac 
and  Georges  Creek  regions  the  city’s  supply  points 
were  cut  off  entirely.  In  normal  times  the  coal 
from  the  Somerset  and  Fairmont  regions  usually 
finds  its  way  to  Baltimore,  but  the  meager  supply 
thal  has  been  mined  by  non-union  workers  in  this 
territory  has  been  sent  either  West  or  North. 

Real  cold  weather  struck  Baltimore  the  middle  of 
this  week  and  the  hard  coal  situation,  which  has  not 
been  any  too  good,  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
new  trying  conditions.  Receipts  are  light  as  far  as 
the  popular  household  sizes  are  concerned. 

Some  retailers  have  some  of  the  large  size  hard 
coal  on  hand  and  have  offered  to  sell  it  to  some  of 
the  industries,  who  were  short,  so  that  the  supply 
of  soft  coal  on  hand  could  be  mixed  with  it.  There 
was  also  some  attempt  to  mix  buckwheat  and  rice 
with  the  large  sizes  so  that  some  of  the  non-essen¬ 
tial  industries  could  operate.  In  trade  circles  it  was 
said  that  the  government  did  not  take  kindly  to  this 
plan,  while  in  official  circles  it  was  not  openly  en¬ 
couraged  or  held  up.  The  practice  has  apparently 
been  stopped. 


Calculations  Must  Meet  Conditions. 

The  publicity  man  of  a  large  motor  truck  concern 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  given  tonnage  of 
coal  can  be  more  economically  handled  in  five-ton 
trucks  than  in  two-ton  trucks,  but  how  absurd  it  is 
to  put  forth  anything  of  this  sort  as  a  selling  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  practical  coal  man ! 

Of  course  the  proposition  can  be  figured  out 
mathematically  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  truck  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  still  lower  costs  could  be  developed  if 
the  tonnage  should  be  moved  in  equal  daily  quantities 
throughout  the  year.  But  as  long  as  some  folks  want 
half  a  ton,  and  the  old  reliable  one-ton  order  is  still 
so  popular,  we  surmise  that  dealers  will  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  vehicles  to  fit  their  trade  and  not  rest 
content  with  the  thought  that  if  they  sell  200  tons  of 
coal  a  day,  forty  trips  of  five-ton  trucks  will  meet 
their  requirements. 
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Bituminous  Strike  Again  Called  Off. 

Order  Was  Issued  Voluntarily  This  Time  and  Will  Probably  Be  Generally  Obeyed— 
Men  Get  14  Per  Cent  Increase  and  Promise  of  an  Investigation. 


NEW  SETTLEMENT  RULES. 


Basis 


Last  Wednesday  for  the  second  time  within  six 
weeks,  the  bituminous  miners’  strike,  which  began 
on  November  1,  was  officially  called  off.  The  first 
occasion  was  a  day  or  two  after  the  tie-up  began, 
when  the  union  officials  mailed  cancellation  notices 
to  the  locals  involved,  as  a  result  of  injunction  pro¬ 
ceedings.  This  revocation  order  was  generally  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  members  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  who  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  was  issued  under  duress  and  continued 
the  strike  unofficially  in  the  intervening  weeks. 

This  time,  however,  the  leaders  acted  of  their  own 
free  will  and  it  is  evident  that  they  desired  the  rank 
and  file  to  return  to  work  without  delay.  The  latest 
order  to  return  to  work  was  issued  last  Wednesday 
night,  after  a  two-day  conference  between  interna¬ 
tional  and  district  officials  held,  at  Indianapolis.  The 
conference  was  called  to  consider  a  plan  submitted 
by  President  Wilson,  which  called  for  a  14  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  and  the  appointment  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  three  members  to  make  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  questions  at  issue  and  recommend  a 
basis  for  a  new  wage  agreement  to  run  for  a  term 
of  years. 

The  commission  will  consist  of  one  operator,  one 
union  official  and  a  third  member,  presumably  a  pub¬ 
lic  official  or  a  prominent  private  citizen,  to  be 
named  by  President  Wilson.  It  will  take  up  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  both  wages  and  coal  prices,  and  sub¬ 
mit  its  report,  if  possible,  within  60  days.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  to  be  appointed  as  soon  as  the  strikers 
have  returned  to  work,  which  is  expected  to  be  next 
week.  It  is  rumored  that  Herbert  Hoover  may  sit 
on  the  commission. 

In  a  message  urging  the  miners  to  accept  his 
proposition,  President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  they 
would  be  assured  of  a  substantial  increase  in  wages 
and  the  investigation  of  questions  which  are  not  now 
settled  to  their  satisfaction.  To  refuse  the  terms 
offered  and  continue  the  strike  would,  he  said,  “cre¬ 
ate  an  unnecessary  and  unfortunate  prejudice  against 
organized  labor  which  will  be  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  workingmen  everywhere.” 

President’s  Influence  Decisive. 


instructed  and  directed  to  resume  work  im¬ 
mediately.  Circular  containing  full  expla¬ 
nation  and  further  instructions  follow. 

Following  the  announcement  that  the  strike  had 
been  called  off,  the  operators’  committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington  gave  out  the  following  announcement : 

VV  e  are  pleased  that  the  miners  have  voted 
to  return  to  work  and  that  the  public  can 
be  promptly  supplied.  Realizing  the  im¬ 
perative  need  of  coal  in  large  quantities, 
the  operators  stand  ready  now,  as  in  the 
past,  to  bend  all  their  energies  toward  a 
maximum  production,  beginning  at  once. 

.  Steps  to  resume  operations  were  immediately  put 
under  way  in  all  fields,  and  assuming  that  there  is 
no  further  delay  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  in  re¬ 
turning  to  work,  next  week’s  output  should  be  some¬ 
thing  like  75  per  cent  of  normal.  It  is  realized  in 
trade  circles  that  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  several  weeks  will  be  required  to  get  the  ton¬ 
nage  back  to  what  it  was  in  October.  Machinery 
has  got  rusty,  men  have  drifted  away,  mines  have 
deteriorated  more  or  less  and  cars  have  become 
bunched  at  points  distant  from  the  coal  fields.  And 
with  the  holidays  right  ahead  there  is  small  chance 
of  a  normal  output  before  some  time  in  January. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Former  coal  consumers  and  those  who  are  think¬ 
ing  of  changing  in  oil  will  read  with  interest  of  the 


The  calling  off  the  strike  was  due  entirely  to 
the  President’s  personal  intervention,  as  the  terms 
he  suggested  were  the  same  as  those  recommended 
by  Dr.  Garfield  several  weeks  earlier,  except  that 
the  arbitration  board  is  to  be  constituted  a  little 
differently,  so  as  to  give  the  miners  and  operators 
a  dominating  voice  in  the  terms  of  settlement.  Dr. 
Garfield  was  in  favor  of  a  board  on  which  the  min¬ 
ers’  and  operators’  representatives  would  act  only  in 
an  advistory  capacity,  while  the  actual  decisions 
would  be  made  by  outsiders. 

This  plan  evidently  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and,  in  fact,  Dr.  Garfield  appears  to 
have  been  ignored  completely  in  last  Saturday’s  con¬ 
ferences  in  Washington.  President  Lewis  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Green  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  were  in  conference 
with  Attorney-General  Palmer  and  Secretary  Tu¬ 
multy  for  several  hours,  it  is  said,  before  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  even  knew  that  the  union  leaders  were  in 
Washington.  Later  Mr.  Palmer  accompanied  the 
two  U.  M.  W.  officials  to  Indianapolis.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson  was  also  snubbed,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  bringing  about  a 
settlement.  As  a  result  of  developments,  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  urged  the  President  to  accept  his  resignation. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Indianapolis  confer¬ 
ence  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  all  locals 
in  the  bituminous  fields  by  President  Lewis : 

Conference  of  all  district  representatives 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  decided 
today  to  accept  proposition  submitted  by 
President  Wilson  providing  for  immediate 
increase  of  14  per  cent  on  mining  prices, 
day  work  and  dead  work,  and  appointment 
of  commission  to  decide  upon  our  demands 
for  further  increase  in  wages  and  settlement 
of  other  questions  in  dispute.  In  view  of 
this  decision  all  United  Mine  Workers  are 


latest  doings  in  Mexico.  If  oil  production  should 
be  hampered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government 
had  trouble  getting  enough  fuel  for  the  Navy  and 
Shipping  Board,  where  would  the  ordinary  user 

get  off? 

In  certain  recent  exclamations  on  the  part  of 
public,  or  “ex-public”  men,  can  be  seen  a  purely 
political  ambition,  an  effort  to  secure  credit  where 
it  is  not  due  and  to  throw  responsibility  upon  the 
coal  industry,  ever  confident  that  their  remarks 
will  be  swallowed  whole  by  the  gullible  public 
and  that  the  newspapers  will  be  sure  to  empha¬ 
size  the  sensational  ideas  put  forth. 

More  and  more  we  see  the  need  of  an  official 
press  agency  to  curb  the  activities  of  political 
aspirants,  not  at  their  sources,  perhaps,  but  at  the 
daily  newspaper  offices.  In  the  coal  industry 
more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  truth  is  really 
stranger  than  fiction  and  editors  can  be  made  to 
act  carefully  if  watched  with  eternal  vigilance 
and  called  to  account  on  each  occasion. 

It  is  the  habit  of  some  who  would  appear  con¬ 
servative  to  belittle  new  undertakings,  but  some¬ 
times  a  great  mistake  is  made  as  a  recent  writer 
points  out  in  referring  to  an  official  survey  of  the 
South  African  diamond  fields  in  1868.  It  was  stated 
on  authority  that  the  diamond  discoveries  was  an  im¬ 
posture  and  a  bubble  scheme,  though  all  the  world 
knows  what  the  actual  developments  have  been.  It 
does  not  pay  to  be  too  conservative. 

While  our  friend  Hines  cites  the  grave  situation 
which  exists  and  charitably  offers  to  cut  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  a  ten-day  supply  in  order  to  relieve  the 
situation,  let  us  not  forget  the  neglect  shown  by 
the  entire  administration  back  in  the  summer 
and  early  fall  when  coal  operators  throughout 
the  country  sounded  a  note  of  warning  and  made 
pitiful  appeals  for  an  adequate  car  supply.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
should  have  exerted  its  efforts  to  relieve  the  sit¬ 
uation,  and  not  now  when  the  entire  country  is 
in  the  throes  of  a  situation  which  cannot  soon  be 
relieved  in  more  than  small  measure  except  by 
a  miracle. 


Railroad  Administration  Announces 
of  Payment  for  Diverted  Coal. 

The  railroads  in  the  eastern  region  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  settle  for  their  coal  on  the  following 
basis : 

L— The  payment  for  diverted  coal  should  in  all 
cases,  be  made  to  the  shipper.  For  the  purpose  of 
such  settlement  the  shipper  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
party  issuing  shipping  instructions,  whether  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  jobber  or  middleman. 

Note.— “Where  coal  is  consigned  on  the  order  of 
a  jobber  to  a  producer  to  be  shipped  to  a  customer 
of  the  jobber,  the  jobber  is  the  shipper”  and  “The 
consignor  of  the  coal  is  the  shipper,  unless  the  coal 
is  consigned  by  the  producer  to  a  customer  of  the 
jobber  on  shipping  instructions  of  the  jobber.” 

2- — -All  coal  shipped  before  October  30,  1919,  is  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  f.  o.  b.  mine  price  at  which  it  was 
s°ld,  shipper.  Coal  shipped  before  October 

30,  19i9  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  sold  for  ex¬ 
port,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  f.  o.  b.  mine  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  to  the  exporter.  Between  October 
30  and  November  12,  inclusive,  it  is  not  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  Government  f.  o.  b  mine 
price. 

Note.— The  sum  of  $1.35  permitted  under  the  U  S 
Fuel  Administrator’s  order  of  February  25,  1918, 
fixing  prices  for  export  and  bunker  coal  may  not  be 
added  to  the  f.  o.  b.  mine  price,  either  under  a  valid 
and  enforcible  contract,  before  October  30,  and 
after  November  12,  inclusive,  or  to  the  maximum 
Government  price  between  the  two  dates  mentioned. 
The  Fuel  Administrator  rules  that  coal  cannot  be 
classified  as  export  coal,  except  when  actually  loaded 
into  foreign  vessels,  arid  only  after  the  coal  has 
been  so  loaded. 

3.— All  coal  shipped  on  and  after  October  30  and 
until  and  including  November  12,  1919,  shall  be  paid 
for  at  not  exceeding  the  maximum  Government  price 
at  the  mines,  unless  such  coal  is,  at  the  time  of  di¬ 
version,  moving  to  a  purchaser  from  a  jobber,  in 
which  case  a  jobber’s  margin  of  15c.  per  net  'ton 
may  be  added. 

4— All  coal  shipped  on  and  after  November  13, 
1919,  under  a  valid  and  enforcible  contract,  made 
prior  to  October  30,  1919,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
price  provided  by  the  contract.  All  coal  shipped  on 
and  after  November  13,  1919,  not  covered  by  a  valid 
and  enforcible  contract,  shall  be  paid  for  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Rule  No.  3. 

5.— The  order  of  October  31,  1919,  restores  the 
order  of  January  14,  1918,  as  amended  by  order  to 
November  20.  1918,  which  cancelled  the  15c.  rebill¬ 
ing  charge.  Therefore,  the  15c.  rebilling  charge  is 
not  a  proper  item  of  settlement  on  coal  diverted  on 
or  after  October  30,  1919. 

6-  Proof  of  the  contract  price  between  the  ship¬ 
per  and  the  original  consignee  should  be  established 
by  requiring  a  certified  copy  of  the  shipper’s  invoice, 
and  if  claim  is  made  that  coal  was  not  shipped  on 
contract,  and  the  Government  price  is  demanded,  a 
certificate  or  affidavit  should  be  required  from  the 
shipper  to  that  effect. 

7 ■  Date  of  shipment  is  the  date  on  which  coal  has 
been  delivered  into  possession  of  the  railroad  as 
common  carrier,  and  price  is  determined  as  of  that 
date. 


A  man  of  many  parts  should  be  pretty  well  put 
together. 


Seventeen  of  the  largest  retail  dealers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  compromised  with  their  drivers, 
chauffeurs  and  yardmen  on  the  basis  of  a  $3  a 
week  increase  in  wages.  The  men  demanded  a 
raise  of  $4.  The  drivers  have  been  receiving  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  $23  a  week  for  one  and  a  half-ton 
trucks,  $24  for  two-ton  trucks,  $25  for  three-ton 
trucks,  $26  for  two-ton  chauffeurs  and  $24  for 
yardmen  and  helpers.  More  than  600  men  are 
represented  in  the  union  that  made  the  demand. 
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The  plant  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co.,  lo- 
-cated  on  Newton  Creek  and  Grand  street,  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn,  as  is  indicated  by 
illustration  above,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  that 
borough  and  an  enormous  tonnage  is  now  being 
handled. 

The  company  was  incorporated  last  spring  and 
took  over  the  above  plant,  which  was  formerly  op¬ 
erated  by  C.  H.  Reynolds  &  Sons  and  through  the 
energetic  efforts  of  its  officers,  Sanders  A.  Wertheim, 


Auto  Truck  Used  in  Delivery  Service  by 
Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co. 


GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  1920. 

“The  country  will  be  called  upon  to  solve  in  1920 
many  of  the  problems  which  have  given  serious 
concern  during  1919,”  says  the  Miners’  Bank  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  “Many  economists  and  industrial  ex¬ 
perts  believe  that  there  will  be  an  immense  volume 
of  business  for  this  country  during  the  coming 
twelve  months.  The  people  are  on  the  whole  well 
prepared  to  meet  these  demands  for  our  productive 
organism  was  never  better,  and  the  nation  is  pretty 
well  aroused  to  the  need  of  making  the  most  of  the 
European  trade  opportunity.” 


D.  G.  Gale  and  E.  W.  Leake,  after  making  extensive 
improvements  and  the  installation  of  up-to-date 
machinery,  the  business  has  made  great  strides  and 
continues  to  grow.  Many  in  the  trade  now  agree 
that  the  company,  although  comparatively  new,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Greater  New  York. 

Up-to-date  delivery  service  is  maintained  by  a 
large  fleet  of  auto  trucks  and  as  the  business  grows 
other  trucks  are  being  added. 


CLIMATE  HAS  NOT  CHANGED. 

Professor  Robert  de  C.  Ward  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  asserts  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Scientific 
Monthly  that  the  climate  of  the  United  States  has 
not  changed  from  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  down  to 
the  present  day. 

The  common  belief  is  that  we  do  not  have  as  much 
cold  weather  or  as  much  snow  as  in  the  olden  days, 
and  that  our  forefathers  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  an  open  winter  such  as  we  frequently  have 
nowadays,  last  winter  being  a  notable  example.  But 
Professor  Ward  insists  that  there  is  nothing  to  this 
theory,  basing  his  conclusions  on  a  comparison  of 
pesent  day  conditions  with  those  so  accurately  re¬ 
corded  by  the  early  settlers  of  New  England. 

“There  are  accounts  of  great  cold,”  he  says ;  “of 
deep  snows ;  of  violent  winter  storms.  There  are 
also  many  descriptions  of  very  mild  and  open  win¬ 
ters. 

“Thus,  we  read  of  December  and  January  resem¬ 
bling  May  and  June;  of  flowers  growing  in  the 
woods  in  midwinter;  of  so  little  snowfall  ‘as  scarcely 
to  give  opportunity  for  enjoying  the  music  of  the 
sleigh  bells’;  of  ‘green  Christmases’;  of  ‘winter 
turned  into  summer’ ;  of  the  ‘ground  bare  for  the 
most  part’;  of  little  ice;  of  crocuses  up,  of  wild  vio¬ 
lets  in  bloom,  and  of  lilacs  ‘throwing  out  their 
leaves’  in  January.” 

So  an  old-fashioned  winter  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  season  of  intense  cold  and  heavy  snowfalls. 


The  Ohio  Coal  Service  Co.  is  a  nevy  concern  with 
offices  in  the  Huntington  Bank  Building,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  2,700  acres  of  land  near  Lore  City,  Guern¬ 
sey  County,  on  which  it  will  shortly  begin  develop¬ 
ments.  William  H.  Young  is  president;  A.  E. 
Krattss,  vice-president,  and  J.  T.  Sweazy,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


NOTES  .  OF  INTEREST. 

The  200  miners  ,  employed  by  the  Minto  Coal  Co. 
at  Minto,  New  Brunswick,  went  on  strike  on  the 
5th  to  enforce  a  demand  for  higher  wages. 

John  B.  Connors,  a  retail  coal  dealer  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  a 
brother  of  M.  S.  Connors,  general  manager  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad. 

Manufacturers  of  sweaters  report  an  increased 
demand  from  the  Middle  West,  where  extra  gar¬ 
ments  are  being  worn  or  at  least  bought  as  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  as  a  result  of  the  coal  shortage. 

The  Central  Federated  Union  (of  New  York  City) 
passed  a  resolution  last  week  condemning  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Government  in  the  coal  strike  and  ex¬ 
pressing  sympathy  with  the  miners. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  $725,000  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  maintain  a  coal  inspection  service,  to 
see  that  preparation  is  kept  up  to  the  standard. 

The  Miners’  Federation  of  France  has  adopted  a 
resolution  threatening  a  national  coal  strike  on 
February  10  to  enforce  the  demand  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  pension  of  1,080  francs  be  increased  to 
1,500  francs. 

In  a  report  just  made  public  Eugene  McAuliffe, 
manager  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  states  that 
the  fuel  bill  of  the  Railroad  Administration  for  1919 
will  approximate  $665,000,000. 

Silas  A.  Hall,  of  Bentleyville,  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  mine  inspector  of 
the  Ninth  Bituminous  Inspection  District,  to  succeed 
P.  J.  Walsh,  who  resigned  November  15  to  become 
general  superintendent  of  the  Consolidated  Connells- 
ville  Coke  Co. 

“Work  or  move  out,”  was  the  ultimatum  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robertson  of  Oklahoma  to  50  striking  em¬ 
ployes  of  a  stripping  operation  in  the  McAlester  field 
who  were  living  in  company  houses.  “We  need 
houses  for  men  coming  who  will  work,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  told  the  miners.  “This  is  industrial  war,  and 
you  declared  it.” 

The  Kentucky  &  West  Virginia  Power  Co.,  which 
furnishes  power  to  many  coal  mines  in  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  southern  West  Virginia,  will  spend  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  next  year  in  enlarging  its  three 
generating  stations  and  extending  its  transmission 
lines.  Its  plants  are  located  at  Logan  and  Sprigg, 
W.  Va„  and  Hazard,  Ky. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has  set  aside 
December  as  “Safety  Month,”  and  is  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  impress  upon  its  colliery  employes  the 
need  for  taking  every  precaution  to  keep  down  ac¬ 
cidents.  Once  the  habit  is  acquired,  it  is  believed 
there  will  be  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  men  killed  and  maimed  at  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  enjoining  540  of¬ 
ficials  and  members  of  mine  committees  in  Dis¬ 
tricts  17  and  29,  U.  M.  W.,  from  unlawfully  con¬ 
spiring  to  keep  the  strike  in  effect  was  issued  on 
the  5th  by  Judge  Keller  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  two  fields  in  question 
embrace  almost  all  of  the  union  mines  in  southern 
West  Virginia. 

The  head  of  a  large  West  Virginia  mining  com¬ 
pany  writes  with  regard  to  material  recently  appear¬ 
ing  in  our  columns:  “The  coal  trade  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  having  such  a  friend  as  you  have 
evidenced  yourself  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  McAdoo 
and  in  the  securing  for  Mr.  Wheelwright  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  Mr.  Wheelwright’s  letter  in  answer  to 
Mr.  W.  N.  Polakov.” 

British  coal  is  again  becoming  more  of  a  factor 
in  the  Brazilian  market,  after  having  been  displaced 
very  largely  by  American  coal  during  the  war.  In 
September  Brazil  imported  9,294  tons,  of  which  5.388 
tons  came  from  Great  Britain  and  3,906  tons  from 
the  United  States.  In  September,  1918,  all  the  coal 
imported,  16,032  tons,  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1917  of  the  25.365 
tons  imported  19.364  tons  were  American  coal  and 
the  remainder  British. 
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Coal  Conservation  Rules  in  Effect. 

Regulations  Cutting  Off  Bituminous  from  Non-Essential  Industries  Will  Not  Be  Seriously 
Felt  in  East,  Owing  to  Good  Stocks  and  Availability  of  Anthracite. 


Although  the  end  of  the  strike  appeared  to  be  only 
a  few  days  off,  drastic  restrictions  on  the  use  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  for  non-essential  purposes  were  placed  in 
effect  last  Monday  by  order  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  acting  for  the  Fuel  Administration.  In  some 
respects  the  lines  are  drawn  as  tightly  as  during  the 
“workless  Monday"  period  early  in  1918,  but  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the  regulations  now 
in  effect  and  those  of  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Government  was  bending  every  effort  to  move  troops 
and  supplies  to  France. 

At  that  time  the  manufacture  of  everything  except 
war  material  and  a  few  other  highly  essential  com¬ 
modities  was  curtailed  primarily  to  relieve  congestion 
on  the  railroads  and  to  expedite  the  movement  of 
munitions  and  bunker  coal  to  the  huge  fleet  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  tied  up  in  New  York  harbor  and  else¬ 
where  by  the  breakdown  of  rail  transportation  result¬ 
ing  partly  from  severe  weather  conditions.  Indus¬ 
tries  not  engaged  on  war  work  or  the  manufacture 
of  food  products  were  ordered  to  close  down  regard¬ 
less  of  how  much  coal  they  had  on  hand  or  whether 
they  used  anthracite  or  bituminous. 

The  present  rules  were  framed  solely  to  conserve 
the  current  output  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  use  of 
railroads  and  Essential  industries,  as  well  as  domestic 
consumers  in  the  West  who  burn  this  fuel.  Factories 
of  whatever  description  can  operate  as  usual  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  ample  stocks  of  bituminous  on  hand 
or  can  obtain  anthracite  steam  sizes.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  manufacturing  plants  in  the  East  will  not  be 
hampered  to  any  great  extent  if  the  bituminous  out¬ 
put  gets  back  to  normal  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  believed  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  soft  coal  on  hand  to  carry  them  well  into  Jan¬ 
uary  at  least,  and  no  inconsiderable  number  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  several  months’  supply  in  storage. 

Plenty  of  Anthracite  Steam  Sizes. 

For  those  who  are  not  so  well  fixed  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  smaller  anthracite 
sizes  available.  Not  only  is  there  the  output  of 
fresh-mined  anthracite  to  draw  upon,  but  the  com¬ 
panies  and  retail  dealers  have  a  heavy  tonnage  in 
storage  and  the  Washery  output  can  be  increased  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  if  there  is  any  further  de¬ 
lay  in  getting  the  bituminous  niines  in  full  opera- 
1  tion,  as  they  will  then  have  the  benefit  of  an  un¬ 
limited  car  supply.  If  the  bituminous  tonnage  is 
speedily  restored  to  normal  the  restrictions  will 
have  to  be  dropped  without  delay,  as  the  market 
could  not  long  absorb  a  full  output  of  soft  coal  if 
sales  were  confined  to  the  so-called  essential  indus¬ 
tries. 

So,  in  effect,  the  coal  conservation  order  contains 
a  joker  which  will  make  it  much  less  severely  felt 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  although  in  theory  it 
applies  to  all  sections  alike.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  consumers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
had  the  foresight  to  stock  up  against  emergencies 
back  in  the  summer,  while  in  the  Middle  West  the 
National  Coal  Association’s  warnings  to  “buy  coal 
now’’  were  more  generally  disregarded. 

It  is  only  right,  of  course,  that  the  business  man 
who  had  acumen  enough  to  prepare  for  an  interrup¬ 
tion  to  his  coal  supply  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  foresight.)  Loud  cries  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not 
“playing  the  game”  are  in  decidedly  poor  taste  when 
!  coming  from  people  who  neglected  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  while  they  had  the  opportunity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  played  the  game  more  intelligently  than 
his  critics.  He  has  placed  himself  in  a  position  where 
the  strike  and  the  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  carry  no  terrors. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  the  anthracite  deposits  are 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  is  an  accident  of  geography 
which  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  industries  along 
the  seaboard  by  insuring  them  a  supply  of  fuel  which 
is  not  available  to  consumers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 


In  the  East  the  concerns  that  will  be  most  seri¬ 
ously  hit  by  the  coal  conservation  order  are  those 
relying  on  public  service  companies  •  for  light  or 
power.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  submit  to  the 
rules,  which  will  only  be  enforced  a  short  time  after 
the  bituminous  output  approaches  normal.  In  the 
meantime  no  reports  come  to  hand  of  industrial 
plants  in  this  section  which  produce  their  own  power 
being  obliged  to  close  down  because  of  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  their  coal  stocks,  although  the  railroads  have 
made  drastic  cuts  in  their  passenger  service,  trac¬ 
tion  companies  have  stopped  heating  their  cars  dur¬ 
ing  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  rules  regarding 
the  use  of  current  for  electric  signs,  etc.,  is  being 
enforced. 

The  rules  which  went  into  effect  on  December  8 
are  as  follows : 

Light  from  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke. 

1.  No  ornamental  lights,  white  way  or  other  un¬ 
necessary  street  lights’,  outline  lighting,  electric  signs 
or  illuminated  bill  boards,  show  window  or  show 
case  lights,  are  to  be  operated.  This  does  not  affect 
street  lighting  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

2.  No  cabaret,  dance  hall,  pool  hall  or  bowling 
alley  shall  be  permitted  to  use  light  except  between 
7  P.  M.  and  11  P.  M. 

3.  Stores,  including  retail  stores  but  excepting 
warehouses  and  stores  selling  food,  must  not  use 
light  (except  safety  lights)  except  for  six  hours  per 
day.  Manufacturing  plants  shall  be  allowed  to  use 
light  only  during  the  time  prescribed  for  the  use 
of  power. 

Exceptions : 

(A) .  Drug  stores  and  restaurants  may  remain 
open  according  to  present  schedules,  but  must  reduce 
lighting  one-half. 

(B) .  Railroad  stations,  hotels,  hospitals,  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph  and  newspaper  offices  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  insofar  as  necessary  lightmg  is  concerned. 

(C) .  General  and  office  lights  must  be  cut  off 
not  later  than  4  P.  M.  in  office  buildings  except 
necessary  Federal,  State  and  municipal  offices,  and 
except  where  office  operation  of  vital  industries  is 
involved. 

(D) .  Dairies,  refrigerator  plants,  bakeries,  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  necessary  medicinal  products, 
waterworks,  sewerage  plants,  printing  plants  for  the 
printing  of  newspapers  only,  battery  charging  out¬ 
fits  in  connection  with  plants  producing  light  or 
power  for  telephone,  telegraph  or  public  utility  com¬ 
panies  are  exempted. 

Heat  from  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke. 

1.  Only  enough  heat  may  be  used  in  offices, 
stores,  warehouses  and  manufacturing  plants  to  keep 
the  average  temperature  at  68  degrees  Fahrenheit, 

.and  then  only  during  the  hours  for  which  light  is 
permitted.  During  other  hours  only  enough  heat 
is  to  be  used  to  prevent  freezing  of  water  pipes  or 
sprinkler  systems. 

2.  In  manufacturing  plants  or  plants  coming  un¬ 
der  power  curtailment  rules,  heat  (to  68  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  will  be  allowed  only  during  that  time 
prescribed  for  use  of  power. 

Power  from  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke. 

1.  No  manufacturing  plant  or  factory  shall  be 
furnished  bituminous  coal  or  coke,  or  heat,  light, 
or  power  from  bituminous  coal  or  coke  furnished  by 
or  through  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
for  operation  in  excess  of  three  days  a  week  on  the 
basis  of  present  working  hours. 

Exception : 

Dairies,  refrigerating  plants,  bakeries,  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  necessary  food  products,  of  neces¬ 
sary  medicinal  products,  waterworks,  sewerage 
plants,  printing  plants  for  the  printing  of  news¬ 


papers  only,  battery  charging  outfits  in  connection 
with  plants  producing  light  or  power  for  telephone, 
telegraph,  or  public  utility  companies  are  exempted. 

2.  Elevator  service  must  be  curtailed  as  much  as 
possible' in  accordance  with  above  regulations  on  use 
of  heat,  light  and  power. 

Electric  Railways. 

1.  Electric  railways  shall  reduce  schedules  to 
minimum  requirements  of  service  under  revised 
hours  of  heating,  lighting  and  power  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided. 

2.  No  heat  shall  be  provided  on  electric  cars 
during  rush  hours,  and  heating  during  non-rush 
hours  shall  be  curtailed  as  much  as  possible. 

General. 

1.  Electric  railways  and  manufacturing  plants, 
stores  and  offices  shall  co-operate  in  arranging, 
within  the  provisions  of  this  order,  schedules,  days, 
and  hours  of  work  to  permit  the  maximum  utilization 
of  transportation  equipment. 


General  Notes. 

The  Navy  Department  will  open  bids  on  December 
19  for  purchasing  coal  at  various  eastern  navy  yards 
"  provided,  of  course,  any  bids  are  submitted  which 
seems  a  little  doubtful. 

Ohio  operators  who  do  not  maintain  wash  houses 
for  the  use  of  their  employes  will  be  required  to  do 
so  under  the  terms  of  a  new  law  which  becomes 
effective  on  April  1,  1920. 

As  a  result  of  the  embargo  on  exports- ffue  to 
the  bituminous  strike,  about  150  steamers,  with  a 
deadweight  capacity  of  450,000  tons,  were  withdrawn 
from  the  coal-carrying  service  and  allocated  to  other 
trades. 

Georges  Carpentier,  the  noted  French  pugilist, 
amassed  a  fortune  variously  estimated  from  $250,000 
to  $500000.  Most  of  this  money  he  invested  in  coal 
mines  near  Lens,  where  he  was  born,  and  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  lost  everything  there  by  the 
German  invasion. 

Local  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  past  month 
that  will  require  some  t:me  to  iron  out,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  throughout  the  East  so  many  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  still  have  plenty  of  coal  left.  Their 
supplies  may  have  to  be  drawn  upon  to  help  more 
unfortunate  neighbors. 

William  G.  Conley,  of  Charleston,  is  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion -which  is  planning  to  begin  development  work 
on  a  12,000-acre  tract  near  Mt.  Hope,  W.  Va.,  in 
the  New  River  district.  L.  S.  Tulley,  of  Mt.  Hope, 
is  vice-president,  and  J.  H.  Charlton,  of  Boomer,  is 
treasurer  and  manager. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  United  States 
Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  whose  plant  at  Curtis  Bay 
is  one  of  the  largest  coal  consumers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  has  decided  to  change  to  oil  as  a  result 
of  the  situation  brought  about  by  the  bituminous 
strike.  Another  large  Baltimore  concern,  the  Davi¬ 
son  Chemical  Co.,  has  had  its  plant  equipped  so 
that  it  can  use  either  coal  or  oil,  while  several  office 
buildings  will  use  oil  for  heating  this  winter,  it  is 
said. 

We  note  that  a  magazine  supposedly  published  ir» 
the  interest  of  a  railroad  company  carries  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  some  thirty  coal  houses.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  snowbirding  practices  heretofore  re¬ 
ferred  to,  these  extraneous  lines  of  advertising  ac¬ 
count  for  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  The 
trade  is  accustomed  to  solicitation  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  and  recognizes  that  as  a  necessary  evil,  but 
some  think  that  matters  are  being  pushed  to  an  un¬ 
due  extent  when  large  corporations  lend  the  weight 
of  their  influence  directly  or  by  insinuation  to  favor 
the  placing  of  large  orders  for  advertising  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  that  can  offer  but  little  return.  Manifestly 
it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  to  patronize 
the  established  trade  press  when  making  their  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  BUILDING  AND  SURROUNDINGS,  BATTERY 

PLACE,  NEW  YORK 


SEEKING  NEW  OFFICES. 


Tenants  of  Washington  Building  Considering 
Up-Town  Locations. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  has  taken  the  lead  in  a  movement  to  create  a 
new  coal  trade  headquarters  when  that  distinction 
passes  from  the  Washington  Building.  It  is  learned 
that  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  which 
recently  purchased  the  building,  will  require  for  its 
own  use  all  the  floors  up  to  and  including  the  fifth 
and  possibly  the  sixth.  In  addition  the  eleventh 
flo^r  will  have  to  be  cleared  of  tenants  while  altera¬ 
tions  are  in  progress. 

The  information  is  definitely  given  that  no  leases 
which  expire  May  1,  1920,  for  space  on  any  floor, 
will  be  renewed. 

“These  changes  at  No.  1  Broadway  will  effect  a 
breaking  up  of  the  coal  center  which  has  existed  at 
that  address  for  so  many  years,”  says  Secretary 
Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Association.  “It  is  felt  gen¬ 
erally  that  many  advantages  attending  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  offices  of  the  trade  in  a  small  area  should 
be  preserved,  and  it  is  with  that  idea  in  mind  that 
a  large  number  of  members  of  the  trade  now  at  that 
address  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  efforts  to 
continue  this  condition.  In  addition  many  concerns 
now  located  in  other  buildings  in  this  vicinity  will, 
for  the  same  reason,  go  along  in  this  move.” 

A  canvass  of  the  downtown  office  buildings  showed 
there  is  not  sufficient  space  available  on  or  near 
lower  Broadway  to  accommodate  under  one  roof, 
or  in  a  small  area,  all  the  coal  companies  that  will 
be  obliged  to  vacate  their  present  quarters  at  No.  1 
Broadway.  The  search  was  therefore  extended 
further  uptown,  and  it  was  discovered  that  there  is 
plenty  of  suitable  space  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

Mr.  Allen  reports  that  the  fifth  and  thirteenth 
floors  of  the  building  at  120  West  42nd  street  are 
available,  each  floor  containing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  11,000  square  feet.  Other  buildings  in  which 
space  can  be  had  in  large  blocks  are  the  Terminal 
Building,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  41st  street  and 
Park  avenue;  the  Architects’  Building,  next  door; 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  at  46th  street  and  Lex¬ 
ington  avenue,  and  the  National  Association  Build¬ 
ing,  on  43rd  street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues. 

In  most  of  these  buildings  the  rents  range  from 
$2.50  to  $4.00  per  square  foot,  and  tenants  are  usually 
required  to  sign  a  ten-year  lease.  Inquiry  developed 
the  fact  that  better  terms  could  be  had  by  a  number 
of  coal  companies  taking  space  in  the  same  building 
under  a  cooperative  arrangement  than  by  each  con¬ 
cern  acting  independently.  A  number  of  interests 
have  already  indicated  their  desire  to  enter  into  a 
collective  bargaining  plan,  and  it  is  hoped  that  othei  s 
will  join  the  movement. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  each  firm  acts  independently 
through  its  own  brokers  the  competition  for  space 
is  apt  to  run  up  the  rents  far  beyond  the  figure  at 
which  it  may  be  had  if  the  plan  outlined  above  is 
followed. 


Papers  to  Be  Smaller? 

At  least  there  is  some  hope  of  relief  for  a  long 
suffering  public  submerged  under  voluminous  Sun¬ 
day  editions.  A  Congressman  from  Kansas  who  has 
been  the  editor  of  a  paper  at  Leavensworth  for  the 
past  15  years  says  he  will  introduce  a  bill  limiting 
the  size  of  publications  carried  as  second  class  mat¬ 
ter  to  daily  papers  of  not  more  than  twenty- four 
pages,  Sunday  edition  of  not  more  than  thirty-six 
pages,  weekly  and  bi-weekly  periodicals  of  not 
more  than  seventy-five  pages,  and  monthly  period¬ 
icals  of  not  more  than  100  pages. 

Certainly  there  is'  something  to  justify  this  idea, 
however  the  details  may  be  worked  out,  as  compe¬ 
tition  has  run  riot  in  recent  years  although  war-time 
conditions  have  he’d  some  publications  in  check  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  fact  that  the  New  York  Sun 
won  its  greatest  reputation  as  a  newspaper  when  it 
contained  but  four  pages  is  often  referred  to  as  an 
argument  against  the  excessive  size  of  the  editions 
seen  in  more  recent  years. 


We  show  above  a  recent  photograph  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Building  and  it£  immediate  surroundings. 
The  shadowy  structure  at  the  right  is  the  Custom 
House,  while  immediately  at  the  left  are  the  century 
old  buildings  which  constitute  one  of  the  Battery 
landmarks,  and  are  soon  to  be  displaced  by  a  new 
edifice.  Next  comes  the  Whitehall  Building,  17  Bat- 


BUFFALO  NOTES 

W.  E.  Auld  still  keeps  an  eye  on  the  coal  situation 
at  Scranton.  Sometime  ago  he  shipped  a  large 
amount  of  anthracite  from  there,  but  it  is  .not  so 
easv  now.  He  was  down  there  at  last  accounts. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  bituminous  jobbers 
are  able  to  keep  small  concerns  in  coal,  for  many  of 
them  have  but  small  storage  capacity  and  yet  shut- 
tinp-  down  is  rot  common  here. 

The  way  the  shippers  size  up  Canada  and  prove 
to  their  satisfaction  that  the  coal  supply  is  pretty 
good  there  is  from  the  fact  that  when  they  offer 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  over  there  nobody  orders 
any. 

Anthracite  water  shipments  from  Oswego  ended 
for  the  seasofi  last  week.  The  custom  house  figures 
are  403  292  gross  tons  for  the  season,  which  is  a 
much  smaller  amount  than  the  average  used  to  be, 
owing  to  the  dropping  of  shipments  to  the  upper 
lakes. 

The  actual  figures  on  the  coal  suoply  would  create 
much  surprise  at  times.  It  is  the  custom  for  all 
consumers  to  represent  themselves  as  short,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  some  being  well  fixed.  For  in¬ 
stance.  the  possession  of  1,400  tons  and  using  only 
10  a  day  might  be  said  to  be  in  that  line. 

The  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Association  last  week  was  animated  by 
discussion  of  the  coal  strike,  but  nothing  was  done. 
If  the  strike  is  settled  this  week  nothing  will  need 
to  be  done.  An  effort  to  give  an  expression  of 
preference  in  regard  to  a  local  administrator  was 
met  by  the  opinion  of  certain  members  that  to  get 
anyone  appointed  it  would  be  necessary  to  oppose 
him. 


tery  Place,  now  the  home  of  a  number  of  coal  con¬ 
cerns  and  expected  to  house  at  least  a  few  more  in 
the  near  future.  As  will  be  recognized  by  our  local 
readers  the  view  is  taken  from  a  point  near  the 
Aquarium,  looking  northward  across  Battery  Park. 
The  white  building  in  the  center  background  is  the 
Adams  Express  Building,  61  Broadway. 


NEWS  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

President  Jf.  M.  Wright,  of  the  Raleigh  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  went  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  Monday  and 
will  from  there  go  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  of  coal  men. 

Charles  Harthur  and  S.  T.  Walbolt,  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Coal  Co.,  Toledo,  was  in  the  city  on 
Monday  seeing  whether  they  could  arrange  for  some 
coal  when  the  break  comes, 

G.  H.  Merryweather.  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  in  the 
city  on  Monday  and  was  present  at  the  luncheon 
and  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange. 

The  Central  Fuel  Co.  has  been  organized  for 
coal  jobbing,  with  projects  for  coal  mining  in  proc¬ 
ess.  M.  F.  McDermott,  until  recently  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Amherst  Coal  Co.,  is 
president  of  the  new  corporation  and  in  full  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  operations.  The  company  has  offices  at 
2407  Union  Central  Building. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange 
on  Monday,  at  which  about  60  members  were  pres¬ 
ent,  a  committee  consisting  of  T.  J.  Burke,  J.  N. 
Briscoe,  Guy  M.  Freer  and  P.  H.  Henry  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  formulate  a  plan  to  suggest  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  whereby  coal  operators 
migt  get  relief  from  present  inability  to  realize  on 
coal  shipments.  R.  A.  Colter,  E.  F.  Barden,  John 
MacDonald,  George  M.  Kearns,  H.  G.  Tildesley  and 
C.  E.  Tuttle  were  nominatexi  for  three  vacant  places 
in  the  Exchange  directorate  to  be  filled  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  on  December  18.  Nine  new  names  were  pro¬ 
posed  and  accepted  for  membership. 
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i>Ov  EMBER  COAL  TONNAGE.  THE  ORIGINAL  WHITEHALL.  KENTUCKY  MINES  HAMPERED. 


Bituminous  Output  One-Third  of  Record  Breaking 
Total  for  October. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  shows 
that  while  the  daily  rate  of  bituminous  production  in¬ 
creased  during  the  week  ending  November  29,  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  interruption  at  non-union  mines 
cut  down  the  week’s  output  to  practically  the  same 
as  for  the  preceding  seven  days. 

Bituminous  production  by  weeks  since  November 
1  is  reported  by. the  Geological  Survey  as  follows : 


Week  ending  —  Net  tons. 

November  8  .  3,582,000 

November  15 . 4,024,000 

November  22  .  5,376,000 

November  29 .  5,429,000 


The  total  for  November,  18,815,000  net  tons,  was 
the  smallest  for  any  month  in  recent  ygars,  and  was 
only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  October  pro¬ 
duction  of  56,270,000  tons,  the  largest  monthly  ton¬ 
nage  on  record. 

The  rate  of  bituminous  production  on  the  work¬ 
ing  days  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  (Novem¬ 
ber  24-29)  averaged  48.3  per  cent,  of  normal,  as 
compared  with  44.5  per  cent,  the  week  before. 

During  Thanksgiving  week  the  anthracite  col¬ 
lieries  produced  1,727,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,613,000  tons  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

The  total  anthracite  output  from  April  1  to  De¬ 
cember  1  was  61,555,000  net  tons,  or  about  5,500,000 
tons  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  1918. 


SPENDING  IS  IN  FAVOR. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  fraternal  organization, 
after  hearing  a  report  of  the  trustees  which  showed 
a  substantial  decrease  in  the  value  of  supposedly 
gilt-edge  securities  and  having  heard  the  application 
of  the  social  committee  for  an  increased  allowances, 
a  member  suggested  that  “we  deal  liberally  with  the 
social  committee  and  that  will  at  least  save  us  from 
making  poor  investments.” 

Isn’t  that  the  way  a  good  many  folks  feel  at  the 
present  time,  and  isn’t  that  the  reason  for  a  good 
bit  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  securities  repre¬ 
senting  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  United 
States?  They  fell  off  in  price,  at  the  outset,  for 
well  understood  reasons,  and  they  fall  further  as 
they  become  more  and  more  out  of  favor.  It  is  the 
old  story — give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  you  might 
as  well  hang  him. 

As  a  result,  leading  securities  are  selling  30  points 
below  their  average  prices  three  years  ago.  Some 
folks  say  this  represents  an  opportunity  for  bargain 
hunters,  while  other  believe  it  is  well  to  have  the 
privilege  of  spending  surplus  funds.  The  invest¬ 
ment  idea  is  not  very  much  in  favor,  it  must  be 
agreed. 


DON’T  BUY  A  GOLD  MINE. 

The  purchasing  value  of  money  has  declined  so 
greatly  in  recent  years  that  gold  mining  is  no  longer 
a  paying  business,  according  to  a  recent  circular 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

“The  production  of  gold  is  declining,”  says  the 
circular,  “owing  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  com¬ 
modities  has  risen  above  the  mint  value  of  gold. 
Although  our  currency  is  convertible  into  gold,  and 
commodities  are  priced  in  currency,  the  fact  is  that 
gold  and  commodities  are  no  longer  on  the  same 
level. 

“It  takes  a  great  deal  more  gold  to  buy  any  com¬ 
modity  or  any  service  than  it  did  in  1914.  A  man 
can  earn  more  money  at  anything  else  than  in  pro¬ 
ducing  gold.  In  competition  with  the  wages  paid  for 
mining  coal,  copper  and  lead  and  in  the  other  indus¬ 
tries,  it  has  become  unprofitable  to  hire  men  to  mine 
gold  and  convert  it  into  money  at  23.22  grains  to 
the  dollar.  The  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  cheap¬ 
ened  by  the  free  use  of  bank  credit  as  a  circulating 
medium,  until  it  no  longer  pays  to  produce  the 
metal.” 


Historic  Building  Stood  on  Site  of  Towering  Pile  at  Those  in  Non-Union  Fields  Find  Railroads  Cannot 
17  Battery  Place.  >  Rise  to  Emergency. 


With  the  prospect  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Whitehall  Building  may  contain  a  greater  number  of 
coal  men  than  any  of  the  other  local  buildings,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  illustrate  the  original  building 
on  the  site  of  No.  17  Battery  Place,  the  memory 
of  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  present  name  White¬ 
hall. 

Ihe  structure  in  question,  a  picture  of  which  we 
take  from  Valentine’s  Manual,  was  the  residence  of 
Governor  Stuyvesant,  erected  in  1658,  and  appar¬ 
ently  a  predecessor  in  nomenclature  of  the  White 
House,  that  official  residence  so  familiar  to  Ameri- 


gov.  mrmesAKT’B  house,  erected  1658,  ajtkrwaeds  called  “the  Whitehall.’ 


cans.  Probably  present  day  practice  would  make 
the  spelling  “The  White  Hall,”  but  all  the  records 
make  Whitehall,  as  applied  to  the  old  residence  a 
single  word. 

Apparently  the  street  in  front  was  the  present 
Greenwich  street.  The  hills  in  the  background  are 
clearly  those  of  Staten  Island,  sc  mat  the  angles 
of  the  street  and  of  the  house  front  were  appar¬ 
ently  different  from  those  of  the  present  day  street 
and  building. 

The  erection  of  the  house,  out  beyond  the  original 
shore  line  as  it  was,  shows  an  indication  of  the 
early  enterprise  which  won  so  much  property  from 
the  rivers,  on  either  side,  for  the  records  tell  of 
eight  or  nine  thousand  loads  of  gravel  being  used  to 
fill  in  the  site,  thus  giving  the  Governor  a  salubrious 
location  more  or  less  swept  by  ocean  breezes,  as 
the  old  Manhattan  Beach  advertisements  used  to 
announce. 


HAVE  BEEN  EASY-GOING  TOO  LONG. 

“America  is  in  the  throes  of  industrial  and  social 
revolution,”  says  a  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  League.  “In  the  progress  of  nations, 
majorities  have  usually  been  the  guiding  force,  but 
minorities  have  controlled  and  may  again.  The  at- 
tempted  revolution  m  America  today  is  by  a  minor¬ 
ity,.  which  is  largely  foreign.  It  is  such  a  minority 
which  will  control  here,  unless  the  majority  organ¬ 
izes  for  its  protection. 

“The  American  people  have  brought  it  upon  them¬ 
selves..  They  have  been  easy-going — to  the  point 
of  criminality.  They  have  vaguely  reasoned  that 
if  each  child  in  his  early  school  days  was  compelled 
to  sing  ‘America’  and  the  ‘Star-Spangled  Banner,’ 
and  a.  little  later  taught  a  sadly  twisted  version  of 
American  history,  it  would  turn  him  out  a  good 
citizen.  It  has  not  done  so. 

“America’s  handling  of  her  foreign-born  citizens 
has  been  even  more  lax  than  her  treatment  of  the 
native  product. 

“The  failure,  or  the  inaction,  of  the  American 
political  conscience  is  responsible  for  the  present 
condition. 

“The  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  organization, 
immediate  and  efficient,  and  in  education.” 


Strike  developments  have  focused  attention  on 
the  non-union  districts  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
in  some  of  the  newer  fields  it  is  found  that  the 
mines  are  unable  to  get  out  anything  like  their  rated 
tonnage  because  the  railroads  haw  not  expanded 
their  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  opening  of  new 
mines.  The  Hazard  district  and  a  portion  of  the 
hlkhorn  field,  in  eastern  Kentucky,  are  a  case  in 
point.  The  mines  there  are  on  the  Kentucky  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  ter¬ 
minating  at  McRoberts,  and  coal  produced  on  that 
division  has  no  outlet  except  to  the  West. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
the  ability  of  the  railroad  to  transport  loaded  cars 
from  the  mines  on  the  east  end  of  the  division  to 
the  markets  on  the  west  and  north,  and  to  move 
empty  cars  back  to  the  mines,  is  limited  by  the 
actual  road  and  yard  capacities.  The  limit  under 
present  conditions  is  placed  by  the  railroad  at  an 
average  of  450  cars  of  coal  per  day,  or  2,700  cars 
per  week.  The  capacity  of  the  mines,  however,  is 
much  greater,  the  railroad  ratings  being  about  765 
cars  per  day. 


cupauij  xa  me  smaller 

and  is  the  controlling  factor.  The  reason  for  this 
is  made,  evident  in  the  history  of  rne  Hazard  field. 
Production  in  Perry  County,  embracing  the  Hazard 
district,  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  from 
25,000  tons  in  1913,  to  221,000  tons  in  1914,  548,000  tons 
in  1915,  992,000  tons  in  1916,  1,661,000  tons  in  1917 
and  2,120,000  tons  in  1918. 

The  L.  &  N.  railroad  has  not  in  those  same  years 
developed  this  division,  formerly  the  Lexington  & 
Eastern  Railroad,  to  meet  the  obviously  increasing 
demand  imposed  by  mine  development.  The  result 
is  a  group  of  mines  with  willing  labor,  easily  capable 
of  producing  between  600  to  700  cars  of  coal  a  day, 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  450  cars  because  the  rail¬ 
road  plant  lor  getting  this  coal  out  is  inadequate. 


TIME  FOR  PROPAGANDA. 

The  ill-effects  of  the  McAdoo’s  screed  are  reflected 
m  indirect  ways;  for  instance,  a  prominent  broker¬ 
age  house  used  the  following  paragraph  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  letter : 

Coal  stocks  will  probably  be  under  official  in¬ 
vestigation  which  will  by  no  means  be  a  bull 
card.  These  and  allied  conditions  affecting  the 
coalers  suggest  that  the  purchase  of  Pittsburgh 
Coal  might  well  be  deferred  for  the  time  being. 
As  we  have  said  before,  this  is  a  time  for  the  coal 
people  to  stand  together  and  by  sustaining  the  carry¬ 
ing-on  of  useful  propaganda  work  by  their  associa¬ 
tions  and  otherwise  confound  the  powers  of  evil 
that  are  working  against  them. 


PHILADELPHIA  BOWLING  RESULTS. 


The  present  standing  of  the  teams  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Coal  Trade  Bowling  League  is  as  follows: 


Thorne  Neale . 

Berwind  White 
Whitney  Kemmerer 

Cortright  . 

Franklin  . 

Wentz  . 


Per 

Won.  Lost.  Cent. 

8  4  .666 

8  4  .666 

7  5  .583 

5  7  .413 

4  8  .333 

4  8  .333 


Several  bituminous  operators  in  the  vicinity  of 
Meyersdale,  Pa.,  who  have  heretofore  recognized  the 
union,  announce  that  they  have  returned  to  the  open 
shop  basis  “by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  United  * 
Mine  Workers  of  America  have  seen  fit  to  break 
their  agreement.”  At  some  of  the  mines  in  question 
the  men  returned  to  work  when  the  strike  was 
called  off  early  in  November,  following  the  issuing 
of  the  injunction  against  the  union  leaders,  but  went 
out  again  when  the  14  per  cent,  increase  was  an¬ 
nounced. 
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Recollections  of  the  Frick  Offices. 


Where  the  Millions  of  the  Coke  Magnate  Were 
Accumulated. 

Many  anecdotes  of  the  late  H.  C.  Frick  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  during  the  past  few  days  and  much 
praise  of  his  liberal  benefactions  has  been  bestowed 
by  the  press.  In  some  quarters  there  is  surprise  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  size  of  his  fortune  but  in  Pittsburgh 
it  was  generally  believed,  during  the  past  20  years  at 
least,  that  his  fortune  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
country. 

He  had  been  identified  with  Pittsburgh  for  more 
than  40  years  as  his  coke  region  enterprise  soon  be¬ 
came  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  of¬ 
fice  in  town,  so  to  speak.  Early  headquarters  were 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Smithfield  Street 
directly  over  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  ticket  office  that 
so  long  occupied  that  place.  Subsequently  when  the 
coke  company  became  in  effect  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  interests  the  office  was  moved  to 
95  Fifth  Avenue,  the  building  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  in  which,  even  in 
those  early  days,  the  late  Francis  L.  Robbins  had  his 
headquarters. 

It  was  in  the  building  at  95  that  the  murderous 
attack  on  Mr.  Frick  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Homestead  strike  in  1892.  And,  it  was  there  that 
we  made  his  acquaintance  some  time  previous  there¬ 
to.  He  was  then  quite  a  young  man  to  occupy  so  re¬ 
sponsible  a  position  as  the  management  of  the 
Carnegie  interests  involved  and  he  was  thoroughly 
enthusiastic  with  reference  to  the  entire  enterprise. 
He  referred  particularly  to  the  equipment  and  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  mills  and  suggested  a 
visit  thereto,  writing  out  a  pass  himself,  which  we 
made  use  of  and  found  the  occasion  most  instructive. 
Even  in  those  early  days  the  establishment  was  of 
vast  extent  and  embraced  many  novel  features,  as 
the  idea  of  the  management  was  to  keep  continuous¬ 
ly  abreast  to  the  times,  if  not  a  little  beyond. 

Moves  to  New  York. 

The  Carnegie  Building  near  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
Fifth  Avenue  subsequently  housed  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  offices  of  the  company.  About  the  time  that  was 
opened  Mr.  Frick  moved  his  headquarters  to  New 
York,  having  an  office  at  71  Broadway  near  that  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  a  few  years, 
but  subsequently  making  his  headquarters  with  his 
long  time  business  associate,  S.  L.  Schoonmaker,  at 
111  Broadway.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  somewhat 
secluded  and  his  name  did  not  appear  on  the  office 
door  nor  on  the  building  directory.  Ostensibly  it 
was  the  Schoonmaker  office  only,  but  in  reality  it 
was  the  centre  of  business  moves  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude. 

For  a  period  of  many  years  the  Frick  fortune 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  steadying  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  market.  In  times  of  depression  huge  blocks  of 
stock  were  bought  at  relatively  low  prices  and  it  is 
interesting  to  contemplate  what  might  happen  in 
such  times  were  there  no  great  capitalists  ready  to 
take  up  the  securities  offered.  For  every  seller  there 
must  be  a  buyer  and  the  condition  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  indeed  should  there  ever  fail  to  be  a  reason¬ 
ably  well  corresponding  proportion  of  buyers  and 
sellers.  Therefore,  the  investments  so  made  kept 
prices  from  going  down  still  more  and  the  judicious 
sales  on  the  advances  made  kept  prices  from  going 
too  fast  or  advancing  too  far.  Needless  to  say  a 
ticker  close  at  hand  gave  instant  knowledge  of  how 
matters  were  going. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  completion  of  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Trust  Building,  Mr.  Frick  and  Mr.  Schoonmaker 
were  located  therein  but  upon  the  completion  of  his 
Fifth  Avenue  residence  he  established  his  business 
headquarters  there  and  Mr.  Schoonmaker  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 

In  connection  with  the  estate  the  question  has 
arisen  as  to  legal  residence  in  New  York  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh  but  it  is  the  expectation  that  Pittsburgh  will 
gain  the  decision  as  Mr.  Frick  always  maintained  an 
office  in  that  city  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  Frick  Building  and  was  very  fond  of  Pittsburgh. 


He  had  a  most  sightly  suite  of  offices  on  one  of  the 
topmost  floors  thereof,  commanding  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  Monogahela  River,  on  the  upper  trib¬ 
utaries  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
fortune.  While  the  decorations  and  equipment  are 
in  a  sense  plain,  they  are  handsome  and  substantial. 
The  suite  is  more  elaborate  than  any  Mr.  Frick  ever 
had  in  New  York.  In  addition  to  public  and  private 
rooms,  there  is  an  apartment  corresponding  to  a 
judicial  robing  room,  where  all  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  attending  a  formal  dinner  or  other  even¬ 
ing  engagement. 


New  Fuel  Looks  Promising. 


As  recently  noted  in  these  columns,  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  perfecting  a  new  arti¬ 
ficial  fuel  manufactured  from  anthracite  culm,  which 
it  expects  to  place  on  the  market  as  a  substitute  for 
the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  early  in  the  new 
year.  In  describing  what  is  being  done  in  this  di¬ 
rection  an  official  of  the  company  says : 

“We  are  progressing  very  rapidly  with  this  mate¬ 
rial  and  anticipate  by  January  15  to  have  distributed 
1,000  tons  of  samples  for  test  purposes.  We  have  not 
yet  determined  upon  a  name  for  the  new  product.  I 
find  that  1  was  in  error  in  describing  this  mate¬ 
rial  as  a  coke.  Whije  it  has  the  general  appearance 
of  a  coke,  it  does  not  classify  as  one,  the  difference 
being  that  coke  is  cellular  in  formation  while  the 
structure  of  our  new  fuel  is  homogeneous. 

“Our  latest  experiments  in  combustion  have  been 
extremely  gratifying.  We  have  a  number  of  houses 
that  are  using  it  exclusively  in  furnaces  and  ranges, 
and  no  difficulty  whatever  is  being  experienced 
with  it.” 


As  to  Miners’  Earnings. 

After  presenting  figures  taken  from  the  pay-rolls 
of  various  companies  showing  that  many  bituminous 
miners  under  the  old  scale  of  wages  were  earning 
from  $8  to  $13  a  day,  the  operators’  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Central  Competitive  District  says  in  a 
recent  statement : 

“Are  those  men  who  refuse  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunities  to  work,  and  who  prefer  to  loaf 
rather  than  to  produce  coal  entitled  to  any  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  hands  of  the  public?  It  is  for  these  men 
who,  through  their  refusal  to  work,  have  brought 
down  the  average  of  the  miners’  earnings,  that  the 
mine  workers’  organization  is  demanding  an  in¬ 
creased  wage.  We  say  most  emphatically  they  are 
not  entitled  to  it. 

“If  they  will  work  they  will  earn ;  if  they  will  not 
work  it  is  not  up  to  the  mine  owners  or  the  public 
to  support  them  in  idleness.  On  every  occasion  that 
the  mine  wage  scale  has  been  advanced  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  number  of  these  idlers  has  in¬ 
creased,  because  they  were  able  to  earn  all  they  re¬ 
quired  in  a  fewer  number  of  days.  It  is  time  to  call 
a  halt.” 


SAVE!  SAVE!  SAVE! 

Secretary  Lane  in  his  annual  report  repeats  the 
words  appearing  as  the  head  line  of  front  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  our  issue  of  June  1st,  1918.  That  was 
inserted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp¬ 
oration,  advising  all  to  SAVE!  SAVE!  SAVE!,  and 
now  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  repeats  the 
words  it  indicates  that  advertisements  appearing  in 
our  publication  are  noticed  in  all  quarters. 


The  Cuban  Government  has  taken  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  coal  on  the  island,  owing  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  situation  growing  out  of  the  cutting  off  of  im¬ 
ports  from  this  country.  To  prevent  the  shutting 
down  of  public  utilities,  railroads  and  sugar  factories 
the  American  Government,  according  to  a  report 
from  Havana,  has  arranged  for  the  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  of  27,000  tons  to  Cuba. 

When  a  bore  calls  on  you  while  you  are  out  it  is 
really  quite  thoughtful  of  him. 


Encourage  Use  of  Steam  Sizes. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Garfield,  under  date  of  December  9,  by  the 
editor  of  this  paper : 

U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  present  critical  condition  of  affairs 
a  favorable  word  from  you  as  to  the  Fuel 
Administration  being  willing  to  senction  the 
liberal  use  of  anthracite  small  sizes  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  public. 

Tonnage  thereof  is  now  available  in  more 
than  ample  supply  and  in  fact  if  the  quantity 
of  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley  coal  now  in 
storage  is  not  materially  reduced  during  the 
winter  season,  the  anthracite  producers  will 
be  obliged  to  curtail  the  output  of  domestic 
coal  early  in  the  coming  year  as  they  will  not 
have  sufficient  space  to  store  small  sizes 
which  are  a  necessary  feature  in  production 
of  larger  sizes,  being  essentially  a  by-product 
of  the  anthracite  trade,  as  you  are  aware. 
And  if  small  coal  is  thrown  away  domestic 
sizes  must  increase  in  price  to  cover  loss, 
which  is  impracticable. 
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Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  shows  tonnages  as  follows : 

Anthracite. 


April . 

U.  S. 

. . .  142,864 

Can. 

142,864 

May  . 

...248,263 

248,263 

166,155 

June  . 

...227,200 

.... 

227,200 

268,947 

July  . 

..344,462  * 

.... 

344,462 

233,764 

August  . . . 

...179,687 

5,700 

185,387 

299,555 

September 

...228,830 

2,200 

231,030 

293,800 

October  . . 

...498,505 

.... 

498,505 

403,510 

November 

...466,135 

.... 

466,135 

487,569 

Total  . 

.2,335,946 

7,900 

2,343,846 

2,153,300 

April  . 

Bituminous. 

....  415,824  .... 

415,824 

88,078 

May  . 

....2,213,190 

26,548 

2,239,738 

1,877,973 

June  . 

....2,211,284 

55,700 

2,266,984 

1,649,028 

July  . 

....1,943,115 

94,150 

.  2,037,265 

2,121,603 

August  . . . 

....1,147,258 

42,300 

1,189,558 

2,517,603 

September 

....1,112,691 

44,150 

1,156,841 

2,796,577 

October  . . 

. . . .  1,836,036 

12,475 

1,848,511 

3,193,378 

November 

....  307,241 

307,241 

1,517,020 

Total  . 

...11,186,639 

275,323 

11,461,962 

15,761,270 

Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads. 


Month. 

C.  &  O. 

N.  &  W. 

Virg’n. 

Total. 

January  . .. 

,.  276,942 

467,481 

305,671 

1,050,094 

February  . 

.  184,973 

382,076 

209,275 

776,324 

March  .... 

.  234,028 

391,127 

197,367 

822,552 

April  . 

.  235,873 

463,861 

202,983 

902,717 

May  . 

.  245.347 

459,082 

288,273 

992,702 

June  . 

.  32v5,920 

372,045 

410,013 

1,107,978 

Julv  . 

.  306,175 

468.793 

251,420 

1,026,388 

August  . . . 

.  322,035 

541,872 

396,675 

1,270,582 

September 

.  463,484 

644,261 

423,042 

1,520,787 

October  . . 

.  517,376 

638,707 

449,800 

1,581,517 

November 

.  243,600 

406.619 

251,906 

802,125 

Total  . . . 

.3,365,783 

5,235,923 

3,385,825 

11,863,806 

Lakes  Coal  Trade. 

Cleveland,  Dec.  10. — H.  M.  Griggs,  manager  of  the 
Ore  and  Coal  Exchange,  gives  a  preliminary  report 
of  22,700,000  tons  of  soft  coal  shipped  up  the  Lakes 
this  year,  or  6,888,000  tons  below  last  year’s  record, 
and  shipments  of  47,228,000  tons  of  ore  down  the 
lakes.  This  is  14,000,000  tons  less  than  last  year. 
Strikes  in  the  mines,  steel  mills  and  on  the  docks 
were  factors  in  the  lower  traffic. 


The  less  a  man  knows  the  longer  he  is  in  realiz¬ 
ing  it. 
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Retail  Conditions  in  New  York  City. 

Commissioner  Rice  of  Coal  Merchants  Association  Discusses  in  His  Annual  Report  Some  Outstanding  Developments 
of  Past  Year — Oil  Competition  and  Marketing  of  Steam  Sizes  Are  Two  Perplexing  Questions. 


In  his  annual  report,  issued  this  week,  Arthur  F. 
Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (of  New  York  City)  says: 

With  the  war  at  an  end  and  the  passing  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  retail  coal  business  would  fall  back  into  its  old 
channels  and  comparatively  tame  existence,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been  inaugurated  here, 
and  put  into  effect,  some  of  the  most  startling 
changes  along  constructive  lines  that  have  ever  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  single  year.  Conservation,  cooperation, 
and  coordination  are  terms  that  took  on  a  new  and 
more  significant  meaning  during  the  war,  and  men 
began — subconsciously  perhaps — to  apply  them  more 
in  their  own  affairs. 

Under  Federal  control  they  were  compelled — some 
of  them  for  the  first  time — to  find  out  what  it  cost 
to  transact  business,  and  the  results  were  often 
startling.  With  a  shortage  of  coal  and  with  fair 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government,  competition  was 
eliminated  and  all  the  dealers  made  money.  But  the 
far-seeing  ones  began  to  look  ahead  to  the  time 
when,  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions,  ruin¬ 
ous  competition  might  again  occur,  and  price-cutting 
reduce  legitimate  profits  as  had  often  been  the  case 
in  the  past. 

The  economic  wisdom  of  combining  many  dealers 
into  a  few  concerns  had  often  been  discussed  in 
years  gone  by  and  a  few  abortive  attempts  made  to 
bring  this  about;  but  the  time  had  at  last  arrived 
when  such  things  as  overhead  expense,  long  hauls 
and  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  service  began  to 
receive  the  serious  attention  %  they  deserved,  and 
many  dealers  came  to  believe  that  by  joining  forces 
substantial  economies  could  be  effected  and  greater 
efficiency  secured. 

As  a  result,  there  have  been  absorbed  into  three 
Concerns  about  twenty  dealers,  or  about  one-third 
of  those  doing  business  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  one  or  two  other  concerns  have  been 
consolidated. 

Heretofore  the  growth  of  the  largest  concerns 
had  been  By  the  gradual  absorption  of  firms  or 
individuals  who  desired  to  retire  from  the  field  or 
had  found  the  business  to  unprofitable  to  continue, 
and  this  was  the  first  instance  of  an  outright  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  dealers  in  a  large  way.  While  it 
may  be  too  soon  to  accurately  predict  the  results 
of  this  radical  change  in  the  structure  of  the  retain 
coal  industry  in  this  city,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea¬ 
son  for  doubting  that  both  the  trade  and  the  com¬ 
munity  will  profit  by  it.  Up  to  a  reasonable  point, 
and  in  good  hands,  the  combinations  of  scattered 
forces  usually  works  well,  beyond  that  point  it  may 
become  both  uneconomic  and  dangerous. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  dealers  who,  from 
personal  preference  or  other  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons,  have  elected  to  continue  as  distinct  and  indi¬ 
vidual  concerns,  but  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in 
the  present  situation  to  cause  them  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  in  fact,  it  is  more  wholesome  for  all  concerned 
than  if  the  entire  business  were  confined  to  a  very 
few.  All  will  profit  by  the  stabilization  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  elimination  of  some  hitherto  disturbing 
features. 

There  is  certainly  room  enough  in  this  great  city 
for  all  the  reputable  and  solvent  dealers  remaining, 
and  there  are  some  good  evidences  that  the  business 
will  be  a  more  dignified  and  profitable  one  than  in 
years  gone  by.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  smaller  dealers  to  be  apprehensive  as 
to  their  sources  of  supply,  but  it  hardly  seems  likely 
that  men  who  can  pay  their  bills  promptly  will  suffer 
in  that  respect  in  normal  times,  and  normal  times — 
in  spite  of  present  disturbances — are  about  due  to 
arrive.  Moreover,  it  is  as  reasonable  for  men  to 
believe  that  some  unexpected  good  fortune  will  come 
to  them  as  to  imagine  that  the  future  holds  nothing 
for  them  but  failure.  The  last  chance  has  nevei 
come  yet. 

I  believe  it  was  old  friend  Caesar  who  said  “Men 


are  prone  to  believe  that  which  they  want  to  believe,” 
and  so  the  coal  trade  has  for  some  time  believed— 
or  tried  to  believe — that  fuel  oil  as  a  competitor 
of,  or  substitute  for,  coal  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  worth  worrying  about.  In  fact,  a  good  many 
arguments  have  been  discovered  to  prove  this,  but 
unfortunately  some  of  them  are  unsound,  as  the 
fuel  oil  people  have  proceeded  to  demonstrate,  for 
when  they  have  started  in  earnest  to  get  business, 
they  have  gotten  it  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
show  signs  of  continuing  to  get  it  in  a  larger 
measure. 

In  Providence,  R.  I.,  they  are  said  to  have  replaced 
with  oil  about  one-half  the  coal  tonnage  that  has 
usually  been  consumed  there,  supplying  not  only 
large  manufacturing  plants,  but  also  stores,  hospitals, 
banks,  laundries  and  apartment  houses.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  in  certain  New  England  towns  rows  of 
houses  being  built  are  fitted  with  the  apparatus  for 
using  fuel  oil.  Here  in  New  York  a  start  has 
already  been  made,  several  concerns  having  prepared 
to  make  the  change  and  the  municipal  authorities 
have  agreed  on  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  storage  and  handling  of  fuel  oil.  The  same  is 
true  of  Chicago  and  several  other  cities.  There  is 
little  use,  therefore,  in  blinking  the  fact  that  under 
suitable  conditions,  and  where  proper  facilities  exist 
or  can  be  created,  fuel  oil  is  going  to  be  adopted 
and  the  sooner  we  awake  to  the  significance  of  this, 
the  better  for  us. 

A  strong  effort  is  now  being  made  to  offset,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  fuel  oil,  and 
there  are  some  good  arguments  that  can  be  legiti¬ 
mately  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  Question  which 
r-'>r  in  many  cases  prevent  or  delay  the  substitution 
of  oil. 

May  Be  Advisable  to  Handle  Oil. 

If  we  should  assume  that  oil  will  ultimately  dis¬ 
place  a  lot  of  coal  here,  as  it  already  has  in  many 
other  places,  it  would  apnear  that  the  dealers  must 
adopt  one  of  two  alternatives :  Either  sit  by  and 
see  a  considerable  part  of  their  business  slip  away 
from  them,  or  handle  oil  themselves  in  connection 
with  coal,  just  as  they  now  deal  in  wood,  coke  and 
other  fuels. 

The  recent  formation  of  a  large  company,  entirely 
outside  the  coal  business,  for  the  purpose  of  substi¬ 
tuting  oil  for  coal  here  and  in  other  large  eastern 
cities,  with  plenty  of  capital  and  the  source  of  sup- 
plv  assured,  should  arouse  the  dealers  from  their 
lethargy  to  some  more  efficient  action  than  can  be 
found  in  mere  talk  or  the  use  of  printer’s  ink.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  logical  people  to  handle  fuel  oil 
would  be  those  who  possess  the  water-front  yards 
and  facilities  and  who  already  have  the  fuel  busi¬ 
ness.  Like  everything  else,  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  question  and  I  commend  it  to  you  as  worthy  of 
more  study  than  it  has  thus  far  received. 

Retail  Margins. 

Up  to  January  4  the  gross  margins  which  were 
reduced  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  the  previous 
spring  had  not  been  put  back,  and  with  the  built 
of  the  consumers’  renuirements  filled  and  in  the 
face  of  a  peculiarly  mild  winter,  the  dealers’  profits 
were  approaching  the  vanishing  point.  After  sev¬ 
eral  sessions  with  the  Fuel  Administration  we  finally 
succeeded  in  netting  the  gross  margins  fixed  at  $2.50 
for  broken,  $2.60  for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut,  $2.30 
for  pea  and  $1.90  for  the  steam  sizes. 

These  margins  were  certainly  low  enough  on  the 
domestic  sizes,  but  as  the  market  for  the  small  sizes 
became  almost  nil  and  the  competition  of  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  soft  coal  was  making  inroads  on  the 
steam  business,  the  dealers,  in  order  to  hold  their 
trade,  if  possible,  voluntarily  reduced  the  margin  on 
pea  to  $2.10  and  on  the  junior  sizes  to  $1.75.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  a  lot  of  this  steam  coal  for 
which  they  had  no  market,  in  order  to  get  the  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  they  needed,  and  nothing  but  the  pro¬ 


tracted  harbor  strike  enabled  them  to  move  this 
stock  and  avoid  a  serious  pecuniary  loss. 

The  marketing  of  the  steam  sizes  has  become 
more  and  more  difficult  and  now,  with  fuel  oil  com¬ 
ing  into  the  field,  the  problem  is  a  most  serious  one. 

The  deficit  in  anthracite  shipments  this  year  is 
practically  all  in  these  junior  sizes,  fully  as  much 
domestic  coal  as  usual  having  been  shipped;  which 
means  that  the  operators  have  not  found  a  receptive 
or  profitable  market  for  culm-bank  products.  Even 
the  soft  coal  strike  has  not  noticeably  stimulated 
trade  in  them  here. 

Future  of  the  Steam  Sizes. 

But  there  are  forces  at  work  which  I  believe  will 
ultimately  remedy  this  condition  to  a  very  great 
extent.  One  solution  would  be  to  utilize  the  small 
sizes  in  generating  electric  power  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines  and  transmitting  it  to  the  large  cities. 
Think  what  savings  that  would  effect  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  handling  and  in  turn  ng  an  unmarketable 
product  into  a  profitable  one.  The  briquetting  ques¬ 
tion,  too,  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  answered, 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  having  apparently 
perfected  the  process  to  a  point  where  it  is  expected 
that  a  million  tons  a  year  may  be  turned  out. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  has  been  making  some  in¬ 
teresting  and  seemingly  successful  experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  anthracite  coke  which  would  be 
largely  used  in  place  of  domestic  sizes.  A  still 
broader  opportunity  for  disposing  of  these  trouble¬ 
some  sizes  lies  in  the  practical  and  growing  use  of 
them  in  the  form  of  pulverized  coal.  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  big  companies  is  preparing  to  ex¬ 
ploit  this  variety  of  fuel  on  a  large  scale  and  has 
secured  millions  of  '  tons  of  culm-bank  coal  to 
work  on. 

There  is  still  another  means  of  helping  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  retailers  can  perform  good  service, 
namely,  the  utilization  of  No.  1  Buckwheat  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  just  as  has  been  the  case  with  pea 
coal.  With  proper  appliances,  some  of  which  are 
already  on  the  market  and  others  that  will  be  per¬ 
fected,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  buckwheat 
should  not  be  absorbed  altogether  in  this  way,  thus 
taking  at  least  30  per  cent  out  of  a  class  of  fuel 
that  is  most  plentiful  and  adding  that  amount  to  a. 
class  that  is  constantly  becoming  scarcer  and  dearer. 

Such  a  result  could  undoubtedly  be  realized 
through  a  country-wide  campaign  of  education  and' 
the  more  certainly  because  it  would  reduce  the  fueL 
bill  of  the  consumer.  It  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  retailer  to  aid  and  encourage  this  propaganda 
because  he  must  take  some  of  the  small  sizes — and 
dispose  of  them — or  see  the  domestic  coal  he  wants 
go  into  the  hands  of  competitors  who  get  the  pref¬ 
erence  because  they  order  the  steam  as  well  as  the 
larger  sizes.  It  is  a  proposition  in  which  the  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  can  and  should  work  together.  .. 

Association  Extended  to  Yonkers. 

We  have  this  year  extended  our  borders  to  take 
in  Yonkers,  all  the  dealers  there  desiring  to  and 
having  become  members  of  this  organization.  The 
business  in  the  two  towns  was  beginning  to  overlap,, 
and  because  the  conditions  and  prices  varied  some¬ 
what,  as  discovered  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  it 
seemed  both  natural  and  desirable  that  this  affilia¬ 
tion  should  be  made.  Through  the  eminent  fairness, 
of  the  dealers  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  very  pleas¬ 
ant  and  businesslike  relations  have  been  established. 

So  far  as  I  can  recall,  there  has  never  been  a 
year  in  which  the  retail  coal  business^  has  been  so 
free  from  newspaper  attack  and  innuendo  as  during 
1919.  I  do  not  suppose  this  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  gasoline  and  petro¬ 
leum,  coal  has  advanced  less  in  price  (about  51  per 
cent)  than  any  of  the  other  so-called  necessities  of 
life,  for  few  people  know  that.  More  likely  it  is- 
because  the  public  discovered,  by  comparing  the. 
prices  established  under  Government  control  witks 
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CULLEN  FUEL  COMPANY 


ANTHRACITE 


COAL 


BITUMINOUS 


Immediate  Delivery  5,000  tons  of  ]\[0.  3  Buckwheat 
originating  on  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

10,000  tons  of  Birdseye  and  Boiler  Coal  originating  on 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 

Ontario  &  Western. 

Rail  or  Tidewater  Shipment 

Inquiries  for  Pea,  Buckwheat,  Rice,  Barley  and  No.  4  solicited.  Operations  Minersville,  Pa.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Railway,  and  Plymouth,  Pa.,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320.000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO„  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRl’ST  BUuLDIIVG  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics,  Price  $2.00 


FOUNDED  1835 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


_ 


All  inquiries  will  receive  immediate  reply  by 
Telephone,  Telegraph  or  Letter 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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those  that  had  prevailed  before,  that  the  dealers 
never  had  overcharged  their  customers. 

Moreover,  the  same  public  may  easily  find  with  a 
little  figuring  that  after  Federal  supervision  ceased, 
the  retailers  not  only  refrained  from  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  freedom,  but  even  proceeded — and  have 
continued — to  transact  their  business  on  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit  than  was  conceded  to  them  as  a 
fair  and  reasonable  return.  The  coal  dealers  have 
often  been  called  robbers,  and  so  they  are — in  a 
way — but  they  generally  rob  themselves ! 

Improved  Credit  Situation. 

During  the  year  just  closing  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  credit  situation  in  this 
business.  The  continued  scarcity  of  coal  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  customer  to  get  it  has  made  it  easy 
for  the  dealers  not  only  to  protect  themselves  on 
new  accounts,  but  also  to  collect  the  old  ones. 
Naturally,  while  these  conditions  last,  the  amount 
of  bad  bills  submitted  for  collection  will  diminish. 
Nevertheless,  the  association  has  received  from  the 
members  claims  amounting  to  $58,000  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  and  has  collected  $43,000,  of  which  amount 
over  87  per  cent  was  collected  through  this  office 
with  no  legal  expense  whatsoever. 

Our  very  simple  but  effective  credit  system  (which 
by  the  way  is  being  copied  by  several  other  associa¬ 
tions)  is  a  strong  deterrent  to  dishonesty,  like  a 
policeman  standing  on  the  corner  who  prevents 
trouble  because  the  crooks  know  he  is  there.  If 
there  are  those  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  the 
Collection  Department,  they  are  either  losing  money 
that  they  might  easily  get  or  paying  it  out  unneces¬ 
sarily  for  the  collection  of  their  bills  through  other 
agencies. 

In  rendering  an  accounting  of  our  stewardship 
here,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  if  we  state  that 
for  the  period  from  1907  to  December  1,  1919,  the 
total  amount  of  money  received  from  all  sources  of 
revenue,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dues,  has  been  a  little 
less  than  $200,000.  Against  this,  the  total  return  to 
the  members  in  the  shape  of  the  collection  of  bad 
or  doubtful  accounts,  has  been  $806,000,  showing  a 
difference  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  of  some¬ 
thing  over  $600,000. 

The  amount  of  money  saved  to  the  dealers  by  the 
Credit  System  cannot,  of  course,  be  computed,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  large  sum.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts,  I  trust  you  will  consider  that  your  in¬ 
vestment  has  been  a  good  one. 

In  an  anthracite  market,  with  plenty  of  the  steam 
sizes  in  sight  and  the  needs  of  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  unusually  well  supplied,  there  is  apparently 
little  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  here  unless  the 
strike  should  extend  to  the  hard  coal  fields. 

Better  Relations  with  Wholesalers. 

In  the  relations  between  the  wholesale  and  retail 
interests  a  decided  improvement  in  many  respects 
may  be  noted.  Each  shows  less  tendency  than  for¬ 
merly  to  throw  blame,  publicly  or  privately,  upon  the 
other.  The  retailers  realize  more  fully  than  ever 
before  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  wholesalers, 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  listen  more  patiently  to  the 
grievances  of  the  dealers  and  as  a  rule  show  a 
growing  desire  to  extend  fair  treatment  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  frequent,  serious,  and  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  the  retailers  has  been  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  coal,  the  shipping  of  car¬ 
load  lots  direct  to  consumers  or  of  cargo  lots  to 
manufacturers  and  scalpers,  when  perhaps  the  deal¬ 
ers  themselves  were  without  sufficient  coal  to  fill 
their  orders.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  this 
when  there  is  a  surplus  of  coal  which  the  retailers 
are  unable  to  absorb ;  but  that  they,  with  expensive 
plants  to  sustain  and  with  responsibilities  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  supplied,  should  not  receive  absolute 
preference  in  shipments  to  the  extent  of  their  needs, 
is  neither  good  business  nor  good  morals. 

But  while  this  cause  for  complaint  still  exists,  and 
probably  in  a  smaller  measure  may  always  continue, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  producers  and  whole¬ 
salers  are  beginning  to  see  the  unfairness  and  un¬ 
economic  features  of  this  practice,  and  I  know  of 
two  very  important  selling  agencies  that  have  re¬ 
cently  so  expressed  themselves. 
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ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES. 

Railroad  Administration  Favors  Their  Use 
for  Bunkering,  Mixed  with  Bituminous. 

Representations  made  to  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  by  F.  W.  Saward,  editor  of  this 
paper,  (see  copy  of  telegram  on  page  635) 
apparently  played  a  part  in  causing  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Coal  Committee  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  modify  its  attitude  in  re¬ 
gard  to  encouraging  the  use  of  anthracite 
steam  sizes  by  consumers  whose  supply  of 
bituminous  is  cut  off  or  cortailed  by  the  rules 
now  in  force. 

The  telegram  was  sent  on  December  9, 
and  on  December  11  the  Central  Committee 
issued  the  following  order  to  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange : 

“At  all  Atlantic  ports  north  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  preference  will  be  given,  in 
granting  permits  for  amounts  of  bunker 
coal  absolutely  necessary,  to  those  ap¬ 
plications  calling  for  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  steam-size  anthracite. 

“American-flag  vessels  applying  for 
more  than  75  per  cent  steam-size  an¬ 
thracite  may  be  supplied.” 

A  day  or  two  earlier  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  had  ordered  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  to  place  anthracite  steam  sizes  on 
the  same  basis  as  bituminous  so  far  as  per¬ 
mits  covering  its  delivery  at  the  port  of  New 
York  for  bunker  purposes  were  concerned. 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Assistant  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administrator,  advises  us  that  he  forwarded 
our  telegram  to  the  Central  Coal  Committee 
directly  upon  its  receipt.  That  the  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  our  message,  coincide 
with  those  held  by  Mr.  Garnsey  is  indicated 
by  the  following  letter  which  the  latter  sent 
to  the  Central  Committee  under  date  of 
December  2 : 

“I  presume,  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  anthracite 
companies  have  large  stocks  of  small 
sizes,  and  due  to  lack  of  demand  are  still 
stocking  these  sizes.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  robust  efforts  should  be  made  to 
start  those  steam  sizes  moving,  for  I 
have  vivid  recollections  of  a  couple  of 
visits  during  the  war  of  representative 
men  from  the  Western  States  who  made 
it  clear  that  they  thought  we  were  dere¬ 
lict  in  not  bringing  the  anthracite  steam 
sizes  into  use.” 


O.  K.  Statistically. 

Statements  as  to  sufficient  hard  coal  being-  sent  to 
one  place  and  another,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
many  dealers  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  properly,  remind  us  of  Spanish  War  state¬ 
ments  from  the  Commissary  General’s  Department 
as  to  a  sufficiency  of  food  being  furnished.  The 
folks  at  Washington  had  precise  details  as  to  so 
many  pounds  of  pork,  so  many  bags  of  beans,  so 
many  pounds  of  hard  tack,  so  many  pounds  of  cof¬ 
fee,  etc.,  all  figured  down  to  the  last  ounce,  and 
calculations  duly  prepared  as  to  how  much  this 
meant  per  man,  but  just  the  same  the  soldiers  said 
they  were  hungry. 

Figures  do  not  always  tell  the  full  story  and  we 
believe  that  all  possible  means  should  be  taken  to 
augment  the  supply  of  hard  coal  for  domestic  use. 
This  involves  quite  a  problem  in  the  handling  of  the 
small  sizes  and  the  Fuel  Administration  must  so 
regulate  matters  that  the  operators  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  small  coal  on  a  competitive  basis  and 
at  the  same  time  receive  the  aggregate  return  for 
their  output  which  they  find  necessary  for  their 
financial  well-being. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  November,  1919,  and  same  month  in? 
two  previous  years : 


Companies —  1917.  1918.  1919 

P-  &  R .  1,329,259  1,137,170  1,358,643 

L-  V .  1,158,158  973,865  1,079,266 

J-  C.  . .  557,090  450,360  506,737 

W  L.  &  W .  1,012,330  776,506  860,356 

D-  &  H . .  786,381  624,335  663,782 

Penn .  457,970  364,193  406,606 

Er>e  .  720,308  554,026  620,703 

O.  &  W .  161,615  124,700  161,385 

L-  &  N.  E .  362,202  .  271,504  314,193 

Total  .  6,545,313  5,276,659  5,971,671 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  November,  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  ai 
Philadelphia,  amounted  to  5,971,671  gross  tons,  as 
compared  with  5,276,659  tons  for  the  same  month 
last  year,  an  increase  of  695,012  tons,  and  with 
6,560,150  tons  with  October  of  this  year,  a  decrease 
of  588,479  tons. 

The  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  was  due  entirely  to  the  fewer  number  of 
working  days,  for  in  addition  to  being  a  shorter 
month,  November  this  year  had  five  Sundays,  All 
Saint’s  Day,  Election  Day,  Armistice  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day, '  so  that  there  were  only  21 
full  working  days,  whereas  with  only  four  Sun¬ 
days  and  only  two  holidays  (Mitchell  Day  and 
Columbus  Day)  October  furnished  25  full  working 
days. 

The  average  daily  shipments  in  November  showed 
a  substantial  and  gratifying  gain  (considering  the 
shortage  in  bituminous  coal  production)  over  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  average  daily  records  being  284,365  tons  for 
November  against  262,406  tons  for  October.  The 
total  shipments  for  the  coal  year  from  April  1  to 
November  30,  have  amounted  to  46,971,921  tons,  as 
compared  with  44,085,610  tons  in  1916,  the  latest 
normal  year,  a  gain  of  approximately  3,000,000  tons. 


Windy  City  Notes. 

James  Rockwell,  of  the  Sunderland  Bros.  Co., 
dealers  of  Omaha,  was  in  Chicago  on  business  early 
this  week. 

L.  R.  Browning,  who  was  in  Chicago  this  week, 
announced  that  he  had  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Vallier  Coal  Co.,  Vallier,  Ill.,  and  that  he  has 
accepted  a  position  with  an  Illinois  coal  firm  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  West  Virginia  field. 

The  members  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  are  considering  strong  demands  which 
are  being  prepared  by  the  Chicago  Teamsters’  Union 
for  presentation  upon  the  expiration  of  the  present 
contract  December  31.  While  it  is  believed  that  the 
two  parties  can  effect  an  agreement  without  trouble, 
some  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  teamsters,  it  is 
said,  will  be  necessary. 

The  Sinclair  Oil  Co.  has  been  making  a  hard  drive 
for  business  in  Chicago  during  the  coal  shortage. 
Representatives  of  the  company  approached  the  Chi¬ 
cago  School  Board  with  a  proposition  to  install  oil 
heaters  in  the  buildings.  The  representatives  agreed 
to  furnish  all  at  a  remarkably  low  price,  in  order  to 
prove  to  the  members  of  the  School  Board  that 
heating  with  oil  is  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory 
than  with  coal. 


The  weekly  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  shows  a  very  slight  change  in  the  estimated 
total  production  per  day  in  the  week  ending  Nov. 
29.  as  compared  with  the  week  ending  Nov.  22, 
which  seems  to  indicate,  as  we  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  that,  having  speeded  up  the  production  of  the 
non-union  mines  to  a  certain  point,  it  was  not  feasi¬ 
ble  to  further  increase  the  bituminous  coal  output. 
Notwithstanding  judicial  measures  and  threats  of 
punishment  to  come,  the  U.  M.  W.  members  stood 
firm.  Practically  speaking,  the  strike  measures  were 
just  as  effective  on  the  10th  day  of  December  as 
they  were  on  the  first  day  of  November.  There  is 
no  use  in  blinking  our  eyes  to  this  fact. 
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the  favorite  fuel  is  Solvay  Coke.  It  is  preferred  because  it  pos¬ 
sesses  none  of  the  obnoxious  features  found  in  coal — it  is  cleaner, 
more  reliable  and  costs  less  than  anthracite. 

Solvay  consumers  use  this  fuel  year  after  year  because  there 
is  no  waste,  no  smudge  or  smoke  and  no  ashes  worth  sifting — 
because  it  all  goes  to  make  heat  and  is  absolutely  dependable. 


Thousands  of  dealers  are  specializing  in  Solvay  Coke  because 
they  have  found  it  to  be  a  fuel  for  which  there  is  a  steady  and 
increasing  demand — a  fuel  widely  known  with  an  exclusive  name 
and  an  excellent  reputation. 

You  can  safely  recommend  Solvay  Coke  to  your  trade  because 
it  always  makes  good. 

By-Products  Coke  Corporation 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Sales  Agts.,  Chicago 

Semet-Solvay  Company 

1705  Real  Estate  Exchange  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


In  Thousands  of  Homes 
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Anthracite  Companies  and  Mines 
Owned. 

Supplementing  the  data  published  in  last  week’s 
issue  embracing  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  collieries  with  the  names  of  their  owners  as 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  mine  inspectors, 
we  now  give  what  might  be  termed  a  “cross  index,” 
the  information  showing  the  names  of  the  mine¬ 
owning  companies  and  their  collieries.  In  brief, 
while  the  first  table  showed  who  owned  each  col¬ 
liery,  this  one  shows  what  collieries  each  company 
owns.  Together  the  tabulations  form  a  very  useful 
reference  guide  to  the  anthracite  territory. 

Since  the  mine  inspectors’  reports  have  been  is¬ 
sued,  the  Leggitts  Creek  Colliery  has  been  sold  to 
the  Leggitts  Creek  Coal  Company,  and  the  Von 
Storch  Colliery  has  been  sold  to  the  Von  Storch 
Collieries  Company. 

Alden  Coal  Co.,  Alden. 

Archbald  Coal  Co.,  Tappans. 

Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Scotch  Valley. 

Bergen,  Thomas  D.,  Bergen. 

Black  Heath  Coal  Co.,  Black  Heath. 

Buck  Ridge  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Buck  Ridge. 

Bulls  Head  Coal  Co.,  Bulls  Head. 

Butcher  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Laurel  Run. 

Cambridge  Coal  Co.,  Cambridge  Washery. 
Carbondale  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Boland. 

Carbon  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Eureka  Washery. 

Carney  &  Brown  Coal  Co.,  Carney  &  Brown. 
Central  Coal  Co.,  Wyoming. 

Clearview  Coal  Co.,  Clearview. 

Clinton  Falls  Coal  Co.,  Clinton  Falls. 

Colonial  Colliery  Co.,  Natalie. 

Conlon  Coal  Co.,  Conlon. 

Connell  Anth.  Mining  Co.,  Connell. 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Oneida;  Beaver  Meadow; 
Eckley  Washery;  Drifton  Nos.  1  and  2;  Der¬ 
ringer,  Gowen  and  Tomhicken;  Eckley  and  Buck 
Mountain. 

Cumbola  Coal  Co.,  Cumbola  Washery. 

Darkwater  Coal  Co.,  Newcastle. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  Plymouth  No.  5 ; 
Plymouth  No.  3;  Plymouth  No.  3  Washery; 
Plymouth  No.  5  Washery;  Baltimore  Tunnel 
Washery;  Baltimore  No.  5  Washery;  Baltimore 
Tunnel;  Baltimore  No.  5;  Pine  Ridge;  Delaware; 
Laflin;  *Langcliffe;  Clinton  Colliery;  Clinton 
Washery;  *Coal  Brook;  Eddy  Creek;  Eddy 
Creek  Washery;  Dickson  and  Glenwood;  Glen- 
wood  Washery;  *Gravity  Slope;  *Jermyn;  *Jer- 
myn  Washery;  Manville;  Marvine;  Marvine  No. 
2  Washery;  Olyphant;  Olyphant  Washery;  *Pow- 
derly. 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  R.R.  Co., 

Archbald ;  Auchincloss ;  Avondale ;  Bellevue ; 
Bliss;  Brisbin;  Brisbin  Washery;  Cayuga;  Cay¬ 
uga  Washery;  Continental;  Diamond;  Dodge; 
Hallstead;  Hampton  Washery;  Holden;  Hyde 
Park;  Hyde  Park  Washery;  Loomis;  Manville; 
National;  Pettebone;  Pyne;  Sloan;  Storrs; 
Storrs  Washery;  Taylor;  Truesdale;  Woodward. 
Dodson,  C.  M.  &  Co.,  Beaver  Brook. 

Dodson  Coal  Co.,  Morea. 

East  Alden  Coal  Co.,  East  Alden. 

East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co.,  East  Bear  Ridge. 
East  Boston  Coal  Co.,  East  Boston. 

East  Boston  Coal  Co.,  East  Boston  Washery. 

East  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  East  Lehigh. 

Elk  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Elk  Brook. 

Ellsworth  Coal  Co.,  Ellsworth. 

Emperor  Coal  Co.,  Emperor  Washery. 

Enterprise  Coal  Co.,  Enterprise. 

Evans  Colliery  Co.,  Evans. 

Excelsior  Coal  Co.,  Corbin. 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Murrins. 

Forty  Fort  Coal  Co.,  Forty  Fort;  Harry  E. 
Gibbons,  John  &  Co.,  Carleton. 

Girard  Mammoth  Coal  Co.,  Girard  Mammoth. 
Gorman  &  Campion.  Bell. 

Greenough  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.,  Greenough. 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Green  Ridge. 


*D.  &  H.  Co.  inside — Hudson  Coal  Co.  outside. 
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Haddock  Mining  Co.,  Black  Diamond. 

Harleigh  Brookwood  Coal  Co., 

Ilarleigh;  Stanton;  Lawrence. 

Harwood  Coal  Co.,  Harwood. 

Healey  Coal  Co.,  Miners  Mills;  Troy. 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  * 

Consolidated;  Butler;  Erie;  Forest  City. 

Humbert  Coal  Co.,  Sunnyside. 

Jermyn  &  Co.,  Jermyn. 

Kemmerer  &  Co.,  M.  S.,  Sandy  Run. 

Kingston  Coal  Co., 

Gaylord;  Kingston  No.  2;  Kingston  No.  4. 
Lackawanna  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lackawanna. 

Lee  Coal  Co.,  George  F.,  Chauncey. 

Legitts  Creek  Anthracite  Co.,  Legitts  Creek. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co., 

Coaldale;  Coaldale  Washery;  Cranberry;  Green¬ 
wood;  Greenwood  Washery;  Hauto  Washery; 
Lansford;  Nesquehoning ;  Rohn;  Tamaqua. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co., 

Austin;  Blackwood;  Buck  Mountain;  Centralia; 
Dorrance ;  Exeter;  Franklin;  Hazleton  No.  1; 
Hazelton  Shaft;  Heidelberg;  Henry;  Maltby;  Min¬ 
eral  Spring;  Packer  No.  2;  Packer  No.  3;  Packer 
No.  4;  Packer  No.  5;  Park;  Prospect;  Sayre; 
Seneca;  Spring  Brook;  Spring  Brook  Washery; 
Springdale  Washery;  Spring  Mountain;  Stevens; 
Warrior  Run;  Westmoreland;  William  A. 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 

Audenreid  No.  4;  Buttonwood  No.  22;  Button- 
wood  Washery;  Empire  Washery;  Hollenback 
No.  2;  Honey  Brook  No.  S;  Lance  No.  11;  Max¬ 
well  No.  20;  Miscellaneous;  Nottingham  No.  IS; 
Parish  Washery;  South  Wilkes-Barre  No.  5; 
Stanton  No..  7;  Sugar  Notch  No.  9;  Stripping; 
Wanamie  No.  18. 

Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Weston. 

Lytle  Coal  Co,,  Lytle. 

Markle  Co.,  G.  B„ 

Highland  No.  2;  Highland  No.  5;  Jeddo  No.  4 
and  Ebervale;  Jeddo  No.  7. 

Maryd  Coal  Co.,  Maryd. 

Maxey  Coal  Co.,  Tipperary. 

McCauley  Coal  Co.,  Pickaway. 

McTurk  Coal  Co.,  W.  R.,  Girard  Bear  Ridge. 
Meadow  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Meadow  Hill  Washery. 
Midvalley  Coal  Co.,  Midvalley. 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Middle  Lehigh;  Wolf  Creek. 
Minooka  Coal  Co.,  Minooka. 

Mt.  Hope  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Hope. 

Mt.  Lookout  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Lookout. 

Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mt.  Joseph. 

Moosic  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Moosic  Mountain. 

Nay-Aug  Coal  Co.,  Nay-Aug. 

No.  6  Coal  Co.,  No.  6. 

Northern  Anth.  Coal  Co.,  Murray;  Northwest. 

Oak  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Oak  Hill. 

O’Boyle-Foy  Anth.  Coal  Co.,  O’Boyle-Foy. 

Pardee  &  Co.,  A.,  Cranberry. 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lattimer. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 

Barnum;  Central;  Ewen ;  No.  6;  No.  9;  No.  14; 
Old  Forge;  Pennsylvania  No.  1;  Pennsylvania 
No.  5;  Sibley;  Underwood. 

People’s  Coal  Co.,  Oxford. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co., 

Alaska;  Anchor  Washery;  Bast;  Bancroft  Wash¬ 
ery;  Bear  Valley;  Big  Mountain;  Boston  Run; 
Brookside;  Burnside;  Draper;  Eagle  Hill;  Ellan- 
gowan ;  Gilberton;  Glendower;  Good  Spring; 
Hammond;  Henry  Clay;  Indian  Ridge;  Knicker¬ 
bocker;  Kohinoorp  Lincoln ;  Locust  Spring  and 
Locust  Gap;  Mahanoy  City;  Middle  Creek  Wash¬ 
ery;  North  Franklin;  North  Mahanoy;  Otto; 
Phoenix  Park;  Pine  Knot;  Plank  Ridge  Wash¬ 
ery;  Potts;  Rausch  Creek  Washery;  Reliance; 
Saint  Nicholas;  Shenandoah  City;  Silver  Creek; 
Stirling;  Suffolk;  Thomaston;  Tunnel  Ridge; 
Turkey  Run;  John  Veith;  Valley  View;  Wades- 
ville;  West  Shenandoah. 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Brock  Washery;  Pine  Hill. 
Pittston  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Hodleigh. 

Plymouth  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.,  Plymouth  Red  Ash. 
Port  Carbon  Coal  Co.,  Pancoast. 

Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co.,  Pancoast. 


Rackett  Brook  Coal  Co.,  Rackett  Brook. 

Raub  Coal  Co.,  Louise. 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co., 

Red  Ash  No.  2;  Red  Ash  Washery. 

Reese  Coal  Co.,  T.  R.,  Dusky  Diamond. 

Scranton  Anth.  Coal  Co.,  Oak  Hill. 

Scranton  Coal  Co., 

Capouse;  Economy  Washery;  Johnson;  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant;  Ontario;  Ontario  Washery;  Pine  Brook; 
Raymond;  Richmond  No.  3  Riverside;  West 
Ridge. 

Shamokin  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.,  Washery. 

Shawnee  Coal  Co.,  Shawnee. 

Shipman  Koal  Co.,  Colbert. 

Slattery  Bros.,  Tamaqua  Washery. 

Smith  &  Co.,  H.  LI.,  Hudson  Washery. 

South  Side  Coal  Co.,  South  Side  Washery. 
Spencer  Coal  Co.,  Spencer. 

Spruks  Coal  Co.,  East  Mountain. 

Stackhouse  Coal  Co.,  E.  S.,  Salem. 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co.,  St.  Clair; 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co., 

Cameron;  Hickory  Ridge;  Hickory  Swamp;  Luke 
Fiddler;  No.  5;  No.  6;  No.  7;  Pennsylvania; 
Richards  Scott;  Short  Mountain;  Wiliam  Penn; 
Williamstown. 

Temple  Coal  Co.,  Sterrick  Creek. 

Thomas  Coal  Co.,  Kehley  Run. 

Thomas  Colliery  Co.,  Black  Creek  Washery. 

Tip  Top  Coal  Co.,  Tip  Top. 

Traders  Coal  Co.,  Ridgewood. 

Trevorton  Colliery  Co.,  Katherine 
Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  Upper  Lehigh. 

Von  Storch  Collieries  Co.,  Von  Storch.  Von  Storch 
Washery. 

Van  Wickle,  Estate  A.  S.,  Coleraine. 
Wachna-Taylor  Anth.  Coal  Co.,  Wachna-Taylor. 
Wentz  &  Co.,  John  S.,  Hazle-Brook. 

West  End  Coal  Co.,  West  End. 

West  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  West  Mountain. 

West  Nanticoke  Coal  Co.,  West  Nanticoke. 

White  Coal  Co.,  White. 

White  &  Co.,  Howard. 

Wilkes-Barre  Anth.  Coal  Co., 

Hillman  Vein;  Hillman  Vein  Washery. 
Wilkes-Barre  Colliery  Co.,  Madeira. 

Wolf  Collieries  Co.,  Inc.,  Wolf. 

Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Wolf  Creek  Washery. 


One  Disadvantage  of  Oil. 

‘Isn’t  there  considerable  danger  of  overdoing  the 
fuel  oil  business?”  inquired  a  man  who  is  pretty 
well  in  touch  with  the  coal  and  oil  situation  in  gen¬ 
eral,  although  himself  a  coal  man.  “I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  oil-burning  plants  will  be  pretty  advan¬ 
tageous  to  many  of  the  mills  and  large  plants  because 
it  will  enable  them  to  cut  down  their  boiler-room 
forces  to  a  minimum,  avoiding  the  danger  of  strikes 
nearly  completely  and  saving  on  labor  cost.  It  also 
will  save  on  fuel  expense  under  the  present  condi- 
tipns. 

“But  what  I  mean  by  overdoing  is  this :  The  great 
expansion  in  the  number'  of  plants  using  oil  will 
serve  to  defeat  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  using 
it — the  lower  price.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  bound  to  get  to  work — there  already  are  evi¬ 
dences  that  such  is  the  case — and  up  will  go  the 
price  of  oil.  Then  when  you  consider  the  tremen¬ 
dous  demand  there  is  opportunity  for  a  shortage. 
Think  of  the  vast  amount  required  for  the  fueling 
of  ships  alone,  and  in  that  field  it  is  bound  to  be 
generally  adopted.  I  believe  that  for  buildings  such 
as  apartment  houses,  hotels,  small  business  plants 
and  other  similar  buildings  coal  always  will  remain 
the  best  fuel — at  least  until  something  better  than 
oil  takes  its  place.” 


Finland  is  in  the  market  for  American  coal  and 
coke.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  reports  that  it  has  an  inquiry  from  that  coun¬ 
try  for  3,000  tons  of  steam  coal,  500  tons  of  smithing 
coal  and  2,500  tons  of  foundry  coke.  Quotations  are 
desired  c.  i.  f.  Helsingfors.  The  name  of  the  in¬ 
quirer  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Bureau 
in  Washington  and  mentioning  Item  No.  30,715.  v 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Alexander  Macomber,  of  Carver,  Macomber  & 
West,  Inc.,  261  Franklin  street,  Boston,  engineers 
interested  in  coal  handling,  was  among  our  New 
York  trade  visitors  last  week. 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  of  1  Broadway,  announce  that 
they  will  move  to  Montclair,  N.  J.,  the  first  of  next 
May.  The  lease  to  their  present  officers  expire  at 
that  time  and  the  new  owners  of  the  Washington 
Building  have  stated  that  no  leases  will  be  renewed. 
As  a  change  of  location  will  be  necessary,  Mr.  Long 
has  decided  to  remove  his  office  to  Montclair,  his 
home  town,  rather  than  take  space  in  another  build¬ 
ing  in  the  city. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association,  held  on  December  10,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  as  a 
board  of  governors  of  the  association  during  the 
year  1920:  E.  R.  Brevoort,  R.  B.  Baker,  J.  W. 
Searles,  C.  P.  Morrell,  T.  C.  Fowler,  W.  D.  Eyre 
and  Abel  Mishler. 

Under  the  heading  “New  Glory  for  Battery  Place,” 
one  of  the  dailies  editorially  refers  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  planned  for  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  pointing 
out  that  with  the  new  Doherty  building  on  State 
street,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Washington  building  and 
a  towering  new  structure  on  the  block  between 
Washington  and  Greenwich  streets,  a  most  impos¬ 
ing  view  will  be  presented  from  the  waterfront,  and 
New  York  will  be  entrenched  behind  a  wall  of  sky¬ 
scrapers  as  viewed  from  a  bay  point  off  the  Bat¬ 
tery.  Certainly  the  attractiveness  of  the  locality  will 
be  added  to,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  plans  for  the 
reconcentration  of  the  coal  trade  will  so  work  out 
as  to  permit  a  continuance  in  that  neighborhood. 


Chicago  Notes. 

Daniel  Cratty,  coal  dealer  of  Mattoon,  Ill.,  spent 
a  couple  days  getting  in  touch  with  the  situation 
in  Chicago  this  week. 

C.  S.  Dodge,  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  was  a  visiting  coal 
dealer  during  the  week.  He  said  that  the  situation 
in  Wisconsin,  except  in  the  industrial  centers  like 
Milwaukee,  had  not  yet  become  desperate. 

Chicago  passed  into  the  grip  of  sub-zero  weather 
early  this  week,  causing  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
coal  distribution  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  domestic  consumers.  Apartment 
buildings  seem  generally  well  provided  with  coal, 
but  many  private  homes  which  failed  to  lay  in  a 
supply  last  fall  are  running  very  short.  The  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  west  side,  according  to  coal  men,  is  very 
dangerous. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was 
held  in  the  Congress  Hotel  last  Friday.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  specially  called  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  situation  brought  about  by  the  strike,  and 
also  a  number  of  other  matters,  such  as  transporta¬ 
tion,  claims,  and  legislation.  John  E.  Lloyd,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  Philadelphia,  presided  at  the  meeting.  The 
members  of  the  executive  committee  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  the  banquet  held  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
during  their  presence  in  the  city. 

Every  man  should  endeavor  to  deserve  the  good 
opinion  he  has  of  himself. 


WHERE  THE  BLAME  LIES. 

It  must  be  embarrassing  to  certain  members  of 
Congress  to  recall  the  harsh  things  they  said  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  for  its  campaign 
to  stimulate  the  early  buying  of  coal.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  last  July  the  association  took 
advertising  space  in  papers  all  over  the  country 
to  point  out  to  the  public  the  wisdom  of  buying 
coal  during  the  summer  and  storing  it  against 
emergencies. 

Instead  of  being  commended  for  this  praise¬ 
worthy  effort  to  protect  consumers,  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  denounced  almost  to  the  point  of  vilifi¬ 
cation  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
The  assertion  was  made  that  the  coal  men  were 
bent  on  profiteering,  and  that  their  educational 
campaign  was  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  people 
into  buying  coal  at  the  high  (?)  prices  then  pre- 
then  prevailing. 

How  ridiculous  this  seems  in  the  light  of  re¬ 
cent  events!  If  the  warnings  had  been  more  gen¬ 
erally  heeded  in  the  Middle  West,  the  bituminous 
strike  would  have  been  robbed  of  its  terrors  to 
a  large  extent. 

Not  only  that,  but  coal  is  going  to  cost  more 
in  the  future.  Perhaps  the  Government  price  will 
not  be  raised,  but  the  actual  selling  price  of  coal 
will  be  higher  when  things  get  back  to  normal 
and  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  The  more 
it  costs  to  produce  coal,  the  more  the  consumer 
must  pay  under  competitive  conditions,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  Government  may  do  to  prevent 
a  runaway  market  during  an  emergency. 

People  who  followed  the  advice  of  the  “states¬ 
men”  and  disdained  to  buy  coal  last  summer,  at 
the  prices  then  ruling,  are  out  of  pocket,  for  they 
will  never  be  able  to  get  it  as  cheaply  again. 


Should  Public  Be  Appealed  To? 

The  question  has  been  asked :  Should  the  anthra¬ 
cite  companies  make  an  advertising  appeal  to  the 
public  to  utilize  small  coal,  as  do  the  cereal  manu¬ 
facturers  and  many  other  concerns  that  do  not  sell 
direct  to  the  public  but  conduct  national  campaigns 
for  the  stimulation  of  their  business?  While  such 
a  course  would  doubtless  be  beneficial,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  circumstances  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent,  as  under  the  strict  regulations  of  the  anthracite 
industry  there  is  not  the  leeway  for  liberal  nation¬ 
wide  advertising  campaigns,  which  soon  run  up  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  meet  the  ideas  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
to  charge  such  a  price  for  the  small  coals  that  it 
takes  more  than  a  little  urging  to  move  the  goods 
after  a  certain  point  of  distribution  is  reached. 


Eight  thousand  cars  of  coal  are  reported  on  side¬ 
tracks  in  Chicago  at  the  present  writing.  Of  this 
amount,  however,  only  4,000  cars  have  been  allotted 
to  Chicago  as  a  reserve,  the  balance  of  the  coal  be¬ 
ing  destined  for  points  west  of  the  city,  where  the 
situation  is  even  more  serious  than  in  Chicago  it¬ 
self.  The  coal  was  seized  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
by  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  comes  for  the 
most  part  from  the  mines  in  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Illinois.  The  8,000  cars  do  not  include  the  coal 
stored  here  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  railroads. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 
A 


F.  o.  b.  New  York! 

Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

Broken  . $9.95-6.45*  $7.80-8.30* 

Egg  .  6.35-7.10*  8.20-8.95* 

Stove  .  6.60-7.35*  8.45-9.20* 

Chestnut  .  6.70-7.20*  8.55-9.05* 

Pea  .  5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat  .  3.40—4.25*  5.15-6.00* 

Rice .  2.75-3.25*  4.50-5.00* 

Barley  .  1.25-2.25+  3.00-4.00+ 


•Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- a - —— - ,  , - a - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York.  F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Mines.  Lower  Ports.  Mines.  Lower  Ports. 


$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.80-7.10* 

8.40-8.95* 

6.80 

8.65 

6.80-7.35* 

8.65-9.20* 

7.20 

9.05 

6.80-7.20* 

8.65-9.05* 

7.20 

9.05 

5.40 

7.05 

5.65 

7.40 

tHighest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


BUNKER  REGULATIONS. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  issued  the 
following  orders  bearing  on  the  supplying  of 
bunker  coal: 

“(1st)  It  will  be  permissible  to  furnish  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  to  steamships  in  port  preventing  freez¬ 
ing  up,  and  to  prevent  freezing  of  pipes,  keep 
lighting  system  working  and  sufficient  steam 
pressure  to  control  ship,  in  case  of  emergency. 

“(2nd)  The  shifting  of  barges  from  one  vessel 
for  which  permit  has  been  issued  to  any  other 
vessel,  regardless  of  permit  having  been  issued 
for  the  latter  vessel,  will  not  be  permitted,  and 
any  violation  of  these  instructions  is  likely  to 
necessitate  the  holding  up  of  a  ship’s  clearance 
papers. 

“(3)  All  applications  for  bunkering  coal  for 
American  flag  vessels,  destined  to  foreign  ports, 
should  show  the  nature  of  their  cargo,  or,  if 
sailing  light  or  in  ballast,  the  nature  of  the  cargo 
which  they  will  have  on  return  trip.” 


F.  R.  Long  Buys  Another  Mine. 

The  Marbelle  Coal  Mining  Co.,  a  new  corporation 
of  which  F.  R.  Long,  of  New  York,  is  president,  has 
purchased  the  Harold  mine  of  the  Hutchinson  Fuel 
Co.  near  Reynoldsville,  W.  Va.,  in  the  Fairmont 
district.  The  operation  adjoins  a  300-acre  tract  of 
coal  previously  acquired  by  Mr.  Long,  which  will  be 
developed  through  the  present  opening. 

In  fact,  the  headings  had  been  driven  right  up 
to  the  boundary  line  and  the  work  of  extending  them 
into  the  tract  was  started  the  day  after  the  mine 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new  owners.  This  is 
perhaps  the  first  time  on  record  that  a  mining  com¬ 
pany  began  shipping  coal  from  a  piece  of  property 
within  24  hours  of  its  purchase. 

Mr.  Long  states  that  development  work  will  be 
pushed  rapidly  until  an  output  of  1,000  tons  a  day 
is  attained.  The  opening  is  located  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  Gladys  mine. 


There  is  some  comment  in  business  circles  with 
reference  to  the  continuation  of  drives,  so  called. 
The  Liberty  Loan  Drives  were  well  received  as 
patriotic  undertakings  and  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
great  war  work  enterprises  were  well  looked  after 
by  the  people,  but  as  one  scheme  after  another  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  drives  organized  on  a  business  basis  by 
paid  workers  who  are  making  a  profession  of  such 
things,  many  think  that  the  idea  is  being  run  into 
the  ground.  Certain  it  is  that  those  concerned  with 
some  propositions,  so  accustomed  as  they  are  to  carry 
on  their  work,  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  not  contributing,  and  unfortunately  in 
some  cases  assume  the  air  of  the  professional  beg¬ 
gar  who  is  refused  alms  and  are  inclined  to  make 
rather  pointed  comment.  It  seems  to  us,  the  business 
community  will  have  to  take  a  definite  position  with 
regard  to  the  drives. 


C.  J.  Hoilman,  formerly  of  Bluefield,  has  been 
in  charge  o  fthe  Norfolk  office  of  the  Flat-Top 
Fuel  Co.  since  the  resignation  of  J.  L.  Neel. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


WANTED 

Bituminous  coal  salesman  to  represent 
good  'Philadelphia  house  on  straight  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Must  have  initiative  and 
ability.  Only  those  with  good  established 
following  need  apply.  Address  “Box  309”- 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 
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MAP  of  MARKETS 

TO  WHICH 


ENERGY  COAL 


I 


Pocahontas  and  New  River  Coals 

ARE  LIMITED 
SHOWING 

Competitive  Coal  and  Quantities 

Based  on 

Production  and  Consumption  of  Coal  in  1915 

As  reported  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  Statistician 
of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  celebrated  map  made  for 
court  use  in  1917  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  trade  charts,  containing  a  wealth  of  data 
concerning  not  only  smokeless  but  all  other  coals 
reaching  the  chief  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

IN  COLORS,  40  x  60",  MOUNTED. 

PRICE,  $10. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 

42  EAST  22ND  ST.  NEW  YORK 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


BUNKER  COAL 

Supplied  at  all  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

CARGOES  for  EXPORT 

From  All  Shipping  Ports 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

Incorporated 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Rector  4286  Cables  “GENCOAL” 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

91  West  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bid,.,  CHICAGO 
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Franklin  Coal  and  Coke  Company 


ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 


Sales  Agents  lor  BITUMINOUS,  GAS  COALS  AND  COKE 

MINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BUNKER  AND  EXPORT  CONTRACTORS 

PHILADELPHIA:  Franklin  Trust  Building.  Cable  Address:  Frankcoal,  Philadelphia.  NEW  YORK:  Whitehall  Building. 


North 

Western 

Fuel 

Co. 

COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

General  Office 

-  Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

St.  Paul 

Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associaiton 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE :  “SgjSgi,-1  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


RITI  UV/IIMOI  IQ  LLOYDELL  ~  CLAIRE  CROWN 
L>1  1  UlVlilNV-nJO  PRINCESS  CROWN  SMITHING 


Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.  Boston  Office:  SS  DEVONSHIRE  ST. 


COKE 

Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  B LC-2 


Scr&nton  Office:  MP.ABA  BLDG. 


W.  A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY.  Inc.  ”0' 1  ,"'“Y 


NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS  OF  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

REAL  ESTATE  TRUST  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 
SHIPPERS  OF  THE  BEST  GRADES  OF  COAL  IN  THE 


Quemalioning,  South  Fork  and 
Nanty  Glo  Fields  of  Pennsylvania 

LINCOLN  NANTY  GLO  MAPLE  RIDGE  SMOKELESS 

WOLLDEN  SMOKELESS 


Upper  Potomac  and  Fairmont  Districts 
of  West  Virginia 

BETHEL  SMOKELESS  FAIRMONT  GAS 

MT.  VERNON  SMOKELESS 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  inc. 

ENGINEERS 

261  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

REPORTS ,  PLANS  and  DESIGNS  SUPERVISORS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

For  COALING  PLANTS  and  POCKETS 

Specialists  in  Coal  Handling  and  Power  Plants 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

There  has  been  a  full  week  of  post-strike 
activities  and  gradually  the  bituminous  trade 
is  returning  to  a  normal  status,  though  it  must 
be  agreed  that  recovery  is  by  no  means  rapid 
and  it  will  be  found  that  our  observations  as 
to  the  course  of  events  were  well  founded. 

Various  features  have  apparently  been 
eagerly  availed  of  as  an  excuse  for  not  return¬ 
ing  to  work.  Reports  came  in  from  several 
districts  as  to  the  men  not  wishing  to  return 
on  Friday,  viewing  that  as  an  onimous  day 
on  which  to  encounter  anew  the  perils  of  the 
mine,  while  others,  accepting  that  view  of  the 
matter,  also  regarded  the  13th  as  an  unpropi- 
tious  time  for  beginning  their  labors.  Others 
assumed  to  take  with  some  seriousness  the 
predicted  end  of  the  world  and  did  no  work 
on  Wednesday,  so  that  altogether  it  will  be 
found  that  coal  production  during  the  month 
of  December  will  be  on  a  very  limited  basis, 
for  we  are  now  near  the  Christmas  holidays. 

These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  de¬ 
crease  in  production  already  reported  for  the 
year,  constitute  an  unpleasant  situation  for  the 
consumers  in  son^e  districts  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  lay  the  foundation  for  a  good, 
active  coal  market  in  the  early  part  of  1920. 
There  is  such  unsettlement  abroad  in  the  world 
that  it  probably  would  not  be  well  to  extend 
one’s  predictions  far  into  the  coming  year, 
but  unless  some  great  commercial  crisis  arises 
the  outlook  for  bituminous  coal  is  very  good, 
as  there  can  be  no  assertions  made  as  to  over¬ 
supply  such  as  constitutes  much  of  a  drag  on 
the  market  in  the  early  part  of  the  current 
year. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  time  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  restore  coal  transportation  facilities, 
even  to  such  a  degree  of  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion  as  existed  before  the  strike,  for  many  cars 
have  been  diverted  to  distant  points  West  and 
Southwest  and  it  will  take  weeks  to  return 
them  to  the  fields  that  have  been  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  them.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
for  instance,  the  report  is  that  there  are  only 
enough  cars  in  sight,  so  to  speak,  to  keep  the 
mines  operating  for  a  week,  and  unless  the 
Railroad  Administration  bestirs  itself  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  work  in  that  field  will  be  followed 
by  a  slowing-down. 

The  severe  weather  of  the  past  week  will 
doubtless  prove  to  be  a  factor  in  retarding 
train  movement  and  the  unloading  of  cars, 
and  of  course  this  condition  is  apt  to  prevail 
in  some  degree  right  through  the  weeks  en¬ 
suing  from  now  on  during  the  winter  season. 


These  circumstances  will  no  doubt  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  the  continuance  of  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  coal,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  authorities 
will  shortly  come  to  recognize  that  the  quick¬ 
est  way  to  get  things  back  to  normal  is  to  re¬ 
move  all  restrictions  and  let  natural  laws  have 
full  play. 

Many  feel  that  the  embargo  on  exports 
should  be  removed  without  needless  delay. 
Without  doubt  the  greatest  need  of  the  world 
today  is  the  restoration  of  industrial  and  social 
conditions  in  Europe  to  a  healthy  and  normal 
basis,  and  this  can  never  be  accomplished  until 
the  coal  shortage  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
is  relieved.  As  we  have  explained  before,  the 
amount  of  tonnage  that  the  United  States  can 
contribute  is  but  small  compared  with  the  re¬ 
quirements,  but  whatever  we  can  sell  will  be 
helpful  and  tend  to  relieve  the  demoralization 
in  foreign  exchange  which  is  already  inter¬ 
fering  with  our  foreign  trade  in  many  lines 
and  threatens  to  have  an  increasingly  serious 
effect  as  time  goes  on.  In  fact,  this  circum¬ 
stance  has  developed  to  such  a  degree,  caus¬ 
ing  such  a  disturbance  in  financial  circles,  that 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  some  adverse 
effects  on  this  side  of  the  water  because  of 
these  conditions. 

nurope  is  unable  to  produce  goods  for  ex¬ 
port  in  payment  for  the  food  and  other  neces¬ 
sities  which  must  be  obtained  abroad.  Lack  of 
coal  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this, 
and  unless  the  situation  is  righted  a  very  un¬ 
favorable  effect  on  business  in  this  country 
is  bound  to  develop.  For  this  reason,  and  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  humane  considerations,  no 
unnecessary  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  European  countries  obtaining  coal. 

The  returns  of  the  Geological  Survey  show 
that  following  the  very  limited  increase  that 
occurred  in  the  week  ending  December  6,  as 
previously  commented  upon  by  us,  there  was 
an  actual  decrease  in  production  during  the 
week  ending  December  13th.  It  was  probably 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  that  led  to  the 
panicky  feeling  that  developed  in  Washington, 
resulting  in  the  extreme  restrictions  that  were 
suddenly  ordered  and  forcing  a  settlement,  or 
a  supposed  settlement,  by  no  means  well  re¬ 
garded  by  operating  interests. 

There  are  many  members  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  who  contend  that  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  had  the  right  idea  and  that  a  sacrifice  of 
principle  was  involved  in  effecting  a  return 
to  work  under  the  circumstances  that  devel¬ 
oped.  It  is  thought  that  the  resumption  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  an  actual  settlement  and 
that  the  matter  of  mine  wages  still  has  to  be 


fought  out  in  a  more  direct  way.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  folks  at  Washington  grasp 
the  full  import  of  coal  trade  conditions  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  conduct  of 
the  trade.  There  is  so  much  stress  placed 
upon  price  control  that  it  seems  to  overshadow 
all  else.  The  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  price, 
without  tonnage  to  sell  at  that  price,  counts 
for  naught  is  seldom  taken  into  consideration, 
it  would  appear. 

After  a  long  period  of  dullness  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  anthracite  steam  sizes  are  mov¬ 
ing  better.  In  fact  the  assertion  is  made  that 
they  have  been  helped  materially  by  the  strike 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  demand  for  them 
will  continue,  enabling  the  companies  to  make 
at  least  a  partial  clean-up  of  their  storage 
plants.  Fresh  mined  tonnage  of  all  sizes  is 
now  being  disposed  of  without  difficulty  and 
the  industry  is  put  in  a  better  position  than  it 
occupied  a  month  ago.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  the  price  of  individual  coal ; 
important  though  not  sensational.  As  has 
so  often  been  said,  we  seldom  have  two  mild 
winters  or  two  cold  winters  in  succession  and 
having  had  a  mild  season  last  year  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  we  are  due  for  a  spell  of  coal-burn¬ 
ing  weather,  as  the  saying  is. 

This  will  necessitate  steady  work  at  the 
mines,  for,  although  assertions  are  freely  made 
as  to  the  stock  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  fact  remains  that  the  1919  tonnage 
is  much  less  than  that  wdiich  was  produced 
Jast  year  or  the  year  before.  And,  obviously, 
getting  back  to  the  1916  output  means  that 
the  country  is  not  proportionately  as  well  sup¬ 
plied  as  it  was  in  that  year,  for  there  have 
been  three  years  of  substantial  growth. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  Rochester  meet¬ 
ing,  as  it  has  been  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  small  coal  to  be 
introduced  in  the  domestic  trade  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  so  to  do.  Only  through  such  a  re¬ 
sult  can  the  demands  of  the  country  be  met 
and  the  public  be  assured  of  a  fair  average 
price  for  the  coal  so  necessary  for  the  well 
being  of  so  large  a  section  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Hie  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
anthracite  labor  agreement  extends  only  to 
April  1st.  Judging  by  the  trend  of  the  times, 
an  increase  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  and  probably  allowed  for,  in  some 
measure,  in  the  spring.  That  will  doubtless 
mean  a  suspension  of  work  of  greater  or  less 
duration  and  therefore  all  possible  measures 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  output  is  as 
large  as  possible  during  the  next  few  months 
and  that  distribution  to  consumers  is  effected 
to  the  fullest  extent,  that  dealers  may  be  able 
to  carry  a  good  reserve  stock  in  their  yards 
when  the  time  for  negotiations  approaches. 

With  the  increased  costs  of  mining  that 
have  already  developed,  with  increased  freight 
rates,  and  still  further  increases  to  be  made  if 
the  railroads  are  to  be  profitable  business  en¬ 
terprises,  the  price  level  of  hard  coal  appears 
to  be  on  a  permanently  higher  basis  and  ob¬ 
viously  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  most  profit¬ 
able  use  of  the  entire  tonnage.  We  have  gone 
beyond  the  time  when  any  portion  of  the  out¬ 
put  can  be  thrown  away  with  the  thought  that 
the  expense  can  be  borne  by  the  remaining 
part  of  the  output.  The  history  of  the  trade 
tells  of  the  time  when  even  chestnut  coal  was 
discarded  and  as  the  years  have  passed  that 
size  has  become  the  most  popular  in  many 
sections  and  the  smaller  sizes  have  gradually 
come  into  use.  Now  efforts  must  be  made 
to  further  popularize  the  so-called  junior  sizes. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

No  Let-Up  in  Demand  for  Domestic  Sizes,  but  Steam  Sizes  Have  Lost  Their  Buoyancy — 
Very  Little  Free  Bituminous,  Owing  to  Heavy  Shipments  on  Contracts. 


Realizing  that  production  will  be  seriously 
curtailed  during  the  coming  fortnight,  retail 
dealers  at  many  points  have  been  making  spe¬ 
cially  urgent  pleas  for  increased  shipments 
before  the  holidays.  This  has  tended  to  draw 
domestic  sizes  away  from  tidewater,  where 
the  situation  is  relatively  easy,  and  to  cause 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  output  to  be 
turned  to  the  line  trade. 

A  wide  variety  of  conditions  are  encoun¬ 
tered  in  all-rail  territory.  Some  places  are 
short  of  one  size  and  some  of  another,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  producers  have  good  outlets 
for  all  sizes  from  broken  to  pea.  As  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past,  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
orders  for  chestnut  and  stove  coal.  Eg-gr  is 
wanted  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  output,  but  shippers  are  not 
being  pushed  quite  so  hard  for  that  size. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  where  snappy  weather  this  week  has 
caused  a  spurt  in  the  peddler  trade,  which 
runs  largely  to  chestnut.  Pea  coal  is  also 
being  freely  taken  by  hand  to  mouth  buyers, 
but  local  stocks  of  that  size  are  so  heavy 
that  there  is  not  an  insistent  wholesale  de¬ 
mand  at  tidewater.  The  companies  have 
picked  up  a  heavy  tonnage  of  pea  in  the  last 
tew  weeks  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
line  trade. 

The  bituminous  strike  settlement  flattened 
out  a  promising  boom  in  the  steam  sizes, 
buckwheat  and  rice  in  particular  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  develop  a  good  deal  of  strength,  but 
lost  some  of  their  buoyancy  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  bituminous  miners  would 
shortly  return  to  work.  They  are  still  in  a 
much  healthier  condition  than  a  few  weeks 
ago,  however,  and  premiums  of  from  25  to 
50  cents  are  being-  obtained  on  individual  ton¬ 
nage  in  some  parts  of  the  all-rail  territory.  At 
tidewater  rice  and  barley  are  available  at  or 
near  the  circular. 

Barley  has  not  been  helped  much  so  far  as 
price  is  concerned  and  can  be  bought  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  with  occasional  sales  reported 
at  higher  figures.  The  companies,  however, 
have  moved  considerable  barley  from  stock, 
principally  for  railroad  account,  so  that  the 
situation  is  improved  in  that  respect. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Resumption  of  mining  was  general  this 
week  throughout  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
other  union  fields  shipping  to  this  market,  but 
not  on  a  100  per  cent  basis.  Some  men  have 
left  the  region,  while  others  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  terms  of  settlement  or  for  various 
other  reasons  have  been  slow  about  returning 
to  work.  The  week’s  output  has  been  perhaps 
75  per  cent  of  normal,  the  tonnage  showing 
an  increase  from  day  to  day. 

Very  little  of  this  coal  has  reached  tidewater 
as  yet  and  practically  the  only  thing  available 
at  the  local  ports  is  tonnage  diverted  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  which  most  shippers 
refuse  to  touch  on  account  of  the  price  uncer¬ 
tainties.  Besides  much  of  it  is  gas  coal,  where¬ 
as  low  volatile  coal  is  what  is  wanted  chiefly. 

I  he  bunkering  trade  is  an  exception,  for  under 
present  conditions  vessel  owners  are  willing 
to  pay  any  price  for  any  kind  of  coal,  as  long 
as  it  can  be  had  promptly.  As  bunker  permits 
are  now  being  issued  more  freely,  an  abnor¬ 


mally  large  percentage  of  the  coal  moving- 
through  the  local  ports  is  being  put  aboard 
steamers. 

While  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  will 
be  a  strong  demand  for  several  weeks  at  least, 
this  does  not  signify  that  stocks  are  running 
dangerously  low.  In  fact,  very  few  consum¬ 
ers  are  applying  for  emergency  deliveries. 
1  he  great  majority  of  them,  while  anxious  to 
see  coal  coming  forward  again,  prefer  to  wait 
until  they  can  get  it  through  the  usual  chan¬ 
nels,  as  their  reserves  are  sufficient  to  carry 
them  along  for  a  time.  Coal  held  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  now  being  released  to  original  con¬ 
signees,  and  consumers  who  had  some  in  tran¬ 
sit  when  the  strike  began  are  waiting  to  see 
if  all  or  any  part  of  it  reaches  them  before 
placing  further  orders. 

1  he  situation  appears  to  be  shaping  up  much 
as  it  was  during  the  early  days  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  when  everything  seemed  to 
be  moving  on  contract  and  it  was  difficult  to 
buy  spot  tonnage  at  the  Government  price. 
Operators  have  got  so  far  behind  on  their 
contracts  that  it  will  take  weeks  to  catch  up 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Many 
of  them  also  owe  tonnage  to  the  pools  on  ac¬ 
count  of  credits  extended  during  the  strike. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  looks  as  if  the 
market  will  be  more  or  less  bare  of  spot  coal 
for  some  time  to  come.  Wholesalers  report 
that  what  little  free  coal  is  offering  is  being 
held  at  the  Government  price  plus  commission, 
or  at  the  very  best  can  be  had  only  on  a  split 
commission  basis. 

Efforts  to  secure  payment  on  coal  diverted 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  have  met  with 
poor  success  so  far.  In  many  cases  the  identity 
of  the  final  consignees  is  not  known  to  the 
shippers.  I  he  railroads  also  have  in  their 
possession  a  heavy  tonnage  of  diverted  coal 
that  is  too  far  out  of  route  to  be  delivered 
on  the  original  consignments  or  even  in  ter¬ 
ritory  where  it  is  normally  sold.  Much  of 
it  is  eastern  coal  that  was  sent  into  the  Middle 
West,  and  in  some  cases  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  It  is  a  question  as  to  how  many 
consumers  in  that  section  will  be  willing  to 
accept  it  and  pay  the  high  freight  rate.  In 
the  event  of  the  Railroad  Administration  being- 
unable  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  Government  price 
or  contract  price,  what  will  become  of  it  and 
who  will  stand  the  loss  if  forced  sales  are 
necessary  ? 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New 
York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Week  of 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Oct.  9-15 . 

. ..  5,116 

4,846 

Oct.  16-22 . 

. . .  5,730 

6,783 

( )ct.  23-29  . 

.  .  .  5,583 

5,513 

Oct.  30-Nov.  5.. 

. .  .  4,549 

2,077 

Nov.  6-12 . 

.  .  5,479 

4,135 

Nov.  13-19 . 

. .  5,701 

5,635 

Nov.  20-26 . 

4,460 

Nov.  27-Dec.  3. . 

5,055 

3,095 

Dec.  4-10 . 

. .  6,053 

3,373 

Dec.  11-17 . 

.  .  5,129 

2,116 

5  oil  know  some  men  if  .  you  know  some  people 
they  know. 


BRISK  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Cold  Weather  Stimulates  Demand — Bitumi¬ 
nous  Business  Unsatisfactory. 

With  the  coldest  weather  of  the  season  there  is  no 
particular  rush  on  the  retailers  for  coal.  The  tem¬ 
perature  dropped  to  18  and  below  on  three  or  four 
successive  days,  and  this  was  something  of  a  test  to 
show  how  the  consumer  stood.  In  the  old  days  there 
would  have  been  a  rush  for  coal,  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case  this  time.  There  were  plenty  of  calls 
for  fuel  and  when  customers  were  told  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  size  was  not  at  hand,  most  of  them  were 
willing  to  wait. 

One  dealer  about  expressed  conditions  accurately 
when  he  said  there  would  have  to  be  a  lot  of  coal 
burned  before  there  was  any  real  demand,  and 
further  supplemented  this  by  saying  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  changed,  wherein  they  are  now  doing  the 
biggest  share  of  their  trade  from  April  to  December. 

Even  under  the  conditions  as  above  every  one  is 
doing  a  comfortable  business  and  the  real  dealers 
appreciate  conditions  and  realize  that  if  the  market 
should  be  deluged  with  stove  and  nut  by  the  ship¬ 
pers,  which  it  would  amount  to  if  every  dealer  was 
given  the  amount  of  these  sizes  that  he  claims  he 
needs,  they  would  cry  quits  in  short  order. 

All  companies  have  sent  in  a  fair  volume  of  coal 
during  the  week  past  and  every  one  seems  to  have 
gotten  a  little.  Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  a  glut  of  pea  coal.  The  big  shippers 
sent  in  heavy  shipments  and  many  of  the  independ¬ 
ents  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  move  theirs,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  much  higher  price  they  are  charging. 
However,  it  is  believed  the  continued  cold  weather 
has  helped  this  situation,  as  along  with  the  coal 
there  were  several  windy  days,  which  always  means 
b:g  pea  coal  business  for  the  dealers. 

There  is  still  a  feeling  prevalent  in  all  branches 
of  the  trade  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  let-up  in  the 
business  within  the  next  four  to  six  weeks,  especially 
should  we  experience  some  mild  weather.  The  re- 
taders  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  this  follow¬ 
ing  the  moderate  demand  for  fuel  during  the  present 
cold  snap. 

There  has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  steam  coal 
situation,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  following  the 
settlement  of  the  soft  coal  strike.  On  rice  and  barley 
all  shippers  received  numerous  cancellations.  The 
business  for  western  points  was  picking  up  rapidly 
on  these  sizes  when  the  settlement  came.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  there  is  plenty  of  rice  and  barley  to  be  had, 
although  prices  are  holding  firm.  Buckwheat  is  well 
taken  and  the  only  real  difference  shown  in  this  size 
is  that  the  independents  are  getting  little  premium 
business. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

From  the  trade  standpoint  the  bituminous  business 
is  unsatisfactory.  This  has  grown  out  of  the  un¬ 
usual  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  past  six  weeks.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  fuel  administration  regulations  have  been  with¬ 
drawn,  but  that  of  price  remains. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Government  prices  will 
remain  in  effect  for  a  long  time,  at  least  several 
months.  No  other  construction  of  the  alleged 
settlement  seems  possible,  for  with  a  commission  to 
investigate  mining  conditions  as  to  the  miners’ 
wages,  with  the  promise  of  no  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal,  it  therefore  means  that  the  market  will  not 
be  allowed  to  affect  prices.  Under  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  pool  9  and  10  coal  is  not  worth  any  more 
than  pool  18,  that  is  $2.95.  During  the  emergency 
most  people  were  willing  to  endure  this  incon¬ 
sistency,  but  with  rapidly  increasing  production 
there  should  be  a  differentiation. 

As  to  the  market  in  particular  it  can  be  said  that 
there  is  plenty  of  coal  here,  and  it  is  not  believed  that 
any  plant  will  suffer  for  fuel.  At  least  the  stocks 
held  by  the  railroads  are  very  heavy.  The  only 
difficulty  now  seen  that  may  affect  the  situation  later 
is  that  empty  cars  are  growing  scarce,  since  so  much 
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equipment  was  sent  to  distant  points  during  the 
strike  and  these  cars  are  slow  in  returning. 

The  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal 
Club  was  held  at  the  Roosevelt  on  the  11th  inst. 
There  were  about  150  members  in  attendance.  The 
principal  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by 
Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  who  had  as  his 
subject  the  question  of  fuel  oil.  Mr.  Allen  stated 
that  while  the  supply  of  fuel  oil  is  practically  un¬ 
limited  it  was  his  belief  that  compared  with  coal  the 
latter  was  still  king.  It  might  be  added  that  a  large 
Philadelphia  industry  which  has  had  its  steaming 
plant  equipped  with  oil  burners  has  had  to  wait 
about  seven  weeks  for  a  supply  of  oil.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fuel  oil  comes 
from  Mexico  it  is  believed  that  many  plant  owners 
will  think  more  than  twice  before  discarding  coal. 
They  have  also  had  an  example  of  what  they  would 
be  up  against  also  in  the  late  rapid  advances  in  the 
price  of  oil. 


PITTSBURGH  BUYERS  ANXIOUS. 

Prospective  Shortage  of  Coal  Cars  will  Hinder 
Mining  Activity. 

All  of  the  42,000  coal  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  are  now  back  at  work  after  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  coal  strike  Pittsburgh  has  suffered  in  30 
years.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  industries 
within  a  radius  of  300  miles  of  this  city  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  resultant  fuel  shortage.  They  arc 
now  endeavoring  to  get  enough  coal  to  avert  sus¬ 
pension,  and  afterward  will  have  to  build  up  the 
almost  depleted  coal  reserves. 

Business  men  of  this  city  have  petitioned  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  cars  into  the  Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia 
fields  to  assure  a  quick  circulation  of  coal.  It  can 
be  said  that  the  industries  have  never  experienced 
such  a  shortage  of  coal  as  at  the  present  time.  Many 
of  those  plants  forced  to  shut  down  completely  a 
month  ago  will  not  be  able  to  resume  operations 
until  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  and  many 
other  consumers  are  likewise  handicapped. 

There  are  now  cars  on  hand  to  transport  the  coal 
that  will  be  mined  for  the  next  ten  days,  but  little 
assurance  is  being  offered  by  the  Government  that 
the  car  suppply  will  hold  out  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time. 

The  Pittsburgh  operating  committee  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  announced  on  Monday  that  coal 
mines  would  be  given  the  preference  in  allotment  of 
open  top  cars  of  sufficient  capacity  for  coal  carry¬ 
ing,  and  that  coal  cars,  empty  or  loaded,  would  be 
given  priority  on  railroad  lines  all  over  the  country. 
This  will  go  a  long  ways  toward  expediting  the 
transportation  of  coal.  C.  F.  Wolcott,  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pittsburgh  operating  committee,  said : 
“It  is  the  Government’s  aim  to  move  coal  with  all 
possible  speed.  Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  clear 
away  every  obstacle  that  would  obstruct  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal.  I  feel  sure  that  the  present  coal 
shortage  will  be  short  lived.” 

Apprehensive  of  Workers’  Attitude. 

The  most  serious  after-effect  of  the  coal  strike 
thus  far  experienced  was  the  stringent  measures 
adopted  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  conserve 
power  and  light.  All  the  leading  business  houses  of 
the  city  were  put  on  a  four-hour  basis,  elevator 
service  and  electric  lighting  were  curtailed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  street  cars  in  operation  was  lessened  and 
other  big  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  drastic  order.  The  ban  on  light  and  power, 
however,  was  lifted  after  four  days,  but  in  that  time 
it  is  estimated  that  the  commercial  interests  alone 
lost  more  than  $5,000,000  in  revenues. 

There  is  yet  a  doubt  whether  the  settlement  of  the 
miners’  present  grievance  is  permanent,  in  view 
of  a  statement  given  out  in  Pittsburgh  last  Friday 
by  John  L.  Lewis,  in  which  he  said :  “The  miners 
are  pinning  their  faith  on  the  fairness  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  be  appointed  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  mining  in¬ 


dustry,  in  accordance  with  his  proposal  to  us.  We 
will  not  anticipate  the  commission’s  report  by  saying 
we  will  strike  again  if  it  is  unfavorable  to  us,  but 
shall  decide  on  the  attitude  we  shall  take  when  we 
have  seen  its  report.” 

This  statement,  coming  on  the  heels  of  rumors  from 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  miners  contend  that 
their  return  to  work  is  only  temporary,  has  caused 
no  little  apprehension  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
Both  Mr.  Lewis  and  Secretary  William  Greene,  who 
accompanied  him  to  this  city,  declared  they  were 
well  pleased  with  the  situation  now,  but  obviously 
were  impatient  to  know  the  finding  of  the  com¬ 
mission. 

On  Monday,  however,  Philip  Murray,  president  of 
District  No.  5,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
expressed  what  Pittsburgh  construed  as  optimistic 
sentiment  when  he  said :  “Wherever  our  men  have 
voted  to  return  to  work  they  have  voiced  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Government  and  the  President  of  the 
Lhiited  States.  They  and  we,  the  officials,  want  the 
public  to  know  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  to  fight  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  simply  sincerely  desire  to  have  their 
just  grievances  given  consideration.” 


CINCINNATI  PULLS  THROUGH. 


Impaired  Car  Supply  Disturbing  Feature 
of  Outlook. 

The  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  and  the  lifting  of 
the  restrictions  has  set  things  going  in  good  earnest 
in  the  coal  producing  districts  related  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  market.  There  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
prompt  return  of  the  miners  to  work,  following  ac¬ 
tion  at  Indianapolis,  and  a  great  flood  of  orders  came 
upon  the  heels  of  Monday’s  announcement  that  car 
shipments  would  now  go  through  to  the  point  of 
consignment,  even  though  subject,  in  rare  cases,  to 
diversion  from  there  to  meet  emergency  transporta¬ 
tion  needs  in  western  sub-regional  districts.  Just 
how  readily  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  respond  to 
this  demand  still  is  problematical,  depending  on  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  car  supply  and  service  that  are  very 
much  in  doubt  at  this  time. 

The  estimate  was  made  Tuesday  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  miners  were  back  on  the  job  and  before  the 
week  is  over  the  labor  supply  is  expected  to  reach 
100  per  cent. 

There  is  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  Cin¬ 
cinnati  suffered  but  slightly  for  coal  during  the  ban. 
Most  of  the  retailers  had  the  foresight  to  put  in  big 
stocks  early,  when  the  price  was  low  and  transporta¬ 
tion  available.  River  shipments,  before  these  were 
taken  in  tow  by  the  distributing  committee,  helped 
out.  A  very  few  factories  closed  down  and  some  of 
the  larger  ones  reduced  their  operations  for  a  brief 
period,  but  there  was  no  actual  domestic  distress. 

Further  Seizures  Expected. 

Operators  say  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  of  operation  prevail.  Not  only  are 


they  counting  on  further  seizures  by  the  railroads, 
but  they  are  very  certain,  they  believe,  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  seriously  impaired  car  supply,  together 
with  the  imperfect  service  which  always  pertains  to 
winter  weather.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  cars  from  this  territory,  loaded  with 
coal,  were  diverted  to  the  far  west  and  southwest,  and 
these  will  be  a  long  time  getting  back.  They  consider 
also  that  the  service  was  far  from  perfect  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  production  was  down,  the  L.  &  N. 
districts  particularly  suffering  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  period.  Operating  departments  of 
the  various  mining  companies  have  noted  that  many 
of  the  cars  being  used  now  are  the  “bad-order” 
variety  and  soon  will  have  to  go  to  the  shops.  Most 
coal  producers  will  be  surprised  to  see  anything 
better  at  any  time  during  the  winter  than  a  60  or  70 
per  cent,  car  supply. 

Previous  to  the  strike  trouble,  large  cargoes  from 
this  territory  were  going  to  tidewater  for  export. 
The  embargoing  of  these  foreign  cargoes  will  help 
to  solve  the  problem  of  supplying  immediate  and 
urgent  inland  needs,  even  though  large  orders  are 
coming  for  eastern  consumption  and  coastwise  ma¬ 
rine  demands. 

Smokeless  production  is  larger  now  than  it  was 
previous  to  the  strike,  as  some  mining  properties 
that  were  closed  down  in  the  New  River  district  for 
several  months  following  the  making  of  a  “closed- 
shop”  agreement  there,  are  now  in  full  operation 
with  a  full  complement  of  men.  The  New  River 
mines  are  now  all  operating  as  “open  shops”  and  the 
hated  check-off  is  said  there  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Its  elimination  came  of  bitter  experience. 

A  good  many  producers  of  this  district  are  crippled 
by  the  inability  to  collect,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  for  diverted  coal  and  railroads  express  their 
willingness  to  pay  at  the  Government  price,  with 
the  15  cents  jobbing  commission  eliminated,  holding 
what  is  over  this  amount  in  abeyance  until  satisfac¬ 
tory  proofs  are  submitted  to  sustain  the  right  to 
collect  at  a  higher  price  under  previous  contract  or 
order  and  of  the  right  to  jobbing  commission,  but 
this  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the  shippers  will  under¬ 
stand  the  disposition  of  the  railroads  to  sleep  on 
claims  of  that  kind  for  a  long  time  if  not  forever. 
They  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  fight  the  matter  out 
now,  and  are  uniting  in  immediate  and  urgent  de¬ 
mands  on  the  Railroad  Administration. 


W.  G.  Davis,  coal  dealer  in  Oak  Park,  Ill.,  a 
western  suburb,  for  many  years,  has  decided  to  re¬ 
tire  from  business.  He  has  operated  his  business 
as  W.  G.  Davis  &  Co.,  but  in  the  future  the  firm 
will  be  known  as  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Henry 
Hooper  will  assume  management  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
Davis,  whose  health  has  not  been  good  for  some 
time,  will  go  to  California  for  a  rest. 


E.  J.  Berwind,  of  New  York,  has  purchased  the 
equity  of  the  Big  Sandy  Co.  in  the  Kentland  Coal 
Co.,  which  owns  a  large  acreage  of  coal  land  in  the 
Elkhorn  district  of  eastern  Kentucky. 
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ACTIVE  AT  BOSTON. 


Many  Inquiries  for  Coal  Anticipated — Danger 
of  Shortage. 

Indications  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  activity 
in  the  line  of  inquiries  for  bituminous  coal  al¬ 
ready  are  beginning  to  be  seen  by  the  whole¬ 
salers  and  agencies  in  Boston,  now  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  control  has  been  lifted  enough  to  give  some 
ground  for  hope  to  the  industrial  heads  who  find 
their  supplies  running  fairly  short.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  a  number  of  small  concerns  who 
are  getting  pretty  near  the  bottom  of  their  coal 
piles  and  the  New  England  Sub-Coal  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  sits  at  the  South  Station  and  of  which 
James  J.  Storrow  is  vice-chairman,  seems  inclined 
to  do  all  within  its  power  to  aid  them  out  of  their 
difficulties.  Already  it  has  ordered  the  release 
of  a  large  number  of  cars  which  had  arrived  with 
all-rail  consignments  to  those  consignees  who 
are  in  most  urgent  need  of  supplies.  Other  con¬ 
signments  will  be  released  as  fast  as  there  ap¬ 
pears  similar  need,  but  Federal  control  still  will 
be  exercised  through  the  railroads  in  order  to 
prevent  firms  which  really  want  coal  only  to 
stock  up  for  some  time  ahead  from  getting  it  im¬ 
mediately  and  depriving  others  who  need  it  more. 
The  small  concerns  now  in  trouble  in  nearly 
every  instance  lack  sufficient  storage  space. 

Information  received  by  the  Boston  offices  of 
operators  are  to  the  effect  that  while  the  strike 
has  been  settled,  there  still  appear  to  be  many  of 
the  miners  who  are  well  enough  supplied  with 
money  so  that  they  are  not  worrying  about  get¬ 
ting  back  to  work  in  a  hurry.  The  mines  are  op¬ 
erating — at  least  in  the  case  of  these  companies — 
with  far  from  their  full  forces.  But  everyone  is 
hoping  that  within  a  week  this  situation  will  have 
taken  care  of  itself,  the  minor  disputes  will  have 
been  settled  and  the  men  will  be  about  their  work 
as  before  the  strike.  Unless  this  comes  about 
the  shortage  will  not  be  relieved  for  a  long  time; 
in  fact,  it  is  bound  to  take  some  weeks  at  the 
very  best  to  put  New  England  back  on  her  feet 
so  far  as  receiving  the  full  share  of  soft  coal  goes. 
Mr.  Storrow  says  that  he  does  not  expect  the 
danger  point  for  New  England  industrial  plants 
to  be  passed  until  late  in  January  or  early  in 
February  and  in  a  formal  statement  that  he  gave 
out  this  week  he  advised  the  heads  of  all  such 
concerns  to  watch  very  carefully  the  use  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  in  their  factories  and  mills.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Storrow  had  decided  to  keep  a  skeleton 
fuel  administration  ready  so  that  should  the 
emergency  which  he  fears  come  to  pass  he  will 
be  able  to  get  down  to  work  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay.  He,  himself,  is  keeping  closely  in 
touch  with  what’s  going  on  and  intends  to  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  at  least.  He  returned  from 
Washington  the  first  of  the  week,  having  made 
the  trip  in  order  to  try  to  speed  up  water  deliv¬ 
eries  and  start  coal  coming  into  New  England 
by  rail. 

On  Tuesday  two  trainloads  arrived  at  the  gate¬ 
ways.  the  first  for  nearly  a  month,  as  not  a  pound 
of  bituminous  rail  coal  had  reached  the  gateways 
during  that  time.  The  normal  movement  is  about 
500  cars  daily,  into  New  England.  The  railroads 
in  this  section  of  the  country  use  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  of  the  steam  coal,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated.  Water  movements  have  started  up  fairly 
well  this  week  but  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
reach  normal,  not  to  mention  catching  up  with 
the  1,000,000  or  so  tons  deficiency. 

The  Government  price  of  $2.75  plus  the  jobbers’ 
15  cents  continues  to  be  in  force  here.  This,  with 
the  freight  rate  (say  $4  in  the  cases  of  Lawrence 
and  Lowell)  brings  the  cost  at  $7.10. 

The  Anthracite  Situation. 

As  to  anthracite,  the  situation  is  not  so  tense 
as  it  was  some  time  back.  More  and  more  of 
the.  stove  and  nut  sizes  are  being  brought  into 
New  England.  But  the  great  difficulty  that  most 


of  the  dealers  are  having  is  with  the  premiums. 
The  small  operators  in  many  instances  are  said 
to  be  putting  on  about  all  that  they  think  the 
trade  can  stand,  the  premiums  running  all  the 
way  from  75  cents  up  to  $2.50  a  ton.  It  was  said 
this  week  that  one  premium  charge  had  run  up 
to  $2.75  a  ton  on  stove  size.  As  the  base  price 
was  $6.60,  this  premium  made  it  figure  $9.35  a 
ton  at  the  mines.  On  this  basis  the  margin  of 
profit  for  the  retail  dealer  in  New  England  is  so 
small  that  many  of  them  are  claiming  to  be  se¬ 
curing  an  old  dollar  for  a  new  one — which  isn’t 
at  all  to  their  liking.  Probably  the  situation  isn’t 
getting  down  quite  to  a  no-profit  basis  but  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  ex¬ 
pense  that  all  dealers  are  under,  the  profit  is 
smaller  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy. 

The  larger  amounts  of  the  stove  and  nut  sizes 
that  are  arriving  now  are  expected  to  help  out 
the  situation  in  regard  to  premiums,  because  none 
will  be  so  willing  to  pay  excessive  charges  to 
obtain  them  for  clamoring  customers.  Supply 
and  demand  will  do  the  trick,  or  at  least  are 
expected  to.  Hard  coal  has  been  arriving  by 
water  in  fairly  good  volume  and  unless  there  are 
bad  storms  or  other  unforeseen  difficulties  all 
danger  of  famine  is  over  hereabouts.  Along  the 
Maine  coast  the  situation  probably  will  not  be 
cleared  up  this  winter;  it’s  too  late  to  get  hard 
coal  there  in  time  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  For  that  reason  wood  is  being  bought 
in  unprecedented  amounts  and  more  is  being 
burned  than  for  years.  The  price  boosters,  as 
might  be  expected  under  such  conditions,  are 
right  on  the  job.  The  coal  man’s  loss  is  their  op¬ 
portunity  and  they  are  improving  it  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  ability. 

Delivery  conditions  around  Boston  are  con¬ 
tinuing  excellent.  Cold  weather  is  here  but  one 
or  two  warm  days  sandwiched  in  now  and  then 
to  puzzle  the  ianitor  or  the  man  who  runs  his 
own  heater  or  furnace,  but  it  is  “seasonably  cold” 
for  this  season.  The  snow  is  keening  away — 
and  that’s  the  great  bugbear.  Back  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  there’s  some  snow  but  not  a  great 
amount,  so  even  there  conditions  are  favorable 
for  deliveries. 

Coast  Guard  cutters  having  failed  to  float  the 
steamers  “North  Wind”  and  “Lake  Crvstal,” 
stranded  in  Vineyard  Sound,  it  has  been  decided 
to  salvage  the  coal  cargoes.  With  the  steamer 
“Fairfield”  stranded  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  a  few 
miles  away,  the  three  cargoes  comprise  about 
10.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 


BUSINESS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Output  in  Nearby  Fields  Recovering,  but 
Piers  Are  Bare  of  Coal. 

Prompt  removal  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
industries  in  this  territory  by  the  fuel  order  per¬ 
mitted  the  quick  recovery  of  business  and  did  not 
seriously  inconvenience  any  of  the  industries, 
especially  those  of  non-essential  character. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  reserve  supply  at  the 
piers  had  dwindled  away  to  almost  nothing — a 
few  hundred  cars — this  territory  is  recovering 
quickly  due  to  the  nearness  of  the  coal  fields. 
From  the  Georges  Creek  and  Upper  Potomac 
sections  there  are  reports  of  the  rapid  return  of 
the  men  to  the  mines  and  production  is  already 
at  this  writing  about  95  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  mines,  however,  are  working  not 
quite  90  per  cent  of  normal,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  miners  obtained  other  employment  and  have 
not  signified  any  intention  of  coming  back  to 
work.  The  first  of  the  week  reports  said  that 
the  total  loading  was  about  2,700  cars;  this  is 
against  the  normal  production  previous  to  the 
strike  of  between  3,500  and  3,600  cars  daily.  Later 
in  the  week  the  loading  was  reported  to  have 
reached  close  to  2,900  cars. 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  loading  has  been  com¬ 


ing  to  Baltimore  territory  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountain  territory.  None  of  the  coals  of  the 
Fairmont  and  Somerset  sections  have  come  into 
Baltimore  as  yet.  There  were  several  idle  mines 
in  the  Connellsville  region.  Western  Maryland 
reports  all  of  the  mines  on  its  lines  working. 

Many  industries  that  had  only  about  one  day’s 
supply  have  been  obtaining  all-rail  shipments  at 
Curtis  Bay.  At  that  point  there  are  about  100 
cars,  a  few  hundred  at  Canton,  with  cars  on  the 
sidings  at  Brunswick  consigned  to  the  piers. 

Increased  cold  weather  causes  the  hard  coal 
situation  to  be  even  worse  than  it  has  been,  if 
that  be  possible.  Receipts  are  practically  nil, 
and  with  some  of  the  industries  seeking  to  obtain 
steam  sizes  to  help  the  plants,  the  situation  grows 
even  worse.  The  steam  sizes  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  large  apartment  houses  about  the 
city. 


QUIET  AT  BUFFALO. 


No  Great  Rush  for  Bituminous  Noted — 
Anthracite  in  Better  Supply. 

The  coal  situation  is  improving  fast  as  to  anthra¬ 
cite,  for  the  supply  has  increased  at  a  good  rate 
since  the  loading  of  lake  cargoes  stopped  last  week. 
Distributors  report  a  pretty  liberal  supply  every  day 
now,  and  that  will  soon  mean  all  the  coal  that  is 
wanted  and  no  more  complaints.  The  city  has  been 
patient  of  late  and  no  serious  complaints  are  re¬ 
ported.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  continuation  of 
the  supply  would  fill  all  the  local  trestles  just  as  soon 
as  the  lake  trade  stopped.  As  this  was  done  last 
year  it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  done  again, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

It  will  take  some  weeks  to  straighten  out  the 
bituminous  situation.  The  roads  are  now  releasing 
about  half  of  the  coal  reserved  in  cars  and  that  is 
going  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  consumers. 
Sometimes  the  shipper  complains,  though,  that  he 
finds  a  “Hands  Off”  notice  on  the  car,  even  after 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  consumer’s  switch,  but 
that  is  a  mere  matter  of  routine  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing  as  a  rule.  The  roads  do  not  wTant  to  be  too 
much  in  a  hurry.  Some  minor  hitch  in  the  rather 
thin  agreement  with  the  men  might  appear  and  then 
they  would  all  quit  work  again. 

But  supposing  that  the  work  goes  on.  It  is  only 
about  50  per  cent,  of  normal  as  yet,  for  the  men  are 
stiff  after  a  six-weeks’  lay  off,  and  they  do  not  feel 
like  doing  big  days’  work  yet.  Then  the  car  supply 
may  be  found  to  be  short  as  soon  as  the  ordinary 
volume  of  coal  is  offered.  The  saving  clause  now 
is  that  consumers  mostly  have  coal  and  are  in  no 
hurry  to  buy.  Some  jobbers  report  good  orders, 
but  as  a  rule  they  do  not.  Often  a  bunch  of  queries 
bring  out  no  orders  at  all. 

Then  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  jobber 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  again.  The  plan  of  pro- 
ccedure,  as  a  rule,  is  beautifully  lacking  of  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  jobber.  He  is  likely  to  get  his  former 
little  15  cents  a  ton  and  then  again  he  may  not  even 
get  that.  Reports  are  made  that  certain  cars  shipped 
by  jobbers  went  to  some  diverted  source  and  was 
paid  for  at  the  mine  price.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not 
likely  to  go  on  much  further  now,  but  the  jobber’s 
troubles  are  not  over  yet. 

As  to  price,  fewr  members  of  the  trade  will  say 
much.  They  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  Some 
of  them  are  even  sending  out  queries  and  circulars 
without  naming  any  prices.  If  the  supply  runs  up 
at  a  good  rate  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  sell  coal 
at  former  prices.  The  fact  that  there  is  good  stiff 
winter  weather  this  week  helps  much,  but  if  this 
return  of  a  supply  had  come  in  warm  weather  or 
in  a  winter  like  the  last  one  there  would  have  been 
trouble.  So  quotations  will  have  to  be  as  before  with 
the  proviso  that  well-posted  members  of  the  trade 
decline  to  say  anything  about  prices.  Quotations : 
$4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8,  $4.65  for  same  three-quarter,  $4.20  for 
mine  run  and  $4.10  for  all  slack,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo. 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


IN  THE  FAIRMONT  FIELD. 

Serious  Car  Shortage  Impends,  According  to 
Railroad  Officials. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  Fairmont  region 
encountering  a  serious  car  shortage  before  the 
present  week  comes  to  an  end.  On  Monday  there 
were  1,751  B.  &  O.  cars  in  the  region,  which  is  from 
300  to  400  cars  short  of  the  usual  number  at  that 
time  of  the  week.  The  placement  dropped  to  1,501. 
Some  of  the  mines  as  early  as  Monday  reported 
that  they  had  no  surplus  cars  on  the  tracks. 

Tuesday  found  the  total  number  of  B.  &  O.  cars 
down  to  1,200,  with  the  mines  ordering  1,605  cars. 
The  early  morning  placement  fell  down  to  1,119. 
While  the  B.  &  O.  railroad  is  scheduled  for  a  car 
shortage  it  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  shortage  will 
more  seriously  affect  the  Monongahela  Railway.  The 
placement  in  the  West  Virginia  district  of  the 
Monongahela  Railway  was  287  on  Tuesday  morning. 

With  the  arrival  of  winter  and  snow  lying  on  the 
ground  the  usual  handicaps  to  production  began  to 
present  themselves  this  week.  The  impression  here 
is  that  production  will  drop  way  low  compared  to 
last  week  unless  the  empties  from  the  west  are 
unloosed.  No  early  relief  can  be  expected  from 
the  impending  car  shortage,  according  to  the  rail¬ 
road  authorities,  who  say  that  the  absence  of 
double  trackage  in  the  Middle  West  hinders  the 
speedv  handling  of  empties  and  the  bulk  of  western 
coal  loads. 

Then,  too,  the  cars  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  Added  to  this  the  coal  cars  loaded  in 
the  east  have  tied  the  supply  up,  although  it  is 
understood  that  they  are  rapidly  being  undumped 
in  the  eastern  cities. 

Railroad  fuel  totals  set  a  new  pace  last  week  for 
the  Fairmont  region,  when  there  were  3,454  cars, 
or  almost  twice  the  usual  railroad  fuel  shipments, 
made  off  the  B.  &  O.  Alore  than  half  of  all  of  the 
coal  loaded  on  the  Monongah  Division  last  week 
went  for  railroad  fuel.  The  B.  &  O.,  C.  of  N.  J., 
New  York  Central,  P.  &  R.,  Pere  Marquette,  Wa¬ 
bash  and  Big  Four  received  large  tonnages. 

Early  this  week  there  were  117  carloads  of  coal 
consigned  to  the  Canadian  National  and  Canadian 
Central  and  several  industrial  plants  tied  up  at 
Brownsville.  Pa.  Officials  are  awaiting  orders 
directing  the  movement  of  this  coal. 


STILL  ACUTE  AT  CHICAGO. 


Conditions  Not  Expected  to  Become  Normal 
for  About  Six  Months. 

While  the  settlement  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike 
late  last  week  put  an  end  to  a  situation  which  was 
fast  becoming  desperate  and  intolerable,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public,  operating  and  wholesale 
coal  firms  of  the  city  declare  that  conditions  have 
been  so  badly  upset  that  they  cannot  become  normal 
again  for  at  least  six  months.  The  wholesale  firms, 
in  particular,  are  wondering  how  they  will  build  up 
their  normal  surplus  under  the  pressure  of  mid¬ 
winter  demands.  The  operators  here  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  say  a  great  deal  about  the  settlement  of 
the  strike.  The  deal  was  between  the  Government 
and  the  miners,  they  say,  and  the  application  of  the 
14  per  cent  increase,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  opera¬ 
tors,  is  something  which  is  to  be  figured  out  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  main  settlement.  The  coal  opera¬ 
tors  here  realize  that  the  situation  had  become  so 
desperate  that  heroic  measures  by  Government  offi¬ 
cials  were  necessary,  and  in  the  realization  of  this 
fact  they  are  not  saying  things  which  they  would 
otherwise  undoubtedly  wish  to  tell  the  world. 

The  restrictions  on  the  use  of  coal  produced 
power  and  light  were  lifted  by  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  miners  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  pits. 
Samuel  Insull,  president  of  this  big  public  utility 
concern,  which  supplies  practically  the  entire  city 
with  electric  power  and  light,  said  that  the  reserve 
supply  of  coal  at  the  company’s  power  stations  were 


sufficient,  now  that  the  strike  was  settled.  Further¬ 
more,  the  miners  at  the  mines  which  supply  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  Co.,  had  already  returned  to  their 
tasks  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  first  coal  mined  in  a  union  mine  in  Illinois 
since  the  end  of  the  strike  arrived  in  the  city  Mon¬ 
day.  Officials  of  all  the  railroads  linking  Chicago 
with  the  bituminous  coal  fields  issued  orders,  giving 
coal  trains  the  right  of  way  over  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  passenger  trains.  “Clear  the  alley  for  the 
coal  drags”  was  the  word  which  went  forth.  Hale 
Holden,  regional  director  of  the  Central  Western 
Region,  issued  the  original  order  which  sent  the 
coal  trains  racing  toward  Chicago  on  express  sched¬ 
ules.  According  to  men  who  know,  such  as  T.  W. 
Proctor  and  George  W.  Reed,  regional  coal  com¬ 
missioners,  Chicago  was  not  in  such  desperate  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  its  coal  reserve  as  has  been 
generally  belived.  Even  if  the  strike  had  not  been 
settled,  said  Mr.  Proctor,  enough  coal  was  held  in 
reserve  in  Chicago  to  supply  the  essential  industries 
for  a  long  time.  The  measures,  drastic  as  they 
seemed,  were  taken  largely  as  matters  of  precaution. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  the  rooms  at  417  S.  Dearborn  Street 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  strike  was 
settled.  They  received  orders  to  give  everybody 
a  week’s  supply  of  coal.  A  new  questionnaire  was 
sent  out  to  customers,  and  no  coal  was  delivered 
until  this  questionnaire  had  been  filled  out  and 
signed.  The  drivers  acted  as  the  messengers.  The 
purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  get  the  goods 
on  any  hoggish  customer,  who  by  ordering  small 
dabs  from  a  dozen  different  coal  companies,  might 
gain  an  easy  surplus  at  the  expense  of  other  de¬ 
serving  firms  and  individuals.  The  questionnaire 
sought  to  learn  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand,  and 
the  number  of  orders  filed  with  other  coal  com¬ 
panies,  as  well  as  certain  other  facts. 

Reissue  Daily  Reports. 

The  official  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  in 
the  Fisher  Building,  will  resume  the  issuance  of 
daily  reports  on  the  movement  of  coal  mined  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  strike, 
the  coal  mined  was  so  insignificant,  compared  to  the 
normal  output,  that  the  issuance  of  these  reports  was 
temporarily  abandoned.  Among  the  operators  the 
developments  in  the  post  strike  situation  were  few 
and  mainly  centered  in  the  coming  conference  at 
Cleveland,  which  will  be  attended  by  the  majority 
of  the  heads  and  representatives  of  operating  com¬ 
panies  in  Chicago.  The  meeting,  of  course,  is  of  the 
operators’  scale  committee  of  the  Central  Competi¬ 
tive  Field,  as  it  is  called,  but  the  interest  of  all 
operators  in  what  transpires  at  this  meeting  will  lead 
to  a  much  larger  attendance  than  that  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  committee  alone. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  president  of  the  Illinois  Opera¬ 
tor’s  Association,  who  is  a  member  of  the  scale  com¬ 
mittee,  says  the  operators  are  still  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  specific  scope  of  the  presidential  commission 
to  canvass  wages,  working  conditions,  and  differ¬ 
entials  for  the  permanent  settlement  with  the  miners. 
Dr.  Honnold  does  not  anticipate  that  the  operators 
will  take  any  definite  action  in  opposition  to  the 
strike  settlement  proposed  by  President  Wilson  and 
accepted  by  the  miners.  News  from  the  Indiana 
and  Illinois  fields  early  this  week  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  reaction  had  set  in  against  the  radicals,  who 
have  been  seeking  to  make  the  men  dissatisfied  with 
the  14  per  cent  increase.  Reports  were  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  that  the  more  the  miners  think  over  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  the  better  they  are  satisfied 
that  they  have  been  fairly  treated,  and  will  be 
fairly  treated  when  the  President’s  commission  gets 
into  operation.  Both  wholesale  firms  and  dealers 
are  working  hard  to  get  their  supplies  back  to  nor¬ 
mal,  but  they  point  out  that  this  will  be  difficult, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  little  coal  mov¬ 
ing  except  that  under  contract.  That  is  to  say,  the 
demand  will  be  so  pressing  for  a  considerable  period, 
that  there  will  be  little  or  no  coal  on  the  open 
market,  looking  for  a  buyer.  Those  firms  well  fixed 
up  with  contracts  will  be  all  right,  but  the  others 
are  not  expected  to  be  able  to  carry  on  at  a  normal 
pitch  for  about  six  months. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 

The  removal  of  restrictions  on  bunkering  both 
American  and  foreign  vessels  brought  to  Norfolk 
shippers  a  much  appreciated  relief,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  still  better  things  to  come.  When  the  ban 
on  exports  is  lifted  and  the  zoning  order  which 
sends  to  western  points  a  large  proportion  of  coal 
ordinarily  handled  through  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News,  is  removed  the  situation  will  be  about 
back  to  normal. 

It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  these  changes 
will  follow  immediately.  One  large  shipper  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  be  three  weeks  before  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  harbor  will  be  back  to  normal.  It  is 
ment  at  tidewater  will  continue  for  that  length  of 
time.  Reserve  stocks  of  coal,  which  have  fallen 
off  heavily  during  the  past  two  weeks  will  have 
to  be  built  back  up. 

The  demand  for  export  and  bunker  coal  and  for 
tonnage  for  New  England  trade  is  so  large  that 
even  w'ere  all  restrictions  removed  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  be  the  first  of  the  year  before  vessels 
now  in  port  could  get  their  requirements  filled. 

Resumption  of  bunkering  on  Monday  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  productive  of  relief,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  working  hours  at  the  coal  piers  were  ,so 
short.  Few  ships  could  be  handled  in  eight  hours. 
This  condition  resulted  Wednesday  in  a  restoration 
of  the  sixteen  hour  schedule  at  all  piers. 

The  slight  improvement  that  has  already  resulted 
comes  largely  at  the  expense  of  reserves,  which 
have  been  cut  down  to  158,978  tons  from  172,744 
tons  reported  last  week.  This  decrease  is  just  about 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  dumpings  of  the 
same  amount.  Stocks  in  railroad  yards  by  separate 
roads  as  follows :  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  38,225 
tons;  Norfolk  and  Western,  74,073 ;  Virginian, 
46,050. 

Dumpings  over  all  piers  for  the  first  sixteen  days 
of  the  month  were  328,548  tons,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  three-fifths  the  volume  of  business  for  1918. 
The  dumpings  by  railroads  are :  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  68,083;  Norfolk  and  Western,  157,170;  Vir¬ 
ginian,  103,295. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL. 

Since  the  coal  shortage,  because  of  the  strike, 
became  serious  the  Northwest  has  been  threatened 
with  the  withdrawal  of  its  stores,  or  a  portion  of 
them.  In  fact  it  has  been  found  that  a  diversion  of 
many  cars  from  the  docks  to  territory  adjacent  to 
Chicago  has  been  done.  As  a  result  a  committee 
was  sent  east  to  protest  against  taking  any  of  the 
coal  from  the  docks,  and  an  order  was  issed  stop¬ 
ping  the  practice. 

The  move  appears  to  have  been  made  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  be  possible  to  replace  the  coal 
a  little  later  on.  But  the  action  would  draw  down 
the  already  none  too  large  stock  of  coal  available 
for  the  territory  served  from  the  western  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  docks.  And  in  addition  to  this  these  docks 
have  been  called  upon  to  furnish  emergency  sup¬ 
plies  to  Montana,  where  a  coal  famine  prevailed  at 
some  points  and  there  was  no  available  coal. 

People  of  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Northwest,  both 
in  the  coal  trade  and  out,  felt  that  the  arbitrary 
drawing  upon  the  stores  of  the  Northwest  was  an 
imposition  which  was  wholly  unjust.  It  seemed  to  be 
doubly  unjust  in  that  industries  in  this  territory 
were  being  cut  off  from  using  the  coal  available 
for  them  in  order  to  supply  remote  districts.  If  any 
quantity  of  coal  were  taken  from  this  section,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  restore  it  during  the  present 
winter,  since  the  urgent  demand  which  would  exist 
closer  to  the  mines,  would  prevent  their  acquiring 
any  surplus  out  of  which  to  replace  the  stock  so 
commandeered. 

The  action  was  practically  a  penalty  upon  this 
section  for  its  compulsory  advance  preparation.  It 
is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  severe  weather  and 
the  necessity  of  having  coal  stored  before  winter 
sets  in  that  the  Northwest  has  this  winter’s  stock 
on  hand  before  cold  weather.  But  having  made  this 
preparation  it  seems  unjust  that  it  should  be  taken 
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Rules  for  Burning  Coke  in  Heaters. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Publishes  Practical  Directions  for  the  Benefit  of  Householders  Using 
By-Product  or  Gas-House  Coke  in  Their  Furnaces. 


away  in  order  to  supply  those  sections  which  do 
not  and  will  not  store  in  advance  of  their  needs. 

It  is  the  situation  described  in  the  recent  decision 
of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Dakota 
on  the  return  of  the  coal  mines  seized  by  the  state. 
The  jurist  cited  that  the  law  did  not  contemplate 
the  seizing  of  property  to  “take  from  him  that  hath 
in  order  to  give  to  him  that  hath  not.”  But  the  coal 
authorities  in  Chicago  appeared  to  hold  that  very 
thought.  Naturally  they  were  trying  to  extricate 
themselves  from  a  stringency  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  them  and  they  were  not  making  this  step  to 
work  a  hardship  upon  the  Northwest. 

But  their  continued  diversion  of  coal  would  have 
done  this,  notwithstanding.  For  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  even  with  an  immediate  resumption  of  mining 
there  will  be  little  or  no  chance  to  replace  any  of 
the  coal  already  diverted,  let  alone  replacing  any 
great  tonnage  which  would  have  run  up,  had  the 
diversion  continued. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  faces  one  troublesome  problem  after  the  other. 
No  sooner  has  the  labor  question  been  settled, 
temporarly  at  least,  until  trouble  bobs  up  from  an¬ 
other  source — this  time  it  being  the  matter  of  car 
supply.  According  to  reports  received  from  various 
operations  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  district,  the 
region  was  affected  by  a  general  car  shortage  this 
week.  It  was  first  felt  Wednesday  when  the  sup¬ 
plies  at  mines  along  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  was 
greatly  diminished  and  many  operations  located  on 
the  B.  &  O.  received  no  cars  at  all 

Operations  throughout  the  entire  district  were 
affected.  The  car  shortage,  coming  so  soon  on  the 
heels  of  the  miners’  strike,  is  a  big  surprise  to  the 
operators.  They  say  that  a  car  shortage  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks  would  not  be  unexpected,  but  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  car  famine 
would  come  so  soon.  The  snows  and  extremely 
cold  weather  conditions  of  this  week  are  believed 
to  be  partly  responsible  for  the  shortage. 

There  was  a  decided  increase  in  operations  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  week  and  operators  from  the 
union  districts  reported  that  from  SO  to  90  per  cent, 
of  their  men  had  returned  to  work.  At  a  few  of 
the  operations  the  labor  supply  was  as  low  as  60 
per  cent,  while  in  others  it  was  practically  normal. 

Operators  of  the  district  are  inclined  to  view  the 
situation  very  optimisticaly  now  that  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  the  most  troublesome  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  trade  since  the  ending  of  the  war,  has 
been  disposed  of.  They  say  that  the  muddle  will 
yet  be  cleared  if  they  are  given  enough  cars  to 
ship  their  coal  after  it  is  mined. 

The  price  restrictions  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
still  prevail  although  all  shipping  restrictions  of  that 
body  have  been  lifted.  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  is 
grabbed  up  at  government  prices  as  soon  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  market. 

J.  Stewart  Frame,  of  Frame,  Friend  &  Stineman, 
New  England  coal  brokers,  was  in  Johnstown  on 
business  this  week. 


Suspension  for  99  Years. 

Suspension  for  99  years  was  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  seven  miners,  members  of  the  Amsbrv  local 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  A.,  by  the  officials  of  the  local 
because  the  miners  obeyed  the  Government  order 
following  the  injunction  proceedings  at  Indianapolis 
and  returned  to  their  work  in  the  mines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corporation.  However,  this 
punishment  is  not  so  terrible  as  it  sounds  as  the 
men  were  reinstated  into  good  standing  in  the  local 
just  four  days  after  they  were  suspended. 

The  action  of  the  union  officials  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  late  last  week.  Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
C.  &  C.  Corporation  learned  of  the  suspension  of 
their  employes  from  the  union  Saturday  and  im¬ 
mediately  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no 
union  miners  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  work 
in  the  mines  of  the  company  until  the  seven  sus¬ 
pended  men  had  been  reinstated.  The  Pennsylvania 
C.  &  C.  Corporation  employs  175  men  in  its  Amsbry 
mine,  all  of  whom  are  union  miners. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  a  treatise 
on  the  use  of  coke  for  heating  purposes.  It  is 
known  as  Technical  Paper  242  and  can  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  to  Washington. 

The  authors  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  coke 
as  a  domestic  fuel,  pointing  out  its  advantages  and 
giving  detailed  directions  for  tending  the  fire.  The 
rules  apply  to  both  gas-house  coke  and  by-product 
coke.  Most  of  the  arguments  carry  more  weight  in 
sections  where  soft  coal  is  commonly  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  houses  than  in  anthracite  territory,  for  a  great 
point  is  made  of  the  smoke-prevention  feature. 

The  rules  for  burning  coke,  it  is  stated,  can  be 
condensed  into  five  rules,  as  follows : 

1.  Carry  a  deep  bed  of  fuel;  a  bed  about  18  inches 
thick  gives  best  results. 

2.  Use  very  little  draft  after  the  fire  is  started  and 
keep  it  always  under  control. 

3.  Do  not  stir  the  fuel  bed ;  clean  the  fire  in  the 
morning,  if  possible. 

4.  Use  sized  coke;  y2  to  2  inches  for  furnaces, 
boilers,  and  stoves ;  to  4  inches  for  open  grates. 

5.  Do  not  allow  ashes  to  accumulate  in  ash  pit. 

Below  are  more  detailed  instructions  for  handling 

a  coke  fire,  which  are  here  presented  for  the  benefit 
of  retail  dealers  who  may  care  to  pass  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  to  their  customers : 

Kindling  a  Fire. 

For  starting  a  fire  in  an  ordinary  furnace  or 
boiler  in  a  6  to  10  room  residence  about  10  to  15 
pounds  of  kindling  wood  is  needed.  When  the  wood 
is  well  ignited  it  should  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  coke  about  6  inches  thick.  It  will  usually  take 
one  hour  to  get  this  first  layer  of  coke  burning 
nicely. 

All  the  available  draft  should  be  used  to  start 
a  fire ;  the  stronger  the  draft  the  sooner  the  fire 
will  start.  After  the  first  layer  of  coke  is  well 
ignited  the  furnace  should  be  filled  to  a  depth  of 
14  to  18  inches,  and  the  draft  checked  to  allow 
the  coke  to  burn  slowly. 

Draft. 

To  get  good  results  from  a  coke  fire  the  draft 
must  be  kept  under  control.  The  amount  of  draft 
required  depends  on  the  weather  conditions  and  the 
size  of  the  coke.  Generally  speaking,  it  takes  much 
less  draft  to  burn  coke  than  it  does  to  burn  anthra¬ 
cite  or  bituminous  coal.  If  too  strong  a  draft  is 
used  after  the  fire  is  started,  the  coke  will  burn 
too  fast,  making  the  house  too  hot  and  requiring 
frequent  firing.  Proper  regulations  of  the  draft  is 
therefore  highly  essential.  In  many  furnaces  the 
ash-pit  door  fits  too  losely  that  enough  air  flows 
into  the  ash  pit,  even  when  the  damper  in  the  ash¬ 
pit  door  is  closed.  In  fact,  this  leakage  may  be 
so  great  that  keeping  a  fire  over  night  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  this  is  the  case  the  leakage  of  air  into  the 
ash  pit  should  be  stopped  by  refitting  doors  or 
dampers  or  closing  openings  and  cracks  with  cement 
or  “smooth-on.” 

In  many  furnaces  and  boilers  the  damper  and  the 
firing  door  fit  so  loosely  that  enough  air  enters  into 
the  furnace  for  complete  combustion  even  when  the 
damper  is  closed.  An  opening  of  about  one-eight 
inch  in  the  average  damper  will  be  enough. 

Thickness  of  Full  Bed. 

If  the  size  of  the  furnace  will  permit  the  fuel  bed 
should  be  carried  about  18  inches  thick.  A  thick 
fuel  bed  helps  to  check  the  draft  and  gives  slow 
uniform  combustion  and  uniform  temperature  in  the 
house.  With  a  thick  fuel  bed  the  fire  will  last  a 
long  time  without  requiring  attention. 

If  a  thin  fuel  bed  is  carried  the  coke  burns  too 
fast,  giving  a  hot  uneven  fire  that  burns  out  quickly 
and  requires  frequent  firing.  A  thin  fire  also  tends 
to  produce  more  clinkers. 

A  coke  fire  requires  less  shaking  of  the  grate 
than  a  coal  fire.  In  ordinary  weather  one  shaking 
a  day,  preferably  in  the  morning,  is  all  that  will  be 
necessary.  In  very  cold  weather  the  grate  may  have 


to  be  shaken  before  each  firing.  Usually  better  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  when  the  grate  is  not  shaken  too 
much,  and  it  should  never  be  shaken  so  much  that 
pieces  of  hot  coke  fall  into  the  ashpit. 

Therefore  in  shaking  the  grate  the  ashpit  should 
be  watched  and  the  shaking  should  stop  as  soon  as 
the  first  sparks  appear  in  the  ashpit.  Some  people 
who  have  burned  coke  for  many  years  say  that  they 
get  better  results  if  they  leave  a  layer  of  ashes 
about  1  to  2  inches  thick  on  the  grate  all  the  time. 

The  ashes  help  to  check  the  draft  and  keep  the 
hot  coke  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  grate. 
Between  firings  the  fuel  bed  should  be  stirred  as 
little  as  possible. 

Removing  Clinkers. 

If  clinkers  form  on  the  grate  they  should  be 
pulled  out  just  before  firing.  Usually  the  best  time 
to  remove  clinkers  is  in  the  morning,  when  the  fire 
is  started  for  a  day  s  run.  It  often  happens  that 
this  one  cleaning  is  sufficient,  and  sometimes  the 
fire  may  go  two  or  three  days  without  removing 
the  clinkers,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  mild.  The 
less  the  fire  is  disturbed  the  better  satisfaction  is 
obtained  with  coke. 

Ihe  ash  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  ashpit  until  it  reaches  the  grate,  for  then  the 
grate  will  be  injured.  Therefore  it  may  be  well  to 
remove  the  ash  from  the  ashpit  every  day. 

Size  of  Coke. 

The  best  size  of  coke  for  house-heating  furnaces 
and  stoves  is  between  one-half  inch  and  2  inches. 
If  a  larger  size  is  used  the  coke  burns  too  fast  and 
requires  more  frequent  firing.  For  open  grates 
the  size  of  the  coke  may  be  somewhat  larger,  rang¬ 
ing  from  one-half  inch  to  4  inches. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  coke  is  much 
lighter  than  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  There¬ 
fore  a  greater  bulk  of  coke  should  be  fired  at  a 
time  than  when  burning  coal.  Pieces  of  coke  are 
more  angular  and  have  rougher  surfaces  than  pieces 
of  bituminous  or  hard  coal,  hence  the  latter  can  be 
packed  more  lightly  in  the  fuel  bed  than  those 
of  coke. 

Consequently  the  spaces  between  the  pieces  of 
coke  are  much  larger  than  those  between  the  pieces 
of  coal  and  allow  much  freer  passage  of  air.  This 
is  why  coke  requires  less  draft  than  either  soft  or 
hard  coal.  To  make  the  coke  pack  more  tightly 
on  the  fuel  bed  and  reduce  the  spaces  between  the 
individual  pieces  it  may  be  advantageous  after  firing 
to  tap  the  coke  down  with  a  poker. 

This  patting  will  also  permit  of  firing  more  coke 
at  a  time  than  if  the  coke  is  thrown  in  loosely  with 
a  shovel  and  the  fire  will  go  longer  without  attention. 

Banking  the  Fire. 

bor  banking  the  fire  over  night,  the  fines  from 
the  coke  pile  should  be  used.  The  fines  make  a 
denser  fuel,  reduce  the  draft  through  the  fuel  bed, 
and  thus  help  in  keeping  the  fire  over  night.  The 
fuel  bed  may  be  made  still  denser  by  lightly  tap¬ 
ping  the  coke  on  top  with  a  poker  or  shovel. 

The  ash  pit  door  should  be  closed  as  tightly  as 
possible  and  the  draft  in  the  furnace  reduced  by 
opening  the  check  damper  in  the  smoke  pipe.  If  the 
ash  pit  door  does  not  fit  tightly,  in  order  to  keep 
the  fire  over  night  it  may  be  necessary  to  open 
the  damper  in  the  firing  door. 

Starting  the  Fire  in  the  Morning. 

In  the  morning,  if  a  good  bed  of  hot  coke  about 
6  inches  thick  is  on  the  grate,  the  grate  may  be 
shaken,  clinkers  removed,  the  fire  leveled,  and  a 
heavy  charge  of  coke  placed  in  the  furnace.  Opening 
the  damper  in  the  ash  pit  and  closing  the  check 
damper  in  the  smoke  pipe  will  help  to  start  the 
fire  quickly. 

After  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  freshly  fired 
coke  has  been  well  ignited,  the  damper  in  the  ash 
pit  door  can  be  nearly  closed  and  the  check  damper 
partly  opened. 
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Comparative  Merits  of  Coal  and  Oil. 

New  ^  ork  Association  Prepares  Data  for  the  Use  of  Coal  Salesmen  in  Explaining  to  Their  Customers  Why  the  Adoption  of 

Liquid  Fuel  May  Not  Prove  as  Satisfactory  as  the  Oil  People  Would  Have  Them  Believe. 


One  of  the  reasons  why  oil  is  making  such  rapid 
headway  in  displacing  coal  as  an  industrial  fuel  is 
that  coal  sales  agents,  salesmen  and  others  who 
come  in  personal  contact  with  large  consumers  or 
their  purchasing  agents  are  not  so  well  informed 
as  they  might  be  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  fuels.  In  this  respect  they  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  for  the  oil  people  have  their  facts  all 
marshalled  and  know  how  to  use  them  with  telling 
effect,  emphasizing  the  advantages  of  their  product 
when  talking  with  prospective  customers  and  omit¬ 
ting  any  reference  to  the  disadvantages. 

It  is  up  to  the  coal  people  to  counteract  this  propa¬ 
ganda  by  telling  their  customers  about  the  many 
and  serious  disadvantages  of  oil,  and  pointing  out 
why  it  may  be  advisable  to  stick  to  coal.  In  other 
words,  see  that  factory  owners  get  both  sides  of  the 
story  instead  of  only  one  side,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  arguments  of  the  oil  people  are  allowed  to  pass 
unanswered. 

The  man  contemplating  the  use  of  oil  must  ask 
himself  two  questions:  (1)  Am  I  willing  to  gamble 
in  my  business  on  the  uncertainty  of  price  and  de¬ 
livery?  (2)  Am  I  going  to  effect  a  real,  substantial, 
permanent  saving  in  my  cost  of  steam  production 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  discarding  my 
coal-burning  apparatus  and  installing  oil-burning 
equipment  ? 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  has  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
collecting  and  disseminating  data  which  will  enable 
coal  salesmen  to  assist  their  customers  in  answer¬ 
ing  these  questions.  Below  is  the  text  of  a  circular 
recently  sent  out  by  the  association  embodying  some 
of  the  arguments  which  should  be  presented  to  the 
manufacturer  who  is  thinking  of  changing  his  plant 
from  coal  to  oil : 

Supply. 

COAL. — The  available  supply  of  coal  is  a  known 
quantity.  Government  reports  show  that  only  about 
7  per  cent  of  the  coal  of  the  country  has  been  used 
up  to  the  present  time. 

OIL. — No  one  knows  what  is  the  available  supply 
of  oil.  It  is  well  known  that  the  “gusher”  of  today 
may  become  a  dry  well  tomorrow.  Government  re¬ 
ports  show  that  40  per  cent  of  the  estimated  availa¬ 
ble  oil  supply  of  the  country  has  been  used  up  to 
the  present.  The  Mexican  oil  situation  is  unknown, 
except  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  being  produced. 
Read  the  Force  Majeure  clause  of  a  typical  oil  con¬ 
tract  and  note  the  conditions  which  may  at  any 
time  prevent  your  obtaining  a  supply. 

The  use  of  coal  for  other  than  fuel  purposes  is 
not  even  remotely  likely  to  diminish  your  supply. 

The  oil  interests  are  vigorously  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  for  more  cheaply  “cracking  up”  the  crude 
oil  and  extracting  a  greater  percentage  of  the  higher 
priced  constituents.  When  this  problem  has  been 
solved,  as  is  now  confidently  expected  it  will  be, 
the  supply  of  oil  for  fuel  purposes  will  be  limited. 

Contracts. 

COAL. — You  are  familiar  with  coal  contracts. 
You  know  when  you  make  one  you  will  get  your 
coal — that  you  are  dealing  with  a  situation  in  which 
the  personal  equation  enters  and  largely  governs. 

OIL. — Read  the  typical  oil  contracts,  with  the 
many  unreasonable  and  extracting  provisions,  as 
well  as  those  others,  which  equally  handicap  you, 
but  which  may  be  are  necessary,  from  the  seller’s 
standpoint,  because  of  the  hazards  and  uncertain¬ 
ties  attending  the  oil  business,  especially  when  the 
source  of  supply  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  unstable  for¬ 
eign  governments. 

Price. 

COAL. — Coal  is  mined  and  marketed  by  from  six 
to  seven  thousand  different  interests.  As  you  know, 
there  is  the  keenest  competition  between  coal  pro¬ 


ducers  when  they  are  permitted  to  operate  under 
normal  conditions. 

OIL. — The  oil  supply  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  few  interests.  If  you  believe  there  is  any 
real  competition  in  the  oil  business — that  is,  a  com¬ 
petition  which  will  affect  prices — all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  contemplate  the  price  of  gasoline,  for  instance. 
Is  there  any  competition?  What  do  you  expect  in 
fuel  oil,  if  the  demand  is  increased? 

Coal  is  sold  at  a  price  which  represents  a  moderate 
return  upon  investment. 

Oil  for  fuel  is  sold  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
coal ;  not  based  upon  a  reasonable  return,  but  the 
price  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  to  induce  con¬ 
versions  to  oil  burning. 

If  a  large  percentage  of  fuel  users  convert  to  oil 
burning  and  create  a  great  demand  for  fuel  oil,  what 
will  be  the  course  of  prices? 

Storage. 

COAL. — Coal  is  susceptible  of  storing  in  quanti¬ 
ties  sufficient  for  many  months,  as  a  safeguard 
against  shortage  from  interruptions  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  strikes,  etc. 

OIL. — The  storage  of  oil  in  considerable  quantity 
always  presents  a  difficult  problem,  in  that  the  metal 
tank  is  quite  expensive ;  while  the  concrete  tank,  in 
order  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  must  not  only  be 
constructed  with  the  utmost  care,  but  must  have 
constant  expert  inspection  and  up-keep  to  prevent 
leakage — which,  once  begun,  is  practically  impossible 
to  stop. 

Many  combustion  engineers,  experienced  in  oil 
burning,  have  declared  the  storage  of  oil  in  con¬ 
crete  receptacles  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  engineers  one  declared  himself  as 
being  “off  concrete  tanks  for  life.” 

Any  receptacle  in  which  oil  is  stored  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  means  for  heating  its  contents,  as  the 
oil  cannot  be  handled  in  cold  weather  unless  it  is 
heated — an  additional  expense  not  encountered  in 
coal  burning. 

Smoke  and  Odors. 

COAL. — Your  fireman  can  so  regulate  his  stoking 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  combustion  with  prac¬ 
tically  complete  freedom  from  smoke  or  odor,  which 
are  highly  objectionable  in  congested  areas. 

OIL. — Smoke  nuisance  is  always  present  in  the 
burning  of  oil  unless  there  is  the  most  constant  and 
careful  expert  attention,  and  is  wholly  unavoidable, 
even  with  expert  attention,  when  cutting  in  a  cold 
boiler. 

Soot  from  this  smoke  is  particularly  offensive,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  oily  nature  of  its  deposits. 

The  odors  from  burning  oil  are  extremely  objec¬ 
tionable.  Their  disagreeable  nature  is  made  more 
pronounced  by  the  high  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the 
asphalt-base  fuel  oils,  the  latter  being  about  the  only 
kind  which  it  is  feasible  to  use  for  fuel  purposes ; 
other  kinds  being  too  valuable  and  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Risk. 

COAL. — Coal  is  handled  with  practically  no  fire 
hazard  by  thousands  of  plants. 

OIL. — The  extreme  fire  hazard  from  oil  is  ever 
present,  and,  once  ignited,  there  is  no  means  of 
extinguishing  burning  oil.  The  most  recent  oil  fire 
in  New  York  burned  about  ten  days,  until  all  the 
oil  had  been  consumed.  The  press  frequently  re¬ 
ports  fires  in  the  oil  fields,  many  times  devastating 
whole  cities  and  countrysides. 

Equipment. 

COAL. — Coal-burning  equipment  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  for  many  years  and  there  are  numbers  of 
manufacturers  whose  product  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 


OIL.— The  manufacture  of  oil-burning  equipment 
is  largely  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocates  of  oil  as  fuel  admit  that  there 
are  but  few  satisfactory  burners  on  the  market. 

Combustion  engineers  experienced  in  oil  burning 
say  that  there  are  many  improvements  which  will 
have  to  be  made  before  the  burners  now  on  the 
market  can  be  called  satisfactory;  in  fact,  investi¬ 
gation  develops  that  nearly  every  plant  engineer 
has  either  made  or  has  in  mind  making  changes  in 
his  burners  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
in  every-day  experience  in  the  boiler  plant. 

As  demonstrating  the  lack  of  suitable  burners  and 
the  difficulty  in  developing  same,  a  burner  company 
now  operating  in  the  East  is  marketing  an  appara¬ 
tus  which  is  the  result  of  more  than  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  the  California  field,  yet  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  experienced  combustion  engi¬ 
neers  in  the  country  pronounces  it  utterly  inef¬ 
ficient. 

The  representations  of  salesmen  for  oil-burning 
equipment  should  be  weighed  with  the  fact  in  mind 
that  a  conversion  from  coal  to  oil  burning  means  a 
Sale. 

Unless  oil  burners  are  properly  installed  and  care¬ 
fully  operated,  rapid  deterioration  of  the  boiler  and 
settings  is  very  likely  to  result. 

Experienced  combustion  engineers  say  that  design 
and  care  of  the  furnace  represent  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  prerequisites  of  successful  operation. 

Efficiency. 

COAL. — You  have  burned  coal  for  many  years 
with  low-priced,  unskilled  labor,  with  satisfactory 
results,  and  have  been  able  to  show  improvement  in 
steam  production  with  increased  skill  in  your  boiler 
room. 

Are  you  availing  yourself  of  the  advice  of  ex¬ 
perienced  combustion  engineers,  who  perhaps  can 
show  you  how,  without  making  any  changes  in 
your  present  plant,  you  can  increase  your  steam 
plant  capacity  and  efficiency? 

OIL. — To  obtain  with  oil  results  which  even  ap¬ 
proximate  satisfaction,  the  most  careful  and  con¬ 
stant  attention  is  absolutely  necessary.  Lack  of 
this  extreme  watchfulness  not  only  results  in  waste 
of  fuel  but  creates  smoke  in  great  quantity.  In  fact 
it  is  so  difficult  to  properly  control  the  burner  that  at 
some  plants  there  are  mirrors  rigged  up  to  enable 
the  engineer  to  see  the  top  of  the  smoke-stack, 
which  is  his  only  guide  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
properly  feeding  the  oil  into  the  fire-box. 


The  Picayune  Restrictions. 

Now  that  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  fuel  are 
off,  we  can  look  back  with  the  less  apprehension 
at  the  conditions  recently  existing,  and  there  are 
many  who  see  in  the  rules  and  regulations  put  in 
force  an  undue  consideration  for  effect;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hibernian  section-gang  foreman  who 
discharged  a  faithful  worker  simply  because  he  had 
“th’  aut’ority” — and  proposed  to  exercise  it.  So 
various  stipulations  were  made,  it  would  appear, 
largely  to  show  authority. 

Our  friend  Joggins,  with  the  assistance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dumkopf  of  Hoboken  University,  calculates 
that  the  Afro-American  magnates  of  the  sleeping 
car  service,  with  their  propensity  for  cozy  quarters, 
waste  more  steam  in  the  course  of  a  season  than 
would  suffice  to  run  all  the  lights  that  Commissioner 
Nixon  dimmed.  If  any  one  can  offset  this  assertion 
with  adequate  proof  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  him. 


Charles  B.  McClain,  coal  operator  of  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  recently,  investigating 
three  coal  properties  in  the  Butler-Mercer  district. 
Mr.  McClain,  it  is  understood,  is  to  become  an  ex¬ 
tensive  operator  in  the  latter  field. 
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SOME  ANTHRACITE  PROBLEMS. 

Difficulties  of  Supply  and  Distribution  from 
Producer’s  Standpoint. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  western  New  York  dealers 
in  Rochester.  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants’- 
Association,  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  difficulty  of 
supply  and  distribution  from  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducer’s  standpoint.  This  subject  was  to  have  been 
handled  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  large  min¬ 
ing  companies,  but  as  he  sent  word  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  attend,  Mr.  Woodside  stepped  into  the 
breach,  explaining  that  he  was  not  speaking  on  be¬ 
half  of  any  producer  or  producers,  but  simply  pre¬ 
senting  “hearsay  evidence”  and  did  not  pretend  to 
vouch  for  its  accuracy  or  merits. 

Only  two  of  the  more  serious  difficulties  was  men¬ 
tioned — the  buckwheat  and  pea  coal  problem,  and 
the  question  of  equal  monthly  distribution  of 
domestic  sizes. 

“The  fact  that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  consists  of  pea  coal  and  smaller  makes  the 
disposal  of  the  entire  output  a  real  problem,”  said 
Mr.  Woodside.  This  is  the  more  so  because  during 
the  war  the  Government  placed  such  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  buckwheat  that  an  important  part  of  the 
former  market  for  this  coal  was  taken  away  from 
the  producers  and  turned  over  to  the  bituminous 
operators.  Many  industrial  consumers  who  used  to 
burn  anthracite  and  were  obliged  to  change  to  soft 
coal  by  the  Fuel  Administration  rules  have  never 
changed  back  and  probably  never  will. 

Oil  Competition  a  New  Factor. 

“The  difficulties  attending  this  situation  are 
further  augmented  by  the  encroachment  of  fuel  oil, 
which  has  already  displaced  a  substantial  tonnage  of 
the  steam  sizes  and  promises  to  make  far  greater  in¬ 
roads  in  the  future.  These  circumstances,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  it  costs  just  as  much  to  produce 
the  junior  sizes  as  the  prepared  sizes,  have  brought 
about  a  critical  state  of  affairs.  The  disposal  of  this 
small  coal  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  operation  of  the  mines,  and  the  producer 
has  lightened  his  difficulties  to  a  degree  by  passing 
them  on  to  the  retailers,  requiring  the  latter  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  certain  percentage  of  pea  and  buckwheat 
along  with  the  larger  sizes. 

“Notwithstanding  that  many  retailers  claim  they 
cannot  dispose  of  the  small  stuff,  the  fact  remains 
that  by  a  campaign  of  education  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  merchant  the  consumer  can  be  educated  to 
use  a  percentage  of  these  smaller  sizes  even  with 
the  present  forms  of  heating  apparatus,  and  by 
further  education  could  be  shown  that  many  devices 
are  on  the  market  which  would  enable  him  to  utilize 
this  fuel  economically  and  satisfactorily.  The  most 
that  is  required  is  a  little  extra  care  in  firing  and  in 
the  regulation  of  the  furnace. 

“The  equal  monthly  distribution  plan  is  an  effort 
to  solve  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that  in 
normal  times  the  consuming  public  does  not  buy 
enough  coal  during  the  summer  months  to  insure 
full-time  operation  of  the  collieries  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  The  point  has  been  reached  where,  in 
order  to  turn  out  the  required  annual  tonnage  of 
hard  coal,  continuous  operation  is  necessary 
throughout  the  twelve  months,  and  the  output  has 
to  be  distributed  as  mined.  The  only  way  to  insure 
this  result  is  to  divide  the  annual  tonnage  require¬ 
ments  of  each  dealer  into  equal  monthly  portions 
and  pass  the  coal  along  to  him  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  this  schedule.” 


A  Washington  paper  reflects  popular  opinion  when 
it  says  that  the  short-lived  order  curtailing  the  use 
of  lights  in  business  buildings,  requiring  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  street  cars  without  heat,  etc.,  gave  evidence 
of  a  mixture  of  panic  and  stupidity  rather  than  an 
intelligent  effort  at  coal  conservation,  so  far  as  east¬ 
ern  cities  were  concerned. 


Courtesy  of  Campbell  Studios. 


The  Late  Joseph  B.  Dickson. 

Joseph  Benjamin  Dickson,  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  died  on  Friday  of  last  week 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  Dickson  for  over  thirty  years  had  been  a  part¬ 
ner  of  Jesse  L.  Eddy,  and  was  the  third  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  family  to  be  identified  with  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  trade.  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  his 
grandfather,  a  practical  miner,  came  to  this  country 
and  rose  to  an  official  position  at  the  mines  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

In  turn  his  father,  Thomas  Dickson,  advanced 
through  official  positions  and  became  the  president 
of  the  company;  one  whose  administration,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  that  of  the  late  President  Olyphant, 
marked  a  very  prosperous  era  in  the  career  of  the 
company,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
anthracite  coal  trade  in  the  80’s. 

Joseph  B.  Dickson,  with  such  ancestry,  entered 
the  coal  trade  as  an  active  factor  at  an  early  age, 
becoming  identified  with  the  late  A.  S.  Swords  in 
the  firm  of  A.  S.  Swords  &  Co.,  later  known  as 
Swords  &  Dickson,  cont’nuing  therein  until  new  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  regard  to  the  handling 
of  the  tonnage  with  which  they  were  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned,  when  Mr.  Dickson  entered  partnership  with 
Jesse  L.  Eddy,  then  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Meeker,  Payne  &  Co.,  and  entered  upon  a  general 
coal  business  which  a  little  later  took  more  definite 
form  when,  cn  July  1,  1890,  the  Scranton  extension 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry.  was  opened 
and  Dickson  &  Eddy  were  appointed  the  sales  agents 
for  the  mines  located  thereon  and  for  certain  mines 
that  were  subsequently  opened. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  decade  that  a  new 
anthracite  route  was  opened,  and  there  was  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  salesmanship  and  advertising  such  as 
had  within  a  short  time  placed  Pocahontas  coal  in 
such  a  prominent  position.  The  new  firm  was  alive 
to  its  opportunities  and  built  up  a  large  business  in 
a  short  time,  becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  anthracite  houses. 

Mr.  Dickson  was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  and  is 
survived  by  one  son.  for  some  years  past  a  partner 
in  the  firm. 


Government  prices  set  for  coke  in  Monongalia, 
Marion  and  Harrison  Counties,  W.  Va.,  are:  Fur¬ 
naces,  $6.25  a  ton ;  72-hour  foundry,  $7.25. 


WILL  DOUBLE  INCREASE. 


Mr.  Guthrie  Says  Local  Adjustments  Will 
Give  Miners  Another  14%  Raise. 

Testifying  before  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  coal  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  last  Tuesday,  T.  W.  Guthrie, 
president  of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  asserted  that  one  clause  in  the  proposition 
advanced  by  President  Wilson  and  accepted  by  the 
miners  would  “bring  about  an  increase  in  the  miners’ 
wages  at  least  doubling  the  14  per  cent.,  which  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  resigned  Fuel  Administrator, 
thought  justified.” 

Senator  Wolcott,  of  Delaware,  drew  out  Mr. 
Guthrie’s  view  of  the  claimed  double  increase  in 
miners’  wages  involved  in  the  settlement  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Garfield’s  proposal  was  the  same  as 
that  put  forth  by  the  President. 

“As  I  read  the  memorandum  given  out  by  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Palmer,”  Mr.  Guthrie  replied,  “it  is 
proposed  to  set  up  a  commission  with  power  to  fix 
wage  scales  and  coal  prices.  One  of  the  things  this 
commission  is  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  the  mine  dis¬ 
tricts  and  settle  what  are  known  as  internal  differ¬ 
ences  and  disputes  over  differentials. 

"All  previous  agreements  between  the  miners  and 
the  operators  have  provided  that  these  difficulties 
shall  be  compromised  in  a  fashion  that  will  not  add 
to  the  cost  of  mining  or  lower  the  earnings  of  men. 
The  Government’s  proposal,  as  I  view  it,  may  re¬ 
sult  in  twice  the  14  per  cent,  increase  in  miners’ 
wages  and  mining  costs  that  Dr.  Garfield  was  will¬ 
ing  to  allow.” 

“You,  as  an  operator,  don’t  think  you  are  bound 
by  an  agreement  made  at  Indianapolis?”  asked 
Senator  Wolcott. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  Guthrie  replied. 

“That’s  right,”  Senator  Wolcott  said.  “There  has 
been  no  acceptance  of  the  agreement  there.  Nor  is 
there  any  power  in  the  Government  to  set  up  a 
commission  which  will  fix  wages  and  prices  of  coal. 
It  can  be  merely  advisory.” 


Coal  Situation  in  France. 

In  a  report  from  Paris  under  date  of  November 
21,  Hugh  C.  Wallace,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
France,  reports  that  some  improvement  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  coal  situation,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
public  services  are  concerned.  Two  of  the  largest 
electric  power  plants,  which  were  recently  forced  to 
curtail  the  supply  of  electricity  to  their  consumers, 
have  now  received  moderate  stocks  of  coal.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  stocks  for  private  con¬ 
sumption  remains  the  same — there  are  no  stocks  on 
hand. 

The  small  amounts  of  coal  distributed  to  restaur¬ 
ants  cost  as  high  as  300  francs  a  ton.  Special  train 
sen-ices  have  been  established  to  transport  coal  from 
certain  of  the  French  ports,  notably  Dieppe.  Reports 
from  the  ports  indicate  regular  arrivals  of  coal.  It 
js  stated  that  350,000  tons  of  coal  per  month  are 
being  received  from  Belgium. 

M.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Industrial  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  in  Lille  declared  that  there  was 
not  enough  coal  produced  to  meet  the  demands.  He 
points  out  that  France  consumes  60,000,000  tons  per 
year,  and  produces  only  15,000,000.  Germany,  when 
the  treaty  is  in  application,  will  furnish  20,000,000 
tons  per  year.  England,  which  exported  80, (XX), 000 
tons,  now  exports  only  25,000,000  tons. 

He  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  replacing 
coal  by  other  combustibles  and  by  water  power. 


The  American  consul  at  Fort  de  France,  Mar¬ 
tinique,  has  been  notified  of  the  availability  of  certain 
property  that  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  coaling 
station.  It  is  understood  that  the  property  has  a 
frontage  on  Destourelles  Bay  of  about  330  feet  and 
that  the  depth  might  easily  be  increased  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  building  of  a  wharf  where  vessels  could 
come  alongside  for  discharging  their  coal  and 
steamers  could  come  also  for  filling  their  bunkers. 
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HOW  I  NCLE  SAM  RUNS  HIS  DISTRICT 
COAL  YARD. 

The  establishing  of  a  Government-owned  coal  yard 
at  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  to  supply  coal  to  all  the  Federal  buildings, 
was  the  result  cf  gradual  development. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-191S  the  need  of  such 
a  yard  was  apparent,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 


taining  uninterrupted  deliveries  on  account  of 
weather  conditions,  railroad  congestion  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  coal  shortage  which  was  felt  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Accordingly  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
arranged  for  the  use  of  a  temporary  yard,  trestles 
and  tracks,  through  which  it  handled  13,000  tons  of 
coal  for  the  use  of  various  power  and  heating  plants 
of  the  Department. 

It  was  later  proposed  that  a  yard  be  established 
to  supply  fuel  to  all  branches  of  the  Government 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Congress 
passed  and  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  July  1,  1918.  A  larger 
temporary  yard  was  leased,  equipped  with  trestles 
and  other  facilities,  for  use  until  a  permanent  plant 
could  be  established.  The  permanent  yard  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  put  in  service  on  June  9  of  this  year. 

It  has  ground  storage  for  about  20,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  handle  some 
315.000  tons  a  year.  Deliveries  will  range  from  500 
tons  a  day  in  the  summer  to  2,000  tons  a  day  during 
the  winter  months. 

How  the  Coal  Is  Handled 

Below  is  a  brief  description  of  the  coal-handling 
methods  employed : 

Coal  arriving  in  standard  hopper-bottom  cars  on 
the  main  line  of  the  railroad  is  switched  in  one  of 
the  tw'o  spur  tracks.  Each  spur  has  a  capacity  of  16 
cars,  eight  in  the  unloading  space  and  eight  in  the 
space  for  empties  beyond  the  hoppers,  or  a  total  of 
32  cars  for  the  two  spurs.  As  the  spur  track  has  a 
down  grade  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  away  from 
the  main  line,  the  cars  are  easily  moved  by  the  labor 
force  to  spot  them  above  the  unloading  hoppers,  and 
then  on  into  the  storage  space  for  empties  after 
unloading. 

The  coal  descends  through  the  hopper  upon  the 
conveyor  running  beneath  it,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  300  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  The  coal  in  passing 
over  the  conveyor  is  automatically  weighed  by  an 
electric  automatic  conveyor  scale,  with  a  guaranteed 
accuracy  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  As  the  coa" 
is  dumped  it  is  weighed  and  the  gross  tonnage  for 
each  day’s  work  is  also  recorded. 


The  N’o.  1  conveyor  delivers  its  coal  to  the  cross¬ 
conveyor,  No.  2,  which  in  turn  delivers  to  Conveyor 
No.  3.  Conveyor  No.  3  may  deliver  the  coal  either 
direct  to  the  loading  bihs,  or  else  to  the  storage 
spaces  on  each  side  throughout  the  length  of  Con¬ 
veyor  No.  3.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  stacking 
machine,  through  which  Conveyor  No.  3  is  reeved. 

Each  cf  the  two  loading  bins  has  a  capacity  of  600 


tons,  or  a  total  of  1,200  tons.  The  bins  are  self- 
clearing,  and  the  only  labor  required  is  to  open  the 
discharge  gates,  of  which  there  are  six  pairs  to  each 
bin.  Each  pair  of  gates  is  large  enough  to  load  a 
7l/±- ton  truck  in  one  minute.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  12  trucks  can  be  loaded  simultaneously  with  90 
tons  of  coal. 


Can  Store  20,000  Tons. 

Whenever  the  amount  of  coal  received  in  a  day  is- 
greater  than  can  be  placed  in  the  bins  the  stacker  can 
be  withdrawn  under  its  own  power  to  any  point  in 
the  yard  and  the  surplus  coal  placed  in  storage,  the 
capacity  of  the  storage  space  being  20,000  tons. 
When  it  is  desired  to  reclaim  this  coal  the  locomotive 
crane,  which  travels  on  the  same  track  as  the  stacker, 
removes  it  from  the  storage  piles  and  dumps  it  into 
the  hopper  above  Conveyor  No.  3,  which  delivers  it 
through  the  stacker  to  the  loading  bins. 

The  bins  may,  therefore,  be  tilled  direct  from  the 
railroad  cars  by  means  of  the  track  hopper  and  Con¬ 
veyors  1  ,  2  and  3,  or  from  storage  by  means  of  the 
locomotive  crane,  traveling  hopper  and  Conveyor 
No.  3,  or  by  both  means  acting  simultaneously.  Thus, 
whenever  deliveries  by  truck  exceed  the  amount  of 
incoming  coal  the  necessary  amount  can  be  reclaimed 
from  storage.  Between  the  ranges  of  a  maximum 
of  incoming  coal  and  a  minimum  of  deliveries,  and 
a  minimum  of  incoming  coal  and  a  maximum  of  de¬ 
liveries,  any  possible  combination  can  be  handled 
without  subjecting  either  the  unloading  or  delivery 
forces  to  any  delay  whatever. 

The  only  rail  connection  the  yard  has  is  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  coal  coming  in  over  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania 
and  delivered  to  the  yard  at  the  same  freight  rate 
as  coal  originating  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  holding  that  as  the  fuel  yard 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  Service,  it  should 
have  the  same  rate  on  both  railroad  systems 

With  the  system  outlined,  a  labor  force  of  six  men 
working  the  full  year  may  suffice  for  unloading  the 
coal,  whereas  in  the  temporary  yards  a  minimum 
force  of  ten  men  during  the  six  summer  and  20 
during  the  winter  was  necessary. 


Philadelphia  Bowl 

ing  Results. 

The  present  standing  of  the  teams 

in  the  Phila 

delphia  Coal  Trade  Bowling  League 

is  as 

follows 

Per 

Won. 

Lost. 

Cent. 

Thorne  Neale . 

.  11 

4 

733 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer... 

.  10 

7 

666 

Berwind  White  . 

.  8 

7 

533 

Cortright  . 

..  7 

8 

466 

Wentz  Corp . 

,.  5 

10 

333 

Franklin  C.  &  C . 

.  4 

11 

266 

Conveyor  System  at  Government  Coal  Yard. 


Bins  and  Svale  House,  Government  Coal  Yard. 
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WHY  GARFIELD  RESIGNED. 


Did  So  as  a  Protest  Against  Transfer  of  Price 
Fixing  Authority. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  coal  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  held  a  special  session  last  Saturday  to  ques¬ 
tion  Dr.  Garfield  as  to  his  reasons  for  resigning  as 
Fuel  Administrator.  The  hearing  not  only  brought 
out  facts  bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  matter,  but 
threw  more  light  on  the  dissentions  in  official  cir¬ 
cles  resulting  from  various  proposals  to  end  the 
bituminous  strike. 

Dr.  Garfield  stated  that  he  resigned  because,  in 
his  opinion,  the  terms  on  which  President  Wilson 
settled  the  strike  transferred  the  authority  to  fix 
coal  prices  from  the  Fuel  Administration  to  a  com¬ 
mission  of  three  men,  which  was  so  framed  that  it 
guarantees  no  protection  to  the  public. 

“The  President  has  full  power  to  set  aside  the 
Fuel  Administrator  and  substitute  another  person,” 
Dr.  Garfield  told  the  committee.  “That  is  not  the 
basis  of  my  disapproval.  My  objection  is  to  the 
creation  of  a  commission  which  shall  be  composed 
two-thirds  of  persons  interested  in  the  industry  and 
one-tliird  representing  the  public,  and  such  a  com¬ 
mission  to  have  broad  powders.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  such  a  commission  with  advisory 
powers  only,  but  as  it  stands,  the  public  possibly  is 
not  protected.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle,  and  as 
a  principle  of  Government  it  is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

“I  believe  that  I  represent  the  real  opinions  of  the 
President,  but,  of  course,  that  can  be  denied,  and 
may  be.  If  the  President  were  well  and  I  could 
put  the  matter  before  him  he  would  approve  my 
position,  I  am  sure,  because  I  know  his  mind  and 
we  have  talked  about  this  very  matter  many  times 
in  the  past.” 

Dr.  Garfield  disclosed  that  he  sent  a  plan  to  the 
President  last  Spring,  outlining  an  advisory  com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  coal  situation  after  the  Fuel 
Administration  disbanded  and  that  they  had  gone 
over  the  principle  involved  very  carefully. 

Settlement  a  Surrender  of  Principle 

“Then  you  feel  that  a  principle  has  been  sur¬ 
rendered  in  this  settlement?”  Senator  Frelinghuy- 
sen  asked. 

“I  think  so,”  Dr.  Garfield  replied. 

Dr.  Garfield  said  that  he  had  understood  that  both 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet  supported  his  position 
that  there  should  be  no  further  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal. 

Dr.  Garfield  said  that  during  consideration  of  the 
wage  increases  by  the  Cabinet  he  and  Secretary 
Wilson  Avere  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
posed  increases.  Secretary  Wilson  wanted  to  take 
as  a  basis  the  wages  for  pick  miners,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  smallest  increases  since  1913.  Secretary 
Wilson  suggested  an  increase  of  31  per  cent,  for 
this  class  and  urged  that  the  same  increase  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  classes  of  mine  workers.  Garfield  de¬ 
clared  that  this  would  mean  a  total  wage  increase 
of  107  per  cent  to  bring  the  lowest  up  to  79  per 
cent,  which  was  the  percentage  the  cost  of  living 
had  increased. 

Turning  to  the  proposed  commission,  Garfield  de¬ 
clared  the  Government  ought  to  retain  power  over 
prices  instead  of  delegating  it  to  a  body  of  three 
men,  onh'  one  of  whom  represented  the  public. 
“Such  a  commission  ought  not  to  have  any  power,” 
Dr.  Garfield  said.  “It  ought  to  be  advisory  only  and 
the  Government  ought  to  keep  control  over  prices.” 

“The  proposal  took  out  of  your  hands  powers  and 
authority  which  had  been  conferred  on  you  and 
transfers  it  to  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent?”  asked  Senator  Frelinghuysen. 

“According  to  the  public  announcement  made  in 
the  newspapers,  this  arrangement  will  result  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  commission  with  such  powers  which  will 
be  composed  of  three  persons,  two  representing  the 
industry,”  Dr.  Garfield  replied. 

“Were  you  consulted?”  Senator  Townsend  asked. 

“No,”  Dr.  Garfield  answered.  “I  saw  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  paper.” 

“Is  it  your  theory  that  a  commission  composed  in 


this  way,  operators  and  miners,  have  a  common  in¬ 
terest  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  public?”  asked 
Senator  Townsend. 

“Yes,”  replied  Dr.  Garfield.  “I  don’t  know,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  it  is  understood  that  wages  will  later 
be  increased  above  the  14  per  cent.” 

“One  of  your  objections  to  the  plan  is  that  the 
operators,  through  their  representative  on  the  com¬ 
mission,  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  deal 
with  the  miners’  representative  which  would  lead  to 
a  higher  price  for  coal?”  inquired  Senator  Town¬ 
send. 

“Certainly,”  Dr.  Garfield  replied. 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Assistant  Fuel  Administrator, 
and  John  A.  Allport,  Chief  Engineer,  both  of  whom 
returned  to  Washington  to  serve  under  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  when  the  Fuel  Administration  was  revived,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  their  chief  and  resigned. 


WANT  FEWER  SIZES. 

Retail  Dealers  Are  Again  Urging  the  Resizing 
of  Anthracite. 

Retail  dealers  are  again  urging  the  anthracite 
producers  to  simplify  the  handling  of  their  product 
by  reducing  the  number  of  domestic  sizes.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

“Resolved :  That  we  bring  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  anthracite  producers  the 
great  dissatisfaction  among  consumers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  methods  of  sizing  do¬ 
mestic  anthracite.  These  recent  changes 
we  consider  are  detrimental  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  anthracite  industry  and  that 
an  immediate  return  should  be  made  to  pre¬ 
war  methods.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
should  any  future  changes  be  made  in  do¬ 
mestic  sizes,  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  of  the  coal  industry  would  be  best  con¬ 
served  by  having  only  two  sizes  of  domestic 
anthracite. 

“Resolved :  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  be  submitted  to  the  anthracite  opera¬ 
tors.” 

At  the  meeting  of  western  New  York  retail  dealers, 
held  in  Rochester  on  December  10,  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  above  resolutions  were  commended. 
Suggestions  along  the  same  line  were  also  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  last  May  and  embodied  in  a  resolution. 

The  western  New  York  dealers  put  themselves  on 
record  as  favoring  of  having  only  two  domestic 
sizes  in  addition  to  broken,  which  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  special  size,  and  not  more  than  three  steam 
sizes. 

Several  times  during  the  past  few  years  the  retail 
dealers  have  endeavored  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  sizes,  and  while  their  advice  has  not  been 
heeded  so  far,  they  are  hopeful  of  a  favorable  de¬ 
cision  this  time. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Rv.  Co.  for  ten  months,  1919,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 


Month 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Jan . 

1,717,182 

1,684,202 

1,400,157 

1,485,159 

Feb . 

1,696,357 

1,327,151 

1,362,702 

1,202,085 

March  .... 

1,718,270 

1,790,199 

1,940,911 

1,141,463 

April  . 

1,560,834 

1,853,137 

1,880,287 

1,345,075 

May . 

1,442,493 

1,723,640 

1,540,880 

1,592,768 

June  . 

1,359,288 

1,755,998 

2,140,440 

1,538,397 

July  . 

1,514,198 

1,778,024 

2,122,620 

2,118,877 

Aug . 

1,609,912 

1,645,542 

1,995,289 

2,352,234 

Sept . 

1,448,898 

1,515,581 

1,832,142 

2,561,397 

Oct . 

1,626,156 

1,711,458 

1,866,735 

2,982,529 

Total  . .  . 

14,733,585 

16,784,932 

18,082,163 

18,319,984 

Shipments  during  October  increased  1,115,794  tons, 
or  59.8  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  months  last 
year,  while  for  the  ten  months  ended  October  31 
there  was  an  increase  of  237,821  tons,  or  1.3  per  cent. 


“Sham  Settlement’'  Denounced. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Say  It  Has 
Merely  Postponed  Showdown. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  operators  have  come 
out  with  a  statement  expressing  their  disapproval  of 
the  terms  of  the  strike  settlement,  and  demanding 
that  the  whole  subject  at  issue  be  submitted  to  a 
commission  similar  to  the  one  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  1902  to  settle  the  anthracite  strike. 
The  operators’  statement  says : 

“Settlement  of  the  bituminous  coal  strike  under 
the  plan  accepted  by  the  mine  workers  officials  at 
Indianapolis  is  no  settlement  whatever  of  principles 
at  stake  in  the  controversy.  It  is  merely  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  showdown  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
bound  to  come. 

“The  miners’  strike  was  in  direct  violation  of  a 
wage  contract  approved  by  the  Government  and  to 
continue  until  April  1,  1920,  or  until  the  declaration 
of  peace,  if  prior  to  that  date.  The  miners  violated 
that  contract.  They  are  left  free  to  violate  any  other 
contract  they  may  make  to  take  its  place.  There  is 
no  restraining  influence  upon  them.  The  public,  under 
the  form  of  settlement  adopted,  may  be  subjected 
again  at  any  time  to  the  discomfort  and  distress 
through  which  it  is  now  passing.  Organized  labor 
has  the  say  as  to  when  this  shall  occur. 

Dr.  Garfield’s  Plan  Approved. 

“The  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Garfield  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  was  interfered  with  by  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  knew  little  of  the  situation.  The 
problem  was  taken  out  of  his  hands.  The  operators 
and  the  public,  as  a  result,  have  been  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
The  operators  in  their  resolution  earnestly  protest 
against  this  sham  settlement  of  a  controversy  which 
will  arise  again  to  plague  the  American  people — a 
controversy  which  will  not  down  until  it  is  perman¬ 
ently  and  finally  settled. 

“The  following  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  by  the  operators  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  District : 

“Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  a  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  bituminous 
coal  strike,  and, 

“Whereas,  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  com¬ 
mission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  investigation  of  the  mine  work¬ 
ers’  demands  are  limited  and  confined  solely  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  wages,  living  costs,  and  prices;  and, 

“Whereas,  the  vital  principles  at  stake  are  not  men¬ 
tioned,  nor  is  any  protection  offered  the  public  against 
the  recurrence  of  same  catastrophe  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  ;  and, 

“Whereas,  it  is  only  by  the  form,  and  legal  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  future  contracts  made  with  the  min¬ 
ers’  organization  that  these  principles  can  be  safe¬ 
guarded,  and  the  public  and  the  operator  protected 
against  another  invasion  of  their  rights  by  law-defy¬ 
ing  labor  leadership,  which  is  now  causing  nation¬ 
wide  distress ;  therefore, 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  in  accepting  this  method  of 
settling  the  wage  controversy,  the  operators  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  earnestly  protest  against  the 
form  of  the  commission  and  its  powers.  They  de¬ 
mand  that  a  representative  commission,  similar  to 
that  which  settled  the  anthracite  strike  in  1902,  be 
appointed  and  empowered  to  investigate  by  public 
hearings  the  facts  which  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know,  and  the  principles  upon  which  de¬ 
pend  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  safety  of  our  democratic  institutions.” 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  western  New  York  retail 
dealers  in  Rochester  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging 
the  Government  to  provide  “a  means  whereby  bodies 
of  labor  shall  be  made  equally  responsible  with  the 
employers  of  labor  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  con¬ 
tract,  and  that  the  expiration  of  any  future  contract 
entered  into  between  coal  miners  and  operators  shall 
be  permitted  to  occur  only  at  such  season  of  the 
year  as  will  inflict  upon  the  public  a  minimum  of 
hardship  should  any  strike  or  lockout  take  place.” 
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Dinner  at  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  December  17th. 


William  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  Entertains 
Hundreds  of  Guests. 

One  of  the  most  notable  affairs  in  the  recent  an¬ 
nals  of  the  trade  was  the  beefsteak  dinner  given  by 
William  Farrell  &  Son.,  Inc.,  to  more  than  1,000 
of  their  friends  and  employes  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning.  It  was  held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Commodore  and.  as  described  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  was  probably  one  of  the  most  democratic 
gatherings  ever  held  in  this  city.  All  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men,  as  the  saying  is,  were  represented; 
and  there  were  several  tables  of  young  women,  too. 
The  representatives  of  the  largest  producing  com¬ 
panies  and  prominent  public  men  were  present,  as 
well  as  the  drivers  and  yardmen,  and  the  girls  from 
the  offices  were  there  also ;  young  and  old,  great 
and  small,  were  all  included,  even  the  colored  em¬ 
ployes.  There  were  men  in  evening  dress,  ladies 
in  their  dancing  gowns,  and  men  in  their  business  or 
working  clothes. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  dinner 
itself,  being  held  at  the  Commodore,  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  There  was  even  an  unlimited  supply 
of  real  beer,  a  timely  purchase  early  in  the  year 


having  provided  for  this  contingency.  There  was  a 
most  varied  entertainment  program,  embracing,  as 
a  headliner,  Bessie  McCoy,  and  including  a  serio¬ 
comic  boxing-match,  the  dance  that  made  the  Mid¬ 
way  famous  and  ether  features  of  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing  that  kept  everything  under  full  swing  from  start 
to  finish. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Governor  Smith  would 
honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence  but  the  illness 
of  his  mother  precluded  his  attendance. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  Jack  Coyne,  manager 
of  the  Trimmer  plant  of  the  company,  in  a  stirring 
address  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  presented  a  ring  to  President 
Thomas  F.  Farrell  and  to  Vice-President  Sanders  A. 
Wertheim  as  tokens  of  appreciation  from  the  force. 
This  presentation  was  pleasantly  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Farrell,  who  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  the 
co-operation  that  had  been  extended  by  all  the 
members  of  the  nineteen  organizations  so  quickly 
merged  into  the  Farrell  corporation. 

Mr.  Wertheim,  in  his  address,  echoed  these  re¬ 
marks,  adding  a  warning  word  in  regard  to  fuel  oil, 
hoping  that  there  will  be  no  such  exactions  with 
reference  to  wages  as  would  put  the  coal  people  of 


the  city  at  a  disadvantage  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
steam  coal,  pointing  out  that  union  labor  would  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  any  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  oil,  as  the  chief  claim  on  behalf  of  oil  has  to 
do  with  the  labor  that  is  dispensed  with. 

He  was  followed  by  S.  M.  Schatzkin,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  who  was  referred  to  by 
Toastmaster  Farrell  as  the  man  who  has  done  most 
to  bring  about  the  organization  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Schatzkin  elaborated  on  the  features  mentioned  by 
the  preceding  speakers  and  delivered  quite  an  ex¬ 
tended  address. 

He  was  followed  by  Olin  J.  Stephens,  president 
of  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  who  added  a  word  of 
felicitation  on  behalf  of  competing  interests,  and 
Arthur  F.  Rice  added  a  word  of  cheer,  in  closing,  by 
saying  if  the  coal  men  could  not  sell  coal  perhaps 
they  could  sell  oil.  This  concluded  the  program  of 
address  and  dancing  followed  in  the  west  ball-room, 
engaged  for  the  occasion. 

The  occasion  was  declared  a  most  successful  one. 
The  best  of  good  order  prevailed,  and  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  may  have  existed  because  of  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  gathering  and  the  unlimited  refresh¬ 
ments  proved  to  be  entirely  unfounded. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

E.  M.  Gray,  president  of  the  Illinois  Operators’ 
Association,  spent  a  day  in  Chicago  last  week. 

R.  W.  Gibson,  of  the  Artificial  Fuel  &  Ice  Co.,  of 
Waterloo,  la.,  has  returned  home  after  a  brief  stay  in 
Chicago. 

W.  H.  Harris,  who  makes  his  headquarters  in  the 
Fisher  Building,  has  returned  from  an  out  of  town 
business  trip. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  to  police  yards  during  the 
strike  will  continue  to  function  for  a  while,  until  the 
shortage  has  been  reduced  beyond  the  point  where 
people  might  take  unfair  means  to  get  more  than 
their  share  of  the  coal  supply. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  is 
prominently  mentioned  as  a  possibility  for  President 
Wilson’s  commission  to  make  a  permanent  adjust¬ 


ment  between  the  operating  companies,  the  miners 
and  the  public.  Mr.  Peabody  has  not  said  that  he 
would  serve  on  such  a  commission,  even  if  named 
by  the  President. 

E.  F.  Laemke,  of  the  Middle  States  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  McCormick  Building,  does  not  expect  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  return  to  normal  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  jobber  of  bituminois  coal  for  about  three  or 
four  months.  During  the  balance  of  the  winter,  he 
expects,  every  ton  of  coal  will  be  grabbed  almost 
as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

In  the  readjustment  of  the  local  situation  the  Re¬ 
gional  Coal  Committee,  of  which  T.  W.  Proctor 
and  George  Reed,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  are  the 
mainstays,  will  continue  to  function,  despite  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  lid  on  all  industries  classed  as  not  urgently 
essential.  Such  industries  will  be  furnished  coal  not 
to  exceed  one  week’s  supply  until  production  is 
brought  back  to  normal. 


The  attendance  record  was  broken  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  big  meeting  room  on  the  tenth  floor  of 
the  Plymouth  Building  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
chairs  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  outside.  There 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  enthusiasm,  nearly 
everybody  having  something  to  say  at  some  time  or 
other.  Names  of  all  those  present  were  taken  by  a 
doorman,  appointed  from  Mr.  Ben  Kendall’s  force. 

Lynn  J'.  Frazier,  Governor  of  North  Dakota,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  a  public  ownership  convention  in 
Chicago.  He  urged  that  the  United  States  seize  and 
operate  all  the  coal  mines  on  behalf  of  the  public. 
He  told  how  he  had  taken  over  the  lignite  mines  of 
his  state,  after  the  miners  had  struck.  He  made 
an  agreement  with  them  whereby  they  went  back  to 
work  at  the  old  scale,  but  with  the  stipulation  that 
all  the  lignite  mined  should  be  sold  to  the  public  at 
cost. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 


Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  eleven 
months  were : 


Companies 

1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R . 

.  13,808,321 

13,627,718 

10,847,322 

L.  V . 

.  12,974,405 

13,277,094 

10,946,060 

J.  c . 

.  7,685,946 

6,776,199 

5,434,572 

D..  L.  &  W... 

.  11,444,340 

11,014,160 

9.392,715 

D.  &  H . 

.  7,949,482 

8,237,806 

7,413,190 

Penn . 

.  5,163,107 

5,102,119 

4.387,298 

Erie  . 

.  8,182,498 

7,984,893 

6,631,182 

O.  &  W . 

.  1,852,910 

1  1,883,325 

1,711,136 

L.  &  N.  E.... 

.  3, 661,063 

3,535,715 

2,947,766 

Total  . 

.  72,722.072 

71,379,018 

60,717,002 

Net  Total  . 

.  *1,287,712 

71,434,360 

*475,360 

70,903,658 

60,717,002 

*Deduction : 

Tonnage  reported  by  both 

i  C.  R.R. 

of  N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  R.R. 

For  the  ten  months  shipments  show  a  decrease 
of  10,186,656  tons,  or  14.3  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1918. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Month — 

1917 

1918 

1919 

January  . 

. . . .  5,940,725 

5,726,712 

5,934,241 

February  . 

. . . .  5,178,432 

5,812,082 

3,871,932 

March . 

. . . .  6,989,075 

7,276,777 

3,938,908 

April  . 

. . . .  5,592,299 

6,368,373 

5,224,715 

May . 

. . . .  6,917,525 

6,887,256 

5,711,915 

June  . 

. . . .  7,049,067 

6,867,669 

5,619,591 

July  . 

. . . .  6,724,252 

7,084,775 

6,052,334 

August  . 

. ...  7,013,996 

7,180,923 

6,144,144 

September  . . . . 

. . . .  6,372,756 

6,234,395 

5,687,401 

October  . 

. ...  7,110,950 

6,296,366 

6,560,150 

November  . . . . 

. . . .  6,545,313 

5,276,659 

5,971,671 

Total  . 

....  71,434,360 

70,903,658 

60,717,002 

By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Companies — 

1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R.  Ry . 

. .  10.317,398 

10,248,539 

9,298,481 

L.  V.  RR . 

. .  9,844,000 

9,884.413 

8,631,660 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J.. 

. .  4,698,230 

4.626.285 

4,291,891 

D,  L.  &  W.  RR. 

. .  8,380,629 

7.831.046 

7,202,048 

D.  &  H.  Co . 

. .  6,707,952 

6,138.879 

5,394,387 

Penn.  RR . 

. .  3,758,277 

3,624,634 

3,333,221 

Erie  RR . 

N.  Y„  O.  & 

. .  6,069,673 

5,873,373 

5,121,336 

W.  Ry . 

. .  1,359,028 

1,334,931 

1,364,363 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR.. 

. .  2,827,941 

2.624,316 

2,334.534 

Total  . 

. .  53,326,128 

52,186,416 

46,971,921 

Shipments  for  first  eight  months  of 
decreased  5,214,497  tons,  or  9.9  per  cent. 

coal  year 

Says  Operators  Face  Bankruptcy. 

A  Kansas  City  dispatch  quotes  Harry  N.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  as  say¬ 
ing  that  many  bituminous  operators  face  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  interference  w'th  their  business  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  and  coal  committees  during 
the  strike. 

The  soft  coal  output  for  the  six  weeks  of  the 
strike  was  about  30,000,000  tons,  for  which  the  aver¬ 
age  price  at  the  mines  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3  a  ton,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor.  Practically  the 
entire  $90,000,000,  he  estimates,  is  tied  up  in  the 
mix-up  resulting  from  confiscations,  and  it  will  take 
months  to  get  things  straightened  out.  Meanwhile, 
the  operators  will  have  to  borrow  heavily  in  order 
to  keep  their  mines  going. 

“There  never  would  have  been  a  muddle,”  Mr. 
T aylor  said,  “if  the  Railroad  and  Fuel  administra¬ 
tions  had  been  prepared  when  they  seized  the  coal, 
to  pay  the  producers.  Instead  the  coal  was  seized 
and  set  adrift  on  the  railroad  lines,  to  be  picked  up 
at  some  far-off  terminal  and  sold  at  a  price,  plus 
the  freight  charged  from  the  mines.” 

Very  little  of  the  coal  seized  in  the  crisis  has  been 
l>aid  for.  Mr.  Taylor  sa’d,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  money  due  the  operators  has  reached  them. 


NEW  DISTRIBUTION  RULES. 

Regional  Director’s  Instructions  to  Roads  in 
Allegheny  Region. 

L.  \V.  Baldwin,  Regional  Director  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Region,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  has 
issued  the  following  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
movement  and  distribution  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
territory  under  his  jurisdiction: 

After  protecting  special  requisitions  for  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  to  be  delivered  from  available  supply,  allow 
all  coal  to  run  as  billed. 

For  industries  in  the  first  five  priorities  which  do 
not  have  stocks  in  excess  of  30  days,  deliver  without 
permit  as  consigned. 

For  industries  in  F  and  G  which  do  not  have 
stocks  in  excess  of  10  days’  supply,  deliver  without 
permit  as  consigned. 

Preference  in  delivery  must  be  given  to  coal  billed 
prior  to  November  1st,  and  I  urge  you  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  get  all  of  the  coal  billed  prior  to  No¬ 
vember  1st  moved  up  promptly  and  delivered. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  supervise  the  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  extent  that  plants  now  down  or  which 
may  be  threatened  with  a  shutdown  and  which  do 
not  have  stocks  of  coal  to  permit  their  operation  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  coal  to  meet  their  emergency 
day  to  day  requirements  until  production  reaches 
such  a  figure  as  to  enable  them  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  normal  movement  of  coal  consigned  to  them 
from  mines  to  destination. 

Railroad  fuel  should  be  allowed  to  move  and  be 
delivered  as  billed  and  coal  billed  to  destinations 
on  other  region  lines  delivered  to  connecting  lines 
without  permit. 

Trans-shipment  of  bituminous  coal  at  tidewater 
ports  will  be  handled  on  permit  for  the  present. 

Do  not  overlook  the  embargo  on  all  export  coal 
and  coke;  consequently  no  coal  or  coke  consigned, 
reconsigned  or  to  be  reconsigned  for  export  should 
be  allowed  to  run. 

Also  do  not  overlook  your  general  embargoes 
against  the  movement  of  coal  to  tidewater  points, 
as  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  issue  embargo 
permits  to  allow  any  coal  to  come  forward  to  tide¬ 
water. 


OUTPUT  DURING  STRIKE. 


Bituminous  production  for  the  week  ending;  De¬ 
cember  6,  the  fifth  week  of  the  strike,  took  a  down¬ 
ward  dip,  according  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  This  was  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  union  and  non¬ 
union  miners  in  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Som¬ 
erset  County,  Pennyslvania,  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
strikers.  Evidently  the  developments  created  a  panic 
in  Washington,  causing  hysterical  efforts  to  settle 
the  strike  on  any  terms  and  the  placing  of  absurd  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  light  and  power. 

Bituminous  production,  by  weeks,  since  November 
1  is  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  follows : 


Week  ending. 

Net  tons. 

November  8 . 

.  3,582,000 

November  15  . 

.  4.024,000 

November  22  . 

.  5,344,000 

November  29 . 

.  5,326,000 

December  6 . 

.  5,259,000 

The  output  of  anthracite  during  the  week  ending 
December  6  continued  at  the  high  rate  maintained 
since  the  commencement  of  the  bituminous  strike. 
The  week’s  production  (1,978,000  net  tons)  was 
within  40,000  tons  of  November  22,  the  record  of  the 
year. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  are  preparing  to  erect  at 
Beloit  Wis„  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
foundries  in  the  world.  It  will  eventually  employ 
1,500  men,  and  1,500  more  men  will  be  required  in 
other  departments  of  the  factory  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  product'on  that  will  result.  Material  will  be 
assembled  during  the  winter,  so  that  construction 
work  can  be  put  under  way  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  next  spring. 


BIG  SANDY  REORGANIZED. 


Company  Announces  Discovery  of  Oil  on  Its 
Eastern  Kentucky  Property. 

Ihe  Big  Sandy  Co.,  which  owns  approximately 
61 ,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  the  Elkhorn  district  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  has  recently  been  reorganized  and 
its  officials  are  now  as  follows : 

George  B.  French,  president;  John  R.  Lazenby, 
vice  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  and  general 
counsel.  Directors  are:  Thomas  Hunt,  William  A. 
Paine,  Robert  G.  Morse  and  John  R.  Lazenby,  all  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  George  B.  French,  of  New  York. 

The  company  maintains  offices  in  Boston  at  57 
Equitable  Building,  and  in  New  York  at  71  Broad- 
way. 

Of  the  61,000  acres,  between  7,000  and  8,000  are 
now  under  lease  to  interests  connected  with  the 
Semet-Solvey  Co.,  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  other  operating  companies. 

I  he  Big  Sandy  Co.  with  a  view  to  determining 
at  what  depth  and  in  what  thickness  the  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  veins  underlie  its  property,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  putting  down  a  2,000  foot  exploratory  hole 
near  Elkhorn  City.  At  902  feet  the  drillers  ran  into 
an  excellent  showing  of  very  high  grade  oil.  Al¬ 
though  this  showing  was  very  encouraging,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  to  treat  this  hole  as  an  explora¬ 
tory  one. 

Geologists  claim  that  a  still  better  oil  showing 
will  be  made  in  the  Berea  Sands  lying  at  a  lower 
depth.  The  log  of  the  hole  indicates  that  this  Pike 
County  formation  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  formation,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
new  high  grade  oil  field  being  found  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.” 


Autocar  Makes  Good. 

Retailing  coal  in  the  Kentucky  hills  has  its  draw¬ 
backs  even  though  the  source  of  supply  is  not  far 
away.  The  difficulties  are  principally  due  to  the 
steep  grades  and  sharp  turns  in  the  highways  and  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  residences  to  which  coal 
must  be  delivered  are  connected  with  the  street  by 
a  driveway  whose  grade  is  much  steeper  than  would 
ever  be  considered  feasible  in  any  public  highway. 

The  Gorman  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Bellevue,  Ky., 
have  been  surprised  at  the  ability  of  their  Autocar 
to  negotiate  the  unusual  grades  within  the  radius 
of  their  normal  delivery.  Mr.  Gorman  says  that 
anyone-  familiar  with  the  lay  of  the  land  in  Campbell 
County,  Ky.,  will  readily  appreciate  that  it  takes  a 
very  good  machine  to  get  over  the  hills. 

He  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  express  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Autocar.  He  said  in  part : 

“We  have  had  the  Autocar  in  operation  continually 
for  the  past  three  months  and  we  have  delivered 
coal  to  places  where  it  was  impossible  to  go  with  a 
truck  on  previous  occasions,  where  it  took  two  teams 
to  deliver  one  ton.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  up  the  steepest  grade. 

"We  have  never  been  compelled  to  reduce  our 
leads  in  order  to  get  up  these  hills.  I  might  further 
state  that  it  has  never  been  necessary  for  us  to  call 
for  any  assistance  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  in 
delivering  our  load  to  any  point  with  this  truck.  The 
pneumat  c  tire  feature  has  enabled  us  to  cover  more 
ground  and  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  on  our  ma¬ 
chine  to  a  minimum.” 


BELGIAN  COAL  OUTPUT  ABOUT 
NORMAL. 

\\  hile  most  European  countries  have  not  succeeded 
in  restoring  their  coal  mining  activities  to  anywhere 
near  the  pre-war  basis,  Belgium  is  a  notable  excep¬ 
tion,  as  shown  by  the  following  cablegram  recently 
sent  to  Washington  by  Brand  Whitlock,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  to  that  country : 

“As  an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Bel¬ 
gium  is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  that  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
Belgian  mines  during  the  month  of  October  was 
98.6  per  cent,  of  the  normal  production  before  the 
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NO  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  FOR 
THEM. 

Some  people  have  thought  that  the  bituminous 
strike  was  precipitated  by  the  U.  M.  W.  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  “nationalization”  of  the 
coal  mines,  rather  than  a  mere  increase  in  wages. 
But  the  editor  of  the  American  Coal  Miner,  whose 
relations  with  the  U.  M.  W.  leaders  are  such  that 
his  utterances  may  he  considered  semi-official, 
indicates  that  Government  ownership  or  control 
is  about  the  last  thing  they  desire. 

Here  is  what  he  says  in  a  recent  editorial,  writ¬ 
ten  before  Mr.  Palmer  launched  his  latest  move¬ 
ment  to  end  the  strike: 

“When  it  comes  to  ‘gumming  up  the  machinery’ 
it  appears  that  the  Cabinet  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

“If  the  Government  should  operate  the  coal 
mines  and  other  basic  industries  with  as  much 
confusion  and  disturbance  as  it  has  shown  in  the 
coal  strike,  then  we  want  no  further  governmen¬ 
tal  control. 

“If  the  Cabinet  cannot  agree  on  a  proposition 
as  expressed  by  Secretary  Wilson,  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  how  can  the  Government  expect 
anybody  else  to  get  together? 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  strike  contro¬ 
versy  has  degenerated  into  a  political  brawl.  The 
Government  wants  to  make  a  big  showing  for  the 
railroads,  as  they  are  the  largest  coal  consumers, 
and  seek  to  batter  down  prices,  under  the  old 
plan  of  ‘putting  somebody  in  bad.’  ” 


BALTIMORE  NOTES. 

With  the  view  to  aiding  in  every  possible  way 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  have  all  users  of 
bituminous  practice  economy,  Governor  Harrington 
issued  a  special  appeal  during  the  week.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  restrictions  were 
off,  we  are  not  permitted  to  waste  coal  by  using  it 
indiscriminately.  The  statement  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  presence  in  Maryland  of  R.  P.  MacKenzie 
of  the  Regional  Coal  Committee,  who  will  co-operate 
with  all  industries  and  aid  them  to  economize. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Western  Maryland 
Ry.  of  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  a  modern 
car-dumping  machine.  This  will  be  installed  on  the 
new  piers,  which  are  under  construction,  in  place  of 
the  piers  destroyed  by  lire  a  few  months  ago. 

A  report  of  trouble  in  some  of  the  Maryland 
mines,  which  stated  that  some  of  the  superintendents 
had  locked  out  men  who  went  on  a  strike,  was  later 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mines  had  water  in 
them  and  would  be  promptly  reopened,  which  has 
now  been  done. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

A.  K.  Cosgrove  and  H.  J.  Meehan,  of  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  are  visiting  the  Illinois  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  big  coal  concern. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  of  the  Franklin  &  William¬ 
son  Counties  Association,  has  returned  to  his  office 
in  the  Fisher  Building  after  an  out  of  town  business 
trip. 

The  Railroad  Administration  estimates  total  rail¬ 
road  requirements  for  1919  at  138,666,000  tons, 
divided  as  follows  between  different  branches  of 
the  service:  Freight,  72,098,000  tons;  passenger, 
29,615,000;  switch,  26,310,000;  miscellaneous,  16,- 
643,000. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Government  wastefulness, 
it  is  reported  that  20,000  tons  of  coal  accumulated 
by  the  War  Department  at  Hopewell,  Va.,  during 
the  war,  when  big  powder  works  were  located  there, 
is  still  on  the  ground  and  burning  up  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion. 

In  expressing  appreciation  of  our  reply  to  Mr. 
McAdoo,  a  friend  says  that  the  people  at  Washing¬ 
ton  have  about  as  much  chance  of  running  the  coal 
business  properly  as  a  committee  of  coal  men  would 
of  successfully  conducting  some  great  business  that 
they  knew  little  about. 

Seth  W.  Morton,  of  Albany,  has  been  appointed 
by  A.  T.  Hardin,  Regional  Director  of  the  Eastern 
Region,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  to  act  as 
special  representative  of  the  railroads  in  northern 
New  York  and  assist  the  Public  Service  Commission 
in  its  coal  conservation  plans. 

The  Sunburv  Anthracite  Briquette  Co.  has  just 
completed  a  new  briquetting  plant  at  Sunbury,  Pa., 


Anthracite  Prices  at 

White  Ash 


F.  o.  b. 
New  York 
Lower 

Mines  Ports 

Broken  .  $9.95-645*  $7.80-8.30* 

Egg  .  6.35-7.10*  8.20-8.95* 

Stove  .  6.60-7.35*  8.45-9.20* 

Chestnut  .  6.70-7.20*  8.55-9.05* 

Pea .  5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat  .  3.40-4.00*  5.15-5.75* 

Rice  .  2.75-3  00*  4.50-4.75* 

Barley  .  1.25-2. 25$  3.00-4.00$ 


♦Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


with  a  daily  capacity  of  100  tons.  Anthracite  culm 
dredged  from  the  river  will  be  the  principal  raw  ma¬ 
terial  used,  it  is  understood.  Dr.  E.  C.  Gamble,  of 
Harrisburg,  is  head  of  the  new  enterprise. 

Lewis  T.  Orr,  chairman  of  the  coal  committee 
of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey  of  the  coal  supplies  of  apartment 
houses.  He  declares  that  sixty  per  cent  of  them 
have  a  six  weeks’  supply,  but  that  the  remaining  40 
per  cent  had  only  a  ten  days’  supply  when  the  strike 
came  to  an  end.  Too  much  enthusiasm  in  helping  the 
authorities  save  coal  has  brought  a  lot  of  landlords 
into  court,  and  one  was  fined  $200  for  letting  the  heat 
in  the  building  go  down  to  49  degrees  during  the 
middle  of  the  day. 


The  beauty  about  spending  all  your  money  is  that 
no  one  can  borrow  it  from  you. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


FOR  SALE 

New  River  mine  in  operation  on  main  line, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  West  Virginia. 
Address,  “Box  17”  care  of  SAWARD'S 
JOURNAL. 


Mines  and  Tidewater. 


Red 

Ash 

Lykens  Valley 

A 

F.  o.  b. 

F. 

o.  b. 

New  York 

New 

York 

Lower 

Lower 

Mines 

Ports 

Mines 

Ports 

$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.80-7.10* 

8.40-8.95* 

6.80 

8.65 

6.80-7.35* 

8.65-9.20* 

7.20 

9.05 

6.80-7.20* 

8.65-9.05* 

7.20 

9.05 

5.40 

7.05 

5.65 

7.40 

$Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 


320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu- 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


THE  JOB  AND  THE  MAN 
are  brought  together  with  striking  fre¬ 
quency  by  an  advertisement  in  the  special 
column  of  Saward’s  Journal.  Try  it.  Five 
cents  per  word. 


Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  inc. 

ENGINEERS 

261  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

REPORTS  PLANS  ami  DESIGNS  SUPERVISORS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

For  COALING  PLANTS  and  POCKETS 

Specialists  in  Coal  Handling  and  Power  Plants 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


December  20,  1919 


Make  America  Safe  for  Americans. 

1  i e.'i dent  Lloyd  of  National  Retail  Association  Calls  Upon  Business  Interests  to  Join  in  the 
Fight  Against  Foreign  Radicals  Who  Preach  Sedition. 


John  Lloyd,  president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  has  issued  an  appeal  to 
business  men  urging  them  to  join  in  a  campaign  to 
make  America  safe  for  Americans.  In  his  statement 
Mr.  Lloyd  says : 

“We  have  just  passed  through  a  period  where  the 
energies  of  the  world  have  all  been  concentrated  on 
the  production  of  machinery  to  destroy  human  life. 
The  world  produced  along  these  lines  as  never  be¬ 
fore  and  the  results  have  appalled  all  right-thinking 
people.  The  blood  lust  is  still  in  the  air  and  the 
restraint  of  law  and  order  is  resented  by  many.  The 
orderly  processes  of  civilization  in  peace  times  are 
now  too  slow.  If  an  object  cannot  be  obtained  at 
once  by  peaceful  means,  then  any  means  are  justified 
to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

“We  helped  to  win  the  war  for  right  and  justice 
and  saved  the  world  from  slavery  by  meeting  might 
with  might.  We  surely  tried  temporizing  to  the 
breaking  point  and  beyond ;  only  when  we  met  brute 
force  with  greater  brute  force  did  we  win.  You 
cannot  argue  with  a  mad  bull  rushing  at  you  in  an 
open  field,  but  you  can  if  he  is  locked  up,  even 
though  he  may  not  understand. 

“We  have  among  us  today  those  who  would  make 
this  a  mad  nation.  They  are  more  dangerous  than 
a  mad  bull,  because  they  have  brains,  even  though 
undeveloped,  and  their  leaders  are  developing  what 
brains  they  have  along  lines  best  suited  for  the  ends 
they  have  in  mind.  They  are  being  carefully  edu¬ 
cated,  but  not  by  the  proper  teachers.  Lock  up  these 
h  YV .  \\  ,’s  and  Bolsheviki,  no  matter  by  what  name 
they  are  known  and  argue  with  them  afterwards. 

Stop  Pussyfooting. 

"Do  we  want  a  country  of  Americans  for  Ameri¬ 
cans If  we  do,  the  time  has  come  to  stop  pussy¬ 
footing;  the  time  has  come  for  every  real  American 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  There  must  be  no  tem¬ 
porizing — those  who  preach  and  teach  sedition  must 
be  destroyed.  If  they  are  aliens,  send  them  home; 
if  citizens  in  name,  put  them  behind  bars,  and  then 
argue,  if  you  wish. 

“The  foreigner  who  comes  to  these  shores  must 
become  an  American  in  thought,  as  well  as  in  deed. 
He  must  be  taught  to  respect  our  institutions  and  to 
uphold  the  law.  No  foreigner  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  who  cannot  at  least  understand  and  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  Foreign  language  newspapers  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  within  a  specified  time  from  the  passage  of 
the  law  discontinuing  them.  Nothing  but  English 
speaking  schools  should  be  allowed. 

“The  American  nation  has  passed  the  time  when  it 
will  listen  to  lengthy  debates  in  Congress  and  to 
speeches,  made  solely  to  be  printed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  to  be  franked  out  for  the  home 
consumption  of  a  fewr  constituents ;  to  endless  in- 
\  estigations  by  special  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  that  drag  along  for  months,  the  sole  result 
being  tons  of  printed  matter,  which  never  sees  the 
light  of  day  after  the  hearing  has  dragged  its  weary- 
way  to  a  finish ;  to  labor  leaders,  walking  delegates 
and  foreign  agitators,  whose  only  thought  is  per¬ 
sonal  gain;  to  silver-tongued  orators;  to  political 
bosses  and  leaders  who  care  nothing  for  America, 
but  solely  for  their  political  future.  We  are  tired 
of  'Watchful  Waiting.’  Americans  want  none  of 

all  this ;  we  want  action,  not  tomorrow,  but  todav _ 

NOW. 

"Labor  today  seems  to  have  but  one  aim  in  view 
and  that  is  higher  wages  and  less  work.  As  wages 
increase,  production  per  capita  decreases.  The  ease 
with  which  money  has  been  earned  during  the  last 
few  years  is  a  present  day  curse.  This  money  that 
is  being  spent  so  freely  has  not  been  earned.  Our 
jovemment  has  borrowed  heavily  and  increased 
taxes,  and  this  alone  has  been  responsible  for  the 
high  wages  paid.  The  present  scale  of  living  cannot 
continue,  unless  production  per  capita  is  increased. 

lus  fundamental  must  be  driven  home  to  the 
American  public. 


Limit  of  Taxation  Reached. 

'Tlie  limit  of  taxation  and  of  our  borrowing  ca¬ 
pacity-  has  been  reached  and  longer  working  hours 
with  increased  production  per  capita  is  the  vital 
question  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must  solve.  If  we  do 
not,  then  as  a  nation  we  will  be  no  longer  leaders 
of  the  world.  We  are  a  world  power  today — what 
will  we  be  tomorrow? 

This  question  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  but 
in  the  hands  of  every  right-thinking  American, 
Americans  who  love  their  country  first  and  self 
interest  afterwards.  It  is  up  to  each  individual  who 
thinks  right  to  lead  right,  to  lead  unselfishly  and  to 
educate  all  to  the  necessity  of  production  and  still 
more  production.  Laws,  no  matter  how  just,  will 
not  overcome  ignorance,  and  it  is  only  the  ignorance 
of  the  majority  of  unionized  labor  that  enables  radi¬ 
cal  labor  leaders  to  control  and  endanger  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation. 

“When  union  labor,  or  in  fact  any  other  small 
minority,  tries  to  hold  up  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
threatening  to  paralyze  industry,  it  is  time  to  act, 
not  to  talk.  Think  of  conditions  becoming  so  bad 
in  this  free  country  of  ours  w-hen  labor  leaders  defy 
the  Government  and  call  a  strike,  and  when  the 
Government  takes  charge  and  proceeds  against  them, 
through  the  courts,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  through  its  executive  council,  advises  the 
unions  to  defy  the  law  and  continue  the  strike. 
Leaders  such  as  these  are  not  worthy  of  the  men 
they-  lead  and  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
council  with  any  law-abiding  citizen  or  Government 
official.” 


Dr.  Garfield’s  Misgivings. 

New  York  World. 

Dr.  Garfield,  former  Fuel  Administrator,  ventures 
into  the  realm  of  prophecy  in  assuming  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public  will  necessarily  be  sacrified,  if 
not  betrayed,  by  a  commission  of  three  persons  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  coal-miners,  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  the  public. 

To  his  way  of  thinking,  apparently,  it  is  pre¬ 
ordained  that  the  operators’  representatives  and  the 
miners’  representatives  shall  enter  into  a  deal  to 
gouge  the  public,  and  the  representative  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  remain  a  passive  spectator.  Anything  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Any  woful  prediction  may  be  permitted  to  a 
man  in  Dr.  Garfield’s  state  of  mind.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  in  advance  of  their  appointment,  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  findings  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  must  seem  hasty.  Mav  they  not  be  de¬ 
serving  of  confidence  until  they  prove  themselves 
unworthy? 

The  plan  of  settlement  presented  by  Dr.  Garfield 
called  for  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  the  miners’ 
wages,  to  be  paid  by  the  operators  without  any 
compensating  increase  in  the  prices  of  coal.  It  was 
flatly  rejected.  As  a  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  it 
was  wholly  ineffective.  It  still  is  the  belief  of  the 
former  Fuel  Administrator  that  his  proposal  offered 
the  only  correct  solution,  but  how  he  intended  to 
compel  the  miners  to  dig  coal  in  the  face  of  their 
refusal  to  accept  his  terms  is  a  mystery. 


J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  estimates  that  the  strike  cost  the 
miners  $60,000,000  in  lost  wages ;  that  the  operators 
lost  $12,000,000;  the  Government  $40,000,000  through 
added  cost  to  the  Railroad  Administration,  loss  of 
freights  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  revenue  loss  from 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes.  The  loss  to  the 
public  through  the  closing  down  of  manufacturing 
plants,  and  the  curtailment  of  business  generally  by 
the  conservation  rules,  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
production  loss  is  placed  at  approximately  40.000,000 
tons  by  Mr.  Morrow. 


Most  of  us  can  act  the  fool  without  much  re¬ 
hearsing. 


Coal  and  Coke  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States 
during  October,  1919,  to  various  countries  were ; 

Anthracite:  Austria-Hungary  150,  France  802, 
Italy  2,299,  Netherlands  1,  Bermuda  683,  Canada 
425,511,  Guatemala  1,  Honduras  195,  Nicaragua  154, 
Mexico  442,  Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.,  300,  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Labrador  1,775,  Barbados  50,  Cuba  1,649 
Total  433,742. 

Bituminous:  Azores  and  Madera  Islands  9,003, 
Belgium  200,  Denmark  20,548,  France  183,812,  Ger¬ 
many  632,  Gibraltar  4,805,  Greece  25,157,  Italy  423,939, 
Netherlands  174,430,  Norway  35,051,  Portugal  24,201, 
Spain  17,973,  Sweden  60,734,  Switzerland  69,999, 
Turkey  in  Europe  4,005,  England  5,003,  Bermuda 
1,553,  Canada  1,448,605,  Guatemala  50,  Honduras 
1,003,  Nicaragua  89,  Panama  5,396,  Salvador  1, 
Mexico  8,757,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  1,300, 
Barbados  10,144,  Jamaica  4,587,  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
6,632,  other  British  West  Indies  5,656,  Cuba  115,366, 
Danish  West  Indies  5,517,  Dutch  West  Indies  4,286, 
Dominican  Republic  335,  Argentina  95,865,  Brazil 
71,957,  Chile  1,035,  Peru  6,872,  Uruguay  8,915, 
Canary  Islands  1,819,  French  Africa  23,674,  Portu¬ 
guese  Africa  17,121,  Egypt  28,659.  Total  2,934,686. 

Coke:  Austria-Hungary  -297,  Greece  467,  Italy 
7.650,  Netherlands  2,831,  Norway  132,  Portugal  82, 
Switzerland  2,422,  Canada  47,882,  Guatemala  1,  Hon¬ 
duras  3,  Nicaragua  3,  Salvador  5,  Mexico  14,831, 
Jamaica  15,  Cuba  554,  Dominican  Republic  1,  Ar¬ 
gentina  195,  Brazil  280,  Chile  3,691,  Ecuador  25, 
Peru  582,  Uruguay  2,  Venezuela  11.  Total  81,962.  ’ 

Bunker:  New  York  128,543,  Philadelphia  83,300, 
Maryland  86,792,  Virginia  273,078. 

All  figures  are  net  tons. 


Exports  by  Customs  Districts. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  Customs  Districts, 
during  October,  1919,  in  net  tons  were: 

Anthracite:  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  139, 
Vermont  1,602,  Massachusetts  286,  St.  Lawrence 
135,872,  Rochester  48,875,  Buffalo  233,317,  New  York 
6,929,  Philadelphia  2,332,  Maryland  2,259,  Georgia  2, 
New  Orleans  350,  San  Antonia  398,  El  Paso  43,’ 
Southern  California  1,  Washington  73,  Dakota  552^ 
Duluth  and  Superior  709,  Ohio  2.  Total  433,742. 

Bituminous  :  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  62,  Ver¬ 
mont  2,036,  St.  Lawrence  192,084,  Rochester  60,935, 
Buffalo  287,027,  New  York  3,959,  Philadelphia  261,- 
277,  Maryland  407,382,  Virginia  765,768,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  27,426,  Georgia  7,113,  Florida  958,  Mobile  1,998, 
New  Orleans  1,452,  San  Antonio  1,684,  El  Paso 
3,290,  Arizona  3,768,  Southern  California  5,  San 
Francisco  1,  Washington  611,  Dakota  4,466,  Duluth 
and  Superior  4,084,  Michigan  83,154,  Ohio  814146 
Total  2,934,686. 

Coke  :  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  56,  Vermont 
273.  St.  Lawrence  7,199,  Rochester  98.  Buffalo 
29,378,  New  York  5,265,  Philadelphia  5,939,  Mary¬ 
land  7,154,  Virginia  831,  New  Orleans  54,  San  An¬ 
tonio  959,  El  Paso  1,949,  Arizona  11,923,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  Washington  184,  Dakota  142,  Duluth  and 
Superior  24,  Michigan  8,912,  Ohio  1,616,  Porto  Rico 
1.  Total  81,962. 


U.  S.  Coal  to  Canada. 


Anthracite  Bituminous 

Month  1918  1919  1918  1919 

January  ....  238,059  362,268  447,338  768  770 

February  ...  225,417  210,721  578,143  446  429 

March .  385,852  105,093  849,125  325  883 

APnl  .  325,205  282,217  1,158,255  501,940 

May .  414,719  396,580  1,766,702  1,088,026 

June  .  365,309  471,825  1,803,210  1,430,741 

July  .  381,131  484,240  1,877,204  1,338,108 

AuSust  .  395,025  497,592  1,958,962  1,337,686 

September..  425,374  472,916  1,751,174  1  411970 

0ctober .  441,891  425,511  1,660,027  C448J505 

Total .  3,598,982  3,708,963  13,850,240  10,125,158 


Coal  land  developing  companies  are  active  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  It  is  said  that  22  new  mines 
are  in  the  process  of  opening  in  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field  and  that  as  many  more  will  be  started 
soon. 
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Coal  Mine  Management 

Many  large  industrial  and  public  service  com¬ 
panies,  who  own  coal  mines  to  insure  their  fuel 
supply,  are  turning  to  centralized  management. 

Rapidly  rising  costs  and  unstable  labor  condi¬ 
tions  make  coal  mining  a  difficult  problem. 

More  than  ever  is  it  advisable  to  transfer  the 
responsibility  to  an  organization  geared  to  do 
the  work. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Company,  through  the  great 
breadth  of  their  operations,  offers  such  a  ser¬ 
vice. 

Let  us  advise  with  you  in  your  coal  problems. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 

General  Offices 

Outlook  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Producers  and  Shippers 

GENUINE 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDALIA  COAL 

Four  Inch  Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg 

Special  attention  given  to 
QUALITY  SERVICE  PREPARATION 


Branch  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  Toledo  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Rapids 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

John  Stoddard,  the  American  representative  of  D. 
L.  Flack  &  Co.,  of  London,  with  office  at  29  Broad¬ 
way,  sailed  for  England  last  week  on  the  Imperator. 

George  A.  Drake,  of  the  Seaboard  Coal  Co.,  is 
recovering  from  an  illness  which  has  kept  him  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  part  of  the  time  for  the  last  two 
weeks. 

W.  P.  Anderson,  who  was  with  W.  C.  Atwater  & 
Co.  for  several  years,  is  now  connected  with  D.  L. 
Flack  &  Son,  a  well-known  London  coal  exporting 
firm  which  maintains  a  branch  in  this  city. 

Demands  have  been  advanced  by  drivers  and 
yardmen  employed  by  the  New  York  dealers  which 
if  the  usual  amount  of  overtime  prevails  may  ad¬ 
vance  by  40  or  SO  per  cent,  the  cost  of  coal  delivery. 

Bernard  Suydam,  proprietor  of  the  Elmhurst  Coal 
Co.  and  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  retail 
trade  in  Queens  County,  died  on  the  12th  after  a 
week's  illness  from  pneumonia.  He  was  54  years  of 
age. 

R.  J.  Montgomery,  vice-president  and  general  coal 
agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  to  make  one  brief  business  trip  to 
this  city. 

The  Navy  Department  is  disposing  of  the  coal  at 
the  Pelham  Bay  Training  Station,  which  has  been 
abandoned.  The  supply  on  hand  includes  3,900  tons 
of  anthracite,  some  of  it  domestic  sizes,  and  bids 
have  been  called  for. 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  announce  that  they 
will  move  from  No.  1  Broadway  to  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace,  46th  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  about 
January  1.  A  large,  well-appointed  suite  of  rooms 
has  been  secured  on  the  eleventh  floor. 

The  Somers  &  Conzen  Coal  Corporation  has  been 
organized  in  Brooklyn,  with  capital  stock  of  $250,- 
000,  to  take  over  two  well-known  retail  concerns  in 
that  borough ;  the  Charles  S.  Somers  Coal  Co.,  with 
a  yard  at  Third  Street  and  Gowanus  Canal,  and 
L.  Conzen  &  Son,  whose  plant  is  located  on  Ninth 
Street. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  frozen  coal  has 
hampered  operations  at  the  local  -piers.  The  cold 
spell  caused  more  trouble  than  usual  in  this  respect, 
as  it  ‘'ame  right  after  a  heavy  rain  had  soaked  the 
coal  standing  in  cars  so  that  it  froze  quickly.  The 
situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  car  thawing  plants  were  out  of  commission  and 
by  a  strike  at  the  Elizabethport  piers. 

The  Wm.  CoryMann  George  Corporation,  with 
headquarters  at  26  Beaver  street,  New  York,  will 
open  branch  offices  at  Newport  News  and  Norfolk 
the  first  of  the  year,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  its  large  and  rapidly  growing  export 
and  bunker  business.  Both  branches  will  be  in 
charge  of  James  W.  Darville,  who  wil  make  his 
headquarters  at  Newport  News.  The  office  at  the 
latter  place  will  be  located  in  the  Hogshire  Build¬ 
ing,  while  at  Norfolk  space  has  been  secured  in 
the  Royster  Building. 

The  Marine  &  Commerce  Corporation,  which  com¬ 
menced  business  early  in  the  year  with  temporary 
headquarters  at  71  Broadway,  is  now  definitely 
established  at  25  Beaver  street.  This  is  a  company 
with  important  Italian  connections  which  has  been 
buying  considerable  coal  for  export  in  fulfillment  of 
orders  received  from  established  connections  identi¬ 
fied  with  railways,  steamships  and  general  industrial 
activities  in  Italy,  using  chiefly  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  coal.  The  coal  department  is  in  charge  of 
Alvise  Bragadin,  vice-president,  and  a  concern 
known  as  the  Marine  &  Commerce  Pocahontas  Coal 
Co.  is  an  associated  interest. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  wholesale  coal  trade 
will  remain  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Battery  after  the  Washington  Building  tenants, 
whose  leases  expire  next  May,  have  vacated  their 
present  offices.  At  first  it  was  not  believed  there 
was  enough  office  space  to  be  had  in  that  part  of 


the  city  to  accommodate  any  considerable  number  of 
those  who  will  have  to  move  in  the  spring,  and  it 
was  expected  that  most  of  them  would  locate  in 
the  vicinity  of  42nd  Street.  But  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  building  in  the  lower  Broadway  dis¬ 
trict,  only  a  few  blocks  from  Bowling  Green,  will 
have  about  40,000  square  feet  available  for  new 
tenants  by  the  first  of  May  and  that  some  or  all  of 
this  may  be  taken  by  coal  interests  now  at  No.  1 
Broadway,  together  with  a  few  firms  in  other  build¬ 
ings  who  have  indicated  their  desire  to  join  in  the 
movement  to  establish  a  new  coal  trade  headquarters. 

Notes  from  Cincinnati. 

J.  C.  Layne,  Jr.,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  is  just 
back  from  a  trip  to  Washington. 

F.  W.  Snyder,  sales  manager  of  the  Ft.  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati  on 
Monday. 

W.  F.  Hornberger,  of  F’t.  Wayne,  Ind.,  a  well- 
known  coal  jobber,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  market  on  Tuesday. 

E.  C.  Wooldridge,  of  the  Niles  Fuel  &  Supply 
Co.,  Niles,  Mich.,  was  here  Tuesday  trying  to 
arrange  for  a  lot  of  coal. 

H.  T.  Greffley,  sales  manager  of  the  E.  J.  Cor¬ 
bett  Co.,  stopped  over  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday  on 
his  way  down  to  the  company’s  Elkhorn  mines 
in  Kentucky. 

The  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  will  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  this  week  hold  its  annual  election  of  di¬ 
rectors.  At  a  meeting  on  Monday  twelve  new 
members  were  elected. 

Kuper  Hood,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  just 
back  from  an  important  visit  to  New  York,  is 
confined  to  his  home  with  a  mild  attack  of  sick¬ 
ness.  He  hopes  to  be  at  his  office  in  a  few  days. 

The  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  traffic  department  at  Russell,  Ky.,  with 
F.  H.  Riggs,  of  Omar,  W.  Va.,  in  charge.  By 
this  arrangement  the  company  expects  to  effect 
an  important  facilitation  of  shipments. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co.  is  closing 
its  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building 
on  December  31.  F.  U.  Fisher,  who  has  been 
resident  manager  for  the  company,  becomes,  on 
that  date,  sales  manager  of  the  Roth  Coal  Co., 
which  will  occupy  the  offices  vacated  by  the  with¬ 
drawing  company,  whcih  has  heretofore  been  in 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Building.  H.  E.  Chrisman, 
who  has  been  with  the  Roth  company,  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Knoxville  office. 


The  Return  of  the  Railroads. 

There  is  naturally  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  railroads 
under  Government  supervision. 

While  the  coal  trade  has  in  many  instances  been 
desirous  of  having  the  roads  returned  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  many  of  the  public  have  asserted  that 
the  return  of  the  roads  would  be  regarded  as  the 
first  real  indication  that  we  are  on  a  peace  basis,  the 
farmers,  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  have  taken  the  position  that  the  Government 
should  continue  in  charge  for  two  years,  and  in¬ 
vestors  have  almost  unanimously  been  insistent  that 
they  should  not  be  returned  January  1st,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  protection  of  securities  and  profitable 
operation  of  the  lines. 

The  eagerness  to  keep  down  operat'ng  expenses 
has  caused  equipment  to  fall  into  bad  order,  while 
the  increase  of  wages  has  put  the  pay-roll  out  of 
proportion  to  the  receipts.  The  situation  is  much 
like  that  revealed  in  the  old  time  Lincoln  story,  as 
to  a  wheelbarrow  being  returned  without  thanks 
after  it  had  been  broken  in  the  service  of  the  bor¬ 
rower.  So  that  while  many  defects  in  the  condition 
of  affairs  under  the  Government  Administration  can 
be  pointed  out,  it  appears  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  the  change  of  policy. 


BITUMINOUS  MINES  RESUME. 


But  Output  Is  Still  Far  Below  What  It  Was 
Before  the  Strike. 

Resumption  of  mining  in  all  bituminous  fields  af¬ 
fected  by  the  strike  occurred  this  week.  Some  fields 
are  turning  out  practically  a  normal  tonnage,  while 
others  are  getting  out  only  from  20  to  75  per 
cent,  of  normal.  The  best  available  estimates  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  current  week’s  soft  coal  output, 
including  union  and  non-union  districts,  will  not  be 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  October  production,  but 
October  was  an  abnormally  heavy  month  as  prepa¬ 
rations  were  being  made  for  the  strike. 

All  restrictions  on  the  use  of  coal  have  been  re¬ 
moved  and  train  service  has  been  restored  practically 
to  normal.  The  Railroad  Administration  has  relaxed 
its  control  of  distribution  except  that  embargoes  are 
being  maintained  against  the  export  of  coal  and 
against  shipments  to  tidewater  ports.  Control  of 
tidewater  shipments  is  exercised  by  means  of  per¬ 
mits,  and  permits  must  still  be  obtained  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  bunker  coal  from  the  piers. 

Coal  that  has  been  held  by  the  railroads  for  diver¬ 
sion  to  meet  emergencies  growing  out  of  the  strike 
is  being  released  to  the  original  consignees  and  new 
shipments  are  allowed  to  go  through  as  billed. 
While  nothing  official  has  been  given  out  regarding 
the  lifting  of  the  export  embargo,  it  has  been  inti¬ 
mated  that  it  will  probably  be  a  month  or  six  weeks 
at  least  before  our  restrictions  on  the  export  coal 
are  removed. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  permits  to  ship  coal 
to  certain  countries  where  the  need  is  very  urgent 
will  be  granted  from  time  to  time.  Much  will  de¬ 
pend  on  how  rapidly  the  output  gets  back  to  normal, 
and  this  of  course  will  be  influenced  by  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  car  shortage  and  other  factors. 

Price  control  is  being  continued  and  from  present 
indications  it  will  remain  in  force  for  weeks  and 
possibly  months.  The  Government  will  probably 
adopt  the  same  course  as  it  pursued  following  the 
end  of  the  war  and  keep  the  maximum  price  in  ef¬ 
fect  until  market  conditions  are  such  that  coal  will 
sell  below  rather  than  above  the  fixed  price  when 
the  bars  are  taken  down. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  very  evident  that  the  strike 
is  only  temporarily  adjusted  and  that  the  miners 
expect  a  further  increase  at  the  hands  of  President 
Wilson’s  commission.  This  is  indicated  by  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  U.  M.  W.  leaders. 

In  Indianapolis  Judge  Anderson  has  issued  in¬ 
structions  for  an  investigation  of  an  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  certain  operators  and  miners 
to  limit  the  supply  and  raise  the  price  of  coal  and  a 
grand  jury  began  examining  witnesses  in  Judge 
Anderson’s  court  last  Wednesday.  Charges  that  the 
miners  were  in  collusion  with  the  operators  before 
and  during  the  strike  were  repeated  in  Judge  Ander¬ 
son's  instruction  to  the  jury.  The  court  also  declared 
that  for  a  whole  month  the  injunction  against  the 
strike  was  ignored  and  defied. 

“You  will  investigate  fully  this  defiant  violation  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  country,”  said  he. 


New'  Demurrage  Agreement  Reached. 

Director  General  Hines  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  announces  that  practically  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Transatlantic  Associated  Freight  Con¬ 
ference,  also  independent  steamship  lines  or  opera¬ 
tors,  have  agreed  to  become  parties  to  the  under¬ 
standing  reached  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Railroad  Administration  in  the  matter  of  demurrage 
charges  on  export  coal  mov’ng  via  north  Atlantic 
ports  under  through  bills  of  lading,  which  provide 
that  these  charges  shall  be  assumed  by  the  party 
at  fault,  whether  the  shipper,  the  inland  carrier  or 
the  ocean  carrier. 

It  is  now  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
publish  necessary  amendments  to  tariffs,  so  that  this 
arrangement  may  become  effective  not  later  than 
December  29. 
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THE  STRIKE  SETTLEMENT. 


One  Operator  Says  It  Has  Only  Paved  the 
w  ay  for  Another  Strike. 

A  letter  appearing'  in  the  New  York  Tribune  over 
the  signature  “An  Operator,”  says : 

The  answer  to  the  question  “Who  settled  the  coal 
strike.'”  is  contained  in  the  chorus  of  a  once  popu¬ 
lar  song,  the  final  words  of  which  still  echo  faintly 
in  my  memory,  “Nobody!  Nobody!”  The  coal  strike 
is  not  settled.  The  immediate  price  of  coal  is  fixed, 
to  be  sure,  and  that  is  important  enough,  but  a 
question  of  far  greater  importance  is  now  agitating 
the  mind  of  every  sober  citizen  :  “How  soon  will  it 
happen  again?” 

When  President  Wilson  evaded  the  real  issue,  and 
bent  the  dignity  of  his  office  to  plead  with  rebels, 
he  sent  them  back  to  work  with  the  honors  of  war 
and  under  terms  which  gave  them  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory.  The  deal  was  so  cleverly  engineered  that  the 
public  probably  never  will  know  how  complete  was 
the  Administration’s  surrender  until  the  Lever  act 
is  raised  and  the  “immoral  conflict”  is  renewed.  This 
is  because  Mr.  Wilson’s  strike  commission  is  em¬ 
powered  to  investigate  nothing  but  costs  and  prices. 

Do  you  think  the  public — who  were  the  chief  suf¬ 
ferers  in  this  strike — would  be  interested  to  know : 

1.  That  the  contract  which  the  operators  are  now 
forced  by  the  Government  to  renew  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  contains  no  financial  or  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  union  for  its  faithful 
fulfillment? 

2.  That  the  operators  are  again  compelled  by  this 
contract  to  collect  the  union  dues  from  every  mine 
worker  in  their  employ?  Ten  million  dollars  was 
collected  by  the  operators  for  the  union  last  year. 
Eight  millions  of  it  was  used  to  prepare  for  this 
battle  with  the  public.  Eight  millions  will  be  used 
next  year  to  prepare  for  the  next  battle. 

3.  That  under  the  Clayton  bill  the'  mine  workers’ 
labor  trust  need  not  even  incorporate? 

When  war  legislation  is  removed,  what  is  this 
“settlement”  worth?  What  protection  does  it  give 
the  public? 

Who  settled  the  coal  strike?  Within  a  year  the 
answer  will  come  from  all  the  corners  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  “Not  I !  Not  I !” 


Death  of  Thomas  W.  Ayers. 

Thomas  W.  Ayers,  for  many  years  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  under  the  firm  name  of  Ayers  &  Bro.. 
died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  Ayers 
was  71  years  of  age  and  enjoyed  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  coal  business.  At  the  formation  of 
the  Order  Kokoal  some  years  since,  Mr.  Ayers  be¬ 
came  the  first  president  of  that  organization’s  local 
chapter.  He  was  also  prominent  in  Masonic  affairs, 
being  a  past  master  of  his  lodge,  as  well  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  other  Masonic  bodies,  and  in  addition  was  a 
trustee  of  the  charity  fund  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ayers  was  a  splendid  representative  of  the 
old-time  coal  merchant,  having  to  his  credit  a  high- 
class  career  of  a  full  half  century.  Like  many  other 
Philadelphia  coal  men  he  began  his  career  as  a  ship¬ 
ping  clerk  at  the  wharves,  and  as  a  young  man 
branched  into  business  on  his  own  account  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  brother.  Although  his  brother  died 
something  more  than  forty  years  ago,  the  firm  name 
was  never  changed. 

lhe  house  did  a  steady,  conservative  business, 
growing  as  the  trade  grew,  and  always  occupying 
about  the  same  relative  position.  It  always  ranked 
as  one  of  the  prominent  firms  in  the  Philadelphia 
market,  although  not  pursuing  so  aggressive  a  course 
as  some  other  interest.  Mr.  Ayers  was  content  to 
enjoy  a  good  income  and  not  strive  unduly  for  busi¬ 
ness  expansion,  allowing  the  more  time  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  pleasant  personal  relations  which  nat¬ 
urally  followed  his  activities  in  fraternal  circles  and 
his  cordial  friendships  far  and  wide. 


The  Man  Who  Showed  That  “Injunctions  Don’t 
Dig  Coal.” 


Altlen  Moves  Uptown. 

The  Alden  Coal  Mining  _Co.,  which  has  main¬ 
tained  its  headquarters  at  No.  1  Broadway  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  the 
many  coal  firms  to  leave  the  Washington  Building. 

Offices  have  been  secured  on  the  eleventh  floor  of 
Grand  Central  Palace,  Lexington  avenue,  46th  and 
47th  streets,  a  building  which  affords  every  suitable 
facility  for  the  comfort  of  a  large  and  growing 
organization.  The  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  contem¬ 
plates  occupying  its  new  quarters  on  or  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1920.  The  new  telephone  number  will  be 
Vanderbilt  8011. 

Grand  Central  Palace,  one  of  the  few  structures 
known  throughout  the  country,  serves  both  as  an 
exposition  hall  and  an  office  building.  Because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  the 
Pennsylvania  station  and  the  city’s  many  subway 
systems  it  is  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the 
city. 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.  to  Incorporate. 

The  old  established  firm  of  Willard,  Sutherland 
&  Co.,  which  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
in  the  steamship  bunkering  business,  is  to  be  in¬ 
corporated,  and  after  January  1  the  name  will  be 
Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co..  Inc. 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.  are  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  the  American  shipping  people, 
and  with  the  large  addition  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  they  are  doing  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  trade  all  over  the  world. 

The  incorporation  of  their  business  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  development,  designed  to  care  for  their 
constantly  increasing  business. 

The  officers  are:  Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  presi¬ 
dent:  John  E.  Sutherland,  vice-president;  Frank 
Stocks,  treasurer;  Henry  W.  Goddard,  secretary, 
with  a  board  of  directors  to  represent  the  var¬ 
ious  interests. 


The  Sovereign  Trading  Co.  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  1. 100-ton  retail  coal  plant  of  the  silo 
type  at  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Encouraging  Summer  Buying. 


Sliding  Scale  of  Bituminous  Prices  Not 
Generally  Considered  Feasible. 

The  proposition  of  having  a  sliding  scale  of 
bituminous  prices  and  freight  rates,  in  order  to 
encourage  consumers  to  stock  up  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  is  not  apt  to  get  anywhere  according  to  prac¬ 
tical  coal  and  railroad  men  who  have  expressed 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

To  begin  with,  bituminous  prices  are  always 
lower  in  summer  than  in  winter  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  so  there  is  nothing  new  in  that  idea.  More¬ 
over,  in  such  a  large  industry,  concerted  action  along 
these  lines  is  hardly  feasible.  Alany  consider  it  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities,  owing  to  the 
number  of  competing  interests. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  soft  coal  producers  to 
make  contracts  calling  for  a  higher  price  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  this  may  become  more  general. 
But  beyond  that,  and  the  seasonal  fluctuations  due 
to  market  conditions,  weather  conditions,  car  short¬ 
ages,  etc.,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
price  regulation  in  bituminous  once  the  Government 
maximum  is  removed. 

In  the  summer,  under  normal  conditions,  prices 
are  as  low  as  cost  of  production  warrants,  and  some¬ 
times  lower.  In  the  winter  the  operators  will 
naturally  get  as  good  a  price  as  they  can  on  ton¬ 
nage  not  contracted  for.  vVhat  is  practicable  in  the 
anthracite  trade  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of  in 
connection  with  bituminous. 

A  sliding  scale  of  freight  rates  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition,  and  one  in  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  have  the  final  say.  It 
may  have  something  to  commend  it  in  the  West,  but 
on  some  of  the  eastern  roads  the  volume  of  traffic 
is  practically  the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter,  and 
in  some  instances  the  peak  is  reached  during  the 
season  of  lake  navigation. 

Besides,  the  fact  that  bituminous  coal  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  steam-raising  purposes  in  the  East 
stabilizes  the  tonnage  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  West,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  output 
is  taken  by  household  consumers. 


Virginian  Railway  Shipments 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  c^.ul 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Railway  during  October 
and  ten  months  compared  with  same  months  last 
year,  in  net  tons : 


— October—  —Ten  Months — 

Coal  1918  1919  1918  1919 

Commercial  -  594,596  609,931  5,285,318  4,402,150 

Company  .  38,208  34,030  348,280  252,971 

Total  .  632.804  643.961  5,633,598  4,655,121 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years 
were  : 

Months  1916  1917  1918  1919 

January  .  471,158  600,193  445.404  469,700 

February  .  514,547  478,105  500,321  266,415 

March .  532,164  617,387  511,384  315,627 

April  .  397,612  526,470  571,742  299,046 

May .  436,199  670,074  640,166  493,604 

June  .  420,620  596,094  539,731  527,645 

July  .  445,900  569,026  586,021  470,836 

August  .  490,778  599,770  615,441  562,116 

September  ....  519,345  497,975  590,327  606,189 

October  .  586,679  573,240  632,804  643,961 

Total  .  4,875,002  5,728,336  5,633,598  4,655  121 


Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  October  in¬ 
creased  11,157  tons,  or  1.7  per  cent.,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  ten  months  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  990,637  tons,  or  17.6  per  cent. 


The  promptness  with  which  some  officials  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  curtailment  in  the  use  of  coal,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  public,  reveals  a  depth  of  pa¬ 
triotic  ardor  probably  not  excelled  since  Artemas 
Ward,  back  in  Civil  War  days,  valiantly  offered  to 
sacrifice  all  his  wife’s  relatives  on  the  altar  of 
liberty. 
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NEW  YORK  NY. 

NS- 1  BROADWAY 

Telephone  Bowling  Green  9070 


KimTiTmva 


[NEW  RIVER]  SMOKELESS 

COAL 


A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash  the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  it. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Co Ili tries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 

SMOKELESS 


& 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


EQUITABLE  COAL  CO. 
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FOR 
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11  Broadway 


COAL 

SHIPMENT 
OVER 
ALL  PIERS 

Cable  Address: 
Equicoal,  New  York 

New  York 


BUNKER  COAL 

Supplied  at  all  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

CARGOES  for  EXPORT 

From  All  Shipping  Ports 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

Incorporated 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Rector  4286  Cables  “GENCOAL’ 
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Resizing  Anthracite. 

Coal  Association  Message. 

The  present  situation  regarding  anthracite  sizing 
is  an  indictment  against  the  pea,  chestnut,  stove  and 
egg  method  of  doing  business.  A  few  years  ago  pea 
was  a  popular  size.  Now  the  retailer  has  to  almost 
force  it  on  his  trade,  first,  because  of  its  relatively 
high  price,  and  secondly  and  mainly  because  the 
operators  have  adulterated  it  beyond  recognition. 

Likewise,  chestnut  has  become  a  mixture  of  pea 
and  nut.  And  so  the  domestic  user  has  been  driven 
to  use  more  stove  than  ever  before.  So  miserably  has 
the  system  of  sizing  failed  that  operators  refuse  to 
sell  stove  or  egg  without  a  proportion  of  pea,  and 
in  turn  some  retailers  are  compelled  to  ask  their 
customers  to  take  some  pea  if  they  want  stove. 

For  years  we  have  advocated  resizing  anthracite 
by  reducing  the  number  of  domestic  sizes  from  four 
to  two  to  fill  the  usual  domestic  requirements — one 
for  the  kitchen  range,  the  other  for  the  cellar  furnace. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  such  a  change  would 
meet  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  a  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  retail  coal  merchants  throughout  the  coun- 
ry,  and  April  1,  1920,  appears  to  be  the  opportune 
time  for  the  operators  to  make  it  effective. 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R„  from  the  various 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage 
originates,  during  nine  months,  separately  and 
collectively,  1918  and  1919,  were : 


Coal 

Coal 

Month 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

January  . . 

.  1,063,437 

1.151,197 

568,888 

624,874 

February  . 

.  1,124,648 

808,026 

607,979 

465,232 

March  . . . 

.  1,306,579 

824,935 

720,508 

450,928 

April  . 

.  1,336,940 

929,471 

644.997 

359,101 

May  . 

.  1,331,831 

1,138,100 

650,516 

251,119 

June  . 

.  1,331,954 

1,139,730 

687,011 

242,885 

1  uly  . 

.  1,379,620 

1.275,084 

671,137 

406,504 

August  . . . 

.  1,326,077 

1,336,280 

747,208 

483.771 

September 

1,278,663 

1,230,461 

726,046 

425,569 

1  otal  . 

.11,459,679 

9,833,281 

6,024,180 

2,709,982 

Shipments  during  September  decreased  48,202  tons, 
or  37  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  mine  months  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1,626,398  tons,  or  14.1  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  during 
September  decreased  300,477  tons,  or  413  per  cent., 
while  for  the  nine  months  the  falling  off  amounted 
to  3,314,298  tons,  or  55  per  cent. 


Storrow  to  Remain. 

James  J.  Storrow,  New  England  Fuel  Conservator 
and  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Massachusetts,  had 
this  to  say  the  other  day  in  regard  to  his  views  of 
the  bituminous  coal  situation  in  New  England : 

My  work  is  over,  at  least  for  the  present.  I 
shall  consult  the  Governor  and  if  he  wishes  I  will 
hold  on  for  a  while  in  case  a  steam  coal  shortage 
should  develop  in  January  or  February,  when  I 
might  perhaps  be  of  service.  My  advices  from 
\\  ashington  are  that  a  great  many  miners  have  not 
come  back,  particularly  in  Illinois  and  Ohio.  A  large 
number  of  our  eastern  coal  cars  now  are  in  the 
Middle  \\  est  and  will  be  kept  there  for  some  time. 
It  probably  is  better  for  them  to  help  out  the  Middle 
West  by  two  or  three  short  local  trips  to  the  mines 
mt  theie  rather  than  to  be  sent  back  to  the  eastern 
fields  for  another  load  to  be  hauled  to  the  Middle 
W  est.  Our  eastern  mines  will  develop  a  car  shortage 
next  week  which  probably  will  bother  some  for  a 
couple  of  months,  but  the  haul  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  mines  to  tidewater  is  not  very  long,  and  the 
best  opinion  that  I  could  get  on  my  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  was  that  our  tidewater  coal  ought  to  begin 
moving  quite  freely  by  next  week.  We  have  a  good 
supply  of  available  vessels.” 


W.  W.  Baltic  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
report  that  they  are  negotiating  on  numerous  vessels 
to  carry  export  coal  when  the  embargo  is  lifted,  but 
’fiat  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  freight  rates  on  which 
these  fixtures  will  be  made. 


RUFFALO  NOTES. 

F.  J.  Durdan  is  spending  part  of  the  week  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  other  mining  centers,  looking  the  situation 
up.  He  is  now  receiving  a  few  regular  Pittsburgh 
shipments. 

The  Yates-Lehigh  Coal  Co.  has  filed  plans  for  a 
$3,500  concrete  office  building  on  Grote  Street,  where 
it  is  erecting  a  plant  for  storing  and  handling  coal  in 
the  city  trade. 

Bituminous  shippers  complain  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  is  one  of  the  worst  roads  to  carry 
off  private  consignments  of  coal.  Newly-mined  coal 
ought  to  stop  that  practice  pretty  soon. 

W.  E.  Auld  is  in  Scranton  this  week,  looking  after 
shipments  of  anthracite,  alternating  with  L.  P.  Zim¬ 
merman,  who  has  come  up  from  there  and  is  at  the 
Buffalo  office  of  the  North  American  C.  &  C.  Co. 

J.  R.  Barnett  is  in  New  York  this  week  looking 
after  coal  matters.  President  Morgan,  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River  Mining  Co.,  is  also  there,  occupied  in 
the  same  way.  The  office  reports  that  the  company’s 
miners  are  going  back  to  work  rather  slowly. 

Buffalo  shipped  its  last  cargo  of  anthracite  by  lake 
on  the  steamer  B.  F.  Berry,  which  took  9,500  tons 
for  Milwaukee,  sailing  on  December  11th.  The  com¬ 
pleted  shipments  for  the  season  are  4,156,118  net  tons. 
The  shipments  for  1918  were  3,594,803  tons  and  for 
1917  they  were  4,237,904  tons. 

The  general  car  supply  is  not  good  in  this  section 
and  seems  to  be  growing  worse.  A  member  of  the 
special  shippers’  ccmmittee  that  is  looking  after  the 
car  supply  thinks  that  two  or  three  elements  are  con¬ 
spiring  to  reduce  the  supply.  Many  cars  seemed  to  be 
bunched  west  of  Chicago  and  fuel  shortage  and  cold 
weather  are  conspiring  to  hold  them  there. 


WAGES  IN  FAIRMONT  FIELD. 


The  following  tabulation,  prepared  by  one  of  the 
leading  operators  in  the  Fairmont  region  for  use 
in  making  up  pay-rolls,  shows  what  the  14  per  cent, 
wage  increase  means  to  various  classes  of  mine 
labor  in  that  field : 


Day  Labor  Rates. 

Work. 

Old  Rate.  New  Rate. 

Drivers  . 

. $4.25 

$5.1153 

Tracklayers  . 

.  4.52 

5.1153 

Motormen  Helpers  . 

.  4.52 

5.1153 

Tracklayers’  Helpers  .... 

.  4.20 

4.788 

Trappers  . 

.  2.35 

2.679 

Greasers  . 

.  2.50 

2.85 

Timbermen  . 

.  4.52 

5.153 

Motormen  . 

.  4.79 

5.461 

Pumpers  . 

.  4.20 

4.788 

Other  Inside  Day  Labor  . 

.  4.20 

4.788 

Tipple  Men  . 

.  4.05 

4.617 

Open  Light  Mines. 

(Based  on  Net  Ton 

of  2,000  Pounds) 

Old. 

New. 

Pick  Mining — Rooms  and 

Pillars. . . .  63.6  c 

72.5  c 

Pick  Mining — Entries  .... 

79.3  c 

Loading  after  machines  (hand  drill- 

mg)  . 

.  45.2  c 

51.5  c 

Loading  after  machines 

in  rooms 

(hand  drilling)  . 

.  43.2  c 

49.2  c 

Loading  after  machine,  entries  (mach. 

drilling)  . 

.  43.2  c 

49.2  c 

Loading  after  machines 

in  rooms 

(machine  drilling)  . 

.  41.2  c 

47.  c 

Cutting — Entries  (electric 

chain  ma- 

chine  drilling)  . 

.  13.4  c 

15.3  c 

Cutting — Rooms  (electric 

chain  ma- 

chine  drilling)  . 

.  11.73c 

13.37c 

Cutting — Entries  (electric 

chain  ma- 

chine  without  drilling)  . 

.  12.4  c 

14.1  c 

Cutting — Rooms  (electric 

chain  ma- 

chine  without  drilling)  . 

.  10.73c 

12.23c 

The  puncher  machine  rate  to  be  above  the 

electric 

chain  machine  cutting  rate  without  drilling. 

Closed  Light  Mines. 

The  14  per  cent,  increase  in  closed  light  mines  will 
add  approximately  eight  cents  a  ton  for  loading  and 
cutting. 


NOTES  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

John  H.  Jones,  head  of  the  Bertha  coal  interests 
has  just  returned  from  an  Eastern  business  trip. 

C.  A.  Vanvorheis,  coal  operator  of  Kansas  City, 
was  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  looking  into  three  coal 
properties. 

Coal  cars  in  the  number  of  7,500  represented  the 
output  of  Pittsburgh  mines  on  the  first  day  of  the 
resumption  of  operations. 

The  last  of  the  250  coal  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  Compelled  to  suspend  operations  owing  to  the 
miners’  strike,  resumed  work  Tuesday. 

All  the  42,000  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  international  officials  on  Tuesday  a 
lengthy  letter  explaining  in  detail  the  reasons  for 
calling  off  the  coal  strike. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  according  to  word  received  in  Pittsburgh,  has 
adopted  resolutions  protesting  against  the  commission 
to  adjust  wages  and  working  conditions. 

In  a  communication  sent  out  to  all  the  local  unions 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  District  No.  5,  appeals  to  the  workers  to  exert 
every  effort  to  produce  100  per  cent  of  coal  in  the 
hope  of  averting  the  threatened  coal  famine. 

Marion  H.  Thomas,  brother  of  the  noted  Welch 
coal  expert  and  labor  leader,  is  in  Pittsburgh  study¬ 
ing  American  methods  of  mining  coal.  Mr.  Thomas 
declared  that  in  spite  of  the  great  quantity  of  coal 
mined  by  Wales,  she  will  have  to  import  millions  of 
bushels  next  year  from  America. 

The  coal  miners  of  Cecil,  a  little  mining  com¬ 
munity  near  Pittsburgh,  strenuously  opposed  the 
acceptance  of  President  Wilson’s  proposal  that 
settled  the  strike.  When  President  Lewis,  of  the 
U.  M.  W.,  called  the  strike  off,  the  miners  at  Cecil 
held  a  meeting  and  voted  unanimously  for  the 
ousting  of  all  the  international  officials  of  the 
organization. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  Tuesday  that  all  coal  to  be  mined  from 
now  on  will  be  ‘‘shipped  as  billed,”  meaning  that  ship¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made  as  per  contracts  entered  into 
previous  to  the  strike.  Pittsburgh  industrial  men  had 
petitioned  the  Government  to  confine  distribution  of 
coal  mined  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  industries 
and  other  consumers  here  until  after  the  coal  short¬ 
age  crisis  has  passed. 

The  Steel  Corporation  has  begun  construction  at 
Clairton,  near  Pittsburgh,  of  the  largest  coal  storage 
basin  in  the  world.  It  will  hold  enough  coal  to  keep 
the  big  by-product  plant  there  in  operation  for  six 
months.  The  reserve  will  be  resorted  to  only  in 
emergency.  The  basin  will  hold  400,000  tons  of  coal. 
It  is  600  feet  wide  and  800  feet  long  and  will  be  of 
concrete.  It  will  be  equipped  with  two  gigantic  travel¬ 
ing  cranes  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  daily.  The 
plant,  which  will  cost  $500,000,  will  be  completed  in 
June,  1920. 


His  Honor  Criticises  Cat’s  Board  Bill. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  an  item  in  the  Sun 
mentioning  the  feline  denizens  of  lower  Manhattan 
who  occupied  a  place  in  commercial  life  and  were 
maintained  on  a  business  basis  as  a  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  stores  and  warehouses  from  the  depredation  of 
rats  and  mice. 

Apparently  Mayor  Hylan  did  not  read  the  Sun 
story,  as  we  notice  a  cat  has  become  the  central  figure 
in  a  political  affray.  The  Mayor,  with  a  fine  regard 
for  civic  economy,  has  written  at  some  length  to  the 
Board  of  Education  demanding  to  know  by  what 
right  a  bill  of  $6.50  was  incurred  by  it  for  Tom’s 
board  during  a  period  of  three  months. 

Patrick  Jones,  the  superintendent  of  supplies  and 
well  known  to  many  coal  men,  rallies  to  the  defense 
of  his  four-footed  co-worker  and  declares  the  cat 
is  saving  the  city  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  by  keep¬ 
ing  rats  and  mice  away  from  the  many  thousands 
of  schoolbooks  held  in  storage. 


Don’t  measure  success  from  the  standard  of  your 
own  littleness. 
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While  the  past  year  has  been  free  from 
many  of  the  sensational  features  of  the  actual 
war  period,  it  has  been  a  time  of  considerable 
unsettlement  and  though  the  producing  inter¬ 
ests  generally  have  been  very  successful  in  a 
financial  way,  there  are  probably  few  who  do 
not  realize  that  they  have  earned  the  money 
that  they  have  secured  as  a  result  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  activities. 

Taking  up  first  the  bituminous  trade,  which 
now  so  highly  overshadows  the  anthracite  in¬ 
terests  as  regards  the  coal  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  we  find  that  there  was  a  material 
curtailment  of  production  as  compared  with 
the  most  recent  preceding  years,  but  the 
growth  of  shipments  during  the  years  1916  to 
1918  inclusive,  was  so  rapid  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  safe  to  say  that  serious  as  the  curtailment 
was  because  of  decreased  demand  and  strike 
conditions  in  the  fall,  the  output  exceeded  that 
of  1916  which  was  442,000,000  net  tons.  Such 
had  been  the  momentum  attained  by  the  coal 
producing  interests  in  the  fall  of  1918,  when 
vast  quantities  of  fuel  were  on  hand  at  manu¬ 
facturing  points  and  other  places  of  large 
consumption  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  that 
the  market  was  rather  more  than  amply  sup¬ 
plied  as  1919  was  ushered  in. 

There  was,  as  a  result,  no  more  than  the 
most  temporary  condition  of  shortage  in  any 
coal  market  up  to  the  time  the  strike  effects 
were  felt.  In  consequence  the  demand  for  ton¬ 
nage  might  be  termed  slow  yet  persistent.  In 
but  few  instances  did  a  brisk  demand  prevail 
at  any  time  over  any  large  extent  of  territory. 
Various  flurries  in  the  market  occurred  from 
time  to  time,  due  to  local  conditions,  but  it  was 
doubtless  a  surprise  to  many  to  find  how  much 
coal  had  been  used  up  by  the  persistent  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  large  consumers  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  strike.  In  the  Middle 
West,  in  particular,  it  was  found  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  summer  and  early  fall  had  been 
utilized  and  distress  soon  became  apparent  in 
some  of  the  most  important  coal  consuming 
points  but  a  short  distance  from  mines  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  an  unfailing 
source  of  supply.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  more  coal  delivered  in  the  eastern  trade 
than  the  appearance  of  the  trend  of  traffic 
indicated. 

There  was  continual  complaint  through  the 


year  as  to  slow  movement  down  East;  this 
being  largely  on  account  of  stocks  on  hand, 
but  manifestly  these  were  not  permanent  and 
it  became  obvious,  as  the  strike  situation  was 
analyzed,  that  more  coal  had  been  sent  East 
than  the  trade  in  general  realized. 

Mild  weather  characterized  the  early  months 
of  1919  and  an  open  fall  season  prevailed. 
Probably  this  was  accompanied  by  more  than 
the  usual  rainfall,  which  may  have  caused  an 
increased  demand  for  domestic  tonnage,  but 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  no  snow 
to  impede  railroad  traffic  nor  any  destructive 
storms  on  the  ocean  to  interfere  with  coast¬ 
wise  transportation  prior  to  the  drastic  limi¬ 
tation  of  bituminous  shipments  on  account 
of  the  strike,  after  the  announcement  of  which 
there  was  comparatively  little  coal  shipped  at 
tide. 

The  labor  situation,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has  been  a  serious  one  throughout  the  year. 
There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  usual 
immigration,  which  was  directly  reflected  in 
the  conditions  at  the  coal  and  coke  operations, 
and  as  a  result  wages  rose  to  unprecedented 
heights.  Many  factories  also  had  their  diffi¬ 
culties  in  regard  to  labor  conditions  and  while 
few  strikes  were  of  long  duration,  since  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  a  contest  was  almost 
hopeless,  the  closing  down  of  one  establish¬ 
ment  and  another  for  a  period  of  weeks,  if 
not  months,  tended  to  reduce  the  coal  require¬ 
ments. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  unrest 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  great  steel  strike 
which  commenced  in  September  and  continued 
with  decreasing  influence  on  production  for 
three  months.  While  it  would  be  premature 
to  say  that  a  better  condition  now  prevails  in 
labor  circles  generally,  it  is  thought  that  the 
steel  strike,  the  Boston  police  strike  and  the 
coal  strike  together  have  had  a  somewhat 
quieting  effect,  for  little  was  gained  in  any 
one  of  the  three  movements. 

Export  Trade  Increased. 

Doubtless  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
bituminous  coal  trade  has  been  the  very  real 
development  of  the  export  business  during 
the  past  year.  As  every  one  knows,  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  increasing  our  exports 
of  coal  for  the  last  quarter-century,  and  thou¬ 


sands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  pushing 
that  line  of  business  in  recent  years.  Beyond  a 
doubt  there  is  an  enormous  field  for  American 
coal  abroad  at  the  present  time,  but  there  are 
certain  vital  modifying  features:  the  credit  of 
European  buyers,  even  foreign  governments 
themselves,  the  scarcity  of  shipping  and  the 
limitations  of  the  coal-loading  wharves  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  These  factors  prevent  the 
expansion  of  the  business  to  such  a  degree  as 
the  enthusiastic  contemplate,  but  making  all 
due  allowances  for  exaggeration,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  a  much  increased  export  coal  trade 
has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  many  en¬ 
tirely  new  markets  being  opened  up,  and  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  strike  intervened  to 
halt  the  progress  that  was  being  made,  for  a 
large  export  trade  in  coal  offers  many  advan¬ 
tages. 

Under  a  trade  adequately  regulated  the  ves¬ 
sels  that  carry  outbound  tonnage  bring  back 
commodities  that  furnish  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  our  merchants  and  thus  this  country 
is  permitted  to  enter  more  largely  into  world 
affairs,  enjoying  the  profits  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  of  many  climes.  There  are  some  who 
maintain  that  the  exportation  of  coal  furnishes 
the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
to  be  sold  in  our  home  market  to  our  disad¬ 
vantage  but  that  is  a  feature  that  a  protective 
tariff  can  guard  against.  As  soon  as  coal  is 
again  available  in  large  volume  it  is  probable 
that  the  export  trade  will  be  much  increased. 

While  bright  prospects  have  loomed  up  in 
that  direction,  the  oil  problem  has  arisen  on 
the  other  hand  to  discourage  some  producers 
and  shippers  of  coal,  and  while  the  proposition 
is  undoubtedly  a  serious  one  the  effects  of  it 
have  thus  far  been  limited  to  a  rather  small 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  trade 
has  taken  steps  to  inform  itself  with  regard 
to  the  extent  of  oil  competition  and  the  best 
methods  to  combat  it  and  in  this  way,  as  in 
many  others,  the  advantages  of  united  action 
have  become  apparent.  In  fact  it  might  be 
said  that  trade  organization  has  been  more 
of  a  feature  than  ever  before,  and  with  various 
trade  organizations  supplementing  with  re¬ 
ports  and  bulletins  the  news  service  of  the 
trade  press,  there  has  been  a  plenitude  of  in¬ 
formation  available  and,  it  must  be  said,  that 
for  the  most  part  the  trade  pays  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  printed  details  than  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  do  in  former  years. 

A  Good  Outlook. 

Altogether  it  would  seem  that  matters  have 
shaped  up  so  as  to  provide  an  excellent  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  market  during  the  coming  year. 
Stocks  have  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing 
point  in  many  places,  a  recent  perusal  of  the 
daily  papers  told  of  many  instances  in  which 
soft  coal  supplies  were  entirely  exhausted  and 
considering  that  there  are  always  many  who 
hesitate  to  advertise  their  shortage  of  tonnage, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  there  been  such  a 
trimming  down  of  the  soft  coal  supplies  of 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

Taking  up  conditions  month  by  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  we  may  note  that  in  January 
a  slump  affected  the  lower  grades  of  coal 
which  gradually  extended  to  the  better  sorts 
and,  as  a  result,  the  removal  of  price  control 
February  1st  passed  unnoticed.  The  soft  coal 
trade  remained  depressed  throughout  the 
month  of  February  and  went  through  March 
without  any  pronounced  improvement.  In 
April  the  low  point  of  the  early  part  of  the 
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year  was  reached  with  a  falling  off  of  25  per 
cent  in  production  and  low  prices  generally 
characterized  the  markets.  But  in  that  month 
an  improvement  commenced  which  continued 
with  slight  interruption  to  the  end  of  October. 

When  the  month  of  May  came  in  it  is  found 
that  some  of  the  heavy  stocks  that  had  been 
so  much  of  a  detriment  to  the  making  of  sales 
early  in  the  year  had  become  exhausted  and 
prices  became  firmer  at  least,  even  if  they  did 
not  advance  much.  June  showed  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  due  particularly  to  the  increase  in 
export  business  although  the  Middle  Western 
markets  were  in  much  better  form  when  the 
lake  trade  was  active.  In  July  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  prevailed  in  soft  coal,  partly  as 
a  result  of  a  publicity  campaign  to  induce  the 
producers  to  buy  early,  partly  on  account  of 
foreign  shipments  and  partly  as  a  natural  reac¬ 
tion  because  of  the  dullness  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year. 

As  often  happens,  bituminous  was  some¬ 
what  reactionary  in  August  though  the  level 
of  prices  and  tonnage  movement  was  consid¬ 
erably  above  some  of  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year.  September  showed  a  decided  climb 
in  tonnage  but  the  market  conditions  lacked 
snap,  the  movement  being  largely  on  contract 
business.  The  steel  strike  which  began  about 
the  20th  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  coal 
trade. 

While  the  threat  of  a  bituminous  strike  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Cleveland  convention  in  Septem¬ 
ber  was  slow  in  having  its  effect,  the  market 
became  increasingly  feverish  as  the  month  of 
October  progressed  and  run-away  conditions 
developed  in  the  closing  days,  resulting  in  a 
resumption  of  Government  control  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  30th. 

As  our  news  columns  have  told,  the  strike 
commenced  with  the  beginning  of  November 
and  output  fell  to  about  33  per  cent  of 
normal ;  practically  all  union  mines  being 
closed  down.  Much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  trade,  the  Railroad  Administration  which 
has  been  much  criticised  throughout  the  year 
assumed  full  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
coal  and  the  work  of  collecting  the  proper 
amount  on  diverted  coal  and  on  tonnage  held 
on  the  rails  for  emergency  deliveries,  caused 
much  embarrassment  to  operators  and  whole¬ 
salers,  the  details  being  too  recent  to  require 
any  elaboration  at  our  hands. 

The  Anthracite  Situation. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  anthracite 
business  during  the  past  year  was  the  sudden 
suspension  of  activity  in  the  early  months. 
This  fuel  being  a  product  used  particularly 
by  the  domestic  trade  and  interests  closely 
associated  therewith,  is,  of  course,  the  more 
affected  by  changing  weather  conditions  and 
at  the  beginning  of  January  the  developments 
following  the  armistice  had  put  the  market 
in  a  position  where  cold  weather  was  needed 
and  as  this  failed  to  arrive  the  dullness  became 
increasingly  marked.  It  soon  became  alto¬ 
gether  unnecessary  for  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  to  enforce  any  restrictions  on  distribution 
or  on  prices,  and  there  was  a  speedy  reversal 
of  form. 

While  the  domestic  sizes  improved  later  and 
in  fact  ranged  strong  for  at  least  ten  months 
of  the  year,  the  activities  at  the  anthracite 
mines  could  not  be  speeded  up  sufficiently  to 
offset  the  shortage  caused  by  the  falling  off 
in  the  early  months  of  1919  and  a  decrease 
of  tonnage  amounting  to  no  less  than  10,000,- 
000  tons  was  regularly  carried  forward  in  the 


statistical  tables  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  various  spurts  of  mining  activity  being, 
as  we  have  stated,  insufficient  to  overcome  the 
early  loss.  This  condition  was  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  washery  product  decreased  in 
volume  and  by  the  further  fact  that  greater 
care  had  to  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  product  that  was  shipped  from 
the  mines ;  many  hundred  thousand  tons  less 
of  slate  and  rock  being  forwarded  than  had 
been  the  case  in  preceding  years. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  year’s  tonnage  will  be 
about  67,000,000  tons,  putting  the  industry 
back  on  the  1916  basis,  a  status  with  which 
comparison  was  frequently  made  in  official 
statements  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
small  anthracite  sizes  were  at  a  disadvantage 
because  the  price  of  prepared  coal  was  so 
closely  supervised  in  an  unofficial  way  at  least, 
that  a  high  price  had  to  be  asked  for  the  steam 
sizes  and  that  made  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  bituminous.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  circumstances  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  strike,  small  anthracite  was  in  more 
than  ample  supply  and  constituted  considerable 
of  a  burden  to  certain  of  the  producing  in¬ 
terests. 

We  think  the  developments  of  the  year, 
showed  that  the  anthracite  mines  have  reached 
their  maximum.  We  appreciate  that  this 
statement  has  been  made  many  times  in  the 
past  by  eminent  authorities  but  the  great  total 
of  100,000,000  net  tons  of  coal  produced, 
which  was  achieved  in  1918,  is  not  likely  to 
be  exceeded.  It  is  certain  that  hard  coal  is 
bound  to  continue  a  rather  expensive  fuel  in 
view  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
mining  conditions  and  the  cost  of  labor  and 
material,  and  ere  long  it  will  gradually  become 
known  as  a  domestic  luxury. 

A  Reason  for  Consolidation. 

Important  interests,  realizing  this  circum¬ 
stance  and  believing  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  selling  price  within  reasonable  limits,  have 
favored  consolidations  in  the  past  year  at  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  It  is  believed  that  these 
point  the  way  to  similar  changes  in  the  retail 
distribution  of  coal  in  other  cities,  for  the  old 
time  method  of  delivery  through  small  estab¬ 
lishments  serving  a  widely  scattered  territory 
is  particularly  expensive  under  conditions  of 
today. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  past  year 
the  fact  that  the  anthracite  mines  had  to  be¬ 
gin  the  curtailment  of  output  in  February 
stands  out  as  a  notable  fact.  And,  the  wiping 
out  of  the  75  cent  differential  which  the  in¬ 
dependents  had  enjoyed,  coupled  with  short- 
time,  only  three  or  four  days  a  week,  at  many 
mines,  was  a  serious  matter.  In  March,  leth¬ 
argy  continued  and  while  there  was  a  slight 
pick-up  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
uncertainty  of  spring  prices  caused  retail  deal¬ 
ers  to  go  slowly  in  buying  in  excess  of  cur¬ 
rent  demands.  In  April,  a  revival  commenced 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  collieries  were 
generally  on  full  time.  May  opened  up  with 
an  active  market  and  heavy  production  and 
pressure  on  the  producers  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced  as  the  month  advanced.  Premiums 
on  independent  coal,  which  took  the  place  to 
some  extent  of  the  75  cent  differential  became 
common.  The  improvement  continued  through 
June,  even  the  steam  sizes  doing  better,  while 
July  was  a  busy  month,  premiums  mounted 
to  higher  levels  and  going  well  above  the  75 
cent  mark.  August  was  a  big  month  but  theie 
was  difficulty  experienced  in  moving  the  steam 


sizes,  a  natural  consequence  to  the  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  domestic  coal  and  the  fact  that  the 
small  anthracites  are  most  in  demand  in  cold 
weather. 

Notwithstanding  the  approach  of  the  fall 
season,  September  showed  a  quieter  condition. 
The  demand  did  not  subside  enough  to  cause 
any  concern  but  enabled  shippers  to  make 
some  little  headway  in  catching  up  on  their 
orders.  October  showed  an  increased  demand 
for  coal  and  the  tonnage  reached  its  maximum 
for  the  year,  the  output  of  6, 500, (XX)  gross 
tons  being  the  largest  monthly  production 
since  August,  1918.  The  November  market 
for  prepared  sizes  was  strong,  though  there 
was  perhaps  less  heard  of  premiums  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  the  small  sizes 
continue  to  drag. 

Organizations  More  Favored. 

Reverting  to  trade  matters  in  general  it  can 
be  said  that  those  connected  with  the  industry 
in  all  branches  have  seemed  to  recognize,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  ever  before,  the  value  of  asso¬ 
ciation  work.  The  organizations  brought  into 
existence  or  developed  into  new  activities  by 
war  time  conditions  have  been  successfully 
carried  forward  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade. 
While  there  are  still  a  few  of  the  Bourbon 
element  who  hold  back  and  refuse  to  affiliate 
or  otherwise  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
trade  interests,  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  a  much  better  spirit  with 
regard  to  cooperative  efforts  now  prevails  than 
was  the  case  at  any  time  in  early  years.  It  is 
recognized  by  many  that  the  trade  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  lack  of  the  proper  publicity  in 
the  past.  But  the  value  of  educational  work 
is  now  apparent  and  it  is  recognized  that  the 
spirit  of  self-righteousness  avails  very  little 
now-a-days. 

The  coal  trade  has  been  brought  into  very 
close  touch  with  Government  officials  in  the 
past  few  years.  It  has  come  near  to  direct 
Government  control,  if  not  ownership.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  withdrawal  of  certain  rules, 
nationalization  is  thought  to  be  favored  by  the 
President,  who  is  said  to  desire  the  control 
of  all  basic  industries  and  to  be  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
The  coal  trade  feels  a  sense  of  security  in  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  and  looks 
forward  to  a  change  of  administration  in  due 
course. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

The  output  of  beehive  coke  has  been 
greatly  curtailed  this  year  as  compared  with 
last,  partly  because  of  the  let-up  in  wartime 
activity  at  the  steel  mills  but  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  progress  made  by  the  by-prod¬ 
uct  coke  industry.  Early  in  1919  the  Con- 
nellsville  region  was  producing  at  the  rate 
of  about  275,000  tons  a  week,  but  in  Febru¬ 
ary  the  output  began  to  decline  until  it  ap¬ 
proximated  100,000  tons  weekly  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  on  one,  occasion  in  that 
month  it  dropped  as  low  as  85,000  tons. 

Then  a  recovery  set  in,  so  that  by  Novem¬ 
ber  the  region  was  producing  from  230,000 
to  250,000  tons  a  week.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  bituminous  strike 
stimulated  the  production  of  Connellsville 
coke,  as  that  region  is  non-union  and  coke 
prices  soared  after  the  trouble  began,  where¬ 
as  the  Government  fixed  the  price  of  coal. 
Around  the  first  of  December,  however,  the 
Fuel  Administration  restored  the  former 
maximum  prices  of  $6.00  for  Connellsville 
furnace  coke  and  $7.00  for  foundry  coke. 
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Throughout  the  year  prices  had  shown  wide 
fluctuations,  reaching  their  apex  during  the 
bituminous  strike. 

The  competition  of  by-product  coke  is  not 
regarded  with  dismay  by  the  beehive  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  Connellsville  region,  for  their 
coal  is  in  good  demand  for  by-product  pur¬ 
poses  and  it  matters  little  so  far  as  the  finan¬ 
cial  returns  to  the  mine  owner  are  concerned, 
whether  his  coal  is  coked  within  sight  of  the 
tipple  or  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  His 
profit  is  about  the  same  in  either  event,  and 
sometimes  he  makes  more  by  selling  his 
coke  to  the  owners  of  by-product  ovens  than 
he  would  if  he  coked  it  himself. 


YEAR  AT  BOSTON. 


Strikes  and  Government  Interference  Affect 
Trade — Anthracite  Situation  Tame. 

The  bituminous  situation  shows  little  change  in 
New  England,  except  what  would  naturally  follow 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  the  use  of  steam  coal  for 
power,  heat  and  light  outside  of  houses,  the  pre¬ 
ferred  industries  and  necessary  institutions  on  the 
priority  list.  There  may  be  some  few  orders  com¬ 
ing  along — but  no  rush  of  them.  Mr.  Storrow,  hav¬ 
ing  quit  as  fuel  conservator  for  this  district,  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  to  his  belief  that  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  may  find  themselves  facing  a  serious  short¬ 
age  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  His  view,  of  course, 
is  based  on  the  difficulties  of  transporting  coal  from 
the  mines  to  New  England  in  the  winter  months, 
but  if  the  weather  continues  to  be  favorable  for 
both  water  and  rail  movements  his  fears  may  not 
come  true. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  situation  will  improve,  rather 
than  grow  worse.  If  it  does  not — well,  then  Mr. 
Storrow  has  his  organization  ready  in  skeleton  form 
to  step  in  again  and  take  control.  There  has  been 
enough  of  this  hand-to-mouth  doling  out  of  coal  to 
suit  everyone  hereabouts.  Movements  by  both  rail 
and  water  have  picked  up  greatly  during  the  week. 
Anthracite  continues  to  come  in  considerable  vol¬ 
ume,  and,  as  orders  are  not  being  booked  at  an 
equal  rate  the  situation  for  the  retail  trade  is  one 
of  encouragement.  Delivery  weather  is  of  the  best 
and  the  Christmas  season — always  one  of  dullness 
for  the  retailer — is  even  quieter  than  ordinarily. 

During  the  past  year  the  trade  as  a  whole  has 
been  very  seriously  affected  by  the  several  strikes. 
Government  interference — necessary  or  not  neces¬ 
sary — also  has  very  seriously  handicapped  the  deal¬ 
ers,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  bituminous  trade  started  the  year  1919  with 
a  very  bad  outlook  here  in  New  England.  Nearly 
all  of  the  industrials  were  overstocked  with  “Stor¬ 
row  coal,”  bought  or  almost  forced  upon  them  at 
excessively  high  prices.  The  quality  in  many  in¬ 
stances  also  was  exceedingly  poor.  Some  of  the 
mills  and  big  factories  had  a  year’s  supply  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  New  Year's  Day;  others  eight  or  nine 
months  and  every  one  of  them — about — was  ab¬ 
normally  supplied.  It  was  estimated  that  there  was 
on  hand  about  twice  the  usual  amount  for  a  January 
1  before  the  war.  The  prices  that  had  been  paid 
were  set  at  three  times  normal.  Because  of  this 
condition  the  early  months  of  the  year  showed 
almost  no  demand  and  the  shippers,  lacking  any 
incentive,  sent  little  coal  into  New  England. 

Oil  Encroaches  on  Coal. 

Railroad  traffic  had  become  markedly  reduced  and 
Storrow  was  through  with  his  job.  To  make  a  bad 
situation  worse,  the  fuel  oil  people  were  already 
butting  into  the  big  plants  and  were  starting  sys¬ 
tematic  and  thorough  efforts  to  push  their  appa¬ 
ratus.  That  they  have  been  remarkably  successful 
everyone  knows,  and  as  a  result  of  the  peculiarly 
•  favorable  conditions  during  the  year  they  now  arc 
securely  entrenched  in  a  strong  position  from  which 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  driven.  In  fact,  coal  men 
fear  that  they  are  more  likely  to  show  a  largely- 
increased  installation  next  year.  The  coal  strike 
was  of  immense  help  and  even  the  talk  of  a  strike 


by  the  miners  was  improved  to  boom  oil  successfully 
long  before  the  miners  actually  quit.  The  saving 
on  employes — one  or  two  replacing  up  to  30  in  some 
cases — and  the  economies,  as  well  as  the  advantage 
of  comparative  freedom  from  labor  troubles — have 
given  oil  its  opportunity.  Incidentally,  so  many  oil- 
burners  naturally  have  somewhat  reduced  coal  con¬ 
sumption.  At  the  rate  the  movement  is  spreading 
it  will  be  serious  in  this  way  later. 

There  have  been  some  lively  fights  in  the  State 
Legislature,  opponents  of  the  coal  men  having  tried 
to  put  through  a  number  of  bills  which  threatened 
to  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  the 
price  of  coal  and  at  least  one  of  which  would  have 
tended  to  keep  many  operators  from  sending  any 
more  coal  than  absolutely  necessary  to  this  section 
of  the  United  States.  The  coal  men  fought  these 
measures  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  and  won  their 
points  in  nearly  every  case.  One  thing  that  was 
put  over  was  a  serious  jump  in  the  auto  truck  fees, 
thus  putting  an  extra  burden  on  everyone  in  busi¬ 
ness.  One  suggested  bit  of  legislation  would  have 
given  the  State  power  to  engage  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  coal  at  cost.  This  would  have  been  a 
fine  thing  for  the  private  concerns  who  had  spent 
years  of  effort  and  barrels  of  money.  Fortunately, 
it  didn’t  go. 

The  labor  troubles  have  been  varied — coal  han¬ 
dlers,  teamsters,  tugboat  employees,  longshore¬ 
men,  embargoes  on  the  railroads  due  to  the  shop¬ 
men’s  quitting  and  the  action  of  the  bunker  trim¬ 
mers  on  foreign  steamers.  In  about  every  instance 
the  net  result  has  been  added  costs  to  the  coal  men 
in  all  lines  of  the  trade.  They  are  obliged  to  “pass 
the  buck”  on  to  the  consumer  as  best  they  can  and 
despite  the  kicks  sure  to  come  to  them.  Shipping 
men  who  are  independent  operators  made  some 
sharp  cuts  for  a  brief  space  against  the  Government 
rates  on  coal,  but  this  was  quickly  over  and  the 
tendency  has  been  upwards.  Just  now  the  labor 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  cleared  up  remarkably. 
The  defeat  of  the  police  strikers  in  Boston  served 
to  help  this  situation  for  the  coal  men  and  all  other 
concerns.  It  was  a  warning  for  law  and  order  and 
notice  to  all  the  unions  not  to  go  too  far  against 
public  opinion. 

Anthracite  Situation. 

The  anthracite  situation  this  year  has  been  very 
tame — weather  generally  mild  and  coal  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  secure.  Stove  and  nut  sizes  ran  short 
for  a  time  in  the  early  fall,  but  are  coming  along 
well  now.  One  large  firm  cut  the  price  of  egg,  nut 
and  stove  coal  from  $12  to  $11  in  Boston  in  January, 
but  the  general  reduction  did  not  come  until  early 
in  February.  Pea  coal  remained  at  $10  and  furnace 
at  $11.  On  May  1  it  was  found  necessary  to  jump 
the  retail  price  to  $11.50  and  on  June  1  it  went  up  to 
$12  a  ton.  Fifty  cents  more  was  added  on  July  29 
and  on  September  27  twenty-five  cents,  making  it 
$12.75.  The  charge  for  “putting  in”  remains  at  half 
a  dollar  a  ton,  where  it  has  to  be  carried. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  hard  coal  situation  the 
past  year  was  the  remarkably  fine  results  obtained 
by  the  “Buy  Early”  campaign.  For  an  absolutely 


slack  time  in  orders  during  the  spring  the  drive 
changed  things  to  a  rush  of  orders  which  was  so 
large  that  it  took  many  concerns  several  months  to 
catch  up,  despite  the  excellent  delivery  weather. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  the  cases  of  many 
dealers  in  obtaining  their  supplies  and  it  has  been 
a  notorious  fact  that  premiums  have  been  pulled  out 
of  New  England  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  before. 
The  quality  of  coal  has  fallen  down  somewhat  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  but  is  far  better 
than  two  years  ago.  Not  a  few  complaints  now  are 
being  received  by  the  dealers  on  this  point.  But  as 
everyone  in  the  trade  knows,  they  are  powerless  to 
control  the  quality  shipped  to  them. 


Expediting  Payment  of  Claims. 

President  Swayne,  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association,  at  the  suggestion  of  F.  C.  Wright, 
has  submitted  to  H.  B.  Spencer,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Coal  Committee,  U.  S.  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  list  of  wholesalers  available  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  assist  in  expediting  the  payment  of  undis¬ 
puted  coal  claims.  The  list  is  as  follows :  W.  S. 
Alden,  New  York;  G.  R.  Gabell,  Philadelphia; 
William  Brown,  Roanoke;  Mr.  Randall,  Atlanta; 
C.  V.  Beck,  St.  Louis ;  D.  C.  Shoemaker  and  W.  J. 
Dillon,  Chicago;  E.  J.  Corbett,  Detroit;  F.  W.  Brag- 
gins,  Columbus;  Calvin  Holmes,  Cincinnati;  H.  L. 
Forstbauer,  Cleveland;  C.  L.  Couch,  Buffalo;  C.  W. 
Hendley,  Baltimore;  R.  K.  Pratt,  Boston;  Jay  W. 
Johns,  Pittsburgh;  C.  E.  Cartwright,  Toledo;  W.  J. 
Prescott,  Memphis,  and  George  H.  Cushing,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Swayne  also  offers  his  own  services  in 
this  connection. 


Italian  Coal  Imports. 

A  consular  report  from  Italy  estimates  the  im¬ 
ports  of  American  coal  at  400,000  tons  during  the 
month  of  October,  as  compared  with  approximately 
300,000  tons  received  from  Great  Britain. 

“The  Italian  Government,”  it  is  stated,  “has  made 
contracts  in  the  United  States  aggregating  about 
2,000,000  tons,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  increase  the  total  shipments  of  American  coal  both 
for  Government  and  private  account  to  500,000  tons 
per  month.  This  amount  would  be  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  Government,  whose  importations 
of  coal  are  practically  all  intended  for  use  on  the 
State  railways,  and  private  shipments  for  industrial 
use.” 

Of  course,  the  strike  has  upset  these  calculations, 
for  foreign  shipments  have  been  suspended  since 
November  1,  and  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  it  will  probably  be  several  months  before  the 
volume  of  exports  is  back  where  it  was  in  October. 

In  October  vessels  carrying  423,000  tons  of  coal 
cleared  for  Italy  from  American  ports.  In  October, 
1918,  there  were  no  coal  shipments  from  this  country 
to  Italy,  and  the  exports  to  Italy  during  the  entire 
year  amounted  to  less  than  10,000  tons.  Exports  to 
that  country  in  other  recent  years  were  as  follows : 
1917,  560,000  tons;  1916,  1,735,000  tons;  1915,  2,931,- 
000  tons. 
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The  Year’s  Results  at  New  York.  \EAK  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS 


Anthracite  Interests  Have  Had  Nine  Months  of  Good  Business,  While  Bituminous  Shippers 
Found  Market  Conditions  Favorable  for  About  Six  Months. 


Three  months  of  poor  business  and  nine 
months  of  extremely  active  conditions  are 
what  the  year  1919  has  brought  to  the  anthra¬ 
cite  producers  and  handlers,  so  far  as  the  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  are  concerned.  It  so  happened 
that  the  dull  period  embraced  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  usually  among 
the  busiest  of  the  year,  while  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  passed  by  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
sluggishness  often  encountered  at  that  time. 

This  reversal  of  form  was  accounted  for  by 
a  mild  winter  following  a  year  of  extremely 
heavy  production  and  complicated  by  price 
uncertainties  in  March ;  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  getting  educated  to  buy  its  do¬ 
mestic  coal  in  the  summer.  This  latter  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  heritage  of  the  war,  when  the 
trade  had  the  assistance  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  teaching  people  the  advantages  of 
being  forehanded,  although  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  they  will  take  their  lesson  at  heart 
when  times  are  less  prosperous  for  wage 
earners  and  they  are  tempted,  if  not  compelled, 
to  return  to  their  hand-to-mouth  habits. 

Part  time  at  the  colleries  was  the  rule  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  February  and  March, 
but  soon  after  April  1  demand  began  to  gain 
force  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  the  pro¬ 
ducers  were  behind  on  their  orders  for  pre¬ 
pared  coal  and  have  not  caught  up  yet.  De¬ 
lay  in  announcing  what  the  spring  prices 
would  be  caused  retailers  to  buy  only  for  cur¬ 
rent  requirements  during  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  usual  April  discount 
was  not  made ;  but  otherwise  the  sliding  scale 
plan  was  carried  out,  a  10-cent  advance  being 
made  the  first  of  each  month  from  May  to 
September,  inclusive,  so  that  the  circular  price 
was  increased  50  cents  over  the  1918  basis. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  have  been  able  to  get  the 
75-cent  differential  allowed  during  the  war, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  charging  much 
higher  premiums. 

The  steam  sizes  have  not  been  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  taking  the  year  as  a  whole.  It 
would  appear  that  a  great  many  industrial 
consumers  who  changed  from  anthracite  to 
bituminous  during  the  war  are  still  using  the 
latter  fuel,  while  of  late  oil  competition  has 
been  a  growing  factor.  As  a  result  the  market 
would  not  absorb  the  total  output  of  steam 
sizes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  so 
that  the  larger  producers  found  it  necessary 
to  stock  a  heavy  tonnage  and  the  individual 
operators  had  to  make  price  concessions.  In 
the  last  two  weeks  the  situation  has  improved, 
due  in  part  to  the  bituminous  strike  and  in 
part  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  winter 
weather. 

Developments  in  Bituminous. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  first  half  of 
1919  left  much  to  be  desired  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  market  conditions  and  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced.  Consumers  went  into  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  carrying  enormous  stocks  accumulated  in 
the  preceding  six  months.  The  signing  of  the 
armistice,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  cessation  of 
war  activities  and  a  delayed  recovery  of  nor¬ 
mal  operations  in  many  lines  of  industry,  na¬ 
turally  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  soft 
coal  business.  This  had  been  felt  to  some  ex¬ 


tent  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1918,  but  its  full 
effects  were  not  experienced  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  year. 

Then  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  for 
several  weeks,  until  by  the  end  of  January  the 
great  majority  of  mines  in  seaboard  territory 
were  running  on  part  time  and  many  were 
closed  down  altogether.  Prices  slumped,  and 
as  usual  the  poorer  grades  were  the  hardest 
hit.  The  removal  of  Government  control  on 
February  1  passed  unnoticed,  market  condi¬ 
tions  having  already  made  the  maximum 
prices  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  actual  sales  were 
concerned.  The  market  had  returned  to  its 
normal  state  in  the  sense  that  coal  was  sellin<r 
on  its  merits.  Whereas  the  best  grades  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  coal  were  holding  with¬ 
in  10  or  20  cents  of  the  Government  maximum 
of  $2.95,  less  desirable  p-rades  could  be  bought 
all  the  wav  down  to  $2.00. 

The  depression  lasted  for  several  month', 
until  the  country  had  passed  through  tlm 
transition  period  and  eot  fairly  well  adjusted 
to  a  peace  basis.  P>y  that  time,  too,  stocks  had 
been  depleted  to  a  point  where  consumers  be¬ 
gan  to  show  more  interest  in  coal.  Bv  Mav 
signs  of  revival  were  in  evidence,  and  during 
the  next  few  weeks  it  became  clear  that  the 
trade  had  turned  the  corner.  In  Tiflv  the  re¬ 
covery  became  more  ram'd,  being-  stimulated 
by  an  advertising  campaign  canned  on  by  the 
operators’  association  in  an  effort  to  stir  the 
public  up  to  the  necessity  of  advance  buying. 

Business  was  active  throughout  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  summer,  but  in  September  the  mar¬ 
ket  showed  a  reactionary  tendency,  as  many 
consumers  felt  that  they  had  piled  up  large 
enough  reserve  supplies  and  refrained  from 
further  purchases.  The  export  trade  had 
grown  to  such  dimensions,  however,  that  a 
let-up  in  the  home  demand  was  less  unsettling 
than  it  would  have  been  without  a  good  for¬ 
eign  outlet  for  surplus  tonnage. 

Then  in  October  the  threat  of  a  miners’ 
strike  gave  fresh  impulse  to  the  buving  move¬ 
ment  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  an  old- 
fashioned  runawav  market  was  under  wav. 
The  restoration  of  Government  prices  on  the 
30th  of  October  settled  the  price  Question  for 
the  time  being,  and  with  the  commencement  of 
the  strike  on  November  1  th<=  FaiFoad  Admin¬ 
istration  took  full  charge  of  bituminous  distri¬ 
bution.  After  the  calling  off  of  the  strike  on 
December  10  the  Administration  gradually  re¬ 
laxed  its  control  until  now  distribution  is  again 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  producing  and 
wholesale  interests.  The  fixed  price  remains, 
however,  and  from  present  indications  it  will 
remain  in  force  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
export  ban  also  stands. 

This  week,  of  course,  production  has  been 
curtailed  bv  the  holiday  shutdowns,  but  aside 
from  this  factor  recovery  from  the  strike  has 
been  slow  and  the  outlook  is  not  favorable  for 
a  very  heavy  output  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
A  considerable  number  of  men  have  not  yet 
returned  to  work  and  car  supply  is  ragged  in 
most  of  the  important  eastern  coal  fields,  ow¬ 
ing  to  equipment  having  been  sent  on  long 
hauls  or  held  under  load  during  the  strike.  It 
will  take  some  little  time  to  get  things  back 
to  normal  even  if  weather  conditions  are  not 
particularly  bad  in  January. 


Business  Not  as  Heavy  as  in  Two  Previous 

Years — Most  Promising  Outlook  for  1920. 

Coal  business  at  Hampton  Roads  for  1919  has  not 
been  as  heavy  as  in  1918  or  1917.  Falling  off  in 
the  month  of  bebruarjq  movement  of  product  out 
of  the  harbor  did  not  reach  the  proportions  of  the 
two  preceding  years  until  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months,  when  export  trade  developed  into 
proportions  unknown  before  that  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  1919  is  below  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  it,  the  outlook  for  1920  is  most 
promising.  Provided  the  present  difficulties  arising 
from  the  strike  are  settled  satisfactorily,  movement 
of  product  at  Hampton  Roads  for  the  next  12 
months  is  expected  by  well  informed  shippers  to 
exceed  anything  that  has  gone  before. 

The  big  business  of  1917  and  1918  was  largely 
due  to  bunker  demands  of  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  and  of  troop  transports. 
Dumpings  for  1917  were  more  than  15,000,000  tons, 
and  for  1918  more  than  17,000,000,  while  the  total 
for  1919  will  be  less  than  12,000,000.  Yet  it  is  said 
that  more  export  coal  has  been  handled  during  this 
year  than  during  either  of  the  two  former  periods 
and  that  despite  the  fact  that  export  movement  has 
been  cut  off  since  November  1.  Export  business 
did  not  really  develop  until  during  the  last  six 
months. 

That  this  development  would  have  come  sooner 
is  probable  had  not  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
bottoms  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  inter¬ 
vened.  Movement  of  product  at  this  port  has  also 
been  hampered,  especially  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  by  a  number  of  minor  labor  troubles, 
which,  while  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  tie  up 
shipping,  nevertheless  seriously  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  trade. 

Another  factor  of  promise  to  the  trade  at  Nor¬ 
folk  is  the  fact  that  the  water-borne  tonnage  of  the 
harbor  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  as  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  engineers,  was  greater 
than  the  combined  tonnage  of  all  other  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  alone.  The  demand  for  bunker  coal  is  not 
likely  to  be  seriously  cut. 

South  America  Looks  to  Hampton  Roads. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  whether  South 
American  countries  will  take  a  position  of  greater 
importance  in  this  market  than  those  of  Europe. 
It  is  felt  in  some  quarters  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
especially  when  the  probable  effect  of  reviving  Brit¬ 
ish  competition  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
South  American  trade  has  been  drawing  on  Norfolk 
for  :ts  coal  to  an  increasing  extent  since  1917. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  this  year,  Norfolk 
shippers  have  been  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
having  their  mines  working  and  yet  of  not  having 
coal.  While  production  in  the  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  fields  was  hardly  interrupted  by  the  strike, 
the  greater  portion  of  their  product  was  diverted 
to  other  sections.  During  the  strike  an  unprece¬ 
dented  fleet  of  vessels  gathered  in  the  harbor  to 
await  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  normal  trade  conditions.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  avenues  of  trade  are  again  open,  with  the 
exception  of  export,  lack  of  sufficient  coal  has  so 
far  prevented  the  supply  of  any  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  this  demand,  and  the  coming  of  the  new 
year,  with  mounting  production  in  all  fields,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  a  period  of  unusual  activity. 

Present  difficulties  confronting  the  trade  include 
the  expectation  that  miners  in  the  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  fields  will  follow  their  annual  custom  of 
taking  several  days  off  between  Christmas  Day  and 
January  1,  with  a  resulting  decline  in  production. 
During  several  days  last  week  frozen  coal  seriously 
delayed  dumpings  of  what  coal  was  available.  It 
was  necessary  for  men  to  work  with  picks  in  the 
cars  in  order  to  loosen  the  coal  to  dump  it. 

Dumpings  for  December  up  through  the  21st 
amounted  to  464,895  tons,  of  which  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  reported  230.501,  the  Virginian  132,297,  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  102,097. 
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Important  Buffalo 

Trade  Has  Witnessed  the  Usual  Number  of 
Through  Death — Now  Taking 

The  changes  in  the  Buffalo  coal  trade  during  1919 
have  not  been  radical.  There  has  been  the  average 
amount  of  buffeting  about,  such  as  has  l>een  the  case 
with  the  trade  everywhere,  but  when  it  is  all  over, 
if  it  ever  is,  the  trade  will  settle  down  to  good  busi¬ 
ness  again.  This  applies  mainly  to  the  bituminous 
trade,  for  anthracite  has  met  with  no  difficulties 
beyond  a  decided  shortage  of  supply,  but  that  does 
not  promise  to  deprive  anybody  of  coal  enough  to 
keep  him  warm  through  the  winter.  As  the  year 
closes  the  local  supply  is  good  and  Buffalo  will  no 
doubt  have  all  that  is  wanted,  though  natural  gas 
has  again  run  short  and  coal  has  to  be  put  in  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  only  anthracite  change  of  account  is  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  Buffalo  branch  office  by  I.  B.  McMurrich, 
of  Oswego,  as  he  found  it  easier  to  meet  his  Cana¬ 
dian  customers  here.  His  son,  K.  C.  McMurrich, 
is  manager  of  the  office. 

Deaths  in  the  trade  have  all  been  from  the  an¬ 
thracite  branch,  including  Albert  H.  Tracy,  Jr., 
Andrew  Langdon  and  Daniel  E.  Russell,  all  highly 
regarded  and  valuable  members  of  the  trade,  though 
only  Mr.  Tracy  was  still  active  in  it. 

The  personal  and  company  changes  in  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  trade  have  been  quite  numerous,  nearly 
all  of  them  indicating  advances  in  the  line  of  activ¬ 
ity.  About  the  only  retirement  was  that  of  the  J.  R. 
Jenkins  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  an  Elmira  company, 
but  which  was  managed  here  by  C.  A.  Storck.  On 
selling  its  mine  at  Mabie,  W.  Va.,  the  company  went 
out  of  business. 

Changes  that  are  in  the  nature  of  continuation  or 
increase  include  a  new  company  just  organized  by 
George  J.  Mechau,  who  has  associated  with  himself 
J.  L.  McVicker,  for  some  time  connected  with  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Company.  The  name  selected  is 
the  \\  abash  Fuel  Company  and  the  capital  is  to  be 
$25,000.  Mr.  Mechau  some  years  ago  organized  the 
Montour  Coal  Company,  which  was  financed  and 
controlled  by  the  Millies  Coal  Company  of  Toronto. 

The  Keystone  Coal  Company  has  given  up  its 
office  here,  but  keeps  a  salesman  in  the  field.  C.  J. 
Renwick,  who  represented  it  here  for  several  years, 
has  retained  the  office  and  continued  in  his  own 


Happenings  in  1919 

Business  Changes  and  Has  Suffered  Losses 
a  Hopeful  View  of  the  Future. 

As  soon  as  the  lakes  closed  the  big  companies 
turned  part  of  the  coal  that  would  otherwise  have 
gone  into  that  trade  into  the  city  trestles  and  every¬ 
body  had  coal.  As  it  is  now  the  disposition  to  buy 
more  than  is  needed  has  disappeared.  The  “run  on 
the  bank”  has  stopped. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  as  much  anthra¬ 
cite  in  Canada  as  is  wanted,  but  the  supply  has  also 
increased  there  and  complaints  are  fewer.  With  a 
fairly  mild  winter,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
there.  December  has  given  the  country  a  big  coal¬ 
burning  season,  but  the  prediction  is  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  will  be  mild,  as  it  usually  is 
after  an  early  cold  spell.  Even  now  some  of  the 
distributors  are  inclined  to  complain  as  they  did 
in  the  old  days  that  it  takes  sharp  weather  to  sell 
coal. 

The  bituminous  situation  and  outlook  are  not 
what  they  might  be.  Members  of  the  trade  are 
getting  more  coal  than  they  were,  but  they  do  not 
like  the  way  things  are  turning.  Nobody  would 
be  surprised  to  see  another  dispute  on  hand  to  settle 
any  day.  What  the  miners  will  do  is  not  easy  to 
say.  There  are  well-informed  people  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  who  say  now  that  the  thing  to  have  done 
at  the  outset  was  to  let  the  strike  settle  itself  as  the 
steel  strike  did. 

The  jobbing  trade  is  getting  on  its  feet  slowly. 
Salesmen  find  the  consumers  ready  to  buy  mod¬ 
erately  and  they  are  getting  coal  enough  to  meet 
the  demand.  With  no  further  difficulty  the  whole 
business  would  settle  down  to  normal  soon  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Prices  are  not  very  easy  to 
discover,  but  as  a  rule  the  old  figures  are  continued 
— $4.55  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.80  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  No.  8  lump,  $4.65  for  same  three-quarter, 
$4.20  for  mine-run,  and  $4.10  for  all  slack,  per  net 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  jobbers  are  very  busy,  but  much  of  the 
work  is  in  straightening  out  their  accounts,  which 
were  terribly  demoralized  by  the  way  coal  has  been 
moving  of  late. 


YEAR  AT  FAIRMONT 


name. 

Louis  H.  Eller,  for  a  number  of  years  manager 
of  the  bitum'nous  department  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom, 
has  opened  an  office  in  his  own  name.  He  was  for 
some  years  connected  wdth  the  army  and  was  a  year 
or  more  in  the  service  in  France,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  major. 

The  Weaver  Coal  Company  established  an  aux¬ 
iliary  company  in  Toronto,  with  B.  M.  Bremner 
resident  manager. 

W.  F..  Auld  gave  up  the  management  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  business  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  and  organized 
the  North  American  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with 
$40.00C  capital.  W.  P.  Smith  was  appointed  his  suc¬ 
cessor  with  Stone  &  Co.  He  had  been  some  years 
a  salesman  with  the  same  company. 

H.  P.  McCue,  who  opened  a  branch  office  here  of 
the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  last  April,  gave 
it  up  last  fall  and  located  in  New  York.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  J.  F.  Monahan. 

Other  personal  changes  have  been  made,  but  as 
a  rule  they  are  of  lesser  importance  than  the  above, 
all  going  to  showr  that  the  Buffalo  coal  trade  is  in  a 
very  active  condition  and  cannot  be  upset  or  de¬ 
moralized  by  even  the  serious  difficulties  that  have 
beset  the  trade  of  late.  There  is  capital  and  busi¬ 
ness  talent  and  activity  enough  connected  with  it  to 
carry  it  through  anything  short  of  an  earthquake. 
Buffalo  may  not  have  sold  as  much  coal  in  1919  as 
in  the  average  of  late  years,  but  it  is  still  with  all 
machinery  in  full  working  order  and  will  go  ahead 
again  as  soon  as  the  trade  is  back  to  normal. 

The  Present  Situation 

This  week  bituminous  receipts  have  shown  an 
increase  all  around,  and  if  there  is  no  further  diffi¬ 
culty  the  volume  of  business  will  soon  be  back  to 
normal.  In  anthracite  the  situation  is  so  much  im¬ 
proved  that  consumers  are  no  longer  complaining. 


Depression  in  Early  Months  Followed  by  a 
Pronounced  Revival. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  24. — When  the  year  1919 
ends  the  Fairmont  region  will  have  loaded  approxi¬ 
mately  277.000  cars  of  coal  and  coke — 275,000  cars 
(1,385,000  tons)  of  coal  and  2  000  cars  of  coke. 
The  total  loading  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  during  the  year  will 
probably  reach  217,000  cars.  The  load'ng  on  the 
Monongahela  Railway  will  approximate  20,000  cars 
of  coal  in  the  West  Virginia  district.  Last  year  the 
Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  loaded 
258.880  cars,  of  which  10,150  cars  were  coke. 

The  month  of  January  opened  up  well  and  there 
were  promises  of  lucrative  business  for  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  but  with  the  announcement  that  the  price 
control  on  soft  coal  would  be  annulled  February  1, 
a  detrimental  effect  was  felt,  especially  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  railroad  fuel  prices.  The  long  struggle  with 
Director  General  Hines  followed,  in  which  ooera- 
tors  and  union  officials  fought  s;de  by  side  in  at¬ 
tacking  him,  on  the  grounds  that  if  $2.50  a  ton  wras 
a  fair  price  during  the  w'ar,  it  should  remain  the 
same.  The  railroads  wron  their  fight,  quite  a  few 
operators  taking  orders  in  the  hope  of  keeping  their 
nrr  es  in  operation. 

The  greater  portion  of  February  there  were  front 
125  to  150  mines  idle  every  day,  with  the  result  that 
production  that  month  fell  to  11,848  cars,  against 
17472  cars  in  January. 

With  1.002  unconsigned  cars  of  coal  on  the  Mo- 
nomrah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  on  March 
1,  the  worst  stage  of  the  coal  mining  industry  was 
experienced.  During  the  early  part  of  April  ship¬ 
ments  began  to  pick  up  to  New  England,  which 
really  was  the  first  ray  of  light,  and  the  first  in¬ 


dication  of  export  trade  began  to  present  itself  in 
the  region  during  the  middle  of  March.  March 
production  was  12,515  cars  on  the  B.  &  O. 

With  April  came  an  increase,  the  mines  along  the 
B.  &  O.  turning  out  13,901  cars. 

Lake  Movement  Began  Early. 

Coal  movement  to  the  lakes  began  early  this  year, 
the  first  consignment  having  been  made  by  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.  on  March  31.  The  foreign  and 
lake  business  caused  the  loadings  in  May  to  mount 
to  the  17,536  car  mark.  By  June  the  region  ex¬ 
perienced  car  shortage,  and  B.  &  O.  loadings 
dropped  to  15,111  cars. 

With  the  increase  of  export  business  in  July,  de¬ 
spite  the  serious  car  shortage,  there  were  18,044 
cars  of  coal  and  coke  loaded  on  the  Monongah  Di¬ 
vision. 

August  production  was  23,209  cars.  September 
went  stronger  at  26,881  cars.  In  view  of  the  strike 
» alk,  October  broke  all  former  records  with  29,869 
cars. 

The  Fairmont  region  in  many  respects  was  more 
fortunate  than  other  sections  during  the  strike,  and 
in  November  there  were  11,501  cars  of  coal  and 
coke  produced  on  the  B.  &  O.  Radroad.  For  the 
month  of  December  thus  far,  15,386  cars  of  coal 
and  coke  has  been  produced. 

The  largest  day’s  production  of  the  year  was  on 
Monday,  October  27 — 1.418  cars  of  coal.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  heaviest  record  of  daily  loading 
known  here. 

This  year  there  were  14,187  cars  of  coal  sent  to 
the  lakes,  against  16,625  in  1918.  During  the  year 
there  were  23,900  cars  of  coal  loaded  for  Curtis 
Bay.  Railroad  fuel  shipments  for  the  present  year 
thus  far  are  70,038  cars. 

With  the  end  of  the  coal  strike  in  northern 
West  Virginia  the  shipments  to  the  West  were 
heavy,  and  for  weeks  w'hat  was  not  consigned  that 
way  was  confiscated.  With  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  waning,  the  car  shortage  is  working  a  severe 
hardship  on  the  mining  industry. 

On  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  there  was  but  a  70  per 
cent  car  supply  on  Monday,  with  17  mines  idle.  On 
the  Monongahela  Railway  there  was  a  30  per  cent 
car  supply  on  Monday,  with  even  a  20  per  cent  car 
supply  and  lower  in  sight  later  in  the  week.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Railroad  Administration  say  that  the 
car  supply  will  improve  gradually.  It  is  understood 
that  “wire  pulling”  at  Washington  has  done  about 
all  the  good  that  could  be  expected.  As  one  man 
says,  “The  cars  are  not  in  the  woods.” 


Deaths  in  New  York. 

Samuel  Trimmer,  formerly  for  a  number  of  years 
head  of  the  firm  of  S.  Trimmer  &  Sons  of  this 
city,  died  on  Monday  at  the  age  of  75.  Mr.  Trim¬ 
mer  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  having  served 
with  the  31st  New  Jersey  Infantry.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.  He  started  in  the  coal  trade  in  Newark  about 
40  years  ago  and  until  his  retirement  was  at  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  S.  Trimmer  &  Co.  in  that  city 
in  addition  to  h:s  New  York  business. 

George  Kellam,  who  was  head  of  the  Kellam 
Transportation  Co.  until  a  few  months  ago,  when 
he  was  forced  to  retire  from  business  because  of 
poor  health,  died  on  December  19.  Mr.  Kellam, 
who  was  53  years  of  age,  had  been  identified  with 
the  coal  and  transportation  interests  of  this  city 
for  about  30  years.  He  was  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Bay  Ridge  Athletic  Club  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  had  a  notable  reputation  as  a  ball  player, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  in  his  younger  days. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  this  sport, 
and  after  his  retirement  from  the  field  frequently 
wrote  critical  articles  relative  to  important  points 
under  discussion  in  connection  with  the  national 
game  for  such  leading  papers  as  the  New  York 
Sun.  Mr.  Kellam  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
sons. 
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Chicago  Situation  in  1919. 

Year  a  Prosperous  One  for  Industry  in  This  Section — At  No  Time  Were  Conditions  Normal, 


but  Good  Business  in  Second 

The  recovery  of  the  local  coal  trade  from  the 
effects  of  the  bituminous  strike  has  been  more  rapid 
than  was  expected.  While  reserves  have  not  yet 
begun  to  increase,  coal  is  flowing  into  the  city  from 
the  reopened  mines,  and  the  gaining  of  a  surplus 
is  only  a  matter  of  time,  in  the  opinion  of  local 
operators  and  dealers.  Coal  mined  in  Illinois  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  reach  the  city  after 
the  settlement  of  the  strike.  The  train  made  a 
record  run  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  did  not 
stop  until  almost  to  the  city  limits.  Here  it  was 
held  up  for  a  short  time  by  a  congestion  of  traffic. 
The  train,  however,  ran  on  an  express  train  sched¬ 
ule  all  the  way  from  the  mine. 

President  Wilson’s  appointment  of  the  coal  com¬ 
mission  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  operators  and  miners  has  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  among  the  operators  here. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  personnel  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  but  it  is  feared  that  three  men  are  not 
enough.  The  operators  here  have  a  hunch  that  the 
miners  will  be  given  a  substantial  increase  over 
14  per  cent,  and  that  the  operators  of  the  country 
will  be  asked  to  pay  this  increase  out  of  their  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  1919  has  been  a  prosperous 
one  for  the  coal  industry  in  Chicago.  There  have 
been  many  difficulties,  and  not  for  a  single  week 
during  the  entire  year  were  conditions  near  normal. 
However,  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  steam 
coal,  owing  to  the  steady  operation  of  industry. 
The  latter  half  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  bituminous  strike,  was 
more  prosperous,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coal 
operators,  jobbers  and  dealers,  than  the  first  half. 
During  the  first  half  there  was  a  little  let-down 
in  all  industry,  as  a  result  of  the  changing  over 
from  a  war-time  to  a  peace-time  basis  on  the  part 
of  the  coal  consuming  industries  of  the  middle 
W  est. 

Great  Activity  During  Autumn. 

By  about  Sept.  1st,  however,  production  had 
steamed  up  to  its  greatest  capacity— a  capacity 
which  was  limited  by  lack  of  labor  and  lack  of  cars 
in  only  too  many  instances.  The  figures  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  show  that  coal  consump¬ 
tion  here  gradually  increased.  The  industries  of 
Chicago  and  the  Middle  West  were  easily  able  to 
take  care  of  the  war-time  capacity  of  the  mines  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Lit¬ 
tle  loose  coal  accumulated  on  the  market  after  the 
end  of  last  summer. 

The  coal  strike,  coming  with  November  1st, 
created  a  condition  from  which  the  coal  industry 
in  Chicago  will  not  recover  at  an  early  date. 
Bituminous  coal  has  been  an  exceedingly  scarce  ar¬ 
ticle  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  and 
even  at  the  present  time  the  dealers  are  prohibited 
from  delivering  more  than  a  week’s  supply  of  coal 
to  any  customer.  With  coal  flowing  into  the  city  at 
a  normal  rate,  it  is  expected  that  another  two 
months  must  pass  before  the  situation  is  entirely 
safe. 

The  coal  dealers  of  the  city  started  the  year  with 
heavy  stocks.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year 
they  began  to  wonder  whether  or  not  they  would  be 
able  to  unload,  for  the  demand  was  very  weak,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  disturbing  talk  of  lower 
prices.  By  the  middle  of  the  summer  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  to  discerning  minds  that  prices  would 
not  be  lower.  The  demand  had  increased,  and  by 
the  time  the  coal  strike  came,  the  dealers  were  low 
on  supplies  of  bituminous  coal.  The  strike  went 
rather  hard  with  them  from  the  start  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  the  city’s 
stock  of  bituminous  coal  is  dangerously  light,  and 
not  before  next  summer  is  it  reasonable  to  hope 
that  anything  l’ke  normal  conditions  can  be  re¬ 
stored. 

High  Prices  Bar  Anthracite. 

The  high  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  Chicago  and 


Half  Offset  Earlier  Depression. 

the  middle  West  has  barred  its  use  in  many  homes 
during  the  past  year,  and  has  prevented  the  increase 
in  the  demand  which  would  otherwise  have  come. 
Chicago’s  thousands  of  apartment  houses  burn 
bituminous  coal,  and  the  private  home  consumption 
of  anthracite  coal  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  population.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  bituminous  strike,  however,  the  city’s  receipts 
of  anthracite  helped  out  to  a  great  extent,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  anthracite  coal  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  period  was  retained  in  the  East. 

The  mines  of  Illinois  more  than  equalled  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  quota  during  the  year.  There  was  a  little 
shipping  during  the  early  months  of  1919,  but  as  the 
year  progressed,  production  increased  from  month 
to  month.  On  the  whole,  the  production  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  mines  was  not  quite  up  to  the  war-time  produc¬ 
tion  of  1918,  but  this  should  not  create  wonder¬ 
ment.  The  production  for  the  year  is  representative 
of  a  normal  increase.  The  Illinois  operators  have 
enjoyed  good  prices  along  with  this  production,  and 
are  on  a  more  substantial  basis,  beyond  a  question, 
than  they  were  at  the  start  of  the  year.  The  past 
two  years  of  prosperity,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  put  the  Illinois  mines  on  a 
prosperous  basis,  and  in  the  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
fewer  mines  in  the  State  will  be  operating  under  re¬ 
ceiverships. 

The  coal  dealers  who  supply  the  domestic  trade 
are  looking  at  their  bare  yards  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  reports  of  an  old-fashioned  winter  on  the 
other.  They  have  a  fine  chance  to  do  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  if  they  can  get  the  coal  to  fill  the  orders  they 
have  received.  Getting  this  coal,  however,  is  going 
to  be  a  problem  for  the  next  few  months,  especially 
for  the  fellow  who  has  to  go  on  the  open  market  to 
buy  his  coal,  without  the  benefit  of  contracts.  The 
situation,  as  usual,  is  not  favorable  to  the  small 
dealers,  and  yet  they  are  in  closer  touch  with  the 
domestic  trade  than  any  of  the  others. 

Trade  Fortunate  in  Crisis. 

The  members  of  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole  feel 
that  they  were  fortunate,  in  the  recent  crisis,  in  hav¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  affairs  such  men  as  T.  W.  Proctor, 
George  Reed,  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  and  their  assis¬ 
tants  in  office.  They  proved  themselves  level-headed, 
fair-minded  men — perfect  rocks  in  a  storm.  The 
bituminous  coal  situation  is  not  worse  because  o’ 
the  way  they  handled  things  during  the  shortage 
The  stamp  of  approval  has  been  placed  on  these  men 
not  only  by  their  brethren  in  the  coal  trade,  but 
also  by  the  captains  of  industry  of  the  city,  who  co¬ 
operated  with  them  during  the  period  of  hysteria. 

While  the  books  of  the  coal  dealers  will  not  be 
closed  for  the  fiscal  year  until  next  April,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  nearly  every  dealer  will  show  a  substantial 
profit  on  the  year’s  business.  The  dealers  have  not 
prospered  excessively,  however,  and  their  profits 
are  certainly  exaggerated  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
Many  of  the  dealers  had  to  unload  coal  purchased  at 
war-time  prices,  during  the  period  of  uncertainty 
in  the  business  world  which  marked  the  first  part  of 
the  year.  They  did  not  lose  their  heads  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  taking  heavy  losses  just  to  get  rid  of  their 
coal,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  able  to 
sell  this  coal  at  prices  they  thought  they  could  get  at 
the  time  they  bought.  The  war  ended  rather  more 
suddenly  than  many  of  the  dealers  thought  it  would 
end. 

The  next  two  months  are  much  feared  by  coal 
men,  because  of  the  probable  transportation  difficul¬ 
ties  incident  to  bad  weather.  The  city  is  in  no  shape 
to  stand  a  siege  such  as  was  experienced  two  years 
ago.  New  restrictions  on  the  use  of  coal  would  be 
certain  to  come  with  even  a  week’s  tie-up  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  successive  blizzards.  Coke  is  in  very  good 
demand  at  the  present  time  for  industrial  purposes, 
but  the  supply  is  low,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  that  it  will  be  brought  up  to  the  normal 
point  dur’ng  the  balance  of  the  winter. 


THE  YEAR  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Opening  of  1920  Finds  Tension  in  All 
Branches  of  Trade. 

The  year  1919  proved  a  strikingly  eventful  one 
for  the  operators  of  the  coal  districts  related  to 
Cincinnati,  and  generally  speaking,  it  was  not  a 
highly  profitable  one.  The  year  opened  with  the 
Government  in  control  of  the  business,  restricting 
the  price  and  confining  shipments  to  districts  which 
fell  far  short  of  embracing  the  most  profitable  sell¬ 
ing  area  of  Cincinnati  production.  This  period  was 
marked  by  a  season  of  discouraging  stagnation,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Government-stimulated 
production  and  doubts  of  the  year  before  had  over¬ 
loaded  the  sheds  and  bunkers  of  the  country,  upon 
which  a  mild  winter  had  drawn  but  lightly,  leaving 
a  vast  surplus. 

The  situation  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  Government  control  February  1,  the 
chief  benefits  from  which  were  found  in  the  wiping 
out  of  zone  lines  and  the  admittance  of  cargoes 
from  here  into  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  This 
relief,  however,  was  not  at  once  material  as  con¬ 
sumers  in  these  States  had  been  loaded  up  with  in¬ 
ferior  coals.  The  demand  for  bituminous  coals 
was  so  low  that  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  the  production  fell  below  50  per  cent.  During 
this  period,  many  miners  drifted  to  other  employ¬ 
ments  and  some  foreigners  among  them  went  back 
to  their  native  countries  in  southern  Europe.  It 
was  a  discouraging  season  for  the  industry  and  was 
marked  by  many  big  contracts  at  a  very  low  price, 
which  restricted  profits  in  the  more  profitable  sea¬ 
son  that  followed. 

Recovery  Sets  in  During  Second  Quarter. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  the  war 
coal  surplus  began  to  get  down  and  even  disappear 
and  business  got  better,  though  gradually,  and  condi¬ 
tions  were  materially  improved  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  with  a  production  which  had  recovered  to 
approximately  75  per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  lake 
demand  began  to  show  itself  and  tidewater  busi¬ 
ness  grew  into  great  importance. 

The  improvement  in  demand  began  to  take  on 
size  and  significance  early  in  the  third  quarter.  By 
the  middle  of  July  the  call  for  coal  became  very 
active.  Smokeless  operators  soon  were  over-sold, 
particularly  on  prepared  sizes,  with  domestic  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  West,  export  demand  and  New  England 
buyers  vieing  with  each  other  for  this  valued  pro¬ 
duction,  always  restricted.  Bituminous  block  also 
came  into  premium  demand  and,  later,  with  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  great  industries  of  the  Central 
West  to  a  peace  basis,  the  steam  production  coals 
were  so  urgently  called  for  that  it  took  the  diligent 
watchfulness  of  the  conservative  forces  among  the 
producers  and  jobbers  to  prevent  the  manifest  perils 
of  a  runaway  market.  This  was  a  profitable  period, 
though  the  harvest  was  materially  modified  by 
earlier  contracts  taken  at  a  low  price.  About  this 
time  car  supply  began  to  break  down  and  became 
serious  in  hampering  delivery.  While  the  effect  on 
prices  was  hardening,  the  considerable  reduction 
of  the  volume  of  delivery  cut  in  on  the  gross  total 
of  profits. 

Strike  a  Boon  to  Non-Union  Operators. 

Then  came  the  great  strike,  during  which  the 
Kanawha,  Harlan,  New  River  and  other  minor  dis¬ 
tricts  were  shut  down  and  many  thousands  of  tons- 
of  production  lost.  For  the  non-union  districts  not 
affected,  this  was  a  season  of  extra  activity,  with, 
better  car  supply  and  more  urgent  demand,  though 
a  renewal  of  Government  control  held  prices  down 
cn  new  business  and  confiscation  multiplied  the 
troubles  of  collection. 

There  were  the  usual  number  of  minor  and  local 
labor  troubles  during  the  year.  The  non-union  New 
River  district  adopted  the  “closed  shop”  after  a  long- 
controversy,  but  with  the  violation  of  the  labor  con¬ 
tract  involved,  in  the  general  strike  on  Nevember 
1,  in  which  the  men  participated,  took  occasion  to  go- 
back  to  open-shop  conditions.  Otherwise  there  was 
no  change  in  the  status  of  the  districts  as  to  labor 
unionism. 
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Coal  men  estimate  that  the  year’s  production  fell 
considerably  below  that  of  the  year  previous  when 
it  was  at  its  maximum  under  war  stimulation.  The 
low  production  of  the  first  six  months,  with  the 
hampering  car  supply  immediately  following,  served 
to  reduce  the  total  considerably. 

The  organization  of  the  great  Central  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  bituminous  districts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  a  feature  of  the 
year. 

The  twelve-month  period  closes  with  demand  ac¬ 
tive  in  every  variety.  While  the  domestic  call  is 
pretty  well  filled,  about  25  per  cent  of  it  remains 
to  be  answered.  Steam  demand  promises  continued 
activity  and  export  business  is  practically  without 
limit  except  that  imposed  by  the  capacity  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  year  closes  with  increasing  uneasiness  as  to 
further  developments  of  the  labor  situation.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  the  adjustment  at  Indianapolis  was 
not  a  settlement  of  issues  at  all  but  a  politician’s 
compromise,  which  promises  increased  trouble  later. 


BALTIMORE  TRADE,  1919 

Year  of  Great  Disorder  in  the  Trade — Heavy 
Export  Shipments. 

This  is  no  season  of  universal  joy  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  trade.  But  as  the  year  1919  with  its  many 
changing  conditions  comes  to  a  close,  there  appears  to 
be  a  deep  hidden  hopefulness  that  the  New  Year  will 
clarify  the  situation  and  make  for  a  more  equitable 
business  to  all  concerned.  Baltimore  market  is  just 
now  full  of  the  complaints  that  inadequate  car  sup¬ 
ply  is  holding  up  the  output  of  the  mines,  which, 
according  to  reports,  are  now  turning  out  95  per  cent 
in  the  Upper  Potomac  and  Georges  Creek  districts. 

The  year  1919  was  one  of  great  disorder  in  the 
coal  trade  of  Baltimore.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  followed  the  readjustment  period  directly 
after  the  world  war,  then  followed  the  great  dis¬ 
turbance  in  labor  circles  and  the  serious  period  of 
strikes  that  at  one  time  tied  up  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  production  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

Despite  all  of  the  drawbacks,  the  port  of  Balti¬ 
more  would  have  made  a  new  record  in  exports 
had  not  the  strike  conditions  caused  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assume  control  of  the  coal  trade  and  to 
issue  a  ban  on  all  export  cargoes  at  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Yet  with  this  condition  the  ten  months  of 
1919  reached  a  total  export  of  cargo,  exclusively, 
of  1,722,839  tons  of  bituminous,  against  the  highest 
12  months’  year  of  1915,  when  the  total  reached 
1,901,466  tons.  Had  not  the  Government  called  a 
halt,  the  cargo  exports  for  Baltimore  for  a  full  year 
would  have  gone  to  2,500,000  tons  at  least,  thus 
establishing  a  new  record  for  the  port  in  coal  ex¬ 
ports.  June,  1915,  with  its  305,917  tons  stood  as  the 
high  mark  for  exports  from  this  port,  but  both  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  of  this  year  passed  it. 

The  year  opened  very  dull  and  the  exports  for 
the  first  five  months  was  only  240,826,  which  was 
only  25  per  cent  more  than  shipped  out  in  June, 
with  July  coming  very  close  to  the  five  months 
mark,  and  August  passing  it.  October  set  a  new 
mark  for  the  port  with  460,056  tons  for  the  month. 
All  of  these  figures  have  to  deal  with  cargo  coal 
exclusively  and  take  no  account  whatever  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  bunker  coal  loaded  by  the 
ships  that  carried  the  fuel  to  foreign  ports. 

Interesting  is  the  following  table  on  the  exports : 


Tons. 

Tons. 

January 

.  32.315 

August  . . 

.  247,894 

February 

.  31,818 

September 

....  326,861 

25  835 

October  .  . 

....  460,056 

April  . . 

.  76,408 

November 

* 

May  . . . 

.  74,410 

December 

* 

June  ... 

.  214,656 

- - - 

July  ••• 

.  232,547 

Total 

....  1,722,839 

♦Ban  on 

exporting. 

Demand  Light  Early  in  Year. 

Conditions  in  January  and  February  showed  that 
the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand  and  the 
year  thus  started  off  with  coal  selling  below  the 


Government  maximum  rates.  Here  is  an  example : 
Fairmont  run-of-mine  had  a  Government  maxi¬ 
mum  price  of  $2.50;  three-quarters  had  a  price  of 
$2.75.  At  that  time  three-quarters  could  be  bought 
f.  o.  b.  at  the  mines  for  $2.40.  with  run-of-mine 
almost  unquoted.  For  the  Freeport  seam  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  maximum  was  $2.75,  and  it  was  offered 
here,  mine  basis,  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.60,  although 
a  few  sales  were  made  at  the  Government  maxi¬ 
mum.  Good  Pennsylvania  coals  under  a  $2.95  max¬ 
imum  were  generally  cut  20  cents  below  the  figure. 
The  price  asked  was  around  $2.75,  in  order  to  put 
it  on  a  clean  competitive  basis  with  the  Freeport 
seam  maximum,  but  there  were  more  than  rumors 
that  the  price  had  been  cut  under  $2.75.  Such  a 
market  of  course  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

In  March  there  came  in  a  better  grade  of  coal 
than  had  been  shipped  previously.  This  made  itself 
felt  in  the  market  because  the  quality  coal  had 
come  in  to  end  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the 
“war  grades.”  March  showed  a  wide  range  of 
prices  for  the  market.  April  and  May  proved  weak 
markets  and  some  lively  price  cutting  was  the 
result. 

June  the  market  received  stimulation  due  to  the 
signing  of  the  big  contract  for  3.000,000  tons  for 
Italy.  This  brought  on  a  tight  market  immediately 
and  affected  domestic  business.  Strikes  among  the 
shipworkers  brought  disorganization  to  the  export 
movement,  but  the  market  continued  to  stiffen,  and 
sales  around  $3,  mine  basis,  to  the  trade,  or  better, 
were  noted. 

August  showed  the  market  in  good  shape  and  the 
talk  of  $4  at  mines  was  heard,  with  immediate 
prices  in  some  cases  of  $3.50.  This  condition  con¬ 
tinued  in  September  and  the  orders  were  urgent 
with  the  price  mounting  to  $4  mark.  October’s 
wonderful  business  was  followed  by  a  condition  that 
still  remains  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  trade.  Then 
came  November,  with  the  average  daily  production 
of  3,600  cars  per  day  which  was  cut  to  less  than  1,600 
cars  in  this  territory,  how  the  nearly  2,000,000  tons 
reserve  in  cars  was  wiped  out,  and  how  the  more 
than  5,000  cars  at  Baltimore  piers  crumpled  to  a 
couple  of  hundred,  is  all  too  recent. 

As  we  write  at  the  close  of  December,  the  coal 
trade  is  still  in  a  cloud  of  doubt  caused  by  the 
national  handling,  or  “Government  mishandling,” 
yet  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  is  welcomed  with 
the  hope  for  some  form  of  stability. 

During  the  year  there  were  numerous  hard  coal 
advances,  yet  the  general  public  received  them  with¬ 
out  comment  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  1918  and  1919  there  was  insufficient  coal  to  be 
had. 


PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT  IN  1919. 


Whole  Year  Fraught  with  Labor  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Troubles. 

The  coal  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  had 
their  hands  full  adjusting  the  rapidly  arising  diffi¬ 
culties  that  began  to  manifest  themselves  with  the 
opening  of  the  year. 


White  Ash 


F.  o.  b. 
New  York 
Lower 

Mines  Ports 

Broken  .  $9.95-6.45*  $7.80-8.30* 

Egg  .  6.35-7.10*  8.20-8.95* 

Stove  .  6.60-7.35*  8.45-9.20* 

Chestnut  .  6.70-7.20*  8.55-9.05* 

Pea .  5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat  .  3.40-3.75*  5.15-5.50* 

Rice  .  2.75-3.00*  4.50-4.75* 

Barley  .  1.50-2.25f  3.25-4 .00t 


*Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


The  one  thing  that  prevented  irreparable  losses 
to  operators  was  the  dissolution  of  the  government 
coal  price  orders  on  February  1.  The  operating 
end  of  the  coal  industry  had  lost  millions  of  dollars 
up  to  that  time.  After  the  lifting  of  the  price  ban, 
however,  15  cents  a  ton  was  added  to  the  price  of 
ordinary  coal,  while  some  better  grades  of  by¬ 
product  fuel  were  given  a  more  material  increase. 

A  month  later,  however,  there  was  a  noticeable 
falling  off  in  demand,  and  many  mines  again  found 
it  necessary  to  suspend  operations.  Miners  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  when  enough  business  was 
on  hand  to  work  again,  many  of  the  big  operations 
had  to  postpone  the  resumption  because  their  labor 
had  strayed  out  of  the  coal  industry.  An  improved 
demand  for  coal  continued  for  a  month  or  two, 
then  the  public  got  the  idea  that  the  bottom  was 
going  to  drop  out  of  the  market,  and  held  off  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  belief  that  they  would  get  all  grades  at 
much  lower  prices.  In  this,  they  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  $2.35  price  established  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  maximum  and  not  a  minimum  figure. 
The  consumers,  however,  began  using  their  stock 
piles. 

Heavy  Summer  Business. 

The  fact  which  dawned  on  thousands  of  coal 
users  in.  the  Pittsburgh  district,  when  too  late  to 
alter  their  course,  was  that  the  government  prices, 
especially  in  this  district,  were  so  close  to  the  cost 
of  operations  as  to  make  lower  prices  highly  im¬ 
probable.  All  reserve  piles  held  by  the  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  consumers  were  about  exhausted.  A  big 
rush  into  the  coal  market  was  the  consequence.  By 
the  middle  of  July  the  public,  especially  these  lead¬ 
ing  industries,  were  taking  all  the  coal  the  railroads 
could  transport  to  them. 

The  factor  limiting  production  now  changed  from 
no  market  to  a  poor  car  supply.  This  condition 
of  affairs  existed  until  in  early  October,  when  the 
Railroad  Administration,  seeing  that  the  threatened 
miners’  strike  was  inevitable,  supplied  coal  cars  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  take  care  of  every  ton  of  coal 
possible  to  produce. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  after  the  miners’ 
strike  order  had  been  formally  issued,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  continued  to  give  the  mines  a  100  per  cent 
car  supply.  This  resulted  in  the  production,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  reaching  ab¬ 
normally  high  figures.  On  November  1,  every  union 
coal  operation  in  the  United  States  quit  work  when 
the  miners  struck.  This  paralyzed  the  production 
of  coal  almost  completely  in  a  very  wide  area. 

In  anticipation  of  the  very  serious  condition  that 
would  result  from  the  coal  strike,  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
stopped  delivering  coal  indiscriminately,  and  on 
October  31  President  Wilson  signed  an  order  giving 
the  Railroad  Administration  the  right  to  confiscate 
or  divert  all  coal  on  its  lines,  and  also  reinstating 
orders  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  effect  January 
31,  1919. 

The  war-time  coal  prices  were  restored,  distrib¬ 
ution  of  coal  was  restricted,  and  then,  with  the 
settlement  of  the  strike  the  government  gives  the 
miners  a  14  per  cent  wage  increase  and  appoints  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  other  differentials  and 
working  conditions  which  might  also  favor  the 
miner. 
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Philadelphia  Market  Report  and  Annual  Review. 

All  Branches  of  the  Trade  Enjoyed  Active  Conditions  Except  in  Early  Months  of  Year — 
Present  Supplies  of  Both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Are  Ample. 


At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  coal  industry  is 
getting  back  to  a  normal  basis  so  far  as  operations 
are  concerned.  Mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are 
now  operating  at  about  85  per  cent  of  capacity,  but 
the  government  price  of  $2.35  is  still  effective,  and 
the  operators  consequently  do  not  expect  to  make 
any  sort  of  a  profit  to  speak  of  until  the  government 
cancels  price  restrictions  which  it  has  placed  on 
coal. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  to  equal  the  present  one.  Coal  is 
being  loaded  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  9,000  cars  a  day.  This  is  getting 
pretty  close  to  100  per  cent  of  normal,  since  the 
normal  output  is  represented  by  about  12,000  cars  of 
coal  a  day. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

John  M.  Bash,  who  at  one  time  was  reported  to 
have  been  negotiating  for  the  purpose  of  all  the  coal 
properties  of  J.  V.  Thompson,  of  Uniontown,  was  in 
Pittsburgh  early  this  week  looking  over  some  coal 
properties. 

A  big  improvement  in  the  car  supply  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  was  noted  Monday.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  those  cars  held  up  in  the  West  for 
several  weeks  during  the  coal  strike  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  return  to  the  eastern  coal  fields. 

Practically  every  mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  now  operating.  For  several  days  following  the 
resumption  of  work  miners  devoted  their  time  to 
cleaning  up  the  pits,  adjusting  drainage  systems 
and  clearing  away  slate  piles. 

The  doublelift  tipple  of  the  Crescent  mines,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Co.,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  last  Friday,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $150,000.  A  barge  containing  2,000 
tons  of  coal,  in  the  Monongahela  River,  nearby,  was 
sunk  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  fire.  Between 
1,500  and  2,000  men  are  employed  in  the  Crescent 
mines.  The  coal  production  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  is  decreased  3,000  tons  a  day  as  a  result  of  the 
fire. 

Pittsburgh  coal  operators  made  it  known  last 
Monday  that  they  would  appeal  to  President  Wilson 
to  alter  his  recently  appointed  commission  for  the 
investigation  of  the  coal  industry  in  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  Pittsburgh  coal  field,  the  most  important 
coal  producing  area  in  the  United  States,  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  was  said  that  definite  action  on  the 
appeal  was  to  have  been  taken  on  Tuesday,  when 
the  coal  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
would  meet  in  Cleveland,  but  late  Monday  after¬ 
noon  it  was  decided  to  postpone  this  meeting. 

Representatives  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
National  Coal  Association  met  this  week  in  the 
offices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  were :  W.  D.  McKinney,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  ;  D.  F.  Hurd,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’  Association ;  George 
T.  Blackford,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  secretary  of  the 
Tri-State  Strippers’  Association;  George  T.  Bell, 
secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association ;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  and  C.  E.  Lesher, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  coal  economics,  National  Coal 
Association.  It  was  announced  that  the  only  object 
of  the  gathering  was  to  discuss  routine  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  National  Coal  Association. 


Even  before  the  so-called  Packers’  Trust  is  dis¬ 
solved  some  apprehension  is  expressed  that  perhaps 
the  result  will  not  be  a  reduction  of  prices.  After 
all  the  fuses  and  feathers  as  to  investigations,  prose¬ 
cutions,  and  so  forth,  some  papers  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  their  readers  for  a  small  result.  Certainly 
the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  which 
so  much  was  made  at  the  time,  produced  no  bene¬ 
ficial  results  to  the  public.  The  abrogation  of  the 
purchase  contracts  which  the  anthracite  railroads 
once  held  increased  the  price  of  coal  instead  of  de¬ 
creasing  it,  and  now,  after  the  expenditure  of 
millions  in  fighting  the  Chicago  bogie  man,  it  would 
appear  that  the  economies  of  the  meat  trust  possibly 
exceed  the  merits  of  a  “busted”  condition. 


The  city  has  experienced  the  coldest  weather  for 
two  years  and  as  a  result  the  dealers  are  extremely 
busy  in  trying  to  make  deliveries.  Accompanying 
the  cold  wave  there  was  a  three  or  four-inch  fall  of 
snow.  Despite  the  near  zero  weather,  the  retailers 
had  little  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  all  trade  that 
was  offered.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  one  had  extensive  stocks  of  pea  coal  with 
which  to  meet  any  emergency  calls. 

On  the  other  hand  the  good  stocks  which  the  con¬ 
sumers  have  in  their  cellars  served  to  hold  back  the 
usual  rush  of  consumers  for  fuel.  That  there  was 
no  really  urgent  need  for  fuel  was  shown  when 
consumer  after  consumer  called  for  nut  or  stove 
coal  and  when  these  sizes  were  not  promptly  forth¬ 
coming  declined  to  take  egg  or  pea.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  stocks  which  consumers  have  been  storing- 
up  since  early  spring  are  being  well  cut  into  with 
the  continuance  of  the  cold  weather. 

Shipments  have  been  only  ordinary  insofar  as 
stove  and  nut  sizes  are  concerned.  These  are  the 
two  sizes  which  the  retailers  insist  they  must  have. 
Egg  has  grown  quite  free,  and  it  looked  for  a  wh’le 
that  pea  was  going  to  become  very  heavy.  How¬ 
ever,  the  extreme  cold  in  the  mining  region  had  a 
tendency  to  cut  down  production  and  hold  back 
shipments,  thus  postponing  what  promised  to  be  a 
difficult  situation. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  a  fair  amount  of  new 
tonnage  is  coming  into  the  market,  and  with  most 
all  restrictions,  except  that  of  price,  released  no  con¬ 
cern  is  really  suffering  for  coal.  A  good  deal  of  the 
new  production  is  being  taken  over  by  the  railroads 
for  their  own  use. 

Bituminous  production  is  not  near  normal  as  yet, 
and  on  this  account  there  is  little  coal  offered  in  the 
spot  market.  The  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  can  be  added  to  the  contract  price  is 
another  factor  that  holds  back  spot  business.  With 
the  holidays  here  it  is  not  thought  production  will  be 
very  heavy  until  well  into  the  new  year. 

The  Year  as  a  Whole. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  a  most  interesting 
one  in  the  anthracite  trade.  Taking  the  previous 
year  as  a  guide,  it  was  the  general  expectation  that 
there  would  be  a  heavy  consumption  of  coal.  How¬ 
ever,  all  calculations  were  upset  by  the  city  ex¬ 
periencing  the  mildest  winter  for  over  50  years. 

The  demand  for  coal  fell  off  so  badly  that  the 
Government  restriction  was  removed  in  January,  and 
by  the  time  February  was  reached  the  operators 
were  actually  compelled  to  put  the  mines  on  short 
working  time,  due  to  lack  of  orders  from  the  re¬ 
tailers.  As  spring  came  on  rumors  of  a  new  price 
circular  were  current  and  about  the  middle  of  March 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  current  prices  on  domestic  sizes  would 
rule  until  May  1,  when  10  cents  a  ton  would  be 
added  until  September,  when  maximum  prices 
would  be  reached.  This  was  an  advance  of  50 
cents  a  ton. 

The  Governor  called  for  an  investigation  of 
prices  in  April  and  this  slowed  down  the  demand 
from  consumers,  but  later  when  the  report  was 
made  that  the  prices  were  justified  there  was  a  rush 
to  put  in  coal. 

As  the  summer  wore  on  there  was  a  terrific  de¬ 
mand  for  stove  and  nut,  and  the  way  the  dealers 
called  for  these  sizes,  as  well  as  egg,  reminded  one 
of  old  time  winter  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  one  of  the  two  busiest  summers  on  record. 
The  trade  went  into  the  fall  in  about  the  same 
condition,  with  the  demand  centered  chiefly  on  stove 
and  nut. 

Early  in  the  season  there  was  some  hesitancy 
about  the  dealers  taking  pea  coal,  but  soon  they  all 
began  to  load  up  and  when  fall  came  the  retailers 
carried  the  heaviest  stocks  of  this  size  that  they 
had  ever  had.  The  demand  became  so  strong  that 
by  September  most  of  the  individual  shippers  ad¬ 


vanced  their  prices  to  75  cents  over  company  cir¬ 
cular,  and  even  extended  this  premium  to  pea,  but 
along  about  December  they  found  difficulty  in  hold¬ 
ing  pea  to  this  price,  as  many  householders  insisted 
on  using  the  larger  sizes. 

All  summer  there  was  but  a  moderate  demand  for 
the  steam  sizes,  and  the  larger  companies  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  heavy  stocks  of  all  sizes  into  the 
storage  yards.  Buckwheat  moved  fairly  well,  but  it 
was  not  until  about  October  15  that  the  buckwheat 
production  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  trade.  With 
the  coming  of  the  bituminous  strike  on  November  1 
there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  all  steam 
grades,  which,  however,  fell  off  with  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  six  weeks  later. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  there  was  plenty'  of  coal 
to  be  had  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  and  as  a 
result  the  Fuel  Administration  gradually  relaxed  its 
restrictions.  The  chief  demand  at  this  time  was  for 
the  best  grades,  which  were  able  to  command  the 
old  Government  prices  around  $2.95.  Ordinary  coals 
sold  at  this  time  for  $2.65. 

Every  one  looked  for  contracting  at  the  first  of 
the  year,  but  the  trade  was  slow  to  come  to  terms, 
there  being  much  sparring  on  the  part  of  both  the 
consumer  and  producer.  There  were  some  contracts 
entered  into  after  February  1  when  the  Government 
took  off  price  restrictions. 

Business  at  this  time  fell  off  considerably,  as  all 
industries  had  heavy  stocks  ahead,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  most  operations  were  working  on  short  time. 
Even  at  that  all  producers  still  tried  their  best  to 
get  the  $2.95  price  for  spot  shipments,  and  most 
contracts  were  being  made  at  figures  from  $2.90  to 
$3.10. 

About  May  the  market  seemed  to  pick  up.  There 
was  more  contracting  being  done,  and  rumors  of 
a  strike  began  to  be  heard,  although  it  was  only  the 
largest  consumers  who  paid  much  attention  to  them. 
It  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  business  picked  up 
from  this  time  forward  and  when  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember  arrived  most  industries  were  in  good  shape 
to  meet  the  strike. 

Due  to  the  extreme  coal  shortage  in  western  dis¬ 
tricts  very  little  fresh-mined  coal  came  into  this 
district  during  the  strike,  as  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  was  revived  at  this  time,  figured  that 
the  local  market  was  so  well  supplied  that  it  ordered 
diversions  of  coal  westward  which  ordinarily  came 
here.  With  the  ending  of  the  strike  six  weeks  later 
the  market  was  found  in  fair  shape  and  with  the 
approach  of  the  first  of  the  year  coal  was  moving 
fairly  well,  when  it  is  considered  that  production  had 
not  reached  the  maximum.  The  heavy  stocks  which 
consumers  had  put  in  had  saved  the  situation. 


Cushing  Speaks  at  Pittsburgh. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  Pittsburgh  before  the  Civic  Club,  last 
Saturday,  declared  that  the  ending  of  the  coal  strike 
averted  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  predicted  a 
big  drop  in  coal  prices  because  of  keen  competition 
in  the  industry,  asserted  that  the  coal  producing 
capacity  of  the  United  States  is  100,000,000  tons  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  said  there  are  2,500  too 
many  coal  mines  in  the  country,  and  they  must  be 
eliminated,  together  with  about  150,000  superfluous 
miners.  With  these  corrections,  he  said,  the  mining 
industry  will  be  put  on  a  sane  basis  and  not  before. 

Mr.  Cushing  lauded  Dr.  Garfield  for  the  stand  he 
took  in  the  miners-operators  controversy,  but  re¬ 
buked  the  Government  officials  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  miners 
which  resulted  in  the  ending  of  the  strike.  “All  the 
operators  know,”  said  Mr.  Cushing,  “is  that  the 
miners  have  returned  to  work  at  an  increased  wage 
of  14  per  cent.  There  is  some  other  understanding 
given  them,  but  we  know  not  what  it  is,  and  will  not 
know  perhaps  for  some  time.” 
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Year’s  Business  at  Head  of  t  he  Lakes. 

Bituminous  Receipts  at  Superior-Duluth  Fell  2,641,000  Below  Last  Season,  While  Anthra¬ 
cite  Receipts  Were  125,000  Tons  in  Excess  of  1918. 


Coal  receipts  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  for  the 
season  of  1919  totaled  8.875,097  tons,  against  11,- 
390,913  tons  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  2,515,816  tons  for 
the  year.  Of  this  total  7,079,840  tons  were  soft 
coal,  2,641,600  tons  less  than  in  1918;  and  1,795,257 
tons  hard  coal,  an  increase  of  125,784  tons  over  the. 
year  previous. 

Duluth  docks  received  3,282,074  tons  of  soft  and 
452,367  tons  of  hard  coal,  a  total  of  3,734,441  tons, 
while  the  receipts  at  the  Superior  docks  were 
3,797,766  tons  of  soft  and  1.342,890  tons  of  hard 
coal,  a  total  of  5,140,656  tons. 

Receipts  by  Months. 

The  receipts  at  the  two  ports  for  each  of  the 
months  during  the  season  were  as  follows : 

SUPERIOR 


Month  Soft  Hard 

April  .  191,071  50,681 

May  .  658,879  138,340 

June  .  985,739  126,669 

July  .  853,086  162,308 

August  .  254,376  61,170 

September  .  167,468  112,308 

October  .  464,910  376,241 

November  .  222,237  272,714 

December  .  42,459 


Total  . 3,797,840  1,342,257 

DULUTH 

April  .  106,750  54,149 

May  .  635,447  47,995 

June  .  734,416  51,636 

July  .  482.833  60,270 

August  .  239,559  14,800 

September  .  356,133  44.061 

October  .  636,734  70,867 

November  .  90,202  85,644 

December  .  23,145 


Total  .  3,282,074  452,367 


Rail  Shipments. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  215,888  cars  of  coal 
were  shipped  by  rail  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  of 
which  147,138  cars  were  loaded  at  Superior  and 
68,750  cars  at  Duluth,  according  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau.  No  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  proportion  of  hard  and  soft 
coal  contained  in  these  shipments  can  be  obtained 
until  the  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  engineers  is 
published  some  time  in  January. 

The  use  of  a  large  number  of  gondola  ore  cars 
for  coal  transportation  reduced  the  tonnage,  each 
gondola  car  holding  approximately  20  tons  against 
an  average  of  40  tons  for  freight  cars.  At  present 
the  average  weight  per  car  is  32  tons,  which  is  lower 
than  last  winter,  when  the  ore  cars  were  not  gen¬ 
erally  used  except  on  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  North¬ 
ern  and  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  railroads,  the 
two  ore-carving  roads  supplying;  the  great  iron 
ranges.  This  makes  the  average  for  the  year  a 
little  higher. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  of  35  tons  per  car,  the  total 
shipments  during  the  year  to  December  20  were 
7,556,080  tons  of  coal,  of  which  5,149,830  tons  were 
shipped  from  Superior  and  2,406,250  tons  from 

Duluth. 

The  large  quantities  carried  over  from  last  year 
leaves  a  quantity  of  coal  on  the  local  docks  that 
cannot  be  exhausted  before  the  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  W.  H.  Groverman,  Sub  Regional  Fuel  Di¬ 
rector,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  on  De¬ 
cember  10  there  were  1,000,000  tons  on  the  Superior 
and  Duluth  docks  in  excess  of  the  quantity  that  has 
been  transported  from  the  docks  of  the  two  cities 
any  one  year  between  December  1  and  the  opening 
of  navigation. 

Current  Shipments  Very  Heavy. 

Current  coal  shipments  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
are  heavier  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Su¬ 


perior  and  Duluth,  so  heavy  in  fact  that  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  railroads  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The 
extreme  cold  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  six 
weeks  has  been  exceptionally  hard  on  the  motive 
power,  with  the  result  that  Government  inspectors 
last  week  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  number  of 
the  engines  out  of  service  for  repairs. 

The  defects  were  not  really  serious  and  in  -most 
instances  only  a  few  hours  were  required  for  re¬ 
pairs.  This  interruption  was  sufficient  to  cause  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  terminal  yards,  however,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  last  Sunday  all  coal  docks  in  Superior  and 
Duluth  were  closed  down  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
catch  up.  Monday  morning  work  was  resumed  as 
usual. 

Coal  dock  operators  still  complain  over  a  car 
shortage,  declaring  that  they  only  obtain  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  required  car  supply. 

“The  loading  capacity  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
docks  is  2,700  cars  of  coal  per  day  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  recently  obtained  is  1,700  cars  in  any  one 
day,”  B.  A.  Galleher,  superintendent  of  the  North 
Western  Fuel  Co.,  says.  “If  that  is  the  capacity  of 
the  railroads  it  is  about  time  for  them  to  get  busy 
and  provide  the  necessary  rolling  stock  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  the  business.  The  same  conditions 
have  prevailed  for  the  last  10  years,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  enabled  to  handle  the  business  as  fast 
as  we  get  it  keeps  these  terminals  from  expanding 
to  their  proper  importance.” 


JOHNSTOWN  MARKET  IN  1919. 

Year  in  Central  Pennsylvania  Most  Turbulent 
in  History  of  Trade. 

Next  week  will  mark  the  close  of  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  years  in  the  history  of  the  coal  industry 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  The  inefficiency  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  control,  the  lack  of  cars  and  labor  troubles 
were  the  main  factors  that  contributed  to  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation.  These,  along  with  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  general  business  situation,  forced 
the  coal  business  of  the  district  into  a  far  more 
chaotic  state  than  it  had  ever  been,  even  the  exig¬ 
encies  of  a  wartime  situation  affected  the  coal  trade 
far  less  seriously  than  did  the  post-war  factors. 

The  year  was  started  with  the  entire  business  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  Fuel  Administration  just  as  it 
had  been  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The 
coal  business  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  district 
started  the  year  in  a  very  uncertain  state.  The  war 
having  just  ended,  operators  found  themselves  with¬ 
out  a  market  for  their  product.  All  essential  in¬ 
dustries  were  w'ell  supplied  with  coal  and  had 
enough  fuel  in  storage  to  last  several  months.  But 
many  of  these  wrere  v'ar  industries  which  were 
forced  to  shut  down  when  the  demand  for  war  ma¬ 
terials  stopped.  Ordinary  industries,  dormant  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  had  not  had  time  to  be  revived  and 
consequently  the  demand  for  coal  dropped  almost 
to  zero. 

With  the  removal  of  Government  control,  the 
operators  of  the  district  imagined  that  they  were 
seeing  “the  light  of  day”  in  their  business,  but  hopes 
of  the  spring  and  summer  failed  to  materialize  by  a 
wide  margin.  During  June  and  July  there  was  every 
indication  that  the  coal  trade  would  find  itself  soon. 
Business  improved  gradually  during  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall,  the  main  difficulty  being  the  car 
supply  which  began  to  fall  short. 

Miners  and  Steel  Workers’  Strike. 

But  all  worries  to  the  operators  from  that  source 
were  superceded  by  the  grave  labor  situation  which 
arose  in  the  district  in  September.  Labor  had  been 
scarce  all  summer,  but  the  threats  of  the  miners  to 
strike  for  a  six-hour  day  and  enormous  increases  in 
wages  placed  all  other  troubles  in  a  secondary  posi¬ 
tion.  Many  miners  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  went  out  on  strike  September  22,  along  with 


the  steel  workers.  These  were  mainly  independent 
miners  whose  demands  were  vague,  but  their  prin¬ 
cipal  object  being  recognition  of  their  unions. 
About  one-third  of  the  mine  workers  of  the  district 
belonged  to  this  class.  The  remainder,  union  min¬ 
ers,  deserted  their  duties  November  1,  when  the 
general  strike  of  miners  was  called.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  strike  was  declared  illegal  and 
the  miners  were  ordered  to  return  to  work  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  writs,  the  miners  remained  idle  until  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  when  the  Garfield  compromise 
was  effected.  Even  then  many  of  the  miners  did 
not  resume  their  duties.  However,  since  the  com¬ 
promise  was  effected  the  miners  gradually  returned 
to  work  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  labor  conditions 
are  almost  normal. 

As  the  year  closes  that  troublesome  problem — car 
supply — bobs  up  again  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
operators,  uring  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  present 
month  the  car  supply  has  fallen  short,  although  pro¬ 
duction  is  far  from  being  normal. 


Confusion. 

Events  are  moving  fast  at  Washington.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  too  much  to  say  these  are  portentious  days 
for  the  soft  coal  trade. 

But  who  is  looking  after  things?  Who  is  steering 
the  ship  ? 

Because  of  the  question  of  price  involved  the 
National  Coal  Association  holds  its  hands  off  and 
a  handful  of  operators  constitute  a  sort  of  resident 
committee.  The  idea  is  that  some  one  will  help 
hold  the  fort  in  Washington  for  a  few  days  and 
then  give  away  to  some  one  else  who  can  inci¬ 
dentally  take  a  few  days  off,  the  big  men  of  the 
industry  being  seldom  seen. 

Headquarters  are  in  a  couple  of  hotel  bedrooms, 
with  the  latest  ukase  from  the  Treasury  or  the 
Attorney  General  mixed  up  with  soiled  collars  and 
hair  brushes  on  bureau  or  washstand,  and  not 
enough  chairs  to  go  ’round. 

Is  that  the  way  to  manage  a  big  campaign  con¬ 
cerning  a  billion  dollar  product? 

It  seems  to  us  there  are  too  many  folks  riding 
the  rods,  as  Mr.  Clark  says. 


Baltimore  Notes. 

Congress  was  considerably  stirred  up  by  the  tele¬ 
gram  sent  by  William  F.  Coale,  general  manager  of 
the  Georges  Creek  Coal  Co.,  who  wired  from  Cum¬ 
berland  a  hot  complaint  about  the  car  shortage, 
which  badly  handicapped  mine  production  and  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  pay  shippers  and 
operators.  Many  telegrams  promising  relief  were 
received  from  both  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Special  permits  allow  shipments  to  the  Curtis  Bay 
pier  of  the  B.  &  O.  There  were  just  73  cars  there, 
while  these  terminals  have  often  held  close  to  5,000 
cars  of  coal.  Saturday  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
lifted  the  ban  against  shipments  to  Canton  pier  for 
coastwise,  bay  and  harbor  delivery,  which  had  less 
than  100  cars  of  gas  coal  on  hand. 


That  was  a  decidedly  interesting  address  delivered 
by  former  Senator  Beveridge  at  Plymouth  on  Fore¬ 
father’s  Day.  His  reference  to  the  cowardly  expe¬ 
diency  that  resorts  to  bargaining  with  law-defying 
force  was  most  appropriate.  It  was  too  bad  there 
was  no  one  to  spread  the  gospel  prior  to  the  Adam¬ 
son  bill,  but  perhaps  no  one  thought  that  any  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organized  labor,  or  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  community,  would  deliberately  undertake  to 
personally  browbeat  and  bulldoze  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


George  W.  Hamlin,  superintendent  of  the  new 
river  washery  being  erected  at  Auburn,  Fa.,  by 
George  W.  Jepson,  of  Boston,  was  killed  early  this 
week  when  a  motor  truck  in  which  he  was  riding 
was  struck  by  a  train.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  35  years 
old  and  served  in  the  navy  during  the  war  on  the 
same  ship  as  Mr.  Jepson’s  son. 
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Bituminous  Operators  Condemn  Plan  of  Settlement. 

Don  t  Reject,  But  Say  It  Is  Unsatisfactory  and  Differs  Radically  from  Garfield  Plan  Which  Had  Their  Approval — 

I  inal  Decision  to  Be  Made  at  Meeting  Set  for  Early  Date. 


The  statement  of  Attorney  General  Palmer  that 
the  bituminous  operators  had  approved  the  terms  of 
the  strike  settlement  before  they  were  made  public 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  by  prominent  operators  in  the  Central 
Competitive  District.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  operators  will  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
terms,  but  it  reflects  the  opinion  widely  held  among 
mine  owners  that  the  Government  has  weakly  yielded 
to  the  miners  on  a  matter  of  principle  and  that  the 
final  outcome  will  be  a  further  increase  in  wages  or 
another  strike. 

What  the  operators  had  agreed  to,  they  contend,  is 
the  form  of  settlement  proposed  by  Dr.  Garfield, 
which  differs  in  some  essential  respects  from  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  later 
ratified  by  the  district  presidents  of  the  union  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Indianapolis.  The  operators  assert 
that  this  agreement  was  not  submitted  to  them  for 
approval  and  that  therefore  they  never  had  the  op- 
porunity  to  either  accept  or  reject  it. 

Operators  Explain  Their  Position. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  Sunday  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  points 
■out  wherein  the  plan  of  settlement  devised  by  At¬ 
torney  General  Palmer  differs  from  that  proposed 
by  Dr.  Garfield.  The  statement  says : 

“In  the  light  of  the  statement  of  Attorney  General 
Palmer  of  yesterday,  in  which  he  says  that  ‘it  would 
be  an  amazing  repudiation  of  their  own  statement 
if  the  operators  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  plan  which 
their  official  representatives  have  repeatedly  agreed 
to  in  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  the  bituminous 
coal  operators  feel  impelled  to  restate  their  attitude 
so  that  it  may  be  clearly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

“Attorney  General  Palmer,  in  his  statement  of 
yesterday,  asserted  that  the  operators  had  agreed  to 
the  memorandum  of  the  Attorney  General  and  John 
L.  Lewis,  Acting  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  laying  down  the  terms  of 
agreement  for  settlement  of  the  coal  strike.  The 
fact  is  that  the  operators  never  learned  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  agreement  until  after  it  had  been 
accepted  by  the  miners  at  the  Indianapolis  confer¬ 
ence,  December  9. 

Garfield  Plan  Approved. 

“The  operators  did  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  presented  through  Dr.  Garfield,  former 
Fuel  Administrator,  and  referred  to  in  President 
Wilson’s  letter  of  December  6.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  proposal  the  mine  controversy  was  to  be  settled 
on  the  basis  of  the  five  principles  announced  by  Dr. 
Garfield.  The  application  of  one  of  these  principles 
determined  the  14  per  cent,  advance  which  was 
granted  the  miners.  The  Garfield  proposal  further 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  with  ad¬ 
visory  powers  only. 

“The  operators  still  stand  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Garfield  proposal.  The  President’s  letter  of  De¬ 
cember  6  referred  specifically  to  it,  and  it  seemed 
clear  to  the  minds  of  the  operators  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  President  that  the  Garfield  proposal 
was  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  settlement  of  the  wage 
controversy. 

“The  operators  have  never  been  consulted  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  memorandum  which  was  drawn  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  conference  with  President 
Lewis  and  Secretary  Green  of  the  miners’  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“The  memorandum  goes  far  beyond  the  Garfield 
proposal  to  which  they  assented. 

Points  of  Difference  Explained. 

“The  operators  point  out  the  following  radical 
differences  between  the  Garfield  proposal  and  the 
Palmer-Lewis  memorandum  which  was  accepted  at 
Indianapolis : 

“1.  The  Garfield  proposal  would  have  established 
a  board  with  advisory  powers  only.  The  Palmer- 


Lewis  memorandum  agreement  would  establish  a 
commission  not  advisory  in  character,  but  with  full 
power  definitely  to  fix  coal  prices,  wages,  differen¬ 
tials,  and  to  determine  the  details  of  working  condi¬ 
tions  within  each  district  covered  by  the  memoran¬ 
dum. 

2.  The  question  of  differentials  and  internal 
working  conditions  in  the  many  bituminous  coal 
fields  affected  by  this  memorandum  are  so  involved 
and  complicated  that  a  complete  review,  in  order  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision,  would  be  an  inter¬ 
minable  task.  These  matters  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  coal  industry.  The  differentials  themselves 
are  not  in  dispute. 

“Furthermore,  the  findings  of  the  commission  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Palmer-Lewis  memorandum  may  be 
made  retroactive  without  limitation  as  to  time. 

“There  are  other  important  differences  between 
the  Garfield  proposal  and  the  Palmer-Lewis  memor¬ 
andum  which  have  not  been  made  clear  to  the 
operators  up  to  this  time. 

“The  operators  repeat  that  they  have  never  agreed 
to  the  Palmer-Lewis  memorandum,  and  that  they 
still  stand  upon  their  agreement  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  Garfield  proposal.  They  will  unite  with  all 
well-thinking  people  of  the  country,  so  that,  in  the 
final  conclusion  of  this  matter,  all  interests  will  be 
faithfully  protected  and  served  and  a  practicable 
solution  of  the  problem  worked  out.” 

Will  Decide  at  Early  Meeting. 

On  Tuesday  the  executive  committee  issued  an¬ 
other  statement  reading  as  follows : 

“The  coal  operators  have  always  courted  a  full 
investigation  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  They 
welcome  one  now.  They  are  whole-heartedly  eager 
to  have  come  out  of  this  controversy  a  program 
that  will  be  constructive  and  that  will  insure  in¬ 
dustrial  peace. 

“The  miners  and  the  operators  have  interpreted 
President  Wilson’s  letter  of  December  6  in  different 
ways. 

“Because  of  this  fact  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
situation  during  the  last  two  weeks,  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  many  coal  operators  scattered 
over  the  country  fully  advised. 

“The  Executive  Committee  therefore  feels  that  it 
is  imperative  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  operators  from  the  several  coal  fields, 
extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  as  far  west  as  the 
State  of  Washington.  This  meeting  will  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible. 

“In  the  meantime  steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  gather  such  facts  and  statistics  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  full  presentation  of  the  operators’  case.” 

Penna  Says  Operators  Will  Consent. 

That  the  operators  will  finally  consent  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  investigate  wages  and  prices  is  the 
belief  expressed  by  Phil  H.  Penna,  a  member  of 
the  operators’  scale  committee  in  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  Field  and  who  acted  as  one  of  the  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  operators  during  the  wage  negotiations 
in  October. 

In  a  statement  given  out  in  Terre  Haute  last 
Tuesday  Mr.  Penna  declared  that  the  attitude  of  the 
operators  in  the  central  field  had  not  been  changed 
by  any  person  in  authority  since  they  agreed  to  the 
Garfield  plan.  He  said  that  while  the  Wilson-Pal- 
mer  plan  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  dif¬ 
fered  in  some  details  from  the  Garfield  proposal,  and 
that  the  operators  should  have  been  consulted  be¬ 
fore  it  was  presented  to  the  miners,  it  agreed  in 
principle  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  opera¬ 
tors  approving  the  commission  form  of  settlement. 

Operators  Testify  at  Hearing. 

Further  light  on  what  representative  operators  and 
officials  of  the  National  Coal  Association  think  of 
Mr.  Palmer’s  handling  of  affairs  was  revealed  at 
recent  hearings  before  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  coal 
investigating  committee. 


They  said  they  had  expected  an  advisory  body  of 
the  sort  favored  by  Dr.  Garfield,  instead  of  a 
tribunal  empowered  to  fix  wages  and  prices,  and  that 
conversations  with  Mr.  Palmer  had  led  them  to 
expect  nothing  else.  Alfred  M.  Ogle,  a  prominent 
Indiana  operator  and  chairman  of  the  operators’ 
executive  committee,  and  Rush  Butler,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  National  Coal  Association,  both  testi¬ 
fied  to  this  effect. 

Says  Palmer  Favored  Larger  Increase. 

Mr.  Ogle  said  that  Mr.  Palmer  tried  to  get  the 
operators  to  settle  with  the  miners  on  the  basis  of 
more  than  the  14  per  cent,  increase  suggested  by 
Dr.  Garfield.  He  declared,  according  to  Mr.  Ogle, 
that  Judge  Anderson  might  “act  in  a  characteristic 
fashion  and  put  a  lot  of  union  leaders  in  jail.”  Mr. 
Ogle  testified  the  Attorney  General  spoke  of  this  as 
liable  to  cause  a  “terrible  industrial  situation.” 

“We  replied,”  declared  Mr.  Ogle,  “that  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposal  a  cowardly,  dastardly  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  public  and  the  Government.  We 
considered  it  a  compromise  of  principles  far  more 
important  than  any  question  of  the  wages  of  miners 
or  our  own  profits  as  operators  of  coal  mines.  We 
thought  it  a  question  of  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  United  States.” 

Operators  Never  Consulted. 

Mr.  Ogle  held  that  the  proposition  which  brought 
about  the  end  of  the  strike  never  has  been  submitted 
to  the  operators,  officially  or  otherwise,  and  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  its  terms  only  when  it 
became  public  in  Indianapolis. 

In  place  of  a  commission  of  three  men,  which, 
with  the  powers  delegated  to  it  in  the  Palmer  plan, 
could  not  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  within  the  lifetime  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Ogle  believed,  he  urged  a  larger  body 
fashioned  after  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  of 
1902,  which  he  declared  accomplished  great  good  to 
the  country. 

“Tou  were  not  consulted  on  the  plan,  were  you?” 
asked  Senator  Townsend. 

“We  were  not.’’ 

“Do  you  feel  that  the  Government  has  sustained 
a  defeat  in  the  sttlement?” 

“Not  yet — there  has  been  no  compromise  beyond 
14  per  cent,  yet.” 

Mr.  Palmer  Testifies. 

Attorney  General  Palmer,  who  occupied  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  for  the  greater  part  of  an  entire  day,  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  was  only  slight  difference  between 
the  Garfield  scheme  of  a  commission,  and  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  President. 

"I  have  never  seen  any  difference,  except  that  Gar¬ 
field  speaks  of  a  ‘consultative’  body,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  speaks  of  setting  up  a  ‘tribunal,’  ”  he  said. 

Time  and  again  the  Attorney  General  maintained 
that  there  had  been  no  concession  to  the  miners  in 
the  agreement  made.  He  declared  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  position  had  been  entirely  upheld,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  pronouncement  October  25,  in  which  the 
President  said  he  stood  ready  to  appoint  an  investi¬ 
gating  body,  but  that  the  men  must  first  go  back 
to  work. 

According  to  the  Attorney  General  he  believed  the 
operators  were  satisfied  with  the  agreement  and  the 
stipulations  of  the  proposed  investigating  body.  He 
said  he  told  Rush  Butler  of  the  plan  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  read  him  the  President’s  letter  and  that 
Mr.  Butler  acquiesced. 

But  when  Mr.  Butler  took  the  stand,  after  Mr. 
Palmer  concluded,  the  witness  said  his  recollection 
was  that  “the  Fuel  Administrator’s  plan  had  been 
adopted  and  that  the  commission  would  be  purely 
advisory.” 

“The  Attorney  General  said  nothing  to  me,”  said 
Mr.  Butler,  “that  indicated  anything  different  and 
I  had  no  other  idea.” 
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“Your  understanding  is  that  the  plan  submitted 
to  the  miners  is  different  from  the  plan  the  Attorney 
General  read  to  you?”  queried  Senator  Townsend. 

“Diametrically,”  was  the  answer. 

Commission  to  Meet  Monday. 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  commission  have 
been  requested  by  the  President  to  meet  in  Washing¬ 
ton  next  Monday,  but  of  course  it  is  uncertain  as 
to  just  when  they  will  actually  begin  their  labors. 
Then  it  is  expected  to  be  at  least  60  days  before 
the  taking  of  testimony  is  completed  and  a  decision 
announced.  Many  operators,  having  in  mind  the 
complexities  of  the  questions  at  issue,  believe  it  will 
take  much  longer. 

Skepticism  is  also  expressed  as  to  the  commission 
being  able  to  render  a  unanimous  decision,  as  desired 
by  President  Wilson.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  all  the  miners  will  remain  at  work 
while  the  investigation  is  under  way  and  if  they 
will  accept  the  decision  if  it  does  not  satisfy  them. 
That  the  bituminous  wage  controversy  is  far  from 
settled  becomes  more  apparent  every  day. 


Deaths  of  the  Year. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  coal  men  who  have 
passed  away  during  the  year  1919: 

Joseph  D.  Green,  a  retail  dealer  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y„  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  about  January  1. 

J.  M.  Fiske,  Jr.,  Milwaukee  sales  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  died  about  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Job  Freeman,  pioneer  Indiana  operator,  died  early 
in  January,  aged  74. 

Howard*  G.  Dewey,  a  dealer  at  Gloversville,  N. 
Y.,  and  president  of  the  State  Retail  Association, 
died  January  6. 

John  E.  Williams,  who  was  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Illinois  during  the  war,  died  January  2nd. 

William  H.  Pierce,  long  identified  with  the  retail 
trade  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary  at  the  age  of  68. 

Clifford  H.  Jenkins,  Chicago  manager  of  Dom- 
hoff,  Joyce  &  Co.,  died  in  January. 

Captain  J.  R.  Buckingham,  who  was  associated 
with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  before  entering  the 
military  service,  died  in  January  while  returning 
from  France. 

T.  L.  McDermott,  treasurer  of  the  Staples  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  died  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  the  latter 
part  of  January. 

J.  F.  Beury,  vice-president  of  the  Turkey  Knob 
Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  died  on  January  25. 

Nathan  G.  Gooch,  who  represented  Coxe  Bros. 
&  Co.  in  Boston  for  26  years  previous  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  business  15  years  ago,  died  January  29 
at  the  age  of  83. 

Edward  Robbins,  a  Congressman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  coal  interests  in  the  Greensburg  dis¬ 
trict,  died  January  24. 

James  C.  Moore,  a  pioneer  coke  operator  of  the 
Connellsville  region,  who  later  became  interested 
in  coal  mining  in  West  Virginia,  died  February  25. 

W.  P.  W.  Haff,  a  veteran  member  of  the  New 
York  wholesale  trade,  died  on  February  22  in  his 
65th  year. 

Samuel  Gilles,  president  of  Gilles-Guy,  Limited, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  died  on  February  22  at  the  age  of  78. 

Colonel  J.  B.  Finley,  an  old-time  operator  in  the 
Monongahela  Valley,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  aged  70. 

W.  G.  Morton,  whose  career  in  the  coal  trade 
covered  more  than  half  a  century,  died  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  3.  He  was  68  years  of  age. 

W.  R.  Wilburn,  a  well-known  mining  man  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Philipsburg  on  March  7. 

John  R.  Williams,  a  retired  coal  man  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  died  in  that  city  on  March  18,  aged  64. 

Charles  J.  Wittenberg,  president  of  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Coal  Co.,  New  York,  died  March  19  at  the 
age  of  53. 

Leonard  C.  Hanna,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  died  on  March  23. 

Wightman  Smith,  president  of  the  Smith  &  Gard¬ 
ner  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  died  March  24. 

E.  W.  Bates,  president  of  the  Latham  Coal  & 
Mining  Co.,  died  at  Latham,  Ill.,  early  in  April. 


Edward  B.  Sturges,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
independent  anthracite  operator,  died  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  on  April  8,  aged  74. 

Frank  A.  Marston,  prominently  identified  with  the 
Boston  trade  for  nearly  40  years,  died  in  April  at 
the  age  of  63. 

Courtney  Burton,  secretary  of  the  Burton,  Beidler 
&  Phillips  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  April  13. 

C.  E.  Henderson,  formerly  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  retiring  in  1903,  died  in  April. 

Robert  Lake,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  one  of  the  oldest 
retail  dealers  in  that  State,  died  April  29. 

Robert  Pearce,  a  veteran  Central  Pennsylvania  op¬ 
erator,  died  at  Portage  on  April  25,  aged  60. 

T.  Ellsworth  Davies,  one  of  the  best  known  min¬ 
ing  engineers  in  the  country,  died  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
on  May  7,  at  the  age  of  50. 

John  M.  Drake,  head  of  the  Drake  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland,  died  May  11,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Alva  Tompkins,  for  more  than  40  years  identified 
with  the  anthracite  mining  industry,  retiring  some 
time  ago,  died  on  May  14  at  the  advanced  age  of  92. 

John  P.  Reese,  vice-president  of  the  Superior  Coal 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  died  early  in  June. 

Burr  E.  Cartwright,  formerly  a  well-known  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  operator,  died  in  Buffalo  on  June 
17,  aged  68. 

George  Hall,  for  nearly  50  years  a  prominent 
coal  man  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Montreal 
on  June  24  at  the  age  of  72. 

John  F.  Schmadeke,  who  had  conducted  a  large 
retail  business  in  Brooklyn  for  about  40  years, 
died  June  27. 

William  E.  Livingston,  one  of  the  oldest  coal 
dealers  in  the  United  States,  died  at  his  home  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  on  July  5th,  aged  87. 

Charles  von  H.  Kalkmann,  assistant  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  died  in  New 
York  on  August  16. 

Henry  Brinkmann,  formerly  associated  with  the 
anthracite  trade  at  Buffalo  for  many  years,  died 
in  that  city  August  16  at  the  age  of  83. 

James  Wilson,  Sr.,  died  on  August  26  at  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  retail 
coal  business  for  half  a  century.  He  was  77  years 
of  age. 

E.  B.  Thomas,  formerly  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  and  associated  coal  companies,  died 
on  September  4  at  the  age  of  77. 

Joel  F.  Sheppard,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  New 
England  retail  trade,  died  in  September  at  East 
Braintree,  Mass.,  where  he  had  been  in  business 
since  1869. 

John  Mitchell,  former  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  a  conspicuous  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  labor  world  for  many  years,  died  in  New 
York  on  September  9. 

Edward  L.  Sternberger,  head  of  the  Sternberger 
Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  died  on  September  7. 

John  P.  Brennan,  for  40  years  identified  with  the 
coal  and  coke  industry  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
died  in  Scottdale  on  September  16. 

John  C.  Hancock,  a  retired  retail  dealer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  died  in  September  at  the  age  of  70. 

Samuel  B.  Cary,  for  over  35  years  resident  man¬ 
ager  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  at  Roanoke,  Va., 
died  in  September,  aged  63. 

Arthur  H.  Storrs,  a  well-known  mining  engineer 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  died  in  September. 

George  M.  McEathron,  who  had  represented  the 
D.,  L.  &  W.  interests  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  many 
years,  died  on  October  10  at  the  age  of  60. 

Marshall  W.  Naun,  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  New  York  wholesale  trade,  died  on  October 
17.  He  was  26  years  of  age. 

Milton  E.  Robinson,  head  of  the  Chicago  coal 
company  bearing  his  name,  died  on  October  22, 
aged  57. 

Andrew  Langdon,  formerly  an  independent  an¬ 
thracite  operator,  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November 
11,  at  the  age  of  84. 

John  Wills,  a  well-known  Philadelphia  bituminous 
operator,  died  in  November  at  the  age  of  65. 

Edward  S.  Bowen,  who  was  connected  with  the 
retail  trade  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  for  nearly  50  years, 
died  in  November  in  his  70th  year. 


D.  E.  Russell,  formerly  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Co.,  died  at  Buffalo  on  November  18. 

Frank  H.  Chappell,  president  of  the  F.  H.  &  A. 
II.  Chappell  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.,  and  af¬ 
filiated  transportation  interests,  died  on  November 
23  at  the  age  of  76. 

Henry  Clay  Frick,  a  pioneer  coke  operator  in 
the  Connellsville  region,  and  later  a  famous  steel 
man  and  financier,  died  in  New  York  December  2 
at  the  age  of  72. 

Joseph  B.  Dickson,  one  of  the  leading  independent 
anthracite  operators  and  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  New  York,  died  on  December 
12  in  his  58th  year. 

Bernard  Suydam,  a  well-known  retail  dealer  of 
Queens  Borough,  New  York  City,  died  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12. 

Thomas  W.  Ayers,  for  many  years  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  coal  business  at  Philadelphia,  died 
December  10  at  the  age  of  71. 

George  W.  Kellam,  for  30  years  identified  with 
the  New  York  coal  and  transportation  interests, 
died  on  December  19. 


Large  Commission  Needed. 

A  predominant  thought  in  regard  to  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  investigating  commission  is  that  the  member¬ 
ship  should  be  large.  No  objection  is  voiced  with 
regard  to  the  individual  personnel  as  appointed, 
but  the  subject  is  so  large  that  it  is  thought  the  best 
results  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  various  districts  and  general  discussion 
pro  and  con. 

In  a  larger  commission  also,  it  is  stated,  the 
personal  equation  is  somewhat  reduced.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  number  is  not  so  large  a  factor  as  he  other¬ 
wise  would  be.  Each  appointee  is  not  so  absolutely 
required  to  stand  firm  for  the  particular  party  or 
interests  that  he  represents. 

More  of  the  policy  of  “give  and  take”  can  pre¬ 
vail  than  would  be  the  case  if  one  of  only  three 
has  to  relinquish  some  feature  for  which  he  had 
been  contending.  In  fact,  so  well  is  this  principle 
understood  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  on 
boards  of  arbitration  embracing  only  three  members 
the  third  man  is  practically  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
situation,  the  representatives  of  the  two  parties  at 
interest  merely  serving  to  present  the  evidence  of 
their  side  of  the  case. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

General  Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw,  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  returned  from  quite  an 
extended  trip  East. 

W.  E.  Auld  has  been  in  Scranton  most  of  the 
time  for  the  past  two  weeks,  in  the  interest  of  his 
anthracite  trade,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion.  He  reports  this  week  that  the  independent 
market  is  slackening  off  considerably,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  increased  amount  of  coal  delivered 
in  the  East  by  the  Companies. 

The  Wabash  Fuel  Co.  has  been  organized  by 
George  J.  Mechau  and  J.  L.  McVicker  with  $40,000 
capital  stock.  Offices  have  been  opened  at  1008 
Prudential  Building.  Mr.  Mechau  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montour  Coal  Co.,  which  he  organized 
before  going  to  the  war.  Mr.  McVicker  was  in  a 
responsible  position  with  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co. 

The  last  coal  cargo  that  went  up  the  lakes  from 
here,  which  left  on  December  11,  encountered  such 
cold  weather  that  it  was  unable  to  get  past  the 
Straits  on  its  way  to  Milwaukee,  and  at  last  ac¬ 
count  was  fast  in  the  ice  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected,  though,  with  the  return  of  mild  weather,  the 
steamer,  the  E.  F.  Berry,  will  be  released  by  ice¬ 
breakers  and  proceed  to  destination. 


We  understand  that  the  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co.  may  make  arrangements  to  occupy  the 
seventh  floor  of  No.  1  Broadway,  thus  enabling  them 
to  retain  present  address  even  though  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  taken  over  by  steamship 
interests. 
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WHY  OPERATORS  OBJECT. 

Mr.  Watkins  Says  Situation  Demands  a 
Different  Kind  of  Commission. 

Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association, 
has  issued  the  following  statement  explaining 
why  the  bituminous  operators  object  to  the 
three-man  commission  named  by  the  President 
to  investigate  wages  and  prices : 

“It  is  true  that  the  operators,  as  Mr.  Palmer 
says,  have  consistently  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  arbitration  ever  since  the  miners 
presented  their  ultimatum  at  Buffalo  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25th. 

“When  it  became  evident  on  that  date  that 
the  mine  workers  had  abandoned  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  had  substituted 
for  it  the  ultimatum  and  the  threat,  the  opera¬ 
tors  realized  that  the  system  of  adjusting 
wage-scales  by  joint  conferences  had  broken 
down.  They  therefore  proposed  that  the  dis¬ 
pute  be  laid  before  the  American  people,  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  Board  of  Arbitration. 

“In  the  course  of  subsequent  negotiations 
they  repeated  their  offers  to  appear  before  a 
public  tribunal.  Their  attitude  has  not 
changed.  The  operators’  objection  to  the 
three-man  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  this  : 

“Such  a  commission  is  not,  either  in  pur¬ 
pose  or  effect,  a  ‘public  tribunal.’ 

“Upon  this  commission  are  two  men  who 
are  personally  interested  in  the  coal  industry, 
and  only  one  representative  of  the  public.  It 
is  not  fair,  or  reasonable,  to  expect  that  the 
two  men  whose  life  work  has  been  in  the  coal 
industry  will  reach  decisions  which  will  funda¬ 
mentally  affect  the  future  affairs  of  their  as¬ 
sociates.  Yet  such  fundamental  changes  may 
be  necessary  if  a  permanent  solution  is  to  be 
found. 

“Furthermore,  while  this  commission  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  capable  of  successfully  dealing 
with  wage  and  price  problems,  there  are 
deeper  things  than  wages  and  prices  involved 
in  this  dispute.  There  are  questions  of  prin¬ 
ciple  at  stake  which  should  only  be  dealt  with 
by  a  tribunal  upon  which  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people  outnumber  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  interested  groups. 

“There  is.  for  instance,  the  question  of  the 
union  s  liability  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  its  contracts.  The  operators  are  liable,  on 
their  side.  Is  there  any  protection  for  them 
or  for  the  public  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
recent  catastrophe  in  the  near  future? 

“Is  jt  fair,  or  reasonable,  to  ask  a  single  pri¬ 
vate  individual,  representing  the  public,  to 
reach  a  decision  or  an  award  which  may 
change  the  legislative  policy  of  the  nation? 

“The  crisis  created  by  the  miners’  strike  was 
so  vast  in  its  importance  and  so  menacing  in 
its  aspect  that  it  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
country’s  industrial  and  social  structure.  For 
this  reason  the  operators  have  taken  the  stand 
that  a  commission  of  nine  of  the  ablest  men 
available — five  representing  the  public,  two  the 
operators,  and  two  the  miners,  is  the  only  type 
of  tribunal  capable  of  coping  with  the  problem. 

“The  President’s  instructions  to  the  com¬ 
mission  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  com¬ 
prehensive  character  of  the  investigations  are 
fine,  but  from  the  commission  created  by  the 
President  we  can  hope  for  nothing  but 'tem¬ 
porary  conciliation — not  a  solution.” 


OPERATORS  MAKE  PROTEST 

1  hose  in  Georges  Creek-Piedmont  Field 
Complain  to  Congressmen. 

Operators  in  the  Georges  Creek  and  Upper  Po¬ 
tomac  regions  sent  urgent  telegrams  to  members  of 
Congress  last  week  protesting  against  the  methods 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  requesting  as¬ 
sistance  in  bringing  about  a  change. 

William  h.  Coale,  general  manager  of  the  Georges 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Senators  Frelinghuysen,  Smith,  France,  Sutherland, 
Elkins,  Underwood,  Penrose  and  Knox,  and  to  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Linthicum,  Benson,  Zihlman,  Coady, 
Mudd  and  Kendall : 

"No  railroad  cars  yesterday  or  today  at  approxi¬ 
mately  20  mines  controlled  by  our  company  and  for 
which  our  companies  are  agents.  We  have  standing 
and  en  route  to  various  tidewater  piers  between  700 
and  1,000  cars  of  coal.  The  director-general  of  rail¬ 
roads  will  not  allow  us  to  dispose  of  this  coal  ex¬ 
cept  on  permits.  This  prevents  us  from  disposing 
of  the  coal  and  congests  the  terminals  and  railroads 
generally. 

“the  system  of  permits  as  used  by  the  railroads 
is  a  nuisance  and  an  outrage.  Mines  cannot  operate 
at  the  Maryland  price  of  $2.75  and  Pennsylvania 
price  of  $2.95  under  these  conditions. 

“The  railroads  use  approximately  one-third  of  the 
soft  coal  output  of  the  country  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  fair  for  the  director-general  of  rail¬ 
roads  to  set  the  price  and  regulate  the  shipments 
of  a  commodity  of  which  he  uses  one-third.  From 
our  standpoint  it  is  an  untenable  position  and  the 
coal  business  appears  at  this  time  to  be  in  biased 
hands.” 

Other  operators  sent  telegrams  along  the  same 
lines,  and  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  modify  its  stand  in  the  holding 
of  loaded  cars.  Representative  Kendall  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  wired  Mr.  Coale  recommending  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  operators  call  on  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  regarding  the  necessity  for  adequate  prices  for 
coal.  “Will  join  you  in  all  conferences  and  assist 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  getting  justice  for  coal 
operators,”  said  Air.  Kendall. 


Dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads. 

N.  &  W. 


City 

Lambert 

C.  &0. 

Pier 

Point 

V’g’n 

Total 

J  an . 

276.942 

467,481 

305,671 

1,050,094 

Feb . 

184,973 

19,875 

382,076 

209,275 

796,324 

Mar.  . . . 

234,058 

21,715 

391,127 

197,367 

844,267 

Apr . 

235,873 

21,479 

463,861 

202,983 

924,196 

May  .... 

245,347 

23,499 

459,082 

288,273 

1,016,201 

June  ... 

325,920 

20,087 

372,045 

410,013 

1,128,065 

July  .... 

306,175 

24,894 

468,793 

251,420 

1,051,282 

Aug.  . . . 

332,035 

28,755 

541,872 

396,675 

1,299,337 

Sept . 

463,484 

27,140 

644,261 

423,042 

1,557,927 

Oct . 

517,376 

24,366 

614,341 

449,800 

1,605,883 

Nov . 

243,600 

17,516 

406,619 

251,906 

919,241 

Total  11 

mths. 

3,465,783 

229,326 

5,211,558  3 

,386,425 

12,192,617 

Dec.  (21 

days) . 

102,097 

230,501 

132,297 

464,895 

In  order  to  insure  against  a  coal  shortage  at  its 
big  by-product  coking  plant  at  Clairton,  Pa.,  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  begun  the  erection  of  one  of  the  largest 
coal-storage  plants  in  the  world.  It  will  be  a  con¬ 
crete  pit  800  feet  long  and  600  feet  wide,  capable  of 
holding  400,000  tons,  enough  to  keep  the  plant  in 
operation  for  six  months  in  case  the  coal  supply  is 
cut  off  at  any  time  in  the  future  by  a  strike  or  from 
any  other  cause.  The  storage  basin  can  be  flooded 
and  the  coal  kept  under  water  if  desired. 

The  Allegheny  Valley  Coal  Mining  Co.  is  able 
to  report  shipments  of  about  two-thirds  normal, 
which  appears  to  be  more  than  most  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  are  doing. 


LESHER  GOES  WITH  N.  C.  A. 


Leaves  Geological  Survey  to  Take  Charge  of 
New  Statistical  Work. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  who  for  several  years  past  has  been 
chief  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  has 
resigned  that  position  to  take  charge  of  the  National 
Coal  Association’s  recently  organized  statistical 
bureau. 

He  has  already  assumed  his  new  duties  and  the 
work  of  the  bureau  is  starting.  Meetings  with  presi¬ 
dents  and  secretaries  of  local  bituminous  operators" 
associations  and  National  Coal  Association  Directors 
in  their  respective  fields  are  being  held  to  inaugurate 
the  collection  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Lesher’s  work  with  the  Geological  Survey  has 
earned  for  him  an  international  reputation  as  a  coal 
statistician,  and  his  assistance  in  gathering  and  col¬ 
lating  data  for  use  at  the  forthcoming  investigation 
of  the  bituminous  industry  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
operators. 

I  he  foimation  of  a  statistical  bureau  and  extension 
of  the  functions  of  the  National  Coal  Association’s 
educational  department  were  authorized  by  the  board 
of  directors  at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  on 

®-nCnnnber  ^oarcl  voted  an  appropriation  of 

^U.UUO  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  new  bureau  and 
another  $50,000  to  make  effective  the  proposed  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  educational  department’s  activities. 

Work  of  Operators  New  Bureau. 

In  explaining  to  the  directors  the  plan  and  scope 
of  the  statistical  bureau,  Vice-President  Morrow 
said  : 

“Here  in  Washington  and  in  public  life  at  the 
present  time  the  coal  men  or  the  coal  business  are 
always  presumed  guilty  until  proved  innocent.  Ordi¬ 
narily  a  man  is  regarded  as  innocent  until  his  guilt 
is  proved,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  it  seems,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  coal  industry  or  to  coal  operators 

“That  charge  of  2,000  per  cent  profit  made  by  Mr 
McAdoo  is  accepted  as  fact  until  we  prove  it  is  not 
fact.  In  the  position  that  we  are  placed  in  here  in 
VY  ashington,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  prove 
that  a  statement  is  what  it  is.  We  are  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  sufficient  information  concerning 
our  own  business,  and  our  benefits  to  the  industry 
are  far  less  than  they  ought  to  be/ 

The  bureau  would  have  for  its  purpose  the  col¬ 
lection  and  compilation  of  accurate  statistics  of  coal 
industry.  Some  of  the  data  contemplated  in  order 
that  you  may  have  a  general  idea  of  the  kind  of 
information  we  ought  to  have  on  hand,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Statistics  on  investment  in  the  industry. 

“Information  with  regard  to  production.  So  far 
as  available  this  could  come  from  the  Geological 
Survey. 

"Information  with  regard  to  consumption  of  coal 
and  stocks  on  hand.  This  information  would  come 
from  the  Geological  Survey  and  from  other  official 
sources  and  from  the  trade. 

“Information  with  regard  to  costs  in  the  different 

fields. 

The  averages  for  the  different  fields  uniformly 
compiled. 

“Data  referring  to  prices  for  each  district  of  the 
kind  shown  by  our  market  information  service  for 
some  districts  now. 

“Conditions  of  employment :  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  different  sections  by  months;  the  earnings 
in  different  fields;  the  production  per  man,  etc. 

Similar  statistics  for  other  industries. 

“Information  concerning  the  cost  of  living,  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  mining  districts,  as  compared 
with  large  cities  ” 


R.  L.  (Roxy)  De  Palma  &  Son,  of  32nd  street 
and  Broadway,  Lorain,  Ohio,  have  put  in  a  switch 
at  36th  street  and  Broadway.  Notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage,  they  have  been  able  to  secure 
about  two  cars  a  week. 

The  coal  mines  in  the  Charleroi  district  of  Bel¬ 
gium  were  tied  up  for  a  short  time  recently  by  a 
strike,  which  was  settled  by  the  men  being  granted  a 
wage  increase  and  other  concessions  recommended 
by  the  Minister  of  Labor. 
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Senator  Frelingliuysen  Speaks  Plainly. 

While  naturally  not  unaffected  by  certain  of  the 
current  heresies  with  reference  to  coal  trade  matters, 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  has  generally  taken  a  correct 
view  of  the  situation  that  has  gradually  been  de¬ 
veloping  in  Washington.  As  we  pointed  out  weeks 
ago,  he  is  a  business  man  of  extended  experience 
and  a  descendant  of  a  family  that  has  produced 
statesmen  for  more  than  a  century. 

His  reference  to  the  supposed  settlement  engi¬ 
neered  by  Attorney-General  Palmer  as  a  loaded-dice 
proposition  was  very  pointed,  and  he  declared  in 
view  of  the  miners’  action  subsequent  to  the  granting 
of  an  injunction:  “Never  was  law  and  order  and 
Governmental  authority  and  judicial  decree  treated 
with  such  utter  contempt.” 

He  declared :  “The  present  plan,  which  incurred 
the  hostility  of  Dr.  Garfield  and  caused  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  is  acceptable  to  the  miners  because  it  opens  the 
door  to  further  demands  and  further  wage  increases, 
which  the  public  must  pay.  The  miners  are  expect¬ 
ing  that  additional  raise  as  a  result  of  this  agree¬ 
ment.  Chairman  Lewis,  in  his  address  to  his  men, 
December  1,  1919,  speaks  of  the  probability  of  further 
increases  in  all  classifications  of  labor  when  the  com¬ 
mission  finally  makes  its  award.” 

Coolidge  Way  the  Best. 

After  referring  favorably  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  attitude 
during  the  recent  conferences,  he  continued : 

“There  are  two  ways  to  settle  unlawful  strikes. 
Governor  Coolidge  showed  us  one  way,  the  way  of 
a  fearless,  patriotic  public  official  who  refused  to 
temporize  or  compromise  with  lawless  men.  The 
other  way  is  to  dicker  with  men  who  are  lawbreakers 
and  law  defiers — men  who  are  in  contempt  of  court, 
men  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  civilized  govern¬ 
ment,  in  that  they  decline  to  recognize  judicial  or 
executive  authority. 

“There  was  a  vital  principle  involved  in  this  con¬ 
test  that  was  ignored  in  the  settlement  of  this  strike — 
namely,  shall  the  law  be  supreme  or  shall  an  organi¬ 
zation,  a  class,  hold  itself  above  the  law  and  refuse 
obedience  thereto  when  its  selfish  interests  come  in 
conflict  with  the  public  good? 

“So  far  as  concerns  the  economic  issues  involved 
there  should  be  no  concession  to  the  miners.  They 
are  already  receiving  the  highest  compensation  now 
paid  any  skilled  mechanics  in  America.  Dr.  Garfield 
has  presented  figures  showing  that  the  average  wage 
of  the  miners  is  $6  a  day.  Our  committee  has  simi¬ 
lar  figures  before  it.  Thousands  of  them  are  re¬ 
ceiving  from  $10  to  $15  a  day. 

“I  was  opposed  even  to  the  raise  of  14  per  cent 
authorized  by  Dr.  Garfield.  It  should  never  have 
been  granted.  Though  ostensibly  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  operators,  it  involves  an  addition  to 
the  cost  of  production  cf  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  makes  practically  impossible  any  reduc¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer  for  two  or  three  years  to 
come.” 


In  a  recent  address  at  Pittsburgh,  George  H. 
Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association,  said  that  Samuel  Gompers  is 
so  powerful  in  Washington  that  “unbidden,  unex¬ 
pected  and  announced  he  has  walked  through  the 
back  door  of  the  President’s  private  office  and,  with¬ 
out  being  rebuked,  has  listened  while  the  heads  of 
great  business  organizations  had  their  conferences 
with  the  Executive.” 


Only  One  I)  ay  in  Jail. 

As  was  generally  anticipated,  the  proceedings 
against  Alexander  Howat,  the  Kansas  U.  M.  W. 
leader,  were  not  particularly  serious.  One  day  in 
jail  was  the  extent  of  his  punishment,  although  he 
has  had  considerable  to  say  in  rather  a  defiant  tone. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  such  proceedings  rarely 
amount  to  very  much.  The  case  of  Samuel  Gompers 
is  well  recalled.  He  appealed  his  commitment  from 
time  to  time,  and  finally  escaped  scot  free.  A  local 
judge  may  be  inclined  to  take  drastic  measures,  but 
when  the  matter  is  sufficiently  exploited,  becoming 
a  national  issue,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  weakening  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

Speaking  of  Kansas  reminds  us  of  the  “conscien¬ 
tious  objectors,”  so  called,  who  were  imprisoned 
at  Fort  Leavenworth.  They  were  subsequently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Secrtary  of  War  and  not  only  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  army,  but  given  back  pay 
covering  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  probably 
as  great  a  surrender  of  principle  as  anything  re¬ 
cently  seen. 


Agreement  Reached  in  Illinois. 

A  tentative  agreement  applying  the  14  per  cent, 
wage  increase  was  entered  into  last  Tuesday  by 
representatives  of  the  Illinois  operators  and  miners 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago.  The  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  flat  rate  of  11  cents  a  ton  increase  for 
pick  and  machine  mining.  Yardage  and  dead  work 
rates  in  effect  October  31  will  be  advanced  14  per 
cent. 

Both  sides  to  the  conference  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  national  settlement  and  declared 
that  they  would  present  their  objections  to  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  President  Wilson. 

The  tentative  agreement  will  be  retroactive  to 
November  1  for  engineers  and  others  who  were 
engaged  in  keeping  the  mines  in  condition  during 
the  strike;  also  for  other  classes  of  mine  workers 
unless  the  commission  decides  otherwise. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  is  planning  to 
spend  about  $5,000,000  in  1920  on  the  construction 
of  new  coal  feeders  in  West  Virginia,  principally 
in  the  Coal  River  district. 


SALES  MANAGER 

WANTED:  Experienced  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  for  New  York  Office.  Company  has 
annual  production  of  one  million  tons 
low  volatile  (Jerome  Coal — Pool  No.  9) 
and  six  million  tons  annually  high  grade, 
low  sulphur  Pittsburgh  Gas  and  By¬ 
product  Coking  Coal.  Applicant  must 
be  familiar  with  New  York  Harbor  as 
well  as  New  England  business,  for  low 
volatile  and  gas  coals.  Best  references 
required.  Address  A.  B.  Sheets,  Vice- 
President,  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  spent  Christmas  in  Fairmont. 

Requests  have  been  received  by  local  II.  &  O.  of¬ 
ficials  from  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  and  other  western  railroads 
asking  that  they  communicate  with  operators  and 
have  them  bill  the  coal  they  received. 

Last  Wednesday  fire  destroyed  the  Crescent  plant 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  at  West  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  the  largest  double-lift  tipple  in  the  world,  en¬ 
tailing  a  loss  of  $150,000.  "I  here  were  1,600  men 
thrown  out  of  work. 

United  States  Senators  whom  northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  operators  communicated  with  in  regard  to  the 
car  shortage  have  responded  and  said  that  they  are 
at  work  on  the  proposition  with  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties.  Senator  Sutherland  calls  attention  to  the  short¬ 
age  as  being  due  to  the  large  number  of  cars  that 
are  tied  up  out  West. 

Clarence  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co., 
spent  the  week-end  on  a  business  trip  to  New  \ork 
City. 

C.  V.  Critchfield,  vice-president  of  the  Domestic 
Coke  Corporation,  Cleveland,  was  in  Fairmont  re¬ 
cently. 

Pay-rolls  in  the  Fairmont  region  on  Saturday  in¬ 
cluded  the  14  per  cent,  average  increase.  One  coal 
company  reports  an  increase  of  $1,300  on  a  $9,000 
semi-monthly  pay-roll,  while  another  company  had 
increases  of  $1,400  at  one  mine  and  $2,000  at  an¬ 
other  operation.  The  14  per  cent,  increase  means 
an  addition  of  $5.60  to  $7  a  week  to  the  contract 
miner,  it  is  estimated,  on  the  average  of  $40  to  $50  a 
week  for  a  miner’s  pay. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  is  home  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  attended  a  directors’ 
meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association.  At  the 
meeting  a  renewal  of  the  firm  stand  against  assigned 
cars,  which  will  be  prohibited  by  a  provision  in  the 
railroad  bill  took  place.  For  the  purpose  of  fortify¬ 
ing  itself  against  future  attacks,  the  coal  mining 
costs  of  every  region  will  be  obtained. 

In  hopes  of  enlisting  the  support  of  the  United 
States  Senators  from  West  Virginia  and  certain 
Congressmen,  a  number  of  operators  sent  this  wire 
to  Senators  Sutherland  and  Elkins  and  Congress¬ 
man  Neely:  “We  are  experiencing  car  shortage  in 
Fairmont  region.  This  applies  to  Monongahela  and 
B.  &  O.  railroads.  Earnestly  urge  that  you  look 
after  this  situation  immediately.  There  can  be  much 
more  efficiency  obtained  if  concerted  effort  is  put 
forward  to  accomplish  same.’’ 


for  more  than  one  coal  man,  but  it  does  not  often 
happen  that  a  real  live  bull  on  the  rampage  does 
any  harm.  But  one  did  on  Wednesday.  Starting 
out  from  the  stock  yards  at  60th  street,  he  dashed 
up  to  96th  street,  where  he  gored  a  horse  belonging 
to  the  WeberBurke-Lange  Coal  Co.  and  then  turned 
south  to  53rd  street,  where,  after  having  thrilled 
several  miles  of  the  Manhattan  waterfront,  he  gored 
a  horse  belonging  to  Wm.  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc. 
These  were  the  chief  casualties  of  an  exciting  after¬ 
noon.  Another  instance  of  the  general  grudge 
against  the  coal  trade,  it  would  appear. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  •>  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THE  JOB  AND  THE  MAN 
are  brought  together  with  striking  fre¬ 
quency  by  an  advertisement  in  the  special 
column  of  Saward’s  Journal.  Try  it.  Five 
cents  per  word. 
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COAL  STRIKE  COMMISSION. 


Peale,  White  and  Robinson  Named  to  In¬ 
vestigate  Wages  and  Prices. 

President  Wilson  last  Saturday  announced  the 
personnel  of  the  commission  which  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  bituminous  mining  industry  under  the 
terms  of  the  temporary  settlement  whereby  the  strik¬ 
ing  miners  returned  to  work.  The  commission  con¬ 
sists  of  Rembrandt  Peale,  a  Central  Pennsylvania 
operator  who  acted  as  Dr.  Garfield’s  adviser  on  bi¬ 
tuminous  matters  when  the  Fuel  Administration 
was  functioning;  John  P.  White,  former  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  former  adviser 
to  Dr.  Garfield  on  labor  matters,  and  Henry  M. 
Robinson,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  who  will  represent  the 
public. 

Messrs.  Peale  and  White  are  well  known  to  the 
coal  trade.  Probably  few  coal  men  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  Robinson  before,  and  apparently  he  was  chosen 
because  of  his  unfamiliarity  with  trade  matters, 
which,  according  to  President  Wilson’s  reputed  line 
■of  reasoning,  is  a  guarantee  that  he  will  approach 
his  task  with  an  “open  mind.”  At  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  member  of 
the  American  economic  group  of  advisers,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Control  Board 
and  of  the  International  Labor  Board.  He  has  been 
in  Washington  for  some  time  in  official  positions, 
having  been  connected  with  the  Shipping  Board 
among  other  things. 

In  notifying  them  of  their  appointment,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  sent  identical  letters  to  each  of  the 
three  members  outlining  the  history  of  the  strike 
and  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  action  of 
the  union  leaders  in  ordering  the  men  back  to  work. 
He  stated  that  if  a  readjustment  of  prices  was 
found  to  be  necessary  he  would  transfer  to  the 
commission  the  power  now  vested  in  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  President’s  Letter. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  letter  in  part  is  as  follows : 

“There  has  now  been  a  general  resumption  of 
•operation  in  all  parts  of  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  such  as  referred  to  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  I  have  accordingly  appointed 
you,  Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  a  mine  owner  and  op¬ 
erator  in  active  business,  and  Mr.  John  P.  White, 
a  practical  miner,  as  a  commission  with  the  powers 
and  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  agreed 
to  and  adopted  by  the  miners  and  operators,  who 
conducted  all  the  prior  negotiations. 

“If  a  readjustment  of  the  prices  of  coal  shall 
be  found  necessary,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  transfer 
to  the  commission,  subject  to  its  unanimous  action, 
the  powers  heretofore  vested  in  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  that  purpose. 

“I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
work  of  this  commission  or  the  great  opportunity 
which  it  presents  for  lasting  service  to  the  coal 
industry  and  to  the  country.  If  the  facts  cover¬ 
ing  all  the  phases  of  the  coal  industry  necessary  to 
a  proper  adjustment  of  the  matters  submitted  to 
you  shall  be  investigated  and  reported  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  I  am  sure  that  your  report,  in  addition  to  being 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  a  new  wage  agreement 
for  the  bituminous  coal  miners,  will  promote  the 
public  welfare  and  make  for  a  settled  condition  in 
the  industry. 

“No  settlement  can  be  had  in  this  matter,  perman¬ 
ent  and  lasting  in  its  benefits,  as  affecting  either  the 
miners,  the  coal  operators,  or  the  general  public, 
unless  the  findings  of  this  body  are  comprehensive 
in  their  character  and  embrace  and  guard  at  every 
point  the  public  interest.  To  this  end  I  deem  it 
important  that  your  conclusion  should  be  reached 
by  unanimous  action. 

“Upon  your  acceptance  of  this  appointment  I 
shall  be_  pleased  to  call  an  early  meeting  of  the 
commission  in  Washington  so  that  you  may  prompt¬ 
ly  lay  out  plans  for  your  work.” 


Output  During  Strike. 

The  calling  off  of  the  bituminous  strike  on  De¬ 
cember  10  found  very  slight  reflection  in  the  ton¬ 
nage  produced  during  that  week.  The  production 
for  the  entire  week,  as  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  was  5,811,000  tons,  or  only  about 
half  a  million  tons  more  than  the  week  before, 
when  the  strike  was  in  full  force. 

The  output  by  weeks  since  November  is  reported 
as  follows : 


Week  ending 

Net  Tons 

November  8  . 

. 3,582,000 

November  15  . 

. 4,024,000 

November  22  . 

. 5,344,000 

November  29  .... 

. 5,334,000 

December  6  . 

. 5,257,000 

December  13  . 

. 5,811,000 

Commenting  on  developments  during  the  week  of 
the  strike  settlement,  the  Geological  Survey  says : 

“While  the  average  rate  of  production  for  the 
week  was  48.1  per  cent  of  normal,  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  was  much  below  that  level  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  much  above  it  on 
Friday  and  Saturday.  A  further  rapid  increase  has 
continued  since.” 

The  anthracite  output  for  the  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  13  was  2,082,000  net  tons,  the  largest  weekly 
tonnage  for  the  calendar  year,  and  in  fact  the 
heaviest  since  September,  1918. 


Right  to  Good  Railroad  Service. 

Railroad  legislation  is  gradually  taking  more  def¬ 
inite  form,  and  we  find  that  the  Cummins’  bill  is 
attracting  considerable  attention.  That  revives,  in 
a  way,  the  old  idea  of  pooling  railroad  returns,  but 
on  the  basis  of  net  earnings  rather  than  gross  earn¬ 
ings. 

Like  many  other  propositions  of  the  day,  it  does 
not  mean  any  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  public; 
the  idea  being  to  establish  a  sufficiently  high  basis 
for  freight  and  passenger  transportation  that  will 
enable  the  roads  traversing  poor  territory  or  other¬ 
wise  in  an  unfavorable  position  to  furnish  proper 
service.  And,  as  such  a  rate  would  mean  too  much 
in  the  way  of  earnings  for  the  prosperous  and  well 
situated  roads  they  would  be  subject  to  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  situ¬ 
ation  in  general. 

Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  such  a  large  proposition  as  that,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  is  probably  that  railroading  has  gone 
beyond  private  control  in  every  respect.  It  is  a 
public  service  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  on  the  line  of 
some  road  of  light  traffic  should  always  be  at  a 
disadvantage.  Residents  of  such  sections  are  not 
required  to  pay  four  cents  to  mail  a  letter  that 
others  have  carried  for  two  cents ;  so  the  question 
is  asked  why  should  they  have  to  put  up  with  poor 
railroad  service  all  the  days  of  their  life. 


Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co. 

The  firm  of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  whose 
plans  for  incorporating  were  announced  in  these 
columns  last  week,  was  originally  organized  in  1905, 
and  has  therefore  been  actively  engaged  in  the  bunk¬ 
ering  business  for  practically  15  years. 

Besides  having  offices  in  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  where  they 
are  shippers  of  their  well-known  brands,  they  are 
American  representatives  of  important  coal  depots 
at  ports  throughout  the  world,  and  are  thus  in  a 
position  to  care  for  fuel  requirements  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  They  have  recently  added  to  their  connec¬ 
tions  a  line  of  fuel  oil  depots,  thereby  supplement¬ 
ing  their  previous  activities  in  steamship  fueling. 


The  Wholesale  Coal  Association  of  Birmingham 
Ala.,  has  passed  a  resolution  expressing  regret  at 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Garfield  and  voicing  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  withdrawn.  The  members  it 
is  stated,  feel  “that  the  country  can  ill  afford  the 
loss  of  his  wisdom  and  council  at  this  time.” 


RIDING  THE  BRAKE  BEAMS. 


Prototype  of  Weary  Willie  Who  Beats  His 
Way  Is  Found  in  Business. 

W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  pays  his  respects  to 
the  commercial  hobo  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  Bulletin. 
He  says : 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  this  country  who 
move  with  apparent  freedom ;  going  South  to  a 
warmer  climate  in  winter,  and  when  the  first  signs 
of  Spring  appear  they  migrate  to  the  North  again, 
being  almost  as  regular  in  their  habits  as  the  birds. 
This  class  travels  from  place  to  place  on  trains; 
sometimes  passenger  and  sometimes  freight,  without 
paying  mileage  or  other  compensation  for  the 
privilege. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  passenger  trains  would 
not  be  running  if  there  were  no  passengers  paying 
transportation,  and  there  would  be  no  freight  trains 
moving  over  the  rails  if  there  was  no  freight  which 
paid  compensation  to  the  carriers.  The  methods  for 
securing  free  transportation,  followed  by  these  so- 
called  citizens,  varies  in  accordance  with  circum¬ 
stances. 

You  have  no  doubt  seen  freight  trains  that  had 
as  passengers  men  riding  on  the  bumpers  between 
the  cars  or  in  box  cars,  where  they  enjoy  the  scenery 
from  the  open  doors,  and  you  may  have  possibly 
seen  them  riding  in  open  coal  cars.  They  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  train  crews  as  a  menace  to  safety. 

Getting  Something  for  Nothing. 

Frequently  following  freight  train  wrecks,  the 
mangled  body  of  some  unknown  person  is  discovered 
among  the  debris.  The  victim  was  riding  at  the 
expense  of  others  on  a  train  which  would  not  have 
moved  except  by  the  favor  of  those  who  paid  the 
freight. 

In  the  case  of  riding  on  passenger  trains,  frequently 
these  men  ride  on  the  end  of  a  blind  baggage  car, 
jumping  the  train  as  it  leaves  the  passenger  station, 
or  sometimes  they  ride  on  the  roof  and  then  again 
they  ride  beneath  the  car  on  the  rods  and  beams 
that  are  put  there  for  safety’s  sake,  but  they  are 
all  riding  free,  whether  on  freight  or  passenger 
trains,  on  transportation  facilities  furnished  by 
others,  and  using  a  method  of  transportation  which 
would  not  be  in  existence  if  someone  else  did  not 
pay  the  charges. 

The  menace  to  safety  which  is  recognized  by 
freight  train  crews  especially,  arises  from  the  atti¬ 
tude  they  have  toward  the  train  men  personally. 
They  have  been  known  to  attack  and  cruelly  mal¬ 
treat  a  brakeman,  and  in  the  far  West  have  been 
known  to  have  forced  their  way  into  the  living  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  train  crew  in  pursuit  of  food  and  drink. 
The  class  we  are  writing  about  are  commonly  known 
as  tramps  and  hoboes. 

Their  Coal  Trade  Exemplars. 

In  the  coal  trade  there  are  men  and  firms  who  also 
decline  to  pay  their  share  of  the  carrying  charges 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  their  business  life. 
There  are  men  and  firms  engaged  in  our  business 
who  have  the  full  benefits  coming  from  the  existence 
of  the  organization  which  stands  for  better  things 
in  the  coal  trade.  They  are  riding  on  free  transpor¬ 
tation,  so  to  speak,  paid  for  by  others. 

The  number  of  such  concerns  is  growing  smaller 
with  each  calendar  year,  as  it  is  becoming  a  settled 
fact  that  business  men  must  organize  and  work  co¬ 
operatively  if  they  are  to  continue  in  business.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  the  reason  certain  professions 
are  poorly  paid  is  because  they  are  not  organized. 

In  our  business  it  is  well  understood  that  the  dis¬ 
turbing  factors  seldom  support  an  organization.  It 
is  a  sad  omission,  but  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  in 
our  line  of  trade  the  merchant  who  does  not  sub¬ 
scribe  for  a  trade  paper  and  who  does  not  habitually 
co-operate  with  other  merchants  in  his  line,  but  who 
enjoys  the  blessings  paid  for  by  others,  more  often 
than  not  is  the  individual  who  really  needs  as¬ 
sistance  and  advice  from  the  outside. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  up  the  Great  Lakes 
this  year  amounted  to  22,601,000  tons,  which  was 
nearly  7,500,000  tons  behind  the  1918  business. 

George  Kieffer,  a  retail  dealer  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  incorporated  his  business  under  the  name  of 
the  George  Kieffer  Coal  Co.,  with  $40,000  capital 
stock. 

Mrs.  Archibald  McNeil,  Jr.,  has  been  selected  by 
Secretary  Daniels  to  christen  the  new  giant  Sub¬ 
marine  S-16  to  be  launched  this  week  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“American  red  men,”  says  a  Washington  paper, 
“look  longingly  at  the  long  scalplocks  of  the  anti- 
American  reds.  Why  not  give  the  braves  an  old 
home  week  ?” 

The  Smith  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  op¬ 
erated  by  Stater  &  McFadden,  successors  to  L.  C. 
Smith,  will  open  a  new  yard  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city  about  March  1st. 

The  Philmont  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  by 
Philadelphia  interests  to  undertake  coal  land  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Warren  district  of  Upshur  County, 
West  Virginia.  Those  interested  include  Llewellyn 
O.  Knipp,  George  H.  Grove  and  M.  P.  Patterson. 

Examiners  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  have  handed  down  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  in  a  suit 
brought  by  certain  coal  operators  who  claimed  $300,- 
000  damages  for  alleged  discrimination  in  car  sup¬ 
ply. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  TEN  MONTHS 


October- 


Imports 

1917 

1918 

Anthracite . 

234 

5,565 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom  . 

180 

Canada  . 

.  130,680 

133,722 

Japan  . 

— 

Australia . 

— 

606 

Other  countries  .  . 

— 

— 

Totals  . 

.  130,680 

134,508 

Coke . 

2,550 

1,174 

Exports — 

xAnthracite  . 

.  500,967 

456.029 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . 

31,094 

Canada  . 

1,660,229 

Panama  . 

94,681 

17,605 

Mexico  . 

11,618 

19,186 

Cuba . 

.  1.17,585 

89,941 

Other  West  Indies. 

22,173 

12,064 

Argentine  . 

29.374 

Brazil . 

41,707 

38,461 

Chile  . 

. 

36,402 

Uruguay  . 

6,776 

13,832 

Other  countries  . .  . 

.  101,431 

1.081 

Totals . 

1,888.801 

Coke . 

114,013 

118,796 

Bunker . 

547,646 

522,204 

1919 

-Ten  ] 
1917 

Months - 

1918 

1919 

10,148 

10,971 

29,939 

48,906 

100 

6,399 

32.915 

1,484 

98,822 

1,001,957 

1,097,558 

598,804 

— 

17,213 

7,459 

305 

10,930 

13,148 

1,369 

50,782 

109,852 

2,240 

1,040,957 

1,041 

1,140,342 

1,121 

652,496 

1,232 

17,575 

23,413 

9,120 

433,742 

4,528,022 

3,713,160 

3,777,270 

423,939 

503,738 

9,994 

1,576,022 

1,448,605 

13,591,333 

13,904,007 

10,125,158 

5,396 

484,682 

494,941 

47,315 

8,757 

151,872 

143,320 

84,258 

115,366 

1,234,782 

1,250,999 

854,086 

37,157 

340,956 

212,234 

244,533 

95,865 

286,833 

177,731 

463,435 

71,957 

574,235 

477,878 

614,820 

1,035 

8,915 

43,251 

258,906 

177,280 

89,392 

177,344 

717,694 

739,779 

91.350 

2,628,887 

2,934,686 

17,952,461 

17,198,640 

16,905,250 

81,962 

1,022,376 

1,267,139 

529,946 

724,024 

5,920,161 

4,663,343 

6,223,405 

The  American  Coal  Miner,  a  labor  paper  whose  — 
editorials  often  reflect  the  views  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
leaders,  refers  in  its  current  issue  to  the  14  per  cent, 
wage  increase  as  a  “temporary  gain”  and  says : 

“The  skids  have  been  greased  for  additional  gains, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  commission.” 

The  price  of  anthracite  in  Ottawa  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  25  cents  a  ton  by  the  retail  dealers  as  a 
result  of  the  abnormal  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  premium  on  the 
American  dollar  is  costing  the  Canadian  dealers 
from  65  to  75  cents  per  ton  in  the  case  of  hard  coal. 

As  an  indication  of  the  difference  that  has  arisen 
in  the  size  of  the  retail  interests  in  view  of  the  great 
consolidations  that  have  taken  place,  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  the  expense  of  the  Farrell 
dinner,  a  mere  incident  in  the  year’s  bus'ness  of 
the  company,  exceeds  the  gross  receipts  of  many 
hundred  dealers  scattered  through  the  country. 

It  is  understood  that  the  anthracite  producers 
have  initiated  an  investigation  by  technical  experts 
relative  to  use  of  coal  of  different  sizes  that  is 
now  being  prepared,  the  idea  being  to  test  thor¬ 
oughly  the  results  achieved  in  burning  pieces  of 
different  dimensions  than  those  that  are  now  shipped 
as  standard  sizes  for  domestic  and  steam  purposes. 
These  tests,  it  is  said,  will  extend  over  a  consid¬ 
erable  period. 

Samuel  Brinkerhoff  Thorne,  one  of  New  York’s 
most  eminent  coal  men,  known  in  athletic  circles  as 
“Brink’  Thorne,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Yale  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  succeed  Vance  McCormick.  He  has 
devoted  much  time  to  Yale  football  for  many  years 
and  his  advice  is  always  earnestly  sought.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  McCormick  in  Europe  Mr.  Thorne 
acted  as  chairman  last  fall. 

One  coal  man  is  free  to  state  that  he  thinks  that 
certain  anthracite  shippers  are  themselves  to  blame 
for  the  poor  market  on  steam  sizes  that  prevailed 
during  so  large  a  part  of  the  year  now  closing. 

I  here  was  such  a  quantity  of  poor  tonnage  of  this 
sort  shipped  in  1918  that  many  buyers  were  unduly 
prejudiced  against  it.  In  fact  when  they  were  asked 
to  take  in  a  quantity  of  the  buckwheat  sizes  they 
were  apt  to  state  “We  have  some  of  that  stuff  still 
on  hand.”  They  were  buying  and  using  soft  coaH  f 
rather  than  attempting  to  utilize  the  poor  qualities 
of  hard  coal  that  they  had  bought  during  the  previ-  . 
ous  year. 


SAULT  CANAL  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the  Sault  Canal  in  1918  and 
1919  show  coal  tonnage  as  follows : 


Month. 
April  .... 
May  .... 

June  . 

July  . 

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


Anthracite. 


, — United  States  Canal.— x 

r~ Canada  Canal.— v 

Total. 

1918. 

1919. 

142,864 

248,263 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

142,864 

248,263 

152,650 

13,305 

166,155 

260.947 

227,200 

8,000 

268,947 

227,200 

212,314 

344,462 

21,450 

233,764 

344,462 

295,985 

179,687 

3,570 

5,700 

299,555 

185,387 

273,700 

228,830 

20,100 

2,200 

293,800 

231,030 

403,510 

498,505 

403,510 

498,505 

473,069 

466,135 

14,500 

487,569 

466,135 

57,750 

69,143 

57,750 

69,143 

Total  1919 .  2,405,089 

“  1918 . 2.129,925  2,129,925 

“  1917 . 2,389,449  2,389,449 


.  7,900  ......  2,412  989 

81,125  81,125  2,211,050  2.211,050 

172,750  172,750  2,562,199  2,562,199 


During  the  season  of  navigation  the  tonnage  of  anthracite  passing  through 
The  Soo  Cana]  increased  201,939  tons,  or  9.9  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
movement  in  1918. 


Bituminous. 


, — United  States  Canad.- 
Month.  1918.  1919 

April  .  60,500  415,824 

May  .  1,726,533  2,213,190 

June  .  1,526,218  2,211,284 

July  .  1.977,179  1,943,115 

August  .  2,360,548  1,147,258 

September  .  2,674.487  1,112,691 

October  .  3,087,728  U836!o36 

November  .  1.474,596  307,241 

December  .  9.300  . 


, — Canada  Canal. — , 

Total. 

Total. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

27,578 

88,078 

415,824 

151,440 

26,548 

1,877,973 

2,239,738 

122,810 

55,700 

1,649,028 

2,266,984 

144,424 

94,150 

2,121,603 

2,037,265 

157,055 

42,300 

2,517,603 

1,189,558 

122,000 

44,150 

2,796,577 

1,156,841 

105,650 

12,475 

3,193,378 

1,848,511 

42.424 

1,517,020 

9,300 

307,241 

Total  1919 .  11,186,639  275,323  11  461  962 

1918 . 14.397,089  14,397,089  873,471  873,471  15,770,560  15  770,560 

1917. ..  .14,648,567  14,648,567  1,088,087  1,088,087  15,736,654  15736,654 

Bituminous  movement  to  the  Northwest  via  the  “Soo”  during  the  season  of 
1919  decreased  4,310,598  tons,  or  27.3  per  cent,  compared  with  1918. 

Total  shipments  of  coal  via  this  route  during  1919  amounted  to  13  874  951 
tons,  compared  with  17,981,610  tons  in  1918  and  decrease  of  4,106,659  tons  or  22  8 
per  cent. 

Shipments  through  this  channel  during  a  term  of  years  have  been  as  below : 


Year.  Tons. 

1908  .  9,902,460 

1909  .  9,940,026 

1910  . 13,513,727 

1911  . 15,332,876 


War.  Tons. 

1912  . 14,931,594 

1913  . 18,622,938 

1914  . 14,487,221 

1915  . 13,357,058 


Year.  Tons. 

1916  . . 16,123,119 

1917  . 18,298,853 

1918  . 17,981,610 

1919  . 13,874,951 
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Peabody  System  of 
Coal  Mine  Management 

Offers  to  the  owners  of  coal  mines  or  coal  prop¬ 
erty  an  unusual  service. 

We  undertake  the  management  of  coal  mines 
and  operate  them  with  economical  production. 

We  make  appraisals  to  determine  mineral 
values — the  possibility  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment — as  well  as  to  inventory  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings  and  other  equipment. 

We  assist  in  financing  coal  properties  if  they 
are  or  can  be  made  competitively  merchantable. 
Investigate  the  Peabody  System  of  Coal  Mine 
Management. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


! 


THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 


General  Offices 

Outlook  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Producers  and  Shippers 

GENUINE 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDALIA  COAL 

Four  Inch  Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg 

Special  attention  given  to 
QUALITY  SERVICE  PREPARATION 


Branch  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  Toledo  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Rapids 


New  YoirBs  Harbor  Usadson  River, 
Long  Island  Sound 


Teleplioaes : 

BOWLING  (GIRBIESSr 
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RAISING  THE  CONTRACT  PRICE. 


Washington  Attorneys  Say  It  Has  Unofficial 
Sanction  of  Authorities. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  has  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
firm  of  Baker  &  Baker,  its  Washington  attorneys, 
regarding  the  right  to  increase  the  contract  price  of 
coal  to  cover  the  bituminous  wage  advance : 

“We  have  attempted  to  find  the  order  which  you 
requested,  of  date  December  8,  1919,  relative  to  the 
addition  of  the  fourteen  per  cent  wage  increase  in 
cases  where  contracts  were  made  prior  to  October 
30,  1919,  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  price  if 
miners’  wages  should  be  increased. 

“We  find  that  no  such  order  has  been  issued  by 
the  Fuel  Administration,  but  confirming  what  I  have 
stated  to  you  orally,  the  Fuel  Administration  takes 
the  position  that  no  order  is  necessary  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  If  a  bona-fide  contract  was  entered  into  prior 
to  October  30,  1919,  and  had  in  it  a  wage  clause,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Fuel  Administration  that  it  is 
proper  to  add  the  fourteen  per  cent  in  all  such  cases 
to  the  sale  price  of  the  coal,  but  no  formal  order 
has  been  issued  to  that  effect. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  formal  order  has  been 
issued  granting  the  fourteen  per  cent  increase,  but 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  operators  have  had  to 
give  this  increase  to  the  miners  in  order  to  produce 
the  coal,  so  that,  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  same  as  if 
the  fourteen  per  cent  had  been  ordered,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  your  members,  who  have  contracts  of 
the  nature  described,  will  be  justified  in  adding  the 
increased  cost  to  the  sale  price.  Certainly,  there  is 
no  rule  against  it  and  no  reason  against  it,  and  the 
propriety  of  it  is  concurred  in  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.” 


Watch  Arrival  of  Papers. 

Now  that  the  printers’  strike  is  definitely  disposed 
of  and  our  publication  can  proceed  along  normal 
lines,  and  with  the  holiday  rush  at  the  post  office 
gradually  fading  into  the  background,  it  might  be 
in  order  for  our  subscribers  to  take  note  of  the  time 
when  their  papers  reach  them  and  if  there  is  delay 
communicate  with  their  local  post  offices. 

We  have  word  from  time  to  time  as  to  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  papers,  those  destined  to  the  same 
city  reaching  their  destination  several  hours,  if  not 
days,  after  others  do ;  and  realizing  that  much  of 
the  value  of  our  material  depends  upon  prompt 
availability  of  same,  we  are  prompted  to  make  this 
suggestion. 

Every  established  coal  firm  has  a  standing  with 
the  local  post  office  and  it  will  be  better  to  have  the 
matter  handled  in  this  way  than  to  have  us  write 
several  hundred  complains  which  might  merely  serve 
to  get  us  “in  bad.” 


Slow  Recovery  in  Production. 

That  the  thought  expressed  as  to  Friday  being  an 
unlucky  day  to  start  work  and  the  13th  an  equally 
inopportune  time,  was  by  no  means  an  idle  jest,  is 
reflected  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
for  the  week  ending  December  13. 

Although  the  strike  had  been  officially  terminated, 
the  increase ^of  production  was  no  more  than  the 
decrease  in  the  previous  week.  In  other  words,  on 
the  13th  the  recorded  output  stood  at  the  same  point 
that  it  did  on  November  29. 

It  will  be  found  that  our  prediction  of  a  very  small 
tonnage  output  in  November  and  December  will  be 
verified,  and  the  bituminous  coal  market  should  be 
in  excellent  shape  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  new 
year,  in  view  of  the  using  up  of  surplus  supplies  that 
has  resulted  by  the  events  of  the  recent  past. 


As  indicated  in  an  editorial  note  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  ago,  the  State  Department  has  sent  an¬ 
other  “sharp  warning”  to  Mexico.  It  seems  to  us 
there  must  be  a  couple  of  grindstones  continually  at 
work  sharpening  those  communications,  while  old 
Carranza  laughs  a  sly  laugh,  we  surmise. 


Service  Charge  in  Massachusetts. 

There  is  considerable  talk  around  the  retail  trade 
throughout  Massachusetts  just  now  in  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  making  a  “service  charge”  for 
putting  in  coal  where  a  lot  of  time  and  labor  is 
involved.  The  idea  is  that  the  charge  should  be 
made  to  vary  according  to  the  cost  to  the  dealer. 
For  instance,  a  man  who  buys  coal  and  has  it 
dumped  into  a  sidewalk  hole  where  the  wagon  or 
truck  can  be  tipped  up  isn’t  entailing  much  extra 
expense,  but  suppose  that  the  house  sits  50  feet  back 
from  the  sidewalk  and  suppose  that  the  man  has  a 
long  narrow  bin,  then  it’s  entirely  different.  While 
the  chauffeur  sits  on  the  truck  the  labor  union  puts 
him  in  the  leisure  class  for  the  interim  between 
the  truck’s  arrival  and  its  departure  and  waits 
while  the  other  men  are  putting  in  the  coal.  It 
easily  and  quickly,  without  heavy  labor  costs,  then 
chauffeur  and  truck,  but  all  that  will  be  allowed  at 
present  is  50  cents  a  ton  for  “carrying  in.” 

Now,  in  such  instances,  it  is  claimed  there  should 
be  a  fair  adjustment  and  the  dealers  shouldn’t  be 
forced  to  stand  for  a  loss  on  some  deliveries.  The 
plan  that  is  suggested  by  some  is  for  no  set  price 
but  a  charge  for  the  service  according  to  the  ex¬ 
pense.  If  this  plan  was'  fairly  carried  out  people 
who  live  in  houses  where  deliveries  can  be  made 
easily  and  quickly,  without  heavy  labor  costs,  then 
they  would  save  and  not  be  standing  a  part  of  the 
expense  for  people  who  live  way  back  from  the 
street  and  force  long  carriage.  Whether  the  talk 
will  amount  to  any  decisive  action  is  in  doubt,  but 
it  is  current  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  State. 


The  Anthracite  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  bituminous  opera¬ 
tors  favor  an  investigation  by  a  large  commission 
of  distinguished  men  like  the  one  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  the  big  anthra¬ 
cite  strike  in  1902,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall 
the  personnel  of  that  body. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  which 
was  it's  official  title,  consisted  of  seven  members, 
of  whom  only  one  was  a  coal  man.  The  chairman 
was  Judge  Grey,  who  at  that  time  presided  over  the 
Federal  Court  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  coal  trade  was  represented  on  the  commis- 
ion  by  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  then,  as  now,  a  promi¬ 
nent  bituminous  operator  in  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  district.  Mr.  Watkins  was  formerly  one  of 
the  leading  independent  anthracite  operators,  and 
so  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  the 
coal  industry. 

The  other  members  of  the  Commission  were 
Bishop  Spalding,  of  Springfield,  Ill. ;  General  Wil¬ 
son,  chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Regular 
Army;  E.  W.  Parker,  who  was  then  statistician  ot 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  E.  E.  Clark,  now  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  in  1902  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Conductors;  Charles  P.  Neill,  at  that  time  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  Interior  Department 
and  later  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  an  eminent  statistician  adn  at  one  time 
chief  of  the  Census  Bureau. 


Acadia  Control  Passes. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
&  Coal  Co.  has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Acadia  Coal  Co.  This  wipes  out,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  interest,  one  of  the  oldest  coal  mining  com¬ 
panies  in  Canada,  and  one  which  for  many  years 
was  largely  dominated  by  New  York  interests. 

The  late  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Atlantic  cable  fame, 
and  in  later  years  the  builder  and  owner  of  the 
Washington  Building,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  away 
back  in  the  ’50s,  investigating  suitable  landing  places 
for  the  cable,  was  impressed  with  the  wealth  of  the 
coal  deposits  in  that  Province  and  became  interested 
in  the  Acadia  Coal  Co.,  along  with  certain  of  his 
New  York  associates.  For  many  years  the  head 
office  of  the  company  was  located  at  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way. 

In  more  recent  years  the  Allans,  of  Montreal, 
owners  of  the  Allan  Line  steamers,  controlled  the 
company. 


Coke  Output  Curtailed. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  23. — Curtailment  of  coke  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Connellsville  region  is  continuing  in 
a  discouraging  manner  this  week  because  of  the 
shortage  of  cars.  Shipments  are  slow  and  pro¬ 
ducers  are  at  their  wits’  ends  to  meet  the  increasing 
calls  for  contract  tonnage.  There  is  practically  no 
spot  trade,  as  producers  are  able  to  make  but  par¬ 
tial  shipments  on  contract  obligations.  The  coke 
situation  affects  the  foundries  as  well  as  furnaces, 
and  unless  improvement  comes  soon,  will  cause  a 
more  pronounced  halting  of  industrial  activity.  Coal 
mining  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  and  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  fuel  shortage  extend  to  nearly  all  the  mill 
sections  except  where  in  touch  with  river  traffic. 


An  Old  Time  Strike. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Carlinville  (Ill.) 
Democrat  of  Nov.  26,  1879,  gives  an  interesting 
side-light  on  labor  conditions  40  years  ago. 

“The  coal  miners  at  all  the  mines  from  Carlin¬ 
ville  to  Springfield  struck  Monday,  those  here  for 
an  increase  of  H  cent  a  bushel  to  2l/2  cents,  and 
for  other  reasons  at  Virden  and  some  other  places. 
The  increase  was  generally  granted,  and  work  will 
be  resumed  at  all  the  mines.” 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


Notice  of  Dissolution. 

WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO.  The 
co-partnership  consisting  of  LE  BARON 
SANDS  WILLARD  and  JOHN  EDGAR 
SUTHERLAND,  carrying  on  a  general  coal 
business  art:  No.  8  Bridge  street,  New  York 
City,  will  terminate  by  mutual  consent  on  De¬ 
cember  31st,  1919,  and  thereafter  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO., 
INC.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  will  conduct  a  general  coal  busi¬ 
ness  at  No.  8  Bridge  street,  New  York  City. 

LE  BARON  SANDS  WILLARD 
JOHN  EDGAR  SUTHERLAND. 

Dated,  N.  Y.,  December  18th,  1919. 


FOR  SALE 

New  River  mine  in  operation  on  main  line, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  West  Virginia. 
Address,  “Box  17”  care  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 


HIGH  VOLATILE  COAL  OPERATOR 
with  selling  force  covering  New  York 
State,  Canadian  and  New  England  markets 
can  handle  Clearfield  and  'Pittsburgh  coals 
on  small  commission  because  of  low  selling 
cost.  Address  ‘‘Operator,’’  care 
of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


WHOLESALE  FIRM  WITH  ESTAB- 
lished  trade  and  forceful  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  desires  connection  for  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  steam  and  gas  coals  for  New  York  and 
Canadian  territories.  Address  “Established” 
care  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 
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COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

91  West  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bids.,  CHICAGO 


ENERGY  COAL 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louir 


THE  COAL  &  IRON  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  the  CITY  of  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 

RESOURCES,  $23,743,379.98  CAPITAL,  $1,500,000  SURPLUS  and  PROFITS,  $1,363,051.51 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  TO  THE  COAL  TRADE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


BUNKER  COAL 

Supplied  at  all  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

CARGOES  for  EXPORT 


From  All  Shipping  Ports 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

Incorporated 

24  BROA1)  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Rector  4286  Cables  GENCOAL 


A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  it. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 


Collieries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 


X; 


SMOKELESS 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Plggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 
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“Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  Takes  Its  Way” 

How  Population  Has  Readjusted  Itself  as  the  Country  Has  Filled  Up  and  the  Railroad 

Succeeded  the  Steamboat  as  Chief  Carrier. 


The  change  in  the  relative  status  of  American 
cities  is  an  interesting  feature,  made  a  timely  topic 
by  the  extraordinary  recent  growth  of  those  middle 
western  communities  wherein  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  arjd  war  orders  have  caused  a  great  increase 
in  population. 

The  first  United  States  census  was  taken  in  1790. 
That  showed  only  10  cities  of  even  so  small  a  popu¬ 
lation  as  2,000;  Louisville  being  the  only  western 
point  included.  The  next  census,  10  years  later, 
gave  the  returns  for  twelve  cities,  including  all  those 
in  the  first  group  excepting  Buffalo  and  bringing  in 
New  Haven,  Cambridge  and  Pittsburgh. 

In  1810  New  Orleans  came  into  prominence,  to¬ 
gether  with  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  Albany  dropping  out  because  not  reported 
separate  from  Albany  county. 

In  1820  there  were  nineteen  cities  recorded,  Al¬ 
bany  returned  to  the  leading  group  and  Cincinnati 
came  into  prominence  as  the  largest  western  city, 
Detroit  and  Dayton  also  being  added  and  Buffalo 
regained  its  position. 

In  1830  Cincinnati  had  advanced  to  sixth  place 
and  Rochester  and  Nashville  gave  evidence  of  the 
western  trend  of  emigration.  Lowell  reflected  the 
establishment  of  some  of  the  great  cotton  mills  of 
eastern  Massachusetts;  Cambridge  and  Detroit 
dropped  out.  The  first  named  city  never  regained 
its  place  but  Detroit  came  back  many  years  later. 

When  Baltimore  Loomed  Large. 

A  rather  singular  situation  is  disclosed  by  the 
census  returns  of  1840,  Baltimore  being  the  second 
most  important  city  in  the  country  with  New  Orleans 
in  the  third  place.  That  was  back  about  the  palmy 
days  of  steamboating  on  the  Mississippi,  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  recently  developed  cotton  and 
sugar  plantations  adding  to  the  business  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  City.  But  the  situation  was  developed  more 
specifically  because  the  old  original  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  had  become 
pretty  well  filled  up  and  the  natural  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  then  spread  into  such  outlying  communities 
as  Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden,  Southwark 
and  Kensington,  all  of  which  are  now  included  in 
Philadelphia.  As  a  result  of  these  separate  suburban 
communities  attaining  such  a  growth  in  the  period 
of  ten  years,  they  crowded  out  of  the  twenty  most 
important  places  such  cities  as  New  Haven,  Buffalo, 
Nashville,  Worcester,  Fall  River  and  Dayton,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  Charleston,  S.  C.,  came  in  to  bear  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  South  in  those  days 
and  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  enjoying  one  of  its 
early  booms.  New  Haven,  Worcester  and  Nashville 
never  got  back,  but  Buffalo  regained  its  place. 

The  census  of  1850  showed  St.  Louis,  Buffalo  and 
Newark  as  the  new  names,  these  taking  the  places 
of  Lowell,  Richmond  and  Troy,  which  fell  back 
permanently.  It  is  noticeable  that  at  this  time 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  were  five  of  the  leading  cities  and  all  were 
located  on  the  Ohio-Mississippi  route  to  the  South. 
One  may  well  believe  that  the  river  interests  were 
very  important  at  that  time.  And  the  sudden  growth 
of  St.  Louis  from  a  position  outside  of  the  first 
twenty  to  seventh  place  on  the  list  shows  how  rapid 
had  been  the  development  of  river  transportation  on 
the  territories  served  by  the  Mississippi  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  decade. 

When  Philadelphia  Jumped  Ahead. 

In  1860  the  list  of  cities  assumed  a  more  modern 
aspect.  1  he  Philadelphia  suburbs  of  Spring  Garden, 
Northern  Liberties,  Kensington  and  Southwark  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  Quaker  City  itself,  putting 
i  hiladelphia  in  second  place  instead  of  fourth. 

<  harleston,  S.  C.,  dropped  out  after  occupying  a 
piominent  place  for  about  a  cpiarter  century,  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  the  opportunity  for  the  newer  cities 
oi  (  htcago,  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  Milwaukee  and 
Cleveland  to  gain  place.  As  St.  Louis  ten  years 
l>efore  had  jumped  from  the  outside  to  a  prominent 


place  in  the  list,  so  Chicago  came  in  and  occupied 
eighth  place.  Among  the  Western  cities  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  still  exceeded  it  in  population. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  little  that  was  sur¬ 
prising  in  regard  to  population  changes.  Jersey  City 
took  the  place  of  Rochester  in  the  list  of  important 
cities  and  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  pushed  their  way 
to  the  front,  New  Orleans  falling  back  on  account 
of  war  time  unsettlements  and  Cincinnati  slowing  up 
as  the  star  of  empire  moved  further  west. 

1  he  census  of  1880  showed  no  newcomers  in  the 
first  class.  But  Chicago  had  gotten  ahead  of  its 
sturdy  rival,  St.  Louis,  after  some  years  of  humor¬ 
ous  and  serious  criticism,  while  Louisville,  once  the 
largest  city  west  of  the  Allegheny,  had  slipped  down 
quite  a  bit. 

1  he  census  of  1890  showed  only  two  changes  in 
the  list — Providence  and  Albany  being  replaced  by 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  Chicago  moving  into  sec¬ 
ond  place  and  the  old  river  towns  dropping  further 

back. 

The  census  of  1900  showed  that  Providence  came 
back,  replacing  ihe  over-boomed  town  of  Omaha, 
which  had  had  such  a  meteoric  career  in  the  few 
years  preceding  that  date. 

Detroit  Gains  Prominence. 

The  census  of  1910  likewise  showed  no  change  in 
the  first  five  cities  but  Cleveland  had  advanced  into 
sixth  place.  Louisville,  after  its  long  term  of  prom- 
mence.  dropped  out  entirely  and  Providence  failed 
to  hold  the  place  that  it  had  regained.  Pittsburgh 
by  consolidation  and  growth  as  well  gained  a  more 
prominent  place  and  Detroit  came  back-  in  great 
form,  becoming  the  ninth  city,  although  not  in  the 
1900  list  at  all.  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  .were 
further  down  the  list  than  ever  and  Washington 
had  also  slipped  back,  while  the  new  names  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Kansas  City  appeared. 

Much  might  be  written  relative  to  the  minor 
changes  in  position  by  one  city  and  another  as 
various  circumstances  aided  or  repressed  them,  but 
the  features  that  we  have  touched  upon  cover  at 
least  the  main  incidents  of  city  growth. 

Possibly  an  interesting  detail  is  the  fact  that 
Washington  as  early  as  1820  assumed  place  as  an 
important  city,  although  in  those  days  it  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  affairs  of  the  Government  even  more 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  justifying  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  supervision  of  such  a  great  country 
as  the  United  States  is  a  most  extensive  industry  in 
itself  requiring  great  Governmental  machinery. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  close  rank 
which  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburgh  have  generally  held,  what  one  might  call 
a  quadrilateral  aggregation,  in  circus  language,  of 
important  centres  of  more  or  less  equal  size. 

Tt  will  be  noticed  also  that  some  oft-mentioned 
cities  are  not  included.  A  place  has  to  be  pretty 
large  to  gain  position  among  the  20  leading  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Another  point  that  might  be 
mentioned  is  the  fact  that  few  of  the  large  places 
are  far  north  or  far  south.  In  fact  it  might  be  said 
that  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  are  found 
in  a  not  particularly  broad  belt  of  country  ex¬ 
tending  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles.  Only  New 
Orleans  and  Minneapolis  are  far  removed  from  a 
line  drawn  between  the  two  cities  first  named.  In 
conclusion  the  somewhat  obvious  fact  might  be 
mentioned  that  New  England  has  not  the  proportion 
of  large  cities  that  it  formerly  possessed. 

The  Days  of  New  England  Dominance. 

At  one  time  away  back  in  1830  no  less  than  six 
of  the  twenty  most  important  cities  were  east  of 
the  Hudson;  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Lowell, 
Fall  River  and  New  Haven.  Now  only  Boston  is 
among  the  twenty  leading  cities. 

We  give  below  the  list  of  the  leading  cities  at 
each  census  period,  mentioning  twenty  in  each  in¬ 
stance  after  the  list  had  become  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  that  number  to  be  presented : 


1790 — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Providence,  Richmond,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Worcester, 
Louisville. 

1800 — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Providence,  Richmond,  Albany,  New  Haven,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Worcester,  Pittsburgh,  Louisville. 

1810 — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  Providence,  Richmond,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  New  Haven,  Pittsburgh,  Worcester,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Louisville,  Fall  River. 

1820— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  Washington,  Albany,  Richmond, 
Providence,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  New  Haven, 
Louisville,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  Buffalo,  Fall 
River,  Detroit,  Dayton. 

1830 — New  Lork,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Albany,  Washington, 
Providence,  Richmond,  Pittsburgh,  Louisville,  New 
Haven,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Lowell,  Nashville,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Fall  River,  Dayton. 

1840 — New  York,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Northern  Liberties, 
Albany,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Spring  Garden,  South¬ 
wark,  Washington,  Providence,  Kensington,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Pittsburgh,  Lowell,  Rochester,  Richmond,  Troy. 

1850 — New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Spring 
Garden,  Albany,  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington, 
Pittsburgh,  Louisville,  Charleston,  Buffalo,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Washington,  Newark,  Southwark,  Rochester. 

1860 — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
Newark,  Louisville,  Albany,  Washington,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Providence,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland. 

1870— New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  San 
h  rancisco,  Buffalo,  Washington,  Newark,  Louisville, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Jersey  City,  Detroit,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Albany,  Providence. 

1880 — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  Washington,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  Newark,  Louisville,  Jersey  City,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Providence,  Albany. 

1890— New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Newark,  Minneapolis,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Louisville,  Omaha. 

1900— New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  San  Fran- 
c  sco,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Washington,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Minneapolis,  Providence. 

1910— New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Newark,  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Jersey  City,  Kansas  City. 


Notes  of  Interest. 

I  he  local  association  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  been 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
in  London  it  was  decided  to  wait  until  February 
before  voting  on  a  resolution  favoring  the  nationali- 
za  ion  of  the  British  coal  mines. 

The  general  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
\\  orkers,  to  hear  the  report  of  its  officers  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  the  strike,  will  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  January  5  to  8. 

Coal  teamsters  and  their  helpers  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  went  on  strike  last  Monday  for  an  increase 
of  $2  a  week  in  pay  and  double  time  for  Saturday 
afternoons.  About  225  men  were  affected. 

'A.  \V.  Battie  &  Co.,  the  New  York  ship  brokers, 
state  that  while  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  trend 
of  the  ocean  freight  market  following  the  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike,  they  believe  that  steamers  to 
carry  coal  to  European  and  South  American  ports 
can  be  chartered  at  less  than  the  Shipping  Board 
rates  for  some  little  time  after  export  shipments  are 
resumed.  Much  will  depend,  however,  upon  the  date 
on  which  the  embargo  is  lifted. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Despite  tlic  many  uncertainties  surrounding 
the  general  business  situation,  the  existence 
of  a  well  recognized  period  of  inflation  which 
must  inevitably  bring  a  proportionate  reaction 
sooner  or  later,  the  coal  men  entered  into  an¬ 
other  year  with  a  high  degree  of  courage,  feel¬ 
ing  that  many  of  their  difficulties  are  in  the 
background.  It  is  thought  that  labor  troubles 
generally  have  passed  the  climax  and  that 
there  has  been  a  sufficient  experience  with 
Government  ownership,  regulation,  or  other 
control,  in  various  quarters  to  have  rathei 
definitely  disposed  of  agitation  for  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  mines.  That  was  rather  a  live  issue, 
some  months  ago,  but  seems  to  be  fading  into 
the  background  as  the  actual  results  of  Gov¬ 
ernmental  activities  in  various  quarters  are 
better  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  business 
Community,  which  early  recognized  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  shortcomings 'of  Government  con¬ 
trol,  but  by  the  millions  of  ordinary  citizens 
who,  having  experienced  at  first  hands  what 
actually  results  when  the  political  element 
turns  its  hands  to  business  affairs,  are  not  so 
keen  as  they  were  for  further  experiments 
along  this  line. 

There  is  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  that 
the  shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last,  and  it 
has  been  exemplified  that  politicians,  even 
when  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  statesmen, 
are  seldom  so  well  qualified  as  actual  business 
men  for  the  carrying  on  of  business  affairs. 
There  is  also  another  inevitable  result  from 
bureaucratic  rule.  However  well  intentioned 
the  subordinates  of  a  Governmental  depart¬ 
ment  may  be,  their  whole  course  of  training 
is  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  them  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  carrying  on  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way.  Yet 
with  all  these  fundamental  facts  to  cheer  them, 
the  coal  people  should  not  lapse  into  a  state 
of  well  satisfied  self-sufficiency.  Now  that 
they  have  a  basis  to  work  on,  they  should  be 
all  the  more  careful  to  safeguard  their  in¬ 
terest  and  put  the  facts  of  the  business  before 
the  public  at  large. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  something  of 
this  sort  is  contemplated  on  a  broad  scale,  for 
certainly  there  have  been  many  neglected  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  past,  not  only  the  remote 
past,  but  the  recent  past.  And  as  it  has  been 
said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib¬ 
erty,  so  also  can  it  be  said  that  the  coal  people, 
large  and  small,  those  concerned  in  national 
affairs  as  well  as  those  whose  interest  are 
entirely  local,  should  well  safeguard  their  in¬ 


terest.  The  foundation  has  been  well  laid 
for  this  work.  The  general  idea  of  business 
organization  and  co-operation  so  prevalent  in 
commercial  circles  throughout  the  land  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  splendid  organiza¬ 
tions  by  coal  people.  But  the  unfortunate 
facts  remain  that  there  are  few  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  supported  as  they  should  be. 

We  think  the  keynote  of  the  trade  should 
be  more  general  co-operation  in  1920,  that 
the  organizations  of  the  trade  be  so  recognized 
and  supported  that  their  officers  can  really 
do  good  and  constructive  work  and  not  have 
to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  corralling  of  sufficient  members 
to  make  the  associations  actually  representa¬ 
tive  and  not,  having  obtained  the  membership 
to  greater  or  less  degree,  be  obliged  to  devote 
further  time  and  attention  to  the  collection  of 
the  all-important  dues,  so  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work. 

From  a  tonnage  and  price  standpoint  it  can 
be  said  that  the  outlook  for  the  new  year  is 
much  more  favorable  than  was  the  case  at  the 
beginning  of  1919,  when  adjustments  from  a 
war  to  a  peace  footing  were  causing  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  bituminous  trade  and  a  mild  win¬ 
ter  was  having  a  similar  effect  upon  the  de¬ 
mand  for  anthracite.  Both  branches  of  the 
industry  became  very  much  unsettled  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  year  and  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  April  that  the  unsettlement  had 
run  its  course  and  the  upward  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness  activities  became  observable. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  such  a  development 
in  the  early  weeks  of  1920.  Throughout  the 
Middle  West,  soft  coal  stocks  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  great  degree  and.  it  will  be  weeks, 
under  the  best  probable  readjustment  towards 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  before  custom¬ 
ers  generally  are  well  satisfied.  While  the 
soft  coal  strike  did  not  cause  a  great  shortage 
in  this  section,  it  nevertheless  gave  consumers 
the  opportunity  to  use  up  much,  if  not  all,  of 
the  tonnage  they  had  on  hand,  so  that  large 
stocks  exist  only  in  isolated  instances  and  they 
certainly  will  not  be  much  of  a  factor  in  check¬ 
ing  demand. 

In  like  manner  the  stocks  of  anthracite, 
none  too  large  at  the  outset,  are  being  de¬ 
pleted  at  a  more  rapid  degree  than  was  the 
case  last  winter.  The  weather  has  been  colder 
since  the  beginning  of  December  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case.  This  has  helped  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  domestic  coal,  and  the  steam  sizes, 
after  a  long  period  of  quiet  demand,  are  well 
sought  after  at  the  present  time.  Naturally 


the  business  will  qui$t  down  as  the  season 
wears  on,  but  at  the  same  time  the  retail  trade 
is  not  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
hard  coal  miners  have  demanded  a  60  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  hesitate  to  strike  unless 
they  receive  substantial  *  concessions.  That 
will  mean  a  period  of  suspended  operation  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  the  stocking  up  proc¬ 
ess  commences.  And,  as  such  difficulties  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  a  compromise,  increased  costs 
will  follow.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  there  will 
be  increased  freight  rates  inaugurated  before 
many  weeks  go  by.  They  will  add  in  all 
probability  50  to  75  cents  a  ton  to  the  existing 
costs  at  many  places.  The  amount  is  large, 
but  the  necessities  of  the  railroads  are  great. 

Reflection  must  cause  pointed  comment  as 
one  views  the  recent  railroad  history  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  need  for  increased 
revenues  first  became  apparent,  some  nine  or 
ten  years  ago,  increases  of  only  10  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cases  fixed  amounts  of  even  less 
degree,  were  adversely  regarded,  and  long 
continued  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  data  at  great  expense,  resulted  in  the 
most  niggardly  allowances  being  granted,  so 
that  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  the 
deteriorated  physical  condition  of  some  lines 
caused  the  actual  needs  of  the  companies  to 
be  augmented. 

To  quote  another  old  saying,  “A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine,”  and  the  railroads  by  reason 
of  their  poverty  were  unable  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  stitch.  More  recently  large  advances 
have  been  made  but  they  have  been  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  care  for  the  requirements  of  the  lines. 
And,  while  it  is  realized  that  an  element  of 
Bourbonism  still  remains  in  railroad  circles, 
and  for  that  reason  the  public  is  still  dis¬ 
inclined  to  deal  in  a  thoroughly  liberal  way 
with  the  roads,  it  is  recognized  that  they 
must  have  something  if  service  is  to  be,  con¬ 
tinued  on  an  adequate  basis  and  hence  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  coal  will  cost  more 
money  in  the  near  future  solely  because  of 
higher  freight  rates. 

The  bituminous  arbitrator’s  commission 
has  commenced  its  work  under  rather  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  Dissatisfaction  is 
widespread  with  reference  to  the  proposition 
and  while  the  personnel  is  in  no  way  criticized 
the  organization  as  a  body  has  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  usefulness,  so  to  speak.  Very 
pointed  comment  originates  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  producing  interests  who 
have  been  following  affairs  at  Washington. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  so-called  agreement 
under  which  the  men  returned  to  work  was 
by  no  means  a  joint  agreement  between  the 
parties  in  interest.  The  miners  were  agree¬ 
able  thereto  and  so  was  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  but  from  all  accounts  there  was  no  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  proposition  on  behalf  of 
authorized  representatives  of  the  bituminous 
trade.  However,  it  was  recognized  as  very 
desirable  to  get  the  men  back  to  work  before 
the  situation  became  more  acute.  It  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  industry  to 
have  had  an  actual  famine  result,  as  the 
panicky  regulations  suddenly  put  in  force 
were  bound  to  have  a  most  adversing  effect 
if  long  continued.  Therefore  nothing  was 
said  at  the  outset  with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  agreement.  But  now  there  seems  to 
be  the  opportunity  to  voice  the  thoughts 
that  were  in  the  minds  of  the  coal  operators 
and  much  criticism  is  heard. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Reduced  Receipts  of  Anthracite  Incidental  to  Holidays  Cause  No  Local  Inconvenience — 
Bituminous  Still  in  Short  Supply  at  Tidewater,  with  Little  Free  Coal. 


Anthracite  production  has  been  curtailed  to 
about  the  usual  extent  by  holiday  shutdowns, 
and,  in  addition,  mining  and  transportation 
have  been  hampered  much  of  the  time  since 
the  middle  of  December  by  weather  conditions. 
Low  temperatures  and  snow  storms  have  been 
particularly  troublesome  in  the  case  of  tide¬ 
water  shipments.  Many  days  in  the  past  three 
weeks  the  anthracite  piers  in  the  harbor  have 
handled  only  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
of  their  normal  tonnage. 

Such  a  cutting  down  of  receipts  in  the  local 
market,  coming  at  a  time  when  wintry  weather 
had  stimulated  coal  consumption,  would  prove 
embarrassing  to  the  retail  trade  if  the  public 
had  been  less  forehanded  in  protecting  itself 
a£>-ainst  contingencies  of  this  nature.  But  the 
heavy  summer  distribution  placed  an  unusual 
number  of  consumers  in  a  position  where  they 
do  not  have  to  send  in  rush  orders  for  coal 
whenever  the  mercury  takes  a  dip. 

So  the  city  dealers  are  only  moderately  busy, 
and  as  a  rule  they  have  had  coal  enough  to 
take  care  of  their  trade  comfortably  in  spite  of 
long  delays  in  getting  boats  loaded.  Most  of 
them  are  anxious  for  more  stove  and  chestnut, 
especially  the  latter  size  which  is  the  main  re¬ 
liance  of  the  peddler  trade.  There  is  a  more 
moderate  demand  for  egg  and  pea,  but  neither 
size  is  long.  In  fact  pea  coal  is  showing 
greater  strength  and  activity  than  for  a  long 
time  past,  due  partly  to  the  shortage  of  chest¬ 
nut. 

Demand  keeps  up  strong  in  the  line  trade,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  independent  shippers  re- 
nort  there  is  less  willingness  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
tailers  to  oav  extreme  premiums.  Sales  of 
stove  and  chestnut  as  high  as  $8.50  or  $8.75 
are  still  heard  of,  but  it  is  becoming  harder  to 
obtain  orders  at  those  figures.  Were  it  not  for 
the  uncertainties  ahead,  a  slowing  down  such 
as  occurred  a  year  ago  might  be  looked  for  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  barring  abnormally 
severe  weather,  but  with  the  wage  agreement 
expiring  April  1  and  higher  freight  rates 
likely  when  the  railroads  are  returned  to  their 
owners,  dealers  will  probably  be  less  reluc¬ 
tant  than  usual  to  carry  over  stocks  into  the 
new  coal  year. 

Of  the  steam  sizes,  No.  1  buckwheat  and 
rice  are  in  fair  shape  while  b~rley  is  still  hard 
to  move.  The  two  larger  sizes  are  selling  at 
about  the  circular  in  this  market,  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  sometimes  commanding  small  pre¬ 
miums  on  the  line. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Bituminous  shippers  are  beset  with  many 
difficulties  in  trying  to  restore  market  condi¬ 
tions  to  something  approaching  normal.  In 
the  producing  end  car  shortage  seems  to  be  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  heavier  ton- 
nage,  for  while  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
celebrations  meant  lost  time,  most  of  the  men 
recently  on  strike  seem  disposed  to  settle  down 
to  work  now  that  the  holidays  are  over. 

In  the  distributing  end  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  the  great  impediment  to  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business.  There  is  too 
much  interference  with  the  shipment  and  de¬ 
livery  of  coal,  while  the  price  regulations  are 
creating  a  shortage  in  some  directions  and  a 
surplus  in  others.  The  fixed  price  is  a  farce 
so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  producers’  income  is 
concerned,  but  it  has  driven  coal  out  of  the 


open  market,  making  it  difficult  for  wholesal¬ 
ers  to  do  business  and  for  consumers  without 
contract  protection  to  get  what  they  need  by 
spot  purchases. 

Practically  everything  is  being  shipped  on 
high-priced  contracts,  and  those  who  have  a 
surplus  are  holding  it  for  export  or  foreign 
bunker  orders.  A  premium  of  $1.35  is  per¬ 
missible  on  this  class  of  business,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  are  holding  out  for  50  or  75  cents  of 
this  amount.  Now  that  the  export  embargo 
has  been  partly  lifted  the  better  grades  are  in 
demand  on  these  terms,  and  even  producers 
of  the  lower  grades  are  not  accepting  orders 
at  the  Government  price,  as  a  rule. 

If  car  supply  improves,  however,  prices  will 
probably  settle  down  of  their  own  accord  in 
the  near  future  to  a  point  where  ordinary  coal 
can  be  bought  freely  at  the  Government  price 
or  less.  There  is  not  a  wild  demand  for  coal, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  consumers  generally 
had  about  exhausted  their  stocks,  and  such 
shortage  as  there  is  can  be  traced  to  hamper¬ 
ing  restrictions  and  the  detention  of  loaded 
cars. 

The  requiring  of  permits  for  tidewater 
shipments  means  delay  and  confusion,  with¬ 
out  any  offsetting  advantages  so  far  as  the  coal 
men  can  see,  while  many  cases  are  reported  of 
the  railroads  still  refusing  to  release  cars  to 
the  original  consignees  at  all-rail  points.  The 
need  for  holding  cars  under  load  seems  to  be 
past,  and  it  is  obvious  that  delay  in  unload¬ 
ing  aggravates  the  situation  at  the  mines,  to 
say  nothing  of  embarrassing  the  shippers  by 
holding  up  payments  on  the  tonnage  involved. 

Loading  over  the  piers  has  heen  slow  this 
week,  owing  to  shortage  of  coal  in  some  of 
the  pools,  as  well  as  to  freezing  conditions 
and  depleted  working  forces.  A  congestion  of 
boats  is  reported  at  South  Amboy,  Port  Read¬ 
ing  and  Arlington  on  this  account.  The  situ¬ 
ation  shows  signs  of  righting  itself,  however, 
as  dumpings  were  considerably  heavier  this 
week  than  last  and  coal  is  beginning  to  arrive 
at  the  piers  in  larger  volume. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York 
harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 


Week  of 
Oct.  23-29 
Oct.  30-Nov.  5. 

Nov.  6-12 . 

Nov.  13-19. .. . 
Nov.  20-26.... 
Nov.  27-Dec.  3 

Dec.  4-10 . 

Dec.  11-17.... 
Dec.  18-24.... 
Dec.  25-31  . . . 


Anthracite 

5,583 

4,549 

5,479 

5,701 

6,068 

5,055 

6,053 

5,129 

4,708 

4,890 


Bituminous 

5,513 

2,077 

4,135 

5,635 

4,460 

3,095 

3,373 

2,116 

3,204 

3,953 


While  some  are  advocating  the  claims  of  oil,  and 
the  coal  men  are  presenting  the  merits  of  their 
fuel,  there  is  a  growing  school  of  engineers  who 
speak  in  favor  of  “collodial  fuel,”  a  mixture  of  coal 
and  fuel  oil  produced  by  suspending  in  the  oil  pul¬ 
verized  coal  atoms,  according  to  some  process  of 
mixture  that  keeps  them  suspended  and  does  not 
result  m  quick  sedimentation.  Great  claims  are 
made  for  this  fuel,  especially  in  connection  with 
marine  service. 
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LOUD  CALL  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Car  Shortage  Deters  Movement  Over  Roads 
Reaching  Gateway. 

Hampering  conditions  continue  to  intervene  against 
a  maximum  production  of  coal  in  the  Cincinnati 
district.  Between  a  sadly-impaired  car  supply,  crip¬ 
pled  transportation  service  and  holiday  celebrations 
by  the  miners  in  many  of  the  producing  districts, 
production  for  the  week  past  has  been  held  to  about 
50  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  demand,  both  from 
domestic  users  and  steam  users,  has  been  urgent 
and  the  call  has  been  for  quick  delivery. 

The  chief  trouble  has  been  car  supply.  Practically 
all  the  roads  serving  the  Cincinnati  districts  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  fallen  down  woefully.  Estimates  of 
producers  vary  as  conditions  vary,  but  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  report  received  here  has  not  placed  the  sup¬ 
ply  on  any  road  above  50  per  cent,  while  some  of 
the  estimates  have  gone  as  low  as  30  per  cent.  Most 
of  them  have  said  40  per  cent.  The  L  &  N  is,  as 
usual,  in  particularly  bad  shape,  while  the  N  &  W, 
C  &  O  and  B  &  O  are  only  a  little  better.  There 
is  said  to  be  promise  of  improvement  when  cars 
sent  to  the  West  by  diversion  get  back. 

In  addition  to  this  trouble  some  embargoes  are 
reported  on  western  deliveries  on  account  of  ter¬ 
minal  congestion.  Practically  the  entire  New  River 
production  is  held  from  delivery  by  such  an  embargo, 
of  uncertain  length,  by  reason  of  a  congestion  at 
Silver  Grove. 

The  call  for  all  kinds  of  coal  is  exceedingly  brisk. 
That  for  domestic  coals  from  retail  dealers  is  par¬ 
ticularly  urgent.  Steam  demand  for  quick  delivery 
is  likewise  quite  insistent.  Practically  all  orders 
are  conditioned  upon  prompt  transportation  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Not  only  are  coal  deliveries  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  emergencies  in  demand,  but  industries,  feel¬ 
ing  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  labor  status,  are 
now  in  a  mood  to  fill  their  bunkers  with  the  last 
ton  they  will  hold.  It  is  believed  to  be  rather  due 
to  this  fact  than  to  strenuous  immediate  need  that 
prompt  delivery  orders  are  piling  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  present  demand  is  based  on  the 
temporary  prevalence  of  Government  prices  and  the 
fear  that  they  soon  yvill  be  lifted.  Some  export 
shipments  are  going  out  of  the  West  Virginia  smoke¬ 
less  districts  on  special  permits  obtained  at  Wash¬ 
ington  through  foreign  embassies. 

A  considerable' part  of  the  coal  now  being  shipped 
from  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  mines 
is  going  to  fill  orders  and  contracts  made  previous 
to  government  control,  some  of  them  at  exceedingly 
low  prices  and  some  made  later  at  higher  prices. 
Probably  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  just  as  this  time 
is  being  shipped  at  the  Government  rates.  These 
rates  have  a  wide  divergence  by  districts. 

Prices  on  Current  Deliveries. 

Eastern  Kentucky  coals  get  $2.95  for  lump,  in¬ 
cluding  the  commission.  Bell  County  and  Hazard 
get  $3.40.  Western  Kentucky  coals  are  priced  at 
$2.65  for  lump,  $2.35  for  mine-run  and  $2.05  for  nut 
and  slack.  Eastern  Kentucky,  $3.25,  $3  and  $2.75. 
Thacker  and  Williamson,  $2.90,  $2.65  and  $2.  Kenova 
$2.90,  $2.65  and  $2.40.  Kentucky  Block  cannel  coals 
sell  at  $3.95,  $3.90  and  $2.75.  Pocahontas  is  rated 
at  $2.60,  $2.35  and  $2.10,  Tug  River  at  $3,  $2.75  and 
$2.30.  Logan  draws  $2.75,  $2.50  and  $2.25,  New 
River,  $2.95,  $2.70  and  $2.45,  Kanawha  $2.85,  $2.60 
and  $2.35  and  Fairmount  $3,  $2.75  and  $2.50. 

Some  of  the  city  and  other  public  utilities  which 
were  supplied  by  the  fuel  departments  regional  dis¬ 
tribution  committees  are  now  sending  distress  sig¬ 
nals  to  coal  producing  companies  for  an  immediate 
supply.  These  committees,  while  not  yet  disbanded 
and  dismissed  are  not  functioning  because  they  have 
little  or  no  supply  in  this  particular  district. 

Local  retailers  will  advance  prices  to  the  extent 
of  25  cents  on  all  grades  beginning  with  the  New 
Tear.  There  is  no  coal  shortage  in  Cincinnati  and 
has  not  been,  nor  is  there  any  distress  call  here  at 
this  time.  The  advanced  price  is  in  view  of  in¬ 
creased  mining  expense. 

Collections  for  coal  diverted  during  government 
control  are  reported  by  coal  concerns  here  to  be 
coming  along  better,  though  some  companies  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  unaccountable 
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troubles.  Railroads  are  particularly  insistent  on 
proofs  where  prices  go  above  $3.50  or  $4  and  a 
good  deal  of  delay  results  accordingly. 

Cincinnati  producers  feel  that  they  can  not  hope 
for  much  improvement  in  general  conditions  until 
the  middle  of  January  or  the  first  of  February. 


SITUATION  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Lifting  of  Embargo  Encourages  Trade — 

Prices  Uncertain 

% 

Baltimore’s  trade  received  the  first  bit  of  optimism 
that  has  been  their  lot  for  sometime  when  announce¬ 
ment  was  sent  out  from  Washington  that  Director 
General  Hines  had  partially  lifted  the  embargo 
order  on  exports  and  would  permit  exporting  of 
coal  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  highest  month’s  total 
during  the  year  1919.  This  is  very  welcome  news 
to  Baltimoreans  because  October  with  more  than 
460,000  tons  of  cargo  coal  was  the  largest  month 
in  the  history  of  the  port,  and  the  order  makes  pos¬ 
sible  exporting  up  to  230,000  tons.  This  figure  is 
satisfactory  for  it  is  within  10,000  tons  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  the  first  five  months  of  1919  and  only 
20  per  cent,  less  than  the  banner  month  of  June, 
1915,  which  held  all  records  previous  to  this  year. 
Thus  the  New  Year  presents  a  ray  of  hope  for 
the  trade  although  at  this  writing  there  is  very 
little  coal  at  tide  and  it  will  take  about  10  days 
before  any  great  amount  can  reach  here.  By  that 
time,  however,  it  is  expected  that  the  order  will 
be  officially  received  here  by  the  authorities  and 
business  will  fairly  hum. 

Continued  car  shortage  stands  out  as  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  week.  Movements  were 
kept  down  because  of  the  lack  of  cars  at  loading 
points.  So  poor  was  the  condition  that  the  normal 
of  3,600  cars  dropped  to  around  1,700  along  the 
Western  Maryland,  M.  &  P.  and  B.  &  O.  Satur¬ 
day  showed  just  a  little  improvement  and  there  were 
2,100  cars  loaded.  Just  previous  to  the  order  being 
received  officials  of  the  B  &  O  and  the  “Pennsy” 
had  invited  shippers  to  prepare  for  exporting  so 
the  port  is  expected  to  be  in  shape  early  in  the  New 
Year. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  there  was  no  resump¬ 
tion  of  domestic  business  at  the  lifting  of  the  fuel 
restrictions.  There  appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
Government  distribution  plan  will  take  care  of  the 
needs  as  they  arrive. 

Anthracite  dealers  who  have  been  looking  forward 
to  a  big  rush,  for  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
real  winter  weather  here,  are  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  although  there  is  not  an  oversupply  of  hard 
coal  here.  Yet  many  dealers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  about  the  middle  of  January  there  will  be  a 
resumption  of  business,  for  the  household  supply  is 
expected  to  go  down  sufficient  by  that  time  to  make 
a  real  demand. 


Troubles  in  Europe. 

W.  J.  Wittenberg  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  England.  He  found  his  office  redecorated  and 
refurnished  to  greet  his  homecoming  and  was 
pleased  to  be  back  again,  having  experienced  a 
stormy  voyage  both  ways  and  found  conditions  in 
England  far  from  pleasant. 

The  food  problem  is  still  an  important  one  and 
coal  is  scarce,  with  the  most  rigid  restrictions  in 
force.  It  is  customary  to  maintain  but  a  small  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  in  English  buildings  of  all  types,  and 
this  is  more  than  ever  the  rule  now,  while  the 
larger  affairs  of  the  coal  trade  are  regulated  en¬ 
tirely  by  Government  rules  as  to  consignments,  etc. 

Mr.  Wittenberg  believes  that  the  English  labor 
situation  has  passed  the  climax  of  disturbance,  but 
from  what  he  could  gather  Belgium  is  making  the 
greatest  progress  of  all  European  countries. 


Anthracite  is  retailing  at  $28  a  ton  in  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  dealers  have  only  about 
one-third  of  the  stocks  they  normally  have  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Screened  bituminous,  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  which  is  selling  locally  at  from  $15  to  $17 
a  ton,  is  also  in  short  supply. 


Retail  Trade  Only  Moderately  Active — High 
Grade  Bituminous  Scarce. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  settled  down  to  an  active 
winter  routine.  No  one  can  deny  now  that  winter 
has  actually  arrived,  for  it  has  been  with  us  for 
most  of  the  month  just  past.  In  addition  to  cold 
weather  there  have  been  four  or  five  snowfalls,  and 
while  most  of  these  were  light,  yet  snow  always 
accelerates  trade.  The  buying,  however,  continues 
at  a  moderate  rate,  proving  the  dealers’  contention 
that  the  city  is  well  cared  for. 

While  the  buying  is  but  moderate  for  the  kind  of 
weather,  the  trade  is  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  heavy  coal  burning  weather  and  consum¬ 
ers’  stocks  are  being  reduced  rapidly.  Some  dealers 
look  for  an  extremely  active  season  along  about 
February,  and  for  this  reason  there  are  some  in  the 
business  who  are  now  a  little  weak-kneed  on  the 
predicted  slump  in  buying. 

There  is  a  fairly  strong  tone  to  the  market  from 
the  producers’  standpoint,  especially  since  pea  coal 
has  shown  some  increased  strength  just  at  a  time 
when  it  was  feared  that  there  was  going' to  be  fall¬ 
ing  off.  For  a  while  the  individuals  were  hard  put 
to  take  care  of  all  their  pea  production  at  the 
premium  price  of  $6.  Even  at  that  they  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods. 

The  strongest  demand  continues  to  be  for  stove 
and  nut,  and  even  though  the  retailers  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  active,  their  bins  reserved  for  these  sizes 
are  mostly  empty  and  they  continue  to  urge  in¬ 
creased  shipments.  They  insist  their  customers 
more  than  ever  will  take  no  other  sizes  and  they 
meet  with  little  success  in  trying  to  move  pea  coal. 

Production  has  been  somewhat  impeded  this  week 
by  the  cold  weather  and  snow,  together  with  the 
holidays,  and  if  anything  less  coal  has  come  into 
the  city  than  for  several  months. 

The  talk  of  changing  the  sizes  of  family  coal  is 
now  going  the  rounds  again.  Dealers  consulted  as 
to  the  proposed  adoption  of  two  family  sizes  usually 
seem  well  inclined  toward  the  project,  although  it 
is  believed  the  majority  take  the  attitude  of  indif¬ 
ference,  feeling  that  if  the  change  is  made  it  will 
be  made  without  any  consultation  with  them.  They 
point  to  the  fiasco  a  few  years  back  when  the  op¬ 
erators  agreed  upon  the  plan  and  after  shipping  a 
few  cars  forgot  it. 

The  steam  trade  is  quiet.  Buckwheat  is  the  only 
really  active  size  and  with  some  washeries  closed 
on  account  of  cold  weather  the  current  production 
has  been  able  to  just  meet  the  demand.  .Rice  and 
barley  continue  plentiful,  with  heavy  stocks  still  in 
storage. 

Little  Bituminous  at  Government  Price. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  there  is  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  among  the  producers.  With  the  investiga¬ 
tion  under  way  and  the  continuance  of  partial  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  there  is  little  opportunity  to  reach 
out  for  trade.  It  is  simply  a  waiting  game,  with 
all  hoping  for  the  happy  day  when  they  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  direction  they  are  going. 

Shipments  received  in  this  district  have  been  in 
fair  volume  of  late,  although  car  supply  has  affected 
most  all  producers  to  more  or  less  degree.  This 
has  made  it  extremely  hard  to  get  high-grade  coals, 
as  most  shippers  are  applying  their  production  on 
contracts  and  there  is  little  of  this  coal  appearing 
on  the  spot  market. 

The  brokerage  houses  are  still  offering  a  limited 
quantity  of  fair  and  ordinary  coals,  for  which  they 
all  ask  the  top  price  of  $2.95  plus  15c.  commission. 
The  box  car  loaders  are  getting  75c.  above  these 
figures,  but  their  output  must  be  of  the  very  best 
to  find  a  market.  There  is  some  little  blacksmith 
coal  moving  at  $3.50,  but  this  is  always  a  limited 
market. 

Fairmont  gas  coals  are  somewhat  scarce  at  the 
fixed  price  of  $2.50  plus  15c.  for  mine-rtin.  Large 
quantities  of  this  coal  are  being  taken  for  locomotive 
fuel  and  in  that  way  the  tonnage  for  the  general 
trade  is  cut  down. 


Anthracite  in  Good  Supply  and  Bituminous 
Demand  Not  Very  Strong. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  still  easy,  so  far  as 
has  to  do  with  the  city  trade.  The  standard  com¬ 
panies  have  fully  made  good  their  promise  to  give 
us  all  the  coal  we  want  as  soon  as  the  lakes  closed. 
The  winter  is  a  snug  one,  but  not  very  severe,  yet 
nobody  complains  of  lack  of  fuel.  All  possible  show¬ 
ing  as  to  the  shortage  in  mining  through  the  season 
seems  to  go  for  nothing.  It  is  even  said  that  there 
will  be  coal  left  over  at  upper-lake  ports,  unless  the 
winter  is  very  cold. 

At  the  same  time  the  coal  companies  have  not  all 
caught  up  with  their  rail-line  trade.  This  part  of 
the  business  was  left  to  the  last,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  outlying  districts  being  covered  early, 
and  now  most  of  the  coal  goes  into  this  trade  and  it 
ought  to  be  satisfield  soon.  No  change  of  price  is 
expected  during  the  winter,  though  the  sellers  of 
coal  are  saying  that  it  has  not  gone  up  as  much  as 
most  other  things. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  slow  in  getting  back  to 
normal.  Shippers  are  not  pleased  with  the  progress 
made  so  far  and  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  demand. 
Some  say  it  is  fairly  good,  while  others  report  can¬ 
celed  orders.  But  it  is  the  supply  that  is  most  un¬ 
certain. 

Car  Supply  Uncertain. 

The  car  supply  is  running  down  and  is  very  un¬ 
steady  at  the  best.  Some  days  a  mine  will  get  all 
the  cars  it  needs  and  next  day  perhaps  none.  So  the 
jobber  has  to  take  his  chances  and  wait  till  things 
straighten  out.  As  a  rule  the  miners  have  not  done 
the  amount  of  hard  work  that  was  expected  of  them. 
It  was  predicted  that  they  would  rush  back  to  the 
mines  as  soon  as  they  were  ordered  in  and  earn  what 
they  could  for  the  holiday  season,  if  nothing  more. 
But  for  all  that  the  report  is  often  that  only  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  regular  output  has  yet  been 
reached. 

The  trade  in  the  State  is  pretty  good,  but  Canada 
is  not  buying  much  yet.  So  much  coal  was  laid  in 
against  the  strike  that  it  will  often  last  most  of  the 
winter.  The  consumers  can  thank  the  jobbers  for  the 
supply  they  bought  when  they  could  get  it.  But  for 
them  the  strike  would  have  caught  a  good  many 
concerns  without  any  coal  ahead  and  they  would 
have  been  in  bad  shape.  As  it  is,  pretty  nearly  all 
the  reports  of  being  without  coal  were  prospective. 
Consumers  would  have  run  out  before  long  and  so 
they  were  scared.  Not  much  business  was  lost  from 
that  source. 

Unless  the  settlement  of  the  strike  turns  out  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  looks  now  the  coal  man  is  not  going  to 
commend  it  very  heartily.  What  was  done  might 
have  been  done  weeks  before  it  was,  and  besides  the 
14  per  cent  advance  was  promptly  added  to  the  price, 
which  was  not  the  idea  of  the  authorities.  As  it  is, 
prices  are  very  unsteady  and  nobody  is  sure  of  them. 
One  shipper  figures  out  the  following  as  the  schedule, 
based  on  the  Government  mine  prices:  Allegheny 
Valley  sizes,  $4.70;  Pittsburgh  lump  and  three- 
quarter,  $4.50;  same  mine-run  and  all  slack,  $4.25, 
all  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  He  says  that  the 
less  said  of  prices  just  now  the  better,  as  it  only 
adds  to  the  confusion. 


Manufactured  goods  exported  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000,000  a  day,  a  foreign  trade  of  $1,000,000,000 
a  month,  and  an  internal  commerce  of  $85,000,000,000 
for  the  year  is  the  record  of  the  United  States  in 
the  calendar  year  1919,  according  to  an  estimate  by 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


The  Central  Pocahontas  Sales  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Welch,  W.  Va.,  has  opened  a  branch 
in  the  Union  Central  Building,  Cincinnati,  with 
William  Hartzmann  in  charge.  The  company  has 
also  established  sales  offices  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  J.  C.  Nelson  is  agent  at  the 
former  place  and  R.  L.  Thomas  at  the  latter. 
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x MONT  REGION  ACTIVE.  JOHNSTOWN  MARKET. 


Car  Supply  This  Week  Proved  to  Be  Better 

Than  Anticipated. 

Car  supply  during  the  middle  of  the  week  was 
better  in  the  Fairmont  region  than  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated  earlier  in  the  week.  There  was  a  75  per 
cent,  supply  of  empties  on  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  Tuesday,  with  place¬ 
ment  of  1,183.  An  85  per  cent,  supply  was  in  sight 
for  Wednesday. 

Effort  to  have  a  good  sized  production  on  New 
Year's  Day  was  planned  by  the  operators  early  this 
week  and  there  was  every  possibility  of  the  miners 
responding  liberally,  as  they  realize  that  they  had 
better  earn  the  money  while  car  supply  is  fair. 

Some  export  business  has  been  flowing  out  of  the 
Fairmont  region  via  Curtis  Bay.  The  modified  em¬ 
bargo  was  effective  on  Monday  and  already  some 
of  the  companies  have  shipped  on  overseas  orders. 
The  coal  presumably  is  bound  for  France  and 
Sweden,  though  jobbers  have  placed  the  business 
and  the  mines  are.  not  acquainted  with  this  detail 
of  the  business.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  export 
coal. 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  liberal  home  demand 
for  Fairmont  coal.  Government  prices  for  the 
region  are:  Mine-run,  $2.50;  slack,  $2.25;  lump, 
$2.75.  Practically  all  grades  are  selling  at  25  cents 
or  better  in  advance  of  the  government  price  on  ex¬ 
port  orders. 

Last  Week’s  Results. 

Production  last  week  slumped  50  per  cent,  due 
largely  to  the  car  shortage  and  the  usual  lull  prior 
and  after  the  observance  of  Christmas.  There  were 
4,470  cars  of  coal  and  coke  produced  in  the  Fairmont 
region  last'  week — 222,450  tons  of  coal  and  21  cars 
of  coke. 

Mines  along  the  Monongah  Division  last  week 
produced  but  3,646  cars  of  coal  and  coke — 181,250 
tons  of  coal  and  21  cars  of  coke.  Operations  along 
the  Monongahela  railway  produced  824  cars. 

Car  shortage  started  on  Monday  with  17  mines 
idle  with  Tuesday  having  68  mines  idle  because  of 
car  shortage.  The  crux  of  poor  car  supply  arrived 
Wednesday,  with  110  mines  idle,  the  supply  falling 
to  but  344  cars  and  the  early  '  morning  placement 
shrunk  to  269  cars.  Not  a  pound  of  coal  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  region  on  Christmas  Day,  as  the  miners 
generally  knocked  off  the  day  and  a  few  in  addition 
as  a  rule.  Only  35  per  cent  of  the  miners  were  at 
work  on  Saturday,  but  Monday  they  were  back  on 
the  job  in  goodly  number. 

Last  week  there  were  2,980  cars  of  coal  loaded 
east  and  645  cars  of  coal  loaded  west  on  the 
Monongah  Division.  Shipments  made  to  Michigan 
points  totaled  180  cars;  those  to  Ohio  points,  192 
rears;  miscellaneous  points,  273. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  totaled  873  cars,  which 
has  again  returned  to  normal  proportions.  Last 
week’s  total  was  a  drop  of  almost  50  per  cent  while 
it  was  75  per  cent  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  when  the 
influx  of  fuel  consignments  came  into  the  region. 
By  the  way  the  demand  from  western  railroads  has 
let  up  it  is  quite  evident  that  orders  at  present  are 
being  filled  from  mines  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
principal  consignments  last  week  were  secured  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  P.  &  R.  and  Boston  &  Maine 
railroads. 


Several  steamers  bound  for  coal  ports  have  been 
badly  delayed  at  Boston  because  they  could  not  se¬ 
cure  sailors.  Three  steamers  got  ready  to  sail  the 
day  before  Christmas,  after  recruiting  to  the  needed 
strength,  but  the  men  threatened  to  go  ashore  if  they 
did  not  spend  the  holiday  in  port.  Even  after  they 
had  been  accommodated,  some  of  the  sailors  went 
ashore  and  never  returned  to  their  jobs. 


Homer  H.  Allen,  western  representative  of  Wes¬ 
ton  Dodson  &  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit 
recently,  following  a  paralytic  stroke.  Mr.  Allen, 
who  was  44  years  of  age,  was  until  about  five  years 
ago  identified  with  the  Erie  office  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Coal  Co. 


Operators  Close  Through  Car  Shortage — 
Labor  Situation  Better. 

The  new  year  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  coal 
trade  finds  the  operators  up  against  that  trouble¬ 
some  old  problem — the  matter  of  car  supply.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  the  car  situation  became  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  a  number  of  the  operations  of  the  district 
were  compelled  to  shut  down  or  work  only  on  a 
part  time  basis.  The  supply  on  the  B.  &  O.  was  at 
a  low  ebb  and  during  the  latter  days  of  last  week 
practically  no  cars  at  all  were  placed. 

However,  on  the  first  two  days  of  this  week  an 
improvement  was  noted.  The  car  famine  hits  both 
operators  and  miners.  Many  of  the  miners  worked 
only  one  6r  two  days  last  week.  One  operator  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  up  to  Garfield  to  get  busy.  He 
said  that  the  miners  would  be  assured  of  at  least  30 
hours  of  work  each  week  but  only  a  short  time  after 
his  statement  was  made,  miners  by  the  thousand 
are  forced  into  idleness  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  car  supply.  Several  other  prominent  operators 
of  the  district  roundly  score  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  discussing  the  situation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  car  supply  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  coal  cars  were  sent  to  western  points  during 
the  strike.  It  is  true  that  there  never  has  been  a 
great  super  abundance  of  cars  for  shipping  coal,  but 
when  train  after  train  of  coal  cars  went  West  and 
the  empties  failed  to  return  a  car  shortage  would 
naturally  follow,  it  is  argued. 

The  labor  situation  is  better  at  the  present  time 
than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  weeks.  About  all 
of  the  union  miners  have  returned  to  work — that  is 
if  the  operators  have  enough  cars  to  give  them  work. 
It  was  learned  from  several  different  sources  that 
the  lack  of  cars  was  responsible  for  the  idleness  of 
several  thousand  miners  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
district  during  the  past  week. 

Government  Prices  Prevail. 

Government  prices  prevail,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district.  The  $2.95 
figure  is  charged  for  all  grades  of  coal  except  that 
fuel  which  is  sold  for  exporting  purposes.  Central 
Pennsylvania  operators  are  allowed  to  charge  an 
additional  $1.35  per  ton  for  coal  that  is  to  be  ex¬ 
ported.  This  additional  charge  was  allowed  to  cover 
all  shipping  expenses.  If  the  operator  sells  the  coal 
at  the  mine  for  $4.30  he  must  assume  all  expenses 
incident  to  shipping  the  coal.  In  view  of  this 
extra  allowance,  coal  suitable  for  export  has  beocme 
a  scarce  article  in  this  district.  Pools  9  and  10  are 
the  grades  of  fuel  that  are  most  in  demand.  All 
other  grades  are  being  sold  at  the  $2.95  price. 
Brokers  of  the  district,  under  the  government  regu¬ 
lations  are  allowed  15  cents  per  ton. 

Central  Pennsylvania  operators  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  coal  operators  from  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  field  endorsed  the  action  of  the  meeting  in 
going  on  record  as  being  against  an  increase  of  more 
than  14  per  cent  to  miners  without  additional  in¬ 
creases  in  the  price  of  coal.  Local  operators  say 
that  many  of  their  number  are  unable  to  absorb  the 
14  per  cent  raise  and  cannot  consider  any  additional 
increase  without  raising  the  prices  of  their  product. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 

Receipts  Show  Increase,  But  Export  Permits 
Are  Being  Held  Up. 

Removal  of  restrictions  has  brought  an  increas¬ 
ing  supply  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads,  although  the 
supply  will  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  a  normal 
export  movement,  or  rather  a  movement  that  can 
take  care  of  the  demands  that  have  piled  un  during 
the  strike,  until  production  recovers  from  the  holi¬ 
day  decline.  The  order  allowing  issuance  of  per¬ 
mits  for  export  came  through  on  Monday,  but  few 
firms  hav^  been  able  to  get  applications  approved 
so  far. 

Reserve  stocks,  however,  are  growing,  due  to  the 
fact  that  diversions  en  route  are  practically  stopped. 


More  than  218,000  tons  were  reported  on  Tuesday, 
which  is  greater  than  at  any  time  during  the  month 
of  December. 

Prices  allowed  by  the  Government  make  export 
business  much  more  attractive  to  local  shippers  than 
any  other  feature  of  the  trade.  Government  prices 
as  they  now  stand  allow  $2.35  a  net  ton  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  field  for  mine-run  coal,  for  domestic,  use, 
wiih  an  added  $1.35  a  net  ton  when  the  product  is 
exported.  New  River  prices  are  $2.70  a  net  ton, 
with  the  same  addition  for  export.  In  view  of  these 
prices,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  removal  of  the 
expert  ban  was  a  most  satisfactory  development  to 
the  trade.  Domestic  prices  hold  good  for  coast¬ 
wise  bunkers  and  coastwise,  trade.  American  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  foreign  trade,  however,  pay  the  ex¬ 
port  prices. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  these  columns  in  former 
weeks,  the  demand  from  foreign  markets  has  been 
constantly  mounting  since  November  1.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  countries  that  have  heretofore  been 
regular  buyers,  it  is  reported  that  inquiries  have 
been  received  in  some  considerable  number  from 
Germany. 

Dumpings  for  December  are  now  estimated  at 
772,551  tons,  the  lowest  figure  of  any  month  of  the 
year.  February  the  next  lowest,  showed  dumpings 
of  776,000  tons.  For  December,'  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  reported  .  379,826  tons;  the  Virginian 
225,649 ;  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  166,976. 

That  these  figures  will  be  much  exceeded  in  Jan¬ 
uary  goes  without  saying,  if  the  general  expectation 
that  export  business  will  be  taken  care  of  during 
that  month  holds  good. 


ACTIVE  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Mines  Working  at  High  Pace  and  Prices 
May  Advance. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation,  next  to  the  recent  settlement  of  the  miners’ 
strike  is  the  rapidity  with  which  100  per  cent  mine 
production  is  developing.  It  has  been  many  years 
since  the  mines  in  Western  Pennsylvania  have  been 
so  active  as  they  are  today.  And  everything  for  the 
future  looks  highly  favorable.  The  railroad  car  sup¬ 
ply  is  growing  better  every  day,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  furnished  by  leading  operators,  and  the  labor 
supply  also  is  showing  a  vast  improvement.  In  fact 
you  hear  no  complaints  at  all  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  over  labor  needed  to  mine  coal. 

It  was  predicted  last  Wednesday  by  some  of  the 
most  conservative  operators  thaPthe  production  of 
coal  during  the  next  six  months  will  by  far  exceed 
that  of  1918  and  1919  respectively.  All  the  mines, 
thrown  out  of  condition  by  the  recent  long  idleness 
of  the  workers,  are  now  operating,  even  those  which, 
it  was  reported,  would  be  unable  to  produce  coal 
profitably  with  the  recently  granted  14  per  cent  wage 
increase. 

The  only  source  of  worry  the  operators  have  to 
contend  with  now  is  the  future  decision  of  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  coal  industry,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  miners  are  entitled  to  more  money  and 
improved  working  conditions.  The  operators  have 
let  it  be  known  to  the  Federal  authorities  that  should 
the  commission  recommend  a  further  wage  increase, 
the  Government  will  either  have  to  permit  them  to 
saddle  the  increased  cost  of  production,  thus  created 
on  the  public  or  experience  another  suspension  of 
coal  production. 

A  letter  to  this  effect  was  signed  by  practically 
every  coal  operator  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
sent  to  President  Wilson  personally.  According  to 
these  operators,  the  present  increased  wages  has 
so  reduced  their  profit  as  to  discourage  their  fur¬ 
ther  activity  in  the  coal  industry. 

Rumors  were  rife  in  Pittsburgh  early  this  week  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  contemplates  lifting 
the  price  ban  on  coal  very  soon.  It  is  expected  that 
coal  will  experience  a  sharp  advance  when  this  is 
done,  as  the  operators  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
more  profit  in  view  of  the  Government’s  action  in 
granting  the  miners  an  increase  of  14  per  cent. 

Considerable  activity  was  noted  in  the  trade  early 
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this  week  in  preparations  for  a  big  export  business. 
The  Government  has  practically  lifted  the  export 
restrictions,  permitting  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  coal  mined  during  the  month  of  October  to  be 
shipped  by  way  of  Baltimore  and  Newport  News 
to  foreign  countries.  Other  ports  will  be  open  to 
coal  shipments  early  in  January,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  receised  in  Pittsburgh  Tuesday  last. 

Right  now  the  big  steel  plants,  glass  works  and 
all  other  industries  of  Western  Pennsylvania  are 
rapidly  slocking  up  with  coal.  They  do  not  intend 
to  be  caught  as  they  were  in  the  recent  strike-pre¬ 
cipitated  emergency  when  some  plants  had  to  sus¬ 
pend  operations  on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel. 
Thousands  of  tons  daily  are  being  stored  by  three 
df  the  leading  steel  companies. 


BOSTON  TRADE  SITUATION. 


No  Serious  Shortage  Noted  in  Either  Anthra¬ 
cite  or  Bituminous. 

While  New  Englanders  as  a  whole  are  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  that  they  got  out  of  the 
coal  difhcult.es  \ery  comfortably  and  are  firm  in 
the  belief  that  their  troubles  in  this  respect  are 
at  an  end,  many  in  the  trade,  both  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  realize  that  there  still  remain  pos¬ 
sibilities  ot  serious  difficulties. 

The  representative  of  one  of  the  important 
mining  companies  in  central  Pennsylvania  says 
that  the  miners  in  his  region  are  far  from  satis¬ 
fied  and  are  waiting  for  Washington  to  grant  the  n 
more  pay  before  they  return  to  work.  The  men 
feel  that  the  grant  under  the  settlement  as  an¬ 
nounced  was  far  from  what  they  should  have  and 
are  in  this  instance,  at  least,  determined  to  re¬ 
main  idle  and  enjoy  themselves  until  the  other 
fellow  "comes  across,”  as  they  put  it.  There  is 
also  a  serious  shortage  of  coal  cars  at  some  of 
the  mines,  which  will  prove  a  very  bad  handicap 
to  shipments  to  New  England  direct  or  to  ports 
from  which  the  coal  for  New  England  is  drawn. 

Production  in  some  sections  of  the  mining  re¬ 
gions  has  fallen  down  badly.  Prohibition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  man,  already  is  showing  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  the  manner  in  which  the  men  keep  at 
their  work  much  better  than  formerly.  But  pro¬ 
hibition,  as  yet.  has  not  gotten  down  to  a  solid 
"dry”  basis  and  those  of  the  men  who  succeed 
in  obtaining  liquor  are  wont  to  celebrate  with  a 
spree  lasting  several  days,  especially  as  most  of 
them  have  far  more  money  than  they  ever  had 
before  to  spend — and  are  bound  to  spend  it  for 
something. 

It  literally  “burns  a  hole  in  their  pockets,”  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  and  if  they  do  not  buy  liquor 
as  formerly,  they  spend  it  for  gewgaws  or  some¬ 
thing  else,  with  the  aid  of  their  wives.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  substantial  amounts  of  cash  every  pay 
day  thus  far  has  resulted  in  a  complete  turning 
of  the  heads  of  most  of  the  fortunate — or,  shall 
we  say,  unfortunate — men.  Perhaps  after  a  time 
they  may  come  to  their  senses  and  realize  that 
the  accumulation  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
provide  against  a  rainy  day  may  not  be  a  bad 
idea.  If  they  ever  come  to  this  realization  it  will 
be  bound  to  be  not  only  a  great  help  to  the  men 
themselves  but  to  their  employers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general. 

Export  Premium  Hurts  New  England. 

Lifting  the  ban  on  export  coal,  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  opening  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  $1.35  a 
ton  additional  profit  on  foreign  sales,  has  brought 
a  new  difficulty  for  New  England  and  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Reports  received  here  show  that 
bidders  already  have  begun  to  appear  at  the  mines 
seeking  coal  to  ship  abroad.  Naturally,  it  will  be 
hard  to  place  blame  on  an  operator  who  accepts 
a  higher  price  for  his  coal  from  one  of  these 
fellows. 

One  coal  man  says  he  has  been  informed  by 
friends  in  the  shipping  business  that  they  are 
booking  many  ships  with  full  cargoes  of  all  sorts 
of  foreign  merchandise — machinery,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  and  everything  else — coming  to 
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Boston,  New  York  and  other  ports;  that  the 
steamship  men  say  they  have  a  "great  market" 
here  and,  in  view  of  the  exchange  situation,  for¬ 
eigners  prefer  to  pay  for  their  imports  in  goods 
instead  of  gold.  The  coal  man  says  lie  believes 
that  if  this  trend  keeps  up  for  a  few  months, 
Americans  will  some  day  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
labor  faces  a  most  serious  tieup  of  industrial 
plants.  New  England,  with  its  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests,  would  be  among  the  first  sections 
to  feel  such  an  effect,  also  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  exchange  situation  thus  may  before 
long  have  its  effect  on  the  coal  trade. 

No  Great  Rush  for  Bituminous. 

The  recent  cold  snap  has  brought  to  light  an 
unprecedented  condition  in  the  anthracite  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  England.  Always  before  a  spell  of 
severe  cold  weather  at  any  time  in  the  fall,  winter 
or  spring,  brought  in  a  rush  of  small  orders  from 
poor  or  improvident  people  who  never  had  money 
enough  to  put  in  a  supply  of  coal  in  advance. 
They  called  for  a  ton,  a  half-ton  or  a  quarter-ton 
— and  they  always  demanded  that  it  be  delivered 
“at  once.”  This  time  the  situation  has  caused  no 
end  of  surprise,  for  the  cold  weather  has  not 
brought  in  the  customary  hurry  orders  of  small 
size — or  any  size,  for  that  matter. 

Dealers  believe  that  the  people  who  usually 
make  small-lot  purchases  have,  because  of  the 
high  wages  that  they  are  earning,  been  able  to 
put  in  a  few  tons  ahead  instead  of  following  the 
old  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  buying.  This  de¬ 
velopment  also  explains  why  the  retailers  have 
not  been  receiving  the  usual  amount  of  orders 
for  some  weeks  back — because  the  public  as  a 
whole  stocked  up  early.  The  “Buy  Early”  cam¬ 
paigns  and  the  newspaper  stories  of  the  labor 
difficulties  undoubtedly  impressed  the  public  to 
an  extent  heretofore  unappreciated. 

While  New  England  still  is  being  mulcted  for 
heavy  premiums,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  anthracite 
situation  has  eased  off  somewhat  in  this  respect. 
Premiums  at  the  mines  are  running  at  from  75 
cents  to  $1.50  and  are  practically  confined  to 
stove  and  nut  sizes.  While  there  is  no  acute 
shortage  now  in  those  sizes,  there  still  is  a  steady 
demand.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  largest  re¬ 
tailers  in  New  England  this  week  that  probably 
anyone  now  was  able  to  obtain  all  of  these  sizes 
that  he  required.  The  quality  of  some  of  the 
anthracite  now  arriving  is  poor  and  this  man  ad¬ 
vocated  a  national  law  to  control  this  situation. 

Retailers  fear  that  there  may  be  trouble  over 
the  hard  coal  miners’  wages  when  the  present 
agreement  expires  on  March  31,  and  they  are  do¬ 
ing  their  best  to  stock  up  all  they  can,  but  thus 
far  with  very  poor  results.  While  there  is  no 
heavy  demand,  there  is  a  steady  call  for  coal. 
Both  by  rail  and  water  the  movements  into  New 
England  are  rather  slow.  The  rate  is  $2  from  the 
South  and  New  York  by  water,  and  the  local 
railroads  are  hoping  to  be  granted  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  in  freight  rates,  which,  of  course,  will  affect 
coal  prices.  The  New  Haven  is  expected  to  jump 
its  rate  from  50  to  75  cents  a  ton. 


Chairman  Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  is  on  his 
way  to  France,  having  sailed  last  week.  During  his 
tour  he  will  visit  Italy,  England  and  Belgium  and 
then  go  to  South  America,  stopping  off  at  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile  and  some  other  important  Central 
and  South  American  ports.  Both  pleasure  and 
business  will  be  combined  on  the  trip. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  whose 
resignation  was  recently  announced,  will  enter  a  coal 
and  ice  company  which  is  be:ng  formed  in  New 
York.  Francis  S.  Peabody,  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
York.  Francis  S.  Peabody,  of  the  Peabodv  Coal  Co., 
which  is  one  of  considerable  scone.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Peabody  nobody  at  the  office  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.  here  would  take  the  responsibility  of  either 
affirming  or  denying  the  rumor. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL. 


Coal  Situation  in  Northwest  Shows  Notable 
Improvement  in  Few  Days. 

1  hings  have  shown  a  notable  improvement  in 
the  coal  trade  during  the  past  few  days.  The  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  3.0C0  cars  of  coal  loaded  at  the  docks 
at  Duluth-Superior  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  nor¬ 
mal  volume,  despite  the  serious  scarcity  of  motive 
power.  A  concentration  of  effort  on  moving  coal 
resulted  in  breaking  all  records  for  moving  these  cars 
last  week,  and  in  two  or  three  days  a  good  inroad 
was  made. 

The  weather  was  also  helpful,  being  very  mild 
and  requiring  much  less  fuel  consumption.  This 
meant  that  there  would  be  far  less  pressure  for 
additional  supplies  for  the  time  being.  The  situ¬ 
ation  upon  motive  power  is  serious,  for  much  of  it 
in'  service  is  in  poor  condition  and  sadly  in  need  of 
repair,  so  that  during  the  winter  there  is  likely  to 
be  considerable  difficulty  from  this  cause. 

Another  helpful  factor  is  the  arrival  of  coal  from 
the  Illinois  fields.  This  means  that  there  need  be 
less  pressure  upon  the  dock  supply  for  coal  in  the 
neutral  territory.  This  again  will  give  much  easier 
circumstances  to  the  coal  trade  than  might  have 
been  the  case. 

In  both  the  foregoing,  the  coal  trade  is  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  prompt  action  in  meeting  the 
situation.  The  dock  situation  seemed  quite  des¬ 
perate  only  a  few  days  ago,  but  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made.  And  on  the  Illinois  supply,  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  within  the  possibilities  that  there 
would  be  all-rail  coal  coming  here  so  soon.  That 
it  has  been  accomplished  speaks  volumes  for  the 
good  work  at  the  mines  as  well  as  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  men. 

Illinois  coal  will  hardly  be  coming  freely  for  a 
while,  but  that  it  is  coming  at  all  is  a  surprise. 
Some  large  users  who  were  dependent  on  Illinois 
coal  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  fuel  had 
ordered  coal  from  the  docks  as  well,  and  were  fur¬ 
nished  the  Illinois  coal  sooner  than  the  dock  coal. 

With  this  change  of  conditions,  the  tendency  to 
firmer  prices  will  doubtless  be  overcome.  Already 
it  is  announced  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
costs  on  dock  coal,  because  of  the  increase  granted 
miners  under  the-  settlement,  since  the  present  stock 
was  mined  under  the  old  conditions. 

Now  that  the  first  of  the  year  is  here,  the 
strength  of  the  winter  market  is  passing  its  crest 
and  it  will  not  be  long  until  there  will  probably 
be  some  surplus  coal,  in  bituminous  at  least.  Just 
now  this  does  not  seem  imminent,  for  it  has  been- 
but  a  few  days  since  towns  of  the  interior  were 
cry:ng  that  there  was  a  famine  and  they  must  have 
fuel.  But  once  January  is  well  started,  the  support 
to  the  market  is  much  less  pronounced.  If  a  severe 
run  of  weather  should  ensue  and  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  it  would  result  in  supporting  the 
market  firmness  that  much  longer.  But  it  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  trade  that  soon  after  the  new  year 
things  take  a  turn  toward  an  easier  feeling  and 
there  is  a  little  more  surplus  coal  available  than 
seemed  possible  before  the  turn  of  the  year. 

In  retail  circles,  the  problem  of  deliveries  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  men  and  teams  and  is  irritated  by 
the  poor  condition  of  the  roads.  Even  the  paved 
streets  in  the  cities  have  been  in  poor  shape  for 
trucking  because  of  the  heavy  snow  leaving  the 
roads  badly  rutted  and  very  slow. 


The  self  trimming  device  at  the  Curtis  Bay  coal 
piers  has  had  a  tryout  and  is  said  to  be  successful, 
but  the  figures  were  not  given  out.  The  .objection 
to  the  self  trimming  devices,  which  often  break  the 
coal,  is  said  to  be  overcome  in  this  one.  The  new 
machinery  is  expected  to  speed  up  loading  when 
business  becomes  brisk  again.  The  test  was  made, 
not  with  coal,  but  with  petroleum  coke  on  the  steam¬ 
er  “Victorius,”  which  is  chartered  for  Rotterdam. 


Willis  H.  Moorehdad,  Pittsburgh  coal  operator, 
will  sail  for  South  America  next  Monday  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  mission.  He  expects  to  be  absent  three  months. 
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TRADE  AT  CHICAGO. 

Production  Now  Approaching  Normal — Car 
Shortage  Hampers  Shipments. 

Coal  production  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  rapidly  approached  normal  last  week. 
An  average  estimate  is  that  production  has  returned 
to  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which  was  being 
produced  when  the  strike  was  called.  In  many 
counties  in  Illinois,  the  miners  are  back  at  work, 
and  production  is  normal.  There  is  no  lack  of  cars, 
since  the  Railroad  Administration  has  apparently 
seen  the  necessity  of  getting  coal  away  from  the 
mines  to  be  industrial  centers  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  production  at  the  mines  would  be 
much  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  this  is  holiday  week.  Many  of 
the  miners  will  not  work  under  any  circumstances 
holiday  week,  as  they  wish  to  spend  the  time  with 
their  families.  Of  course,  the  purses  of  the  miners 
were  somewhat  flattened  by  the  strike,  and  there 
was  a  greater  disposition  to  work  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  no  strike  taken  place. 

While  the  car  supply  is  satisfactory  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  fear  expressed  that  as  production 
reaches  normal  once  more  there  will  be  a  return  to 
the  old  shortage,  which  has  held  down  the  produc* 
tion  of  coal  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  year 
of  1919.  Coal  operators  here  are  not  looking  for 
any  big  increase  in  production  over  the  present  fig¬ 
ures  for  about  a  month.  The  cars  sent  empty  to 
the  mines  during  the  strike  have  been  about  all  run 
out,  and  they  must  be  returned  before  the  circuit 
can  be  in  old-time  smooth  operation  once  more.  This 
will  require  about  a  month,  on  the  average,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  operators.  The  Railroad  Administration 
recently  announced  that  it  would  co-operate  with 
the  National  Coal  Association  in  the  handling  of 
transportation  problems.  In  the  opinion  of  the  coal 
operators  here  this  should  mean  a  much  better  sup¬ 
ply  of  cars  at  the  mines.  Getting  unloaded  coal  cars 
promptly  back  to  the  mines  is  the  weak  link  in  the 
chain,  according  to  the  operators. 

Demurrage  charges  have  been  made  so  stiff  that 
coal  cars  as  a  general  rule  are  being  promptly  un¬ 
loaded  by  industrial  concerns,  but  the  railroads  do 
not  pick  them  up  and  get  them  started  back  to  the 
mines  with  sufficient  promptness.  Lack  of  locomo¬ 
tives  in  addition  to  the  well-known  lack  of  sufficient 
rolling  stock  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
weakness. 

Coal  dealers  without  -contracts  in  this  market  are 
believed  to  be  in  for  a  hard  time  during  the  next 
sixty  days.  According  to  operators,  there  will  be  no 
coal  for  them  before  that  time,  since  it  is  all  the 
mines  can  do  to  meet  their  contract  requirements. 
Those  dealers  who  do  not  have  contracts  have  been 
very  busy  trying  to  get  coal, ;  but  without  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Those  dealers  who  have  contracts  with  operat¬ 
ing  companies,  and  who  may  therefore  add  the  14 
per  cent,  increase  at  the  mines  to  their  prices,  are 
already  making  preparations  to  do  so,  as  the  more 
expensive  coal  comes  into  the  city  from  the  mines. 
They  are  issuing  printed  notices  to  their  customers, 
informing  them  that  the  increase  will  amount  to 
about  30  cents  a  ton.  Generally  speaking,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  dealers  will  all  raise  their  prices  on  bituminous 
coal,  since  the  big  majority  of  them  buy  contract 
coal,  and  are  therefore  allowed,  under  Dr.  Garfield’s 
interpretation,  to  pass  on  the  increase  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 


Carter  Goes  with  Warren  Co. 

The  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  of  35  Congress  street, 
Boston,  announce  that  William  C.  Carter  has  become 
associated  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  their  anthracite  department. 

For  the  past  20  years,  up  to  the  first  of  January, 
Mr.  Carter  had  been  connected  with  the  well-known 
Boston  firm  of  Zepfler  &  Childs  and  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  J.  S.  Burton  &  Co. 


1  he  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  announces  that  all 
restrictions  on  the  dumping  of  bunker  coal  have  been 
removed,  so  that  permits  are  now  required  only  in 
the  case  of  export  coal. 


Retail  Employes  Get  $6  Raise. 

Unde  ra  new  wage  agreement  etnered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  retail  dealers  of  New  York  City  and 
their  employes,  effective  January  1,  1920,  drivers, 
chauffeurs,  engineers,  yardmen  and  other  employes 
receive  a  flat  increase  of  $6.00  per  week  and  other 
concession  in  the  way  of  extra  pay  for  overtime. 
The  agreement  also  provides  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  during  September,  the 
same  as  in  June,  July  and  August. 

The  price  of  domestic  sizes  has  been  increased 
50  cents  a  ton  to  cover  the  wage  advance,  while  the 
steam  sizes  have  been  put  up  25  cents. 

Below  are  the  salient  features  of  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  : 

Increase  of  $6.00  a  week. 

Nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day’s  work ;  single 
time  for  one  hour  over  nine  hours  and  double  time 
thereafter. 

If  a  man  works  three  days  in  one  week  he  must 
report  for  work  and  get  paid  for  Saturday.  Good 
Friday  is  omitted. 

Time  and  one-half  for  night  work  (by  regular 
night  shifts.) 

Any  employ  working  any  two  days  in  a  holiday 
week  to  be  paid  for  the  holiday,  the  understanding 
being  that  in  order  for  him  to  be  paid  for  the  holi¬ 
day  he  must  report  for  work,  and  if  he  works  he 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  holiday  and  the  extra  holiday 
time. 

Five  hours’  work  on  Saturday  and  double  time 
thereafter. 

Drivers  are  not  expected  to  trim  coal  in  the  cellar, 
but  they  must  deliver  into  the  hole  when  it  is  not 
shoveled  or  trimmed  across  the  sidewalk. 

Saturday  half-holiday  for  June,  July,  August  and 
September. 


Wages  Advance  in  Illinois. 

Operators  of  mines  in  the  Illinois  bituminous 
field  met  in  Chicago  last  week  and  agreed  upon  a 
tentative  wage  scale  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  in  accordance  with  the  14  per  cent 
flat  increase  in  wages  granted  in  the  settlement  of 
the  recent  strike.  Representatives  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
Districts  Coal  Operators  Association,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association  participated 
in  the  conference.  Frank  Farrington,  president,  and 
other  officials  of  the  Illinois  organization  of  the 
miners,  took  part  in  the  conference. 

The  increase,  in  dollars  and  cents,  on  each  and 
every  job  at  a  mine,  day  or  night  work,  was  deter¬ 
mined  and  agreed  upon  at  the  meeting.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  that  the  scale  of  wages  being  paid  out¬ 
side  day  labor  at  the  various  mines  in  the  State 
on  October  31,  1919,  shall  be  advanced  14  per  cent, 
with  a  minimum  of  $4.97  per  day.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  wages  of  engineers  and  other  employes  for 
whom  a  scale  of  wages  existed  on  October  31.  1919, 
which  are  not  specifically  provided  for,  §hall  be  ad¬ 
vanced  14  per  cent  over  the  scale  paid  October  31, 
1919. 

The  matter  of  determining  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  increased  wages  shall  be  paid  from  November 
1  is  still  in  negotiation,  but  will  be  settled  as  prompt¬ 
ly  as  possible,  and  when  a  definite  settlement  is 
arrived  at  all  parties  affected  thereby  will  be  promp't- 
ly  notified  of  the  agreement. 


The  Flour  City  Fuel  &  Transfer  Co.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  entertained  its  employes,  their  wives  and 
children  at  an  annual  Christmas  gathering  the  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  after  Christmas.  About  600  attend¬ 
ed.  President  Ekstrum  announced  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  pay  for  insurance  ploicies  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  after  six  months  of  service.  Cash  bonuses 
was  also  distributed. 


The  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
acquired  control  of  the  Orient  Coke  Co.,  owning 
480  ovens  and  several  hundred  acres  of  coal  in  the 
Lower  Connellsville  region.  The  purchase  price  is 
given  as  $5,000,000. 


Operators  Meet  at  Chicago. 

A  meeting  of  more  than  one  hundred  coal  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  and  outlay¬ 
ing  districts  was  held  this  week  in  the  Congress 
Hotel.  The  conference  lasted  for  two  days,  and 
at  the  conclusion  it  was  announced  that  no  definite 
action  had  been  taken.  A  reconstruction  program 
for  the  entire  bituminous  industry  will  be  sought 
at  Washington  by  the  coal  operators.  As  a  part 
of  the  strike  settlement  they  maintain  that  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  should  take  up  not  only  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  wages  and  prices  but  the  whole  subject  of 
placing  the  soft  coal  field  son  a  stable  instead  of 
a  seasonable  basis. 

Methods  are  to  be  planned  for  pushing  the'  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  commission  of  about  seven  members 
representing  the  public  interests  empowered  to  do 
for  the  bituminous  fields  what  the  Roosevelt  Com¬ 
mission  did  in  1902  for  the  anthracite.  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  take  up  the  formulation  of 
a  program,  and  they  are  to  report  to  another  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  producers  early  in  the  new  year. 

"This  meeting  of  bituminous  operators  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,”  said  Thomas  T.  Brew¬ 
ster,  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the  conference,  ‘‘was 
called  to  discuss  the  situation  growing  out  of  the 
appointment  of  the  presidential  commission.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  complexity  and  importance  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  scope  and 
plans  of  the  new  commission  no  definite  action  has 
been  taken.  With  reference  to  the  so-called  Lewis- 
Palmer  memorandum  for  settlement  of  the  recent 
coal  strike,  the  operators  were  not  at  the  time,  and 
have  not  been  since,  advised  or  consulted  with  ref¬ 
erence  thereto,  and  have  not  either  accepted  or 
rejected  any  proposals  based  thereon.” 


Threaten  Prosecution  at  Chicago. 

Charles  F.  Clyne,  United  States  District  Attorney 
at  Chicago,  has  threatened  to  prosecute  coal  dealers 
heie  whom  he  finds  conspiring  to  advance  the  price 
of  coal  to  consumers  not  under  contract,  in  order 
to  shift  the  burden  of  the  14  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  given  to  the  miners  under  the  terms  of  the 
Washington  settlement.  Announcements  were  re¬ 
cently  made  by  various  Illinois  and  Indiana  opera¬ 
tors,  and  by  some  of  the  large  dealers  in  Chicago, 
that  the  increased  cost  of  contract  coal  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Clyne  promptly  declared  that  if  he  discovers 
a  combine  in  existence  to  keep  coal  out  of  the 
hands  of  dealers  without  contracts,  he  will  prose¬ 
cute.  He  intimated,  in  a  public  statement  which 
did  not  cast  much  favorable  light  on  the  integrity 
of  coal  men,  that  the  operators  will  dodgue  the 
spirit  of  the  settlement  by  refusing  coal  to  any 
dealers  except  those  under  contract.  He  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  contracts,  bearing  a  clause  on 
increases,  he  could  not  prevent  operators  from  col¬ 
lecting  a  higher  price.  He  admitted  the  right  of 
both  operator  and  retailer  to  pass  on  the  added 
cost  brought  about  by  the  14  per  cent  increase,  in 
cases  where  contracts  exist  between  operators  and 
retailers. 

George  W.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Company,  is  quoted  as  follows  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  : 

“This  does  not  mean  that  some  coal  will  not  be 
sold  at  the  Government  price.  It  means,  however, 
that  the  Garfield  order  does  not  retroact  to  contracts 
in  force  before  it  was  executed  and  which  carry 
clauses  providing  for  the  addition  of  any  increase 
in  production  costs.  Those  who  have  no  contracts 
for  coal  will  get  theirs  at  the  Government  price, 
but  most  operators  in  Chicago  have  their  entire 
output  sold  under  contract.” 

Other  operators  declared  that  even  before  the 
strike  and  the  granting  of  the  14  per  cent  increase 
to  the  miners  little  free  coal,  or  coal  not  under  con¬ 
tract  was  coming  into  Chicago.  Practically  all  the 
operators  here  have  their  coal  under  contract  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  retailer  who  has  not  tried 
to  secure  contracts  is  therefore  automatically  left 
out  in  the  cold.  It  may  look  bad  to  Mr.  Clyne,  but 
it  is  a  situation  of  natural  development,  due  to  un¬ 
der-production  of  coal,  and  not  the  result  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  keep  coal  out  of  the  hands  of  non-con¬ 
tracting  dealers,  simply  because  the  price  of  such 
coal  cannot  carry  the  14  per  cent  increase. 
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Real  Estate  People  Seek  to  Capitalize  Inflation. 

New  York  Coal  Men  Who  Must  Move  Next  Spring  Find  Owners  of  Office  Buildings  Are  Try¬ 
ing  to  Perpetuate  High  Rentals  by  Insisting  on  Ten-Year  Leases. 


Suppose  Government  regulation  was  unheard  of 
and  the  bituminous  operators,  taking  advantage  of 
temporary  high  prices,  were  trying  to  compel  their 
customers  to  enter  into  ten-year  contracts  at  $7  a 
ton  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Suppose  the  customers  pro¬ 
tested  and  the  operators  met  their  objections  by 
declaring  they  would  not  sell  any  coal  except  on  ten- 
year  contracts;  that  factories  and  public  utilities 
could  take  their  choice  between  closing  down  or  sign¬ 
ing  a  hard  and  fast  agreement  to  buy  coal  at  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  for  the  next  ten  years. 

What  would  happen  if  the  coal  men  assumed 
such  an  arbitrary  attitude  toward  the  public  and 
tried  to  prolong  a  period  of  inflation  and  extravagant 
profits?  Would  they  get  away  with  it? 

The  idea  seems  too  preposterous  for  serious  dis¬ 
cussion.  Yet  it  is  just  this  kind  of  a  proposition 
that  owners  of  office  buildings  in  New  York  (and 
presumably  in  other  cities)  are  trying  to  get  away 
with —  and  succeeding,  too,  in  many  cases. 

This  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by 
tenants  of  the  Washington  Building  whose  leases 
expire  the  first  of  next  May.  They  have  canvassed 
the  renting  situation  individually  and  by  means  of 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Their  in¬ 
vestigations  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  desirable 
office  space  is  very  scarce,  that  rents  are  extremely 
high,  and  that  tire  owners  and  agents  of  office 
buildings  are  insisting  on  long-term  leases  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  unreasonable  exactions. 

How’s  This  for  Nerve? 

Many  of  them  are  demanding  that  £he  prospective 
tenant  sign  a  ten-year  lease;  five  years  seems  to  be 
the  minimum  term  that  any  owner  will  consider. 
The  agents  of  one  large  down-town  building  even 
proposed  to  go  a  step  further.  They  insisted,  at 
first,  that  the  tenant  must  pay  the  rent  for  the  tenth 
year  at  the  time  of  signing  the  lease.  Having  put 
"up  a  year’s  rent  in  advance,  the  tenant  would  then 
make  the  usual  monthly  payments  during  the  first 
nine  years  of  his  term. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  this  was  reason¬ 
ably  good  protection  for  the  building  owners,  but 
as  an  additional  precaution  they  stipulated  that  when 
space  was  rented  to  a  corporation,  the  officers  must 
sign  the  lease  twice;  once  as  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  once  as  individuals. 

Inquiry  developed  that  this  latter  stipulation  was 
designed  especially  for  coal  companies.  The  owners, 
it  seems,  from  their  perusal  of  the  public  prints, 
had  come  to  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  and  permanence  of  the  coal  business.  They 
figured  that  perhaps  the  Government  would  take 
it  over  or  that  coal  mining  might  be  discontinued 
inside  of  ten  years  because  of  the  encroachments 
of  fuel  oil.  In  the  event  of  the  coal  business  being 
on  its  last  legs,  they  wanted  to  make  corporation 
officers  personally  responsible  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  lease. 

When  told  that  both  of  these  propositions  were  out 
of  the  question,  the  renting  agents  unbent  a  little 
and  offered  a  straight  ten-year  lease,  without  any 
advance  payments  or  individual  signatures.  But 
the  incident  shows  what  the  coal  people  are  up 
against. 

Won't  Divide  Floors. 

Other  features  are  the  refusal  of  some  building 
owners  to  sub-divide  floors  or  to  furnish  electric 
light.  Many  of  them  want  to  lease  entire  floors 
to  single  companies,  and  the  practice  of  requiring 
tenants  to  pay  their  own  lighting  bill  is  spreading. 

Rents  in  first-class  modern  office  buildings,  ac¬ 
cessibly  located,  range  from  $3.50  a  square  foot  up 
to  $5  and  more.  For  the  more  desirable  offices — on 
upper  floors,  with  plenty  of  windows — it  is  usually 
necessary  to  pay  at  least  $4. 

It  looks  like  getting  away  with  murder,  so  to 
speak,  for  building  owners  to  require  prospective 
tenants  to  sign  ten-year  leases  at  these  rates,  for  it 
is  as  certain  as  anything  relating  to  the  future  can 
be  that  before  the  end  of  that  period  rents  will  be 


much  lower  than  they  are  today.  The  real  estate 
people  are  deliberately  trying  to  perpetuate  inflation 
in  their  line  of  business  by  rendering  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  inoperative  over  a  long  term  of 
years. 

It  is  a  serious  situation  that  confronts  the  New 
York  Coal  firms  that  must  move  next  May,  and  they 
are  as  much  at  sea  as  ever  over  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  them  stick 
together,  and  various  plans  have  been  advanced  for 
leasing  space  collectively  and  dividing  it  to  suit  in¬ 
dividual  requirements.  The  proposition  of  buying 
a  building  has  also  been  discussed  more  or  less  seri¬ 
ously,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  done  toward 
acting  on  any  of  these  suggestions. 

Charles  S.  Allen  and  C.  C.  Harris,  who  constitute 
the  committee  named  by  the  directors  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Trade  Association  to  look  into  the  renting 
situation,  gave  an  oral  report  on  the  result  of  their 
labors  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club  on 
Friday  of  last  week.  They  stated  that  the  Lord’s 
Court  Building,  at  William  Street  and  Exchange 
Place,  and  the  building  at  25  Beaver  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  Produce  Exchange,  were  the  only  two1 
buildings  in  the  lower  Broadway  district  that  could 
accommodate  any  considerable  number  of  new  ten¬ 
ants  by  next  May. 

There  is  considerable  space  to  be  had  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  at  46th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
and  a  number  of  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of 
42nd  Street  will  have  space  available,  but  there  are 
drawbacks  in  every  case.  Either  the  rents  are  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  the  building  is  not  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated,  the  lighting  is  bad,  the  owners  refuse  to  sub¬ 
divide  floors,  or  some  other  obstacle  is  encountered. 

Prefer  Downtown  Location. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  those  present  at 
Friday’s  meeting  were  anxious  to  remain  down-town 
if  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  trade  concentrated  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  but  most  of  them  indicated  that 
they  were  ready  to  move  up-town  if  coal  trade  head¬ 
quarters  should  shift  to  the  42nd  Street  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  that  the  water 
transportation  people  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  Battery.  They  insist 
that  a  down-town  location  is  necessary  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  captains  and 
for  other  reasons.  So  if  any  considerable  number 
of  the  coal  people  move  up-town  there  will  not  be 
the  same  close  contact  that  has  previously  existed 
between  the  coal  and  transportation  interests. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Club 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  this  week,  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  definite  expression  from  the  trade  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  collective  leasing  of 
office  space,  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at.  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Harris,  as  well  as  two  real  estate  men 
who  were  present,  emphasized  the  need  of  quick 
action  if  the  coal  men  expect  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  before  May  1,  as  the  scarcity  of  de¬ 
sirable  space  is  steadily  becoming  more  acute. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  building  at  34th  Street 
and  8th  Avenue,  which  has  space  to  offer;  also  to 
a  proposition  advanced  by  the  representatives  of 
Henry  L.  Doherty,  who  recently  purchased  the  row 
of  old  buildings  fronting  on  Battery  Place  between 
the  Washington  and  the  Whitehall  buildings.  Mr. 
Doherty,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Allen  is  willing  to 
reserve  space  in  the  21-story  building  he  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  erect  on  this  site  to  coal  firms  that  will  assist 
in  financing  the  construction,  providing  enough  com¬ 
panies  will  take  part  in  the  project  to  make  the  new 
building  more  or  less  of  a  coal  trade  headquarters. 

The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1921 
or  1922,  and  coal  firms  that  have  to  move  in  the 
intervening  time  will  be  accommodated  on  short¬ 
term  leases  in  other  buildings  near  the  Battery 
owned  by  Mr.  Doherty,  assuming  that  the  deal  goes 
through  and  that  they  assist  in  the  financing.  While 
this  project  was  commented  on  favorably  by  some 
of  those  present,  it  it  impossible  to  say  at  this  time 


whether  it  will  go  through  or  not. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Harris,  who  have  worked  long 
and  diligently  in  collecting  facts  bearing  on  the 
situation,  announced  that  they  had  gone  about  as 
far  as  they  could  at  present  but  held  themselves 
ready  to  undertake  any  further  labors  along  this 
line  if  the  trade  so  desired. 


HEARINGS  BEGIN  JAN.  12. 

Bituminous  Commission  Summons  Operators 
and  Union  Officials  to  Washington. 

Henry  M.  Robinson,  Rembrandt  Peale  and  John  P. 
White,  who  constitute  the  commission  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  to  investigate  wages  and  prices 
in  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  have  decided  to 
hold  their  first  hearing  on  Monday,  January  12. 
This  announcement  was  made  last  Tuesday.,  follow¬ 
ing  conferences  in  Washington  between  members  of 
the  commission. 

It  was  stated  at  that  time  that  telegrams  had 
been  sent  to  Thomas  T.  Brewster  of  St.  Louis,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  scale  committee  of  the  central  com¬ 
petitive  field  operators,  representing  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  John  L.  Lewis,  acting  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  advising  them 
that  the  first  hearing  was  “for  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  miners’  and  operators’  scale  committees  of 
the  central  competitive  field  present  their  respective 
positions.” 

Opening  of  the  hearings,  the  commission  said,  was 
delayed  in  order  to  permit  the  miners  to  conclude 
the  work  of  the  special  convention  which  has  been 
called  to  meet  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  5. 

•  Prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  operators  and  miners, 
the  commission  will  devote  itself  to  obtaining  all 
available  data  from  the  various  governmental  de¬ 
partments  which  have  inquired  into  coal  prices  and 
production  and  wages  and  living  conditions  among 
the  miners. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
the  commission  plans  to  visit  the  coal  fields  follow¬ 
ing  the  hearings  in  Washington,  or  as  to  the  plans 
for  extending  the  inquiry  beyond  the  central  com¬ 
petitive  district. 

Messrs.  Robinson,  Peale  and  White  held  their 
first  meeting  in  Washington  last  Monday,  at  the 
President’s  request.  The  quarters  assigned  to  the 
commission  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Building 
include  a  hearing  room  of  considerable  size,  for¬ 
merly  used  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 


Shipped  at  Last. 

The  recent  deportation  of  a  shipload  of  socialists 
and  anarchists  reminds  us  that  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  the  revolutionary  schemes  which  led  to 
the  action  taEen  was  a  man  who  in  1892,  at  the 
time  of  the  Homestead  steel  strike,  shot  H.  C. 
Frick  and  gave  vent  to  such  expressions  at  that 
time,  in  supposed  advocacy  of  his  case,  as  should 
have  earned  him  there  and  then  a  return  trip  to 
the  land  from  which  he  came. 

But  a  period  of  no  less  than  27  years  has  elapsed 
since  those  days.  The  tales  that  are  told  relative 
to  the  Homestead  strike  read  somewhat*  like  ancient 
history,  and  there  has  doubtless  been  quite  a  looking 
up  of  dusty  tomes  by  those  who  have  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  day,  which 
told  of  the  warlike  attack  of  the  strikers  entrenched 
at  the  mills  upon  the  armored  barges  that  brought 
the  Pinkerton  men  to  regain  the  place. 

Now  the  next  question  is :  “When  will  the  Reds 
come  back?” 


We  thank  our  friends  for  the  many  holiday  re¬ 
minders  and  cards  of  greeting  sent  in.  Quite  a 
number  of  those  received  this  season  are  much  above 
the  ordinary.  A  list  embracing  the  greater  number 
of  those  received  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


The  city  of  Pittsburgh  on  Tuesday  last  placed  its 
coal  contracts  for  1920,  getting  a  price  of  $3.70,  de¬ 
livered.  This  is  five  cents  less  than  paid  in  1919. 
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EXPORT  FREIGHT  SITUATION. 


Vessels  Offering  Freely  at  Slightly  Below 
Shipping  Board  Rates. 


Director  General  Hines  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  issued  an  order  last  Monday  partially  lifting 
the  embargo  on  coal  exports  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  the  commencement  of  the  bituminous 
strike  on  November  1.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
order,  offshore  shipments  may  be  made  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  and  Baltimore  ,to  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  exported  from  those  ports 
in  October. 

In  this  connection  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship 
brokers  of  New  York,  report  that  numerous  steam¬ 
ers  and  sailing  vessels  are  being  offered  for  export 
C9al,  particularly  for  South  American  ports,  and  that 
Shipping  Board  rates  can  be  shaded  to  practially 
all  destinations.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  quote 
the  exact  rates  that  can  be  arranged,  as  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  when  the  cargoes  will  be  ready  to  move. 
The  Shipping  Board  rates  by  steamer  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Europe. 


Daily 


Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

Rate. 

$26.50 

Discharge. 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . 

26.50 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

28.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . . 

31.00 

800 

Algiers  . 

26.00 

800 

Cadiz,  Bilboa  . 

23.50 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

26.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . , 

22.50 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

22.50 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

24.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

26.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

26.00 

800 

Hamburg  . 

25.00 

1,000 

Rouen  . 

23.00 

1,000 

Malmo  . 

25.00 

800 

South 

Pernambuco  . 

America. 

16.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

16.00 

500 

Rio  faneiro  . 

17.00 

1,000 

Santos  . . .  .■ . 

18.00 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

19.50 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata 

16.00 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata 

17.00 

750 

Montevideo  . 

16.00 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

17.00 

750 

Rosario  . 

19.00 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

17.50 

1,000 

Nitrate  Range  . 

14.00 

.... 

West 

Havana  . 

Indies. 

7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . . 

9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

9.00 

500 

Guantanamo  . . 

9.50 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

9.50 

300 

Bermuda  . 

*9.00 

300 

Kingston  . .  . . 

9.50 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

10.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

11.00 

500 

Barbados  . 

11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

8.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

9.00 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

tl0.50 

500 

Demerara  . 

13.00 

400 

*Port  charges  and  free  discharge. 
fPort  charges. 


the  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  operating  long-dis¬ 
tance  power  transmission  lines  in  the  bituminous 
fields  of  central  and  western  Pennsylvania,  has  a 
new  plant  under  construction  at  Springdale,  in  the 
Allegheny  Valley.  It  will  cost  $5,000,000  and  will 
be  the  largest  of  the  West  Penn  system. 


Fairmont  Notes. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  that  250  office  attaches  have  been  raised  in  wages 
from  $10  to  $50  a  month. 

One  hundred  delegates  will  attend  the  re-convened 
meeting  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  Columbus, 
O.,  on  January  5,  from  northern  West  Virginia. 

Everett  Drennen,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  and  A.  Brooks 
Fleming,  Jr.,  Fairmont,  were  in  Chicago  on  Monday 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  operators  of 
the  Central  Competitive  District. 

Railroads  have  shown  a  disposition  to  pay  for  the 
coal  that  was  confiscated  during  the  coal  strike  and 
have  mailed  forms  to  coal  operators.  The  price  and 
the  size  of  the  tonnage  must  be  sworn  to.  Already 
the  holdup  in  the  payments  of  the  bills  has  caused 
financial  embarrassment  to  small  operators,  who 
have  been  forced  to  obtain  loans  from  banks  to 
bridge  them  over  temporarily. 

This  week  C.  F.  Keeney,  Charleston,  president  of 
district  17,  U.  M.  W.,  and  a  brace  of  organizers,  was 
at  Masontown,  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.,  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  miners  incident  to  organization.  At 
this  point  and  in  Preston  County  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  acquired  the  Elkins  local  interests 
and  some  time  ago,  has  posted  signs  that  the  mines 
will  be  worked  on  the  “open  shop”  plan.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  cautioned  operators  not  to  disturb  existing  re¬ 
lations  with  the  U.  M.  W.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
miners'  officials  cannot  order  a  strike  owing  to  the 
injunction  proceedings  that  are  being  held  over  their 
heads.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  matter  and  the 
test  of  the  Lever  Act  is  being  watched  all  over 
northern  West  Virginia.  The  steel  interests  have 
always  stood  for  the  “open  shop.” 


New  Retail  Merger. 

A  new  retail  combination  has  been  formed 
in  New  York  under  the  name  of  the  Stokes 
Coal  Co.,  which  brings  together  three  old  es¬ 
tablished  businesses,  embracing  four  yards. 

The  interests  joined  are  a  corporation  known 
as  Thomas  Stokes  &  Sons,  with  main  yard  at 
the  foot  of  West  30th  street,  and  a  branch  yard 
at  the  foot  of  East  69th  street;  the  J.  Rhein- 
frank  Co.,  with  a  waterfront  plant  at  the  foot 
of  East  14th  street,  and  another  such  estab¬ 
lishment  at  the  foot  of  East  82nd  street ;  and 
the  Haaren-Dartt  Coal  Co.,  with  office  at  the 
foot  of  West  30th  street,  the  latter  itself  a 
combination  of  two  old-tiffie  retail  concerns. 

The  new  company,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State,  will  have  a  capitali¬ 
zation  of  $1,000,000  in  common  stock  and 
$147,000  in  preferred  stock.  It  will  com¬ 
mence  business  with  a  trade  approximating 
600,000  tons  per  annum. 

Headquarters  will  be  maintained  at  50  East 
42nd  street,  where  the  main  office  of  the  Stokes 
concern  has  been  located  in  the  recent  past. 


After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  has  issued  a  report  dealing  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  in  1917.  It  gives  statistics  showing 
the  origin,  destination  and  use  of  bituminous  coal 
shipped  to  tide ;  bituminous  shipped  to  lake  ports, 
by  districts,  1909-1917;  coal  originated  by  rail  and 
water  carriers;  distribution  from  each  producing 
field,  by  State  of  destination;  coal  used  by  rail¬ 
roads,  by  States ;  coal  used  by  steamships,  by  ports ; 
and  coal  consumed  in  each  State,  by  State  of  origin. 
Copies  can  be  had  /free,  upon  application  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  during  October,  1919,  amounted 
to  1,427,259  tons,  compared  with  1,342,810  tons  in 
same  month  the  year  previous,  an  increase  of  74,449 
tons,  or  0.5  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  carried 
amounted  to  305,264  tons,  against  724,486  tons,  a 
decrease  of  419,222  tons,  or  57.9  per  cent. 


THIS  COAL  NOT  WANTED. 


Thousands  of  Cars  of  Eastern  Coal  Held  by 
Roads  in  Middle  West. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  1. — As  a  result  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  strike  the  railroads  in  this  section  have  a 
white  elephant  on  their  hands,  or  at  least  a  black 
one.  This  consists  of  thousands  of  cars  of  eastern 
coal  which  the  Railroad  Administration  diverted 
west  during  the  closing  days  of  the  strike. 

It  arrived  at  Chicago  and  other  terminals  after 
the  western  mines  had  resumed  operations  and  were 
offering  their  product  to  local  consumers  at  far  be- 
low  Jhe  figure  that  the  eastern  coal  has  to  be  sold 
,  Ur  hi  view  of  the  high’  freight  rate.  As  a  result, 
consumers  are  shunning  it  as  they  would  the  “flu.” 
No  one  will  buy  it  and  the  railroads  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  it  for  their  own  use,  since  they  are 
getting  all  the  western  coal  they  need  at  a  much 
lower  price. 

So  cars  loaded  with  this  high-priced  coal  continue 
to  stand  in  terminal  yards  and  on  way  station  sidings 
week  after  week,  while  eastern  mines  are  running 
on  part  time  because  of  car  shortage.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  situation,  the  more  so  as  the  shippers  have 
not  been  paid  for  their  coal  and  in  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  have  no  idea  what  has  become  of  it, 
except  possibly  that  it  was  “sent  west.” 

Local  railroad  officials  will  not  even  venture  a 
guess  as  to  when  or  where  the  coal  will  eventually 
be  disposed  of,  or  what  price  will  be  realized.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  sell  it  at  the  same  price  that  II- 
inois  coal  is  selling  for  in  Chicago,  there  will  not 
be  much  left  for  the  shippers  after  the  freight  has 
been  deducted. 

4  - r 

What  Is  the  Trade  Doing? 

One  of  the  prominent  Jewish  organizations  has 
succeeded  through  its  publicity  committee  in  having 
the  play  "The  Merchant  of  Venice”  eliminated  from 
the  list  of  studies  in  the  Newark  public  schools  and 
in  announcing  this  fact  tells  of  other  good  work 
accomplished.  Now  comes  a  Scottish  organization 
which  wishes  to  have  the  play  of  “Macbeth”  elim¬ 
inated,  giving  such  reasons  as  were  assigned  in  the 
first  instance. 

What  is  the  coal  trade  doing  to  ward  off  the 
continual  assaults  upon  it?  Very  little,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  excepting  what  is  done  on  their  own 
initiative  by  the  editors  of  the  trade  papers,  a  work 
which  naturally  is  not  so  well  co-ordinated  as  if 
there  were  a  single  directing  head.  Apparently 
many  are  inclined  to  ignore  criticism  while  others 
are  running  around  in  circles  wondering  where  to 
begin.  A  prominent  operator  of  the  Pittsburgh  field 
spits  tobacco  juice  with  forceful  vigor,  as  if  aiming 
for  the  eye  of  an  offending  editor,  and  says  “The 
newspapers  be  damned.” 

He  and  many  of  his  fellows  think  that  settles 
the  matter,  and  probably  nine-tenths  of  them  con¬ 
tinue  to  “ride  the  rods,”  as  Mr.  Clark  puts  it,  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Lloyd’s  statement  of  last  summer  as  to 
those  who  are  stealing  a  ride.  The  remaining  10 
per  cent,  entitled  to  all  credit,  are  paying  their  full 
share  or  a  little  more.  Something  must  be  done  to 
awaken  up  the  90  per  cent  to  a  realization  of  the 
situation  that  they  face. 


Already  there  is  criticism  of  the  Cummins  bill 
taking  away  from  the  more  prosperous  railroads 
some  of  the  income  which  they  would  earn  under 
Government  rates,  but  should  it  not  be  plain  to  the 
critics  that  the  rates  are  made  high  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  the  roads  serving  poor  territory  to 
live  and  not  for  the  sake  of  making  prosperous 
roads  unduly  rich?  The  situation  is  exemplified  in 
this  immediate  vicinity.  No  one  would  pretend  that 
a  rate  necessary  for  the  Erie  was  necessary  for  the 
D.,  L.  &  W.  The  situation,  when  protests  along 
certain  lines  are  made,  is  much  like  that  of  a  man 
who,  working  on  a  salary  and  expense  basis,  com¬ 
plains  because  he  has  to  pay  expenses  out  of  total 
received.  The  situation  should  be  duly  recognized 
at  the  outset. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  expects  to  make  a  change  in 
its  firm  name  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  of  one  of  the  firm’s  officials 
this  week. 

William  D.  Elmstrom,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  is  confined  to  his  home 
on  account  of  illness.  Mr.  Elmstrom’s  many  friends 
are  hoping  that  he  will  recover  promptly,  and  return 
to  his  post  of  leadership  in  the  local  retailers’  or¬ 
ganization 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  are  resting  easier  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  members 
of  the  Teamsters’  Union  on  delivery  charges.  The 
teamsters,  upon  being  given  a  substantial  advance, 
signed  the  new  contract. 

B.  J.  Rowe,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central  at  Chicago,  has  not  resigned  this  post,  as 
an  erroneous  rumor  in  the  trade  declared  that  he 
had  done.  Mr.  Rowe  has  been  assisting  the  Regional 
Coal  Committee  since  November  1  in  handling  the 
strike  situation,  but  he  is  still  coal  traffic  manager  of 
the  I.  C. 

The  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co. 
expects  to  build  a  number  of  additional  houses  for 
miners  of  the  company  at  Benton,  Ill.  Houses  have 
not  been  in  sufficient  supply  for  the  miners  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  to  relieve  this  unsatisfactory  condi- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 

Notice  of  Dissolution. 

WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO.  The 
co-partnership  consisting  of  LE  BARON 
SANDS  WILLARD  and  JOHN  EDGAR 
SUTHERLAND,  carrying  on  a  general  coal 
business  at  No.  8  Bridge  street,  New  York 
City,  will  terminate  by  mutual  consent  on  De¬ 
cember  31st,  1919,  and  thereafter  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO., 
INC.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  will  conduct  a  general  coal  busi¬ 
ness  at  No.  8  Bridge  street,  New  York  City. 

LE  BARON  SANDS  WILLARD 
JOHN  EDGAR  SUTHERLAND. 

Dated,  N.  Y.,  December  18th,  1919. 


tion  that  the  compan  yhas  decided  upon  the  con¬ 
struction. 

The  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Co.  held  its 
fifth  anniversary  in  this  city  last  week.  Five  years 
have  passed  since  the  company  was  first  organized. 
Since  it  was  founded  the  company  has  acquired  five 
new  mines,  three  of  which  are  in  Franklin  County 
and  two  of  which  are  in  Wilmington  County. 

George  W.  Reed,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  is  back 
at  his  office  once  more,  having  given  up  his  desk  at 
the  offices  of  the  Regional  Soal  Committee,  where 
he  co-operated  with  T.  W.  Proctor  in  handling  coal 
distribution  during  the  critical  period  of  the  strike. 
Mr.  Reed  seems  very  little  worn  by  his  two  months 


FOR  SALE 

New  River  mine  in  operation  on  main  line, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  West  Virginia. 
Address,  “Box  17”  care  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 

Old  established  coal  company,  owning 
bituminous  mines  in  Central  Pennsylvania, 
has  several  openings  for  good,  active,  experi¬ 
enced  coal  salesmen  for  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  State  territory.  Good 
future  for  progressive  men  who  can  hold 
and  extend  business.  Apply  with  refer¬ 
ences,  address  “Box  7,”  c/o  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 


WANTED 

Well-known  transportation  interests 
would  like  to  buy  old  established  waterfront 
yard  in  New  York  Harbor.  Address  “C.  B. 
C.”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED:  Salesman  experienced  in  hand¬ 
ling  high  grade  bituminous  coal  in  New 
England  territory,  with  headquarters  in 
Boston.  Address  “Salesman,”  care  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


WANTED :  Coal  man  for  sales  manager. 
Experienced  in  Eastern,  New  England, 
Tidewater,  and  all  rail  trade.  Large  tonnage 
available.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Coal  Company, 
Temporary  Office,  Room  829,  47  West  34th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


of  strain,  but  he  says  he  is  glad  to  be  back  to  routine 
once  more. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has  sent 
out  a  notice  to  members  to  refuse  to  pay  demurrage 
to  the  railroads.  This  action  was  taken  because  of 
the  fact  that  many  cars  were  dumped  upon  the  deal¬ 
ers  soon  after  the  end  of  the  strike,  making  it  a 
physical  impossibility  to  unload  all  of  them  in  the 
free  time.  Labor  for  unloading  is  scarce,  and  the 
dealers  are  more  or  less  helpless.  At  the  same  time 
the  railroads  are  blaming  the  dealers  for  holding  the 
cars,  and  using  it  as  an  excuse  in  defending  them¬ 
selves  for  their  failure  to  make  a  better  showing  in 
getting  the  cars  back  to  the  mines. 


Edward  M.  Alden  Co.,  94  Milk  street,  Bos¬ 
ton  requires  salesman  with  ability  to  sell  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite,  rail  and  tide. 


HIGH  VOLATILE  COAL  OPERATOR 
with  selling  force  covering  New  York 
State,  Canadian  and  New  England  markets 
can  handle  Clearfield  and  'Pittsburgh  coals 
on  small  commission  because  of  low  selling 
cost.  Address  ‘‘Operator,’’  care 
of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL, 


WHOLESALE  FIRM  WITH  ESTAB- 
lished  trade  and  forceful  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  desires  connection  for  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  steam  and  gas  coals  for  New  York  and 
Canadian  territories.  Address  “Established”' 
care  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


SALES  MANAGER 

WANTED:  Experienced  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  for  New  York  Office.  Company  has 
annual  production  of  one  million  tons 
low  volatile  (Jerome  Coal — Pool  No.  9) 
and  six  million  tons  annually  high  grade, 
low  sulphur  Pittsburgh  Gas  and  By¬ 
product  Coking  Coal.  Applicant  must 
be  familiar  with  New  York  Harbor  as 
well  as  New  England  business,  for  low 
volatile  and  gas  coals.  Best  references 
required.  Address  A.  B.  Sheets,  Vice- 
president,  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PEERLESS  (SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.)  COAL 

Best  for  Domestic  and  Steam 
Correspondence  Solicited 

PEERLESS  COAL  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago, 
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YEAR  AT  TWIN  CITIES. 

An  Unsatisfactory  Season  for  Coal  Interests 
at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

It  takes  a  long  mental  review  to  go  back  in  mind 
to  a  season  which  has  been  so  uniformly  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  coal  trade  as  the  present  one.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  the  Northwest 
would  be  that  of  1902,  when  the  anthracite  strike 
lasted  all  summer  and  into  the  fall.  But  then  there 
was  at  least  a  sufficient  supply  of  soft  coal  available 
and  assured  so  that  people  had  no  fear  for  coal  for 
industries. 

But  the  past  year  has  been  most  unsatisfactory 
throughout.  The  mild  winter  of  1918-19  saved  much 
trouble  to  the  trade,  which  had  every  reason  to  fear 
a  shortage.  What  seemed  like  a  sure  shortage  earlier 
was  turned  into  a  surplus.  And  when  it  became 
settled  that  there  was  enough  coal  for  the  season  the 
interest  of  buyers  dropped,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  interest  up  to  the  point  of  getting  orders  in 
hand  for  any  sort  of  leeway  in  delivery. 

Throughout  the  past  summer'  the  predictions  of  a 
shortage  and  scarcity  were  received  with  ill-con¬ 
cealed  doubt.  People  would  not  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  trade  could  be  honest  and  free  from 
a  mercenary  desire  to  force  early  buying.  Despite 
every  indication  sustaining  the  predictions,  the  buy¬ 
ing  throughout  the  summer  was  not  anywhere  near 
what  it  should  have  been.  Even  into  fall  it  was 
slow,  and  it  was  not  until  cool  weather  was  at  hand 
that  there  was  any  real  movement  of  coal.  To  some 
extent  this  slowness  of  movement  was  augmented 
by  the  strike  of  coal  dock  workers,  but  the  real 
inertia  was  plainly  in  the  buying  end.  A  scarcity  of 
cars  also  helped  delay  matters. 

Government  control  of  railroads  served  to  delay 
things  all  along  the  line,  but  it  had  a  slight  com¬ 
pensation  in  that  when  things  became  serious  it  was 
possible  to  round  up  a  supply  of  cars  in  shorter  time 
than  would  have  been  possible  under  private  owner¬ 
ship.  It  is  offset,  however,  by  the  probable  fact  that 
under  private  ownership  there  would  not  have  been 
permitted  such  a  scattering  of  cars  to  the  four 
winds,  so  there  would  have  been  less  need  of  gather¬ 
ing  them  from  all  sides. 

Well  Prepared  for  Strike. 

With  the  bituminous  strike  in  the  fall  came  the 
uncertainty  of  the  supply  for  the  Northwest,  This 
stock,  which  had  been  so  laboriously  gathered  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  was  viewed  with  envious  eyes  from 
all  sides.  Though  all  other  sections  could  have  had 
equal  stores,  had  they  prepared  to  stock  their  needs 
against  the  winter,  they  seemed  to  regard  the  accu¬ 
mulations  on  the  Lake  Superior  docks  as  a  sort  of 
community  store  from  which  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  draw  to  cover  their  lack  of  preparedness. 

The  thrifty  and  industrious  ant  of  the  fable  in  the 
Northwest  had  a  large  crowd  of  shiftless  grass¬ 
hopper  relatives,  who  proposed  to  spend  the  winter 
by  the  heat  of  coal  “borrowed”  from  the  forehanded 
up  here.  It  was  seriously  proposed  to  take  frqm 
those  that  had  to  give  to  those  who  had  not.  It 
looked  for  a  time  that  this  might  be  done,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  determined  opposition  which  was 
raised  on  behalf  of  this  section,  but  the  end  of  the 
strike  relieved  the  situation. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  is  being  spent  in  some¬ 
what  fruitless  effort  to  straighten  out  the  tangles 
which  developed  under  the  stress  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  it  is  certain  that  1919  has  been  a  stale, 
flat  and  unprofitable  year  to  the  coal  trade  of  this 
section. 

So  in  facing  the  approach  of  1920  the  trade  an¬ 
ticipates  a  change  for  the  better  and  hopes  for  the 
elimination  of  conditions  which  have  served  to  work 
as  a  straight-jacket  upon  their  efforts  of  1919. 

The  movement  of  coal  into  the  interior  from  the 
docks  during  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  interfered 
with  by  severe  weather  and  other  causes  to  such 
an  extent  that  cars  have  accumulated  on  the  docks 
at  Duluth  and  Superior  in  excess  of  the  ability  of 
the  railroads  to  move  them.  As  a  result,  loading  is 
being  held  up  until  the  accumulations  can  be  worked 
off.  Motive  power  is  short. 


So  far  as  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Northwest 
are  concerned,  they  are  generally  fairly  covered.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  some  points  which  have  re¬ 
ported  a  shortage  and  to  which  coal  is  being  rushed. 
But  these  are  not  numerous  and  in  general  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  succeeded  in  keeping  coal  moving  nicely. 

A  period  of  milder  weather  has  helped  somewhat 
in  the  distribution  of  coal  throughout  this  territory. 
This  is  quite  helpful,  for  the  shortage  of  power  has 
made  it  hard  to  keep  up  to  the  demands  of  severe 
weather  such  as  has  prevailed  for  some  time. 

With  the  general  withdrawal  of  all  restrictions,  it 
becomes  largely  a  matter  of  time  to  return  to  what 
was  deemed  normal  before  the  strike.  The  qualify¬ 
ing  statement  is  made  because  normal  conditions 
have  been  unknown  for  many  months.  In  the  dock 
trade  things  should  get  back  to  reasonable  conditions 
within  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  all-rail  trade  it 
will  take  much  longer.  In  fact  there  is  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  coal 
coming  to  the  Northwest  by  rail.  Some  expect  it 
shortly  and  others  believe  that  it  will  be  quite  a 
while.  Terminal  congestion  may  result  in  diverting 
shipments  into  more  distant  territory  which  can  be 
reached  without  passing  through  congested  yards. 


OPERATORS  GET  LABOR  MEN. 


Many  Former  U.  M.  W.  Leaders  Now  Affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Mine  Owners. 

The  bituminous  negotiations  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  number  of  former  U.  M.  W.  officials  who 
are  now  identified  with  the  operators.  Some  of  the 
ablest  spokesmen  of  the  mine  owners  at  wage  con¬ 
ferences  were  labor  leaders  in  their  younger  days, 
dropping  that  line  of  endeavor  to  go  into  the  mining 
business  or  because  the  other  side,  recognizing  their 
abilities,  offered  them  handsome  inducements  to  act 
as  association  secretaries  or  in  some  similar  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Phil  Penna  is  a  case  in  point.  He  was  formerly 
national  president  of  the  miners,  but  years  ago  left 
the  ranks  of  labor  to  become  an  employer.  He  is 
now  a  leading  Indiana  operator  and  secretary  of  the 
operators’  association  in  that  State.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  spokesmen  of  all  the  operators 
in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  during  the  past  few 
months. 

Thomas  L.  Lewis  is  another  former  president  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  who  is  now  associated  with  the  mine 
owners,  being  secretary  of  the  New  River  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association. 

William  Haskins,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Ohio  operators  in  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
strike,  used  to  be  president  of  the  Ohio  miners. 

Herman  Perry,  former  president  of  the  Illinois 
branch  of  the  miners’  union,  is  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  operators  of  that  State. 

Charles  O’Neill,  general  secretary  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  was  for¬ 
merly  district  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  that 
field. 

James  Ritcher,  former  vice-president  of  the  Ohio 
miners,  is  another  man  now  with  the  operators. 

D.  C.  Kennedy,  now  an  official  of  one  of  the  West 
Virginia  operators’  associations,  was  in  his  younger 
days  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  the  U.  M.  W.  lead¬ 
ers. 

Other  cases  could  be  cited,  but  these  suffice  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  former  labor  men  have 
changed  their  allegiance.  So  marked  is  this  ten¬ 
dency  that  it  is  sometimes  said  that  office  holding 
in  the  union  is  a  sort  of  training  school  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  operators’  associations. 


What  would  the  public  say  if  the  coal  operators 
should  insist  that  no  coal  could  be  had  unless  the 
buyer  signed  a  ten-year  contract  at  the  highest  price 
of  an  active  year’s  market?  We  can  imagine  what 
a  howl  would  arise  in  that  case.  Yet  office  space  is 
surely  a  necessity,  and  building  owners  are  demand¬ 
ing  ten-year  leases  at  very  high  rentals.  We  sur¬ 
mise  the  conditions  will  be  somewhat  of  an  eye- 
opener  for  more  than  a  few  concerns  who  have 
been  running  along  quietly  on  a  conservative  old- 
time  basis  of  rent  and  other  offices  expenses. 


Cowardly  Expediency  Denounced 

Historic  Plymouth  Hears  Plain  Words  from 
Ex-Senator  Beveridge. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  last 
Monday,  ex-Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  scath¬ 
ingly  denounced  the  Wilson  administration  for  its 
part  in  ending  the  bituminous  strike,  declaring  that 
the  Government  was  guilty  of  “cowardly  expediency 
by  bargaining  with  law-defying  force.” 

“At  this  particular  time,”  said  Mr.  Beveridge,  “the 
crowning  domestic  issue  immediately  before  Amer¬ 
ica  is  whether  labor  unions  shall  run  the  American 
Government,  or  whether  the  American  people  shall 
run  the  American  Government. 

“Three  years  ago  that  issue  was  raised  by  the 
enforced  passage  of  the  Adamson  law.  The  merit 
of  that  legislation  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
method  of  its  enactment,  which  was  as  violently 
lawless  as  that  of  robbery  at  the  mouth  of  a  gun 
or  the  point  of  a  dirk.-  That  method,  if  practiced 
generally,  will  annihilate  regular  government  by  all 
for  the  good  of  all  and  substitute  the  erratic  des¬ 
potism  of  groups  for  their  special  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  method  of 
forcing  that  law  upon  the  statute  books  brought  into 
conflict  fundamental  principles — principles  which  are 
utterly  antagonistic,  absolutely  irreconcilable. 

“The  process  of  attempting  to  compromise  dis¬ 
putes,  involving  antagonistic  principles  that  cannot 
be  compromised,  still  goes  on.  A  recent  example 
blazes  before  our  eyes.  An  organization  of  men 
who  produced  the  nation’s  fuel  refused,  in  violation 
of  law,  to  perform  that  public  service.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  nation  publicly  denounced  that  refusal 
as  criminally  lawless  and  applied  to  a  court  of  the 
nation  to  enjoin  the  lawbreakers;  the  court  did  its 
duty  and  ordered  obedience  to  the  outraged  statute 
of  the  Republic;  nothing  practical  resulted;  in  effect 
the  authority  of  the  court  was  flouted. 

Government  Knuckles  Down. 

“What  happened?  Instead  of  promptly  bringing 
all  the  power  of  the  Government  to  the  execution 
of  the  law  and  the  enforcement  of  the  court’s  decree, 
those  in  charge  of  the  Government  entered  into 
‘consultations’  with  the  very  men  against  whom  the 
Government  had  just  invoked  the  might  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  tribunal.  The  Government,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  actually  consulted  with  those  whom  the 
Government  itself  had  denounced  as  lawbreakers, 
whom  the  court  had  declared  to  be  lawbreakers, 
and  who  had  themselves  admitted  that  they  were 
lawbreakers — consulted  with  them  as  to  whether 
they  would  obey  the  nation’s  laws,  and,  if  so,  upon 
what  terms. 

“That  is  not  free  government  by  the  impartial 
administration  of  equal  laws ;  that  is  the  eccentric 
rule  of  cowardly  expediency  by  bargaining  with 
law-defying  force.  The  momentary  adjustment  se¬ 
cured  by  such  practices  results  in  nothing  perma¬ 
nent  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  produces  new  demands 
because  of  the  certainty  that  again  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  instead  of  performing 
its  only  constitutional  function  in  such  emergencies 
— the  execution  of  the  laws — will  again  do  what  it 
has  no  lawful  authority  to  do,  again  ‘intervene’  to 
bring  about  another  ‘adjustment,’  which  will  again 
be  upset  almost  as  soon  as  made. 

“We  must  evade  no  longer;  we  must  delay  no 
longer.  We  must  uphold  the  basic  principles  on 
which  the  Republic  is  founded  or  witness,  in  our 
own  lifetime,  the  disintegration  of  American  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  men  forming  the  body  of  these  labor 
groups  may  have  just  grievances;  but  no  cause  for 
complaint  justifies  them  in  bringing  misery  and  star¬ 
vation  upon  scores  of  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  are  not  responsible  for  the  conditions 
they  thus  seek  to  remedy.” 


R.  A.  Colter,  George  M.  Kearns  and  J.  M.  Me-. 
Donald  have  been  elected  directors  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Coal  Exchange.  The  newly  constituted  board 
will  elect  general  officers  of  the  exchange  some  time 
this  week.  It  is  understood  Mr.  Colter  declines  re- 
election  as  president. 
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Removal  Notice. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  on  or  about  January 
1,  1920,  we  will  move  into  our  new  offices  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  46th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  Telephone,  Vanderbilt  8000. 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co. 


“S.  S.  BARLEY  &  RICE” 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  most  other  buckwheat  or  screenings 


Heats  Units  over  12,000 

Produced  by  the 

Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co 

AUBURN,  PA. 


IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Burn  50%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation  500  Tons 

N.  E.  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  141  Milk  Street, 

GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Manager  Boston,  ftlaSS. 


HOUSTON  COAL  COMPANY  General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE:  1514-32  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

HOUSTON  QUALITY  HOUSTON  PREPARATION  HOUSTON  SERVICE 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COALS 

FOR  ALL-RAIL,  LAKE  and  EXPORT  SHIPMENT  Over  2,000,000  Tons  Annual  Capacity 

Houston-Pocahontas  Furnace  and  Foundry  Coke 


T  u  C  ft  H 


TRADE  ma  e*  a 


R.  C.  Cantelou,  Western  Mgr.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
F.  A.  Elmore,  Indiana,  Representative,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Clayton  M.  R.  Wigg,  So.  Mgr.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk, Va. 
A.  B.  Lincoln,  Mgr,,  1632  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


H.  H.  LINE  A  WE  AVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  West  End  TruGsrBlRdg.,°PBIlADELPHIA,  PA. 


17  Battery  Place,  NEW  YORK 

ROBSON  L.  GREER,  Sales  Agent 
A.  B.  CRANE, 

Bituminous  Sales  Agent 

Peoples  Bank  Building,  LEBANON,  PA. 
DAVID  S.  HAMMOND,  Sales  Agent 


ANTHRACITE: 

Colbert — Red  Ash  Shamokin,  P.  R.  R. 
Girard  Mammoth — Intermmediate 
White  Ash 

Katherine  Anthracite — Red  Ash 
Hudson — Hard  White  Ash 
Cambridge — White  Ash 
Schuylkill  No.  1 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


BITUMINOUS: 

Miners  of  Keating  B  Vein  Coal 
Selling  Agents 
Sunny  side  Smokeless 
Brisbin  No.  4  and  No.  5  (Somerset) 
Sutherland,  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 
Middle  Creek  Low  Sulphur  Gas  Coal 


MADEIRA,  HILL  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 
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America  and  the  New  World  Trade  Routes. 

Eminent  Authority  on  Business  Matters  Asserts  the  United  States  Has  Gained  Through  Altered  Commercial  Currents 
Resulting  from  the  War  and  Occupies  a  Much  More  Favorable  Position  Than  in  1914. 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  in 
a  recent  number  of  its  house  organ,  presents  an 
article  by  Guy  Emerson,  vice-president  of  that  in¬ 
stitution,  treating  of  shipping  problems  and  describ¬ 
ing  how  the  United  States  has  gained  by  changes 
growing  out  of  the  war. 

To  begin  with  the  United  States  has  risen  from  a 
relatively  low  rank  as  a  maritime  nation  to  a  position 
second  only  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  according  to  Mr.  Emerson,  the  United  Kingdom 
owned  41.6  per  cent  of  the  world’s  sea-going  steam 
tonnage  and  the  United  States  4.5  per  cent.  Now 
the  United  Kingdom  owns  34.3  per  cent  and  the 
United  States  20.4  per  cent  of  the  sea-going  tonnage, 
although  her  total  tonnage,  including  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  is  24.9  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

“Not  only  did  the  war  affect  ocean  transportation 
directly,  by  the  destruction  of  tonnage  and  changes 
in  the  nationality  of  ownership,  but  conditions  have 
arisen  which  may  have  profound  permanent  effects 
on  its  organization,  through  certain  industrial  and 
social  changes  which  it  wrought. 

“Many  factors  have  contributed  to  make  Great 
Britain  the  dominant  factor  in  the  ocean  commerce 
of  the  world,  but  not  the  least  of  these  has  been 
the  fact  that  at  home  and  at  the  commercial  coaling 
stations  established  by  her  steamship  lines,  ships 
could  be  bunkered  for  many  trips  more  conveniently 
and  cheaply  than  elsewhere. 

“Before  the  war,  no'  unly  could  ships  be  cheaply 
bunkered  at  the  Welsh  ports,  but  commercial  bunker¬ 
ing  stations  under  British  control,  were  maintained 
also  at  Gibraltar,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the 
Canaries,  as  well  as  at  Port  Said,  Suez  and  other 
points  of  great  strategic  value,  under  conditions 
which  made  coaling  advantageous. 

Decline  of  British  Bunkering  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  British 
coal  used  for  foreign  bunkering  from  1913  to  .1919 : 


British  coal  used  for 
foreign  bunkering 

Year  (long  tons) 

1913  .  21,031,550 

1914  . 18.535,616 

1915  .  13,630,964 

1916  .  12,988,172 

1917  .  10.227,952 

1918  .  8,756,476 


“Great  Britain  is  now  having  difficulty  in  bunker¬ 
ing  ships.  Her  coal  output  has  been  so  cut  down 
as  a  result  of  industrial  conditions  prevailing  at 
home  that  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  has  not  been 
available,  and  the  price  is  so  high  that  she  is  not  in 
an  advantageous  competitive  position.  American 
ships  and  other  ships  entering  her  ports  are  finding 
it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  carry  coal  sufficient  for 
the  return  trip,  a  most  disadvantageous  arrangement 
from  the  standpo-nt  of  cargo  space. 

“In  addition  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
bunkering  ships,  Great  Brita:n  has  been  the  fore¬ 
most  coal  exporter,  using  her  coal  as  a  going  cargo 
to  make  profitable  the  journeys  of  her  steamers  to 
many  ports.  British  exports  have  suffered  equally 
with  bunkering  facilities. 

Britain’s  Waning  Exports. 

"Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  from  94,431,668  gross 
tons  in  1913.  British  exports  declined  to  40.509,380 
tons  in  1918,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  af- 
ficially  in  Great  Britain  that  exports  for  the  current 
year  cannot  exceed  20,000,000  tons.  The  effects  of 
this  situation  on  the  position  of  British  ocean-carry¬ 
ing  business  cannot  be  estimated  as  yet. 

“Although,  theoretically,  ships  may  sail  wherever 
they  wish,  and  the  sea  is  free,  practical  conditions  of 
commerce  have  served  to  establish  a  number  of  well 
known  lines  of  traffic,  or  sea-lanes. 

"While  these  routes  are  by  no  means  as  definite 
or  as  uniformly  adhered  to  as  lines  of  land  traffic,  as 
determined  by  railroads  and  rivers,  nevertheless,  the 
great  bulk  of  commerce  passes  over  these  well  estab¬ 
lished  routes,  together  with  their  branches  and 
feeders. 

Routes  Determined  by  Fuel. 

Distance  between  ports  of  loading  and  unloading 
is,  of  course,  an  important  factor.  Distance,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  considered  without  relation  to  the 
fuel  supply.  Coal  or  oil  must  be  had,  and  they  must 
be  had  at  the  lowest  cost. 

"Moreover,  coal  is  bulky  and  occupies  much  space 
which  could  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  cargo 
carrying,  so  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  long 
hauls,  if  a  route  can  be  found  which  renders  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  coal  on  the  journey,  it  is  likely  to  be  taken. 
Thus  the  ship  is  obliged  to  carry  coal  for  only  a 
part  of  the  trip,  and  cargo  space  is  conserved. 


"1  he  same  considerations  do  not  apply  in  detail  to 
oil-burning  ships,  which  carry  their  oil  in  double 
bottoms,  but  even  for  ships  of  this  more  modern 
construction  the  points  for  taking  on  fuel  must  not 
be  too  far  apart. 

Coal  Prices  a  Big  Factor. 

Not  only  is  the  question  of  accessibility  of  fuel  to 
be  considered,  but  so  large  a  part  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  a  steamer  consists  of  the  cost  of  fuel 
that  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price  by  sailing 
a  greater  distance,  the  ship  operator  will  carefuly 
figure  whether  it  may  not  be  more  economical  for 
him  to  go  the  greater  distance  for  the  cheaper  coal. 
Of  course,  the  range  of  distance  within  which  it  is 
possible  to  balance  these  factors  is  not  great. 

In  addition  to  fuel  costs,  toll  charges  are  to  be 
considered.  The  importance  of  this  item  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  toll  charges  for  the  passage 
of  a  steamer  of  10,000  net  register  tons  through  the 
Panama  Canal  are  about  $12,000,  and  the  toll  rate 
for  the  Suez  is  practically  the  same. 

"On  the  longer  ocean  routes,  and  also  when  ships 
are  employed  in  traffic  into  the  less  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  world,  the  possibilities  of  picking  up 
way-freight  and  passengers  are  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  decision  as  to  the  line  over  which  a  steamship 
may  travel. 

Our  Improved  Position. 

“Thus,  while  the  war  has  resulted  in  no  radical 
changes  in  the  world’s  main  trade  routes,  the  United 
States  now  stands  in  a  definitely  more  favorable 
position  in  relation  to  international  commerce  than 
it  did  in  1914. 

Our  merchant  fleet  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
world,  and  even  if  oil  replaces  coal  extensively  as 
steamship  fuel  in  the  next  few  years,  our  oil  in¬ 
dustry  places  American  ships  in  a  strong  position. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  now  effecting  changes  in 
trade  routes  which  are  highly  favorable  both  to  our 
importers  and  exporters,  and  the  unsettlement  in 
methods  of  distribution  during  the  war  promises  to 
emphasize  the  effect  of  this  new  waterway  on  the 
distribution  of  Asiatic  products;  while  our  position 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  should  serve 
to  secure  for  us  our  fair  share  of  advantages  from 
the  more  remote  results  of  the  conflict.” 


Sovietizing  the  Coal  Industry. 

New  York  Tribune. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  is  no  longer  na¬ 
tionalized,  with  control  with  the  Government.  It  is 
more  accurate  to  say  it  is  Sovietized ;  control  is  not 
with  the  owners  or  the  operators  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  with  the  400,000  miners,  subject  only  to 
such  regulations  as  they  are  willing  to  accept  from 
the  coal  commission. 

If  the  commission  adjudication  does  not  suit  them 
they  can  quit  again.  A  monopolistic  combination, 
by  decreeing  another  cessation,  can  secure  whatever 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  pleasing  to  it, 
the  burden  of  paying  the  bill  being  automatically 
transferred  to  the  public. 

I  he  operators  are  without  authority.  Of  their 
former  estate  the  greater  part  is  transferred  to  the 
organized  miners,  and  the  little  remaining  is  with 
the  Administration. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
has  occurred,  and  to  look  through  the  superficialities 
of  the  controversy  to  the  bigger  things  below.  The 
country  confronts  a  condition  wherein  a  monopolis¬ 
tic  group,  moved  by  the  selfish  influences  to  which 
all  men  are  subject,  is  restrained  neither  by  compe¬ 
tition  nor  by  law  from  levying  toll  at  will. 


I  he  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  has  removed  its  gen¬ 
eral  offices  from  No.  1  Broadway  to  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace,  Lexington  Ave.  and  46th  St.,  New  York. 


1  rade  Press  Deserves  Full  Recognition. 

There  have  been  several  references  made  in  the 
columns  of  the  legitimate  coal  trade  press  with 
reference  to  the  snowbird  publications,  especially 
the  house  organs  of  one  association  and  another 
which  make  a  bid  for  the  advertising  patronage  of 
the  coal  companies  and  thus  create  a  very  real  com¬ 
petition,  manifested  when  the  regular  trade  journals 
approach  the  advertising  prospect  with  a  view  to 
enfisting  his  interests. 

Should  not  the  legitimate  independent  publications 
of  the  trade  which  continue  their  activities  year 
after  year  in  the  interest  of  the  coal  trade,  at  the 
same  time  combating  socialistic  tendencies  and  an¬ 
archistic  doctrines  of  the  day,  enjoy  the  fullest 
patronage  of  the  Coal  trade  interests? 

Before  placing  your  order  for  advertising  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  some  local  enterprise,  remember  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  legitimate  coal  journals  cov¬ 
ering  the  field  at  reasonable  rates.  The  columns  of 
the  independent  coal  trade  press  are  open  at  any 
time  to  association  officials  and  others  engaged  in 
association  work  and  to  launch  new  papers  into  the 
field  as  official  organs  or  otherwise,  can  serve  no 
real  advantage  and  may  constitute  a  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment. 


G.  W.  Hilligoss,  of  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  was  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  last  week  to  buy  coal. 


The  Check-Off  System. 

An  important  matter  that  will  have  to  be  settled 
by  President  Wilson’s  bituminous  strike  commission 
is  union  recognition  as  exemplified  in  the  check-off. 
While  this  system  of  holding  out  dues  from  miners’ 
wages  and  turning  them  over  to  the  U.  M.  W. 
treasury  is  in  force  in  most  of  the  unionized  soft 
coal  fields,  the  operators  may  put  up  a  determined 
fight  to  have  it  abolished. 

A  half-hearted  effort  was  made  in  some  districts 
lo  repudiate  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  strike, 
but  the  idea  was  dropped  when  it  was  seen  that  it 
would  only  prolong  the  tie-up.  The  trouble  with 
the  check-off,  from  the  operators’  standpoint,  is  that 
.he  funds  thus  piled  up  in  the  union  war-chest  are 
used  against  the  mine  owners  when  the  next  strike 
comes  on. 

I  he  anthracite  operators  have  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  all  the  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to 
bear  to  make  them  adopt  the  check-off.  They  have, 
however,  been  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  “but¬ 
ton  strikes,”  which  are  unknown  in  bituminous  fields 
under  union  domination. 

These  local  strikes  are  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
non-union  men  into  line,  or  compelling  members  to 
keep  their  dues  paid  up.  Frequently  several  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  boys  employed  at  a  colliery  will  go 
on  strike  because  one  or  two  of  their  number  are 
behind  oh  their  dues.  So  the  check-off  system  has 
its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages. 
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The  Ideal  Loader  for 
Retail  Coal  Yards 

Easily  moved  from  one  pile  to  another  when  it  is 
necessary  to  load  one  wagon  with  one  kind  of  coal 
and  the  next  wagon  with  another  kind. 

Wheels  are  away  from  coal  pile  and  do  not  crush 
the  coal. 

No  breakage  of  coal  in  picking  up  or  discharging 
to  screen. 

Handles  All  Kinds  of  Coal 
Perfect  Screening.  The  fines  or  dirt  settle  to  the 
bottom  or  next  to  belt  while  coal  is  conveyed  up 
the  incline  and  when  it  is  evenly  discharged  in  a 
thin  continuous  stream  to  screen,  the  fines  being 
already  separated  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream, 
readily  pass  through  the  screen  openings. 

OVER  2,000  USERS 

have  found  the  Scoop  Conveyor  a  profitable 
investment  for  storing  and  reclaiming,  loading 
and  unloading  cars,  trucks  and  wagons. 

Write  for  Literature 

PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO. 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


,  Gravel,  Coal, 

AvDitka  Scoop  Co  nVrS^ 
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WORTH  THE  PRICE,  MAYBE. 


Strike  Developments  Have  Disgusted  Con¬ 
gress  with  Government  Control. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  says  in  a 
recent  issue  of  his  bulletin : 

As  occasion  warranted,  the  Washington  office  has 
kept  members  of  Congress  informed  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  the  coal  men  have  been  experiencing  in  con¬ 
ducting  their  business  under  the  return  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  In  reply  to  one  of  our  numerous 
letters  one  member  of  the  Senate  said : 

“It  is  about  time  that  we  pried  the  Government 
loose  from  its  hold  on  private  business.” 

That  is  the  opinion  of  most  members  of  Congress. 
In  a  word,  nothing  has  been  more  generally  en¬ 
lightening  than  the  attitude  of  the  Government  to¬ 
ward  the  coal  business  since  the  first  of  November. 
Coal  was  under  federal  control  when  everybody  was 
intensely  interested  in  it. 

Those  who  controlled  it  acted  about  as  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer  would.  And,  there  were  not  many 
other  businesses  under  control  at  the  same  time  to 
divide  attention.  Therefore,  everybody  got  a  first 
rate  chance  to  learn  how  the  Government  acts  when 
it  is  placed  in  complete  control  of  a  private  busi¬ 
ness. 

Nothing  could  have  been  done  which  would  have 
served  as  a  better  argument  against  Government 
control  of  any  business  than  to  give  a  Government 
body  complete  dominance  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  within  the  last  two  months.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  object  lesson  in  what  Government  control 
means. 

It  has  been  extremely  hard  on  coal  men  to  pass 
through  this  bitter  experience.  They  have  lost  so 
much  money  it  will  take  months  to  recover.  They 
have  been  thrown  into  such  confusion  that  not 
a  single  business  act  was  normal,  nor  could  the  out¬ 
come  of  any  act  be  computed  with  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy.  These  things  have  been  terribly  annoying 
and  expensive. 

Nevertheless,  by  this  two  months  of  loss  and  con¬ 
fusion,  the  coal  industry  has  probably  purchased  im¬ 
munity  from  this  same  kind  of  thing  in  perpetuity. 
As  we  see  it,  industrial  freedom  has  been  bought 
not  only  for  the  coal  but  for  the  people  and  the 
business  of  the  United  States.  It  may  prove,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  industry  have  not 
been  in  vain.  j. 


Quite  a  Job  to  Check  Up. 

The  year-end  always  brings  its  extra  trials  to  the 
auditing  department,  and  we  surmise  that  many  an 
hour  ’of  overtime  will  be  put  in  this  season  in 
straightening  out  the  records  of  coal  mined  and 
shipped.  Certainly  there  was  never  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  when  loaded  cars  were  handled 
more  ruthlessly. 

Tonnage  was  sent  far  and  wide,  regardless  of 
original  billing,  and  what  with  confiscations  and  di¬ 
versions  few  knew  where  they  were  at  and  who 
was  to  pay  for  the  coal  that  was  shipped.  There 
was  a  general  understanding,  of  course,  that  the 
Government  was  responsible;  but,  as  is  well  known, 
that  is  not  a  ready  reliance.  Government  bills  are 
only  too  slow  in  settlement  in  the  regular  course  of 
business,  as  a  general  thing. 

The  requests  that  have  come  in  to  originating 
roads  for  information  as  to  where  coal  came  from, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  paid  for,  are  but  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  much  complicated  situation. 


Illinois  Coal  Production. 

State  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  report  a 
total  of  75,099,784  tons  of  coal  produced  in  fifty-one 
counties  of  Illinois  in  fiscal  year  of  1919,  or  a 
decrease  of  14,879,685  in  1918.  , 


It  is  reported  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  begun  a  new  campaign  to  unionize  the  Eastern 
Kentucky  coal  fields,  having  recently  sent  organ¬ 
izers  into  the  Elkhorn  district. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 


Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  from  Great 
Britain  were  as  follows : 

November 


Country — 

t - 

1917 

1918 

A 

1919 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Russia  . 

9,608 

5,001 

11,232 

Sweden  . 

82,845 

60,008 

189,364 

Norway  . 

64,661 

50,488 

123,909 

Denmark  . 

60,651 

67,347 

131,785 

Netherlands  1 . 

41,997 

1,148 

36,442 

Belgium  . 

2,235 

France  . 

.  1,395,259 

1,218,153 

1,245,651 

Portugal  . 

13,335 

16,168 

54,743 

Azores  and  Madeira. 

2,736 

17,349 

Spain  . 

50,400 

23,228 

64,964 

Canary  Islands  . 

13,856 

Italy  . 

.  293.751 

473,980 

364,733 

Greece . 

11,556 

4.093 

Algeria  . 

22.622 

1,723 

43,220 

French  W.  Africa... 

56,356 

11,741 

15,889 

Port.  W.  Africa . 

• 

14,779 

Chile  . 

250 

421 

1,741 

Brazil  . 

3.691 

655 

12,092 

Uruguay  . 

10,146 

7,597 

16,764 

Argentine  Rep . 

15,467 

26,799 

69,709 

Channel  Islands  .... 

7.090 

11,391 

7,048 

Gibraltar  . 

.  112,882 

145.232 

66,556 

Malta  . 

.  170,455 

81,555 

32,929 

Egypt  . 

77,629 

125,225 

113,979 

Aden  and  Depend.. . . 

10,316 

British  Tndia  . 

142 

288 

Ceylon . 

5,207 

Other  Countries  . . . . 

99,091 

87,817 

76,891 

Total  Anthracite... 

.  135.149 

91,016 

148,344 

“  Steam  . . 

.  2,157,005 

1,927,188 

2,232,688 

“  Gas  . 

.  196  022 

250,934 

276,347 

Household  . 

12,675 

16,631 

11,749 

“  Other  Sorts. 

101,769 

130,196 

78,348 

Total  . 

2.602,620 

2,415,965 

2,747,476 

Coke  . 

76,841 

68,355 

148,078 

Patent  Fuel  . 

121.892 

111,185 

135.971 

Ttl.  Coal, Coke  &  Pt.F 

.  2.801,353 

2,595,505 

3,031,525 

Bunkers,  Foreign  _ 

750,149 

752,953 

795,747 

Eleven  Months 

Tdtal  Anthracite... 

.  1,281,755 

1,083,483 

1,448,339 

“  Steam  . 

26,523,528  24,312,921  26,337,236 

“  Gas  . 

3,502,201 

2,873,858 

3,017,886 

“  Household  . . 

143.696 

134,937 

129,799 

“  Other  Sorts. 

1,350,797 

1,255,416 

1,382,453 

Total  . 

Coke  . 

1,199,652 

844,572 

1,306,134 

Patent  Fuel  . 

1,419,481 

1,421,923 

1,534,364 

Ttl  Coal, Coke  &  Pt.F.  35.421,110  31,927,110  35,156,211 

Bunkers,  Foreign  . . . . 

9,476,313 

8,155,581  : 

10,838,134 

The  Return  of  the  Railroads. 

While  the  public  generally  welcomes  the  return  of 
the  railroads  to  their  owners  in  the  near  future,  the 
owners  are  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  how  valuable 
their  property  will  be  when  it  is  returned.  As  the 
financial  man  of  the  World  says,  their  attitude  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  spectator  in  the  audience 
who  has  loaned  his  silk  hat  for  the  “professor”  to 
mix  an  omelette  in.  Just  what  will  the  service¬ 
ability  of  the  tile  when  the  magician  unscrambles 
the  eggs  at  the  conclusion  of  his  act? 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  railroads  are 
much  run  down  physically,  and  another  writer  re¬ 
fers  to  them  being  characterized  by  a  much  dimin¬ 
ished  morale.  Certainly  the  companies  are  saddled 
with  high  wage  scales,  which  necessitate  increased 
rates  for  freight  and  passenger  transportation. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  prospect  of  various  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  a  personal  nature  arising  when  the  trans¬ 
fer  takes  place.  Some  of  the  federal  managers  pro¬ 
moted  from  rather  far  down  the  line  have  been 
riding  hard,  favoring  their  friends  and  punishing 
their  enemies.  With  the  return  of  the  corporate 
officials  to  power  they  will  want  to  do  something 
along  the  same  line,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if 
some  of  the  primary  instincts  of  human  nature  do 
not  come  to  the  surface,  to  the  disadvantage  of  ac¬ 
tual  railroad  operation. 


BITUMINOUS  OUTPUT  JUMPS. 

Quick  Recovery  Following  Strike  Shown  by 
Geological  Survey  Figures. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  the 
bituminous  output  during  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  the  first  full  week  after  the  termination 
of  the  strike,  was  86.4  per  cent  of  the  average  for 
the  four  weeks  in  October  immediately  preceding 
the  strike.  Production  for  three  recent  weeks,  with 
comparisons  for  1918,  is  shown  below: 

*  1919  1918 

Week  ending—  Net  Tons  Net  Tons 

December  6  .  5,245,000  10,985,000 

December  13  .  5,800,000  10,623,000 

December  20  . 10,431,000  10,137,000 

Commenting  on  the  situation  in  the  latest  week 
reported  on,  the  Geological  Survey  says : 

“Compared  with  the  week  before  the  output 
howed  an  increase  qf  4,631,000  tons,  or  80  per  cent. 
The  recovery  is  the  more  significant  when  it  is 
realized  that  in  a  single  week  the  bituminous  in¬ 
dustry  climbed  from  the  depression  of  the  strike 
period  to  a  level  of  production  higher  than  that  of 
any  week  from  mid-January  to  mid-August  of  the 
past  year.  Indqpd,  unless  later  returns  cause  a 
downward  revision  of  the  estimates,  the  curve  of 
1919  production  has  again  crossed  that  of  1918.” 

Anthracite  output  took  quite  a  slump  in  the  week 
ending  December  20,  due  largely  to  the  cold  weather 
which  interfered  with  operations,  especially  at  the 
washeries.  Production  for  that  week  was  1,727,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  2,082,000  tons  the  week  be¬ 
fore. 


RESTORING  FRENCH  MINES. 


Work  Must  Be  Directed  by  German  Engineers 
Who  Flooded  Them. 

Solution  of  the  difficulties  in  opening  up  the  big 
coal  mines  in  northeastern  France  must  await  the 
coming  of  German  military  engineers  who  wrought 
the  destruction,  says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Lens. 

In  Lens,  where  seventeen  main  shafts  and  thirteen 
air  shafts  are  flooded,  the  task  of  reclaiming  the 
mines  is  said  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  in  the 
outlying  districts,  where  the  damage  is  reported  to 
be  largely  on  the  surface  and  to  equipment. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  work  of  pump¬ 
ing  out  the  water  would  be  simple.  In  this  case, 
however,  corrective  operations  must  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  the  German  army  engineers  who 
superintended  the  blowing  of  holes  in  the  cement 
shaft  linings  of  the  mines.  These  holes,  the  mining 
engineers  say,  will  have  to  be  discovered  and 
plugged  before  pumping  begins,  because  the  ground 
in  this  section  is  extremely  moist  and  no  pump 
could  make  headway  against  the  seepage. 

Even  under  normal  conditions,  they  explain,  when 
shafts  are  being  sunk  here  it  is  necessary  to  use 
refrigerating  machinery  to  freeze  the  water,  which 
makes  its  appearance  while  the  cement  lining  is  be¬ 
ing  put  in. 

Twenty-three  companies  controlling  mines  in  Lens 
and  surrounding  villages  have  organized  a  joint 
staff  of  engineers  and  experts  to  study  best  methods 
of  approach  to  the  rehabilitation  problem,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  filing  claims  for  damages  with  the 
Government. 

Actual  damage  to  mine  properties,  the  officials 
declare,  cannot  be  determined  until  the  water  is  re¬ 
moved,  but  they  agree  that  normal  production  can¬ 
not  be  attained  for  years. 


The  West  has  been  taking  70  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
production  of  the  Fairmont  region.  The  diversion 
has  been  cut  down  to  100  or  125  loads  daily.  Coal 
shipments  to  steel  plants  are  affected  considerably. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  and 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  Pittsburgh,  have  been  deprived  of 
the  low-sulphur  fuel  that  they  usually  secure  in  the 
Fairmont  region. 
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Work  of  New  York  Wholesale  Association. 

Presentation  of  Tidewater  Demurrage  Complaint  and  Steps  to  Meet  Growing  Competition  of 
Fuel  Oil  Were  Among  the  Noteworthy  Achievements  of  1919. 


Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  Cork,  in  his 
annual  report  covering  the  calendar  year  1919, 
says : 

The  activities  of  this  Association  in  the  past 
year  have  been  of  such  wide  scope  that  it  is 
not  possible  in  the  limits  of  a  brief  ;  review  to 
do  more  than  touch  the  high  places. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  breakdown  of  business  resulted  in 
a  very  unusual  condition  being  created  in  the 
coal  trade,  throwing  large  quantities  of  coal 
upon  the  market ;  but,  speaking  of  this  locality 
especially,  the  evil  effect  of  this  was  mitigated 
in  large  measure  by  the  Coal  Exchange  Bu¬ 
reau  maintained  by  the  Association  which  en¬ 
abled  its  members  to  trade  amongst  themselves 
with  a  greater  freedom  than  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  trade. 

The  harbor  strike  which  existed  for  a  few 
days  in  January  and  was  resumed  March  4, 
and  continued  until  April  21,  was  one  of 
the  most  trying  situations  that  has  confronted 
the  trade  in  many  years ;  but  the  distress 
which  would  have  been  occasioned  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  enormous  accumulation  of  demur¬ 
rage  charges  was  relieved  by  the  action  of  the 
Association  in  obtaining  from  the  Railroad 
Administration  a  suspension  of  all  of  these 
charges  to  and  including  May  31,  1919,  pend¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  case  brought  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  involving  the  reasonableness  of  the 
wartime  demurrage  charges.  This  suspension 
of  charges  is  without  precedent,  and  was  ac¬ 
complished  only  after  overcoming  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  from  officials  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration. 

The  Demurrage  Case. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held 
a  hearing  jn  the  matter  the  latter  part  of 
July  in  New  York,  the  presentation  of  the 
testimony  and  evidence  occupying  nine  davs. 
There  had  been  assessed  against  those  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Association  an  aggregate  of 
•upwards  of  $500,000  in  these  charges." 

This  complaint  originally  covered  all  of  the 
tidewater  ports,  Hampton  Roads  and  north, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Hampton 
Roads  shippers  evinced  no  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  it  became  necessary  before  going  to  trial 
to  abandon  our  contentions  as  to  that  port. 
Our  efforts  to  procure  witnesses  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia  were  without  success 
and  the  testimony  introduced  at  the  trial  of 
the  case  with  respect  to  those  two  ports  came 
from  New  York  coal  men  who  had  interests 
at  those  places. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  because  of  the 
lack  of  interest  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of 
the  coal  men  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
the  Railroad  Administration  subsequently 
repudiated  its  arrangement  for  suspension  of 
demurrage  charges  at  those  ports  and  con¬ 
fined  the  same  to  points  taking  New  York 
rates. 

Tentative  Report  Expected  Soon. 

The  briefs  were  submitted  on  October  6 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  tentative  report  of 
the  Examiner  who  sat  at  the  hearing  will  be 
issued  within  a  very  few  days.  Following  this, 
under  the  practice  of  the  Commission,  the 


parties  have  the  privilege,  if  they  desire,  of 
niing  exceptions  to  the  report  and  making 
oral  argument  before  a  division  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  after  which  the  Commission’s  final 
decision  will  be  handed  down. 

It  is  expected  that  this  may  occur  along  in 
February  or  March,  and,  while  this  may  seem 
a  long  time  to  those  interested  in  the  matter, 
at  the  same  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
able  to  induce  the  Commission,  because  of  its 
importance,  to  give  this  matter  an  early  hear¬ 
ing,  if  the  decision  is  received  at  as  early  a  date 
as  is  anticipated  it  will  really  be  from  ten  to 
twelve  months  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
course. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  and  additional 
work  has  been  thrust  upon  our  members  by  the 
resumption  of  the  functions  of  the  Fuef  Ad¬ 
ministration,  especially  as  they  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  its  delegated  authority,  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  now  tied  up  in  coal  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  latter,  which  members 
have  found  it  impossible  to  locate  or  to  collect 
for  when  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
locate  it.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  coal  trade  had  been  permitted  to  function 
in  a  normal  way  during  the  past  two  months, 
much  of  the  hardship  which  has  been  suffered 
by  the  public  would  have  been  entirely 
obviated. 

Coal  Prices  Fair. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole 
is  distinctly  opposed  to  anything  that  even 
savors  of  profiteering.  I  think  the  tendency 
amongst  them  is  always  to  treat  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  most  considerate  manner  and  my 
personal  view  in  speaking  on  this  subject — and 
I  am  only  expressing  my  personal  view — is 
that  what  is  said  of  the  people  generally  is  true 
of  the  coal  trade  specifically  and  that  the 
people  is  best  governed  which  is  least  gov¬ 
erned. 

( meat  uncertainty  has  been  caused  by  the 
placing  of  embargoes  upon  export  shipments 
and  while  this  no  doubt  was  inevitable,  at  the 
same  time  much  loss  has  attended  the  same. 

1  he  situation  in  New  A  ork  with  respect  to 
the.  local  supply  of  coal,  about  90  per  cent  of 
which  is  anthracite,  is  and  has  been  good.  We 
have  had  hysterical  flurries  from  time  to  time, 
accompanied  by  the  cutting  off  of  heat  in  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  etc.,  all  of  which  could  have 
been  obviated  by  ’the  use  of  the  steam  sizes 
of  anthracite,  an  abundance  of  which  is  and 
has  been  on  the  market  during  the  whole  per¬ 
iod  of  the  strike. 

Oil  Competition. 

The  matter  of  oil  competition  has  interested 
our  members  and  the  trade  generally  and  it 
has  been  found  that  a  great  number  of  con¬ 
cerns  have  gone  over  to  the  use  of  oil  without 
a  careful  and  proper  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Association  was  asked  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  formed  to  look  after  this  subject  to  take 
over  this  branch  of  work  and  wherever  it  has 
been  able  to  find  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  use  of  coal  before 
the  contemplating  user  of  oil,  generally  the 
result  has  been  that  the  consumer  has  decided 
to  stick  to  coal,  the  fuel  of  which  there  is  an 


ample  and  assured  supply  with  the  history  of 
lair  price  dealing. 

The  work  in  this  respect  will  be  continued 
and  the  report  of  experienced  combustion  en¬ 
gineers  on  the  subject  is  now  in  the  course  of 
preparation  and  will  be  sent  out  within  a 
short  time. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  the  membership  roll 
of  the  Association  has  been  increased  by  a 
number  of  additional  names  and  we  expect 
with  the  first  of  the  year  to  put  the  member¬ 
ship  up  to  at  least  one  hundred,  as  compared 
with  eighty-one  during  the  past  year  and  only 
twenty-eight  at  the  inception  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  October,  1917. 


Proposed  Inspection  Service. 


Secretary  Lane  Explains  Why  He  Asked  for 
$725,000  Appropriation. 

In  applying  to  Congress  for  a  $725,000  appropria¬ 
tion  for  conducting  a  coal  inspection  service  under 
ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Department,  said : 

Inspection,  sampling,  analysis,  and  certification  of 
coal  should  be  made  by  the  Government.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  followed  in  other  commodities  and  would  be 
a  benefit  to  the  producers  of  clean  coal,  the  con- 
sumeis,  and  to  the  interest  of  foreign  commerce, 
riijs  will  assure  the  consumer  the  grade  of  coal 
which  he  pays  for,  protect  the  interest  of  those  pre¬ 
paring  clean  coal,  without  discouraging  the  mining 
of  poorer  grades  of  coal,  and  should  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  toward  good  coal  preparation. 

,  This  coal  inspection  system  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  contemplates  as  a  salient  feature 
advice  as  to  the  quality  of  coal  shipped.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  each  m'ning  company  set  its  own  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality,  consistent  with  the  particular  vein, 
preparation,  and  the  market  which  the  business  af¬ 
fords,  and  that  the  Government  shall  publish  such 
standard  and  certify  as  to  whether  such  standard 
is  being  maintained  by  the  mining  companies. 

frequent  Sampling  Contemplated. 

“There  is  not  contemplated  a  certification  as  to 
each  and  every  shipment,  but  the  system  does  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  accurate  sampling  of  full  carload  lots 
and  for  the  inspection  and  sampling  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  of  coal  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  the  declared  standard  of  the  mining 
company  is  being  maintained.  The  coal  mining 
companies  .would  cooperate  and  enter  the  system 
and  be  privileged  to  advertise  that  their  product 
was  from  a  mine  wdiose  standard  of  preparation 
was  certified  by  the  Government. 

“In  case  the  coal  shipment  was  below  the  stand¬ 
ard,  the  mine  owner  would  be  promptly  advised  of 
the  fact,  and,  where  possible,  the  consumer  would 
receive  a  notice  to  the  same  effect.  If  the  coal  con¬ 
tinues  to  fall  below  the  standard,  it  would  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  certified  l'st  established  by  the 
Government  and  the  mine  would  be  required  to  de¬ 
clare  a  new  and  different  standard  which  its  product 
could  meet.” 

Secretary  Lane  proposes  the  employment  of  a 
chief  coal  inspector  at  $5,000  per  year,  an  assistant 
at  $4,000,  these  officials  to  have  their  headquarters 
at  \\  ashington,  a  district  coal  inspector  at  $4,000, 
and  100  field  coal  inspectors  at  $2,400  each.  Each 
1 1 e  1  cl  inspector  would  be  provided  with  an  assistant 
at  $1,320  a  year.  The  sum  of  $159,760  is  designated 
for  traveling  and  per  diem  expenses  for  the  in¬ 
spectors  ,  $24,000  for  tools  and  office  supplies,  and 
$111,500  for  the  shipment  of  coal  sampling  stations 
and  equipment. 


S.  Steinbach,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  operations,  which 
the  corporation  recently  acquired  from  the  Elkins 
interests  near  Morgantown. 
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Peabody  System  of 
Coal  Mine  Management 

Offers  to  the  owners  of  coal  mines  or  coal  prop¬ 
erty  an  unusual  service. 

We  undertake  the  management  of  coal  mines 
and  operate  them  with  economical  production. 

We  make  appraisals  to  determine  mineral 
values — the  possibility  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment — as  well  as  to  inventory  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings  and  other  equipment. 

We  assist  in  financing  coal  properties  if  they 
are  or  can  be  made  competitively  merchantable. 
Investigate  the  Peabody  System  of  Coal  Mine 
Management. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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TRANSPORTATION 
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TUGS  A  BARGES  owned. by  me.  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  alwayj  “TUNED"  up  for  butintas. 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  ANTHRACITE 
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EXPORT  BAN  MODIFIED. 

Coal  Can  Be  Shipped  from  Hampton  Roads 
and  Baltimore  on  50%  Basis. 

Exportation  of  bituminous  coal  from  Norfolk, 
Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  rate  at  which  coal  was 
being  exported  from  those  ports  in  October,  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  an  order  issued  last  Monday  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration.  The  order  was  accompanied 
by  a  statement  from  Director  General  Hines  explain¬ 
ing  his  reasons  for  modifying  the  embargo. 

“In  the  two  weeks  which  have  passed  since  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  returned  to  work  generally 
production  has  increased  regularly,”  said  Mr.  Hines. 
“This  has  afforded  a  great  measure  of  relief  in 
those  consuming  sections  customarily  supplied  by 
miners  in  the  central  competitive  field  and  in  the 
Southwest,  and  in  which  sections  consumers’  stocks 
had  been  much  depleted. 

“Indicative  of  the  better  conditions  of  such  stocks 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  those  consumers  who  were 
eager  during  the  strike  to  obtain  coal  from  the  fields 
which  had  continued  to  produce  in  the  East,  have 
refused  now  to  take  such  coal  which  the  railroads 
moved  west  during  the  strike  to  protect  such  con¬ 
sumers,  the  additional  freight  rate  from  the  East 
naturally  entering  into  the  price  of  the  coal.” 

Must  Have  Foreign  Outlet  to  Prevent  Congestion. 

“It  is  necessary,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
production  of  the  Eastern  fields  be  again  turned  into 
usual  channels  and  usual  markets,  and  among  the 
latter  is  the  overseas  export  market.  Otherwise  a 
serious  congestion  of  coal  loads  will  inevitably  de¬ 
velop  on  the  railroads. 

“After  careful  consideration  of  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  permit  re¬ 
stricted  resumption  of  overseas  export  movement 
of  bituminous  coal.  Instructions  have  already  been 
issued  for  such  movement  through  the  ports  of 
Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore  in  an  amount  equal 
to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  export  tonnage  handled 
through  those  ports  in  the  month  of  October. 

“Similar  arrangements  will  be  made  at  other  ports 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  details  now  under  way 
can  be  perfected. 

“At  each  port,  however,  the  export  dumping  will 
be  allowed  only  upon  a  restricted  basis,  the  restric¬ 
tions  being  made  effective  by  railroad  embargoes 
against  the  movement  of  coal  to  tidewater  ports 
for  export  and  the  issue  of  permits  by  the  railroads 
under  the  control  of  the  regional  directors  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  specific  coal  against  such  em¬ 
bargoes. 

“During  the  last  two  weeks,  while  production  has 
been  on  the  increase,  special  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  export  of  coal  to  Cuba  necessary  there  for 
sugar  production  ultimately  to  be  moved  to  this 
country. 

“In  addition,  a  few  other  cargoes  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Central  Coal  Committee,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  the  destina¬ 
tion  countries  concerned,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
vital  necessities  among  our  allies,  and  also  of  for¬ 
eign  consumers  whose  output  was  contracted  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States.” 


The  Potts  Run  Coal  Sales  Corporation  has  been 
organized  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  offices  at  423 
South  Salina  street,  to  handle  bituminous  coal  in 
northern  and  central  New  York  from  operations 
controlled  by  the  Potts  Run  Coal  Co.  The  manager 
of  H.  D.  Stewart,  lately  of  Clearfield,  Pa.  A.  L. 
Dickerman,  Jr.,  of  Dickerman  &  Englis,  New  York, 
is  one  of  the  incorporators. 


Recent  reference  in  print  to  the  new  by-product 
coke  plant  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  indicates  how  important  is 
the  industrial  development  in  that  far-off  corner 
of  the  continent.  With  coal  and  iron  ore  close  at 
hand,  quite  a  notable  industrial  center  has  been 
established  during  the  past  20  years. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

Clark  T.  Roberts,  of  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
kept  up  his  usual  custom  by  paying  Buffalo  a  visit 
during  the  holidays. 

Charles  L.  Couch  has  been  re-elected  treasurer  of 
the  Buffalo  Automobile  Club,  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  sort  in  the  country. 

J.  S.  Hamilton,  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  with  his  wife,  go  next  week  to  Florida, 
where  they  have  relatives.  J.  P.  McMurrich  and 
wife  of  Oswego,  will  go  to  California  in  a  few  days 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

J.  Earl  Myers  came  up  to  Buffalo  from  Pittsburgh 
last  week  on  one  of  his  regular  visits.  He  says  that 
the  life  of  a  coal  man  is  not  a  happy  one.  When 
there  are  cars  there  is  a  lack  of  men,  and  when 
men  are  plenty  the  cars  run  short. 

The  car-ferry  Maitland  No.  1,  which  carries  coal 
across  Lake  Erie  from  Conneaut,  O.,  to  Port  Mait¬ 
land,  Canada,  went  ashore  near  the  latter  port  on 
December  24th  with  39  cars  on  board  loaded  with 
40  to  50  tons  of  coal  each  and  was  released  four 
days  later,  after  allowing  8  cars  to  go  overboard. 

Coal  shippers  and  others  in  the  transportation 
business  often  complain  that  car  tracting  is  a  farce, 
as  the  roads  merely  wait  till  the  lost  car  shows  up. 
There  are  reasons  for  this  indifference.  A  case  is 
now  reported  of  a  car  lost,  that  got  off  the  railroad 
books  from  a  mistake  in  the  number  made  by  a 
railroad  employee.  Then  it  was  two  months  at  des¬ 
tination  before  the  consignee  reported  it.  Now  the 
roads  are  angry  because  of  the  needless  work  that 
was  made  them,  forgetting  their  own  share  in  the 
delay. 


Country  Needs  Sane  Optimism. 

In  the  midst  of  a  much-troubled  world,  with  some 
taking  a  very  dark  view  of  matters  and  some  assum¬ 
ing  to  ignore  the  difficulties  of  the  day,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb  strikes  a  happy  medium  note  when  he  says : 

“What  this  earth  needs  now  and  ever  has  needed 
is  a  large  sprinkling  of  well-balanced  men  and 
women  who  prefer  to  live  in  the  sunshine  of  cheer¬ 
fulness,  but  who  are  not  afraid  to  invade  the  shad¬ 
ows  where  wrong  and  sorrow  and  suffering  and 
injustice  lurk  and  sternly  to  deal  with  these  ills 
and  errors,  and  then  come  forth  again  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  into  light  with  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  good 
of  human  affairs  unimpaired,  with  their  fortitude 
strengthened  and  with  the  sweetness  in  their  souls 
renewed. 

“We  love  the  man  who  comes  up  smiling,  but  still 
more  we  should  love  the  man  who  can  go  down 
smiling.” 


Size  of  Arbitration  Board. 

The  mere  matter  of  the  size  of  the  bituminous 
arbitration  commission  is  a  point  for  considerable 
debate.  It  is  felt  that  the  questions  involved  are  too 
large  to  be  settled  by  a  body  of  three  men;  only 
one  of  whom  is  a  disinterested  party. 

The  circumstances  relative  to  coal  production  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  marketing  of 
the  product  therefrom  are  such  as  to  place  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  beyond  the  close  personal  knowledge 
of  any  single  operator  and  the  various  matters,  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  law,  transportation  and  political 
economy  are  so  great  in  scope  as  to  justify  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  by  a  group  of  citizens  em¬ 
bracing  various  walks  of  life.  It  may  be  that  these 
circumstances  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  appointment  of  advisors  or  honorary  members. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  anthracite 
strike  commission  of  1902,  and  it  is  therefore  per¬ 
haps  too  early  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  bituminoqs  arbitration  commission. 


One  advantageous  feature  of  the  competitive  influ¬ 
ence  of  oil  is  that  the  experience  of  the  coal  men 
of  the  oil  and  gas  towns  of  the  Middle  West,  which 
had  such  booms  in  the  80’s  and  90’s,  showed  that 
the  development  then  ensuing  called  for  a  very 
large  tonnage  of  coal  when  the  inevitable  dimin¬ 
ishing  flow  of  the  new  fuel  eventuated. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

W.  D.  Eyre,  of  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  29  Broadway, 
is  about  to  leave  on  a  trip  to  Florida. 

The  Weber-Bunke-Lange  Coal  Co.  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $324,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  preliminary  work  of  putting  six  additional 
stories  on  the  Bowling  Green  Building,  at  5-1 1 
Broadway,  was  begun  this  week. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Coal  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  Herbert  Adams  was 
elected  a  director  to  succeed  the  late  Edward  Hol¬ 
brook. 

Bids  for  furnishing  about  14,000  tons  of  anthracite 
for  public  buildings,  pumping  stations,  etc.,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  will  be  opened  in  the  Borough  President’s  office 
next  Wednesday,  January  7. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ebberts  returned  on  the 
Adriatic  from  a  European  trip  which  embraced  ex¬ 
tended  visits  in  Great  Britain  and  also  trips  to 
points  of  interest  in  France  and  Belgium. 

The  office  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son  in  the  White¬ 
hall  Building  has  been  re-decorated  throughout  and 
equipped  with  new  furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  handsomest  coal  offices  in  the  city. 

W.  F.  Woodward  has  been  appointed  resident 
manager  in  this  city  of  the  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.  and 
affiliated  corporations.  He  recently  returned  from 
France,  where  during  the  war  he  was  associated 
with  Col.  Wentz  in  the  distribution  of  coal  to  the 
army. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Hotel  Astor  will 
adopt  fuel  oil  as  soon  as  the  Fire  Department  ap¬ 
proves  the  storage  plans,  which  include  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  large  tanks  in  the  basement.  The  plans  have 
already  been  approved  by  the  Building  Department, 
it  is  understood. 

The  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  group  meeting  in  this  city  some 
time  in  February.  A  committee  of  which  Roderick 
Stephens  is  chairman  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 
and  is  expected  to  make  an  announcement  shortly 
regarding  the  date  and  other  details.  Last  year  the 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Officials  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  which  uses 
some  350,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  are  considering 
the  use  of  fuel  oil.  They  are  said  to  be  negotiating 
for  7,000,000  barrels,  to  be  delivered  over  a  three- 
year  period,  but  have  not  definitely  decided  to  make 
the  change.  Coal  men  believe  that  the  news  from 
Mexico,  telling  of  Government  interference  with  oil 
production,  will  make  large  consumers  think  twice 
before  taking  up  with  a  new  fuel. 

Changes  at  the  Bowling  Green  Building  will  afford 
additional  space  within  a  few  months,  probably, 
after  May  1st.  We  understand  that  another  story 
is  to  be  added  to  the  entire  building  and  that  the 
interior  area  of  the  structure  will  be  carried  up  to 
a  further  height  of  about  six  floors,  that  is  to  say, 
six  additional  stories  will  be  built  with  a  setback 
from  the  street  line,  front  and  rear.  All  the  new 
office  space  thus  provided  will,  it  is  said,  be  re¬ 
served  for  present  tenants  of  the  building  who  wish 
to  expand. 

The  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  moved  last  Satur¬ 
day  from  No.  1  Broadway  to  its  new  quarters  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  The  Archibald  McNeil  & 
Sons  Co.,  which  has  secured  offices  at  the  same  ad¬ 
dress,  is  planning  to  move  next  Tuesday.  The 
space  in  the  Washington  Building  heretofore  occu¬ 
pied  by  these  companies  has  been  sub-leased  until 
May  1  to  concerns  not  engaged  in  the  coal  business. 

The  Virginia  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  of  Tazewell, 
Va.,  of  which  G.  W.  St.  Clair  is  president,  has 
opened  an  office  at  room  218,  No.  2  Rector  street, 
with  Benoit  D.  Weill  in  charge.  This  is  Mr.  Weill’s 
first  engagement  in  the  coal  trade  itself,  but  he  has 
had  experience  in  connection  with  coal  matters  from 
the  manufacturing  standpoint  and  while  engaged  in 
the  export  trade.  The  New  York  office  has  been 
established  principally  for  the  handling  of  export 
and  bunker  business.  In  addition  to  its  headquar¬ 
ters  and  New  York  branch,  the  company  has  offices 
also  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  Norfolk,  Va. 
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co  ,;l  pockets 

Timber,  R'  ^rced  Concrete  and  Steel 
instruction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

91  West  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Coal  Pockets 


Plant  of  Wra.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 

Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 

2555  Third  Avenue  New  York 


of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 


No  Chains! 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Reading,  Pa. 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 

Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 
EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St. 
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MINING  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 


I1  undamental  Differences  Between  Conditions 
in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

An  English  paper  draws  some  comparisons  be- 
iween  coal  mining  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  American  miner,  it  points 
out,  produces  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  coal 
per  shift  as  his  English  brother,  at  one  half  the  cost. 

“  The  causes  of  this  much  lower  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  America,  in  spite  of  the  high  general  rate  of 
wages  ruling  in  that  country,”  the  article  continues, 
“may  be  grouped  under  three  heads,  namely,  natural, 
industrial  and  engineering. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  American  coal  miner  en¬ 
joys  the  great  advantage  of  more  easily  worked 
seams  of  coal,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  mining 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  of  more  recent  date 
than  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  miners  are  still 
employed  upon  outcrop  seams,  which  are  worked 
cither  by  lateral  shafts  or  adits  in  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  or  by  vertical  shafts  of  quite  moderate  depth. 

“In  either  case,  the  costs  of  hauling  and  hoisting 
are  reduced  greatly,  and  more  coal  can  be  extracted 
in  a  given  time,  with  less  consumption  of  mechanical 
power,  than  when  the  coal  is  raised  from  a  great 
depth. 

“Another  natural  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  mining  industry  is  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  thick  seams  of  coal  are  still  being  worked,  and 
that  this  simplifies  the  labor  and  skill  involved  in 
mining  and  renders  it  easier  to  employ  mechanical 
coal  cutters  and  conveyors  at  the  face  of  the  seam. 

“The  second  cause  of  the  American  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  coal  more  cheaply  than  we  do  in  this  country 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  mining  in  that  country 
is  regarded  as  a  low-class  industry  calling  for  no 
special  ability,  and  that  the  large  number  of  miners 
employed  underground  are  agricultural  immigrants 
from  the  southern  and  southeastern  countries  of 
Europe. 

“With  regard  to  the  third  cause  of  the  lower  costs 
of  coal  mining  in  the  United  States — namely,  the 
more  extended  use  of  mechanical  appliances  below 
ground — the  natural  and  industrial  conditions  under 
which  coal  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  States,  ex¬ 
plain  very  largely  why  mechanical  equipment  is  more 
easily  introduced  and  is  generally  more  satisfactorily 
worked  in  America  than  here. 

“As  Mr.  Parfitt  pointed  out  in  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion  on  Mr.  Dean’s  paper,  the  introduction 
of  machinery  in  American  mines  had  been  hastened 
(or,  as  he  termed  it,  ‘precipitated’)  owing  to  the 
lack  of  ability  shown  by  the  class  of  miner  em¬ 
ployed,  and  in  this  way  the  handicap  imposed  by  the 
employment  of  unskilled  labor  underground  had 
been  turned  into  an  advantage. 

“The  thicker  seams  and  wider  working  stalls  and 
roads,  or  galleries,  of  American  mines  have  also 
favored  the  introduction  of  machinery  underground ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  now  used  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mining  regions  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Dean,  in  a  few  more  years  hand  mining  will  be 
obsolete. 

“The  natural  advantages  at  present  enjoyed  by 
the  American  coal  mining  industry,  however,  will  in 
time  be  lost,  for  the  outcrop  seams  of  coal  and  the 
more  easily  worked  thick  seams  will  in  a  few  years 
be  worked  out,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mines  are  operated  will  approach  more  closely  those 
existing  in  our  own  country.” 


Looks  as  though  we  all  have  to  reconcile  our¬ 
selves  to  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  as  notable 
as  that  proposed  in  the  free  silver  days  of  ’96.  Even 
though  not  permanent,  there  will  have  to  be  quite 
a  readjustment  of  ideas  in  the  next  few  months, 
after  which  we  may  begin  to  hear  something  of  im¬ 
portations  cutting  under  American  cost  prices,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  return  to  lower  levels,  assisted  perhaps 
by  the  financial  squalls  that  always  follow  a  period 
of  inflation. 


John  W.  Howe,  head  of  the  retail  coal  firm  of 
J.  W.  Howe  &  Co.,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  cele¬ 
brated  his  golden  wedding  anniversary  a  few  days 
ago. 


Early  Days  in  Pocahontas  Field. 

An  indication  of  the  short  lime  that  has  elapsed 
since  even  the  Pocahontas  coal  field  was  a  small  and 
struggling  business  proposition,  is  found  in  a  copy 
of  a  prospectus  that  we  recently  came  across.  It 
appears  that  about  20  years  ago  there  was  a  con¬ 
solidation  project  under  way  in  the  mind  of  some 
promoter,  at  least,  and  various  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  the  Pocahontas  field  were  brought  out. 

It  was  mentioned  with  some  enthusiasm  that  the 
railroad  was  equipped  to  handle  3,500,000  tons  of 
Coal  annually  and  could  probably  run  this  up  to 
about  5,000,000  tons.  But  even  the  promoter  could 
not  figure  out  more  than  4  per  cent  on  capital  stock 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  and  covering  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  38  companies.  Only  5  cents  a  ton  profit  was 
counted  on  for  the  coal  shipments,  nothing  from 
coke,  and  store  sales  and  house  rents  made  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  net  result. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  under  consolidation  better 
results  could  be  obtained,  supplies  for  the  stores 
could  be  purchased  to  better  advantage,  and  about 
$30,000  additional  made ;  5  cents  a  ton  more  could 
be  obtained  for  the  coke  thus  getting  an  income 
of  $25,000.  The  marketing  of  the  coal  could  be 
done  more  economically  and  $100,000  saved  in  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses. 

Mutual  insurance  was  counted  on  to  save  $15,000, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  railroad  freights  should 
be  reduced  to  the  C.  &  O.  basis,  and  thus  a  saving 
of  iy2  cents  a  ton  effected.  But  even  with  all  that 
trimming  down  the  net  profit  of  the  district  would 
be  less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Surely  times  have  changed,  now  that  the  tonnage 
is  ttp  to  2,500,000  a  month  and  profits  of  50  to  75 
cents  a  ton  are  not  unheard  of. 


Board  Too  Small,  Says  Gray. 

Ex-Judge  George  Gray,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  settle  the  hard 
coal  strike  of  1902,  says  that  President  Wilson  has 
made  a  mistake  in  appointing  a  board  of  only  three 
members  to  adjust  the  issues  involved  in  the  recent 
bituminous  strike.  A  larger  commission  is  needed 
to  secure  the  best  results,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Gray. 

“The  bituminous  strike  is  a  much  bigger  thing 
than  was  the  anthracite  strike,”  he  said.  “In  the 
mere  matter  of  numbers,  there  were  147,000  men  in 
that  strike,  and  there  are  nearly  400,000  involved  in 
this. 

“In  the  proposed  board  of  three,  two  members 
represent  opposing  factions,  with  only  one  impartial 
man  to  act  as  a  medium  between  their  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view.  In  a  board  of  seven  the 
activity  of  many  minds  is  more  apt  to  find  a  way 
bf  arriving  at  a  compromise  between  the  two  con¬ 
tending  parties.” 

Whether  the  miners  are  so  impregnated  with  the 
ultra-radical  doctrines  of  agitators  and  less  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  sober  counsels  of  their  wisest  leaders 
is  also  a  vital  question  in  the  present  crisis,  Judge 
Gray  thinks. 

“The  Debses  and  Fitzgeralds  and  other  men  of 
their  type  do  not  want  peace,”  he  said.  “Their  whole 
desire  is  to  avoid  peace.  They  have  an  ulterior 
purpose — revolution.” 


Cincinnati  Expects  Another  Strike. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  1. — Almost  without  exception, 
bituminous  operators  and  shippers  in  this  city  ex¬ 
pect  an  early  recurrence  of  labor  troubles,  more 
serious  than  those  recently  adjusted,  if  that  is  the 
proper  word  to  apply  to  the  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  under  which  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 

They  believe  that  the  miners,  or  at  least  the  union 
leaders,  are  merely  perfecting  their  plans  for  a  more 
serious  and  determined  strike  just  as  soon  as  the 
Lever  Law  becomes  inoperative  through  the  passing 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  issuing  of  the  Peace 
Proclamation.  These  operators  are  basing  all  their 
calculations  and  arrangements  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  will  be  another  prolonged  shutdown  at 
no  distant  date. 


WA  SAYS  HO  WAT. 


Kansas  Lea>i-  .rns  of  Another  Strike 
When  Levr  s  Out  of  the  Way. 

Alexander  1  i  >  ,  tit.  ct  president  of  the  United 

Mine  Worker-  in  <ansa  ssued  a  statement  upon 
his  return  lie  -  [lowing  his  brief  detention  in  an 
Indianapolis  iail,  eclaring  in  effect  that  the  miners 
were  only  w  for  the  Lever  Law  to  become  a 

dead  letter  before  launching  another  strike. 

He  was  released  by  the  hederal  Court  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  would  order  the  employes  at 
certain  Kansas  mines  who  were  still  on  strike  to 
return  to  work.  He  made  good  his  promise,  but 
after  doing  so  explained  his  attitude  in  a  statement 
reading  in  part  as  follows : 

“When  the  strikes  in  this  district  were  called  it 
was  not  with  any  thought  of  fighting  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  we  did  not  expect  the  Government  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  We  considered  it  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  miners  and  the  operators.  The 
Government,  however,  claimed  the  strikes  were 
illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  Lever  act.  The  op¬ 
erators  were  eliminated  from  the  fight  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  their  place. 

“We  realize  the  fact  that  a  great  injustice  has 
been  done  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
and  we  can  only  hope  for  another  day,  when  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  compel  the  coal  operators  to 
deal  out  simple  justice  to  the  members  of  our  or¬ 
ganization.  We  went  to  the  end  and  we  could  do 
no  more. 

“I  am  in  hopes  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  may  be  able,  as  in  days  gone  by,  to  compel 
the  coal  operators  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  For  the  time  being, 
while  the  Lever  act  is  in  effect,  we  shall  try  to  do 
the  best  we  can.” 


The  Worm  Turns. 

Our  recent  reference  to  the  matter  of  drives  by 
various  organizations  more  or  less  charitable  in  their 
plans  and  purposes  was  not  altogether  inappropri¬ 
ate,  it  would  seem,  as  we  find  the  matter  is  receiv¬ 
ing  considerable  attention  in  business  circles. 

At  a  recent  dinner  a  man  generally  counted  phil¬ 
anthropic,  but  who  declared  he  was  of  the  type 
who  could  be  pushed  just  so  far,  showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  recently  sent  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  for  funds: 

“For  the  following  reasons  I  am  unable  to  send 
you  the  check  asked  for: 

I  have  been  held  up,  held  down,  sandbagged, 
walked  on,  sat  on,  flattened  out  and  squeezed. 

“First  by  the  United  States  Government  for  fed¬ 
eral  war  tax,  the  excess  profit  tax,  capital  stock  tax, 
income  tax,  liberty  loan  bonds  and  war  savings 
stamps ;  second,  by  every  society  and  organization 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  invent  to  extract  what  I 
may,  or  may  not,  have  in  my  possession. 

“From  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
G.  A.  R.,  the  Woman’s  Relief,  the  Navy  League, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Black  Cross,  the  Purple  Cross, 
the  Double  Cross,  the  Children’s  Home,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Jewish  Relief,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Relief,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Union  Mis¬ 
sion  and  every  hospital  in  town,  I  have  received 
appeals. 

“The  government  has  so  governed  my  business 
that  I  don  t  know  who  owns  it.  I  am  inspected, 
suspected,  examined,  re-examined,  informed,  re¬ 
quired  and  commanded  so  that  I  don’t  know  who 
I  am,  where  I  am  or  why  I  am  here. 

“All  that  I  know  is  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  money  for  every  known 
need,  desire  or  hope  of  the  human  race;  and  be¬ 
cause  I  will  not  sell  all  I  have  and  go  out  and  beg, 
borrow  or  steal  money  to  give  away,  I  am  cussed, 
discussed,  boycotted,  talked  about,  talked  to,  lied 
to,  lied  about,  held  up,  hung  up,  robbed  and  nearly 
ruined,  and  the  oidy  reason  that  I  cling  to  life  is 
to  see  what  in  -  is  coming  next.” 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  first  full  business  week  of  the  new  year 
has  passed  in  a  quiet,  comfortable  sort  of 
way  for  the  trade.  Production  of  soft  coal 
has  been  resumed  on  an  active  basis.  Nat¬ 
urally  there  was  some  falling  back  during  the 
holiday  period,  but  as  the  men  had  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  vacation  just  before,  there  was  not 
the  usual  percentage  of  decrease  at  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  time. 

The  record  for  the  first  week  of  the  new 
year  will  doubtless  show  a  substantial  advance 
and  put  the  tonnage  well  above  anything  that 
has  been  recorded  since  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Trade  too,  as  distinguished  from  min¬ 
ing  operations,  is  gradually  getting  back  to 
normal.  There  is  more  inquiry  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  course  of  business.  While,  naturally,  the 
somewhat  panicky  inquiry  for  coal  that  orig¬ 
inated  in  certain  quarters  during  the  strike 
period  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  steady,  natural  sort  of  demand 
which  is  at  once  preferable  to  the  previous 
situation  and  much  preferable,  of  course,  to 
the  condition  existing  a  year  ago  when  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  buyers  of  bituminous 
coal  seemed  anxious  to  reduce  the  stock  on 
hand. 

Any  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  recent  past 
must  convince  the  trade  that  huge  inroads  have 
been  made  into  the  accumulated  reserves  of 
coal.  We  realize  that  exceptional  instances 
can  be  pointed  out  here  and  there  owing  to 
the  custom  of  some  interests  to  take  no 
chances  whatever  in  regard  to  their  coal  sup¬ 
ply,  but  the  great  period  of  suspended  activi¬ 
ties  from  the  first  of  November  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  December,  with  the  recorded  out¬ 
put  dipping  down  to  only  one-third  of  normal, 
not  only  reduced  the  supply  on  hand  but  gave 
many  a  needed  object  lesson  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  making  adequate  arrangements  for 
coal  storage.  Even  the  demand  for  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  is  affected  by  weather  conditions  and 
after  the  middle  of  January  there  are  always 
some  folks  who  make  close  calculations  as 
to  the  coming  of  spring  and  how  much  is 
needed  to  carry  them  through.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  it  is  advantageous  that  the  output  has  not 
increased  too  fast.  It  is  increasing  as  fast 
as  is  desirable.  # 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  no  one  is  suffering 
from  lack  of  tonnage  now.  Rapid  progress 
would  soon  demoralize  the  market  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  surplus ;  for  while  the  weather  has  thus 
far  been  favorable  to  the  coal  men,  one  can 
never  tell  at  this  season  when  a  spell  of  mild 
weather  will  come  along  and  give  a  great 


many  folks  the  idea  that  the  worst  of  the 
winter  season  is  over.  Against  this  point  of 
view  can  be  quoted  the  fact  that  the  most 
serious  interruptions  to  railroad  service  be¬ 
cause  of  stress  of  weather  have  generally  oc¬ 
curred  in  February.  The  experience  of  the 
past  shows  that  the  roads  are  very  apt  to 
slip  back  in  the  making  of  deliveries  by  reason 
of  the  storms  and  cold  of  early  winter,  so  that 
if  severe  weather  follows  in  February  they 
are.  as  the  phrase  goes,  up  against  it. 

For  the  time  being  the  price  regulations 
are  the  most  notable  adverse  factors  with  which 
the  trade  has  to  contend.  They  work  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  operator  in  many  instances,  and 
do  not  afford  adequate  margin  for  the  whole¬ 
salers,  and  by  reason  of  the  inelastic  nature 
of  the  regulations  in  many  places,  hamper 
unduly  freedom  of  action  by  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers.  If  price  regulations  are  to  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  trade,  and  some  suspect 
that  they  will  be  enforced  whenever  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  strong,  the  most  careful  negotiations 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  representatives  of 
the  trade  to  assure  fair  treatment. 

We  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  material 
proportion  of  the  trade  desires  more  than  a 
fair  business  profit  and  as  that  is  assured 
by  the  Lever  Act,  it  seems  but  proper  that 
it  should  be  contended  for  and  the  various 
features  appertaining  to  the  price  of  coal 
should  be  presented  with  adequate  emphasis 
to  those  in  charge,  that  the  all-important 
matter  of  supplying  fuel  to  the  public  may  be 
carried  on  with  an  appropriate  return  to  those 
engaged  in  that  line  of  business. 

In  another  column  we  tell  the  story  of  the 
miners’  convention  at  Columbus  during  the 
past  week.  By  a  very  large  majority  the  dele¬ 
gates  have  voted  to  accept  the  form  of  settle¬ 
ment  agreed  to  by  their  leaders  and  to  accept 
the  award  of  the  commission.  The  operators 
have  not  made  any  definite  acceptance,  but 
from  the  present  outlook  there  seems  nothing 
for  them  to  do  but  abide  by  the  outcome.  It 
is  a  peculiar  situation.  The  man  who  pays 
the  bill  seerfis  to  be  the  last  one  thought  of, 
but  many  peculiar  ideas  are  put  across  now¬ 
adays. 

The  hearings  before  the  bituminous  com¬ 
mission  begin  next  week  at  Washington  and 
no  doubt  there  will  be  many  interesting  de¬ 
velopments.  During  the  period  of  uncertainty 
that  naturally  ensues  while  a  permanent 
working  agreement  is  being  arrived  at,  the 
shortage  of  cars  tends  to  restrict  the  output. 
The  Railroad  Administration  has  seemingly 
failed  in  its  promise  to  return  a  full  supply 


of  empties  from  the  West  and  thus  aid  the 
eastern  operators  in  making  up  for  time  lost 
during  the  recent  strike. 

A  most  unusual  diversion  of  equipment  oc¬ 
curred,  cars  going  not  only  to  the  Middle 
West  but  far  beyond,  and  as  a  result  the 
mines  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  feel  the 
lack  of  equipment  and  in  the  important  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  some  apprehension  is  voiced 
of  a  complete  tie-up  eventuating  if  the  car 
shortage  is  not  remedied.  Because  of  the 
hand-to-mouth  system  of  distribution  that  has 
always  prevailed  throughout  the  Middle  West, 
the  aftermath  of  the  strike  is  more  apparent 
in  that  section.  Proximity  to  the  coal  fields, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  has  always  given  a 
feeling  of  confidence  as  to  prompt  meeting  of 
requirements  and  the  results  of  the  recent 
strike  were  a  rude  awakening;  not  only  large 
consumers  but  domestic  users  of  soft  coal 
have  felt  the  result. 


Should  there  be  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
spring  and  summer  stocking  done  out  there 
the  bituminous  trade  would  gain  much  by  the 
stabilizing  that  would  thereupon  ensue.  It 
would  help  greatly  the  western  labor  situation. 

Despite  the  criticism  that  has  been  heard 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  close  relations  be¬ 
tween  certain  anthracite  coal  and  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  such  a  development  as  has  occurred 
in  the  bituminous  trade  shows  the  desirability 
of  close  cooperation.  There  is  seldom  any  re¬ 
port  of  coal  shortage  on  the  hard  coal  roads 
and  the  affairs  of  the  companies  are  ever  reg¬ 
ulated  with  particular  reference  to  handling 
properly  the  coal  tonnage,  making  prompt 
shipments  to  tidewater  and  other  important 
distributing  centres,  getting  the  cars  back  to 
the  mines  as  soon  as  possible  and  otherwise 
conducting  transportation  so  as  to  get  the 
best  use  of  equipment  and  distributing  the  ton¬ 
nage  to  the  best  advantage.  The  interests  of 
coal  mines  and  railroads  are  so  interwoven 
that  it  must  be  plain  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  joint  enterprise  and  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public  are  served  when  there  is 
a  thorough  understanding. 

The  cold  weather  that  has  prevailed  since 
the  beginning  of.  the  winter  has  served  to 
maintain  a  very  healthy  tone  in  the  anthracite 
market.  Tonnage  has  been  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  the  least  resistance  and  while  the  output 
is  in  no  way  restricted  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  all  the  coal  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Many  dealers  encounter  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  certain  specified  sizes  and  the  steam  coal 
situation  is  much  better  than  it  was.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  normal  development  that  nearly 
always  justifies  in  some  measure  at  least  the 
stocking  of  small  coal  during  the  warm 
weather. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  process  is  a 
costly  one  and  it  will  indeed  be  a  cause  of 
gratification  when  by  some  process,  briquet¬ 
ting,  coking  or  whatever  it  may  be,  the  small 
coals,  can  be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage. 
The  most  careful  methods  of  preparation  at 
the  mines  cannot  reduce  the  percentage  of 
small  coal  beyond  large  figures  varying  with 
the  nature  of  the  seams  that  are  worked  at 
different  collieries,  and  as  long  as  the  tonnage 
so  produced  has  to  be  considered  more  or 
less  a  waste  or  by-product,  the  burden  placed 
on  the  domestic  trade  is  bound  to  be  a  heavy 
one.  Reajustment  of  the  sizes  may  be  a  factor 
in  working  out  this  problem  and  it  will  in¬ 
terest  the  trade,  no  doubt,  to  know  that  the 
most  careful  consideration  is  being  given 
thereto. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Retailers  Are  Becoming  Less  Willing  to  Pay  Extremely  High  Premiums  for  Anthracite- 
Bituminous  in  Short  Supply  at  Tidewater,  Owing  Largely  to  Permit  System. 


The  cold  weather  which  arrived  directly 
after  New  Year’s  day  came  at  an  opportune 
time  for  the  anthracite  trade.  Demand  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  slowing  down 
and  was  in  need  of  stimulation.  Even  an  ab¬ 
normally  cold  December  did  not  suffice  to  carry 
the  trade  through  the  holiday  season  without 
the  usual  period  of  slack  business,  which 
would  have  become  more  pronounced  if  Jan¬ 
uary  had  started  off  with  a  thaw. 

As  it  is,  shippers  report  that  all  sizes,  both 
domestic  and  steam,  are  moving-  well  with 
the  exception  of  barley.  As  has  been  the  case 
for  some  weeks  past,  chestnut  and  stove  are 
the  most  active  sizes.  Egg  is  the  second  choice 
with  most  dealers,  but  there  are  orders  enough 
coming  in  to  prevent  a  surplus  developing. 
The  situation  varies  with  different  shippers. 
Some  are  able  to  take  care  of  egg-  orders  with¬ 
out  any  delay,  while  others  are  still  a  little 
behind.  1  he  good  clean  up  of  storage  pea 
made  during  the  bituminous  strike  has  placed 
that  size  in  a  healthy  position,  as  the  fresh- 
mined  tonnage  is  just  about  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  current  requirements. 

It  looks  as  if  the  day  of  extremely  high  pre¬ 
miums  is  about  over  for  the  time  being,  unless 
something  very  extraordinary  in  the  weather 
line  comes  along  soon.  There  are  still  plenty 
of  dealers  willing  to  pay  the  regular  75  cent 
premium  on  domestic  coal,  but  the  number 
who  will  consent  to  pay  $8.00  or  more  is  be¬ 
coming  steadily  smaller  even  in  New  England, 
Canada  and  other  sections  that  until  recently 
were  clamoring  for  anything  they  could  get 
almost  regardless  of  price.  After  the  first 
of  the  year  there  is  always  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  both  retailers  and  consumers  to  be¬ 
come  more  conservative  as  to  the  size  of  their 
purchases  and  the  prices  which  they  pay. 

While  the  tonnage  coming  into  this  market 
has  been  curtailed  for  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  there  have  been  many  delays  in 
getting  boats  loaded  and  alongside,  the  city 
dealers  are  not  particularly  short  of  any  size. 
So  many  of  their  customers  stocked  up  early 
that  business  is  quieter  now  when  it  would  be 
under  normal  conditions  with  the  weather 
as  cold  as  it  has  been  lately. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  offering  freely  at  the 
circular,  but  there  is  not  surplus  enough  to 
force  independent  shippers  to  sell  for  less  than 
the  companies.  In  fact  premiums  of  from  10 
to  35  cents  are  occasionally  obtained,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  line  trade.  The  local  market  is 
free  of  any  accumulation  of  rice,  and  that  size 
continues  to  move  at  about  the  circular.  Bar¬ 
ley  still  drags  and  is  available  all  the  wav 
from  $1.25  up. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

I  he  most  vexatious  feature  about  the  local 
bituminous  situation  is  the  delay  in  getting 
boats  loaded.  This  is  due  to  various  causes. 
Port  Reading  has  been  short  of  coal ;  Arling¬ 
ton  has  been  in  bad  shape  because  the  car¬ 
thawing  plant  is  out  of  commission,  and  frozen 
coal  has  to  be  loosened  up  by  hand,  while  a 
lot  of  delay  was  caused  at  South  Amboy  early 
this  week  by  a  mix-up  regarding  permits  for 
loading  foreign  bunker  coal.  Frozen  coal  has 
also  held  matters  back  at  the  last-named  port. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  difficulties  the 
movement  of  soft  coal  over  the  local  piers  ha$ 
not  recovered  to  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
normal,  although  the  strike  has  been  over  for 


a  month.  Even  at  that,  coal  is  being  dumped 
faster  than  it  is  being  received,  the  number 
of  cars  standing  at  the  piers  having  declined 
from  3,105  on  December  30  to  2,589  on  Janu- 
uary  6.  1  he  small  volume  of  tidewater  ship¬ 

ments  is  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  includ¬ 
ing  car  shortage,  difficulty  in  obtaining  per¬ 
mits,  and  the  diversion  of  tonnage  to  Balti¬ 
more,  where  there  is  the  possibility  of  sell¬ 
ing  it  for  export  at  a  premium  over  the  Gov-- 
eminent  price  of  $2.95  for  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal.  The  permit  system  is  blamed 
chiefly  for  the  local  shortage. 

There  is  little  coal  of  any  kind  to  be  had 
in  the  open  market  at  the  fixed  price,  for  the 
tonnage  that  is  not  being  held  for  export  or 
foreign  bunker  orders  is  moving  on  contracts 
entered  into  before  the  Government  prices 
were  restored  on  October  30.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  better  grades,  which  are 
virtually  unobtainable  by  consumers  whose  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  covered  on  contract.  Trad¬ 
ing  is  nearly  at  a  standstill,  except  in  bunker 
coal,  and  about  all  shippers  can  do  is  to  look 
after  their  contract  deliveries  and  wait  until 
there  is  a  loosening  up  of  the  market. 

There  is  not  the  feverish  demand  that  one 
would  naturally  look  for  after  a  six  weeks’ 
strike  and  a  further  period  of  reduced  deliv¬ 
eries  lasting  a  month.  Some  consumers  need 
coal  badly,  but  they  are  few  compared  with 
the  total  number.  Among  those  most  active 
in  urging  increased  shipments  are  public  utility 
companies  that  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
upon  their  reserves  and  are  anxious  to  build 
them  up  again,  realizing  that  the  winter  is 
still  young  and  that  a  lot  of  things  may  hap¬ 
pen  between  now  and  April  to  make  a  good- 
sized  stock  pile  desirable. 

Delays  of  from  a  week  to  three  weeks  in 
getting  boats  loaded  are  a  common  occur¬ 
rence,  and  all  the  ports  have  big  fleets  waiting 
to  load.  Boat  embargoes  are  "frequently  put 
on  for  a  few  days  to  prevent  worse  congestion, 
but  these  afford  only  temporary  relief.  There 
is  a  strong  demand  for  loaded  cargoes  for 
bunkering. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York 
harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 

Week  of  Anthracite  Bituminous 


Oct. 

30- Nov.  5 . 

. .  .  4,549 

2,077 

Nov. 

6-12 . 

. .  .  5,479 

4.135 

Nov. 

13-19  . 

. . .  5,701 

5,635 

Nov. 

20-26  . 

. . .  6,068 

4,460 

Nov. 

27-Dec.  3 . 

. . .  5,055 

3,095 

Dec. 

4-10  . 

. . .  6,053 

3,373 

Dec. 

11-17 . 

. . .  5,129 

2,116 

Dec. 

18-24 . 

. .  .  4,708 

3,204 

Dec. 

25-31 . 

. . .  4,890 

3,953 

Jan. 

1-7 . 

. . .  5,029 

4,253 

of  the  coal  that  was  rushed  from  Baltimore  to  the 
West  is  still  unloaded  on  the  tracks,  although  the 
government  refused  to  allow  its  distribution  here. 
There  is  said  to  be  close  to  6,000  cars  on  tracks  and 
l  he  freight  on  coal  has  piled  up  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  now  worth  somewhere  between  $7.50  and 
$12,  the  ton.  These  loaded  cars  is  what  is  helping 
to  make  the  car  shortage  acute. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


Anthracite  Receipts  Still  Below  Normal — 
Bituminous  Supply  Also  Light. 

The  anthracite  mines  seem  slower  than  usual  to 
work  up  to  their  normal  production  following  the 
holidays.  All  producers  report  this  week  that  their 
output  has  been  nothing  near  what  was  expected. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  weather  in  the  region  has 
again  been  such  as  to  retard  production,  particularly 
at  the  washeries  where  large  quantities  of  water 
are  necessary.  The  temperature  was  below  zero 
several  days  recently  in  the  region  and  this  always 
holds  down  production. 

I  he  city  has  also  been  going  through  a  period 
of  near-zero  weather  and  the  retail  men  have  had 
heavy  calls  made  upon  them  for  the  domestic  sizes, 
although  the  demand  for  egg  remains  quite  moderate 
as  compared  with  stove  and  nut.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  city  will  in  no 
way  suffer  for  fuel,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather. 
The  coal  is  here  if  the  consumer  will  but  discard  his 
notion  of  a  particular  size. 

With  so  much  coal-burning  weather  so  early  in 
the  season,  the  dealers  are  all  looking  forward  to 
good  business  practically  through  to  next  fall,  at 
least.  They  know  that  much  coal  will  be  needed 
later  for  current  consumption,  and  then  with  a  strike 
or  probable  suspension  next  April  during  the  wage 
parley,  there  will  be  a  big  demand  for  coal  right 
into  spring,  to  be  followed  with  the  usual  summer 
storing. 

Pea  coal  continues  to  be  an  annoyance  to  the 
dealers.  Even  though  they  realize  that  this  size 
will  not  likely  be  cheaper  at  any  time,  they  are  still 
puzzled  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  to  move 
what  they  have  on  hand.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
severely  cold  weather  their  customers  were  still  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  this  size. 

The  proposed  change  of  sizes  continues  to  grow  in 
interest  throughout  the  trade,  especially  since  the 
various  retail  organizations  in  this  section  have  taken 
the  matter  under  discussion.  The  sentiment  in  favor 
of  two  sizes  is  growing  among  the  dealers,  and  it  is 
believed  if  the  operators  can  be  convinced  that  the 
retailers  are  almost  a  unit  for  the  innovation  they 
will  cut  the  number  of  sizes  down  to  two,  as  this 
plan  also  has  many  advantages  for  them. 

The  steam  coal  trade,  particularly  buckwheat,  un¬ 
der  the  impetus  of  cold  weather  has  made  some  little 
show  of  strength,  especially  since  production  of  all 
sizes  has  been  somewhat  limited.  Rice  and  barley 
have  in  a  way  shared  in  this  increased  demand,  but 
not  anywhere  to  the  point  that  the  shippers  cannot 
meet  all  calls  promptly. 

Little  Free  Bituminous. 

I  he  bituminous  trade  continues  along  in  its  un¬ 
settled  state.  All  fuel  needs  are  being  met;  that  is, 
no  concern  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  coal,  especial¬ 
ly  contract  consumers.  The  spot  market  has  almost 
vanished,  as  very  little  free  coal  is  offered. 

The  reports  from  all  regions  are  that  car  supply 
is  interfering  very  much  with  production,  and  in 
some  districts  the  men  have  only  had  work  for  three 
days  during  the  past  week.  Fortunately  there  have 
been  no  heavy  snows  to  impede  movement  and  all 
coal  that  has  been  consigned  from  the  mines  has 
been  getting  in'  fairly  promptly. 

Some  of  the  consumers  in  this  district  are  inclined 
to  hold  up  shipments,  especially  those  with  any  kind 
of  stock  ahead.  This  is  due  to  the  heavy  shipments 
of  coal  that  were^  made  to  them  during  the  strike 
and  held  up  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  Every 
now  and  then  a  car  or  two  of  such  shipments  pop  up 
unexpectedly  and  the  consignee,  on  this  account,  does 
not  know  just  where  hc;stands.  Some  of  these  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  standing  for  weeks,  and  while  usu¬ 
ally  in  winter  they  have  a  frozen  crust,  most  of  them 
now  are  frozen  solid,  entailing  heavy  expense  to 
unload. 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  spot  coal  is  the 
fact  that  many  shippers  are  endeavoring  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  better  prices  for  foreign  bunkers  and 
there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  this  trade  recently. 
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Pittsburgh  Outlook  Serious. 


Tie-Up  Threatened  in  Face  of  Loud  Call 
for  Tonnage. 

Unless  the  railroad  car  situation  improves  within 
the  next  fortnight  the  country  is  going  to  suffer 
another  coal  shortage  similar  to  that  experienced 
during  the  miners’  strike.  This  declaration  was 
made  today  by  conservative  coal  operators,  who  say 
that  present  production  of  coal  is  being  limited  to 
the  car  supply,  and  that  the  car  supply  is  danger¬ 
ously  poor. 

The  railroad  officials  say  that  owing  to  heavy 
snowfalls  in  the  West  they  are  unable  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  the  empties  eastward.  R.  W.  Gar¬ 
diner,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  is  very  apprehensive  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  but  the  repeated  disappointments  he  has 
encountered  in  his  efforts  to  get  cars  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  have  not  discouraged  him.  He  is 
still  hopeful  that  the  threatened  coal  shortage  may 
yet  be  averted. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  unless  more 
cars  are  sent  into  the  Pittsburgh  field  in  the  next 
ten  days  there  will  be  serious  consequences.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  domestic  and  industrial  consumers  need  coal 
now,  it  seems,  as  never  before.  The  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  is  hovering  around  zero,  and  has 
been  for  the  past  week,  and  the  gas  supply  has 
entirely  failed.  Industries  have  been  compelled  for 
the  past  three  days  to  resort  to  the  reserve  stocks 
which  they  began  replenishing  when  the  miners  went 
back  to  work,  but  the  amount  of  coal  they  have 
succeeded  in  laying  away  in  three  weeks’  time  is  so 
small  that  it  will  last  only  IS  days,  it  is  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  consumers  are 
already  suffering.  With  the  failure  of  the  gas 
supply  an  unprecedented  demand  from  the  domestic 
consumer  appeared.  The  retail  dealers  say  they 
have  not  sufficient  coal  on  hand  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements.  The  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  appreciating 
the  serious  situation,  has  issued  an  appeal,  as  he  did 
during  the  miners’  strike,  for  conservation  in  the 
consumption  of  coal. 

Down  river  mills,  according  to  reports,  have  had 
to  curtail  their  operations  and  are  apprehensive  that 
they  might  have  to  suspend  completely  unless  they 
can  get  the  coal  they  need  to  operate  their  plants. 

Complete  Shut-Down  Not  Improbable. 

In  many  instances  miners  have  been  laid  off  and 
a  complete  shut-down  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Pittsburgh  field,  and  in  adjoining  fields,  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  operators  say.  The  operators  are  all  but 
discouraged  over  the  situation.  Almost  immediately 
following  the  ending  of  the  miners’  strike  the  coal 
industry  in  Western  Pennsylvania  began  to  operate 
at  normal  capacity.  The  car  supply  has  never  been 
100  per  cent,  but  the  operators  have  contended  with 
it  because  the  Federal  authorities  gave  them  as¬ 
surance  that  several  thousand  empties  in  the  West 
would  be  brought  back  to  the  coal  fields  with  all 
possible  speed.  Two  weeks  ago  the  car  supply  had 
increased  to  about  72  per  cent  and  gave  indications 
of  a  further  improvement  daily,  but  in  the  past  week 
the  supply  has  been  falling  off  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  it  was  reported  that  there  was  less  than  40 
per  cent  of  normal  for  the  coal  industry. 

W  agons  are  again  being  resorted  to,  as  they  were 
during  the  miners’  strike,  to  haul  coal  for  domestic 
demand,  but  such  means  of  transportation  to  any 
great  distance  is  impracticable.  The  car  shortage 
comes  in  the  midst  of  the  best  business  of  record  in 
the  coal  industry.  Pittsburgh  operators  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  fill  big  export  orders,  and  they  had  all 
the  local  industrial  business  they  could  handle.  This 
business,  it  is  declared,  is  now  going  to  outside  fields 
where  the  car  supply  is  reported  to  be  better. 

The  up-river  mines  are  little  affected  by  the  short¬ 
age  of  railroad  cars,  according  to  reports  received 
at  the  offices  of  the  operators’  association.  Most  of 
the  mines  in  that  section  of  the  Pittsburgh  district 
use  barges  to  transport  their  coal.  The  coal  tonnage 
that  has  passed  through  the  locks  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  during  the  past  ten  days  has  shattered 
all  previous  records.  Yet,  the  coal  from  tin's  course 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  less  than  one-third  of  the 
industrial  and  domestic  demand  in  Pittsburgh  alone. 


FAIRMONT  CONDITIONS. 


Mines  Have  Plenty  of  Cars  Some  Days,  but 
Supply  Is  Irregular. 

Judging  from  the  flow  of  empties  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  along  the  Monongah  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  there  should  be  a  large 
tonnage  of  coal  mined  this  week.  Production  on 
Monday  was  1,394  loads,  the  heaviest  daily  loading 
since  October  27,  when  there  were  1,426  cars  of 
coal  and  coke  mined. 

For  the  first  time  in  quite  a  while  the  B.  &  O.  had 
more  cars  than  the  mines  ordered,  there  having  been 
1,793  cars  in  the  region  on  Monday,  while  the  mines 
requested  only  1,669.  The  placement  on  Monday 
was  1,469,  which  was  ideal.  Tuesday  saw  1,162 
cars  in  the  region,  with  an  early  morning  placement 
of  1,012.  A  number  of  mines  on  Tuesday  com¬ 
plained  of  the  cars  being  placed  late  in  the  day. 

Cars  in  the  West  Virginia  district  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  Railway  this  week  were  light  in  supply,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  some  weeks.  On  Monday 
there  were  205  cars  placed  and  on  Tuesday  164, 
with  indications  of  the  supply  in  the  district  drop¬ 
ping  to  thirty  per  cent  or  less  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

Movement  of  coal  loads  on  the  B.  &  O.  over  the 
mountains,  east  of  Grafton,  was  slowed  up  some¬ 
what  by  the  recent  zero  weather.  For  the  seven- 
day  week  ending  January  4  there  were  5,686  loads 
drawn  east  of  Grafton,  a  daily  average  of  812  loads. 
On  Monday  of  this  week  there  were  768  loads  drawn 
over  the  mountains. 

Coal  prices  have  not  changed  materially,  prices 
are  25  to  30  cents  in  excess  of  Government  prices, 
this  of  course  only  applying  to  export  stuff. 

Weekly  Production. 

In  the  Fairmont  region  last  week  there  were  6,755 
cars  of  coal  and  coke  produced.  On  the  Monongah 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  there  were  5,423 
cars  loaded.  Operations  along  the  Monongahela 
Railway  in  West  Virginia  last  week  produced  1,332 
cars. 

On  the  Monongah  division  there  were  three  days 
on  which  the  daily  production  ran  heavier  than  the 
1,000  car  mark — Monday,  with  1,221  cars;  Tuesday, 
1,192  cars,  and  Friday,  1,044  cars.  Production  ran 
fine  the  first  two  days  of  the  week,  but  there  was  a 
lull  on  Wednesday,  when  the  total  number  of  cars 
on  the  B.  &  O.  in  the  region  dropped  to  619  and  the 
placement  fell  to  574.  This  was  responsible  for  64 
mines  being  idle  that  day  and  all  of  them  having 
less  cars  than  they  could  have  loaded  had  the  supply 
been  adequate. 

New  Year’s  Day  saw  1,079  cars  in  the  region  and 
the  early  morning  placement  779,  but  less  than  half 
of  the  miners  worked.  Despite  that  there  were  514 
cars  of  coal  loaded  that  day.  Friday  the  loading 
improved  more  than  50  per  cent  over  Thursday. 
Saturday  there  were  1,079  cars  on  the  division,  which 
is  unusually  fine  for  the  week-end,  and  as  a  result 
895  cars  were  loaded,  the  majority  of  the  miners 
taking  Saturday  afternoon  off  as  a  holiday. 

In  the  West  Virginia  district  of  the  Monongahela 
Railway  the  loading  last  week  of  1,332  cars  was  the 
heaviest  in  the  district  since  the  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  13,  which  totaled  1,410  cars. 

There  were  4,398  cars  loaded  east  and  1,025  west 
last  week.  Curtis  Bay  shipments  were  419  cars — 
the  largest  since  the  week  ending  November  1,  when 
the  aggregate  was  1,453  carloads.  Shipments  to 
Michigan  points  last  week  were  368  cars;  Ohio 
points,  381  cars ;  miscellaneous  western  shipments, 
276  cars. 

Railroad  fuel  consignments  last  week  aggregated 
1,177  cars,  which  surpassed  the  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  which  was  873  cars,  but  which  was  a  decrease 
compared  to  the  earlier  weeks  of  December,  when 
the  railroads  were  ordering  very  heavily. 


Charles  N.  Beers  has  resigned  as  chief  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton,  and  it 
is  understood  that  his  assistant,  H.  W.  James,  has 
been  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


TIGHTER  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Return  of  Few  Cars  from  West  Brings 
Threatening  Situation. 

The  coal  situation  in  Cincinnati  has  tightened  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  last  week.  Many  coal  men  speak  of 
it  as  more  seriously  threatening  a  fuel  famine  than 
did  conditions  prevailing  during  the  recent  strike. 

1  he  situation  is  chargeable  almost  wholly  to  a  break¬ 
down  of  transportation  service.  Car  supply  on  most 
of  the  coal  roads  in  the  Cincinnati  districts  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  than  50  per  cent.  Railroad  men  say 
that  the  present  car  deficiency  is  due  to  the  delay  in 
returning  cars  diverted  with  loads  of  coal  during  the 
tie-up,  to  western  regional  districts.  Thousands  of 
these  cars  are  said  to  have  been  held  loaded  upon 
western  sidings  all  through  the  strike  emergency. 
Their  return  now  is  said  to  be  delayed  by  the  im¬ 
paired  service  due  to  the  cold  and  stormy  weather 
of  the  winter. 

Coal  shortage  in  the  west  is  somewhat  aggravated 
by  the  comparative  lifting  of  the  export  embargo.  It 
is  true  that  permits  are  required,  but  their  liberal 
granting  has  turned  most  of  the  smokeless  coal  of 
West  Virginia  and  not  a  little  of  the  best  bituminous 
block  toward  the  premium  opportunities  found  in 
filling  tidewater  contracts. 

Some  Consumers  Are  Alarmed. 

The  demand,  which  grows  more  urgent  every  day, 
comes  chiefly  from  steam  users  and  from  domestic 
dealers  .in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Central  West, 
where  storage  facilities  are  short  for  advance  buy¬ 
ing.  Up  to  this  time  the  larger  cities  have  been 
fairly  well  supplied  for  domestic  demand,  but  the 
day  when  they  will  need  replenishment  is  not  far 
away  if  the  present  cold  weather  continues.  Steam 
users  are  already  getting  anxious  and  are  calling 
more  or  less  frantically  for  early  shipments. 

The  most  insistent  demand  at  this  time  is  from 
the  industrial  and  by-product  consumers  of  the  West 
and  Central  West.  They  act  not  only  as  if  they 
were  in  immediate  distress  but  were  thoroughly 
alarmed  as  to  the  future.  This  fact  is  well  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  size  of  the  orders  they  are  willing  to 
make  for  speedy  delivery.  Most  of  them  no  doubt 
have  early  need  of  fuel  but  more  particularly  they 
do  not  want  to  be  caught  short  in  case  of  another 
emergency,  the  possibility  if  not  probability  of  which 
most  of  them  foresee. 

A  good  many  requests  are  coming  to  the  local 
regional  committee,  particularly  from  utilities  and 
industries,  but  the  committee’s  supply  is  exhausted 
and  no  cars  are  being  diverted  except  now  and  then 
for  railroad  needs. 

Shipments  are  embargoed  for  a  few  days  from 
Detroit  and  Michigan  points  because  of  congestion  at 
the  Toledo  gateway,  but  this  is  not  expected  to  last 
long — perhaps  not  over  three  or  four  days — though 
even  a  short  delay  will  prove  seriously  embarrassing 
to  Michigan  consumers,  many  of  whom  are  either  in 
distress  or  on  the  verge  of  distress. 

Cold  Causes  Shop  Demand. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  zero  weather  of  a  few'  weeks 
past  has  developed  a  sharp  demand  from  the  bushel- 
buyers,  who  are  the  poorer  people  who  have  neither 
the  money  nor  the  place  for  the  storage  of  an 
advance  supply.  It  is  said  that  conditions  have 
somewhat  lessened  the  number  belonging  to  this 
class,  but  it  still  approximates  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  gross  domestic  call.  The  supply  has  been 
sufficient  thus  far  but  retailers  say  that  if  the  frosty 
atmosphere  and  short  shipments  continue,  there  will 
not  be  enough  coal  after  February  1  to  meet  the  al¬ 
ways  urgent  needs  of  this  considerable  class  of 
consumers. 

There  is  no  division  of  sentiment  among  the  pro¬ 
ducers  as  to  the  present  wage  commission.  All  of 
them  are  apprehensive  of  the  outcome  in  the  case 
of  a  body  which  begins  its  work  upon  a  false  premise 
as  to  its  proper  functions  and  pow-ers.  These  oper¬ 
ators  all  favor  a  fair  adjustment  that  will  have  some 
reasonable  permanence,  but  they  do  not  see  much 
hope  in  a  snap  adjustment  that  does  not  embrace  a 
just  consideration  of  all  the  interests  concerned. 
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CHICAGO  SEES  BRISK  TRADE. 


Market  Should  Be  Firm  for  Several  Months — - 
Retail  Prices  Advance. 

The  present  bituminous  coal  situation  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  was  outlined  this  week  by  Charles  M. 
Moderwell,  president  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  He 
said,  in  the  course  of  an  interview,  that  since  it  is 
necessary  to  make  up  a  loss  of  50,000,000  tons  in 
production,  the  market  should  be  firm  for  some 
months  to  come. 

“During  the  early  part  of  1920  the  demand  will 
equal,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  supply  of  bituminous 
coal,’’  said  Mr.  Moderwell.  “This  should  insure  a 
healthy  trade  condition,  giving  steady  work  for  min¬ 
ers,  for  months  to  come.  The  fall  of  1919  opened 
with  a  firm  demand,  which  grew  as  the  autumn  ad¬ 
vanced  until  it  exceeded  the  supply,  notwithstanding 
that  the  largest  tonnage  of  coal  loaded  in  the  history 
of  the  country  was  recorded  by  the  week  ending 
October  25.  Then  the  strike  shut  off  60  per  cent,  of 
the  coal  which  was  being  produced  on  November  1. 
Stocks  dwindled  and  finally  became  exhausted.  Thus 
we  see  that  during  the  early  months  of  1920  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  case  of  making  up  what  has  been  lost,  as 
well  as  supplying  the  regular  demand.” 

R.  Floyd  Clinch,  of  Crerar,  Clinch  &  Co.,  retail 
dealers,  told  Saward's  Journal  representative  this 
week  that  while  the  present  coal  situation  in  Chicago 
seems  easy,  with  enough  to  supply  everybody  for  a 
limited  period,  at  least,  in  reality  there  is  in  existence 
the  greatest  danger. 

“The  surplus  of  coal  for  domestic  use  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers  was  very  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
strike,”  said  Mr.  Clinch.  “Everything  will  be  all 
right  if  we  can  escape  severe  weather  for  the  next 
30  clays,  but  we  seldom  escape  in  January  without  a 
blizzard  or  two.  If  traffic  should  be  tied  up  for  only 
two  days  a  very  serious  situation  would  be  brought 
into  existence. 

Switching  Charges  Increased. 

Retail  coal  dealers  of  the  city  are  preparing  to  put 
into  effect  the  60  cents  a  ton  increase  on  the  price 
of  contract  coal  to  the  consumer.  In  some  instances 
the  increase  will  be  70  cents,  it  is  understood.  The 
north  end  of  the  city  is  to  get  an  increase  of  70  cents, 
because  of  an  order  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
wh'ich  increases  the  hauling  charge  to  this  locality. 
Increases  on  anthracite  will  range  from  10  cents  to 
30  cents  a  ton  in  addition  to  the  advance  already 
contemplated.  The  railroad  order  which  brought 
about  the  change  increases  shipping  charges  north  of 
a  line  starting  at  Lake  Michigan,  running  west  to  the 
Chicago  River,  following  the  river  to  Montrose 
Boulevard,  west  to  Fifty-sixth  avenue,  south  to  Addi¬ 
son  street,  and  west  to  Franklin  Park.  The  charges 
under  the  zoning  system  graduated  northward.  Coal 
dealers  from  the  district  affected  thronged  the  office 
of  N.  H.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants'  Association,  to  protest  against  the  switch¬ 
ing  charges.  It  was  agreed  to  send  a  protest  to 
Washington.  The  opinion  of  the  coal  dealers  is  that 
the  present  is  no  time  to  increase. 

Chicago  coal  dealers,  realizing  their  right  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  coal  to  customers  where  contracts 
are  not  in  existence,  have  not  been  slow  about  taking 
that  action.  Wright  &  Co.,  coal  dealers  at  20  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  sent  out  the  following  circular 
letter  this  week : 

“We  are  advised  by  the  shippers  of  Premium  Har¬ 
risburg  coal  (the  Big  Creek  Colliery  Co.),  that  the  14 
per  cent,  advance  in  the  wage  scale  granted  miners 
will  be  added  to  our  contract  price  on  all  coal  pro¬ 
duced  since  the  strike  settlement.  They  have  not  yet 
definitely  determined  exactly  what  this  amount  will 
be  per  ton,  but  state  that  it  will  be  between  30  and 
35  cents.” 

H.  M.  Davis,  retail  sales  manager  of  the  Wright 
Co.,  explained  that  Dr.  Garfield’s  price  order  ex¬ 
empted  coal  contracted  for  before  the  order  became 
effective.  He  said  that  coal  not  sold  on  previous 
contract  will  be  priced  on  a  Government  basis,  but 
practically  all  large  users  of  coal  obtain  it  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis,  so  that  practically  the  entire  bituminou* 
coal  industry  of  the  city  will  see  an  advance  from 
operating  companies  down  to  the  smallest  dealers. 


The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  also  sent  out  notices 
passing  on  the  14  per  cent,  increase.  George  W. 
Reed,  vice-president  of  the  company,  estimated  that 
it  would  mean  25  cents  additional  on  the  ton,  and 
possibly  more  than  this  amount.  He  said : 

“This  does  not  mean  that  no  coal  will  be  sold  at 
the  Government  price,  but  the  Garfield  order  is  not 
retroactive  on  contracts  executed  before  it  was  issued 
and  all  contracts  contain  a  clause  providing  for  the 
passing  along  of  any  increase  in  mining  cost.  Those 
who  have  no  contracts  for  coal  will  get  it  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  price.  However,  most  of  the  operators  here 
have  their  entire  output  sold  under  contract,  so  the 
price  increase  will  be  pretty  general.” 

U.  S.  District  Attorney  Charles  F.  Clyne,  after 
announcing  last  week  that  he  would  prosecute  any 
conspiracy  of  dealers  to  boost  the  price  of  coal,  has 
admitted  that  dealers  in  contract  coal  may,  under 
the  Garfield  order,  advance  the  price  legally. 


BUFFALO  HAS  DULL  WEEK. 

f  - - - 

Bituminous  Consumers  Using  Up  Their 
Stocks  and  Not  Buying  Much. 

“The  price  of  bituminous  coal  is  bound  to  go  up, 
predicts  a  leading  jobber.  Let  aione  the  cold  weather, 
which  takes  the  coal  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  it 
would  in  ordinary  winter,  the  production  of  coal 
is  still  light,  and  traveling  salesmen  are  sure  that 
the  consumers  are  not  buying  nearly  as  much  coal 
as  they  are  using.  This  means  but  one  thing:  they 
will  wake  up  before  long  and  find  that  they  have 
no  .coal  and  then  they  will  pay  for  it.  Such  has 
always  been  the  history  of  the  trade.  Why  the 
consumer  does  not  deal  with  a  thoroughly  reliable 
jobber  and  follow  his  advice  is  hard  to  say. 

Last  week  a  Buffalo  jobber  sent  a  good  salesman 
down  the  State.  He  was  gone  three  days  and 
covered  a  good-sized  territory,  but  he  sold  only 
two  cars.  This  means  that  the  coal  is  going  into 
consumption  much  faster  than  it  is  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  storage  pile.  As  to  Canada,  there  is  no 
stir  at  all.  That  section  has  hardly  begun  to  buy 
yet.  Whether  it  does  not  mean  to  do  any  manu¬ 
facturing  in  future  is  not  known,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  the  increase  in  Niagara  electric  power 
is  not  going  to  take  the  place  of  all  the  coal.  In 
fact,  it  will  never  do  that.  '  The  new  power  coming 
in  now  will  merely  attract  more  power  users.  If  it 
were  all  to  be  shut  off  suddenly  there  would  be 
disaster,  but  that  is  about  all  the  way  that  the  new 
industry  will  ever  be  noticeable  again.  It  is  really 
doing  wonders,  but  so  much  more  power  is  used 
that  the  need  of  coal  is  about  as  much  as  formerly. 

The  miners  are  not  all  doing  what  they  should, 
but  some  sections  are  now  reporting  a  good  output 
and  all  are  edging  back  into  good  production.  No 
local  labor  difficulties  are  reported  in  this  territory 
and  some  operators  are  pleased  with  what  their 
mines  are  turning  out.  The  situation  could  be  a 
■good  deal  worse.  The  worst  difficulty  is  trying  to 
look  ahead.  While  shippers  seem  to  agree  that 
prices  will  go  higher,  they  are  not  willing  to  predict 
conditions  far  ahead.  There  are  too  many  uncer¬ 
tain  elements.  Still  the  condition  of  doubt  does  not 
seem  to  increase,  and  things  may  slowly  settle  down 
to  something  solid.  If  the  war  problem  could  be 
counted  out  it  would  be  a  good  deal  easier.  Maybe 
Congress  will  realize  that  and  do  something  now. 

Cars  are  called  scarce,  but  the  demand  for  coal 
is  not  enough  to  make  much  difficulty  in  that  di¬ 
rection  yet.  If  the  sales  of  coal  were  normal  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  the  cars.  Prices  are  unsteady 
at  $4.70  for  all  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.50  for 
Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and  three-quarter,  $4.25 
for  mine-run  and  slack,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  only  thing  that  need  be  said  of  anthracite 
is  that  the  distributors  now  say  there  is  some  left 
over  every  day.  That  the  supply  should  actually 
exceed  the  demand,  even  in  this  cold  spell,  seems 
too  good  to  be  true.  This  will  allow  the  roads  to 
look  after  their  outside  line  trade  and  this  they 
appear  to  be  doing. 


Manager  J.  B.  Briscoe,  of  the  coal  department  of 
Baton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  is  snending  the  week  at 
Charleston  and  other  parts  of  West  Virginia. 


TIE-UP  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Lack  of  Coal  and  Governmental  Interference 
Keep  Business  at  Low  Ebb. 

Very  slowly  is  business  reviving  in  the  coal  trade 
here.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  lack  of  move¬ 
ment  of  cars,  due  to  Government  agencies  not  fur¬ 
nishing  the  mines  with  the  equipment  necessary,  and 
also  due  to  the  “red  tape”  that  surrounds  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  the  permits  for  charters  to  handle  export 
business.  There  is  business  aplenty  here,  especially 
for  the  export  firms,  but  the  lack  of  real  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  Government  export  agencies  and 
the  Railroad  Administration  is  what  is  holding  up 
trade. 

When  the  report  went  out  of  Washington  that 
the  Administration  would  permit  of  exporting  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  largest  single 
month’s  business  in  1919,  matters  looked  very  rosy 
for  the  Baltimore  trade,  but  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  the  invitation  to  ship  is  more  or  less  of  a 
fluke,  or  a  huge  joke,  as  some  of  the  dealers  term 
it.  Under  the  “red  tape”  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Baltimore  trade  to  come  anywhere  near  the  50  per 
cent  figures  of  the  high  month — October — in  1919, 
which  would  make  possible  the  shipment  of  a  little 
more  than  230,000  tons  cargo. 

The  handicap  under  which  Baltimore  shippers  are 
working  may  be  gleamed  from  the  fact  that  Friday 
of  last  week  the  Italian  steamer  Zovetta,  7,000  tons, 
went  under  the  chutes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  at  the  Canton  Piers  to  load  for  Genoa  and  it 
was  Monday  before  the  cargo  was  completed.  More 
than  30  vessels,  which  arrived  here  in  October  and 
November  to  carry  coal  cargoes,  are  still  in  the 
harbor  awaiting  permits  to  load.  This  hold-up  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  less  than  200  cars  at 
Canton  and  about  the  same  number  at  Curtis  Bay, 
the  movement  under  the  Government  being  very 
slow. 

Red  Tape  Hampering  Exports. 

Exporters  generally  are  criticizing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “red  tape”  for  holding  up  business,  and  their 
comment  bears  out  the  view  of  the  trade.  “Red 
tape,  more  red  tape,  and  still  more  red  tape,”  is 
how  one  man  expressed  it. 

“You  make  a  request  for  a  permit  to  handle  a 
foreign  account  and  it  is  referred  to  Philadelphia,” 
he  continued.  “The  Philadelphia  officials  refer  it 
to  Washington,  then  Washington  sends  it  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  you  finally  get  your  application 
back  with  instructions  to  get  your  permit  in  Balti¬ 
more.  When  you  finally  get  it,  there  are  endless 
restrictions  attached  to  it.  Now  you  have  the  per¬ 
mission  after  a  lot  of  lost  time  and  you  can’t  fill 
the  order  because  there  is  no  coal  because  of  car 
shortage.  This  is  what  the  coal  shipper  with  for¬ 
eign  account  is  going  through,  while  pleas  come 
from  across  the  seas  to  hurry  shipments.”. 

In  the  soft  coal  fields  of  particular  interest  to 
this  market  reports  reaching  here  indicate  that  the 
car  supply  has  alternated  from  between  40  and  80 
per  cent.  The  Upper  Potomac,  Georges  Creek  and 
Elkins  districts  stated  that  the  supply  of  cars  was 
running  between  50  and  75  per.  cent,  while  Friday 
of  last  week  it  was  only  40  per  cent.  The  daily 
movement  along  the  Monongah,  Connellsville, 
Georges  Creek  and  Western  Maryland  sections  is 
1,000  cars  short  of  the  pre-strike  period,  which ‘was 
around  3,600  cars. 

There  is  no  local  demand  and  no  coal  being  dis¬ 
posed.  of  at  other  than  Government  prices,  which 
still  prevail.  Industries  and  other  large  users  show 
no  disposition  whatever  to  put  in  any  stock. 

The  hard  coal  situation  remains  unchanged;  re¬ 
ceipts  are  light  and  demand  is  also  light.  The 
extreme  cold  weather  has  apparently  not  had  any 
real  effect  on  the  buying  of  anthracite.  Dealers, 
however,  are  most  optimistic  and  feel  sure  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  midwinter  call  by 
householders.  Premiums  are  being  willingly  paid, 
running  all  the  way  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  in  some 
instances. 


Toseph  P.  Harper,  coal  operator  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  was  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  this  week 
buying  mining  equipment. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 


Although  dumpings  have  not  materially  increased 
and  there  are  no  zoning  orders  in  effect  to  require 
shipment* fof  coal  from  the  mines  to  inland  points 
out  of  the  usual  lines  of  movement,  stocks  in  rail¬ 
road  yards  at  Hampton  Roads  have  declined  by 
nearly  70,000  tons  within  a  week.  The  supply  of 
spot  coal  at  tidewater  is  visibly  short.  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  situation,  it  is  said  that  operators  hav¬ 
ing  contracts  with  dealers  in  central  and  western 
States  prefer  to  apply  their  output  to  filling  those 
obligations  from  which  they  receive  their  contract 
price,  rather  than  ship  to  tide  and  stand  the  chance 
of  having  their  product  diverted  at  the  Government 
domestic  price  of  $2.35  for  Pocahontas  and  $2.70  for 
New  River. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  coal  is  not  exported  until 
it  is  loaded  on  a  vessel  destined  to  a  foreign  port, 
and  the  added  export  price  of  $1.35  a  net  ton  is 
not,  therefore,  assured  when  product  is  shipped  from 
the  mines  destined  for  export.  An  indication  that 
this  explanation  is  correct  may  be  found  in  the 
figures  of  reserve  stocks  held  by  the  different  rail¬ 
roads.  The  Virginian,  which  has  no  western  out¬ 
let,  has  64,000  tons,  while  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  Chesjpeak  &  Ohio  hold  51,000  and  34,000, 
respectively. 

While  this  situation  is  said  to  be  the  principal 
factor  in  decreasing  the  volume  of  product  shipped 
to  Hampton  Roads,  the  cold  weather  of  the  past 
week  has  also  had  its  effect.  Locomotives  have  not 
been  able  to  haul  as  many  cars,  and  cars  have  been 
tied  up  by  delays  in  dumpings  due  to  frozen  coal. 

While  these  difficulties  are  making  the  recovery 
slow,  demand  for  product  continues  in  a  steady 
pressure.  New  England  is  in  the  market  as  a  heavy 
buyer  and  Italy  is  leading  foreign  nations  in  taking 
export  product.  Permits  for  export  are  not  easily 
obtained,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  is  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities. 

While  it  is  thought  that  this  demand  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  would  cause  an  upward  movement  of 
prices  as  soon  as  Government  limitations  are  termi¬ 
nated,  no  one  will  venture  a  prediction  as  to  how 
soon  that  will  occur.  Several  shippers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  no  modification  of  the  present  price 
control  will  be  made  before  the  Governmental  com¬ 
mission  has  made  some  report. 


TWIN  CITIES  SITUATION. 


Zero  Weather  Deters  Movement  to  Interior 
Points. 

It  is  one  thing  or  another  to  plague  the  coal  trade 
in  these  piping  times  of  peace  and  reconstruction. 
Now  that  there  has  been  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  since  the  end  of  the  coal  strike,  the  next  thing 
encountered  is  the  distribution  of  the  coal  which  is 
available  on  the  docks.  The  pronounced  scarcity  of 
motive  power  has  been  aggravated  by  the  severe 
weather  causing  locomotives  to  break  down  or  to 
become  incapacitated  in  part.  As  a  result,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  move  the  coal  from  the  docks 
as  fast  as  it  seemed  to  be  required.  Loading  has 
been  ahead  of  moving  it  out  for  some  time,  although 
during  the  very  severe  weather,  loading  was  cut 
down  materially.  The  task  of  working  on  a  coal 
dock  with  the  thermometer  at  30  below  zero  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  both  efficiency  and  numbers  of 
a  crew. 

The  severe  weather,  ranging  from  10  to  30  below 
at  different  parts  of  the  Northwest,  immediately  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  quick  increase  of  consumption.  Dealers 
who  had  fair  stocks  on  hand  soon  found  that  their 
supplies  went  down  almost  instantly  and  began 
sending  in  rush  orders  for  more  coal.  The  conges¬ 
tion  of  loaded  cars  became  worse,  because  of  the 
severe  weather,  and  then  came  in  reports  from 
various  points  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
famine,  and  must  have  immediate  attention  to  avoid 
it.  This  caused  some  revision  of  routing  of  cars 
loaded  to  guard  against  any  such  thing. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  Twin  Cities  is  far  from  a 
normal  condition  for  midwinter.  While  the  Illinois 
trade  has  done  better  than  might  have,  been  expected 


in  getting  coal  started  this  way  again,  the  deliveries 
are  far  from  normal.  Most  if  not  all  the  coal  sent 
has  been  (o  cover  contracts,  and  so  has  not  meant 
any  free  coal  for  the  open  market.  Even  on  con¬ 
tracts,  the  deliveries  have  been  less  than  half  what 
was  needed,  and  there  is  little  hope  held  out  that 
there  will  be  any  change  for  the  better  in  the  near 
future. 

So  far  as  can  be  anticipated,  despite  the  severe 
demands  so  far,  the  Northwest  bids  fair  to  come 
through  the  winter  with  no  severe  shortage.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  ample  supply  of 
all  grades.  Many  will  have  to  take  what  they  can 
get  in  the  way  of  fuel — not  what  they  want.  Hard 
coal  will  soon  be  running  low,  from  all  indications. 
The  regular  sizes  of  domestic  hard  coal  will  be  down 
to  a  low  ebb  before  the  month  is  out,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  certainty  that  buckwheat  and  pea 
sizes  will  be  closer  cleaned  up  than  ever  before. 
There  has  been  a  surplus  of  these,  particularly  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  buckwheat  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
regular  sizes.  While  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  of 
the  larger  sizes,  the  tendency  is  to  use  them  as  long 
as  they  last,  and  the  small  sizes  will  be  resorted  to 
as  a  last  move,  with  much  of  the  trade. 

When  it  comes  to  a  comparison  of  the  current 
prices  of  ioft  coal  with  the  Government  prices,  it 
is  held  by  some  in  the  trade  that  there  is  no  gov¬ 
ernment  price  for  this  section,  insisting  that  the 
government  price  is  a  mine  price  wholly.  So  far  as 
a  comparison  is  made,  it  is  pointed  out  that  current 
prices  here  are  less  than  the  government  prices. 
Splint  has  a  government  price  here  of  $6.65,  but 
the  going  price  is  $6.50.  There  is  no  Pocahontas 
coal  in  the  market.  On  Hocking  and  Youghiogheny, 
when  the  costs  of  all  sizes  are  assembled  in  the 
ratio  that  they  appear  from  the  pile,  the  aggregate 
cost  is  less  than  the  government  price.  Screenings 
have  sold  on  contract  at  $4  to  $4.50  a  ton  where 
the  government  price  is  $5.68.  Hence  it  is  claimed 
that  there  is  a  lower  average  of  prices  than  the 
government  list. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION. 

Rail  Shipments  Coming  Through  Satisfac¬ 
torily — Increase  in  Water  Rates. 

Reports  reaching  Boston  this  week  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  mines  are  producing  more  coal 
and  from  this  end  it  may  be  said  that  shipments 
are  coming  through  better.  All  shipments  are 
at  Government  prices  except  those  being  made 
under  contracts  and  these  invariably  are  subject 
to  changes  resulting  from  the  strike  situation — 
higher  prices  in  adjustment  of  larger  wage  pay¬ 
ments  at  the  mines.  Rail  coal  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mines  at  $3.10  net  and  not  subject  to  the 
advance  gives  the  producer  $2.95.  The  freight 
charges  by  rail  to  Lowell,  for  instance,  as  a  large 
industrial  center  and  big  coal  user  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes,  amount  to  $4  a  ton  gross  and 
$3.57  net.  This  means  that  the  coal  delivered  on 
the  cars  at  Lowell  stands  at  $6.67  per  net  ton, 
plus  the  war  tax  of  thfee  per  cent.  Thus  far  no 
definite  information  regarding  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  charges  has  been  given  out  here. 
There  are  various  rumors  but  all,  apparently, 
equally  unreliable  and  indefinite.  One  is  that  the 
Boston  &  Maine  is  about  to  file  a. tariff  showing 
25  per  cent,  increase.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  Js 
no  doubt  that  the  roads  are  preparing  for  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  and  will  not  keep  the  coal  men 
long  in  ignorance. 

Tidewater  prices  on  Southern  coals  are  almost 
inconsequential  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
hardly  any  “spot”  coal  offering  now  and,  from 
the  outlook,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  for  some 
weeks.  Of  course,  the  element  of  doubt  depends 
upon  the  freedom  with  which  permission  is  given 
to  make  foreign  shipments  of  coal  at  higher 
profits  than  can  be  obtained  under  the  Federal 
supervision  at  home.  It  may  be  said  that  such 
coals  may  be  obtained  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  now  and  then,  at  between  $8  and  $9  on 
cars  in  Boston.  Then  it  is  necessary  for  the 


consumer  to  pay  the  local  freight  charges  to  his 
plant.  Effective  on  Saturday,  the  water  rate  to 
Boston  from  Hampton  Roads  will  be  $2.75,  to 
Providence  $2.50,  and  it  is  believed  but  not  surely 
known  here  as  yet,  $2.90  to  Portland. 

It  would  be  unfair  to. say  that  the  Boston  deal¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  shipping  situation. 
When  one  of  the  officers  of  one  of  the  large  con¬ 
cerns  engaged  in  handling  coal  by  water  was 
asked  this  week  if  he  contemplated  ordering 
more  coal-carriers  built,  he  replied: 

“There’s  very  little  in  the  present  situation  to 
encourage  our  building.  How  can  we  compete 
with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  which 
can  lose  money  as  fast  as  it  sees  fit  and  turn 
around  •  and  assess  it  on  its  100,000,000  ‘stock¬ 
holders’?  You  see,  we’re  in  business  to  earn 
money,  not  to  lose  it,  and  so  we  cannot  meet 
this  sort  of  competition,  so  long  as  it  may  con¬ 
tinue. 

Demurrage  a  Detriment. 

“For  some  time  there  has  been  little  free  coal 
available  at  Hampton  Roads  for  shipment  to  New 
England.  Vessels  often  have  to  wait  up  to  two 
weeks  before^they  can  load  their  cargoes  of  coal 
and  get  away.  With  demurrage  at  25  cents,  we 
have  had  one  or  two  instances  of  craft  coming 
here  with  demurrage  up  to  $1,  and  all  through  no 
fault  of  ourselves.  In  some  instances  there  has 
not  been  enough  coal  on  hand  to  take  care  of  the 
many  arriving  boats  at  the  roads;  in  others  there 
were  so  many  boats  ahead  that  demurrage  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  the  ones  ahead.  I  believe  that  our 
situation  in  New  England  will  largely  hang  on 
the  balance  of  the  restrictions  put  against  off¬ 
shore  coal.  We  can’t  expect  it  to  be  sent  here 
if  it  can  be  shipped  to  Europe  or  elsewhere  and 
sold  for  $1.35  or  so  more  profit.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  extra  profit  is  proportion¬ 
ately  very  large.” 

Apropos  of  this  statement,  several  men  in  the 
coal  trade  have  been  commenting  the  past  few 
days  on  the  number  of  Shipping  Board  steamers 
and  tugs  tied  up  around  Boston  Harbor.  It  has 
been  said  that  some,  at  least,  have  been  unable 
to  fill  their  crews.  It  is  claimed  also  that  there 
are  many  of  these  steamers  that  cannot  be  in¬ 
jured  for  winter  service,  because  of  their  poor 
design  or  construction  or  both.  Anyway,  for 
some  unknown  reason  they  are  tied  up  here. 
While  the  presence  of  the  idle  steamers  may  be 
puzzling,  the  do-nothing  tugs,  all  with  steam  on, 
are  causing  more  comment.  One  coal  man  has 
advanced  the  idea  that  these  tugs  are  idle  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  number  of  craft  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  harbor  and  the  ability  of  other  tugs 
to  handle  the  business.  But  whatever  is  the 
reason,  for  so  many,  idle  steamers  and  tugs  “eat¬ 
ing  their  heads  off,”  so  to  speak,  all  winter  when 
New  England  would  like  to  have  a  larger  coal¬ 
carrying  fleet  at  work  in  its  behalf,  the  expense 
must  be  enormous — just  another  waste  to  be 
charged  off  to  “profit  and  loss”  account  and  paid 
by  “you  and  me  and  the  rest  of  the  public.”  In 
the  final  analysis  all  such  wastes  add  to  the  cost 
of  coal  and  everything. 

The  retailers  report  a  slight  picking  up  in 
orders  for  immediate  delivery  during  the  past  few 
days — a  natural  result  of  the  long-continued  cold 
snap.  December,  according  to  the  weather  man 
in  Boston,  was  unusually  cold  throughout  New 
England.  January  is  starting  out  to  do  equally 
as  well  for  the  coal  man.  The  weather  depart¬ 
ment  also  has  favored  retailers  by  not  serving  up 
any  snow — or  hardly  enough  to  identify — thus 
far.  Delivery  conditions,  for  the  winter  season 
have  hardly  ever  been  so  good — a  saving,  of 
course. 

In  this  connection  the  discussion  of  a  service 
charge  for  carrying  in  coal,  based  on  the  work 
required  and  the  time  consumed,  instead  of  a  flat 
rate,  is  becoming  quite  general.  As  there  is  no 
way  for  secuirng  an  opinion  from  all  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  just  now,  it  is  not  known  whether  they  will 
eventually  take  up  the  service  charge  and  act  on 
it  favorably.  There  are  those  who  have  objec¬ 
tions,  largely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  fairly 
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well  satisfied  and  so  do  not  care  to  take  another 
chance  of  encountering  more  public  disfavor. 

They  say  that,  unless  the  labor  situation  gets  too 
bad,  they  would  rather  go  along  as  they  are  than 
do  this.  Many,  undoubtedly,  are  hoping  and 
praying  that  something  will  happen  to  force 
wages  down,  or  at  least  hold  the  “labor”  leaders 
in  check. 


IN  THE  JOHNSTOWN  FIELD. 


Car  Supply  Shows  No  Improvement  This 
Week  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  matter  of  securing  sufficient  cars  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  at  least  a  part-time  basis  was  the  chief 
worry  of  the  operators  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  district  during  the  past  week.  The  car 
supply  this  week  is  reported  to  be  as  bad  if  not 
worse  than  ever,  and  no  assurances  as  to  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  immediate  future  have  been 
received. 

For  Wednesday  it  was  reported  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  on  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  was  only  10  per  cent., 
while  the  percentage  of  available  cars  on  the 
P.  R.  R.  was  not  much  better — it  being  25  per 
cent.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  operations  were 
closed  down  completely,  while  many  others 
worked  only  on  a  part-time  basis.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  have  prevailed  in  this  district  all  week. 

The  labor  situation  appears  to  be  good.  One 
operator  stated  Wednesday  that  his  company  had 
no  trouble  in  securing  labor,  but  said  that  con¬ 
ditions  are  far  from  normal  at  the  present  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  cars.  He  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  labor  supply 
would  be  if  enough  cars  should  be  available  to 
work  operations  to  capacity.  However,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  there  will  be  a  marked  short¬ 
age  of  men  in  this  district  when  such  conditions 
are  brought  about.  Many  mine  workers  have 
left  this  section  for  their  former  homes  in  Europe 
during  the  past  year  and  others  have  left  the  coal 
industry  for  other  lines  of  employment. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  mining  industry  in 
central  Pennsylvania  is  still  under  Government 
control  as  far  as  market  prices  are  concerned, 
there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  figures  during 
the  past  week.  All  coal,  excepting  that  sold  for 
exporting  purposes,  is  disposed  of  at  the  $2.95 
price.  The  demand  for  the  better  grades  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  very  good,  while  producers  of  the 
inferior  grades  do  not  find  it  such  a  difficult 
proposition  to  sell  their  product.  Much  coal  of 
pools  9  and  10  is  being  mined  here  for  exporting 
and  very  little  of  those  grades  finds  its  way  to 
the  open  market. 

An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  ton  is 
allowed  to  the  wagon-loading  operations,  but 
these  mines  are  not  enjoying  the  period  of  great 
prosperity  which  was  theirs  during  the  war. 
These  operators,  forced  to  load  their  coal  in  box 
cars,  find  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  extremely 
narrow.  However,  a  few  operators  whose  mines 
are  well  located  and  whose  coal  is  of  the  best 
grade  are  able  to  do  a  good  business.  Motor 
trucks  are  used  in  transporting  the  coal  from  the 
mine  to  the  car. 

Central  Pennsylvania  operators  seem  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  coal  commission  which  was 
recently  appointed  by  the  President  to  arrive  at 
a  permanent  wage  scale  for  the  mine  workers, 
although  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  commission 
should  have  been  larger  in  membership.  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale,  who  is  to  represent  the  operators 
on  the  commission,  is  a  central  Pennsylvania 
mining  man  and  has  the  unanimous  confidence 
of  all  operators  of  the  district,  many  of  whom  are 
his  intimate  friends  and  business  associates. 

The  operators  are  also  pleased  at  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  P.  White  to  represent  the  miners. 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  third  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  is  unknown  to  central  Pennsylvania  mining 
men,  but  they  say  that  his  record  as  a  war  worker 
indicates  that  he  will  fill  his  office  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all. 


MINERS  ACCEPT  SETTLEMENT. 


Action  of  Leaders  in  Ending  Strike  Approved 
by  Union  Delegates. 

Over  1,800  delegates,  representing  every  unionized 
bituminous  district  in  the  United  States,  assembled 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  week  and  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  approved  the  action  of  the  international 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  accepting 
President  Wilson’s  proposal  to  settle  the  soft  coal 
strike.  The  vote  stood  1,634  to  221  in  favor  of  the 
form  of  settlement  arrived  at  by  the  union  leaders. 

This  action  was  taken  on  Wednesday,  after  Act¬ 
ing  President  Lewis  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Green 
had  spent  two  days  in  explaining  why  they  had 
called  the  strike  off  and  in  listening  to  delegates 
who  wanted  to  speak  in  approval  or  condemnation 
of  their  decision. 

In  explaining  why  he  had  decided  to  accept  the 
Wilson-Palmer  proposal  Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  no 
desire  to  defeat  the  Government  in  a  contest.  “I 
shall  never  lead  any  organization  but  an  American 
organization,”  he  declared,  “and  if  the  day  ever 
comes  when  this  organization  is  dominated  by  people 
who  are  false  to  American  traditions  that  day  I  will 
cease  to  be  an  officer  in  it.” 

He  pointed  out  that  throughout  the  forty  days’ 
strike  not  a  single  life  was  lost  and  said  he  was 
grateful  “because  no  widow’s  lamentations  or  wails 
of  orphans  assail  our  ears.”  He  said  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  “emerged  unscathed,”  whereas  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  strike  and  revolt  against  the  Government 
would  have  meant  “disaster  and  defeat.” 

Union  Threatened  with  Disaster. 

Secretary  Green  also  made  a  speech  defending  the 
plan  of  settlement.  He  too  declared  that  to  refuse 
the  terms  offered  by  Attorney-General  Palmer,  with 
President  Wilson’s  approval,  would  have  meant 
disaster  and  defeat  for  the  union. 

“We  could  have  whipped  the  coal  operators.”  said 
Mr.  Green,  “but  we  could  not,  if  we  had  wanted  to, 
whip  the  strongest  Government  on  earth — our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  which  had  just  finished  whipping  Germany. 
If  we  had  not  accepted  President  Wilson’s  proposal 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
been  turned  loose  on  us  with  greater  ferocity  than 
anything  we  have  ever  seen. 

“We  knew  we  had  reached  the  limit.  With  every 
muling  community  in  the  country  honeycombed  with 
Federal  agents,  gathering  evidence  acainst  our  men, 
our  funds  tied  up  and  women  and  children  freezing 
and  facing  starvation,  how  in  the  name  of  God  could 
we  to  on  with  the  strike? 

Mr.  Green’s  speech  followed  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  delegates,  led  by  Robert  H.  Har- 
lin,  president  of  the  State  of  Washington  miners, 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  motion  by  Philip  H. 
Murray  of  Pennsylvania,  to  approve  the  action  of 
the  officers  bv  requiring  the  award  which  is  to  be 
made  bv  the  President’s  commission  to  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum  vote  or  to  a  reconvened  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Must  Accept  Commission’s  Findings. 

Secretary  Green  and  Acting  President  Lewis 
warned  the  delegates  that  to  do  otherwise  than  to 
accept  the  proposal  would  not  be  keeping  faith  with 
the  President’s  proposal  and  that  the  commission 
might  not  make  any  award  if  the  miners  should 
decide  to  reserve  the  right  to  a  referendum  on  the 
commission’s  findings.  Mr.  Lewis  ruled  Harlan’s 
amendment  out  of  order. 

Both  Lewis  and  Green  declared  that  acceptance 
of  the  President’s  proposal  meant  that  the  miners 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  President’s 
commission.  Mr.  Lewis  declared  the  public  and  the 
commission  are  entitled  to  know  whether  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  the  miners  will  abide  by  its  decision.  “If 
they  do  not  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  then 
there  can  be  no  arbitration.”  Mr.  Lewis  said  The 
President’s  proposal,  he  added,  was  predicated  upon 
his  belief  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  both  parties. 

It  was  made  clear  to  the  delegates  that  the  officers 
of  the  international  organization,  the  international 
executive  board  and  scale  committee  have  already 


accepted  the  proposal  after  being  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  carrying  on  a  fight,  which  they  declared, 
had  resolved  itself  into  one  “against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  not  against  the  coal  operators.” 

The  decision  to  give  up  the  fight  to  carry  out 
the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Cleveland  convention 
was  reached  at  the  Washington  conference  with  At¬ 
torney-General  Palmer  and  Secretary  Tumulty,  Mr. 
Green  said. 

Wilson’s  Mysterious  Letter. 

“A  letter  prepared  by  the  President  was  read  at 
that  conference,”  said  Mr.  Green,  “which,  if  it  had 
been  given  out  to  the  public  would  have  resulted  in 
such  a  rising  tide  of  public  sentiment  against  the 
mine  workers  that  the  public  would  have  applauded 
if  we  had  been  taken  out  and  shot.  We  knew  what 
the  Government  meant,  and  we  knew  when  we  had 
reached  our  limit. 

“We  were  told  that  if  the  miners  would  obey  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Government  that  the 
President  would  see  to  it  that  a  fair  commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  our  case  and  that  he 
would  guarantee  that  equal  justice  would  be  done. 

“After  Dr.  Garfield  got  mad  and  quit  his  job 
because  he  didn’t  like  the  President’s  proposal,  I 
knew  we  had  made  no  mistake  in  accepting  it.” 

(  Mr-  Green  charged  that  Dr.  Garfield*  had  been 
“serving  the  operators  faithfully  and  well.” 

I  do  no,t  believe  he  would  have  resigned  unless 
he  had  seen  dynamite  in  this  proposal,”  he  continued. 

Garfield  told  us  more  than  a  year  ago  when  we 
asked  for  an  increase  that  the  operators  could  not 
afford  to  pay  it  out  of  their  profits,  but  when  backed 
into  a  corner  he  admitted  that  they  could  stand  a 
14  pei  cent  advance  out  of  their  profits  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  selling  price  of  coal.” 

Mr.  Green  said  he  hoped  the  commission  would 
find  the  profits  of  the  operators  were  so  high  that 
they  could  grant  a  further  increase  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public. 


Poor  Lake  Season. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  8. — The  lake  season  has  been  one 
of  the  poorest  in  a  long  time.  Nothing,  unless  it 
be  the  supply  of  hard  coal,  was  up  to  the  former 
amount  and  the  rate  on  coal  was  cut  down  sharply 
at  that.  Anthracite  footed  up  4,156,218  tons,  the 
largest  amount  on  record  except  in  1913,  when  the 
shipment  was  far  in  excess  of  the  need.  Soft  coal 
was  so  badly  affected  by  the  strike  that  it  was 
several  million  tons  short  of  former  seasons.  Then 
the  lakes  closed  early  after  a  stormy  November, 
which  not  only  caused  many  disasters,  but  also  cut 
down  the  movement  severely  of  such  vessels  as 
escaped  serious  damage. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  disasters,  it  was  a  lean 
year  in  the  lake  trade,  such  as  has  seldom  if  ever 
been  the  case  in  its  history.  Lumber  receipts  by 
lake  at  Buffalo,  which  used  to  run  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  million  feet,  came  down  from  a  mere 
41, (XX), 000  feet  in  1918  to  16,374,000  last  season,  and 
shingles,  from  being  only  80,000,000  in  1918,  were 
50,000,000  last  season,  mostly  from  a  difficulty  about 
'•he  rate.  It  was  always  something.  The  grain  sup¬ 
ply  ran  short  and  the  receipts  by  lake  at  Buffalo  last 
season  were  94,472,127  bushels.  They  were  129,250,- 
902  bushels  in  1918,  and  258,404,083  bushels  in  1915. 

But  the  most  serious  decline  was  in  iron  ore. 
There  was  the  big  steel  strike  and  also  a  local 
strike  at  Duluth,  that  held  up  the  fleet  for  weeks 
and  almost  months,  so  that  the  Buffalo  receipts  for 
the  season  were  only  4.837,981  gross  tons,  as  against 
8,707,599  tons  in  1918.  Iron  ore  rules  the  lake  "trade 
and  the  rates  on  that  were  also  cut  last  season. 
Where,  then,  were  the  vessels  to  turn  for  paying 
business?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  running 
cost  to  vessels  was  greater  than  ever,  for  they  paid 
their  crews  full  wages  all  the  time,  business  or  no 
business.  Some  of  them  lay  in  Duluth  a  matter  of 
six  weeks,  coal  laden,  with  all  crews  on  board.  And 
so  it  went  all  the  season. 


The  M.  S.  Younglove  Coal  Co.  and  the  T.  F.  Grat¬ 
tan  Co.,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  former  concern. 
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Power  of  Congress  to  Regulate  Coal  Industry. 

Study  of  Constitution  and  Court  Decisions  Leads  to  Conclusion  That  When  Peace  Is  Proclaimed  Federal  Authorities 

Will  Lack  Legal  Warrant  to  Continue  Control  Now  Exercised  as  a  W  ar  Measure. 

By  GEO.  T.  BELL,  Executive  Secretary,  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association. 


In  time  of  war  a  great* many  things  are 
set  in  motion  besides  the  instrumentalities  of 
destruction.  The  ideals  of  the  people,  their 
ideas  of  government,  and  other  things  af¬ 
fecting  their  social  and  business  relations,  un¬ 
dergo  a  transition  of  transcendant  importance. 
While  the  United  States  is  a  nation  of  dele¬ 
gated  and  therefore  limited  powers,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  powers  in  time  of  war  closely  ap¬ 
proximates  that  of  a  monarchy. 

In  such  times  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
inherent  in  every  sovereignty,  is  made  the  rea¬ 
son  or  excuse,  depending  upon  the  way  you 
look  at  it,  of  assumptions  of  power  which 
would  be  viewed  with  grave  concern  in  times 
of  peace.  And  the  speed  with  which  these 
extraordinary  war  powers  are  appropriated 
and  applied  by  the  government  is  followed 
closely  in  significance  by  the  readiness  and 
resignation  with  which  they  are  appreciated 
and  accepted  by  the  people.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tendency 
referred  to  should  acquire  a  sort  of  momentum 
which,  if  not  interfered  with,  is  likely  to  carry 
the  monarchial  exercise  of  power  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  war  status  that  created  it. 

Such  is  the  situation  developed  out  of  the 
world  war.  This  is  just  as  true  in  this  as  in 
other  countries  which  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  conflict.  The  Congress  passed  laws 
and  appropriated  money  with  almost  reckless 
abandonment.  By  the  Lever  Law  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  given,  and  his  appointees  under  it, 
began  the  exercise  of,  almost  autocratic 
powers.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  also 
recognizing  the  tendency  of  the  times,  ap¬ 
propriated  new  functions.  Recent  occur¬ 
rences  forecast  efforts  to  continue  some  of 
these  war-acquired  powers  beyond  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate,  after  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation,  has  proposed  certain 
legislation  looking  to  the  regulation  of  the 
coal  industry.  The  President  has  agreed  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  the 
price  of  ending  the  recent  strike  of  miners, 
to  set  up  a  commission  whose  functions  will 
be  to  investigate  prices,  wages,  and  working 
conditions  in  the  mines  and  make  findings 
which  will  later  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  to  extend  for  one  or  two  years  in 
the  future.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  has  indicated  its  in¬ 
tention  to  require  coal  operators  to  file  pe¬ 
riodical  statements  of  operating  costs.  Other 
departments  of  the  government  are  manifest¬ 
ing  similar  intentions  of  exercising  war 
powers  in  peace  times. 

A  Time  to  Take  Stock  of  Things. 

These  signs  of  the  times  should  make  us  all 
“stop,  look  and  listen.”  Like  the  sea  captain 
who  finds  it  advisable  to  take  frequent  reckon¬ 
ings  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  his  ves¬ 
sel  in  order  not  to  drift  too  far  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  course,  we  should  reflect  a  little,  we 
should  review  the  structure  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ascertain  whether  these  attempted 
exercises  of  power  are  consistent  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  is  the  source  of  all  federal 
authority. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  statement  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  coal  industry  will 
be  discussed.  As  indicated  at  the  outset,  ours 
is  a  government  of  delegated  powers  only. 
In  other  words,  certain  sovereign  states,  in 
order  “to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  etc., 
etc.,”  surrendered  a  part  of  their  sovereignty 
to  the  government  represented  in  the  union  of 
the  states.  The  powers  and  functions  not  sur¬ 
rendered  were  retained  inviolate.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  enumerates  the  surrendered  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  authorities  which  are  to  exercise 
them. 

Thus  the  federal  government,  through  the 
Congress,  was  given  power  “to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  states  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 
What  is  commerce? 

“Commerce,”  as  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  County  of  Mo¬ 
bile  v.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  702,  “consists  in  in¬ 
tercourse  and  traffic,  including  in  these  terms 
navigation,  and  the  transportation  and  transit 
of  persons  and  property,  as  well  as  the  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities.” 

Courts  Define  Commerce. 

And  in  Adair  v.  United  States,  208  U.  S. 
176-177,  the  same  great  court  said  that  “Com¬ 
merce  among  the  several  states  comprehends 
traffic,  intercourse,  trade,  navigation,  com¬ 
munication,  the  transit  of  persons,  and  the 
transmission  of  messages  by  telegraph — in¬ 
deed  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse 
among  the  several  states,  but  not  to  that  com¬ 
merce  completely  internal  which  is  carried  on 
between  man  and  man,  in  a  state,  or  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  state,  and  which 
does  not  extend  to  or  affect  other  states.  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  the  power  to 
prescribe  rules  by  which  such  commerce  must 
be  governed.” 

If  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  min¬ 
ing  of  coal,  it  must  be  found  in  its  power  over 
interstate  commerce.  The  important  ques¬ 
tions,  therefore,  are  (1)  whether  the  mining 
of  coal  is  or  can  be  commerce  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  and  (2)  if  commerce,  whether  it  is 
of  an  interstate  character.  If  the  proper  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first  question  is  in  the  negative, 
there  can  be  no  consideration  of  the  second. 

So  far  as  commodities  are  concerned,  com¬ 
merce  contemplates  a  movement  of  them  from 
one  point  to  another  by  means  of  instruments 
of  commerce.  It  does  not  include  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  assembling  or  producing  process 
through  which  they  pass  before  they  become 
articles  of  commerce. 

As  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  U.  S.  20; 
“Manufacture  is  transformation — the  fashion¬ 
ing  of  raw  materials  into  a  change  of  form  for 
use.  The  functions  of  commerce  are  differ¬ 
ent.  The  buying  and  selling  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  incidental  thereto  constitute  com¬ 
merce.” 

Coal  Mining  Is  Not  Commerce. 

And  again,  in  the  recent  case  of  Hammer 
v.  Dogenhart,  247  U.  S.  251,  better  known  as 
the  Child  Labor  Case,  the  same  court  said  that 


"The  making  of  goods  and  the  mining  of  coal 
are  not  commerce,  nor  does  the  fact  that  these 
things  are  to  be  afterward  shipped  or  used  in 
interstate  commerce  make  their  production  a 
part  thereof.” 

These  and  other  decisions  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  Nation  clearly  indicate  that  there 
is  a  line  of  demarcation  between  production 
and  commerce  and  that  the  domain  of  each  is 
independent  of  the  other.  It  is  manifest  that 
commerce  in  an  article  cannot  begin  until  its 
production  has  been  completed. 

“When  the  commerce  begins  is  determined 
not  by  the  character  of  the  commodity  nor  by 
the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  it  to 
another  state  for  sale,  nor  by  his  actual  prep¬ 
aration  of  it  for  transportation,  but  by  its 
actual  delivery  to  a  common  carrier  for  trans¬ 
portation,  or  by  the  actual  commencement  of 
its  transfer  to  another  state.”  In  Re  Greene, 
52  Fed.  113. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  Congress,  under 
the  guise  of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  states,  should  reach  back  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  the  processes  preliminary 
to  commerce?  This  question  is  also  answered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Kidd  v.  Pearson 
supra. 

“If  it  be  held  that  the  term  (commerce)  in¬ 
cludes  the  regulation  of  all  such  manufactures 
as  are  intended  to  be  the  subject  of  commercial 
transactions  in  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  would  also  include  all  productive 
industries  that  contemplate  the  same  thing. 
The  result  would  be  that  Congress  would  be 
invested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  states,  with 
the  power  to  regulate,  not  only  manufactures, 
but  also  agriculture,  horiculture,  stock  raising, 
domestic  fisheries,  mining — in  short,  every 
branch  of  human  industry. 

“The  power  being  vested  in  Congress  and 
denied  to  the  states,  it  would  follow  as  an  in¬ 
evitable  result  that  the  duty  would  devolve  on 
Congress  to  regulate,  all  of  these  delicate 
multi-form,  and  vital  interests  —  interests 
which  in  their  nature  are,  and  must  be,  local 
in  all  the  details  of  their  successful  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on,  but 
only  to  suggest  the  impracticability  of  such  a 
scheme,  when  we  regard  the  multitudinous  af¬ 
fairs  involved,  and  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  their  minute  details.” 

Congressional  Power  Over  Transportation 

But,  inasmuch  as  coal  becomes  an  article  of 
commerce  when  it  is  loaded  into  a  railroad 
car  and  a  subject  of  regulation  by  Congress 
when  it  is  started  on  a  continuous  journey  to 
an  interstate  point,  may  Congress,  by  reason 
of  its  direct  power  over  the  commerce,  exer¬ 
cise  some  indirect  authority  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal?  For  example,  may  Congress  pro¬ 
hibit  the  transportation  of  coal  which  was  not 
mined  in  accordance  with  certain  regulations 
which  it  might  impose  ?  These  questions  must 
also  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  latest  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  question  was  that  in  the  Child  Labor 
Case  above  referred  to.  In  that  case  Con¬ 
gress  attempted  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
transportation  of  goods  manufactured  in  fac- 
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tories  where  children  under  specified  ages  were 
employed.  The  Court  said : 

“The  act  in  its  effect  does  not  regulate 
transportation  among  the  states,  but  aims  to 
standardize  the  ages  at  which  children  may  be 
employed  in  mining  and  manufacturing  within 
the  states.  The  goods  shipped  are  within 
themselves  harmless.  When  offered  for  ship¬ 
ment,  and  before  transportation  begins,  the 
labor  of  their  production  is  over,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  intended  for  interstate 
commerce  transportation  does  not  make  their 
production  to  Federal  control  under  the  com¬ 
merce  power.” 

Limitations  of  Regulative  Power 

The  court  also  discussed  the  point  that  the 
power  to  regulate  does  not  comprehend  the 
power  to  prohibit  unless  the  evil  character  of 
the  commodities  involved  is  such  “that  the 
authority  to  prohibit  is  as  tc  them  but  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  power  to  regulate.”  Such  ex¬ 
amples  are  lottery  tickets,  impure  foods  and 
drugs,  women  transported  for  purposes  of 
debauchery,  and  intoxicating  liquors. 

As  an  incident  of  its  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  it  has  been  held  that  Congress  may 
prohibit  the  interstate  transportation  of  the 
articles  and  persons  specifically  enumerated. 
Champion  v.  Ames,  188  U.  S.  321 ;  Hipolite 
Egg  Company  v.  United  States,  220  U.  S.  45 ; 
Hoke  v.  United  States,  22 7  U.  S.  308;  Cami- 
netti  v.  United  States,  242  U.  S.  470;  Clark 
Distilling  Company  v.  Western  Maryland  Ry. 
Co.,  242  U.  S.  311. 

No  such  doctrines  could  be  applied  to  coal, 
which  is  a  useful  commodity  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  basis  of  the  industrial  pyramid  in 
this  country. 

In  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v. 
Goodrich  Transit  Company,  224  U.  S.  194, 
211,  it  was  held  that  “the  requirement  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  a  business  is  not  regula¬ 
tion  of  that  business.”  In  that  case  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  as  a  consequence  of  its  conceded  pow¬ 
er  to  require  water  carriers  to  file  reports  re¬ 
garding  certain  parts  of  their  business  over 
which  the  Commission  had  control,  could  re¬ 
quire  them  to  file  reports  regarding  other  parts 
over  which  they  had  no  direct  control,  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

As  stated,  the  minute  coal  is  loaded  into  a 
railroad  car  it  becomes  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  when  it  starts  on  an  interstate  journey  it 
becomes  a  subject  of  regulation  by  Congress. 
Moreover,  the  acts  of  the  operator  in  selling, 
and  of  the  purchaser  in  buying,  the  coal  are 
also  comprehended  in  the  intercourse  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  commerce.  United 
States  v.  Swift  &  Company,  122  Fed.  529. 

The  Question  of  Requiring  Reports  • 

If  the  transaction  for  the  purchase  of  the 
coal  is  between  persons  in  different  states,  it  is 
an  element  of  interstate  commerce  which  Con¬ 
gress.  can  regulate.  In  this  connection,  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  Congress,  as 
an  incident  of  its  power  over  the  transactions 
and  dealings  which  make  up  the  commerce, 
may  require  the  filing  of  reports,  such  as  cost 
reports,  regarding  the  actual  mining  of  coal. 

In  other  words,  is  the  requiring  of  reports  re¬ 
garding  the  mining  of  coal  a  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate 
dealings  in  coal  ? 

.  This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  for  the  obvious  reason  that  any  rule  re¬ 
quiring  the  filing  of  cost  reports  covering  the 


mining  of  coal  would  have  no  real  or  substan¬ 
tial  relation  to  or  connection  with  the  com¬ 
merce  attempted  to  be  regulated.  Adair  v. 
United  States,  supra. 

In  a  very  recent  case,  not  yet  reported 
( United  States  v.  Basic  Products  Co.,  No. 
2214,  November  term,  1919),  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Pennsylvania  decided  that  the  Federal 
I  rade  Commission,  being  a  creature  of  Con¬ 
gress,  had  no  power  to  require  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  file  reports  showing  the  cost  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  its  goods.  This  decision  was 
reached  by  holding  that  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  over  interstate  commerce,  whereas 
the  Basic  Products  Company  was  engaged 
merely  in  manufacture  or  production. 

In  the  above  discussion,  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  coal  industry  has  been  consid¬ 
ered.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  confer  upon  a  subordinate  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  inquisitorial  body  or  official 
any  power  which  it  does  not  itself  possess. 

Conclusion 

After  the  peace  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  peace  is  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
neither  Congress  (including  its  subordinate 
bodies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Fuel  Administration,  or  any  other 
tribunals  which  it  may  set  up  in  the  future) 
nor  the  President  who  derived  his  present  war 
power  over  the  coal  industry  from  Congress, 
will  have  jurisdiction  or  power  over  the*  min¬ 
ing  of  coal. 

That  is  to  say,  such  matters  as  wages, 
working  conditions,  wage  differentials,  costs 
and  reports  thereof,  and  all  other  incidents  of 
production,  as  well  as  prices,  will  then  be  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  Federal  regulation. 

•  - — — _____ 

BITUMINOUS  WAGE  ADVANCES. 


(A  strike  was  in  effect  from  April  1  to  July 
18,  1906,  with  some  mines  paying  the  de¬ 
mands  and  working.) 

April  1,  1908,  to  April  1,  1910,  90  cents. 
(Renewal  of  the  previous  agreement.) 

April  1,  1910,  to  April  1,  1912,  95  cents. 

April  1,  1912,  to  April  1,  1914,  $1. 

In  the  latter  year  the  U.  M.  W.  insisted  on 
a  change  from  the  screened-lump  to  the  mine- 
run  basis  in  figuffng  miners’  wages. 

A  new  agreement  was  entered  into,  effec¬ 
tive  July  15,  1914,  and  running  until  April  1, 
1916,  which  fixed  the  rate  for  pick  mining  at 
67 .6  cents  per  ton,  mine-run  basis. 

This  was  renewed  for  two  years  practically 
without  change.  The  rate  from  April  1, 
1916,  to  April  1,  1918,  was  to  have  been 
6/. 64  cents. 

Early  in  1917,  however,  the  miners  de¬ 
manded  another  advance  and  the  agreement 
was  revised  on  April  16  of  that  year,  the  new 
rate  being  77.64  cents. 

In  the  fall  the  men  demanded  another  • 
raise,  and  for  a  second  time  the  contract  was 
modified.  The  new  agreement,  entered  into 
on  October  29,  1917,  called  for  a  rate  of  87.64 
cents,  and  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  or  not  later  than  April  1,  1920. 

As  is  well  known,  the  union  demanded  an¬ 
other  advance  last  fall  and  went  on  strike 
November  1  to  enforce  it.  Under  the  tempo¬ 
rary  settlement  reached  a  few  weeks  later,  by 
which  the  men  were  granted  an  average  ad¬ 
vance  of  14  per  cent,  the  pick  mining  rate  in 
the  Hocking  field  was  fixed  at  98.64  cents  per 
-^This  rate  was  retroactive  to  December 

I  he  rate  which  was  in  effect  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1896,  45  cents  for  screened  coal 
v?as  equivalent  to  32  1/7  cents  per  ton  for 
mine-run,  or  only  about  one-third  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate. 


How  Basic  Rate  in  the  Hocking  Field  Has 
Gone  Up  Since  1892. 

The  rate  paid  for  pick  mining  in  the  Hock¬ 
ing  district  has  long  been  the  basing  rate  for 
the  Central  Competitive  field.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  a  record  of  the  changes  in  the  Hocking 
rate  during  the  past  quarter  century  is  an 
accurate  index  to  the  trend  of  wages  in  the 
bituminous  industry  as  a  whole. 

It  is  possible  to  present  such  a  record 
through  the  courtesy  of  W.  D.  McKinney, 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex¬ 
change. 

This  shows  that  in  1892,  1893,  and  up  to 
February  17,  1894,  the  rate  was  70  cents  per 
net  ton  for  screened  lump  coal. 

The  rate  for  subsequent  years  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

February  17,  1894,  to  April  21,  1894,  50 
cents. 

June  11,  1894  (when  strike  ended)  to  Tune 
1,  1895,  60  cents. 

June  1,  1895,  to  October  1,  1895,  51  cents. 
October  1,  1895,  to  March  1,  1896,  55  cents. 
March  1,  1896,  to  October  1,  1896,  61  cents. 
October  1,  1896,  to  January  1,  1897,  45 
cents. 

January  1,  1897,  to  strike,  July  4,  1897,  51 
cents. 

September  13,  1897  (when  strike  ended)  to 
April  1,  1898,  56  cents. 

April  1,  1898,  to  April  1,  1900,  66  cents. 
April  1,  1900,  to  April,  1903,  80  cents. 

April  1,  1903,  to  April  1,  1904,  90  cents. 
April  1,  1904,  to  April  1,  1906,  85  cents. 
April  1,  1906,  to  April  1,  1908,  90  cents. 


NEW  PERMIT  RULES. 


Affect  Tidewater  Shipments  Originating  on 
N.  Y.  C.  Lines. 


ork  Central  Lines,  has  sent  a  circular  to  bint¬ 
's'1!0”5  coal  shippers  on  the  New  York  Central,  the 
-Pittsburgh  &  Susquehanna  and  the  Cambria  &  In¬ 
diana  railroads  notifying  them  that  in  oMer  to  im¬ 
prove  the  system  of  issuing  permits  for  tidewater 
shipments  the  following  plan  is  provided: 

1.  Shipper  will  secure  numbered  permit 
from  P.  &  R.  Ry.  or  C.  R.  R.  of  New 
Jersey,  just  as  at  present. 

2.  Shipper  will  insert  the  number  of  this 


permit  on  waybill  or  running  slip  he  fur¬ 
nishes  with  the  car  at  the  mines. 

3.  New  York  Central  Railroad  will 
promptly  notify  its  weighmasters  at  Avis 
scales  and  Cherry  Tree  scales  of  the  tide¬ 
water  permits  issued  by  the  P.  &  R.  Ry.  and 
C.  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 

Cherry  Tree  scales  will  check  shipments  against 
their  record  of  permits,  holding  for  other  dis¬ 
position  cars  for  which  no  permits  are  in  effect. 


‘‘This  permit  system  works  well  where  only  one 
railroad  is  involved,”  says  Mr.  Snider,  “and  it  is 
our  object  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make 
the  arrangement  just  as  satisfactory  and  as  work¬ 
able  on  joint  line  business  via  our  line  and  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  or  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey. 


“To  that  end  we  will  appreciate  suggestions  for 
the  betterment  of  the  service  and  the  removal  of 
difficulties  which  may  arise.” 


John  H.  Tupper,  who  was  a  coal  dealer  at  Troy, 
N.  Y„  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  retired  from 
business,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  75. 
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New  Retail  Wage  Scale  in  New  York. 

Details  of  Agreement  Entered  Into  by  Local  Dealers  and  Their  Employees  Covering  19~0 
—All  Classes  of  Labor  Receive  $6.00  Per  Week  Increase  and  Other  Concessions. 


Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  last  week 
to  the  retail  dealers  in  New  York  City  having 
granted  a  wage  increase  of  $6.00  a 'week  to  their 
employees,  effective  January  1.  The  new  scale  of 
wages  for  drivers  and  chauffeurs  is  as  follows: 

Per  Week. 


Gas  cars,  4  tons  and  over  .  $42.00 

Gas  cars,  less  than  4  tons  .  40.00 

Electric  cars,  4  tons  and  over  .  39.00 

Electric  cars,  less  than  4  tons  .  37.00 

Helpers  on  cars  .  34.00 

3- horsc  trucks  .  38.00 

4-  and  5-ton  patent,  2  horses  .  37.00 

All  other  2-horse  trucks  .  36.00 

All  1-horse  trucks  .  34.00 

Stablemen  . 34.00 

Watchmen  .  34.00 


Working  Conditions. 

The  agreement,  which  covers  the  calendar  year 
1920,  provides  that  nine  hours  are  to  constitute  a 
day’s  work  for  drivers  and  chauffeurs,  with  one 
hour  for  dinner  as  near  the  middle  of  the  day  as 
possible.  Overtime  to  be  paid  as  single  time  for 
the  first  hour  and  double  time  thereafter,  time  to 
be  taken  when  reporting  at  stable  or  garage  in  the 
morning  anc^  on  leaving  same  at  night. 

Drivers  to  receive  a  time  slip ;  time  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning  and  evening;  overtime  to  be  paid 
according  to  time  slips.  Any  driver,  chauffeur  or 
helper  starting  later  than  7  A.  M.,  time  to  be  taken 
from  7  A.  M. 

Drivers  are  not  expected  to  shovel,  carry  or  trim 
coal,  but  they  must  make  delivery  into  the  hole  when 
it  is  not  shoveled  or  trimmed  across  the  sidewalk. 

If  the  men  work  on  Sunday,  they  will  be  paid 
for  a  full  day  when  they  start;  they  will  be  paid 
an  additional  hour  for  each  hour  they  work  up  to 
nine  hours,  and  after  nine  hours,  overtime  for 
Sundays  and  holidays  to  be  considered  as  two 
hours’  pay  for  every  hour  of  work. 

Men  reporting  for  night  work  to  be  paid  time 
and  one-half.  All  men  covered  by  this  not  to 
receive  less  than  a  full  day’s  pay.  Stablemen  to 
have  one  day  off  each  week.  Watchmen  to  have 
one  night  each  week. 

Drivers  are  not  expected  to  do  stable  or  garage 
work  on  Sunday.  Men  covered  by  this  agreement, 
if  not  working  on  the  following  holidays:  New 
Year’s  Day,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Columbus  Day 


and  Christmas  Day,  to  receive  a  day’s  pay  for  same, 
if  compelled  to  work  on  the  above-mentioned  days, 
to  receive  an  additional  hour  for  every  hour  of 
work. 

Any  regular  employee  working  two  days  in  week 
of  the  above-mentioned  holidays  to  receive  holiday 
pay,  with  the  understanding  that  he  must  report  for 
work,  and  if  he  works  he  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
holiday  and  the  extra  holiday  time. 

For  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  drivers  to- work  five  hours  on  Saturday  in 
the  morning,  and  receive  a  full  day’s  pay  for  same, 
double  time  thereafter.  Any  man  working  three 
days  in  the  week  to  receive  Saturday’s  pay  during 
the  half-day  season,  but  he  must  report  for  work 
to  get  paid  for  Saturday. 

All  hoisting  side  dumping  cars  of  seven-ton  capac¬ 
ity  or  over  to  have  helpers.  Chauffeurs  will  not  be 
expected  to  load  their  own  cars. 

Engineers  and  Operators. 

A  separate  agreement  entered  into  with  the  steam 
and  operating  engineers’  union  provides  that  nine 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work,  engineers  to 
receive  a  minimum  rate  of  $48.00  per  week  and 
operators  $42.00,  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  double  time  after  nine  hours.  Engineers  and 
operators  shall  be  employed  only  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Where  a  higher  scale  is  now  in  effect,  no  reduction 
shall  be  made  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

Firemen. 

The  new  rate  for  firemen  is  $6.00  per  day  of  nine 
hours;  overtime,  including  Sundays  and  holidays,  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

Yard  Men. 

Yard  men  are  to  receive  $5.50  per  nine-hour  day, 
the  working  hours  to  be  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M., 
with  an  hour  for  dinner.  They  are  to  receive  one 
hour  extra  of  single  time  if  worked  ten  hours.  For 
anything  over  ten  hours  they  are  to  be  paid  double 
time.  Men  working  nights  are  to  be  paid  time  and 
one-half.  Conditions  as  to  holidays,  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  applying  to  drivers  and 
chauffeurs. 

While  the  above  agreements  apply  only  to  Man¬ 
hattan  and  The  Bronx,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  companies  also  having  yards  in  Brooklyn 
and  Jersey  City,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  dealers 
in  the  latter  places  may  have  to  grant  the  same 
terms. 


Wise  Immigration  Laws  Needed. 

The  Inter-Racial  Council,  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  leading  industrial  and  financial  organiza¬ 
tions,  says  that  labor  shortage  will  be  a  continuing 
evil  in  this  country  unless  liberal  immigration  laws 
are  adopted.  America  is  short  already  4,000,000 
laborers,  the  council  states,  counting  more  than 
1,000,000  who  have  emigrated  since  the  armistice. 
A  million  more  are  preparing  to  leave. 

Commenting  on  the  estimate  of  Government  au¬ 
thorities  that  only  300,000  immigrants  will  arrive  in 
this  country  during  1920,  the  council  says  in  a  recent 
statement : 

“With  the  tremendous  outflow  of  the  foreign 
born  and  with  immigration  dropping  far  below  nor¬ 
mal,  the  demand  for  common  labor  in  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  the  country  is  twice  as  great  as  before 
the  war.  Industry  faces  this  shortage,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  shortage,  at  a  time  when  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  are  clamoring  for  necessities  and 
when  the  demand  for  production  from  our  own 
people  never  was  so  great. 

“We  need  immigration  on  a  selective  basis  in 
order  to  protect  American  institutions  from  radical 
attacks,  but  any  immigration  policy  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  back  the  new  labor  which  industry 
is  so  greatly  in  need  of  is  bound  to  have  a  disas¬ 
trous  effect.” 


Electric  Development  in  Brazil. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  the  American  consul  at  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Brazil,  reports  that  the  coal  shortage  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  war  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  the  railroads  in  that  country. 

“The  electrification  of  the  railways  of  the  State 
was  under  consideration  before  the  war,”  he  says, 
“and  one  English  company  had  definitely  decided 
upon  a  policy  of  electrifying  its  lines,  but  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  postpone  the  matter  until  later.  The  prop¬ 
osition  of  a  general  program  of  electrification  of 
practically  all  lines  in  the  State  has  been  revived, 
and  the  most  important  road  in  this  region  has 
already  taken  definite  steps  to  carry  it  out  on  its 
system. 

“Owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  in  this  region  and 
to  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  rivers  of  the  State 
as  sources  of  power,  the  development  of  the  hydro¬ 
electric  industry  had  reached  a  high  point  before 
the  war.  Forty-seven  such  plants,  developing  ap¬ 
proximately  112,000  horsepower,  were  in  operation, 
the  largest  of  which  develops  50,000  horsepower  and 
furnishes  current  to  operate  nearly  all  the  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 

“Although  the  development  of  the  hydroelectric 
industry  was  arrested  by  the  war,  an  immense  ex¬ 
pansion  along  this  line  may  be  expected  in  the 
near  future.” 


LOWER  PRICES  COMING. 

Two  Leading  Authorities  Think  Deflation 
May  Set  in  Before  Long. 

The  Natioual  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  largest 
bank  in  the  country,  takes  the  view  that  lower  com¬ 
modity  prices  and  wages  will  come  as  European 
industries  gradually  speed  up,  causing  a  decline  in 
the  foreign  demand  for  American  manufactured 
goods  and  bringing  increased  competition  to  our 
products  at  home  and  abroad.  The  bank  believes 
that  the  time  is  not  very  far  off  when  these  in¬ 
fluences  will  begin  to  make  themselves  felt.  In 
its  January  circular  it  states : 

“Assuming  that  order  is  preserved  in  Europe  this 
winter,  by  the  help  of  supplies  of  food  and  such 
materials  as  are  necessary  to  the  employment  of 
the  people,  production  will  be  gradually  resumed,  the 
demands  upon  the  United  States  will  take  the  form 
of  regular  trade,  and  prices  there  and  here  will  be 
readjusted  to  a  normal  basis. 

“The  present  exchange  rates  will  stimulate  ex¬ 
ports  from  Europe  to  this  country  as  soon  as  goods 
are  available  for  shipment,  and  will  certainly  have 
an  effect  upon  prices  and  industrial  conditions  here. 
Such  raw  materials  as  cotton  and  copper  will  be 
taken  from  us  in  larger  quantities  than  now,  but 
the  products  of  Europe  will  be  competing  with  us 
in  all  markets,  including  our  own. 

“A  turn  of  prices  will  come  as  Europe  begins  to 
take  less  from  us  and  to  export  in  increasing  quan¬ 
tities  to  all  markets,  including  our  own.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  leaders  of  industry  among  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  labor  leaders  should  be  prepared  to 
adjust  their  policies  to  the  new  conditions  as  they 
develop.” 

Limits  of  Safety  Exceeded,  Says  Dun’s. 

Dun’s  Review,  published  by  one  of  the  leading 
mercantile  agencies,  also  believes  that  the  peak  of 
the  high  prices  is  approaching,  if  it  has  not  been 
reached,  and  that  a  reaction  may  set  in  soon.  In 
referring  to  the  outlook  for  1920  this  publication 
says : 

“With  business  having  gathered  great  forward 
momentum  in  1919,  the  movement  may  conceivably 
carry  some  distance  further ;  but  its  duration  will 
be  largely  dependent  upon  conditions  which  have  not 
as  yet  assumed  concrete  form,  and  it  is  significant 
that  there  are  signs  of  increasing  caution  among 
conservative  interests. 

“The  problem  of  high  prices,  becoming  more  com¬ 
plex  as  some  markets  tend  steadily  upward,  is 
plainly  one  which  is  not  devoid  of  disquieting  possi¬ 
bilities,  as  has  been  frequently  reiterated,  and  the 
continued  evidences  of  extravagance  in  personal  ex¬ 
penditures  are  the  reverse  of  reassuring. 

“That  the  inflation  of  prices  and  of  buying  has 
been  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
safety  is  the  contention  in  not  a  few  quarters ;  and 
the  question  as  to  how  soon  and  in  just  what  way 
the  inevitable  readjustment  will  manifest  itself  is 
one  of  no  little  importance.” 


NOTES  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

January  1,  1928. 

T.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  will  attend 
the  wholesalers’  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

General  Sales  Manager  A.  A.  Liggett  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of 
the  week  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

President  J.  M.  Wright,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  leaves  this  week  for  an  extended  eastern 
trip  on  business. 

J.  H.  Briscoe,  coal  manager  for  Eaton,  Rhodes  & 
Co.,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  last  week  in  West 
Virginia. 

W.  E.  Barrs,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.  force,  has 
been  made  State  representative  for  Kentucky  by 
that  company.  He  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati. 

Calvin  Holmes,  of  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co., 
has  gone  with  Mrs.  Holmes  to  Punta  Gorda,  Fla., 
for  a  brief  stay.  Mrs.  Holmes  will  spend  the  win¬ 
ter  there. 
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l  A  I RMONT  NOTES.  Holiday  Reminders  Received.  COAL  OUTPUT  IN  1QTQ 

J.  J.  Ormond,  of  the  Glenwood  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  We  have  been  favored  with  remembrances  from:  _  ^ * 

was  liere  last  Saturday.  *  Superba  Coal  Co  Frick  Bide-  Pi+tshnro-h  P-,  t  •  • 

H.  A.  Johns,  of  the  Copen  Creek  Coal  Co„  was  Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Philadellia  Pa  "  1,1  Bll"min»“s  P«  Cent,  in  Anthra- 

here  from  Cleveland  this  week.  r  w  (-0..£f„r  vr  ,  r  .  ,  .  .  ...  cite  12  Per  Cent. 

Bernard  Lee  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Ill.  '  ’  C°al  Associatlon>  Ch’caS°>  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  the  pro- 

Co.,  Cleveland,  has  returned  to  that  city  after  visit-  Charles  F  Tester  „  o  T  ,  duction  of  bituminous  last  year  as  458  063000  net 

™rentS'  ““  MrS-  C  E-  H",Chi"“"-  •*  bfmrn  iLV  S  ?B“:?ayUS  y""  "*  “"to  ™S  ««*"»  *»**»»  tons  pried 

rairmont.  ,  ruauway,  ivew  York.  m  1918,  representing  a  loss  of  121,000,000  tons  or 

The  Producers’  Fuel  Co.  has  been  formed  at  Central  9031  Mlm?g  Co-  Grand  about  21  per  cent. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $150,-  ,  A  ,  Wew  York‘  Production  by  months  is  shown  below,  the  figures 

000  by  A.  Q.  Davis  and  F.  B.  Hess,  formerly  of  A,den  Coal  Mining  Co.,  anthracite  and  bituminous  *or  December,  1919,  being  estimated: 

the  Davis  and  Davis-Fiedler  coal  companies.  coal,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  191g  \9\9 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pollock,  of  the  Rivesville  Coal  Co  GeorSe  C.  Stokes,  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Wool-  January  .  42,227,000  41  487  000 

spent  New  Year’s  Day  at  his  former  home  in  Col-  WOrth  BIdg"  New  York-  '  February  . .  43,777,000  3L566j)00 

umbus,  O.  Mr.  Pollock  was  formerly  a  member  of  New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  S.  &  S  barlev  ^Iar<:h  .  48,113,000  33,719,000 

the  Ohio  Senate.  and  rice,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ’  Apnl  .  46,041,000  32,164,000 

H.  H.  Stagger  has  been  appointed  local  manager  J-  s-  Van  Epps,  the  Millspaugh  &  Green  Co  Cleve  t  . 50,443,000  37,547,000 

and  coal  purchasing  agent  of  A.  R.  Hamilton  &  Co  land,  Ohio.  to.,  Ueve-  June  .  51,138,000  37,054,000 

Pittsburgh.  He  will  have  his  office  in  the  Jacobs  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co  steamshin  p  a  I,  'i .  54,971,000  42,698,000 

Building  and  will  buy  all  grades  of  West  Virginia  Exchange,  New  ^-°o;kSteamship  brokers’  Prod^e  August  .  55,114,000  42,883.000 

coal.  XT  ^  s  ’•  orK-  September  .  51  183  000  47  40?nnn 

Coal  production  costs  and  other  data  are  being  New  Rochelle^N  Y  C°”  ^  deakrS’  Nove'l  . .  52.’300,’000  .  56,243, 000 

gathered  by  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Op  r  T  f  r ’  .  '  November  .  43,895,000  18,688,000 

erators’  Association  for  the  National  Coal  Associa-  Ne^YoV1"011  ^atl0nal  Bank’  143  Liberty  Street,  ece™b<T  .  40,184,000  36,612,000 

tion.  This  information,  as  well  as  that  gathered  T  '  .  579,386,000  458,063,000 

loZ Svts and pig iron'  ^  Ge*Zylria’8  Pro'luc,ion- 

arp,1Z  ''coal8!*  C°all  C°’  and  sh>I>Pers  of  Beaver  production  for  the  cXndar' year 'Sl^at  *200000 

-ew  operators  have  as  yet  received  payments  for  ’  ennsv  vania  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  net  tons,  as  compared  with  98  826  000  tons  in  1918 

the  coal  diverted  during  and  immediately  after  the  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  Ltd.,  miners,  shippers  and  loss  of  slightly  over  12  per  cent 
strike  In  many  cases  the  final  consignees  of  west-  exporters  of  bituminous  coal,  149  Broadway,  New  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  Survey’s  prelimi 
ern  shipments  have  not  yet  been  learned.  Operators  York-  nary  report,  produced  458  063  000  ton, 

have  been  luckier  with  the  eastern  diversions  and  Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co  miners  and  ship  in  1919’  against  579,386,000  tons  in  1918  US 

Un1es?th:n  TCeVhaVeA  r,ived  -Partial  PaymentS-  P6rS  °f  New  R^er  and  Pocah'inTas  coaf  Wh'-  ,  . BeIow  are  fibres  showing  The  anthracite  and 
i  ess  the  railroads  and  final  consignees  soon  settle  burg,  Va.  ’  J  bituminous  production  of  the  State  of  Perms  i 

their  accounts  many  of  the  smaller  operators  will  Brothers  Valiev  Coal  Pn  ■  ,  for  the  last  seven  years  ^  °f  PennSylvama 

be  inconvenienced  as  many  of  them  already  have  Pen  M J  ,  ,  Ca\  miners  and  shippers  of  *  !  ,  . 

felt  the  pinch  of  financial  shortage.  '  Y  ,  ''  smokeless  coal,  90  West  street,  New  1Qn  Anthracite  Bituminous 

West6  VLg^n!TrQjaT1OpTaU)Ts,eeArsociTd0n^ melTon  ^Td^  jLediafd'  R°ckhil1  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  miners  mi  .  88995 ’Z  ff’’704’000 

Saturday  afternoon  and  decided  to  plan  for  an  shTPers  of  central  Pennsylvania  coal,  17  1916  .  442,624,000 

adequate  car  supply,  inasmuch  as  it  is  feTred  that  Bat^  Place-  N^w  York.  .  ^78.000  02,520,000 

there  may  be  a  haphazard  car  supply  in  view  of  the  of'^0]S0al  &  Nav,igati°n  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  1918  . .  98  826  00  579  SZ 

fact  that  the  railroads  will  go  back  to  private  owner-  °  G’d  Gompa: ny s  anthracite  coal  for  100  years,  1919  (Estimated)  86  200  000 r  SSJ’ZK 

ship  on  March  1.  The  association  is  in  close  touch  437  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (a)  Based  on  f  r  at  458-063>000 

».fh  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen  foom - reported  b,  Amhraei fo  Bn  Z»  "j 

S„Sr»,  “  dW"j. "j.  °Moynihaji  ^  -  Bane,  toSS&TSSSSgi 

manager  of  the  eastern  car  pool.  Efforts  will  also  nifTTT  13  the  bridge  over  which  Pay-  R  -i  j  a  7^ - 

be  made  to  secure  the  data  of  distribution  to  the  fPrtA  t0Ptrade  between  different  countries  is  ef-  -Kailroad  Administration  Under  Fire, 

railroads  which  has  proved  invaluable  to  the  asso-  ab^  '  RPfor  Tu  1S  broken>  and  nearly  unwork-  The  Railroad  Administration  has  not  failed  to 

ciation.  The  car  supply  on  both  the  B.  &  O.  and  venmrl  ,f.  *he.  machinery  of  exchange  was  in-  realize  that  it  is  and  has  been  on  the  defensive  rela 

Monongahela  railroads  will  be  closely  followed  be-  for  Inntl  f  ?  pIace~the  exchange  of  goods  l‘ve  to  service  rendered.  Many  of  the  statements 

tween  now  and  March  1.  for  goods,  instead  of  payment  each  way  in  cash  or  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Tai  nortat  nT  re 

rru ome,h,ng  of  ,he  kind  ma>- ha'"  *»  —  tzzr  l,avwT ::: 

Coalc  &  Co.  Open  Norfolk  Office.  ^  «_"couraging  «hc  outlook  for  grad„ally  fo 

T\rT°a  eaC?  C0'’  Wlth  headT,arters  at  Cumberland,  stable  Tnrl  ;0,ved  exchange  situation  that  so  cust°mary  attitude  of  the  railroad  interests  as  much 
Aid.,  and  branches  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Balti-  £mmeree  T  -  a  fo/mation  as  ‘he  Foreign  a*  any  phase  of  politics,  for  it  has  always  seeded 
more  and  Johnstown  have  further  expanded  their  cvanTzTT  Tof  America  has  been  or-  to  us  that  the  railroad  people  are  strong  on  explana 

organization  by  opening  an  office  in  the  Board  of  ^ce  oT  ^  d  *  l  R  ^0rgan  &  C°‘  The  ti0nS'  But  withal  the  "act  remain  thft  ffie  bhumt 

Trade  Building,  Norfolk,  Va.  province  of  this  corporation  will  be  to  assist  in  a  nous  coal  trade  is  by  no  means  satisfied  wiT  TT 

This  office  will  be  under  the  management  of  W.  H.  S°.1.Utl0n  °f  .the  adverse  foreign  trade  and  work  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  consumers 

Maher  recently  in  charge  of  permits  at  the  Tide-  onerahW  mTw  Wdl  be  that  SOme  of  its  Snd  °therS  who  have  come  in  contact  therewith  feel 

water  Coal  Exchange,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Maher  f P  ?S  V 11  be  In.  ,the  lme  of  exchange  of  goods  no  disposition  to  advocate  the  enlargement  of  the 

has  had  an  extensive  career  in  connection  with  coal  VPr7  1US-  ay.old‘ng- .  and  with  profit,  the  ad-  Government’s  activities  in  the  handling  of  public 

production,  since  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  view  Sltuatl0n  in  the  foreign  exchange. — Bache  Re-  utilities.  The  diversion  of  tonnage  without  prompt 
in  various  capacities  in  the  coal  shipping  departments  ‘  '  fnd  adequate  notice  as  to  the  destination  of  same 

ot  the  railroads  terminating  at  Hampton  Roads.  - -  has  been  a  most  serious  drawback  to  many  operators 

Uunng  the  war  he  was  distributing  officer  for  the  Three  Markle  Collieries  Closer!  and  wholeSalers. 

.  ue.  a  dmimstration  of  all  fuel  in  Virginia  and  ad-  A  report  from  Hazleton  pa  ,  {  probably  do  not  go  too  far  in  saying  that  it 

joining  states.  At  the  signing  of  the  armistice  he  time ”^^0™ ™hw  25°^^ tSe ‘ n?  Z  Z  ^  financially  criPPIed  some  concerns' tlmThouglT 
engaged  by  the  War  Department  to  assist  in  collieries  are  idle  through  other  ZtT  MapkIe  they  were  ln  a  strong  position,  for  with  coal  going 

«  fo^^'Sv"!  ‘■sssss.&SCZTc “ tT  z 

coi?sr,rd t ■ a "ry va,“abk It"''«'“^vn,Tdbl‘n % 

reparations  are  being  made  to  rebuild  the  world’s  the  property  are  said  to  have  demanded  T\°f  s^n,0lls  handicap  to  any  business  in  the  mere  matter 

Esr  ss  To  *: ,crcM  <*  »* ««-  ™ x ea  Ka  „af er  ii  t  “d  ^  q,,‘tns  m  <»"*««> « •« 

rH ">• **s  tentions 

«S  OheC„a,  Mr.  -  b.e„  ou,  of  commission  S?  M 
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Empire  Mines  to  Expand. 

The  Empire  Coal  Mines  Co.,  operating  a  mine  at 
Bream,  W.  Va.,  on  the  line  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Ry., 
is  planning  to  build  a  sufficient  number  of  miners’ 
houses  to  accommodate  the  increased  working  forces 
which  will  soon  be  necessary  as  a  result  of  new 
development  work.  The  company  intends  increasing 
the  capacity  of  its  mine  to  about  2,000  tons  pet- 
day.  and  this  is  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 

The  Empire  mine  has  a  present  capacity  of  be¬ 
tween  400  and  500  tons  per  day,  and  its  entire  out¬ 
put  is  sold  through  the  well-known  Logan  Poca¬ 
hontas  Fuel  Co.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  all  of  the  increased  tonnage  which  the 
Empire  company  expects  to  have  available  in  the 
near  future  will  be  distributed  through  the  same 
channels.  Since  the  Coal  &  Coke  road  changed 
ownership,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.,  the  road  is  operated  with  great  efficiency  and 
the  car  supply  is  much  better  than  in  times  gone  by. 

Mack  W.  Sanger,  president  of  the  Elgin  Motor 
Distributing  Co.,  Motors  Corporation,  etc.,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  a  director  of  the  Lig-Mar  Co.  Mr. 
Sanger  is  widely  known  in  the  commercial  circles 
of  this  city ;  he  is  a  progressive  business  man  of 
sound  judgment  and  unquestioned  ability,  and  in  his 
new  capacity  will  help  to  no  small  extent  to  the 
future  success  of  the  Lig-Mar  CM.  Co.  in  its  project 
of  extensive  improvements. 


The  Lig-Mar  CM.  Co.,  70  Wall  street,  New  York, 
is  a  holding  company  controlling  the  Empire  enter¬ 
prise.  Both  concerns  are  operated  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Ernest  B.  deLigny,  president,  for  many 
years  a  successful  coal  land  operator,  and  E.  B. 
deLigney,  Jr.  Young  Mr.  deLigny  saw  22  months 
in  service  with  the  57th  Artillery,  located  for  more 
than  a  year  in  active  service  in  France. 


Prices  Normal  at  Head  of  Lakes. 

Coal  prices  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  are  normal; 
that  is,  they  are  approximately  as  fixed  by  the  coal 
dealers’  association  last  spring,  providing  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  increase  each  month  during  the  summer.  There 
is  only  one  exception  from  this  rule,  an  increase  of 
35  cents  per  ton  was  put  in  effect  early  last  No¬ 
vember. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  material  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  the  public  at  Superior  and 
Duluth  has  not  complained  over  the  prevailing 
prices,  which  consequently  have  been  left  alone 
without  any  Federal  or  State  interference. 

,  Retail  dealers  are  the  only  parties  complaining  at 
these  points,  as  their  margin  was  fixed  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  during  the  war  at  a  time  when 
manual  labor  was  paid  $3  per  day,  while  at  present 
this  kind  of  labor  demands  $4.50  to  $5.  Cost  of  de¬ 
livery  is  also  increased  by  the  present  high  prices 
of  feed,  the  dealers  paying  90  cents  per  bushel  for 
oats  and  $30  per  ton  for  hay. 

The  retail  prices  in  Superior  are  as  follows : 
Hard  Coal. — Stove,  $12.00;  nut,  $12.10;  cargo  pea, 
$10.60;  buckwheat,  $9.00.  Soft  coal. — Hocking 
Valley,  $7.90;  briquettes,  $10.65;  Pocahontas,  $10.90; 
steam  coal,  run  of  mines,  $7.35. 

The  quotations  on  Pocahontas  is  merely  a  form, 
as  practically  every  dealer  testifies  that  “there 
ain’t  no  sich  animal.” 

Coal  shipments  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  re¬ 
main  heavy,  and  while  there  are  continued  com¬ 
plaints  over  the  car  shortage,  the  situation  has 
eased  up  considerable,  due  to  the  moderation  in 
the  weather.  December  was  an  exceptionally  cold 
month,  the  average  for  the  month  being  0.4  degrees, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  last  12  days  of  the  month 
the  temperature  was  above  normal. 


It  is  understood  that  E.  B.  Jermyn,  of  Scranton, 
and  associates  have  purchased  the  Langcliffe  colliery 
of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  at  Avoca,  between  Scranton 
and  Pittston.  Negotiations  have  been  under  way 
for  some  time  past,  and,  according  to  reliable  reports, 
the  deal  was  finally  closed  a  few  days  ago.  The 
colliery  in  question  has  been  producing  between  500 
and  600  tons  a  day. 


i  *  i 

THE  LATE  JERE  H.  WHEELWRIGHT 

-r  .  I  * 


Death  of  J.  H.  Wheelwright. 

A  cablegram  from  Paris  last  Wednesday  an¬ 
nounced  the  death  in  that  city  of  Jere  H.  Wheel¬ 
wright,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  He  died  only  a  little  over 
a  week  after  he  had  left  this  country  for  an  extended 
trip  through  Europe  and  South  America.  The  cabled 
message  gave  no  details. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  was.  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon. 
After  studying  law  he  entered  .business  life  as 
private  secretary  to  the  late  Senator  Camden  of 
West  Virginia,  being  advanced  in  course  of  time  to 
official  positions  in  the  coal  companies  of  northern 
West  \  irginia  in  which  the  Senator  was  interested. 

About  20  years  ago,  when  the  Camden  interests  were 
united  with  the  Watson  interests  in  the  Fairmont 
Coal  Co.,  later  rounding  out  into  the  enlarged  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  Mr.  Wheelwright  became  vice- 
president  of  that  enterprise,  advancing  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  when  Colonel  Watson  was  elected  United 


States  Senator.  Following  his  serious  illness  and 
subsequent  operations  a  year  ago  he  retired  to  the 
less  exacting  duties  of  chairman  of  the  board. 

Though  death  came  to  him  in  the  prime  of  life, 
for  he  was  but  52  years  of  age,  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  is  given  the  majority  of  mankind 
to  achieve.  He  was  gifted  with  the  genius  of 
organization  and  of  systematic  effort,  hence  it  is 
said  he  could  dispose  of  more  work  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  than  almost  any  other  business  man 
in  Baltimore.  He  was  always  busy  and  seldom 
sought  recreation  from  its  pursuit.  If  he  may  be 
said  to  have  possessed  any  favorite  sport,  it  was 
hunting.  He  was  also  intensely  interested  in  horses, 
and  himself  owned  a  string  of  blooded  stock. 

As  a  result  of  his  success  in  business  he  amassed 
a  fortune  which  is  placed  at  from  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000.  The  fact  that  it  was  no  larger  is  in 
itself  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  head  of  such  a  com¬ 
pany.  His  generosity  and  liberality  were  well 
known,  and  much  of  his  wealth  he  gave  away  to 
worthy  causes.. 


W  ord  comes  from  an  up-state  dealer  that  the 
recent  cold  wave  made  things  hum  for  a  time.  A 
12-inch  coating  of  ice  covered  the  ponds  and  made 
a  good  start  for  the  ice-gathering  season.  Large 
shippers  are  making  no  effort  to  push  sales.  “Sev¬ 
eral  drummers  and  coalmen  with  some  premium 
coal  on  demurrage  somewhere  nearby  are  about  our 
only  outside  visitors  af  present,”  he  adds. 


Joseph  R.  Taggart,  who  was 'engaged  in  the  retail 
coal  business  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  a 
few  days  ago. 


Many  Price  Violations  Reported. 

George  H.  Cushing,  the  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  from  Washington  last  Tuesday: 

“Being  without  funds,  the  remnants  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  decamped  yesterday.  All  mail  and 
telegrams  are  being  returned  to  senders. 

“Reports  of  frequent  violations  of  price  fixing  or¬ 
ders  are  being  received  by  Central  Coal  Committee, 
which  is  referring  all  of  them  to  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral. 
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Obtaining  Export  Permits. 

Permits  to  export  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  must 
be  obtained  from  the  regional  coal  committee  of  the 
Pocahontas  Region,  of  which  D.  E.  Spangler, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  is  chairman. 

The  regional  committee  of  the  Allegheny  Region, 
J.  B.  Fisher,  chairman,  with  headquarters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  issues  permits  covering  shipments  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

In  applying  for  permits,  shippers  should  lay  the 
following  information  before  the  regional  commit¬ 
tees  : 

Is  request  for  permits  based  upon  contracts  in 
effect  prior  to  November  1  ? 

Do  you  own  the  boats  with  which  to  lift  this  cargo, 
or  have  you  chartered  boats? 

Are  they  on  time  or  trip  basis  and  under  what 
flag? 

Names  of  steamers  and  dates  expected  to  load. 

Port  of  loading;  port  of  destination;  consignees, 
and  for  what  use  the  coal  will  be  used;  quantity  of 
coal. 

Names  of  suppliers  of  coal. 

Is  coal  at  seaboard,  or  will  special  release  from 
mines  be  necessary;  and,  if  so,  over  what  railroads? 

Is  coal  to  be  shipped  through  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange? 


Prices  Stay  Up. 

The  failure  of  retail  prices  for  various  commodi¬ 
ties  to  respond  to  action,  supposedly  taken  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  with  reference  to  reduction  in  costs, 
is  having  a  decided  effect  throughout  the  country. 
Newspapers  abound  in  editorial  comment  relative  to 
this  matter. 

It  would  seem  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  behalf  of  price  regulation  are  ineffective, 
except  in  the  case  of  coal,  and  even  in  regard  to 
that  the  necessary  allowances  made  because  of  the 
Government’s  attitude  towards  labor  have  caused  re¬ 
tail  prices  to  amount  to  high  figures  in  many  places. 

With  delivered  cost  100  per  cent  above  what  it 
was  prior  to  1914,  much  of  the  comment  as  to  coal 
not  having  gone  up  as  much  as  other  articles,  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  unfortunately  the  trade  has  to 
bear  a  great  deal  of  adverse  comment  without  a 
proportionately  increased  profit  to  make  the  burden 
the  more  endurable. 


Will  They  Be  Good? 

We  notice  that  the  railroad  executives  are  doing 
some  advertising  on  their  own  account  now.  There 
are  some  splendid  business  people  of  the  modern 
school  among  these  men,  but  there  is  still  a  certain 
proportion  of  old-timers  enrolled;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  some  of  the  old-time  railroad  people 
were  not  only  hard-headed  and  sensible,  but  hard¬ 
hearted  and  severe. 

Some  of  them  rejoiced  in  their  authority.  One 
management,  we  think,  rather  delighted  in  taking  an 
adverse  position  on  every  question  affecting  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  passengers 
approached  a  station  from  the  west,  it  would  ar¬ 
range  to  place  the  main  entrance  and  exit  on  the 
east  side  of  the  building. 

Recollections  of  such  activities  linger  long,  and  to 
our  way  of  thinking  any  appeal  by  railroad  execu¬ 
tives  is  much  like  an  announcement  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  kings  and  ex-kings  promising  to  be  good  if 
they  have  one  more  chance. 


Coke  Output  in  1919. 

The  total  production  of  beehive  coke  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1919  to  December  27  was  19,400,000  tons, 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey,  which  indicates 
a  total  of  about  19,650,000  tons  for  the  year. 

This  was  a  drop  of  more  than  10,000,000  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  1918,  for  which  competition  of  by¬ 
product  coke  and  dullness  in  the  steel  trade  during 
part  of  last  year  were  responsible. 

The  beehive  coke  output  of  the  United  States  for 
several  years  past  was  as  follows ;  1919,  19,650,000 

tons;  1918,  30,481,000  tons;  1917,  33,168,000  tons; 
1916,  36,464,000  tons;  1915,  27,508,000  tons;  1914,  23,- 
336,000  tons;  1913,  33,585,000  tons. 


NEW  YORK  RETAIL  PRICES. 


Domestic  Sizes  Up  50  Cents  in  Two  Boroughs 
Following  Wage  Advance. 

Following  the  recent  wage  increase  to  drivers, 
engineers  and  other  employes,  the  retail  dealers  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  have  advanced  their 
prices  50  cents  a  ton  on  domestic  sizes,  25  cents  on 
steam  sizes,  and  65  cents  on  bituminous,  effective 
January  1.  The  new  prices  are  as  follows: 


Broken  . .* . $11.05 

Egg  . 11.25 

Stove  ....  i . 11.50 

Chestnut  . 11.60 

Pea  .  9.50 

Buckwheat  . 7.15 

No.  2  Buckwheat . 6.50 

No.  3  Buckwheat..:.,... .  6.00 

Bituminous  .  7.90 

Red  Ash  . . . 12.50 

Lykens  Valley  . 13.25 

Cumberland  .  8.65 

Cannel  . 20.00 

Coke  . 10.50 


These  prices  are  for  coal  delivered  on  consumer’s 
sidewalk;  trimming  at  cost;  all  other  labor  60  cents 
per  ton.  The  latter  item  has  been  put  up  10  cents, 
the  rate  for  carrying  being  50  cents  previous  to 
January  1. 

Yard  prices  to  peddlers  are  $1.00  less  than  de¬ 
livered  prices.  ‘  On  deliveries  north  of  Mosholu 
Road,  in  the  Bronx,  an  extra  charge  of  25  cents  per 
ton  is  made. 

Brooklyn  Prices. 

In  Brooklyn  the  prices  for  coal  delivered  in  con¬ 
sumers’  bins  are:  Broken  and  egg,  $11.25;  stove 
and  chestnut,  $11.50;  pea  coal,  $9.50. 

These  are  the  same  prices  that  have  ruled  since 
last  fall,  as  the  Brooklyn  dealers  have  not  made  a 
new  agreement  with  their  men,  although  demands 
have  been  made  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  wages 
and  prices  will  have  to  be  advanced  in  that  borough 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

Jersey  City  Prices. 


In  Jersey  City  the  following  prices  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  January  1,  following  an  advance  in  wages  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  in  New  York: 


January  1, 

1920 

Sidewalk 

Del’d 

Yard 

Grate  . 

.  $10.50 

$11.00 

$9.00 

Egg  . 

.  10.50 

11.00 

9.25 

Stove  . 

.  10.75 

11.25 

9.50 

Nut  . 

.  10.75 

11.25 

9.50 

Pea . 

.  9.25 

9.75 

8.00 

Buck  . 

.  6.75 

7.25 

6.25 

Rice  . 

.  6.15 

6.65 

5.80 

Barley  . 

.  5.65 

6.15 

4.65 

Soft  . 

. . .  *. _ 

.  7.75 

8.25 

6.75 

Dust  . 

.  2.75 

3.25 

1.75 

Blacksmith  . . 

.  8.25 

8.75 

7.25 

Coke  . 

.  9.50 

10.00 

8.00 

Running  the  Railroads. 

“It  cost  as  much  to  run  the  railroads  for  a  couple 
of  years  as  it  did  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal,”  says 
a  writer  in  the  Evening  World.  “Which  proves  that 
as  a  railroad  executive  the  Government  is  a  swell 
ditch  digger. 

“If  the  railroads  really  do  go  back  to  private 
owners  on  March  1,  it’ll  be  the  first  time  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  has  done  anything  on  schedule 
time.  Every  system  in  the  country’s  suffered  from 
locomotive  ataxia.  And  the  Government  time-table’s 
been  the  most  widely  read  fiction  since  Dickens  took 
his  pen  in  hand. 

“  ‘Safety  first  and  dividends  last’ — that’s  the  way 
the  Government  felt  about  it.  And  it  certainly  got 
’em  both.” 


Lewis  Edelman  has  incorporated  his  business  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of  the  Edelman 
Coal  Co. :  capital  stock,  $100,000. 


Boston  Wants  Cleaner  Anthracite. 

Boston,  Jan.  8. — Retail  dealers  in  this  section  con¬ 
tinue  to  complain  of  the  poor  preparation  of  some  of 
the  anthracite  they  receive.  Some  extremely  high 
premiums  are  being  paid  for  independent  coal,  and 
while  this  would  be  a  sufficient  disadvantage  in  the 
case  of  tonnage  prepared  according  to  the  best 
standards,  it  is  doubly  exasperating  to  pay  a  high 
price  and  then  find,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  the  con¬ 
signment  contains  a  high  percentage  of  rock  and 
slate. 

The  retailers  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
movements  which  have  been  put  under  way  at 
various  times  in  the  past  to  have  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  pass  a  law  regulating  the  quality  of 
anthracite.  They  say  this  would  result  in  tonnage 
now  coming  to  this  State  being  diverted  elsewhere. 
But  they  do  favor  a  system  of  inspection  under  Fed¬ 
eral  auspices,  something  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Secretary  Lane  for  the  bituminous  trade,  backed  up 
by  a  law  “with  teeth  in  it.” 

“The  way  to  solve  the  quality  difficulty,”  said  one 
dealer  recently,  “is  to  have  a  national  law  and  put 
inspectors  at  the  mines  with  full  power.  We  retailers 
would  welcome  an  improvement  in  the  preparation 
of  some  of  the  anthracite  we  get.  We  pay  the  same 
price  for  poor  coal  as  for  good,  and  have  to  stand  all 
the  kicks  that  should  go  to  the  operators  who  foist 
it  upon  us.  The  public  insists  on  making  the  retail¬ 
ers  the  goats.” 


Need  for  Good  Press  Agent. 

The  need  of  some  agency  through  which  the  bitu¬ 
minous  operators  can  get  their  side  of  wage  disputes 
before  the  press  and  public  in  a  way  that  will  carry 
conviction  is  shown  by  editorial  comment  on  their 
attitude  towards  the  Wilson-Palmer  plan  of  settle¬ 
ment. 

Criticism  of  this  plan  was  based  on  the  make-up 
of  the  commission,  which  most  operators  believe  is 
too  small  to  settle  a  question  of  such  great  import¬ 
ance  as  the  whole  subject  of  soft  coal  wages  and 
prices.  Dissatisfaction  was  also  expressed  at  being 
obliged  to  absorb  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  wages, 
when  in  many  cases  profits  were  too  small  to  begin 
with  and  have  now  disappeared  altogether. 

But  daily  papers  all  over  the  country  adopted  a 
critical  attitude  and  scolded  the  operators  for  their 
alleged  desire  to  gouge  the  public.  Som^  papers 
are  always  hostile  to  the  coal  people,  but  others  want 
to  be  fair  and  would  be  if  they  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts.  For  instance,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  a  conservative  paper  which  does  not  often 
make  ill-advised  attacks  on  business  interests,  takes 
the  soft  coal  operators  severely  to  task  for  their  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  strike  settlement,  asserting  that  “their 
attitude  now  directly  expressed  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  repudiation  of  all  concern  for  the  public.” 

Wrong  impressions  of  this  sort  might  be  prevented 
by  an  intelligent  system  of  publicity,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
value  of  results  attained. 


Retail  Association  Protests. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
has  protested  to  the  Attorney  General  against  the 
imposition  upon  the  retail  trade  of  any  retroactive 
price  agreement  which  may  be  arrived  at  by  the 
President’s  strike  commission. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Palmer  explains  the  inability 
of  the  retailer  to  collect  from  a  large  number  of 
small  customers  the  amounts  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  to  old  coal  bills  in  order  to  cover 
a  retroactive  increase  in  the  mine  price.  This,  it 
was  pointed  out,  would  place  an  undue  burden  on 
the  retail  trade,  if  they  were  called  upon  for  addi¬ 
tional  payments  by  the  shippers.  The  removal  of 
retail  price  restrictions  was  requested  as  the  only 
means  of  enabling  the  retailers  to  meet  the  situation. 

Copies  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  the  coal  com¬ 
mission  and  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  has  recently  been  investigating 
the  traje. 


Why  isn’t  coal  blamed  for  the  H.  C.  L.  ? 
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Rembrandt  Peale. 


Rembrandt  Peale,  the  representative  of  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  operators  on  President  Wilson’s  coal  com¬ 
mission,  is  a  veteran  coal  man  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  district. 

A  son  of  the  late  Senator  Peale  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  instrumental  in  building  the  Beech  Creek 
Railroad  through  Clearfield  County,  he  has  been 
very  close  to  the  soft  coal  interests  all  his  life 
and  is  concerned  in  operations  turning  out  a  very 
large  annual  tonnage. 


Eastern  C.  &  E.  Corp.  Expanding. 

L.  S.  Evans,  president,  and  A.  S.  Cary,  general 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corporation, 
Richmond,  Va.,  were  in  New  York  early  this  week 
making  arrangements  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
business  affairs  in  seaboard  territory. 

In  order  better  to  cover  the  Hampton  Roads  mar¬ 
ket  they  will  open  an  office  in  Norfolk  about  the 
middle  of  this  month,  and  transfer  to  that  point 
J.  R.  Hayward,  who  has  been  representing  them  in 
New  York  for  the  past  few  months.  With  their 
office  already  established  in  Newport  News,  this 
will  place  them  in  a  strong  position  in  Hampton 
Roads  circles. 

Mr.  Hayward  will  be  succeeded  as  New  York  and 
export  representatives  by  R.  C.  Gillespie,  long  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  as  Boston 
agent.  In  fact,  aside  from  one  year  with,  another 
eastern  house,  Mr.  Gillespie  has  been  associated  for 
many  years  with  the  Consolidation,  coming  up  from 
the  ranks  and  being  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
coal  fields  in  which  the  company  is  interested,  and 
also  with  the  many  destinations  and  utilizations  of 
its  varied  product.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  in 
securing  his  services  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Export 
Corporation  has  made  a  strong  and  diplomatic  move. 


The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  is  installing  a  cafeteria  and 
rest  rooms  in  the  Scranton  Building,  where  its  head¬ 
quarters  is  located,  for  the  convenience  of  its  office 
employes. 


H.e  has  never  sought  public  office,  but  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  Government  during  the  war  and 
served  n  the  double  capacity  of  Commissioner  of 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and  adviser  to  Dr. 
Garfield  cn  bituminous  matters. 

Mr.  Peale  possesses  the  judicial  temperament; 
while  controlling  large  business  interests  he  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  responsibilities  of  detail  and  routine 
and  with  his  ripe  experence  should  be  able  to  render 
very  valuable  service. 


Must  Fill  Railroad  Contracts. 

Chairman  Spencer  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion’s  central  coal  committee  has  instructed  Regional 
Directors  to  see  that  coal  operators  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts  fulfill  their  contracts  to  supply  fuel 
coal.  In  a  recent  telegram  to  these  officials  Mr. 
Spencer  says : 

“Please  instruct  all  coal  originating  roads  that 
effective  steps  must  be  taken  at  once  to  insure  the 
complete  filling  of  railroad  fuel  coal  contracts  with¬ 
out  departing  from  principle  of  equal  car  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“If  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  roads  should  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  billing  for  commercial  coal  from 
mines  having  railroad  contracts  until  after  the  coal 
required  to  completely  fill  such  railroad  contracts 
has  been  billed. 

“Railroads  having  contracts  for  coal  originating 
on  other  lines  should  immediately  fully  inform  the 
lines  upon  which  the  coal  originates  of  mines  from 
which  their  coal  comes  and  the  quantity  their  con¬ 
tracts  require  from  each  mine,  and  shipments  on 
such  contracts  must  be  insured,  by  the  originating 
lines,  the  same  as  on  their  own  fuel  coal  contracts.” 


As  is  well  known,  the  raising  of  a  big  army  re¬ 
vealed  the  existence  of  a  surprisingly  large  illiterate 
class  in  this  country,  and  no  doubt  this  fact  explains 
why  it  is  that  various  demagogic  statements  and 
doctrines  find  support  among  the  public  at  large. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  steamer  Belfast  of  the  Eastern  Lines  has  been 
converted  to  an  oil  burner  and  assigned  to  the  Port- 
land-Boston  run.  Several  other  passenger  and  some 
freight  steamers  are  being  changed  to  oil  burners. 

W.  M.  Corbett,  who  was  chairman  of  the  district 
coal  committee  at  Kansas  City  when  the  Railroad 
Administration  was  distributing  coal,  predicts  that 
January  will  witness  an  acute  coal  shortage  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  due  principally  to  car  shortage. 

Executive  orders  of  the  President  and  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration  from 
October  30  to  December  8  inclusive  have  been  com¬ 
piled  by  the  National  Coal  Association  and  will 
shortly  be  distributed  to  members  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  prominent  powder  manufacturing  company  has 
been  cited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
alleged  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  the  sale 
of  blasting  powder  to  coal  mining  companies  in 
Illinois.  The  company  is  given  40  days  in  which 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  complaint. 

The  rapid  headway  which  oil  is  making  as  a 
marine  fuel  is  shown  by  an  announcement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  that  8,823,000  barrels  were  used 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  by  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  as  compared  with  4,- 
785,000  barrels  in  the  same  period  in  1918.  This  was 
a  gain  of  84  per  cent. 

The  Central  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  asking  for  a  revision  of  freight  rates  on  coal 
between  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  in  order  to  correct  alleged  rate  inequali¬ 
ties  against  mines  in  central  Illinois. 

The  new  statistical  bureau  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  headed  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  is  making 
progress  in  the  collection  of  information  for  use  at 
the  coming  hearings  before  the  President’s  coal 
commission  and  otherwise.  One  suggestion  that  is 
being  considered  is  to  have  the  bureau  make  a 
thorough  study  of  fuel  oil  competition. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  during  November, 
1919,  amounted  to  220,929  tons,  against  754,638  tons 
in  same  month  of  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  533,- 
709  tons,  or  70.8  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  carried 
amounted  to  23,171  tons,  against  48,042  tons,  a 
decrease  of  24,871  tons,  or  51.8  per  cent. 

Revised  rules  governing  mine  ratings  and  the 
distribution  of  coal  cars  will  be  put  into  effect 
January  10  on  all  railroads  serving  bituminous 
mines.  The  rules  will  be  applicable  during  periods 
when  there  is  a  surplus  of  cars,  instead  of  only  dur¬ 
ing  seasons  of  car  shortage  as  at  present.  It  is 
provided  that  whenever  a  mine  holds  unbilled  coal 
loads  it  shall  be  entitled  only  to  empty  cars  equal  in 
number  to  the  difference  between  the  rating  last 
established  for  the  mine  and  the  number  of  unbilled 
carloads  so  held. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  sent  a 
telegram  to  President  Wilson  last  Saturday  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  gross  margin  on  bituminous  coal  al¬ 
lowed  retail  dealers  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  conducting  their  business.  They  re¬ 
quest  that  a  Federal  official  investigate  the  entire 
question  of  retail  prices.  They  charge  that  At¬ 
torney  General  Palmer  and  Director  General  Hines 
have  refused  to  consider  the  complaints  of  the  retail 
coal  dealers.  Later  the  Chicago  dealers  announced 
a  60-cent  increase,  effective  January  12. 

In  view  of  the  recent  bituminous  strike  and  the 
possibility  of  another  interruption  to  the  soft  coal 
supply  if  the  miners  are  dissatisfied  with  the  award 
of  the  investigating  commission,  the  Connecticut 
Manufacturers’  Association  is  advising  its  members 
to  arrange  for  the  use  of  anthracite  steam  sizes  if 
necessary.  “Self-interest  should  lead  New  England 
manufacturers  to  educate  their  fire-room  force  to 
the  use  of  steam  sizes  of  anthracite,”  says  a  circular 
sent  out  by  the  association,  “and  should  provide  the 
rather  simple  equipment  needed  to  run  with  anthra¬ 
cite,  or  at  least  with  a  substantial  proportion  of 
anthracite.” 
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What  1919  Brought  to  the  Retail  Trade.  , 

Secretary-Manager  Gordon  of  National  Association  Reviews  Some  of  the  Outstanding  Features  of  Past  Year — 
Sees  Hope  of  Better  Things  in  1920,  with  Signing  of  Treaty  and  Return  of  Railroads. 


In  his  annual  review  of  the  year  1919,  El¬ 
lery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
says  in  part : 

The  year  1919  opened  with  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
lief  from  the  war-time  tension  and  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions,  and  the  retail  coal  trade 
fully  expected  that  things  would  soon  settle 
down  to  normal,  uneventful  business  routine. 

Business  conditions  reflected  the  natural  re¬ 
action,  and  so  far  as  the  demand  for  coal  was 
concerned,  this  reaction  was  emphasized  by 
the  abnormally  mild  winter.  Consumers  gen¬ 
erally  had,  under  the  urging  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  coal  trade,  stocked  up 
with  fuel  to  an  unprecedented  degree  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months,  and  under  the 
prevailing  conditions,  the  consumption  for 
heating  purposes  was  much  less  than  had  been 
expected. 

Coal  production  fell  off  to  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  normal  winter  output  during  January 
and  February.  This  was  caused  not  only  by 
the  small  demand  for  heating  purposes,  but 
also  by  a  falling  off  in  industrial  consumption 
following  the  cessation  of  war  work  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree. 

Successful  “Buy  Early”  Campaign. 

The  retail  coal  trade  realized  the  dangers  of 
the  situation,  and  as  early  as  March  4th  began 
to  prepare  for  an  educational  campaign  to 
stimulate  demand  and  production,  lest  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  fall  facing  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  which  had  created  the  1917-18  shortage. 
The  national  organization  conducted  a  “Buy 
Early”  effort,  which  briefly  and  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  the  necessity  for  spring 
and  summer  production  and  distribution.  We 
secured  the  approval  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  issued  supporting  press  notices 
seconding  our  appeal. 

As  a  result  of  our  publicity  work,  conducted 
contemporaneously  by  local  coal  merchants  in 
most  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  we  have 
affiliations,  production  steadily  increased  until 
it  reached  a  high  mark  for  normal  times. 
This  is  especially  true  of  anthracite.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  slower  among  the  bituminous  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  National  Coal .  Association 
also  found  it  advisable  to  warn  consumers. 

So  effective  was  this  educational  publicity 
campaign  that  domestic  consumers  generally 
had  stored  away  more  coal  by  October  first 
than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  its  final  1919  meeting,  approved  an¬ 
other  campaign  with  the  same  purpose,  but 
conducted,  if  possible,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  entire  coal  trade,  rather  than  by  the 
retail  merchants  only. 

Resizing  of  Anthracite  Desirable. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  anthracite  oper¬ 
ators  to  heed  the  suggestion  repeatedly  made 
to  them  in  resolutions  of  this  association  for 
a  resizing  of  anthracite.  There  should  be 
but  two  domestic  sizes,  and  they  should  in¬ 
clude  all  the  coal  which  is  satisfactorily  usable 
in  furnaces  and  ranges. 

At  the  request  of  the  operators,  whose  com¬ 
mittee  is  considering  this  suggestion,  this  as¬ 
sociation  has  appointed  a  committee  of  re¬ 


tailers  to  cooperate.  The  operators’  commit¬ 
tee  is  expected  to  report  by  the  first  of  the 
coming  year.  The  matter  should  be  favorably 
acted  upon,  and  should  become  effective  on 
April  first,  when  the  new  coal  year  starts. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  retail  trade  is  unanimous 
in  its  demand  for  such  resizing,  and  that  we 
are  entirely  sympathetic  with  this  and  other 
efforts  to  dispose  of  the  junior  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite. 

The  Oil  Menace. 

One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  coal 
industry,  especially  to  bituminous  and  the 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite,  is  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  fuel  oil.  The  oil  interests  are  ag¬ 
gressive,  as  usual,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree 
successful.  When  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Rice  last 
March  had  the  temerity  to  warn  the  coal  trade 
of  this  danger,  predicting  even  a  pipe  line 
down  Broadway,  many  superior  smiles  were 
the  only  noticeable  result. 

Soon  his  fears  proved  to  be  justified.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  the  year  serious  efforts 
have  been  made  to  combat  the  inroads  being 
made  by  oil  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  West.  There 
are  now  available  many  facts  and  figures',  the 
result  of  close  study  and  investigation,  for  the 
use  of  coal  men  in  meeting  the  sales  efforts 
of  the  fuel  oil  interests. 

The  entire  trade  is  becoming  awake  to  the 
danger,  and  the  National  and  affiliated  asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  glad  to  furnish  these  facts  to 
individual  retailers  upon  application.  While 
oil  is  objectionable  from  many  standpoints, 
once  it  is  introduced  it  is  likely  to  be  retained. 
Its  adoption  must  be  headed  off,  and  can  be, 
by  the  judicious  use  of  facts,  combined  with 
good  salesmanship. 

Little  Public  Criticism. 

During  the  past  year,  more  noticeable  dur¬ 
ing  the  investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee 
and  during  the  bituminous  strike,  a  very  wel¬ 
come  spirit  of  fairness  toward  the  coal  man 
has  been  evident.  The  quickness  of  the  press 
to  criticize,  with  or  without  reason,  formerly 
so  prevalent  as  to  be  of  periodical  recurrence, 
disappeared,  and  there  probably  has  never 
been  a  year  so  free  from  newspaper  abuse. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  in  part  due  to  the  birth 
of  a  new  spirit  in  the  coal  trade  itself,  a  de¬ 
sire  for  the  public’s  confidence.  The  condi¬ 
tions  and  warnings  covered  by  our  spring  ad¬ 
vertisements,  advising  early  buying,  were 
borne  out  by  the  developments.  Both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  press  are  also  well  aware  that  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  has  been  much 
lower  in  percentage  than  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities. 

Fuel  Administration  Comes  Back. 

The  bituminous  mine  workers  made  impos¬ 
sible  demands  in  the  way  of  decreased  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  increased  wages,  and  upon  fail¬ 
ure  to  obtain  their  demands,  struck  upon  No¬ 
vember  1st.  The  Fuel  Administration  was 
immediately  restored  and  Dr.  Garfield,  acting 
through  the  Railroad  Administration,  took 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  all  bituminous 
coal. 

The  effect  upon  the  retail  trade  was  to 
inflict  great  hardship  upon  many  merchants 


who  had  little  stock  on  hand  with  which  to 
meet  the  winter  demand,  and  whose  consign¬ 
ments  of  coal  en  route  never  reached  them. 

Gross  margins  as  of  January  31st  were 
restored,  which  in  many  cases  inflicted  loss 
upon  the  retailers,  and  in  many  other  cases 
wiped  out  all  the  profit. 

The  trade  as  a  whole  responded  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  situation,  however,  and  shoul¬ 
dered  the  burden  of  unsatisfactory  supply, 
distributing  the  coal  wisely  so  that  the  actual 
suffering  was  negligible.  It  was  a  display 
of  patriotism  worthy  of  war  times. 

Our  National  Association  very  quickly  set 
up  an  emergency  organization,  through  which 
the  retail  merchants  affiliated  with  us  were 
promptly  advised  of  all  developments,  rulings, 
and  interpretations  of  rulings ;  and  through 
which  we  were  able  to  obtain  release  from 
many  regulations,  which  proved  to  be  un¬ 
necessarily  burdensome. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  left  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  having  our  gross  margins  restricted, 
with  no  Fuel  Administration  to  hear  our  ap¬ 
peal.  We  are  faced  with  a  possible  retroactive 
wage  agreement  and  are  receiving  bituminous 
coal  subject  to  a  later  adjustment  of  price 
based  on  the  wage  agreement.  Meanwhile, 
our  gross  margin  must  be  added  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost  of  the  coal  and  we  have  no  method 
by  which  we  can  collect  a  retroactive  wage 
increase.  The  National  Association  is  taking 
steps  to  avoid  such  unjust  discrimination.  The 
wage  increase  should  not  be  retroactive ;  or 
retail  price  regulations  should,  be  removed. 

Constructive  Work  on  Transportation. 

Early  in  the  year  our  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  conference  with  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  other  branches  of  the  coal 
trade,  built  up  a  set  of  uniform  claim  rules 
to  govern  the  collection  of  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  claims.  This  was  one  of  the  best  con¬ 
structive  pieces  of  work  done  by  our  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  repudiation  of  these  rules  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  This  display  of  bad  faith  was  not 
worthy  of  a  Government  agency.  So  desir¬ 
able  is  uniformity,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  claim  agent  and  of  the  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chant,  that  we  shall  continue  our  efforts  in 
another  way. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  through¬ 
out  the  entire  year  succeeded  in  antagonizing 
every  branch  of  the  coal  trade.  We  hardly 
believe  that  there  was  a  studious  consistency, 
but  simply  a  reflection  of  the  arbitrary  posi¬ 
tion  of  railroads  from  time  immemorial.  So 
far  as  the  retail  trade  is  concerned,  either  the 
principles  of  fairness  are  going  to  be  followed 
in  the  settlement  of  claims,  or  recourse  will  be 
had  to  every  strictly  legal  right. 

The  Transportation  Committee  is  at  the 
present  time  preparing  to  educate  the  retail 
coal  merchants  thoroughly  in  their  legal  rights 
with  regard  to  carriers. 

We  have  also  been  instrumental  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  proposed  advance  of  30  cents  a  ton 
in  the  freight  rate  from  Illinois  and  Indiana 
to  the  Northwest ;  have  intervened  in  the  two- 
year  and  one-day  case  with  every  indication 
of  favorable  outcome ;  and  have  assisted  in 
the  favorable  adjustment  of  claims  which  had 
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been  refused  by  the  carriers  in  controversion 
of  their  legal  liability. 

Under  the  Fuel  Administration  shipments 
direct  to  consumers  and  to  industrial  plantb 
for  distribution  to  employees  had  been  dis¬ 
couraged.  During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  numerous  complaints  from  all  over  the 
country,  but  for  the  most  part  those  shippers 
who  are  indulging  in  shipments  to  consumers 
and  “snowbirds”  are  not  the  most  responsible 
houses.  The  shipment  of  domestic  coal  to 
manufacturing  plants  Who  distribute  it  to  their 
employees  is  slightly  different,  in  that  many 
of  the  largest,  most  responsible  shippers  have 
so  far  forgotten  the  fair  treatment  due  the 
retailer  as  to  distribute  considerable  tonnage 
of  coal  in  this  manner. 

The  distribution  of  coal  by  shippers  direct 
to  consumers  is  uneconomic,  wasteful,  and 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.  A  reduction 
in  the  retailer’s  volume  of  business  increases 
his  overhead  costs.  This  must  eventually  be 
reflected  in  increased  prices,  so  that  99  per 
cent  of  the  consumers  in  a  city  must  pay  an 
increased  overhead  charge  in  order  that  1  per 
cent  may  receive  coal  in  carload  lots.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  consumer  actually  saves 
money,  but  even  that  is  questionable,  since  he 
has  no  means  for  screening  coal  or  cleaning  it, 
must  take  it  as  it  comes,  ordinarily  takes  ship¬ 
ping  weight  without  question,  and  must  pay 
hauling  charges. 

For  the  same  reasons  precisely,  the  distrib¬ 
ution  of  coal  by  industrial  plants  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  for  home  use  is  uneconomic  and  un¬ 
fair.  It  is  even  more  unfair  in  single  in¬ 
stances  than  a  shipment  to  a  consumer  direct. 
It  reduces  the  dealers’  tonnage  in  each  case 
by  a  considerable  quantity  and  thus  imposes 
the  increased  overhead  upon  the  general 
public. 

We  have  not  hesitated  and  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  present  our  reasons  against  this  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  logical  manner,  both  to  the  shippers 
and  to  the  manufacturing  plants.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  the  practice  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  some  cases. 

Growth  of  National  Organization. 

During  the  past  year,  the  retail  coal  trade 
has  been  constantly  growing  in  organized 
strength,  the  National  Association  early  in 
the  year,  when  Fuel  Administration  restric¬ 
tions  were  removed,  set  about  building  up  a 
permanent  organization.  We  have  added  to 
our  membership  the  organized  trade  of  the 
following  places :  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Muskegon  (Mich.),  New  Jersey,  New 
Orleans,  Paterson  and  Suburban  (N.  J.), 
and  Union  County  (N.  J.). 

Moral  support  has  been  strong,  and  while 
financially  the  National  Association  is  not  yet 
what  it  should  be  as  the  representative  or¬ 
ganization  of  18,000  out  of  35,000  retail  coal 
merchants  of  the  country,  constant  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  the  rule. 

1  he  Executive  Committee  has  held  four 
meetings.  The  members  of  this  Committee, 
which  include  all  the  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  have  given  up  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
for  the  good  of  the  trade.  Each  man,  from 
President  Lloyd  down,  takes  a  vital  interest  in 
the  Association  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Executive  Committee  are  all  workers,  and 
to  that  fact  is  due  a  great  deal  of  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  Association.  Our  Annual 
Convention  in  May,  and  the  annual  and  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  of  our  constituent  associations, 
have  all  been  marked  by  a  spirit  of  helpful¬ 
ness  and— cooperation.  _ 
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There  has  been  an  underlying  assumption 
of  new  dignity  and  obligation  toward  all  those 
with  whqm  we  come  in  contact. 

We  have,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
taken  our  position  on  National  questions,  as  a 
National  body.  During  the  coming  year,  we 
shall  take  a  still  greater  part. 

Too  Many  Trade  Slackers. 

In  this  brief  backward  glance  over  the  first 
nearly  normal  year  of  our  existence,  we  have 
avoided  the  mention  of  some  of  our  disap¬ 
pointments.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  merchants  in 
the  country  who  are  willing  to  reap  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  organized  work  without  contributing 
either  moral  or  financial  support  thereto. 

A  peace-time  slacker  who  withholds  his  sup¬ 
port  from  his  trade  organization  retards  the 
advance  of  his  trade,  and  his  own  business. 
Every  member  of  the  organized  retail  coal 
trade  should  make  it  a  point  to  bring  one 
more  member  in  the  coming  year.  If  this 
were  done,  there  would  be  very  few  trades 
as  well  organized  as  the  retail  coal  trade  by 
the  end  of  1920. 

The  great  essential  is  that  the  individual 
retailer  support  his  organization  financially 
and  morally.  The  thing  to  avoid  is  quibbling 
over  details  at  a  time  when  all  should  unite 
behind  the  organization. 

Looking  Forward. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  re¬ 
tailer,  the.  prospect  of  a  1920  free  from  the 
uncertainties,  dissatisfactions,  and  restrictions 
of  1919  is  like  a  rainbow  after  a  thunder 
storm. 

The  first  breath  of  relief  will  be  echoed  by 
the  whole  country  when  the  Peace  Treaty  is 
agreed  to  and  the  President  finally  proclaims 
peace.  The  coal  trade  will  have  a  special 
cause  for  relief,  because  when  that  happens 
the  Lever  Act  will  die  and  all  restrictions 
on  prices  will  cease. 

There-  is  no  constitutional  way  by  which 
prices  can  be  regulated  after  that  time.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  retail  coal  trade  is 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
,of  the  lack  of  restriction,  but  it  means  that 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  intelligence  and  some  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  future. 

The  next  big  relief  will  come  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  railroads  to  their  private  owners. 
When  Congress  has  disposed  of  these  two  big 
matters,  the  country  will  be  able,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  to  settle  down  to  living 
and  planning  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

Wage  Demands  at  New  Haven. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  have 
been  running:  full-page  advertisements  in  the  local 
papers  explaining  the  nature  of  the  demands  recently 
made  hy  their  employes.  The  men  demand  higher 
wages  and  an  increased  rate  for  overtime  work,  in 
addition  to  the  closed  shop. 

The  dealers  have  refused  to  grant  these  conces¬ 
sions,  and  are  backed  up  in  their  decision  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Employers’  Association 
and  local  business  interests  generally.  It  is  stated 
that  to  give  the  men  what  they  ask  for  would  make 
it  necessary  to  advance  retail  prices  $175  a  ton. 

Here  are  the  wages  demanded  by  the  drivers  and 
chauffeurs  for  nine  hours:  Three-horse  trucks,  $32 
ner  week;  four  or  five-ton  patent  trucks,  two  horses, 
$31;  two  horse  trucks,  $30;  one  horse  trucks,  $28 ; 
Windlass  trucks,  $1  over  the  prevailing  scale  of 
wages;  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  engaged  on  ffight 
work,  $1  over  the  prevailing  scale  of  wages;  chauf¬ 
feurs  operating  trucks,  ton  or  more.  $30;  chauffeurs 
on  three  ton  trucks  or  less,  $31  ;  all  helpers  on  cars, 
$2& - 


TWIN  CITIES  NOTES. 

If  the  retail  trade  of  these  cities  were  dependent 
upon  teams  for  delivery  of  coal,  things  would  be  in 
a  sad  way,  with  the  scarcity  of  teams  and  teamster^. 
Motor  trucks  have  S^yeJ  fire  day.  1 

There  is  a  little  talk  in  these  cities  that  Dr.  H.  A. 
Garfield,  former  fuel  administrator,  may  be  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  at 
Minneapolis.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is  one 
of  the  largest  universities  of  the  country,  in  point 
of  attendance. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  car  equipment, 
W.  H.  Groverman,  on  behalf  of  the  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator  for  this  district,  has  urged  upon  the  Railroad 
Administration  that  there  be  furnished  all  the  avail¬ 
able  open  top  cars  possible  for  coal  handling.  Coal 
has  been  loaded  in  box  cars  largely  as  a  matter  of 
accommodation  to  the  railroads.  Box  cars  carrying 
coal  to  the  interior  can  bring  back  grain,  giving 
traffic  both  ways  and  avoiding  empty  hauling.  But 
loading  box  cars  with  coal  is  more  expensive  and 
slower  than  loading  open  top  cars.  And  with  the 
pressure  for  more  cars,  the  demand  has  turned  to 
the  open  tops.  Even  the  iron  ore  cars,  which  will 
carry  from  20  to  22  tons  of  coal,  are  being  pressed 
into  service  for  coal.  They  are  a  last  resort,  for 
they  have  no  possible  return  service  and  must  be 
returned  empty. 


BALTIMORE  NOTES. 

Frank  Ehlen,  one  of  the  prominent  local  coal  men, 
is  recovering  from  a  serious  illness  at  his  home 
near  Towson,  a  suburb  of  the  city. 

Another  outlet  for  bunker  coal  will  come  to  Balti¬ 
more  after  January  15,  when  sailings  between  this 
port  and  Bremen  and  Hamburg  will  be  resumed. 

A  220-foot  coal  barge  which  will  carry  a  dead¬ 
weight  cargo  of  2,500  tons  was  launched  for  the 
Shipping  Board  during  the  past  week  by  the  Coast¬ 
wise  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  appointment  of  Archibald  Fries,  to  become 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  B.  &  O.  after  his 
service  for  some  time  -  as  traffic  manager  of  the 
eastern  lines,  is  of  real  interest  to  Baltimoreans. 

City  officials  will  go  before  the  Maryland  Legis¬ 
lature  to  seek  permission  to  float  a  loan  of  $50,- 
000,000  to  be  used  for  dock  development  of  the 
port  to  take  care  of  the  new  industries  that  are 
flocking  here  and  also  handle  the  increase  in  ton¬ 
nage  calls  at  Baltimore. 

Prosperity  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

In  its  current  circular  the  Miners  Bank  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  says : 

“The  year  opens  under  conditions  highly  reassur¬ 
ing  for  the  people  of  Wilkes-Barre.  The  commun¬ 
ity  is  going  ahead,  its  commercial  position  is  being 
strengthened,  retail  business  is  enlarging,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  fortify  productive  equipment  ant? 
to  extend  the  influence  of  this  thriving  center  of 
manufacturing  activity.  The  large  merchants  did 
an  excellent  business  last  month  with  a  broad  dis¬ 
tribution  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

“The  demand,  in  some  cases,  was  greater  than 
the  supply,  for  never  has  it  been  more  difficult  to 
obtain  adequate  stocks  of  the  goods  required.  The 
total  movement  shows,  however,  that  the  people  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  made  larger  expenditure  for 
both  high  priced  and  low  priced  merchandise  than 
were  ever  before  disbursed  during  a  holiday  season. 
This  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  increased 
spending  power  of  the  community  and  the  unusual 
amount  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  wage  earning 
classes. 

"This  has  been  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  and 
reflects  ( the  activity  of  the  enterprises  for  which 
Wilkes-Barre  is  noted.” 


After  28  years,  E.  A.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass., 
announce  that  they  have  incorporated  their  business 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  name 
and  sty.e  of  E.  A.  Wilson  Co.,  who  have  assumed 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  firm.  The  personnel 
of  the  company  is:  LaFor.-st  Beals,  president;  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Wilson,  vice-president,  and  E.  A.  Wilson, 
treasurer. 
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Anthracite  Miners  Await  Call. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  Jan.  8. — Members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  district  offices  said  that  just  as  soon 
as  the  international  convention  adjourns  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  they  expect  a  call  ftif  aJ  fconference  between 
a  committee  of  the  union  and  the  operators  to 
arrange  for  negotiations  on  the  new  wage  scale  to 
succeed  the  one  which  expires  March  31. 


Lehigh  Valley  Gives  Bonuses 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  Jan.  8. — The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.  monthly  employes  were  grateful  yesterday  for 
substantial  bonuses,  together  with  letters  from  E. 
E.  Loomis,  president,  thanking  them  for  faithful 
services  in  1919.  Division  office  staffs,  engineering 
corps  and  clerks,  foremen,  assistant  foremen  and 
colliery  clerks  and  other  employes  were  remembered. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  March  24  and  25. 


John  H.  Van  Zile,  formerly  identified  with  the  re¬ 
tail  coal  trade  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  senior  partner  of 
the  old  firm  of  Van  Zile  &  Wotkyns,  died  a  few  days 
ago  at  Beverly,  Mass.  He  was  75  years  of  age. 


“S.  S.  BARLEY  &  RICE” 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  most  other  buckwheat  or  screenings 

IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Heats  Units  over  12,000  Burn  50%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation  500  Tons 


Produced  by  the 

Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co. 

AUBURN,  PA. 


N.  E. 


FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  141  Milk  StreeU, 

GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Manager  _ BOStOH,  MaSS. 


KUPER  HOOD, 
General  Manager 


HOUSTON  COAL  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  1514-32  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

HOUSTON  QUALITY  HOUSTON  PREPARATION  HOUSTON  SERVICE 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COALS 

FOR  ALL-RAIL,  LAKE  and  EXPORT  SHIPMENT  Over  2,000,000  Tons  Annual  Capacity 

Houston-Pocahontas  Furnace  and  Foundry  Coke 


T  RA  O  C  F*  * 


TRADE  marh 


R.  C.  Cantelou,  Western  Mgr,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
F.  A.  Elmore,  Indiana,  Representative,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Clayton  M.  R.  Wigg,  So.  Mgr.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk, Va. 
A.  B.  Lincoln,  Mgr.,  1632  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MADEIRA,  HILL  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


F.  P.  WEAVER  COAL  CO.,  Limited 


(Canadian  Company  Only) 


Established  Canadian  Outlet  tor  Clearfield,  Westmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Other  Coals 
OFFICES  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


All  inquiries  will  receive  immediate  reply  by 
Telephone,  Telegraph  or  Letter 


CAMPBELL,  PEACOCK  &  KINZER,  Inc. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


General  Offices:  1224  Widener  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK,  30  Church  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  Coastwise  Coal  Co.,  113  State  St. 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY 

INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND. 


CAPACITY,  5,000  TONS  PER  DAY  4th  VEIN 
CAPACITY,  7,500  TONS  PER  DAY  Sth  VEIN 


558  McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President 
H.  V.  SHERBURNE,  Vice-President. 
JAMES  P.  CONNERY,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  FILER,  Treasurer. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

L.  H.  Dayhofif  was  among  the  recent  Chicago 
trade  visitors. 

Fred  R.  Rohl,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  a  few 
days  ago  from  a  trip  to  Cuba. 

John  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  was  in  New  York  on  Wednesday. 

W.  H.  Ellery,  president  of  the  Coaldale  Mining 
Co.,  has  been  spending  the  week  in  Clearfield  County. 

Arthur  H.  Colby,  of  J.  R.  White  &  Son,  Prov¬ 
idence,  was  among  the  recent  visitors  from  New 
England. 

J.  M.  Cover,  local  representative  of  the  Quema- 
honing  Coal  Co.,  spent  part  of  the  week  in  the 
Somerset  region. 

Andrew  B.  Crichton,  the  well-known  mining  engi¬ 
neer  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  among  the  week’s 
visitors  in  local  coal  offices. 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  will  move  to  their 
new  quarters  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  it  is  understood. 

A.  W.  Hillebrand,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  left  last 
Saturday  for  a  trip  to  Texas,  Arizona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  will  be  away  about  two  months. 

S.  J.  Bohannon,  president  of  the  Gauley  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  25  Church  street,  will  return  next  week 
from  Georgia,  where  he  has  been  spending  a  short 
vacation. 

George  A.  Mcllroy,  of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway,  who  has  been  ill  for  nearly  a  year, 
has  so  far  recovered  that  he  is  expected  back  at  his 
office  next  week. 

Malcolm  L.  Carl,  of  the  Carl  Coal  Co.,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
which  has  confined  him  to  his  home  since  about  the 
first  of  December. 

Permits  are  again  required  for  loading  bunker 
coal  for  foreign  steamers.  They  were  done  away 
with  for  a  few  days  last  week,  and  then  another 
order  came  putting  the  permit  system  in  effect 
again  on  Sunday. 

Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  are  getting  settled  in  their 
new  quarters  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Singer  Build¬ 
ing,  where  they  have  a  suite  of  five  large  rooms. 
They  moved  from  a  smaller  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  same  building. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  held  a  meeting  last  Tuesday 
and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  year  1920: 

E.  R.  Brevoort,  president;  T.  C.  Fowler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Abel  Mishler,  secretary;  C.  P.  Morrell, 
treasurer. 

W.  M.  Wilshire  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  this  city.  He  is  a  brother  of  F.  W. 
Wilshire,  who  filled  the  position  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  for  many  years  previous  to  his  election 
as  vice-president.  W.  M.  Wilshire  was  formerly 
the  company’s  Philadelphia  representative,  having 
been  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by  J.  E.  Parsons, 
who  was  New  York  manager  until  a  few  months  ago. 

J.  F.  Hinterleiter  has  been  appointed  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  120  Broadway,  suc¬ 
ceeding  C.  W.  Williams,  resigned.  Mr.  Hinterleiter 
has  been  associated  with  the  Majestic  for  some  time 
past  as  special  agent.  George  E.  Lockwood  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  marine  department  of  the 
same  company.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  business 
at  42  Broadway  under  the  name  of  the  Standard  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  and  previous  to  that  was  connected  with 
the  New  York  &  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Last  month  was  the  coldest  December  in  15  years, 
with  one  exception,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
New  York  weather  bureau.  The  average  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  month  was  30  degrees,  or  4.4  de¬ 
grees  below  normal.  In  December  1917  the  average 
was  25  degrees,  the  lowest  on  record,  but  witn  that 
one  exception  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1904  to 
find  a  December  as  cold  as  last  month.  December 
1918  was  unusually  warm,  with  an  average  of  39 
degrees.  The  mildest  December  on  record  was  in 
1891,  with  42  degrees. 
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The  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  appointed  to  arrange  for  the 
forthcoming  midwinter  meeting  in  this  city,  recently 
held  a  conference  and  appointed  members  to  plan 
for  the  addresses  for  the  several  sessions,  complete 
hotel  arrangements,  etc.  Recalling  the  large  and 
successful  meeting  here  a  year  ago,  a  still  better  con¬ 
vention  is  anticipated,  as  Rockland,  Orange  and 
Dutchess  counties  have  been  added  to  the  territory 
covered.  The  dealers  located  therein  favor  a  trip 
to  New  \ork  rather  than  a  journey  to  Albany,  as 
under  former  arrangements  concerning  distribution 
of  territory. 

The  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.  is  now  fairly  well 
established  in  its  new  quarters  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace.  The  space  occupied  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  building,  opening  out  on  a  wide  balcony  or 
terrace  which  gives  somewhat  of  a  roof-garden  ef¬ 
fect  \\  lien  the  summer  season  comes  on,  this  may 
be  fitted  up  for  the  special  entertainment  of  cargo 
customers  and  other  favored  folks.  The  company 
has  at  its  command  a  considerably  larger  area  than 
was  used  at  No.  1  Broadway,  and  instead  of  being 
located  in  various  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  as  was  then  the  case,  the  entire  office  is 
one  large  square  apartment,  giving  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  layout  permitting  the  most  efficient 
work. 


Notice  of  Dissolution. 

WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO.  The 
co-partnership  consisting  of  LE  BARON 
SANDS  WILLARD  and  JOHN  EDGAR 
SUTHERLAND,  carrying  on  a  general  coal 
business  at  No.  8  Bridge  street,  New  York 
City,  will  terminate  by  mutual  consent  on  De¬ 
cember  31st,  1919,  and  thereafter  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO., 
INC.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  will  conduct  a  general  coal  busi¬ 
ness  at  No.  8  Bridge  street,  New  York  City. 
LE  BARON  SANDS  WILLARD 
JOHN  EDGAR  SUTHERLAND. 

Dated,  N.  Y.,  December  18th,  1919. 

The  New  York  office  of  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  is  now  located  in  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  Tele¬ 
phone  Numbers  are:  Vanderbilt  8000, 
8001  and  8002. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

R.  A.  Webster  of  Montreal  is  on  one  of  his  regu¬ 
lar  trips  to  Buffalo  from  his  coal-handling  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  St.  Lawrence  district. 

J.  R.  Barnett  goes  this  week  to  visit  the  mines 
of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Mining  Co.  He  reports 
a  good  supply  of  coal  turned  out  by  the  miners. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  Buffalo  bituminous 
trade  is  William  H.  Durdan,  a  nephew  of  F.  J. 
Durdan,  who  is  with  the  Pittsburgh-Cleveland  Coal 
Co.  at  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio. 

The  report  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  a  re¬ 
peated  complaint  of  car  shortage,  which  has  been 
coming  on  for  some  time,  but  is  now  said  to  be 
much  more  serious  than  formerly. 

The  Buffalo  bituminous  shippers  are  not  anxious 
to  see  Europe  freeze,  but  they  feel  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of-  the  embargo  seriously.  Car  shortage 
and  no  coal  on  sale  at  the  mines  are  fast  getting 
to  be  regular. 

A  member  of  the  coal  trade  here,  when  asked 
what  was  the  reason  that  the  No.  8  coal  men  of 
Cleveland  were  not  among  recent  visitors  to  this 
trade,  said  that  they  had  no  cars  to  ship  coal  this 
way  and  might  as  well  stay  at  home. 

H.  R.  Hall,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the  Montour 
Coal  Co.,  which  is  part  of  the  Milnes  Coal  Co.,  is 
looking  after  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  former  com¬ 
pany  till  someone  is  found  to  take  the  place  of 
George  J.  Meehan,  who  left  to  form  the  Wabash 
Coal  Co. 

J.  S.  Hamilton  is  visiting  his  daughter  in  Florida. 
J.  Q.  Clarke  has  gone  to  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
vacation.  Winter  sports  are  a  specialty  there.  W. 
C.  Tait  is  in  Punxsutawney,  looking  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Yates  coal  interests,  with  which  he  is 
connected  here. 


More  Cars  for  Monongahela. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  7. — Car  supply  is  bound 
to  improve  on  the  Monongahela  Railroad,  according 
to  G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice  president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  who 
returned  from  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  J.  J.  Moynihah,  manager  of  the  eastern 
car  pool.  Mr.  Moynihan  issued  a  peremptory  order 
directing  the  Pennsylvania  and  P.  &  L.  E.  railroads 
to  furnish  a  daily  minimum  of  350  cars  each,  which 
means  that  there  will  be  700  or  more  cars  daily  on 
the  road,  which  has  a  rating  of  between  800  and  900 
cars. 

For  the  last  21  days  of  December  operators  along 
the  Monongahela  railroad  ordered  15,499  cars  while 
they  received  but  11,830  or  76  per  cent,  while  Oper¬ 
ators  along  the  P.  &  L.  E.  railroad  during  the  same 
time  ordered  8.226  cars  and  had  receded  7.743  cars, 
or  94  per  cent. 


FOR  SALE 

New  River  mine  in  operation  on  main  line, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  West  Virginia. 
Address,  “Box  17”  care  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 


WANTED 

Well-known  transportation  interests 
would  like  to  buy  old  established  waterfront 
yard  in  New  York  Harbor.  Address  “C.  B. 
C.”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal.  • 

Is  Quicker  Pay  an  Inducement? 

Operating  company  and  wholesale  house 
with  main  offices  in  Philadelphia,  can  use  large 
tonnage  of  good  low  volatile  and  gas  coals  at 
Government  price.  WE  PAY  UPON  PRE¬ 
SENTATION  OF  RAILROAD  WEIGHTS. 
Address  “Inducement”  Care  of  Sawards* 
Journal. 

Anthracite  Wanted. 

Bituminous  salesman  having  large  estab¬ 
lished  trade  in  New  England  would  like  to  ar¬ 
range  with  anthracite  producer  for  an  annual 
allotment  of  20,000-25,000  tons  of  good  an¬ 
thracite  coal  to  dispose  of  to  his  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress  “B”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


SALES  MANAGER 

WANTED:  Experienced  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  for  New  York  Office.  Company  has 
annual  production  of  one  million  tons 
low  volatile  (Jerome  Coal — Pool  No.  9) 
and  six  million  tons  annually  high  grade, 
low  sulphur  Pittsburgh  Gas  and  By¬ 
product  Coking  Coal.  Applicant  must 
be  familiar  with  New  York  Harbor  as 
well  as  New  England  business,  for  low 
volatile  and  gas  coals.  Best  references 
required.  Address  A.  B.  Sheets,  Vice- 
president,  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
9any,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Peabody  System  of 
Coal  Mine  Management 

Offers  to  the  owners  of  coal  mines  or  coal  prop¬ 
erty  an  unusual  service. 

We  undertake  the  management  of  coal  mines 
and  operate  them  with  economical  production. 

We  make  appraisals  to  determine  mineral 
values — the  possibility  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment — as  well  as  to  inventory  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings  and  other  equipment. 

We  assist  in  financing  coal  properties  if  they 
are  or  can  be  made  competitively  merchantable. 
Investigate  the  Peabody  System  of  Coal  Mine 
Management. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


''  '' 


A 


WHITE  BAND 


TOWING 
AND 

TRANSPORTATION 

THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 


NO  I  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


TUGS 

BARGES 


COAST 

TOWING 

FREIGHTING 

WRECKING 


TUCS  &  FARCES  owned. by  me.  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  alwsya  "TUNED’'  up  for  bmine<». 

GIVU  ME  A  RING  TEI  R  PHONE  8660  8661  BOWLING  CKFXN 
lowing  *r»d  freighting  on  Long  Inland  Sound  ft  .Specialty 

^B/k - — ^ 


■  ■  -  :  ■  . 


. 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Loui# 


ENERGY! 


CO. 


Wo  D.  DITTMAR 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Mew  York  Harbor,  Hudson  River, 

Isomg  Island  Sound 
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STRIKE  HURT  RAILROADS. 


Mr.  Hines  Says  They  Were  Among  the  Worst 
Sufferers  from  Tie-Up. 

W alker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of  Railroads, 
has  issued  a  statement  explaining  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  railroads  were  affected  by  the  bituminous 
strike,  which  lasted  from  November  1  to  December 
10.  Mr.  Hines’  statement  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“It  will  never  be  possible  to  estimate  completely 
the  losses  which  the  country  has  sustained  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coal  strike.  Among  the  heavy  losses 
are  those  which  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
.sustained,  and  will  sustain  on  account  of  loss  of 
business  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  it 
was  compelled  to  overcome,  during  the  strike,  in 
order  to  give  the  public  the  most  extensive  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads  and  the  widest  possible  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  available  coal. 

“These  losses  were  of  many  sorts.  There  was  in 
November  a  heavy  reduction  in  business  due  to  the 
sudden  diminution  in  the  movement  of  coal  which 
is  the  largest  single  item  of  traffic,  and  due  in  part  to 
the  shutting  down  or  slowing  down  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  as  they  ran  short  of  coal,  and  yet  the  tem¬ 
porary  character  of  the  loss  of  business  was  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  corresponding 
readjustment  of  operations  so  as  to  reduce  operating 
costs. 

“On  the  contrary,  operating  costs  were  seriously 
increased  in  many  important  respects.  Only  from 
35%  to  45%  of  the  normal  amount  of  coal  was 
produced  and  yet  this  reduced  production  had  largely 
to  be  transported  over  the  most  abnormal  routes 
which  had  never  been  designed  for  the  handling  of 
coal  in  the  direction  and  volume  temporarily  neces¬ 
sitated. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Sent  to  Oklahoma. 

“Again  the  handling  of  railroad  fuel  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  extraordinary  burdens.  Much  coal  which 
had  been  stored  had  to  be  reloaded,  hauled  to  a 
new  destination  and  again  unloaded.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  coal  had  to  be  hauled  hundreds  of  miles 
in  order  to  supply  railroad  fuel,  whereas  ordinarily 
the  needed  coal  supply  was  close  at  hand.  For 
example,  coal  for  eastern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
roads  ordinarily  obtained  from  southeastern  Kan¬ 
sas  and  eastern  Oklahoma  had  to  be  hauled  from 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

“In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  railroads  were 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  burning 
a  character  of  coal  to  which  the  locomotives  were 
not  adapted  and  with  which  the  firemen  were  not 
familiar,  with  the  result  that  substantially  less  effi¬ 
ciency  could  be  secured. 

“It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  these  results 
could  not  have  been  avoided  by  advance  storage  of 
coal  because  long  prior  to  the  strike  being  seri¬ 
ously  threatened,  the  general  public’s  demand  for 
coal  was  so  great  that  abnormal  storage  of  railroad 
coal  could  not  have  been  obtained  except  by  depriv¬ 
ing  the  public  correspondingly  of  coal  which  it  was 
urgently  seeking.  The  storage  of  railroad  coal  was 
already  in  excess  of  normal. 

In  order  to  meet  both  railroad  necessities  and 
general  public  necessities,  coal  had  to  be  switched 
to  an  unusual  extent  with  resulting  heavy  terminal 
costs.  These  difficulties  were  seriously  accentuated 
in  the  latter  part  of  November  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  December  by  cold  and  stormy 
weather  of  almost  unprecedented  severity  for  the 
time  of  year  in  many  parts  of  the  country.” 


Will  R.  Crowthers  has  succeeded  H.  C.  Owen  as 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  taking  over  the  duties  of  the.  post  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Owen,  who  is  now  associated 
with  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Crowthers  is  the 
resident  manager  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 


The  Frontier  Coal  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
increased  its  capitalization  to  $500, '000.  Stock  issues 
have  been  authorized  as  follows:  2,500  shares  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  $100  each,  50,000  shares  common  stock 
no  par  value. 


RADICALS  FOSTERED  STRIKES.  CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT. 


Tried  to  Turn  Coal  ami  Steel  Troubles  into 
Revolutionary  Movements. 


Christmas  Slump  Not  So  Marked  as  Year 
Ago,  Officials  Figures  Show. 


According  to  evidence  gathered  by  Federal  agents 
in  connection  with  the  recent  round-up  of  reds,  it 
was  the  plan  of  the  radical  agitators  to  develop  the 
coal  and  steel  strikes  into  a  general  strike  and  ulti¬ 
mately  into  a  revolution  to  overthrow  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  definite  program  to  expand  the  two  labor 
disturbances  for  the  purpose  of  blotting  out  every 
semblance  of  organized  government  is  said  to  have 
been  disclosed  by  information  collected  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Officials  indicated  that  the  Communist  and  the 
Communist  Labor  parties,  whose  membership  was 
largely  represented  in  the  ranks  of  those  seized  in 
the  raids,  were  awaiting  only  an  opportune  moment 
to  carry  out  among  other  classes  of  workers  the 
same  sort  of  agitation  employed  among  the  bitu¬ 
minous  miners  and  steel  workers. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  coal  strike  com¬ 
munist  agitators  were  discovered  to  have  penetrated 
practically  every  mining  centre  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Evidence  showed  that  in  several  instances 
where  miners  had  voted  to  return  to  work,  the  com¬ 
munists  had  spread  their  propaganda  of  distrust 
of  the  Government  to  such  an  extent  that  few,  if  any, 
miners  actually  went  back  to  their  jobs. 

West  Virginia  a  Danger  Spot. 

Attempts  to  incite  the  mine  workers  to  violence 
were  most  bold  in  West  Virginia,  officials  said, 
serious  trouble  being  narrowly  averted  there.  But 
all  soft  coal  regions  were  infested. 

Proof  also  was  said  to  have  been  obtained  that  the 
agitators  who  went  among  the  steel  and  mine  work¬ 
ers,  made  funds  for  bail  available  in  every  section 
they  frequented.  Their  plans  for  the  organization  of 
the  workers  in  support  of  the  communist  cause  were 
pictured  as  more  complete  than  even  a  political 
campaign. 

It  was  evident,  officials-  declared,  that  the  move¬ 
ment  was  “ripe”  and  that  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  had  been  a  keen  disappointment  to  the  radical 
leaders. 

One  feature  worthy  of  note  is  that  no  one  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  caught  in 
the  drag-net.  While  there  is  a  radical  element  in  that 
organization,  and  some  of  the  State  presidents  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  firebrands,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  any  of  the  responsible  officials 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  start  a 
revolution.  That  work  was  evidently  carried  on  by 
outside  agitators,  who  found  the  soft  coal  strike  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  preach  their  pernicious 
doctrines. 


Peale’s  Appointment  Endorsed. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association  has  passed  the 
following  resolution  endorsing  the  appointment  of 
Rembrandt  Peale  as  a  member  of  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  soft  coal  commission : 

“Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  hon¬ 
ored  Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale  with  an  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  Coal  Commission  to  investigate  the 
controversy  existing  in  the  coal  mining  industry ;  and 

“Whereas,  Mr.  Peale  is  a  producer  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  coal-pro¬ 
ducing  fields  in  the  United  States,  the  operators  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  know  Mr.  Peale  and  have 
absolute  confidence  in  his  honor  and  integrity;  there¬ 
fore, 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Central  Pennsylvania  coal 
operators  extend  their  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Peale  on  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Coal  Commission,  and  through  The  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association  offer  him  their 
complete  support  and  full  cooperation  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  great  duty  imposed  upon  him  for  the 
industry  by  this  work.” 


While  of  course  the  Christmas  holiday  caused  a 
drop  in  bituminous  production  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  December  27,  the  rate  per  working  day  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  week  before  and  far 
above  Christmas  week  a  year  ago.  This  was  due 
to  the  desire  of  many  miners  to  work  steadily  for 
a  while,  to  overcome  loss  of  pay  incidental  to  the 
strike. 

Production  in  four  recent  weeks,  with  compari¬ 
sons  for  1918,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  are  shown  below : 


Weekending—  Net  Tons  Net  Tons 

December  6  .  5,245,000  10,985,000 

December  13  .  5,800,000  10,505,000 

December  20  . 10,501,000  10,025,000 

December  27  .  8,621,000  6,355,000 

Bituminous  production  in  the  United  States  from 
the  beginning  of  1919  to  December  27  was  451,618,- 
000  net  tons.  With  three  working  days  remaining 
this  suggests  a  total  for  the  year  of  458,000,000  tons, 
the  smallest  for  any  year  since  1915.  Compared  with 
the  579.386,000  tons  for  the  record  year  1918,  it  is  a 
decrease  of  121,000,000  tons,  or  about  21  per  cent. 

In  the  anthracite  region  the  Christmas  slump  was 
not  quite  as  pronounced  as  a  year  ago,  the  produc¬ 
tion  amounting  to  1,331,000  net  tons,  as  compared 
with  1,289,000  tons  for  the  same  week  in  1918. 


FUEL  OIL  OUTPUT,  1919. 

Petroleum  production  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  1919  was  about  376,000,000  barrels,  as  compared 
with  341,253,000  barrels  in  1918,  and  329,106,023  bar¬ 
rels  in  1917.  During  1918  consumption  was  far  in 
excess  of  production,  marketed  production  being 
20,000,000  barrels  more  than  actual  production,  the 
difference  being  taken  from  storage,  and  about  38,- 
000,000  barrels  were  imported  to  supply  the  pe¬ 
troleum  needs. 

It  is  estimated  that  60,000,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
were  imported  into  this  country  from  Mexico  last 
'year,  as  compared  with  about  41,000,000  barrels  in 
1918.  Last  year’s  imports  were  equivalent  to  about 
15,000,000  tons  of  coal.  While  the  gain  over  1918 
was  important,  it  is  a  question  as  to  how  long  this 
rate  of  increase  can  be  maintained. 

Most  of  the  fuel  oil  used  in  the  East  comes  from 
Mexico,  a  large  percentage  of  the  American  output 
being  used  in  making  gasoline.  Experts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  say  that,  so  far  as  known,  there 
is  not  enough  oil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  soaring  demand  for  gasoline  for  more  than 
a  few  years  longer.  It  is  also  a  question,  of  course, 
as  to  how  much  longer  the  Mexican  fields  can  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  demand,  not  only  from  the 
United  States  but  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Naturally,  with  demand  increasing,  the  price  has 
gone  up,  particularly  sharp  advances  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  fields  late  in  1919.  Pennsylvania  crude 
petroleum  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  selling  at 
$4.75  per  barrel,  with  other  grades  proportionately 
high. 


NO  TIME  TO  RIDE  THE  RODS. 

The  number  of  “Reds”  rounded  up  for  probable 
deportation  is  certainly  large  and  indicates  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation  confronting  the  business 
world.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  great  credit  for  its  activities  in  this  respect. 
Let  us  hope  that  legal  technicalities  and  the  pro¬ 
verbial  delays  of  the  law  do  not  tend  to  minimize 
the  good  results.  Certainly  the  developments  should 
indicate  the  necessity  of  the  business  interests  stand¬ 
ing  together  for  self-protection.  It  is  no  time  for 
some  folks  to  be  satisfied  to  ride  the  rods  as  com¬ 
mercial  hoboes  and  let  other  interests  pay  the 
freight. 


M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  have  moved  their  Baltimore 
office  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Criticism  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
is  the  main  factor  in  coal  trade  comment  at 
the  present  time.  Certainly  the  officials  who 
have  undertaken  to  regulate  the  coal  trade, 
in  addition  to  numerous  and  onerous  duties  of 
another  sort,  have  much  to  answer  for  both 
with  regard  to  their  handling  of  the  recent 
trade  emergency  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  operation  of  the  railroad  lines.  There 
appears  to  be  ample  opportunity  for  criticism. 

Of  course,  even  under  private  management 
the  railroad  situation  might  easily  have  de¬ 
veloped  shortcomings  in  the  recent  past  for  the 
transportation  facilities  are  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  continued  starvation  of  the 
roads.  This  is  an  actuality,  something  not  to 
be  remedied  over  night  under  any  system  of 
control.  And,  when  the  history  of  the  past 
few  years  is  reviewed  it  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  how  the  arbitrary  position  of  some  old- 
time  managers,  leading  to  a  policy  of  reprisal 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  finally  resulted  in 
an  almost  complete  breakdown  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  machine  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
20th  century. 

We  are  now  suffering  because  of  various 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  in  the  past, 
and  under  the  best  of  circumstances  it  will  be 
a  long  while  before  smooth-running  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  are  again  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  national  affairs.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  bituminous  situation  is  steadily  be¬ 
coming  worse,  particularly  in  the  East.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  coal,  but  very  little  ton¬ 
nage  with  which  to  meet  the  transient  day-to- 
day  activities  of  business.  Cars  that  were  sent 
West  during  the  strike  have  not  been  returned 
in  full  volume  and  in  many  cases  are  still  un¬ 
der  load  at  far  distant  points  because  of  the 
inability  to  dispose  of  the  coal  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  Not  only  are  buyers  unwilling  to 
pay  the  high  freights  that  have  been  incurred, 
but  in  many  cases  the  coal  is  unsuitable  for 
local  use,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  other 
coal  with  which  firemen  are  familiar  makes 
the  consignees  all  the  more  reluctant  to  take 
in  the  tonnage  that  was  sent  to  them  when 
strike  conditions  prevailed. 

This  condition  has  now  continued  for  weeks 
and  it  is  time  that  something  was  done  to 
remedy  it.  Clearly,  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  the  diversion  of  tonnage 
and  it  should  be  compelled  to  stand  any  loss 
that  may  result.  The  easy  and,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  obvious  way,  would  be  to  have  the  coal 
taken  for  railroad  use,  the  shippers  paid  in 
full  without  further  delay,  and  the  cars  rushed 


back  to  originating  lines  for  service  in  the 
trade  that  they  were  originally  intended  for. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wholesalers’ 
association  has  taken  such  a  positive  stand  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  Government  control, 
in  any  particular,  from  the  coal  industry.  Cer¬ 
tainly  results  as  shown  have  little  to  commend 
them  to  public  approval.  The  price  has  been 
regulated,  it  is  true,  but  as  has  been  said  so 
often,  “What  good  is  a  price  when  tonnage 
cannot  be  had  ?” 

The  loss  of  some  35,000,000  or  40,000,000 
tons  of  production  during  the  strike  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  result  which  promises  to  be  felt  for 
months  to  come.  Many  consumers  who  got 
through  the  troubled  weeks  in  the  closing  part 
of  1919  without  adverse  results  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  run  short  and  it  will  take  a  long 
while  to  replenish  all  the  stock  piles.  The 
table  of  receipts  at  Boston  during  the  past 
year,  which  we  publish  in  another  column, 
shows  definitely  how  much  the  shipments  to 
New  England  points  by  water  were  cut  down 
last  year.  While  making  due  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  rail  shipments  were  materially  in¬ 
creased,  the  fact  remains  that  many  concerns 
down  East  were  drawing  on  their  reserves 
last  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general 
run  of  stocks  now  is  vastly  different  from 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.  In  a  large  measure, 
only  those  buyers  covered  by  contracts  are 
able  to  get  adequate  quantities  of  tonnage  at 
the  present  time.  The  coal  offering  for  sale 
in  the  open  market  at  the  Government  price  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  ordinarily  getting  their  coal  in  this 
way.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  while  the 
price  regulations  aggravate  the  situation,  and 
the  removal  of  them  would  not  immediately 
increase  the  total  amount  of  coal,  it  would  in¬ 
sure  a  better  distribution  and  bring  relief  in 
that  way. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  holiday  season 
was  not  marked  by  such  serious  curtailment 
of  tonnage  as  often  prevails  at  that  time.  For 
the  week  ending  January  3rd  the  estimated 
average  production  of  bituminous  coal  per 
working  day  increased  to  a  figure  attained 
during  only  two  weeks  of  1919  and  well  up 
to  the  average  of  the  best  months  of  1918.  It 
is  probable  that  the  week  ending  January  10th 
will  also  make  a  good  showing,  but  it  has  been 
emphasized  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  some 
Other  reports,  the  official  statistics  do  not  real¬ 
ly  tell  the  whole  story.  More  than  a  few  of 
the  coal  fields  tributary  to  seaboard  territory 
have  experienced  car  shortages  and  the  heavy 
production  in  outlying  sections,  where  there  is 
often  a  surplus  of  equipment,  while  it  -swells 


the  total  record,  really  does  not  help  the  east¬ 
ern  consumers. 

The  commission  which  is  investigating  the 
bituminous  wage  differences  has  now  settled 
down  to  actual  business,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
miners  have  reiterated  their  extroardinary 
claims.  Evidently  it  is  not  their  purpose  to 
be  satisfied  more  than  temporarily  by  the  14 
per  cent  advance  and  the  old  claims  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Cleveland  convention  are  once 
more  to  the  fore.  As  was  intimated,  when 
the  supposed  settlement  was  made,  the  soft 
coal  controversy  is  still  very  much  of  an  open 
question  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  wise  for  all 
large  consumers  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  and 
take  no  chances  as  to  their  supplies. 

The  proposition  for  a  30-hour  week  is  put 
forward  very  earnestly  and  statistics  are  pro¬ 
duced  to  show  that  such  a  curtailment  of 
working  time  is  necessary  to  provide  work 
for  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry 
throughout  the  year.  But  this  is  another  case 
where;  nation-wide  statistics  are  not  a  safe 
guide.  The  short  time  worked  by  many  coal 
mines  reflects  conditions  in  the  Middle  West 
where  the  production  of  coal  is  so  largely  a 
seasonal  activity.  This  is  so  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  men  engaged  therein  do  not 
count  upon  giving  all  their  time  to  work  in 
and  about  the  mines.  Thousands  of  them  are 
accustomed  to  take  to  agricultural  or  other 
outdoor  work  during  the  summer  season,  and 
if  all  who  do  so  are  to  be  loaded  on  to  the 
coal  trade,  so  to  speak,  not  only  will  there  be  a 
heavy  increase  in  the  fixed  charges  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  but  some  lines  of  work  that  depend 
upon  labor  from  mines  during  the  warm 
weather  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  now  that 
shortage  of  labor  is  so  -prominent  a  feature  in 
this  country  and  the  immigration  statistics 
give  evidence  of  it  being  a  continuing  factor. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  getting  easier 
week  by  week.  We  are  now  past  the  middle 
of  January,  when  it  so  often  becomes  a  matter 
of  close  calculation  to  get  enough  coal  to  car¬ 
ry  one’s  trade  along  until  April  1st  without 
a  large  carry-over.  This  year  the  situation 
may  be  modified  somewhat  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  anthracite  miners  have  formulated  de¬ 
mands,  but  a  springtime  strike  at  the  hard  coal 
mines  does  not  arouse  the  apprehension  that 
a  suspension  at  any  other  time  of  the  year 
would  develop.  Therefore,  while  each  recur¬ 
rent  cold  snap  stimulates  the  market,  one  must 
expect  somewhat  easier  conditions  as  a  whole 
from  now  until  April.  Company  coal  is  going 
in  full  volume  as  a  matter  of  course  and  the 
independents  are  able  to  secure  the  customary 
allowance  or  premium  sanctioned  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  during  the  term  of  its  activity, 
but  the  high  premiums  that  were  a  feature  of 
the  busy  months  last  year  are  becoming  less 
and  less  noticeable.  The  mine  price  is  gradu¬ 
ally  getting  back  to  the  established  basis. 


Recognition  of  the  need  of  making  coal 
available  to  the  people  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  is  a  factor  in  the  consideration  now 
being  given  to  the  resizing  proposition.  It 
is  thought  that  this  has  material  possibili¬ 
ties.  If  resizing  does  not  actually  reduce  the 
price  it  will  permit  the  absorption  of  some 
of  the  constantly  recurring  new  items  of  ex¬ 
pense,  not  only  directly  because  of  the  fewer 
sizes  to  be  handled  but  indirectly  through 
elimination  of  some  of  the  breakage  now  so 
serious  a  problem  in  the  handling  of  anthra¬ 
cite.  Thus  the  proposed  policy  will  tend  to 
keep  the  selling  price  within  bounds. 


Trade  Conditions  at  New  York  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 

Situation  in  Anthracite  Trade  Now  la  Beginning  to  Favor  the  Buyer  to  a  Greater  Extent-  - 

Less  Bituminous  at  Tidewater  Than  at  Any  Time  in  Recent  Years  Anthracite  Demand  Shows  No  Slackening— 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  seHer  s,i„  „c-  To  sole  extent  car  shortage  '  responsible  ^  AU 

cupies  the  saddle  but  his  seat  is  becoming  less  for  the  Central  PennsylvanTmines  have  been  By-  some Km  the,retail  trade  k  is  claimed  they  are 
secure.  Every  mild  day  turns  the  scale  against  unable  to  turn  out  a  normal  tonnage  but  other  ^flvmS  ,bett^  fh’pmeuts  lately-  whi^  others  are 
him  to  some  extent  and  gives  the  buyer  a  cor-  factors  enter  into  1V.0  'h,,r  &  T  •  stl  insisting  that  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  im- 

responding  advantage.  It  may  be  some  little  surroundi J *  the Sh?  **  “if  ’  Conditions  provement.  The  shipping  offices  generally  state 

time  before  we  see  a  buyer’s  market  in  the  -ni'cf  *  U,  tdewatci  business  are  so  un:  that  production  is  picking  up  again,  but  that  they 

sense  that  there  will  be 'plenty  of  coal  for  Jr  act°r>,that operators  and  shippers  prefer  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  demand  for  merely  two 

everybody  at  the  circular  price  >  Nevertheless  ^  • trad6'  uV-en  th?  P0SSlblllty  of  getting  sizes  of  coal,  as  the  only  inquiries  the  dealers  make 

;L  C  i  P  Nevertheless,  a  premium  on  their  coal  by  selling  it  for  for-  are  for  stove  and  nut. 

pendeM  oSore ca n  dimcS"f  their  oitoS  b(U"kfrin|S  is  "0t  drawinS  “7  There  can  be  no  doubt  .hat  the  shippers  are  keep- 

at  extravagant  iremh,m«fP  P  amount  of  tonnage  this  way.  close  to  an  apportionment  system  on  the  desired 

The  latter  ire  tl  i"  i  t  a  For  one  thing,  the  permit  system  prevents  slzes>  and  as  a  result  there  is  not  a  dealer  who  is 

who  have  really  suffered*  from  &*£  up“S  '0  “  SpeC“-  StS 

demand.  Both  the  companies  and  the  larger  r  •,  Ir|1?s  rom  cboice>  sometimes  of  these  continually  empty  bins  that  makes  the  re¬ 

independents  are  finding  outlets  for  all  the  •,  ess^y>  sbTPers  are_favormg  their  all-  tailer  somewhat  impatient  and  keeps  him  plugging 
coal  they  can  produce,  at  the  established  contracts.  What  coal  is  coming  to  tide-  away  at  the  shipper  for  more  coal, 

prices.  Those  individual  operators  who  have  e.xceP  1  aat  held  for  high-priced  bunker  It  would  seem  lately  that  there  is  a  strengthening 

been  adhering  to  the  75-cent  premium  on  do-  i,  *•  S,f  so  ejng’ .applied  on  contracts.  The  in  the  demand  for  pea  coal  by  the  consuming  public, 

mestic  sizes  formerly  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Ad-  .  !t  *S  J;nat  lt:  virtually  impossible  to  buy  as  quite  a  few  dealers  report  increasing  their  deliv- 
ministration  are  almost  always  able  to  get  a  °n  b'ei?tra^  Pennsylvania  coal  at  the  Gov-  enes  of  this  size.  We  actually  hear  of  a  dealer 

that  differential,  though  certain  sizes  notably  $,rr!ment  Pric$  al?d  ordy  a  limited  amount  of  now  and  then  who  has  really  sent  out  more  of  this 

egg,  require  a  little  nursing.  In  some  cases  Fa”'mont  and  other  high-volatile  grades.  tJadeT  a^VThTh  **  iS’  Tkin?  the 

the  premium  has  been  shaded  at  tidewater,  but  Consumers  without  contract  protection  are  with  seasonable  weather^HiTnr8  in  good  shaP^; 
line  prices  are  holding  strong.  Jhged  to  draw  on  their  stock  piles  week  after  ^co^lT  unltldtnd  J'eSS  Ilf, 

It  is  a  question  as  to  how  long  the  inde-  *’  anf  on  7  tbe  ^act  tbat  tbey  stored  up  big  profitable  business. 

pendents  will  be  able  to  secure  premiums,  and  [TkeT  ioin^S  alT  ^ ^  ,  S°,me  °f  the  most  enterprisin2  »  the  trade  are 

it  is  also  a  question  as  to  what  they  will  do  if  f  '  P  b  st.ocks  wdl  not  last  keenly  alive  as  to  what  the  conditions  as  to  prices 

obliged  to  meet  the  company  price  or  shut  ni,  ’  ?°d  unless  production  picks  up  and  will  be  next  spring.  Recently  an  advertisement  ap- 

down.  Some  say  they  will  adopt  the  latter  C.  C0I?es  on  market  a  lot  of  users  Peared  in  one  of  the  dailies  advising  the  consumer 

course,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  much  will  de-  Wl11  be  ir?  serious  straits  sooner  or  later.  t0  buy  coal  »ow,  that  it  was  altogether  probable 

pend  on  the  state  of  the  steam  sizes.  Recent  Restoring  the  export  embargo  has  not  had  !,lat  increased  wages  and  freight  wages  would  boost 
developments  in  this  part  of  the  market  have  an7  n°Fceable  effect  on  the  local  market.  This  coa!  ln  the  fu*urt'  This,  ?eems  to  be 

not  been  encouraging.  No.  1  buckwheat  actlon  was  taken,  it  is  understood  chiefly  in  whln  tT  and  anyone  who  has  coal  m.  the  cellar 

which  has  been  a  “tower  of  strength  for  the  *he  of  relieving  the  scarcity  of  gas  coa"  bU™"g  '”dS  be  *he 

last  six  weeks  or  more,  is  beginning  to  show  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  Many  gas  Nnthino-  w  j  ,  .  •  , 

signs  of  sagging.  Most  independent  shippers  c“npames  were  running  short  and  were  un-  question.  There  is  no  dTbt  ThS'th^™  v  “ 
are  still  holding  out  for  the  company  price  on  able  to  replemsh  their  supplies  because  there  is  being  given  more  serious  consideration  than™ 
that  size,  but  the  tonnage  is  beginning  to  back  ^.as  ”°ne  t0  be  bad  at  the  Government  price.  ever  has  received,  yet  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  pre- 
up  on  them.  A  growing  surplus  is  reported,  1  ie  theory  was  that  if  exports  were  shut  off,  dict  with  certainty  as  to  the  outcome,  for  many  things 

both  at  the  piers  and  afloat.  tonnage  would  be  forced  on  the  open  market  are  P°ssible  between  now  and  April  1. 

Rice  is  moving  well  enough  to  avoid  any  fT,  fixed  Pnce>  but  it  has  not  worked  out  Steam  Size  •  F  .  s, 

local  accumulation  or  any  important  cutting  of  1  Way  so  faJ; .  .  ^be  sltuation  is  so  bad  that  P  * 

prices.  Barley  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  propo-  iere  1S  a  possibility  of  restrictions  again  being  The  steam  sizes  continue  in  a  fair  state,  with 

sition,  so  far  as  the  present  season  is  con-  Paced  on  the  supplying  of  bunker  coal  to  for-  buckwheat,  as  usual,  leading  all  the  others.  No  one 
cerned.  It  was  not  helped  much  either  by  the  C’ '"'n  vessels-  seems  to  have  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  this  size, 

bituminous  strike  or  the  cold  weather  ,  Tbe  ffeneral  opinion  in  trade  circles  is  that  and  bfrley  are  stiI1  only  in  moderate  demand, 

although  the  companies  did  succeed  in  moving  fhe  9mckest  way  to  relieve  the  shortage  would  on  laisr-hwS  t0  Sha-d  n  PnCCS  S  the  individuals 
some  tonnage  from  stock.  Individual  barley  be  to. take  off  all  restrictions,  so  that  those  water  ’  ly  °n  ShipmentS  at  tld<" 

is  available  at  tidevvater  all  the  way  down  to  ^en  ^ couId  obtain  at  a  price  In  the  bituminous  trade  the  car  supply  appears  to 

$1.25  for  some  grades.  ey™  if  it  were  a  high  one.  be  the  dominating  factor.  Operators  report  tha° 

The  Bituminous  M.rtset.  Co.,  T.„„a8,  of  New  Yoek  H.tho,  hbV/tplies 

I  he  bituminous  shortage  at  tidewater  has  The  following-  tabulatinr,  promises  are  made  by  the  railroad  officials  that  the 

become  even  more  acute  this  week,  for  while  ber  of  cars  of  anthracic  r/M”6  ?Um~  .sltuatlon  Wl11  be  met-  but  the  call  still  comes  for 
tonnage  movement  over  the  piers  has  shown  handled  over  all  the  railroad  d  i™1110?5  m°r,e  cars‘  than  one  operation  reports- only 

a  slight  increase,  coal  is  not  coming  in  fnst  Now  VorL-  T  u  t  ra,lload  coal  piers  in  a  25  per  cent  supply  this  week, 
enough  to  replace  the  cars  that  are  loaded  out  '  r  301  °r  Several  weeks  past :  M°st  of  the  tonnage  coming  into  the  market  this 

As  a  result,  the  total  number  of  cars  Standing  Week  of  Am-1^  v  r>-.  •  WeCk  ba*  be.en  aPPbed  on  contract  business,  and 

at  all  the  Wal  Kh  l  l.  I  I  Standing  vveexot  Anthracite  Bituminous  even  at  that  it  was  none  too  heavy.  Consignees  are 

;;  r!rno!r  dr,°pped, be-  ?°v-  6-u . 5,479  4 135  ou®*  ^  ^  ki„d  l,  st 

low  the  2,000  mark  early  this  week,  and  on  Nov.  13-19 .  5701  cWG  even  though  in  quite  a  few  instances  it  is  heavier 

Thursday  the  figure  stood  at  less  than  1,800  Nov.  20-26  .  6  068  than  current  consumption.  The  trade  has  learned 

cais  as  compared  with  2,600  a  week  earlier.  Nov.  27-Dec  3  S  055  -’’no"  many  lessons  during  the  past  few  years  and  it  seems 

this  includes  coal  in  and  out  of  the  pools.  Dec  4-10  .  iTT?  to  be  the  mtention  to  keep  stocked  at  all  times,  espe- 

No  one  connected  with  the  local  trade  can  Dec.  11-17 .  c  ion  t’.A  cially  sin?e.  h  is  not  at  aI1  likely  that  they  will  be 

recall  such  a  situation  in  recent  years.  Under  Dec  18-24  .  a  7oq  4116  caught  with  any  high-priced  coal  on  hand. 

normal  conditions  the  piers  usually  have  at  Dec  .  With  all  the  good  coals  going  to  contract  custom- 

least  6,000  cars  on  hand,  sometimes  consid-  Ian  f-7  .  W  ««•  «“»  is  Practically  no  spot  market.  Some  ship- 

erably  more,  and  even  during  strikes  and  T  Q  ,  .  .  5,029  4,253  pers  are  wdbn£  to  place  orders  of  this  kind,  but 

vere  weather  the  reserve  1  rf  S  a  &n'  8'14 .  6’5d2  4  933  they  assure  customers  that  it  will  take  several  weeks 

Wo2  3 €00  or  4 A,  i  ar°FPfd  f°  "Mm'  A“  ot  ,his  bnsi"'ss'  ”hik  »•  the 

V;  ,  4,UUU  cais-  At  the  end  of  the - Government  price,  is  also  tied  down  to  the  stinnk- 

recent  strike  there  were  4,000  cars  at  the  local  Toh  H  R  ...  .  tion  that  if  the  President’s  commission  advances  the 

ports  and  although  the  tonnage  loaded  out  0/ the  ReiHv  NelI,e  mine  price  on  a  retr°active  basis,  the  consumer  will  be 

since  then  has  been  far  below  normal,  the  Uniontowr,  fc  f  Coke  Co”  near  Iiab,e  for  the  increa^- 

amount  of  coal  in  the  pools  has  shown  a  steady  concern  was  killed  recently  by  beTTrun^  °f  hthat  Af'  ?  present  time  there  is  an  embarg°  *on  ex- 

shrinkage.  y  mine  c;r  Mllea  recentJy  by  being  run  over  by  a  port  shipments  and  no  more  permits  for  this  busi¬ 

ness  is  being  issued  for  the  time  being. 
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FAIRMONT  CONDITIONS. 


Last  Monday’s  Production  Heaviest  for  Any 
Day  Since  Strike  Ended. 

While  the  car  supply  was  fair  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  week,  the  indications  were  that 
it  would  break  before  the  week  had  ended.  On 
Tuesday  the  number  had  dwindled  to  1,047  empties 
and  the  placement  fell  to  797,  which  means  that 
Tuesday  production  showed  a  marked  shrinkage 
over  Monday,  when  there  were  1,408  cars  of  coal 
and  coke  produced.  This  was  the  largest  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  year,  and  in  fact  the  heaviest 
since  the  strike  ended.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mon¬ 
day’s  production  was  just  a  little  short  of  the  record 
daily  loading,  which  was  established  on  October  27, 
when  1,424  cars  of  coal  and  coke  were  produced. 

Miners  have  shown  a  decided  inclination  to  work, 
and  it  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  Fairmont  region 
would  make  a  much  better  showing  in  .production 
if  the  cars  were  turned  in  here. 

Car  supply  on  the  Monongahela  Railroad  in  West 
Virginia  has  shown  no  decided  improvement,  al¬ 
though  an  order  was  issued  by  the  eastern  car  pool 
manager  that  the  railroad  should  receive  a  minimum 
of  350  cars  daily  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  P.  & 
L.  E.  Railroads.  The  saying  is  here :  “The  cars 
are  not  in  the  woods,-’  indicating  that  car  shortage 
is  general  all  over  the  country.  The  loading  on  this 
road  had  dropped  until  it  barely  surpassed  the  200- 
car  mark  daily. 

The  Fairmont  region  as  a  whole  on  Monday  pro¬ 
duced  1,619  cars  of  coal.  Of  this,  1,402  cars  were 
produced  along  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio.  The  Monongahela  Railroad  in  West 
Virginia  loaded  217  cars.  The  general  movement 
of  coal  has  again  been  resumed  to  the  east,  there 
having  been  1,222  loads  loaded  for  that  direction  on 
Monday  over  the  B.  &  O.,  while  there  were  but 
180  loads  west. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  totaled  206  loads  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  the  indications  are  that  the  loading  to  this 
point  will  drop,  inasmuch  as  all  export  shipments— 
gas  coal  and  bituminous  generally — are  off  for  an 
indefinite  period,  although  operators  in  touch  with 
the  situation  in  Washington  think  that  it  will  not 
be  effective  more  than  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  on  Monday  loomed  up 
to  286  loads.  The  B.  &  O.,  Bangor  &  Aroostook, 
Lehigh  Valley,  New  York  Central,  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  P.  &  R.,  and  Pere  Marquette 
received  the  chief  tonnage,  with  the  B.  &  O.,  P.  &  R. 
and  New  York  Central  receiving  highest  tonnage. 
Recently  the  Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  and  Wheel¬ 
ing  Terminal  have  been  receiving  some  coal  from 
the  region. 

Buyers  Flocking  to  Region. 

Price  conditions  are  unchanged,  all  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  prices  being  effective  inasmuch  as  export  busi¬ 
ness  is  temporarily  a  thing  of  the  past  until  New 
England  and  other  points  short  on  bituminous  coal 
receive  the  allotments  needed.  Coal  buyers  have 
been  flocking  to  the  region  recently,  but  so  much 
coal  has  been  contracted  for  that  newcomers  have 
slim  chances  of  getting  any. 

Fairmont  operators  have  learned  from  official 
Washington  that  they  neqd  not  expect  more  than 
the  Government  price  for  coal  diverted  or  confis¬ 
cated  by  the  Railroad  Administration  or  the  Central 
Coal  Committee.  In  other  words,  the  Railroad 
Administration  holds  that  export  coal  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such  unless  it  actually  has  reached  the 
boats. 

One  of  the  knotty  problems  that  has  caused  much 
speculation  in  the  region  is  the  question  of  splitting 
brokerage  fees  with  the  mines  on  export  business. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  prominent  coal  men  that  Dr. 
Garfield  did  not  intend  to  include  the  operator  in 
the  ruling,  while  others  hold  opinion  in  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  is  no  doubt  a  matter  that  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  drift  along,  as  the  legal  lights  ol  the  Fuel 
Administration  have  packed  up  their  belongings  and 
left  Washington. 

One  of  the  first  real  blows  that  hit  the  region 
last  week  was  the  announcement  that  the  Central 


Coal  Committee  had  decided  to  discontinue  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  permits  to  export  coal  for  gas  purposes.  For 
some  time,  Fairmont  coal,  which  is  gas  coal  in  par¬ 
ticular,  has  been  going  to  France,  Italy,  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  A  message  received  by  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  from 
H.  B.  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said: 
“Account  of  shortage  of  gas  coal  in  east  we  have 
suspended  issuing  any  export  permits  involving  gas 
coal.  Exports  of  bituminous  coal  generally  not 
affected.” 

This  was  effective  on  Friday,  the  9th,  but  on  the 
heels  of  this  message  came  another  to  the  effect  that 
commencing  Saturday  exportation  of  bituminous 
coal  generally  had  been  suspended  until  the  shortage 
in  this  country  had  been  cared  for. 

Operators  here  took  the  stand  that  it  was  proper 
to  care  for  our  own  country  first,  but  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  cease  issuing  export  permits,  because 
all  of  the  coal  sent  east  would  not  be  neede’d,  and 
at  least  some  of  it  should  go  abroad.  They  hold 
also  that  gas  companies  and  other  plants  should  pay 
the  export  price  which  was  effective  October  30, 
$2.50,  the  government  mine-run  price,  plus  $1.25. 
Some  Fairmont  coal  will  continue  to  go  coastwise 
to  New  England  via  Curtis  Bay. 

Movement  of  coal  loads  over  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  east  of  Grafton  has  been  improving  recently, 
since  milder  weather  prevails.  Last  week  there  were 
7,192  loads  taken  over  the  mountains,  a  daily  average 
of  1,027  loads.  The  movement  last  Sunday  was 
especially  fine,  when  29  trains  drew  1,243  loads  over 
the  mountains. 

Fairmont  region  last  week,  despite  the  limited  car 
supply,  produced  6,387  cars  or  317,950  tons  of  coal 
and  28  cars  of  coke. 


TENSITY  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Sellers  Live  Only  in  Hope  of  Government 
Control  Being  Lifted. 

T  he  business  of  producing  and  marketing  coal  in 
the  Cincinnati  district  just  now  is  very  much 
crippled  by  the  almost  hopeless  breakdown  of  the 
transportation  systems  upon  which  it  depends.  Esti¬ 
mates  as  to  the  car  supply  on  the  railroads  serving 
the  producing  sections  adjacent  to  the  Queen  City 
very  largely,  for  the  reason  that  the  supply  of  cars 
to  mines  has,  even  according  to  the  railroad  reports, 
shown  a  great  variation.  This  service  has  neither 
improved  over  that  of  the  week  before,  nor  is  it 
significantly  worse.  Coal  men  tell  you  it  is  not 
better  than  50  per  cent,  but  the  railway  reports  say 
from  60  to  65  per  cent. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  fact,  also,  that,  while  cars  are 
admittedly  short,  embargoes  are  being  placed  on 
account  of  congestion  at  transfer  points.  Ostensi¬ 
bly  at  least  for  this  reason,  New  River  coal  is  barred 
from  western  shipment  and  Logan  from  eastern  ship¬ 
ment,  while  the  order  still  stands  to  hold  out  Michi¬ 
gan  cargoes  because  of  a  jam  at  the  Toledo  gateway, 
though  a  good  deal  of  coal  has  gone  through  to  the 
Wolverines  for  a  few  days  on  special  permits. 

Loud  Call  for  All  Varieties. 

Under  the  circumstances  naturally  the  demand  for 
coal  is  sharp  and  insistent,  covering  all  the  classes 
of  production.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of 
steam  and  by-product  coals.  Domestic  sizes  are  not 
so  urgent,  the  winter  demand  for  this  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  call  largely  having  been  answered. 
Operators  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  tonnage 
during  the  strike,  if  the  cars  were  supplied,  the  full 
needs  of  this  country  readily  could  be  supplied  from 
the  current  mining  capacity.  This  is  the  view  of 
Cincinnati  coal  men  who  have  taken  a  calm  survey 
of  the  situation  and,  therefore,  a  very  marked  im¬ 
provement  of  rail  conditions  and  the  early  expected 
removal  of  Government  control,  following  a  com¬ 
promise  on  the  peace  treaty,  is  not  expected  to  give 
occasion  for  a  runaway  market  unless  there  is  a 
tremendous  pressure  of  export  orders. 

There  was  an  increased  amount  of  railroad  con¬ 
fiscation  of  coal  last  week  and  large  commandeering 
orders  came  from  the  navy.  Otherwise  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  coal  shipments  went  to  fill  orders 


on  pre-control  contracts  and  very  little  of  the  coal 
moved  called  for  Government  prices. 

Steam-Buyers  Apprehensive. 

The  uneasiness  of  steam-users  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  present  commission  inquiry  at  Washington, 
called  by  some  an  “arbitration,”  seems  certain  to 
make  manufacturers  eager  buyers  for  their  bunkers 
lor  a  month  or  two  to  come,  in  fear  of  protracted 
trouble  to  follow  the  report  of  this  body.  The  view 
is  persistently  held  that  a  shut-down  along  about 
April  is  among  the  distinct  probabilities  and  as  long 
as  this  expectation  operates,  industrial  demand, 
which  has  to  consider  contingencies,  is  going  to  be 
keen. 

Labor  conditions  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia  districts  are  quite  satisfactory  at  this 
time.  The  situation  is  wholly  free  from  the  smaller 
strikes,  relating  to  individual  mining  properties  and 
based  on  purely  local  disagreements.  There  are 
often  enough  of  these  to  make  a  considerable  aggre¬ 
gate  of  trouble. 

Coal  companies  here  still  are  wrestling  with  col¬ 
lections  which  accumulated  during  the  recent  period 
of  Government  control,  but  these  matters  gradually 
are  being  cleared  up,  though  not  without  many 
ridiculous  disputes  and  contentions  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads.  Cincinnati  operators  hear  that  many 
cars  of  coal,  confiscated  during  the  recent  emer¬ 
gency,  still  are  held  on  western  sidings  because  of 
the  inability  of  railroads  to  unload  them  on  con¬ 
sumers  at  a  price  which  adds  the  unnecessary  sub¬ 
sequent  costs. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKET. 

Car  Supply  Poorer  as  Demand  for  Coal 
Becomes  More  Intense. 

I  housands  of  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  are  reported  to  be  idle  this 
week  because  the  coal  companies  cannot  get  cars 
for  coal  loading.  This  condition  has  been  threat¬ 
ening  and  feared  now  for  two  weeks,  but  very 
little  is  being  done,  according  to  well-informed 
men  in  the  industry,  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Pittsburgh  coal  operators  say  that  production  is 
declining  menacingly  every  day.  Promises  have 
been  made  of  an  improvement  in  the  car  supply, 
but  thus  far  it  has  not  materialized. 

Mills  continue  to  demand  slack  in  the  hope  of 
preserving  their  coal  piles  in  the  event  of  a  more 
serious  fuel  shortage.  Operators  are  strictly  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Government  price  of  $2.35  for  mine- 
run  and  slack  and  $2.65  for  prepared  coal.  Fed¬ 
eral  agents  are  still  active  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  investigating  reports  of  violations  of  these 
regulations.  In  some  instances,  Federal  action 
has  been  taken  against  profiteers,  but  in  every 
case  the  offender  has  developed  to  be  what  the 
legitimate  broker  and  operators  characterize  as 
the  “coal  gouger.”  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a 
single  legitimate  coal  man  is  getting  more  than 
the  pric.e  set  by  the  Government  for  his  coal. 

The  shortage  of  coal  in  the  outlying  districts 
seems  to  be  more  pronounced.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  fuel  department  men  from  out- 
of-town  steel  companies  who  are  in  Pittsburgh 
now  seeking  sufficient  coal  to  avert  a  suspension 
of  operations  at  their  plants.  Two  steel  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  are  reported  to 
have  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  operations 
because  of  a  fuel  shortage. 

Fewer  Cars  This  Week  Than  Last. 

The  car  shortage  seems  to  be  worse  than  it 
was  this  time  last  week,  and  all  efforts  of  the 
operators  to  impress  the  Federal  authorities  with 
this  fact  seem  to  be  of  no  avail.  The  question 
being  asked  by  the  operators  is:  “Where  are  all 
the  cars  that  have  been  promised  to  the  industry 
in  the  hope  of  offsetting  the  coal  shortage  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  strike?” 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  in  an  interview  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  this  week,  agreed  with  the  operators  in 
their  contention  that  the  “Federal  authorities 
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seem  to  be  incapable  of  handling  the  car  situa¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Lewis  was  optimistic,  however,  de¬ 
claring  that  since  the  weather  is  showing  a 
marked  improvement,)  the  movement  of  the  emp¬ 
ties  from  the  West  should  be  accelerated. 

Wagon  mines  and  operations  in  the  upper  Mo- 
nongahela  Valley  seem  to  be  showing  unusual 
activity,  but  in  these  cases  there  are  drawbacks. 
The  wagon  mines  cannot  supply  much  coal  and 
the  upper  river  mines  can  send  their  output  only 
to  Pittsburgh  and  other  points  along  the  rivers. 
Much  of  the  upper  river  production,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  is  unloaded  from  barges  in 
Pittsburgh  and  shipped  to  its  ultimate  destination 
by  rail.  Car  shortage  has  now  made  this  im¬ 
possible. 

Operators  report  a  bigger  demand  for  coal 
right  now  than  any  time  in  history.  They  attrib¬ 
ute  this  to  the  discouragement  of  both  industrial 
and  domestic  users  with  the  present  failure  of 
the  gas  supply.  Thousands  of  housewives  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  who  have  been  using  gas  for 
years  have  gone  back  to  coal.  This  fact  has 
greatly  intensified  the  coal  shortage. 

Rumors  that  the  Government  is  to  soon  cancel 
the  price  regulation  order  persist  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district.  In  the  beginning,  the  operators 
were  very  indifferent  as  to  the  lifting  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  band,  but  now,  since  the*  miners  have 
been  granted  more  wages,  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  higher  prices  are  the  only  thing 
that  will  avert  wholesale  bankruptcy  in  the  min¬ 
ing  industry. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION. 

Small  Amount  of  Spot  Business  at  Boston — 
Demurrage  Nuisance  Continues. 

The  demurrage  nuisance  continues  to  occupy 
much  attention  and  no  end  of  kicking  from  every¬ 
one.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Fuel  Administration 
used  to  give  the  right  to  secure  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads  and  a  shipping  man  sent  a  steamer  after  it 
more  often  than  not  he  found,  on  arrival,  that  while 
the  coal  was  piled  up  and  waiting  for  someone  to 
take  it  away  he  was  not  the  one.  Then  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  the  Administration’s 
officers  on  duty  were  ready  to  let  the  steamer  load 
and  sail  for  New  England.  What  is  happening  now 
to  cause  the  annoying  demurrage  situation  is  said 
to  be  the  after-result  of  this  sloppy  policy  or  lack 
of  coordination  and  will,  undoubtedly,  continue  until 
the  “back  waters”  are  cleared  and  things  start  run¬ 
ning  smoothly  once  more. 

The  situation  at  the  mines,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  here,  is  to  the  effect  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
miners  are  showing  a  somewhat  better  attitude  and 
are  doing  more  work.  This  is  cheering,  indeed, 
but  will  it  last?  That’s  the  question.  Let  us  all 
hope  that  it  will  and  that  sometime  “labor  and  capi¬ 
tal”  will  work  harmoniously  for  the  good  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  “general  public.” 

Retailers  in  New  England  are  asking  themselves 
what  they  are  facing  for  another  season’s  'business 
in  the  matter  of  sizing.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  this  question, 
in  regard  to  changing  the  size  of  the  screens  at  the 
breakers,  so  that  retailers  would  have  two  distinct 
domestic  sizes,  with  a  possibility^  of  a  large  size  similar 
to  the  present  broken,  then  the  smaller  sizes  down 
from  No.  1  buckwheat.  Just  what  effect  a  change  of 
this  kind  would  have  on  the  anthracite  business  is  one 
of  considerable  moment.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers  Association  in 
Boston  on  March  30,  1916,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
saying,  in  effect,  that  unless  the  operators  could 
guarantee  a  reduction  in  prices  as  a  result  of  the 
change  such  a  move  should  be  carefully  considered 
because  of  the  sharp  competition  with  gas  and  electric 
heating  appliances  and  the  use  of  coke  as  fuel,  and 
also  "to  consider  that  in  New  England  the  present 
price  necessary  to  charge  for  coal  is  higher  than 
the  consuming  public  feel  they  should  pay.” 

Retailers  Get  Severe  Jolts. 

‘‘The  average  retail  merchant  in  New  England,” 
said  W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  association,  this 


week,  in  discussing  the  situation  “has  had  some  pretty 
severe  jolts  handed  to  him  by'  the  producing  end 
of  the  business ;  and,  speaking  in  a  broad  way,  the 
average  retail  merchant  is  not  inclined  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  smooth  the  road  for  the  producer. 
Strange  to  say,  the  producer,  wholesaler  or  sales 
agent  fails  to  get  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  merchant;  just  as  the  ordinary  retailer  cannot 
grasp  the  ‘whys  and  wherefores’  of  the  many  seem¬ 
ingly  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of  the  producer. 

The  millenium  has  not  yet  arrived  in  the  coal 
trade,  and  the  human  element  enters  into  our  busi¬ 
ness  dealings,  but  the  retail  distributor  who  has  al¬ 
ways  paid  his  bills  promptly  and  has  been  loyal  to 
a  business  alliance  fails  to  understand  why  he  is 
unable  to  receive  a  suitable  tonnage  for  his  busi¬ 
ness  necessities,  and  from  his  usual  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  when  he  is  unable  to  purchase  and  have  shipped 
plenty  of  coal  by  paying  $2  a  .ton  premium.  This 
is  aside  from  the  discussion  of  sizes,  but  it  is  an  idea 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  producers  when 
they  are  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  retail  d>s- 
tributor.  If  the  sizing  of  anthracite  is  changed  the 
retailor  will  have,  among  other  things,  the  problem 
of  explaining  conditions  to  the  consumer.  Give  us 
any  arguments  in  favor  of  or  against  the  sizing  of 
coal  in  the  manner  outlined,” 

The  prermum  demand  is  showing  a  noticeable 
falling  off  in  the  cases  where  ' t  was  ex~essivelv 
high.  The  straight  charge  of  75  cents  is  sticking 
up  well,  but  where  up  to  $9  or  $9  50  v-as  being 
charged,  within  three  weeks,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  cut  the  premium  demand. 

The  delivery  conditions  have  been  much  less  fav¬ 
orable  the  oast  week,  with  considerable  .snow  and 
stormv  weather;  the  first  real  snow  this  winter,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  it  arrives  in  October.  The 
wet  weather  which  prevailed  for  two  or  thr'ee  days, 
on  too  of  tjie  snow,  made  a  slippery,  uncertain  foot¬ 
ing  for  man  and  beast,  bothered  the  motor  trucks 
and  otherw;se  worked  to  the  discomfort  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  dealers  Then  the  cold  snap  formed 
ice  enough  to  make  some  places  slippery,  but  so  long 
as  the  cold  continues  going  will  be  better  than  when 
it  was  slonpy.  On  the  whole  the  dealers  are  congrat¬ 
ulating  themselves  on  having  a  fine  winder  for  de¬ 
liveries  throughout  New  England.  Demand  on 
small  orders  has  picked  up  fairly  well  the  past  two 
weeks  but  st;ll  remains  far  from  what  it  was  before 
the  war  when  people  had  smaller  wages  and  bought 
coal,  the  same  as  everything  else,  “from  hand  to 
mouth,”  so  to  speak. 


NORFOLK  PIERS  BUSY. 


Movement  Nearer  Normal  Than  at  Any  Time 
Since  Beginning  of  Strike. 

Reports  from  a  number  of  shippers  indicate  that 
trade  conditions  at  Norfolk  are  more  nearly  normal 
this  week  than  at  anv  time  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  November  1.  The  improvement 
is  ch;eflv  duo.  it  is  said  to  more  liberal  granting 
of  permits  for  export  shipments  and  the  unusual 
demand  for  cargo  for  foreign  countries  that  is  re¬ 
sulting.  Many  shippers,  howev'er,  say  they  can  not 
get  either  enough  coal  nor  enough  permits  to  meet 
demands  An  estimate  made  at  one  office  placed 
the  number  of  cargo  vessels  waiting  in  the  harbor 
en  Wednesday  at  sixty. 

Frozen  coal  has  not  hampered  the  work  of  local 
piers  this  week,  as  on  some  days  of  the  last  few 
weeks  previous.  In  addition  all  piers  have  gone 
back  to  working  three  shifts  a  day. 

Car  supply,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  factors  in  retarding  developments  at 
other  points,  has  not  operated  to  hold  back  move¬ 
ment  to  Hampton  Roads  to  any  great  extent.  Ex¬ 
act  figures  on  car  supply  are  not  available  from 
any  railroad  except  the  Virginian,  which  has  had 
more  than  100  per  cent  on  several  days.  Reports 
from  shippers  using  the  lines  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  have  it  that  the  car  supply  of  that  road  is 
fairly  good.  The  situation  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  that  road  is  keep¬ 
ing  nace  with  the  Virginian  in  amount  of  dumpings 
and  in  stocks  in  storage. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  week  was  the  an¬ 


nouncement  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
of  an  increase  of  75  cents  a  ton  on  coal  handled 
between  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  and  New  England 
points.  The  charge  formerly  was  $2  to  Boston,  and 
with  the  increase  will  be  $2.75.  The  new  rate  to 
Providence  is  $2.50.  So  great  is  the  demand  for 
coal  in  New  England  that  local  shippefk'  do  not 
think  the  increase  will  have  any  effect  on  orders 
or  on  movement  of  product.  A  great  deal  of  the 
New  England  movement  is  still  carried  on  by 
barges,  although  the  proportion  of  ships  engaged 
in  the  trade  is  much  higher  than  a  few  years  ago. 

Dumpings  at  the  railroad  piers  on  Hampton  Roads 
for  tne  first  13  days  of  the  month  ran  nearly  to 
half  a  million  tons.  This  rate,  if  maintained 
throughout  the  month,  will  bring  the  total  up  with 
January,  1919,  when  dumpings  were  approximately 
1,050,000  tons.  Dumpings  by  railroads  were: 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  128,665  tons;  Norfolk  & 
Western,  224,295;  Virginian,  132,896. 

Reserve  stocks  have  increased  slightly  over  last 
week,  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  figures  of  two 
weeks  ago,'  when  200,000  tons  were  on  hand.  The 
tonnage  on  Wednesday  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  59,345;  Norfolk  &  Western, 
65,142;  Virginian,  57,550;  total,  182,037  tons. 


JOHNSTOWN  MARKET. 


Car  Shortage  Alarms  Coal  Operators — Labor 
Supply  Satisfactory. 

The  cai  shortage  continues  to  be  the  predomi¬ 
nating  trouble  of  those  connected  with  the  coal  trade 
in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  coal  operators  are 
genuinely  alarmed  at  the  situation.  The  car  supply 
this  week  is  even  worse  than  last  week  when  many 
coal  men  supposed  that  conditions  were  about  as 
bad  as  they  could  get.  The  car  supply  Wednes¬ 
day  of  this  week  on  the  P.  R.R.  was  only  30  per 
cent  and  at  operations  along  the  B.  &  O.  it  was 
even  less.  The  first  few  days  of  the  week  are  the 
dajs  when  the  railroads  place  the  great  majority 
of  cars  at  the  mines,  but  this  week  the  number 
of  -cars  placed  was  not  as  great  as  the  number 
placed  during  the  later  days  of  the  week  ordinarily 

All  connected  with  the  coal  trade  view  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  grave  concern.  The  car  shortage  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  mine  operators,  and  the  source 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  miner.  Opera¬ 
tors  at  this  time  are  particularly  anxious  that  their 
mines  be  operated  to  capacity  in  order  that  some 
of  the  production  lost  during  the  strike  might  be 
regained.  They  are  also  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
feeling  of  good  will  between  themselves  and  the 
miners,  but  this  is  an  extremely  difficult  proposition 
at  this  time.  The  employes  of  almost  every  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  district  are  working  only  on  a  part 
time  basis  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  need  of  their  wages.  To  be  sent  home  three 
or  tour  days  a  week  causes  the  miners  to  grumble 
and  breeds  general  unrest. 

Railroad  officials  of  the  district  can  promise  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  car  supply  for  the  immediate 
future.  They  say  that  the  coal  fields  are  expe¬ 
riencing  a  car  famine  because  the  cars  have  been 
sent  hundreds  of  miles  away  under  government 
orders  and  moreover,  that  there  would  be  a  shortage 
anyhow.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  general  freight 
traffic  has  increased  about  50  per  cent  in  the  last 
four  years,  while  the  number  of  cars  has  increased 
not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Were  it  not  for  the  dissatisfaction  caused  miners 
by  being  laid  off  on  account  of  a  lack  of  cars,  local 
coal  operators  say  that  the  labor  situation  would 
be  very  good.  The  supply  of  miners  on  the  days 
when  there  are  cars  is  all  that  the  operators  can 
expect,  practically  all  of  the  men  having  returned 
to  work. 

One  operator  stated  that  98  per  cent  of  the  miners 
have  returned  to  their  work  while  the  other  2  per 
cent  have  left  the  district. 

Market  prices  of  Central  Pennsylvania  fuel  have 
undergone  no  changes  during  the  week.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  price  of  $2  95  still  prevails  for  all  grades 
of  coal,  excepting  those  used  for  exporting.  These 
grades  of  fuel  command  a  premium  of  $1.35  per  ton 
as  an  extra  charge  for  loading  and  shipping. 
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BUSINESS  AT  BUFFALO. 


Bituminous  in  Fair  Supply,  With  Plenty  of 
Anthracite  at  Circular. 

The  situation  does  not  change  much.  Coal  is 
moving  only  moderately,  with  demand,  output  and 
car  supply  all  rather  slack.  So  long  as  they  remain 
a  stand-off  in  respect  to  amount  it  will  be  well, 
but  a-s  soon  as  the  condition  of  any  one  of  them 
changes  very  much  there  is  going  to  be  difficulty. 
On  this  account  and  the  fact  that  prieps  are  not 
stable  the  trade  is  not  tranquil,  as  the  fear  is  that 
the  conditions  cannot  last  very  long.  Not  much 
can  be  figured  on  the  fact  that  the  salesmen  come 
back  with  a  short  string  of  sales,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
consumer  is  pretty  well  fortified  with  long  orders  or 
contracts. 

On  this  account  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  get  along 
with  the  late,  changes  in  bituminous  prices,  but 
nobody  expects  the  conditions  to  last  long',  yet 
what  is  likely  to  happen  is  not  predicted.  It  is  not 
easy  to  buy  Pittsburgh  coal,  as  the  prices  have 
been  fixed  low,  and  as  to  No.  8  it  is  hard  to  get 
it  on  account  of  the  i^r  shortage.  The  latest  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  so  many  cars  have  been  sent  beyond 
the  Mississippi  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
left  here  to  do  a  really  good  business.  It  is  an 
uncertain  state  of  things  at  the  best,  and  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  while  before  it  is  any  less  so. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  get  ready  to 
return  the  railroads  to  private  ownership  early  in 
the  year  has  upset  a  good  many  calculations.  .Spring 
rates,  contracts  and  the  like  might  have  been 
settled  and  got  into  some  sort  of  stability  before 
the  contracting  season  came  on,  but  now  it  looks  as 
if  they  would  all  undertake  to  be  adjusted  at  about 
the  same  time.  For  that  reason  there  is  not  much 
talk  yet  of  next  season’s  contracts.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  prices  may  be  continued  and  they  may  not. 
The  plan  being  to  drop  them  as  soon  as  the  trade 
will  go)  on  steadily  without  them,  they  may  be  given 
up  at  any  time. 

Bituminous  Output  Recovery. 

I  he  bituminous  output  is  slowly  returning  to  old 
figures.  A  few  operators  claim  to  be  about  back  to 
•  the  normal,  but  the  rule  is  considerably  less  than 
that.  Still  the  coal  supply  is  enough  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  if  conditions  did  not  change  right  away 
the  shippers  would  manage  to  get  along  with  it. 

he  worst  of  it  all  is  that  nobody  is  willing  to 
take  a  venture  into  the  future,  and  a  trade  with  no 
future  is  not  what  the  best  members  of  it  demand. 

The  prices  in  the  bituminous  trade,  as  regulated 
by  Government  order  are  $470  for  Allegheny  Val¬ 
ley  sizes,  $4.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and 
three-quarter,  and  $4  50  for  mine  run  or  slack  all 
per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Some  of  the  local  anthracite  distributors  have 
complained  of  a  short  supply,  but  the  reduction  is 
thought  to  be  accidental.  As  a  rule  the  coal  has 
been  coming  in  as  fast  as  it  could  be  delivered.  No¬ 
body  is  in  a  hurry  for  it,  and  the  late  winter  will 
see  people  Cancelling  orders  whenever  the  sun 
comes  out.  It  has  been  mild  lately,  and  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  the  worst  of  the  winter  is  past. 

High  independent  anthracite  premiums  went  by 
the  board  some  time  ago,  not  to  return  to  the  trade 
right  away.  The  operators  and  jobbers  did  well  in  it 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  regular  price  has  cut  out 
all  special  prices  now. 


E.  H.  Carner  has  been  appointed  Boston  manager 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  to  succeed  R.  C.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  who  recently  resigned  to  become  associated 
with  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Corporation.  Mr. 
(  arner  was  formerly  assistant  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office. 


Now'  that  hostilities  are  so  much  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  the  folks  who  present  a  grievance  cannot 
be  accused  of  a  lack  of  patriotism,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  have  the  status  of  the  constitutionality  of 
such  laws  as  the  Lever  Act  determined. 


The  City  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock.  The  incor¬ 
porators  include  Alfred  H.  Senecal. 
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TWIN  CITIES  SITUATION. 

Stocks  Now  Seriously  Low  in  Many  Com¬ 
munities. 

The  coal  trade  in  this  section  has  been  drawn  two 
ways  in  the  last  few  days.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
coal  at  interior  points— in  fact,  about  everywhere 
throughout  the  Northwest  there  is  none  too  much 
coal.  Yet  a  mild  period — involving  thawing  snows 
— has  left  the  current  retail  demand  at  a  low  ebb. 
Retailers  in  these  cities  have  been  working  their 
teams  at  less  than  half  force,  so  far  as  real  effort 
is  concerned.  Of  course  this  lasts  only  as  long  as 
mild  weather  lasts.  The  minute  that  a  little  more 
cold  W'eather  comes,  there  will  be  a  quick  resump¬ 
tion  of  demand. 

The  problem  of  distribution  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  supply  of  cars.  Despite 
the  efforts  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  sub¬ 
regional  fuel  director  to  secure  cars,  aided  by 
railroad  men,  there  continues  to  be  a  much  less 
number  of  cars  for  hauling  coal  than  there  should 
be.  And  while  the  last  few  days  have  been  free 
from  serious  complaints  at  the  lack  of  coal,  it  is 
well  known  that  many  towns  have  almost  no  coal 
in  reserve.  The  minute  the  weather  changes,  there 
will  be  a  string  of  complaints  file  in,  because  of  a 
famine  of  fuel. 

Efforts  are  being  .made  to  urge  upon  all  shippers 
the  quick  unloading  of  cars,  to  get  them  back  into 
service  with  the  minimum  loss  of  time.  Everything 
to  get  adequate  car  service  is  being  done.  The 
condition  of  locomotives  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  it  seems  that  this  is  not  improving  in  the 
slightest. 

Receipts  of  coal  from  Illinois  have  increased  of 
late,  due  to  the  mild  weather  releasing  more  coal 
from  that  district,  but  it  comes  when  there  is  a 
minimum  of  demand  here.  The  trade  will  need  it 
shortly,  for  the  present  mild  period  is  sure  to  be 
but  temporary.  But  after  this  time,  even  severe 
weather  does  not  have  the  supporting  influence  to 
ihe  market  that  it  would  a  short  time  ago.  The 
trade  now  looks  for  spring  and  for  easier  prices. 
With  the  development  of  milder  weather  further 
squth,  there  will  be  a  greater  supply  available  to 
send  up  here,  and  an  easier  situation  will  result. 

Price  conditions  show  less  strength,  though  there 
is  not  any  appreciable  change,  so  far  as  figures  are 
concerned.  Quotations  remain  the  same  as  they 
have  been,  but  there  is  less  talk  for  the  moment 
cf  probable  higher  prices.  So  far  as  Illinois  coal 
’s  concerned,  the  14  per  cent  increase  has  caused 
trouble,  for  some  think  it  will  be  added  to  costs  and 
others  do  not.  The  fact  that  it  must  compete  with 
dock  coal  which  does  not  take  the  increase  yet, 
complicates  matters. 


CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

Production  Up  to  Normal  but  Car  Shortage 
Now  the  Bugaboo. 

Members  of  the  coal  trade  in  this  city  are  well 
pleased  over  the  rapid  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  the  bituminous  strike,  which  is  being  displayed 
in  all  the  middle  western  mining  fields.  In  spite 
of  the  distraction  of  holiday  week,  through  which 
many  of  the  miners,  as  usual,  refused  to  work,  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  has  once 
more  reached  normal,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
These  exceptions  are  Illinois  shafts.  The  mines 
in  southern  Indiana,  it  is  said,  have  all  worked  their 
production  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  on 
November  1,  when  the  strike  was  put  into  effect. 
One  reason  for  the  greater  speed  toward  recovery 
displayed  by  the  Indiana  mines  is  that  there  was 
less  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Indiana  miners 
to  loaf  during  the  holidays.  They  were  anxious  to 
make  up  for  time  lost  during  the  strike,  and  on  that 
account,  did  not  take  their  usual  vacation. 

The  car  shortage  is  beginning  to  bother  the  mines 
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a  great  deal,  and  if  bad  weather  should  develop  at 
the  present  time,  or  at  any  time  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  there  would  soon  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
coal  for  both  steam  and  dimestic  use  in  Chicago. 
The  reserves  are  increasing,  but  not  sufficiently  as 
yet  to  put  the  city  beyond  the  danger  line  in  case  of 
blizzards  and  other  unfavorable  weather  affecting 
transportation.  The  coal  merchanls  of  the  city  are 
vehement  in  their  criticism  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration.  They  deny  that  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  shortage  of  cars  because  of  their  failure 
to  promptly  unload  coal.  When  the  strike  ended 
many  of  the  dealers  had  shot  forward  their  orders 
in  a  rather  frenzied  state  of  mind,  and  delivery  was 
made  in  a  bunch  when  the  mines  resumed  opera¬ 
tions.  There  was  never  the  shortage  that  some  of 
the  dealers  believed,  anyhow.  When  it  came  to  un¬ 
loading  these  cars  the  dealers,  shorthanded  as  they 
are,  had  to  allow  some  of  the  cars  to  lay  over  a 
few  days.  However,  all  the  dealers  understand  the 
situation  thoroughly,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  pay 
demurrage  or  to  hinder  the  other  fellow  from  get¬ 
ting  the  coal  he  has  coming  to  him.  The  attitude 
of  the  railroads,  therefore,  in  contending  that  the 
dealers  are  holding  cars,  is  manifestly  without 
foundation. 

Government  Blunders  on  Coal. 

In  one  respect,  the  Railroad  Administration  played 
a  game  \vhich  is  now  proving  a  boomerang.  During 
the  strike,  10,000  cars  of  high  grade  smokeless  coal 
from  West  Virginia  accumulated  on  local  tracks. 
They  were  seized  by  the  Railroad  Administration, 
the  Government  authorities  following  their  usual 
policy  of  grabbing  everything  in  sight  and  asking 
questions  later.  Now  that  the  railroads  can  get 
their  supply  of  coal  from  old  sources  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  they  are  passing  up  this  high-priced  coal. 
The  Government  has  made  overtures  to  local  deal¬ 
ers  to  take  the  coal,  but  as  a  business  proposition 
the  local  dealers  in  many  instances  are  refusing' to 
do  so.  and  it  is  said  that  the  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  local  trade  toward  this  coal  on  track  may 
result  in  price  concessions  to  get  it  unloaded.  The 
dealers  are  unloading  promptly  everything  they  or¬ 
dered,  but  when  it  comes  to  coal  they  did  not  order, 
it  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color. 

It  can  be  said,  practically  speaking,  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  the  price  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  here.  Nearly  every  ton  coming  into 
the  city  since  the  end  of  the  strike  has  gone  to  fill 
contract  orders,  and  the  coal  men  are  standing  by 
the  decision  of  Dr.  Garfield,  to  the  effect  that  they 
may  increase  the  price  of  contract  coal,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  increased  costs,  regardless  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price.  Nothing  but  contract  coal  will  be  com¬ 
ing  into  the  city  up  until  March  1,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  dealers.  District  Attorney  Charles  F.  Clyne, 
who  made  threats  of  prosecution  when  it  was  first 
learned  that  the  Chicago  dealers  intended  to  raise 
the  price  of  coal  to  contract  customers,  has  sub¬ 
sided,  and  so  far  as  known,  has  made  no  further 
statement  of  his  intention  to  apply  the  law  to  the 
action  of  the  coal  men.  Coal  dealers  express  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Clyne,  after  making  a  closer  study 
of  the  situation,  has  seen  that  the  coal  men  are 
within  their  rights  in  advancing  the  contract  price 
of  coal. 

However,  local  coal  dealers  are  seeking  for  more 
definite  authority  to  increase  the  price  of  coal,  and 
have  sought  to  get  some  authoritative  Government 
announcement  on  the  point.  Appeals  to  increase  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal  60  cents  a  ton  were  sent 
to  both  Senator  Medill  McCormick,  of  Illinois,  and 
to  President  Wilson.  Nathaniel  H.  Kendall,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  sent  the  following  wire  to  Senator  McCormick, 
after  a  1,200  word  message  to  President  Wilson 
had  remained  unanswered : 

“Being  unable  to  secure  a  reply  to  the  telegram 
sent  President  Wilson,  we  are  appealing  to  you  as 
the  only  person  in  Washington  we  can  find  to  take 
any  interest  in  our  affairs.  Attached  is  copy  of 
wire  sent  President  Wilson,  and  we  respectfully  ask 
that  you  read  it  into  the  Senate  records  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  some  action.” 

The  wire  sent  to  President  Wilson  outlined  the 
increase  in  operating  expenses  and  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  raise  prices. 
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Coal  Commission  Begins  Its  Sessions 

Both  Sides  Present  Arguments  After  Operators  Announce  They  Will  Accept  Findings  Provided  Award  Is  to  Hold 
Only  During  Life  of  Lever  Law — Miners  Renew  Demand  for  60%  Increase  and  30-Hour  Week. 


The  commission  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  bituminous 
wages  and  prices,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  strike, 
held  its  first  public  session  in  Washington  last 
Monday.  One  of  the  first  acts  was  to  make  inquiry 
of  the  operators’  representatives  and  the  miners’ 
officials  as  to  their  willingness  to  accept  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  commission. 

Acting  President  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  agreed  unreservedly 
to  abide  by  the  commission’s  rulings. 

The  operators,  speaking  through  T.  T.  Brewster, 
Chairman  of  the  Scale  Committee  of  the  Central 
Field,  declared  that  it  was  their  desire  to  aid  the 
commission  in  every  way,  but  that  they  had  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  therefore  hesitated  about  blindly  bind¬ 
ing  themselves. 

They  have  taken  the  position  that  they  were 
ignored  in  the  consultations  between  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Palmer  and  President  Lewis  of  the  miners,  and 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  moral  obligation  until 
they  had  more  information  as  to  what  they  might 
be  asked  to  do. 

Operators  Ask  Ten  Questions. 

Mr.  Brewster  submitted  a  list  of  ten  questions 
which  the  operators  ask  the  commission  to  answer 
before  pressing  them  to  make  a  decision  as  to  their 
future  course.  The  questions  follow : 

First — Is  it  the  intention  of  the  commission  to 
investigate  and  act  upon  matters  in  the  Central 
Competitive  Fields  only? 

Second — Will  the  award  of  the  commission  be 
final  and  constitute  a  contract  binding  upon  both 
parties? 

Third— Will  the  commission  in  its  award  provide 
a  method  by  which  the  contract  entered  into  may 
be  enforced? 

Fourth — Will  the  commission  investigate  and  act 
upon  matters  brought  before  it  by  either  party,  in¬ 
cluding  the  check-off  system  now  in  effect? 

Fifth — Will  the  commission  fix  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  evidence  is  to  be  submitted,  particularly 
with  regard  to  wages? 

Sixth — Does  the  commission  understand  that  it 
has  the  authority,  should  the  facts  warrant  such 
findings,  to  adjust  wages,  either  upward  or  down¬ 
ward? 

Seventh — Does  the  commission  consider  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  make  a  retroactive  award,  either  as  to 
wages  or  selling  price  of  coal? 

Eighth — 'Will  the  commission  immediately  deter¬ 
mine  the  cost  of  coal  during  the  year  1919,  and  the 
present  cost  based  upon  the  14  per  cent,  advance 
granted  the  miners,  to  determine  fair  selling  prices, 
to  be  effective  at  once,  having  in  mind  the  fair  and 
reasonable  profit  provided  by  law? 

Ninth — Will  the  commission’s  awards  as  to  the 
selling  price  of  coal  be  made  to  expire  simultane¬ 
ously  at  the  expiration  of  the  Lever  law? 

Tenth — Will  the  commission  provide  in  its  award 
for  the  introduction  of  modern  devices,  which  may 
serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of  coal,  and  consequently 
the  cost  to  the  public? 

Henry  M.  Robinson,  Chairman  of  the  Coal  Com¬ 
mission,  replied  that  the  questions  would  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  that  answers  might  be  made  later.  Asked 
if  the  promise  of  the  operators  to  accept  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  commission  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  replies,  Mr.  Brewster  said  that  he 
would  prefer  not  to  .reply  until  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consult  his  associates. 

Scope  of  Commission’s  Work. 

In  opening  Monday’s  session  Chairman  Robinson 
made  an  extended  statement,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said: 

“While  we  will  start  the  hearing  with  the  central 
competitive  field,  we  do  not  mean  by  that  that  it 
will  preclude  in  any  sense  the  investigation  of  the 


other  districts,  but  rather  that  if  we  can  agree  upon 
a  basis  that  should  apply  in  the  central  competitors’ 
field  it  would  at  least  form  something  from  which 
we  could  work  out  the  problems  that  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  other  districts.” 

The  members  of  the  commission  met  last  Satur¬ 
day  to  arrange  the  final  details  and  plans  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  carrying  on  their  work.  Messrs.  Peale 
and  White  insisted  that  Mr.  Robinson,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  public,  should  act  as  chairman. 

Later  it  was  announced  that  Herbert  N.  Shenton 
had  been  named  executive  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  Samuel  L.  Taylor  had  been  selected  as 
technical  advisor.  Mr.  Taylor  is  Dean  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Mines. 

The  commission  has  decided  to  establish  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters  in  the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Operators  to  Accept  Award. 

On  Tuesday  it  was  announced  on  behalf  of  the 
operators  in  the  central  competitive  field  that  they 
would  accept  the  award  of  the  commission,  with¬ 
out  any  reservations  other  than  an  understanding 
that  any  prices  fixed  by  the  commission  will  be 
binding  only  during  the  life  of  the  Lever  Law. 
The  operators’  attitude  was  outlined  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  submitted  by  Ralph  Crews  of  the  law 
firm  of  Shearman  &  Sterling,  New  York: 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion — Since  the  hearing  yesterday  the  operators’ 
scale  committees  has  conferred  with  reference  to 
the  questions  propounded  by  your  chairman  as  to 
the  position  of  the  operators  and  respectfully  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  statement  as  being  responsive 
thereto : 

“1 — They  desire  to  disavow  any  thought  of  em¬ 
barrassing  the  commission  by  insisting  upon  an 
answer  to  any  of  the  questions  submitted  yesterday 
in  advance  of  that  time  when  the  commission  in 
the  orderly  development  of  its  procedure  may  see 
fit  to  give  them  all  or  any  part  of  the  information 
sought  in  such  questions  and  do  not  desire  to  make 
their  acceptance  of  the  award  in  any  manner  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  answer  to  such  questions. 

“2 — The  questions  embrace  one  subject  in  respect 
of  which  the  operators  deem  it  essential  to  make 
specific  reservation : 

“They  are  advised  that  they  may  not  lawfully 
be  parties  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  price 
of  coal  is  fixed  beyond  the  date  when  the  Lever  law 
shall  be  effective,  and  that  therefore  they  will  be 
bound  by  any  action  of  the  commission  fixing  prices 
only  during  such  period  of  time  as  the  Lever  law 
shall  be  effective,  and  during  that  period  only,  with 
the  understanding  that  full  powers  in  respect  there¬ 
of  will  be  vested  in  the  commission  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  that  law. 

“With  the  information  afforded  of  the  meeting 
of  yesterdav  the  operators  assure  the  commission 
of  their  willingness  to  submit  to  the  commission  all 
matters  in  respect  of  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  commission  for 
adjustment  upon  behalf  of  either  the  miners  or  the 
operators,  with  the  understanding  that  the  decision 
and  award  of  the  commission  shall  embrace  a  de¬ 
cision  upon  all  such  matters,  binding  upon  the 
miners  and  operators,  and  shall  in  and  of  itself 
constitute  the  final  contract  between  the  miners 
and  operators  for  such  period  of  time  as  shall  be 
therein  fixed  by  the  commission. 

“The  operators  interpret  the  letter  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  appointing  this  commis¬ 
sion  as  contemplating  an  arbitration  of  the  breadth 
and  scope  as  herein  set  forth.  We  will  follow  that.” 

Chairman  Robinson  asked  Mr,  Crews  if  the  op¬ 
erators  insisted  upon  the  phrase  that  the  decision 
of  the  committee  should  constitute  an*  agreement 
that  “shall  in  and  of  itself  constitute  the  final  con¬ 
tract  between  the  miners  and  operators.”  Mr. 


Crews  explained  that  the  operators  did  not  insist 
upon  this  phraseology,  that  they  only  wanted  the 
award  of  the  commission  so  final  and  conclusive 
that  there  could  be  nothing  left  to  further  discus¬ 
sion. 

Acting  President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  Mine 
Workers  raised  the  point  whether  the  operators’ 
reservation  carried  with  it  an  implied  opportunity 
for  either  side  in  the  controversy  to  avoid  an  agree¬ 
ment  following  the  commission’s  award. 

Chairman  Robinson  replied  that  Mr.  Crews  had 
said  this  was  for  the  commission  to  decide,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  the  Chairman’s  state¬ 
ment  cleared  the  record  sufficiently  for  him. 

“We  would  like  to  say,”  Mr.  Crews  added,  “that 
there  was  nothing  at  any  time  said  by  the  operators 
in  connection  with  the  14  per  cent,  advance  that 
waived  any  rights  they  might  have  as  to  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  coal.”  * 

Miners  Renew  Demands. 

The  miners,  who  had  previously  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  the  commission,  set  forth  their  full 
demands  for  a  60  percent,  increase  in  wages,  a  six- 
hour  day,  a  five-day  week  and  six  other  conces¬ 
sions.  Lewis  and  his  associates  told  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  the  miners  did  not  want  merely  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  war-time  wages  to  make  up  for  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  enough  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  permanently. 

The  miners’  standard  of  living,  their  social  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  environment  in  which  they  were 
forced  to  raise  their  children,  they  said,  have  always 
been  too  low. 

William  Green,  Secretary  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  said  the  miners  should  have 
a  wage  increase  of  31.6  per  cent.,  as  suggested  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  or  more. 

The  subject  of  differentials  and  internal  working 
conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  introduced* 
by  President  Philip  Murray  of  District  No.  5, 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Lewis  Defends  Six-Hour  Day. 

On  Wednesday  the  representatives  of  both  sides 
continued  their  arguments,  preliminary  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  actual  facts  and  figures.  President  Lewis 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  gave  out  a  statement  explaining 
the  30-hour  week  demand  as  an  endeavor  by  the 
miners  to  distribute  their  work  throughout  the 
year. 

The  public  has  the  wrong  impression  on  that 
subject,”  he  said,  “because  they  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  miners  were  opposed  to  working 
more  than  30  hours  a  week.  The  fact  is  the  coal 
miner  cannot  earn  a  living  for  the  whole  year 
by  working  only  a  part  of  the  time,  no  matter  how 
many  hours  a  day  he  may  work  But  if  he  can 
be  assured  of  not  less  than  30  hours  a  week  through¬ 
out  the  year  at  a  reasonable  and  fair  wage  he  can 
make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family.” 

Geological  survey  estimates,  Lewis  added, 
showed  that  the  weekly  operation  of  mines  for  the 
thirty  hours  would  supply  all  the  coal  the  country 
needed. 

Mr.  Crews,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  operators, 
declared  that  the  demand  for  a  60  per  cent,  wage 
increase  was  the  real  issue  before  the  commission. 
He  characterized  this  demand  as  fraught  with  “stag¬ 
gering  consequences.  The  existing  wage  structure, 
he  asserted,  was  the  result  of  33  years  of  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Discussing  the  30-hour  week,  Mr.  Crews  said  that 
it  was  only  an  incorrect  economic  theory  which 
made  the  miners’  leaders  believe  that  such  a  system 
could  be  maintained. 


Anthony  P.  Ponzillo  has  taken  over  the  retail 
business  of  the  Hassett  Coal  Co.  at  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Annual  Dinner  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


On  Monday  evening  a  dinner  and  entertainment 
was  tendered  to  the  employees  of  Wyoming  Valley 
Coal  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  by  the  management.  It  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bossert  under  the  auspices  of 
Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  president  and  treasurer;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Dalton,  vice-president,  Eugene  A.  Leake, 
secretary,  and  John  J.  Lynch,  superintendent;  some¬ 
thing  more  than  200  being  in  attendance. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  company  was  organized 
early  in  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Wertheim  and  S.  B. 
Thorne  as  equal  partners.  It  took  over  the  long- 
established  plant  of  C.  H.  Reynolds  &  Sons,  Grand 
street  and  Newton  Creek  and  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  largest  retail  coal  enterprises  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Wertheim,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  senior 
vice-president  of  Wm.  Farrell  &  Sons,  Inc.,  and 'rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Farrell  interests  were  prominent 
among  those  at  the  speakers’  table,  at  which  were 
the  following  guests :  William  J.  Dalton,  James  J. 
Riordan,  William  J.  Wason,  James  P.  Geagan,  John 
W.  Whiteley,  John  Ferranto,  William  Shea,  Gardner 
Pattison,  S.  M.  Schatzkin,  Thos.  F.  Farrell,  Sanders 
A.  Wertheim,  John  F.  Bermingham,  Howard  S. 
Bowns,  Joseph  Fennelly,  James  Byrne,  Joseph  Gor¬ 
don,  Chas.  F.  Randolph,  John  j’.  Gordon,  Benjamin 
Wertheim  and  Anning  S.  Prall. 

An  elaborate  entertainment  program  was  provided 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  spirituous  refreshments. 
The  initial  address  was  by  Thos.  F.  Farrell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wm.  Farrell  &  Son,  Inc.,  who  congratulated 
the  management  upon  the  success  attained,  follow¬ 
ing  which  John  Vogt,  vice-president  of  the  dinner 
committee,  presented  to  President  Wertheim  and 
Vice-President  Dalton,  handsome  gold  watches  as 
tokens  of  esteem  from  the  employees.  Mr.  Wer- 


OIL  COMPETITION. 


Recent  News  Reports  Cause  Coal  Men  to  Do 
Less  Worrying  on  This  Score. 

Oil  competition  is  becoming  less  of  a  nightmare 
to  coal  men  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Of  late  the 
papers  have  contained  many  items  of  news  calcu¬ 
lated  to  reassure  those  who  feared  the  worst  only 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

To  begin  with,  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  oil  has 
advanced  very  sharply  in  the  last  month  or  two, 
and  the  chances  are  it  will  go  still  higher. 

Then  ihe  news  dispatches  have  told  how  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  is  interfering  with  oil  production 
in  that  country,  where  the  bulk  of  the  fuel  oil  used 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  comes  from. 


theim  responded  very  pleasantly  along  the  lines  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  telling  of  his  early  days  as  a 
coal  driver,  only  22  years  ago  at  that.  He  told  of 
his  weekly  pay  of  $11  and  of  the  long  hours,  start¬ 
ing  6  a.  m.,  caring  for  the  horses  and  then  loading 
his  wagon  by  hand  in  the  absence  of  all  modern 


SANDERS  A.  WERTHEIM, 

President-Treasurer  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co. 


No  less  an  authority  than  The  Lamp,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  stated  this  week  that  overdrilling  has  seriously 
cut  down  the  production  of  oil  wells  in  four  of  the 
new  fields  in  Texas,  and  the  article  was  copied  by 
some  of  the  leading  dailies. 

The  next  day  the  papers  reported  that  some  of  the 
big  gushers  in  the  Homer  field  of  northern  Loui¬ 
siana  were  showing  a  high  percentage  of  salt  water, 
and  that  the  presence  of  salt  water  so  early  was 
causing  consternation  among  oil  men. 

Then  too  there  has  been  much  in  print  lately  about 
the  number  of  new  automobiles  coming  into  use  and 
the  tremendous  increase  in  consumption  of  gasoline, 
actual  and  prospective.  This  will  mean  less  oil 
available  .in  its  crude  form  for  fuel  purposes,  as 
well  as  advancing  prices  for  both  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil. 


facilities  in  the  way  of  overhead  pockets,  mechani¬ 
cal  loaders,  etc.  He  mentioned  this  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  better  conditions  that  the  men  of  today 
enjoy  and  in  extending  his  wishes  for  their  further 
betterment  announced  that  a  profit-sharing  plan 
would  be  put  in  effect  and  in  telling  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  still  better  results,  told  of  the  plans  of  his 
company  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  having  a 
hoisting  capacity  of  2000  tons  a  day  and  a  storage 
capacity  of  6,000  tons. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Schatzkin  who  told  that 
his  start  in  the  coal  business  had  been  still  more 
humble  and  that  he  had  known  what  it  was  to 
starve  while  waiting  for  better  results  to  eventuate. 
It  was  all  quite  intimate  and  confidential  and  no 
doubt  appreciated  as  an  indication  of  what  appli¬ 
cation  to  business  can  accomplish. 

The  toastmaster  then  introduced  John  F.  Ber¬ 
mingham,  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Co.,  who  made  a  stirring  address  along 
the  line  of  progress  through  mutual  cooperation  and 
fidelity  to  the  work  in  which  one  is  engaged. 

Vice-President  Dalton  spoke  in  appreciation  of 
the  gift  with  which  he  had  been  presented  and  brief 
addresses  followed  by  Anning  S.  Prall  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Commissioner  Fennelly,  Commissioner 
of  the  Department,  of  Public  Works ;  Chas.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  sales  agent  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  and 
President  Wason  of  the  Kings  County  Trust  Co. 

The  well-known  social  proclivities  of  Brooklyn 
were  reflected  in  the  profusion  of  dress-suits  for 
drivers  and  chauffeurs,  as  well  as  others,  and  by  a 
general  willingness  to  stay  until  the  last  tap  of  the 
bell.  It  was  a  long  and  merry  party. 


Coal  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  oil  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  increase  indefinitely.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  below  the  country’s  requirements  even  now, 
as  the  reserves  piled  up  by  the  producers  and  re¬ 
finers  in  earlier  years  were  drawn  upon  heavily  in 
1919.  With  prices  advancing,  production  in  Mexico 
being  hampered  by  governmental  interference,  and 
some  of  the  new  fields  in  this  country  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  exhaustion  before  the  ink  is  fairly 
dry  on  the  stock  certificates,  it  does  not  seem  prob¬ 
able  that  oil  will  be  on  the  market  in  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  at  t.iything  like  the  present  range 
of  prices.  There  is  considerably  less  gloom  in  coal 
offices,  as  a  result. 


G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  is 
on  a  business  trip  to  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
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DEALERS  TO  MEET  HERE. 


Sectional  Conference  to  Be  Held  in  New 
York  Late  in  February. 

A  group  meeting  or  sectional  conference  of  coal 
dealers  affiliated  with  the  New  York  State  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  February 
26  or  27.  The  exact  date  will  be  decided  later,  after 
the  speakers  have  been  selected  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  a  preference. 

Dealers  from  all  the  counties  in  Greater  New 
York  and  on  Long  Island  will  take  part  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  as  well  as  coal  men  from  Westchester, 
Rockland,  Dutchess  and  Orange  counties. 

Roderick  Stephens,  of  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  New 
York,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  some 
time  ago  to  arrange  for  a  group  meeting  in  this 
city.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are:  Arthur 
F.  Rice,  New  York  County;  J.  A.  Mahlstadt,  West¬ 
chester  County;  W.  E.  Gannon,  Richmond  County; 
Justin  Rathjen,  Queens  County;  T.  V.  Patterson  and 
Samuel  Drummond,  Kings  County;  Edward  Schmidt, 
Nassau  County;  W.  R.  Pettit,  Suffolk  County; 
Laurence  Beckerle,  Rockland  County;  E.  V.  Sidell, 
Dutchess  County,  and  W.  L.  Myerly,  Orange  County. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  program  should  provide 
for  a  morning  and  afternoon  business  conference, 
and  a  social  gathering  at  dinner  in  the  evening. 
In  this  respect  it  will  be  similar  to  last  year’s  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  held  in  the  same  hotel  and  was 
largely  attended. 

Sub-Committees  Appointed. 

Messrs.  Rice,  Woodside,  Pettit,  Mahlstadt  and 
Drummond  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Ar¬ 
rangements,  to  select  the  hotel  and  also  to  look  after 
such  matters  as  registration  and  other  business  de¬ 
tails. 

A  Committee  on  Program,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Wulff,  Rathjen,  Gannon,  Mahlstadt  (to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Ball)  and  Woodside,  was  named  to 
develop  the  program  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions,  and  to  arrange  for  the  presentation  of 
papers  on  the  subjects  selected  as  being  of  most 
interest  and  importance. 

A  Committee  on  Speakers,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Wulff,  Farrell  and  Patterson,  was  appointed  to  ar¬ 
range  for  speakers  at  the  evening  session.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  announce  their  selections 
next  week. 

A  Committee  on  Publicity,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Woodside,  Rice  and  Drummond,  will  look  after  the 
sending  out  of  invitations,  etc. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  suggested  for 
discussion  and  will  probably  be  incorporated  in  the 
program :  Mutual  Insurance  Association  Activities 
and  Influence ;  Retail  Contracts  and  Specifications; 
Cost  and  Cost  Accounting;  Motor  versus  Horse 
Drawn  Vehicle;  Legal  Status  of  Retail  Dealers; 
The  Wholesaler’s  Viewpoint  on  Production;  Prepa¬ 
ration  and  Resizing;  Relations  of  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Retail  Dealer;  Uniform  Rules  Govern¬ 
ing  Rail  Shipments;  Fuel  Oil. 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  it  is  planned  to 
have  a  Question  Box  and  to  allot  a  short  period  of 
time  towards  the  end  of  the  conference  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  whatever  subjetcs  are  suggested  and 
which  seem  important  to  those  present. 


Judging  by  the  number  of  circulars  being  sent 
out  by  investment  houses  relative  to  propositions  of 
more  or  less  value,  it  seems  evident  that  there  will 
be  quite  a  transfer  of  financial  wealth  from  one 
section  of  the  community  to  another.  Apparently 
excess  profits  obtained  in  one  way  and  another, 
whether  on  million-dollar  contracts  or  under  ex¬ 
traordinary  wage  agreements,  will  find  their  way  to 
the  coffers  of  oil  company  promoters  and  folks  in 
that  category.  Perhaps  when  the  transfer  is  fairly 
well  complete,  there  will  be  more  inclination  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  community  to  re¬ 
sume  business  on  a  normal  basis. 


RETAIL  GROUP  MEETING. 


Eastern  New  York  Dealers  to  Gather  at 
Schenectady  Next  Tuesday. 

A  group  meeting  of  New  York  State  dealers  will 
lie  held  at  the  Hotel  Mohawk,  Schenectady,  next 
Tuesday,  the  20th.  These  counties  will  be  repre- 
sented :  Albany,  Columbia,  Fulton,  Hamilton, 
Greene,  Montgomery,  Putnam,  Clinton,  Essex,  Ot¬ 
sego,  Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie, 
Sullivan,  LHster,  Washington  and  Warren. 

Charles  B.  Staats,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  will  preside  at 
the  gathering,  and  the  first  speaker  scheduled  for 
the  morning  session  is  Hon.  M.  N.  Clement,  general 
manager  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  of  New  York. 

D.  F.  Williams,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
agent  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  will  then  discuss  the 
difficulty  of  supply  and  distribution  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  standpoint.  The  retailer’s  side  will  also  be 
presented  by  experienced  men. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  following  problems :  Fuel  oil ;  making  a 
market  for  steam  sizes ;  resizing  of  prepared  coal : 
substitutes  for  stove  size ;  equal  monthly  distribu¬ 
tion;  difference  in  freight  rates;  difference  in  costs; 
service  charge. 

At  the  dinner  to  be  held  at  7  p,  in.,  George  J. 
Hatt,  attorney  for  the  Albany  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation,  will  present  a  paper  on  the  legal  status  of 
the  retailer,  and  John  E.  Lloyd,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  will 
deliver  an  address  on  “Joy  Riding  While  Rome 
Burns.” 

Those  desiring  to  remain  over  until  the  following 
day  will  have  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  plant 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.  as  guests  of  J.  G.  Barry, 
general  sales  agent  of  the  company,  who  was  fuel 
administrator  for  Sche.nectady  County  during  the 
war. 


Weekly  Coal  Output. 


The  bituminous  industry  entered  the  year  1920* 
with  production  at  a  rate  well  above  any  period  in 
the  past  year  except  the  week  of  October  25,  just 
before  the  strike.  The  output  for  the  five  working 
davs  of  the  week  ending  January  3  averaged  2,066,- 
000  tons  each,  being  larger  than  any  New  Year’s 
week  of  the  past  three  years.  Total  output  for  the 
week  is  estimated  at  10950  000  tons,  an  increase  of 
2  391.000  tons  over  Christmas  week.  Compared  with 
New  Year’s  week  a  year  ago,  the  increase  was  nearly 
30  per  cent. 

The  completeness  of  the  recovery  from  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  strike  period  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  on  the  last  three  days  of  the  old  year  produc-  * 
tion  averaged  107  per  cent,  of  the  rate  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  October  25,  1919,  when  the  output  was 
above  normal  on  account  of  mining  being  stimulated 
by  the  approaching  strike. 

Production  in  four  recent  weeks,  as  reported  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below,  with 
comparisons : 


Week  ending — 
December  13.... 
December  20. . . . 
December  27 ... . 

January  3 . 


1919. 

Net  Tons. 
5,800,000 
10,501.000 
8.559,000 

1920. 

10,950,000 


1918. 

Net  Tons. 
10,505,000 
10,025,000 
6.343,000 

1919. 
8,459,000 


Anthracite  production  for  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  3  is  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  1,485,- 
000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  1,331,000  tons  for 
Christmas  week. 


A  recent  publication  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
throws  no  light  on  the  much  discussed  question  of 
increased  cost  under  curtailed  production.  This  was 
one  of  the  features  upon  which  enlightenment  was 
expected,  but  the  engineers  who  investigated  costs 
said  there  was  very  little  data  available  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 


John  Thomas,  Bramwell,  West  Virginia,  a  son  of 
the  late  William  Thomas,  long  interested  in  coal 
operations  in  the  Pocahontas  field,  died  at  Miami, 
Florida,  on  the  6th. 

The  Railway  Age  estimates  that  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  will  need  800,000  new  freight  cars 
during  the  next  three  years  to  keep  pace  with  trans¬ 
portation  requirements. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  use  of  magnesia  cement  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  mine  timbers.  Copies  can  be  had  upon 
application  at  Washington. 

Frank  M.  Carpenter,  of  the  New  Rochelle  Coal 
&  Lumber  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Westchester  County  Building  Material  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  coming  year. 

Gordon  B.  Late,  president  of  the  Gordon  B.  Late 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Independence  Coal  Co.  of  New- 
burg,  W.  Va„  was  making  a  few  calls  on  the  city 
trade  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

H-  Holland,  who  formerly  represented  the  Flat 
lop  Fuel  Co.  at  Norfolk,  has  returned  to  the  coal 
business  after  three  years’  service  in  the  Navy  and 
will  resume  his  former  business  connection. 

S.  D.  Dimmick,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  superintendent  of  the  coal  mining 
department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 

w1  wa,1Tr°a,d  C°'  He'  was  formerly  assistant  to 
•  Inglis,  general  manager  of  the  department. 

An  indication  of  how  things  are  going  in  the  steel 
industry  is  found  in  the  announcement  that  unfilled 
orders  on  the  books  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in¬ 
creased  1,137,036  tons  during  December.  This  was 
the  largest  monthly  increase  on  record,  and  not 
since  1916  has  it  even  been  approximated. 

A  group  meeting  of  retail  dealers  will  be  held  at 
"~/ra£use’  Y-’  on  January  28,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  Several  counties  in  central  and  north¬ 
ern  New  York  will  be  represented  at  this  gathering, 
the  program  of  which  will  shortly  be  announced. 

The  final  report  of  the  Engineers  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  early  in  1918 
to  study  coal  mining  costs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  has  just  been  turned  out  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  committee  consisted  of  Cyrus 
Garnsey,  Jr.,  Robert  V.  Norris  and  James  H  All¬ 
port. 

A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  says  that  H.  C.  Nutt  has 
resigned  as  general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  Railroad  to  become  president  of  the 
Central  Europe  Coal  Commission.  This  commis¬ 
sion,  it  is  stated,  represents  England,  France  and 
Italy,  and  has  charge  of  the  mining  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  Silesia. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Hellweg,  U.  S.  N.,  son  of  Julius  Hell- 
weg,  the  veteran  Baltimore  coal  man,  has  been 
awarded  the  cross  of  Officier  de  Leopold  Militaire. 
Dating  the  war  Capt.  Hellweg  was  in  command  of 
the  former  Princess  Irene,  one  of  the  largest  Ger¬ 
man  ships,  renamed  Pocahontas,  and  engaged  in  the 
transport  service.  Subsequently  Capt.  Hellweg  was 
stationed  at  Norfolk  and  later  was  on  duty  in 
France  as  captain  of  the  port  of  Bordeaux  and  at 
Brest. 

Retail  prices  at  Providence  have  been  advanced 
50  cents  a  ton  on  stove  and  chestnut  coal  and  25 
cents  on  egg.  The  last-named  size  now  sells  for 
$13.25  a  ton,  while  stove  and  chestnut  cost  the  pub¬ 
lic  $13.50.  Pea  coal  remains  unchanged  at  $11.  The 
dealers  say  they  could  not  do  business  at  a  profit 
under  the  old  schedule,  owing  to  the  high  premiums 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  on  part  of  their  anthracite 
tonnage,  as  well  as  high  water  freights  and  demur¬ 
rage  charges,^  to  say  nothing  of  the  increases  in 
various  supplies  and  labor  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  retail  selling  price  of  coal  was  last  ad¬ 
vanced. 
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Recollections  of  a  Historic  Mine  Accident. 

% 

Men  Now  Prominent  in  New  York  Retail  Trade  Figured  in  Thrilling  Episode  in  Anthracite  Region  Quarter  of  a 
Century  Ago — Forced  to  Climb  1,100  Feet  Up  Dark  Shaft  When  Hoisting  Apparatus  Fails. 


One  of  the  classics  of  the  coal  trade  is  the  tale 
of  the  accident  at  the  South  Wilkes-Barre  colliery 
in  1894,  which  came  near  being  a  great  disaster.  It 
terminated  quite  ■  positively  the  custom  of  allowing 
parties  of  visitors  to  go  below  ground  at  collieries 
and  certainly  gave  quite  a  scare  to  those  who  were 
concerned  officially  or  as  visitors  with  the  affair. 

As  a  matter,  therefore,  of  historic  interest  it  may 
be  in  order  to  reproduce  the  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  of  then  current  date 
concerning  the  happening.  This  well-written  tale 
is  of  interest,  further,  as  a  reminder  of  the  days 
when  local  papers  were  strong  on  local  news  and 
did  not  in  so  many  instances  undertake  to  imitate 
the  dailies  of  the  great  cities. 

The  Record  story,  which  appeared  under  the  head¬ 
ing  "Exciting  Experience,”  ran  in  part  as  follows: 

“One  of  the  most  fortunate  accidents  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  coal  mining  occurred  at  the  South  W  ilkes- 
Barre  shaft  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 
at  9:15  o’clock  yesterday  morning.  The  lives  of 
over  400  persons  were  imperiled  for  a  couple  of 
hours  with  death  drawing  nearer  every  moment,  but 
not  a  single  life  was  lost  and  no  one  was  injured 
beyond  a  severe  nervous  shock. 

Boiler  Explodes  at  Inopportune  Time. 

“At  the  hour  mentioned  one  of  the  nest  of  eighteen 
boilers  in  the  boiler  house  exploded  with  terrific 
force,  stopping  the  circulation  of  air  while  eighteen 
members  of  the  New  \ork  Retail  Coal  Exchange, 
400  miners  and  some  of  the  officials  of  the  company 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  in  imminent  danger. 
The  boilers  supply  steam  to  operate  the  fan  and  the 
engines  of  both  shafts,  Nos.  3  and  5. 

"General  Superintendent  Lawall,  with  four  of  the 
visitors,  stood  100  feet  away  from  the  boiler  room 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  the  exploding  boiler 
went  directly  over  their  heads.  _ 

“Aside  from  the  400  miners  in  the  workings,  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  before  the  explosion  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Retail  Merchants’  Coal  Ex- 
change,  whose  coming  the  Record  noted  yesterday, 
were  lowered  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  their 
special  train  stood  on  the  railroad  nearby. 

Fan  and  Hoist  Out  of  Commission. 

“For  these  the  greatest  concern  was  felt.  Engineer 
John  Sheehan  saw  his  engine  give  a  few  feeble  revo- 
lutions  and  then  stop.  The  large  fan  that  supp  ies 
air  throughout  the  vast  colliery  and  also  prevents 
the  gas  from  accumulating,  stood  motionless.  The 
engineer,  Mr.  Sheehan,  rushed  out  of  the  engine 
room  in  order  to  start  the  other  fan  situated  a  short 
distance  away,  but  when  he  was  about  to  place  his 
hand  on  the  throttle  he  found  that  the  steam  con-  , 
nections  had  been  broken  and  neither  the  fan  nor 
the  hoisting  apparatus  could  be  started. 

“The  high  pressure  boilers  remained,  but  these 
only  fed  the  hoisting  engine  at  No.  3  shaft.  The 
number  of  men  in  this  latter  opening  were  less  than 
in  No.  5.  They  were  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  shaft,  but  noticing  the  air  checked  they 
made  all  haste  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  were 
soon  raised  to  the  surface.  Hope  seemed  to  vanish 
when  it  was  learned  that  communication  between 
the  two  openings  was  not  as  good  as  might  be  and 
those  confined  in  No.  5  could  not  reach  No.  3  in 

time.  .  .  , 

“A  dozen  men  at  once  went  to  work  to  repair  tne 

broken  steam  connection  in  an  effort  to  set  the  fan 
in  (notion,  but  the  danger  was  too  great  and  they 
realized  that  the  men  must  get  out  some  other  way. 

Terrifying  Experience  for  Visitors. 

“Meantime  the  several  hundred  miners  in  No.  5, 
feeling  the  stoppage  of  the  air  current  and  knowing 
that  something  had  happened  to  the  fan,  dropped 
their  tools  and  rushed  to  the  foot  of  the  shatt  an 
found  the  New  York  party  there  in  charge  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Morgans,  so  badly  scared  that  they  did 


not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Their  inexperience 
did  not  enable  them  to  realize  probable  consequences 
or  means  of  escape  and  they  stood  awaiting  orders 
from  the  underground  veterans. 

“The  most  danger  was  because  of  the  stoppage  of 
the  fan.  Every  moment  the  air  became  more  and 
more  vitiated  because  of  the  accumulation  of  gas 
from  the  pores  of  the  coal  in  this,  one  of  the  gasiest 
collieries  in  the  world,  and  the  emergency  was  by  no 
means  trifling.  The  officials  on  the  surface  bent 
every  energy  to  prevent  an  accident  and  brought  into 
play  all  their  wits  and  experience. 

“A  happy  idea  was  put  into  effect  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Morgan  R.  Morgans,  who  enlisted  the  services 
of  No.  3  fire  engine  and  hose  company  and  No.  7 
hose  company.  By  this  means  two  large  streams  of 
water  were  forced  down  the  shaft  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  a  slight  artificial  c'rculation  of  air  and 
cooling  the  gas  laden  air  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 

Climbing' to  the  Surface. 

“When  it  became  evident  that  the  steam  connec¬ 
tions  could  not  be  repaired  in  time  to  prevent  a 
dangerous  accumulation  of  gas  the  order  was 
whistled  down  to  extinguish  all  lights  and  the  dis- 
comfot  and  fear  of  the  visitors  was  heightened 
Then  came  the  order  that  the  men  should  get  to 
the  surface  by  climbing  the  ‘bunting’  at  the  side  of 
the  air  shaft.  This  is  a  frame  ladder  and  is  used 
onlv  in  emergencies  like  the  one  under  notice. 

“To  a  veteran  miner  this  is  not  a  pleasant  task 
and  far  more  dangerous  did  it  seem  to  the  frightened 
New  Yorkers  to  climb  this  vertical  framework  1,100 
feet  through  inky  darkness.  But  there  was  no  other 
way  to  get  out  and  death  lurked  in  the  caverns  about 
them.  The  assurance  of  the  officials  with  them  that 
there  was  no  danger  rather  allayed  their  fear,  but 
withal  they  stood  with  trembling  knees  and  minds 
that  ran  at  random  through  the  exploits  of  their 
whole  lives. 

“The  visitors  were  given  every  opportunity  to 
reach  the  surface  first,  while  the  miners  and  officials 
remained  below.  The  eighteen  congregated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  and  contemplated  the  ascent  with 
fear  and  trembling.  They  knew  nothing  about  a 
shaft,  nothing  about  the  ladder  that  was  supposed 
to  lead  to  the  surface,  nothing  about  the  carriages  or 
contrivances  that  might  stop  their  progress  at  any 
moment,  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  accident 
on  the  surface,  and  whether  their  means  of  escape 
remained  intact  all  the  way  up.  And  their  eyes  in¬ 
creased  their  knowledge  not  a  particle. 

A  Perilous  Ascent. 

“Whichever  way  they  looked  the  darkness  was 
intense,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they  had  come 
down  into  the  mine  they  had  no  evidence  that  there 
was  a  shaft  or  ladder  to  crawl  up.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  order  was  given  the  first  man  grasped  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder  and  started  the  journey  to 
safety.  He  was  followed  by  a  second  and  a  third 
and  soon  all  of  the  men  were  grappling  with  fate. 
Slowly  they  climbed,  sure  that  they  had  hold  of  the 
rung  above  them  before  they  ventured  to  make  an¬ 
other  step  upward. 

“A  number  of  the  superintendents  stood  ready  to 
receive  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and  repeat¬ 
edly  encouraged  them  by  calling  down  the  shaft  to 
cheer  up  and  maintain  a  firm  hold  on  the  frame  work. 
Not  only  were  the  climbers  forced  to  contend  with 
the  difficulties  related  above,  but  when  they  began 
the  ascent  the  water  from  the  hose  which  was  being 
poured  down  the  shaft  fell  upon  them  in  full  force 
and  the  momentum  it  gained  by  the  long  drop  im¬ 
peded  them  greatly  in  stretching  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  bottom  they  were  so  anxious  to 
leave  behind. 

“Half  an  hour  after  the  order  was  given  to  climb, 
the  head  of  the  first  man  appeared  above  the  big 
hole,  and  Superintendent  Lawall  and  one  of  the 
foremen  grasped  him  by  the  arms  and  assisted  him 


out.  They  were  moments  of  great  suspense  for  all. 
The  climbing  precipitated  a  new  danger  in  addition 
to  that  which  might  be  caused  by  an  explosion  of 
gas. 

Safe  at  Last. 

“What  if  one  of  the  ladder  rungs  should  break  or 
one  of  the  men  should  lose  his  hold?  Such  thoughts 
occurred  and  racked  the  minds  of  the  anxious  watch¬ 
ers,  but  all  hoped  for  the  best.  As  one  by  one  the 
men  appeared  at  the  manhole  and  were  assisted  out, 
they  were  taken  to  the  engine  house  and  restoratives 
were  applied.  Some  of  the  party  had  become  so 
exhausted  from  the  excitement  and  the  hard  work 
that  they  were  just  able  to  walk. 

W.  h.  Miller,  one  of  the  party,  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  and  wrote  down  the  names  of  the  men 
as  they  came  up.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  all  were  up  but  Brennan,  Lange,  Farrell  and 
several  others,  and  quite  a  time  elapsed  and  still 
there  was  no  indication  that  any  of  them  were  near 
the  surface. 

“Several  times  Superintendent  Lawall  called  down, 
but  no  answer  was  received  and  the  suspense  plainly 
told  upon  the  anxious  watchers.  Bunke  and  Bren¬ 
nan  are  stout  men  and  had  great  difficulty  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  surface.  Eleven  hundred  feet  of  climbing 
with  such  great  excitement  to  weaken  them  told 
upon  their  nerves  and  muscles,  but  they  called  al¬ 
most  superhuman  strength  into  play  and  slowly  but 
surely  lessened  the  steps  ahead  of  them. 

“Above  the  roar  of  the  water  going  down  the 
shaft  and  above  the  cries  of  those  who  were  trying 
to  encourage  them  was  heard  the  voice  of  Brennan 
calling  for  assistance.  Finally  he  espied  a  gleam  of 
light  ahead  of  him  and  he  knew  that  he  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  opening.  Brighter  and  brighter  grew 
I  he  glimmer,  step  after  step  he  climbed,  as  hope 
endowed  him  with  greater  strength  until  he  too 
appeared  at  the  manhole  and  the  men  in  waiting 
grasped  him  in  their  strong  arms. 

“He  was  so  large  that  there  was  not  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  his  body  through  the  small  opening. 
Every  particle  of  reserve  strength  he  could  com¬ 
mand  was  exhausted  and  he  was  carried  half  con¬ 
scious  to  the  engine  room.  His  great  concern  for 
is  family  was  his  first  thoughfand  as  soon  as  he  felt 
himself  safe  he  shouted  to  one  of  his  supporters: 
‘Telegraph  to  my  family  that  I  am  safe.’ 

Mr.  Brennan  Tells  of  Escape. 

“In  a  conversation  with  a  Record  man  during  the 
evening,  Brennan  said:  ‘You  cannot  imagine  what 
we  suffered  at  the  foot  of  that  shaft.  We  knew 
nothing  about  the  mines  and  only  knew  that  we 
were  in  great  danger.  The  gathering  of  the  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  mine  and  their  excited  conver¬ 
sation  led  us  to  expect  the  worst,  despite  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  officials  about  us. 

“  ‘In  going  down  so  swiftly  we  commented  upon 
the  great  depth  of  the  shaft  and  when  we  got  the 
order  that  we  were  to  climb  up  a  ladder  along  the 
side  of  this  big  hole  and  be  careful  not  to  loose  our 
hold  or  run  against  the  landings,  the  impression 
made  by  our  descent  flashed  across  our  minds,  and 
I’ll  warrant  that  many  a  man  among  us  imagined 
that  he  would  never  reach  the  top  of  that  ladder 
alive.  I  must  confess  that  such  was  the  frame  of 
my  own  mind.  The  first  hundred  steps  went  well 
enough,  but  as  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  water  and 
looked  up  into  the  blackness  and  felt  or  picked  my 
way  along,  my  mind  began  to  weaken,  my  hands 
became  sore,  my  feet  felt  as  if  they  were  holding  up 
a  ton’s  weight,  and  I  expected  any  minute  that  my 
strength  would  entirely  give  out. 

“  ‘I  would  have  given  $50,000  in  those  moments  if 
I  could  have  stood  upon  a  solid  foundation  for  half 
an  hour,  but  I  did  not  dare  stay  upon  the  landings 
I  found  every  thirty  feet.  I  kept  yelling  to  the  top, 
but  I  could  hear  no  voice.  Then  thoughts  of  my 
family  in  New  York  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I 
summoned  up  more  courage.  On  and  on  I  trudged 


until  I  saw  a  streak  of  light  in  the  distance  above. 
Oh.  how  glad  I  was  for  that! 

"  It  was  hard  work,  but  that  glimmer  I  imagine 
again  gave  me  strength  and  I  climbed  slower,  but 
with  a  greater  feeling  of  relief.  Then  I  heard  the 
voices  of  the  men  above  me  and  then — well  as  a 
sort  of  dimness  came  over  my  eyes  and  all  my  re¬ 
serve  strength  was  exhausted  I  was  saved  from 
dropping  down  by  those  kind  men  who  lifted  me 
out.  Let  me  tell  you  that  it  was  an  experience  that 
I  shall  not  forget  and  not  for  all  the  world  and  its 
possessions  would  I  voluntarily  undergo  it  again.’ 

A  Bedraggled  Crowd. 

“As  soon  as  all  the  visitors  were  accounted  for 
and  revived  they  boarded  their  special  car  and  were 
laken  uptown.  While  en  route  Mr.  Brennan  became 
very  nervous  and  fainted.  They  were  sorry  looking 
men.  Their  faces  were  blackened  with  coal  dirt  and 
their  broadcloth  and  linen  were  soaked  with  the 
.dirty  water  that  poured  upon  them. 

“After  cleaning  up  they  took  dinner  at  the  Wy¬ 
oming  Valley  Hotel — many  of  them  could  eat  noth¬ 
ing — and  in  the  evening  boarded  the  train  for 
Scranton.  Superintendent  Lawall  had  outlined  a 
nice  trip  for  them  to  Plymouth  and  vicinity  on  a 
further  inspection  of  the  mines,  but  only  a  few  of 
those  who  remained  above  ground  at  South  Wilkes- 
Barre  ventured  to  take  it. 

Among  Those  Present. 

“The  New'  York  party  who  had  gone  down  the 
shaft  were:  A.  F.  Rice,  H.  Lucas,  P.  H.  Rafferty, 
W.  J.  Cunningham,  W.  D.  Statts,  Ratje  Bunke,  T.  F. 
Farrell,  Patrick  Curtis,  W.  F.  Miller,  John  Golla, 
John  Mayforth,  William  Brennan,  H.  Brierly,  Frank 
Becker,  Philip  Becker,  John  Bunke  and  H.  Lange. 
Capt.  Brodhead  of  this  city  was  also  down  with  the 
party.  The  others  of  the  Exchange  were  examining 
the  breaker  and  other  workings  above. 

“When  the  New  Yorkers  above  ground  heard  of 
the  accident  and  realized  the  danger  their  com¬ 
panions  were  in,  they  were  themselves  almost  over¬ 
come  with  fear  and  stood  about  the  shaft  with 
beads  of  perspiration  dropping  from  their  foreheads. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  when  all  were  safely  out. 

Worse  Accident  Averted. 

“Superintendent  Morgan  R.  Morgans  says  that  the 
visit  of  the  coal  agents  undoubtedly  averted  what 
might  have  been  an  appalling  accident.  This  sounds 
queer,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  On  ordinary  oc¬ 
casions  Mr.  Morgans  and  the  foremen  would  be  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  different  portions  of  the  mine.  Be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  reached  the  air  current  would 
have  been  reversed  and  the  life  of  every  men  in  the 
mine  endangered.  On  account  of  the  coal  agents’ 
visit,  however,  Mr.  Morgans  and  the  foremen  were 
at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft  and  to  the  prompt 
measures  taken  by  them  is  due  the  fact  that  no  lives 
were  lost. 

The  officials  at  the  head  of  the  shaft  at  the  time 
of  the  explosions  were  General  Superintendent  Law- 
all,  Mining  Engineer  Richards,  E.  W.  Marple  and 
David  Cottle. 

“General  Inside  Superintendent  Morgan  B.  Mor¬ 
gans  and  the  inside  foreman  of  the  South  Wilkes- 
Barre  shaft  had  descended  with  a  number  of  the 
guests  and  were  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  when  the 
accident  happened.” 


Personal  Recollections. 

The  details  are  well  covered,  but  there  are  some 
sidelights  that  may  be  added.  For  instance,  while 
the  visitors  had  the  right  of  way  up  the  ladders, 
except  for  such  miners  as  accompanied  them  for 
safety’s  sake,  the  boys  employed  below  were  not 
anxious  to  await  their  turn,  and  while  granting  the 
visitors  the  use  of  the  upper  side  of  the  ladders, 
went  clambering  up  the  lower  side  like  monkeys.  As 
a  result  many  a  small  but  sturdy  hob-nail  shoe 
landed  on  the  fingers  of  a  coal  man  laboriously  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  up  the  many  ladders. 

V .  J.  Richards,  who  is  now  the  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&-  Iron  Co.,  was  then  the  second  in  command  at  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  headquarters  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  rescue  work, 


following  out  the  instructions  of  his  chief,  E.  H. 
Lawall,  who  is  still  living  in  Wilkes-Barre.  We 
recall  him  to  the  present  day,  a  notable  figure  hust¬ 
ling  about  in  a  light  raincoat,  such  as  we  are  now 
all  familiar  with,  but  which  was  then  somewhat  of  a 
fashionable  novelty. 

Another  feature  well  recalled  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  crowd  of  spectators  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  quickly  gathered.  Almost  instantly  after  the 
explosion,  women  came  hurrying  from  houses  with¬ 
in  a  wide  radius,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  in  practically  every  instance.  All  were  anxious 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  learn  the  fate 
of  those  in  whom  they  were  interested, 

For  the  time  being  we  were  under  the  wing  of  the 
late  H.  G.  Merrill,  long  our  correspondent  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  in  his  company  had  walked  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  point  to  the  South  Wilkes-Barre  colliery, 
arriving  later  than  the  excursion  party.  As  we 
walked  up  the  grade  into  the  colliery  yard,  behind 
a  wagon  loaded  with  blasting  powder,  he  remarked, 
“I  would  not  be  anxious  to  go  down  in  that  mine. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  gaseous  around  here.” 

So,  as  it  was  raining,  we  turned  aside  into  the 
engine  room  and  watched  the  careful  regulation  of 
the  levers  as  the  cages  made  their  journeys  up  and 
down.  When  the  explosion  occurred  the  first  thought 
was  that  the  powder-wagon  had  blown  up.  The 
noise  was  fully  as  loud  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  such  a  contingency. 


Price  Fixing  in  England. 

On  December  1  the  British  Government  ordered 
a  reduction  of  10  shillings  a  ton  in  the  price  of 
household  coal,  and  this  action  was  hailed  with  ac¬ 
claim  by  press  and  public.  After  six  weeks’  trial, 
however,  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  have  a  low  price  fixed  by  official 
ukase,  and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  buy  coal  at 
that  price. 

Current  press  dispatches  report  that  a  shortage 
of  household  coal  amounting  to.  a  famine  exists  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Despite  the  fact  that 
official  returns  show  a  constantly  increasing  output, 
the  average  citizen  finds  it  virtually  impossible  to 
procure  even  a  small  supply.  In  some  places  the 
public  schools  have  had  to  close  because  of  lack  oi 
coal. 

What  happened  was  that  when  the  operators  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  their  coal  for  domestic  purposes 
at  more  than  a  certain  figure,  they  sold  it  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  or  exported  it.  The  export  busi¬ 
ness  is  particularly  flourishing  and  prices  are  very 
high.  Reports  that  exporters  are  making  big  profits 
have  reached  the  miners  and  they  have  announced 
that  a  formal  demand  for  higher  wages  will  be 
made  shortly. 


Straub-Atkinson  C.  &  C.  Co. 

The  Straub-Atkinson  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  a  new 
name  in  the  wholesale  trade  at  Pittsburgh,  having 
been  organized  recently  by  men  well  known  in  that 
city. 

Officers  are :  A.  A.  Straub,  president  and  general 
manager;  Jay  W.  Johns,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
T.  J.  Atkinson,  vice-president. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  were  formerly  associated 
with  the  Superba  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Mr.  Straub  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  Johns  as 
general  coal  sales  manager,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  as 
general  coke  sales  manager. 

The  office  of  the  new  company  is  in  the  Union 
Arcade  Building,  and  it  will  handle  gas,  steam  and 
by-product  coal,  as  well  as  Connellsville  coke. 
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OCEAN  COAL  FREIGHTS. 

Privately  Owned  Steamers  Offering  at  Less 
Than  Shipping  Board  Rates. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
report  having  chartered  a  number  of  steamers  for 
export  coal  at  less  than  the  Shipping  Board  rates, 
which  are  as  follows  to  various  destinations,  under 
the  gross  form  of  charter: 

t 

Europe. 


The  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
will  have  a  mid-winter  meet  at  Schenectady  January 
20th  for  the  benefit  of  dealers  in  adjacent  territory, 
following  the  plan  of  having  district  meetings 
through  the  State,  as  at  Rochester,  Albany,  Buffalo 
and  elsewhere. 


Bids  for  furnishing  6,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
for  government  dredges  will  be  opened  by  the  U.  S. 
Engineer  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  February  S. 


Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

Rate. 

$26.50 

Daily 

Discharge. 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . 

26.50 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

28.50 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

31.00 

800 

Algiers  . 

26.00 

800 

Cadiz,  Bilboa  . 

23.50 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

26.00 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . 

22.50 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

22.50 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

24.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

26.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

26.00 

800 

Hamburg  . 

25.00 

1,000 

Rouen  . 

23.00 

1,000 

Mahno  . 

25.00 

800 

South  America. 

Pernambuco  . 

16.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

16.00 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

17.00 

1,000 

Santos  . 

18.00 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

19.50 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata  . 

16.00 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata  . 

17.00 

750 

Montevideo  . 

16.00 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

17.00 

750 

Rosario  . 

19.00 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

17.50 

1,000 

Nitrate  Range  . 

14.00 

West  Indies. 

Havana  . 

7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . 

9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . '. . 

9.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

9.50 

300 

Bermuda  . 

*9.00 

300 

Kingston  . 

9.50 

400 

St.  Thomas  . . 

10.00 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

11.00 

500 

Barbados  . 

11.00 

500 

Santiago  . 

8.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

9.00 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  . 

11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

flO.50 

500 

Demerara  . 

13.00 

400 

*Port  charges  and  free  discharge. 
fPort  charges. 


Acute  Coal  Shortage  Abroad. 

The  matter  of  coal  shortage  in  England  and  else¬ 
where  in  Europe  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
newspaper  articles  and  items.  The  scarcity  of  fuel 
on  the  continent  and  places  remote  from  coal  mines 
is  easily  appreciated,  but  perhaps  few  realize  how 
scarce  coal  is  and  has  been  in  England,  even  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  numerous  great  coal  mines 
of  that  country. 

A  prominent  coal  man  who  has  recently  been  on 
the  other  side  is  well  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was,  unfortunately,  taken  ill  while 
abroad  and  in  his  debilitated  condition  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  well-heated  quarters  for  him.  Yet  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  all  possible  means  of 
influence  in  order  to  secure  even  fairly  comfortable 
accommodation  in  the  emergency. 


Edward  Page,  vice-president,  and  Henry  Lyons, 
secretary  of  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  have 
gone  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  their  company. 
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HELD  UP  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Production  Seriously  Hampered  by  Shortage 
of  Cars. 

Pittsburgh.  Jan.  15. — Pittsburgh  operators  are 
adhering  religiously  to  the  $2.35  fixed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  result  of  the  miners’  strike.  There 
have  been  reports  that  certain  industries  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  paying  premiums  for  early  de¬ 
liveries;  but  the  operators  say  they  arc  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  this,  nor  do  they  know  anything  about  it. 
There  has  been  an  unusually  good  demand  for  slack 
around  $1.90  and  $2  lately,  especially  by  the  mills, 
which  have  decided  to  use  slack  more  extensively 
in  the  hope  of  conserving  their  coal  stocks. 

Reports  have  been  persistent  during  the  past  two 
weeks  that  the  Government  is  going  to  lift  the  price 
ban  this  month,  but  operators  who  have  close  Wash¬ 
ington  connections  place  little  credence  in  them.  A 
Federal  official  who  has  been  conspicuous  in  the 
coal  conservation  campaign  during  the  past  month, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Government  regulations 
will  continue  so  long  as  there  remain  effects  of  the 
recent  miners’  strike. 

It  is  declared  that  operators  are  losing  heavily  as 
a  result  of  the  $2.35  price,  because,  they  contend, 
this  does  not  defray  the  cost  of  production. 

‘Government  Reports  Misleading. 

Contrary  to  reports  issued  by  the  Federal  author¬ 
ities  a  week  ago,  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  has  not  approached  as  near  normal 
since  the  strike  as  was  hoped,  according  to  statistics 
given  out  Wednesday  by  .R.  W.  Gardiner,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  his  statement: 

“During  th^  month  of  October  the  mines  in  the 
Pittsburgh  District,  with  _  an  actual  capacity  of 
4,000.000  tons,  ran  about  90  per  cent,  production  be¬ 
ing  about  3,500,000  tons.  All  of  these  mines  were 
down  during  the  month  of  November. 

“About  the  middle  of  December  the  man  began  to 
come  back  to  work,  and  the  actual  tonnage  lost  by 
the  strike  during  December  was  1,688,000  tons. 
After  the  mines  started  up,  there  was  a  further  loss 
of  tonnage,  due  to  all  of  the  men  on  the  payroll 
in  October  not  reporting  for  duty,  of  648,700  tons. 

“The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  lost  during  November,  and  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  therefore:  Present  capacity,  3,851,000  tons; 
produced,  1,232,000  tons;  lost,  2,619,000  tons.  Due 
to:  strike,  1,688,000  tons;  labor  shortage,  648,700 
tons;  mechanical  troubles,  82,400  tons^;  car  shortage, 
1,999,000  tons;  total,  2,619,000  tons. 

“It  was  expected  prior  to  the  mines  beginning 
operations  that  within  a  few  days  after  they  began, 
a  car  shortage  would  develop.  The  figures  show 
that  this  fear  was  well  founded,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  half  of  December  there  was  lost, 
due  to  labor  shortage,  648,000  tons.  Mechanical 
troubles,  due  to  work  not  being  done,  which  would 
have  been  done  had  the  men  been  at  work,  caused 
a  loss  of  82,000  tons.  Notwithstanding  these  losses, 
the  mines  were  still  able  to  produce  200,000  tons 
more  than  the  railroads  could  transport  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  December,  and  these  200,000  tons  lost 
in  production  is  due  to  car  shortage  alone.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  136  mines,  and  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  conditions  existing  all  through  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

“Car  shortage  has  been  getting  worse  since  a  few 
days  after  the  mines  reopened.  Some  of  the  roads 
serving  the  mines  in  this  district,  principally  the 
B.  &  O.  and  the  Panhandle,  showed  a  very  poor 
car  supply  for  the  entire  week  ending  January  3,  and 
up  to  this  time  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  improve¬ 
ment.  The  mines  have  their  equipment  in  good 
condition  now  and  are  ready  to  operate  to  full 
capacity.  They  have  not  as  yet  a  full  complement 
of  men,  but  the  limiting  factor  is  the  car  supply, 
and  unless  the  railroads  can  at  once  materially  in¬ 
crease  this  car  supply  so  that  it  will  be  somewhere 
near  normal,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  public 
to  expect  the  mines  to  catch  up  with  the  production 
lost  during  the  strike.” 


CONNELLSVILLE  COKE  TRADE,  1919. 

1  he  Connellsville  region’s  output  of  coke,  shipped  to  consumers  during  the 
year  1919,  says  the  Courier,  decreased  in  tonnage  and  shrank  in  gross  value 
to  a  more  remarkable  extent  than  during  any  year  in  the  past  19,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the.  average  realized  price  per  ton  was  the  third  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  region. 

With  a  markeied  tonnage  of  10,254,640  the  slump  in  output,  as  compared  with 
1918,  was  5,883,950  tons,  or  36.4  per  cent.  In  searching  the  records  for  similar 
annual  tonnages  we  are  obliged  to  go  back  to  1900  to  find  the  next  lowest  total, 
the  record  of  that  year  having  been  10,166,234,  or  but  88,406  tons  less  than 
for  1919.  The  gross  annual  revenue  is,  however,  found  to  have  been  exceeded 
in  six  different  years,  first  in  1906,  then  in  1907,  and  again  in  1913,  1916,  1917 
and  1918 

In  1908  the  output  of  10,700,022  tons  was  445,382  tons  greater  than  in  1919, 
but  at  the  very  low  average  price  of  $1.80,  as  compared  with  two  and  one-half 
times  that  amount  in  1919.  With  output  exceeding  by  9,700,000  to  $11,400,000 
tons  that  of  1919,  the  revenue  in  1906,  1907,  1913,  1916  and  1917  ranged 
from  $6,801,338  to  $63,091,823  greater,  but  between  no  two  successive  years 
has  there  been  so  pronounced  a  drop  in  gross  values  as  between  1919  and  1918. 

Remarkable  as  was  1918  as  the  year  of  greatest  revenue  from  its  chief 
product  and  the  year  of  the  Great  War,  in  which  the  region  played  well  its 
part,  the  year  1919  had  some  distinctions  that  set  it  apart  from  all  that  have 
preceded  it.  During  no  previous  year  was  the  burden  laid  so  heavily  upon 
the  operators,  nor  for  so  long  a  time,  to  gauge  production  so  as  to  keep  it 
within  reasonable  and  proper  range  of  a  shifting  demand.  For  a  single  month 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  effort  was  directed  toward  meeting  the  urgent , 
demads  and  the  pressing  needs  of  coke  consumers.  During  much  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  energy  was  directed  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  the 
complications  of  a  strike  in  the  steel  industry  to  be  dealt  with,  first  as  a 
retarder  of  furnace  and  mill  activity,  then,  after  its  failure,  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  of  a  revival.  Upon  the  heels  of  this  came  the  strike  of  mine 
workers  in  other  regions  which  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  coke  and  coal  demand, 
but  brought  in  its  train  a  reimposition  of  war-time  regulations  with  a  new 
variation  in  the  form  of  limiting  coke  output  while  swelling  coal  production. 
The  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  caused  some  new  conditions,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  return  of  an  old  one  which  was  readily  recognized  as  car  shortage. 
Demand  for  coke  took  on  more  activity  and  once  more,  as  the  year  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  there  was  need  to  apply  pressure  to  increase  production. 

If  there  be  any  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  which  deserves  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  it  is  the  unanimity  with  which  the  producers  of  coke  agreed  upon  and 
the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  with  which  they  stood  together  upon  the  measures 
and  means  to  keep  a  firm  hold  upon  the  changing  situations.  There  was  strong 
temptation,  and  frequent  opportunities,  when  indiscreet  action  might  easily  have 
created  a  condition  that,  while  yielding  temporary  individual  advantage  and 
profit,  would  have  so  disrupted  the  trade  that  it  might  have  eventuated  in 
something  closely  akin  to  disaster.  Fortunately  for  the  industry,  and  ever¬ 
lastingly  to  the  credit  of  the  operators,  these  temptations  were  cast  aside  and- 
action  taken  which  events  have  proven  to  have  been  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned. 

PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

In  preceding  years  the  production  of  the  region  has  been  divided  between 
the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connellsville  districts  in  proportions  ranging 
from  52  to  54  per  cent,  for  the  former  to  46  to  48  per  cent,  for  the  latter.  In 
1918  there  was  the  nearer  approach  to  equality,  but  for  1919  the  trend  was 
decidedly  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  Connellsville  district’s  quota  having 
been  about  60  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Lower  Connellsville  district  only  40 
per  cent.  This  change  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
plants  in  Lower  Connellsville  district  were  given  over  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  by-product  coal  throughout  the  year  and  others  were  propor¬ 
tionately  heavier  shippers  of  it  during  1919  than  in  1918. 

The  estimated  production  of  coke  during  1919  in  short  tons  by  quarters 
in  the  two  districts  was  as  follows : 


Conn.  Low  Conn.  Total. 

Quarter—  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 

First  .  1,881,379  1,737,487  1,568,368  1,242,558  3,449,747  2,980,045 

Second  .  2,359,653  1,005,576  2,070,929  646,308  4,430,582  1,651,884 

Third  .  2,263,755  1,717,945  2,229,6 76  1,074,513  4,493,431  2,792,458 

Fourth  .  1,888,094  1,712,250  1,818,736  1,153,327  3,706,830  2,865,577 

Totals  ' .  8,392,881  6,173,258  7,687,709  4,116,706  16,080,590  10,289,964 


One  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  increased  production  of  by-product 
coke  has  cut  into  the  business  of  the  merchant  beehive  operators  is  found  in  the 
shift  eff  percentage  of  production  by  the  merchant  and  the  furnace  interests 
respectively.  In  1918  the  furnace  ovens  produced  approximately  57  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  43  by  the  merchant  ovens.  The  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
merchant  coke  business  last  year  is  reflected  in  the  drop  to  39.7  per  cent,  of  the 
region’s  product  as  compared  with  60.3  per  cent,  at  the  ovens  of  the  furnace 
interests.  The  business  was  not  wholly  lost  to  the  merchant  operators,  however, 
the  decrease  in  coke  being  compensated  by  larger  raw  coal  shipments. 

The  production  by  the  respective  interests  by  quarters  in  1919,  in  short  tons, 
is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 

Merchant.  Furnace.  Total.  ‘ 


Quarter—  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 

First  .  1,417,882  1,164,085  2,031,865  1,815,960  3,449,747  2,980.045 

Second  .  1,807,664  644,519  2,622,918  1,007,365  4,430,582  1.651,884 

Third  1,940,819  1,099,267  2,552,612  1,693,191  4,493,431  2,792,458 

Fourth  .  1,730,389  1,178,738  1,976,441  1.686,839  3,706.830  2,865,577 

Totals  .  6,896,754  4,086,609  9,183,836  6,203,355  16,080,590  10,289,964 
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On  December  31,  1918,  there  was  approximately  10,000  tons  of  stock  coke  on 
the  yards,  chiefly  at  the  furnace  oven  plants.  This  had  been  included  in  the 
record  of  production  in  that  year,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  consumers  until 
during  the  early  months  of  this  year.  There  having  been  stock  estimated  at 
45,324  tons  on  the  oven  yards  at  the  close  of  1919,  the  tonnage  moving  to  con¬ 
suming  markets  during  the  years  was  35,324  tons  less  than  the  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  year.  The  revenue  of  the  producers  for  the  year  was  therefore 
derived  from  only  10,254,640  tons,  or  the  production,  10,289,964  tons,  less  the 
net  stock  tonnage. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  year  when  car  shortage  became  quite  pronounced 
that  stock  coke  began  to  accumulate.  During  the  period  when  the  region  was 
practicing  self-imposed  restrictions  to  adapt  production  to  demand  there  was 
more  or  less  stock  accumulation,  but  the  curtailment  measures  continued  to  be 
applied  with  such  rigor  that  by  the  time  the  trade  began  to  perk  up  in  late 
August  the  yards  had  been  stripped  bare  and  were  kept  so  until  the  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike.  The  interference  with  the  prompt  movement  of  loads  and 
empties  which  followed  the  demand  for  more  general  distribution  of  coal  cars 
made  it  necessary  for  considerable  coke  to  be  stocked  during  the  latter  half  of 
December.  This  was  picked  up  at  every  opportunity,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
load  it  all  out  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  progress  of  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  coke  trade  of  the  Connellsville 
region,  during  the  past  40  years,  or  since  it  assumed  importance  as  an  industry, 
is  comprehensively  shown  in  the  following  tabulation.  This  gives  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  available  ovens  at  the  close  of  each  year,  the  annual  output,  the  average 
price  per  ton  and  the  gross  value. 


Total 

Tons  Average 

Gross 

Year — 

Ovens. 

Shipped. 

Price. 

Revenue. 

1880 . 

.  7,211 

2,205,946 

$1.79 

$3,948,643 

1885 . 

.  10.471 

3,096,012 

1.22 

3,777,134 

1890 . 

.  16,020 

6,464,156 

1.94 

12,537,370 

1895 . 

.  17,947 

8.244,438 

1.23 

10,140,658 

1900 . 

.  20,954 

10,166,234 

2.70 

27,448,832 

1905 . 

.  30.842 

17,896,526 

2.26 

40,446,149 

1910 . 

.  39,137 

18,689,722 

2.10 

39,248,416 

1912 . 

.  38,884 

20,000,873 

1.92 

38,401,676 

1913 . 

.  39,067 

20,097,901 

2.95 

59,288,808 

1914 . 

.  37,965 

14,075,638 

2.00 

28,151,276 

1915 . 

.  38.986 

17,921,216 

1.80 

32,258,188 

1916 . 

.  38,362 

21,654,502 

2.58 

55,768,615 

1917 . . . 

.  38,110 

17,806,181 

6.25 

111,288,631 

1918 . 

.  37,061 

16,138,590 

7.25 

117,004,777 

1919 . 

.  35,758  10,254,640 

Production  by  Months 

4.70 

48,196,808 

In  the  following  table  the  monthly  production  from  the 
for  the  last  two  years,  all  in  net  tons : 

two  districts  is  given 

(  .viercnaiu  a 

r  r  u  iliac  c  a 

i  uiai 

IUUS 

1918.  1919. 

1918.  1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

398,906  529,270 

622,149  694,950 

1,021,055 

1,224,220 

February  . 

404,369  341,769 

587,502  549,153 

991,871 

890,922 

March  . 

614,607  293,046 

822,214  571,857 

1,436,821 

864,903 

April  . 

604,507  215,693 

854,741  429,335 

1,459,248 

645,028 

May  . 

623,559  203,187 

909,075  267,288 

1,532,634 

470,475 

Tune  . 

579,598  225,639 

859,102  310,742 

1,438,700 

536,381 

July  . 

639,690  309,246 

938,440  451,229 

1,578,130 

760,475 

August  . 

656,090  368,464 

835,975  642,423 

1,492,065 

1,010,887 

September  .• . 

645,039  421,557 

778,197  599,539 

1,423,236 

1,021,096 

October  . 

673,481  325,035 

736,922  374 121 

1,410,403 

699,156 

November  . 

522,783  452,073 

513,572  688,036 

1,136,355 

1,140,109 

December  . 

534,125  401,630 

625,947  624,682 

1,160,072 

1,026,312 

Totals  .  6,896,754  4,086,609 

Decrease  from 

9,183,836  6,203,355 

16,080,590 

10,289,964 

1918  . 

Average  per 

.  2,810,145 

.  2,980,481 

5,790,626 

month  . 

Decreas  from 

574.729  340,550 

765,319  516,946 

1,340,050 

857,497 

1918  . 

.  234.180 

.  248,373 

482,553 

The  first  concrete  vessel  to  reach  Boston  Har¬ 
bor  was  the  steamer  “Atlantus,”  from  Newport 
News,  with  a  cargo  of  3,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  steamer  is  260  feet  long,  43.5  feet  beam 
and  26.7  depth  of  hold.  Her  gross  tonnage  is 
2,000.  There  is  no  woodwork  except  the  deck¬ 
houses  above  the  bridge  deck.  The  concrete  used 
in  building  the  ‘‘Atlantus”  was  20  per  cent,  lighter 
and  twice  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
steamer  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  Mark 
Linenthal,  of  Gascoigne  &  Linenthal,  by  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Brunswick,  Ga.  She 
burns  oil  and  can  make  ten  knots  an  hour  when 
loaded. 


Smokeless  operators  of  West  Virginia  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia, 
January  15,  pursuant  to  call  of  President  John  J. 
Tierney. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange,  T.  J.  Burke,  of 
the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  was  elected  president,  in 
place  of  R.  A.  Colter,  who  declined  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  considered  for  re-election.  Mr.  Burke 
was  vice-president  last  year.  J.  G.  Metcalfe,  of 
the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  J.  R.  Rattermann,  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal 
Co.,  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  J.  M.  McDon¬ 
ald,  of  the  Queen  City  Coal  Co.,  treasurer.  These 
men,  with  J.  M.  MacDonald,  of  the  J.  M.  Mac¬ 
Donald  Coal  Co.,  R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake 
Co.,  and  G.  M.  Kearns,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co., 
constiute  the  new  Board  of  Directors. 


The  average  value  of  all  the  freight  carried  by 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  1919  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $119  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $56  in  1914. 


NEW  COALING  ARRANGEMENTS. 


Penn.  C.  &  C.  Corp.  Made  New  York  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 
has  issued  the  following  announcement  under 
date  of  January  13: 

“We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Messrs.  Hull,  Blyth  &  Company,  Ltd., 
of  London,  as  New  York  representatives,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  world-wide  organization  of 
coaling  stations,  this  appointment  to  take  effect 
as  from  January  1,  1920. 

“Messrs.  Hull,  Blyth  &  Company,  Ltd.,  operate 
coaling  stations  at  most  of  the  important  ports 
in'  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  and  have  either  their 
own  offices  or  special  arrangements  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ports: 

“Great  Britain:  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  Glasgow, 
Portland,  Dartmouth. 

"European  ports:  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Bordeaux,  Barcelona. 

“Mediterranean  and  Eastern  route:  Gibraltar, 
Algiers,  Oran,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Perim,  Colombo, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Sabang, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Ching-wang- 
tao  Moji,  Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  Muroran. 

“South  African  and  South  American  routes: 
Las  Palmas  (Grand  Canary),  St.  Vincent,  C  .V.  I., 
St.  Paul  De  Loanda,  St.  Lucia,  W.  I.,  Capetown, 
Natal,  Mauritius. 

“At  the  present  moment  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  prices  for  period  contracts,  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  ports  where  ocean  freight  is  in¬ 
volved,  but  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
as  to  any  requirements  for  individual  steamers, 
and  to  give  you  the  latest  information  as  to  the 
prices  ruling.” 

Relations  with  C.  C.  &  B. 

Hull,  Blyth  &  Company,  Ltd.,  make  this  an¬ 
nouncement  in  connection  with  their  new  ar¬ 
rangements  : 

“With  reference  to  the  accompanying  circular 
letter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corpora¬ 
tion,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  change  in 
our  organization  in  New  York  is  made  with  the 
full  consent  and  approval  of  our  old  friends, 
Messrs,  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc. 

“Messrs,  Castner,  Curran  iS:  Bullitt  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ship  to  our  coaling  station  at  St.  Lucia, 
W.  I.,  their  well  known  ‘Pocahontas’  and  ‘New 
River’  coals,  and  as  a  matter  of  interest,  we  may 
touch  upon  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
American  coal  into  the  West  Indian  coaling  sta¬ 
tions  dates  from  the  first  shipment  arranged  by 
ourselves  in  conjunction  with  this  firm,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1892. 

“We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
thanks  to  those  American  steamship  owners  who 
have  favored  us  with  their  business  in  the  past, 
and  wish  to  assure  them  that  the  same  standard 
of  attention  will  be  given  to  their  interests  as 
has  always  been  set  by  us.” 


R.  S.  Magee  Launches  New  Business. 

R.  S.  Magee,  a  well-known  Cincinnati  coal  man, 
has  formed  a  new  $25,000  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
coal  business.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Southeastern 
Coal  Co.  and  will  for  the  present  engage  in  the 
jobbing  and  sales  agency  business  It  has  formed 
strong  mining  connections  and  is  amply  backed 
financially.  It  will  make  a  specialty  of  selected 
by-product  and  steam  coal  for  special  purposes. 

The  general  offices  will  be  in  Cincinnati  but  is 
expected  soon  to  open  several  other  offices.  R.  S. 
Magee  is  president  and  A.  L.  Moses,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Magee  has  been  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  for  20  years.  He  started  with  the  Kanawha 
Fuel  Co.  in  1900,  was  later  with  the  Carbon 
Fuel  Co.  for  ten  years,  with  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 
for  two  years,  and  has  been  resident  manager 
of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  for  one  year.  He 
resigns  the  latter  position  to  take  up  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  new  interests.  Mr.  Moses  is  a  native 
of  Virginia. 
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NORFOLK.  NOTES. 

Commencing  Thursday,  January  15,  use  of  the 
city  pier  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  river,  was 
discontinued.  All  business  formerly  handled  over 
this  pier  will  be  taken  care  of  at  pier  No.  2,  Lam¬ 
bert’s  Point.  This  is  the  oldest  coal  pier  on  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  Ocean-going  tugs  have  been  coaled 
there ;  also  harbor  tugs  and  some  of  the  boats  of 
the  local  coastwise  transportation  lines.  Coal 
destined  for  movement  up  the  James  river  was  also 
handled  there. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Coal  Committee  is  now 
composed  only  of  Chairman  W.  S.  Saunders,  who 
handles  the  business  of  the  committee  from  the  Nor¬ 
folk  side,  and  M.  C.  Sclden,  at  Newport  News. 
A.  B.  Lacy  and  J.  A.  Maclin,  of  Norfolk,  have 
been  relieved. 

H.  B.  Holland  has  arrived  from  Bluefield  to  take 
charge  of  the  Norfolk  office  of  the  Flat-Top  Fuel 
Co.,  to  succeed  C.  J.  Hoilman,  who  will  go  back  to 
Bluefield.  Mr.  Holland  was  manager  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  branch  of  the  Flat-Top  before  the  war,  but  was 
absent  for  three  years  serving  in  the  Navy.  He 
has  just  been  discharged  from  the  service,  and  is 
glad  to  be  back  at  his  old  post.  Mr.  Hoilman  has 
been  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  office  since  the 
resignation  of  J.  L.  Neel,  who  went  with  Weston 
Dodson  &  Co.  some  time  ago. 

S.  E.  Shuman,  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
is  out  again  after  an  operation  several  weeks  ago 
at  a  local  hospital. 


Madeira  Gets  American  Coal. 

William  L.  Jenkins,  the  American  Consul  at  Fun¬ 
chal,  Madeira,  reports  that  the  first  shipment  of 
American  coal  to  come  to  Madeira  in  many  years 
arrived  there  the  latter  part  of  November.  It  was 
purchased  by  a  British  shipping  and  coaling  com¬ 
pany  and  transported  from  Baltimore  in  a  British 
steamer. 

This  company  and  the  one  other  coaling  company 
now  operating  in  Madeira  supply  coal  to  steamers 
at  the  equivalent  of  from  $26  to  $27  a  ton. 

.The  imports  of  American  coal  were  due  to  the 
disturbed  mining  conditions  in  England,  and  it  is 
expected  that  as  soon  as  the  situation  there  becomes 
more  normal  the  trade  will  fall  back  to  its  long- 
established  channels 


The  Suffolk  Coal  Co.  is  the  name  under  which 
the  Jermyn  interests,  of  Scranton,  will  carry  on  the 
operation  of  the  Langcliffe  anthracite  colliery,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  from  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  as  noted 
in  these  columns  last  week.  Former  Mayor  Ed¬ 
mund  B.  Jermyn  of  Scranton  and  his  sons,  E.  B. 
Jermyn,  Jr.,  and  William  Jermyn,  are  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  corporation.  It  is  announced  that 
improvements  will  be  put  under  way  at  once,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  present  output  of  about 
600  tons  a  day. 

Cardiff  advices  state  that  the  best  Admiralty 
grades  of  Welsh  coal  have  been  advanced  lately 
and  are  now  selling  from  £5  7s.  6d.  to  £5  12s.  6d. 


Death  of  Malcolm  L.  Carl. 

Malcolm  Langstroth  Carl,  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  New  York  coal  trade,  died  at  his 
home  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  last  Tuesday,  after  an 
illness  of  two  months. 

Mr.  Carl,  who  was  30  years  of  age  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Rutgers  College,  was  identified  with  the 
firm  of  Dickerman  &  Englis  for  a  time  before  em¬ 
barking  in  the  wholesale  trade  on  his  own  account 
about  six  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
head  of  the  Carl  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at  120  Broad¬ 
way.  It  is  understood  that  the  business  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  same  name  by  his  late  associates. 

Mr.  Carl  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  when  he 
suffered  a  relapse.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
Asuncion  Canals  Carl,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Carl,  of  Maplewood. 


Some  skyscrapers  cast  shadows  from  a  sixth  to 
a  third  of  a  mile  in  length  on  surrounding  property. 
T  hus  the  Equitable  Building’s  shadow  at  noon  on 
Dec.  21  is  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in  length ;  it 
completely  envelops  an  area  of  7.59  acres.  Yet  the 
ground  area  of  the  Equitable  Building  is  only  1.14 
acres. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  or  its 
affiliated  mining  company,  is  negotiating  for  the 
Bond  Creek  mines  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Much  of 
the  output  is  not  being  taken  by  the  Semet-Solvay. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TRY  TO  END  REGULATION. 

Wholesale  Association  Decides  to  Make  Government 
Let  Go  If  Possible. 

The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  has 
started  a  movement  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  early 
ending  of  Government  control.  The  first  step  to 
this  end  was  taken  in  Philadelphia  on  January  5, 
when  the  Executive  Committee  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  in¬ 
struct  the  President  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three,  of  which  he  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio, 
which  shall  employ  counsel,  and  if  counsel 
recommend,  shall  at  once  take  appropriate  action 
to  require  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
and  other  Government  agencies  to  at  once  cease 
all  activities  in  the  distribution  of  coal  or  of 
the  regulation  of  charges  therefor.” 

The  committee  appointed  consists  of  Noah  H. 
Swayne,  2d,  of  Swayne  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and 
president  of  the  association ;  Charles  L.  Couch,  of 
the  Weaver  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo,  vice-president  of  the 
association  and  representing  the  Western  and  North¬ 
ern  shippers;  Borden  Covel,  of  the  Northern  Coal 
Co.,  Boston,  representing  the  Eastern  shippers  and 
exporters. 

This  committee  held  a  meeting  at  Philadelphia  on 
January  6th  and,  after  consultation,  employed  Mil- 
ton  C.  Elliott,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  counsel  in 
the  matters  covered  by' the  resolution. 

Why  Action  Was  Taken. 

In  explaining  why  this  line  of  action  was  decided 
upon  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
association,  says  in  his  current  bulletin : 

‘‘The  two  reasons  for  the  resolution  were  that  the 
wholesalers  are  unable  to  collect  money  due  on  coal 
shipped  two  or  more  months  ago  and  are,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  existing  regulation,  unable  to  purchase  the 
coal  which  wall  allow  them  to  resume  business. 
Thus,  they  can  neither  recover  money  tied  up  on  old 
transactions  nor  make  new  money  by  doing  new 
business.  These  two  handicaps  make  intolerable 
the  present  position  of  the  wholesalers. 

“In  addition,  the  margin  now  allowed  the  whole¬ 
salers  is  the  same  as  it  was  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  In  the  meantime,  the  amount  of  money  which 
they  have  tied  up  in  coal  is  SO  per  cent,  greater; 
the  freight  rates — payment  of  which  they  must  make 
or  guarantee — have  increased  greatly;  the  traffic 
rules  of  the  railroads  have  been  changed  to  increase 
radically  the  financial  burden  upon  the  wholesalers; 
the  railroad  fares,  which  their  salesmen  must  pay, 
have  risen ;  hotel  bills  are  vastly  higher,  and  office 
rent  and  cost  of  clerical  help  are  double  what  they 
were  when  this  margin  was  fixed. 

Wholesalers  Being  Strangled. 

“These  things  have  increased  the  cost  of  doing 
business  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  first-named  margin.  Nevertheless,  that  margin 
remains  unchanged  and  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
who  fixes  it,  has  resigned,  leaving  no  one  in  pos¬ 
session  of  any  powers  to  alter  any  of  his  orders. 

“For  this  reason  the  wholesalers  are  locked  in 
with  regulatory  orders  which  are  destroying  them 
and  must  live  with  them  until  the  formal  promulga¬ 
tion  of  peace  or  until  the  President  lodges  the 
power  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  in  some  other 
agency. 

To  correct,  if  possible,  this  double-edged  wrong, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  appointed  its  sub-committee  with 
power  to  act. 

“This  committee  has  not  been  dictated  to  concern¬ 
ing  methods  of  procedure.  It  is  exacted  of  it  only 
that  it  should  get  relief.  Its  choice  of  methods  are 
to  be  its  own  after  consulting  counsel. 

It  may  choose  any  method  from  the  most  friendly 
of  negotiations  to  the  most  drastic  of  legal  actions 
or  any  shade  of  action  in  between.  The  only  thing 
exacted  of  this  committee  is  that  it  try  to  get  proper 
payment  for  shipped  and  used  coal  and  the  return 
of  full  opportunity  to  do  a  profitable  business.” 


Experiment  Stations  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  now  conducting 
eleven  experiment  stations,  located  in  the  various 
mining  centers  of  the  country  and  bending  their 
energies  toward  the  special  mining  problems  that 
are  local  to  their  part  of  the  country.  So  great  has 
been  the  demand  for  knowledge  concerning  the 
character  of  the  work  undertaken  at  these  various 
mining  stations  and  its  general  relation  to  the 
mining  industry  that  the  bureau  has  issued  a  bulle¬ 
tin  describing  the  work  of  the  stations. 

Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  director  of  the  bureau, 
sketches  the  work  of  the  different  stations  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  station  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  situated  at  a 
clay-working  center,  is  employed  mostly  on  ceramic 
problems. 

“The  station  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  is  investigating 
problems  that  arise  in  the  proper  utilization  of  oil 
and  gas  resources. 

“What  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  done  for  the 
great  coal  mining  industry,  chiefly  through  investi¬ 
gations  at  the  experiment  station  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  published  in  numerous  reports  issued  by 
the  bureau.  Some  of  the  more  important  accom¬ 
plishments  have  been  the  development  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  permissible  explosives  for  use  in  gaseous 
mines,  the  training  of  thousands  of  coal  miners  in 
mine-rescue  and  first-aid  work,  and  the  conducting 
of  combustion  investigations,  aimed  at  increased 
efficiency  in  the  burning  of  coal  and  the  effective 
utilization  of  our  vast  deposits  of  lignite  and  low- 
grade  coal. 

“How  vast  are  the  deposits  of  low-grade  ores 
being  made  available  through  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  is  shown  by  the  world  assigned  to  the  station 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
station  is  to  devise  methods  of  utilizing  low-grade 
iron  ores. 

“In  the  West  vast  quantities  of  low-grade  complex 
ores  will  become  available  as  soon  as  commercially 
feasible  processes  are  devised.  Many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  are  being  attacked  by  the  stations  at 
Golden,  Colo. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ;  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Berkeley,  Cal. 

“In  the  conduct  of  these  investigations  the  bureau 
seeks  and  is  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  mine 
operators.  Mining  men  are  using  these  stations 
more  and  more  freely  as  they  realize  that  the 
Government  maintains  these  stations  to  help  them, 
and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  operators,  both  large 
and  small,  will  receive  sympathetic  consideration 
and  such  aid  as  the  stations  can  give.” 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  addressing  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Retailers  Studying  Service  Cost. 

W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  says  that  the  retailers  are  giv¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  problem  of  the 
cost  of  service. 

“For  instance,”  he  says,  “you  deliver  coal  to  one 
of  your  customers  and  have  a  carry-in  charge  be¬ 
cause  the  coal  is  put  in  bags  or  baskets.  It  may 
be  carried  10  feet  or  150  feet,  the  charge  is  the 
same,  but  the  cost  to  you  is  vastly  different. 

“You  have  a  chute-in  order  on  which  you  have 
no  extra  charge,  but  your  delivery  equipment  and 
men  use  up  one-half  hour  fixing  up  chutes,  which 
is  much  more  expensive  to  you  than  if  the  coal 
could  be  dumped,  or  unloaded  directly  into  a  bin, 
and  then  again  you  have  a  class  of  trade  which  re¬ 
quires  a  man  in  the  bin  with  the  very  first  shovelful. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  many  dealers  that  some  sort 
of  a  service  charge  should  be  worked  out  to  fit 
these  various  cases.  The  price  of  domestic  coal  to 
the  consumer  is  so  high  that  a  flat  increase  in  rates 
in  any  event  should  be  considered  with  a  great 
deal  of  care  before  they  are  put  into  effect,  but  a 
system  of  service  charges  may  be  possible.” 


The  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  at  Baltimore,  in  the  new  Lexington 
Street  Building. 


The  Hartwell  Anthracite  Interests. 

H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  our  front  page  adver¬ 
tisers  this  week,  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
anthracite  business.  Swan  Hartwell  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  president  of  the  Traders  Coal  Co.,  miners 
of  Ridgewood  coal,  and  is  vice  president  of  the 
Legitts  Creek  Anthracite  Co. 

The  Ridgewood  colliery  is  located  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre’  region  near  Pittston,  Pa.,  and  is  producing 
daily  about  800  tons  of  high-grade  coal.  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  coal  is  excellent  and  it  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  best  coals  produced  in  this  region. 
A  recently  discovered  vein  at  this  property  develops 
that  with  the  additional  veins  now  being  worked 
there  is  sufficient  coal  to  last  for  the  next  thirty 
years. 

The  Legitts  Creek  breaker  is  located  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  and  is  now  producing  about  1,100  tons  daily. 
There  are  eleven  veins  on  the  property  and  they 
are  reached  by  means  of  three  separate  shafts.  It 
is  due  to  be  one  of  the  largest  independent  anthra¬ 
cite  mines  in  the  Scranton  field.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  few  months  the  Legitts  Creek  breaker  will 
be  producing  about  2,500  tons  per  day. 

This  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
owners  some  time  last  August  and  the  transition 
from  a  dry  breaker  to  a  wet  breaker  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  record  time.  As  it  stands  today,  the 
breaker  is  modern  in  every  respect  and  included  in 
the  equipment  is  a  complete  set  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  Elmore  jigs.  A  power  plant  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Scranton  district  supplies  the 
power  for  the  breaker,  washery,  condenser,  cages, 
pumps,  etc.,  and  we  understand  those  interested  in 
the  trade  are  cordially  invited  to  look  over  the 
workings. 

This  property  for  years  was  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.’s  producers  and  was 
acquired  by  the  present  owners  after  about  ten  years 
of  litigation  in  the  courts. 


Coal  Exports  Vital  to  England. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Financial  News,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  points  out  the  importance  of  restoring  the 
British  export  trade  in  coal  to  its  former  importance. 

“The  utter  disorganization  of  the  coal  trade  has 
been  reflected  in  every  industry  and  every  household 
in  the  country,”  says  this  commentator.  “We  can¬ 
not  hope  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  the  serious  finan¬ 
cial  position  we  are  in  until  our  coal  export  trade 
is  re-established. 

“That  is  why  we  stress  the  importance  of  this 
trade  and  deprecate  any  interference  with  it.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  coal  represented  75  per  cent  by  weight 
of  all  outward  cargoes  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Coal  was,  and  remains,  our  only  bulk  export.  It  is 
to  us  what  grain  is  to  the  Argentine,  ore  to  north¬ 
ern  Spain,  nitrate  to  Chili,  and  sugar  to  Cuba. 

“In  pre-war  values  our  coal  exports  paid  almost 
exactly  for  our  wheat  imports,  and  not  only  paid 
the  value  of  the  food  imports,  but  halved  the  cost 
of  their  freightage. 

“An  American  official  has  described  coal  as  the 
vital  link  in  the  British  chain  of  supplies.  It  is 
because,  without  the  export  trade  in  coal  the  cost 
of  homeward  freight  on  all  imports  would  be 
doubled.” 


Holiday  Reminders  Received. 

We  have  been  favored  with  remembrances  from : 

B.  F.  Milliken  &  Son,  dealers  in  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  Eastport,  Me. 

Berwind  Fuel  Co.,  Berwind’s  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  smokeless  coal  and  briquet,  Plymouth  Build¬ 
ing,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kingston  Coal  Co.,  colliery  owners  and  miners  of 
anthracite  coal,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Slattery  Bros.,  miners  and  shippers  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  Shephen  Girard  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  W estmoreland-Fayette  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  mine  of  the 
Pittsburgh-Franklin  Coal  Co.  in  Braxton  County, 
West  Virginia. 
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Large  Trucking  Company  Formed. 

Prominent  coal  men  are  identified  with  the  newly 
organized  U.  S.  Trucking  Corporation,  which  re¬ 
cently  had  a  christening  party  at  Cavanaugh’s  Res¬ 
taurant  in  23rd  Street.  The  new  organization  em¬ 
braces  27  local  trucking  companies  and  is  expected 
to  effect  a  great  saving  by  eliminating  duplicate 
routes. 


1  he  regional  coal  committee  of  the  Allegheny 
Region,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  1  hiladelphia  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
export  movement  of  coal  from  that  port  and  Bal¬ 
timore,  announced  on  January  9  that  it  would  issue 
no  more  export  permits  until  further  notice,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  bituminous  for  home  use. 

A  bile  the  Pocahontas  regional  committee,  with 
headquarters  at  Roanoke  and  jurisdiction  over  ex¬ 
ports  from  Hampton  Roads,  did  not  make  a  sim¬ 
ilar  announcement,  it  is  evidently  pursuing  the  same 
policy,  for  so  far  as  can  be  learned  no  permits  have 
been  issued  by  this  committee  since  late  last  week. 

Here  is  the  announcement  made  by  the  Allegheny 
committee : 

Account  of  increased  demand  for  coal  by  special 
industries  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  withhold 
or  the  present  further  approval  for  exportation  of 
coal  to  other  countries  on  account  of  the  dimin¬ 
ished  car  supply  which  as  you  know  is  due  to  the 
scattering  of  the  cars  incident  to  the  coal  strike; 
the  production  has  not  reached  sufficient  volume  to 
take  care  of  all  our  domestic  needs,  and  also  the 
amount  of  coal  that  has  been  requested  for  export. 

Lntil  domestic  situation  becomes  easier  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  not  approve  requisitions  for  export 
coal. 


The  Rockland  Coal  &  Feed  Co.  is  a  new  $25,000 
corporation  at  Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. 


It  was  organized,  we  understand,  by  S.  M.  Schatz- 
kin,  so  well  known  in  local  retail  circles. 

Among  those  present  at  the  inaugural  spread,  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  picture  above,  were  M.  F. 
Burns,  Henry  Schatzkin  and  S.  M.  Werthheim. 

The  combination  takes  in  27  trucking  concerns, 
owning  about  300  motor  trucks  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  horse-drawn  trucks.  The  livestock  con¬ 
sists  of  some  3,500  horses. 


As  a  factor  in  the  reduction  of  prices  which  so 
many  of  us  long  for,  but  which  seems  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  despite  all  promises,  it  might  be  in  order  to 
mention  that  the  production  of  gold  is  declining.  It 
has  gone  down  steadily  year  by  year  since  1915,  the 
United  States  figure  for  that  year  being  $101,000,000, 

1919nSt  311  estimated  ProductioIi  of  $58, 000,000'  for 

A  somewhat  similar  though  less  pronounced  de¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  silver  has  also  been  re¬ 
corded  in  the  past  five  years.  As  it  was  the  great 
increase  in  gold  production  following  the  Klondike 
discoveries  and  the  development  of  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  mines  which  started  _  prices  on  the  up-grade 
something  over  20  years  ago,  just  as  the  California 
gold  discoveries  of  70  years  ago  put  price  levels  far 
above  those  of  the  early  days  of  the  last  century, 
very  likely  decreased  production  will  tend  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 


An  official  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  advises  that 
the  company  is  making  a  considerable  quantity  of  its 
new  artificial  fuel  for  experimental  purposes.  Sam¬ 
ples  have  been  sent  to  various  cities,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  its  value  on  the  general  market,  and 
the  reports  so  far  received  have  been  favorable.  The 
fuel  is  made  from  anthracite  culm  and  is  intended 
for  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  domestic  sizes. 


CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

A.  D.  Stanton,  the  Indianapolis  representative  of 
the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  visited  the  main  office  here 
on  Tuesday. 

George  W.  Hilligoss,  president  of  the  Hilligoss 
Coal  Co.,  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  was  a  coal  buyer  here 
on  Monday. 

R.  C.  Hurd,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  was 
circulating  in  coal  circles  here  on  Tuesday.  He 
wanted  coal. 

T.  B.  Clark,  of  the  W.  H.  H.  Clark  Sons,  Liberty, 
Ind.,  is  one  of  the  anxious  seekers  for  coal  cargoes 
in  Cincinnati  this  week. 

S.  P.  Gallagher,  who  represents  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.  in  Michigan,  with  offices  at  Coldwater,  is  here 
to  visit  the  main  office. 

Charles  J.  Todd,  who  has  been  with  the  Ohio  & 
Kentucky  Mining  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Boone  Coal  Sales  Co. 

Robert  White,  formerly  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  has  accepted  an  engagement  with  the 
Bewley-Darst  Coal  Co.  and  will  be  assigned  to 
Michigan  territory. 

b.  U.  Fisher,  Cincinnati  sales  manager  of  the 
Roth  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  in  the 
West  Virginia  mining  district.  He  visited  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Huntington. 

\V .  J.  Magee,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  whose  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Coal  Distribution  Committee  for 
this  regional  district  have  been  very  exacting,  has 
gone  to  Florida  for  a  two  weeks’  rest. 

J.  L.  Darlington,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal 
Co.,  has  resigned  to  take  a  partnership  in  a  mine 
down  in  Kentucky.  The  place  vacated  will  be  taken 
by  R.  M.  Bush,  formerly  with  the  Matthew  Addy  Co. 

R.  S.  Magee,  who  has  been  resident  manager  of 
th.e  Port  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  engage  in  the  coal  jobbing  business  with 
a  new  company  of  his  own. 

The  Roth  Coal  Co.  has  just  taken  over  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mining  properties  of  the  Richfield  Coal 
Co.,  Wheeler,  Ky.  The  same  company  has  bought 
the  retail  yards  of  G.  M.  Drummond  at  Spartans- 
burg,  S.  C. 

R.  S.  Magee,  resident  manager  for  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  is  in  Cleveland  attending  the  funeral 
of  R.  S.  Schroeder,  of  the  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co. 
(Prom  there  he  goes  to  visit  the  general  offices  of  • 
his  company  at  Chicago. 

The  Matthew  Addy  Co.  has  incorporated  an  aux¬ 
iliary  company  known  as  the  Matthew  Addy  Ship¬ 
building  &  Export  Corporation  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware  with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  its  own  shipping. 

J.  A.  Witt,  secretary  of  the  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland,  was  in  Cincinnati  the  latter  part  of  last 
week  trying  to  buy  some  coal.  W.  B.  Ragan,  of 
the  Ragan-McAbee  Coal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was 
also  here  this  week  on  a  buying  mission. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  will  be  an  event  of  next  week.  Acceptances 
have  not  been  received  as  yet,  but  it  is  expected 
that  Governor  E.  P.  Morrow,  of  Kentucky,  and 

T.  L.  Lewis,  of  West  Virginia,  will  be  included 
among  the  speakers. 

R.  H.  Rogers,  whose  father  was  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  and  who  was 
in  the  coal  game  himself  until  he  went  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  service,  has  just  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Matthew  Addy  Co.,  and  will  represent  that  com¬ 
pany  in  Southern  Ohio. 

1  he  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  which  recently  took 
on  the  Queen  City  Coal  Co.  properties  here,  and 
also  the  barges  and  other  river  transportation  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  has  retained  Joseph 
A.  Reilly  as  manager  of  its  Cincinnati  business  and 
properties.  Mr.  Reilly  has  been  manager  of  the 
Queen  City  Coal  Co.  for  some  years.  The  new 
owners  are  now  in  full  charge  of  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  properties. 


The  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  with  head  office  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
just  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Lexington  Build¬ 
ing,  Baltimore,  Md„  with  J.  T.  Olhausen  in  charge. 


Export  Permits  Withheld. 


The  Lessening  Gold  Supply. 
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COALING  PLANTS 


CONCRETE  COAL  POCKETS  ON  RAILROAD  SIDING 

We  design  and  construct  Coal¬ 
ing  Plants  to  meet  any  require¬ 
ment. 

We  specialize  in  Coal  Pocket  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  for  the  retail 
dealer. 


PEERLESS  (SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.)  COAL 

Best  for  Domestic  and  Steam 
Correspondence  Solicited 

PEERLESS  COAL  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago, 


“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success” 
Watch  Our  Advertisements 


Elevating  and  Conveying  Ma¬ 
chinery  furnished  and  installed. 

Send  for  our  Coaling  Plant 
Book  and  plan  of  Economy  type 
Concrete  track  hopper. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

Engineers 

261  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BARLEY  &  RICE” 


will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  most  other  buckwheat  or  screenings 
IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Heats  Units  over  12,000  Burn  50%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation  500  Tons 

Schuylkill  RWer* Minin*  Co.  E.  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  HI  Milk  Street, 

AUBURN,  PA.  GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Manager 


Boston.  Mass. 


HOUSTON  COAL  COMPANY 


KUPER  HOOD, 
General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE:  1514-32  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

HOUSTON  QUALITY  HOUSTON  PREPARATION  HOUSTON  SERVICE 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COALS 

FOR  ALL-RAIL,  LAKE  and  EXPORT  SHIPMENT  Over  2,000,000  Tons  Annual  Capacity 

Houston-Pocahontas  Furnace  and  Foundry  Coke 


T  RA  L/C  MA  fa  H 


trade  ma  a  k 


R.  C.  Cantelou,  Western  Mgr.  Old  Colony  Bldg:.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
F.  A.  Elmore,  Indiana,  Representative,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Clayton  M.  R.  Wigg,  So.  Mgr.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk, Va. 
A.  B.  Lincoln,  Mgr.,  1632  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MADEIRA,  HILL  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


F.  P.  WEAVER  COAL  CO.,  Limited 

(Canadian  Company  Only) 

Established  Canadian  Outlet  tor  Clearfield,  Westmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Other  Coals 
OFFICES  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT 
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NEW  TRADE  HEADQUARTERS. 

Beaver  Street  Building  to  Have  Many  Coal 
Tenants  After  May  1. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  office  building  at  25 
Beaver  street,  known  as  the  New  and  Beaver  Ar¬ 
cade  Building,  will  become  an  important  coal  trade 
center  after  the  first  of  next  May,  when  the  exodus 
from  the  Washington  Building  takes  place. 

Two  entire  floors  have  already  been  reserved  for 
tenants  of  No.  1  Broadway  and  a  few  other  coal 
companies  who  desire  to  move  from  their  present 
locations.  Additional  space  may  be  engaged  to  take 
care  of  the  overflow.  The  leases  are  all  for  five 
years. 

The  Maryland  Coal  Co.;  Robinson,  Haydon  & 
Co. ;  S.  B.  Elkins,  and  J.  Howard  Magee,  New  York 
representative  of  the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co., 
have  leased  space  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Beaver 
street  building.  All  of  them  are  located  at  No.  1 
Broadway  except  Mr.  Magee,  who  is  occupying  an 
office  at  72  Trinity  Place. 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.;  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Co.; 
the  F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  and  the  Garfield  & 
Proctor  Coal  Co.  have  taken  space  on  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  same  building.  All  are  present  Wash¬ 
ington  Building  tenants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  which  is  now  located 
at  150  Nassau  street. 

Several  other  coal  firms  are  negotiating  for  space 
at  25  Beaver  street,  and  some  of  them  will  probably 
sign  leases  within  a  few  days. 

The  Seiler  Coal  Co.  will  move  from  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way  to  the  West  Street  Building,  90  West  street. 
The  company  has  secured  a  good-sized  office  on  the 
fifth  floor,  which  it  will  occupy  on  the  first  of  May. 


True — But  Misleading. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  issued  its  customary 
annual  statement  with  reference  to  average  price  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  in  1918.  The  figures 
on  soft  coal  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  although 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  quality,  but  we  fail 
to  see  the  value  of  the  figures  on  anthracite.  And, 
in  fact,  they  have  a  very  detrimental  result  in  the 
trade.  To  average  the  popular  domestic  sizes  in 
with  the  cheapest  steam  coal  shipped  develops  a 
figure  which,  while  mathematically  correct,  really 
means  nothing  to  the  trade  and  causes  much  mis¬ 
apprehension  and  misunderstanding. 

The  selling  price  of  $3.50  is  announced.  It  goes 
forth  with  the  official  sanction  of  the  Washington 
authorities.  Papers  in  various  sections  take  note 
of  it,  and  such  items  as  these  appear:  “The  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  officially  reports  the  average  selling  price 
of  anthracite  at  the  mines  as  $3.50."  In  our  town 
it  costs  $13.50;  there  is  a  difference  of  $10.00.  Who 
gets  the  money?” 

Surely  there  is  the  opportunity  in  such  a  state¬ 
ment  for  much  unwarranted  criticism  to  fall  by 
implication  at  least  upon  the  local  dealers  who, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  are  getting  only  a  very 
modest  net  result  on  the  coal  they  sell. 


William  M.  Wilshire. 

William  M.  Wilshire,  whose  appointment  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  sales  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
was  noted  in  these  columns  last  week,  was  born 
and  educated  in  Cincinnati,  his  grandfather  having 
been  one  of  the  early  settlers. 

At  the  age  of  21  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  accept 
a  position  as  secretary  to  Andrew  Stevenson,  assist¬ 
ant  genera]  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Oscar 
G.  Murray,  then  receiver  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and  was 
made  Mr.  Murray’s  secretary. 

After  three  years  in  that  capacity  Mr.  Wilshire 
was  sent  to  Chicago  as  traffic  manager  of  the  Wat¬ 
son  coal  interests.  His  next  official  position  was 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  sales  office  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  from  which  he  was  transferred 
to  New  York  as  general  manager  of  sales,  effective 
January  1,  1920. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

I  he  car-thawing  plant  at  Arlington  was  restored 
to  service  last  Thursday  after  having  been  idle  for 
several  weeks  due  to  a  breakdown. 

1  he  Gazelle  Towing  Corporation  is  a  new  concern 
which  will  specialize  in  coal  towing.  Its  offices  are 
at  No.  1  Broadway,  and  those  chiefly  interested  are 
Robert  Gladstone,  Jr.,  and  W.  B.  Craig.  The  com¬ 
pany  owns  two  tugs. 

Being  called  upon  to  go  abroad  on  imperative  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  steamship  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria, 
sailing  today,  the  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Epper¬ 
son  and  William  Henry  Carpenter  was  celebrated  on 
Thursday  the  15th  and  the  invitations  for  January 
21st  recalled. 

Jonathan  Thorne,  head  of  Udolpho  Wolfe  &  Co., 
importers  and  leather  merchants,  died  on  Monday 
at  his  home,  1028  Fifth  Avenue.  He  was  77  years 
old,  and  was  father  of  S.  B.  Thorne,  head  of  the 
house  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.  A  descendant  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  city,  long  identified 
with  the  leather  trade,  Mr.  Thorne  was  born  in 
New  York  and  received  his  education  at  Haverford 
College. 

B.  J.  Lynch  &  Co.  of  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  have  opened 
a  New  York  office  at  25  Beaver  Street.  It  is  under 
the  management  of  C.  W.  Williams,  well  known  in 
the  local  trade  by  reason  of  his  former  connection 
with  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.  The  new  office  will 
specialize  in  the  bunkering  business.  Mr.  Lynch, 
the  head  of  the  firm,  has  important  mining  interests 
in  Somerset  County  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va. 

Barge  rates  on  coal  to  the  Sound  are  on  about 
the  following  basis:  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven, 
80-90  cents;  New  London,  $1;  Providence,  Fall 
River  and  Newport,  $1.25-$1.35;  New  Bedford,  $1.50. 
The  rate  from  New  York  to  Boston  is  variously 
quoted  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.  The  Shipping  Board 
rate  from  Hampton  Roads  to  New  England  was 
advanced  75  cents  on  January  10,  the  new  rates 
being  $2.75  to  Boston  and  $2.50  to  Providence. 

The  Seaboard  By-Product  Coke  Co.,  whose  ovens 
are  located  on  the  meadows  between  Jersey  City 
and  Newark,  has  recently  made  arrangements  for 
marketing  an  increased  tonnage  of  domestic  coke 
in  Greater  New  York.  Burns’  Bros,  and  William 
Farrell  &  Son  are  the  retail  distributors  in  Man¬ 
hattan  Borough,  while  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co:  has 
the  Bronx.  In  Brooklyn  a  yard  has  been  opened 
on  the  Gowanus  Canal  at  Union  street,  under  the 
name  of  the  Koppers  Seaboard  Coke  Co.,  which  is 
expected  to  handle  75,000  tons  this  year.  The  retail 
price  of  domestic  coke  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
is  $10.50  a  ton,  $1  less  than  anthracite  stove.  The 
Seaboard  ovens  produced  over  118,000  tons  in  De¬ 
cember,  the  domestic  coke  being  sold  through  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  foundry  and  furnace  coke  through 
a  wholesale  house. 


Responsibility  for  Diverted  Coal. 

Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  has  issued  the  following  warn¬ 
ing  to  members : 

“You  are  cautioned  not  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  disposal  of  coal  originally  shipped  for  your 
account,  of  which  you  may  be  advised  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  that  it  is  at  a  certain  point 
subject  to  your  disposal.  Excessive  freight  or 
demurrage  charges  may  have  accrued  on  such  ship¬ 
ments,  for  which  you  would  make  yourself  liable 
if  you  undertook  to  dispose  of  the  coal  at  the  point 
to  which  it  has  been  diverted. 

“The  responsibility  is  upon  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  to  dispose  of  the  coal  and  pay  your  con¬ 
tract  price  (if  originally  moving  under  a  contract) 
or  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.” 


Pig  iron  production  for  the  calendar  year  1919 
is  officially  estimated  at  29,500,000  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  38,400,000  tons  in  1918,  37,860,000  tons 
in  1917  and  38,844,000  tons  in  1916. 


BIG  WESTERN  COAL  MERGER. 

U.  S.  Distributing  Corporation  Buys  Five 
Wyoming  Mining  Properties. 

The  United  States  Distributing  Corporation  an¬ 
nounces  the  acquisition  of  coal  properties  in  Sheri¬ 
dan  County,  Wyoming,  previously  owned  by  the 
following  companies : 

Sheridan  Coal  Co.,  Garney  Coal  Co.,  Monarch 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Amalgamated  Development  Co., 
and  Kooi  Coal  Co. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  property  acquired  is 
about  15,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  owned  in  fee  with 
the  exception  of  about  2,000  acres  which  are  leased 
at  a  very  low  royalty.  The  estimated  tonnage  of 
recoverable  coal  in  the  ground  is  650,000,000  tons. 

The  aggregate  output  of  these  properties  during 
the  year  1919  under  a  separate  ownership  was  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000,000  tons.  A  new  company  to 
be  known  as  the  '  Sheridan-Wyoming  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  in  process  of  incorporation  to  take 
care  of  the  ownership  of  the  properties  and  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  completed  with  the  Peabody 
Coal  Company  of  Chicago  to  carry  on  the  actual 
mining  operations. 

It  is  believed  that  improvements  in  operating 
methods,  the  creation  of  a  single  selling  force  to 
replace  a  separate  selling  organization,  heretofore 
maintained  by  the  several  companies,  and  through 
similar  concentration,  to  eliminate  unnecessary  dup¬ 
lication  in  production  in  operating,  made  possible 
through  operating  the  properties  as  a  single  unit, 
will  make  possible  economies  not  previously  prac¬ 
ticable,  _  and  will  result  in  a  better  service  to  the 
consuming  public,  and  an  increased  use  of  Wyoming 
coal. 


Removals  from  Washington  Building. 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Grand  Central  Palace 
(Jan.  1). 

A.  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Grand  Central  Palace 
(Jan.  17). 

Maryland  Coal  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 
^Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May 

S.  B.  Elkins,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

h.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  25  Beaver  street 
(May  1). 

Seiler  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street  (May  1). 

May  Resume  Exports  Feb.  1. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va..  Jan.  14. — Indications  are  that 
the  exportation  of  gas  coal  and  bituminous  coal 
generally  will  again  be  permitted  after  February  1. 
This  information  G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  received  from  the  Central  Coal 
Committee,  while  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Tuesday. 

Coal  companies  in  some  regions  passed  up  con¬ 
tracts  with  gas  companies  in  order  to  send  coal 
abroad,  and  the  committee  ceased  to  issue  permits 
until  the  shortage  has  been  relieved  in  this  country. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  W.  G.  Curren,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  transportation  of  the  Baltimcre  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  that  the  car  supply  on  that  sys¬ 
tem  can  hardly  improve  unless  exports  are  again 
going  across.  This  will  permit  a  continuous  dump¬ 
ing  and  return  of  the  empties  to  the  mines  on  its 
lines. 


An  increase  in  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  is 
about  to  be  put  in  effect  in  Boston  unless  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  goes  back  on  its  rate  advance,  which  is 
not  looked  for.  In  Portland  already  the  price  of 
bitumindus  coal  has  been  advanced  from  $9.25  to 
$10  a  ton,  the  exact  amount  of  the  water  freight  in¬ 
crease.  Word  comes  to  Boston  that  anthracite  coal 
now  is  selling  in  Portland  at  $14  a  ton,  due  to  the 
scarcity.  All  the  fall  and  winter  Maine  has  been 
far  behind  on  its  coal  demands  and  perhaps  Port¬ 
land  has  been  the  best  off  of  any  of  the  Pine  Tree 
States  s  cities.  Bangor  is  not  affected  by  the  iump 
m  water  rates— because  the  Penobscot  River  is  no 
longer  water  but  ice,  and  all  the  coal  has  to  come 
by  rail. 
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Peabody  System  of 
Coal  Mine  Management 

Offers  to  the  owners  of  coal  mines  or  coal  prop¬ 
erty  an  unusual  service. 

We  undertake  the  management  of  coal  mines 
and  operate  them  with  economical  production. 

We  make  appraisals  to  determine  mineral 
values — the  possibility  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment — as  well  as  to  inventory  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings  and  other  equipment. 

We  assist  in  financing  coal  properties  if  they 
are  or  can  be  made  competitively  merchantable. 
Investigate  the  Peabody  System  of  Coal  Mine 
Management. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

91  West  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Cclony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Meet. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association  held  a  meeting 
at  Altoona  last  Thursday  and  a  discussion  of  the 
car  situation  which  took  place  revealed  the  fact  that 
production  in  the  entire  Central  Pennsylvania  field 
is  less  than  75  per  cent  of  normal,  and  that  the 
average  daily  car  shortage  is  1,000  cars  for  the 
district.  This  means  a  loss  in  tonnage  of  about 
50,000  tons  daily. 

It  was  asserted  that  at  least  12,000  cars  were 
diverted  from  this  district  to  the  West  during  the 
strike,  and  have  not  been  returned.  In  most  cases 
the  coal  was  never  unloaded  from  the  cars.  The 
freight  rates  were  high,  and  when  the  strike  ended 
consumers  found  that  they  could  buy  coal  from 
local  fields  cheaper  than  that  shipped  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania.  It  was  reported  that  the  loaded 
cars  are  still  standing  and  that  a  direct  economic 
loss  to  the  miners,  operators  and  railroads  resulted. 

The  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  T.  H.  Watkins  of  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corporation,  and 
fifteen  members  of  the  board  attended.  The  opera¬ 
tors  expressed  pleasure  that  Rembrandt  Peale,  a 
Central  Pennsylvania  operator,  was  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  President’s  coal  commission.  They  pledged 
their  support  and  co-operation  to  him  and  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Mr.  Peale  is  a  producer  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  fields  in  the  United  States,  the  operators 
of  central  Pennsylvania  know  Mr.  Peale  and  have 
absolute  confidence  in  his  honor  and  integrity ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  central  Pennsylvania  coal  op¬ 
erators  extend  their  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Peale  on  his  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  coal  commission,  and  through  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association  offer  him  their 
complete  support  and  full  co-operation  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  great  duty  imposed  upon  him  for 
the  industry  by  this  work.” 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

K.  D.  McMurrich,  who  spent  the  holidays  in 
Oswego,  accompanied  his  parents  as  far  as  Buffalo 
on  their  way  to  California  and  then,  after  a  day 
here,  took  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  Donner-Union  coke  plant  is  making  good 
progress  in  the  construction  work  up  Buffalo  river. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  it  will  begin  to  buy  coal 
by  April,  and  to  turn  out  coke  in  July.  The  oper¬ 
ation  will  be  a  very  large  one. 

W.  C.  Denny,  formerly  a  Buffalo  coal  man,  was 
over  from  his  Toronto  office  last  week.  He  says  that 
one  reason  why  bituminous  sells  so  slow  over  there 
is  that  contracts  are  extensive.  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  may  not  be  so  slow  as  it  was  feared. 

Lome  C.  Webster,  president  of  tire  Canadian 
Import  Co.,  of  Montreal,  and  president  or  director 
of  many  other  companies,  has  been  appointed  a  sen¬ 
ator  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  fill  vacancy.  The 
Import  Co.  buys  a  great  part  of  its  coal  through 
this  market.  Harry  F.  Aird  of  the  company  was  in 
Buffalo  this  week.  ' 

The  Buffalo  coal  companies  organized  by  George 
A.  Corson  have  been  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  the  Kanawha-Elk  Horn  Collieries.  They  were 
the  Corson-By-Product,  Cumberland-Elk  Horn  and 
Buffalo,  Kanawha  companies.  The  management  and 
control  will  remain.  No  election  has  been  held 
yet.  Operations  are  in  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


.  Tim  flocking  of  manufacturers  to  Buffalo  lateb 
is  something  quite  remarkable.  A  partial  list  corn 
piled  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows  abou 
o  concerns,  only  one  or  two  of  which  have  begur 
construction  work  as  yet.  It  is  estimated  that  thes< 
alone  will  bring  men  enough  to  the  city  to  increasi 
ffs  population  about  100,000.  The  largest  of  them  h 
the  Dunlop  America,  Limited,  an  English  concerr 
that  makes  tires  and  other  rubber  goods  Ex- 
travagant  stories  are  told  of  it,  the  latest,  giver 
out  this  week,  has  it  that  the  company  plans  tc 
spend  $25, 000,000  on  the  plant  here  and  that  it  will 
before  long,  employ  fully  35,000  men. 


The  Canadian  Department  of  Mines  estimates 
that  the  coal  production  of  the  Dominion  was  about 
12,500,000  tons  last  year,  as  compared  with  14,979,- 
926  tons  in  1918. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Jounial  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 

The  New  York  office  of  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  is  now  located  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  New  Tele¬ 
phone  Numbers  are:  Vanderbilt  8000, 
8001  and  8002. 


Notice  of  Dissolution. 

WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO.  The 
co-partnership  consisting  of  LE  BARON 
SANDS  WILLARD  and  JOHN  EDGAR 
SUTHERLAND,  carrying  on  a  general  coal 
business  at  No.  8  Bridge  street,  New  York 
City,  will  terminate  by  mutual  consent  on  De¬ 
cember  31st,  1919,  and  thereafter  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  &  CO., 
INC.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  will  conduct  a  general  coal  busi¬ 
ness  at  No.  8  Bridge  street,  New  York  City. 

LE  BARON  SANDS  WILLARD 
JOHN  EDGAR  SUTHERLAND. 

Dated,  N.  Y.,  December  18th,  1919. 


FOR  SALE 

New  River  mine  in  operation  on  main  line, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  West  Virginia. 
Address,  “Box  17”  care  of  SAWARD’S 
JOURNAL. 


WANTED 

Well-known  transportation  interests 
would  like  to  buy  old  established  waterfront 
yard  in  New  York  Harbor.  Address  “C.  B. 
C.”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

For  the  completion  of  our  files  would  like 
to  obtain  copies  of  issues  of  following  dates : 
August  31,  1918,  October  26,  1918,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1918,  June  7,  1919,  September  27. 
Regular  single  copy  price  will  be  paid  for 
any  of  the  above,  forwarded  to  us. 


MAN,  37  years  old,  with  15  years’  whole¬ 
sale  coal  experience  wishes  to  make  perma¬ 
nent  connection  with  sales  department  of 
operating  company  or  reputable  wholesale 
house.  Familiar  with  New  England  trade 
and  conditions,  both  bituminous  and  anthra¬ 
cite.  Now  employed.  Reason  for  contem¬ 
plated  change  is  for  a  broader  field  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Address,  Box  37,  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


SALES  MANAGER 

WANTED:  Experienced  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  for  New  York  Office.  Company  has 
annual  production  of  one  million  tons 
low  volatile  (Jerome  Coal — Pool  No.  9) 
and  six  million  tons  annually  high  grade, 
low  sulphur  Pittsburgh  Gas  and  By¬ 
product  Coking  Coal.  Applicant  must 
be  familiar  with  New  York  Harbor  as 
well  as  New  England  business,  for  low 
volatile  and  gas  coals.  Best  references 
required.  Address  A.  B.  Sheets,  Vice- 
president,  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RECEIPTS  OF  COAL  AT  BOSTON 

lQmRieoie7PtS^f1n?o1  at  Bosto?'  Mass->  hY  water  and  rail,  during  the  years  1915, 

1916,  1917  and  1918,  were  as  follows: 


Water.  1915. 

Anthracite  .  1,509,960 

Bituminous  .  4,609,936 

Nova  Scotia  .  440,615 

Rail. 

Anthracite  .  192  442 

Bituminous  .  79385 


1916. 

1,480,896 

4,910,687 

344,792 

292,599 

113,389 


Total  .  6,832,338  7,142,363 

Below  is  a  table  of  receipts  of  both  bituminor 
tons,  at  Boston,  for  12  months,  1917,  1918  and  191< 
glance  the  fluctuations  in  receipts  by  months. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1,388,670 

1,162,167 

1,018,563 

4,153,277 

5,594,626 

2,616,276 

275,612 

217,408 

330,372 

257,841 

119,991 

84,570 

115,637 

6,154,958 

7,171,735 

4,008,317 

=  and  anthracite  coal, 

in  gross 

seen  at  a 


Month. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  . . . 

April  . 

May  . 

June  . 

July  . 

August  ... 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


- Bituminous - 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

524,438  271,528  270,004 

312,174  351,157  240,389 

449,632  511,258  188,832 

438,042  440,313  246,477 

401,090  621,936  223,131 

336,436  465,496  213,588 

342,674  622,026  180,950 

383,057  683,407  224,578 

309,250  553,713  225,183 

266,461  419,614  179,699 

424,312  461,333  264.574 

226,220  277,415  277,613 


- Anthracite - 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

127,440  64,175  103,005 

76,068  69,024  56,732 

182,452  150,841  32,442 

144,543  124,311  71,730 

43,986  161,453  149,055 

154,486  164,423  145,692 

163,281  167,297  140,993 

160,320  154,768  101,357 

156,127  137,148  127,433 

120,931  117,419  102,222 

107,619  92,907  127,953 

68,835  89,773  117,194 


1,606,078'  1,484,539  1,276,404 


.  5,669,096  2,731,913 

Nova  Scotia  tonnage  not  included  in  above. 

Anthracite  receipts  for  the  year  1919  decreased  208,135  tons  or  13  9  oer 
cent,  compared  with  1918,  while  bituminous  tonnage  received  decreased  2,937  183 
tons,  or  51.8  per  cent,  compared  with  tonnage  received  at  this  port  in  1918. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  work  at  the  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  there  was  available  in  most  in¬ 
stances  a  rather  liberal  supply  of  cars ;  equip¬ 
ment  having  been  collected  to  a  certain  extent 
in  anticipation  of  resumption.  But,  as  was 
apprehended  at  that  time,  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coal-car  equipment  of  the  country 
had  been  scattered  around  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  the  initial  supply  of  cars  had  been 
drawn  upon  to  a  certain  extent,  the  shortage 
of  equipment  soon  became  apparent.  This 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
our  forecast  was  particularly  accurate  and  the 
succeeding  weeks  have  shown  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  source  of  difficulty  with  regard  to 
transportation.  As  a  result,  the  daily  tonnage 
dropped  down  rather  materially  in  the  week 
between  the  3rd  and  the  10th  of  the  current 
month. 

Yet  the  aggregate  may  well  be  considered 
iarge,  and  surprise  is  expressed  at  the  figures 
reported,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
returns  of  the  Geological  Survey  show  that 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  getting  more 
soft  coal  than  at  any  prior  time,  excepting  a 
few  months  in  1918  and  a  few  weeks  in  1919. 
But  this  is  due  to  the  southern  and  western 
fields  being  well  favored  in  regard  to  car  sup¬ 
ply.  Diverted  equipment  apparently  is  still 
doing  business  in  other  directions,  and  the 
seaboard  territory  reports  more  and  more  dis¬ 
tricts  on  short  time.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  so 
far  as  the  East  is  concerned,  that  the  effects 
of  the  strike  are  consequently  becoming  more 
acute  several  weeks  after  the  shutdown  was 
ended.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
wheie  a  large  number  of  steam-users  are  se¬ 
riously  affected,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  such  a  state  of  affairs  will  be 
reached  unless  better  conditions  soon  develop. 
Iron  and  steel  works  are  already  feeling  the 
pinch  and  more  than  a  little  complaint  is 
heard  with  reference  to  the  general  trend  of 
events.  So  far  as  the  immediate  supply  of 
coal  is  concerned  it  is  almost  entirely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation.  For  the  time  being 
at  least,  the  miners  seem  quite  willing  to 
work.  Apparently  the  suspension  of  last  fall 
gave  them  a  sufficiency  of  leisure  for  a  while. 

Some  apprehension  is  felt  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  bituminous  coal  commission. 
It  is  setting  about  its  task  with  such  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  such  a  wide  field  of  inquiry 
that  fear  is  expressed  that  many  weeks  or 
months  will  elapse  before  its  work  is  con¬ 


cluded,  and  during  all  that  period  there  will 
be  a  question  as  to  what  rate  of  compensation 
for  the  men  will  finally  be  decided  upon. 
There  has  been  no  definite  statement  as  yet, 
we  believe,  as  to  whether  any  increase  ordered 
will  be  retroactive,  and  that  adds  a  further 
element  of  uncertainty  to  the  situation. 

Aside  from  mistakes  of  policy  in  regard 
to  railroad  management,  the  trade  is  also 
vexed  by  the  difficulties  due  to  the  poor  state 
of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock.  As  has 
been  so  frequently  stated,  repairs  have  for 
many  reasons  been  seriously  interfered  with 
during  the  past  few  years  and  now  the  aver¬ 
age  condition  of  railroad  equipment  has 
reached  a  low  state.  That  constitutes  a  se¬ 
rious,  practical  feature,  and  when  in  addition 
thereto  it  is  found  that  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  continues  the  mistaken  policies 
which  caused  the  coal  trade  and  the  country 
at  large  so  much  trouble  during  the  strike 
period,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  coal  men  as 
a  whole  take  a  decidedly  advanced  position  on 
political  questions  and  seem  to  be  practically 
a  unit  in  this  respect.  This  year  in  particular 
the  business  community  will  be  absorbed  in 
politics.  Probably  the  most  momentous  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  last  half  century  confronts  us  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  business  interests 
will  be  able  to  make  their  influence  felt  along 
the  right  lines.  If  the  coal  trade  is  to  exert 
any  influence  we  fear  there  will  have  to  be 
some  especially  active  animating  force  intro¬ 
duced,  for  it  seems  to  be  drifting  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Consideration  of  the  publicity  plan 
that  was  taken  up  at  Washington  a  couple  of 
months  ago  seems  to  have  evolved  nothing 
much  except  considerable  of  a  wrangle,  so 
far  as  a  certain  committee  is  concerned,  while 
the  activities  of  the  National  Association  are 
so  circumscribed  by  reasons  of  discretion  and 
a  policy  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  po¬ 
tential  force  that  it  should  be. 

The  matter  of  taxation  is  itself  something 
that  might  well  engage  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  trade,  with  a  view  to  having 
favorable  action  taken  by  Congress.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  figures  that  Mr.  McAdoo  referred 
to  illustrate  as  plainly  as  any  comment  from 
a  friendly  source  what  great  irregularities 
there  are  in  the  present  method  of  assessing 
Government  charges.  Yet  what  is  being 
done?  That  was  a  well  chosen  title  Mr.  Lloyd 
selected  for  his  Schenectady  address  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  “Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burns.” 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Lloyd  last  sum¬ 
mer  referred  to  the  commercial  hoboes  who 
are  stealing  a  ride,  affording  the  opportunity 


for  Mr.  Clark  to  follow  with  more  extended 
comment  with  reference  to  those  who  are  rid¬ 
ing  the  rods.  It  is  plain  that  both  gentlemen 
are  under  no  delusions  as  to  the  trade  being 
composed  of  varying  constituent  elements; 
and  some  are  quite  willing  to  go  along  with 
others  who  are  paying  the  freight,  it  would 
appear. 

While  the  records  show  that  we  are  getting 
back  to  the  bituminous  tonnage  basis  of  1917, 
it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  we  attain 
again  the  high  mark  of  1918.  And  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  trade  affairs  will  contrast  this 
situation  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  former  years  when  there  was  on 
but  two  occasions,  we  believe,  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  period  than  a  single  year  of  declining 
tonnage  production.  The  country  at  large  is 
passing  through  a  notable  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment,  as  we  all  know,  and  the  effect  of  the 
uncertainty  tends  to  hold  down  the  coal  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  in  a  measure  fortunate  that 
there  have  been  some  obstacles  to  production 
during  the  recent  past,  and  we  believe  all  due 
allowance  may  well  be  made  for  certain  ac¬ 
tuating  causes  of  that  sort.  But  the  trade 
does  feel  that  it  has  a  grievance  with  respect 
to  regulatory  measures  of  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  no  thought  of  easier  conditions 
gradually  eventuating  should  cause  any  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  resolve  to  take  steps  not  to  be 
harrowed  again  as  they  were  recently. 

In  contrast  to  the  bituminous  shortage,  the 
anthracite  trade  is  running  along  in  good 
form  with  a  full  supply  for  all.  In  fact  there 
is  more  danger  of  producers  having  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  a  maximum  tonnage  than 
there  is  of  consumers  being  unable  to  get  all 
the  hard  coal  they  need  between  now  and 
spring.  It  has  always  been  found  that  from 
this  time  forward  calculations  as  to  the  near 
approach  of  milder  weather  have  actuated  the 
coal  trade,  and  while  it  is  also  found  almost 
invariably  that  March  is  a  good  coal  burning 
month,  there  is  some  reduction  of  business 
activity  observable  right  along  after  we  have 
passed  the  middle  of  January.  Cancellations 
because  of  receipt  of  long-delayed  tonnage 
from  other  sources  are  heard  of  and  close  cal¬ 
culations  generally  dominate  the  situation. 
We  think  it  may  well  be  emphasized  that 
there  is  a  new  element  figuring  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  this  year.  As  in  1916,  a  springtime  set¬ 
tlement  of  wage  demands  is  scheduled,  and 
with  the  experience  in  other  lines  as  a  guide, 
it  becomes  evident  that  there  will  be  more  or 
less  of  a  contest  before  the  matter  is  settled. 
Much  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  bituminous  affairs,  and  in  the  absence 
of  an  early  settlement  thereof  there  will  be 
all  the  more  uncertainty  as  to  the  handling 
of  anthracite  matters. 

Clearly  the  critical  situation  in  anthracite 
is  disposing  of  the  small  sizes.  With  the  win¬ 
ter  more  than  half  gone  there  is  still  a  large 
stock  of  this  tonnage  on  hand,  and  the  fact 
that  so-  large  a  supply  is  available  at  this  time 
of  the  year  shows  there  are  comparatively  few 
plants  using  bituminous  which  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  change  to  hard  coal  temporarily 
because  of  interruptions  to  their  usual  source 
of  supply.  In  fact  the  situation  indicates  that 
unless  most  extraordinary  conditions  prevail 
in  the  bituminous  market  the  price  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  steam  sizes  are  too  high,  based  on  a 
competitive  basis.  It  is  true  that  the 
smokeless  quality  of  that  coal  gives  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  advantage  in  certain  situations,  but  this 
is  a  very  moderate  factor  with  respect  to 
the  industry  a,s  a  whole. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Seasonable  Weather  Checks  Threatened  Slump  in  Anthracite,  hut  Local  Situation  Is  Easy- 
Bituminous  Market  Bare  of  Free  Coal;  Transportation  Troubles  Acute. 


The  anthracite  market  has  about  held  its 
own  this  week,  several  days  of  wintry 
weather  having  checked  for  the  time  being 
the  softening  tendency  which  threatened  to 
develop  into  a  slump.  In  some  respects 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  a  year  ago, 
when  a  period  of  depression  set  in  during 
January  and  lasted  until  April. 

Stagnation  was  due  to  the  heavy  ton¬ 
nage  mined  and  distributed  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer,  and  to  reduced  consumption 
incidental  to  a  mild  winter.  Last  summer 
the  producers  and  distributors  did  a  heavy 
business,  but  the  weather  this  winter  has 
been  more  seasonable  than  a  year  ago,  so 
that  such  a  serious  slowing  down  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  not  been  witnessed  as  yet.  In 
fact  there  has  been  no  slowing  down  in  the 
sense  that  the  market  is  unable  to  absorb 
the  full  output  of  domestic  sizes  at  the  es¬ 
tablished  prices  for  company  and  independ¬ 
ent  tonnage. 

All  that  has  happened  is  that  require¬ 
ments  have  been  satisfied  to  such  an  extent 
that  retailers  are  no  longer  disposed  to  pay 
excessive  premiums  on  a  small  percentage 
of  the  output.  Dealers  in  all-rail  territory 
would  welcome  increased  shipments  of  com¬ 
pany  coal,  and,  failing  to  get  all  they  want 
at  the  circular,  are  willing  to  pay  the  regu¬ 
lar  75-cent  premium  on  independent  ton- 
na§ie>  plus  the  usual  commission  when  it  is 
bought  through  wholesale  houses.  But 
there  are  few  dealers,  even  in  far-away 
places,  who  will  pay  fancy  prices. 

At  tidewater  it  is  becoming  harder  to 
get  even  the  75-cent  premium,  for  the  local 
market  has  been  so  well  supplied  with  com¬ 
pany  coal  during  the  past  few  weeks  that 
many  of  the  city  dealers  are  getting  all  the 
tonnage  they  need  at  the  circular.  Retail 
demand  is  not  particularly  active,  owing  to 
the  extent  to  which  consumers  stocked  up 
before  the  cold  weather  arrived.  Chestnut 
and  stove  are  the  sizes  most  wanted. 

All  the  steam  sizes  are  in  good  supply, 
though  weakness  is  confined  largely  to  bar¬ 
ley.  Serious  price-cutting  in  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rice  has  not  been  reported.  In¬ 
dependent  shippers  who  have  tonnage  at  the 
piers  or  afloat  are  not  disposed  to  let  it  go 
at  much  below  the  circular  when  it  is  of 
standard  quality.  Barley  is  offering  at 
$1.25-$1.50.  A  few  more  inquiries  are  noted 
this,  week,  but  there  has  not  been  enough 
buying  in  any  size  to  cause  prices  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Loaded  cargoes  are  stronger  than 
coal  at  the  piers,  owing  to  delays  in.  load- 
mg. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Conditions  in  the  tidewater  bituminous 
market  are  such  that  widespread  industrial 
paialysis  would  prevail  if  most  consumers 
had  not  been  unusually  forehanded  in.  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  winter  requirements.  The 
movement  of  coal  has  slowed  down  to>  such 
an  extent  that  many  users  would  hnve  to 
suspend  if  they  were  dependent  on  current 
deliveries.  1  his  is  true  to  some  extent 
every  winter,  but  the  present  situation  is 
decidedly  abnormal  even  comsiderin  g  the 
time  of  year. 

What  is  being  witnessed  is  the  nearest 
appi  oach  to  a  transportation  breakdown 


that  has  occurred  since  the  early  weeks  of 
1918,  when  the  Fuel  Administration  issued 
its.  workless  Monday”  order  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  railroads.  In  a  measure  this 
is  an  aftermath  of  the  strike,  for  many  cars 
which  were  sent  west  with  coal  have  not  yet 
been  restored  to  the  eastern  bituminous 
roads.  Weather  conditions  have  also  played 
a  pai  t,  and  shortage  of  motive  power  is  a 
factor  on  some  lines. 

Yet  these  various  difficulties  do  not  fully 
explain  the  coal  shortage  at  tidewater.  It  is 
apparently  a  fact  that  the  local  market  is 
not  getting  its  normal  percentage  of  the 
bituminous  production  because  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  placed  on  tidewater  shipments  by 
the  Railroad  Administration. 

4  he  permit  system,  which  was  designed 
to  prevent  congestion  at  the  piers,  is  an  ab- 
surdity  under  present  conditions  when  the 
tonnage  at  the  piers  is  less  than  one-half  of 
normal  and  shippers  with  credit  in  the  pools 
are  unable  to  get  their  boats  loaded  because 
there  is  not  enough  coal  to  go  around.  But 
permits  are  still  required,  and  instances  are 
reported  every  day  of  shippers  being  unable 
to  obtain  them  even  when  it  is  shown  the 
tonnage  is  wanted  to  apply  on  contracts. 
And  in  any  event  the  obtaining  of  permits 
involves  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  loss  of  time. 

This  week  pier  operations  have  been  ham¬ 
pered  worse  than  ever  by  bad  weather  and 
frozen  coal.  The  result  has  been  a  drop  in 
loadings  as  compared  with  last  week  and  a 
slight  increase  in  tonnage  standing,  but  not 
enough  to  indicate  that  tonnage  is  reaching 
the  local  ports  in  materially  larger  volume. 
A  strike  of  firemen  and  other  employes  on 
some  of  the  independent  tugs  has  also  inter¬ 
fered  more  or  less  with  movement  about  the 
harbor.  There  were  3,396  cars  at  the  piers 
on  Wednesday,  as  compared  with  2,072  a 
week  earlier. 

The  difficulty  which  some  shippers  en¬ 
counter  in  getting  coal  out  of  the  pools  is 
no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  tak- 
nng  care  of  public  utilities,  which  seem  to 
be  in  worse  shape  than  the  average  manu¬ 
facturing  plant.  It  is  also  probable  that 
shippers  having  contracts  with  other  classes 
of  consumers  that  formerly  ranked  high  on 
the  priority  are  being  favored  in  the  distri¬ 
bution. 

1  here  is  little  if  any  coal  to  be  had  at 
the  Government  price, 'but  coal  for  foreign 
bunkering  is  available  at  a  stiff  premium. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harl  or. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  Y  ork  harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 

Week  of  Anthracite  Biti  iminous 


Nov. 

13-19  . 

....  5,701 

5,635 

Nov. 

20-26  . 

....  6,068 

4,460 

Nov. 

27-Dec.  3.  . 

• . . .  5,055 

3,095 

Dec. 

4-10  . 

....  6,053 

3,373 

Dec. 

11-17  . 

....  5,129 

2,116 

Dec. 

18-24  . 

. . . .  4,708 

3,204 

Dec. 

25-31  . 

. . . .  4,890 

3,953 

jan. 

1-7  . 

. . . .  5,029 

4,253 

Jan. 

8-14  . 

. . . .  6,532 

4,933 

Jan. 

15-21  . 

. . . .  4,801 

l  3,731 

FAVORABLE  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Wintry  Weather  Causes  Heavy  Coal  Con¬ 
sumption — Bituminous  Unsatisfactory. 

Winter  surely  has  this  part  of  the  country  in  its 
grip.  1  he  temperature  has  not  been  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  at  any  time  during  the  past  week.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  have  been  several  snows,  and  taken  alto¬ 
gether  conditions  are  entirely  favorable  for  the  coal 
trade. 

The  dealers  have  plenty  of  orders  on  hand  and  are 
adding  to  the  number  daily.  With  the  continuous 
winter  weather  we  have  had  from  before  Christmas 
there  has  been  a  heavy  consumption  of  coal  and  the 
stocks  which  were  put  in  last  summer  are  slowly 
dwindling.  Every  dealer  has  the  experience  time  and 
again  of  a  customer  coming  in  and  ordering  a  few 
tons  of  stove  or  nut,  with  the  remark  that  there  is 
no  particular  hurry,  but  that  they  thought  it  best  to 
have  a  little  put  in.  This  only  means  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  their  supplies  are  running  down  fast. 

Unfortunately  for  the  retail  trade  their  consumers 
to  a  great  measure  are  still  insisting  on  stove  and 
nut  and  deliveries  are  more  or  less  delayed  on  this 
account.  While  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  to  accumulate  stocks  of  these  sizes  in  the 
bins,  now  they  are  empty  most  of  the  time. 

Mo'*  dealers  when  pressed  will  admit  that  during 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  their  deliveries  of  pea 
have  picked  up  very  considerably,  but  they  still  re¬ 
port  the  consumer  not  very  eager  to  take  this  size. 
Certainly  if  real  winter  weather  continues  for  three 
or  four  weeks  yet,  it  will  see  the  dealers  actually 
asking  for  this  size.  As  it  is  now  the  independents 
are  still  troubled  at  times  to  move  their  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  pea. 

The  dealers  claim  if  they  do  not  get  the  change  of 
sizes  and  most  of  their  argument  in  favor  of  it 
seems  to  be  with  the  idea  that  it  will  eliminate  the 
pea  coal  problem — that  the  companies  will  simply 
have  to  fix  a  wider  margin  between  pea  and  nut,  so 
that  the  new  price  of  pea  will  be  at  least  $3  less  than 
chestnut.  It  is  a  fact  that  up  to  within  a  few  years 
ago  the  margin  was  proportionately  greater  than  at 
present,  and  very  little  trouble  was  had  with  pea, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  all  dealers 
began  to  dig  into  their  stocks  heavily  and  were  even 
calling  for  more. 

Small  Sizes  a  Burden. 

The  anthracite  steam  trade  is  all  centered  on  buck¬ 
wheat  and  the  larger  companies  are  at  times  slow  in 
filing  .their  orders  for  No.  1,  especially  the  better 
giades.  Rice  and  barley  continue  to  be  much  of  an 
annoy  ance  to  them  and  frequently  some  of  these 
sizes  are  sent  into  the  storage  yards  for  lack  of  a 
market. 

Fiom  the  producers  standpoint,  the  bituminous 
trade  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  pro¬ 
duction  is  way  off  on  account  of  poor  car  supply, 
with  qo  real  hopes  of  an  early  betterment.  As  a  rule 
25%  of  requirements  is  the  report  of  the  shippers. 
In  addition  rougher  weather  is  upon  the  trade  in  the 
way  of  snow  and  cold  weather,  which  always  ham¬ 
pers  rail  movement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consumer  demand 
for  fuel  is  quite  strong,  as  all  houses  receive  frequent 
inquiries  for  more  coal.  The  stocks  of  consumers 
have  been  heavily  cut  into  and  they  all  seem  anxious 
to.  replace  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Of  course 
this  demand  is  all  on  the  good  coals,  but  even  the 
medium  grade  coals  are  in  demand.  In  addition  to 
this  railway  fuel  requirements  cut  heavily  into  the 
shipments  that  might  go  to  the  general  trade. 

Concerns  who  have  contracts  expiring  with  the 
first  of  the  year  have  been  endeavoring  to  have  them 
renewed,  and  while  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
few  cases,  it  is  believed  that  shippers  as  a  whole 
aie  inclined  to  hold  off  until  they  can  see  exactly 
what  they  are  heading  for. 

1  lie  embargo  on  tide  shipments  continues  and  no 
permits  are  being  granted  for  this  trade.  To  be 
sure,  where  engagements  were  entered  into  prior  to 
the  embargo  the  shippers  are  allowed  to  fulfill  them 
and  this  accounts  for  a  few  tide  clearances  recently. 


Anthracite  tonnage  statistics  for  month  of  De¬ 
cember  are  not  yet  available,  we  are  advised. 
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BUFFALO  TRADE  UPSET. 


Confiscations  and  Transportation  Troubles 
Cause  Bituminous  Trade  Much  Annoyance. 

The  Buffalo  bituminous  shipper  is  wild  with  rail¬ 
road  confiscation  of  coal.  Everybody  is  complain¬ 
ing  bitterly  that  after  being  at  great  pains  to  get 
some  coal  started  from  the  mines  there  comes  in  a 
notice  of  the  railroad  having  taken  it  and  then  there 
is  all  of  the  machinery  of  getting  the  mine  owner  to 
waiver  the  coal,  then  the  notary  public  and  a  new 
bill  with  15  cents  added,  to  be  sent  to  the  road. 
Sometimes  the  commission  is  paid  and  sometimes 
not.  All  payment-  is  held  up  till  the  road  gets  ready 
to  make  it. 

Just  now  the  big  storm  is  holding  everything  back. 
It  did  not  snow  heavily  here,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  surrounding  country  has  twice  the  snow  that  we 
have  and  all  freight  is  at  present  moving  Very  slowly, 
if  at  all.  The  situation  tends  to  stiffen  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  market,  but  the  effect  is  not  very  visible,  for 
the  shipper  is  bound  to  ask  a  fixed  price  and  if  he 
cannot  deliver  the  coal  to  his  private  customer  he  is 
not  in  the  trade  to  any  great  extent.  Everybody  is 
complaining  that  the  roads  do  not  play  fair,  and  be¬ 
sides,  by  the  amount  of  coal  they  are  taking,  it  looks 
as  if  they  were  afraid  of  a  shortage  and  are  trying 
to  put  some  into  stock. 

So  the  shipper  is  between  about  four  fires,  even,  if  , 
he  can  get  any  coal  started,  and  if  he  does  not  get 
roasted  he  is  lucky.  The  car  situation  is  said  to  be 
growing  worse.  The  sending  of  so  many  cars  to 
points  beyond  the  Mississippi  during  the  strike 
created  a  bad  shortage,  and  a  partial  recovery  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  for  some  time.  There  ought 
to  be  new  cars  forthcoming,  but  nobody  seems  to  be 
getting  any. 

Consumers  Not  Awake  to  Situation. 

With  the  situation  what  it  is,  the  actual  state  of 
the  demand  is  hard  to  make  out.  Consumers  want 
coal,  but  most  of  them  are  not  awake  to  the  situa-  - 
tion  and  are  ordering  in  a  haphazard  way,  almost 
as  if  there  was  any  amount  of  coal  to  be  had,  when 
in  fact  it  is  about  impossible  to  get  any, -so  that  the 
consumer  is  likely  to  wake  up  some  day  and  find  that 
he  is  not  able  to  get  a  full  supply.  Then  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  stir  up  the  trade  as  much  as  possible,  but  it 
will  not  come  to  anything. 

Bituminous  prices,  as  regulated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  as  follows :  $4.70  for  Alleghany  Valley 
sizes,  $4.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and  three- 
quarter,  $4  25  for  same,  mine-run  and  all  slack,  per 
net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

Anthracite  is  pretty  plenty  here  and  it  is  reported 
easier  everywhere  than  the  severe  state  of  the 
weather  warrants.  The  companies  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
viding  fully  as  much  coal  as  is  needed,  so  that  all 
idea  of  premium  on  the  independent  product  is  gone, 
so  far  as  the  local  trade  is  concerned.  Substitutes, 
such  as  coke,  is  not  selling  in  any  amount. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  the  general  idea  that  anthra¬ 
cite  is  going  to  be  higher  next  fall  than  it  is  now. 
The  value  of  it  in  the  ground  increases  and  the 
holder  will  need  to  get  an  increase  to  make  him 
good.  Will  the  consumer  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price,  or  will  he  look  for  a  substitute? 


It  is  planned  to  establish  an  Americanization 
school  for  alien-born  mine  workers  at  Natalie,  near 
Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  in  the  anthracite  region.  Natalie 
is  the  site  of  the  Natalie  colliery,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  subsidiary  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  who 
also  own  the  adjacent  Greenough  mine.  This  work 
will  be  in  line  with  similar  work  being  prosecuted 
by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Coal  Co.  with  marked  success. 


W.  L.  Andrews  has  been  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  Pie  was  formerly  the 
company’s  manager  of  transportation,  and  earlier 
in  his  career  was  an  official  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 


FAIRMONT  CONDITIONS. 


Car  Supply  Adversely  Affected  by  Snow 
Storms  and  Severe  Weather. 

Acute  car  shortage  is  bound  to  hit  the  Fairmont 
region  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  present  week. 
The  supply  of  empties  started  low  on  the  Monongah 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  on  Mon¬ 
day  with  but  1,153  cars  in  the  region  and  the  early 
morning  placement  cut  down  to  1,073.  If  a  full  run 
is  to  be  supplied  to  the  mines  every  day  in  the  week 
it  means  that  from  2,000  to  3,000  cars  must  be  on 
the  division  on  Mondays. 

Despite  the  limited  car  supply  the  mines  turned 
out  1,136  cars  of  coal  on  Monday.  Oil  the  Mononga- 
hela  Railroad  in  the  West.  Virginia  district  the  mines 
loaded  261  cars  of  coal,  which  is  decidedly  heavy 
considering  the  kind  of  car -supply  that  has  existed. 

Tuesday  saw  44  mines  idle  op  the  Monongah  divi¬ 
sion,  against  11  on  Monday.  There  were  but  754 
cars  cn  the  division  on  Tuesday  and  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  placement  dropped  to  654.  Indications  for 
Wednesday  are  a  50  per  cent,  car  supply  on  the 
B.  &  O.  and  a  40  per  cent,  car  supply  on  the  Monon- 
gahela. 

Nothing  especially  favorable  can  be  handed  out  to 
the  operators  in  the  way  of  an  adequate  car  supply, 
according  to  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  which  has  learned  through  its 
executive  vice-president,  G.  T.  Bell,  that  a  heavy 
snow  fall  between  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  has  tied 
up  the  movement  of  empties.  Added  to  this  there 
are  a  large  number  of  unloaded  cars  tied  up  due  to 
severe  cold  weather. 

Last  Week’s  Tonnage. 

Last-week  the  Fairmont  region  produced  6,429  cars 
of  coal  and  coke — 6,392  cars,  or  319,600  tons  of  coal 
and  37  cars  of  coke.  Mines  along  the  Monongah  divi¬ 
sion  produced  5,313  cars.  The  week’s  loading  was 
102  cars. shy  of  the  week  ending  January  3,  and  69 
cars  shy  of  the  week  ending  January  10.  Last  week’s 
loading,  however,  was  1,793  cars  heavier  than  the 
corresponding  week  of  January,  1919. 

Operations  along  the  Monongahela  Railroad  in 
West  Virginia  last  week  produced  1,079  cars  of  coal. 

There  were  4,729  cars  of  coal  loaded  east,  while 
the  coal  movement  west  was  585  cars.  Curtis  Bay 
shipments  during  the  week  totaled  780  cars.  With 
thie  export  permits  a  thing  of  the  past  for  probably 
a  few' weeks  at  least  and  coastwise  shipping  rates 
advancing  75  cents  a  ton,  making  the  present  rate  to 
Boston  $2.75  a  ton,  the  indications  are  that  Curtis 
Bay  shipments  will  fall  off  and  all-rail  shipments  .to 
New  England  will  be  increased. 

For  some  time  the  all-rail  shipments  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  cheaper  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
fuel  being  sent  to  New  England,  especially  railroad 
fuel,  has  been  going  that  way.  The  chief  New  Eng¬ 
land  shipper  in  the  Fairmont  region  is  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  operating  mines  at 
Grant  Town  and  Lowesville.  The  company  has  its 
own  boats  and  they  will  continue  to  conduct  their 
business  out  of  Curtis  Bay. 

With  all-rail  shipments  on  to  New  England  more 
extensive  than  ever  it  will  mean  that  the  short  haul 
between  Curtis  Bay  and  the  coal  fields  will  be  broken 
up  and  it  will  require  more  time  to  get  empties  back 
to  the  mines. 

Shipments  to  Michigan  points  last  week  totaled 
80  cars,  while  those  to  Ohio  points  aggregated  218 
cars  and  western  miscellaneous  points  were  287. 

Movement  over  the  mountains  east  of  Grafton  on 
the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  averaged  pretty  well  at  1,062 
cars  last  week.  The  total  number  of  loads  carried 
over  the  line  east  of  Grafton  was  7.436.  The  best 
showing  was  on  Tuesday,  when  1,151  loads  were 
drawn,  and  on  Wednesday  with  1,120. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  last  week  fell  to  1,116  cars, 
the  lowest  total  of  the  present  month.  Last  week 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  shaded  its  tonnage  greatly. 
New  York  Central  and  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  and  P.  &  R.  railroads  did  not  receive  as 
large  consignments  as  usual. 


PITTSBURGH  IN  BAD  WAY. 


Car  Shortage  Growing  Steadily  Worse, 
Forcing  Many  Mines  to  Suspend. 

With  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market  contracted  up  to 
90  per  cent,  and  the  car  supply  only  50  per  cent,  or 
less,  operators  say  they  are  in  just  as  bad  a  predica¬ 
ment  as  they  were  immediately  preceding  the  coal 
strike.  All  appeals  to  the  Federal  authorities  for  an 
increase  in  car  supply  have  been  to  absolutely  no 
avail ;  in  fact,  the  situation  seems  to  be  growing 
worse  every  day  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  field, 
and  .predictions  were  heard  early  this  week  that 
unless  something  is  done  to  bring  about  an  improve¬ 
ment  bv  the  Government,  practically,  every  mine  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  will  have  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions. 

Every  day  reports  come  in  of  mines  shutting  down 
because  of  the  car  shortage.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
that  33  mines  in  Western  Pennsylvania  are  now 
closed  down  tightly  with  no  prospects  of  resuming 
operations  very  soon.  Again,  the  labor  shortage 
menace  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  as  a  result 
of  these  shut-downs.  Five  mines  suspended  because 
of  no  cars  two  weeks  ago  attempted  to  resume  last 
Monday,  but  found  they  had  not  sufficient  miners  to 
do  so,  the  men  having  gone  either  to  other  mining 
districts  where  cars  are  more  plentiful,  or  sought 
work  in  other  industries. 

It  is  evident  now,  operators  declare,  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  are  seeing  their  mistake  in  the 
methods  they  used  in  diverting  coal  during  the 
emergency  precipitated  by  the  miners’  strike.  Coal 
was  diverted  from  the  Pittsburgh  field  regardless  of 
distance,  and  this,  united  with  the  general  confusion, 
has  caused  a  condition  which,  it  is  declared,  will  be 
very  difficult  to  overcome.  The  Government  admits 
it  is  having  much  trouble  getting  the  empties  out  of 
tile  far  West,  where  it  shipped  coal  during  the  strike. 
Indeed,  reports  are  heard  in  Pittsburgh  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  out  of  this  field  during 
the  strike  remain  unloaded  on  side  tracks  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Congressmen  Asked  to  Aid. 

Congressmen  have  been  asked  to  take  this  matter 
up,  but  so  far  as  is  known  little  or  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  getting  the  empties  back 
to  the  mines.  -  West  Virginia,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion-  received  here,  is  suffering  the  same  inconveni¬ 
ence, .and  it  is -declared  that  a  score  of  the  best  mines 
in  the  Ohio  field  are  shut  down,  too. 

There  are  at  least  a  score  of  instances,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  where  coal  consigned  to  certain  places,  after 
being  unaccounted  for  more  than  a  month,  is  turning 
up  in  far  western  points.  In  such  cases  it  usually 
happens  that  no  one  out  there  is  willing  to  take  it 
in  view  of  the  lower  prices  obtaining  in  the  West 
with  the  resumption  of  operations  in  the  Illinois  and 
Indiana  fields. 

The  entire  situation  is  simply  a  case  of  a  muddle. 
The  production  of  coal  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
now  is  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  normal  in  mines 
that  are  able  to  operate  at  all.  Operators  declare 
that  there  are  more  mines  for  sale  at  the  present 
time  than  ever  before,  because  the  owners  are  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted. 

Everything  possible  is  being  done  by  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  look  out  for  the  domestic  supply.  The  retail¬ 
ers  have  no  contracts  with  the  mines,  but  the 
operators  nevertheless  are  giving  them  all  the  coal 
they  need.  Government  agents  in  this  district  are 
authority  for  the  statement  that  not  a  single  case  of 
violation  of  the  Government  price  regulations  has 
been  found  among  the  big  operators,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  say  they  have  found  very  incriminating 
evidence  against  certain  brokers  who  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  coal  shortage  and  demanding  ridicu¬ 
lous  prices. 


Samuel  B.  Van  Dusen,  of  Van  Dusen,  Bro.  &  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe  upon  which  he 
started  the  latter  part  of  November  in  order  to  visit 
the  grave  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
France. 
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BOSTON  SHORT  OF  COAL. 


Coastwise  Navigation  Has  Been  Hampered 
Greatly  by  Recent  Storms. 

The  very  severe  winter  weather — hot  referring  so 
much  to  the  cold  as  to  the  storms  which  tie  up  trans¬ 
portation — has  this  week  hit  the  trade  hard,  whole¬ 
sale  as  well  as  retail.  Everyone  had  been  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  on  weather  conditions,  which  had  been 
remarkably  good  all  the  fall  and  thus  far  into  the 
winter,  but,  in  a  twinkling,  all  changed. 

Steamers,  barges  and  all  other  water  craft  have 
great  difficulty  in  making  the  trip  along  this  coast  in 
such  weather  and,  as  a  rule,  they  tie  up  in  a  safe 
harbor  wherever  the  storm  catches  them  and  “wait 
’till  the  clouds  roll  by.”  It's  the  only  safe  way,  .al¬ 
though  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  has  helped  immensely  in 
keeping  the  coal  craft  moving  even  in  some  pretty 
bad  weatheer. 

Complaints  continue  to  reach  Boston  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  bituminous  operators  to  the  effect  that 
the  car  shortage  is  very  serious.  New  England  in¬ 
land  points  are  sertiously  hampered,  especially  as  the 
storms  have  held  back  many  shipments  on  which  they 
might  have  drawn  by  rail  from  Boston  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all-rail  shipments.  Deliveries  under  con¬ 
tracts  constitute  the  principal  bituminous  business  at 
present.  “Spot”  is  extremely  hard  to  find — if  anyone 
wants  to  find  it.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  demand  is 
about  as  scarce  as  supply  on  free  coal  at  Boston. 

Protests  against  the  Shipping  Board’s  action  in 
jumping  rates  75  cents  a  ton  continue  to  be  heard 
and  the  claim  is  repeatedly  set  up  that  an  extravagant 
Government  department  is  saddling  an  unnecessary 
expense  upon  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of 
New  England  in  order  to  make  its  annual  financial 
statement  look  like  a  justification  for  continued  Fed¬ 
eral  ownership  and  operation  of  the  Merchant 
Marine.  Of  course,  the  New  England  manufacturer 
will  pass  the  extra  cost  of  his  fuel  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  his  products  the  country  over,  but  he 
knows  the  kicks  that  will  surely  follow  such  a  course. 
In  this  respect  he  has  nothing  on  the  average  coal 
man,  who  has  had  his  kicks  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  for  so  long  a  time  that  he  is  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  them. 

Worried  Over  the  Future. 

Export  business  continues  to  be  a  bugbear  to  New 
England,  for  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  exporters 
are  not  likely  to  be  inclined  to  keep  any  more  coal  at 
home  than  they  can  hold  so  long  as  there’s  $1.35  a 
ton  extra  profit  allowed  when  it  goes  overseas.  Can 
New  England  secure  its  fair  share  of  bituminous 
against  such  competition?  According  to  the  opinion 
of  James  J.  Storrow,  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
“No,  not  unless  Federal  help  is  extended.”  Just 
how  far  such  Federal  assistance  will  have  to  go  or 
will  be  permitted  to  go  at  this  time  is  said  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful.  For  this  reason  there  is  much 
worry  over  the  situation  that  may  develop  next 
spring,  when  the  time  comes  for  starting  in  earnest 
the  restocking  of  New  England’s  industrial  coal  bins. 

There’s  one  thing  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  coal  operators  and  that  is  this:  With  the  many 
plants  already  converted  to  the  burning  of  fuel  oil 
and  the  hundreds  of  others  having  a  similar  move 
under  consideration,  it  will  be  within  their  power  to 
increase  the  oil-burning  plants  to  double  or  treble, 
the  present  number  of  withholding  bituminous  or 
permitting  the  supply  to  run  short.  Oil  already  has 
commended  itself  as  a  fuel  in  too  many  ways  to  be 
ignored  as  a  sharp  and  fast-growing  competitor,  espe¬ 
cially  in  centres  where  the  labor  situation  is  almost 
always  under  a  strain. 

The  facories  and  mills  that  have  oil  burners  are 
almost  invariably  good  advertisers  for  the  companies 
selling  the  oil  apparatus,  thus  being  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  “knockers’’  that  go  with  most  coal-burning 
contracts.  The  cumulative  effect  of  so  much  knock¬ 
ing  on  one  side  and  so  many  enthusiastic  boosters  on 
the  other  side  is  bound  to  make  itself  felt  decidedly 
within  a  year  or  two  more  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  at  least. 


The  retail  business  has  been  given  quite  a  boost 
by  reason  of  the  weather  conditions  and  the  delivery 
conditions  are  the  worst  for  the  past  eight  months. 
Many  of  the  companies  have  more  orders  on  hand — 
mostly  small  refill  lots — than  they  have  had  since 
early  fall.  Of  course,  every  order  is  accompanied  by 
a  request  that  it  be  delivered  immediately.  There’s 
nothing  for  the  dealer  to  do  except  fill  the  order  as 
quickly  as  possible,  never  mind  the  extra  cost  to  him 
or  the  inconvenience.  The  average  customer  does 
not  realize  this  situation  and  many  of  them  would 
not  care  if  they  did  know  about  it. 

Rumors  of  a  prospective  advance  in  retail  prices 
of  anthracite  coal  are  noised  about  but  such  a  jump 
now  appears  in  doubt,  depending  upon  the  move  the 
railroads  make  in  regard  to  advancing  their  freight 
rates.  A  freight  rate  jump  would  naturally  mean 
a  similar  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  at  retail 
throughout  New  England. 


COMPLEXITY  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Car  Shortage,  Diversions  and  Confiscations 
All  at  Once. 

Hampering  conditions  of  transportation  continue 
to  be  almost  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  normally  prosper¬ 
ous  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market.  There  is 
a  normal,  steady,  satisfactory  demand  for  all  classes 
of  fuel  production  which  is  made  to  seem  abnormal 
by  restricted  delivery,  which  is  wholly  responsible 
for  reduced  mining.  Short  car  supply,  while  the 
chief  rail  trouble,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Crip¬ 
pled  motive  power  and,  strange  to  say,  congestion 
at  transfer  points  have  kept  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
that  are  badly  needed  out  of  the  market  for  a  week 
or  two  past  as  the  result  of  embargoes.  The  variety 
of  testimony  on  the  subject  of  car  supply  for  the  last 
week  makes  it  difficult  to  make  a  fair  estimate,  but 
it  was  slightly  worse  than  the  week  before  when 
no  operator  estimated  it  above  50  per  cent.  On  Mon¬ 
day  of  each  week  it  is  always  good  because  of  the 
Sunday  accumlation  of  empties,  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  week  it  is  demoralized.  Many  large  producers 
say  that  they  had  cars  only  two  days  last  week.  Ap¬ 
parently  no  fixed  system  of  deliveries  is  adhered  to 
and  service,  beside  being  bad,  is  exceedingly  irregu¬ 
lar,  not  to  say  whimsical.  This  fact  is  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  as  nobody  knows  what  he  may  expect. 

The  C.  &  O.  pretty  well  maintained  its  average 
of  the  preceding  week  but  the  L.  &  N.  and  the  N.  & 
W.  have  fallen  down  woefully.  It  is  beleievd  that 
in  the  case  of  these  two  roads  the  supply  was  little 
better  than  40  per  cent.,  with  no  apparent  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  improvement.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  present  conditions,  in  varying  degree,  are  likely 
to  be  chronic  for  the  cold  season. 

Railroad  Confiscations  Heavy. 

To  add  to  the  aggravations  of  light-loading  on 
account  of  railroad  repression,  there  has  been,  for 
the  week,  a  very  considerably  increased  amount  of 
railroad  confiscation — hundreds  of  cars  have  been 
taken  in  transit  and  this  fact  has  accentuated  the  dis¬ 
tress  calls  which  again  are  showing  themselves 
through  appeals  to  the  local  sub-regional  committees. 
Operators  say  that  this  would  not  be  a  matter  to 
worry  about  if  it  were  not  the  fact  that  each  confisca¬ 
tion  means  a  more  or  less  long-extending  dispute  of 
the  rate  of  payment,  which  inevitably  puts  off  the 
time  of  payment. 

Complications  have  arisen  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  thousands  of  cars  sent  to  the  far  west  by  the 
process  of  diversion,  will  be  months  getting  back,  for 
most  of  them  are  on  sidings  still  loaded  with  the 
diverted  coal,  which  nobody  wants  now  at  the  price 
with  the  freight  added,  because  cheaper  coal  from 
nearer  mines  is  now  available.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  this  coal  uder  the  circumstances,  nobody  seems 
to  know,  but  of  course,  there  will  have  to  be  some 
solution  soon  and  the  problem  belongs  to  the  rail¬ 
road  department.  In  the  meantime,  Cincinnati  pro¬ 
ducers  have  received  big  sheets,  showing  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  diverted  fuel  shipments  and  are  ^ying  to 
find  out  where  to  collect,  if  that  is  possible  at  all. 


New  River  smokeless  until  Monday  was  embargoed 
from  the  West  and  shut  out  of  tidewater,  except  in 
the  case  of  producers  holding  permits  given  prior  to 
January  9th.  Fortunately  a  good  many  of  the  com¬ 
panies  had  the  required  permits.  Those  who  did 
not  have  them  were  privileged  to  load  for  western 
demand  after  Monday.  As  this  demand  was  at  least 
five  times  as  great  as  they  could  hope  to  satisfy  if 
they  were  running  full,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  a  market  for  all  the  coal  they  can  mine  and 
deliver. 

Easy  Movement  to  Michigan  Points. 

Kanawha,  Coal  River  and  Logan  coal  is  embargoed 
east  on  the  C.  &  O.  because  of  reported  congestion 
and  tidewater  consignments  of  every  kind  are  closely 
restricted.  The  ban  on  Michigan  cargoes  is  off,  how¬ 
ever,  and  fuel  seems  to  be  moving  in  that  direction 
without  much  trouble  as  soon  as  the  cars  are  made 
available  for  its  loading.  Some  trouble  has  been 
experienced  by  congestion  at  Russell,  Ky.,  but  rep¬ 
resentation  of  various  large  companies  have  given 
their  personal  attention  to  clearing  it  up  with  a 
measurable  degree  of  success. 

The  demand  for  all  classes  of  coal  has  been  very 
urgent  under  all  the  complicating  circumstances. 
That  from  public  utilities  and  by-product  concerns 
has  been  particularly  keen  in  the  week  past.  How¬ 
ever,  operators  still  say  that  the  shortage  is  more 
apparent  than  real  and  that  the  trouble  is  wholly  one 
of  distribution. 

As  far  as  mining  conditions  are  concerned,  there 
are  no  interferences  at  this  time  to  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  The  miners  are  working  well  and  so 
amiably  and  satisfactorily  as  to  aggravate  the  agita¬ 
tors  who  cannot  be  pleased  when  things  are  fairly 
well  in  production.  No  trouble  is  reported  any¬ 
where  in  the  district  related  to  the  Cincinnati  market. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  MARKET. 


Heavy  Tonnage  Dumped  for  New  England 
Delivery — Division  of  Coal  to  Continue. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  product  has  been  dumped 
at  Hampton  Roads  during  the  week,  it  has  gone 
largely  to  supply  New  England  demand,  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  permits  for  export  not  yet  having  caught  up 
with  the  heavy  foreign  demand.  The  number  of 
vessels  waiting  for  cargo  for  both  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  destinations  is  much  lower  than  last  week,  accord- 
ing  to  the  compilations  of  the  railroad  administra¬ 
tion. 

Diversion  of  product  under  Government  authority 
for  the  use  of  New  England  railroads  continues, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  expected  the  last 
movement  of  such  a  nature  had  occurred.  In  some 
circles  it  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  diversion  will 
be  maintained  for  some  weeks  yet,  and  the  prospect 
is  not  an  encouraging  one  for  the  trade. 

Reports  as  to  car  supply  in  the  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  fields  received  here  are  conflicting.  The 
amount  of  tonnage  dumped  and  the  reserve  stocks 
being  maintained  at  tide  are  about  as  large  as  might 
be  expected,  but  the  indications  now  are  that  the  car 
shortage  is  impeding  operations  at  some  of  the  mines. 
The  Virginian,  which  up  to  this  week  had  been  hav¬ 
ing  100  per  cent,  car  suply  or  more,  is  not  quite  in 
such  a  favorable  position. 

It  is  learned  in  trade  circles,  though  it  cannot  be 
officially  confirmed  at  this  end  of  the  line,  that  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  an  embargo  on  westbound 
movement  of  certain  coals.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
such  a  ruling  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  figures  of  the  week’s  dumpings  show  that 
360,000  tons  have  been  handled  in  the  seven  days 
ending  on  January  20.  The  exact  figures  by  rail¬ 
roads  are:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  105,261  tons;  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western,  162,077 ;  Virginian,  92,207.  The  coal 
piers  are  still  working  three  shifts  a  day.  Some 
difficulty  with  frozen  coal  was  experienced  during 
the  week. 

Reserve  stocks  on  Wednesday  were:  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  68,365;  Norfolk  &  Western,  6,744;  Virginian, 
51,850;  total,  188,959  tons. 
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JOHNSTOWN  CONDITIONS. 


Car  Shortage  Continues  to  Grow  Worse 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  Field. 

No  noticeable  improvement  in  the  car  situation  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  has  been  afforded  during  the 
past  week,  according  to  several  prominent  operators. 
In  fact  there  was  not  only  no  relief  but,  if  anything, 
the  car  shortage  became  more  acute.  Throughout 
the  entire  district  mines  were  forced  either  to  close 
down  altogether  or  operate  on  a  part-time  bases.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  miners  at  being  laid  off  de¬ 
tracts  considerably  from  the  harmony  of  the  labor 
situation. 

The  system  of  handling  the  coal  cars  during  the 
strike  is  blamed  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  shortage 
by  the  majority  of  operators.  Some  hold  that  the 
failure  of  the  companies  to  contract  for  new  cars 
during  the  period  of  the  war  is  responsible,  while 
others  claim  that  the  shortage  of  coal  cars  is  caused 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  cars  that  are  ordinarily 
used  for  transporting  coal  are  now  being  used  in 
hauling  merchandise,  machinery  and  other  freight. 

In  the  West,  wfihere  it  is  reported  that  hundreds 
of  loaded  coal  cars  are  standing  idle  on  sidings,  it  is 
understood  that  the  unloading  of  the  coal  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  proposition.  The  coal  was  loaded  while  wet  and 
the  extremely  cold  weather  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  frozen  the  coal  into  solid  blocks.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  fuel  cannot  be  unloaded  by  dropping  the 
bottoms  of  the  cars  but  must  be  dug  lose  with  picks 
and  shovels,  which  is  a  slow  process.  Scarcity  of 
labor  for  this  purpose  has  also  figured  in  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Railroad  reports  do  not  show  as  much  of  a  car 
shortage  as  the  reports  of  operators  because  the 
systems  used  are  different.  An  operator  explained 
that  when  cars  are  received  late  in  the  morning,  too 
late  for  loading  that  day,  the  railroad  credited  them 
with  receipt  of  cars  for  use  that  day  and  also  charged 
the  same  number  of  cars  next  day  when  they  were 
used. 

This  week  the  supply  of  cars  averaged  about  25 
per  cent.  Howdever,  on  some  days  the  operators 
failed  to  receive  any  cars  at  all. 

A  prominent  Central  Pennsylvaira  coal  operator 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  car  shortage  in  the  coal  trade.  While 
passing  one  of  the  freight  stations  in  Johnstown 
a  few  days  ago  he  noticed  a  train  of  32  hopper  cars 
standing  on  a  siding.  Seeing  the  cars  standing  idly 
on  the  siding  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  coal  man 
and  he  climbed  on  to  one  of  the  cars  to  investigate 
underneath  the  large  pieces  of  canvas  that  covered 
huge  bulks  on  the  cars.  His  surprise  was  great 
when  he  found  that  every  car  in  the  train  was  loaded 
loaded  with  automobiles. 

He  could  not  understand  how  it  happens  that  the 
transportation  of  automobiles  has  become  so  much 
more  important  than  the  shipping  of  fuel  that  coal 
cars  must  be  pressed  into  service  to  haul  the  “gas 
buggies.” 

Aside  from  the  extra  charge  allowed  for  export 
and  foreign  bunker  coal,  and  the  75  cents  per  ton 
allowed  for  hauling,  in  case  the  coal  is  loaded  by 
wagon  or  truck,  the  Government  price  of  $2.95  con¬ 
tinues  to  prevail  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict. 


Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Market. 

The  fuel  situation  is  now  but  a  problem  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  That  does  not  make  it  a  simple  one  by  any 
means.  The  car  scarcity  is  persistent.  Despite  ef¬ 
forts  which  have  been  made  to  get  sufficient  cars  to 
the  docks  to  take  care  of  all  the  accumulated  orders, 
there  is  a  shortage.  For  the  past  week  or  so,  the 
weather  has  not  been  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  any 
serious  trouble.  The  situation  continues  to  be  one 
of  feeling  that  deliveries  are  just  a  step  ahead  of  a 
real  shortage.  A  severe  cold  spell,  if  it  endured  for 
a  few  days,  would  soon  find  a  number  of  points  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  fuel.  Of  course  such  a  condition  would 
be  immediately  followed  by  emergency  shipments  to 
relieve  the  situation.  But  it  points  to  the  fact  that 


there  is  not  a  reasonable  reserve  stock  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  generally.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the 
strike,  and  before  that,  the  delivery  of  coal  through 
the  interior  has  been  hardly  more  than  for  current 
needs.  Any  emergency  which  prevented  continued 
deliveries  would  result  in  a  speedy  shortage. 

Reports  from  the  interior,  to  the  fuel  sub-regional 
director,  do  not  point  to  any  section  as  being  entirely 
out  of  fuel.  The  work  of  the  department  has  been 
effective  in  averting  that  state  of  affairs.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  its  efforts 
to  accomplish  this.  To  do  this,  some  1,700  cars  of 
coal  are  being  loaded  out  daily.  Of  them,  about  500 
are  ore  cars,  which  carry  about  20  to  22  tons,  and 
have  no  return-haul  use.  They  are  being  used  wholly 
for  the  emergency  which  exists. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  fuel  develop 
at  the  docks.  Even  anthracite,  which  was  in  short 
supply,  has  not  begun  to  run  out  in  sizes  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  as  yet.  The  supply  of  Illinois  coal  has  been 
moderately  fair.  Not  a  great  deal  was  expected 
from  the  Illinois  mines  for  some  time,  for  it  has 
been  felt  that  it  would  take  longer  to  get  going  on 
a  normal  scale  there  than  from  the  docks,  where 
there  is  no  other  field  drawing  upon  them  but  this 
section.  Despite  the  distance  and  the  calls  of  the 
nearby  trade,  the  all-rail  trade  has  been  receiving  a 
fair  amount  of  Illinois  coal,  and  the  deliveries  are 
increasing.  Business  covered  by  contract  is  being 
cared  for. 

Price  conditions  have  hardly  any  features.  The 
range  of  prices  is  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  but 
it  is  less  a  question  of  cost  than  of  facility  to  deliver. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Export  Ban  Tightened  Up,  but  Much  Coal  Is 
Still  Being  Exported.  • 

Although  the  export  coal  ban  tightened  up  con¬ 
siderably  about  January  15,  the  local  office  of  the 
Shipping  Board  continued  to  issue  permits  for  bot¬ 
toms  for  coal  as  late  as  Wednesday  afternoon  of 
this  week,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  coming 
into  Baltimore  continued  to  go  into  foreign  bot¬ 
toms.  The  local  office  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question  said  it  had  no  orders  that 
would  prevent  it  allocating  bottoms,  and  so  far 
the  Central  Coal  Committee  at  Washington  had  not 
issued  any  orders  to  them. 

There  has  been  a  pretty  normal  loading  for  this 
point  within  the  past  10  days,  and  the  average  has 
not  fallen  below  3,500  cars  daily,  while  on  Mon¬ 
day  it  reached  3,600  cars.  Should  this  movement 
continue  local  industries  in  need  of  fuel  will  soon 
have  all  they  require,  and  exporters  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  lifting  of  the  ban  within  a  short  period. 

Despite  the  export  embargo  there  is  no  coal  being 
offered  on  the  open  market.  Shippers  here  do  not 
appear  to  regard  the  ban  seriously  at  this  time,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  firms  that  only  do  a 
partial  export  business.  The  reason  for  this  feeling 
is  that  many  of  these  firms  have  been  short  on  their 
local  obligations,  and  even  though  they  have  credits 
in  the  pool  they  are  unable  to  get  coal  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  have  a  replace¬ 
ment  policy  for  it  has  not  placed  any  of  the  coal 
back  in  the  pool  following  the  seizures  during  the 
strike.  Other  firms  who  owe  the  pool  coal  have 
not  been  able  to  replace  it,  due  to  the  heavy  run  on 
exports,  and  for  that  reason  the  ban,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  measure,  is  expected  to  aid  in 
putting  coal  into  the  pool  and  thus  make  possible  a 
fresh  start. 

No  Coal  at  Government  Price. 

Demand  for  exports  to  fill  orders  running,  and  to 
apply  on  contracts  taken  at  prices  ranging-  from  50 
cents  to  $1  above  the  Government  open  market  maxi¬ 
mum,  is  what  is  keeping  the  market  free  of  coal. 
Local  shippers  have  sought  to  obtain  coal  and  over 
the  long-distance  telephone  have  inquired  of  oper¬ 
ators  for  available  shipments.  The  information  came 
back  promptly  that  they  were  too  busy  shipping  on 
favorable  contracts  to  discuss  any  sales  at  Govern¬ 
ment  prices. 


In  some  instances  coal  for  export  was  offered 
around  $3.80,  with  a  splitting  of  the  $1.35  allowed  on 
such  movements  between- producer  and  shipper.  Re¬ 
ports  in  the  trade  indicated  that  the  week  opened 
with  considerable  bidding  for  export  coal,  for  al¬ 
though  the  Regional  Committee  at  Philadelphia  had 
disapproved  applications  especially  in  regard  to  gas 
coals,  the  Central  Coal  Committee  at  Washington  did 
not  put  any  blanket  order  on  local  shippers  until 
January  15. 

Baltimore  has  been  in  the  grip  of  a  series  of  snow¬ 
storms  for  the  past  10  days,  and  this  has  boosted 
the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  from  householders. 
There  has  been  little  business  on  the  usual  fill-in 
orders  that  come  in  January.  Few  yards  have  at 
this  time  any  supplies  because  ever  since  last  No¬ 
vember  the  household  trade  has  been  handled  on  a 
car  to  cellar  plan.  A  great  deal  of  the  coal  reach¬ 
ing  here  has  been  frozen,  and  this  is  just  retarding 
business.  Should  this  weather  continue  for  several 
weeks  and  run  into  February  dealers  express  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  handle  the  demand  un¬ 
less  shipments  are  in  excess  of  the  present  volume. 


Schenectady  Conference  a  Success. 

Over  100  members  of  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants  Association  located  in  the  central  eastern 
group,  embracing  15  counties  centering  in  the  Cap¬ 
ital  district,  attended  the  conference  held  on  the  20th 
at  the  Hotel  Mohawk,  Schenectady.  The  program 
of  addresses  and  general  conventionalities  was  fol¬ 
lowed  exactly  as  published  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
the  Journal.  Charles  B.  Staats,  president  of  the 
State  organization,  presided. 

The  Schenectady  conference  was  another  of  the 
group  meetings  which  are  being  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  the  acting  secretary  of 
the  State  association,  held  at  different  periods  and 
at  different  advantageous  locations  throughout  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  dealers  together  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  the  annual  convention 
affords,  and  at  least  once  a  year  reaching  all  of  the 
members  throughout  the  State,  a  plan  which  is  not 
feasible  when  long  travel  is  involved. 

The  group  meetings  are  highly  successful  and  Mr. 
Woodside  plans  a  continuance  of  the  work  in  1920, 
looking  for  the  more  vigorous  assistance  of  the 
members  in  the  various  communities  who  are  now 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  the  group  asso¬ 
ciation  work,  to  stir  their  fellow  dealers  not  already 
converted,  into  attendance. 


Notes  of  Interest. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Asociation  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Altoona  voted  to  notify  members  who  are  in  arrears 
for  dues  and  assessments  prior  to  October  1,  1919, 
that  they  will  be  deprived  of  their  vote  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  further  period  of  this  delinquency 
and  that  suits  will  be  entered  for  the  collection  of 
their  'ndebtedness  if  same  is  not  paid  on  or  before 
February  1,  1920,  or  satisfactory  cause  for  exonera¬ 
tion  is  not  given. 


An  item  recently  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  conveyed  the  information  that  the  well  known 
financial  house  of  Edward  B.  Smith  &  Co.  was  about 
to  open  an  office  in  Pottsville  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  coal  land  developments  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Upon  inquiry  we  learn 
that  the  opening  of  the  Pottsvile  branch  for  the 
firm  is  merely  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
to  accommodate  local  customers  and  nothing  is 
known  of  the  extensive  coal  land  developments  re¬ 
ferred  to. 


Congressman  Dyer,  of  Missouri,  has  introduced  a 
bill  prohibiting  coal  exports  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  He  states  that  the  object  of  his  hill  is  to 
reduce  coal  prices. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Trust 
Co.,  Broadway  and  41st  street,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  CoSgrove  &  Wynkoop,  Inc., 
was  elected  a  director. 
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EAPlGITING  steam  sizes. 


Well-Known  Retailer  Urges  Public  to  Use 
More  Pea  and  Buckwheat. 

W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  is  setting  a  good  example 
to  the  retail  trade  by  taking  liberal  advertising  space 
in  the  daily  paper  of  his  home  town  to  urge  the 
public  to  use  more  anthracite  steam  sizes.  Mr.  Clark 
is  doing  this  propaganda  work  in  his  private  capacity 
as  head  of  the  Clark  Coal  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Below  is  the  text  of  a  display  advertisement  he 
recently  ran  in  the  local  daily  under  the  caption 
“Coal  for  1920”: 

“Anthracite  such  as  you  use  will  continue  to  be 
scarce  and  high  in  price  for  at  least  another  year. 
There  is  prospect  of  labor  trouble  at  the  mines  April 
first  when  the  present  contracts  with  the  men  expire. 

“The  output  of  the  anthracite  mines  has  been  about 
the  same  during  1919  as  during  1916;  1918  output 
was  a  record-breaker  and  is  not  likely  to  be  equalled. 

“Forty  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  anthracite  is 
in  what  are  known  as  steam  sizes  and  these  must  be 
sold.  The  general  public  must  burn  a  certain  amount 
of  buckwheat  if  the  mines  are  to  continue  to  produce 
stove  and  chestnut.  How  much  will  you  use? 

“If  the  people  in  Northampton  should  use  their 
real  proportion  it  would  mean  ten  thousand  tons.  We 
don’t  ask  you  to  use  that  much,  but  we  do  urge  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  taking  part  of  your  supply  in 
pea  and  buckwheat  sizes ;  otherwise  there  will  be  a 
most  serious  shortage  in  the  larger  and  more  popular 
sizes,  such  as  egg,  stove  and  nut. 

“You  do  not  realize  how  really  serious  the  shortage 
was  in  1919.  Your  dealer  in  Northampton  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  coal  for  you,  but  there  were  com¬ 
munities  where  the  conditions  were  not  so  favorable. 

“The  reason  is  obvious — we  buy  coal  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  we  get  it,  not  always  just  the  quality  we 
would  like,  but  you  have  had  coal.  Take  our  word 
now  regarding  the  future.  Coal  happens  to  be  our 
business. 

“We  do  not  know  what  coal  will  cost;  when  we 
shall  get  it,  or  what  the  quality  will  be.  Just  now 
we  are  plentifully  supplied  with  all  sizes.” 


News  from  Cincinnati. 

J.  H.  Kresge,  of  the  Kresge  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati 
market  on  Monday.  T.  M.  Bugg,  of  the  Bugg  Coal 
Co.,  Connersville,  Tenn.,  was  also  here  to  buy  coal. 

Guy  M.  Freer  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Central  Coal  Association  to  accept  the  position  as 
director  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
and  will  assume  his  new  duties  in  Chicago  at  once. 
R.  R.  Glover,  who  has  been  Mr.  Freer’s  assistant 
ever  since  the  Central  Association  was  organized, 
is  to  succeed  him.  His  election  will  occur  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  on  February  3d. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Coal  Exchange  will  occur  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  22,  at  the  Business  Men’s  Club.  Wightman 
D.  Roberts,  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  Review, 
Judge  Wade  Cushing,  of  Cincinnati,  and  T.  L.  Lewis, 
of  West  Virginia,  will  be  the  speakers.  An  effort 
was  made  to  get  Governor  Morrow,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Governor  Cornwell,  of  West  Virginia,  but  both  are 
too  busy  to  come. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  was  here  on  Monday.  He  was  accompanied 
by  James  Beardsley,  a  new  attache  of  the  company. 

The  Hazard  Coal  Operators’  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Gibson  here  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  15th,  at  which  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  E.  L.  Douglas  was  re-elected  president  and 
R.  A.  Hoard  secretary  for  another  year.  No  special 
action  was  taken  otherwise. 

C.  L.  Chaplin,  sales  manager  of  the  Pocahontas 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  last 
week  in  the  N.  &  W.  coal  fields. 

W  .H.  Schilderink,  manager  of  the  Taylor  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

L.  M.  Hart,  of  L.  M.  Hart  &  Co.,  coal  dealers  of 
Connellsville,  Ind.,  was  trying  to  buy  coal  in  this 
market  on  Tuesday. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Fairmont  by-products  plant 
will  be  completed  by  May  1  unless  something  un¬ 
foreseen  occurs.  The  plant  will  employ  200  men. 
Last  week  C.  V.  Critchfield,  vice-president  of  the 
company,  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  interest  in  the  plant  after  several  weeks  of 
negotiation. 

Last  week  some  Fairmont  operators  received 
checks  from  railroads  to  pay  for  confiscated  fuel. 
The  checks  only  partially  squared  up  accounts,  the 
railroads  refraining  from  paying  the  14  per  cent, 
increase  awarded  to  the  miners  and  also  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  export  prices.  Both  the  B.  &  O.  and  P.  &  R. 
railroads  have  sent  checks  out. 

Dirty  cars  are  causing  the  operators  much  con¬ 
cern,  and  is  really  costing  them  more  to  produce 
coal  because  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  cars 
cleaned.  Some  cars  have  had  a  foot  or  more  of 
frozen  cinders  or  slag  over  the  bottom.  It  cost  one 
company  $6.19  to  clean  several  cars. 

J.  J.  McSweeney,  Baltimore,  vice-president  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  was  in  the 
Fairmont  region  last  week. 

Edward  G.  MacArthur  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  was  here  buying  slack  and  mine-run  last  week. 

Extension  plans  of  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling 
railroad  call  for  the  use  of  the  tracks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  Valley  Traction  Co.  from  Mannington  to 
Barrackville,  W.  Va.,  thence  to  Fairmont  over  the 
hill  and  along  Coal  run  with  a  terminal  in  the  Locust 
Avenue  section.  The  road  is  proposed  to  run 
between  Fairmont  and  Pittsburgh  through  a  very 
rich  block  of  undeveloped  coal  land.  A  shorter  route 
to  the  lakes  will  be  provided  by  a  connection  with  the 
Union  Railroad  at  Montour  Junction  and  thence 
over  the  Lake  Erie  &  Bessemer  Railroad  to  Con- 
neaut. 

A  mining-  institute  has  been  formed  at  Fairmont 
for  mine  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents 
and  mine  foremen,  the  following  officers  being 
chosen  at  Saturday  night’s  meeting:  President,  P. 
J.  McGraw,  Grant  Town;  vice-presidents,  A.  C. 
Beeson,  Annabelle;  W.  J.  Wolf,  Ida  May;  C.  W. 
Wilhelm,  Broomfield ;  Criss  Davis,  Fairmont ;  sec¬ 
retary,  J.  W.  Reed,  Fairmont.  The  institute  will 
meet  on  the  first  Saturday  night  of  each  month  in 
the  court  house.. 

Thomas  W.  Arnette,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Co.,  is 
about  again  after  being  ill  with  bronchial  pneumonia. 

Offices  of  the  West  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.  have  been  opened  in  the  American  Building, 
Fairmont. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  sent  out  to  bitu¬ 
minous  shippers  a  big  double-sheet  of  car  numbers, 
asking  them  if  they  can  find  any  of  their  lost  cars 
there.  While  this  is  not  a  pleasant-looking  docu¬ 
ment,  it  has  settled  a  good  many  uncertainties. 
About  4,400  cars  are  listed,  which  shows  what  the 
roads  are  doing. 

President  W.  E.  Auld,  of  the  North  American 
Coal  Co.,  is  back  from  Pittsburgh,  where  he  found 
the  bituminous  trade  in  anything  but  a  hopeful  state. 
L.  P.  Zimmerman,  of  the  same  company,  made  a 
trip  to  New  York  last  week,  finding  that  the  market 
there  was  in  need  of  more  bituminous  coal  than  it 
was  getting. 

President  W.  D.  Ward,  of  Wick  &  Co.,  has  gone 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter  to  Winter  Park,  Fla.  J.  S. 
Hamilton,  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  is  at  the  same  place,  where  he  has  a 
daughter  residing. 

The  anthracite  shipments  from  Lake  Ontario  ports 
kept  up  pretty  well  last  season,  in  spite  of  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  shipments  to  the  upper  lakes  some  time 
ago.  The  total  is  565,740  net  tons.  Of  this  amount 
94,091  tons  were  from  Fair  Haven  and  the  rest  from 
Oswego.  Thirty-four  ports  were  covered,  more  than 
half  the  amount  going  to  Montreal. 

It  is  stated  at  the  office  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  that 
the  consolidation  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.  at  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  under  the  name  of 
the  Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  Co.,  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  parent  company  here. 

Among  the  visitors  here  this  week  was  W.  W. 
Magee,  president  of  W.  A.  Freeman  &  Co.,  coal 
dealers  of  Hamilton,  Ont. 

E.  C.  Roberts  and  C.  E.  Graves,  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom, 
have  gone  on  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh. 

Bituminous  shippers  agree  that  the  demand  for 
coal  has  increased  very  fast  within  the  past  few  days 
and  they  look  for  a  scarcity. 

Buffalo  is  wondering  what  is  going  to  be  done  with 
the  100,000  or  so  people  who  will  need  to  be  taken 
care  of  when  the  full  score  of-  new  factories,  nearly 
all  booked  within  a  few  days,  are  running  next  rea¬ 
son.  The  Dunlop  American  Co.  (rubber  goods) 
will  alone  cover  over  100  acres  with  buildings,  employ 
5,000  men  at  the  start  and  many  more  later  on.  It 
plans  to  spend  $25,000,000  here  in  completing  the 
plant. 

The  American  &  Canadian  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has 
moved  its  office  from  Ellicott  Square  to  618  Pruden¬ 
tial  Building.  It  was  lately  organized  with  Lloyd  D. 
Newman,  president,  formerly  with  the  Tonawanda 
Board  &  Paper  Co. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL 


Imports. 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom... 

Canada  . 

Japan  . 

Australia  . 

Other  countries . 

Totals  . 

Coke  . 

Exports — 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Cuba  . 

Other- West  Indies.. 

Argentine  . 

Brazil  . 

Chile  . 

Uruguay  . 

Other  countries . 

Totals  . 

Coke  . 

Bunker  . 


<— - - 

-November 

- \ 

t - 

Eleven  Months- 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

107 

1,179 

13,686 

11,078 

31,118 

62,592 

1,501 

475 

7,900 

33,390 

1,484 

145,635 

90,402 

119,782 

1,147,592 

1,187,960 

718,586 

11,552 

17,213 

13,148 

7,459 

1,369 

305 

62,334 

155 

1 

2,395 

1,042 

1,121 

147.291 

90,878 

131,334 

1,188,248 

1,231,220 

783,830 

2,296 

1,512 

3,380 

19,871 

24,925 

12,500 

293,981 

430,369 

320,719 

4,822,003 

4,143,529 

4,097,989 

49,685 

45,933 

553,423 

9,994 

1,621,955 

1,343,702 

1,384,147 

336,641 

14,935,035 

15,288,154 

10,461,799 

68,197 

3,188 

8,482 

552,879 

498,129 

55,797 

7,317 

9,475 

8,932 

159,189 

152,795 

93,190 

77,315 

99,679 

59,835 

1,312,097 

1,350,678 

913,921 

33,290 

21,028 

10,345 

374,246 

233,262 

254,878 

16,614 

1,168 

19,954 

303,447 

178,899 

483,389 

56,886 

59,247 

24,699 

631,121 

537,125  ' 

639,519 

25,335 

284,241 

89,392 

6,313 

10,321 

17,653 

49,564 

187,601 

194,997 

59,541 

3,326 

192,176 

799.320 

94,676 

2,821,063 

1,718,860 

1,616,914 

724,650 

19,670,321 

18,815,554 

17,629,900 

71,158 

146,647 

66,873 

1,093,534 

1,413,886 

596,819 

534.171 

425,447 

613,851 

6,454,332 

5,088,790 

6,837,256 
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Shippers  Want  Bituminous  Pooling  Continued. 

New  York  Coal  Men  Plan  to  Conduct  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  as  Private  Organization — 
Wholesale  Association  Holds  Annual  Meeting  and  Election. 


A  meeting  of  New  York  bituminous  shippers  was 
held  in  the  Whitehall  Club  last  Tuesday  to  consider 
what  action  should  be  taken  to  insure  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  tidewater  pooling  arrangement  after 
March  1,  when  the  railroads  are  due  to  be  restored 
to  private  operation.  Information  has  been  received 
that  on  that  date  the  carriers  will  probably  with¬ 
draw  their  support  from  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  so  that  if  pooling  is  to  be  continued  it  will 
have  to  be  on  a  different  basis  than  at  present. 

The  meeting  to  consider  this  matter  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  and  was 
attended  by  about  50  coal  men,  including  members 
and  non-members  of  the  association.  The  meeting 
was  preceded  by  a  luncheon.  When  the  proposition 
was  put  to  a  vote  it  was  found  that  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  those  present  were  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  pooling  arrangement  on  one  basis  or 
another,  regardless  of  what  the  final  decision  of  the 
railroads  may  be  towards  extending  support  to  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  after  March  1. 

Of  the  34  votes  cast,  30  were  in  favor  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  pools  and  only  4  votes  were  registered  in 
opposition.  Most  of  those  not  voting  expressed  their 
personal  approval  of  the  plan,  although  refraining 
from  putting  their  companies  definitely  on  record. 

Committee  to  Decide  Action. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  create  a  committee  of 
seven  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  formulate  a 
course  of  action,  submitting  their  report  to  the  trade 
at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable.  Charles  A.  Owen, 
Wilbur  A.  Marshall  and  E.  Kelly  Downey  were 
named  as  three  members  of  the  committee,  with 
authority  to  appoint  the  other  four  members. 

Mr.  Owen  was  chairman  of  a  committee  previ¬ 
ously  appointed  by  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  frame  tentative  suggestions  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  tidewater  pooling  under  trade  auspices.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  were  George  M.  Dexter, 
E.  Kelly  Downey,  E.  D.  Enney,  W.  A.  Marshall, 
Gardner  Pattison  and  LeBaron  S.  Willard. 

This  committee  submitted  a  report  pointing  out 
that  in  the  nine  months  February  1  to  November  1, 
1919,  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  effected  a  saving 
in  car  demurrage  of  $731,462  out  of  a  total  of  $1,- 
263.218  demurrage,  figured  on  the  individual  shipper 
basis,  or  an  average  saving  of  11.3  cents  per  ton. 

“The  figures  on  the  elasticity  in  handling  tonnage 
at  tidewater,”  continues  the  report,  “show  that  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary'  to  maintain  a  daily  average  of  only  about  6,000 
cars ;  whereas,  without  the  Exchange,  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  same  reports,  such  are  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  attending  the  rail  movement,  there  would  have 
been  required  at  least  double  that  number. 

“No  figures  are  available  for  the  saving  of  boat 
demurrage  by  reason  of  the  exchange  of  credits  in 
the  pools ;  but  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
those  informed  on  the  subject  that  the  sum  saved  in 
this  respect  will  aggregate  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  The  foregoing  and  many  other 
reasons  make  the  continuance  of  the  Exchange 
highly  desirable,  if  not  imperative.” 

Tentative  Plan  Submitted. 

A  provisional  plan  for  continuing  tidewater  pool¬ 
ing  was  presented  by  Mr.  Owen  as  expressing  his 
own  views  and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  plan  provides,  among  other  things,  that  any 
tidewater  coal  shipper  or  consignee  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Exchange  upon  furnishing  references 
which  meet  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  byr  subscribing  to  agreements  to  pay  an  initiation 
fee  based  upon  three  cents  per  net  ton  on  the  ton¬ 
nage  handled  by  the  member  through  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  with 
a  minimum  of  $300,  which  sum  shall  be  subject  to 
return  to  the  member  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  if 
he  shall  at  any  time  decide  to  withdraw  and  upon 
closing  his  accounts  with  the  Exchange;  and  two 


cents  per  net  ton,  in  addition  thereto,  as  dues,  on  the 
tonnage  handled  through  the  Exchange  for  his  ac¬ 
count,  also  file  a  bond  with  the  Exchange  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  credits  extended  from  time  to  time,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  handling  of  his  (or  its)  coal  in  con¬ 
formity  with  these  regulations. 

Any  member  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  Ex¬ 
change  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  Commissioner 
at  least  60  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  he  wishes 
to  terminate  his  membership,  and  shall  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  on  the  last  day  of  the  next  succeeding 
month,  provided  he  has  liquidated  his  indebtedness 
and  obligations  to  the  Exchange. 

The  conduct  of  the  Exchange  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of 
11  members  to  be  nominated  and  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Exchange,  and  to  be  com¬ 
prised  of  10  representative  coal  men  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Exchange. 

The  carriers  shall  be  invited  to  appoint  members 
of  an  Advisory  Committee,  to  be  comprised  of  one 
person  from  each  of  the  following  railroads :  N.  Y. 
C„  P.  R.  R.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J..  B..  R.  &  P.,  P.  & 
R„  B.  &  0.,  W.  M.,  D„  L.  &  W.,  L.  V.  and  Erie, 
said  Advisory  Committee  to  meet,  upon  invitation, 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Exchange,  but 
may  not  vote  in  the  meetings. 

All  bituminous  coal  for  trans-shipment  at  tide¬ 
water  ports  shall  be  graded  and  classified  in  desig¬ 
nated  pools  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  principle  of  classification  shall  be 
that  agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven  held  at  the  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  in  Philadelphia,  March  28,  1919. 

The  Executive  Committee,  Commissioner  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  shall  at  all  times  protect  the 
quality  of  coal  shiped  into  the  pool  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  inspection,  and  analysis  if  necessary  in  their 
opinion,  and  may  at  any  time  suspend  shipments 
from  any  mine  when  in  their  judgment  the  quality 
or  preparation  of  such  coal  is  below  the  proper 
standards. 

In  the  event  of  controversies  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  Exchange,  which  cannot  be  adjusted 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  matter  at  issue  shall  be 
submitted  to  three  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  member  interested,  the  second  by 
Executive  Committee  and  the  third  by  the  first  two 
appointed,  and  the  decision  of  said  three  arbitrators 
shall  be  accepted  as  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

The  committee  to  be  appointed  as  a  result  of  the 
action  taken  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  will  include  at 
least  one  representative  anthracite  shipper,  and  the 
question  of  pooling  anthracite  steam  sizes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  after 
March  1  will  be  considered. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  trade,  as  well  as 
the  Hampton  Roads  shippers. 

Officers  and  Directors  of  Wholesale  Association. 

The  members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  elected  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve  as 
a  board  of  directors  for  the  year  1920: 

Wilbur  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co. ; 
Gardner  Pattison,  of  William  Farrell  &  Son;  C.  An¬ 
drade,  Jr.,  of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation ; 
Charles  A.  Owen,  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corporation; 
George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter;  E.  Kelly 
Downey,  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.;  Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne, 
of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co. ;  Charles  F.  Randolph,  of 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co. ;  Wallace  D.  Eyre,  of  the  Eyre 
Fuel  Co. ;.W.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Wentz  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  W.  H.  Lewis,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 

The  directors  held  a  meeting  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  for  the  election  of  officers.  Mr.  Andrade  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  W.  A.  Marshall,  who 
refused  to  consider  a  renomination  on  the  ground 
that  other  demands  upon  his  time  were  too  great. 
Mr.  Owen  was  re-elected  vice-president,  and  Dr. 
Payne  was  elected  treasurer  to  succeed  C.  C.  Harris, 
who  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  official  duties.  Charles 
S.  Allen  will  continue  as  secretary. 


In  addition  to  electing  directors  and  transacting 
other  business,  those  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
and  luncheon  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an 
excellent  address  by  State  Senator  T.  L.  Eyre,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  important  bituminous  mining 
interests  in  that  State.  Senator  Eyre  spoke  feelingly 
of  the  evils  of  Government  control  and  said  that  he 
looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  day  when 
the  railroads  would  be  returned  to  their  owners  and 
the  coal  trade  would  be  allowed  to  function  normally, 
without  any  restraint  or  interference  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities. 

In  the  meantime  he  urged  that  the  coal  men  stand 
up  for  their  rights  and  insist  that  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  make  prompt  settlement  for  confiscated 
tonnage. 

Gibbs  L.  Baker,  the  association’s  counsel  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  also  made  an  interesting  address  relating  to 
affairs  at  the  National  capital. 

President  Marshall  and  Secretary  Allen,  in  submit¬ 
ting  their  annual  reports,  spoke  with  appreciation 
of  the  assistance  extended  by  Senators  Calder  and 
Wadsworth  to  coal  men  having  business  to  transact 
with  the  various  Government  departments.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  directing  the  officials  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  membership  to 
Senator  Calder  for  his  friendly  co-operation  in  facili¬ 
tating  the  handling  of  their  affairs  in  Washington. 

Another  resolution  was  passed  protesting  against 
the  Railroad  Administration’s  rules  requiring  per¬ 
mits  for  tidewater  shipments  of  bituminous  coal. 

In  order  to  put  the  association’s  finances  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis,  the  directors  presented  for  ap¬ 
proval  a  plan  for  a  sliding  scale  of  dues  based  on 
tonnage  produced  or  handled.  Under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  minimum  dues  will  be  $100  a  year,  as  at 
present,  while  those  with  a  business  of  1,000,000  tons 
or  more  annually  will  pay  $500  a  year,  with  several 
gradations  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  pay¬ 
ments.  The  plan  was  unanimously  approved. 


To  Discuss  Safety  Plans. 

A  conference  was  held  a  few  days  ago  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  question 
of  the  use  of  electricity  in  coal  mines.  The  increase 
in  the  use  of  electrical  equipment  in  Pennsylvania 
mines  in  recent  years  has  been  very  marked,  and  as 
it  involves  the  matter  of  safety  of  the  employees, 
Chief  Button  is  anxious  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
lessen  the  dangers  involved. 

For  this  purpose  he  called  into  conference  Charles 
N.  Means,  an  electrical  expert  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has 
for  some  time  been  making  an  investigation  for  the 
Department  along  this  line.  His  examination  of  the 
mines  throughout  the  State  has  shown  conclusively 
the  need  of  closer  supervision  and  more  systematic 
regulation  and  standardization  of  the  electrical  equip¬ 
ment. 

It  was  decided  at  the  conference  that  a  meeting 
should  be  held  at  Harrisburg  next  Tuesday,  the 
27th,  to  which  a  number  of  mine  inspectois,  mine 
operators,  manufacturers,  safety  men  and  otner  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  interests  involved  have 
been  invited. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  from  various  sources  so  that  intelligent 
action  may  be  taken  to  prevent,  in  so  far  as  humanly 
possible,  accidents  from  the  use  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  equipment. 


Fairmont  Operators  Meet. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  January  22. — Directors  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  met  here  on  Tuesday  and  went  on  record  as 
favoring  the  diversion  of  gas  coal  when  necessary 
instead  of  having  export  permits  cut  off  as  is  now 
the  case. 

There  are  several  thousand  coal  cars  loaded  with 
slag  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  members  of  the 
association  will  be  asked  whether  they  will  unload 
the  slag  and  put  it  on  their  property.  The  railroads 
will  be  asked  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  labor  involved, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  do  so. 


Our  usual  budget  of  Chicago  news  is  missing  this 
week  owing  to  the  illness  of  our  correspondent. 
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BALTIMORE  EXPORT  TRADE. 


Offshore  Movement  Continues  Heavy  in  Spite 
of  Supposed  Embargo. 

Baltimore,  McL,  Jan.  22. — The  export  movement 
from  Baltimore  continues  heavy  despite  the  fact  that 
a  ban  on  shipment  of  both  gas  and  steam  coals  was 
supposed  to  have  become  effective  some  two  weeks 
ago.  The  uncertainty  under  which  some  of  the  ex¬ 
porters  here  labored  is  shown  by  the  following  facts: 

During  the  second  week  of  January  those  in  the 
trade  who  applied  for  permits  on  gas  coal  were  in¬ 
formed  that  no  further  permits  would  be  permitted 
for  the  time  being  “because  of  a  scarcity  of  coal  for 
gas  making  corporations.”  At  that  time  there  was 
some  doubt  concerning  exportation  of  steam  coal  but 
the  applications  were  forwarded  to  the  regional  com¬ 
mittee  in  Philadelphia. 

On  January  14  some  of  the  shippers  here  communi¬ 
cated  by  long-distance  telephone  with  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  in  Washington  and  were  informed 
that  that  body  had  up  to  that  time  taken  no  action 
for  the  banning  of  export  steam  coal.  Some  days 
later  shippers  here  whose  applications  to  load  export 
coal  had  been  forwarded  to  Philadelphia  were  in¬ 
formed  that  all  applications  filed  after  January  15 
had  been  marked  “disapproved”  by  the  Regional 
Coal  Committee,  but  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Coal  Committee  in  Washington  for  final  action. 

Permit  Situation  Not  Quite  Clear. 

While  those  in  the  trade  here  will  not  point  to  any 
specific  grant  through  the  Central  Coal  Committee 
since  January  15,  there  is  much  talk  that  all  the  coal 
now  being  sold  “on  export”  is  not  on  the  permits 
approved  before  January  15,  although  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  these  yet  to  be  filled.  A  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Central  Coal  Committee  on  January  20 
for  a  definite  statement  merely  brought  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  exports  were  being  disapproved  by  the 
Regional  distribution  committees  and  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Coal  Committee  in  the  next  few  days  might  fix 
a  general  policy  in  relation  to  exports. 

Up  to  January  15  there  had  been  moved  on  export 
from  this  port  a  total  of  about  55,000  tons  of  cargo 
coal,  with  8,000  tons  additional  being  taken  in  bunker. 
The  official  figures  for  the  15,  16  and  17  showed  a 
total  loading  of  about  30,000  tons  of  cargo  coal  and 
nearly  6,000  tons  of  bunker.  Each  day  since  then 
there  have  been  several  vessels  loaded  on  export  ac¬ 
count  and  a  number  of  others  will  be  loaded  during 
the  coming  week. 

This  export  coal,  carrying  a  $1.35  government 
bonus  over  the  domestic  government  price,  has  cut 
and  is  still  cutting  a  considerable  hole  in  the  amount 
of  coal  getting  through  under  a  still  limited  car 
movement.  The  demand  for  coal  under  high  priced 
contracts  is  also  heavy,  so  that  at  this  writing  the 
export  shipments  and  deliveries  under  contracts  are 
enough  to  prevent  the  offering  of  any  considerable 
tonnage  of  government  priced  coal  on  this  market. 


Price  Rules  Not  Being  Violated. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  issued  the  following 
statement  last  Tuesday,  in  reply  to  rumors  that  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  was  being  sold  at  above  the  Government 
price : 

“It  is  true  that  in  some  sections  of  the  country  a 
larger  price  is  being  charged  for  coal  than  that  fixed 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  This  makes  it  appear 
as  if  the  operators  had  added  the  14  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  to  the  price  of  coal. 

“I  have  no  information  that  the  14  per  cent,  has 
been  anywhere  added.  Where  the  price  is  greater 
than  the  Fuel  Administration  price  it  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  operator  alleges  that  the  coal  was 
bought  on  contract  before  Oct.  31,  1919  which  con¬ 
tract  coal  was  expressly  excepted  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price  by  an  order  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  on 
Nov.  12.” 


C.  L.  Bowman,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Walnut  Hills  Coal  Co.  for  many  years,  and 
widely  known  throughout  the  Middle  West,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  engagement  to  represent  the  Flanagan 
Coal  Sales  Co.  as  their  agent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ANTHRACITE  MINING  COSTS. 


Government  Figures  Show  Increase  of  Over 
100%  Between  1913  and  1918. 

Figures  showing  the  cost  of  producing  anthracite 
in  1917  and  1918,  and  the  margin  between  cost  and 
selling  price,  have  just  been  made  public  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

Average  costs  and  sales  receipts  from  a  group  of 
operators,  representing  an  annual  output  of  42,000,000 
gross  tons  (of  which  3,000,000  tons  was  washery 
coal)  show  that  costs  per  ton  rose  from  $2.32  in  Sep- 
tember-December,  1913,  to  $2.57  in  the  same  period 
of  1916;  increased  to  $3.04  in  December,  1917,  and  to 
$4.72  in  December,  1918. 

In  the  same  general  period  the  labor  cost  per  ton 
grew  from  $1.60  to  $3.31,  while  the  margin,  which 
was.  39  cents  for  this  group  in  the  end  of  1913,  was 
again  39  cents  in  December,  1918. 

The  report  says  that  the  “facts  shown  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  output  of  the  railroad  coal  companies 
and  also  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  output  of  the 
individual  operators. 

Taking  the  whole  output  and  the  figures  of  all  the 
operators  as  recorded,  the  report  stated  that,  from 
January-March,  1913,  when  labor  got  $1.79  per  gross 
ton,  to  November-December,  1918,  when  labor  got 
$3.41  per  gross  ton,  the  labor  element  in  the  cost  per 
ton  increased  110  per  cent. 

Out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  operators  in 
November-December,  1918,  for  the  sale  of  coal  at  the 
mine,  labor  got  62  cents;  supplies  cost  15  cents;  gen¬ 
eral  expenses  cost  12  cents,  and  the  margin  was  11 
cents. 

“For  many  years,”  the  commission  stated,  “the 
prices  of  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  have  been  held 
at  a  comparatively  steady  level.  The  prices  of  steam 
sizes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fluctuated  markedly  in 
response  to  changes  in  the  industrial  demand. 

“The  increases  in  price  of  anthracite  since  1916 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  closely  proportional  to  the 
increases  in  costs  of  production,  in  which  the  increase 
in  labor  cost,  about  90  per  cent,  has  been  the  most 
significant.” 

The  “margin”  referred  to  above  does  not  represent 
profit,  but  the  difference  between  average  cost  of 
production  (including  labor,  supplies  and  general 
operating  costs)  and  the  average  f.  o.  b.  price  for  all 
sizes,  domestic  and  steam. 

Out  of  the  margin  must  come  all  sales  expenses,  . 
federal  taxes  and  dividends. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  December,  1918,  $4.72,  is  far  above  the  aver¬ 
age  selling  price  of  the  steam  sizes. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

The  steamer  Sailor,  of  the  Vesta  Coil  Co.,  sank 
in  the  land  chamber  of  Lock  No.  3,  Monongahela 
River,  last  Monday,  while  returning  to  the  mines 
with  several  empty  barges. 

George  A.  Peabody,  coal  operator  of  Fairmount, 
W.  Va.,  was  a  Pittsburgh  visitor  this  week,  and 
while  here  purchased  considerable  equipment  for  new 
mines  which  he  will  open  up  shortly  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  and  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  second  time  this  month,  navigation  is 
almost  at  a  standstill  on  the  local  rivers.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  are  being  held  up,  while  the  various 
coal  companies  are  busy  trying  to  chop  the  ice  away. 
Several  of  the  boats  and  their  cargoes  are  frozen  up 
in  mid-stream. 

Emerson  T.  Walker,  coal  operator  of  Pittsburgh, 
went  east  Monday  for  a  conference  with  a  number 
of  independent  coal  operators  from  Pittsburgh,  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia.  It  is  reported  that  New  York 
bankers  are  interested  in  the  mining  properties 
owned  by  these  men. 

The  sale  of  No.  1  plant  of  the  Thompson-Connells- 
ville  Coke  Co.,  in  Fayette  County,  to  the  Weirton 
Steel  Co.,  at  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  and  E.  W.  Mudge, 
of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  announced  by  the  Hillman 
Coal  Co.  In  addition  to  plant  No.  1,  which  has  400 
beehive  ovens  and  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons  a  month, 
the  sale  includes  1.000  acres  of  land  located  in  an 
adjoining  region.  The  sale  price  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced.  It  is  possible  that  the  coke  will  be  shipped 
by  river,  as  it  was  said  some  time  ago  that  the  Weir¬ 
ton  Steel  Co.  intends  to  build  a  large  unloading  plant 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  near  its  works, 
which  are  being  enlarged. 

The  Consumers’  Mining  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
La  Belle  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  of  Steubenville,  0.,  which 
owns  3,000  acres  of  the  Upper  Freeport  seam  at 
Harmarville  ,has  begun  work  on  its  river  improve¬ 
ments,  for  which  it  received  a  Federal  permit  a  year 
ago.  These  are  among  the  most  extensive  river 
improvements  made  by  a  coal  company  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  field  for  many  years.  Considerable  dredging 
is  to  be  done  and  it  is  expected  that  coal  shipments 
by  river  will  be  started  early  the  coming  summer. 
The  company  also  will  construct  coal  conveyors  with 
six  concrete  loading  landings  and  ice  breakers.  The 
plant,  when  completed,  will  have  a  capacity  for  the 
shipment  of  5,000  tons  of  coal  a  day.  The  course  of 
Deer  creek  will  be  changed  and  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  moved  downstream  about  500  feet.  This  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  ever 
attempted. 


OHIO  PORTS  LAKE  SHIPMENTS. 


Bituninous  coal  loaded  into  vessels  during  1918  and  1919  was : 


(  —  — 

1918 — 

- — ^ 

<  - 

1919 

- — > 

Port 

RR. 

Cargo 

Fuel 

Total 

Cargo 

Fuel 

Total 

Toledo . 

....H.  V . 

4,991,658 

144,130 

5,135,788 

4,276,148 

119,024 

4,395,172 

Toledo . 

.. .  .T.  &  O.  C . 

2,123,001 

54,910 

2,177,911 

1,159,908 

33,925 

1,193,833 

Toledo . 

....B.  &  O . 

2,960,128 

64,930 

3,025,058 

2,293,513 

53,888 

2,347,401 

Sandusky  . .  . 

2,389,160 

59,107 

2,448,257 

1,407,263 

34,765 

1,442,028 

Huron . 

.  ...W.  &  L.  E . 

2,094,324 

75,403 

2,169,727 

1,437,640 

50,876 

1,488,516 

Lorain . 

....B,  &  O . 

3,342,681 

92,313 

3,434,994 

2,720,541 

150,909 

2,871,450 

Cleveland  .  . . 

2,547,479 

292,898 

2,840,377 

2,234,951 

249,693 

2,484,644 

Cleveland  .  . . 

670,322 

22,814 

693,136 

305,977 

9,904 

315,881 

Fairport  .... 

....B.  &  O . 

271,148 

46,436 

317,584 

16,692 

12,954 

29,646 

Ashtabula  ... 

....N.  Y.  C . 

1,954,276 

211,312 

2,165,588 

1,667,048 

149,965 

1,817,013 

Ashtabula  ... 

. . . .  Penn.  Co . 

1,451,089 

82,371 

1,533,460 

1,955,796 

100,982 

2,056,778 

Conneaut  . . . 

.  ...B.  &  L.  E . 

2,212,947 

32,945 

2,245,892 

1,372,321 

10,398 

1,382,719 

Erie . 

. . . .  Penn.  Co . 

679,766 

39,155 

718,921 

702,242 

43,322 

745,564 

Erie . . 

_ Penn.  R.R . 

465,348 

16,201 

481,549 

163,301 

16,446 

179,747 

Total 

28,153,317 

1,234,925 

29,388,242 

21,713,341 

1,037,051 

22,750,392 

Total  cargo  for  season— 1915,  21,507,374  tons;  1916,  24,692,936  tons;  1917,  26,828,736  tons. 

Toledo-Hocking  Valley  133,371  tons.  Toledo-Baltimore  &  Ohio  82,531  tons.  Sandusky-Pennsyl- 
vania  Co.  43,538  tons.  Lorain-Baltimore  &  Ohio  44,870  tons.  Ashtabula-New  York  Central  26,140 
tons.  Ashtabula-Pennsylvania  Co.  1,052  tons.  Totla  331.502  tons.  Included  in  cargo  for  November 
to  en  dof  season  of  1919  tonnages  taken  over  and  diverted  by  U.  S.  Railroad-Fuel  Administration,  to 
Lake  Michigan  ports  consigned  to  western  railroads  for  locomotive  fuel. 
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SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Why  Does  the  Coal  Buyer  Gamble  in  Futures? 

Aristotle  Advised  Against  Speculating  on  Contingencies  and  Modern  Coal  Sellers  Suggest  a 
More  Liberal  Education  for  the  Coal  Purchaser. 

By  F.  W.  SAWARD. 


It  was  remarked  to  the  writer  the  other 
day  by  a  coal  operator  who  does  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  eastern  markets,  that  coal  buyers 
who  actually  make  a  study  of  the  market 
and  seek  the  best  possible  information  by 
which  to  steer  their  coal-buying  course  are 
as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth. 

It  is  true,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
that  the  buyers  who  complain  most  of  the 
high  price  of  coal  and  whine  of  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  the  present  methods  of  coal 
distribution  are  the  very  ones  who  are  satis¬ 
fied  in  times  of  plenty  to  sit  back  and  let 
the  seller  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  interest  in  studying 
their  coal  problems  which  is  displayed  by 
the  majority  of  coal  buyers  is  a  habit,  born 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  years  before  the  war 
the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  was  such  a 
meagre  quantity  that  the  subject  was  re¬ 
garded  with  more  or  less  indifference  if  not 
to  say  disgust.  This  was  particularly  so  in 
seasons  of  oversupply,  when  the  seller  went 
seeking  the  buyer  and  the  later  assumed  a 
position  of  lofty  imperialism  while  the 
drummers  beat  their  competitive  tom-toms 
for  the  business,  to  the  tune  of  any  price 
from  75  cents  up  to  $1.00  per  ton. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  way  to  cure 
any  evil  is  to  make  it  expensive  and  under 
the  best  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  the 
present-day  comparatively  high  price  of 
coal  would  in  itself  impel  the  average  coal 
buyer  to  regard  his  purchases  more  seri¬ 
ously  and  analyze  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
market  with  a  more  critical  eye.  Yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  best  informed  sellers,  the  logical 
thing  has  not  happened  and  the  buyers  ap¬ 
pear  quite  as  willing  as  ever  to  let  the  coal 
market  run  amuck,  if  it  so  disposes,  without 
lifting  a  helping  hand  in  their  own  defense 
to  save  the  day  for  themselves  even  if  for 
no  one  else. 

Not  Too  Deep  a  Subject. 

The  whole  topic  of  coal  buying  is  con- 
cededly  a  disagreeable  one  viewed  from 
many  angles.  Perhaps  like  the  child  who 
runs  under  the  bed  to  avoid  its  dose  of 
medicine,  coal  buyers  -would  run  the  risk  of 
losing  money  on  their  coal  purchases  rather 
than  study  a  subject  so  distasteful  as  an 
analysis  of  the  coal  situation.  Yet  the  fact 
remains,  that  possibilities  open  themselves 
to  the  buyer  who  will  keep  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  the  *  coal  market,  reading  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  and  being  guided  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  best  posted  authorities  in  the 
trade. 

But  why  should  the  spirit  of  the  mortal 
coal  buyer  be  proud  with  tonnage  costing 
him  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  dollars 
per  ton,  plus  the  freight  rate?  The  fact 
that  money  is  in  plentiful  supply  does  not 
excuse  the  steam  coal  buyer,  or  any  other 
coal  buyer,  for  pursuing  a  reckless  course 
in  connection  with  his  coal  purchases. 

Perhaps  no  one  is  more  embarrassed 
through  the  average  coal  buyer’s  ignorance 
of  matters  coalwise  than  is  the  coal  seller, 
inconsistent  as  it  may  seem.  Few  men  will 
dispute  the  opinion  that  with  the.  mass  of 
its  populace  educated  imperialism  in  Russia 


would  have  passed  safely  through  its  crisis, 
and  coal  sellers  wisely  feel  that  a  better 
understanding  of  trade  fluctuations  and  the 
causes  leading  up  to  them  would  lead  to  a 
better  situation  all  around,  a  more  satisfied 
coal-buving  public,  and  what  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  a  conservative  price  the  year  ’round 
as  a  result  of  continuous  operation  at  the 
mines  and  lower  production  cost  per  unit 
than  when  the  year’s  operations  are  marked 
by  violent  weakening  off  in  one  season  and 
equally  violent  revival  in  another,  with  ac¬ 
companying  price  fluctuations. 

As  matters  stand  today  the  situation  is 
very  much  divided  between  a  veritable 
handful  of  corporation  purchasing  agents, 
who,  in  their  own  opinions,  at  least,  know 
all  there  is  to  be  known  on  the  question  of 
coal-buying,  and  a  far  more  important 
number  of  small  factory  and  mill  owners 
who  are  struggling  along  with  an  inade¬ 
quate  force  to  look  after  the  purchasing  of 
their  coal  along  with  a  thousand  other  items 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Why  should  the  coal  buyer,  with  his  re¬ 
quirements  covered  on  contract  at  what  he 
considers  a  very  liberal  price,  feel  content  to 
rest  safe  in  the  confidence  that  he  is  amply 
protected?  When  will  there  be  an  unex¬ 
pected  tie-yp  of  the  mine  or  mines  from 
which  he  receives  his  tonnage,  and  where  is 
there  a  lawyer  who  wrill  assure  him  of  re¬ 
compense  for  the  loss  and  suffering  which 
he  is  forced  to  undergo  through  a  sudden 
exhaustion  of  his  coal  pile? 

Let  the  coal  buyer  wake  up  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  offered  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  coal  trade,  the  outlook  for  price  and 
supply,  and  guide  his  course  as  does  the 
navigator  on  the  seas  with  only  the  astrono¬ 
mical  indications  to  carry  him  safely  to 
his  haven.  The  coal  buyer’s  haven  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  stock  on  hand  to  cover  all  contin¬ 
gencies,  purchased  at  a  price  which  is  fair. 
The  price  which  must  now  be  paid  for  coal 
under  any  circumstances  precludes  giving 
free  play  "to  the  spirit  of  gambling  once  so 
prevalent,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  at  that 
time  excusable. 


Why  the  Miners  Quit. 

The  West  Virginian. 

Doubtless  the  radical  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  who  yesterday  in  the  Columbus  con¬ 
vention  gave  voice  to  the  opinion  that  the  inter¬ 
national  officers  of  the  organization  should  have  gone 
to  jail  and  permitted  Judge  Anderson  and  the 
government  to  get  along  as  best  they  could  with  the 
coal  strike  situation  feel  that  going  to  jail  is  just 
one  of  the  routine  duties  of  men  who  accept  such 
offices  from  the  union,  but  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  such  a  course  of  action 
would  have  been  to  place  the  Mine  Workers  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  government. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  what  the  out¬ 
come  would  be  of  such  a  situation.  Tt  has  taken 
the  miners  of  the  country  almost  40  years  to  build 
up  the  organization.  If  it  ever  becomes  so  rash  as 
to  defy  the  might  of  the  government  it  will  be 
torn  down  and  utterly  destroyed  in  less  than  a 
week.  And  then  the  miners  would  have  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  build  all  over  again. 

New  England  Coal  Dealers  meet  at  Springfield. 
Mass.,  March  24  and  25. 


CONNELLS Y ILLE  COKE,  1919. 


Tonnage  Lightest*  Since  1900  and  Only  One- 
Half  of  1916  Output. 

In  its  annual  review  of,  the  coke  trade  of  the 
Connellsville  region  for  1919  the  Connellsville 
Coufier  says: 

The  Connellsville  region’s  output  of  coke,  shipped 
to  consumers  during  the  year  1919,  decreased  in 
tonnage  and  shrank  in  gross  value  to  a  more  re¬ 
markable  extent  than  during  any  year  in  the  past 
nineteen,  notwithstanding  the  average  realized  price 
per  ton  was  the  third  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
region,. 

With  a  marketed  tonnage  of  10,254,640,  which 
yielded  the  producers  $48,196,808  in  revenue,  the 
slump  in  output,  as  compared  with  1918,  was  5,883,- 
950  tons,  or  36.4  per  cent,  and  the  decrease  in  value 
was  $68,807,969,  or  58.8  per  cent. 

In  searching  the  records  for  similar  annual  ton¬ 
nages  we  are  obliged  to  go  back  to  1900  to  find  the 
next  lowest  total,  the  record  of  that  year  having 
been  10,166,234,  or  but  88,406  tons  less  than  for  1919. 
The  gross  annual  revenue  is,  however,  found  to 
have  been  exceeded  in  six  different  years,  first  in 
1906,  then  in  1907,  and  again  in  1913,  1916,  1917  and 
1918. 

In  1908  the  output  of  10,700,022  tons  was  445,382 
tons  greater  than  in  1919,  but  at  the  very  low  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $1.80  its  value  was  but  $19,260,040,  as 
compared  with  two  and  one-half  times  that  amount 
in  1919. 

With  output  exceeding  by  9,700,000  to  11,400,000 
tons  that  of  1919,  the  revenue  in  1906,  1907,  1913, 
1916  and  1917  ranged  from  $6,801,338  to  $63,091,823 
greater,  but  between  no  two  successive  years  has 
there  been  so  pronounced  a  drop  in  gross  values  as 
between  1919  and  1918. 

Compared  with  1916,  when  the  region’s  highest 
record  of  21,654,502  tons  was  made,  1919  fell  behind 
11,399,862  tons,  which  loss  was  itself  greater  by 
1,233,628  tons  than  the  entire  output  of  1900.  The 
decrease  of  $68,807,969  in  value  in  1919,  as  compared 
with  1918,  the  year  of  greatest  aggregate  value  in 
the  history  of  the  region,  was  greater  than  the  gross 
revenue  of  any  year  except  1917  and  1918. 


YARD  FEATURES. 

A  separate  gate  for  incoming  and  outgoing  trucks 
is  of  course  a  good  arrangement  for  a  retail  yard, 
provided  the  driveways  are  close  together,  where 
both  can  be  watched  from  the  office  windows,  but 
surely  a  certain  expert  writer  on  auto-truck  matters 
is  mistaken  when  he  advocates  gates  wherever 
feasible.  “It  costs  money  to  run  a  truck  around  the 
block  to  a  single  entrance  gate,”  he  says. 

Probably  it  does  cost  something  for  an  extra  dis¬ 
tance,  however  short,  but  experience  shows  that  it 
is  best  to  have  a  coal  yard  well  fenced  in.  Aside 
from  the  possibility  of  some  tonnage  making  an 
unofficial  exit,  there  is  danger  involved  in  having 
one’s  premises  turned  into  a  general  resort  for 
idlers  of  the  neighborhood  or  may  be  something  of 
a  thoroughfare.  The  protection  of  portable  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  be  considered  and  the  possibility  of  damage 
claims  if  boys  who  are  playing  around  are  stepped 
on  by  a  horse  or  run  over  by  a  truck.  We  surmise 
that  few  will  introduce  the  idea  “as  many  gates  as 
feasible.” 

The  writer  is  also  somewhat  at  sea  when  he 
brings  in  the  point  “a  team  at  its  best  can  operate 
about  10  miles  from  the  yard  making  only  one 
20-miie  trip  in  a  day.”  As  a  general  proposition 
any  dealer  who  undertakes  to  handle  business  at 
points  10  miles  distant,  whether  by  auto  or  team, 
should  be  excommunicated  or  something  of  that 
sort. 


Coal  trade  conditions  seem  to  be  about  the  same 
the  world  over.  Reports  from  Spain  state  that  the 
coal  mines  in  that  country  are  working  only  part 
time  because  of  car  shortage,  just  as  they  are  in 
the  United  States,  while  in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  the  same  trouble  is  being  encoun¬ 
tered. 
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Memories  Revived. 


COAL  OPERATORS*  PROFITS. 


Detailed  Figures  Show  Them  Excessive  Only 
in  Case  of  Small  Mines. 

At  jhe  time  Mr.  McAdoo  made  his  famous,  or 
infamous,  statement  regarding  the  sire  of  bituminous 
coal  operators’  profits  it  was  pointed  out  by  those 
familiar  with  the  facts  that  the  largest  percentages 
of  profits  were  made  by  the  very  smallest  class  of 
operators — owners  of  wagon  mines  and  the  like, 
who  had  practically  no  capital  investment.  The 
Nation’s  Business  has  dug  out  some  figures  from 
a  report  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Treasury 
Department  which  afford  some  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  fact. 

In  this  report,  which  covered  the  year  1918,  the 
Treasury  presented  figures  of  3 43  soft  coal  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Appalachian  field.  These  show  that 
15  of  the  343  companies  had  net  profits  of  200  per 
cent  or  more. 

“Of  these  15  apparently  none  was  an  important 
contributor  to  our  coal  supply,”  says  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  question.  “Not  a  one  of  the  lot  had  as 
much  as  $50,000  invested  in  the  business.  A  com¬ 
pany  that  had  $1,000  invested  capital  showed  net 
profits  of  315  per  cent  or  $3,150;  a  company  with 
an  invested  capital  of  $1,161  reported  334  per  cent, 
or  $3,877.74,  and  the  worst  of  the  lot  reported  766 
per  cent  on  invested  capital  of  $4,682.  The  mines 
of  such  companies  as  these  are  obviously  ‘snow 
birds’  or  little  better;  they  were  not  the  producers 
of  coal  that  keep  the  country  warm  and  turn  its 
wheels. 

These  paragraphs  are  offered  as  contributions 
to  the  current  statistical  catch-as-catch-can  contest. 
They  do  not  prove  that  coal  operators  were  not 
profiteers,  in  the  event  that  fact  would  have  pres¬ 
ent  relevancy. 

So  far  as  the  operators  obtained  unusual  profits 
in  1917,  they  at  least  divided  the  results  with  the 
Government;  in  that  rather  distant  year,  it  will  be 
recalled,  they  paid  a  tax  of  60  per  cent  upon  net 
profits  exceeding  33  per  cent  of  their  capital. 

“The  present  paragraphs  will  serve  their  purpose, 
however,  if  they  suggest  that  mere  figures,  without 
any  thought  for  the  circumstances  they  reflect,  are 
about  the  most  dangerous  intoxicant  left  in’  the 
country.” 


Coal  in  the  Making. 

Few  regions  in  America  are  more  adorned  by  na¬ 
ture  or  more  interesting  to  the  tourist  and  scientist 
than  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  and  North  Car¬ 
olina.  The  region  may  be  readilly  reached  from 
Norfolk  by  canals,  whose  banks,  shaded  by  stately 
trees  and  graceful  vines,  afford  an  ever-changing 
scene  from  the  deck  of  the  little  steamer  that  daily 
plies  their  waters. 

Though  the  entire  region  may  present  a  dismal 
appearance  in  winter  and  some  parts  of  it  in  all 
seasons,  the  swamp  is  annually-  visited  by  many  pleas¬ 
ure  seekers  and  has  long  been  a  place  of  study  and 
absorbing  interest  to  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  and 
the  zoologist.  It  lies  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  south¬ 
eastern  Virginia  and  northeastern  North  Carolina. 
Most  of  the  surface  consists  of  recently  formed  peat, 
the  residuum  resulting  from  the  arrested  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  vegetation. 

Peat  represents  the  first  stage  in  the  formation 
of  coal.  It  has  been  shown  that  deposits  essentially 
similar  to  those  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  were  laid 
down  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Carboniferous  period  and  were  deeply  buried 
beneath  muds,  sands,  limy  material,  and  other  sedi¬ 
ments  and  subjected  to  pressure  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  heat.  Lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthra¬ 
cite  represent  the  succeeding  stages. 

As  peat  deposits  like  those  laid  down  in  the  Dis¬ 
mal  Swamp  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
formation  of  our  coal,  and  as  the  Dismal  Swamp 
peat  is  valuable  for  fuel  and  fertilizer,  a  report  de¬ 
scribing  it  should  of  special  interest.  Such  a  report, 
prepared  by  C.  C.  Osbon,  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey 


FEATURES  OF  EXPORT  TRADE. 


Some  Elements  of  Human  Nature  That  Have 
Been  Observed. 

We  heard  it  said  the  other  day  that  shippers  gen¬ 
erally  would  take  more  interest  in  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  foreign  trade  on  a  more  intimate  basis 
if  there  was  a  certainty  of  the  buyers  in  foreign 
ports  being  a  little  more  dependable  as  to  personal 
characteristics.  It  is  found,  we  are  told,  that  while 
the  international  business  houses  are  well  organized 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  customs  and  conditions 
of  the  countries  with  which  they  deal,  one  often 
runs  up  against  rather  peculiar  personalities  when 
dealing  with  the  concerns  more  localized  in  char¬ 
acter. 

Human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  all  over 
the  world  and  the  counterparts  of  some  peculiar 
American  buyers  are  found  abroad,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  circumstance  to  be  considered  that  the  Latin 
temperament  is  rather  more  excitable  than  certain 
others. 

“Everything  is  O.  K.,”  said  mtr  informant,  “when 
these  folks  are  asking  for  coal,  but  when  any  dif¬ 
ficulties  arise  it  is  hard  to  make  them  understand 
the  situation.  They  do  not  have  the  same  grasp 
of  the  situation  then  as  they  do  at  other  times  and 
show  quite  a  reluctance  to  comprehend  matters  from 
the  seller’s  viewpoint  or  anything  else  other  than 
their  own  particular  position. 

“It  is  like  arguing  with  a  Chinese  laundryman 
over  a  ‘loss  and  damage’  claim,”  he  continued.  “Did 
you  ever  have  an  experience  of  that  sort?  Although 
John  may  have  been  cracking  jokes  in  the  latest 
colloquial  English  with  some  friendly  patron  a  few 
minutes  before,  when  you  undertake  to  make  him 
understand  that  he  burned  a  hole  in  your  best  silk 
shirt  his  comprehension  is  most  meagre.  It  is  hard 
to  argue  with  folks  like  that. 

“There  is  also  something  to  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  office  employes  found  in  various  establish¬ 
ments.  The  typical  American  office  boy  has  his 
counterpart  in  other  lands  and  sometimes  makes 
the  visitor  from  far  distant  places  feel  quite  in¬ 
significant  by  his  manner  of  reception. 

“There  are  also  some  other  features  that  rather 
grate  upon  the  sensibilities  when  any  of  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  business  arise,  and  altogether  those 
who  once  became  well  launched  on  the  coal  export 
sea  find  that  water  is  about  as  rough  as  it  is  in 
any  form  of  domestic  business.” 


Government  Control  in  England. 

Complaints  regarding  the  preparation  of  anthra¬ 
cite  were  very  numerous  during  the  war  and  are 
still  heard  occasionally.  In  England  people  are  not 
c-nly  kicking  about  the  quality,  but  are  having  a  hard 
time  getting  any  kind  of  household  coal  since  the 
Government  benevolently  reduced  the  price  of  an¬ 
thracite  10  shillings  a  ton.  Here  is  what  one  Eng¬ 
lish  paper  just  received  in  this  country  has  to  say 
upon  the  subj  ect : 

“There  have  been  plenty  of  letters  in  the  daily  ' 
papers  this  autumn  about  derelictions  of  the  Coal 
Controller  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  anthracite  coal.  After  persuading  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  1918  to  buy  and  install  anthracite  stoves,  the 
purchasers  have  been  left  cold  and  coalless  in  1919. 
The  Coal  Controller  apparently  does  not  care  so 
much  as  a  ‘tinker’s  damn’  how  those  deluded  by  fair 
words  one  winter  will  get  through  the  next. 

“That,  however,  is  not  the  worst  side  of  this  sorry 
muddle.  Those  who  have  managed  to  get  deliveries 
of  anthracite  find  that  the  quality  has  so  seriously 
deteriorated  that  the  efficiency  of  the  stoves  is  ma¬ 
terially  reduced.  Stoves  which  in  former  seasons 
would  burn  from  October  to  April  without  going  out 
will  hardly  burn  a  week  without  need  for  a  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  of  the  half-consumed  fuel,  for, 
although  the  coal  looks  bright  and  clean,  the  fire 
goes  out. 

“Instead  of  a  fine  ash  in  the  pan,  there  is  half-a- 
scqttle  of  slag  in  the  fire-box.  The  reason  for  this 
state  of  things  is  that  hand-picking  is  bein^ 
neglected.” 


The  article  relative  to  the  mine  accident  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  back  in  June,  1894,  revived  many  memories; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter-century,  many  of  those  identified  with  the  occur¬ 
rence  are  still  actively  engaged  in  business. 

Thomas  F .  h  arrell  is  now  the  head  of  one  of 
New  York’s  great  retail  enterprises  and  declares  he 
has  very  distinct  recollections  of  the  event.  Ar¬ 
thur  F.  Rice  is  the  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Mer¬ 
chant's  Association.  Philip  Rafferty  is  still  in  the 
same  business  association  as  was  at  that  time  and 
is  still  counted  one  of  the  active  young  men  of  the 
trade,  and  so  we  might  go  on  down  the  line  recall¬ 
ing  those  who  were  at  Wilkes-Barre  on  that  occa¬ 
sion. 

It  was  really  quite  a  remarkable  event,  that  climb 
up  the  ladders.  Probably  few  would  suppose  that  it 
could  be  accomplished  by  persons  not  only  un¬ 
trained  but  by  their  business  duties  practically  un¬ 
fitted  for  stich  exertions. 

Any  one  would  suppose  it  quite  a  serious  under¬ 
taking  to  walk  slowly  up  the  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
Woolworth  Building  through  well  lighted  halways. 
Consider  then  what  it  meant  to  go  up  rough  lad¬ 
ders  to  an  elevation  50  per  cent  greater  than  the 
topmost  floor  of  the  tower  of  Woolworth  Building. 
Consjder  also  what  it  would  mean  if  the  ladders 
were  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  affording  ready 
opportunity  for  a  drop  down  into  Broadway  at  any 
time. 

Consider  making  the  trip  in  the  blackness  of  the 
darkest  midnight  and  add  to  this  the  additional  dis¬ 
advantage  of  going  up  in  the  midst  of  a  pouring 
downfall  of  rain  and  one  has  an  idea  of  what  was 
done  when  the  visitors  climbed  up  the  mine  shafts 
without  lights  and  with  water  being  poured  down 
to  insure  some  circulation  of  air  and  hold  down  the 
dangerous  fire  damp,  liable  to  go  off  at  any  time. 


To  a  Locomotive  in  Winter. 

By  Walt  Whitman. 

Thee  for  my  recitative, 

Thee  in  the  driving  storm  even  as  now,  the  snow, 
the  winter-day  declining, 

Thee  in  thy  panoply,  thy  measur’d  dual  throbbing 
and  thy  beat  convulsive, 

Thy  black  cylindric  body,  golden  brass  and  silvery 
steel, 

Thy  ponderous  side-bars,  parallel  and  connecting 
rods,  gyrating,  shuttling  at  thy  sides, 

Thy  metrical,  now  swelling  pant  and  roar,  now 
tapering  in  the  distance, 

Thy  great  protruding  head-light  fix’d  in  front, 

1  hy  long,  pale,  floating  vapor-pennants,  tinged  with 
delicate  purple, 

The  dense  and  murky  clouds  out-belching  from  thy 
smoke-stack, 

1  hy  knitted  frame,  thy  springs  and  valves,  the 
tremulous  twinkje  of  thy  wheels, 

Thy  train  of  cars  behind,  obedient,  merrily  follow¬ 
ing 

Through  gale  of  calm,  now  swift,  now  slack,  yet 
steadily  careering; 

Type  of  the  modern — emblem  of  motion  and  powci 
— pulse  of  the  continent, 

For  once  come  serve  the  Muse  and  merge  in  verse, 
even  as  here  I  see  thee, 

With  storm  and  buffeting  gusts  of  wind  and 
falling  snow, 

By  day  thy  warning  ringing  bell  to  sound  its 
notes, 

By  night  thy  silent  signal  lamps  to  swing. 
Fierce-throated  beauty ! 

Roll  through  my  chant  with  all  thy  lawless  music, 
thy  swinging  lamps  at  night, 

Thy  madly-whistled  laughter,  echoing,  rumbling 
like  an  earthquake,  rousing  all, 

Law  of  thyself  complete,  thine  own  track  firmly 
holding, 

(No  sweetness  debonair  of  tearful  harp  or  glib 
piano  thine), 

Thy  trills  of  shrieks  by  rocks  and  hills  return’d, 
Launch’d  o’er  the  prairies,  wide,  across  the  lakes, 
lo  the  free  skies  unpent  and  glad  and  strong. 
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Dangers  of  Government  Regulation. 

Outside  (.ontrol  lakes  Away  Incentive  for  Creative  Work  and  Destroys  Initiative — Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand  Will  Solve  Present  Difficulties  in  Time. 

By  MAURICE  J.  WALSH,  President  Capitol  Fuel  Co.,  Cleveland. 


For  centuries  the  world  has  recognized  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  This,  associated  with  the 
laws  of  production,  buying  and  selling,  is  as  old 
as  Moses.  History  showf  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
proper  method  of  determining  values  and  regulating 
prices.  The  college  professor  or  the  theorist  in  po¬ 
litical  economy,  who  has  never  been  an  administra¬ 
tor  of  affairs  in  practical  business,  cannot  change 
these  fundamental  laws  with  mere  theories,  void 
of' reason  and  good  judgment,  which,  time  will  tell, 
have  little  value. 

Increased  production  is  the  one  remedy  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  unusual  conditions  existing  at  tins  time, 
and  our  efforts  should  all  be  put  forward  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  increase  the  production  of  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  of  which  the  people  and  the  country  stand 
in  need. 

It  is  not  criticism  that  industry  needs,  but  rather 
encouragement.  Making-  a  political  issue  of  the 
coal  business  and  other  industries  and  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  public  should  stop.  It  is  detrimental 
to  the  industries,  business  generally,  and  tends  to 
stir  up  unrest  in  the  country.  Let  the  industries 
alone.  Let  them  produce  their  commodities  and 
ship  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Generally  speaking,  people  have  no  conception  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  risk  taken  in 
the  production  of  many  of  the  country’s  basic  com¬ 
modities.  Production  is  greatly  retarded  by  labor 
difficulties  and  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  equipment  to  enable  the  mines  to  pro¬ 
duce  to  their  capacity.  If  the  railroads  will  supply 
sufficient  equipment  and  labor  supply  the  hands  to 
mine  it,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will  reg¬ 
ulate  the  price  of  coal,  steel  and  other  products 
to  a  production  cost  basis  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Trained  Men  Needed. 

To  be  successful  in  the  industries,  a  man  must 
devote  practically  a  lifetime  to  his  work.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  American  business  men  have 
made  great  advances  and  have  profited  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  experience  in  their  work.  Constant 
study,  application  and  direction  over  a  term  of  years, 
made  it  possible  for  our  business  men  to  compete 
with  their  European  neighbors  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  same  line  of  work  over  a  greater 
number  of  years.  Prior  to  1914,  America  had  great 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  markets  which  were  re¬ 
ceiving  European  goods,  largely  because  Europe 
had  made  a  greater  study  for  years  with  their 
trained  practical  men,  and  they  were  in  control  of 
the  business.  Today,  America  has  its  men  trained 
to  handle  its  commodities,  and  is  reaching  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  No  outside  agency  should  ever 
prevent  their  advancement. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  talk 
of  government  control  of  certain  businesses,  and 
of  their  purchasing  or  taking  over  some  of  our 
basic  industries.  However,  few  people  realize  that 
the  purchase  of  the  coal  and  ore  lands  and  mines 
by  the  government  would  involve  an  outlay  almost 
as  great  as  our  government  expenditures  during 
the  European  war.  One  trained  in  these  industries 
knows  this  talk  is  absurd,  and  that  our  American 
business  would  be  ruined  by  government  interfer¬ 
ence.  Let  us  hope  that  no  government  agency  may 
ever  prevent  our  American  business  men  from  using 
their  talents  and  experience  in  the  management  of 
the  industry  they  have  studied  and  developed. 

Business  generally  needs  competition.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  things 
in  business  and  is  beneficial  to  all  of  us.  It  makes 
us  hustle  and  stimulates  things  generally.  All  prod¬ 
ucts  should  be  put  on  the  market  at  a  reasonable 
selling  price,  netting  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer 
for  the  capital  invested  and  the  risk  taken.  It  is 
true  the  war  has  changed  values,  but  with  increased 
production  this  will  be  corrected  to  a  large  extent. 


An  Amateur  Coal  Man. 

During  the  war,  the  writer  of  this  article  had 
unusual  opportunities  to  observe  and  compare  men 
trained  in  a  certain  industry  with  others  who  were 
not  trained.  One  day,  a  man  in  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  to  the  various  army  camps,  was 
going  over  his  charts  and  observed  that  one  of 
the  southern  camps  was  short  on  its  yearly  estimate 
approximately  40, (XX)  tons  of  coal.  lie  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  man  assigned  to  handle  this 
camp  and  asked  for  an  investigation. 

This  man,  however,  had  no  experience  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  in  carload  lots,  and  instead  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Camp  Quartermaster,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  situation,  he  immediately  gave  orders  to 
rush  40,000  tons  of  coal  to  this  camp.  The  orders 
were  obeyed,  and  the  result  was  that  the  quarter- 


Maurice  J.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  president  of  the  Capitol  Fuel 
Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  engaged  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Before  branching 
out  on  his  own  account  he  was  associated  with  the 
\  oughiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co.,  of  Milwaukee. 


master  at  the  camp  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
that  he  was  flooded  with  coal,  having  two  or  three 
coal  mines  on  wheels  outside  his  gates.  Fortunately, 
part  of  the  shipments  was  stopped. 

Investigation  was  made  and  he  was  asked  for  his 
reason  for  ordering  the  immediate  shipment  of  800 
cars  of  coal.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  stop  to 
think  or  to  consider  the  tonnage  involved,  nor  the 
ability  of  the  camp  to  unload  and  handle  it.  The 
coal  was  needed  over  an  extended  period,  but  it 
should  have  been  shipped  to  arrive  in  equal  daily 
quantities,  so  that  it  could  be  conveniently  unloaded 
and  handled  without  car  demurrage  or  additional 
expense. 

Right  here,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  damage  an 
untrained  man  can  do.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  tie 
up  transportation  and  block  the  railroads  and  re¬ 
sult  in  heavy  losses  to  the  consumers,  railroads,  and 


the  public  generally.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  ex¬ 
ample,  but  we  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
examples  of  this  kind.  This  case  involved  only 
40, OCX)  tons  of  coal,  but  what  would  the  result  be  if 
we  had  this  calibre  of  men  distributing  600,000,000 
tons  of  coal  (our  annual  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity)  from  the  various  coal  producing  fields  to 
the  different  states  and  territories. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  no  one  would  dare 
prophesy  what  its  effect  would  be  on  the  coal  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  United  States.  The  writer  makes 
mention  of  this  case  to  show  how  perfectly  absurd 
it  is  to  talk  about  regulating  an  industry  with  in¬ 
experienced  or  untrained  people.  It  simply  cannot 
be  done,  and  the  sooner  our  Representatives  at 
Washington  and  the  country  at  large  find  it  out, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  You  can¬ 
not  successfully  regulate  an  industry  from  without, 
as  it  must  be  managed  from  within.  Outside  con¬ 
trol  takes  away  the  incentive  for  work,  destroys 
initiative  and  strips  business  of  competition. 

The  coal  and  steel  business,  in  fact,  all  basic  in¬ 
dustries  of  this  country,  need  every  trained  and 
educated  man  they  have  to  produce  and  market 
their  product.  In  the  coal  and  steel  industries, 
to  do  the  work  successfully,  a  man  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  over  a  period  of  years.  He  must 
know  the  product  and  its  point  of  origin.  He  must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mining  districts, 
the  nature  of  the  coal  or  steel,  and  know  for  what 
purposes  they  are  best  adapted.  He  must  know 
rates,  routes,  transportation  territories  and  markets 
thoroughly,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  service  to 
his  customer,  the  consumer. 

With  this  training,  he  can  eliminate  mistakes 
and  move  these  commodities  to  their  distant  mar¬ 
kets  with  a  very  minimum  of  lots  motion.  The 
mines  will  be  producing  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  our  railroad  equipment  will  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent.  If  mistakes  similar  to  the  one  in¬ 
dicated  above  were  being  made  daily  by  untrained 
men,  it  would  tie  up  our  railroad  cars  and  congest 
things  so  badly,  that  not  over  75%  of  the  coal  and 
steel  produced  in  the  country  would  be  equitably 
distributed.  This  is  an  economic  situation  and  we 
must  consider  all  industries  and  their  commodities 
as  they  are  most  essential  to  the  nation. 

If  the  coal  in  the  United  States  was  erroneously 
distributed— say  to  the  extent  of  10%  of  the  an¬ 
nual  production— approximately  50,000,000  tons  of 
coal  annually  would  fail  to  reach  its  market,  and 
this  would  reduce  to  a  large  percentage  the  produc¬ 
ing  capacity  of  practically  all  American  industries. 
The  production  of  these  industries  would  be  di¬ 
minished  and  financial  reverses  would  follow.  All 
industries  hinge  upon  the  operation  of  the  basic  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country. 


More  Government  Reports. 

Blanks  upon  which  to  report  cost  of  production, 
selling  prices,  etc.,  are  being  distributed  to  coal 
operators  throughout  the  country  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Full  and  complete  data  is  asked 
for,  and  the  reports  will  involve  fully  as  much  work 
as  those  formerly  demanded  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  figures  for  1919,  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  that  monthly  reports  will  be  required 
during  1920. 

It  is  said  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
prodded  into  activity  by  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  objects  to  having  the  recent  14  per  cent 
wage  increase  added  to  the  price  of  fuel  coal  con¬ 
tracted  for  last  year  and  is  seeking  to  prove  that 
the  operators  are  making  big  enough  profits  so  that 
they  can  absorb  the  increase.  A  contract  is  a  con¬ 
tract,  however,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  escape  paying  the  increase  when  their 
contracts  contain  a  wage  clause,  as  most  of 
them  do. 

Moreover  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  rail¬ 
road  business  was  taken  last  spring  on  annual  con¬ 
tracts  at  very  low  figures,  much  below  the  govern¬ 
ment  price  and  also  below  the  prices  at  which  com¬ 
mercial  buyers  obtained  their  coal.  The  railroads 
should  be  the  last  to  protest  against  havfng  the  wage 
advance  passed  on  them. 
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Serious  Charges  Against  Railroad  Administration. 

Lack  of  Cooperation  Between  Regional  Directors  Said  to  Be  Aggravating  Car  Shortage — ; 


Railroads  Also  Trying  to  Avoid 

*  '*  '  '  Connell sr ille  Courier 

- 

While  the  car,  Supply  for  the  coke  region 
continues  to  be,  unsatisfactory  in  point  of 
adequacy  to  meet  demands  of  coal  and  coke 
consumers  and  the  needs  of  producers,  another 
factor  has  entered  into  the  situation  which  is 
retarding  a  recovery  to  normal  conditions  and 
at  the  same  time  tending  very  much  to  disturb 
the  cordiality  of  relations  at  one  time  existing 
between  shippers  and  the  railroads. 

Operators  who  have  made  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  some  of  the  complaints  received  from 
shippers,  not  to  mention  the  troubles  that  have 
resulted  from  confiscation  and  diversion  of 
shipments,  declare  that  the  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  regional  directors  of  the  Al¬ 
legheny  and  the  Eastern  regions,  both  of  which 
supply  cars  for  shipments  out  of  the  Connells- 
ville  region,  is,  as  one  operator  expresses  it, 
“getting  things  in  a  horrible  muss.” 

Officials  Not  Working  in  Harmony. 

The  allegation  is  made,  and  specific  instances 
are  cited  in  support,  that  the  respective  regions 
are  more  concerned  about  taking  care  of  the 
interests  served  by  them  than  they  are  in  work¬ 
ing  together  to  improve  the  transportation 
service  of  the  country  at  large  and  with  conse¬ 
quent  benefit  to  all  shippers  alike. 

Because  of  the  failure  to  work  in  harmony 
the  distribution  of  cars  in  the  region  is  declared 
to  be  anything  but  equitable.  The  weekly  fig¬ 
ures  of  distribution  tend  to  support  the  claim 
that  the  Monongahela  road,  which  is  in  the 
Eastern  Region,,  and  serves  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  mining  operations,  suffers  much  more  se¬ 
verely  than  either  the  Pennsylvania  or  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  which  are  in  the  Al¬ 
legheny  Region. 

Instances  are  cited  where  the  Monongahela 
road  has  received  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  its 


Paying  Miners’  Wage  Increase. 

requirements  at  the  same  time  the  other  roads  - 
had  approximately  their  full  quota. 

Seeking  to  Avoid  Contract  Readjustments. 

Incidental  the  complaints  about  inequities  in 
car  distribution  the  shippers  of  coal  are  having 
the  old  wound  of  price  for  railroad  fuel  re¬ 
opened. 

Most  of  the  contracts  provide  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  proportionate  to  the  advance  in 
wages  in  the  districts  from  which  the  coal  is 
shipped. 

Since  operators  having  such  contracts  have 
filed  applications  for  an  increase  in  price  for 
the  coal  they  are  shipping,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
alleged,  of  requiring  from  the  producers  ex¬ 
haustive  cost  data  covering  the  past  year’s 
operations  to  be  used  as  a  club  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  pound  down  the  price  of 
railroad  coal. 

Confiscated  Coal  Being  Juggled. 

Meantime  it  is  asserted  that  juggling  is 
being  done  with  confiscated  coal  which  is  de¬ 
signed  not  so  much  to  relieve  some  road,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  distress  for  a  coal  supply,  as  an¬ 
other  of  the  means  whereby  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  hopes  to  squeeze  the  producers 
into  accepting'  less  than  the  government  price 
for  coal. 

“These  things,”  said  a  very  much  disgusted 
producer  yesterday,  “are  some  of  the  curses 
visited  upon  the  producers  of  coal  as  the  result 
of  turning  the  Fuel  Administration  over  to 
the  Railroad  Administration.  There  seems  to 
be  no  early  relief  in  sight,  and  I  suppose  we 
will  have  to  grin  and  bear  it,  but  the  public 
ought  to  know  something  about  the  real  rea¬ 
sons  why  both  the  fuel  and  transportation  con¬ 
ditions  are  failing  to  function  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  at  large.” 


Syracuse  Retail  Meeting. 

At  the  sectional  meeting  of  New  York  State 
dealers,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  next  Wednesday,  the 
28th,  the  following  program  will  be  offered: 

Adress,  “Mutual  Insurance,”  by  Hon.  M.  N. 
Clement,  general  manager,  Coal  Merchants  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 

Paper,  “Legal  Status  of  the  Retailer,”  by  G.  W.  F. 
Woodside,  executive  secretary,  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants  Association. 

Address,  “The  Difference  Between  a  Dealer  and 
a  Merchant,”  by  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association. 

Paper,  “Difficulty  of  Supply  and  Distribution  from 
Producer’s  Standpoint,”  by  F.  W.  Saward,  editor, 
Saward’s  Journal. 

Paper,  “Difficulty  of  Supply  and  Distribution 
from  Retailer’s  Standpoint,”  by  a  speaker  to  be 
announced  later. 

An  open  forum  will  also  be  held  for  discussion 
of  the  following  problems : 

Fuel  oil ;  buckwheat  and  pea  problem ;  equalizing 
of  sizes;  substitutes  for  stove  size;  equal  monthly 
distribution;  difference  in  freight  rate;  difference  in 
cost,  and  service  charge. 


In  the  face  of  quite  a  carnival  of  lavish  expendi¬ 
tures  by  many  folks  well  favored  by  fortune  in  the 
recent  past  one  commentator  on  conditions  points 
out  that  a  dollar  saved  now  will  be  worth  two 
dollars  later  on  when  prices  have  gone  down  and  it 
is  possible  to  make  expenditures  to  better  advantage. 


Coal  Mining  Scenes  Depicted. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  conducting  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  motion  picture  educational  campaign  to 
make  people  better  acquainted  with  coal  mining.  Its 
representatives  are  now  exhibiting  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  a  picture  entitled,  “The  Story  of  Coal,” 
which  is  considered  the  most  remarkable  coal  min¬ 
ing  film  ever  produced.  These  pictures  are  being 
shown  in  schools,  colleges,  churches,  etc. 

The  camera  men  worked  under  the  direction  of 
Bureau  officials,  all  the  filming  having  been  su¬ 
pervised  by  J.  W.  Paul,  chief  coal  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  and  M.  F.  Leopold,  safety  engineer. 


Laziness  Threatens  Prosperity. 

G.  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
in  a  recent  address  said  that  reduced  productive 
effort  of  the  working  people  of  the  world,  the  rail¬ 
way  problem  and  the  nation’s  foreign  financial  re¬ 
lations  are  problems  which  must  be  widely  under¬ 
stood  in  order  to  avert  a  probable  industrial  break¬ 
down. 

The  American  workman  has  fallen  off  20  or  30 
per  cent,  in  productive  effort,  compared  with  pre¬ 
war  output,  he  said,  a  condition  which  “transcends 
in  its  vital  importance  all  questions  of  strikes, 
wages,  prices  and,  in  fact,  everything  else.”  If  con¬ 
tinued  long,  he  added,  prosperity  will  surely  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 


ADDING  THE  14%  INCREASE. 

Officials  Give  Conflicting  Opinions  in  Re¬ 
sponse  to  Operators’  Query. 

The  Alabama  Coal  Operators’  Association  re¬ 
cently  appealed  to  both  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Fuel  Administration  for  opinions  as 
to  the  application  of  the  14  per  cent  wage  advance, 
effective  December  1,  1919,  to  contracts  carrying  a 
wage  scale  clause,  where  such  contracts  are  at  the 
Government  price  or  where  adding  a  wage  increase 
will  make  the  revised  price  higher  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price. 

Conflicting  replies  were  received  from  the  two  de¬ 
partments.  H.  B.  Spencer,  Director  of  Division  of 
Purchases,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  told  the 
Alabama  operators  that  the  14  per  cent  wage  in¬ 
crease  can  not  be  added  to  contracts  made  at  the 
Government  price,  and  where  added  to  contracts 
taken  at  less  than  the  Government  price  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  must  not  exceed  the  Government 
price.  Mr.  Spencer  holds  that  the  operator  must 
absorb  any  increase  over  the  Government  price. 

F.  E.  Harkness,  special  counsel  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  gives  a  contrary  opinion.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Alabama  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
he  says : 

“You  are  advised  that  as  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  price  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  coal  shipped 
on  and  after  November  13th  under  a  bona  fide  con¬ 
tract  enforceable  at  law  made  prior  to  October 
30,  1919,  the  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
are  not  violated  by  an  increase  to  cover  a  wage  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  coal  shipped  under  such  a 
contract,  as  the  contract  contains  a  clause  authoriz¬ 
ing  such  increase. 

“I  note  your  statement  that  Mr.  Spencer,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Division  of  Purchases,  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration,  holds  that  no  advance  on  account  of 
wage  increase  can  be  made  which  will  raise  the 
price  of  coal  above  the  applicable  Government  price, 
even  though  the  coal  is  shipped  under  a  valid  con¬ 
tract  made  prior  to  October  30th  and  containing  a 
wage  scale  clause,  which  by  its  terms  provides  for 
such  increase. 

“There  is  no  order,  regulation,  or  ruling  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  which  sustains  Mr.  Spencer’s 
position.” 


Six  Hour  Day  “Economic  Lunacy.” 

Commenting  on  the  statement  made  to  the  Coal 
Commission  by  Frank  Farrington,  district  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  Illinois,  that  there  are 
50  per  cent  more  bituminous  miners  than  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  the  six-hour  day  should  be  adopted 
to  give  them  steady  work  throughout  the  year,  the 
Evening  Sun  says,  editorially : 

“In  other  words,  Mr.  Farrington  asserts  that 
there  are  three  miners  where  there  is  work  for 
two,  and  consequently,  in  order  that  all  of  them 
may  be  employed,  he  calls  for  an  artificial  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  miner’s  day  which  will  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  two  miners  to  produce  as  much  coal  as 
they  are  capable  of.  This  arbitrary  curtailment  of 
output  is  not  to  be  accompanied  by  any  reduction 
in  miners’  pay,  however. 

“The  theory  on  which  this  topsy-turvy  philosophy 
of  employment  rests  seems  to  be  that  any  calling 
owes  a  job  to  the  man  who  elects  to  follow  it,  and  - 
the  public  must  pay  the  cost  regardless  of  what 
he  does. 

Neither  a  trade  union  nor  a  Government  com¬ 
mission  can  turn  such  economic  lunacy  into  any¬ 
thing  remotely  resembling  common  sense,  and  no 
attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  seriously  so  to  do. 
\et  the  fact  that  a  Government  commission  can  be 
induced  to  spend  its  time  listening  to  such  folly  is 
symptomatic  of  the  wild  beliefs  that  clutter  up  the 
heads  of  a  good  many  noisy  ‘leaders’  of  thought 
in  these  days  of  strong  delusions.” 


At  New  Rochelle,  the  New  Rochelle  Coal  &  Lum¬ 
ber  Company  occupies  wharf  frontage  extending  for 
1,400  feet,  all  in  active  use.  We  surmise  there  are 
few  retail  establishments  of  greater  frontage  extent. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

E.  Russell  Norton  has  signed  up  for  space  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  25  Broad  Street  and  will  move  there 
on  May  1,  when  the  lease  to  his  present  office  in  the 
Washington  Building  expires. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Brooklyn  Coal  Exchange 
states  that  there  are  now  in  Brooklyn  65  dealers 
owning  or  operating  83  coal  yards,  of  whom  57  are 
subscribers  to  the  Exchange.  Of  the  remaining  eight 
only  two  are  handling  over  5,000  tons  annually. 

Announcement  is  made  that,  following  the  recent 
death  of  Joseph  B.  Dickson,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  the  business  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  Jesse  L.  Eddy,  Thomas  Dickson  and 
Joseph  D.  Eddy,  as  co-partners,  under  the  same  firm 
name. 

The  United  States  Distributing  Corporation,  52 
Broadway,  announces  the  acquirement  of  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  United  States  Trucking  Corpora¬ 
tion,  recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  As  noted  last  week,  the  new 
concern  is  a  consolidation  of  27  trucking  companies 
operating  in  and  about  New  York  City.  Their  facili¬ 
ties  include  3,500  horse-drawn  trucks  and  300  motor 
trucks. 

Firemen,  deckhands  and  cooks  employed  on  some 
of  the  independent  harbor  tugs  went  on  strike  last 
Monday,  causing  more  or  less  delay  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  barges  to  and  from  the  upper  ports. 
The  trouble  was  not  very  serious,  however,  as  the 
railroad  tugs  which  do  the  towing  from  the  lower 
ports  were  not  involved,  and  a  majority  of  the  pri¬ 
vately  owned  craft  seemed  to  be  operating  as  usual. 
The  strikers  belonged  to  a  new  union  with  only  a 
limited  membership. 


The  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  in  Nova 
Scotia,  produced  312,000  tons  in  December,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  272,000  in  December,  1918,  this  being  a 
gain  of  nearly  15  per  cent. 


The  Virginian  Railway  has  opened  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  14-mile  branch  up  Milam  Creek, 
in  Wyoming  County,  West  Virginia,  which  will  tap 
an  undeveloped  coal  field. 


Buyers  Becoming  Shy. 

Commenting  upon  the  presence  of  great  numbers 
of  buyers  in  the  city,  which,  as  is  so  well  known,  has 
much  overcrowded  the  hotels,  the  business  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  states: 

“But  the  mere  presence  of  so  many  buyers  here  did 
not  mean  that  they  had  all  come  to  buy.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  purchasing  was  limited.  In  some 
cases,  especially  as  regards  knit  goods,  this  was  partly 
due  to  there  not  being  any  goods  immediately  avail¬ 
able  and  the  indisposition  of  the  mills  to  contract  too 
far  ahead. 

“But  a  very  strong  reason  for  the  lack  of  buying 
was  the  belief  that  prices  were  too  high  and  that  they 
had  been  lifted  by  persons  bidding  against  one 
another,  who  had  been  incited  thereto  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  stories  of  scarcity  of  goods.  This  scheme  of 
keeping  buyers  apprehensive  as  to  their  being  able 
to  get  their  supplies  unless  they  ordered  and  took 
goods  far  in  advance  of  their  ne^ds  has  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  two  years. 

“Its  appeal  is  beginning  to  lose  force  with  many 
now  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  drop  in  prices, 
which  is  bound  to  come  some  time  and  which  may 
be  precipitated  suddenly  if  the  public  concludes  it  is 
being  unduly  exploited  and  refuses  to  stand  for  it. 
When  that  period  arrives,  the  losers  will  be  those 
who  have  in  their  possession  the  goods  bought  at 
prices  higher  than  they  can  sell  them  for. 

“Neither  the  jobber  nor  the  retailer  is  anxious  to 
be  in  that  position,  and  consequently  many  of  them 
are  trying  to  play  safe  by  buying  only  what  they 
are  convinced  they  can  dispose  of  quickly.  It  is 
recognized  that  prices  will  be  governed  in  great 
measure  by  the  promise  of  the  cereal  crops  this  year. 

“A  good  yield  of  wheat  from  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  mean  a  tremendous  drop  in  the  price  of  this 
grain,  especially  in  view  of  the  lessened  demand  from 
Europe.  This  drop  in  price  will  be  reflected  in  those 
of  meats,  and  with  these  decreases  will  come  a  gen¬ 
eral  tumble  in  prices.  This  is  the  great  contingency 
to  be  reckoned  with.” 


George  J.  Woods,  one  of  the  three  Woods  broth¬ 
ers  who  are  backing  General  Pershing  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  Presidential  nomination,  is  now  the  prime 
factor  in  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago. 


The  Pennsylvania  &  West  Virginia  Coal  Co. 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  office  of  Biddle  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  arranging  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Quaker  Splint  Coal  Co.,  located  on  the  Coal  & 
Coke  Railway  at  Gilmer,  W.  Va.,  and  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  150  tons. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  arc  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

For  the  completion  of  our  files  would  like 
to  obtain  copies  of  issues  of  following  dates: 
August  31,  1918,  October  26,  1918,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1918,  June  7,  1919,  September  27. 
Regular  single  copy  price  will  be  paid  for 
any  of  the  above,  forwarded  to  us. 


Position  Wanted. 

Young  man  27  years  of  age,  single;  six  years  in 
wholesale  coal  business.  Competent  to  take  charge 
of  New  York  office.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  New 
York  tidewater  situation  to  enable  him  to  handle 
boats,  correspondence,  shipments,  orders,  etc.  Com¬ 
petent  stenographer.  Open  for  situation  February 
1.  Address  “Whitehall,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


The  New  York  office  of  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  is  now  located  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  New  Tele¬ 
phone  Numbers  are:  Vanderbilt  8000, 
8001  and  8002. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  cool  bill*,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cent*  advance.  Tell*  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pet  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  braina.  Railroad  companica  and  Urge  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


iSE SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 


HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 
EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 
WHEELS  AWAY  FROM  COAL  MU 
NO  BREAKAGE  •  PERFECT  SCANNING 
Write  For  Literature 


°«5:20.00  u|ERS  poRTABLE  MACHINERY  CO*r"pASSAIC.  NJ. 


15  Mines  Located  on  C.  &  O. 
and  Virginian  Railroads 


LUMP— EGG— MINE  RUN 
STEAM  AND  SMITHING 


WHITE  OAK  COAL  COMPANY, 

General  Offices,  MACDONALD,  W .  VA. 

“WHITE  OAK” 

New  River  Smokeless  Coal 

C.  B.  EBBERT,  Manager  of  Sales 

Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICES 

New  York,  2  Rector  St.  Chicago,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Indianapolis.  Merchants  Bank  Bldg. 

Richmond,  American  Bank  Bldg.  Washington.  Woodward  Bldg.  Boston.  85  Devonshire  St. _ 


10,000  TONS  DAILY 

Foreign  Cargo  and  Bunker  Supplies 

TIDEWATER  OFFICE 
Hogshlre  Building 
Newport  News,  Va. 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS 
MOORE  &  FLETCHER 
101  Leadenhall  St..  S.  E. 

London,  England 
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Aftersale  Service  for  Motor  Trucks. 

By  ROBERT  F.  WOOD 
Advertising  Department,  The  Autocar  Company 


If  some  man  had  arisen  thirty  or  more  years  ago 
and  advocated  the  desirability  of  providing  self- 
propelled  transportation  units  to  be  used  by  millions 
of  people  in  the  pursuit  of  both  business  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  he  would  have  been  met  by  very  practical  ar¬ 
guments  from  level-headed  men  of  sound  experience 
in  handling  and  using  power-generating  machinery. 

These  men  would  have  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  devise  an  engine  which  could  gen¬ 
erate  sufficient  power  to  carry  its  own  supply  of  fuel 
and  a  practical  load,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi¬ 
ciently  simple  in  its  mechanism,  principles  and  parts 
so  that  people,  entirely  lacking  in  mechanical  train¬ 
ing  would  be  able  to  operate  it.  They  would  have 
based  this  conclusion  on  their  own  experience  with 
steam  engines  and  other  forms  of  machinery  which 
constantly  require  expert  oversight  and  attention. 

The  point  made  by  such  practical  men  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  would  have  been  a  sound  one,  and  al¬ 
though  development  of  the  automobile  and  the 
motor  truck  would  have  demonstrated  that  they 
were  poor  prophets,  still  the  basis  of  their  argument 
remains  sound.  Man  has  not  yet,  and  probably 
never  will,  be  able  to  devise  a  machine  which  will 
work  indefinitely  at  100  per  cent  efficiency  without 
expert  oversight  and  attention.  The  fact  that  we 
today  see  so  many  automobiles  and  motor  trucks 
operating  everywhere  under  the  guidance  of  people 
who  know  nothing  about  mechanics  is  no  proof  that 
the  fundamental  necessity  for  expert  attention  has 
been  overcome. 

Different  from  Horse  Sales. 

No  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  after-sale 
service  in  connection  with  a  horse  or  a  wagon,  but 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  are  constantly  talking 
about  the  amount  and  kind  of  service  which  they 
are  able  to  give  after  their  product  has  reached  the 
hands  of  the  “ultimate  consumer.”  One  might  sup¬ 
pose  that  no  much  discussion  of  after-sale  service 
would  arouse  the  suspicion  of  diffident  prospects 
and  undermine  confidence  in  the  ability  of  a  motor 
vehicle  to  do  what  is  claimed  for  it. 

The  constant  demonstration  on  every  street  and 
highway  of  motor  vehicle  efficiency,  however,  is  con¬ 
tinuously  offsetting  any  hesitation  about’  buying 
which  the  necessity  for  service  might  arouse  in  the 
mind  of  any  practical  man. 

The  ordinary  man  then,  considering  the  purchase 
of  a  motor  truck,  is  confronted  by  a  straight  busi¬ 
ness  proposition.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  machine, 
wonderful  in  its  perfection,  but  nevertheless  subject 
to  the  conditions  which  govern  all  machinery. 

The  Need  for  Such  Service. 

Therefore,  the  question  for  him  to  settle  is  not 
only  the  capacity  and  ability  of  any  truck  which  he 
may  have  under  consideration,  but  also  what  kind 
of  service  he  can  get  after  he  has  made  this  pur¬ 
chase.  He  will  want  to  know  where  that  truck  is 
manufactured,  and  if  it  is  an  assembled  truck  he 
must  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  it  can  constantly  control  and  put  within 
convenient  reach  of  himself  a  supply  of  all  of  the 
parts. 

He  will  want  to  investigate  with  particular  care 
the  service  facilities  of  the  selling  organization  from 
whom  he  buys  his  own  truck.  They  are  the  people 
to  whom  he  must  look.  The  manufacturer  may  be 
located  in  a  distant  city  and  totally  unknown  to  the 
truck  owner.  The  truck  itself  stands  as  a  personal 
relationship  between  the  man  who  buys  it  and  the 
man  who  sells  it.  If  the  man  who  is  selling  a  truck 
is  unable  to  satisfy  a  prospective  buyer  that  he  is 
constantly  able  to  render  expert  after-sale  service, 
the  buyer  should  hesitate  about  buying  a  truck  of 
him. 

i  his  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  truck 
owner  should  expect  to  receive  free  after-sale  serv¬ 
ice.  If  his  horse  gets  sick  or  needs  shoeing,  he 
certainly  would  not  expect  the  man  who  sold  him' 
the  horse  to  pay  the  veterinary  or  blacksmith  bills. 


The  horse  owner  recognizes  that  the  veterinary  and 
blacksmith  are  in  business  for  themselves  and  must 
be  paid  for  the  services  they  render. 

I  he  same  should  be  equally  true  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  an  organization  whose  business  is  the  sale 
and  maintenance  of  motor  trucks.  Offers  of  free 
service,  in  fact,  should  be  regarded  with  the  same 
suspicion  that  would  be  aroused  if  a  veterinary  or 
blacksmith  came  around  and  offered  their  services 
free,  provided  a  man  would  buy  a  horse  which  they 
might  have  for  sale. 

Consider  Manufacturer’s  Attitude. 

But  back  of  this  whole  problem  and  affecting  it 
vitally  must  be  the  attitude  of  the  truck  manufac¬ 
turer  toward  the  truck  user.  If  the  executive  forces 
in  control  of  the  entire  manufacturing  and  selling 
policy  of  a  motor  truck  company  recognize  the  vital 
importance  of  after-sale  service,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  it  for  the  man  who  selects  that  make  of 
truck  for  his  business. 

The  motor  truck  manufacturer  who  makes  after¬ 
sale  service  an  important  part  of  his  fundamental 
policy  will  see  to  it  not  only  that  aftersale  service 
is  sanely  developed  and  provided  for  through  his 
selling  organization,  but  will  also— and  this  is  really 
of  more  importance — make  the  manufacture  of  spare 
parts  a  fixed  item  in  his  program  of  production  with 
the  result  that  such  parts  will  be  available  wherever 
needed.  Such  a  manufacturer  will  not  permit  a 
sudden  rush  of  orders  to  swamp  his  production  end 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  manufacture  of  spare  parts, 
and  he  also  will  control  his  sales  organization  in 
selling  trucks  into  a  region  where  reasonably  good 
aftersale  service  cannot  be  provided. 

The  problem  of  service  for  motor  vehicles  has,  of 
course,  many  ramifications,  but  in  its  fundamental 
principles  it  gets  down  to  this :  Motor  vehicles  do 
require  expert  aftersale  service.  The  average  buyer 
of  a  motor  truck  cannot  be  expected  to  possess,  nor 
does  he  usually  intend  to  acquire  the  amount  of 
technical  information  which  would  make  him  ex¬ 
pert,  nor  to  tie  up  his  money  in  a  complete  supply 
of  spare  parts. 

He  will  instinctively  look  to  the  man  from  whom 
he  has  bought  his  truck  for  such  information  and 
parts.  The  attitude  of  the  man  who  sells  trucks 
toward  after-sale  service,  and  to  a  degree  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  render  such  service,  is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  policy  of  the  company  which  manufactures  the 
trucks  he  sells.  Therefore,  the  motor  truck  manu¬ 
facturer  really  can  control  the  situation. 

If  his  constant  interest  is  centered  in  his  own 
trucks,  he  will  evolve  a  policy  of  after-sale  service 
which  will  constantly  guarantee  and  protect  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  man  why  buys  and  uses  his  trucks. 
The  motor  truck  manufacturers  who  are  making  the 
most  substantial  progress  today  are  those  whose 
manufacturing  and  selling  policy  is  firmly  grounded 
on  a  definite  conception  of  the  constant  necessity  for 
complete  after-sale  service. 


Motor  Truck  Company  Expanding. 

The  United  States  Motor  Truck  Co.,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  whose  trucks  have  gained  wide  popularity 
among  retail  coal  dealers,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,500,000.  The  new  issue 
was  oversubscribed  by  present  stockholders. 

The  company  was  taken  over  by  its  present  man¬ 
agers  in  1914  and  capitalized  for  $300,000.  In  1917, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  growth,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  capital  to  $1,000,000.  As  the 
growth  continued  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a 
still  further  increase  and  the  action  was  authorized 
at  a  stockholders’  meeting  on  January  14. 

The  old  Silver  Brook  anthracite  colliery  in  the 
Lehigh  region,  formerly  operated  by  the  Wentz  in¬ 
terests,  is  to  be  reopened  by  Campion  &  Co.,  in 
which  the  firm  of  Slattery  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
interested.  It  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Railway  near  Hazleton. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Thomas  Lilley,  president  of  the  Lilley  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  and  a  veteran  operator  in  the  Mononga- 
hela  Valley,  died  recently  at  West  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  age  72. 

Surplus  equipment  being  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Navy  Department  includes  16  De  Mayo  portable 
elevators  for  coaling  steamers  and  13  Michener  ele¬ 
vators  for  similar  use. 

The  sale  of  the  New  York  Herald  by  the  executors 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett  seems 
to  indicate  that  after  all  personality  still  counts  for 
something,  even  in  metropolitan  journalism  of  the 
present  day. 

Ihe  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  issued  a  series 
of  maps  showing  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the 
Eastern,  Middle  Western  and  Southern  States.  The 
States  included  in  the  series  are  Pennsylvania  (an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous),  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Alabama. 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  the  number  of  new 
subscriptions  coming  to  hand.  We  thought  we  had  a 
pretty  good  list  a  year  ago  but  the  showing  is  now  a 
much  better  one.  As  we  have  said  before,  “Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.”  It  is  evident  that  a  certain 
number  of  folks  like  our  style  and  we  are  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  recognition  etxended. 

A  Pittsburgh  dispatch  says  that  J.  V.  Critchlow, 
vice-president  of  the  Domestic  Coke  Corporation, 
has  completed  arrangements  with  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  for  leasing  the  large  uncompleted  by-product 
plant  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  originally  designed  as  a 
Government  war  plant.  The  corporation  will  take 
over  the  Government’s  interests,  it  is  stated,  and 
carry  out  the  project  as  planned.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  the  first  units  of  the  plant  ready  for  operation 
by  May  1. 

The  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  has  given  Norway 
sovereignty  over  Spitzbergen,  an  island  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  which  has  heretofore  been  a  no  man’s  land, 
without  government  of  any  kind.  Its  most  valuable 
resources  are  coal  deposits  of  considerable  extent. 
They  have  been  under  development  for  several 
years  past,  the  first  company  to  undertake  this  work 
being  the  Arctic  Coal  Co.,  originally  owned  by 
American  capital,  but  later  sold  to  Norwegian  in¬ 
terests. 

Fuel  first  and  then  transportation  are  the  do¬ 
minant  influences  in  Belgium’s  recovery  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  according  to  an  American  observer 
recently  back  from  that  country.  In  no  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  country  has  reconstruction  been  so  rapid, 
the  coal  tonnage  having  recovered  to  about  95  per 
cent  of  its  pre-war  volume,  while  most  other  in¬ 
dustries  are  turning  out  from  79  to  100  per  cent 
of  what  they  did  under  normal  conditions.  Even 
the  steel  mills  which  suffered  most  have  resumed 
30  per  cent. 

A  retail  dealer  at  Butte,  Mont.,  has  refunded  $1.80 
per  ton  on  certain  coal  sold  by  him  during  the 
strike.  The  local  district  attorney,  following  receipt 
of  complaints,  as  to  prices  charged  by  the  dealer 
in  question,  gave  him  his  choice  of  refunding  the 
alleged  overpayments  or  standing  prosecution  under 
the  Lever  Law.  It  is  said  the  dealer  admitted  his 
gross  margin  on  the  tonnage  involved  was  $4.50  per 
ton,  but  that  it  was  justified  under  the  circumstances. 
Rather  than  stand  trial,  however,  he  refunded  $1.80 
of  this  amount  to  his  customers. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  in  a  recent  public  address, 
puts  the  responsibility  for  some  of  the  inflation  of 
the  present  day  upon  the  action  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  floating  the  Liberty  Loans  on  a 
relatively  low  interest  cost  basis  through  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  an  undue  amount  of  credit  by  the  banks. 
There  was  a  saving  to  the  people  in  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  paid  to  be  sure,  but  all  know  how  their  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  increased  through  the  ensuing 
inflation.  Beyond  a  doubt  there  are  many  weighty 
problems  of  this  sort  to  be  adjusted  before  our 
war-time  activities  are  forgotten. 

New  York  State  Dealers  meet  in  New  York  Feb¬ 
ruary  27. 
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COALING  PLANTS 


We  design  and  construct  Coal¬ 
ing  Plants  to  meet  any  require¬ 
ment. 


We  specialize  in  Coal  Pocket  de- 
sign  and  construction  for  the  retail 
dealer. 

Elevating  and  Conveying  Ma¬ 
chinery  furnished  and  installed. 

Send  for  our  Coaling  Plant 
Book  and  plan  of  Economy  type 
Concrete  track  hopper. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

Engineers 

261  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CULLEN  FUEL 
COMPANY 

Anthracite— £  0  A  L“Bituminous 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Broken,  Egg,  Stove,  Nut,  Pea 
No.  1 -2-3-4  Buckwheat 

Originating  Railroads:  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J., 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

10,000  tons  of  Birdseye  and  No.  3  Buckwheat 
for  immediate  shipment,  N.  Y.,  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  and  Central  Railroad  of  N.  J. 

SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 

Main  Office 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 


Pennsylvania  &  West  Virginia 
Coal  Company 

Mines  in 

Somerset  County,  Pa.  Gilmer  County,  W.  Va. 

1011  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

ADDITIONAL  TONNAGE  WANTED 


PEERLESS  (SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.)  COAL 

Best  for  Domestic  and  Steam 
Correspondence  Solicited 

PEERLESS  COAL  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago, 


Philadelphia  Boston 


Baltimore 


Cable  Address: 
“Exeoalcor,” 
New  York 


Codes:  W.  U.  5  Letter; 
Liebers  and  ABC 
5th  Ed. 
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LEWIS  SHOULD  KNOW  BETTER. 


His  Organization  Has  Statistics  Covering  Cost 
of  Coal  Production. 

Surely  President  Lewis  is  in  a  measure  insincere 
when  he  makes  a  public  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  miners  get  83  to  98  cents  per  ton  for  digging 
coal  and  the  consumers  pay  $9  a  ton  for  it,  interject¬ 
ing  the  insinuating  question,  “Who  gets  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?” 

We  referred  to  a  similar  line  of  questioning  with 
regard  to  anthracite  in  last  week’s  issue,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  form  of  inquiry  is  a  popular  one  with 
yellow  journalists,  but  the  U.  M.  W.,  with  its  well- 
established  and  painstaking  statistical  bureau,  should 
not  permit  such  a  statement  to  go  out,  as  it  can  only 
have  a  detrimental  reactionary  effect. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  how  many  other  items  beyond  coal-cutting  have 
to  be  paid  for  to  cover  actual  labor  costs  at  the  mines. 
There  are  probably  very  few  operators  who  get  by 
for  less  than  $1.50  at  bituminous  mines.  Then  there 
are  the  items  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Then  come  depreciation  and  depletion,  then 
the  capital  account. 

As  many  Central  Pennsylvania  operators  claim  that 
$2.95  does  not  properly  compensate  them  for  a  ton 
of  coal,  it  is  likely  that  the  average  expense  is  well 
up  to  $2.50  for  mine  run  coal,  and  domestic  coal  is 
selected  material  screened  from  this. 

Then  comes  freight,  ranging  from  $2  to  $4  a  ton ; 
wholesale  selling  expenses  and  other  charges  before 
the  coal  reaches  the  yard  of  the  retail  dealer. 

When  at  its  destinat'on  it  is  found  that  the  modern 
idea  of  union  wages  is  about  as  strongly  established 
as  in  any  line  of  industry.  And,  despite  the  average 
larger  tonnage  handled,  retail  dealers  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
times  the  margin  that  was  considered  sufficient  25 
years  ago,  and  twice  as  much  as  was  necessary  five 
or  six  years  ago. 

It  is  easy  to  figure  out  a  proper  delivered  price  of 
$9  a  ton  at  all  places  taking  a  high  freight  rate,  and 
the  L  .  M.  W.  officials  are  well  aw'are  of  that  fact. 


Coal  and  Coke  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States 
to  various  countries  during  November,  1919,  were : 

BITLIMINOUS :  Austria-Hungary  212,  Azores 
and  Madeira  Island  17,857,  Denmark  5,705,  France 
64,338,  Germany  7.905,  Gibraltar  9,533  Italy  45,933, 
Netherlands  36,950,  Sweden  16,247,  Switzerland 
17,417,  Bermuda  3,719,  Canada  336,641,  Guatamala  2, 
Honduras  235,  Panama  8,482,  Mexico  8,932,  Barbados 
6,510,  Jamaica  1,664,  Cuba  59,835,  Danish  West  Indies 
958,  Dutch  West  Indies  851,  Dominican  Republic  362, 
Argentina  19,954,  Brazil  24,669,  Peru  3,814,  Uruquay 
17,653,  British  East  Africa  6,174  French  Africa  2,068. 
Total  724,650. 

ANTHRACITE:  Austria-Hungary  30,  France 
1,697,  Italy  13,  Norway  2,  Portugal  20,  Spain  680, 
Sweden  100,  Bermuda  1,  Canada  301,773,  Mexico  159, 
Miquelon,  Langley,  etc.,  25,  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  5270,  Barbados  80,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  2, 
other  British  West  Indies  1,  Cuba  5,525,  Haiti  1, 
Dominican  Republic  3,952,  Brazil  995,  Chile  91,  Peru 
400,  Venezuela  2.  Total  320,719. 

COKE:  Austria-Hungary  200,  Italy  924,  Nether¬ 
lands  8,308,  Portugal  37,  Switzerland  4,290,  Bermuda 
5,  Canada  19,945,  Salvador  2,  Mexico  20,464,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  12,  Cuba  278,  British  West  Indies  1, 
French  West  Indies  11,  Haiti  2,  Chile  12,237,  Colom¬ 
bia  3,  Peru  40,  Venezuela  14,  Dutch  East  Indies  100. 
Total  66,873. 

BUNKER  :  New  York  277,270,  Philadelphia  43,420, 
Maryland  30,099,  Virginia  122,693. 


C.  E.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  National  City  Co., 
and  incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  one  of  Chicago’s  leading  coal  men,  asserts 
that  the  most  important  obligation  which  Congress 
has  on  hand  is  a  revision  of  the  excess  profits  taxes. 
It  is  more  pressing  than  the  peace  treaty  or  passing 
the  railroad  bill,  he  asserts,  in  view  of  its  effect  upon 
investments  at  the  present  time. 


CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT.  WHY  THEY  BALKED. 


Daily  Rate  of  Bituminous  Production  Falls 
Off  Owing  to  Car  Shortage. 

Bituminous  production  of  the  country  at  large  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  January  10,  according  to  the 
L .  S.  Geological  Survey,  showed  a  gain  of  half  a 
million  tons  over  the  preceding  week,  when  the  New 
\  ear’s  shutdowns  interfered  with  operations.  Making 
allowance  for  the  smaller  number  of  working  days, 
the  daily  rate  of  production  was  larger  in  the  week 
ending  January  3  than  in  the  following  week,  which 
was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  car  supply  in  many 
important  districts  began  to  grow  poorer  soon  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Production  in  four  recent  weeks,  as  reported  by 
the  Geological,  is  shown  below,  with  camparisons : 


1919. 

1918. 

Week  ending — 

Net  Tons. 

Net  Tons. 

December  20 . 

.  10,501,000 

10,025,000 

December  27 . 

.  8,531,000 

6,343,000 

1920. 

1919. 

January  3 . 

8,459,000 

lanuarv  10 . 

.  11,432,000 

10,361,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  new  year  is  starting  off 
well  in  comparison  with  1919,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  tonnage  is  not  large  enough  to  indicate  that  very 
rapid  headway  is  being  made  toward  overcoming  the 
loss  due  to  the  strike. 

Beehive  Coke  Production. 

The  beehive  coke  market  continued  active  during 
the  week  ending  January  10.  Total  production  for 
the  country  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  rail  ship¬ 
ments  at  422,000  net  tons,  an  increase  over  New 
\  ear’s  week  of  24,000  tons,  or  6  per  cent.  The  out¬ 
put  has  been  exceeded  but  six  times  since  March  15. 
1919.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year,  however,  production  showed  a  22  per  cent, 
decrease. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  for  the  two  latest  weeks, 
exclusive  of  mine  fuel  and  sales  to  local  trade,  is 
reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  follows : 

1920.  1919. 

Week  ending—  Net  Tons.  Net  Tons. 

January  3 .  1,485,000  1,389,000 

January  10 .  1,796,000  1,651,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  current  anthracite  output 
is  above  that  of  a  year  ago.  Total  production  since 
the  beginning  of  the  coal  year,  however,  shows  a 
decrease  of  6,230,000  tons,  the  figures  covering  the 
period  April  1  to  January  10  being  as  follows:  1919- 
1920,  70,961,000;  1918-1919,  77,194,000  tons. 


An  Old  Time  Exploit  Recalled. 

That  futile  raid  on  a  bank  up  at  Bleecker  Street 
was  an  interesting  reminder  to  some  of  the  old-timers 
of  another  and  more  successful  attempt  over  40  years 
ago.  Then  Jimnve  Hope,  Red  Leary,  Shang  Draper 
and  their  confederates  got  away  with  nearly 
$3,d00,000  in  cash  and  securities.  While  many  of  the 
latter  were  recovered  or  replaced  otherwise,  it  was 
a  matter  of  years  to  clear  up  the  case.  After  doing 
their  bit  up  the  river,  the  three  chief  worthies  came 
back  to  New  York  where  they  enjoyed  more  than 
a  little  local  fame  and  standing  in  sporting  circles. 

A  million  was  a  large  amount  in  those  days  and 
even  the  stealing  thereof  gave  a  certain  prestige. 
The  affair  also  gave  to  Capt.  Byrnes,  then  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Mercer  Street  precinct,  the  opportunity 
for  distinction  which  comes  perhaps  once  in  a  life¬ 
time  to  nearly  every  man.  As  the  cops  say,  Byrnes 
“seen  his  duty  and  he  done  it,”  and  by  his  work  on 
the  bank  case  got  a  good  start  up  the  ladder.  As 
Inspector  Byrnes  he  became  probably  the  best  known 
detective  in  the  world. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  has  disposed  of  its  controlling  interest  in  the 
Coastwise  Transportation  Co.  to  W.  A  Harriman 
&  Co. 


Bituminous  Operators  Had  to  Watch  Out  for 
Sherman  Law. 

The  following  letter  was  written  under  date  of 
January  19  to  the  Evening  World  by  F.  W.  Saward, 
editor  of  Saward’s  Journal  and  published  on  the 
21st: 

Noting  recent  reference  to  the  coal  operators  not 
being  willing  to  extend  time  of  price  agreement 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
Lever  Act,  and  the  intimation  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period  action  unfavorable  to  the  public  would  be 
taken,  I  am  prompted  to  suggest  that  perhaps  you 
have  misunderstood  the  situation. 

The  point  is,  that  while  the  operators  are  author¬ 
ized  to  co-operate  with  Government  officials  under 
the  Lever  Act  in  arranging  a  price  for  coal,  they 
are  advised  that  any  agreement  after  the  termination 
period  covered  by  that  law  would  make  them  amen¬ 
able  under  the  Sherman  Act  for  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

That  the  Sherman  Act  still  has  teeth  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  I  th  nk,  by  the  following  paragraph  which  I 
take  from  a  recent  address  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins  : 

“According  to  indications  from  Washington 
the  Government  is  still  bent  on  enforcing  the 
Sherman  Law.  While  the  war  was  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  activity  in  this  direction  ceased  and 
no  one  was  more  anxious  to  permit  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  large  corporation  and  to  appeal  to  them 
for  substantial  aid  than  our  Government  itself. 
The  efficiency  of  those  large  business  units  at 
once  made  itself  felt,  and  they  rendered  most 
potent  aid,  but  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
signed  our  Government  again  opened  up  its  cam¬ 
paign  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  ‘trust 
busting.’” 

Linder  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  the  situation  shows  that  no  desire  to 
gouge  the  public  actuates  the  coal  operators  in  de¬ 
clining  to  enter  into  price  agreement  for  an  extended 
period. 


Apropos  the  XVIII  Amendment. 

All  the  papers  abound  with  reference  to  pro¬ 
hibition  and  the  effect  thereof.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  change  will  not  be  so  radical  as  some  in¬ 
dicate,  for  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  saloon  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  sale  of  liquor  in  general  have  been 
on  the  downgrade  and  an  industry  much  on  the  de¬ 
fensive  for  a  long  time  past.  The  effects  of  a 
changing  of  fashion  have  been  apparent  for  years 
and  the  departure  of  so  many  young  men  for  the 
training  camps  in  the  early  summer  of  1917  accen¬ 
tuated  a  condition  that  had  been  observable  for  a 
long  time.  As  we  said  some  months  ago,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  cash  register  marked  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  saloon  business,  and  old  time  tavern 
hospitalities  survived  only  in  certain  works  of 

fiction. 

Certainly  the  typical  country  saloon  of  recent 
date  had  nothing  to  make  it  attractive  and  the 

modern  hotel  with  its  so-called  cafe  tucked  away 
in  an  obscure  corner  presided  over  by  one  surly 

bartender,  was  not  the  place  to  linger  in  very  long. 

Apparently  a  good  deal  of  the  modern  drinking  of 
the  business  community  was  within  the  confines  of 
clubs  and  social  resorts  of  that  type.  But  as  one 
goes  about  and  notes  the  changes  that  are  trans¬ 
piring,  the  popularity  of  certain  notable  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  past  is  recalled.  We  thought  of  this 
when  passing  a  certain  Sixth  avenue  corner  lately 
and  noticing  a  large  and  well  known  place  of  other 
days  being  altered  into  stores.  Sic  transit  gloria. 
It  was  quite  a  place  when  The  Allen’s  poolroom  was 
running  a  little  down  the  avenue  and  the  late  Cor¬ 
nelius  Van  Cott  was  a  power  in  that  district. 


Maxwell  Katz  has  taken  over  the  retail  business  at 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  which  S.  Malakoff  formerly 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Huguenot  Coal 
&  Wood  Co. 
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Thome,  Neale  &  Co  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L.  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Eric. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 
Lattimer-Lehigh 

Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B* 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 


Sonman  Smithing — 1^2’inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 


CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore 


Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

Cable  Address:  “THORNEALE" 


Maucb  Chunk 


FOUNDED  1S3S 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  Now  York 

Eaitara  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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S.  BARLEY  &  RICE” 


will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  most  other  buckwheat  or  screenings 
IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Heats  Units  over  12,000  Burn  50%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation  500  Tons 

Schuylkin  R^ver lining  Co.  "•  E-  ™EL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  1«  Milk  Street, 

AUBURN,  PA.  GEOROE  W.  JEPSON,  Manager 


Boston,  Mass. 


KUPER  HOOD, 
General  Manager 


HOUSTON  COAL  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE:  1514-32  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

HOUSTON  QUALITY  HOUSTON  PREPARATION  HOUSTON  SERVICE 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COALS 

FOR  ALL-RAIL,  LAKE  and  EXPORT  SHIPMENT  Over  2,000,000  Tons  Annual  Capacity 

Houston-Pocahontas  Furnace  and  Foundry  Coke 


T  BA  o  C  B  * 


TRADE  MA B » 


R,  C.  Cantelou,  Western  Mgr.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
F.  A.  Elmore,  Indiana,  Representative,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Clayton  M.  R.  Wigg,  So.  Mgr.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk, Va. 
A.  B.  Lincoln,  Mgr.,  1632  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MADEIRA,  HILL  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


F.  p.  WEAVER  COAL  CO.,  Limited 

(Canadian  Company  Only) 

Established  Canadian  Outlel  lor  Clearfield,  Weslmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Other  Coals 
OFFICES  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT 
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PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

Germany  wants  100,000,000  tons  of  American 
coal  as  soon  as  she  can  get  it,  according  to  Har- 
vey  T.  Mason,  Louisville  coal  operator,  who 
stopped  off  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  en  route  home 
from  France,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  interest 
of  Southern  coal  companies  forming  a  pool  for 
export. 

Chester  M.  Caldwell  has  purchased  1,500  acres 
of  land  in  Washington  and  Westmoreland  coun¬ 
ties  and  will  open  up  two  slope  mines  early  next 
spring. 

Raymond  Newhouse,  mining  engineer,  while 
visiting  Pittsburgh  this  week  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  more  mines  will  be  opened  up  in  1920 
and  1921  than  ever  before  in  a  similar  period. 
The  unprecedented  demand  for  coal,  he  explained, 
is  due  to  the  rapidly  failing  gas  supply. 

A  number  of  wealthy  Pittsburghers  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  interested  with  W.  T.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Vicksburg  Coal  Co.,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  in  the  contemplated  creation  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  manufacture  of  tow  boats  and  barges. 
Demand  for  river  transportation  of  coal  is  such 
that  the  present  shipyards  have  not  sufficient 
capacity  to  fill  the  orders,  it  is  declared. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post,  in  an  exclusive  interview 
with  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  quotes  him  as  follows:  “It 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  Federal  authorities  can¬ 
not  handle  the  car  situation.  The  car  situation 
is  retarding  the  production  of  coal,  in  spite  of  the 
co-operative  efforts  of  the  operators  and  miners 
to  offset  the  shortage  caused  by  the  recent  strike.” 
Discussing  the  peace  treaty,  Mr.  Lewis  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  “the  high  cost  of  living,  social  un¬ 
rest  and  the  general  economic  chaos  prevalent 
will  be  checked  only  by  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty.  I  am  a  Republican,  but  an  American  first 
and  above  eevrything  else.  The  peace  treaty  is 
being  used  as  a  political  vehicle  and  tool.” 

At  civic  meetings  throughout  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  called  for-the  purpose  of  protesting  to 
the  Government  against  the  poor  car  supply,  to 
which  the  present  coal  shortage  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed,  resolutions  were  passed  asking  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  immediate  steps  to  remedy  the 
deplorable  situation.’  Most  of  the  organizations 
admonish  the  Government  for  failing  to  have 
sufficient  railfoad  cars  in  the  coal  fields  when  it 
knew  the  strike  was  going  to  be  brought  to  an 
end.  “The  Government  has  evidently  procrasti¬ 
nated  in  the  movement  of  these  cars  until  it  has 
seen  the  people  of  the  country  facing  the  worst 
coal  famine  of  history.  Now,  word  comes  that 
it  is  impossible  to  move  these  cars  because  of  the 
bad  weather  conditions.  The  conduct  of  the 
authorities  in  this  matter  is  unpardonable.” 


Furnaces  Short  of  Coke. 

Shortage  of  coke  is  reported  to  be  causing  idle¬ 
ness  at  a  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  while  others  are  on  the 
ragged  edge  as  regards  fuel  supply.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.  says  in  its  current 
weekly  report : 

“The  mere  struggle  to  keep  going  occupies  the 
energy  of  most  iron  masters.  It  is  true  that  things 
are  better  than  they  were  in  November,  when  the 
coal  strike  was  felt  in  its  full  force,  but  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  activiey  has  been  slow,  and  it  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  months  before  things  would  get 
back  to  normal. 

One  great  obstacle  is  that  the  Government  has 
fixed  prices  of  coke  at  figures  which  are  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  producers  of  coke.  They  find  more 

profit  in  selling  coal  than  in  turning  it  into  coke _ 

all  of  which  is  an  immense  embarrassment  to  the 
iron  trade.  Without  meaning  to  reflect  on  anyone, 
nevertheless,  fixed  prices  which  interfere  with  the 
natural  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand  some¬ 
times  do  as  much  harm  as  they  do  good.” 

Scarcity  of  gas  coal  is  also  causing  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  steel  companies  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  J 


CONNELLSVILLE  COKE;  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PRICES. 

These  monthly  averages  have  been  computed  from  the  actual  market  as 
shown  by  transactions  and  reported  in  the  Courier: 


PROMPT  FURNACE  COKE. 


Month. 

-  1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

lanuary  . 

$1.88 

$1.55 

$3.14 

$9.44 

$6.00 

$5.84 

February  . 

1.90 

1.55 

3.41 

10.57 

6.00 

4.72 

March  . 

1.92 

1.53 

3.45 

9.58 

6.00 

4.05 

April  . 

1.90 

1.55 

2.45 

8.00 

6.00 

3.71 

A!  ay  . 

1.83 

1.50 

2.34 

8.40 

6.00 

3.80 

June  . 

1.80 

1.50 

.  2.54 

s  12.32 

6.00 

3.92 

July  . 

1.75 

1.67 

2.65 

13.42 

6.00 

4.06 

August  . 

1.74 

1.54 

2:75 

11.85 

6.00 

43? 

September  . 

.  2.37 

1.70 

.  1.66 

2.-94 

6.00. 

6.00 

.  44? 

October  . 

1.65 

2.18 

5.69 

6.00 

6.00 

460 

November  . 

.  1.88 

1.60 

2.35 

6.91 

6.00 

6.00 

6.05 

December  . 

.  1.77 

1.60 

2.85 

9.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.81 

Average  . 

.  2.38 

1.77 

179 

3.94 

9.40 

6.00 

4.69 

PROMPT 

FOUNDRY  COKE. 

Month. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

,  Tanuary  . 

$2.48 

$2.10 

$3.90 

$10.93 

$7.00 

$6.85 

February  . 

.  3.10 

2.47 

2.15 

4.00 

12.10 

7.00 

5  54 

Alarch  . 

2.46 

2.13 

3.85 

11.90 

7.00 

4.75 

April  . 

2.43 

2.13 

3.75 

10.12 

7.00 

4.63 

Mav  . 

2.40 

2.15 

3.56 

9.90 

7.00 

4.65 

June  A  : ...... .  . 

2.40 

2.20 

3.35 

11.70 

7.00 

4.75 

.  .Tnlv  . 

.  2.90 

2.30 

2.25 

3.30 

13.42 

7.00 

5.08 

August  . 

2.30 

2,28 

3.30 

14.25 

7.00 

564 

September  . 

2.25 

2.42 

3.45 

12.55 

7.00 

6.16 

October  . 

.  2.75 

2.20 

2.62 

5.35 

7.00 

7.00 

6  24 

•November  . 

.  2.65 

2.10 

3.10 

9.16 

7.00 

7.00 

7.05 

December  . 

.  2.60 

2.05 

3.50 

10.35 

7.00 

7.00 

7.28 

Average  . . 

.  3.03 

2.32 

2.42 

4.78 

10.60 

7.00 

5.72 

WAGES  IN  CONNELLSVILLE  REGION. 

^Tne  following  shows  the  scale  in  comparison  with  the  scale  of  November  10, 

Dec.  1,  Nov.  10, 

.  1919:  1917. 


Pick  mining  and  loading  room  and  rib  coal  per  100  bushels _ .$2.66  $2.29 

Pick  miti’ng  and  leading,  heading  coal,  per  100  bushels .  2.92  2  5? 

Pick  mining  and  loading,  wet  heading  coal  per  100  bushels,  (pick  ' 

miners  to  drill  holes  and  furnish  powder) .  2.16  272 

Loading  machine  coal  _per  100  bushels  (company  to  drill  holes 

and  furnish  powder)...:...;.. . . .  i  gg  j  gj 

Drawing,coke  per  100  bushels  charged . t . .  \  (A  j  44 

Drivers,  rope  riders,  cagers,  track  layers,  blasters  and  timbermen 

(shafts  and  slope?  per  day,  eight  hours’  work)  . . . . . 5.75  5  05 

Drivers,  rope  riders,  cagers,  track  layers,  blasters  and  timbermen 

(drjfts  per  day,  eight  hours’  work) . 570  5  qq 

Assistant  track  layers  and  assistant  timbermen  per  day,  eight 

fo!r  1919.  The  gross  annual  revenue  is,  however  found  to  have  been  exceeded 

hours’  work  . .  r..u.  4  95  4  35 

Fire  bosses  per  day . .  7  00  6  00 

Mine  laborers,  per  day,  eight  hours’  work . 475  475 

Leveling,  per  oven  (hand) . . . . . . . . 24  .21 

Outside  day  labor  per  day  (nine  hours’  work) . . . *4.00  3  30 


The  significant  fact  about  the  new  scale  is  that  it  provided  the  largest  advance  ' 
of  any  scale  in  the  history  of  the  Connellsville  region.  The  increase  in  previous 
scales  ranged  six,  eight  and  12  per  cent.  It  is  also  noteworthy  in  that  it  makes 
the  new  rates  of  wages  very  nearly  three  times  those  paid  under  the  scale  of 
February  10,  1894,  the  first  to  be  adopted  in  the  region. 

During  the  25  years  and  nine  months  which  have  elapsed  since  then  the  rate 
for  mining  and  loading  room  coal  has  risen  from  78  cents  to  $2.66  per  100 
bushels,  a  gain  of  $1.88,  or  241  per  cent.  Other  .  mining  rates  have  been 
advanced  proportionately,  the  average  increase  for  all  being  235  per  cent.  In¬ 
side  labor  has  gained  $4.10  per  day,  from  $1.65  to  $5.75,  or  247  per  cent. 
Outside  labor’s  share  of  the  increase  over  the!  first  scale  has  been  $2.65  per 
day  from  $1.35  in  1894  to  $4  in  1919,  a  gain  of  200  per  cent  .—Courier. 


Tonnage  of  River  Anthracite. 

The  tonnage  of  steam-sized  anthracite  recovered 
frem  streams  last  year  was  about  2,000,000  tons,  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  as  in  1918,  and  more  than  100  op¬ 
erators  were  engaged. 

The  tonnage  for  1919  was  gained  as  follows : 
From  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Wiconisco,  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  creeks, 
1.580,000  tons:  Schuylkill  River,  235,000  tons;  Le¬ 
high  River,  120,000  tons. 

The  most  extensive  operations  were  on  Shamo¬ 
kin  Creek,  which  yielded  more  than  750,000  tons, 
most  of  it  recovered  in  the  18  or  20-mile  stretch 
between  Shamokin  and  Sunbury. 


A  report  from  London  states  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  nationalize  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain 
has  met’  with  such  a  chilly  reception  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  those  back  of  the  movement  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  has  no  chance  of  success.  So 
they  have  decided  to  make  fresh  wage  demands  and 
drop  them  Government  ownership  agitation.  It  is 
stated  that  in  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  most 
people  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  Government 
control  as  applied  to  the  railroads  and  the  coal 
industry  during  the  war,  and  are  anxious  to  get 
back  to  old  ways  of  doing  business  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  _ __ 

The  Murrin  Coal  Co.  is  building  a  new  anthracite 
breaker  at  Carbondale,  Pa. 
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Peabody  System  of 
Coal  Mine  Management 

Offers  to  the  owners  of  coal  mines  or  coal  prop¬ 
erty  an  unusual  service. 

We  undertake  the  management  of  coal  mines 
and  operate  them  with  economical  production. 

We  make  appraisals  to  determine  mineral 
values — the  possibility  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment — as  well  as  to  inventory  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings  and  other  equipment. 

We  assist  in  financing  coal  properties  if  they 
are  or  can  be  made  competitively  merchantable. 
Investigate  the  Peabody  System  of  Coal  Mine 
Management. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ENERGY 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
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THDMA5  J.  SCULLY 

NO.  I  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


TUGS 

BARGES 


TUGS  & 


COAST 

TOWING 

FREIGHTING 

WRECKING 


ARGES  owned.by  me.  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  always  “TUNED"  up  for  buiines*. 

telephone:  atwo  866i  bowung  green 

Towing  and  Freighting  on  Long  Island  Sound  a  Specialty, 


New  YosrSc  Marlbor,  Hudson  Rivor, 
Long  Hslas&d  Sound 


T©!l®p5i©!nes :  |  ©24© 

BOWN&  GBUBEN  < 

( 9243) 


2.  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
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BOSTON  NOTES. 

James  L.  Richards,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
Beacon  Coal  &  Export  Corporation  and  prominently 
interested  in  the  New  England  C.  &  C.  Co.  and  its 
subsidiaries,  including  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Com¬ 
panies,  has  been  elected  a  director  in  the  Merchants’ 
National  Bank  of  Boston. 

The  wholesale  trade  continues  to  go  rather  slowly, 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  spot  business  showing 
up  in  this  market.  Orders  under  contract  are  com¬ 
ing  along  very  well  but  other  business  is  stagnant. 
The  prospect  of  the  higher  water  rate  is  causing  an 
advance  immediately  in  the  price  of  bituminous  coal 
in  New  England  (already  effective  in  some  parts). 

W .  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers  Association,  is  a  versatile  gentleman,  as 
everyone  in  the  trade  in*  New  England  knows.  ’  He 
can  handle  a  convention,  look  after  all  sorts  of  pub¬ 
licity,  drive  his  automobile  from  Springfield  to  Bos¬ 
ton  as  fast  as  the  law  allows,  look  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  New  England  dealers  in  fine  style  and 
deliver  a  mighty  interesting  illustrated  talk  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal.  This  week  he  resumed  his  career 
as  a  lecturer  before  the  Men’s  Club  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  holding  the  interest  o.f  a  good-sized  audience 
from  start  to  finish. 

The  belief  is  beginning  to  be  prevalent  in  Boston 
that  the  Railroad  administration  is  unlikely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  freight  rates  on  the  railroads  this  month 
as  was  feared  a  week  or  two  ago,  because  the  roads 
will  be  turned  back  to  the  owners  before  "long  and 
the  Administration  may  prefer  not  to  make  itself 
more  unpopular  than  it  is  already;  it  may  prefer 
to  let  the  roads  do  their  own  freight  rate  jumping. 
Of  course,  the  pressure  on  *  ehalf  of  the  roads  to 
have  the  unpopular  move  made  before  they  take 
hold  again  will  be  great.  The  jump  on  general 
schedules  had  been  mentioned  as  possibly  up  to 
thirty-five  per  cent  but  no  percentage  advance  on 
coal  is  looked  for.  Possibly  a  quarter  a  ton  might 
be  settled  upon  for  coal,  but  percentage  figures  are 
not  looked  for. 

New  England  manufacturing  interests  have  com- 
hined  in  making  a  protest  to  Washington  against 
the  boost  of  75  cents  a  ton  on  the  bituminous  freight 
rate  by  water.  The  Shipping  Board  is  the  responsible  • 
party  and  the  business  interests  in  New  England 
feel  greatly  distuiVd  at  this  additional  handicap 
put  upon  the  great  manufacturing  concerns  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the  coal  whole¬ 
salers  are_  equally  displeased  and  will  have  to  “pass 
die  buck  once  more.  Everyone  believes  that  a 
jump  of  much  more  than  one-third  in  the  rate, 
which  formerly  was  $2  a  ton,  cannot  be  justified. 
Manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  be- 
■ieve  the  Shipping  Board  s  extravagance  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  extra  rate,  in  am  attempt  to 
cover  up  losses.  They  object  to  being  the  goat  on 
rates  and  later  aga:n  on  taxes. 


A  Calculation  Gone  'Wroiim 

O* 

About  a  year  ago  one  of  the  close  students  of  the 
coa  trade  estimated  that  the  bituminous  production 
wou  d  am'mnt  to  630,000.000  tons  in  1919  and  675,- 
000,000  tons  in  1920. 

arn  non  ruin'31  bituminous  °«tput  for  1919  was  around 
460000,000  tons,  or  170,000,000  tons  short  of  this 
authority  s  estimate,  which  was  based  on  the  rate 
of  growth  in  past  years.  Calculations  based  on 
percentages  sometimes  do  not  work  out  as  antici¬ 
pated,  but  at  the  same  time  the  big  drop  in  the  1919 
output  was  an  abnormal  development  even  after 
taking  into  account  the  part  played  by  the  strike 
in  keeping  down  the  tonnage. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  1920  will  see  a  sharp  up- 
mnmn0t  sl,ffi.cieilt  to  bnn§'  the  output  up  to  675,- 

STiK'  " c,me" ,o  wipc  o,,t  muc" 


I  i  eight  bills  of  ten  and  twelve  dollars  a  ton  are 
eard  of  in  connection  with  diverted  coal.  Now 
that  the  strike  is  over  the  report  is  that  such  coal 
is  of  very  poor  quality.  Probably  if  the  strike  had 

5  S5  11  C0Uld  have  becn  utilized 


COAL  FREIGHT  RATES 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY. 

(Corrected  to  October  14,  1919.) 


Eastbound — 
Brunswick,  Ga  . 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


Norfolk,  Va.  . 
Newport  NevV 
Southport,  N. 


C. 


New  River 

Kana.  Dist. 

Ky.  Dist. 

Group  1 

Groups  2  &  3 

Groups  4  &  5 

.  $3.40 

$3.50 

.  2.70 

2.80 

.  3.40 

3.50 

.  2.10 

2.20 

$2.40 

.  2.10 

2.20 

2.40 

.  3.00 

3.10 

.  3.00 

3.10 

.  2.60 

2.70 

40 


Wilmington,  N.  C . 

Newport  News,  Va.  (for  beyond  the 

D.rfes)  . 2.00  gross 

Richmond,  Va .  2.10 

Petersburg,  Va .  .  2:10 

Suffolk,  Va .  2.10 

Charlotte,  N.  C .  2  90 

Raleigh,  N.  C .  2.80 

Durham,  N.  C .  2  80 

Columbia,  S.  C .  300 

Augusta,  Ga .  300 

W aycross,  Ga .  3.50 

Note.— Effective  September  30,  1919,  a  rate  of  $2.34  per  gross  ton  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  bituminous  coal  from  Big  Sandy  stations  and  the  S.  V.  &  E.  R.  R. 
and  L.  F.  R.  R.  stations  to  Charleston,  S.  C„  to  apply  when  delivered  to  vessels 
having  destination  beyond  Charleston  harbor  via.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  coal 
delivered  to  vessels  moving  via  the  inside  route  to  Beaufort,  S.  C„  Fort  Royal, 
S.  C.,  or  Savannah,  Ga. 


2.10  gross 
2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

3.00 

2.90 

2.90 

3.10 
3.10 
3.60 


Westbound — • 

Akron,  Ohio  (Erie  delivery) 


New  River 
Group  1 


Kana.  Dist. 
Groups  2  &  3 


Ky.  Dist. 
Groups  4  &  5 


Ashtabula,  Ohio  .  . 
Bay  City,  Mich 
Canton,  Ohio  (B. 


&  O. 


or  P.  R.  R. 


Cairo,  III . . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (B) . 

Cleveland  (B.  &  O.,  Big  4  or  P.  R.  R. 

delivery)  . 

Cleveland  (Erie  delivery) . 

Cleveland  (W.  &  L.  E.  delivery) . 

Columbus.  Ohio  (C.  &  O.,  Id.  V.  or  N.  & 


Columbus,  Ohio  (Big  4  delivery) . 

Columbus,  Ohio  (T.  &  O.  C.  delivery).. 

Dayton,  Ohio  . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Fort  Wayne,  Tnd . 

Frankfort,  Mich . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Indianapolis  <  C.  I.  &  W„  Big  4  or  P.  H.) 

Jackson.  Mich . . 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

Kewaunee,  Wis.  (proper) . 

Kewaunee,  Wis.  (for  beyond) . 

Lansing,  Mich . 

Lima,  Ohio  . . 

Mackinaw  City,  Mich,  (proper) . 

Mackinaw  City  (via  G.  R.  &  I.  for  be¬ 
yond)  . 

Mackinaw  City  (via.  M.  C.  for  beyond) . 

Manitowoc,  Wis.  (proper  via  A.  A.) _ 

Manitowoc  (A.  A.  or  P.  M.  for  beyond). 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (proper,  via.  G.  T.  or 

P.  M.  across  lake) . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (via.  G.  T.  or  P.  M.  for 

beyond)  . 

Muncie,  Ind . 

Muskegon,  Mich .  2.80 

Portsmouth.  Ohio  . 

Peoria,  Ill . 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

Rates  are  per  ton  of  2, 000  pounds  unless  otherwise  shown. 

(A)  Will  also  apply  from  stations  on  the  S.  V.  &  E„  Long  Fork  and  A.  C. 
&  I.  railroads. 

(B)  From  Kentucky  district,  group  4  siations,  Catlettsburg  to  Riverton  and 
Seaton  to  Corey,  $1.30  per  ton. 

(C)  applies  from  Kanawha  district,  group  2  only. 


$2.20 

$2.10 

$2.10 

2.10 

1.90 

1.90 

2.60 

2.40 

2.40 

2.80 

2.60 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

1.90 

2.30 

2.20 

2.20 

3.10 

2.95 

2.95 

2.60 

2.45 

2.45 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

2.10 

1.90 

1.90 

2.50 

2.40 

2.40 

2.30 

2.20 

2.20 

1.70 

1.50 

1.50 

1.90 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

(c)  1.50 

1.80 

1.70 

1.70 

2.25 

2.05 

2.05 

2.50 

2.30 

2.30 

3.00 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

2.60 

2.60 

2.10 

2.00 

2.00 

2.35 

2.15 

2.15 

2.65 

2.45 

2.45 

3.00 

2.80 

2.80 

2.60 

2.45 

2.45 

2.50 

2.30 

2.30 

2.10 

1.90 

1.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.10 

2.60 

2.45 

2.45 

3.30 

3.10 

3.10 

3.00 

2.80 

2.80 

2.60 

245 

2.45 

3.20 

3.05 

3.05 

2.60 

2.45 

2.45 

2.40 

2.25 

2.25 

2.80 

2.60 

2.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.40 

2.80 

2.65 

2.65 

2.80 

2.60 

2.60 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


We  are  now  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  of 
January  and  surely  it  has  been  much  different 
from  the  opening  month  of  many  other  years 
that  we  can  recall.  Practically  free  from  any¬ 
thing  resembling  the  typical  January  thaw, 
we  have  had  good  coal  burning  weather  (and 
a  little  bit  more)  right  through  the  month  and 
the  effect  thereof  upon  the  trade  is  quite  mani¬ 
fest.  There  has  been  none  of  the  customary 
slump  in  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  market 
has  not  only  stood  firm,  but  there  is  growing 
comment  as  to  the  shortage  of  coal.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  strength  thus  given  by  climatic 
conditions,  there  are  two  important  elements 
which  practically  assure  a  continued  heavy 
demand  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  current  coal 
year;  the  proposed  advance  in  freight  rates 
will  affect  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
trade  and  so,  too,  will  the  increases  in  miners’ 
wages  which  are  anticipated  by  many.  It  is 
said  that  assurance  has  been  given  that  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission  will  not  make 
a  retroactive  award,  but  as  no  official  an¬ 
nouncements  on  this  topic  have  been  made,  it 
may  still  be  considered  an  open  question  so  far 
as  the  certainty  of  the  event  is  concerned. 

In  like  manner  the  outcome  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  is  affected  by  the  continuation,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  Lever  Act.  If  a  declaration  of 
peace  should  be  made  prior  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission’s  award,  the  Lever  Act 
would  automatically  terminate  and  there 
would  not  be  the  same  force  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Commission.  So  the  trade  goes 
along  with  one  eye  on  Washington  and  one 
on  the  mining  fields.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  consumers 
with  a  view  to  gathering  any  orders,  for  they 
come  along  fast  enough. 

Zero  weather,  with  snow  and  ice  widely 
prevalent,  has  combined  with  the  shortcomings 
of  transportation  facilities  to  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  catch  up  in  any  degree  with  the  condition 
of  shortage  brought  about  by  the  miners 
strike.  Much  has  been  heard  of  car  scarcity, 
but  even  more  important  as  a  deterrent  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  poor  condition  of  motive  power. 
Engine  trouble  is  a  matter  of  constant  occur¬ 
rence,  and  it  is  all  too  manifest  that  unwise 
measures  of  so-called  economy  have  been 
adopted,  perhaps  by  necessity,  perhaps  in  some 
cases  through  the  desire  to  make  a  showing. 
In  the  case  of  locomotives,  even  more  perhaps 
than  in  the  case  of  smaller  factors  the  old  time 
saying  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  holds 
good.'  And,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  try 
to  force  an  engine  to  make  one  more  trip 


without  repairs  only  to  have  it  break  down  on 
the  road. 

There  was  some  expectation  that  the  return 
of  many  cars  from  the  West  would  help  the 
railroad  situation  at  the  mines.  Results  have 
been,  however,  that  many  railroad  cars  di¬ 
verted  to  the  West  are  on  track  and  piling  up 
demurrage  charges  at  far  distant  points,  with 
no  one  to  buy  the  coal  at  the  high  price  that  is 
asked,  thus  cars  are  held  up  indefinitely  and  it 
is  not  only  at  the  distant  points  that  this  con¬ 
dition  prevails  but  at  other  places  nearer  by 
where  tonnage  of  an  unusual  or  unsuitable  sort 
was  sent  in  and  not  accepted.  One  result  of 
sending  unsuitable  coal  to  railroads  is  that  they 
are  now  diverting  (as  they  mildly  phrase  it) 
commercial  coal  which  is  going  forward  under 
contract  to  consumers  who  stand  in  need  of  it 
and  thus  a  compound  muddle  is  created,  one 
might  say,  many  cars  being  held  up  under  load 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  railroads 
to  make  use  of  their  contents,  while  other  ton¬ 
nage  is  being  utilized  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  to  the  discomfiture  of  shippers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike. 

In  many  instances  factories  and  public  util¬ 
ities  also  are  in  a  bad  way.  Some  places,  close 
to  New  York,  which  rarely  have  difficulty  in 
getting  and  maintaining  a  full  supply  of  coal, 
are  short  of  tonnage.  And  this  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  after  all,  for  coal  has  not  been  arriving 
in  the  usual  way  for  three  months.  While 
some  stock  remained,  there  was  hope  that  re¬ 
ceipts  would  quicken  later  and  no  apprehension 
was  felt  as  the  supply  on  hand  diminished. 
Now,  however,  stocks  are  getting  low  and  ap¬ 
prehension  is  felt.  Under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances  such  wintry  weather  as  has  prevailed, 
with  the  constant  hampering  of  operations  at 
the  piers,  would  have  caused  difficulty  and 
coming  on  top  of  a  suspension  of  mining  ac¬ 
tivity  the  effect  is  all  the  more  noticeable. 

The  premium  on  bunker  coal  is  also  a  factor 
tending  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  consumers.  For  while,  of  course,  the 
bunker  tonnage  is  a  small  factor  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  at  large,  it  does  constitute 
a  substantial  part  of  the  seaboard  tonnage  and 
the  premium  of  $1.35  per  ton  makes  such  busi¬ 
ness  very  attractive.  The  continued  cold 
weather  has  renewed  the  demand  for  domestic 
coal  and  dealers  report  that  possibly  the  wave 
of  extravagance  noticeable  in  other  quarters 
has  also  had  a  bearing  in  regard  to  coal  trade 
matters,  leading  to  a  more  liberal  use  of  coal 
than  has  been  the  case  in  other  years.  There 
have  been  many  times  when  coal  tonnage  re¬ 
quirements  were  held  down  very  closely  be¬ 


cause  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  people 
at  large,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case 
now,  notwithstanding  the  advances  in  price 
that  have  been  necessary. 

During  the  past  week  official  estimates  have 
been  made  public  by  the  Geological  Survey 
relative  to  production  of  coal  during  the  year 
1919.  It  is  shown  that  the  output  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  was  458,000,000  tons,  compared  with 
a  total  of  579,000,000  tons  in  1918 ;  551,000,000 
tons  in  1917;  502,000,000  tons  in  1916;  442,- 
000,000  tons  in  1915  ;  422,000,000  tons  in  1914. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
heretofore,  that  the  production  of  last  year 
went  only  a  little  above  the  figure  442,000,000 
tons  attained  four  years  previously  and  while 
we  may  agree  that  there  was  some  increase 
of  tonnage  caused  by  war  requirements  in  1917 
and  1918,  that  really  was  no  vast  amount  as 
so  many  non-essentials  were  superseded  by  es¬ 
sentials  during  the  two  years  of  hostilities,  and 
the  showing  indicates  that  the  soft  coal  supplies 
were  probably  at  lower  ebb  in  the  closing 
months  of  last  year  than  they  ever  have  been 
in  the  recent  times. 

The  figures  on  anthracite  also  indicate,  in 
less  degree,  the  fluctuations  of  the  recent  past, 
productions  (not  shipments)  in  net  tons  (not 
gross)  having  been  86,000,000  tons  last  year, 
compared  with  99,000,000  tons  in  1918;  99,- 
000,000  tons  in  1917;  87,000,000  tons  in  1916; 
88,009,000  tons  in  1915,  and  90,000,000  tons 
in  1914.  There  is  more  uniformity,  of 
course,  to  the  anthracite  tonnage,  but  the 
figures  indicate  that  there  can  be  no  particular 
surplus  above  ground  at  the  present  time  and 
certainly  the  experience  of  the  dealers  in¬ 
dicates  that  domestic  sizes  are  short  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  weekly  returns  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  show  a  small  gain  in  tonnage  for 
the  week  ending  January  27  compared  with 
the  week  ending  January  10.  But  undoubted¬ 
ly  this  was  achieved  through  large  shipments 
at  the  mines  of  the  South  and  West  as  scarcity 
of  cars  has  greatly  hampered  all  mines  in  sea¬ 
board  territory.  While  this  may  seem  rather 
a  trite  subject  by  reason  of  the  reiteration  of 
the  circumstances,  it  is  really  something  of 
prime  importance,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  should  be  put  forth 
to  render  better  service  in  tidewater  territory. 

As  the  year  advances  the  matter  of  anthra¬ 
cite  wages  becomes  more  and  more  interest¬ 
ing,  not  only  to  the  producers  but  to  the  re¬ 
tailers.  With  higher  freight  rates  in  pros¬ 
pect,  the  retail  price  would  have  to  be  largely 
augmented  if  the  miners  secure  more  money, 
and  as  the  trade  knows  all  too  well  every  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  no  matter  how  well  justified, 
means  more  trouble  for  the  dealer;  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  criticism  starting  whenever  the  price 
goes  up.  With  the  opportunity  for  steady 
work  that  exists  at  the  anthracite  mines,  one 
point  availed  of  by  the  spokesmen  of  the 
bituminous  miners  is  disposed  of.  There  is 
little  in  the  way  of  involuntary  idle  time 
among  the  anthracite  mine  workers  and  as  it 
seems  certain  that  there  must  soon  be  a  turn  in 
tide  of  constantly  mounting  costs,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  industry  will  not  be  saddled 
with  a  four-year  agreement  on  a  high  price 
level.  That  might  prove  to  be  most  disad¬ 
vantageous  in  every  respect  before  many 
moons  have  passed,  and  we  may  readily  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  readjustment  of  the  contract  in 
favor  of  the  operators  could  not  be  nearly  so 
easily  accomplished  as  were  the  three  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  1916  contract  that  were  made 
in  favor  of  the  mine  workers. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


SITUATION  AT  PHILADELPHIA 


Freight  and  Wage  Advances  Expected  to  Spur  Dealers  to  Urgent  Buying  Up  to  April- 
Premium  Prices  on  Bunker  Coal  Remove  All  Semblance  of  Spot  Market. 


The  composite  suggestion  to  be  derived 
from  the  expressed  opinions  of  anthracite 
producers  would  indicate  the  wisdom  of  re¬ 
tailers  taking  into  their  bins  all  of  the  tonnage 
which  they  can  secure  between  now  and  the 
1st  of  March.  This  suggestion  is  based  upon 
two  prime  essentials,  each  in  themselves  of  a 
nature  to  instill  the  utmost  confidence  in  a 
“buy  steadily”  program.  The  most  positive 
of  the  two  is  the  fact  that  there  will  be  some 
readjustment  in  mine  labor  wages  April  1st. 
The  change  therein  cannot  help  but  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines,  for 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  wage  advances 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  producers.  The 
second  most  important  element  which  prom¬ 
ises  also  to  have  an  upward  effect  upon  prices 
is  the  effort  which  is  being  made  to  secure  a 
freight  rate  advance,  probably  to  be  instituted 
about  March  1st.  There  is  a  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  rate  advances  will  be  granted 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  full 
effect  thereof  will  pass  on  to  the  retail  dealer. 

There  has  been  no  easing  off  in  the  demand 
for  the  domestic  sizes,  though  there  is  less 
indication  that  the  extremely  high  prices  are 
still  being  reached.  Stove  and  nut  continue 
the  shortest,  while  egg  and  pea  are  a  little 
easier.  The  line  situation  in  particular  holds 
up  well  with  respect  to  the  domestic  sizes,  and 
practically  all  the  tonnage  which  leaves  the 
mines  finds  a  ready  market  along  the  road. 
The  large  anthracite  wholesalers  have  orders 
booked  which  will  carry  them  along  well  for 
about  three  weeks,  for  the  temporary  weaken¬ 
ing  recently  reflected  was  quickly  dispelled 
by  the  sudden  arrival  of  frosty  weather  and 
the  dealers  have  again  taken  confidence,  re¬ 
tracting  cancellations  which  had  previously 
been  placed  with  the  wholesalers. 

The  fact  has  been  quickly  brought  home  to 
the  sellers  that  the  ultimate  consumer  has 
been  burning  his  coal  up  rapidly  during  the 
past  season,  evidencing  the  usual  extrava¬ 
gance  which  has  been  so  noticeable  in  other 
directions.  The  result  is  that  the  usual  stocks 
have  not  lasted  through  the  season  as  they 
did  in  past  years  and  the  retailer  finds  his 
trade  demanding  more  piecemeal  deliveries  to 
help  them  tide  along  until  the  Spring.  With 
such  a  movement  noticeable  so  early  the  retail 
trade  should  have  all  confidence  that  pres¬ 
ent  stocks  will  be  entirely  cleaned  out  before 
the  first  days  of  Spring,  for  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  we  cannot  look  for  real 
comfortable  Spring  weather  until  May  and 
much  low  temperature  will  be  experienced 
meanwhile. 

Buckwheat  and  rice  are  in  good  demand, 
the^  former  selling  over  a  range  of  $3.25  to 
$3.75,  with  most  of  the  tonnage  moving  at 
about  the  circular,  $3.40.  Very  little  gets  be¬ 
low  that  figure.  No.  2  buck  moves  at  $2.50 
to  $2.90,  and  No.  3  at  $1.25  to  $2.  Barley 
moves  slowly. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  weather  man,  in  analyzing  the  coal  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  New  York  market,  might  report 
Cloudy  today,  probably  clearer  tomorrow,” 
for  while  all  factors  entering  into  the  situation 
at  tide  are  in  a  puzzling  condition,  a  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  a  hope  is  found  in  the  expecta¬ 


tion  that  the  weather  will  be  more  moderate 
from  this  time  forward.  It  can  be  said,  so 
far  as  the  immediate  situation  is  concerned, 
that  there  is  not  a  ton  of  free  coal  at  tide  for 
sale  to  local  consumers.  This  fact  is  not 
without  explanation  when  it  is  recalled  that 
bunker  coal  is  privileged  to  carry  a  price  of 
$1.35  per  ton  above  the  domestic  Government 
price.  Consequently  sellers  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  the  business  which  is  offering  and 
while  the  supply  of  vessels  continues  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  tonnage  available  at  tide  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  domestic  buyer  will  have  a  hard 
time  in  his  effort  to  secure  free  coal. 

During  the  past  week  embargoes  were  de¬ 
clared  on  all  roads,  with  the  exception  of 
Arlington,  until  the  congestion  along  the  lines 
is  better  cleared  up  and  things  are  again  mov¬ 
ing  more  normally.  There  has  been  trouble  in 
unloading  at  the  piers  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather  and  ice.  Many  of  the  men  have  been 
ill  with  influenza.  At  the  same  time  a  number 
of  tugs  have  been  out  of  service,  due  to  ice 
conditions  in  the  harbor. 

The  situation  is  growing  more  serious  from 
the  standpoint  of  stocks  on  hand,  particularly 
with  public  utilities.  Coal  has  been  arriving 
at  most  plants  at  a  pace  not  equal  to  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  past  two  or  three  months  and 
there  has  been  no  particular  apprehension  so 
long  as  stocks  did  not  actually  approach  the 
boards.  The  crucial  moment  is  now  near  at 
hand  in  many  instances  and  an  evidence  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  50,000  tons  of  coal  has  been  confis¬ 
cated  at  Hampton  Roads  for  shipment  in 
3,500-ton  steamers  to  New  York  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  such  public  utilities  as  the  ele¬ 
vated  and  street  car  lines,  electric  lighting 
plants  and  the  New  York  Steam  Co.  To  draw 
such  a  tonnage  from  New  York  ports  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  would  be  an  impos¬ 
sibility  under  existing  conditions  for  there 
were  in  the  harbor  last  Wednesday  waiting 
to  be  loaded  only  3,605  cars  of  coal,  while 
there  were  about  6,000  cars  between  the  mines 
and  tide.  To  show  the  rapidity  with  which 
dumpings  are  being  made  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  on  Tuesday  there  were  dumped  over 
the  piers  only  684  cars.  There  are  many  fac¬ 
tors  serving  as  a  drawback,  such  as  coal  frozen 
on  sidings,  the  shortage  existing  in  a  good 
many  pools,  etc. 

It  is  understood  that  under  the  new  bunker¬ 
ing  regulations,  foreign  owned  vessels  leaving 
these  shores  are  permitted  to  carry  coal  for 
the  one-way  trip,  while  American  vessels  are 
given  a  round-trip  cargo.  Vessels  moving  out 
of  New  York  for  southern  ports  are  permitted 
to  carry  sufficient  coal  to  carry  them  to  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  New  conditions  are  instituted  al¬ 
most  overnight  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
the  situation  will  be  when  this  appears  in  print. 
Just  now  no  permits  for  export  are  being  is¬ 
sued  except  at  Norfolk. 

There  is  decided  confusion  on  the  railroad 
lines,  with  a  great  many  cars  between  the 
mines  and  tide  not  accounted  for  either  by  the 
railroad  authorities  or  the  tidewater  commis¬ 
sion.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Central  on 
one  day  reported  1,300  cars  on  track.  Of  this 
number  they  had  definite  records  covering  only 
half.  The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  others 
was  uncertain. 


Bi*f  Demand  for  Stove  and  Nut — Bituminous 

Somewhat  Scarce. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  demand  is  only  for  two  sizes.  The  dealers  are 
strongly  urging  their  shippers  for  stove  and  nut, 
and  with  the  operators  replying  that  they  are  dis¬ 
tributing  these  sizes  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  at  the  same  time  urging  dealers  that  they  must 
take  egg  and  pea  coal.  Even  the  demand  for  stove 
is  showing  slight  signs  of  ebbing  in  favor  of  nut. 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  demand  for  coal  had 
softened  to  the  extent  that  the  mines  were  on 
short  working  time  due  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  . 
any  sizes.  It  is  beginning  to  appear  that  if  there  is 
not  more  call  for  egg  and  pea  some  of  the  mines, 
especially  those  of  the  smaller  producers,  will  be 
in  the  position  of  having  a  surplus  of  orders  for 
stove  and  nut,  and  not  being  able  to  move  egg  and 
pea,  will  have  to  close  down  for  short  periods. 

Pea,  in  particular,  continues  to  be  the  difficult 
size  to  take  care  of  and  the  operators  are  using 
their  sales  forces  to  coax  the  retailers  to  take  more 
of  this  size.  Most  of  the  independents  are  trying 
to  hold  to  their  premium  price  for  this  size,  although 
they  are  occasionally  known  to  be  offering  stove 
and  nut  to  new  trade  if  they  will  take  a  proportion 
of  pea.  We  believe  some  of  them  have  quietly 
tried  out  the  plan  of  making  a  price  cut  and  have 
learned  that  the  dealers  are  not  anxious  for  pea  at 
any  price. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  retail  men  have  their  eyes  set 
in  the  direction  of  next  April,  and  in  anticipation 
of  it  have  announced  that  they  do  not  want  to 
go  into  the  spring  with  empty  bins.  These  are 
the  dealers  who  today  have  the  largest  stocks  of  egg 
and  pea  on  hand. 

Due  to  the  very  cold  weather  that  has  prevailed 
throughout  January  the  trade  has  experienced  much 
trouble,  in  unloading  cars,  especially  pea,  which,  in 
many  instances,  has  been  frozen  solid,  entailing 
great  expense  in  unloading,  together  with  actual 
loss  of  coal  that  cannot  be  removed. 

All  shippers  report  that  they  are  filling  their 
orders  for  buckwheat,  but  outside  of  that  there  is 
very  little  demand.  If  the  truth  were  told  the  small 
steam  sizes  are  giving  the  operators  more  trouble 
than  pea  coal.  There  has  not  been  the  increase 
in  tonnage  from  the  consumer  that  was  expected, 
and  the  buyer  is  inclined  to  intimate  that  the  prices 
for  steam  sizes  are  not  such  as  to  enter  into  favor¬ 
able  competition  with  soft  coal.  While  it  is  not 
known  that  prices  are  being  shaded  on  barley  or 
rice,  it  is  not  believed  that  any  large  block  of  coal 
would  be  passed  up  without  some  concession  being 
offered. 

Soft  Coal  Situation. 

The  scarcity  of  bituminous  coal  has  about  reached 
its  top  in  this  territory.  Shipments  coming  in  are 
most  meagre  as  compared  with  the  demand.  The 
producers  all  state  that  the  shortage  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  cars  in  the  mining  region  supplying  this 
district. 

The  buyer  is  inclined  to  be  somewhat  skeptical 
of  the  excuses  given  him  for  the  non-arrival  of 
coal,  in  view  of  the  statement  published  that  up 
to  January  17  the  tonnage  of  bituminous  mined  in 
the  United  States  was  extremely  heavy.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  that  this  tonnage  increase  is  in 
territories  favored  with  a  better  car  supply  than 
the  eastern  district. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  conditions  stocks  of 
the.  industries  are  dwindling,  and  the  consumer  is 
taking  more  interest  in  his  supply  and  insisting 
that  he  have  better  deliveries  on  contracts.  Even 
low  grade  fuels  would  have  little  difficulty  in  meet¬ 
ing  a  quick  spot  market,  but  there  is  none  of  this 
grade  even  being  offered. 

What  is  in  effect  an  embargo  at  tide  still  exists, 
as  the  administration  is  slow  to  grant  additional 
permits,  and  while  there  is  still  some  loading,  it 
is  far  from  being  big. 

In  the  coke  market  there  is  a  good  call  for  both 
foundry  and  furnace  coke,  with  shippers  practically 
filled  up  with  orders  on  the  latter,  and  the  former 
taken  subject  to  delay. 
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CAR  SHORTAGE  SERIOUS 

IN  FAIRMONT  REGION 


Plenty  of  Business  But  Orders  Turned 
Down — Prices  Unchanged. 

Unquestionably  this  week  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  that  the  Fairmont  coal 
regions  have  experienced  for  several  years  and  there 
is  not  a  sign  of  relief  in  sight.  Not  since  the  severe 
winter  of  1917-1918  has  the  car  supply  been  so 
ragged  and  operations  affected  when  business  is 
at  the  door  of  the  region,  but  must  be  cast  aside 
owing  to  the  poor  car  supply. 

According  to  reports  received  from  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  divisional  officials  at  Grafton,  there  will  be 
a  short  car  supply  all  this  week.  Officials  of  the 
Monongahela  RR.  have  no  encouraging  informa¬ 
tion  either  and  there  was  a  question  of  having  any 
cars  at  all  as  early  as  Wednesday. 

Monday  opened  with  1,282  cars  on  the  Monongah 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  early 
morning  placement  down  to  1,132,  while  Tuesday 
the  total  cars  in  the  region  dropped  to  516  and  the 
early  morning  placement  to  326.  While  no  mines 
were  idle  on  Monday  because  of  car  shortage,  many 
of  the  mines  needed  cars  badly  and  did  not  have 
an  adequate  number.  Tuesday  there  were  108  mines 
idle  because  of  car  shortage.  That  the  region  would 
make  a  good  showing  in  loading  if  it  had  the  cars 
is  apparent,  from  the  fact  that  on  Monday  there 
were  1,240  cars  of  coal  and  coke  loaded — 108  cars 
more  than  the  early  morning  placement.  Ten  cars 
of  coke  were  loaded  on  Monday,  which  is  a  few 
cars  heavier  than  usual — the  coke  business  in  the 
Fairmont  region  going  to  pieces  after  the  war  ended. 

Announcement  was  made  on  Monday  here  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  would  pay  the  labor 
cost  entailed  in  unloading  the  coal  cars  that  are 
partially  filled  with  slag  around  the  region.  This  . 
will  help  some  locally  athough  not  materialy  so. 

Companies  Hard  Hit. 

Less  than  70  cars  were  received  by  The  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  which  has  capacity  to  load  from 
350  to  375  cars  of  coal  a  day — almost  one-third  of 
the  region’s  production — on  Tuesday,  which  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  demoralizing  effect  to  the  region. 
The  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.  received  no  cars  at  all 
at  any  of  the  operations  along  the  B.  &  O,  but  got 
two  cars  on  the  Monongahela. 

The  Bethlehem  Coal  Co.  received  no  cars  and 
the  Clark  interests  but  seven,  which  were  in  the 
Tunnelton  section,  and  not  any  on  the  M.  R.  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  Hutchinson,  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh 
and  other  large  companies  were  also  hit  hard  by 
car  shortage  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  This  spell 
of  car  shortage  is  much  more  acute  than  last  Au¬ 
gust,  when  the  worst  experienced  was  94  mines 
idle  on  August  8.  Prices  are  unchanged,  all  of  the 
Government  prices  remaining  firm :  Mine  run,  $2.50 ; 
prepared  sizes,  $2.75 ;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.25. 
Some  operators  have  received  the  benefit  of  the 
14  per  cent  on  contracts,  but  to  a  great  extent  it 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  operator  who  was 
inveigled  into  taking  cheap  railroad  fuel  contracts. 
The  vast  majority  of  operators  did  not  tie  up  with 
contracts,  and  they  are  even  better  off  than  their 
fellow  tradesmen  who  gathered  up  some  contracts 
at  low  figures. 

Coal  and  coke  production  last  week  was  238,650 
tons  of  coal  and  28  cars  of  coke.  Of  this  185,300 
tons  of  coal  and  28  cars  were  produced  on  the 
Monongah  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The 
West  Virginia  district  of  the  Monongahela  last 
week  loaded  53,350  tons  of  coal. 

The  totals  for  the  week  off  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad  were  as  follows :  Coal  east,  3,251 
cars ;  coal  west,  454  cars ;  coke  east,  7  cars ;  coke 
west,  21  cars ;  Curtis  Bay,  381  cars ;  Michigan 
points,  78  cars;  Ohio  points,  150  cars;  miscellaneous 
western  points,  287  cars ;  railroad  fuel  shipments, 
902  cars,  the  lowest  since  the  big  coal  strike  broke; 
loaded  by  wagon  mines,  6  cars. 


ACUTE  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Hampered  Production  Brings  About  Serious 
Situation  Locally. 

So  little  coal  is  being  mined  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  now  that  operators  arc  giving  Pittsburgh 
the  preference  in  its  distribution,  in  the  hope  of 
forestalling  a  coal  famine  which  threatens  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  serious  railroad  car  shortage.  Out¬ 
siders  are  known  to  have  offered  premiums  rather 
recklessly  for  Pittsburgh  coal,  but  the  legitimate 
brokers  and  operators  are  holding  it  down  to  the 
Government  prices  of  $2.35  for  run-of-mine  and 
slack  and  $2.60  for  prepared  sizes. 

The  domestic  consumer  is  being  given  the  prior¬ 
ity,  for  the  gas  shortage  in  Pittsburgh  homes  is  so 
serious  that  the  department  of  health  has  sent  out 
an  appeal  to  the  coal  industry  to  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  care  for  the  requirements  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

A  warning  has  been  sent  out  by  the  operators 
that  a  serious  coal  shortage  seems  inevitable  as  a 
result  of  their  failure  to  get  sufficient  railroad  cars 
to  transport  their  output.  Several  more  mines  in 
the  Pittsburgh  field  have  found  it  necessary  to 
suspend  operations  because  of  the  poor  car  supply 
and  operators  report  that  the  miners  consequently 
laid  off  are  leaving  for  other  places  where  work 
is  more  steady. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association,  has  not 
shown  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  first  two 
weeks  in  j'anuary  over  December.  The  dominant 
factor  in  limiting  production,  he  says,  is  still  the 
question  of  car  supply,  although  the  loss  due  to 
labor  shortage  is  still  very  great.  He  sums  up  the 
situation  as  follows : 

Capacity,  1,500,000  tons;  Production,  950,000  tons; 
Car  Shortage,  300,000  tons;  Labor  Shortage,  170,000 
tons;  Breakdowns  and  miscellaneous,  80,000  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  a  loss  of 
170,000  tons,  due  to  men  not  having  returned,  and 
80,000  tons  due  to  breakdowns  and  miscellaneous 
causes,  the  railroads  were  still  unable  to  transport 
300,000  tons,  which  could  have  been  produced  if 
the  cars  could  have  been  obtained. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  the  loss  due  to  labor 
shortage  shows  a  decided  decrease,  but  the  loss  due 
to  car  shortage  shows  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
over  the  last  two  weeks  in  December.  It  is  true 
that  the  men  have  been  going  back,  but  this  gain 
has  been  offset  by  the  loss  due  to  car  supply.  The 
production  was  about  64  per  cent,  as  against  about 
90  per  cent  prior  to  the  .strike,  when  neither  labor 
shortage  nor  car  shortage  were  affecting  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  any  appreciable  degree.  The  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  advise  that  they  have  been  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  relieve  this  situation,  but  they  say 
that  the  weather  conditions  have  been  so  bad  during 
the  month  of  January  that  it  has  seriousfy  delayed 
the  relocation  of  equipment  which  was  scattered 
during  the  strike.  There  seems  to  be  no  prospect 
of  immediate  relief  from  this  situation,  so  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  any  part  of  the  shortage  due 
to  the  strike  to  be  made  up  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future. 


Paralysis  of  Cleveland’s  industries  appeared  im¬ 
minent  last  Saturday  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Cleveland  Coal  Commission  that  practically  all  in¬ 
coming  coal  shipments  were  tied  up  because  of 
heavy  snow  and  storm  conditions  which  caused  an 
embargo  of  all  shipments  of  freight  within  the 
Cleveland  switching  district  except  vital  necessities. 
Coal  bins  in  twenty  school  buildings  were  empty. 


E.  B.  Agee,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Marion  Gas  and  Wyatt-Bingamon  Coal  Co.’s;  A. 
M.  Harper,  mine  inspector  of  these  companies,  and 
C.  N.  Latta,  manager  of  the  Marion  Supply  Co.  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  interests,  visited 
the  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.  in  the 
Fairmont  region  last  week. 


Exports  Slowing  Up  at  Baltimore. 


Running  Out  of  Permits  and  lee  Halt  Move¬ 
ment — Receipts  Below  Normal. 

As  January  comes  to  a  close  there  is  evidence  of 
a  change  in  the  market  conditions,  for  the  export 
movement  is  slowing  up,  for  permits  are  gradually 
running  out,  and  the  heavy  ice  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Patapsco  has  halted  vessel  movement.  While 
this  resulted  in  some  coal  reaching  the  open  market, 
it  was  said  to  be  of  less  desirable  grades  and  it  did 
not  find  such  a  ready  market.  The  better  grade 
of  coals,  or  the  fair  grades,  continue  to  be  absorbed 
by  several  classes  of  buyers,  namely  contract  busi¬ 
ness,  bunker  trading  and  on  existing  export  permits. 

Despite  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  export  ban 
was  to  become  absolute  following  the  meeting  of 
the  Central  Coal  Committee  at  Washington  on  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  it  is  known  that  some  permits  have  been 
granted  to  shippers  since  that  date.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  among  shippers  brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  absolute  ban  on  shipment  of  certain  kind  of 
gas  coals,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  ban  was  not  absolute  as  far  as  certain 
kinds  of  steam  coals  or  certain  classes  of  the  so- 
called  gas  coals,  the  latter  coming  from  the  Fair¬ 
mont  territory.  At  the  same  time  permits  were 
not  handed  out  promiscuously,  but  were  granted  in 
individual  cases,  and  closely  guarded  as  well,  and 
only  when  sufficient  proof  was  presented  to  prove 
that  the  local  industries  would  not  suffer  in  any 
manner. 

The  export  movement  appears  to  be  confined  just 
now  to  the  loading  of  a  vessel,  or  part  of  a  vessel 
a  day.  Since  January  the  movement  on  permits 
shows  that  the  month  will  run  in  the  neighborhood 
of  150,000  tons  cargo  in  addition  to  approximately 
30,000  tons  taken  for  bunker  use  by  ships.  Trade 
circles  are  discussing  a  report  that  the  bunker  sup¬ 
ply  is.  liable  to  curtailment  unless  there  is  imme¬ 
diate  improvement  in  car  supply  and  movement  in 
the  mining  regions. 

Weather  Affects  Shipments. 

The  hard  weather  of  the  fortnight  has  had  a  se¬ 
rious  effect  on  the  shipments  from  mines  and  thus 
the  receipts  have  fallen  very  low  in  the  past  week. 
In  some  days  during  the  past  week  the  supply  to 
this  territory  was  between  35  and  45  per  cent  be¬ 
low  normal  movement  of  cars.  The  good  mark  of 
between  3,500  and  3,600  cars  daily  of  just  a  short 
time  ago  ranged  recently  between  2,500  and  2,000. 
These  are  the  present  figures  and  the  empties' are 
not  being  rushed  to  the  mines  because  of  the  delay 
in  emptying  the  frozen  cars,  which  have  arrived 
here  in  these  days  of  snow  storms. 

The  trade  is  rife  with  speculation  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  the  pools  at  tide  when  the  railroads 
are  returned  to  their  private  owners  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Members  of  the  Maryland  jobbers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  organization  with  which  the  leading  job¬ 
bers  are  identified,  are  strong  advocates  of  some 
form  of  extension  of  the  pools.  Interest  here  is 
centered  in  the  discussions  now  in  progress  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  with  reference  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  up  of  the  tidewater  exchange,  for  the  opinion 
is  general  that  the  railroads  themselves  will  not 
maintain  the  pools.  Opinion  is  strong  with  the 
majority  of  shippers  that  some  sort  of  pool  be  main¬ 
tained  through  assessment  to  shippers  therein  on  a 
uniform  basis,  which  would  cut  down  demurrage 
bills,  result  in  prompt  dispatch  of  ships  and  other 
minor  details.  This  plan  appears  to  have  the  back¬ 
ing  of  all  of  the  firms  that  are  part  of  the  present 
pool,  and  the  plan  under  contemplation  in  New  York, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  a  tentative  nature,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Government  pool,  is  looked  upon  with 
favor. 

At  present  the  pool  is  accumulating  slowly  a  re¬ 
serve  here.  The  daily  supply  is  now  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  1,200  or  more  cars;  this  is  the  result  of 
the  re-establishment  of  credits  by  shippers  who 
were  unable  to  replace  any  coal  in  the  pool  when 
coal  was  going  on  high-priced  contracts  or  on  ex¬ 
port  by  shipments  direct. 
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The  demand  for  hard  coal  came  rather  heavy 
j|;iinitt  the  past  week  and  few  if  any  of  the  dealers 
v\>i<  lo-i'pared  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  re¬ 
ceipt*.  which  have  been  low  for  a  long  time,  were 
practically  nil  during  the  stormy  weather  and  added 
to  the  difficulty  was  the  problem  of  delivery  to  the 
homes,  due  to  the  ice-covered  streets.  Even  the 
motor  truck,  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  old 
horse-drawn  wagon,  proved  unequal  to  cope  alto¬ 
gether  with  the  weather  conditions. 


SITUATION  AT  CINCINNATI, 


Large  Tonnage  Confiscated  for  Use  of  Rail- 
roads  and  Utilities. 

The  conditions  of  the  week  past  in  the  Cincinnati 
coal  district  have  not  presented  to  producers  the 
aspect  of  hopefulness.  The  promise  has  been  that 
with  the  resumption  of  stable  labor  conditions  they 
would  gradually  approximate  the  normal.  The 
present  demand  for  coal,  including  that  derived 
from  a  rather  extraordinary  industrial  activity,  a 
season  rather  accentuating  domestic  call  and  an  ex¬ 
port  opportunity  such  as  has  never  before  been 
realized,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  profitably 
market  every  ton  of  worthy  production.  Labor  is 
on  hand  and  in  a  rather  better  mood  than  usual  to 
mine  it.  Transportation  service,  however,  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  prosperous  realization,  in  the  blessings 
of  which  the  people  would  share.  That’s  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  leading  operator  tells  it  and  as  practically 
every  other  operator  confirms  it. 

Operators  here  agree  that  car  supply  on  most  of 
the  coal  roads  was  about  10  per  cent  worse  last 
week  than  it  was  the  preceding  week.  On  the  C. 
&  O.  it  was  not  better  than  40  per  cent;  on  the 
L.  &  N.  it  was  about  30  per  cent  and  probably  even 
worse.  Some  large  mining  operations  on  that  line 
report  that  they  didn’t  have  a  single  car  during  the 
week.  The  N.  &  W.  was  less  than  50  per  cent,  as 
was  also  the  B.  &  O.  There  does  not  appear  any 
real,  definable  cause  for  this  except  plain  inefficiency. 

It  is  true  that  the  week  brought  relief  from  con¬ 
gestions  for  which  there  never  seemed  to  be  any 
apparent  justification  in  the  amount  of  traffic  mov¬ 
ing.  Coal  cargoes  held  up  at  junction  points  came 
through  in  a  flood,  but  a  considerable  percentage 
was  taken  by  the  local  sub-regional  committee  for 
railroads,  for  public  utilities  and  for  factories ;  some 
of  the  latter  non-essential  under  the  definitions  sent 
out  by  the  fuel  administration.  These  diversions 
have  very  largely  increased  in  number  in  the  last 
ten  days  and  the  distributing  committees  are  busier 
than  they  have  been  in  a  month.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  cars,  released  from  congestion,  were  taken  on 
Monday  alone. 

Fair  Supplies  Locally. 

Locally,  at  least,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
distressing  domestic  shortage,  though  all  operators 
have  pressing  orders  for  prepared  sizes  from  in¬ 
terior  points  and  one  dealer  in  Cincinnati  has  called 
for  fifty  cars.  The  demand  comes  loudest  from 
steam-users,  many  of  whom  are  very  close  to  depen¬ 
dence  on  daily  shipments,  and  from  by-product  con¬ 
cerns  and  utilities  which  seem  to  have  been  strange¬ 
ly  improvident.  Most  of  these,  it  is  said,  are  now 
in  the  precarious  condition  of  living  from  hand-to- 
mouth. 

There  appears  to  be  a  keener  demand  from 
Detroit  and  Michigan  points  than  from  any  other, 
possibly  as  the  result  of  delays  imposed  by  the  re¬ 
cent  congestion  of  the  Toledo  gateway  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  embargo  now  lifted.  There  is  a  big  move¬ 
ment  of  both  domestic  and  industrial  coal  in  that 
direction,  which  has  the  encouragement  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  government  distributing  commit¬ 
tees.  The  public  utilities  are  in  immediate  distress 
in  that  section,  it  is  reported. 

Export  shipments  from  Cincinnati  districts  are 
severely  restricted  by  limited  licensing  and  general 
commandeering  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  New 
England  utilities.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to 
the  West  Virginia  smokeless  product,  very  little  of 
which  is  getting  through  to  its  foreign  destination. 

Coal  men  here  are  still  wrestling  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  collections  on  diverted  coal.  They  say  their 


chief  difficulty  is  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  B>  &  0., 
the  purchasing  departments  of  which  seem  to  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  hectoring  and  delay.  But,  of 
course,  there  are  others. 

Some  of  the  West  Virginia  mining  properties 
have  been  down  for  a  week  past  because  of  high 
waters,  but  this  trouble  has  affected  an  area  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

Some  large  companies,  including  the  Blackwood 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  operates  at  Pardee,  W.  Va., 
are  mining  to  the  maximum  limit  in  spite  of  short 
car  supply  and  are  dumping  their  production  on  the 
hillside,  to  be  picked  up  later  by  machinery.  This 
movement  seems  to  have  in  view  an  early  better¬ 
ment  of  transportation  conditions  and  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  later  labor  troubles. 

Coal  men  here  charge,  though  rather  indefinitely 
and  indistinctly,  that  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  being 
favored  in  the  matter  of  car  supply.  The  conclusion 
is  based  upon  deductions  and  not  upon  knowledge 
of  facts. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 

Production  in  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  field  has 
been  curtailed  50  per  cent  in  the  last  week  because 
of  the  car  shortage,  according  to  a  prominent  Johns¬ 
town  operator.  He  continued: 

“The  week  has  been  the  worst,  in  my  opinion, 
that  has  been  experienced  for  a  long  time  and  there 
appears  to  be  but  little  hope  for  improvement  in 
the  situation.  We  ran  nearest  to  capacity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  Since  that  time  the  supply 
grows  gradually  smaller.  During  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  of  last  week  operations  were  practically  at  a 
standstill  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cars. 

“To  estimate  the  production  during  the  last  week 
at  50  per  cent  is  not  an  exaggeration.  At  some 
mines  the  production  was  only  30  per  cent.  The 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  has  few  available  cars  and  the 
B.  &  O.  has  even  fewer.” 

Fifty  per  cent  production  means  that  the  miners 
are  working  half  time  and  receiving  only  half  pay. 

A  prominent  official  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co., 
the  j'obnstown  subsidiary  of  the  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordinance  Co.,  stated  that  steel  production  is  being 
seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  coal  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  The  Cambria  company  uses 
vast  quantities  of  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region 
and  coal  from  the  Monongahela  district.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  car  shortage  the  shipments  are  falling 
short  by  thousands  of  tons.  The  official  stated  that, 
unless  conditions  improve,  one  or  more  of  the  blast 
furnaces  of  the  company  will  have  to  be  shut  down. 
He  stated  that  other  large  steel  concerns  of  the 
country  are  “in  the  same  boat.” 

The  demand  for  coal  appears  to  be  as  strong,  if 
not  stronger  than  normal,  but  the  supply  falls  far 
short.  Local  operators  are  in  receipt  of  many  or¬ 
ders  for  export  coal,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be 
filled,  the  drawback  being  the  lack  of  cars  and  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  these  shipments  by  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

Export  coal  is  sold  for  the  $2.95  Government 
price  plus  $1.35  per  ton  for  shipping  and  loading 
expenses.  The  Government  price  prevails  for  all 
other  grades  of  fuel. 


Price  Cutting  at  Norfolk. 

Retail  dealers  in  Norfolk  have  been  interested 
the  past  week  in  watching  a  price  cutting  contest 
staged  by  two  of  the  leading  coal  and  wood  mer¬ 
chants.  Egg  anthracite,  which  ordinarily  sells  at 
$13,  got  as  low  as  $9  a  ton  and  Pocahontas  steam 
coal  went  to  $5.50.  The  price  announcements  were 
made  through  advertisements  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  and  were  followed  up  by  a  printed  state¬ 
ment  signed  by  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  firms 
outside  the  contest  showing  the  actual  cost  and 
profit  on  each  grade  of  product. 

The  City  Coal,  Wood  &  Ice  Company  and  C.  B. 
White  &  Brother  were  the  principals  in  the  price 
cutting. 

What  started  the  slashing  is  not  definitely  known. 
The  first  cuts  to  be  made  were  not  on  coal,  but  on 
wood.  Big  reductions  in  wood  prices  were  quickly 
followed  by  those  on  the  more  popular  grades  of 
coal. 


CHICAGO  BEATING  TIME. 


Labor  and  Car  Situation  Complicates  Trade, 
Demand  Continues  Brisk. 

Chicago’s  coal  industry  was  beating  time  this 
week  with  one  hand  while  waiting  for  the  outcome 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  coal  compiission  at 
Washington,  and  with  the  other  hand  was  busily 
engaged  in  peddling  coal  as  fast  as  numerous  de¬ 
terring  agencies  would  permit. 

The  outstanding  factor  in  the  coal  trade  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  shortage  of  cars,  the  situation  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  further  complicated  by  inroads  of 
inuenza  and  pneumonia,  which  has  reduced  work¬ 
ing  forces  to  a  considerable  extent  in  railroad  yards, 
coal  yards  and  offices. 

Estimates  place  the  temporary  loss  of  workers  due 
to  influenza  throughout  the  Chicago  coal  industry 
at  10  per  cent.  In  many  cases  the  percentage  runs 
even  higher  than  this,  however,  with  the  result 
that  the  labor  shortage  has  become  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem. 

Warm  Weather  Would  Be  Welcomed. 

“In  the  old  days  a  worker  would  get  a  hard 
cold  and  stick  it  right  out  on  the  job,”  declared  a 
leading  coal  dealer  here.  “Now,  the  usual  procedure 
is  to  go  right  to  bed  and  as  a  result  there  are  many 
workmen  who  are  not  on  the  job.  With  influenza 
and  pneumonia  so  prevalent,  bed  is  the  only  safe 
place,  so  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  situation 
will  probably  be  a  couple  of  days  of  warm  weather.” 

Demand  continues  brisk  for  all  grades  of  coal 
and  sales  are  made  as  rapidly  as  the  coal  can  be 
mined  and  shipped. 

"There  is  no  coal  shortage  anywhere  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  the  situation  of  coal  supply  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  daily  improvement,”  declares  M.  J.  Gormley, 
assistant  to  T.  W.  Proctor,  Regional  Coal  Director. 

“Slow  facilities  in  the  operation  of  railroads  and 
e  delays  in  switching  in  the  yards  are  our  principal 
difficulties  at  the  present  time,”  he  continued.  “The 
railroads  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  epidemic  of 
influenza,  many  of  the  trainmen  being  off  duty. 
This  shortage,  together  with  the  unfavorable 
weather,  has  given  transportation  a  serious  setback. 

“Loading  has  been  particularly  heavy  in  the  coal 
fields  since  the  strike  was  ended,  and  this  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal 
into  practically  every  district. 

“The  Eastern  coal  which  was  stacked  into  the 
Chicago  yards  and  about  which  much  concern  was 
felt,  owing  to  the  higher  price  for  which  it  was 
to  be  held,  has  practically  all  been  disposed  of.  It 
was  scattered  throughout  the  central  territory  by 
the  fuel  administration.” 

Production  Greatly  Curtailed. 

Since  the  emergency  in  the  coal  situation  has 
been  safely  passed,  the  Fuel  Administrator’s  office 
here  has  abandoned  much  of  its  statistical  work 
in  keeping  a  check  on  every  car  received,  and  all 
other  details  connected  with  the  moving  of  coal 
through  Chicago  yards. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Illinois  fields  is  now 
limited  more  than  40  per  cent  by  the  shortage  of 
cars,  it  was  announced  at  the  Chicago  offices  of 
the  Illinois  Operators’  Association  in  the  Fisher 
building. 

Under  present  conditions,  it  is  declared  that  the 
car  situation,  which  is  already  serious,  is  gradually 
becoming  more  acute.  No  predictions  are  ventured 
as  to  when  this  problem  will  be  corrected. 

That  prices  of  coal  would  undoubtedly  go  down 
if  the  Government  were  to  lift  its  price-fixing  rates 
is  the  opinion  of  the  manager  of  the  Richard,  Evans 
Coal  Co.,  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

“If  the  Government  price  was  cancelled,  prices 
would  probably  take  a  sudden  drop,”  he  declared. 
“With  all  the  coal  that  is  now  coming  into  Chicago, 
the  condition  of  over-supply  would  inevitably  result 
in  a  cheaper  retail  price  to  the  consumer.” 

Though  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  practically 
all  grades  of  coal,  the  Richard-Evans  Co.  declares 
that  the  low  grades  are  now  moving  slower  and 
indications  are  that  they  will  soon  be  a  drug  on 
the  market. 
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UNCERTAINTY  AT  BOSTON. 

Strike  of  Freight-Handlers  Promises  Further 
Hindrance  to  Coal  Movement. 

Another  source  of  possible  bother — and  serious 
bother  if  it  lasts  long  enough — came  the  middle  of 
the  week  when  the  dock  freight  handlers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Boston  & 
Albany  railroads  walked  out.  The  New  Haven 
men  are  contemplating  a  similar  move.  They  de¬ 
mand  an  increase  in  pay  from  44  cents  an  hour 
to  sixty  cents,  claiming  that  the  H.  C.  of  L.  makes 
some  substantial  addition  to  the  contents  of  their 
pay  envelopes  necessary.  These  men  are  the  ones 
who  handle  the  freight  to  and  from  the  trains  at 
the  water  terminals.  The  longshoremen  are  as  yet 
not  involved,  but  they  are  bound  to  be  unless  this 
strike  is  settled  promptly. 

It  is  an  extremely  bad  time  of  year  for  New 
England  to  face  a  tie-up  on  its  coal  trains  and 
steamers  and,  of  course,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  secure  an  adjustment  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
situation  has  possibilities  that  are  not  at  all  to 
the  liking  of  anyone  in  the  trade,  wholesaler  or 
retailer.  Not  only  is  the  time  of  year  bad  but 
the  extremely  cold  weather  continues  almost  with¬ 
out  a  let-up,  and  every  time  the  weather  moderates 
for  a  day  or  two  there  seems  to  be  a  storm  at  hand 
to  nullify  its  good  effect.  Shipping  and  all-rail  ar¬ 
rivals  have  been  badly  hampered  by  the  weather 
for  the  past  week  and  so  long  as  the  series  of 
snowstorms  continues  they  will  be  bothered. 
Steamers  and  barges  have  been  forced  to  tie  up  en- 
route  to  Boston,  Providence  and  other  ports,  the 
high  winds  and  blinding  snow  making  navigation 
very  hazardous. 

Moving  Well  Before  Storms. 

Coal  had  been  coming  through  very  well,  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite,  until  the  storms  broke; 
now  there  is  constant  report  of  delays.  Even  the 
unloading  process  is  not  capable  of  doing  its  best 
under  such  conditions.  So  far  as  the  wholesalers 
go  they  are  not  being  bothered  with  orders,  which, 
perhaps,  is  fortunate  under  the  circumstances.  It 
is  far  better  not  to  be  forced  to  set  the  bad  prece¬ 
dent  of  having  to  refuse  to  book  orders  for  prompt 
deliveries  than  not  to  get  the  orders  at  all. 

The  Shipping  Board  still  continues  to  let  a  num¬ 
ber  of  its  steamers  and  more  tugs  remain  snugly 
tucked  away  alongside  the  piers,  idle  and  “eating 
their  heads  off”  with  maintenance  charges.  Some 
of  these  steamers  are  said  to  be  of  a  type  that 
would  make  it  dangerous  to  keep  them  in  commis¬ 
sion  during  the  severe  weather  of  winter  along  this 
New  England  coast.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
water  freight  rates,  much  as  one  would  be  wel¬ 
comed.  Despite  the  urgent  demands  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  manufacturing  interests  of  this  section  of 
the  country,  all  appeals  to  Washington  go  unan¬ 
swered  so  far  as  an  actual  cut  goes.  Meantime 
the  extra  75  cents  a  ton  on  bituminous  has  to  be 
paid. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  orders 
for  anthracite  the  past  few  days.  Householders 
who  supposed  that  they  had  enough  in  their  bins 
to  carry  them  into  the  warm  weather  of  next 
spring,  have  suddenly  found  that  the  two  months 
of  almost  unprecedented  continuous  cold  weather 
has  caused  estimates  of  consumption  to  go  far 
astray.  There  are  now  coming  to  light  cases  where 
the  bins  already  are  empty,  or  nearly  so,  and 
where  refill  orders  have  been  placed  by  persons 
who,  a  month  ago,  would  have  laughed  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  could  not  “get  through  the  win¬ 
ter”  on  what  coal  they  had.  On  top  of  such  orders 
has  come  a  flood  of  orders  for  small  lots  from 
people  whose  circumstances  force  them  to  buy  in 
this  way  every  year. 

Large  Supplies  a  Safeguard. 

As  was  mentioned  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
Journal's  correspondent,  however,  this  sort  of 
business  has  shown  a  remarkable  falling  off  all 
winter,  evidently  because  the  larger  wages  paid 
to  the  ordinarily  poor  people  have  enabled  them 
to  stock  up  as  never  before.  How  fortunate  this 


has  been  was  not  fully  realized  by  many  retailers 
until  the  severe  cold  set  in,  and  the  going  became 
very  bad.  To  have  been  forced  to  handle  the  usual 
number  of  small  quick -delivery  orders  under  such 
circumstances  would  indeed  have  been  a  nuisance 
and  a  money  loser  with  labor  getting  the  wages  it 
is  today. 

Anthracite  at  retail  in  Boston  and  in  some  other 
municipalities  was  raised  25  cents  a  ton  this  week. 
General  conditions  are  responsible  for  this,  as  out¬ 
lined  above.  Some  retailers  say  that  further  in¬ 
crease  may  be  found  necessary  unless  relief  comes 
before  long.  There  was  no  change  on  bituminous 
at  retail.  This  jump  brought  the  household  sizes 
in  most  common  use  up  to  $13,  to  which  must 
always  be  added  the  “carrying  in”  charge  for  labor 
except  where  it  can  be  dumped.  This  charge  is 
fifty  cents  a  ton.  Further  discussion  continues 
among  the  retailers  all  over  Massachusetts  as  to 
the  advisability  of  attempting  to  put  into  effect  a 
“service  charge”  varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  labor  and  lost  time  in  each  individual  instance 
where  a  delivery  is  made. 


SERIOUS  AT  BUFFALO. 

Situation  Is  Growing  Worse  Daily — Railroads 
Confiscating  Coal. 

The  situation  grows  daily  worse.  True  the  big 
storm  and  severe  cold  weather  of  late  last  week  are 
past  and  the  temperature  is  again  above  freezing, 
for  about  the  first  time  this  year,  but  the  recovery 
of  the  railroads  is  slow.  Besides  they  still  seem  to 
want  about  all  the  coal  that  comes  out  of  the  mines. 
If  there  were  cars  enough  to  carry  it  the  mines 
would  now  turn  out  about  as  much  as  is  needed, 
but  with  so  few  cars  the  situation  is  becoming  se¬ 
rious.  One  difficulty  has  been  that  all  consumers 
were  burning  about  twice  the  coal  they  would  burn 
in  normal  weather,  and  the  result  was  that  the  re¬ 
serve  piles  are  giving  out  and  there  will  be  trouble 
soon  unless  a  material  change  for  the  better  takes 
place. 

So  far  only  one  of  the  difficulties  is  past.  The 
weather  is  again  favorable  to  the  moving  of  trains. 
It  may  continue  in  this  way  or  it  may  revert  to 
arctic  conditions.  The  car  situation  may  improve, 
but  beyond  that  trains  will  now  move  at  a  fair  rate, 
no  relief  is  to  be  looked  for  in  that  direction.  Cars 
are  regularly  growing  scarcer  and  they  are  bound 
to  do  so  till  there  is  a  more  regular  return  to  car 
building,  which  is  not  in  sight  yet. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  there  are  va¬ 
rious  reports.  While  it  is  agreed  that  the  roads 
can  do  nothing  unless  they  have  coal,  it  is  claimed 
by  some  that  more  coal  is  confiscated  than  is  needed, 
while  others  say  that  some  of  the  roads  themselves 
are  badly  off  for  coal.  Certain  locomotives  coming 
in  from  the  West  are  said  to  have  gone  cold  after 
exhausting  a  supply  of  slack  and  buckwheat  coal 
mixed. 

Jobbers  Getting  Discouraged. 

Some  of  the  bituminous  jobbers,  after  seeing 
block  after  block  of  their  coal  confiscated,  have 
about  given,  up  trying  to  do  business.  They  say 
that  it  is  worse  than  nothing  to  get  a  customer 
ready  for  a  supply  and  then  have  to  notify  him  that 
it  has  gone  to  the  railroad.  Sometimes  there  is 
lack  of  notification  of  these  confiscations  and  for 
a  while  neither  jobber  nor  consumer  knows  what  is 
the  matter.  And  on  top  of  all  that  there  is  charge 
that  certain  of  the  railroad  officials  are  mixing 
things  up  in  this  way  with  an  eye  to  queering  the 
Government  management,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
return  of  the  roads  to  the  owners. 

It  is  a  bad  state  of  things  at  the  best,  but  it  will 
be  endured  without  disaster  if  nothing  worse  de¬ 
velops.  It  is  reported  by  certain  jobbers  that  they 
have  now  reached  an  understanding  by  which  emer¬ 
gency  coal  will  be  delivered  to  consignees,  but  it 
will  take  some  time  to  make  sure  of  this.  As  to 
prices,  the  rule  is  to  accept  Government  prices, 
though  as  usual  there  are  those  who  claim  that  more 
is  asked  and  paid  on  the  sly.  Quotations  remain 
on  the  basis  of  $4.70  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes, 


$4.25  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and  three- 
quarter,  and  $425  for  all  slack  and  mine  run,  per 
net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
chiefly  because  the  consumption  has  been  so  great 
all  the  winter.  Contrasting  such  a  day  of  sudden 
soft  weather  as  that  of  January  27  with  the  average 
of  the  winter,  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  a  mere  half  of  the  amount  during  cold 
days.  This  severe  weather  for  so  long  has  told  on 
the  surplus  and  cut  it  down  so  that  many  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  short  again,  even  in  the  city,  while  the 
snow  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
smaller  towns. 

The  independent  operators  are  taking  courage 
again  and  are  asking  some  premium  on  their  deal. 
They  will  get  it  soon  if  the  present  state  of  things 
goes  on.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  though,  that  the 
period  of  extra-severe  weather  is  about  at  an  end. 


CHAOTIC  AT  NORFOLK. 

Government  Diversion  Takes  Needed  Coal — 
Disruption  Worse  Than  Ever. 

Trade  conditions  at  Norfolk  seem  to  be  more 
chaotic  than  they  were  during  the  stringency  of 
strike  days  in  November  and  December.  Although 
more  coal  is  moving  than  in  those  months,  the  ton¬ 
nage  handled  reaching  almost  to  normal,  a  policy 
of  diversion  wider  in  scope  than  any  heretofore 
put  into  effect  is  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
shippers  themselves  and  sending  it  under  Govern¬ 
ment  orders  to  supply  the  urgent  needs  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  The  facts  behind  this 
statement  are  the  cause  of  much  figuring  and  much 
questioning  on  the  part  of  shippers  who  would  like 
to  know  just  “where  they  are  at.” 

On  Saturday  of  last  week  bunkering  of  foreign 
vessels  was  unexpectedly  put  back  on  a  permit 
basis.  Although  there  is  no  order  changing  the 
situation  with  respect  to  export,  one  shipper  was 
authority  on  Wednesday  for  the  statement  that  not 
an  export  permit  had  been  issued  since  Thursday 
of  last  week. 

When  other  markets  are  in  hard  lines,  Norfolk  is 
usually  better  off,  and  as  a  result  this  market  is  the 
one  which  takes  up  the  burden.  The  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  fields  maintained  production  right 
on  through  the  strike  of  last  year,  yet  on  account 
of  the  acute  situation  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  product  was  so  diverted  that  this  market  suf¬ 
fered  as  much  as  did  any  other.  Now  with  short¬ 
ages  elsewhere  apd  with  plenty  of  coal  available  at 
Hampton  Roads,  the  trade  here  is  disrupted  again 
to  a  degree  which  is  said  to  be  even  worse  than 
before. 

Odd  Feature  of  Diversion. 

The  policy  of  diversion  is  bringing  to  light  some 
interesting  questions.  One  shipper  said  it  frequently 
happens  that  coal  taken  from  his  concern  and  di¬ 
verted  is  consigned  to  the  very  firms  with  which 
he  has  contracts.  Of  course,  in  that  instance,  he 
says,  the  contract  price  applies.  Contract  price  on 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  is  $2.75.  Another  ship¬ 
per  as  agent  for  operating  companies  has  bought  a 
great  amount  of  tonnage  at  prices  in  excess  of  the 
Government  scale.  It  is  thought  he  will  get  a  profit 
of  only  15  cents  a  ton  allowed  by  the  Government 
on  contracts  made  previous  to  October  30. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  high  volatile  coals  are 
coming  in  for  more  attention  so  far  as  diversion 
is  concerned  than  are  the  low  volatiles,  although  a 
small  proportion  of  the  latter  class  is  being  taken. 

The  question  was  asked  of  several  shippers  what 
would  happen  to  Government  control  on  the  turn¬ 
back  of  the  railroads?  While  no  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  prevalent  on  that  question,  one  man, 
head  of  an  important  firm,  said  he  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  relinquishing  of  Government 
control  so  long  as  the  present  situation  endures. 
Another  thought  it  possible  that  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  would  be  revived,  provided  the  roads  were 
actually  turned  back  on  March  1. 

The  strong  position  of  this  port  so  far  as  tonnage 
handled  and  reserves  stocks  now  on  hand  are  con¬ 
cerned  may  be  shown  by  the  figures,  which  are  as 
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follows :  Dumpings,  total  to  date  since  January  1, 
1,147,086  tons.  By  railroads:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
310,532;  Norfolk  &  Western,  528,367;  Virginian, 
308,187. 

Reserve  stocks  are  greater  than  at  any  time  since 
November  15,  an  especially  large  tonnage  having 
been  accumulated  in  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  yards 
at  Newport  News.  The  figures  on  Wednesday  were: 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  123,915  tons;  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern,  88,936;  Virginian,  54,600;  total,  267,451. 


RULED  BY  CHINESE  METHODS. 

Ancient  Poem  Shows  That  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  Follows  Methods  of  1200 
Years  Ago. 

The  following  is  from  “170  Chinese  Poems” 
translated  by  Arthur  Waley,  copyright  by  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knapf,  Inc.  It  was  written  by  Po 
Chu-i,  either  late  in  the  Eighth  century  or 
early  in  the  Ninth. 

We  publish  it,  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  for  how  many  centuries  the  coal  man 
has  been  “under  the  harrow,”  but  also  to  show 
how  closely  the  methods  Of  the  Democratic 
Administration  in  the  Twentieth  century  fol¬ 
low  those  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  the 
Eighth  century.  In  the  matter  of  “diversions” 
and  “price  fixing”  the  parallel  is  startling. 

The  Charcoal  Seller. 

(A  Satire  against  “Kommandatur”) 

An  old  charcoal  seller 

Cutting  wood  and  burning  charcoal  in  the  forest 
of  the  Southern  Mountain. 

His  face,  stained  with  dust  and  ashes,  has  turned 
to  the  color  of  smoke. 

The  hair  on  his  temples  is  streaked  with  gray;  his 
ten  fingers  are  black. 

The  money  he  gets  by  selling  charcoal,  how  far  does 
it  go? 

It  is  just  enough  to  clothe  his  limbs  and  put  food 
in  his  mouth. 

Although,  alas,  the  coat  on  his  back  is  a  coat  with¬ 
out  a  lining, 

He  hopes  for  the  coming  of  cold  weather,  to  send 
up  the  price  of  coal. 

Last  night,  outside  the  city, — a  whole  foot  of  snow ; 
At  dawn  he  drives  the  charcoal  wagon  along  the 
frozen  ruts. 

Oxen, — weary;  man, — hungry:  the  sun,  already 
high; 

Outside  the  Gate,  to  the  south  of  the  Market,  at  last 
they  stop  in  the  mud. 

Suddenly,  a  pair  of  prancing  horsemen.  Who  can 
it  be  coming? 

A  public  official  in  a  yellow  coat  and  a  boy  in  a 
white  shirt. 

In  their  hands  they  hold  a  written  warrant :  on 
their  tongues — the  words  of  an  order. 

They  turn  back  the  wagon  and  curse  the  oxen, 
leading  them  off  to  the  north. 

A  whole  wagon  of  charcoal. 

More  than  a  thousand  pieces. 

If  officials  choose  to  take  it  away,  the  woodman 
may  not  complain. 

Half  a  piece  of  red  silk  and  a  single  yard  of  damask, 
The  Courtiers  have  tied  to  the  oxen’s  collar,  as 
the  price  of  a  wagon  of  coal. 


N.  &  W.  Changes 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  been  rearringing  its 
official  staff  in  view  of  the  prospective  return  of 
the  roads  to  their  owners  March  1. 

N.  D.  Maher,  a  former  president,  but  more  re¬ 
cently  regional’  director  under  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  was  again  chosen  as  president  and 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

L.  E.  Johnson,  who  has  been  president  of  late, 
was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Board. 

A.  C.  Needles  was  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation  and  T.  S.  Davant  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic. 


The  Central  New  York  group  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was 
held  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel  at  Syracuse  on 
Wednesday,  Michael  T.  Bannigan,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  presiding.  Despite  wintry 
weather  the  attendance  was  very  fair.  The  first 
address  was  on  the  subject  of  “Mutual  Insurance,” 
by  Hon.  M.  N.  Clement,  general  manager,  Coal 
Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Mr.  Clement  laid 
particular  emphasis  upon  certain  unbusinesslike 
methods  of  the  State  fund,  pointing  out  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  mutual  insurance  plan  offered  by 
comparison.  Next  on  the  program  was  a  paper  on 
the  “Legal  Status  of  the  Retailer,”  read  by  G.  W. 
F.  Woodside,  executive  secretary  of  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association.  This  was  the 
same  paper  as  was  presented  at  the  Rochester  meet¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Wile,  counsel  for  the  Rochester  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  was  in  turn  a  condensation  or  summary 
of  a  very  extended  resume  of  the  dealers’  legal 
rights  prepared  by  counsel  engaged  by  the  National 
Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  meeting  hall  and  so  the 
members  in  attendance  were  kept  well  together 
throughout  the  day.  Continuing  in  their  seats  about 
the  tables,  the  members  began  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  with  an  address,  “The  Difference  Between  a 
Dealer  and  a  Merchant,”  by  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  sec¬ 
retary-manager,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  Mr.  Gordon  followed  the  lines  of  his 
Rochester  address,  pointing  out  the  greater  dignity 
attached  to  the  title  of  merchant  and  stating  some¬ 
thing  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  true  merchant 
as  distinguished  from  a  mere  dealer.  Next  came 
a  paper  on  the  “Difficulty  of  Supply  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  from  Producer’s  Standpoint,”  by  F.  W.  Saward, 
editor  Saward’s  Journal,  which  will  be  found  in 
full  on  another  page.  As  a  companion  piece  to  this 
the  next  paper  presented  was  “Difficulty  of  Supply 
and  Distribution  from  Retailer’s  Standpoint,”  by 
W.  B.  Shaul,  manager  of  C.  L.  Amos  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  anthracite  department.  ^ 

Text  of  Resolutions. 

That  terminated  the  formal  proceedings  in  the 
line  of  addresses,  and  next  in  order  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  resolutions  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  headed  by  G.  W.  Ball,  of  Messena, 
reading  as  follows : 

“At  a  regional  meeting  held  in  Syracuse,  Janu¬ 
ary  28th,  1920,  the  following  Resolutions  were  pre¬ 
sented  : 

“Whereas:  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  under  consideration  the  enactment  of 
certain  systems  of  compulsory  health  insurance, 
which  we  believe  will  be  detrimental  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor; 

“Be  It  Resolved  :  That  we  request  the  officers  of 
the  State  Association  to  use  their  influence,  backed 
by  this  Association,  to  prohibit  the  passage  of  any 
such  laws  as  are  being  proposed  along  this  line,  and 
we  do  also  further  object  and  protest  against  the 
amendment  to  the  Workingmen’s  Compensation 
Law  (which  is  now  the  most  liberal  toward  employees 
and  drastic  against  employers  of  labor  of  any  in 
the  country)  that  would  tend  to  make  the  law  more 
burdensome  upon  the  employers  of  this  State. 

Fewer  Sizes  Favored. 

“Whereas:  The  retail  dealers  are  more  or  less 
inconvenienced  by  the  shortage  of  certain  sizes 
of  coal  and  the  inability  of  the  producers  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  sizes ; 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  we  recommend  that  a  re¬ 
sizing  of  coal  be  asked  of  the  producers  which  shall 
make  domestic  sizes  consist  of  pea  and  chestnut 
mixed  to  be  known  as  range  coal,  and  stove  and 
egg  sizes  to  be  known  as  furnace  coal. 

“Whereas  :  In  the  recent  labor  troubles  at  the 
mines,  one  of  the  chief  complaints  by  the  miners 
being  that  they  were  unable  to  work  continuously 
and  which  is  doubtless  the  case  with  the  anthra¬ 
cite  production,  because  the  distributors  and  con¬ 


sumers  are  unwilling  to  take  coal  at  any  time  it 
is  mined; 

“Be  It  Resolved  :  That  we  favor  the  equal  month¬ 
ly  distribution  of  coal  to  the  trade.” 

The  matter  of  continuing  the  Daylight  Saving 
Law  was  also  favorably  considered. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Bannigan  and  adopted  by  the  Convention: 

“Resolved  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Central  New  York  in  meeting  assembled 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  January  28,  1920,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  conserve  the  consumption 
of  stove  coal;  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  be  requested  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  shortage  of  stove  coal,  and  that  in  the 
preparation  of  patterns  for  building  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  in  the  future,  provision  be  made  for  the 
consumption  of  pea  or  buckwheat  coal  instead  of 
stove  coal.” 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Newell  of  Rome  and  passed  by  the  Convention: 

“Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  any  rule  as  a  basis 
for  rate  making  on  coal  there  have  arisen,  as  among 
the  competing  merchants  in  innumerable  cities  and 
towns  in  the  17  counties  here  represented,  glaring 
differentials  and  unfair  competitive  situations, 

'Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  By  this  group 
meeting,  that  we  demand  a  readjustment  of  differen¬ 
tials,  and  the  adoption  of  a  rule  in  rate  making 
which  will  return  to  the  carriers  a  fair  recompense 
for  service  rendered,  and  will  eliminate  the  unequal 
burden  at  present  borne  by  coal  traffic,  and  be  it 
further 

“Resolved,  that  a  copy  hereof  be  sent  to  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and 
Retail  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  State.” 


Chicago  Coal  Men  Meet. 

The  problem  of  union  labor  proved  a  bigger  puz¬ 
zle  than  could  be  advantageously  disposed  of  by 
members  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  (January  27) 
afternoon,  at  association  headquarters  in  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  building.  As  a  result  a  special  session  has 
been  called  for  10  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  “hiker”  labor  problem  comes  up.  Some  of  the 
members  are  in  favor  of  eliminating  “hiking”  alto¬ 
gether,  asserting  that  the  present  labor  conditions 
make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  help  enough 
to  perform  this  service  for  customers.  They  say 
it  is  not  a  question  of  wages,  so  much  as  one  of 
getting  the  men  to  do  the  work. 

There  is  no  new  demand  before  the  merchants 
as  regards  the  union  scale  of  wages  or  hours  of 
labor.  The  principal  difficulty  just  now  is  in  the 
interpretation  of  rules  already  in  effect.  The  union 
has  demanded  that  only  union  labor  be  used  in 
the  delivery  of  coal. 

The  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  offered  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  insurance  business  on 
its  own  hook  by  the  State  Mutual  Casualty  Co. 
A  letter  from  this  company  to  the  association  was 
read  by  Secretary  N.  H.  Kendall,  which  asked 
the  association  to  become  a  member  of  the  Mutual 
Liability  Insurance  Co.  in  providing  all  companies 
with  insurance  as  a  part  of  this  concern.  The 
letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  named 
by  Acting-President  Robert  Clark. 

The  association  has  also  named  a  committee  on 
the  confiscation  of  coal. 

“We  got  a  good  trimming  when  our  coal  was 
confiscated  this  winter,”  declared  Secretary  Ken¬ 
dall,  “and  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  again  confiscate  coal,  we  are  anxious  to 
be  prepared  in  advance  for  such  an  emergency. 
This  committee  will  investigate  proper  steps  to  take 
to  safeguard  us  against  anything  like  what  occurred 
this  winter.” 


E.  V.  Sidell,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  uses  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  columns  of  local  papers  for  small, 
catchy  advertisements  relative  to  tonnage  for  sale. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Washington  Conference 

Summary  of  the  Evidence  Presented  During  Fore  Part  of  Week  on  Points  in  Controversy. 

lias  Adjourned  to  Monday. 


W  ashington,  January  26. — Coal  operators  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  and  heads  of  the  miners’ 
organizations  are  returning  to  Washington  tonight 
after  a  six-day  recess  of  the  Coal  Commission, 
ready  to  plunge  into  the  final  stage  of  their  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  Commission’s  hearings,  in  which  de- 
sicive  data  will  be  presented  to  substantiate  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  in  -  the  previous  hearings. 

It  is  expected  that  at  least  six  days  will  be 
consumed  in  the  offering  of  comprehensive  data 
by  the  operators  and  the  miners’  representatives, 
touching  upon  the  points  in  controversy.  Wage 
earnings,,  working  conditions,  operators’  profits  and 
other  fundamental  matters  will  all  be  dealt  with 
in  the  mass  of  statistics  to  go  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  mine  operators  promise  conclusive  figures, 
never  before  revealed  to  the  public,  on  the  wage 
question,  the  number  of  days  worked  in  the  mines, 
living  conditions  and  profits.  They  will  use  these  to 
substantiate  their  -  contention  that  miners  are  paid 
ample  wages  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Among  other  things,  the  operators  will  bring 
forth  data  comparing  the  situation  in  the  coal-min¬ 
ing  industry  with  conditions  in  other  industries. 
Payrolls  will  be  submitted  to  back  up  their  assertion 
that  the  miners  can  increase  their  yearly  earnings 
an  average  of  fully  20  per  cent  by  working  full 
time  on  days  when  the  mines  are  operating. 

This  evidence  for  the  Central  Competitive  Field, 
in  which  is  mined  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s 
yearly  supply  of  579  million  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  is  expected  to  complete  the  presentation  of  the 
case  for  that  field.  On  February  4  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  turn  to  an  investigation  into  the  out¬ 
lying  bituminous  coal  fields  so  that,  before  the 
Commission  is  through,  the  entire  bituminous  indus¬ 
try  will  be  covered.  The  Commission,  it  was  said 
today,  expects  to  conclude  its  hearings  within  the 
60-dav  period  urged  by  President  Wilson. 

Witnesses  on  Tuesday. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  the  hearings  on  the  27th, 
Don  Rose,  an  attorney  of  Pittsburgh,  representing 
the  operators  of  the  Freeport  district,  denounced 
the  demands  of  the  miners  for  a  60  per  cent  wage 
increase  along  with  a  6-hour  day  and  a  5-day  week 
as  ‘‘unthinkable  and  un-American.” 

Mr.  Rose  told  the  Commission  that  the  operators 
could  not  believe  that  the  miners’  organization  seri¬ 
ously  advocated  the  six-hour  day  with  a  five-day 
wfeek,  and  he  declared  that  such  a  proposition  meant 
‘‘industrial  chaos  for  the  nation.” 

“As  we  view  it,”  said  Mr.  Rose,  “the  miners’ 
demand  for  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week, 
coupled  with  his  demand  for  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays, 
seeks  to  achieve  two  results :  first,  an  indirect  in¬ 
creased  wage ;  and  second,  limitation  upon  produc¬ 
tion.  Under  the  Lever  law  both  these  propositions 
are  illegal.  We  believe  them  to  be  un-American. 
We  regard  them  as  an  attempt  to  make  of  the  miner 
a  favored  class.” 

Acting-President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rose’s 
statement,  protested  against  the  characterization  of 
the  miners’  demands  as  un-American. 

“We  do  not  understand  that  the  Americanism  of 
the  miners  is  on  trial,”  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  miners  began  submitting  statis'tical  data  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  in  support  of  their  demands 
for  an  advance  in  wages,  shorter  working  hours, 
and  other  points  in  controversy.  The  operators’ 
data,  to  back  up  their  opposition  to  the  miners’ 
demands,  will  be  put  before  the  Commission  later 
in  the  week. 

Hoover  as  an  English  Manager. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  miners’  data,  Van  H 
Bittner,  of  Pittsburgh,  urging  the  six-hour  day, 
declared  that  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  had,  as  Manager  for  the  Durham  Coal 
Mines  in  Northumberland,  England,  said  he 
.would  not  work  men  in  the  mines  in  shifts  over 
6  hours  “if  he  had  the  opportunity.”  He  cited  this, 
he  said,  to  show  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  an  advocate 


of  the  six-hour  work  day  for  the  coal  miner. 

Along  with  the  presentation  of  the  statistical  data 
by  Mr.  Bittner,  the  miners  prepared  a  statement 
summarizing  the  grounds  on  which  their  demands 
for  a  wage  increase,  with  punitive  overtime  pay¬ 
ments,  were  based.  The  miners  declared,  that  all 
their  wage  increases,  received  during  the  war  period, 
including  the  14  per  cent  increase,  do  not  equal 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  wage  is  “even  more  inadequate  than  the  pre¬ 
war  wage.” 

The  miners  alleged  that  wage  increases  had  not 
kept  pace  with  those  in  other  industries.  They 
said  they  were  entitled  to  a  “living  wage”  and  that 
“regularity  and  continuity  of  employment  constitute 
an  economic  right,”  and  that  punitive  overtime 
wage  rates  would  tend  to  a  more  strict  observance 
of  the  standard  work  day  and  for  more  uniform 
employment. 

It  was  also  alleged  by  the  miners  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  has  been 
due  to  “excessive  profits”  of  the  coal  industry 
rather  than  to  wage  increases ;  that  earnings  and 
profits  have  been  out  of  proportion  to  increased 
costs  of  production  and  that  the  14  per  cent  wage 
increase  has  been  passed  on  to  the  public. 

President  Philip  Murray,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  miners,  at  the  beginning  of  today’s  hear¬ 
ing,  submitted  new  demands  of  the  miners  for  the 
abolition  of  the  differential  between  the  thick  and 
thin  vein  mines  of  the  Freeport  district  and  also 
demands  for  pay  for  removal  of  “bone”  coal  and 
free  supply  of  powder  and  electric  cap  lamps. 

Mr.  Rose,  representing  the  operators  of  the  Free¬ 
port  district,  analyzing  the  demands  as  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Murray,  declared  that  there  was  actually 
only  one  issue  before  the  Commission  and  that  was 
the  wage  scale.  The  demand  of  the  miners  for 
the  abolition  of  the  differential  and  other  technical 
demands,  he  said,  were  all  aimed,  in  an  indirect 
way,  at  getting  an  increase  in  wages,  although  the 
miners  had  sought  to  cover  the  real  intent. 

Mr.  Rose  informed  the  Commission  that  as  to 
the  general  demands  advocated  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
position  of  the  Freeport  district  operators  coincided 
with  that  already  taken  by  the  operators  of  the  four 
States  of  the  Central  Competitive  District. 

Have  an  Eye  for  Overtime. 

“We  cannot  believe  that  the  miners’  organization 
seriously  advocates  a  6-hour  day  with  a  5-day 
week,”  said  Mr.  Rose.  “It  is  an  un-American 
proposition.  If  it  is  good  for  the  miner,  it  is  good 
for  the  man  in  other  walks  of  life.  The  clerk  who 
works  in  a  dingy  office,  over  a  desk,  with  artificial 
light,  is  in  more  need  of  a  six-hour  day  than  the 
man  who  toils. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the*  miner  is  sincere  in 
this  demand.  We  believe  that  he  does  not  hope 
for  a  six-hour  day  unless  there  is  coupled  with  it 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  in  which  he  will  work 
eight  or  ten  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  thus 
convert  the  grant  of  the  demand  into  a  wage  in¬ 
crease. 

“The  inconsistency  of  the  two  demands,  insofar 
as  workdays  are  concerned  is  self-evident.  The 
demand  that  double-shift  work  on  coal  for  com¬ 
mercial  tonnage  be  abolished  is  a  direct  attempt  to 
limit  production. 

“We  submit  that  the  demands  for  a  60  per  cent 
increase,  if  granted,  together  with  the  six-hour  day 
and  five-day  week  and  time  and  a  half  for  over¬ 
time,  WOULD  PUT  A  PRICE  UPON  THE  COST 
OF  COAL  THAT  WOULD  STAGGER  EVEN 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE;  that  it  would  create 
of  the  miner  a  favored  class,  enjoying  a  wage  and 
working  condition  and  hours  of  leisure  far  above 
any  other  class  of  American  labor.” 

Mr.  Bittner,  in  presenting  statistical  data  for  the 
miners,  said  the  demand  for  a  60  per  cent  wage  ad¬ 
vance  was  figured  so  as  to  include  losses  sustained 
by  the  miners  during  the  period  from  November, 
1917,  to  December,  1919.  when  they  had  no  wage 
increases,  yet  had  to  meet  a  constantly  rising  cost 
of  living.  If  this  loss  was  spread  over  the  next 


24  months  and  raises  granted  to  bring  wages  up  to 
present  living  requirements,  he  said,  it  would 
amount  to  60  per  cent  computed  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

Average  wages  in  the  mining  industries  had  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  other  basic 
industries,  said  Mr.  Bittner,  who  quoted  figures 
tending  to  show  that  the  average  increases  for  most 
of  the  miners  was  50  per  cent  over  the  1914  scale, 
whereas  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  they  had 
risen,  for  most  men,  up  to  125  per  cent,  and  in  the 
railroads  about  75  per  cent. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  9.30  o’clock 
Thursday  morning. 

A  Short  Session  on  Thursday. 

After  the  miners,  through  their  representative, 
Van  H.  Bittner,  of  Pittsburgh,  had  concluded  on 
Thursday  the  presentation  of  statistical  matter  in 
support  of  their  demands,  Chairman  Henry  M. 
Robinson,  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  di¬ 
rected  that  an  adjournment  be  taken  until  10.30 
Monday  morning  to  enable  the  coal  operators  to 
complete  an  exhaustive  compilation  of  figures  now 
being  taken  from  the  payrolls  of  the  mines. 

This  action  was  taken  upon  the  statement  of  At¬ 
torney  Ralph  Crews,  for  the  operators,  to  the  effect 
that  a  force  of  twenty-five  experts  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  several  weeks  on  the  compilation,  involv¬ 
ing  the  payrolls  of  114  representative  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  mines  in  the  fields,  which  would  portray 
the  essential  facts  now  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Crews  stated  that  the  operators  would  be 
ready  to  present  this  data  on  Monday,  concisely 
and  briefly.  The  data  will  show  from  the  original 
sources  how  much  the  miners  are  earning,  to  what 
extent  their  work  is  irregular  and  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  by  them  in  failing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  work. 

Chairman  Robinson  stated  that  it  was  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  Commission  that  the  operators  and 
the  miners  should  confine  themselves  to  submitting 
data  supplementing  their  respective  positions,  with 
as  little  additional  discussion  as  possible,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion  of  issues. 

In  turning  over  the  various  statistical  exhibits 
for  the  miners,  Mr.  Bittner  said  they  accepted  the 
finding  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  country,  excluding  agricultural 
communities,  as  a  whole  had  advanced  85  per  cent 
from  1914  to  1920.  As  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  family  of  five  at  a  “level  of  health  and  decency," 
Mr.  Bittner  submitted  an  annual  family  budget 
showing  a  total  of  $2,243.94.  This  total,  he  said, 
was  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Food,  $768.60; 
additional  food  for  man  engaged  in  heavy  work, 
$32.78;  clothing,  $455.26;  rent,  $216.00;  fuel  and 
light,  $70.00;  miscellaneous,  $576.30.  To  this  was 
added,  in  the  case  of  the  miner,  $140  for  explosives, 
smithing,  etc.,  and  a  deduction  of  $15.00  was  made 
for  savings  on  gardens.  Mr.  Bittner  said  he  did 
not  think  a  yearly  budget  of  $2,243.94  was  extrava¬ 
gant  for  a  miner. 

Coal  Prices  More  Than  Doubled. 

As  to  earnings  and  rates  of  pay  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  living  costs  and  production,  Mr.  Bittner  said 
that  in  1913  there  were  478,435.000  tons  of  coal 
produced  at  a  total  value  of  $565,234,000  and  a 
value  per  ton  of  $1,181.  Mr.  Bittner  said  that  in 
1918  the  bituminous  coal  produced  was  579,385,000 
tons  at  a  total  value  of  $1,494,942,000,  and  a  value 
per  ton  of  $2.57^2.  “This  shows  conclusively  that 
the  tonnage  has  increased  a  little  over  50  per  cent 
since  1909,”  said  Mr.  Bittner,  “while  the  total  value 
has  increased  270  per  cent.” 

Charges  previously  made  by  the  miners  that  cer¬ 
tain  Indiana  operators  had  been  permitting,  without 
docking,  the  breaking  up  of  impurities  and  load¬ 
ing  them  with  coal  to  be  sold  as  pure,  were  met 
today  by  Phil  H.  Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Operators’  Association.  Mr.  Penn?.  stated  that  he 
had  investigated  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the 
charges  on  his  last  trip  to  Indiana,  and  as  a  result 
was  able  to  present  affidavits  from  the  specified 
mine  owners,  as  well  as  superintendents  and  room 
bosses,  showing  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
the  charges. 

In  the  case  of  one  mine,  against  which  the  charge 
was  made,  Mr.  Penna  stated  that  he  had  found  that 
the  owner  of  the  mine  was  dead  and  that  the  mine 
had  not  been  in  operation  for  more  than  18  months. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Joseph  Rend,  president  of  the  W.  P.  Rend  Coal 
Co.,  left  Tuesday  night  for  a  pleasure  trip  to 
Florida.  During  his  absence  the  business  of  the 
Chicago  concern  will  be  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
James  Rend,  secretary  of  the  company. 

H.  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Coal  Operators’  Association  and  president  of  the 
Peerless  Coal  Co.,  is  a  member  of  the  scale  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  and  is  in 
Washington  this  week  attending  the  sessions  of 
the  coal  commission. 

The  Illinois  Operators’  Association  has  had  prac¬ 
tically  its  entire  clerical  force  engaged  for  the 
past  w.eek  in  the  preparation  of  statistics  and  re¬ 
ports  to  be  submitted  at  the  meetings  of  the  special 
commission  called  by  President  Wilson  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  consider  the  coal  situation. 

William  D.  Elmstrom,  president  of  the  Elmstrom 
Coal  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  is  still  confined  to  his  home 
with  rheumatism.  It  is  not  expected  that  he  will 
be  able  to  resume  his  business  activities  this  win¬ 
ter,  but  expects  to  be  back  on  the  job  with  the 
arrival  of  the  first  robin. 

Railroads  were  making  inquiries  in  Chicago  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  for  the  purchase  of  coal  in 
the  local  market.  In  most  instances  it  is  reported 
that  the  roads  are  willing  to  pay  the  Government 
price  for  coal  and,  in  some  instances,  the  15  cents 
additional  was  offered.  It  is  stated  that  this  extra 
15-cent  margin  for  the  wholesaler,  has  been  added 
generally  to  the  retail  cost,  and  is  being  paid  un¬ 
grudgingly,  particularly  when  it  proves  possible  to 
get  the  kind  of  coal  that  is  desired. 


Peerless  Mines  Busy. 

The  Peerless  coal  mines,  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  are 
operating  every  day,  but  it  is  announced  at  the 
Chicago  offices  of  this  company  that  the  tonnage 
is  well  below  the  mark  that  production  should  be 
reaching  at  this  time. 

In  many  instances  it  is  the  shortage  of  cars 
that  is  holding  the  mines  back,  but  at  the  Peerless 
mines,  it  is  declared  that  the  big  cause  of  the  slump 
is  the  refusal  of  the  miners  to  work  a  full  day 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered. 

Lump  coal  is  declared  to  be  in  particular  demand 
at  this  time.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  sale  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  grades  of  coal  is  brisk  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Peerless  company,  which  includes 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  some  parts  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Michigan. 

The  market  for  coal  in  these  states  is  declared 
to  be  well  distributed,  with  the  demand  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  being  more  urgent  than  that  of  another. 


More  Coal  for  Foreign  Ships. 

The  Regional  Coal  Committee  at  Philadelphia  has 
sent  out  a  notice  that  order  of  January  23  is  modi¬ 
fied  to  some  extent,  and  that  bunkering  of  vessels 
flying  foreign  flags  sailing  to  European  destinations 
will  not  be  limited  to  sufficient  coal  to  take  them 
to  Halifax,  but  they  will  be  permitted  to  bunker 
coal  to  take  them  to  outbound  destinations.  This 
does  not  change  in  any  way  the  rule  requiring 
bunkering  at  Hampton  Roads  of  boats  passing  that 
port  en  route  to  southbound  destinations. 


No  Fair  Deal  for  Coalmen. 

At  the  conference  with  the  Coal  Committee  and 
Railroad  Administration  at  Washington  on  the  26th, 
they  refused  to  pay  for  diverted  coal  other  than  on 
basis  of  Philippe’s  letter  of  December  6th,  to  prom¬ 
ise  any  relief  from  diversions  and  to  waive  the 
right  of  the  railroads  to  supply  themselves  by 
diverting  coal,  or  to  join  in  a  request  to  President 
Wilson  to  either  lift  price  restrictions  or  on  any 
other  way  to  bring  relief.  It  was  virtually  stated 
that  they  were  looking  out  for  their  own  interests 
and  suggested  that  the  coal  men  do  the  same.  Judge 
Elliott  appealed  to  the  Director  General  without 
hope  for  relief. 

A  suit  apparently  is  the  coalmen’s  only  recourse 
and  an  injunction  may  be  taken  out  early. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

The  Stokes  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  by 
Fred.  Rheinfrank,  George  Ganzenmuller  and  Nich¬ 
olas  L.  Stokes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co.  F.  L.  Hine  was  re-elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  in  the  fourth  class,  this  being  the  only  place 
on  the  board  expiring. 

R.  H.  Perry  &  Co.  is  a  new  corporation  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000,000  to  deal  in  coal,  coke  and  wood. 
Incorporators  are  John  Enright,  Percy  G.  Britt  and 
Henry  A.  Oitjen  of  Jersey  City. 

After  May  1  the  New  York  office  of  E.  Russell 
Norton,  now  located  in  the  Washington  Building, 
will  be  located  at  25  Beaver  street,  not  Broad  street, 
as  stated  in  last  week’s  issue. 

Ralph  Burnett  Saward,  only  son  of  F.  W.  Saward, 
is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Dorothy  Finch,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Lafayette  Jerome  Finch,  on  Tuesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Fifth  avenue  and 
127th  street. 

The  New  York  Traffic  Club  Bulletin  announces: 

“Mr.  T.  B.  Hasler  (Honor  Roll)  has  returned 
from  active  service  and  is  again  associated  with 
Hasler  Brothers,  steamship  owners  and  agents, 
Produce  Exchange  Building.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Queens  Borough 
Coal  Exchange,  held  in  Long  Island  City,  A.  M. 
Ryon,  of  Flushing,  was  elected  president,  to  succeed 
the  late  Bernard  Suydam.  Jurgen  Rathjen,  of  Long 
Island  City,  was  chosen  vice-president:  Frank  R. 
Smith,  Jamaica,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  E.  Fagans, 
Elmhurst,  secretary.  Other  directors  elected  were 
Elmer  A.  Keeler,  Whitestone;  John  B.  Reimer, 
Ozone  Park;  H.  J.  Parkes,  Corona;  James  Tisdale, 
Long  Island  City,  and  John  Jamieson,  Far  Rockaway. 


Hard  Coal  Output  Lowest  in  7  Years. 

Philadelphia,  January  29. — Production  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  in  1919  was  the  low¬ 
est  in  seven  years.  There  were  mined  86,200,000 
tons,  compared  with  98,826,000  tons  in  1918.  Bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  production  reached  the  lowest  level 
since  1915,  with  458,063,000  tons,  nearly  21,000,000 
tons  less  than  last  year. 


To  Confer  on  Anthracite  Wages. 

Hazelton,  Pa.,  January  29.— Officials  of  the  Union 
Mine  Workers  announced  today  that  conferences 
probably  would  start  with  the  anthracite  coal  opera¬ 
tors  the  week  of  February  15,  either  at  Philadelphia 
or  New  York.  A  new  agreement  will  be  negotiated. 
The  present  contract  expires  on  March  31. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


The  New  York  office  of  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  is  now  located  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  New  Tele¬ 
phone  Numbers  are:  Vanderbilt  8000, 
8001  and  8002. 


Soft  coal  man  well  grounded  in  sales  end 
of  business  experienced  in  eastern  territory 
(particularly  New  York  City)  bunker  and 
export  trade,  keen  executive,  energetic,  man 
of  wide  experience  and  established  reputa¬ 
tion,  successful  salesman,  seeks  partner 
owning  mines  or  controlling  sale  of  coal 
as  basis  for  extending  business.  Will  also 
consider  salaried  position  with  share  of 
profits.  Address  “Box  120,”  care  of 
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The  Size  Question. 

There  is  quite  a  noticeable  resumption  of  inquiry 
at  retail  offices,  and  in  more  than  a  few  localities 
dealers  are  not  able  to  supply  tonnage  just  as 
needed.  That  is  to  say,  the  assortment  of  sizes 
cannot  be  maintained  in  the  usual  way  and  there  is 
continued  agitation  for  a  reduction  in  the  number 
thereof.  Many  retail  dealers  seem  to  be  partly  in 
favor  of  only  two  sizes  of  domestic  coal. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  so  much  tonnage  is  mined 
under  lease,  and  stipulations  are  made  as  to  prices 
to  be  paid  for  coal  of  each  particular  size  mined 
and  shipped,  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  carry  out 
the  resizing  program  even  after  the  mechanical  de¬ 
tails  have  been  arranged  for.  The  owners  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  mines  operated  by  successful  com¬ 
panies  occupy  a  strong  strategic  position.  They 
are  about  as  well  fixed,  so  to  speak,  as  New  York 
City  landlords  at  the  present  time,  and  any  re¬ 
arrangement  of  terms  must  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

This  feature,  we  understand,  has  been  one  of  the 
details  to  which  much  thought  has  been  given,  and 
a  system  must  be  worked  out  by  which  the  net  in¬ 
come  from  the  property  will  be  at  least  as  great 
with  certain  prices  fixed  for  two  domestic  sizes 
and  two  steam  sizes  as  it  is  now  with  prices  fixed 
for  seven  or  eight  sizes. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  forecasting  exactly  how 
the  coal  will  run  under  the  new  system  of  screening 
that  is  proposed,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  this  is 
quite  a  puzzling  proposition  and  perhaps  a  tentative 
agreement  must  be  arrived  at  and  entered  into,  sub¬ 
ject  to  modification  as  the  actual  developments  of 
a  term  of  years  may  suggest. 


Pittsburgh  Association  Entertains. 

The  first  annual  smoker  of  the  Pittsburgh  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  was  held  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Athletic  Association,  Friday  evening,  January  30. 
A  first  class  program  was  arranged,  covering  vaude¬ 
ville  acts,  boxing  bouts,  motion  pictures  and  other 
forms  of  amusements. 

Over  500  acceptances  were  received.  A  buffet 
Dutch  lunch  was  served,  and  in  addition  plenty  of 
smokes  and  near-beer.  The  committee  in  charge 
consists  of  W.  O.  MacQuown,  A.  R.  Hamilton  Co.; 
L.  A.  Quinlivan,  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co. ;  J.  Karl 
Myers,  Westmoreland  Fuel  Co.;  C.  S.  B.  Ward, 
Walter- Wallingford  Coal  Co.,  and  Geo.  Forney, 
Pitt-Penn  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

This  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  entertainments 
to  be  given  by  the  Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  for  their  members,  and  other  individuals 
connected  with  the  coal  industry,  from  the  ranks  of 
wholesalers,  producers  and  consumers.  Guests  were 
present  from  practically  every  center  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  an  especially  large  number 
from  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Ohio. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

C.  L.  Shaw  is  in  New  York  this  week.  J.  R. 
Barnett  has  gone  on  a  short  trip  to  Kittanning  and 
the  mines. 

E.  S.  Herman,  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  here  this  week.  He  said  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  there  was  actually  worse  than  it  had  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  strike. 

W.  E.  Auld,  of  the  North  American  C.  &  C.  Co., 
has  been  off  ditty  for  a  week  or  more  on  account  of 
illness.  An  attack  of  pneumonia  was  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  through  ^ood  medical  handling.  L.  P.  Zim¬ 
merman'  of  the  company  is  still  spending  consider¬ 
able  time  in  Scranton. 

A  new  east-side  concern,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  is  announced.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  owners  are  Max  Nowak,  a  well-known  feed 
dealer  and  banker,  and  Alex.  Cwiklinski,  a  city 
builder.  The  location  will  be  at  Sycamore  street 
and  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  severe  weather  has  held  up  the  building  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Buffalo  Fuel  Co.  at  Grote  street  and 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  When  finished  it  will 
have  storage  capacity  for  1,000  tons  of  coal  or  more. 
The  new  east-side  garage  of  the  same  company  is 
finished  and  in  use.  It  has  in  it  eight  coal  trucks, 
all  in  active  use. 
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Distribution  of  Tonnage  in  New  York  State. 

Circumstances  Appertaining  to  Supply  of  Anthracite  Coal  Told  to  Syracuse  Convention  hy 

the  Editor  of  This  Paper. 


This  is  a  theme  with  many  ramifications  and  in 
order  to  cover  the  subject  fairly  well  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
confine  myself  to  the  situation  that  exists  in  the 
larger  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  So  shall 
speak  directly  to  the  point  and  tell  something  of 
the  circumstances  with  which  you  are  most  directly 
concerned. 

The  fact  stands  out  prominently  that  the  State 
of  New  York  is  traversed  by  four  railway  lines 
over  which  the  product  of  the  largest  shippers  of 
lake  coal  moves  to  Buffalo  and  other  places  on  the 
lakes  for  shipment  during  the  season  of  mild 
weather.  It  goes  not  only  to  points  west,  but,  also, 
via  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  points 
north  and  east,  and  while  the  tonnage  involved  in 
the  vessel  movement  is  never  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  annual  shipments  of  anthracite,  it 
is  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  prepared 
sizes.  Therefore  the  lake  shipments  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  tonnage  available  for  the 
dealers  in  this  territory.  All  except  three  of  the 
large  initial  interests  are  concerned  in  the  lake 
trade  and  have  to  make  the  effort  to  get  a  full 
twelve  months’  supply  for  their  lake  trade  cus¬ 
tomers  through  to  destination  in  a  little  more  than 
six  months  of  the  open  shipping  season. 

All  But  One  Ship  to  New  England. 

Turning  to  the  eastern  seaboard  we  find  that  all 
except  one  of  the  large  producing  interests  make 
shipments  to  New  England  ports,  and  to  a  less 
extent  that  is  a  seasonal  business  like  the  lake 
trade.  It  is  true  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
ports,  outside  of  the  State  of  Maine,  freeze  up 
tight  except  in  the  most  severe  weather,  but  there 
are  shoal-water  places  where  ice  hampers  naviga¬ 
tion  at  times,  interposing  transportation  obstacles 
on  a  very  irregular  schedule,  as  one  might  phrase 
it. 

One  can  never  tell  when  a  cold  snap  will  come 
along,  and  hence  the  idea  has  been  well  established 
Down  East  to  get  forward  a  good  quantity  of  ton¬ 
nage  before  the  winter  season  sets  in. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  complaints  are  frequently 
heard  as  to  preference  being  given  to  the  lake  trade 
when  the  New  England  ports  should  be  looked 
after,  but  doubtless  the  statistics  that  are  kept  by 
the  producers  and  their  sales  agents  on  a  more 
elaborate  basis  than  some  of  you  may  be  aware  of, 
will  show  that  tonnage  is  allotted  in  due  propor¬ 
tions,  both  east  and  west,  to  take  care  of  these 
seasonal  demands. 

These  two  navigation  problems  determine,  largely, 
when  the  heaviest  shipments  shall  be  made  to  New 
York  State  points,  it  being  recognized  that  to  all 
places  except  Watertown  and  towns  further  north 
there  are  generally  good  running  conditions  except 
in  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  winter  season.  The  main 
lines  east  and  west  are  traversed  by  so  many  trains 
every  24  hours  that  there  is  not  the  opportunity 
for  snow  storms  impeding  movement  to  any  ma¬ 
terial  extent,  and  the  danger  point  from  snow  is 
located  within  a  rather  limited  area  between  Utica 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Largest  Interests  Concerned  in  Lake  Trade. 

There  are  certain  interests  that  make  a  plea  for 
equal  monthly  proportions  the  year  round.  That  is 
a  good  proposition  for  those  not  concerned  in  the 
lake  trade,  but  manifestly  is  an  impossible  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  largest  interests,  those  which  have  the 
greatest  tonnage  to  supply  in  the  Northwest.  In 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  your  territory 
there  is  really  no  heavy  demand  for  household  coal 
until  right  up  to  the  arrival  of  cold  weather,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  insistence  by  the  producers  on  equal 
monthly  proportions  being  taken  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  your  interests.  It  is  really  better,  when 
located  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  that  furnishes  re¬ 
liable  service  throughout  the  winter,  to  be  able  to 
get  in  coal  about  as  needed  and  make  quicker  sales. 


This  secures  a  quicker  turnover  of  your  invested 
capital. 

In  many  places  the  April  demand  is  largely  fic¬ 
titious.  Dealers  place  a  great  number  of  orders, 
every  one  knowing  that  the  entire  amount  cannot 
be  supplied  and  that  if  only  one-half  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  booked  could  be  delivered  in  April  the  dealer 
not  only  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  during 
May,  June  and  July,  but  would  very  likely  have  to 
wait  well  along  in  the  year  to  complete  collections 
from  his  customers.  Therefore  in  this  territory  it 
seems  reasonable  for  the  dealers  to  plan  to  do 
rather  a  moderate  business  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  as  the  four  large  interests  concerned  in 
the  lake  trade  have  such  productive  capacity  that 
once  the  season  of  navigation  has  closed  they  can 
practically  guarantee  that  no  town  will  be  short  of 
coal ;  having  such  great  resources  of  tonnage  to 
divert  in  one  direction  or  another  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  business  required. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  get  in  a  good  supply 
of  coal  in  advance  can  get  it  in  March,  and  this 
year  I  think  they  would  make  no  mistake  in  so 
doing  for  with  the  results  in  the  bituminous  trade 
before  us  it  seems  probable  that  an  advance  in 
miners’  wages  will  once  more  transpire.  This  will 
mean  a  higher  price  for  coal  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  those  producers  who  are  selling  at  the  com¬ 
pany  prices  have  generally  no  great  margin  of  profit 
to  draw  on  for  increased  expenses.  But  if  accept¬ 
ing  the  companies’  policy  and  taking  in  moderate 
tonnages  during  the  months  subsequent  to  April  1st, 
let  me  suggest  that  you  don’t  try  to  fill  up  one 
group  of  customers  and  neglect  all  others.  That 
practice  caused  much  of  the  difficulty  that  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  season  of  1917-18;  some  buyers  had 
their  cellars  full  of  coal,  others  had  none. 

The  proximity  of  a  large  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  anthracite  mines,  naturally  de¬ 
termines  that  it  must  be  called  upon  as  the  dis¬ 
tributing  place  for  much  of  the  tonnage  produced 
during  the  winter  season.  It  is  essential  that  the 
mines  run  regularly  during  each  of  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  as  far  as  possible  and  the  places 
within  easy  access  must  be  relied  upon  to  take  the 
tonnage  produced  when  transportation  facilities  to 
distant  points  are  apt  to  be  interfered  with  by  cold 
and  stormy  weather.  Without  such  a  place  afford¬ 
ing  an  outlet  for  winter  mined  coal,  the  cost  of 
production  during  other  months  of  the  year  would 
be  increased,  as  we  all  know  what  the  burdens  of 
part  time  operation  are. 

Sizes  Constitute  a  Problem. 

Setting  aside  transportation  questions,  a  very 
practical  matter  affecting  the  distribution  of  ton¬ 
nage  comes  up  in  regard  to  the  much  discussed  sub¬ 
ject  of  sizes.  It  is  realized  that  all  sizes  cannot  be 
distributed  at  the  same  rate  all  the  time,  and  the 
largest  producers  provide  storage  place  for  unsal¬ 
able  coal.  With  perhaps  a  single  exception,  no 
company,  however,  has  storage  facilities  so  great  as 
to  take  care  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  steam  sizes 
that  would  accumulate  at  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  small  coal  piles  up  most,  were  the 
mines  to  work  at  utmost  capacity.  Naturally,  it 
would  not  do  to  go  ahead  full  tilt  at  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  time  when  the  demand  for  steam  sizes  was 
small,  fill  up  the  storage  places  and  then  shut  down. 
Consequently  the  brakes  have  to  be  kept  on  to 
assure  a  fair  regulation  of  tonnage  to  market  re¬ 
quirements,  and  not  unduly  load  up  the  storage 
places.  Because  of  these  facts  dealers  can  help 
themselves  as  well  as  the  companies  if  they  will  do 
all  they  can  to  increase  the  utilization  of  the  small 
sizes. 

No  one  presumes  to  claim  that  the  New  York 
State  trade  should  be  entirely  neglected  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  and  moderate  tonnages  are  sent  to  all  of 
the  cities  and  towns  in  this  territory  during  the 
warm  weather  but  the  winter  time  is  when  the 
great  bulk  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  is  needed  and 


it  is  an  advantage  to  the  public  to  be  able  to  get  it 
on  short  notice. 

Freed  from  Government  restrictions  the  pro¬ 
ducers  can  guarantee  to  take  good  care  of  all  com¬ 
munities  in  their  home  territory  and  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  out  their  promises.  Now  we  are 
well  turned  into  another  year  and  it  is  recognized 
that  the  1916  figures  of  distribution  are  antiquated. 
They  were  never  particularly  satisfactory  to  the 
trade,  for  unusual  conditions  prevailed  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  and  tonnages  of  that  season  were 
scarcely  to  be  considered  typical.  A  modification 
thereof  is  one  of  the  improvements  which  I  think 
individual  management  can  bring  about. 

The  Opportunity  for  Initiative. 

There  is,  in  fact,  quite  an  opportunity  for  personal 
initiative  in  the  coal  business.  Means  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  price  down  to  a  moderate  basis. 
The  large  producers  have  introduced  many  labor 
saving  devices  in  the  effort  to  get  out  a  larger  ton¬ 
nage  without  undue  expense  and  it  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  retail  trade  to  follow  their  example 
in  so  doing.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cost 
of  hard  coal  as  finally  distributed  to  the  domestic 
consumer  is  quite  an  important  item.  One  dollar  a 
day  is  the  fuel  expense  for  houses  of  quite  modest 
size  and  if  that  sum  of  three  hundred  and  some  odd 
dollars  is  paid  in  advance,  as  the  advocates  of  April 
deliveries  suggest,  the  sum  is  quite  an  important  one 
from  any  standpoint. 

We  must  remember  that  the  average  householder 
is  not  a  typical  profiteer.  In  the  large  cities  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor  live  in  apartments  now-a-days 
to  a  very  large  extent  and  the  typical  residence  out 
through  the  rural  towns  is  generally  the  home  of 
a  middle-class  family;  representative  of  a  class  that 
has  profited  least  by  recent  changes.  Hence,  it  is 
that  the  dealer  having  family  trade  is  apt  to  hear 
more  than  a  few  complaints  as  to  the  cost  of  coal 
and  the  quality  thereof  by  those  who  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  watch  such  matters  closely,  and  I  think  that 
a  good  purpose  would  he  served  if  the  retail  trade 
should  repeat  to  the  representatives  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  any  constructive  criticism  which  they 
hear. 

Retailers  should  also  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  destructive  criticism  that  comes  to  their  notice, 
look  into  the  situation  and  see  if  they  can  evolve 
some  thought  worth  passing  on.  The  retailer  may 
well  be  the  scout  of  the  producing  interests  as  well 
as  the  distributor  of  tonnage  and  send  word  back  to 
the  operating  interest  as  to  the  tenor  of  the  public 
mind.  He  acts  as  a  buffer  now  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  Let  him  take  an  idea  from 
the  railroad  buffers  and  not  try  to  absorb  all  the 
shock  himself  but  through  some  resilient  medium 
pass  along  the  criticism  to  the  original  source  of 
supply  and  so  escape  the  full  force  of  impact. 

Challenge  Attacks  on  Trade. 

I  think  the  suggestion  might  be  advanced,  too, 
that  retail  dealers  should  keep  an  eye  open  for  at¬ 
tacks  against  the  trade  waged  by  local  newspapers. 
There  is  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  instigated  by 
misunderstanding  and  an  indefinite  desire  to  develop 
a  sensation  somehow  or  other  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  dealer  should  permit  his  line  of  business 
to  be  slandered  by  the  public  press,  and  experience 
in  refuting  such  attacks  shows  that  they  can  often 
be  suppressed  by  a  little  careful  attention.  Too 
often,  we  think,  they  are  launched  because  attempted 
and  put  over  heretofore  by  other  papers  without 
any  comeback.  In  brief  the  idea  has  grown  that 
the  coal  trade  is  an  easy  mark. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  paper  many  times, 
Saward’s  Journal  is  always  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  the  New  York  State  dealers  in  presenting  the 
industry  in  the  proper  light  before  the  journalistic 
fraternity  and  our  records  of  facts  and  figures  are 
available  to  any  dealer  who  cares  to  avail  himself 
of  them. 

I  appreciate  that  the  anthracite  trade  is  developing 
new  problems  as  time  goes  on.  There  is  no  longer 
complaint  by  the  producers  of  low  prices  and  lack 
of  demand,  the  great  problem  is  to  get  out  enough 
tonnage  to  supply  the  territory  served  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Experiments  are  being  made  with 
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anthracite  coke  and  briquettes.  These'  will  help 
some  as  the  plans  for  utilizing  them  are  worked  out 
but  substitutes  are  invariably  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  and  some  producers  are  piling  up  very  little 
in  the  way  of  useful  small  coal  at  present.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  they  mine  is  utilized;  in  their  own  boiler 
plants  if  not  suited  for  shipment.  The  reliance  of 
the  new  fuels  will  therefore  be  largely  the  culm 
banks,  and,  large  as  they  are,  they  are  by  no  means 
inexhaustible  nor  can  they  furnish  even  for  any  one 
year  a  material  proportion  of  the  annual  tonnage. 

In  conclusion  we  can  say,  therefore,  that  New 
York  State  appears  to  be  particularly  a  territory  to 
be  supplied  with  hard  coal  chiefly  during  the  season 
of  coal-burning  weather,  about  twice  as  much  being 
sent  to  cities  and  towns  in  this  general  vicinity  in 
the  five  months  of  fall  and  winter  as  in  the  seven 
months  or  so  constituting  the  season  of  navigation. 
With  the  high-class  main  line  service  that  so  many 
of  these  cities  and  towns  up  here  are  provided  with, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unusual  risk  in  relying 
upon  this  method  of  distribution. 


RUTHLESS  RAILROAD  METHODS. 


Senator  Sutherland  Denounces  Officials  for 
Disregard  of  Coal  Men’s  Rights. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  Senate,  inspired  by  a 
letter  from  a  West  Virginia  coal  company  com¬ 
plaining  that  its  coal  was  being  confiscated  and 
payment  withheld,  Senator  Sutherland  said  in  part : 

“During  the  time  of  the  coal  strike  it  became 
necessary,  of  course,  for  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  to  confiscate  coal  for  the  public  good.  That 
was  done,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
great  embarrassment  to  the  coal  operators. 

“The  coal  was  confiscated  in  transit  and  diverted 
from  its  original  consignees  to  other  consignees,  and 
up  to  this  time  very  little  of  it  has  been  paid  for. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  could  stand  this  drain 
upon  their  resources  without  ruin,  but  to  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  it  has  meant  almost  absolute  ruin; 
they  have  not  been  able  to  meet  their  pay  rolls. 

“I  received  a  telegram  a  few  days  ago  from  one 
of  the  coal  operators  stating  he  was  sending  out  a 
special  agent  with  1,000  notices  of  diverted  coal 
all  over  the  West  and  Southwest  in  ati  endeavor 
to  secure  payment  for  that  coal.  Apparently  no 
effort  has  been  made  nor  is  any  co-operation  now 
given  by  the  Railroad  Administration  toward  secur¬ 
ing  payment  for  this  diverted  coal. 

Roads  Won’t  Help  Collect. 

“They  seem  to  think  that  their  public  duty  in 
the  matter  was  fulfilled  when  they  diverted  the  coal 
from  these  coal  operators  and  sent  it  to  some  other 
consignee,  leaving  the  coal  operator  to  struggle  as 
best  he  can  to  secure  the  money  in  payment  for 
this  coal. 

“Of  course,  when  the  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
pay  rolls  come  due  they  are  unable  to  meet  them. 

I  find  that  this  practice,  as  attention  is  called  to  it 
in  the  telegram,  is  continuing  in  some  parts  of  the 
State. 

“The}-  are  not  only  diverting  coal  sent  to  various 
consignees  without  notice  to  the  shipper,  thereby 
greatly  embarrassing  the  consignees,  who  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  coal  which  they  are  expecting, 
which  they  have  ordered,  and  which  is  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  their  business,  but,  in  addition  to 
that,  practically  putting  out  of  business  the  ship¬ 
pers  of  this  coal,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  coal 
should  be  diverted  with  some  due  regard  to  the 
business  necessities  of  these  men.” 


In  addition  to  the  genus  homo  of  whom  it  is  re¬ 
corded  one  is  born  every  minute,  the  business  world 
contains  many  prototypes  of  Mr.  Weisenheimer,  who 
turn  down  a  straight-forward  business  proposition 
and  promptly  take  up  a  mere  “scheme”  advanced  by 
a  good  talker.  “The  higher  they  grow  the  harder 
they  fall,”  is  an  old  saying  and  we  have  lately  heard 
a  couple  of  good  stories  as  to  advertising  schemes 
put  over  on  certain  big  folks  who  would  pose  as 
paragons  of  shrewdness.  It’s  a  great  life  if  you  don’t 
weaken ! 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


THE  EXPORT  OF  COAL. 

Imperative  That  America  Should  Relieve 
Great  Shortage  Prevailing  in  Europe. 

By  W.  F.  Coale 

The  export  of  coal  on  a  large  scale  by  American 
producers  is  one  of  the  great  economic  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  war,  for  the  general  paralysis  of  the 
production  of  all  commodities,  coupled  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  French  mines,  made  it  imperative 
that  American  coals  be  transported  to  Europe,  so 
that  now  “carrying  coals  to  Newcastle”  is  almost  an 
actuality.  The  export  of  coal  involves  many  phases 
that  must  be  given  keen  study  by  the  exporter,  since 
this  new  business  is  not  one  to  be  entered  into 
lightly. 

In  the  first  place  one  must  command  the  requisite 
tonnage  of  coal,  know  how  to  assemble  it  at  a  given 
port  at  a  given  time,  and  have  an  organization  at 
the  several  exporting  centres  capable  of  handling 
the  business  in  an  efficient  manner,  for  experience 
has  taught  a  stern  and  sadly  expensive  lesson  to 
those  who  by  mismanagement  have  incurred 
demurrage  bills,  and  other  heavy  unforeseen  ex¬ 
penses. 


W.  F.  Coale,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Coale  &  Co., 
Inc.,  with  headquarters 
in  Cumberland,  Md.. 
and  New  York  office 
at  149  Broadway,  has 
long  been  identified 
with  soft  coal  trade, 
starting  in  about  30 
years  ago  with  the 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
and  continuing  in  that 
great  school  of  in¬ 
struction  until  he  went 
in  business  on  his  own 
account. 


With  these  important  factors  under  one’s  control, 
the  coal  exporter  is  prepared  to  seek  orders  and 
complete  them  in  proper  fashion,  but  to  accept  for¬ 
eign  orders  first  and  then  attempt  to  secure  the  ton- 
age  and  build  up  one’s  organization,  is  an  inverse 
process  that  is  sure  to  spell  disaster.  And  here,  too, 
the  fun  begins.  The  coal  exporter  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  many  doctors,  lawyers,  stock  brokers 
and  men  with  their  offices  in  their  hats,  have  or¬ 
ders  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  mere  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  to  two  or  three  millions,  all  backed 
up  with  first-class  letters  of  credit  (until  one  asks  to 
see  them) . 

For  real  orders,  the  exporter  must  put  in  stiff, 
hard  work,  spend  much  money,  and  exert  at  least 
the  same  energy  and  skill  as  he  does  in  securing  his 
domestic  orders.  He  must  be  prepared  to  give  his 
clients  the  coal  they  want,  for  most  of  the  important 
foreign  purchasers  have  a  first-class  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  our  coals  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  pools  at  the  various  ports,  since  it  is  almost 
invariably  true  that  the  foreign  buyers  are  either 
themselves  coal  experts  or  are  acting  on  the  advice 
of  fuel  experts  in  their  employ.  There  is  nothing 
mystical  about  this  foreign  business,  so  the  coal  dis¬ 
tributor  who  has  made  a  success  of  his  domestic 
business,  can,  with  due  study,  do  likewise  in  the  ex¬ 
port  field. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  applies  to  coal  for 
export  f.o.b  piers.  When  one  approaches  c.i.f.  bus¬ 
iness,  which  involves  placing  the  coal  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  at  port  of  unloading,  one  steps  on 
what  is,  for  most  of  us,  untrodden  ground,  and, 
unless  one  is  courting  serious  embarrassment,  he 
will  consider  this  character  of  business  only  after  he 
has  added  to  his  staff  an  exceedingly  competent 
shipping  adviser,  a  man  conversant  not  only  with 
all  the  principles  of  ocean  transportation,  but  also 
with  all  the  intimate  and  infinite  details  of  port 
administration,  both  here  and  abroad,  ocean  termi¬ 
nal  facilities,  dockage  and  wharfage  practices,  port 
charges,  etc.,  in  short  all  the  factors  attached  to  this 
phase  of  exporting  which  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss.  C.i.f.  business  is  alluring  be¬ 
cause  at  first  blush  it  holds  out  very  attractive 
profits,  but  there  are  several  coal  men  in  this  coun¬ 


try  now  who  are  not  so  keen  for  this  character  of 
business  as  they  were  prior  to  the  embargo. 

Personally,  we  look  for  rather  extensive  coal  ex¬ 
ports  this  year,  the  amount  depending  altogether  on 
car  supply  and  terminal  facilities,  both  of  which 
factors  are  now  in  woefully  poor  shape. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  some  fluctuation  in 
the  vessel  supply  throughout  the  year,  but  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  capacity  of  the  Atlantic 
loading  ports  would  not  exceed  20,000,000  tons  per 
annum  if  operated  continuously  throughout  the  year 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
capacity  of  the  loading  ports,  coupled  with  the  rail¬ 
road  transportation  situation  in  this  country,  which 
will  determine  our  export  activities  during  the  next 
12  months. 

Moreover,  at  present,  we  are  hedged  in  on  all 
sides  by  governmental  restrictions,  compliance  with 
which  involves  everlasting  trouble  and  nuisance,  for 
one  must  have  a  permit  for  this  or  that,  and  where 
and  how  to  get  them  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as 
often  times  the  officials  in  charge  themselves  know 
not  the  exact  procedure.  But  the  coal  man  is  ever 
an  optimist  who  believes  that  every  cloud  has  a  sil¬ 
ver  lining,  so  he  also  believes  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  competent  coal  men  will  rule  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  coal  trade. 


STRONG  ARM  METHODS 

DEPLORED. 

Business  Men  Forced  to  Criticise  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Policy  on  Coal  Distribution. 

The  campaign  against  the  Reds  is  progressing  at 
a  great  rate,  verging  on  the  hysterical  some  say,  and 
certainly  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  storm  center  on 
the  upper  Hudson.  Let  us  make  sure  that  affairs 
are  not  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  in  1798  when 
another  color  was  in  disfavor  and  they  were  “hang¬ 
ing  men  and  women  for  the  wearing  of  the  green.” 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unsettlement  and 
it  is  surprising  in  what  direction  one  finds  criticism 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  wealth  of  anti-gov¬ 
ernment  sentiment  in  coal  offices,  so  far  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  affairs  is  concerned,  and  the 
assertion  is  made  “the  Government  is  making 
Anarchists  faster  than  it  is  shipping  them.”  To  a 
man  up  a  tree  it  looks  as  if  there  had  been  some¬ 
thing  approaching  the  criminal  perpetrated  in  the 
taking  of  coal  without  so  much  as  “by' your  leave.” 
The  volume  of  such  transactions,  so  entirely  irregu¬ 
lar  according  to  all  the  established  principles  of  the 
trade,  has  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars  and  has 
caused  embarrassment  to  large  companies  as  well  as 
smaller  concerns. 

Yet  how  typical  such  dissatisfaction  is  with  re¬ 
spect  to  governmental  affairs.  Consider  how  few 
coal  companies  really  like  to  bid  on  Government  re¬ 
quirements.  As  a  rule  their  propositions  are  put  in 
through  the  prompting  of  patriotism  or  the  direct 
plea  of  some  official,  a  good  enough  fellow  per¬ 
sonally,  that  “we  have  got  to  get  coal  somewheres.” 

So  it  is  despite  the  innate  patriotism  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  there  is  more  criticism  of  governmental 
management  today  than  we  have  ever  seen  before. 
Many  are  inclined  to  voice  Josh  Billing’s  sentiment: 
“Dogs  on  sech  a  Guver’ment,  I  sez,  and  I  sez  it 
fearless,  too !” 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  adverse  comment  and  con¬ 
tinued  attacks  upon  the  industry,  what  shall  be  said 
with  reference  to  those  folks  who  think  it  best  to 
ignore  the  efforts  of  outside  interests  who  criticise 
adversely  and  advocate  coercive  measures  against 
the  coal  business  and  those  engaged  therein? 

There  is  certainly  food  for  thought  in  this  propo¬ 
sition,  particularly  as  the  folks  who  are  most 
reluctant  to  co-operate  for  the  good  of  the  trade  are 
the  folks  least  interested  in  trade  literature  and  the 
appeal  of  the  printed  word  in  whatever  form  it  is 
put  before  them.  Apparently  missionary  efforts 
along  this  line  must  be  directed  to  those  folks  who 
are  already  interested  in  the  uplift  efforts  that  are 
being  made,  with  a  view  to  having  them  carry  the 
personal  appeal  to  folks  known  in  the  vernacular  as 
hard-shell  customers.  By  this  means,  perhaps,  the 
trade  can  be  made  to  present  to  its  opponents  the 
united  front  that  is  so  essential  as  a  safeguard. 
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Wholesale  Association  Has  a  Busy  Year 

•/ 

In  Report  Submitted  at  Annual  Meeting  Secretary  Allen  Summarizes  the  Activities  of  His  Office  During  1919 — 
Organization  Shows  Increase  in  Membership  Amounting  to  215  Per  Cent  in  Two  Years  of  Its  Existence. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Wholesale  CoalK 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  Secretary  Allen  told 
of  some  of  the  activities  of  his  office  during  the 
past  year.  He  said : 

One  of  the  first  matters  of  importance  presented 
in  the  year  1919  was  what  was  construed  by  your 
Board  of  Directors  to  be  an  effort  to  railroad  out  of 
existence  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

This  took  the  form  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  office 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  in  Washington  at 
which  a  most  determined  effort  was  made  by  cer¬ 
tain  interests  to  have  the  compulsory  feature  of  the 
Exchange  removed  and,  if  necessary  to  accomplish 
that,  the  abolition  of  the  Exchange. 

We  had  taken  advice  from  our  counsel  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  unwilling  shippers 
through  the  pool  could  not  be  compelled  to  longer  use 
that  medium  and  therefore,  ajter  a  very  strenuous 
morning  session,  your  Secretary  prepared,  at  the 
noon  recess,  a  resolution  for  presentation  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Exchange  upon  a  voluntary  basis,  expenses  of  the 
maintenance  to  be  continued  to  be  paid  by  the  rail-, 
roads  and  tying  in  with  it  a  recommendation  to  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  modify  the  then  existing 
stringent  demurrage  regulations,  the  resolution  car¬ 
rying  with  it  an  obligation  from  the  opponents  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  to  urge  its  continuance 
upon  the  basis  just  referred  to,  in  exchange  for  our 
support  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in  having  re¬ 
scinded  the  compulsory  order  of  that  department. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  unanimous,  with 
the  exception  of  one  vote.  Following  this  meeting 
the  committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting,  pursuant  to 
the  resolution,  of  which  your  secretary  became  a 
member,  visited  the  Fuel  Administration  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  withdrawn  the  order  making  com¬ 
pulsory  the  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  to  tidewater 
through  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

Tidewater  Demurrage. 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  resolution,  the  com¬ 
mittee  then  waited  upon  a  committee  of  officials  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Wright,  Whittaker,  Gutheim  and  Needles,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  them  a  modification  of  tidewater  demur¬ 
rage  regulations  on  coal,  with,  the  result  that  those 
were  modified,  effective  March  1st,  to  three  days  free 
time  averaged  over  one  month,  and  two  dollars  per 
day  in  excess,  and  later,  effective  Apr^l  1st,  a  fur¬ 
ther  modification  to  five  days  free  time  and  two  dol¬ 
lars  per  day,  which  regulation  is  now  in  effect. 

The  continuance  of  the  support  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  on  the 
new  basis,  was  a  matter  of  discussion  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  railroad  officials,  and  the  result  of  the  rep¬ 
resentation,  as  is  known  to  you,  is  that  we  have  had 
this  very  useful  medium  preserved  to  the  trade. 

Our  efforts  in  this  direction  were  continued  in  the 
matter  of  demurrage  at  tidewater  ports,  as  huge 
sums  of  money  had  been  and  were  continuing  to  be 
assessed  on  coal  at  tidewater,  due  to  the  breakdown 
in  business  following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
followed  by  the  strike  of  the  boat  men,  which  was  in 
effect  for  a  few  days  in  January,  followed  by  a  period 
of  paralysis  to  business  from  March  4th  to  April 
1st. 

This  situation  was  so  serious  that  your  Board  of 
Directors  authorized  your  secretary  to  institute  an 
action  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
seeking  to  have  just  and  reasonable  tidewater  coal 
demurrage  regulations  established  and  reparation  of 
excessive  charges  ordered.  This  complaint  was  tiled 
April  23rd  and  the  case  came  on  for  trial  before  Ex¬ 
aminer  \V.  N.  Brown,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  on 
July  21st  and  lasted  for  nine  trial  days.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  was  apparently  so^  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  case  that  Com¬ 
missioner  McChord  came  to  New  York  and  sat  *with 


xaminer  Brown  during  practically  the  whole  time 
the  case  was  on  trial. 

Briefs  in  this  case  were  filed  October  6th.  It  is 
expected  that  the  tentative  report  of  the  Examiner 
will  be  issued  in  a  short  time.  To  this  tentative  re¬ 
port  each  of  the  parties  has  the  right  to  file  objections 
which  may  be  argued  before  a  division  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after 
which  the  Commission  makes  its  final  decision,  which 
we  hope  will  be  out  by  March  or  April  of  this  year. 

Suspension  of  Demurrage  Charges. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  demurrage  case  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  perform 
some  unusual  feat  in  order  to  prevent,  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  collection  of  the  huge  charges  for  demurrage, 
ranging  in  individual  cases  from  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  as  much .  as  $80,000  assessed  against  a 
single  coal  concern. 

This  matter  for  a  number  of  weeks  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  your  secretary  and  counsel  in  the  case, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  has  acted  as  our  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Drayton,  employed 
in  the  case  because  he  had  for  a  number  of  years  rep¬ 
resented  carriers  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  could  bring  to  the  case  the  viewpoint 
of  the  railroads  on  similar  matters. 

Your  secretary  discussed  the  matter  with  the  chair¬ 
man  and  subsequently  with  three  other  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  procure  action  from  that  body ;  but  found  that 
there  was  no  way  in  which  it  could  intervene  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  formal  complaint. 

After  considering  injunction  proceedings  and  going 
to  the  extent  of  preparing  and  having  executed  the 
necessary  petition  and  affidavits  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
ducting  numerous  interviews  with  officials  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  we  finally  took  the  matter 
to  the  Director  General  in  person  and  had  his  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  matter  would  receive  his  “sympathetic 
consideration,”  which  consisted  in  passing  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  subordinates,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  op¬ 
posed  to  granting  a  suspension  of  these  charges,  and 
we  had  further  numerous  interviews  and  conferences, 
until  at  last  despairing  of  favorable  action  in  this 
quarter,  I  appealed  to  Judge  Prouty,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  and  he  issued  an  order  suspending  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  charges  assessed  up  to  and  including 
May  31st.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  this  kind  is,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
, without  precedent  in  the  transportation  history  of  the 
country. 

Before  passing  to  another  subject,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  the  wholehearted  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  co-operation  we  have  received  from  our 
two  Senators  at  Washington.  Senator  Wadsworth 
has  been  very  helpful  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
members  interested  in  exporting  coal,  and  Senator 
Calder  has  given  to  me  upon  every  occasion  I  have 
had  to  ask  it — and  there  have  been  many — the  great¬ 
est  consideration  and  has  always  exhibited  an  entire 
willingness  to  go  the  limit  for  his  constituents  in  the 
coal  trade. 

Change  in  Demurrage  Rule. 

The  Board  of  Directors  had  brought  to  its  atten¬ 
tion  the  desirability  of  changing  the  rule  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  with  respect  to  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  demurrage  charges  to  shippers.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  original  rule  provided  for  assessing 
the  charges  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  shipped 
through  the  pool,  which  worked  a  great  hardship 
upon  many  shippers  and  in  fact  this  rule  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  pools  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  several 
of  them.  Our  suggestion  to  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  that  the  rule  be  changed  so  that  the  charges 
should  be  assessed  proportionately  against  those  on 
whose  coal  the  demurrage  had  accrued,  at  the  same 


time  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  credits  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  shippers  through  the  pools  against 
whose  coal  no  demurrage  accrued,  was  adopted  by 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and  now  forms  a  part 
of  its  rules. 

Income  and  Excess  Profits  Tax. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Association  took  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  income  and  excess  profits  tax  in  respect  of  the 
reclassification  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  in  coal.  The  president,  Mr.  Marshall, 
and  your  secretary  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Roper, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  at 
Washington  and,  with  Mr.  Roper’s  acquiescence,  sent 
an  invitation  to  the  trade  to  join  in  presenting  the  facts 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  with  a  view  to  chang¬ 
ing  the  classification  of  wholesale  dealers  in  coal  so 
as  to  put  them  in  the  class  of  personal  service  con¬ 
cerns  instead  of  concerns  obtaining  their  revenue 
from  investment.  Unfortunately  there  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  co-operation  in  the  trade  to  justify  pursuing 
this  matter  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
consequently  the  efforts  of  the  association  in  this 
direction  were  abandoned. 

Shipping  Board  Coal. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  came  before  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  attention  early  in  the  year  was  the 
matter  of  bunkering  premium  on  coal  diverted  to  the 
use  of  the  Shipping  Board.  You  will  recall  that  the 
notices  sent  out  by  the  local  representative  of  the 
Shipping  Board  office,  which  handled  this  matter, 
provided  for  payment  of  only  part  of  what  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  considered  was  due  to 
the  members. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Owen  as 
chairman,  to  handle  this  matter  and  it  was  pursued 
vigorously  and  the  members  were  advised  of  their 
rights.  However,  the  attitude  of  the  officials  having 
the  matter  in  charge  was  to  resist  what  we  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  just  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  coal 
and  the  threat  to  delay  payment  of  even  that  part 
which  had  been  tendered,  was  sufficient  to  induce  a 
member  to  settle  at  the  figure  proffered. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  association  if  it  receives  the  united 
support  of  the  trade  and  also  of  how  futile  its  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  when  that  support  is  lacking.  The  net 
result  of  the  handling  of  this  subject  was  that  because 
of  lack  of  support  the  agency  of  the  Shipping  Board 
was  able  to  settle  with  the  owners  of  the  coal  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
our  members,  in  which  I  strongly  acquiesce,  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  unjust  manner. 

Liberty  Loan  Campaigns. 

As  you  know,  the  secretary  and  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Campaigns.  In  the  Fourth  Loan  we 
exceeded  our  quota  of  $20,000,000  and  in  the  Victory 
Loan  approached  within  a  few  thousand  dollars 
our  quota  of  $10,000,000.  Altogether  the  coal  trade 
of  New  York  subscribed  to  and  paid  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $72,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds  of  the  various  is¬ 
sues. 

In  addition  we  assisted  in  the  United  War  Work, 
Red  Cross  and  other  campaigns  of  a  similar  nature. 

Coal  Exchange  Bureau. 

The  Coal  Exchange  Bureau  has  been  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  service  af¬ 
forded  in  this  respect  have  found  it  very  beneficial. 
The  number  of  trades  which  have  been  started  by 
means  of  the  information  contained  in  the  bulletins 
issued  by  this  Bureau  have  represented  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  tonnage  and  many  members  have  expressed 
themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  this  respect. 
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Credit  Information. 

Early  in  the  year  a  questionnaire  was  addressed  to 
all  members  of  the  association  on  a  number  of  propo¬ 
sitions.  Amongst  them  was  the  gathering  together 
and  dissemination  of  credit  information.  This  propo- 
.  sition  was  voted  upon  favorably  by  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  questionnaire  and  an  effort  to  start 
this  branch  of  work  was  made,  but,  due  to  the  great 
mass  of  detail  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  office,  the  pursuit  of  the  subject  has  been 
temporarily  abandoned.  However,  the  idea  is  a  good 
one  and  has  met  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  association  and  following  this  meet¬ 
ing  you  will  be  called  upon  by  a  representative  of  the 
secretary’s  office  who  will  explain  the  details  to  you 
and  request  your  active  co-operation. 

The  value  of  this  information  will  at  once  appeal 
to  you,  I  am  sure,  and  it  has  been  illustrated  several 
times  by  the  exchange  of  credit  information  between 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  have  profited 
thereby. 

Net  Ton  Freight  Rates. 

One  of  the  other  subjects  upon  which  the  question¬ 
naire  was  based  is  that  of  endeavoring  to  have  freight 
rates  based  upon  the  net  ton  rather  than  in  some 
instances,  as  at  the  present  time,  upon  the  gross  ton. 
The  unsettled  condition  of  the  carriers  is  the  reason 
that  this  subject  has  not  been  pursued  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  but  we  have  it  upon  the  calendar  for  action 
immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  carriers  to  private 
ownership. 

Summer  Differential  Freight  Rates 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  recently  authorized  the 
secretary  to  communicate  with  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  and  large  consumers  of  coal,  with  a  view  to 
having  put  into  effect  lower  freight  rates  on  coal  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months  to  induce  heavier 
shipments  in  that  period. 

Executive  Committee  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 

The  recognition  of  the  representative  character  of 
the  membership  of  the  Association  has  been  accorded 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  who,  at  the  reorganization  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  called  upon  the  association  to  nominate  the 
two  trans-shipper  members.  The  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  nominated  Mr.  Borden  Covel  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
,Searles,  but  as  Mr.  Searles  was  unable  to  serve,  upon 
further  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Board  of  Directors  nominated  Mr.  Charles  A.  Owen, 
and  those  gentlemen  now  serve  as  members  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Executive  Committee. 

Liens  on  Vessels. 

In  the  early  summer  Mr.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  suggested  to  Congress  the  passage  of 
a  bill  which  should  make  mortgages  on  ships  prece¬ 
dent  to  liens  of  those  selling  goods  and  materials  to 
such  ships.  The  danger  in  this  bill  was  apparent  in 
that  it  was  entirely  possible  that  the  mortgage  might 
exceed  the  value  of  the  vessel  at  a  forced  sale  and 
thus  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  lien  by  a  coal  dealer 
selling  coal  to  the  ship  for  bunkering  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Willard,  as 
the  chairman  of  our  Bunkering  Committee,  and 
was  taken  up  by  him  with  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  with  the  result  that  the  bi.l  was  de¬ 
feated. 

Senate  Committee 

The  Frelinghuysen  Senate  Committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  coal  situation  created  interest  in  our  board 
and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  closely  fottow  the 
hearings  before  that  committee  and  to  keep  the  board 
advised  of  developments.  In  addition,  Mr.  Baker, 
our  counsel  at  Washington,  attended  many  of  the 
hearings.  As  you  know,  the  committee  has  made  no 
report  as  yet  and  no  definite  result  has  come  of  its 
hearings. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Cushing,  the  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
requested  statistics  for  presentation  to  the  Freling¬ 
huysen  Committee  and  a  canvass  of  the  trade  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  made  and  the  result  furnished  to  Mr. 
Cushing. 
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Relations  with  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  inquiries,  both 
from  this  country  and  abroad,  from  those  who  are  in 
the  market  for  coal  and  all  of  these  inquiries  ha*-e 
been  referred  to  the  secretary’s  office  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  members  have  been  informed 
of  them  from  time  to  time. 

Press — Trade  and  Public 

Occasion  has  arisen  in  several  irlstances  to  correct 
misstatements  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  the  public 
press  and  in  the  trade  press.  In  all  such  cases  cor¬ 
rect  information  on  the  subject  has  been  furnished 
but  unfortunately,  with  respect  to  the  daily  press, 
very  little  of  it  has  gotten  into  print,  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  our  trade  do  not  spend 
any  money  in  advertising  in  those  papers  and  conse¬ 
quently  news  items  emanating  from  us  receive  scant 
attention. 

Educational  Campaign 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  considered  for  some 
time  the  proposition  of  undertaking  a  campaign  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  education  of  the  public  on  coal  mat¬ 
ters.  The  only  deterrent  has  been  the  lack  of  funds 
which  we  hope  will  be  remedied  by  the  new  scale  of 
dues  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Association. 

Refunds 

There  came  over  into  this  year  several  cases  where 
members  had  been  ordered  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  to  make  refunds,  but  in  none  of  these  has  a 
single  penny  been  taken  from  our  members.  In  fact, 
with  respect  to  refunds  ordered  aggregating  approxi¬ 
mately  two  million  dollars,  where  the  advice  of  the 
Association  and  its  counsel  has  been  followed  by  the 
person  ordered  to  make  the  refund,  not  a  cent  has 
been  refunded  and  no  member  has  been  prosecuted, 
because  it  was  possible  for  our  counsel  to  point  out 
the  justice  of  our  members’  cases.  There  is  only  one 
instance  of  a  member  being  penalized  in  this  respect 
and  in  that  instance  he  was  so  treated  because  he 
declined  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  to  him 
before  the  matter  came  up  in  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  for  final  decision. 

Export  Tax 

Your  secretary  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  obtaining  refund  of  tax  on 
inland  transportation  charges  where  the  coal  went 
for  export  and  the  advice  gathered  in  this  respect 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  members  and  has  resulted 
in  a  simplification  of  the  processes  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  obtain  this  result. 

Increase  in  Members 

The  Association  was  inaugurated  in  October,  1917, 
with  28  members.  This  year  we  have  87  mem¬ 
bers,  showing  an  increase  of  215  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  as  a  brief  resume  of 
some  of  the  more  important  matters  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Secretary’s  office  have  handled 
in  the  year.  It  is  not  by  any  means  complete  even 
with  respect  to  matters  of  general  interest  to  the 
trade.  In  addition  there  have  been  countless  in¬ 
stances  where  the  secretary’s  office  has  been  able  to 
serve  individual  members  with  respect  to  specific 
cases.  The  increasing  sense  of  value  that  the  trade 
apparently  is  attaching  to  the  service  performed  by 
the  Association  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  writ¬ 
ten  requests,  telephone  calls  and  personal  interviews, 
averaging  some  twenty-five  a  day,  which  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  constantly  having  with  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

In  closing  this  report  I  want  first  to  apologize  to 
you  for  its  length,  which  is  only  excusable  upon  the 
theory  that  I  believe  you  should  be  informed  of  all 
the  matters  I  have  discussed,  and  I  want  to  add  a 
word  of  personal  appreciation  for  the  uniformly 
courteous  and  friendly  treatment  that  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  me  by  all  of  you  gentlemen  in  the  trade 
whom  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  count  as  my  friends. 


Mr.  Hines’  warning  that  a  car  shortage  is  in 
sight  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  denial  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  contracted  for  25,000,000 
tons  of  American  coal  for  shipment  during  the  next 
few  months. 


UTILIZING  A  SHORTCOMING. 


How  Verbal  Styles  of  the  Day  Appear  in 
Type. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Motor  Life,  Ring  W.  Lard- 
ner,  the  well-known  writer  on  sporting  topics,  hits 
off  cleverly  the  effects  of  the  superficial  education 
of  the  young,  for  which  the  public  pays  so  high  a 
price  now-a-days.  Seemingly  he  has  turned  in  his 
copy  just  as  it  was  written  by  a  fair  young  stenog¬ 
rapher  and,  in  the  lingo  of  the  day,  it’s  a  joke. 

The  result  offers  a  suggestion  to  business  men 
who  have  toiled  over  their  correspondence,  correct¬ 
ing  errors  here  and  there  that  all  may  be  in  good 
order.  Here’s  the  new  idea:  Stamp  your  letter. 
“This  is  written  in  stenog.  dialect,”  and  let  it  go. 
It  will  save  a  lot  of  time  and  afford  your  corre¬ 
spondents  some  hearty  laughs. 

As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Lardner’s  style  we  quote 
his  advice  to  automobile  buyers,  as  follows  : 

Personly  wils  I  expect  to  tend  at  least  1  of  ’ 
the  shows  I  have  no  tension  of  buying  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  at  this  time  as  I  all  ready  have  the  fastest  car 
in  the  world,  the  speedometer  on  it  reading  5  miles 
per  hr.  even  wile  you’re  standing  still.  But  perhaps 
thev’s  a  few  of  my  readers  that  tends  to  buy  cars  at 
this  time  and  hasn’t  had  no  experience  along  those 
lines  so  maybe  a  few  words  of  advice  would  not 
come  a  miss  from  one  who  has  lernt  their  lesson  in 
the  great  school  of  life. 

1.  If  possible  buy  a  car  that  is  bright  red  and 
have  the  monogram  F.D.  painted  oh  it  and  people 
will  think  you  are  the  fire  dept,  and  get  the  he-11 
out  of  your  way. 

2.  If  you  have  children  buy  a  car  that  won’t 
start  without  you  crank  it  as  wile  we  was  up  in 
Michigan  1  summer  we  drove  up  in  front  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  went  in,  leaving  1  brat  playing  in  the  car 
and  when  we  come  out  again  the  car  had  moved 
down  in  front  of  1  of  the  neighbors  and  was  facing 
X  ways  of  the  road  like  Hobson’s  Merrimac  that 
blocked  the  Spanish  traffic  at  Santiago  or  wherever 
it  was. 

3.  Buy  a  car  that  hasn’t  got  no  oil  pressure  gage 
cn  the  dash  board  as  it  will  drive  you  nearly  crazy 
wondering  what  it  means. 

4.  If  you  are  going  to  drive  it  yourself  be  sure 
and  set  in  the  drivers  seat  before  hand.  For  in¬ 
stants  they  was  a  well  known  standard  car  for  sale 
out  in  old  Chi  last  summer  that  had  been  drove  a 
couple  100  miles  and  was  a  big  bargain  and  I  was 
going  to  buy  it  on  the  hoof  but  I  finely  decided  to 
set  in  it  first  and  come  to  find  out  when  my  ft.  was 
on  the  accelerater  my  knee  was  down  my  throat 
and  made  a  kind  of  a  third  adenoid. 

5.  Don’t  pay  no  tension  to  what  the  different 
salesmans  tells  you  about  how  their  marvelous  moter 
makes  other  moters  look  like  a  sucker  and  their 
engines  use  less  miles  per  gal  of  gas  and  so  4th.  Cars 
is  just  like  people.  They  are  good  and  pure  when 
very  young  but  later  on  most  of  them  begins  to 
cut  up. 


Says  Car  Shortage  Will  Continue. 

Director  General  Hines  announced  in  a  state¬ 
ment  given  out  a  few  days  ago  that  car  shortage 
may  be  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  two 
months.  He  said  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
is  making  every  effort  to  meet  the  condition,  and 
pointed  out  what  he  characterized  as  the  limitations 
with  which  it  would  have  to  deal. 

General  industrial  activity,  the  set-back  which 
transportation  suffered  in  the  coal  strike,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Railroad  Administration,  facing  an 
early  return  of  the  roads  to  private  owners,  could 
not  buy  additional  freight  cars,  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  shortage,  the  Director  General  says. 


Total  value  of  all  commodities  exported  fell  from 
$741,000,000  in  November  to  $681,000,000  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  This  drop  of  $60,000,000  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  shutting  off  of  bituminous  coal  exports,  for 
while  the  export  embargo  was  also  in  effect  during 
November,  many  shipments  previously  arranged 
were  cleared  during  the  early  days  of  that  month. 
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COAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  so  perfected  its  system  of  estimates  of 
coal  production  that  early  returns  of  particular  accuracy  are  now  available.  W  c 
accordingly  present  the  Survey’s  figures  for  1919  as  officially  announced,  show¬ 
ing  for  comparison  the  actual  output  for  four  preceding  years  as  recorded  at 
Washington. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  production  of  anthracite 
an  amount  materially  greater  than  the  shipments,  more 
basis  of  trade  statistics. 

Bituminous  1915.  1916. 

Pennsylvania  . 157,955,137  170,295,424 

‘  '  '  -  86,460,127 


is  recorded,  this 
commonly  used 


being 
as  the 


West  Virginia .  77,184,028 

Illinois  .  58,829,576  66,195,336 

Ohio  .  22,434,691  34,728,219 

Kentucky  .  21,361,674  25,393,997 

Alabama  .  14,927,937  18,086,197 

Indiana  .  17,006,152  20,093,528 

Colorado  .  8,624,980  10,484,237 

Virginia .  8,122,596  9,707,474 

Iowa  .  7,614,143  7,260,800 

Wyoming  .  6,554,028  7,910,647 

Kansas  .  6,824,474  6,881,455 

Tennessee  .  5,730,361  6,137,449 

Maryland  .  4,180,477  4,460,046 

Missouri  .  3,811,593  4,742,146 

Oklahoma  .  3,693,580  3,608,011 

Washington  .  2,429,095  3,038,588 

New  Mexico  .  3,817,940  3,793,011 

Utah  .  3,108,715  3,567,428 

Montana  .  2,789,755  3,632,527 

Texas  .  2,088,908  1,987,503 

Arkansas  . .  1,652,106  1,994,915 

Michigan  .  1,156,138  1,180,360 

North  Dakota  ....  528,078  634,912 

Georgia  .  134,496  173,554 

Oregon  .  39,231  42,592 

California  .  12,503  7,240 

South  Dakota .  10,593  8,886 

Total  net  tons . 442,624,426  502,519,682 

Anthracite  .  88,995,061  87,578,493 

Grand  total  net  tons. 531, 619, 487  590,098,175 


1917. 

172,448,142 

86,441,667 

86,199,387 

40,748,734 

27,807,971 

20,068,074 

26,539,329 

12,483,336 

10,087,091 

8,965,830 

8,575,619 

7,184,975 

6,194,221 

4,745,924 

5,670,549 

4,386,844 

4,009,902 

4,000,527 

4,125,230 

4,225,689 

2,355,815 

2,143,579 

1,374,805 

790,548 

119,028 

28,327 

6,423 

8,042 

551,790,563 

99,611,811 

651,402,374 


1918. 

178,550,741 

89,935,839 

89,291,105 

45,812,943 

31,612,617 

19,184,962 

30,678,634 

12,407,571 

10,289,808 

8,192,195 

9,438,688 

7,561,947 

6,831,048 

4,497,297 

5,667,730 

4,813,447 

4,082,212 

4,023,239 

5,136,825 

4,532,505 

2,261,135 

2,227,389 

1,464,818 

719,733 

66,716 

13,328 

6,400 

7,942 

579,385,820 

98,826,084 

678,211,904 


1919 

145,300,000 

75,500,000 

65,600,000 

35,050,000 

28,500,000 

15,230,000 

20,500,000 

10,100,000 

9,500,000 

6,300,000 

7,100,000 

5,750,000 

5,150,000 

2,970,000 

4,060,000 

3,200,000 

3,100,000 

3,170,000 

4,570,000 

3,300,000 

1,600,000 

1,680,000 

930,000 

750,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

458,063,000 

86,200,000 

544,263,000 


DOMINION  COAL  COMPANY’S  SHIPMENTS. 


Shipments 

from  the  mines  of  the 

Dominion 

Coal  Co.  in 

Nova  Scotia,  by 

months,  were 

as  follows  in 

1917,  1918  and  1919: 

!—■ — Glace  Bay. — •— > 

t— — Springhill. — ■— > 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

266,068 

233,117 

227,670 

25,694 

26,775 

25,268 

February  .... 

228,395 

203,200 

192,990 

22,761 

25,107 

21,274 

March  . 

223,092 

205,138 

199,643 

26,686 

27,087 

24,445 

April  . 

. . . .  246,708 

216,349 

224,823 

25,048 

29,780 

26,078 

May  . 

226,691 

232,477 

221,854 

28,367 

28,003 

28,850 

June  . 

302,864 

244,089 

206,727 

28,116 

26,582 

22,016 

July  . 

306,206 

248,417 

226,385 

26,086 

23,882 

25,484 

August  . 

323,047 

267,921 

244,562 

26,001 

26,031 

28,702 

September  . . . 

310,646 

296,445 

234,717 

21,070 

17,224 

30,089 

October  . 

320,598 

320,231 

271,858 

20,396 

25,416 

30,536 

November  . . . 

265,263 

248,177 

212,607 

26,236 

22,738 

28,483 

December  . . . 

190,827 

211,733 

226,551 

21,033 

24,561 

31,959 

Total  . 

. . .  3,210,405 

2,927,304 

2,695,52 7 

297,494 

303,186 

323,184 

FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Harry  B.  Clark,  of  the  Clark  interests,  is  in 
Baltimore  this  week  to  attend  to  the  funeral  of 
j'ere  H.  Wheelwright. 

Mine  car  8,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Mines,  Department  of  Interior,  arrived  here  from 
Wheeling  and  will  remain  two  weeks,  instructing 
miners  as  to  how  to  handle  the  mine  rescue  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  new  rescue  station  in  Fairmont.  At 
present  the  equipment  is  stored  in  the  laboratory 
of  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  in  Fairmont.  The 
car  leaves  for  Elkins  February  8,  where  it  will  re¬ 
main  two  weeks. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  of  The  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  was 
on  a  business  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
D.  C.,  last  week. 

Car  shortage  on  the  Monongahela  railroad  on 
Wednesday  reached  its  most  serious  phase  since 
the  railroad  began  operations,  there  being  but  84 
cars  placed  at  the  32  mines  in  West  Virginia,  which 
can  produce  from  200  to  275  cars  of  coal  a  day. 

On  the  B.  &  O.  railroad  there  were  only  427  cars 
on  the  division  on  Wednesday  and  the  placement 
dropped  to  367.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  mines 
are  idle  today. 

Noting  the  dismal  tales  told  at  Washington  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  lot  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners,  a  large 
operator  asks  “If  mining  is  such  an  unsatisfactory 
profession,  why  do  the  men  stick  to  it?’’  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  question  is  pertinent,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  districts  in  the  interior  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  complaint  as  to  surplus  labor.  It  is  in  the 
Middle  West  that  the  cry  arises  that  a  six-hour 
day  is  sufficient.  It  seems  to  us  that  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  miners’  lot  is  very  belated.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  they  had  a  hard  time  to  get  along 
but  the  advances  in  the  intervening  time  have  been 
numerous,  indeed,  and  the  opportunity  for  steady 
work  is  much  better  than  it  formerly  was. 

AN  OILY  SQUEAL. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Mexican  oil  interests  were 
conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  use  of  fuel  oil 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the 
heating  of  office  buildings,  hotels,  etc.  All  kinds  of 
assurances  were  given  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  oil 
supply  for  years  to  come,  and  a  good  many  coal  con¬ 
sumers  were  persuaded  to  change  to  oil. 

Now  the  oil  people  are  telling  a  much  different 
story.  They  claim  the  Mexican  Government  has 
adopted  a  policy  that  will  create  a  great  shortage  of 
oil  and  gasoline  in  this  country  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  interferes. 

“Under  the  confiscatory  decrees  recently  put  into 
effect  by  the  Mexican  Government  the  entire  sup¬ 
ply  of  petroleum  depended  upon  from  Mexico  may 
be  stopped,”  says  a  statement  sent  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Protection  of  American 
Rights  in  Mexico.  “The  American  companies,  by 
force  of  arms,  have  been  prevented  by  the  Mexican 
Government  from  drilling  new  wells  on  their  own 
properties  there  unless  they  relinquish  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  ownership  of  the  properties  which 
they  have  purchased  and  legally  acquired  under  the 
Mexican  laws. 

“While  prevented  from  drilling  new  wells,  the  old 
wells  of  these  companies  are  going  to  water  to  such 
an  extent  that  already  the  importation  of  fuel  oil 
has  been  reduced  200,000  barrels  daily  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  gasoline  from  Mexican  petroleum  has 
been  reduced  1,000,000  gallons  per  day.” 

A  squeal  of  this  kind  is  music  to  the  ears  of  coal 
men  who  have  been  worrying  about  oil  competi¬ 
tion,  for  not  only  does  it  mean  that  the  oil  people 
have  let  up  in  their  efforts  to  secure  new  customers, 
but  that  they  will  be  unable  to  keep  their  present 
customers  supplied  unless  conditions  change.  The 
upshot  will  probably  be  that  many  consumers  who 
changed  to  oil  will  change  back  to  coal,  and  that 
others  who  were  thinking  of  converting  their  plants 
to  oil  will  decide  to  stick  to  coal.  Already  the  oil 
scare  which  was  so  much  in  evidence  last  fall  has 
pretty  well  died  out. 


Some  Reiteration  Needed. 

A  commentator  on  newspaper  plans  and  policies 
claims  that  much  material  is  painfully  verbose,  that 
the  story  is  told  in  substance  at  least  three  times  and 
oiten  as  many  as  five  times  in  the  same  narration ; 
referring  to  the  headlines,  introduction,  the  detail 
and  the  comment  by  one  person  or  another  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  charge  is  well  replied  to  by  a 
writer  on  one  of  the  city  dailies  who,  while  admitting 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertion  in  some  degree,  points 
out  that  such  a  hasty  habit  of  reading  prevails  with 
the  great  majority  of  people  at  the  present  time  that 
iteration  and  reiteration  are  essential  if  a  story  is 
to  be  put  before  the  public.  We  can  join  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  for  more  than  a  few  times  we 
have  heard  favorable  comment  relative  to  an  article 
appearing  in  some  publication  coupled  with  the 
query:  “Did  you  hear  about  it?”  Thus,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  had  already  published  an  article  cover¬ 
ing  the  matter  referred  to,  it  is  seldom  safe  to 
assume  that  original  publication  suffices  to  inform 
the  trade  on  any  topic. 


Syracuse  University  closed  its  doors  temporarily 
on  Monday  because  of  the  lack  of  coal.  Trans¬ 
portation  difficulties  are  responsible  for  the  coal 
shortage.  Severe  cold  and  heavy  snowstorms  have 
handicapped  the  railroads  in  bringing  coal  into  the 
city,  and  great  snowdrifts  about  the  university  build¬ 
ings  made  delivery  very  difficult. 


Hartmann-Blanchard  Company  to  Seek  For¬ 
eign  Coal  Business. 

The  Hartmann  Blanchard  Co.,  Inc.,  has  had  filed 
in  the  County  Clerk’s  office  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  a 
certificate  of  increase  of  capitalization  from  $100,000 
to  $500,000. 

The  increase  enables  the  company  to  take  up  more 
extensively  the  shipping  of  coal  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  the  leasing  of  big  transports  with  a  view, 
ultimately,  to  their  purchase,  and  in  addition,  the 
company  will  seek  foreign  trade  in  Sweden,  Italy 
and  France.  Operations  are  at  Norfolk,  Newport 
News  and  New  York  City. 


France  Short  of  Coal. 

A  report  from  Paris  says  the  ministries  of  Public 
Works  and  of  the  Interior  have  decided  to  urge 
Parliament  to  pass  the  recently  proposed  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  turning  ahead  of  the  clocks  one  hour, 
beginning  Feb.  1,  as  a  fuel  conservation  measure. 

Their  decision  was  the  result  of  a  meeting  at  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  at  which  it  was  shown 
that  France  required  40  per  cent,  more  coal  than  she 
could  secure  by  production  and  importation. 

It  was  also  decided  to  reduce  street  lighting  to  the 
minimum  consistent  with  public  safety. 


Several  mines  in  Western  Pennsylvania  are  flood¬ 
ed  as  a  result  of  the  thaw. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT. 


Small  Increase  Compared  with  Previous 
Vf  eek— Largest  Weekly  Tonnage 
Since  Strike. 

Soft  coal  production  for  the  week  ending  January 
17  was  the  largest  weekly  output  since  the  strike 
was  inaugurated  back  in  November,  and  in  fact  was 
the  largest  of  any  week  in  January  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  year  1920  opens  with  production 
at  a  rate  well  above  that  of  the  past  three  years, 
although  the  effects  of  the  strike  are  still  apparent 
in  both  output  and  distribution.  Men  and  mines 
are  ready,  but  the  extraordinary  dislocation  of  the 
car  supply  necessitated  by  the  strike  has  not  yet 
been  wholly  corrected. 

Production  for  the  four  recent  weeks,  as  reported 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below,  with  com¬ 
parisons  : 


1919. 

1918. 

Week  ending 

Net  tons  r 

Net  tons 

December  27  . 

.  8,531,000 

6,343,000 

1920. 

1919. 

January  3  . 

.  10,917,000 

8,459,000 

January  10  . 

.  11,432,000 

10,361,000 

January  17  . 

.  11,655,000 

9,883,000 

With  distribution  proceeding  irregularly,  local 
scarcities  of  fuel  were  bound  to  happen.  To  meet 
these  difficulties,  vigorous  measures  are  being  taken 
by  both  the  operators  and  the  railroads. 

Beehive  Coke  Production. 

The  beehive  coke  market  continues  to  report  an 
acti\e  demand,  and  for  the  week  ending  January  17 
the  total  production  of  the  country  is  estimated  at 
435,000  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of 
8,000  tons.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  shows  a  decrease  of  122,000  tons. 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  for  the  two  latest  weeks, 
including  consumption  for  mine  fuel  and  sales  to 
local  trade,  is  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  as 
follows : 

1920.  1919. 

Weekending  Net  tons  Net  tons 

January  10  .  1,796,000  1,651,000 

January  17  .  1,797,000  1,786,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  shipments  of  anthracite  during 
the  week  of  January  17  were  almost  exactly  as 
those  of  the  preceding  week. 

New  French  Rules  for  Coal  Imports. 

A  new  Decree  has  been  issued  regulating  the  im¬ 
ports  of  coal  into  France.  The  following  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  : — 

(1)  The  Bureau  National  des  Charbons  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  at  fixed  intervals  allotment  warrants 
for  quantities  of  mineral  fuels  to  be  'consumed. 

I  hese  warrants  cannot  be  transferred  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

(2)  Every  importer  of  mineral  fuel  by  sea  is 
bound  to  supply  the  undermentioned  papers,  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in 
b  ranee,  to  the  delegate  of  the  Bureau  at  the  nearest 
Port : — (°)  The  allotment  warrant  or  warrants 
issued  to  him  by  the  Bureau  in  respect  of  the  cargo 
of  said  vessel,  (b)  A  copy  of  the  Customs  declara¬ 
tion,  including  particulars  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
fuel  and  the  mining  districts  from  which  it  has  been 
obtained. 

(3)  The  delegate  of  the  Bureau  in  the  port,  after 
a  perusal  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
clause,  may  issue  to  the  importer  a  permit  for  the 
despatch  of  the  fuel  under  consideration.  This  per¬ 
mit  must  be  produced,  at  any  time  and  at  any  stage 
of  the  transit,  until  the  consignment  reaches  its 
destination,  upon  the  demand  of  any  person  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  despatch  or  transport  of  the  con¬ 
signment. 

J4)  Contraventions  against  the  present  Decree 
will  be  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
February  10.  1918, 


William  A.  Wallhead  has  opened  a  downtown 
office  at  581  Broad  Street,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Making  the  Square  Hole  Commercial. 

The  “Radbore”  is  a  square-hole  drilling  attach¬ 
ment,  based  on  the  well  known  principle  of  the 
Cardan  Circles,  which  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  at¬ 
tached  to  any  milling  machine,  or  drill  press. 

Reference  to  Fig.  2  will  explain  just  how  it  is 
done.  If  the  figure  1-2-4  is  a  cross  section  of  the 
shank  of  a  drill  which  is  rotated  inside  a  square 
guide,  as  shown  by  the  outside  lines.  If  cutting 
edges  are  ground  on  the  end  of  the  drill,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Fig.  2  and  shown  in  Fig.  3,  they  will  sweep 
across  the  surface  of  a  square  with  rounded  cor¬ 
ners.  Hence,  if  the  drill  is  fed  into  the  material,  it 
will  cut  out  a  square  hole,  with  filleted  corners. 
To  make  a  hole  with  sharp  corners,  a  shank  as  in¬ 


dicated  in  Fig.  1,  1-2-3-4,  is  used.  One  cutting  edge 
is  longer  than  the  rest,  and  this  goes  into  the  cor¬ 
ners  to  square  them. 

Development  has  made  this  tool  one  of  surprising 
simplicity,  positive  action  and  minimum  wear.  The 
drills  have  a  positive  drive  from  the  spindle  of  the 
machine  and  the  cutting  lips  follow  a  path  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  adjustable  jaws  of  the  head,  so  that 
no  preliminary  round  hole  is  necessary.  The  cut¬ 
ters  are  so  designed  that  there  is  no  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  which  is  not  removed  by  the 
cutting  edges. 


Cutting 

Radbore  attachments  drill  J^-inch  to  2-inch  square 
holes  in  any  metal  or  material,  in  one  operation — 
without  previous  preparation  and  without  subse¬ 
quent  finishing. 

The  holes  have  smooth,  flat  bottoms,  they  are  of 
any  size  and  depth  required,  and  may  be  drilled  in 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  copper,  aluminum,  fibre, 
wood,  stone,  etc.,  with  mathematical  precision. 

The  Fairbanks  Company  Administration  offices 
in  New  York  are  the  sole  distributors  for  Radbore 
attachments. 


The  Jackals  Howl. 

Now  the  jackals  are  howling  because  the  folks 
who  went  into  the  Interborough  enterprise  made 
large  profits  at  the  outset.  That  reminds  us  of  a 
story,  as  Lincoln  would  say:  Do  you  remember  how 
Colum-bus  and  his  young  son  begged  their  way  from 
Court  to  Court  in  Europe,  seeking  the  means  with 
which  to  sail  forth  for  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world? 

In  like  manner  did  the  originator  of  the  subway 
system,  probably  the  one  man  of  his  day  who  was 
capable  of  putting  through  the  undertaking,  seek 
the  financial  backing  that  was  essential.  If  one 
house  out  of  all  those  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  was  enterprising  enough  to  take  a  chance, 
were  they  not  entitled  to  due  reward? 


The  Murdoch  Coal  Co.  will  have  their  office  in 
their  new  three-story  building  at  347-353  Broad 
Street,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  coal  plant  of  E.  R.  Tyler  at  Saugatuck,  Mich., 
has  been  sold  to  William  Gardner  and  will  be  turned 
into  a  road  building  material  plant. 

John  Scully,  the  veteran  transportation  man  of 
South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  is  quite  sick,  and  his 
son,  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Scully,  the  Congressman  of  that 
district,  is  in  constant  attendance. 

The  Ellwood  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  $100,000  corpora¬ 
tion  at  New  Castle,  Pa.  S.  A.  Barnes  is  president; 
L.  S.  MacNab,  vice-president;  M.  S.  Woods,  secre- 
tary,  and  Samuel  Douthett,  treasurer. 

The  C.  H.  Mead  Coal  Co.  will  shortly  be  organ¬ 
ized  at  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  by  C.  H.  Mead,  J.  F. 
Nowlin,  R.  A.  Loucks,  and  others  to  mine  coal  in 
Raleigh  county.  It  is  expected  that  the  company 
will  have  a  capital  of  $600,000. 

Because  of  fuel  shortage  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  is  seizing  coal  in 
transit  in  order  to  keep  its  locomotives  supplied. 
This  was  admitted  by  Fuel  Director  Gardner  of  the 
railroad.  No  coal  consigned  to  public  utilities  has 
been  taken. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  taken  up  with 
the  federal  Trade  Commission  the  question  of  mak¬ 
ing  certain  changes  in  the  form  of  monthly  cost  re¬ 
ports  which  bituminous  operators  have  been  asked 
to  make  out.  The  blanks  do  not  conform  with 
established  accounting  practices  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry. 

Di .  Garfield,  in  an  article  in  Farm  and  Home,  says 
coal  strike  settlement  is  “unsound  in  principle  and 
a  menace  to  our  institutions.”  Wages  now  paid  miners, 
he  declares,  are  sufficient.  Average  lowest  paid  men 
working  180  days  last  year  earned  $950,  while  aver¬ 
age  miner  working  200  days  earned  $1,660  in  1918 
and  $1,300  last  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
\\  ashington,  announces  that  a  railway  company  in 
Sweden  desires  to  purchase  1,000  tons  of  steam 
coal  monthly  and  will  require  12,000  tons  yearly. 
Quotations  should  be  given  c.  i.  f.  Swedish  port, 
further  details  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Bureau 
with  reference  to  No.  31,866. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  is  planning  to  use  river  coal  in 
pulverized  form  under  some  of  its  boilers.  No 
definite  amount  has  been  contracted  for  as  yet,  a 
representative  of  the  Emergency  Department  tells  a 
Ledger  man.  The  total  use  of  coal  by  the  company 
is  about  1,200  tons  a  day  at  the  present  time. 

An  up-State  coal  merchant  writes  us :  “I  note  the 
charge  authorized  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
for  car  doors  or  other  dunnage  necessary  to  load  any 
commodity.  If  we  had  to  pay  for  all  the  old  slabs 
and  timbers  used  in  making  coal  cars  suitable  to 
carry  coal  at  present,”  he  adds,  “the  retail  prices 
would  have  to  be  advanced  a  couple  of  dollars.” 

There  is  a  certain  drollery  about  a  recent  remark 
by  R.  H..  Aishton,  Regional  Director,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  at  Chicago,  speaking  of 
“various  economies  instituted.”  There  has  been 
something  jsaved  in  the  matter  of  time  tables,  we 
know.  They  are  scarce  enough  now,  but  just  where 
do  the  other  economies  come  in,  especially,  may  we 
ask,  what  has  been  done  to  offset  the  increases? 

A  writer  upon  courtesy  in  the  retail  coal  office 
touches  on  the  customs  of  the  department  stores  and 
the  numerous  privileges  and  accommodations  ac¬ 
corded  bv  them  in  the  recent  past,  if  not  at  the 
present  time.  “But  what  would  be  the  situation,” 
the  retailer  asks  us,  “if  the  idea  that  the  ‘buyer  is 
always  right’  were  applied  to  the  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness  ?  It  would  bring  about  some  funny  complica¬ 
tions,”  he  adds. 

Following  the  completion  of  arrangements  with 
the  Union  Improvement  Company,  the  corporation 
which  owns  the  land  on  which  certain  operations  of 
the  G.  B.  Markle  Company  near  Hazleton  are  lo¬ 
cated,  work  was  resumed  a  few  days  ago  after  a 
suspension  lasting  since  January  1.  Aside  from 
stoppage  due  to  strikes  and  holidays  the  recent  ces¬ 
sation  of  work  by  the  company  was  the  first  in 
more  than  15  years. 
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Expenses  of  Commission. 

The  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $134,750  with 
which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  investigation 
during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June 
30.  It  is  estimated  that  $81,750  will  be  required  for 
salaries  alone,  divided  as  follows : 

Three  commissioners  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per 
annum ;  three  secretaries  to  commissioners,  at 
$2,000  each;  one  technical  adviser,  at  $5,000;  one 
executive  secretary,  at  $3,600;  one  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  at  $3,000;  one  director  of  informa¬ 
tion,  at  $5,000;  two  statisticians,  at  $3,600;  two 
clerks,  at  $1,800;  four  clerks,  at  $1,600;  eight  clerks, 
at  $1,400  each;  eight  clerks,  at  $1,200  each;  four 
stenographers,  at  $1,600  each;  four  stenographers,  at 
$1,400;  three  typists,  at  $1,200;  three  copyists,  at 


$1,000  each;  three  messengers,  at  $600  each;  three 
chiefs  of  special  divisions  of  investigation,  at 
$5,000;  ten  special  field  agents,  at  $2,500;  ten  special 
field  agents,  at  $2,000  each. 

Inasmuch  as  provision  is  made  for  expenses  cov¬ 
ering  six  months,  it  looks  as  if  the  60  days  origi¬ 
nally  mentioned  by  President  Wilson  as  the  time 
for  completing  the  work  is  regarded  as  altogether 
too  short. 

In  addition  to  salaries,  the  commission  asks  for 
funds  as  below:  Travel,  $25,000;  printing,  sta¬ 
tionery,  etc.,  $15,000;  furniture  and  supplies,  $5,000; 
miscellaneous  expenses,  $8,000. 

R.  D.  Dresback,  Allentown,  Pa.,  fuel  inspector  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  was  in  Fairmont  last 
week. 


Data  sent  out  by  the  National  City  Bank  shows 
that  the  face  value  of  the  paper  currency  of  30 
principal  countries  of  the  world  increased  from 
$7,000,000,000  in  1914  to  $50,000,000,000  in  December, 
1919,  exclusive  of  the  paper  issued  by  the  Bolshevik 
Government.  This  tells  quite  definitely  one  cause 
of  increased  prices.  Even  since  the  date  of  the 
armistice  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $10,000,- 
000,000  in  paper  currency,  indicating  that  the  print¬ 
ing  presses  have  been  busily  employed  and  the  con¬ 
dition  is  much  like  that  which  eventuated  when  the 
Confederacy  undertook  to  keep  going  by  printing 
so-called  money.  Fortunately  Uncle  Sam  has  the 
largest  gold  reserve  of  any  country,  but  even  here 
there  has  been  inflation  enough  and  to  spare.  Ap¬ 
parently  we  must  all  revise  our  ideas  as  to  values 
in  view  of  the  events  of  the  last  five  or  six  years. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  coal  billa,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cent*  advance.  Telia  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweight*.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volume*:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pound*,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.30. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wage*,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shipper* 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 

HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 
EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 
WHEELS  AWAY  FROM  COAL  PIU 
BREAKAGE  -  PERFECT  SCREEKIKG 

Write  -for  Literature 

PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO.,  PASSAIC.  N.J. 


/ 


DICKERMAN  ®  ENGLIS 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  ANTHRACITE 

42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Write  or  wire  for  prices 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowlin*  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


H.  H.  L1NEA WEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


17  Battery  Place,  NEW  YORK 

ROBSON  L.  GREER,  Sales  Agent 
A.  B.  CRANE, 
Bituminous  Sales  Agent 


Peoples  Bank  Building,  LEBANON,  PA. 
DAVID  S.  HAMMOND,  Sales  Agent 


ANTHRACITE: 

Colbert — Red  Ash  Shamokin,  P.  R.  R. 
Girard  Mammoth — I  n  termme  di  ate 
White  Ash 

Katherine  Anthracite — Red  Ash 
Hudson — Hard  White  Ash 
Cambridge — White  Ash 
Schuylkill  No.  1 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


BITUMINOUS: 

Miners  of  Keating  B  Vein  Coal 
Selling  Agents 
Sunnyside  Smokeless 
Brisbin  No.  4  and  No.  5  (Somerset) 
Sutherland,  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 
Middle  Creek  Low  Sulphur  Gas  Coal 


IS  Mines  Located  on  C.  &  O. 
and  Virginian  Railroads 


LUMP — EGG — MINE  RUN 
STEAM  AND  SMITHING  | 


WHITE  OAK  COAL  COMPANY, 

General  Offices,  MACDONALD,  W.  VA. 


“WHITE  OAK” 

New  River  Smokeless  Coal 


C.  B.  EBBERT,  Manager  of  Sales 

Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


New  York,  2  Rector  St. 
Richmond,  American  Bank  Bldg. 


OFFICES 

Chicago.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Indianapolis,  Merchants  Bank  Bldg. 
Washington,  Woodward  Bldg.  Boston,  85  Devonshire  ,'t.  _ 


10,000  TONS  DAILY 

Foreign  Cargo  and  Bunker  Supplies 

TIDEWATER  OFFICE 
Hogshlre  Building 
Newport  News,  Va. 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS 
MOORE  &  FLETCHER 
101  Leadenhall  St.,  S.  E. 

London,  England 
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NEWS  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

W.  J.  Magee,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  is  back 
from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  visit  to  the  South. 

YV.  G.  Eaton,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  has  gone 
to  Arizona  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  winter. 

\\r.  A.  Wagoner,  of  W.  Wagoner  Coal  Co.,  Green¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  came  in  on  Monday  to  try  to  buy  some 
coal. 

F.  E.  Click,  sales  manager  of  the  Schenck- 
Hedstrom  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  Cincinnati  this 
week. 

E.  H.  Buddeke,  of  Schilt,  Buddeke  &  Co.,  large 
Louisville  dealers,  was  here  on  Tuesday  trying  to 
buy  coal. 

H.  E.  Booth,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  office  of  his  company 
on  Monday. 

Col.  Tom  Morgan,  of  the  Webb  Fuel  Co.,  has  been 
spending  a  week  at  Charleston  and  other  parts  of 
West  Virginia. 

W.  H.  Schilderink,  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  last  week  in  the  mining  sections 
of  West  Virginia. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  secretary  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  spent  this  week  at  the  company’s  mines 
at  Raleigh,  W.  Va. 

C.  D.  Weeks,  manager  of  coal  sales  and  purchases 
of  the  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  was  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  market  trying  to  buy  some  coal  on  Tuesday. 

R.  L.  Abbihl,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  been  making  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  company’s  mining  proper¬ 
ties. 

The  newly-formed  Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  which 
is  to  open  its  offices  on  February  1,  will  have  a 
handsome  suite  in  the  Union  Trust  Building  instead 
of  in  the  j'ohnston  Building,  as  at  first  planned. 

Ernest  H.  Howe,  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co., 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  fuel  administration 
distribution  committee  in  the  Roanoke  regional  dis¬ 
trict,  is  back  in  his  office  in  this  city,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  labors. 

H.  L.  Monarch,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Rum  Creek  Coal  Co.  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  appointed  resident  manager  of  the  Ft.  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.  in  Cincinnati,  succeeding  R.  S.  Magee, 
who  becomes  head  of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Co. 

The  Matthew  Addy  Co.  had  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  general  offices  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  There  were  present  Wm. 
C.  Goss,  of  Minneapolis;  C.  L.  Perkins,  from  the 
Chicago  office;  S.  P.  Gallagher,  of  Coldwater,  Mich; 
Wm.  H.  Kerrnist,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  A.  D.  Stanton, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  A.  H.  Marthens,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  R.  H.  Rogers,  southern  Ohio  representa¬ 
tive.  These  men  were  entertained  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Business  Men’s  Club  on  Tuesday  and,  with  the 
Matthew  Addy  office  force  and  their  wives,  at  the 
beautiful  home  of  President  James  Albert  Greene, 
on  Winding  Gulf  avenue. 

At  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Coal  Exchange  on  Thursday  evening,  seventy- 
two  members  of  the  Exchange  were  present.  Wight- 
man  D.  Roberts,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  who  was 
booked  as  one  of  the  orators  of  the  occasion,  did 
not  arrive  until  10  o’clock  because  of  a  late  train, 
but  made  a  live  address  on  the  problems  of  the 
trade.  While  waiting  for  him,  the  organization  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  symposium  of  discussion,  in  the  course 
of  which  James  A.  Reilly,  of  the  Queen  City  Coal 
Co.,  took  a  shot  at  curb  brokers.  Others,  including 
T.  J.  Burke,  J.  T.  Hatfield,  C.  R.  Morurity  and  E. 
H.  Howe,  talked  about  car-supply  for  the  want  of 
a  more  agreeable  subject. 


Stockholders  of  the  Sunnyside  and  Ideal  Coal 
Cos.  at  their  regular  annual  meeting  in  Johnstown, 
this  week,  re-elected  the  following  directors :  John 
S.  Kinney,  Charles  S.  Ling,  George  W.  Reese,  Sam¬ 
uel  Maxwell  and  W.  J.  Watkins.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  will  be  re-organized  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
next  Monday. 


News  from  Pittsburgh. 

Carter  M.  Sewall,  Australian  coal  operator,  is  in 
Pittsburgh  investigating  mining  conditions.  Mr. 
Sewall  said  that  Australia  was  one  country  that 
was  not  hard  up  for  fuel  this  year.  Australia  has 
ample  coal  for  her  own  requirements  and  is  ex¬ 
porting  more  than  ever,  he  declared. 

WGlliam  T.  Morrock,  of  Claysville,  is  reported 
to  have  bought  a  good-size  coal  mine  near  Wam¬ 
pum,  and  adjoining  property  to  increase  its  capacity. 

The  Diamond  Coal  Co.  has  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  several  company  houses  because  of  a 
threatened  landslide  near  its  mine  at  Barking. 

The  biggest  river  coal  shipment  of  the  year 
reached  Pittsburgh  today,  when  the  steamer  Henry 
A.  Laughlin,  of  the  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  brought  down 
from  the  up-river  mines  180,000  bushels  in  nine 
barges. 

Coal  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  ad¬ 
vertising  for  labor  in  anticipation  of  the  usual 
summer  exodus  of  present  employees,  though  the 
companies  do  not  believe  that  so  many  of  them  will 
leave  this  year  because  of  the  long  layoff  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  recently  settled  strike. 

Clifton  B.  Ridges,  representing  an  eastern  steel 
company  whose  name  he  would  not  divulge,  is  in 
Pittsburgh  trying  to  buy  mining  property.  The 
concern  he  represents  needs  its  own  fuel  supply, 
Mr.  Ridges  said,  and  intends  to  acquire  consider¬ 
able  coal  lands  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  majority  of  foreigners  who  have  been  in 
Pittsburgh  for  several  months  seeking  coal  for  ex¬ 
port  have  left  in  discouragement.  They  say  that, 
even  with  the  modification  of  the  Federal  ban  on 
coal  exportation,  they  do  not  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  contract  for  sufficient  coal  here  “to  operate 
a  steamboat  across  the  river.”  Pittsburgh  coal 
men  say  they  would  be  able  to  do  considerable 
foreign  business  if  the  ban  were  modified  and  the 
railroad  car  supply  better— “but  those  two  draw¬ 
backs  are  about  the  most  serious  we  Pittsburgh 
operators  could  suffer,”  said  an  official  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Co.,  “and  the  prospects  for  an  early 
improvement  seem  very  poor.” 

James  J.  Mitchell,  Patrick  T.  Holleran,  Morris 
A.  Lichtenstein  and  Harry  Goldberg,  prominent 
coal  men  from  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
spent  Monday  in  Pittsburgh  visiting  friends  in  the 
trade. 

All  of  the  ice  is  rapidly  moving  out  of  the  local 
rivers,  and  it  is  predicted  that  “everything  will  be 
clear”  by  next  Monday,  unless  another  cold  snap 
sets  in. 


BALTIMORE  NOTES. 

Mayor  Broening,  of  Baltimore,  sent  an  appeal  to 
Director  of  Railroads  Hines  last  week,  urging  him  to 
speed  up  deliveries  for  the  local  gas  company,  be¬ 
cause  the  supply  for  Baltimoreans  was  endangered 
by  the  reduction  of  gas  output  by  the  by-product 
coke  ovens  of  the  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
at  Sparrows  Point. 

Announcement  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Pan- 
American  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,000,  has  just  been  made.  The  company, 
while  incorporated  under  the  Maryland  laws,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Kentucky  interests  with  holdings  in  Har¬ 
lem  and  Bell  counties  of  Kentucky.  Offices  have 
been  established  in  the  Equitable  Building  in  this 
city. 

The  New  England  C.  &  C.  Co.  of  Boston,  one  of 
the  largest  coal  houses  in  the  United  States,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  Johnstown.  J.  B.  Huckins, 
who  has  been  the  Central  Pennsylvania  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  company  for  a  number  of  years,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  j'ohnstown  office.  He  is  well  known 
to  the  trade  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
The  establishment  of  a  Johnstown  office  came  as 
the  result  of  a  rapid  growth  in  the  business  of  the 
company  in  the  Johnstown  district. 


Horace  B.  Holland,  who  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co,  Bluefield,  W.  Va,  early 
in  1917,  and  volunteered  for  service  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  just  been  released  and  is  back 
with  the  company  as  manager  of  the  Norfolk  offices 
in  the  Citizens  Bank  Building.  - 


Hard  Luck  with  Railroad  Coal. 

Some  reports  are  heard  in  regard  to  railroad  regu¬ 
lation  of  coal  trade  affairs  that  would  be  quite  funny 
were  they  not  so  serious.  For  instance,  we  heard 
the  other  day  of  ft  railroad  company  that  owed  for 
$69,000  worth  orr&!tl  and  sent  a  check  for  $169  on 
account. 

Large  amounts  are  due  by  other  concerns,  and 
either  the  most  trifling  payment  is  made  or  the  bill  is 
held  up  entirely.  No  one  seems  to  suppose  that  any 
coal  company  is  responsible  and  can  be  made  liable 
for  any  possible  overcharge ;  the  idea  seems  to  be  to 
hold  up  the  entire  amount  due  if  there  is  any  possible 
excuse  to  apparently  justify  the  action. 

Another  feature,  ludicrous  enough  to  those  not 
directly  concerned,  is  the  forwarding  of  telegrams  to 
shippers  telling  them  that  various  cars  sent  to  dis¬ 
tant  points,  with  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  ton  freight 
charges  accrued,  have  been  refused  by  the  consignee 
selected  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  “please 
rush  reconsignment.”  One  can  imagine  what  an  im¬ 
possible  task  it  is  to  furnish  a  reconsignment  order 
for  coal  carrying  excess  charges  of  five  or  six  dollars 
a  ton,  and  some  sharp  letters  have  been  sent  in  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
because  of  this  fact. 

There  will  doubtless  be  long  extended  litigation 
unless  some  easy  method  of  settlement  is  evolved. 


Wyngrove  Line  Purchases  Ships. 

Johnstown,  January  28. — It  was  announced  today 
at  the  home  office  of  Cosgrove  &  Co,  here,  that  a 
charter  was  granted  a  few  days  ago  at  Albany, 
N.  Y,  to  the  Wyngrove  Line,  Inc,  which  is  the 
newest  of  the  associated  companies  of  Cosgrove  & 
Co. 

In  making  the  announcement,  J.  C.  Cosgrove, 
president  of  Cosgrove  &  Co,  stated  that,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  boats  for  the  foreign  trade  and  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  concern’s  export  business, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  company  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  prompt  delivery  would  be  insured 
to  the  foreign  trade. 

The  new  company  has  purchased  one  boat  and 
is  completing  negotiations  for  four  others.  The 
boat  line  will  be  in  actual  operation  by  the  spring 
of  1920. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President,  F. 
LeMaistre,  who  has  been  prominent  in  financing 
latge  steamship  businesses  for  a  number  of  years; 
vice-president,  Daniel  J.  Boylan,  well  known  to  the 
New  York  coal  trade  as  the  owner  of  the  Boylan 
Towing  &  Transportation  Co. ;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  Coal 
Co.  and  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  Ltd. 

The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  men  prom¬ 
inent  in  financial  circles  of  New  York;  as  well  as 
of  coal  men  of  equal  prominence  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field.  The  Wyngrove  Line  will  have 
its  general  offices  in  the  Singer  Building,  New  York. 


Nowadays  articles  relative  to  prospective  im¬ 
provements  have  chiefly  an  abstract  interest,  for  it 
is  recognized  that  the  prospect  of  an  early  accom¬ 
plishment  is  slight  indeed.  But  when  a  proposition 
is  advanced  by  an  official  body  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  make  brief  reference  at  least  thereto. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  in  order  to  note  that  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Port  Commission  proposes  a 
connecting  railroad  line  quite  similar  in  length  and 
relative  location  to  the  Chicago  outer-belt  line,  the 
E-lsffii  Joliet  &  Eastern.  The  idea  is  to  use  the 
old  historic  terminus  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Pier- 
mont,  N.  Y,  and  swing  around  to  the  southward, 
intercepting  six  branches  of  the  Erie,  the  West 
Shore,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the 
Morris  &  Essex,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  reaching  tidewater  at  Newark 
Bay  below  Elizabeth. 


Robert  E.  Rightmire,  Fairmont,  engineer  of  tests, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co,  has  safely  arrived  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentine,  $outh  America.  He  is  interested 
in  railroad  fuel  business  there. 
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COALING  PLANTS 


CONCRETE  COAL  POCKETS  ON  RAILROAD  SIDING 


We  design  and  construct  Coal¬ 
ing  Plants  to  meet  any  require¬ 
ment. 

We  specialize  in  Coal  Pocket  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  for  the  retail 
dealer. 

Elevating  and  Conveying  Ma¬ 
chinery  furnished  and  installed. 

Send  for  our  Coaling  Plant 
Book  and  plan  of  Economy  typ.e 
Concrete  track  hopper. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

Engineers 

261  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Capacity 
5000  Tons 
Daily 


MILLER  VEIN 


TRADE-MARK 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


MEMBER 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Assn,  of  N. 

New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Selected  Smithing  Coal  from  the  Georges  Creek 
region  and  the  Barnett  vein  of  the  Broad  lop 

High  Fusing,  Low  Ash,  Smokeless  Coals  from 


SO.  FORK 
MILLER  VEIN 


MINES 


MOSHANNON 
BROAD  TOP 


Deliveries  All  Rail  or  by  Cargo  to  any  point  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  the  New  England  States 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


CULLEN  FUEL 
COMPANY 

Anthracite— COAL — Bituminous 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Broken,  Egg,  Stove,  Nut,  Pea 
No.  1 -2-3-4  Buckwheat 

Originating  Railroads:  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J., 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

10,000  tons  of  Birdseye  and  No.  3  Buckwheat 
for  immediate  shipment,  N.  Y.,  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  and  Central  Railroad  of  N.  J. 

SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 

Main  Office 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 


Pennsylvania  &  West  Virginia 
Coal  Company 

Mines  in 

Somerset  County,  Pa.  Gilmer  County,  W.  Va. 
1011  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

ADDITIONAL  TONNAGE  WANTED 


PEERLESS  (SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.)  COAL 

Best  for  Domestic  and  Steam 
Correspondence  Solicited 

PEERLESS  COAL  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago, 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


Baltimore 


Cable  Address: 
“Excoalcor,” 
New  York 


Codes:  W.  U.  5  Letter; 
Liebers  and  ABC 
5th  Edition 


Export  cargoes  loaded  and  bunkers  supplied  at 
principal  Tidewater  ports 


Coal  Export  Corporation 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Paving  the  Way  for  Future  Coal  Exports. 

Some  of  the  Things  Needed  to  Insure  a  Smooth  and  Steady  Flow  of  American  Coal  to  For¬ 
eign  Buyers  When  Business  Is  on  a  Larger  Scale. 

By  L.  W.  ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


It  is  one  of  the  principal  requirements  of  a  well- 
regulated  export  market  that  shipments  must  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  a  steady 
and  equal  flow  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  coast. 
Although  coal  exports  have  fluctuated  very  heavily 
from  month  to  month  during  the  last  few  years,  this 
was  not  the  case  in  the  pre-war  coal  business  of 
the  ports  in  northwestern  Europe  from  which  most 
of  the  export  coal  of  the  world  was  shipped. 

Conditions  in  our  own  market  still  remain  un¬ 
settled,  but  with  the  return  of  a  more  normal  situa¬ 
tion  there  will  appear  a  regular  demand  for  cars  to 
take  care  of  the  coal  shipments  of  our  exporters. 
This  phase  of  the  situation  has  been  very  much 
neglected  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  Not  only 
has  it  failed  frequently  in  the  past  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  cars  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  these  shipments,  but  by  failing  to  do  so  it  has 
actually  put  a  spoke  into  our  rapidly  growing  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  coal. 

The  situation  is  one  which  calls  for  an  early 
remedy  and  should  be  taken  up  in  connection  with 
the  contemplated  reorganization  of  the  railroad  con¬ 
ditions  all  over  the  country. 

Estimates  as  to  the  likely  demand  for  American 
coal  vary  greatly.  Supposing,  however,  that  we 
should  have  an  export  movement  of  18,000,000  tons 
a  year,  which  we  might  easily  reach,  it  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  provide  monthly  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  to  take  a  matter  of  1,500,000  tons 
to  the  Coast  for  export.  To  guarantee,  however,  a 
smooth  operation  of  this  transaction  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  cars  should  be  available  for  the 
freight,  but  that  the  freight  be  made  available  for 
the  cars. 

In  this  respect  both  parties  have  failed  seriously 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  fault  can  not  be 
laid  upon  any  individual,  but  the  exporters  seem  to 
be  inclined  to  blame  the  Railroad  Administration, 
principally.  With  labor  conditions  what  they  are 
and  the  domestic  coal  consumers  being  very  erratic 
in  the  giving  of  their  orders,  there  must  occur  occa¬ 
sional  stoppages  ir.  the  regular  flow  of  coal,  which 
can  not  be  avoided  unless  a  change  is  made  in  the 
whole  system. 

Better  Port  Facilities  Needed. 

To  secure  a  prompt  outward  movement  of  Ameri- 
.  can  coal  it  will  be  necessary  that  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  number  of  ports  providing  facilities 
for  the  rapid  loading  of  large  steamers.  Most  of 
the  English  coal  is  carried  overseas  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  distance.  Europe,  the  principal  mar¬ 
ket  for  English  coal,  is  right  before  its  doors  and 
it  is  possible  to  handle  this  export  trade  with  small 
coal  vessels  that  come  and  go  upon  a  more  or  less 
regular  schedule.  We  shall  have  to  do  our  future 
coal  export  business  with  the  same  countries  as 
England,  -but  our  principal  markets  will  be  far  re¬ 
moved  from  our  coast. 

We  can  not,  therefore,  expect  to  handle  it  upon 
the  English  principle.  We  will  have  to  transact 
the  coal  export  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
applying  to  all  our  foreign  trade.  Coal  will  be  an 
ocean  carried  freight  to  be  handled  most  conven¬ 
iently  by  big  vessels  that  are  not  only  coal  carriers 
but  may  find  occasional  employment  also  in  the 
transportation  of  general  freights.  This  puts  an 
entirely  different  complexion  upon  our  foreign  coal 
trade  and  it  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  the 
technical  handling  of  all  the  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  it. 

Coal,  like  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  of  our 
staples,  will  form  one  day  a  standard  American 
export  freight,  and  it  should  be  dealt  with,  there¬ 
fore,  accordingly.  There  has  never  been  in  recent 
years  any  apparent  difficulty  of  moving  our  agri¬ 
cultural  products  in  any  direction  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  something  similar  should  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  reference  to  coal.  Let  us  see  what  will 
be  required  to  that  end. 

There  should  be  first  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity 


of  coal  that  will  be  required  in  excess  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  for  export.  Foreign  orders  for  coal 
are  not  given  in  normal  times  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
but  are  placed  as  a  rule  by  contract  covering  mostly 
long  periods.  The  coal  mines  having  such  orders 
in  hand  and  the  exporters  working  on  them,  there¬ 
fore,  are  able  to  inform  the  railroads  with  some 
certainty  as  to  the  likely  demand  for  cars  from  this 
source.  As  explained  already,  there  is  little  chance 
of  a  heavy  variation  in  the  export  demand  and  it 
may  become  possible  to  stabilize  to  some  extent  at 
least  also  the  domestic  demand. 

There  is  no  reason  why  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  should  not  be  co-ordinated  in  a  better 
manner  than  is  the  case  to-day  by  the  provision  of 
co-operative  coal  storage  facilities  at  the  points  of 
water  trans-shipment.  That  such  an  enterprise  pro¬ 
vides  some  difficulty  in  financing  should  not  be  a 
deterrent  to  its  execution,  especially  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  very  ably  solved  already  in  other  countries. 


STILL  MAKING  DIVERSIONS. 

Central  Committee  Punishes  Operators  by 
Seizing  Wholesalers’  Coal. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  *of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  throws  some 
more  light  on  the  way  the  railroads  are  handling 
coal  matters.  In  the  current  issue  of  his  bulletin  he 
says : 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Coal  Committee  has,  candidly,  not  improved  a 
great  deal.  The  railroads  are  now  paying  for  the 
old  coal.  But,  as  fast  as  they  clean  up  an  old  bill, 
they  make  a  new  one  by  diverting  more  coal.  The 
situation  is  about  as  follows : 

The  Central  Coal  Committee  declares  that  it  is 
out  of  patience  with  many  of  the  operators.  It  says 
they  are  shipping  all  their  coal  on  contracts  and  are 
using  that  as  an  excuse  for  selling  no  free  coal  at 
Government  price.  This  makes  the  Central  Coal 
Committee — so  some  of  them  say — exceedingly 
angry  at  the  operators. 

To  punish  the  operators  the  Central  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  is  seizing  the  coal  which  belongs  to  the 
wholesalers  and  is  diverting  it  to  needy  railroads 
and  public  utilities  companies.  Meanwhile,  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  coal  goes  to  his  contract  price  customers  at 
the  contract  prices. 

Wholesalers  Get  Lots  of  Sympathy. 

Many  railroad  men  have  great  sympathy  for  and 
regret  the  difficulties  of  the  wholesalers.  They  say 
that  their  perplexities  ought  to  be  cleared  up. 

Since  the  railroads  complain  about  the  operators 
and  allow  their  coal  to  move  through  to  their  con¬ 
tract  customers  and  since  they  express  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  wholesalers  and  then  seize 
their  coal,  the  wholesalers  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  they  can  do  to  have  the  Central  Coal  Commit¬ 
tee  condemn  them.  If  they  can  get  into  that  envi¬ 
able  state,  maybe  their  coal  would  be  allowed  to 
move  through  as  billed. 

Some  of  the  New  England  railroads— so  it  is  vig¬ 
orously  asserted— rather  than  taking  coal  which  is 
due  them  on  contract,  are  now  “diverting”  Govern¬ 
ment  priced  coal  to  themselves — off  which  they  are 
clipping  the  wholesaler’s  fifteen  cents. 

This  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  act  of  certain 
Middle  West  roads  which,  during  diversion  days, 
sent  their  agents  through  the  yards  to  read  the 
prices  named  on  the  car  cards  and  to  assign  all  of 
the  low-priced  coal  to  themselves  for  railway  fuel, 
while  allowing  all  of  the  high-priced  coal  to  pass’ 
through  to  the  public. 

And— it  is  now  an  open  question  whether  coal 
shipped  prior  to  October  30,  1919,  was  subject  to 
diversion  under  an  order  which  was  not  made  until 
that  date. 


ANTHRACITE  PROBLEMS. 


The  Limitations  on  Small  Sizes  Call  for  Cau¬ 
tious  Management. 

The  small  sizes  of  anthracite  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  competition  with  soft  coal  within 
a  comparatively  narrow  field,  for,  with  freight 
figures  mounting  up,  the  difference  in  the  de¬ 
livered  price  of  bituminous  and  of  steam-size 
anthracites  put  the  hard  coal  at  more  and 
more  of  a  disadvantage.  Certainly  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  no  position  to  consider  any  ex¬ 
treme  demands  at  the  forthcoming  conference. 
1  he  difficulties  of  mining  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  in  view  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  easily  won  series,  that  the  price  of  coal  is 
on  a  permanently  high  figure.  Consider  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies  and  equipment 
and  the  advances  already  made  in  mine 
wages,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  price 
of  hard  coal  is  now  pretty  well  up. 

It  is  true  that  the  industry  has  come  along 
practically  unscatthed  through  all  the  inquir¬ 
ies  of  the  recent  past.  The  changes  made 
have  been  more  detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  than  to  the  interests  of  the  coal 
trade.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  65  per  cent  contract  arrangement. 
The  coal  which  formerly  went  to  the  com¬ 
panies  on  that  basis  and  was  sold  at  company 
price  is  now  independent  tonnage,  carrying 
an  approved  premium  of  75  cents  a  ton  and 
sometimes  an  unofficial  premium  of  consider¬ 
able  more.  Yet  in  the  case  of  such  an  article 
hard  coal,  so  particularly  a  domestic  require¬ 
ment,  and  virtually  a  necessity  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  there  is  always  the  opportunity 
of  Governmental  regulation  that  may  be  tan¬ 
tamount  to  control.  That  is  a  feature  to  be 
avoided  as  a  matter  of  course  if  the  operators, 
shippers  and  the  coal  merchants  in  various 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  anthracite 
territory  desire  to  preserve  any  measure  of 
independence. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  there  is 
bound  to  be  full  and  particular  consideration 
given  to  the  demands  that  will  come  forward 
in  the  month  of  March,  a  reluctance,  we  might 
say,  to  do  anything  that  will  increase  the  price 
of  coal  to  a  material  extent.  And  with  higher 
freight  rates  before  us  and  the  prospect  of  a 
suspension  of  mining  in  April,  dealers  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  taking  in  of  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  in  the  month  of  March. 


Inspecting  Coal  for  Export. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  in  an  article  recently  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Coal  Age,  says  that  in  the  export 
trade  the  questions  of  classification  and  inspection 
outweigh  the  problem  of  ships. 

The  exactitudes  of  the  foreign  buyer  are  no 
greater  in  coal  than  in  any.  other  basic  industry,” 
says  Dr.  Payne.  “Clean  coal,  well  prepared,  from 
recognized  mining  districts  is  analogous  to  any 
standard  article  of  merchandise  exhibiting  a  high- 
grade  of  workmanship,  and  a  uniformity  of  product. 
To  bring  about  such  a  condition  in  the  export  coal 
industry  requires  a  broad,  comprehensive,  uniform 
and  authoritative  system  of  inspection,  preferably  at 
the  point  of  loading,  certainly  not  farther  advanced 
than  the  scales,  and  absolutely  not  at  Tidewater.” 

Dr.  Payne  states  that  during  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1919,  Canada  took  59.9  per  cent  of  the 
bituminous  coal  exported  from  the  United  States. 
The  percentages  going  to  other  countries  were  as 
follows : 

Jtaly  9.4;  Cuba,  5.0;  Brazil,  3.6;  Argentina,  2.7; 
VVest  Indies,  1.4;  Uruguay,  1.0;  Mexico,  0.5;  Chile. 
0.5 ;  Panama,  0.3 ;  other  countries,  15.7. 
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NS*  1  BROADWAY 

Telephonebowling  Green  9070 
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“  S  .  S.  BARLEY  &  RICE” 


will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  most  other  buckwheat  or  screenings 
IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

Heats  Units  over  12,000  Burn  50%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation  500  Tons 

Schuylkiil  RiJer  Mining  Co.  *».  E.  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  HI  Milk  Street, 

AUBURN,  PA. 


GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Manager 


Boston,  Mass 


HOUSTON  COAL  COMPANY  General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE:  1514-32  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

HOUSTON  QUALITY  HOUSTON  PREPARATION  HOUSTON  SERVICE 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  COALS 

FOR  ALL-RAIL,  LAKE  and  EXPORT  SHIPMENT  Over  2,000,000  Tons  Annual  Capacity 

Houston-Pocahontas  Furnace  and  Foundry  Coke 

TBAOC  mab*  r.  c.  Cantelou,  Western  Mgr.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill,  Clayton  M.  E.  Wigg,  So.  Mgr.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.,  Norfolk, Va. 

F.  A.  Elmore,  Indiana,  Representative,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.  B.  Lincoln,  Mgr.,  1632  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MADEIRA,  HILL  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 


F.  P.  WEAVER  COAL  CO.,  Limited 

(Canadian  Company  Only) 

Established  Canadian  Outlet  tor  Cleariield,  Westmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Other  Coals 
OFFICES  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT 
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COAL  FREIGHT  RATES 

LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD, 


Per  ton  2,000  pounds,  except  £s  otherwise  shown. 


Harlan 

Hazard 

West — ■ 

Dist. 

Dist. 

Akron,  Ohio  (Erie  and  N.  O.  deliveries) 

.  $2.05 

$2.05 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  . 

2.15 

Bay  City,  Mich . 

2.60 

Canton,  Ohio  (B.  &  O.  delivery 

only)  . . 

2.65 

Cairo,  Ilf . 

- 

2.75 

Chicago,  III . 

2.45 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (C.,  C.,  C.  &  St. 

L.  only) .  1.90 

1.90 

Columbus.  Ohio  (C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  only) .  1.75 

1.75 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

1.75 

Detroit,  Mich . 

2.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

.  2.30 

2.30 

Frankfort,  Mich . 

.  2.80 

2.80 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

.  2.60 

2.60 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  2.05 

2.05 

Jackson,  Mich . 

2.20 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

.  2.50 

2.50 

Kewaunee,  Wis.  (proper)  . 

2.80 

Kewaunee,  Wis.  (beyond)  . 

.  2.45 

2.45 

Lansing,  Mich . 

2.40 

Lima,  Ohio  (B.  &  O.) . 

1.90 

Mackinaw  City,  Mich,  (proper) . 

.  3.10 

3.10 

Mackinaw  City,  Mich.  (via.  G.  Q.  &  I.  beyond) .  2.45 

2.45 

Manitowoc,  Wis.  (proper) . 

.  2.80 

2.80 

Manitowoc,  Wis.  (beyond) . 

.  2.45 

2.45 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (G.  T.  beyond) 

.  2.45 

2.45 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (P.  M.  beyond) . 

.  2.50 

2.50 

Muncie,  Ind . 

2.25 

Muskegon,  Mich . . 

.  2.60 

2.60 

Peoria,  Ill . 

.  2.55 

2.55 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

.  2.60 

2.60 

Sanduskv,  Ohio  . 

.  1.85 

1.90 

Springfield,  Ohio  . 

.  1.70 

1.70 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

.  2.45 

2.45 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

.  1.90 

1.90 

Urbana,  Ohio  . 

.  1.90 

1.90 

Union  City,  Ind . 

.  2.05 

2.05 

Vincennes,  Ind . 

.  2.45 

2.45 

Wyandotte,  Mich . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

Xenia,  Ohio  . 

.  1.70 

1.70 

Ypsilanti,  Mich . 

.  2.20 

2.20 

Corrected  to  May  1,  1919. 

KANAWHA  & 

MICHIGAN — Eastern  Rates. 

Newport  News,  Virginia,  net  ton* . 

...  $2.25 

Newport  News,  Virginia** . 

...  2.15 

KANAWHA  &  MICHIGAN— Western  Rates. 

Revision  effective  August  15,  1919. 

Akron,  Ohio  . 

$1.90 

Mackinaw  City  (beyond)  . . . 

...  $2.45 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  . 

2.40 

Manitowoc  (proper)  . 

. . .  2.80 

Bay  City,  Mich . 

2.60 

Manitowoc  (beyond) . 

. .  .  2.45 

Canton,  Ohio . 

1.90 

Milwaukee  (proper)  . 

. .  .  3.05 

Cairo,  Ill . 

2.95 

Milwaukee  (beyond) . 

. . .  2.45 

Chicago,  Ill . 

2.45 

Muncie,  Ind . 

. . .  2.45 

Cincinnati,  O.  (B.  &  O.  delivery) 

1.50 

Muskegon,  Mich . 

. . .  2.60 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

1.90 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  . 

. .  .  1.70 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

1.50 

Peoria,  Ill . 

. . .  2.65 

Dayton,  Ohio  . 

1.70 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

...  2.60 

Detroit,  Mich . 

2.05 

Sandusky,  Ohio  . 

. ..  1.90 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind . 

2.30 

Springfield,  Ohio  . 

. . .  1.70 

Frankfort,  Mich . 

2.80 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

. . .  2.45 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

2.60 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

.  ..  1.90 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

2.00 

Toledo  (lake  cargo) . 

. . .  1.55 

Jackson,  Mich . 

2.15 

Urbana,  Ohio  . 

. . .  1.90 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

2.45 

Union  City,  Ind . 

.  . .  2.05 

Kewaunee  (proper)  . 

2.80 

Vincennes,  Ind . 

. . .  2.45 

Kewaunee  (beyond)  . 

2.45 

Wyandotte,  Mich . 

. . .  2.05 

Lansing.  Mich.  . . . 

2.30 

Xenia,  Ohio  . 

. .  1.70 

Lima,  Ohio  . 

1.90 

Ypsilanti,  Mich . 

...  2.15 

Mackinaw  City  (proper) . 

3.10 

Zanesville,  Ohio  (Z.  &  W.) . 

. . .  1.40 

*For  delivery  over  ^er  with  usual  terminal  charges  for  dumping,  etc. 
**When  destined  to  points  outside  Capes  of  Virginia,  exclusive  of  dumping. 
Reprinted  from  West  Virginia  Mining  News. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

It  is  stated  that  the  dividends  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Co.  will  add  $3,500,000  to  the  earnings 
of  the  Erie  RR.  Co.,  this  being  in  addition  to  the 
Government  rental  of  $15,729,068. 

A  paper  recently  read  before  an  engineering  so¬ 
ciety  at  Middlesbrough,  England,  showed  that  it 
was  commercially  practical  to  extract  alcohol  from 
coal,  a  yield  of  1.6  gallons  per  ton  of  coal  car¬ 
bonized  being  recorded. 

In  the  annual  first  aid  contest  of  teams  of  the 
Temple  Coal  Co.,  workers  of  the  Forty  Fort  col¬ 
liery  won  first  prize,  thus  gaining  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  the  silver  cup  offered  by  S.  B.  Thorne, 
the  company’s  president. 

Various  despatches  appear  in  print  emphasizing 
the  acuteness  of  the  coal  shortage  in  France,  and 
apparently  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure 
increased  imports  from  the  United  States.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  article,  the  probability  of  obtaining  better  re¬ 
turn  cargoes  from  ports  in  the  south  of  France 
than  from  points  in  the  north  of  France  is  pointed 
out. 

Dr.  Garfield  has  written  an  article  for  a  Chicago 
farm  paper  in  which  he  declares  that  the  com¬ 
promise  that  ended  the  coal  strike  is  “unsound  in 
principle  and  a  menace  to  our  institutions.”  This 
is  the  view  that  the  operators  took  of  it  at  the 
time,  making  an  effort  to  have  Dr.  Garfield  retained 
in  office  to  emphasize  the  fallacies  of  the  develop¬ 
ments. 

All  coal  shipping  companies  are  doing  capacity 
business  and  doing  the  best  they  can  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  that  exist  to  handicap  the  business, 
according  to  the  Globe  Coal  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
Globe  company  announces  that  it  is  now  turning 
out  all  grades  of  coal  and  is  finding  a  ready  market 
for  all  grades.  This  company  is  shipping  to  all 
points  in  the  surrounding  territory,  but  also  finds 
that  the  car  situation  is  doing  much  to  slow  up 
shipments. 


NOTES  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  American  steamer  Crabtree,  which  has  ar¬ 
rived  from  Norfolk  with  coal  for  the  Boston  & 
Albany  RR.,  will  be  placed  in  C.  H.  Sprague  & 
Son’s  service  to  Copenhagen,  Gothenberg  and 
Christiana. 

After  an  absence  of  fourteen  months  in  overseas 
service,  the  steamer  Malden,  owned  by  the  New 
England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  arrived  in 
Boston  this  week,  bringing  7,289  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  for  the  New  England  Coke  Works  at  Everett. 

On  her  first  trip  to  Boston  the  Shipping  Board 
steamer  Lake  Leman  do  has  arrived  with  3,115  tons 
of  bituminous.  During  the  war  this  steamer  was 
operated  between  France  and  England,  and  re¬ 
cently  she  was  assigned  to  the  New  England  coal 
trade. 

Definite  announcement  was  made  this  week  that 
the  main  office  of  the  Coastwise  Transportation  Co. 
is  to  be  transferred  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
following  the  purchase  by  W.  A.  Harriman  &  Co.  of 
the  controlling  interest.  Captain  John  Crowley,  the 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Coastwise 
Transportation  Co.,  will,  it  is  understood,  continue 
with  the  company  under  its  new  ownership. 


Coke  Industry  Needs  Cars. 

Pittsburgh,  January  29.— Despite  a  small  increase 
in  production  of  coke,  reports  show  the  car  short¬ 
age,  and  extraordinary  demands  are  developing  a 
critical  situation.  Some  of  the  recent  production 
in  the  Connellsville  district  has  gone  into  reserve 
stocks  through  inability  to  ship,  and  these  supplies 
are  still  low.  There  is  virtually  no  coke  for  the 
open  market. 


Probably  one  fact  that  stands  out  as  plainly  as 
anything  in  the  Washington  conference,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  certain  statements  made  by  the 
operators  and  certain  statements  made  by  the 
miners  representatives.  It  will  apparently  require 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  reconcile  them  or  decide 
just  what  the  truth  may  be.  Meanwhile  innumerable 
editorials  appear  presenting  strong  conclusions 
based  on  the  evidence  of  one  side  or  the  other. 


The  Western  Maryland  Railway  began  operating 
its  own  trains  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  an  order  of  Director  General  Hines.  It 
is  said  that  the  separation  of  this  road  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  has  been  operating  its 
lines  since  shortly  after  the  Government  took  over 
railroads,  is  the  first  step  in  the  return  to  the  owners. 


The  Coal  Strike  Commission  has  asked  Congress 
for  an  appropriation  of  $134,750  to  defray  its 
expenses. 

The  No.  5  colliery  of  Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.  at  Latti- 
mer,  Pa.,  broke  its  best  previous  hoisting  record  one 
day  last  week,  when  805  mine  cars  of  anthracite  were 
run  through  the  breaker  in  eight  hours. 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  FEBRUARY  7,  1920 


THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

We  are  passing  through  a  severe  winter 
season.  This  statement  has  the  sanction  of 
authority,  for  the  official  record  for  Janu¬ 
ary  showed  that  severe  conditions  prevailed 
generally  throughout  the  country  and  in 
this  vicinity  only  the  memorable  winter  of 
1917-18  showed  lower  temperatures.  The 
January  figure  was  within  two  degrees  of 
the  record  then  established.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  in  conjunction  with  the  severity  of 
the  December  weather,  causes  particular 
significance  to  attach  to  the  conditions  with 
which  the  month  of  February  is  ushered  in. 

The  bituminous  strike  last  fall  cut  down 
stocks  of  coal  greatly,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  condition  of 
scarcity  which  prevails  today.  Ihere  can  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  bituminous  trade  now 
feeling  the  cumulative  effects  of  several 
weeks  of  bad  weather,  which  has  hampered 
transportation  to  a  serious  extent.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  a  pronounced  shortage  of  coal  is  ob¬ 
servable  at  many  points.  The  iron  and  steel 
industry  seems  to  be  the  worst  hit  by  fuel 
shortage,  as  curtailed  operations  are  report¬ 
ed  in  many  instances,  but  even  public  utili¬ 
ties  on  the  preferred  list  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  maintaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal  and  the  steamship  interests,  despite 
the  fact  that  exports  are  greatly  restricted 
by  order  of  the  Government,  find  it  diffi- 
ciilt  to  obtain  the  tonnage  that  is  necessary. 

In  strange  contrast ‘  to  'the  condition  so 
often  prevailing  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  occasional  sunny  days,  at  least,  give 
hope  of  the  near  approach  of  spring,  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  are  not  only  anxious  for 
coal  but  are  becoming  much  disturbed  over 
the  situation.  In  most  cases  stock  piles 
are  steadily  shrinking  and  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  able  to  replenish  them  be¬ 
fore  bottom  is  reached.  The  more  enter¬ 
prising  concerns  are  beginning  to  resort  to 
unusual  methods.  A  well  known  electric 
company  was  impelled  to  bring  coal  from 
Hampton  Roads  for  use  in  this  territory. 
This  shows  the  seriousness  of  the  local 
situation,  complicated  as  it  is  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  handling  coal  over  the  New  York 
Harbor  piers  under  such  weather  conditions 
as  have  prevailed  of  late. 

The  bituminous  trade  still  finds  its  chief 
difficulty  in  the  policy  of  regulation  adopted 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  A  ray  of 
hope  is  seen  in  the  announcement  from 
Washington  that  no  more  diversion  of  ton¬ 


nage  will  be  resorted  to  and  that  coal  will 
be  bought  in  the  open  market.  But  such 
has  been  the  extent  of  disorganization  and 
injustice  heretofore  perpetrated,  that  with 
clear  sailing  for  weeks  to  come  there  would 
still  be  an  incubus  resting  upon  the  trade  by 
reason  of  the  difficulties  of  the  recent  past. 
The  same  old  story  is  still  to  be  told  as  to  cars 
sent  far  from  home  territory,  of  them  being 
retained  under  load  at  distant  points  by  reason 
of  disputes  relative  to  quality,  freight,  demur¬ 
rage,  etc.  The  same,  tale  is  to  be  told  as  to 
bills  held  up  for  weeks  and  months.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  has  been  carried  on  is  most 
extraordinary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
day  the  coal  trade’s  indictment  of  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  methods  can  be  properly  pre¬ 
sented  in  full,  that  all  may  know  what  has 
been  contended  with  in  the  recent  past.  It 
would  be  inappropriate,  perhaps,  and  might 
only  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  trade,  were 
it  definitely  stated  in  print  how  much  money 
was  due  to  various  concerns  because  of  rail¬ 
road  bills  having  been  held  up.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  amount  runs  high  into  the  mil¬ 
lions,  and  that  the  largest  interests  have  had 
to  have  recourse  to  their  bankers  to  carry  them 
through  the  emergency. 

At  no  time  was  it  more  essential  that  the 
bituminous  coal  trade  should  have  a  strong 
defensive  organization  to  protect  its  interests. 
At  no  time,  probably,  was  effective  educational 
propaganda  work  more  necessary  to  show 
what  the  trade  has  had  to  contend  with.  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  big  tonnage  reported  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  stories  of  car  shortage  that 
come  to  hand  from  all  Eastern  producing 
fields.  Of  course,  folks  of  experience  know 
that  there  is  often  some  exaggeration  indulged 
in  with  regard  thereto.  Seldom  is  there  a 
full  supply  of  cars  every  day  in  the  week,  so 
that  normal  means  considerably  less  than  full 
theoretical  capacity.  Again,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  shipper  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
fairly  satisfactory  supply  of  cars  on  certain 
days  and  think  the  more  strongly  and  definite¬ 
ly  of  those  occasions  when  few  cars  are  re¬ 
ceived  or  none  at  all.  That  is  only  human 
nature.  But  taking  all  these  features  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  fact  remains  that  the  large  ton¬ 
nages  reported  must  originate  at  distant  points 
with  which  the  trade  of  the  seaboard  is  not 
thoroughly  familiar. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  some  fields  are 
producing  heavily,  for  equally  notable  as  the 
current  shortage  of  coal  hereabouts  is  the 


heavy  demand  for  tonnage  in  the  Middle  West. 
There  has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  tenor  of 
the  trade  out  there  ever  since  the  strike  com¬ 
menced.  From  being  a  territory  that  was  per¬ 
sistently  drummed  to  death,  with  consumers  in 
a  non-receptive  mood,  the  tendency  has  of  late 
been  all  the  other  way,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
bituminous  coal  trade  of  that  section  is  get¬ 
ting  around  to  the  point  where  the  coal  man 
will  have  a  little  more  to  say  as  to  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  his  product;  the  selection  of  custo¬ 
mers  and  the  price  to  be  paid. 

One  of  the  weekly  bank  circulars  which  so 
often  carry  a  pertinent  message  to  the  business 
community  states  that  unusual  generalship  will 
be  required  to  make  good  in  1920 ;  that  a  much 
higher  type  of  business  ability  and  leadership 
will  be  necessary  to  successfully  manage  great 
business  undertakings  in  the  current  year  than 
was  called  for  under  existing  conditions  last 
year,  because,  it  states,  the  whole  world,  slow¬ 
ly,  but  surely,  is  trying  to  get  back  to  a  normal 
price  basis  in  an  effort  to  reduce  living  costs 
and  curtail  non-essential  credits.  Surely  the 
most  unusual  developments  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  stock  markets  during  the  current 
week  give  evidence  of  readjustment  being  in 
progress.  And  the  intimation  as  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  discretion  conveyed  above  is  most 
appropriate.  Frequently  it  has  been  said 
“things  cannot  go  on  like  this  all  the  time,’’ 
and  the  present  day  seems  to  be  the  time  for 
commencing  the  actualities  of  readjustment. 

Yet,  in  the  anthracite  trade  we  think  the 
bold  policy  will  be  the  more  beneficial  to  the 
well-established  retail  coal  merchants  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  It  seems  practically  certain 
that  increased  freight  rates  and  increased 
miners’  wages  will  combine  to  force  prices 
upward  after  April  1.  And  with  this  circum¬ 
stance  in  prospect,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
usual  spring  drop  that  has  been  the  feature  of 
the  opening  of  the  new  coal  year  nearly  every 
season  since  the  twentieth  century  came  in,  the 
coal  yard  owners  throughout  anthracite  terri¬ 
tory  would  do  well,  we  believe,  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  their  policy,  and  instead  of 
getting  their  premises  cleaned  out  as  the 
month  of  March  advances,  accumulate  as 
much  coal  as  they  are  able  to  secure.  This 
may  not  be  a  very  large  amount,  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  now  enjoying  good  business  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  no  serious  shortage  of 
domestic  coal,  and  steam  sizes  are  also  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  tonnage  is  moving  out  much  better 
than  is  generally  the  case  at  this  time  of  the 
year  on  top  of  the  fact  that  the  month  of 
December,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  we  print 
this  week,  is  credited  with  a  very  heavy  ton¬ 
nage  production. 

It  is  rather  strange  that,  in  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  bituminous  coal,  there  is  not  more 
demand  for  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite.  It 
would  appear  that  some  interests  are  definitely 
wedded  to  soft  coal  and  have  no  thought  of 
changing,  no  matter  what  difficulties  are  en¬ 
countered  with  regard  to  the  procuring  there¬ 
of.  Of  course,  it  is  recognized  that  the  steam 
sizes  of  anthracite  sell  at  a  high  figure.  The 
necessities  of  production  make  it  essential 
that  a  high  price  list  be  maintained  on  this 
coal,  this  clearly  putting  it  out  of  line  with 
soft  coal  prices  in  many  places.  That  consti¬ 
tutes  the  great  problem  of  the  anthracite  trade, 
and  some  utilization  of  the  tonnage  must  be 
devised  that  will  put  the  small  sizes  to  more 
profitable  use  than  steam  making  in  competi¬ 
tion,  or  supposed  competition,  with  bitumi¬ 
nous. 
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Irade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Demand  for  the  Domestic  Sizes  of  Anthracite  Shows  No  Signs  of  a  Material  Easing  Up 
Bituminous  Shortage  More  Acute  Owing  to  Bad  Weather  and  Confiscations. 


Demand  for  the  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite 
shows  little  relaxation  so  far  as  the  companies 
are  concerned,  there  being  practically  an  un¬ 
limited  call  for  tonnage  at  the  circular.  The 
individual  output  is  also  being  well  absorbed 
on  the  basis  of  the  75-cent  premium,  but  con¬ 
ditions  no  longer  justify  the  higher  prices  for¬ 
merly  realized  on  a  small  part  of  the  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  territory  in  which  even  the  extra 
75  cents  can  be  obtained  is  becoming  narrower 
all  the  time.  It  is  necessary  to  concentrate  on 
certain  markets  where  the  shortage  was  most 
acute  early  in  the  winter  and  which  are  still 
unable  to  get  enough  company  coal  to  satisfy 
their  requirements  in  full.  There  are  parts  of 
the  all-rail  trade  where  such  a  condition 
exists.  Other  sections,  however,  are  being  so 
well  taken  care  of  by  the  companies  that  they 
are  no  longer  calling  for  premium  coal  on  a 
large  scale. 

In  some  cases  there  are  special  influences  at 
work  to  curtail  the  demand.  This  is  true  of 
Canada,  where  the  exchange  situation  is  such 
as  to  form  a  great  barrier  to  normal  business 
transactions.  Recent  falling  off  in  western  de¬ 
mand  reflects  both  the  advancing  season  and 
the  less  acute  situation  in  bituminous.  At 
tidewater  the  movement  of  coal  has  been  de¬ 
layed  by  weather  conditions,  but  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  create  any  shortage  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket.  What  tightness  there  is,  is  confined  to 
stove  coal,  chestnut  having  shown  some  easing 
up  recently,  while  egg  has  been  plentiful  for 
weeks  past.  Pea  is  moving  well. 

A  large  part  of  the  current  demand  repre¬ 
sents  the  desire  of  retailers  to  replenish  their 
stocks,  which  are  light  for  the  most  part.  De¬ 
mand  from  consumers  is  not  very  brisk,  as 
supplies  laid  in  early  in  the  season  are  still 
holding  out  well.  Reports  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  is  to  divert  cars  from  the  an¬ 
thracite  to  the  bituminous  regions  have  caused 
more  or  less  uneasiness,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
car  shortage  has  been  noted  on  some  of  the 
hard  coal  lines  this  week. 

Steam  sizes  do  not  reflect  the  stringency  in 
bituminous  to  any  great  extent.  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  is  plentiful  at  the  piers  at  the  circular  or 
a  little  less  on  some  grades.  Rice  is  also  in 
good  supply,  but  firm  at  about  the  circular, 
while  barley  is  long  and  shows  considerable 
weakness,  sales  being  reported  as  low  as  $1.25. 
At  some  of  the  lower  ports  loading  of  steam 
sizes  has  been  entirely  suspended  owing  to 
frozen  coal,  efforts  being  directed  to  the 
prompt  handling  of  domestic  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Bituminous  conditions  seem  to  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  Several  weeks  ago  it  was  thought 
the  limit  had  been  reached  and  that  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better.  But  later  events  have 
proved  that  such  optimism  was  unwarranted, 
each  day  having  brought  some  new  complica¬ 
tion  to  swell  the  sum  total  of  troubles. 

Things  have  now  reached  a  pass  where  the 
coal  people  have  practically  no  control  over 
their  business.  As  was  the  case  during  the 
strike,  it  has  been  taken  out  of  their  hands 
by  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  is  es¬ 
saying  the  role  formerly  played  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  but  without  the  organization 
and  experience  necessary  to  insure  success. 


Every  move  gets  things  in  a  worse  muddle 
and  delays  the  return  of  normal  conditions. 

Coal  is  being  confiscated  and  diverted  with¬ 
out  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  shipper  or 
consignees.  It  is  getting  to  be  the  exception 
for  a  shipment  to  go  through  from  mine  to 
destination  without  all  or  some  part  of  it  being 
seized  by  the  railroads.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  coal  is  consigned  to  an  all-rail 
point  or  to  tidewater — it  is  all  subject  to  di¬ 
version  at  the  whim  of  some  official  who  may 
or  may  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  how  his  actions 
will  affect  the  various  parties  at  interest.  Many 
instances  are  reported  of  coal  intended  for  one 
public  utility  being  seized  and  turned  over  to 
another  company  of  the  same  class  whose 
necessities  are  no  more  urgent  than  those  of 
the  original  consignee. 

Such  irresponsible  regulation  aggravates  a 
state  of  affairs  that  would  be  sufficiently  bad 
in  any  event.  The  underlying  trouble  is  car 
shortage,  which  is  holding  down  production, 
but  during  the  past  two  weeks  the  movement 
of  tonnage  over  the  piers  has  been  badly  ham¬ 
pered  by  frozen  coal  and  adverse  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Number  of  cars  standing  at  the  local 
ports  awaiting  discharge  rose  to  4,600  around 
the  middle  of  the  week,  not  because  coal  was 
coming  to  tidewater  much  faster  than  it  had 
been,  but  because  the  piers  were  unable  to 
dump  it  as  fast  as  received. 

Some  well-known  passenger  liners,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  classes  of  ocean  craft,  have 
had  to  postpone  their  sailing  dates  because  of 
delay  in  getting  bunker  coal,  which  is  now  sup¬ 
plied  only  on  permits.  Consumers  of  all  classes, 
including  public  utilities,  are  beginning  to  get 
worried  over  the  question  of  coal  supply,  al¬ 
though  comparatively  few  of  them  are  really 
up  against  it  at  this  time.  The  trouble  is  that 
all  the  soft  coal  is  moving  on  contract  or  be¬ 
ing  held  for  bunker  orders,  so  that  when  ton¬ 
nage  which  a  consumer  has  contracted  for  is 
confiscated,  it  is  impossible  to  replace  it  by  spot 
purchases. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  piers  in  New  York  harbor 
for  several  weeks  past: 


Nov. 

27-Dec.  3 . 

5,055 

3,095 

Dec. 

4-10  . 

. .  .  6,053 

3,373 

Dec. 

11-17  . 

. . .  5,129 

2,116 

Dec. 

18-24  . 

.  .  .  4,708 

3,204 

Dec. 

25-31  . 

.  .  .  4,890 

3,953 

Jan. 

1-7 . 

. .  .  5,029 

4,253 

Jan. 

8-14 . 

. .  .  6,532 

4,933 

Jan. 

15-21  . 

. .  .  4,801 

3,731 

Jan. 

22-28  . 

. .  .  4,641 

4,279 

Jan. 

29-Feb.  4 . 

. .  .  4,846 

3,920 

Our  friend  Joggins,  whose  matrimonial  experiences 
may  have  made  him  somewhat  cynical,  blames  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  for  some  of  the  complaints  about  the 
poor  quality  of  coal.  He  says  that  nowadays  a  lot 
of  housewives  beat  it  off  for  the  moving-picture 
shows  as  soon  as  they  get  the  house-work  done, 
leaving  the  fires  carefully  banked;  then  when  they 
return  they  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  house  is 
not  warm  and  that  it  takes  some  time  to  get  a  good 
blaze  going  in  the  stove.  Of  course  when  under 
those  circumstances  supper  is  delayed,  the  most  logi¬ 
cal  excuse  is  to  say  the  coal  is  very  poor. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


Quieter  Retail  Demand  for  Anthracite — 
Bituminous  Shortage  More  Serious. 

A  week  of  mild  weather,  as  compared  with  what 
has  preceded  for  the  past  five  weeks,  had  a  quiet¬ 
ing  tone  to  the  market — that  is,  the  retail  end  of  it. 
While  the  dealers  have  plenty  of  orders  on  their 
books,  most  of  them  are  of  the  kind  that  can  be 
filled  any  time.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  consumers 
believing  that  there  is  much  more  winter  before  us 
and  they  want  to  be  prepared. 

As  predicted  by  most  dealers,  egg  has  come  into 
somewhat  stronger  demand,  and  most  retailers  re¬ 
port  an  active  call  for  this  size,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  down  the  light  stocks  which  had 
accumulated.  This  has  also  been  felt  by  the  shippers, 
who  generally  report  that  egg  is  strongly  taken  as 
compared  with  the  slight  break  a  few  weeks  back. 
One  of  the  big  shippers  actually  reports  being  behind 
on  shipments  of  this  size. 

Of  all  the  sizes  nut  remains  the  one  that  every 
dealer  is  in  need  of  and  the  producing  companies 
have  reached  the  point  where  they  say  without  any 
qualification  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  fill  all 
orders  for  this  size.  The  same  is  almost  true  of 
stove,  and  while  their  customers  are  not  requesting 
this  size  with  the  same  eagerness  as  the  nut,  yet  all 
dealers  are  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  it. 

Pea  is  almost  a  nightmare  with  the  dealers  and 
most  of  them  get  a  chill  when  they  receive  shipping 
reports  of  another  car  on  the  run  for  them.  They 
feel  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  induce  con¬ 
sumers  to  take  this  size,  and  when  the  buyers  com¬ 
plain  of  the  increased  percentage  of  pea  in  nut,  which 
they  almost  invariably  do,  the  retail  man  feels  that 
he  has  no  argument  left  Many  of  them  are  reaching 
the  point,  too,  where  they  are  telling  the  shippers 
that  the  burden  is  up  to  them  on  the  pea  coal  propo¬ 
sition,  feeling  that  they  have  done  all  possible  to 
move  it. 

In  the  face  of  the  glut  of  pea  coal,  the  companies 
must  give  the  retailers  credit  for  their  efforts,  and 
despite  the  surplus  which  they  all  have,  they  have 
sturdily  resisted  the  temptation  to  move  this  size  by 
price  cutting. 

The  difficulties  with  the  steam  coals  increase  almost 
daily,  and  it  is  believed  that  were  it  not  for  the 
light  shipments  of  soft  coal  into  this  market,  the  big 
companies  would  have  trouble  disposing  of  even 
buckwheat.  Some  individuals  have  stray  shipments 
of  buckwheat  to  offer,  as  well  as  rice,  but  so  far 
they  are  asking  full  prices.  With  barley  it  is  some¬ 
what  different  and  it  is  believed  that  $1.50  will  buy 
that  size  from  the  independents. 

Bituminous  Output  at  Low  Ebb. 

Bituminous  shippers  are  getting  so  used  to  dis¬ 
appointments  that  they  are  simply  swallowing  their 
disgust  with  present  conditions.  The  production  is 
way  down  and  even  after  they  get  cars  started  to 
trade  that  they  are  particularly  desirous  of  taking 
care  of,  there  is  no  telling  if  it  will  reach  them,  as 
the  railroads  are  confiscating  heavy  shipments  for 
motive  power  use. 

In  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  car  allotments 
for  the  past  week  have  been  reported  as  low  as  8 
per  cent  and  of  course  this  means  much  idle  time, 
creating  particular  dissatisfaction  with  the  miners. 

It  is  no  new  story  for  operations  to  suffer  a  perma¬ 
nent  loss  of  labor  by  men  drifting  into  other  lines 
where  the  chances  for  employment  are  more  steady. 

Some  hope  is  held  out  for  an  improvement  in  the 
car  supply,  as  the  rail  authorities  are  reported  as 
having  ordered  diverted  a  large  number  of  cars  from 
the  anthracite  trade.  While  it  has  been  a  week  since 
this  was  reported,  certainly  its  effect  has  not  yet 
been  felt  in  the  bituminous  trade. 

Consumers  are  very  anxious  for  fuel  and  the 
market  has  once  more  reversed  itself  by  having  the 
buyer  come  to  the  seller  for  fuel.  There  is  no  spot 
market  and  the  solicitation  for  new  business  has 
entirely  ceased.  The  embargo  at  tide  still  remains 
and  is  a  great  help  to  consumers  along  the  line,  in 
that  they  do  occasionally  get  a  few  cars  that  they 
would  otherwise  miss. 
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Northern  West  Virginia  Mines  Still  Hamp¬ 
ered  by  Poor  Car  Supply. 

Evidences  of  car  shortage  began  early  this  week 
and  operators  do  not  expect  that  the  car  supply  will 
hold  up  very  well.  At  least  there  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  any  improvement  later  in  the  week.  Monday 
opened  with  1,308  cars  on  the  Monongah  Division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  mines  ordered 
1,308  cars.  The  early  morning  placement  on  the 
division  on  Monday  was  1,246. 

On  Tuesday  there  were  130  mines  idle  on  the 
Monongah  Division,  which  has  261  strung  along- its 
territory.  The  early  morning  placement  dropped  to 
424.  With  such  a  ragged  supply  of  cars  and  poor 
early  morning  placement  nothing  very  favorable  can 
be  looked  forward  to  by  the  operators. 

On  'he  Monongahela  railroad  on  Monday  there 
were  213  cars  placed  in  the  West  Virginia  district 
and  on  Tuesday  there  were  177  placed.  The  car 
supply  in  the  district  on  Wednesday  will  not  run 
more  than  30  per  cent. 

Fairmont  region  on  Monday  produced  1,454  cars 
of  coal.  Of  this  the  Monongah  Division  loaded  1,244 
cars,  and  the  West  Virginia  district  of  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Railroad  loaded  210  cars. 

Operators  see  a  ray  of  hope  if  the  car  supply  is 
equalized  between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
fields.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will  give  15,000  additional 
cars  a  week  to  the  eastern  car  pool,  which  supplies 
western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  northern  West 
Virginia  and  western  Maryland.  According  to  infor¬ 
mation  received  in  the  Fairmont  region,  a  more 
equitable  distribution  will  be.  made  between  the  hard 
and  soft  coal  regions  after  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  by  the  National  Coal  Association. 

Cars  Sent  Far  From  Home. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia.Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  learned  that  empties  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  have  gone  as  far  north  as  Idaho  afte 
being  unloaded  of  West  Virginia  coal,  and  equipment 
of  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railroad  has  trav¬ 
eled  as  far  west  as  California.  This  means  months 
before  these  cais  will  return  to  the  East.  J.  B.  Fisher 
operating  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  regional 
director  of  the  Allegheny  region  in  Philadelphia, 
and  D.  M.  Sheaffer,  Philadelphia,  superintendent  ot 
freight  transportation,  have  given  assurances  that  the 
P.  R.  R.  will  make  up  the  car  shortage  on  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Railroad.  Ten  days  of  fine  weather  will  per¬ 
mit  empties  to  flow  more  easily,  these  officials  say, 
and  this  will  help  conditions  greatly.  For  the  week 
ending  January  24th  the  distribution  on  the  eastern 
lines  of  the  P.  R.  R-  were  but  52.9  per  cent 

From  the  Central  Coal  Committee,  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  has 
learned  that  there  are  slim  chances  of  export  ship¬ 
ments  being  resumed  for  some  time,  due  to  the  coa 
shortage  in  the  country.  The  committee  would  no 
even  venture  the  naming  of  a  date,  but  tho*e.m  c’' 
touch  with  conditions  do  not  believe  that  this  traffic 
will  be  resumed  before  March  1,  if  that  soon 

Payment  of  coal  loads  diverted  to  the  West  is 
progressing  rather  slowly.  This  week  operators  re¬ 
ceived  a  long  list  of  car  numbers  from  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad.  When  the  shippers 
are  located  the  names  of  the  final  consignees  wi 
furnished  to  them  and  collections  can  be .made  more 
readily.  Defective  billing  on  the  part  of  the  Railroa 
Administration  is  causing  all  of  the  confusion, 
operators  contend. 

January  Tonnage  Statistics. 

In  January  the  Fairmont  region  produced  1,255,250 
tons  of  coal  and  140  cars  of  coke.  Of  this  1.029900 
tons  of  coal  and  140  cars  of  coke  were  produced  on 
the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  This  is  183,500  tons  of  coal  more,  than 
was  produced  on  the  division  in  January  1919.  Last 
month  the  coke  production  was  404  cars  less  than  in 
Tanuarv  1919.  The  production  of  the  Monongah 
Son  in  January.  1919.  was  as  Allows:  Coal  and 
coke  17  472  cars ;  actual  coal  production,  846,400  tons  , 
coke'  production,  544  cars.  Last  month  the  production 
on  the  Monongahela  Railroad  m  West  Virginia 
aggregated  4,507  cars,  or  225,350  tons  of  coal. 


Monthly  totals  were  as  follows :  Coal  loaded  east, 
17,970  cars;  coal  loaded  west,  2,648  cars;  coke  loaded 
east,  30  cars;  coke  loaded  west.  110  cars;  Curtis  Bay 
shipments,  2,259  cars;  Michigan  point  shipments,  615 
cars;  Ohio  point  shipments,  943  cars;  miscellaneous 
western  shipments,  1,143  cars;  railroad  fuel  ship¬ 
ments,  4,707  cars ;  loaded  by  wagon  mines,  63  cars ; 
loaded  from  storage  piles,  87  cars. 

During  the  week  ending  January  31  the  Fairmont 
region  produced  4,670  cars  of  coal  and  coke — 231,650 
tons  of  coal  and  37  cars  of  coke. 

The  mines  along  the  Monongah  Division  loaded 
3,782  cars  of  coal  and  coke— 187,250  tons  of  coal  and 
37  cars  of  coke.  This  is  319  cars  more  than  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  last  week  of  January  in  1919,  the  exact 
coal  tonnage  more  being  20,050  tons. 

Operations  along  the  Monongahela  Railroad  in 
West  Virginia  last  week  produced  888  cars,  or  44,400 
tons  of  coal. 

Last  week,  the  poorest  car  supply  in  the  history 
of  the  Fairmont  region  in  such  open  weather  was 
experienced.  There  were  530  operations  idle  last 
week— an  average  of  88  mines  a  day. 


turn  of  affairs  and  in  a  mood  to  protest  against  con¬ 
ditions  which  present  many  suspicious  aspects.  Some 
of  them  make  bold  to  say  that  clerks  in  govermcntal 
departments  having  to  do  with  coal  shipments  and 
who  have  had  a  chance  to  get  intimate  information 
are  transferring  themselves  to  the  employment  of 
competing  companies. 

The  gross  confiscations  for  the  last  week  in  this 
section  have  probably  been  less  than  those  of  the 
previous  week,  but  they  still  have  been  very  large. 
Much  coal  thus  taken  in  October  and  November 
has  not  yet  been  paid  for  and  a  great  deal  more  in¬ 
cluded  in  December  seizures  is  hung  up.  In  the 
meantime,  producing  companies  have  larger  pay¬ 
rolls  to  meet  and  have  to  wrestle  with  the  problem 
of  extraordinary  expense  otherwise.  Protests  on 
this  subject  do  not  seem  to  stir  those  who  might 
help. 

Cars  sent  to  the  west  in  diversions  are  not  coming 
back  and  resort  is  beginning  to  be  made  in  loading, 
particularly  in  the  smokeless  section  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  box-cars.  This  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  on 
a  wider  scale  before  the  trouble  is  over. 


FEAR  AT  CINCINNATI. 

■  — - -  • 

Buyers  Rushing  in  with  Urgent  Orders  for 
Prompt  Delivery. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  coal  situation 
in  the  Cincinnati  district  except  in  degree.  The 
car  supply  conditions,  if  no  worse,  are  certainly  no 
better.  Estimates,  based  upon  individual  experience, 
range  all  the  way  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  latter 
figures  come  from  the  more  optimistic,  cheerful — 
and  probably  fortunate,  for  the  variations  in  supply 
are  often  so  wide  as  to  excite  comment. 

The  situation  is  better  on  the  L.  &  N.  and  the  N. 

&  W.,  but  worse  on  the  C.  &  O.  On  all  the  roads, 
the  complication  of  impaired  motive  power  seems 
to  enter  seriously  into  the  embarrassments.  It  is 
said  that  the  railroad  management  was  unwise  in 
withdrawing  so  large  a  number  of  engines  for  over¬ 
hauling  at  one  time— this  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  C.  &  O.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  inability  of 
roads  to  clear  up  congestions  which  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  at  railway  gateways  such  as  Toledo,  Russell, 
Silver  Grove  and  Cincinnati,  where  the  delays  have 
been  repeated  and  most  serious. 

The  demand  for  coal  of  every  variety  has  been 
keener  than  at  any  time  since  the  strike  was  called 
off.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  this  represents 
immediate  so  much  as  threatened  and  approximate 
distress,  but  Cincinnati  producers  comment  on  the 
fact  that  it  represents  at  least  a  temporarily  abnor¬ 
mal  situation  in  the  fact  that  it  occurs  at  a  time 
when  export  shipments  are  very  largely  barred, 
lake  call  is  off  and  all  but  a  small  percentage  of 
domestic  demand  is  supposed  to  be  supplied. 

Consumers  Fear  Shortage. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  from  the  present  tendency 
of  orders  that  industrial  consumers  fear  a  continued 
shortage  of  deliveries  and  want  to  fill  their  bunkers 
against  a  prospective  tie-up.  They  not  only  rush 
imperative  and  nervous  orders  to  coal  companies, 
but  they  appeal  to  the  various  regional  distribution 
committees  with  all  manner  of  distress  signals. 
Not  less  urgent  are  the  calls  from  utility  concerns 
and  by-product  companies.  Domestic  dealers  are 
just  now  responding  to  the  small  order  consumer 
and  to  the  householder  who  based  his  winter  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  recurrence  of  last  winter’s  mild 
weather.  A  good  many  of  these  dealers  report  an 
inadequate  supply  and  are  trying  to  get  quick  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  threatened  reserves.  This  condition 
now  affects  the  larger  cities,  hut  it  is  more  partic¬ 
ularly  prevalent  in  towns  of  from  5,000  to  25,000 
population  within  the  Cincinnati  jurisdiction. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  export  business  of  the 
Cincinnati  districts  is  shut  off  by  tidewater  restric¬ 
tions  of  one  kind  or  another.  Even  those  who  have 
permits  are  hampered  with  other  conditions  which 
seem  unworthy  and  unnecessary  if  not  actually  silly. 
Shippers  who  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  get  permits 
only  to  find  that  other  and  apparently  artificial  and 
studied  obstacles  are  interposed,  are  aroused  at  the 


BUFFALO  TRADE  SITUATION. 


Bituminous  Scarcer  Than  During  Strike, 
with  Many  Stock  Piles  Running  Low. 

The  situation  turns  on  the  supply.  Government 
authorities  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
mining  of  coal  is  so  light  that  the  blame  for  bi¬ 
tuminous  shortage  is  there,  but  the  trade  is  so  sure 
that  it  is  car  shortage  instead  that  many  letters  and 
telegrams  have  been  sent  to  Washington  to  show 
that  if  there  were  cars  enough  to  move  the  coal  it 
would  be  coming  from  the  mines  fast  enough  to 
meet  all  needs.  Nobody  claims  that  there  is  any 
surplus,  but  the  mines  are  equipped  with  men  enough 
to  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

Soft  coal  is  reported  to  be  scarcer  now  than  it  was 
during  the  strike.  The  weather  is  to  blame  for  much 
of  this,  for  January  has  been  one  of  the  hardest 
months  for  railroading  that  has  been  experienced 
since  records  of  the  weather  were  kept.  Many  of 
the  city  consumers  of  bituminous  are  so  nearly  out 
that  any  further  setback  will  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Even  some  of  our  institutions  were  within  a  week 
of  the  end  of  their  coal  supply  and  but  for  a  careful 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  larger  ship¬ 
pers  there  would  have  been  distress  there.  There  is 
much  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  the  roads  in  con¬ 
fiscating  coal  in  the  way  they  have  done.  Nobody 
denies  that  they  must  have  coal,  but  they  should 
buy  it  in  a  regular  way,  as  individual  consumers  do, 
and  then  some  sort  of  calculation  could  be  made  be¬ 
tween,  shippers  and  their  customers. 

It  is  at  least  hoped  that  the  winter  has  done  its 
worst.  This  territory  has  never  seen  so  many  and 
so  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  from  one  day  to 
another.  A  change  of  50  degrees  in  a  day  was  be¬ 
coming  the  common  thing.  The  weather  authorities 
were  so  often  completely  at  a  loss  that  little  depend- 
ance  could  be  placed  on  the  reports,  for  Buffalo  gets 
some  of  its  weather  from  Hudson’s  Bay  direct,  while 
most  of  it  is  from  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

As  to  prices,  the  figures  do  not  change  if  the  ship¬ 
per  is  loyal  to  Government  prices,  which  are  $4.70 
for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.50  for  Pittsburgh  and 
No.  8  lump  and  three-quarter,  and  $4.25  for  all  mine- 
run  and  slack,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  supply  threatened  to  run  out  as 
the  bituminous  supply  did,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Reports  from  the  mining  districts  agree  that  the 
sidings  were  full  of  loaded  cars,  which  the  roads 
were  unable  to  move,  while  the  amount  coming  in 
here  was  running  down.  The  retailers  began  to  com¬ 
plain,  while  the  consumption  was  running  up.  Coal 
burned  out  like  chaff  during  the  zero  days,  but  now 
if  the  weather  remains  fairly  mild  the  shortage  will 
soon  be  made  up,  for  early  sales  were  large  enough 
to  furnish  a  supply  to  many.  All  are  now  watch¬ 
ing  February,  to  see  what  it  does.  If  it  is  mild 
the  buying  will  be  light.  If  it  is  cold  the  demand 
must  keep  up. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 


Diverting  of  Coal  Principal  Difficulty — Car 
Shortage  and  Weather  Affect  Trade. 

The  Railroad  Administration’s  policy  of  diverting 
coal  for  Hampton  Roads  to  supply  New  England 
and  New  \ork  needs  continues  to  occupy  first  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  difficulties  with  which  the  trade 
at  Norfolk  is  confronted.  While  there  has  been  bad 
weather  this  week  to  hamper  railroad  operations  and 
a  shortage  of  cars  on  all  three  railroads  leading  to 
tidewater  from  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
regions,  these  matters  take  second  place  when  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  disruption  of  trade  that 
comes  from  the  diversion  of  such  large  quantities 
of  product  as  have  been  taken  and  the  consequent 
tightening  on  export  permits. 

An  order  was  issued  on  Wednesday  modifying  the 
restrictions  imposed  ten  days  previously  on  bunker 
coal  for  foreign  flag  vessels.  Foreign  shipping  may 
now  obtain  sufficient  bunkers  for  both  outbound  and 
return  voyages,  instead  of  only  for  the  outbound 
voyage  as  originally  ordered,  but  the  permit  basis 
for  foreign  bunkers  is  maintained.  The  change  of¬ 
fers  a  small  ray  of  hope,  and  one  big  shipper  said  he 
understood  there  would  soon  be  a  lightening  of  the 
pressure  against  exports,  but  that  no  one  knew 
when  it  would  come. 

Car  shortage  and  bad  weather  are  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  insufficiency  of  product  this  week. 
Despite  large  dumpings,  it  is  said  that  the  tonnage 
available  to  meet  current  demands  is  far  from  suf¬ 
ficient.  Another  factor  in  creating  this  situation  is 
the  tendency  of  shippers  to  send  their  output  west 
from  the  mines  rather  than  bring  it  to  tide  and  have 
it  diverted.  This  policy  is  said  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  shippers  who  have  western  con¬ 
tracts  for  a  number  of  weeks.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  contract  price  of  both  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  coals  is  $2.70@2.75,  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  in  this  country  is  $2.70  for  the  former 
and  $2.35  for  the  latter. 

When  to  the  delays  involved  in  collection  is  added 
the  more  advantageous  price  that  may  be  secured 
on  shipments  on  contract  at  other  points,  the  reason 
for  such  a  policy  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  question 
of  delays  in  collections  on  diverted  coal,  by  the  way, 
is  not  the  least  important  that  the  trade  has  to 
consider.  Senator  Sutherland’s  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  quoted  in  last  week’s  Journal  found  a  fa¬ 
vorable  echo  here. 

January  s  business,  so  far  as  actual  tonnage 
dumped  was  concerned,  exceeded  that  of  last  year. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  good  a  month  for  the  trade, 
it  is  said.  The  dumpings  by  railroads  were:  Ches¬ 
apeake  &  Ohio,  383,396  tons;  Norfolk  &  Western 
614,483;  Virginian,  357,088;  total,  1,354,967  tons. 


IMPROVES  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Car  Supply  Somewhat  Better,  with  River 
Mines  Shipping  Heavily. 

An  improvement  in  car  supply  was  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  field 
the  first  part  of  this  week.  Several  roads  had  80  per 
cent  of  their  normal  car  supply  for  the  mines  early 
in  the  week,  but  others  complained  of  as  low  a  per¬ 
centage  as  60.  Operators  believe  that  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  much  greater  improvement  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  mines  forced  to  suspend  operations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  poor  supply  of  cars  are  preparing  to 
resume. 

Whether  they  will  get  an  adequate  number  of 
miners  back  to  work,  however,  is  a  source  of  much 
apprehension  to  them.  In  several  instances,  mines 
that  were  compelled  to  suspend  found,  when  ready 
to  resume,  that  many  of  their  miners  had  gone  to 
either  some  other  mining  district  where  work  was 
steady  owing  to  a  better  car  supply,  or  had  sought 
employment  in  other  industries. 

John  H.  Jones,  one  of  the  country’s  leading  oper¬ 
ators,  declares  that  the  miners  and  operators  are  now 
m  a  position  to  give  the  country  all  the  coal  re¬ 
quired  if  they  can  get  adequate  cars  and  motive 


power.  From  present  indications,  he  says,  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  be  kept  very  busy  for  an  indefinite  period 
transporting  the  coal  produced  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
West  Virginia  fields  for  both  export  and  domestic 
demand. 

Little  Coal  at  Government  Price. 

While  $2.35  for  run  of  mine  and  $2.60  for  pre¬ 
pared  coal  arc  the  prices  being  adhered  to  by  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  on  new  orders,  there 
is  very  little  coal  moving  at  these  figures,  for  the 
reason  that  most  of  the  output  had  been  contracted 
for  before  the  Government  prices  became  effective. 

The  coal  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is 
more  optimistic  now  than  it  has  been  since  last 

July-  Improved  weather  conditions  are  making  it 

possible  for  the  railroads  to  move  cars  more  quickly 
from  the  far  West  into  the  local  coal  fields,  and 
this,  .united  with  the  firm  belief  that  the  Federal 
permit  regulations  for  the  movement  of  coal  into 

export  are  to.be  abolished  about  March  1,  is  im¬ 

parting  a  feeling  of  encourae-ement. 

As  one  operator  put  it  Mondav.  “the  coal  industry 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  ready  to  hum  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  car  supplv  and  motive  power  become  plenti¬ 
ful  enough  to  move  the  coal  that  the  miners  and 
operators  aqe  prepared  to  produce.” 

Four  of  the  leading  coal  companies  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  field  are  contracted  up  to  the  end  of  1920, 
while  several  others  have  sold  all  the  coal  they  can 
produce  for  the  next  six  months.  Coal  is  at  a 
premium  here  on  new  contracts,  and  many  of  the 
industries  are  bringing  it  in  from  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  when  more  coal  has  been  mined  in  the 
upper-river  district  than  right  now.  Everv  avail¬ 
able  tow-boat  and  barge  along  the  river  is  being 
pressed  into  service  to  cope  with  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  river  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
coak  AH  of  the  ice  is  now  out  of  the  Mononga- 
nela,  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  every  advantage 
is  being  taken  of  this  before  there  is  another 
freeze  up. 


EXCITED  AT  CHICAGO. 


Railroad  Administration  Dispute  Car  Short¬ 
age  Claim  of  Operators. 

With  no  improvement  noted  in  the  car  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  week,  little  progress  toward 
increased  production  in  Illinois  fields  has  been 
made.  Mines  at  present  are  producing  all  the 
coal  that  can  be  shipped  in  view  of  the  present 
scarcity  of  rolling  stock.  The  influenza  epidemic 
in  Chicago  has  not  yet  relinquished  its  hold  and 
as  a  result  train  crews  are  still  crippled  and  there 
is  a  pronounced  shortage  of  workers  in  the  rail¬ 
road  yards,  which  is  slowing  up  the  handling  of 
coal  cars.  . 

Coal  operators  declare  that  the  car  situation 
was  never  worse  and  that  from  their  standpoint 
they  can  see  little  opportunity  of  immediate  im¬ 
provement.  As  a  result  of  this  handicap,  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  which  should  be  proceeding  rap¬ 
idly  in  order  to  establish  needed  stocks  of  coal, 
are  necessarily  curtailed. 

For.  the  most  part,  operators  expect  that  the 
situation  will  be  bettered  during  the  week  and 
it  is  predicted  that  gains  will  be  made  during 
February  with  the  result  that  thete  will  be  more 
coal  on  hand  by  the  last  of  the  month  than  at 
the  present  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  Chicago  coal  com¬ 
panies  report  that  they  are  unable  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  to  fill  their  orders,  even  by  purchasing 
from  outside  concerns,  it  was  reported  this  week 
at  the  offices  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
Chicago  that  the  Chicago  railroad  yards  are 
loaded  with  coal  for  which  there  are  no  pur¬ 
chasers. 

“The  railroad  yards  are  jammed  with  coal,” 
said  an  official  of  the  road  administration  at 
Chicago.  “Some  of  these  cars  have  stood  in  one 
place  for  two  weeks,  simply  because  there  is  no 
one  to  buy  it  and  take  it  away. 


Failure  to  Unload  Promptly. 

Cars  are  being  furnished  more  rapidly  now  and 
the  principal  delay  in  the  car  situation  is  failure 
to  unload  them  promptly  after  shipment  This 
condition  prevails  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  cars 
are  kept  standing  around  long  after  delivery  to 
many  points  through  this  section  of  the  country.” 

it  is  declared  by  the  Railroad  officials  that  Chi¬ 
cago  has  more  coal  than  it  knows  what  to  do 
with  now,  but  that  should  anything  serious  hap¬ 
pen  to  railroad  transportation,  or  coal  production, 
that  another  shortage  might  occur. 

“The  coal  situation  can  be  told  in  a  very  few 
words,”  declares  George  W.  Reed,  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.  “Just  now  we  cannot  get  suffi¬ 
cient  cars  to  operate  more  than  half  of  the  time. 
1  here  is  a  very  serious  coal  shortage  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  field  right  now.  We  cannot  get  enough 
coal  to  supply  our  customers  even  by  buying  all 
we  can  outside  of  our  own  mines.” 

Mines  are  being  operated  to  the  full  capacity 
permitted  by  the  present  car  situation  and  coal 
is  being  produced  just  as  fast  as  the  cars  can  be 
secured  to  take  it  away. 

Many  operations  in  the  New  River  field  are 
again  idle  on  account  of  the  demand  of  miners 
for  re-establishing  the  check-off,  which  was  taken 
away  by  several  concerns  at  the  expiration  of 
the  strike. 

The  New  River  has  always  been  a  union  field 
and  the  check-off  was  always  allowed  by  the 
operators.  It  is  declared  that  the  miners  had  an 
agreement  which  was  supposed  to  have  continued 
until  next  April  but  which  was  killed  by  the  re¬ 
cent  walk-out.  As  a  result  the  check-off  was 
cancelled  when  the  miners  returned  to  work.  The 
present  labor  difficulty  hinges  entirely  on  this 
matter,  the  miners  demanding  that  the  check-off 
be  returned.  The  White  Oak  Coal  Co.  is  among 
the  concerns  that  is  experiencing  difficulty  with 
its  workmen  over  the  check-off.  The  company 
reports  that  the  car  situation  is  not  improved 
to  any  extent  and  that  little  smokeless  coal  is 
coming  into  Chicago. 


Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.  Election. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  held  last  Wednesday  at 
the  offices  of  the  company,  1307-8-9  Munsey 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  directors  were  re¬ 
elected  as  follows:  J.  W.  Galloway,  of  New  York 
and  Baltimore;  John  T.  Manson,  of  New  Haven,- 
Conn.;  Major  George  Pauli,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
David  Williamson,  of  Wendel,  W.  Va.;  Gordon 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  J.  E.  McGowan,  of  New 
York. 

The  newly  elected  directors  then  met  for  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  following  officers  were  re¬ 
elected.  President,  J.  W.  Galloway;  first  vice- 
president,  J.  E.  McGowan;  second  vice-president, 
Gordon  Smith;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  S. 
Rodgers;  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer.  T  S 
Williams. 

The  company’s  operations  are  located  in  Taylor 
and  Barbour  counties,  in  the  Fairmont  region  of 
West  Virginia,  and  its  plant  is  one  of  the  largest 
individual  mining  propositions  in  the  State  of 
Y  est  \  irginia,  with  a  combined  working  capacity 
of  over  8,000  tons  per  day.  The  development  of 
this  property,  started  over  two  years  ago,  is  now 
complete  and  stands  as  one  of  the  most  modern 
examples  of  a  mining  plant,  being  electrically 
operated  throughout,  and  with  retarding  con¬ 
veyor  tipples  having  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per 
working  hour. 

The  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  corporation,  with  offices  at  Simpson,  W. 
Va.,  and  Galloway,  W.  Va.,  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion.  Mr.  Galloway,  the  president,  is  a  resident 
of  Baltimore,  and  is  also  president  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Co.  (of  Maryland).  The  two  latter 
companies  carry  the  same  personnel  in  their 
official  staffs  as  the  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co. 
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BALTIMORE  RECEIPTS  LIGHT. 


Trading  in  Bituminous  Restricted  by  Failure 
of  Railroads  to  Move  Tonnage. 

Business  at  this  port  in  the  matter  of  coal  is  de¬ 
cidedly  negative  at  this  time,  for  there  has  been  a 
very  light  movement  from  the  various  regions  that 
supply  this  market,  due  in  the  main  to  poor  car  sup¬ 
ply.  Efforts  of  the  Government  to  help  the  local  coal 
market  have  met  with  failure,  for  the  halting  of  per¬ 
mits  for  export  and  the  new  restrictions  on  bunker 
business  failed  to  make  possible  any  over-supply  for 
this  port  because  the  railroads  have  failed  to  come 
through  with  the  delivery. 

The  delivery  of  coal  has  been  so  poor  for  the  past 
week  that  it  has  all  been  absorbed  by  existing  con¬ 
tracts  and  on  shipments  other  than  the  open  market. 
Practically  no  Government-priced  coal  has  been  of¬ 
fered  to  the  open  market  and  the  little  that  found  its 
way  there  was  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  closing 
chapter  of  exporting  of  coal  from  this  port  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  written  for  the  present  at  least.  Re¬ 
cently  there  has  been  an  occasional  announcement  of 
a  clearance  of  a  ship  on  an  old  contract,  but  that’s 
about  all  as  far  as  foreign  business  is  concerned. 

Bunker  business  has  taken  a  drop  also,  for  there 
are  no  large  vessels  using  any  amount  of  bunker 
coal  at  this  time.  The  restrictions  on  bunker  busi¬ 
ness  created  some  little  stir  in  trade  circles  here  for 
a  time.  One  order,  which  was  later  quickly  res¬ 
cinded,  gave  coal  men  the  impression  that  a  foreign 
steamer  could  take  on  only  enough  supply  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  far  as  Norfolk. 

Following  complaint,  word  came  that  the  order 
had  been  misinterpreted  and  it  was  explained  that 
foreign  carriers  could  take  on  enough  coal  to  reach 
their  foreign  port  of  destination,  while  American 
ships  could  load  as  much  coal  as  necessary  to  make 
the  round  trip.  A  number  of  conferences  have  been 
held  by  local  shippers  on  the  subject  and  some  action 
is  expected  to  be  made  shortly.  Otherwise,  the  be¬ 
lief  here  is  that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
courage  trading  at  this  port. 

From  the  mining  regions  of  Maryland,  as  well  as 
those  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
that  care  for  this  region,  come  reports  that  car 
supply  has-  been  decidedly  below  50  per  cent.  Rail¬ 
road  officials  continue  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
shortage  of  cars  on  frozen  coal  and  the  delays  in 
unloading  a  large  part  of  it. 

Real  winter  of  the  past  few  weeks  continues  here 
and  makes  the  anthracite  problem  all  the  more 
pressing,  although  there  has  been  no  outbreak  of 
a  real  serious  nature  demandmg  hard  coal.  Dealers 
believe  there  will  be  a  more  liberal  receipt  here  once 
the  car  supply  improves.  In  the  meantime  dealers 
are  handing  out- small  orders  to  various  customers 
and  keeping  them  all  satisfied. 


IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Many  Miners  Seeking  Other  Employment 
Owing  to  Enforced  Idleness. 

Johnstown,  Pa., 'Feb.  5— That  the  car  situation 
in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  will  not  be  im¬ 
proved  to  any  considerable  extent  for  from  60  to 
90  days  in  the  opinion  of  Johnstown  operators  in¬ 
terviewed  concerning  the  matter. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  about  two  months  the 
weather  will  become  settled  and  that  the  cars 
shipped  to  distant  points  may  be  expected  to  be  re¬ 
turned  within  that  time.  It  is  further  asserted  by 
the  operators  that  special  efforts  will  be  made  by 
public  officials  and  others  to  supply  the  trade  with 
cars  in  case  production  continues  on  its  present 
basis  for  any  length  of  time. 

During  the  first  days  of  this  week  the  car  supply 
at  Central  Pennsylvania’s  operations  was  about  equal 
to  that  of  last  week,  which  was  about  40  per  cent. 
At  the  present  time  operators  are  able  to  produce 
only  about  half  their  normal  output  and  practically 
all  of  the  coal  that  is  going  out  now  is  being  shipped 
on  contract,  there  being  very  little  surplus  for  the 
general  trade  at  the  Government  prices. 


The  demand  for  coal  is  gradually  increasing,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  many  weeks  since  the  supply 
equalled  the  demand.  During  the  past  week  sev¬ 
eral  new  coal  buying  agencies  have  opened  offices 
in  Johnstown  and  brokers  are  eagerly  buying  every 
available  car  of  coal.  A  Johnstown  operator  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  outside  dealers  are 
offering  as  high  as  $4  per  ton  for  coal.  How  this 
can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  Government 
price  regulations  was  not  explained. 

Much  of  the  coal  that  is  being  mined  at  present 
in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  is  being  sold 
for  bunkering  purposes.  The  premium  of  $1.35  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Government  for  bunker  coal  is  very 
attractive  to  the  operator. 

The  labor  situation,  while  not  affecting  production 
at  this  time,  is  not  as  favorable  as  it  might  be. 
The  miners  are  grumbling  about  working  only  one 
or  two  days  a  week,  and  in  fact  some  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies  are  in  very  bad  circumstances.  Many  of  the 
miners  lost  considerable  time  and  money  during  the 
strike  and  the  layoff  coming  at  this  time  by  reason 
of  car  shortage  has  placed  some  of  these  people 
in  actual  want. 


Buffalo  Notes 

J.  S.  Hamilton,  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  short  trip  to 
Florida,  stopping  in  New  York  on  the  way  home. 

W.  P.  Smith  is  back  from  a  trip  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  which 
he  represents  here.  He  found  conditions  there,  car 
shortage  especially,  much  as  they  are  here. 

J.  T.  Roberts  has  gone  to  his  old  home  in  the 
Reading,  Pa.,  district  for  a  short  visit.  So  many 
cars  of  bituminous  are  taken  by  the  railroads  of  late 
that  it  is  pretty  nearly  useless  to  make  an  effort  to 
fill  orders. 

K.  D.  McMurrich  manages  to  get  to  the  Oswego 
headquarters  of  the  firm  these  days,  in  the  absence 
of  his  father  in  California.  He  says  that  the  snow 
in  that  district  is  often  four  feet  deep  on  the  level, 
with  drifts  several  times  as  deep. 

Vice-President  J.  R.  Barnett,  of  the  Allegheny 
River  Mining  Co.,  is  able  to  report  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  orders  filled  during  January,  in  spite  of 
the  complaints  of  almost  complete  confiscation  made 
against  the  railroads  by  some  shippers.  Last  week 
he  lost  164  cars  of  coal  to  the  roads  in  that  way. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  two  or  three  allied  min¬ 
ing  companies,  Buffalo  has  about  nine  operations 
owned  and  managed  here.  The  combined  output  for 
last  year  was  2,540,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  only  change  of  account  is  the  withdrawal  of  the 
J.  B.  Jenkins  Coal  Co.,  which,  though  controlled  in 
Elmira,  was  always  managed  here.  The  mines  of  the 
company  were  sold  last  j^ear. 

C.  Glen  Cole,  prominent  business  man  of  Corning, 
and  known  here,  committed  suicide  on  February  2 
by  shooting,  because  of  ill  health.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of  the  Corning 
Building  Co.,  which  had  absorbed  the  Corning  Coal 
Co.  One  son  was  killed  in  the  army  in  France  and 
it  was  partly  on  account  of  the  blow  that  the  deed 
was  done. 

The  Buffalo  branch  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  held  a  well-attended  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  3d  and  took  up  the  question  of  confisca¬ 
tions  by  the  railroads,  who,  it  is  claimed,  turn  over 
coal  to  private  cbnsumers  when  they  have  taken  it 
from  others  that  are  just  as  much  in  need  of  it. 
Strong  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  prac¬ 
tice.  These  will  be  presented  to  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington  by  Vice-President  C.  L. 
Couch  of  the  Association. 


Coal  companies  have  adjusted  their  system  of 
operation  to  the  part-time  basis  as  equitable  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  the  existence  of  workmen  on  half  or  less 
of  their  ordinary  wages  is  proving  to  be  a  grave 
problem  to  them.  Many  miners  are  leaving  the 
coal  industry  for  employment  in  other  lines  and 
a  labor  shortage,  when  the  mines  begin  to  operate 
on  a  normal  basis,  is  anticipated  by  a  number  of 
local  operators. 


MAY  SHE  RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Hazard  Operators  Claim  Damages  Due  to 
Unfair  Car  Distribution. 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  Hazard  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  is  seriously  considering  going  into  court 
with  a  suit  for  $10,000,000  damages  against  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration.  In  discussing  the  matter,  E.  L. 
Douglas,  president  said : 

“The  Railroad  Administration  in  Washington  is 
supposed  to  run  the  railroads  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  and  to  give  each  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  equal  service  as  the  other  sections,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  doing.  The  Administration  is  dis¬ 
criminating  against  the  mines  along  the  L.  &  N.  by 
not  furnishing  this  road  with  its  usual  quota  of  cars. 

“We  can  not  get  anything  out  of  Washington,  try 
what  we  may,  and  it  seems  that  they  are  playing 
politics  up  there  and  have  no  time  to  attend  to  their 
business.  If  they  paid  enough  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  the  situation  could  be  remedied  without  trouble. 

“All  we  got  so  far  are  promises.  Why  should  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  be  running  continu¬ 
ously  and  why  should  sections  of  the  country  be 
served  well  and  abundantly  with  coal  cars  and  not 
the  section  along  the  Louisville  &  Nashville? 

“It  seems  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  find 
the  politicians  who  command  the  necessary  amount 
of  influence  at  Washington  to  successfully  take  care 
of  our  interests.  The  industries  of  Cincinnati  are 
to  the  greater  part  dependent  on  a  steady  and  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  coal  from  the  South,  and  the  matter 
is  therefore  of  first  class  importance  for  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  welfare  in  general. 

“We  will  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  actual  dam¬ 
age.  We  will  eventually  use  the  records  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  itself  and  establish  that  we  were 
damaged  to  an  extent  of  from  eight  to  ten  million 
dollars.” 

On  January  23  a  statement  was  submitted  by  the 
Operators’  Association  to  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  giving  comparative  figures  substantiating  the 
contentions  of  the  association. 

In  the  statement  it  was  shown  that  for  the  month 
of  August  of  last  year  the  coal  car  supply  in  the 
entire  country  was  85  per  cent,  in  the  Southern  re¬ 
gion  67  per  cent  and  in  the  L.  &  N.  region  59  per 
cent.  In  September,  1919,  the  supply  was  85  per 
cent  in  the  entire  region,  74  per  cent  in  the  Southern 
region  and  67.37  per  cent  along  the  L.  &  N.  Road, 
and  in  October  of  last  year  93  per  cent  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  81  per  cent  in  the  South  and  69.17  per  cent  along 
the  L.  &  N. 

“It  will  be  seen,”  the  statement  reads,  “that  the 
mines  along  the  L.  &  N.  did  not  get  80.  .or  83  per 
cent,  as  had  been  promised.  The  Southern  region 
received  11  to  18  per  cent  less  cars  since  August 
than  the  entire  country,  and  the  L.  &  N.  mines  20 
to  25  per  cent  less. 

“The  coal  car  supply  from  January  1  to  17  in-/ 
elusive  has  been  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 

L.  &  N.,  many  mines  working  only  one-and-one-half 
to  two  days  per  week.  The  railroad  figures  show 
that  only  56.86  per  cent  cars  ordered  for  loading 
were  furnished,  some  districts  having  only  41  per 
cent.  You  will  realize  that  no  business  can  continue 
on  such  short  working  time,  and  the  continuance  of 
these  conditions  means  disaster  to  the  mines,  which 
would  mean  ruin  to  the  industries  of  the  South  as 
well  as  to  the  railroads  themselves.” 


Mrs.  Anna  Belle  Morris,  wife  of  H.  H.  Morris, 
a  prominent  West  Virginia  coal  operator  and  for¬ 
mer  official  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
died  at  her  home  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  following  a  week’s  illness  with  pneumonia. 


In  last  week’s  issue;  page  777,  in  table  of  Coal 
Production  in  the  United  States,  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Oregon,  California  and  South  Dakota  were 
credited  as  producing  100,000  tons,  each  in  the  year 
1919.  The  total  production  of  the  four  States  men¬ 
tioned  was  estimated  as  100,000;  not  100,000  tons 
each. 
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Storm  Has  Serious  Effects. 

Not  only  has  the  stormy  weather  seriously  im¬ 
peded  the  operation  of  the  steam  railroads  and  thus 
affected  the  coal  trade  but  by  hampering  if  not 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  city  surface  lines, 
the  difficulties  of  the  retailers  have  been  increased. 
Usually  the  cleaned-off  tracks  of  the  trolley  lines 
afford  fairly  good  going  for  coal  trucks,  especially 
motor  trucks,  but  various  reasons  combined  to 
cause  a  suspension  of  street  car  traffic  almost  at 
the  outset  of  the  storm. 

It  certainly  seemed  odd  to  see  the  snow  piled  up 
on  Broadway  and  on  other  busy  streets,  as  in  a 
country  lane.  The  horse-car  system  of  New  York 
was  often  ridiculed  by  supposedly  more  advanced 
communities,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  horse-cars  on 
the  main  lines  of  traffic  kept  on  pretty  well,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Third  Avenue  line,  which  ran  cars 
very  frec|uently,  even  during  the  midnight  hours, 
and  so  kept  a  clear  track  with  no  third  rail  to 
worry  about.  The  old-fashioned  horse-drawn 
sweepers,  too,  with  four  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
company’s  barn  attached  were  very  effective  in  snow 
removal,  as  well  as  being  almost  as  inspiring  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  fire  engine  dashing  along  the  street. 

Ice  in  the  Sound  has  also  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  trade  hereabouts  and  New  England  will  be 
heard  from  later  in  this  connection.  As  early  as 
Sunday  Long  Island  Sound  seemed  like  a  section 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  viewed  from  New  Rochelle 
and  other  points  where  the  waters  narrow  down, 
and  later  in  the  week  even  the  largest  passenger 
vessels  were  held  up  many  hours,  struggling  through 
the  ice  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Execution  Light. 
Undoubtedly  the  adverse  transportation  conditions 
to  the  eastward,  coupled  with  the  conditions  on  the 
railroads  in  Pennsylvania,  will  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  New  England  situation. 

One  paper  raises  a  question  as  to  why  greater 
precautions  against  such  conditions  are  not  taken, 
but  we  all  know  that  there  have  been  February 
days  when  transportation  was  just  as  easy  as  in 
June,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  people  are 
willing  to  take  a  chance  every  year. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST 

Gerald  H.  Harper,  Pittsburgh  coal  operator,  will 
sail  next  Wednesday  for  Australia,  where  he  will 
visit  relatives. 

Several  West  Virginia  coal  operators’  associations 
have  joined  hands  in  a  movement  to  investigate 
the  car  shortage  in  that  State. 

On  account  of  the  delay  in  mail  service  because 
of  the  storm  as  well  as  short-handed  conditions  at 
the  printing  office  some  of  our  material  is  neces¬ 
sarily  omitted  this  week. 

The  Alliance  colliery  at  Middleport,  in  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  region,  is  being  pumped  out  and  will  be  placed 
in  operation  aga'n  during  the  spring.  It  is  controlled 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 

A  report  from  London  says  that  Premier  Lloyd 
George  is  about  to  offer  the  miners  a  proposition 
that  a  referendum  of  the  20,000,000  electors  of  Great 
Britain  be  taken  on  the  question  of  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  mines. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
due  to  a  combination  of  extravagance  and  cold 
weather,  stocks  have  been  used  up  more  rapidly  than 
usual.  Buyers  will  probably  be  forced  into  market 
again  for  coal  to  tide  them  over. 

The  recent  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  between 
coal  mine  operators,  mine  inspectors  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  firms  manufacturing  electrical  equipment, 
to  discuss  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines,  adjourned 
to  meet  again  on  February  10,  when  rules  for  the 
operat’on  of  storage  battery  locomotives  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  collieries  will  be  submitted. 

Hall  Brothers  &  Co.  will,  in  a  few  days,  open  a 
luanch  office  at  bairmont,  W.  Va.,  with  Geoffrey 
D.  Motter  as  branch  manager.  Mr.  Motter  has 
served  for  several  years  as  fuel  agent  with  the 
F  &  O-  K.R.  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Fairmont  field,  has  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  producers  and  should  be  capable  of 
handling  their  interests  in  that  territory. 


CONFISCATIONS  WORRY 
RETAILERS. 

Advised  by  National  Organization  to  Take 
Prompt  Action  When  Coal  Is  Seized. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  sent  the 
following  circular  letter  to  members  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  under  date  of  February  3: 

On  October  25  I  mailed  to  you  a  copy  of  my  let¬ 
ter  of  the  same  date  to  the  Director-General  of 
Railroads,  protesting  against  the  indiscriminate  con¬ 
fiscation  of  bituminous  coal  consigned  to  retail  coal 
merchants. 

“Confiscation  is  again  becoming  general,  and  not 
only  that,  but  diversions  arc  being  made  from  retail 
merchants  to  manufacturing  plants.  There  is  of 
course  a  great  chance  for  the  playing  of  favorites. 

"This  is  to  advise  the  retail  coal  trade  to  have 
recourse  in  every  case  to  the  only  remedy  available, 
namely,  that  which  we  advised  the  Director-General 
we  were  going  to  follow.  We  stated  to  him  that 
claim  would  be  filed  for  all  coal  taken,  whether 
confiscated  for  railroad  use  or  diverted  from  retail 
consignees,  covering,  in  addition  to  all  general  dam¬ 
ages,  all  special  damages,  including: 

“Loss  of  profits. 

"Increased  cost  of  doing  business. 

"Damages  for  loss  of  or  interference  with  busi¬ 
ness,  or  by  delaying  or  preventing  delivery 
of  fuel  to  consumers. 

“Causing  breach  of  contract  by  the  retailer  to 
supply  fuel. 

"Injury  to  reputation  of  business  and  character 
of  service,  etc. 

“We  advised  the  Director-General  that  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  we  should  prepare  to  carry  out  this  policy 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  who  depend  upon 
us,  as  well  as  in  our  own  interest. 

"Do  not  delay  in  the  filing  of  claims  as  soon  as 
you  are  advised  of  confiscation  or  diversion.  If 
your  claim  does  not  receive  reasonably  prompt  at¬ 
tention,  after  you  have  followed  it  up,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  enter  suit  for  the  amount,  if  it  is  sufficient 
to  justify  suit.’’ 


I  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  de¬ 
cided  that  rates  charged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
for  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  from  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  districts  subject  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  to  undue  prejudice  and  disadvantage  and 
give  undue  preference  to  Youngstown  and  Cleveland. 


GOTHAM  NOTES. 

^  Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation,  is  due  to  sail  today  for  Bermuda,  where 
he  will  spend  a  few  weeks’  vacation. 

Holland  Nicoll,  a  nephew  of  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  has  reopened  an  office 
for  the  house  in  Johnstown.  It  occupies  the  same 
suite  as  before  in  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel,  and  he 
will  be  in  chareg  as  special  agent. 

The  various  public  utility  companies  in  the  city 
are  running  so  short  of  coal  that  Public  Service 
Commissioner  Nixon  called  a  conference  of  gas  and 
electric  officials,  coalmen  and  railroad  men  last 
Thursday  to  discuss  means  for  relieving  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  Mauretania  of  the  Cunard  Line  sailed  on 
I  hursday  after  being  delayed  a  week  waiting  for 
bunker  coal.  Frozen  coal  and  labor  shortage  at  the 
piers,  combined  with  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
public  utilities,  made  it  impossible  to  fill  the  bunkers 
on  time.  Other  vessels  have  been  delayed  for  the 
same  reasons,  and  oil-burning  steamers  are  also 
tied  up  in  this  harbor  for  lack  of  fuel. 

Movement  of  coal  through  the  local  loading  ports 
was  practically  at  a  standstill  last  Thursday,  as  a 
result  of  the  piers  being  snow  bound.  'At  some  of 
the  ports  not  enough  men  reported  for  work  to  make 
it  possible  to  operate  the  piers  at  all.  Conditions 
were  not  much  improved  yesterday  and  it  will  take 
several  days  more  to  recover  from  the  storm.  In 
fact,  the  railroads  have  received  a  setback  which  will 
be  felt  for  weeks  in  the  movement  of  coal  and  other 
freight. 

During  the  month  of  January  only  18,986  cars  of 
bituminous  coal  were  dumped  over  the  coal  piers 
in  New  York  harbor,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  This  compares  with  total 
dumpings  of  24,120  cars  of  bituminous  in  January, 
1919.  The  loss  amounts  to  5,-134  cars,  which  is 
equivalent  to  256,700  tons  figuring  on  the  basis  of 
50  tons  to  the  car.  The  falling  off  in  the  anthracite 
movement  was  more  moderate,  the  figures  being: 
January,  1920,  23,306  cars;  January,  1919,  24,628 
cars.  This  was  a  loss  of  only  1,322  cars  for  last 
month  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  shrink¬ 
age  in  bituminous  reflected  general  conditions  in  the 
industry,  production  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
other  fields  shipping  to  tidewater  being'  seriously 
curtailed  by  car  shortage. 


According  to  the  Iron  Age  still  more  blast  fur¬ 
naces  have  to  be  banked  this  week  on  account  of 
coke  shortage. 


COKE  PRODUCTION,  1918-1919. 

Beehive  and  By-Product  Output  by  States  During  Past  Two  Years. 

•  Bim°nW  1S-  ?  tab,e  showin?  the  estimated  production  of  beehive  coke  by  States 
in  1919,  with  comparative  figures  for  1918,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geoligacl 
survey : 


Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  . 

West  Virginia  . 

Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Georgia . 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  . ' 

Colorado,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico . 

Washington  and  Utah  . 

Total. . .' . 

By-Product  Coke  by  States. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  production  of 
in  1918  and  1919 : 


Net  Tons. 

Net  Tons. 

1918 

1919 

22,276,000 

14,861,000 

2,717,000 

1,061,000 

2,042,000 

1,695,000 

1,535,000 

1,201,000 

1,401,000 

558,000 

510,000 

274,000 

30,481,000 

19,650,000 

by-product 

coke  by  States 

State. 

1918. 

1919. 

Alabama  . 

..  2,634,451 

2,255,000 

Colorado . 

a 

Illinois  . 

. .  2,285,610 

1,705,000 

Indiana  . 

..  3,898,215 

3,691,000 

Kentucky  . 

■  •  517,749 

408,000 

Maryland  . 

•  ■  474,368 

356,000 

Massachusetts  . 

.  556,397 

393,000 

Michigan  . 

.  a 

a 

Minnesota  . 

.  784,065 

586,000 

Missouri  . 

a 

a 

New  Jersey . 

.  682,148 

789,000 

(a)  Includes  Colorado.  Michigan,  Missouri, 
avoid  disclosing  operations  of  individual  com] 


State. 

1918. 

1919. 

N  ew  Y  ork  .... 

.  1,069,587 

751,000 

Ohio  . 

.  5,226,364 

5.445,000 

Pennsylvania  . . 

.  4,586,981 

5,747,000 

Rhode  Island  . 

Tennessee  .... 

.  124,469 

105,000 

Washington  .. 

30,129 

28,000 

West  Virginia 

.  603,393 

393,000 

Wisconsin  .... 

.  a 

a 

Combined  States 

a  2,523,684 

2,519,000 

Total  . 

.25,997,580 

25,171,000 

Rhode  Island  and 

Wisconsin,  combined  to 

February  7,  1920 
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Bituminous  Commission  Hears  Further  Arguments. 

O 

Operators  of  Central  Competitive  Field  Present  Rigures  to  Show  Miners  Earn  $5.50  to  $14  a  Day— Urge  Abolition 

of  Check-Off  System  and  New  Legislation  to  Make  Labor  Unions  Responsible. 


Washington,  Feb.  5. — Impartial,  authentic  data 
taken  direct  from  the  records  of  representative  mines 
of  the  various  districts  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Field,  showing  the  names  of  miners  on  the  payrolls, 
their  actual  earnings,  the  number  of  days  they 
worked  each  month  and  deductions  for  supplies,  was 
offered  this  week  to  the  Commission  of  three  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  inquire  into  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  situation  by  Ralph  Crews,  of  New  York, 
attorney  for  the  operators. 

The  operators’  figures  cover  the  ten  months’  period 
from  January  to  October,  1919,  embracing  essential 
facts  concerning  wages,  days  worked  and  other 
matters.  The  data,  assembled  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  who 
as  an  expert  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
was  in  charge  of  mineral  fuel  statistics,  shows  that 
the  miner,  according  to  his  disposition  to  work,  was 
able  to  earn  anywhere  from  $5.50  a  day  for  day 
laborers  to  over  $14.  per  day  for  the  machine  miner. 
The  operators’  statistics  show  that  the  miners  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunity  to  work 
during  all  the  days  the  mines  were  operated  during 
the  ten  months’  period. 

The  operators  stressed  the  point  that  the  miners, 
as  shown  by  the  mine  records,  made  during  the  ten 
months  of  1919,  previous  to  the  strike,  more  than 
the  “decent  living  wage’’  which  the  miners’  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  urged  before  the  Commission  that 
they  were  unable  to  make. 

All  of  this  data,  Mr.  Crews  explained,  was  taken 
impartially  from  the  mine  records  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  actually  representative  figures  and  not 
“hand-picked’’  figures,  such  as  would  arbitrarily 
make  out  a  favorable  case  for  the  operators.  Mr. 
Lesher,  who  read  the  instructions  that  were  given 
for  the  compilation  of  the  data  when  it  was  begun 
last  December,  said  that  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  making  it  representative,  not  only  of  the 
individual  mining  districts  but  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  District  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Lesher  said  that 
data  had  been  eliminated  where  it  was  concerned 
with  abnormal  conditions  or  would  distort  the 
average. 

Profits  Seriously  Affected. 

An  important  point  affecting  the  operators  was 
stressed  by  Mr.  Crews  when  he  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
14  per  cent  wage  increase  that  was  applied  in  De¬ 
cember,  has  already  affected  the  mining  industry. 
The  1919  figures  submitted,  he  said,  show  that  the 
advance  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  operators.  Mr. 
Crews  stated  that  the  forecast  made  by  the  operators 
in  their  letter  to  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  when 
the  advance  was  made  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
eliminate  the  profits  of  a  large  number  of  mines  and 
dangerously  reduce  the  margins  of  others,  has  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experience. 

“Contracts  are  rapidly  expiring,  many  of  which 
are  keeping  many  properties  alive,”  said  Mr.  Crews. 
“The  price  situation  is  a  serious  question  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  is  becoming  daily  more  serious.” 

Supporting  Mr.  Crews’  statement,  Attorney  Joan 
P.  Muller,  of  Washington,  gave  the  Commission  re¬ 
sults  of  an  investigation  into  the  financial  sheets  of 
representative  mining  companies  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1919. 

“Should  the  Commission  decide  to  permit  the  14 
per  cent  increase  to  stand,’’  said  Mr.  Muller,  “it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  make  at 
the  same  time  an  upward  adjustment  of  the  price  of 
coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in  order  to  assure  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  capital  invested  in 
the  industry.” 

As  a  typical  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  14  per 
cent  advance,  Mr.  Muller  cited  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Producers’  association,  saying : 

“On  a  basis  of  6  per  cent  the  loss  of  coal  operators 
on  1919  tonnage  at  1920  labor  pay  rates  would  be 
$6,779,116.54  for  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Association, 
which  on  a  tonnage  of  22,127,736  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  30  cents  per  ton.” 


Attorney  Crews  read  into  the  record  a  number  oi 
tables  which  show  a  striking  variation  from  the 
claims  hither  to  advanced  by  the  miners  as  to  their 
total  monthly  earnings.  They  also  show,  Mr.  Crews 
pointed  out,  the  great  extent  to  which  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  miners  detracts  from  their  potential 
earning  power. 

Wages  in  Pittsburgh  Field. 

One  table  submitted  shows  the  number  of  the  pick 
miners  working  in  a  given  Pittsburgh  thick-vein 
district  for  the  month  of  January,  1919,  the  days 
each  man  worked  and  his  average  earnings.  In  this’ 
table  it  is  shown  that  pick  miners  working  the  entire 
27  days  in  which  ihe  mine  was  operated  for  that 
period  made  over  $9.50  per  day  and  that  others  work¬ 
ing  fewer  days  averaged  from  $5.50  to  $9. 

Another  table  showed  even  greater  averages  for 
Pittsburgh  thick-vein  miners,  figures  giving  their 
wages  being  taken  from  the  payrolls  of  October, 
1919,  when  the  industry  was  speeding  up  just  before 
the  strike.  This  table  indicated,  Mr.  Crews  said, 
what  the  miners  really  could  earn  when  they  took 
advantage  of  working  days. 

The  operators  of  the  Freeport,  Pa.,  district, 
through  their  representative,  Don  Rose,  next 
answered  some  arguments  which  had  been  put  into 
the  record  by  Philip  Murray,  head  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  the  Pittsburgh  District. 

Mr.  Rose,  brought  in  figures  to  show  that  in  that 
district  the  6  hour  day  asked  for  by  the  miners 
would  result  in  lowering  the  output  26  per  cent, 
a  matter  of  over  7,000,000  tons. 

Exhibits  to  attack  the  miners’  statements  relative 
to  mine  work  being  dangerous  to  health  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Tracy  Guthrie,  an  operator  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  presented  answers  to  questionnaire  sent 
to  physicians  in  the  mining  towns  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  49  of  whom  sent  in  answers.  To  the  miners’ 
claim  that  children  were  forced  to  stay  out  of  schools 
because  of  lack  of  proper  food,  or  no  clothes,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  physicians  replied  that  no  such  cases  of 
malnutrition  had  come  to  their  attention.  Some 
'children  suffered  from  bad  selection  of  foods,  but 
in  general  they  were  as  healthy  as  the  children  in 
the  surrounding  communities. 

Figures  showing  the  amount  paid  to  miners  in 
Ohio  and  the  striking  increases  granted  to  them  since 
1914  were  then  put  into  the  record  by  C.  B.  Maurer, 
representing  the  Ohio  operators.  He  showed  that 
since  1914  the  number  of  miners  working  in  Ohio 
had  increased  about  three  per  cent,  while  the  amount 
paid  to  miners  has  increased  from  $15,817,281  to 
$65,193,723,  or  an  average  increase  in  amount  paid 
to  each  man  of  312  per  cent. 

Earnings  of  Illinois  Miners. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  representing  the  Illinois  oper¬ 
ators,  presented  figures  taken  from  the  records  of 
about  42  mines  in  that  State  and  their  payrolls. 
The  figures  he  gave  were  “net  earnings,”  he  said, 
deductions  having  been  made  for  the  miners’  ex¬ 
penses  such  as  powder  and  blacksmith  work.  Dr. 
Honnold’s  data  showed  that  a  number  of  larger 
mines  which  produced  over  600,000  tons  yearly  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  1,100  to  1,200  tons  per  man  per 
year,  while  mines  smaller  which  had  an  output  of 
100,000  tons  or  less  produced  only  about  550  to  600 
tons  per  man. 

The  larger  mines  also  worked  more  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hennold’s  figures.  The  mines  producing 
600,000  tons  in  Illinois  worked  about  230  days  per 
year,  for  a  period  running  over  the  last  five  years, 
while  the  smaller  mines  worked  only  about  175  days. 

Summing  Up  Begins. 

Vigorous  summing  up  by  representatives  of  the 
miners  and  operators  on  the  points  of  controversy 
occupied  the  Commission’s  proceedings  on  Tuesday. 

After  Acting  President  John  L.  Lewis  and  Secre¬ 
tary  William  Green,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
had  argued  once  more  for  a  60  per  cent  wage  ad¬ 


vance,  with  the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week, 
representatives  of  the  coal  operators  in  reply  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  existing  wage  is  adequate  and  that 
the  miners’  demands  are  unreasonable  and  unjusti¬ 
fied. 

Attacking  the  wage  demands  of  the  miners,  Phil 
H.  Penna,  head  of  the  Indiana  operators,  exclaimed : 

“Reduced  to  the  last  analysis  the  demands  of  the 
miners  are :  ‘More  money  for  less  work.’  Let  us 
face  the  facts  without  camouflage.” 

Should  Hold  Union  to  Its  Agreements. 

One  outstanding  difficulty  the  operators  have  to 
face  in  dealing  with  the  miners’  union  representa¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Penna  said,  was  the  failure  of  the  unions 
to  keep  their  contracts  with  the  operators.  Both 
sides,  he  insisted,  should  be  held  responsible. 

“Our  contracts  now  are  mere  scraps  of  paper  so 
far  as  observance  by  the  miners  goes,”  declared  Mr. 
Penna.  He  went  on  to  say  that  there  were  114  mine 
strikes  in  Indiana  in  spite  of  “strike-proof”  contracts 
between  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

“The  mine  workers’  representatives  have  become 
special  pleaders  for  violation  of  contracts,”  said  Mr. 
Penna.  “If  it  were  in  my  power  today  to  operate 
non-union  mines  instead  of  union  mines,  I  would  do 
so.  The  position  of  the  non-union  mine  operator 
is  not  so  good  but  it  is  better  than  being  in  the 
clutches  of  the  union.  I  say  this  in -spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  recognize  the  right  of  working  people  to 
unionize. 

“This  Commission  should  make  agreements  en¬ 
forceable  or  make  no  contract  at  all.” 

Mr.  Penna  denounced  what  he  characterized  as 
the  “slacker”  among  the  miners,  the  man  who,  as 
he  puts  it,  declines  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  him  to  work.  He  declared  that 
this  type  of  miner,  regardless  of  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  was  seeking  to  influence  the  entire  mining 
industry.  The  slacker  was  calling  for  shorter  hours 
and  more  pay,  said  Mr.  Penna.  The  existing  scale 
of  wages,  he  said,  was  ample  for  the  man  who  took 
full  advantage  of  the  working  time. 

In  the  final  summing  up  for  the  operators,  Attor¬ 
ney  Ralph  Crews,  of  New  York,  reiterated  the  point 
that  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase  meant  the  obliter¬ 
ation  of  profit  to  nearly  all  of  the  operators. 

Mr.  Crews  urged  that  inadequate  car  supply  seri¬ 
ously  embarrassed  the  coal  industry  today  and 
urged  a  better  distribution  for  coal  to  the  market. 
Mr.  Crews  attacked  the  data  of  average  wages  of¬ 
fered  by  the  miners,  saying  that  the  miners  had  not 
used  typical  instances  but  had  endeavored  to  show 
by  arbitrary  figures  that  wages  in  general  were  low. 

If  the  Commission  wished,  he  said,  the  operators 
would  later  produce  ample  figures  to  show  that  the 
potential  earnings  of  the  miners  could  be  increased 
25  per  cent  if  they  would  work  the  time  offered  to 
them. 

To  demonstrate  the  prosperous  money  conditions 
of  communities  made  up  largely  of  miners,  Tracy  W. 
Guthrie  of  Pittsburgh  gave  the  Commission  reports 
from  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
in  twenty-eight  mining  towns  selected  at  random 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  showing  that  savings  de¬ 
posits  had  increased  $12,000,000  in  the  last  four 
years.  The  report  embraced  46  banks  which  had 
been  in  operation  since  1914  and  seven  banks  estab¬ 
lished  since. 

Demands  of  the  operators  touching  basic  points 
in  the  controversy  were  spread  upon  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  records.  Among  these  is  a  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  check-off  system,  under  which  the 
operators,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  miners,  col¬ 
lect  dues  for  the  Mine  Workers’  Union  from  the 
miners  pay.  This  “check-off,”  which  produces  $15,- 
000,000  for  the  United  Mine  Workers’  organization, 
was  put  into  effect  upon  the  insistance  of  the  union 
officials  that,  through  it,  they  would  be  able  to  en¬ 
force  contracts. 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL,  BY  MONTHS. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for  six  years  have  been  as 
follows : 

Month.  1914.*  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

January  .  5,175,732  4,833,599  5,884,350  5,940,725  5,726,712  5,934,241 

February  .  4,121,451  4,349,915  5,696,306  5,178,432  5,812,082  3,871,932 

March  .  5,164,703  5,075,293  6,127,351  6,989,075  7,276,777  3,938,908 

April  .  6,072,164  6,665,625  4,528,784  5,592,299  6,368,373  5,224,715 

May  ...: .  6,281,533  5,954,949  5,547,899  6,917,525  6,887,256  5,711,915 

June  .  6,130,186  5,459,610  5,636,975  7,049,037  6,867,669  5,619,591 

July .  5,391.857  5,103,665  5,432,878  6,724,252  7,084,775  6,052,334 

August  .  5,483.743  5,330,831  5,531,797  7,019,001  7,180,923  6,144,144 

September  .  6,246,192  5,662,157  5,544,076  6,372,756  6,234,395  5,687,401 

October  .  6,644.476  6,683,007  5,780,204  7,110,950  6,296,366  6,560,150 

November  .  5,928,286  6,494,442  5,992,99 7  6,545,313  5,276,659  5,971,671 

December  .  5.702,258  6,149,387  5,582,747  5,698,945  5,736,260  6,138,460 

Total  . 68,342,601  67,883,776  67,376,364  77,133,305  76,649,918  66,855,462 

*Does  not  include  tonnage  shipped  over  the  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

Including  Lehigh  &  New  England  figures  the  record  stands: 

1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

69,511,110  67,883,776  67,376,364  77,133,305  76,649,918  66,855,462 

The  record  of  large  monthly  tonnages  runs  as  follows: 

Jan.,  1913 . 6,336,419  Mav,  1917 . 6,917,525  Sept.,  1917 . 6,372,756 

Feb.,  1912 . 5,875,968  June,  1917 . 7,049,037  Oct.,  1917 . 7,110,950 

Mar.,  1918 . 7,276,777  July,  1918 . 7,084,775  Nov.,  1917 . 6,545,313 

Apr.,  1915 . 6,665,625  Aug.,  1918. ....  .7,180,923  Dec.,  1910 . 6,231,313 

ANTHRACITE  SHIPMENTS  BY  RAILROAD  ROUTES-. 

Shipments  over  the  lines  of  the  anthracite  coal  carriers  in  the  year  1919 
and  four  years  previous  in  gross  tons  were  as  follows : 

Companies.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

Phila.  &  Reading . 11,488,444  12,842,731  14,910,240  14,837,395  12,289,893 

Lehigh  Valley . 12,932,526  12,056,078  13,969,507  14,287,325  12,003,687 

Jersey  Central  .  8,017,816  f7,135,544  f8, 286, 640  7,245,276  5,941,412 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West .  9,579,053  10,638,500  12,409,120  11,884,669  10,299,834 

Delaware  &  Hudson....  8,016,988  7,095,297  8,533,716  8,914,684  8,087,362 

Pennsylvania  .  6,124,596  5,841,475  5,610,846  5,518,204  4,801,453 

Erie  .  7,874,062  7,718,089  8,841,894  8,641,582  7,311,009 

N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  West .  2,088,577  1,945,030  2,010,724  2,033,388  1,882,601 

Lehigh  &  New  England..  1,761,714  2,653,964  13,949,172  $3,812,753  3,232,450 

Total  . 67,883,776  67,376,364  77,133,305  76,649,918  66,855,462 

‘Total  does  not  include  tonnage  shipped  over  the  L.  &  N.  E.  RR.  §550,344  tons  reported 
by  both  companies  in  1916.  ft, 388, 554  tons  in  1917.  i475,300  tons  in  1918. 


What  the  Operators  Demand. 

The  demands  of  the  operators  were: 

No.  1. — The  present  system  of  collecting  dues  and 
imitation  fees  from  the  mine  workers,  and  enforc¬ 
ing  the  payment  thereof  by  deductions  from  their 
earnings  through  the  offices  of  the  operators  for 
which  there  is  no  economic  justification,  and  is  un¬ 
just  to  many  employes  of  the  operators.  The  oper¬ 
ators  therefore  request  that  the  practice  be  abol¬ 
ished. 

No.  2. — As  the  house  rent  charged  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  and  the  price  charged  them  for  their  domestic 
coal  have  been  written  into  the  contracts  in  some 
of  the  States,  and  the  adjustment  of  these  charges, 
from  time  to  time,  is  the  cause  of  much  dissention, 
we  request  that  the  Commission,  in  its  findings,  fix 
an  equitable  method  of  dealing  with  these  matters. 

No.  3. — The  operators  request  that  the  Commission 
recommend  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
enactment  of  legislation  requiring  associations  of 
employes  which  make  contracts  of  employment  with 
employers  to  take  such  action  as  will  make  them 
regally  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contracts 
so  entered  into. 

No.  4. — The  operators  request  that  the  national 
officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  national  organization,  being  parties  to  the 
making  of  the  contract,  be  required  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  enforcing  the  terms  of  such  contracts 
in  the  various  districts,  notwithstanding  the  present 
limitations  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

No.  5. — As  a  matter  of  safety  to  employes  and  as 
there  is  now  no  system  by  which  the  actual  working 
time  of  the  mine  workers  can  be  determined,  the 
operators  request  that  the  contract  shall  provide  that 
time  clocks  or  time  devices  may  be  installed  at  mines 
and  that  the  miners  and  inside  day  men  be  required 
to  register  when  they  enter  or  leave  the  mines,  and 
that  the  outside  day  force  be  required  to  register 
when  they  arrive  at  or  leave  the  mine.  All  men  re¬ 
fusing  to  comply  with  such  requirements  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  discharge. 

No.  6. — The  operators  request  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  its  award,  provide  for  the  introduction  of 
devices  or  machinery  which  may  serve  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  coal  and  consequently  the  cost  to  the  public 
and  for  which  there  is  no  scale  of  wages  in  the  then 
existing  contract. 

In  summing  up  the  arguments  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  Acting  President  Lewis  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  facts  laid  before  the  Commission 
by  the  operators  had  not  impaired  the  position  of 
the  miners.  In  spite  of  the  original  sources  from 
which  the  payroll  summaries  were  taken,  Mr.  Lewis 
maintained  that  the  earnings  of  the  miners  were 
inadequate,  saying  that  the  best  the  pick  miners 
could  make  a  year  was  $1,600,  whereas  an  estimated 
budget  of  the  yearly  income  required  to  support  a 
miner’s  family  of  five  was  $2,243.94. 

Mr.  Lewis  quoted  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  recapitulating  the  latter’s 
view  that  the  miners  should  be  given  a  flat  advance 
of  31.6  per  cent  or  2 7}4  cents  per  ton,  and  $1.58  per 
day  for  day  laborers.  In  this  connection  Former 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield’s  method  of  arriving 
at  the  14  per  cent  advance  was  also  attacked. 

After  commending  Commissioners  Rembrandt 
Peale  and  John  F.  White  for  their  services  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  under 
Dr.  Garfield,  during  the  war,  Mr.  Lewis  quoted  both 
Mr.  Peale  and  Mr.  White  as  having  recommended  in 
1918  that  some  increase  be  given  the  miners  “as  a 
patriotic  matter.”  “If  these  recommendations  had 
been  followed,”  said  Mr.  Lewis,  “the  country  would 
have  been  spared  the  distressing  conditions  of  the 
past  few  months.” 


The  Geological  Survey  Maps  of  the  principal  coal 
producing  states,  recently  referred  to  in  our  news 
columns,  are  sold  by  the  Government  at  the  nom¬ 
inal  cost  of  ten  cents  each  or  fifty  cents  for  the 
set  of  nine.  Those  desiring  copies  should  send  a 
post  office  money  order,  as  stamps  or  checks  are 
not  accepted  by  the  Government  departments. 


December  Anthracite  Shipments. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  December,  1919,  and  same  month  in 
two  previous  years : 


Companies — 

1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R . 

.  1,101,919 

1,209,677 

1,442,571 

L.  V . 

995,102 

1,010,231 

1,057,627 

J-  c . 

499,852 

469,089 

506,840 

D.,  L.  &  W.  . . . . 

.  964,780 

870,509 

907,119 

D.  &  H . 

584,234 

676,878 

674,172 

Penn . 

.  447,739 

416,088 

414,155 

Erie  . . 

.  659.396 

656,689 

679,827 

O.  &  W . 

157,814 

150,063 

171,465 

L.  &  N.  E . 

288,109 

277,038 

284,684 

Total . 

.  5,698,945 

5,736,260 

6,138,460 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  December,  1919, 
as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information 
at  Philadelphia,  made  the  largest  record  for  that 
month  since  1915.  The  tonnage  sent  out  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1919,  amounted  to  6,138,460  gross  tons  against 
5,971,671  tons  in  November,  an  increase  of  166,789 


NEW  EXPORT  APPLICATION. 


Pocahontas  Regional  Committee  Frames 

Another  Set  of  Questions  for  Shippers. 

The  Pocahontas  Regional  Coal  Committee  has  just 
issued  a  new  form  of  application  for  the  use  of  ship¬ 
pers  desiring  permits  to  export  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads.  In  addition  to  specifying  the  number  of  tons 
it  is  desired  to  export,  with  details  as  to  grade,  etc., 
the  trans-shipper  who  will  load  the  vessel  is  required 
to  answer  the  following  questions : 

What  is  date  of  contract  upon  which  request  for 
permit  is  based? 

Do  you  own  the  boat  with  which  to  lift  this  cargo 
or  have  you  chartered  boat? 

If  chartered,  is  it  on  time  or  trip  basis  and  under 
what  flag? 

Name  and  kind  of  vessel? 

Date  expected  to  arrive  at  the  loading  port  ? 

Port  of  loading? 


tons,  and.  as  compared  with  December,  1918,  when 
the  shipments  were  5,736,260  tons,  a  gain  of  a  little 
more  than  400,000  tons.  As  compared  with  1916,  the 
latest  normal  year,  the  shipments  in  December 
showed  an  increase  of  something  over  550,000  tons. 

By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows : 


Companies — 

1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R.  Ry . 

,  11,419,317 

11,458,216 

10,741,052 

L.  V.  RR . 

10,839,102 

10,894,644 

9,689,287 

C.  RR.  of  N  J... 

.  5,198,082 

5,095,372 

4,798,751 

D.  L.  &  W.  R.R.. 

,  9,345,409 

8,701,555 

8,109,167 

D.  &  H.  Co . 

.  6,655,186 

6,815,757 

6,068,559 

Penn.  RR . 

,  4,206,016 

4,040,722 

3,747,376 

Erie  RR . 

.  6,729,069 

6,530,062 

5,801,163 

N.  Y.  O.  &  W... 

.  1,516,842 

1,484,994 

1,535,828 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR.. 

.  3,116,050 

2,901,354 

2,619,218 

Total  . 

.  59,025,073 

57,922,676 

53,110,381 

Shipments  for 

first  nine  months  of  coal 

year  de- 

creased  4,812,295  tons,  or  8.3 

per  cent. 

Port  of  destination? 

Consignee  ? 

For  what  purpose  will  coal  be  used? 

From  what  pools  or  consigning  names  or  numbers 
wiil  coal  be  supplied? 

Is  it  now  at  seaboard  or  will  it  be  necessary  to 
move  from  mine? 

If  coal  not  at  seaboard,  from  what  field  and  via 
what  railroad  will  it  be  drawn? 

Is  coal  to  be  shipped  through  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange? 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  price  of  soft  coal 
will  be  about  75  cents  above  the  prevailing  schedule 
in  seaboard  territory  when  the  new  freights  and 
miners’  wages  go  into  effect.  Certainly  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  order  for  large  consumers  to  make 
advance  arrangements  if  they  are  in  position  to 
take  on  heavy  tonnages. 


The  Scranton  &  Pittston  Coal  Co.  has  started  to 
sink  a  shaft  at  Pittston,  Pa. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue  of  Chicago,  has  been  visiting 
in  New  York  during  the  past  week. 

James  A.  Gordy,  of  the  Gordy  Coal  Corporation, 
299  Broadway,  has  been  incapacitated  for  the  past 
week  with  a  severe  cold. 

Oscar  H.  Chellborg,  of  Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co., 
is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  the  grip  which  con¬ 
fined  him  to  the  house  for  ten  days. 

.Charles  E.  Lester,  of  Hartwell  &  Lester,  No.  1 
Broadway,  arrived  in  Panama  this  week  from  Cuba. 
He  is  expected  back  about  the  middle  of  February. 

A.  C.  Hill,  of  42  Harrison  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  is 
head  of  A.  C.  Hill  &  Co.,  recently  incorporated  with 
headquarters  in  that  borough  to  deal  in  coal,  coke 
and  wood. 

G.  B.  Aldrich,  who  was  a  member  of  the  sales 
staff  of  the  Seiler  Coal  Co.  for  several  years,  has 
been  associated  since  the  first  of  February  with  the 
Martin-Camp  Co.,  of  143  Liberty  street. 

J.  B.  Herron,  formerly  chief  shipper  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  is  now 
affiliated  with  the  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.,  of  50  Church 
Street,  having  taken  up  his  new  connection  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  Mr.  Herron  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
coal  trade  in  and  adjacent  to  this  territory,  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  his  friends. 

A  conference  of  bituminous  shippers  who  have 
been  framing  a  plan  for  continuing  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  as  a  trade  organization  after  March 
1  was  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club  last  Tuesday. 
Those  present  included  Charles  A.  Owen,  W.  A. 
Marshall,  E.  Kelly  Downey,  J.  W.  Howe  and  Charles 
S.  Allen,  of  this  city;  C.  F.  Kerchner  and  G.  F. 
Malone,  of  Baltimore,  and  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Various  revisions  to  the  original  plan  were 
decided  upon,  and  the  matter  will  be  submitted  to 
the  trade  for  approval  at  an  open  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Whitehall  Club  next  Tuesday,  the  10th. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  Wash¬ 
ington  last  Tuesday  by  Secretary  Allen  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Trade  Association:  “Mr.  Spencer,  chair¬ 
man  Central  Coal  Committee,  issued  instructions 
this  morning  to  cease  the  diversion  of  coal  and  to 
buy  the  coal  at  whatever  price  they  could  buy  it,  and 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now  offering 
wholesalers  to  take  over  their  contracts  with  col¬ 
lieries  for  thirty  days  at  whatever  price  the  whole¬ 
salers  have  the  coal  bought  from  the  collieries.  They 
will  pay  the  wholesaler  fifteen  cents  ton  profit  there¬ 
to  ;  will  agree  to  pay  cash  ten  days  after  they  receive 
invoices.” 

Last  month  was  one  of  the  coldest  Januaries  on 
record,  the  average  temperature  at  New  York  hav¬ 


ing  been  24  degrees,  or  six  degrees  below  normal. 
It  was  within  two  degrees  of  the  low  record  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  same  month  two  years  ago,  when 
weather  conditions  hampered  the  railroads  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Fuel  Administration  issued  its 
famous  “workless  Monday”  order  in  an  effort  to 
relieve  the  freight  congestion.  That  was  the  cold¬ 
est  January  of  which  there  is  any  record,  with  an 
average  temperature  of  22  degrees.  The  mildest 
January  weather  on  record  was  in  1913,  and  again 
in  1890,  the  average  for  the  month  being  40  degrees 
in  each  case.  The  average  temperature  for  January 
last  year  was  35  degrees.  The  snowfall  at  New 
York  last  month  totalled  7.8  inches,  or  about  one 
inch  less  than  normal. 


Death  of  Thomas  F.  Holmes. 

Thomas  F.  Holmes,  aged  58,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  after  a  brief  illness. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  superintendent  of  the  properties 
of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co. 

He  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1861  and  came  to 
Illinois  with  his  parents  when  five  years  of  age. 
He  started  in  the  coal  industry'  as  a  workman 
and  made  his  way  to  the  top.  Mr.  Holmes  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’ 
Association. 


The  estimate  of  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
per  working  day  for  the  week  ending  January  17, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  showed 
a  decrease  compared  with  the  preceding  week,  which 
in  turn  showed  only  a  nominal  increase  over  the 
week  before  that.  The  tonnage  is  now  a  little  more 
than  200,000  tons  per  day  below  that  which  was  re¬ 
corded  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  It  has  dropped 
below  the  1917  line  but  it  is  still  above  the  1918  and 
1919  line  for  the  corresponding  period. 


The  total  tons  of  coal  consumed  by  railroads 
operating  in  the  Allegheny  region  decreased  3,031,- 
481  tons  or  14.20  per  cent,  and  the  total  cost  de¬ 
creased  $11,462,404  or  17.95  per  cent  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1919,  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1918,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  L.  W.  Baldwin,  regional  director. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  th* 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


Mr.  F.  Y.  Casey,  formerly  connected  with 
H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Company,  has  resigned 
to  become  the  Philadelphia  Representative  of 
W.  J.  Rainey  with  headquarters  in  the  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  vice  Mr. 
A.  F.  Kempe,  who  has  been  made  Assistant 
Manager  of  Sales  and  transferred  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  offices  of  this  Company  in  New  York. 


WANTED 

Company  well  situated  to  reach,  at  low  sell¬ 
ing  cost,  the  markets  of  Vermont,  northern  and 
central  New  York,  desires  to  handle  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  on  a  commission  basis. 
Address  “Box  158,”  care  of  Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 


MINE  MANAGER 

WANTED — Man  thoroughly  experienced  in  mine  management, 
with  good  business  judgment  and  executive  ability,  to  visit  our 
mines  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  report  to  management. 

Applicant  must  give  first  class  references  and  be  able  to  sustain 
his  claim  of  ability,  knowledge,  etc.,  of  the  coal  mining  business. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  permanent  position  for  the  man  who 
can  deliver  the  goods.  Address,  J.  T.  Hatfield,  807-15  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Superba  Coal  and  Coke  Company 

General  Office,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GAS-STEAM-COKING  COAL 

CONNELLSVILLE  STANDARD  COKE 

Charles  H.  Rese,  Howard  J.  Lyons  Hugh  K.  Thompson,  C.  W.  Stone, 

Manager  Coke  Dept.  President  Secretary  Manager  Coal  Dept. 

SHIPMENTS  VIA  ALL  RAIL  LINES  AND  TO  ALL  ATLANTIC  COAST  TIDEWATER  COAL  PIERS 

BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK,  NO.  1  BROADWAY  PHILADELPHIA,  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

SHIPPING  OFFICE— CONNELLSVILLE,  PA. 
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Why  Not  a  Meeting  of  Association  Secretaries? 

Real  Workers  of  Coal  Organizations  Might  Aid  One  Another — Hold  Neighborly  Group 
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RAILROAD  OFFICIALS  TALK. 

B.  &  O.  Chiefs  Explain  Traffic  Matters  to 
West  Virginia  Operators. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  5. — Advocating  a  system 
that  would  make  ships  meet  coal  loads  more  promptly 
at  Curtis  Bay  and  urging  an  extension  of  the  pooling 
system  were  the  chief  points  made  by  C.  W.  Gallo¬ 
way,  federal  manager  of  the  B.  &  O.  eastern  lines  in 
addressing  50  coal  operators  of  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  Fairmont  on  Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  Gallo¬ 
way  had  no  fear  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  handling 
the  export  tonnage  when  it  was  permitted  to  flow 
again  to  Curtis  Bay.  Three  additional  trimmers 
would  be  completed  by  February  15,  he  said,  and  the 
wooden  pier  could  be  utilized  if  necessary. 

Stanley  Ennes,  general  manager  of  the  B.  &  O. 
eastern  lines,  supplemented  Mr.  Galloway’s  remarks 
by  saying  that  60  cars  of  coal  can  be  unloaded  there 
every  hour  and  these  machines  can  be  worked  twenty 
hours  every  day  if  necessary.  The  real  difficulty  was 
in  stowing  away  the  coal  after  it  had  been  dumped 
into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Making  ships  secure  their 
bunker  coal  in  the  stream  has  aided  the  matter 
greatly,  he  asserted. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  B.  &  O.  to  purchase 
1,300  coal  cars,  which  will  make  61,300  coal  cars  on 
the  system,  96  per  cent  of  which  are  steel  framed. 
It  was  stated  that  the  B.  &  O.  had  6,500  of  its  cars 
in  the  West,  2,000  in  the  East,  many  of  which  were 
in  New  England  and  other  sections  of  the  country 
which  usually  did  not  have  this  number  of  cars  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  There  are  261  active  mines 
now  on  the  Monongah  division. 

Numerous  Mallet  Locomotives. 

Mr.  Galloway  said  that  the  B.  &  O.  had  90  Mallet 
engines  at  work  on  the  Cumberland  Division  and  that 
26  additional  would  be  utilized  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  them.  Mr.  Galloway  was  anxious 
to  try  to  handle  400  cars  of  export  coal  for  Curtis 
Bay  in  addition  to  the  other  700  to  800  cars  of  east- 
bound  loads,  adding,  “I’d  like  to  have  you  test  us 
out,  I’m  not  afraid  of  it.” 

Incidentally  he  dropped  the  point  that  the  B.  &  O. 
and  Western  Maryland  were  on  amicable  relationship 
and  that  this  was  one  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
unified  control.  Some  of  the  good  things,  he  declared, 
have  come  to  stay,  in  referring  to  the  possibility  of 
a  more  extensive  car  pooling  system. 

Blocking  of  Curtis  Bay  right  now,  where  2,000  coal 
cars  are  under  load,  is  very  aggravating  when  the 
mines  are  without  cars.  Lack  of  boats  to  remove  this 
tonnage  is  responsible.  As  high  as  $4,000  a  day  was 
lost  by  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  in  retaining  shifts  when 
there  were  no  boats  there  to  load. 

Late  business  was  discussed  by  W.  L.  Andrews, 
vice-president  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  who 
asked  about  the  B.  &  O.’s  facilities  for  next  season. 
He  said  the  tonnage  to  the  lakes  from  the  Fairmont 
region  would  be  greater  than  ever.  A  permit  system 
may  be  worked  out,  the  shipper  embargoing  himself 
when  he  has  a  certain  number  of  coal  loads  blocked 
between  Fairmont  and  Lorain. 

A  committee  later  in  the  day  conferred  with  W.  G. 
Curren,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio,  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  members 
of  this  committee  were  W.  L.  Andrews,  T.  E.  John¬ 
son,  F.  S.  Patton,  and  E.  Fay  Hartley. 

Mr.  Curren  in  addressing  the  meeting,  said  that  it 
was  rumored  that  the  anthracite  coal  car  supply 
would  be  reduced  to  85  and  the  extra  15  per  cent 
would  go  to  the  bituminous  operators.  He  added, 
however,  he  heard  nothing  official  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  Galloway  believed  that  the  real  trouble  of  the 
operators  would  be  in  securing  sufficient  boats. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  has  added  to  its  cqal  land  holdings  in 
Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  purchase  of 
1,171  acres  laying  three  miles  back  from  the 
Monongahela  River.  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Uniontown', 
and  A.  Plummer  Austin,  of  the  Prospect  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  were  the  former  owners  of  the  tract, 
which  was  held  for  about  $1,000,000.  The  steel  com¬ 
pany  now  owns  a  total  of  some  7,000  acres  in  Greene 
County. 


If  Napoleon  had  listened  to  Fulton  when  he  first 
expounded  his  theory  on  the  possibilities  of  steam, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  different  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope  than  there  is  today.  Headstrong  Napoleon 
calculated  that  any  idea,  to  be  useful,  must  come  out 
of  his  own  head  and  Fulton’s  offer  was  turned  down 
cold. 

Trade  associations,  of  which  the  coal  trade  boasts 
its  full  share,  are  fundamentally  a  collective  effort 
to  secure  a  common  end  which  will  be  advantageous 
to  those  associated.  Nothing  progresses  without 
some  means  of  propulsion  and  in  the  average  trade 
association  the  one  force  which  makes  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  keeps  it  moving  in  the  right  direction  is  the 
secretary. 

The  trade  association  secretary,  like  Fulton,  finds 
his  hardest  work  in  convincing  others  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  accepting  a  proposition  conceived  solely  for 
their  own  advantage.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
however,  there  are  hundreds  of  coal  dealers  through¬ 
out  the  country  not  yet  won  over  to  the  advantages 
of  association  work.  The  secretary  must  work  upon 
that  barren  if  not  uncultivated  soil  and  his 
value  to  the  association  is  weighed  according  to  the 
result.  The  coal  man  already  convinced  and  won 
over  to  the  usefulness  of  association  work  is  solid 
on  the  proposition  for  ever  more,  after  he  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  accomplishments  of  organized  movement, 
but  the  man  who  for  one  of  a  thousand  imaginary 
reasons,  can’t  see  it,  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

It  matters  not  what  enthusiasm  lives  beneath  the 
bosom  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  heavy  mission¬ 
ary  work  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  secretary,  and  his 
role,  sometimes  involving  a  degree  of  martyrdom, 
calls  for  a  great  degree  of  criticism  from  the  mem¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  outside  interests.  In  his  missionary 
work  among  the  non-members  he  finds  that  in  many 
cases  the  prospective  member  is  actually  opposed  to 
membership  on  one  ground  or  another,  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  listens  to  a  thousand  and  one  imaginary 
abuses,  turning  his  cheek  on  all  occasions  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  goodfellowship  sprit  which  must  be  evi¬ 
denced  if  the  co-operative  idea  is  to  reflect  that  spirit 
of  sacrifice  which  will  win  over  the  newcomer. 

The  Faithful  Need  No  Conversion. 

A  retail  state  association  secretary  recently  indi¬ 
cated  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  trade 
association  secretaries  could  be  brought  together 
annually  for  conference.  He  believed  that  there 
might  be  a  better  result  expected  from  such  a  move¬ 
ment  than  when  the  members  themselves  are  brought 
into  assembly,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  need  no  further  converting  and  can  be  reached 
regularly  through  the  established  trade  press. 

The  latter  suggestion  will  call  for  loud  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  many,  however,  because  the  get- 
together  spirit  reflected  at  the  gatherings  of  mem¬ 
bers  furnishes  at  regular  intervals  just  the  amount 
of  spice  which  will  make  the  association  feast  relish- 
able  the  year  round,  without  interest  waning. 

Yet  there  would  seem  to  be  many  real  reasons 
why  the  local  and  State  association  secretaries  should 
get  together  for  common  discussion  of  their  problems, 
and  Saimrcfs  Journal  takes  the  initiative  in  sug¬ 
gesting  such  a  convention,  with  the  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  various  secretaries  duly  provided  from 
the  coffers  of  the  organizations. 

This  idea  is  promulgated  here  with  a  view  to  ad¬ 
vancing  the  sectional  gathering  plan.  During  the 
year  past  the  New  York  State  dealers  have  held 
group  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  these 
group  meetings,  because  of  the  short  traveling  dis¬ 
tance  involved  bringing  to  the  conference  a  great 
many  members  (and  their  friends)  who  would 
otherwise,  in  all  probability,  not  feel  inclined  to 
spend  the  time  and  the  money  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  because  of  distance  to  be  traveled.  Could 
not  the  secretaries  of  the  county  and  local  coal  asso¬ 
ciations  in  one  section  of  the  country  and  another, 
three  or  four  States  at  a  time  as  the  case  may  be, 
be  grouped  together  into  a  more  or  less  definitely 
organized  body  with  a  view  to  meeting  on  specified 


occasions  and  discussing  their  common  problems? 
The  writer  does  not  overlook  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Retail  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion — very  important  in  themselves,  to  be  sure.  But 
we  suggest  that  much  good  could  be  derived  from 
grouping  the  State,  county  and  local  coal  association 
secretaries  in  given  sections  of  the  country  into  units 
of  the  National  association  and  then  encouraging 
frequent  conferences  of  the  executive  officers,  all 
duly  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  various  organi¬ 
zations.  In  no  case  would  the  amount  of  time  or 
travel  be  so  important  as  to  discourage  attendance, 
and  perhaps  the  time  more  than  the  money,  has  been 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  attendance  of  association 
conventions  in  the  past. 

The  leading  merchandising  interests  of  the  country 
finance  their  salesmen’s  convention  once  a  year. 
Where  is  there  an  object  harder  to  sell  than  asso¬ 
ciation  benefits  to  the  dealer  who  has  been  steadily 
plodding  through  darkness  for  many  years? 


NEW  YORK  RETAILERS  WILL 
MEET  SOON. 


Preparations  Under  Way  for  Big  Gathering 
of  Coal  Men  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  announcement  regarding  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  in  New  York  City  has  been  sent  out 
by  Charles  B.  Staats,  president,  and  C.  W.  F.  Wood- 
side,  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants’  Association : 

Those  who  attended  the  sectional  conference  of 
the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
held  in  New  York  about  a  year  ago  pronounced  it 
the  best  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  New  York 
City.  Resolutions  were  passed  at  that  meeting  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  similar  meeting  this  year.  Since  that  time, 
many  of  the  retail  dealers. of  the  Metropolitan  terri¬ 
tory  have  urged  that  a  meeting  along  similar  lines 
be  prepared  for. 

In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the  trade,  we  have 
planned  for  another  meeting  of  the  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  territory  surrounding  New  York  City, 
to  be  .held  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City, 
Thursdaj’,  February  26,  1920.  The  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements,  headed  by  Mr.  Roderick  Stephens  of 
New  York  as  chairman,  have  held  several  meetings 
and  plans  are  nearly  completed  for  what  we  trust 
will  be  the  biggest  and  best  meeting  of  its  char¬ 
acter  ever  held  in  the  State. 

The  meeting  will  consist  of  three  sessions,  begin¬ 
ning  at  10  a.  m.,  the  afternoon  session  following 
luncheon,  with  dinner  and  several  speakers  in  the 
evening.  Full  program  will  be  sent  you  prior  to 
the  meeting.  We  suppose  these  days  are  full  of 
problems  for  you  in  your  business  as  they  are  for 
every  other  retail  coal  merchant.  Our  desire  is 
to  help  you  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  and 
the  program  is  prepared  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  territory  covered  by  this  meeting  includes  the 
counties  of  New  York,  Bronx,  Kings,  Nassau, 
Queens,  Suffolk,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Westchester 
and  Putnam. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  latest  publication 
to  come  out  in  denunciation  of  the  quality  of  ton¬ 
nage  supplied.  We  surmise  no  one  will  contend  that 
the  anthracite  shipped  to  market  is  generally  on  the 
same  basis  of  quality  as  it  was  20  or  25  years  ago 
when  better  seams  were  worked  in  some  collieries, 
when  more  labor  was  available  at  reasonable  prices 
and  when  it  was  possible  to  enforce  supervision  with 
some  measure  of  discipline.  But  those  who  com¬ 
plain  might  ask  themselves  how  much  tonnage  would 
cost  if  it  should  be  offered  them  in  the  same  well- 
prepared  condition  as  it  was  in  former  years.  On 
the  whole  it  is  better  to  take  a  little  slate  and  rock 
along  with  the  coal  rather  than  pay  $5  a  day  for 
the  picking  out  thereof. 
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Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc. 


NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L.  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R. ;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Lattimer-Lehigh 


Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft, 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 

•1^-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 


‘B’ 


Sonman  Smithing 

SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 

CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore 


Boston  Chicago  Buffalo  Mauch  Chunk 

Cable  Address:  “THORNEALE” 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  ‘‘undrei- 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Telia  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extension*  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50.  , 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval.  • 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Vs. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics,  Price  $2.50 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  "new  YORK Y’ 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va„  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va„  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  “Witcoal.  New  York.”  _ 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Room.  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ANTHRACITE 


HALL  BROS.  &  CO. 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


Smokeless 

Chevington,  Reitz  and 

_ _  _  _  _  Sunnyside 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  ‘  Union  and  1 


COAL 

Quick  Despatch  on  Export  and  Bunker  Coal 


Union  and  Alleghany 
Quemahoning 
Atlantic 
Fairmont  Gzz 
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SHOULD  FIGHT  CONTROL. 


Mr.  Cushing  Says  It  Is  Being  Continued  for 
Benefit  of  Certain  Buyers. 

“Coal  men  have  passed  through  two  intense  periods 
and  are  now  in  the  third,”  says  George  H.  Cushing, 
managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  in  the  current  issue  of  his  bulletin. 

'  Each  had  its  peculiar  conditions  which  predeter¬ 
mined  its  psychology. 

“The  first  big  period  was  from  August  21,  1917,  to 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  November  11,  1918. 
During  that  period  the  nation  was  in  danger  and  had 
to  defend  itself  by  war.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  all  forms  of  action  in  America  had  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus.  In  consequence  coal  was  con¬ 
trolled.  Necessarily  this  interfered  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  rights  of  coal  men.  They  subordinated  their 
resentment  against  unwise  control  of  their  business 
to  the  common  desire  to  defend  the  nation.  The 
greater  issue  obscured  the  lesser. 

“Those  who  then  represented  coal  men  at  Wash¬ 
ington  were  controlled  by  the  ultimate  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  trade  to  subordinate  trade  defense 
to  national  defense.  The  action  of  your  represen¬ 
tatives  and  of  all  other  coal  representatives  must  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  then  ruling  psychology. 

"The  second  period  was  between  November  1, 
1919,  and  resumption  of  work  by  the  miners  in  De¬ 
cember.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  normal  coal  pro¬ 
duction  was  shut  off  when  the  demand  normally  is 
greatest.  A  crisis  arose.  Control  of  coal  was  hastily 
resumed.  There  is  excellent  reason  to  say  that  that 
action  was  unwise.  However,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  control  of  coal  was  necessary  while 
the  .strike  endured. 

When  Sacrifices  Were  Justified. 

“The  same  old  conflict  arose — the  conflict  between 
a  desire  of  coal  men  to  serve  the  public  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  business.  For  a  second  time  the  trade 
decided  to  step  aside  in  the  public  interest.  The 
action  of  all  coal  trade  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  must  be  judged,  during  that  period,  by  that  psy¬ 
chological  standard  alone. 

“The  third  period  began  with  the  resumption  of 
the  work  by  the  miners.  Control  of  coal  is  contin¬ 
ued  when  no  national  crisis  exists.  On  the  contrary, 
coal  production  is  on  a  scale  which  indicates  a  rap¬ 
idly  approaching  surplus.  The  public  interest  is 
receding  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  necessity  to 
protect  the  trade  interests  is  growing  commensur- 
ately. 

There  is,  however,  a  determination  to  continue 
to  control  coal  to  benefit  in  a  monetary  way,  certain 
groups  of  coal  users.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
is  whether  coal  men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
business  interests  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  save  money  for  certain  groups  of  coal  users. 

“In  this  period,  the  various  coal  associations  will 
be  judged  solely  by  whether  they  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  .of  the  trade  against  this  kind  of  attack.  My 
opinion  is  that  no  coal  organization  will  be  held 
blameless  if  it  now  remains  silent.” 


Death  of  John  Scully. 

John  Scully,  whose  serious  illness  was  reported 
in  our  journal  last  week,  died  at  his  home  in  South 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  last. 

Mr.  Scully  was  85  years  old  and  was  identified 
with  transportation  interests  throughout  his  busi¬ 
ness  career ;  at  first  being  in  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  superintendent  and  ship¬ 
per  at  the  coal  wharves,  away  back  near  the  old 
Camden  &  Amboy  days,  and  later  entering  the 
service  of  Stickney,  Conyngham  &  Co.  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  that  firm,  about  1872. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  transportation  men  to 
adopt  a  distinctive  mark  for  his  tugs,  painting  a 
white  band  around  the  funnels  thereof,  so  that  the 
Scully  tugs  could  be  recognized  at  a  distance. 

With  advancing  years  he  gradually  turned  over 
his  vessel  interests  to  his  son,  Hon.  T.  J.  Scully, 
Congressman  of  that  district,  and  former  Mayor 
of  South  Amboy. 


TIDEWATER  DEMURRAGE 
REPORT. 

Commerce  Commission  Makes  Recommenda¬ 
tions,  Subject  to  Objection  and  Argument. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made 
a  tentative  report  in  the  Tidewater  Demurrage  case 
of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York.  Recommendations  contained  in  this  report 
are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  demurrage  charges  assessed  legally 
accrued. 

2.  That  the  free  time  in  effect  between  December 
1,  1918,  and  March  31,  1919,  inclusive,  was  unreason¬ 
able  ;  that  five  days’  free  time  would  have  been  rea¬ 
sonable  during  that  period  and  that  the  present  free 
time  of  five  days  is  not  unreasonable;  and  that  the 
failure  of  defendants  to  allow  additional  free  time 
because  of  strikes,  weather  conditions  and  other 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  shippers  is  not  shown 
to  have  been  or  to  be  unreasonable. 

3.  That  the  charge  for  excess  detention  between 
December  1,  1918,  and  March  2,  1919,  inclusive,  was 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeded  $2  per 
car  per  day,  and  that  the  present  charge  of  $2  is 
not  unreasonable. 

4.  That  the  monthly  period  of  adjusting  credits 
and  debits  under  the  average  agreement  is  not  shown 
to  have  been  or  to  be  unreasonable. 

5.  That  the  maintenance  at  the  lake  ports  of  a 
lower  charge  for  excess  detention  than  at  the  tide¬ 
water  ports  of  a  lower  charge  for  excess  detention 
than  at  the  tidewater  ports,  and  of  periods  greater 
than  the  following— January  to  May,  inclusive,  one 
period;  each  of  the  months  June  to  October,  inclu¬ 
sive,  one  period;  and  November  and  December,  one 
period— as  compared  with  monthly  periods  at  the 
tidewater  ports,  subjects  the  latter  ports  and  buyers 
of  coal  for  shipment  there  to  undue  prejudice. 

6.  That  the  tidewater  regulations  do  not  unduly 
prejudice  the  smaller  tidewater  shippers. 

7.  That  the  record  does  not  afford  a  proper  basis 
foi  .  general  relief  with  respect  to  demurrage  charges 
which  accrued  during  the  strike  at  New  York. 

.  8-  That  to  the  extent  indicated  complainants  and 
interveners  are  entitled  to  reparation,  or  collection 
of  undercharges  should  be  waived  to  the  basis  above 
found  reasonable. 

In  explaining  this  matter  Secretary  Allen  of'  the 
Wholesale  Association  points  out  that  the  above 
lepoit  is  tentative  and  is  subject  to  objection  and 
argument  by  . either  side.  If  the  final  decision  of  the 
Commission  is  the  same  as  this  tentative  report,  the 
practical  effect  of  it  will  be  to  make  necessary  a 
recasting  of  demurrage  bills  from  December  1,  1918, 
and,  as  nearly  as  an  estimate  can  be  made  at  the 
present  time,  will  result  in  wiping  out  substantially 
all  of  the  demurrage  charges  which  accrued  at  tide- 
water  except  those  accruing  at  New  York  during 
the  period  of  the  harbor  strike,  from  March  4  to 
April  21,  1919,  and  even  with  respect  to  those,  effect 
a  substantial  reduction. 


News  from  Cincinnati. 

Ray  O.  Heiser,  of  the  Solvay  Collieries  Co.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 

Thomas  Beury,  of  Beury  Bros.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  was  visiting  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  on 
Tuesday. 

John  W.  Gavin,  of  the  Amherst  Coal  Co.,  Lundale, 
W.  Va.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  at  the  Cincinnati 
offices  of  his  company. 

The.  local  branch  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  had  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

C.  T.  Randall,  of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 
spent  a  few  days  this  week  at  the  mining  properties 
of  his  company  at  Omar,  W.  Va. 

G.  H.  Merriweather,  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday.  He  was  on 
the  way  back  from  the  Logan  field. 

E.  E.  Rosengren  and  G.  E.  Elk-strain,  of  the  A. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  were  visitors 
to  Cincinnati  coal  offices  on  Tuesday. 


ANTHRACITE  MINING  FACTS. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Gives  Data  Based 
on  Its  Recent  Investigations. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  cost 
of  producing  anthracite.  Supplementing  the  facts 
already  published  along  this  line,  the  following  data 
taken  from  the  Commission’s  report  is  of  interest : 

1.  Anthracite  coal,  unlike  bituminous,  is  well 
adapted  to  storage  above  ground.  By  means  of  stor¬ 
age  facilities  for  large  quantities  much  has  been  done 
to  make  the  operation  of  the  mines  more  steady 
dui  ing  spring  and  summer  when  demand  is  normally 
low. 

The  country  s  anthracite  is  produced  by  two 
general  groups  of  operators.  One  is  the  so-called 
“railroad  coal  companies,”  relatively  few  in  number, 
producing  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  output; 
affiliated  to  some  extent  with  the  principal  railroads 
which  serve  the  anthracite  field ;  owning,  as  a  a  class, 
vast  reserves  of  coal  land;  mining  only  a  part  of 
their  lands  and  mining  a  relatively  small  part  of 
their  coal  on  a  royalty  basis  from  coal  lands  not 
owned  by  them ;  and  controlling  largely  the  market- 
ing  of  their  coal  to  the  retailer,  and  sometimes  even 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  other  group  is  that  of  the  so-called  “indepen¬ 
dent”  operators.  They  number  about  ten  times  as 
many  operators  as  there  are  “railroad  coal  compan¬ 
ies,”  and  produce  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
output ;  own,  as  a  class,  but  little  coal  land,  and  mine 
most  of  their  product  on  the  basis  of  royalty  pay¬ 
ments;  operate  usually  on  a  small  scale,  and  sell 
mostly  to  wholesalers. 

ROYALTIES  AND  DEPLETION  CHARGES 

In  the  report  is  explained  the  allowance  to  the 
“independent”  operators  of  a  differential  of  75  cents 
per  ton  on  certain  sizes,  over  the  prices  allowed  to 
Ihe  “railroad  coal  companies.”  There  is  also  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  the  royalties  paid  by 
the  operators. 

Summarized,  this  information  shows  that  65  “in¬ 
dependent”  operators  who  produced  about  14,000,000 
tons  in  1918  paid  an  average  of  44  cents  per  ton 
in  royalties  for  coal  taken  from  lands  owned  by 
others,  and  showed  depletion  charges  averaging  35 
cents  per  ton  for  such  coal  as  was  mined  from  their 
own  lands,  while  nine  “railroad  coal  companies,” 
which  produced  about  45,000,000  tons  in  1918,  paid 
an  average  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  royalties,  and 
showed  depletion  charges  averaging  17  cents  per 
ton. 

3.  Reasons  are  given  for  the  differences  in  price 
regulation  policy  concerning  sizes  of  anthracite 
adapted  to  domestic  use,  and  those  used  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes,  and  it  is  shown  how  the  falling  off 
of  the  demand  for  steam  sizes,  following  the  armis¬ 
tice,  made  it  necessary  to  place  the  burden  of  in¬ 
creased  cost,  due  to  the  wage  increase  which  went 
into  effect  November  1,  1918,  upon  the  price  of  do¬ 
mestic  sizes. 

4.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  in¬ 
creases  in  price  of  anthracite  since  1916  have  been 
closely  proportional  to  the  increases  in  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction, -of  which  the  increase  in  the  labor  cost— 
about  90  per  cent— has  been  the  most  significant. 


Removals  from  Washington  Building. 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Grand  Central  Palace 
(Jan.  1). 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Grand  Central 
Palace  (Jan.  17). 

Maryland  Coal  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

S.  B.  Elkins,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  25  Beaver  street 
(May  1). 

Seiler  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street  (May  1). 

E.  Russell  Norton,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 
American  Coal  Co.,  Ill  Broadway  (May  1). 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success 
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Peabody  System  of 
Coal  Mine  Management 

Offers  to  the  owners  of  coal  mines  or  coal  prop¬ 
erty  an  unusual  service. 

We  undertake  the  management  of  coal  mines 
and  operate  them  with  economical  production. 

We  make  appraisals  to  determine  mineral 
values — the  possibility  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment — as  well  as  to  inventory  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings  and  other  equipment. 

We  assist  in  financing  coal  properties  if  they 
are  or  can  be  made  competitively  merchantable. 
Investigate  the  Peabody  System  of  Coal  Mine 
Management. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ENERGY 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


F.  P.  WEAVER  COAL  CO.,  Limited 

(Canadian  Company  Only) 

Established  Canadian  Oullet  lor  Clearlield,  Weslmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Other  Coals 
OFFICES  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT 


HENRY  P.  BOPE 

President 

ALEX.  R.  WATSON 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

DIAMOND  FUEL  COMPANY 

GARDNER  YERKES 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 

• 

(INCORPORATED) 

PHONES 

OPERATING  OFFICES 
FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

CORTLANDT [ 

GAS  AND  STEAM  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

149  BROADWAY.  SUITE  817 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

CABLE  ADDRESS 
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Bargaining  for  Coal  at  Wholesale  a  Half  Century  Ago. 

Passing  of  ‘Coal  Trade  Headquarters”  Recalls  Wild  Speculations  Which  Characterized  the 

Trade  Fifty  Years  Back. 

By  F.  W.  SAWARD. 


The  prospective  removal  of  the  old  coal  trade 
headquarters  at  No.  1  Broadway  recalls  remi¬ 
niscences  of  old  times  in  the  New  York  trade. 
Trinity  Building  preceded  the  Washington  Building 
as  the  recognized  headquarters  of  the  New  York 
local  trade  and  a  member  of  the  trade  in  those  his¬ 
toric  times  remembers  how  many  of  the  numerous 
individuals  engaged  in  the  trade  and  maintaining 
offices  in  Trinity  Building  would  almost  invariably 
keep  their  office  doors  open  all  the  time,  some  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  themselves  standing  in  the  hallway 
for  the  especial  object  of  capturing  the  out-of- 
town  buyers  visiting  the  building  for  the  purpose  of 
bargaining  around  for  tonnage. 

Our  old  friend  who  related  the  story  laughingly 
struck  a  simile  between  the  hallway  coal  dealers  of 
that  day  and  the  aggressive  Yiddish  merchants  on 
the  lower  east  side  of  New  York.  The  coal  buyer 
from  Down  East  would  get  into  Trinity  Building 
early  in  the  morning  and  start  his  expedition  from 
one  of  the  upper  floors,  and  ere  he  had  reached  the 
bottom  would  often  have  struck  a  bargain  which 
would  well  repay  him  for  the  railroad  transportation 
from  his  home  town,  hotel  and  meals,  and  perhaps 
a  joy  party”  before  he  retraced  his  steps  home¬ 
ward. 

“Those  were  the  days  of  opportunities  in  the  coal 
business,  when  prices  were  not  so  stable  as  they  are 
today  and  there  was  a  chance  to  get  a  low  price  by 
offering  one’s  order  to  the  lowest  bidder.'  Each  day 
trade  affairs  took  on  a  new  aspect  and  the  price 
market  in  coal  was  just  as  interesting  a  study  as 
is  the  stock  market  today,  only  that  the  fluctuations 
of  the  former  played  in  a  wider  range. 

More  Chance  for  Favor. 

1  here  was  also  the  opportunity  to  secure  favors 
of  one  nature  and  another,  particularly  from  the  big¬ 
ger  interests.  The  New  England  coal  dealer  who 
could  boast  of  having  a  relative  in  the  executive 
circles  of  the  large  companies  never  found  difficulty 
in  securing  all  the  tonnage  that  he  wanted  at  a 
price  that  assured  no  mean  profits.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  a  retailer  was  born  of  his  wholesale  con¬ 
nections  and  special  favors  were  a  matter  of  chagrin 
to  the  ‘‘small  fry”  trade  which  was  forced  to  look 
on  in  envy. 

The  flucuation  of  freight  rates  both  by  rail  and 
by  water,  and  combinations  of  both,  were  also  a 
feature  of  that  day,  as  was  the  mine  price  of  the 
coal  itself,  so  that  the  retailer  who  would  journey 
to  New  \ork  and  use  good  judgment  from  many 
angles  was  the  most  fortunate  when  balancing  up 
his  results  on  the  year’s  business.  It  was  with 
a  view  to  assisting  the  retail  merchants  in  determin¬ 
ing  upon  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  making  pur¬ 
chases  that  Frederick  E.  Saward,  the  writer’s 
father,  launched  the  first  coal  trade  publication  ever 
issued  in  this  country.  It  was  known  as  Saward’ s 
Coal  Freight  Circular,  and  embraced  a  compilation 
of  water  and  rail  freight  rates,  together  with  an 
editorial  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  future 
had  in  store  in  relation  to  both.  In  those  days  the 
railroads  and  water  transportation  interests  were  in¬ 
dependently  operated  along  strictly  competitive  lines 
and  consequently  there  was  much  rate-cutting  from 
one  day  to  another  to  influence  business  over  the 
lines,  and  special  combination  rates  quoted  on  rail 
and  water  movements.  It  was  purely  a  speculative 
issue  with  the  retailer  as  to  just  where  and  when 
he  should  purchase  his  coal,  and  consequently 
S award’s  Circular  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  retail  coal  dealer  a  half-century  ago. 

Lots  of  Traveling. 

The  trade  paper  had  reached  nothing  like  its 
present  value  in  those  times,  however,  principally 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  dealers  themselves 
visited  the  New  \ork  market  with  such  frequency 
that  they  were  ever  in  intimate  touch  with  the  situ¬ 


ation  concerning  supply  and  demand,  prices,  and 
other  phases  of  the  market.  Some  retail  dealers  do¬ 
ing  business  as  far  east  as  Boston  made  a  habit  of 
visiting  the  New  York  market  on  an  average  of  twite 
a  week  while  many  located  at  more  nearby  points 
were  almost  to  be  considered  regular  daily  com¬ 
muters. 

Of  course  one  feature  entering  very  largely  into 
this  condition  was  the  entire  absence  of  telephone 
service  and  the  high  price  and  uncertainty  of  tele¬ 
graph  communication  with  the  more  remote  places. 
The  value  of  the  telephone  was  at  once  recognized 
by  the  large  retail  coal  merchants  Down  East,  and 
they  were  among  the  chief  users  of  long  distance 
service  in  the  early  days,  the  morning  call  to  New 
York  taking  the  place  in  many  instances  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  trip  that  had  been  a  feature  for  a  long  while. 

The  stabilizing  processes  in  one  direction  and  an¬ 
other  have  long  since  removed  the  element  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  coal  dealing,  in  anything  like  the  degree 
which  prevailed  a  half-century  ago.  Today  we  have 
the  rail  freight  rates  arbitrarily  fixed,  not  to  be 
modified  without  due  notification,  and,  at  least  so 
far  as  anthracite  is  concerned,  the  price  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  following  a  prescribed  program  which  en¬ 
ables  the  dealer  under  normal  conditions  to  tell  well 
in  advance  what  the  wholesale  range  will  be  for  the 
forthcoming  months.  The  opportunity  for  special 
favors  does  not  exist  generally,  and  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  it  does  there  is  no  need  of  a  trip  to 
New  York  to  complete  negotiations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  why 
the  coal  trade  press  has  become  more  and  more  of 
a  respected  institution.  There  is  scarcely  today  a 
retail  coal  dealer  who  handles  any  tonnage  of  con¬ 
sequence  who  does  not  read  two,  or  at  least  one, 
of  the  recognized  coal  trade  papers  and  the  reason 
is  obvious ;  trips  to  market  cost  too  much  in  the 
absence  of  wide  speculation  and  price  fluctuations, 
while  the  trade  papers  give  all  of  the  news  of  the 
trade,  together  with  an  expert  analysis  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  present  and  prospective,  based  on  the  opinions 
of  best-posted  authorities,  all  at  the  nominal  cost 
of  a  few  cents  a  week. 


A  Plan  to  Increase  Yard  Output. 

At  Massena,  N.  Y.,  an  interesting  proposition  has 
been  developed  by  G.  W.  Ball  as  a  means  of  secur¬ 
ing,  with  all  fairness,  a  good  amount  of  work  daily 
from  the  drivers  employed.  The  plan  is  to  pay  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tonnage  delivered,  a  record  sheet 
being  kept  which  permits  '  the  weighman  to  dis¬ 
tribute  fairly  the  long  hauls  and  the  short  hauls,  and 
so  give  all  an  equal  opportunity  to  make  easy  de¬ 
liveries.  The  price  paid  per  ton  is  35  cents  on  do¬ 
mestic  business  and  25  cents  on  steam  coal  deliver¬ 
ies  that  provide  easy  unloading. 

It  is  said  that  the  plan  has  been  very  successful 
but  naturally  there  are  many  details  to  be  worked 
out  in  connection  therewith.  For  instance,  the 
horses  used  are  weighed  every  week  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ascertained  if  any  team  is  being  pushed 
too  much  by  an  ambitious  driver  and  various  other 
details  are  provided  for,  including  such  propositions 
as  a  guaranteed  fixed  wage  of  $3.50  per  day  when 
coal  deliveries  are  small  in  number  and  teams  have 
to  be  put  at  other  work. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked,  such  as  “What 
provision  is  made  when  weather  conditions  delay 
a  truck  to  an  unusual  degree,  thus  cutting  down  the 
driver’s  number  of  deliveries  in  a  day?”  but  Mr. 
Ball  finds  that  by  selecting  a  reliable  lot  of  married 
men  as  drivers  he  is  able  to  settle  all  questions  by 
a  friendly  talk. 

Average  haul  is  one  mile  and  helpers  are  sent 
with  all  carry-in  orders. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success 


OCEAN  COAL  FREIGHTS. 


Privately  Owned  Steamers  Offering  at  Less 
Than  Shipping  Board  Rates. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
report  having  chartered  a  number  of  steamers  for 
export  coal  at  less  than  the  Shipping  Board  rates, 
wnich  are  as  follows  to  various  destinations,  under 
the  gross  form  of  charter : 


Rate. 

Daily 

Dis¬ 

charge. 

Europe. 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

.  $26.50 

1,000 

Spezia,  Savona  . 

.  26.50 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  . 

.  31.00 

800 

Algiers  . 

800 

Cadiz,  Bilboa  . 

.  23.50 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . . 

.  22.50 

1,000 

Lisbon  . 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

.  24.00 

1,000 

Marseilles  . 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

.  26.00 

800 

Hamburg  . 

1,000 

Rouen  . 

1,000 

Malmo  . 

800 

South 

America. 

Pernambuco  . 

.  16.00 

500 

Bahia  . 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

1,000 

Santos  . 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

.  10.50 

500 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata. 

.  16.00 

1,000 

Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata. 

.  17.00 

750 

Montevideo  . 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

750 

Rosario  . 

750 

Bahia  Blanca  . 

.  17.50 

1,000 

Nitrate  Range  . 

West 

Indies. 

Havana  . 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua  . 

.  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

500 

Caibarien  . 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

300 

Bermuda  . 

300 

Kingston  . 

400 

St.  Thomas  . 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

500 

Barbados  . 

500 

Santiago  . 

500 

Santiago  . . 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

.  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

500 

Demerara  . 

400 

*P°rt  charges  and  free  discharge. 
fPort  charges. 


Penn.  R.  R.  Will  Serve  Detroit. 

In  a  recent  address  President  Rea  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.R.  Co.  told  of  the  progress  being  made 
on  new  construction,  by  means  of  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  certain  extending  lines,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  R.R.  Co.  will  reach  Detroit  where  it  has  se¬ 
cured  extensive  terminal  facilities.  It  is  arranging, 
also,  for  a  belt  line  which  will  afford  connection 
with  all  lines  leaving  the  city  to  the  westward. 

This  is  a  notably  large  project  for  these  times 
when  so  little  railroad  construction  is  being  under¬ 
taken  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  inaugurated 
prior  to  1917  and  work  was  suspended  during  the 
war.  Yet  this  pushing  out  after  traffic  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  in  the  face  of  the  discouragements  attending 
new  construction  today,  is,  after  all,  not  surprising, 
for  Mr.  Rea  accepts  Detroit’s  claim  of  nearly  a  mil- 
^on  and  a  quarter  people,  this  indicating  one  of  the 
most  notable  degrees  of  growth  witnessed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  ten  years. 
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RE-SIZING  ANTHRACITE. 


Westchester  County  Dealers  in  Favor  of  Only 
Two  Domestic  Sizes. 

The  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York,  has  come  out  strongly 
in  favor  of  re-sizing  anthracite.  F.  M.  Carpenter, 
secretary  of  that  organization,  recently  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  various  wholesale  and  retail  associa¬ 
tions,  asking  their  co-operation  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  reform : 

“For  several  years  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  operators  of  anthracite  coal  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  grading  in  only  two  sizes  for  domestic 
use,  namely  furnace  and  range ;  furnace  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  egg  and  stove ;  range  of  nut  and  pea.  This 
matter  has  had  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  association  and  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  it  should  be  put  into  effect  as  quickly 
as  possible  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

“The  complaints  of  retail  dealers  to  wholesalers, 
as  well  as  those  of  consumers  to  retailers,  would  be 
very  much  lessened,  for  it  is  the  experience  of  the 
dealers  in  this  county  that  a  large  percentage  of  pea 
is  now  mixed  with  nut  and  creates  no  end  of  com-, 
plaints  from  customers,  for  they  claim,  when  nut 
coal  is  ordered,  this  they  want  and  not  pea.  If 
only  one  size  was  produced  as  above  stated  this  com¬ 
plaint  at  least  would  be  eliminated.’’ 

“A  great  advantage  would  be  obtained  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  storage.  Details  along  this  line  are  unneces¬ 
sary  to  state,  for  they  are  plain  enough  to  be  seen. 

“The  matter  of  equal  mixture  must  be  properly 
supervised,  and  should  be  half  and  half,  for  if  not 
a  greater  evil  would  be  created  instead  of  lessening 
it.  This  would  be  true  in  the  furnace  size  especially, 
as  too  much  egg  mixed  in  the  stove  would  cause  no 
end  of  complaints. 

“Our  members  trust  that  this  matter  may  be  given 
careful  thought  by  our  association,  so  that  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  interested  we  may  have  our  hopes 
realized  for  only  two  sizes  of  anthracite  for  the 
spring  trade. 

“Anything  we  can  do  to  be  of  service  in  obtaining 
this  great  benefit  please  advise.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  your  valued 
association  pertaining  to  this  subject.” 


Higher  Prices  Undesirable. 

Further  increases  in  the  cost  of  commodities  are 
inconsistent  with  this  country’s  welfare,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  bv  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  in  the  February  number  of  its  magazine, 
Commerce  Monthly.  In  its  Market  Letter  the  bank 
points  out  that  of  twenty-six  staple  products  quoted, 
seventeen  showed  a  gain  last  month  over  December 
prices,  while  only  four  showed  a  decline.  “More¬ 
over,”  it  adds,  “only  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  in¬ 
creases  can  the  rise  be  ascribed  to  causes  operative 
in  the  market  for  that  commodity  alone. 

“For  a  considerable  period,  the  volume  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  transactions  has  been  out  of 
proportion  to  the  physical  volume  of  production  on 
which  they  were  based.  Steadily  rising  prices  have 
been  a  reflection  of  this  situation,  which  is  evident 
to  all  who  are  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  sur¬ 
face  indications. 

“Although  special  interests  may  find  advantage  in 
these  recent  advances  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  community  is  best  to  be 
served,  not  by  price  increases,  but  by  a  stabilization 
of  the  entire  situation.  This  has  now  become  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity,  since  banking  facilities  are  under  a 
heavy  burden  in  the  effort  to  furnish  adequate  credit 
accommodations  to  those  essential  productive  en¬ 
terprises  on  which  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  must  always  rest. 

“If  production  and  consumption  can  be  quietly  di¬ 
rected  into  those  channels  which  an  intelligent  pol¬ 
icy  of  credit  conservation  indicates,  the  situation 
has  within  itself  the  elements  of  self-adjustment. 
1  he  ultimate  interest  of  every  individual  enterprise 
requires  that  this  be  accomplished,  and  the  entire 
business  thought  of  the  country  should  be  directed 
to  this  end. 


New  Million  Dollar  Breaker  About  to 
Begin  Operations. 

Wilkes-Barre  Record. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  first  ton  of  coal  will 
pass  through  the  new  Woodward  breaker  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R.  Co.,  which 
has  been  under  construction  for  the  last  three  years 
although  work  was  suspended  on  it  during  the 
period  of  war. 

The  breaker  is  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  in 
the  anthracite  coal  field  and  is  the  last  word  in 
breaker  building.  It  is  electrically  driven  and  op¬ 
erated,  each  unit  separately,  and  is  as  sanitary  and 
healthful  as  it  is  mechanically  perfect.  The  amount 
expended  for  its  construction  is  upward  of  $1,000,000. 

When  running  to  full  capacity  the  breaker  will 
have  an  output  of  6,000  tons  of  coal  in  an  eight- 
hour  day  or  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  tons 
a  year.  The  old  breaker  which  stands  alongside 
the  new  breaker,  like  a  toy,  will  be  dismantled 
during  the  summer  and  the  men  employed  there 
will  be  transferred  to  the  new  breaker. 

Thirty-three  thousand  tons  of  steel  were  used  in 
its  construction  and  26,000  panes  of  wire  glass  were 
put  in  place,  making  it  as  bright  as  possible.  It 
was  built  by  the  coal  company  under  the  direction 
of  W.  F.  Powell,  superintendent. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  breaker  is  the 
elimination  of  dust.  Another  feature  will  be  the 
elimination  of  slate  pickers.  The  slate  will  be  picked 
from  the  coal  automatically  in  the  water  process 
to  be  employed.  The  coal  will  be  conveyed  from 
all  the  openings  to  the  new  breaker  by  a  conveyor 
line,  driven  by  a  150  horse-power  motor  and  a 
crossed  steel  trestling  will -connect  the  breaker  with 
the  surface  line  and  the  main  shaft. 

Another  feature  of  the  breaker  is  a  six-inch  con¬ 
crete  roof  on  the  entire  breaker  making  it  abso¬ 
lutely  fire-proof. 

The  water  for  the  breaker  will  be  supplied  from  a 
new  power  station,  that  has  been  built  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  from  the  breaker,  in  which  were  in¬ 
stalled  two  pumps  of  a  capacity  of  4,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute.  They  are  aentrifugal  pumps 
and  are  electrically  driven. 


Less  Gold  a  Stabilizing  Factor. 

Regarding  the  relation  of  the  value  of  gold  to 
prices  the  monthly  letter  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  says  : 

“The  great  change  in  prices  in  the  United  States 
has  been  due,  not  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  but 
to  a  rise  in  the  values  of  goods.  At  the  present  time, 
forces  are  at  work  tending  to  make  the  value  of 
gold  rise  rather  than  fall.  High  prices  and  high 
wages  are  curtailing  gold  production,  and  with  di¬ 
minished  production  there  has  come  also  an  increased 
industrial  consumption  of  gold.  At  the  present  time 
the  arts  and  industries  are  consuming  more  gold  in 
the  United  States  than  our  gold  mines  are  producing. 
If  no  other  factor  were  at  work  this  would  mean 
in  the  long  run  a  fall  in  prices.” 


Hold  Cars  for  Anthracite. 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  been  in  active  tele¬ 
graphic  correspondence  with  the  officials  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  the 
strong  demand  for  cars  from  the  bituminous  fields, 
where  such  a  car  shortage  now  exists,  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  at  the  expense  of  the  anthracite  carriers,  for  it 
is  evident  that  the  service  at  anthracite  collieries  gen¬ 
erally  is  none  too  good.  If  the  frosty  weather  keeps 
up,  the  hard  coal  carriers  will  have  no  cars  to  spare 
for  the  soft  coal  mines. 

There  are  too  many  cars  as  well  as  locomotives  out 
of  commission  now  because  of  needed  repairs  and 
this  results  in  a  shortage  being  apparent,  quite  aside 
from  any  theorizing  as  to  how  many  cars  should 
have  been  built  to  keep  equipment  well  up  to  the 
mark.  — - - - - 

1  he  Union  County  Coal  Exchange  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Central  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange 
and  extended  its  scope  so  as  to  cover  three  counties 
of  that  neighborhood.  C.  C.  Conkey  continues  in 
charge  as  secretary. 
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CURRENT  COAL  OUTPUT. 


Slight  Decline  Shown  in  Both  Anthracite 
and  Bituminous  Tonnage. 


Bad  weather,  accentuating  the  shortage  of  cars, 
appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  decline  of  737,- 
000  tons  in  the  production  of  soft  coal  during  the 
week  ending  January  24.  The  total  output  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Geological  Survey  at  10,772,000  net 
tons,  a  decrease  of  6.8  per  cent  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  week. 

The  production  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
1919  was  9,236,000  tons;  in  1918,  it  was  9,978,000 
tons,  and  in  1917,  10,950,000  tons.  The  week’s  out¬ 
put  was  thus  well  above  the  mark  of  the  last  two 
years  and  within  two  per  cent  of  that  of  1917.  In 
fact  the  cumulative  production  since  the  first  of  the 
year  exceeds  that  for  the  corresponding  number  of 
working  days  during  any  one  of  the  past  three 
years.  From  January  1  to  24  it  amounted  to  38,- 
406,000  tons,  as  against  37,225,000  in  1917,  32,475,000 
in  1918,  and  33,151,000  in  1919. 

Production  in  four  recent  weeks,  as  reported  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  is  shown  below,  with  com¬ 
parisons  : 


1920  1919 

Week  ending—  Net  Tons.  Net  Tons. 

January  3 .  10,917,000  8,459,000 

January  10 .  11,323,000  10,361,000 

January  17... .  11.509,000  9,883,000 

January  24 .  10,772,000  9,236,000 


Production  of  Beehive  Coke. 


Production  of  beehive  coke  declined  slightly  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  January  24.  The  total  output 
is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  railroad  shipments  at 
442,000  net  tons,  or  3,000  tons  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  week.  A  recovery  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  was  offset  by  the  decrease  in  other  districts. 


Anthracite  Production. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  weeks  the  current  produc¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  has  fallen  below  that  of  last  year, 
the  output  having  suffered  a  setback  during  the  week 
ending  January  24.  Below  are  the  figures  'for  the 
three  latest  weeks,  with  comparisons : 


1920  1919 

Weekending—  Net  Tons  Net  Tons 

January  10  . . .  1 . .> .  1,796,000  1.651,000 

January  17  .  1,797,000  1,786,000 

January  24  .  1,706,000  1,886,000 


New  Johnstown  Company. 

The  Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  with  $100,000  capital  to  operate  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  well-known  New  York  and 
Boston  houses.  Headquarters  are  located  in  the 
Johnstown  Trust  Company  Building,  in  charge  of 
Irving  L.  Camp,  president,  who  has  been  long  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Martin-Camp  Co.,  of  this  city. 

Others  interested  are  W.  J.  Osgood,  treasurer  of 
the  E.  M.  Alden  Co.,  Boston,  and  secretary  of  the 
Mart  n-Lanip  Co.;  G.  F.  Aue,  president  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  and  Armstrong  transportation  companies,  and 
Fred  McCann,  president  of  the  E.  M.  Alden  Co.  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mart'n-Camp  Co.,  who  is  also  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  new  company. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  Alden  and  Martin- 
Camp  companies  prompts  belief  that  the  new  com¬ 
pany  will  soon  become  a  very  prominent  figure  in 
the  trade.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  ex¬ 
ploiting  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade  and  the 
affiliation  of  the  new  concern  with  transportation  in¬ 
terests  tends  to  afford  unusual  facilities  for  all  water 
shipments,  to  remote  as  well  as  to  nearby  places. 


Our  friend  Joggins  remarked  the  other  day: 
‘What  has  become  of  the  bird  who  anticipated  that 
under  prohibition  he  wculd  save  on  his  hotel  bills? 
Apparently  some  bonifaces  thought  in  the  good  old 
days  that  as  the  guest  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
the  bar  it  was  but  fair  to  make  only  a  moderate 
charge  for  his  room,  but  with  no  bar  to  turn  to  the 
room  price  is  raised  and  never  a  saving  is  there 
made.” 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 
Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 


Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 


EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St.  Reading,  Pa 


Coal  Pockets 


of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 


For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 


Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 

2555  Third  Avenue  New  York 
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Unloading  Coal  a  Distance  of  150  Ft.  with  Five  Scoop  Conveyors 


Storing  Coal  with  Scoop  Conveyors. 

How  Modern  Machinery  Piles  It  Up  with 
Minimum  Labor. 

An  interesting  application  of  scoop  conveyors  for 
storing  coal  is  shown  in  the  photo  Fig.  1,  illustrating 
five  machines  being  used  to  unload  coal  from  hopper 
bottom  cars  direct  to  storage  pile.  Four  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  are  12"  wide  x  24'  long,  and  the  other  one 
being  12"  x  20'.  Each  is  equipped  with  its  own 
electric  motor  and  can  be  operated  singly  if  de¬ 
sired. 

These  machines  provide  a  convenient,  efficient 
and  flexible  arrangement.  The  first  machine  is 
practically  self-feeding  from  the  hopper  doors  of 
the  car  and  the  other  four  may  be  swung  around 
at  any  angle  to  cover  a  wide  storage  area.  Five 
machines  arranged  in  this  manner  can  be  operated 
by  one  or  two  men. 

They  can  also  be  used  to  convey  the  coal  direct 
from  storage  pile  into  boiler  room.  Figure  2  shows 
four  machines  being  employed  in  this  manner. 

Where  desired,  one  machine  can  be  used  to  load 
an  electric  storage  battery  truck  to  convey  the  coal 
directly  into  the  boiler  room  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

The  advantages  of  using  several  20'  or  24'  long 
conveyors  are  quite  obvious.  One  long  conveyor 
would  not  be  as  portable.  It  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  adjust  and  handle  and  the  shorter  units  can 
always  be  used  to  better  advantage  for  general  work 
about  the  plant. 

A  great  advantage  of  using  the  scoop  conveyor 
to  unload  hopper  bottom  cars  is  the  fact  that  no 
track  hopper  or  pit  is  necessary.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  unload  cars  at  any  point  along  the  track. 
To  unload  a  car,  the  scoop  or  feed  end  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  placed  near  or  under  the  car  hopper.  The 
hopper  door  is  then  released  and  the  belt  on  file 
scoop  conveyor  carries  the  material  away  as  fast 
as  it  flows  through  the  hopper  opening. 

For  further  information,  address  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Unloading  Coal  Hopper  on  a  Hunt  Eleetrci  Storage 
Battery  Truck  with  a  Scoop  Conveyor. 


Extent  of  Operations  and  Tonnage  of  Deegan 
Interests. 

One  of  the  most  important  West  Virginia  enter¬ 
prises  that  have  come  prominently  to  the  front  in 
recent  years,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Deegan  in¬ 
terests,  of  which  W.  E.  Deegans,  of  Huntington, 
is  president  and  general  manager.  In  view  of  the 
widening  out  of  controlled  properties  by  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  various  names  under  which 
the.  several  branch  interests  are  operated,  there  has 
been  some  interest  expressed  in  the  trade  for  a 
grouping  together  and  listing  of  the  several  Deegan 
enterprises,  in  order  that  the  full  scope  thereof 
might  be  more  readily  understood.  Therefore,  we 
present  below  a  comprehensive  listing  of  the  com¬ 
panies  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Deegans  organi¬ 
zation,  which  will  no  doubt  be  a  revelation  to  many 
in  the  trade : 

Mines  in  Logan  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  C.  &  O. 
Ry. :  Paragon  Colliery  Co.,  Cub  Fork  Coal  Co., 
Orville  Coal  Co.,  Guyan  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Deegans- 
Eagle  Coal  Co.  and  Faulkner  Coal  Co.  These 
mines  are  working  the  Chilton,  Island  Creek  and 
Eagle  seams. 

Mines  in  McDowell  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  N. 
&  W.  Ry. ;  New  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  and  Marietta 
Coal  Co.,  working  the  Pocahontas  Nos.  3  and  6 
seams. 

Mines  in  Wyoming  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the 
Virginian  Ry. :  Miller  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Vir¬ 
ginian  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  and  Mullens  Smoke¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  which  are  working  the  Pocahontas 
No.  3  seam. 

Mines  in  Boone  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  C.  &  O. 
Ry. :  Royal  Block  Coal  Co.  and  the  Sterling  Col¬ 
liery  Co.  These  mines  are  working  the  Block  No. 
5  seam. 

Mines  in  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  C.  &  O. 
Ry. :  Aileen  Coal  Co.  This  mine  is  working  the 
Sewell  seam. 

The  mines  listed  above  aggregate  an  acreage  of 
12,000  acres  and  their  annual  output  is  1,350,000 
tons.  In  addition  to  the  mines  enumerated  the 
Margarelte  Coal  Co.  has  recently  been  organized, 
which  has  leased  1,335  acreas  in  Meadow  Bluff 
District  of  Greenbrier  County. 


Cards  have  been  sent  out  under  date  of  February 
2nd,  announcing  entry  of  the  Southeastern  Coal 
Co.  into  the  coal  trade  with  offices  in  the  Union 
Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  under  direction  of  R.  S. 
Magee,  president,  and  A.  L.  Moses,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


The  La  Belle  Iron  Works  is  planning  to  build 
a  fleet  of  forty  600-ton  barges  to  transport  coal 
from  its  mines  along  the  Monongahela  and  Al¬ 
legheny  Rivers  to  its  works  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  Several  towboats  will  also 
be  constructed. 


A  Reflection  of  Bad  Old  Days. 

‘‘Capital  is  not  being  drawn  to  the  railroads  but  is 
going  into  other  lines  of  business,”  writes  a  commen¬ 
tator  on  financial  matters,  who  adds :  “Every  day 
we  see  bonds  being  floated  for  moving  picture  enter¬ 
prises,  grocery  stores  and  lyceum  circuits.” 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  railroads  are  in  a  bad  way 
now,  and  may  we  not  trace  some  of  their  difficulties 
back  some  35  or  40  years  when  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  for  some  roads,  certainly  the  time 
when  railroad  managers  operated  with  a  free  hand, 

I  hey  did  not  make  adequate  provision  for  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  future ;  $40  a  month  was  the  standard 
wage  for  railroad  clerks  to  start  at  and  a  great  many 
found  that  promotion  was  as  slow  as  it  was  in  the 
army  at  that  time,  when,  as  a  general  rule,  it  took 
about  15  years  to  advance  from  second  lieutenant  to 
captain. 

As  a  result  the  railroad  business  offered  no  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  bright  young  man  of  the  country 
generally.  It  was  possible  to  develop  some  good 
material  from  those  entering  railroad  service,  but  in 
a  great  many  cases  the  lapse  of  years  only  served  to 
develop  officials  who  could  attend  to  matters  in  a 
routine  way  without  any  broad  grasp  of  business 
affairs  at  large,  the  changing  tide  of  public  sentiment 
and  various  other  matters  beyond  the  immediate  sur¬ 
vey  of  their  desk. 

The  thought  is  not  original  with  us,  but  was  ad¬ 
vanced  years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  successful  rail¬ 
road  officials  of  his  day,  w'ho  went  into  transporta¬ 
tion  after  a  successful  career  in  other  line  and  was 
able  to  see  the  shortcomings  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  that  phase  of  the  matter  now,  but  surely  a 
thought  should  be  given  to  building  up  an  adequate 
managing  organization  for  the  future. 


What  Strike  Cost  Railroads. 

Director  General  Hines  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  blames  the  bituminous  miners'  strike  for  the 
loss  of  $111,500,000  to  the  railroads  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  In  a  recent  statement  on  this 
subject  he  says: 

“As  has  been  heretofore  explained  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  coal  strike  was  particularly  severe  upon 
railroad  operations  in  November  and  had  even 
greater  accumulative  effect  in  December,  in  which 
month  the  dislocation  of  transportation  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  serious.  There  had  to  be  a  drastic  tem¬ 
porary  curtailment  of  passenger  service  and  every 
element  of  operation  and  traffic  movement  was  made 
more  difficult  and  less  profitable. 

“The  result  is  that  these  two  months,  which  should 
have  shown  little,  if  any,  loss  in  the  absence  of  this 
adverse  influence,  showed  a  total  loss  of  $11,500,000, 
after  allowing  for  two-twelfths  of  the  annual  rental, 
or  a  total  of  $117,200,000  after  allowing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  rental  corresponding  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  annual  net  operating  income  which 
was  earned  in  these  two  months  of  the  test  period.” 
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COALING  PLANTS 


CONCRETE  COAL  POCKETS  ON  RAILROAD  SIDING 


We  design  and  construct  Coal¬ 
ing  Plants  to  meet  any  require¬ 
ment. 

We  specialize  in  Coal  Pocket  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  for  the  retail 
dealer. 

Elevating  and  Conveying  Ma¬ 
chinery  furnished  and  installed. 

Send  for  our  Coaling  Plant 
Book  and  plan  of  Economy  type 
Concrete  track  hopper. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

Engineers 

261  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CULLEN  FUEL 
COMPANY 

Anthracite— COAL — Bituminous 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Broken,  Egg,  Stove,  Nut,  Pea 
No.  1 -2-3-4  Buckwheat 

Originating  Railroads:  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J., 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

10,000  tons  of  Birdseye  and  No.  3  Buckwheat 
for  immediate  shipment,  N.  Y.,  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  and  Central  Railroad  of  N.  J. 

SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 

Main  Office 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 


THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 

General  Offices 

Outlook  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Producers  and  Shippers 

GENUINE 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDAL1A  COAL 

Four  Inch  Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg 

Special  attention  given  to 
QUALITY  SERVICE  PREPARATION 


IF  IT’S  ANYTHING 
IN  THE  LINE  OF— 

Scales 

Balances 

Wheelbarrows 

Bag  and  Bairel  Trucks 

Coal  Wagons 

Coal  Bags 

Valves 

Screens 

Shovels 

Scoops  or 

Conveying  Appliances 

WE  HAVE  IT. 


Branch  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  Toledo  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Rapids 


BRANCHES  IN  23  LEADING  CITIES 

The 


FAIRBANKS 

Company 
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EVILS  OF  CONFISCATION 


Bituminous  Shortage  Aggravated  by  Practices 
of  Railroad  Administration. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  New  York  Globe 
last  Tuesday,  dealing  with  the  bituminous  coal  short¬ 
age  and  the  Railroad  Administration’s  handling  of 
affairs,  F.  W.  Saward,  editor  of  Saward’s  Journal, 
was  quoted  as  follows : 

“Suppose  a  coal  car  is  shipped  from  Pennsylvania 
to  a  consignee  in  New  York.  After  the  car  goes 
a  certain  distance  the  Railroad  Administration  di¬ 
rects  that  it  be  diverted  to  Chicago.  The  coal  op¬ 
erator  has  sold  the  coal  to  New  York  at,  say,  $3.50 
a  ton  at  the  mine  because  it  js  of  a  certain  grade  in 
demand.  The  Government  price  is  $2.95  at  the  mine. 
When  the  coal  car  arrives  at  Chicago  it  is  sold  to  a 
dealer  at  $2.95  plus  freight  and  other  charges,  which, 
of  course,  are  higher  to  Chicago  from  Pennsylvania 
than  to  New  York.  The  coal  operator  often  does 
not  know  who  has  bought  the  coal  in  Chicago. 

‘‘If  the  Chicago  dealer  should  say  he  does  not 
want  the  coal  because  the  Illinois  mines  are  operat¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  coal  to  him  at  a  lower  price, 
considering  the  freight  charges,  what  is  the  operator 
to  do?  While  the  wrangling  is  going  on,  the  cars 
of  coal  remain  unloaded,  and  idle  in  the  yards.  But 
the  Government  does  not  classify  loaded  cars  as 
idle,  even  though  they  are  not  in  motion.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  recently  sent  a  list  of  4,000  loaded  coal 
cars  in  its  yards  to  all  shippers  for  them  to  pick  out 
their  own  cars. 

Pay  When  They  Please. 

“Another  evil  of  the  present  system  is  that  rail¬ 
roads  commandeer  coal,  and,  instead  of  paying  for 
it  at  once,  as  was  the  custom  under  private  owner¬ 
ship,  pay  for  it  practically  when  they  please. 

“When  the  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  they  had  a  large  supply  of  coal  on  hand, 
which  the  Government  must  replace' with  either  coal 
or  cash  when  the  railroads  are  returned.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  th'at  the  Railroad  Administration  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  war-time  privilege  to  commandeer 
coal  at  low  prices,  fixed  by  the  Government,  so  as 
to  have  coal  on  hand  to  substitute,  instead  of  buying 
the  coal  in  the  open  market  at  fair  prices.  So  ton¬ 
nage  is  being  accumulated  in  some  places,  held  on 
cars,  while  other  sections,  notably  New  York,  are 
short  of  coal. 

“The  situation  applied  to  the  soft-coal  trade  only 
at  first,  but  the  demand  for  cars  is  now  so  great 
that  they  are  being  taken  from  the  hard  coal  dealers, 
so  a  shortage  in  anthracite  is  also  threatened.” 


Changes  in  Superba  C.  &  C.  Co. 

The  Superba  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  one  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  concerns  in  the  Pittsburgh  trade,  announces 
the  following  changes  in  its  official  staff : 

Howard  J.  Lyons,  formerly  managing  director, 
has  been  elected  president.  Mr.  Lyons  is  well 
known  in  coal  and  coke  circles  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York,  having  been  prominently  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Superba’s  affairs  ever  since  it  was 
organized. 

C.  W.  Stone,  formerly  with  the  Walter  Walling¬ 
ford  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
coal  department. 

Charles  H.  Rese,  until  recently  of  the  general 
sales  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  coke  department. 

Hugh  K.  Thompson  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer,  effective  February  1.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  formerly  chief  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  auditor  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

1  he  Superba  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  doing  a 
large  and  growing  business  in  coal  and  coke,  and 
the  recent  changes  have,  it  is  believed,  paved  the 
way  for  further  expansion. 


lb  C  Shoemaker  has  been  appointed  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago, 
hor  several  years  past  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  been 
connected  with  the  Consumers  Co.,  of  that  city,  in 
the  capacity  of  manager  of  car  lot  sales. 


Operators  Resent  False  Statement. 

Fairmont,  Feb.  5. — Coal  operators  of  the  Fairmont 
region  who  had  probably  10,000  cars  of  coal  di¬ 
verted  to  the  Middle  West  during  the  strike,  and 
many  of  whom  have  been  more  or  less  financially 
embarrassed  by  the  bungle  of  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration,  are1  up  in  arms  against  a  statement  made 
by  H.  D.  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  Central  Coal 
Committee,  which  is  part  of  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  statement,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Spencer 
in  a  report  to  Director  General  of  Railroad  Hines, 
was  as  follows :  “There  is  every  indication  that 
the  operators  were  promptly  paid  and  those  whose 
financial  needs  were  acute  received  special  consider¬ 
ation  in  many  cases  by  the  railroads  taking  coal  from 
their  mines  as  fast  as  it  was  produced  and  paying 
for  it  instantly.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  thousands  of  cars 
shipped  from  the  Fairmont  region  yet  unpaid  for, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  operators  run  the 
risk  of  losing  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  as  the 
names  of  the  final  consignees  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Partial  payments  were  made  in  this  region,  but  only 
after  the  powers  that  be  were  shaken  at  official 
Washington  and  the  operators  raised  so  much  Cain 
did  the  Railroad  Administration  “come  across.”  Coal 
companies  now  have  men  at  their  own  expense 
combing  the  Middle  West  to  straighten  out  the 
tangle. 

Some  coal  shipped  to  the  Middle  West  was  re¬ 
fused,  it  was  claimed,  because  it  was  dirty,  stripped 
coal,  presumably  from  wagon  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  coal  from  Northern  West  Virginia  was  high- 
class  coal  and  a  big  percentage  of  it  was  export  coal, 
which  was  en  route  to  Curtis  Bay  when  confiscated 
and  commandeered  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Tonnages. 

The  following  tabulation,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  shows 
the  bituminous  tonnage  produced  in  that  field  during 
two  recent  weeks,  also  the  tonnage  lost  through  vari¬ 
ous  causes : 

Weekended  Weekended 


Ja 

Full  time  tonnage 

n.  10,  ’20 

Jan.  17,  ’20 

(estimated)  . 1,225,000 

Tonnage  produced — 

1,225,000 

Tipple  mines  . 

923,835 

896,481 

Tonnage  lost  . 

301,165 

328,519 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  car  shortage 

184.598 

256.066 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  labor  shortage 

54,019 

40,353 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  no  market.  . 

396 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  mine  disability 

13,032 

8,850 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  strikes . 

1,123 

Lost  all  other  causes  . 

49,516 

21,731 

Percentage  of  Efficiency . 

75.4 

73.: 

Old  Timers  Pass  Away. 

The  death-roll  of  the  past  week  embraced  two 
colonels  notable  in  their  way.  Perhaps  few  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  name  Colonel  Hiram  F.  Henry,  presi¬ 
dent  of  oil  companies,  a  well-known  minstrel  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago :  the  celebrated  Hi  Henry,  whose 
band  woke  the  echoes  of  various  village  streets  when 
touring  the  country  in  the  palmy  days  of  black-face 
comedy. 

The  other  celebrity  was  Colonel  Jack  Chinn  of 
Kentucky,  a  prominent  figure  of  the  race-tracks  up 
to  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  one  of  the 
last  surviving  exponents  of  the  policy  of  settling  ar¬ 
guments  with  the  Bowie  knife,  which  was  once  so 
much  of  a  figure  in  southwestern  life.  No  less  than 
twenty  notable  encounters  did  the  worthy  colonel 
participate  in,  according  to  his  friends,  while  ap¬ 
parently  the  minor  engagements  were  too  numerous 
to  mention. 


The  passing  out  of  the  New  York  Herald  as  a 
feature  of  New  York  journalism  is  an  epoch-mark¬ 
ing  event.  The  termination  of  the  career  of  such  a 
veritable  institution  cannot  but  impress  old  New 
Yorkers.  One  bright  spot  stands  out,  however,  as  a 
result  of  the  development:  the  labor  problem  is 
definitely  solved  so  far  as  one  establishment  is  con¬ 
cerned 


FATRMONT  NOTES. 

Ralph  Regan  has  been  made  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Co. 

C.  D.  Robinson  and  John  Phillips,  of  the  Robinson 
coal  interests,  were  in  New  York  City  last  week. 

C.  V.  Critchfield,  Cleveland,  vice-president  of  the 
Domestic  Coke  Corporation,  was  in  Fairmont  last 
week. 

John  M.  Wolfe,  manager  of  the  Operators’  Fuel 
Agency,  Philadelphia,  was  in  Fairmont  for  several 
days  last  week. 

The  New  Superior  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  developing 
a  new  operation  at  Shinnston,  W.  Va.,  loading  two 
cars  of  coal  a  day. 

W.  G.  Irland,  Pittsburgh,  sales  manager  of  the 
Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  in  the  Fairmont 
region  on  Tuesday. 

The  Arden  Fuel  Co.  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Deveny  Building,  Fairmont,  with  George  E.  Ohler, 
of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  charge. 

G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  was  on 
a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
last  week. 

H.  C.  Vorhees,  of  the  Maderia-Hill  Coal  Co., 
Philadelphia,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  Fairmont. 

J.  J.  Ross,  general  manager  of  the  Logan  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Hutchison  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to 
Logan  after  visiting  the  general  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Fairmont. 

J.  J.  Ross,  Logan,  general  manager  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Company’s  operations  in  the  Logan  district, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Logan  Coal  Operators' 
Association  on  Monday. 

Claude  J.  Ryan,  Hepzibah,  W.  Va.,  is  home  from 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Ryan  is 
general  superintendent  of  the  operations  of  the  Hut¬ 
chinson  Coal  Co.  in  Northern  West  Virginia. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  February  10,  has  been  postponed  because  of  the 
Fairmont  operators  appearing  in  Washington  on 
February  13th. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose  here  held  an  initiation  in 
the  mine  of  Hon.  R.  A.  Pollock  at  Rivesville  on  Sun¬ 
day,  when  eight  candidates  were  received.  This  is 
the  first  time  any  lodge  initiation  was  held  in  a  mine 
in  the  Fairmont  region. 

Fairmonters  who  attended  the  Wheelwright  funeral 
in  Baltimore  last  week  consisted  of  Frank  R.  Lyon, 
Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  M.  E.  Ashcraft,  C.  C.  Shinn, 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. ;  Harry  B.  Clark,  of 
the  Clark  interests,  and  Samuel  D.  Brady,  of  the 
Brady  interests. 

R.  H.  Jamison,  general  manager  of  the  Jamison 
C.  &  C.  Co. ;  J.  B.  Brunot,  general  manager  of  the 
Marion  Gas  and  associated  companies,  and  C.  E. 
Cowan,  chief  engineer,  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  all  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  visited  their  operations  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  last  week. 

For  a  period  of  five  minutes  every  wheel  on  the 
lines  of  the  Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.  ceased 
to  run  on  Thursday  of  last  week  when  the  funeral 
of  Col.  Jere  H.  Wheelwright  took  place  in  Baltimore. 
Offices  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  were  closed 
cut  of  respect  to  Mr.  Wheelwright. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  coal  fields  will  have  an  opportunity  to  submit 
data  to  be  used  in  fixing  the  next  United  Mine 
Workers’  scale.  In  keeping  with  the  policy  to  hear 
outlying  districts,  the  Fairmont  region  has  been 
notified  by  the  United  States  Bituminous  Coal  Com¬ 
mission  to  present  its  case  on  Friday,  February  13. 
The  double  hoodoo  does  not  worry  the  operators. 


About  52,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  from 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
arrived  in  Boston  the  other  day,  on  two  steamers 
and  28  barges.  The  barges  filled  the  anchorage 
area  in  the  harbor,  as  it  was  impossible  to  place 
them  in  their  discharging  berths.  Bad  weather 
had  delayed  some  of  the  tows  for  several  days 
and  several  barges  had  to  put  into  harbors  of 
refuge  en  route. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Although  the  sunshine  of  the  moment  bears 
an  indication  of  spring  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
February  is  living  up  to  its  reputation  as  a 
short  and  ugly  month,  as  the  harm  that  has 
already  been  done  by  reason  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  will  remain  a  factor  in 
the  coal  trade  situation  for  weeks.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  traffic  in  the  city  streets  is  but  a  re¬ 
flex  of  conditions  on  the  steam  transportation 
lines.  We  have  had  brought  home  to  us  a 
picture  of  the  conditions  that  shippers  have 
had  to  contend  with  for  a  long  while  past.  The 
ordinary  formal  account  of  delays  in  this  di¬ 
rection  and  another,  statistics  of  cars  held  up 
at  junction  points  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
do  not  readily  visualize  themselves  to  the  ob¬ 
server  some  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  But 
when  teams  and  motor  trucks  are  seen  strug- 
,ling  through  the  snow,  there  is  a  better  reali¬ 
zation  of  what  disordered  traffic  conditions 
mean. 

The  chances  are  that  the  situation  in  the 
bituminous  trade  would  have  been  serious 
enough  at  this  time  even  if  the  strike  had  not 
occurred.  For  we  all  know  what  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  for  months,  and  perhaps  we 
say  years,  with  regard  to  labor  and  cars. 
When,  in  the  face  of  this  situation,  a  tonnage 
loss  of  some  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  tons 
during  a  period  of  two  months  eventuated, 
conditions  naturally  become  acute.  Even 
though  official  figures  show  that  last  month’s 
bituminous  tonnage  was  the  heaviest  on  rec¬ 
ord  during  the  month  of  January,  little  head¬ 
way  has  been  made  in  overcoming  the  deficit 
that  existed.  Not  only  was  the  surplus  of  ton¬ 
nage  as  compared  with  normal  insufficient  to 
go  far  in  making  good  the  loss  that  developed 
in  two  previous  months,  but  the  tonnage  was 
not  properly  divided  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  eastern  producers.  It  will  probably  be 
agreed  by  all  operators  in  seaboard  territory 
that  they  did  not  have  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  cars  available  and  that  the  increased  ship¬ 
ments  came  largely  from  better  favored  mines 
in  the  South  and  West.  With  these  circum¬ 
stances  as  a  precedent  condition  the  big  fall- 
down  in  production  during  the  first  half  of 
February  by  reason  of  transportation  condi¬ 
tion  has  put  the  seaboard  trade  in  poor  shape. 
Coal  for  current  sale  is  extremely  scarce.  One 
public  utility  vies  with  another  in  securing 
special  orders  to  enable  it  to  obtain  tonnage 
and  important  steamship  deliveries  are  de¬ 
layed  to  a  degree  seldom  heard  of. 

These  delays,  unpleasant  as  they  are,  might 
all  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  game,  were  it  not 


for  the  fact  that  the  impression  prevails  that 
the  trade  has  been  unfairly  treated.  Arbitrary 
rules  in  regard  to  diversions,  prices  and  most 
of  all  settlement  of  accounts  have  proved  a 
nerve  racking  strain  to  many  in  the  trade  and 
the  arrival  of  better  times  is  anxiously  looked 
forward  to.  In  view  of  all  the  severe  weather 
that  has  been  experienced  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  it  seems  likely  that  we  have  now  had 
our  full  share  of  winter,  that  easier  condi¬ 
tions  will  prevail  from  now  on.  At  any  rate, 
the  sun  -is  daily  becoming  stronger  and  snow 
and  ice,  when  it  does  accumulate,  will  disap¬ 
pear  more  readily  once  the  clouds  have  rolled 
away.  This  will  mean  better  practical  op¬ 
erating  conditions,  but  there  will  remain  the 
peculiar  mental  processes  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  contend  with. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  silver  lining  to  the 
trade  cloud  in  the  fact  that  supplies  have  been 
go  generally  used  up  and  the  market  put  in  a 
hungry  condition.  Wall  Street  appears  to  be 
discounting  a  slackening  of  business  later  in 
the  year  and  that  will  mean  that  less  coal  is 
required.  A  slowing  down  will  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  unwelcome  as  it  will  have  its  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  way  of  lower  commodity  prices, 
to  say  nothing  of  having  a  salutary  effect  on 
labor.  In  view  of  the  prospect  apparently  dis¬ 
cerned  by  our  financiers,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  coal  market  is  not  overstocked  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Some  prospective  difficulty  arises 
by  reason  of  the  effort  made  by  some  of  the 
railroad  men  to  secure  further  concessions 
from  the  Railroad  Administration  before  the 
roads  go  back  to  private  control.  A  strike  is 
threatened  and  injunction  proceedings  also. 
Perhaps  the  thought  that  most  readily  comes 
in  mind  in  this  connection  is  that  if  the  court 
proceedings  are  no  more  effective  than  they 
were  in  the  case  of  the  coal  miners,  they  will 
not  amount  to  much. 

Considering  the  many  investigations  that 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  past  with  the  pre¬ 
conceived  idea,  openly  avowed,  of  reducing 
prices,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Commission  has  taken  action  to  investi¬ 
gate  soft  coal  prices  and  profits,  with  a  view 
to  recommending  an  upward  revision  of 
prices,  if  such  action  should  be  justified,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  in  many  instances.  It  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  see  what  develops 
in  that  respect,  for  with  the  more  favorable 
outlook  for  early  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty,  which  will  mean  the  end  of  the  Lever 
Law  and  of  government  control  of  coal  prices, 
in  the  absence  of  new  legislation,  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Commission,  even  though  they  may  rest 


largely  upon  moral  influence  for  their  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Many  in  the  trade  fear  that  if  the 
Lever  Law  should  become  a  dead  letter  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks,  bituminous  prices  would 
jump  to  such  a  high  level  as  to  invite  per¬ 
manent  regulation.  For  this  reason  they  feel 
that  it  might  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
trade  in  the  long  fun  to  have  regulation  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  shortage  has  been  relieved  to 
some  extent,  although  feeling  that  an  increase 
to  cover  the  wage  advance  would  be  eminently 
in  order.  Perhaps  if  the  difficulties  affecting 
the  credit  and  exchange  siuation  become  more 
widely  known  in  business  circles  generally, 
there  will  be  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
value  of  term  contracts  on  a  conservative  basis 
and  this  will  tend  to  steady  the  market  and 
to  prevent  an  undue  amount  of  transient  busi¬ 
ness  at  rising  prices. 

Unqustionably  some  adjustment  of  money 
standards,  some  stabilization  of  values,  is  high¬ 
ly  essential.  The  tariff  looms  up  as  a  prospec¬ 
tive  subject  for  discussion  but  some  readjust¬ 
ment  of  our  own  currency  problems  as  re¬ 
flected  in  market  prices  is  a  more  pressing 
proposition.  In  fact  it  might  be  said  that 
many  questions  will  figure  largely  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  political  campaign  and  we  shall  be 
fortunate  if  business  is  not  unduly  affected 
by  a  floodtide  of  campaigning,  once  the  great 
parties  have  announced  their  platforms  and 
candidates. 

The  Geological  Survey  figures  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  average  production  of  coal  per  working 
day  during  the  week  ending  January  31st 
show  a  merely  nominal  gain,  following  a  con¬ 
siderable  drop,  just  as  was  the  case  two  weeks 
ago,  and  it  seems  likely  that  a  further  drop 
will  be  recorded  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
weekly  statement. 

Anthracite  tonnage  also  has  been  curtailed 
by  the  railroads’  inability  to  place  cars  and  to 
move  the  usual  tonnage  from  the  mines  by 
reason  of  weather  conditions.  But  the  re¬ 
tailers  could  not  have  delivered  more  coal  in 
most  places  even  if  it  had  been  available  and 
owing  to  early  buying  the  public  has  not  been 
inconvenienced  except  in  isolated  instances. 
From  now  on  buying  in  piecemeal  fashion  will 
doubtless  be  the  rule  in  retail  circles  but  the 
aggregate  of  business  should  be  large  in  view 
of  the  demand  upon  household  coal  piles  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  idea  grows  that  the 
trade  should  take  in  tonnage  as  freely  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  now  on  to  April,  in  view  of  the 
prospective  increase  in  freight  rates  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  miners’  wages.  These  circumstances 
make  it  almost  a  certainty  that  there  will  be  no 
spring  reduction  April  1st  and  the  stock  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  coal  year  will  be  a  good 
asset. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  anthra¬ 
cite  has  practically  reached  the  limit  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  The  great  round  sum  of 
100,000,000  net  tons  as  annual  production 
of  this  fuel  has  practically  been  reached,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  much  ex¬ 
ceeded  Consequently,  with  the  demand  for 
hard  coal  ever  increasing,  there  will  be  more 
and  more  difficulty  in  the  satisfactory  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  tonnage  available.  Substitute  fuels 
do  not  permanently  affect  the  situation.  It 
will  be  recalled  very  readily  that  dire  results 
were  predicted  when  gas  stoves  where  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  principal  eastern  cities,  but  any 
tonnage  lost  on  that  account  was  long  ago 
made  up.  And,  in  the  past  several  years, 
many  dealers  have  found  it  a  matter  of  nip 
and  tuck  to  keep  their  trade  supplied. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Movement  Over  Piers  Near  a  Standstill  Following  Last  Week’s  Storm,  with  Bulk  of 
Bituminous  Tonnage  Being  Taken  by  Railroads  and  Public  Utilities. 


The  movement  of  coal  in  this  part  of  the 
country  since  the  big  storm  of  ten  days  ago 
has  been  nearer  a  standstill  than  for  any  simi¬ 
lar  period  within  the  memory  of  man  now 
active  in  business.  In  other  winters  there 
have  been  storms  and  freeze-ups  which  caused 
as  much  trouble  for  a  day  or  two,  but  recovery 
was  always  more  rapid  than  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance. 

So  far  as  the  anthracite  situation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  has  not  been  a  matter  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  local  retailers  that  their  re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  sizes  were  cut  down  sharply 
for  a  week  or  more.  Most  of  them  had  good 
supplies  in  their  yards  or  alongside  when  the 
storm  came,  and  after  that  trucking  conditions 
were  so  difficult  that  only  a  very  limited  ton¬ 
nage  could  be  sent  out  in  any  event. 

A  more  serious  situation  existed,  and  still 
exists,  as  regards  the  steam  sizes.  For  some 
time  past  the  piers  have  been  loading  small 
coal  very  slowly,  concentrating  their  attention 
on  domestic  sizes  and  bituminous,  so  that  many 
retail  plants  have  about  exhausted  their  stocks 
of  buckwheat.  In  the  mean  time  business 
buildings  and  apartment  houses  with  limited 
storage  space  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

A  heavy  tonnage  of  steam  sizes  in  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  piers,  but  very  little  trading  is  be¬ 
ing  done  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting 
it  loaded.  There  are  few,  if  any,  loaded  boats 
on  the  market.  This  is  causing  embarrassment 
not  only  to  retailers  who  are  short  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  but  to  refineries  and  other  large  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  in  need  of  rice  or  barley.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  bituminous,  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  absorb  a  good  tonnage  of  these  sizes 
if  it  was  possible  to  make  delivery.  Inde¬ 
pendent  operators  have  advanced  their  quota¬ 
tions,  but  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
prices  named. 

Many  embargoes  were  put  into  effect  by 
the  roalroads  following  last  week’s  storm, 
most  of  which  are  still  on.  These  are  prevent¬ 
ing  shipments  to  some  of  the  local  ports  as 
well  as  to  New  England,  Long  Island  and 
certain  other  all-rail  points. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  seriousness  of  the  bituminous  tie-up  at 
tidewater,  resulting  from  the  piers  being  snow¬ 
bound  and  coal  frozen,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
came  and  after  three  months  of  reduced  move¬ 
ment  due  to  the  miners’  strike  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  troubles  which  followed  in  it  wake. 
The  slowing  down  of  movement  over  the 
piers  which  occurred  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  while  the  strike  was  actually  in 
progress,  did  not  matter  so  much  because 
consumers  were  well  stocked. 

But  as  shipments  remained  light  following 
the  resumption  of  mining,  reserve  supplies 
kept  growing  smaller  and  smaller  until  the 
point  was  finally  reached  where  a  paralysis  of 
traffic  such  as  has  been  witnessed  this  month 
was  a  serious  matter  to  many  buyers  who  had 
been  figuring  on  getting  early  deliveries.  It 
was  pointed  out  weeks  ago  that  the  time  would 
come  sooner  or  later  when  hundreds  of  con¬ 
sumers  would  begin  to  run  short  simultane¬ 
ously  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
plenish  all  the  stock  piles  at  once.  That  is  the 
situation  now  —  everybody  wants  coal  and 
there  is  nowhere  nearly  enough  to  go  around. 


In  fact,  since  last  week’s  storm  nearly  all 
the  tonnage  dumped  over  the  piers  has  been 
going  to  public  utilities  and  for  bunkering, 
so  that  the  ordinary  industrial  user  has  not 
had  a  ghost  of  a  show.  It  is  probable  there 
have  been  shutdowns  at  manufacturing  plants 
for  lack  of  coal,  but  reports  to  this  effect  are 
hard  to  confirm.  Some  of  those  clamoring 
for  tonnage  are  urgently  in  need  of  it,  while 
others  are  actuated  by  fear  of  the  future  and 
are  representing  their  position  to  be  worse 
than  it  really  is. 

No  one  can  say  with  any  certainty  as  to  how 
many  plants  will  have  to  close  down  or  cur¬ 
tail  their  operations  unless  relief  comes  with¬ 
in  a  short  time,  but  the  number  is  believed  to 
be  quite  large,  especially  at  southern  New 
England  points  mainly  dependent  on  water 
shipments  from  New  York.  Soft  coal  in¬ 
tended  for  delivery  at  Sound  ports  has  been 
confiscated  for  railroad  use  and  diverted  to 
New  York  public  utilities  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  with  all-rail  shipments  embargoed 
much  of  the  time  lately,  Connecticut  buyers 
have  been  up  against  it  hard.  It  is  reported 
that  street  car  service  in  some  cities  has  been 
interrupted  by  coal  shortage. 

Only  3,194  cars  of  bituminous  were  dumped 
over  all  the  harbor  piers  in  the  seven  days  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  to  11,  inclusive,  and  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  number  of  cars  standing  at  the  local 
ports  decreased  from  4,584  to  3,775,  show¬ 
ing  how  badly  the  railroads  were  tied  up. 
The  issuing  of  tidewater  permits  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  most  of  the  roads,  so  that  the 
ports  have  been  virtually  under  a  complete 
embargo.  The  buying  and  selling  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the 
very ‘limited  tonnage  offering  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price. 

The  ports  are  congested  with  boats,  many 
of  which  have  been  waiting  for  weeks  to  load. 
Priority  of  loading  has  been  established  on 
the  following  basis  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration:  To  New  York  harbor  public  utilities, 
hospitals,  schools  and  food  factories ;  to  cer¬ 
tain  coastwise  liners  and  Government  vessels; 
to  railroads  and  public  utilities  in  New  Eng¬ 
land;  other  coastwise  and  American  flag  ves¬ 
sels  ;  manufacturers  taking  delivery  through 
New  York  harbor;  bunkering  of  foreign 
steamships. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  we  have  lately  turned  down 
two  propositions  by  “Fifty  Boys,”  so-called; 
those  well-dressed  gentlement  of  engaging 
personality  whose  plan  it  is  to  solicit  busi¬ 
ness  in  an  aggressive  way  on  the  basis  of  a 
50  per  cent  commission.  They  justify  this 
extraordinary  rate  by  obtaining  a  special 
price  for  business  because  of  contemplated 
extra  circulation  in  Uruguay  or,  perchance, 
Bolivia;  some  out-of-the-way  place  where 
checking-up  will  not  be  particularly  feasible, 
with  the  trade,  we  thought  it  best  to  pass  up 
these  propositions,  for  obviously  the  publisher 
is  not  in  a  position  to  do  his  customers  much 
good  when  half  of  all  he  gets  goes  to  the 
solicitor  who  brings  in  an  order.  What  sort 
of  coal  could  be  sold  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent 
commission?  We  feel  sure  that  our  position 
in  this  matter  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
trade. 


LOUD  CALL  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Confiscation  for  “More  Essential”  Plants 
Makes  Situation  Critical. 

Cincinnati  coal  men,  interested  in  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction,  would  have  told  you  last  week  that  coal 
transportation  conditions  the  week  before  were  so 
bad  they  could  not  well  be  worse,  but  they  acknowl¬ 
edge  now  that  such  a  statement  at  that  time  would 
have  been  a  mistake,  for  the  sequel  shows  that  they 
could  be  worse,  for  they  have  been.  Indeed,  on 
some  of  the  roads,  they  have  almost  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  comparative  breakdown.  On  the  C.  &  O., 
for  instance,  some  large  operators  report  a  car  sup¬ 
ply  scarcely  above  10  per  cent,  while  others  have  done 
as  well  as  25  per  cent.  An  improvement  on  that  fig¬ 
ure  occurs  in  rare  instances.  The  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  operators  on  the  L.  &  N.,  B.  &  O.  and  N.  &.  W. 
do  not  report  better  than  50  per  cent. 

To  car  supply  troubles  which  have  become  chronic 
and  will  probably  remain  so  until  mild  weather 
comes,  are  added  junction  congestions,  motor  power 
troubles,  local  labor  troubles  and  influenza  epi¬ 
demics,  which  have  combined  to  cut  down  produc¬ 
tion  to  some  extent  in  all  the  Cincinnati  districts. 
Producers  have  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  charging 
all  of  these  occasions  of  distress,  except,  of  course, 
that  pertaining  to  labor,  up  to  the  inefficiency  of 
railroad  management.  The  charge  is  freely  made 
that  unfair  confiscations  of  coal,  stored  for  an  undue 
length  of  time  on  side  tracks,  awaiting-  assignment 
by  government  distribution  companies  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  existing  distress. 

Right  here  in  Cincinnati  and  in  the  regional  dis¬ 
trict  of  which  it  is  a  part,  hundreds  of  cars  of  coal 
were  confiscated  last  week,  not  altogether  for  rail¬ 
roads  or  for  utilities  but  for  “non  essential  indus¬ 
tries”  yet  to  be  heard  from  in  the  expression  of  their 
urgent  demands.  In  the  meantime  the  loaded  car, 
needed  in  a  hundred  districts,  stands  on  a  side-track 
awaiting  call. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  coal  is  most  urgent.  Just  now  the  call  is  par¬ 
ticularly  loud  for  domestic  and  gas  coals,  but  anxiety 
is  seen  all  around  for  steam  deliveries.  This  anxiety 
is  based  on  immediate  or  early  need  in  many  cases, 
but  usually  upon  a  feeling  of  future  uncertainty. 
They  are  aroused  at  last  to  the  propriety  of  having 
their  bunkers  filled  against  the  day  of  trouble.  This 
fact  constitutes  a  lively  percentage  of  present  steam 
demand.  They  would  “take  time  by  the  forelock.” 

Obstacles  to  Export. 

Very  little  coal  is  going  for  export  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  districts.  Companies  which  have  large  tide¬ 
water  orders  at  a  good  price  find  all  sorts  of  trouble 
in  getting  even  a  small  part  of  it  through.  No  per¬ 
mits  have  been  granted  since  Jan.  23  and  those  who 
had  permits  previous  to  that  time  are  confronted  by 
a  score  or  more  forms  of  obstacles  to  shipment. 
Most  of  these  have  the  appearance  of  thin  subter¬ 
fuges.  Practically  all  of  them  constitute  notices  to 
the  trade  that  the  government,  does  not  want  any 
coal  exported.  Much  of  that  which  gets  started  for 
tidewater  is  being  confiscated  for  the  New  England 
railroads  which  were  urged  to  buy  early  and  didn’t. 

Labor  troubles  not  only  loom  but  are  apparent. 
Thirteen  mines  in  the  New  River  field  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  closed  last  week  because  of  local  differ¬ 
ences,  but  the  trouble  was  adjusted  and  the  men 
went  back  to  work  on  Monday  of  this  week.  An¬ 
nouncement  is  made  that  the  New  River  operators’ 
association  has  resumed  the  “closed-shop”  with  the 
check-off  and,  while  nobody  makes  any  authorita¬ 
tive  statement  to  that  effect,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  result  followed  pressure  from 
Washington,  of  which  the  coal  world  will  hear  more 
later. 

Some  Cincinnati  manufacturers  have  shown  ner¬ 
vousness  and  a  half  dozen  retailers  have  felt  called 
on  to  appeal  to  the  regional  committee  for  supplies, 
but  one  hears  of  these  cases  remotely  and  infrequent¬ 
ly.  The  truth  is  that  there  has  not  been  any  real 
local  distress.  There  has  been  plenty  of  coal  thus 
far  for  all  real  needs,  which  serves  to  confirm  the 
claims  heard  from  the  more  conservative  operators 
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that  there  is  no  real  shortage,  particularly  as  long 
as  export  shipments  are  held  down. 

There  hasn’t  been  much  said  this  week  about  col¬ 
lection  troubles,  which  probably  means  that  they  are 
either  being  cleared  up  or  are  coming  so  much 
easier  and  better  that  they  soon  will  be.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  because  cargoes  destined  for 
export,  at  the  higher  rate  which  export  coal  brings, 
is  confiscated  at  the  lower  government  rate  and  some 
protests  have  gone  to  Washington  from  here  on  this 
account. 


SERIOUS  IN  MIDDLE  WEST. 

Railroad  Situation  Causes  Miners  to  Seek 
Employment  Elsewhere — Industrial 
Chaos  May  Develop. 

The  Central  West  has  not  gained  a  pound  of  coal 
toward  building  up  the  coal  reserve  necessary  to  its 
industrial  and  domestic  welfare.  The  deplorable 
lack  of  railroad  cars  and  motive  power,  together 
with  the  inability  of  the  operators  to  run  their  mines 
with  a  reasonable  profit  under  present  conditions,  is 
responsible  for  this. 

This,  in  brief,  summarizes  the  coal  situation  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and,  according  to  leading 
operators,  applies  almost  generally  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  Thousands  of  miners  had  left  the  coal  field 
for  other  employment  before  the  cancellation  of  the 
strike  order.  It  was  fully  a  month  before  some 
mines  could  get  sufficient  men  to  justify  operations ; 
and  now,  that  many  mines  are  again  suspending  be¬ 
cause  of  the  obstacle  created  by  the  railroad  situa¬ 
tion,  additional  miners  have  sought  employment  in 
steel  mills,  glass  factories  and  in  places  other  than 
the  coal  industry. 

The  situation  could  not  be  more  deplorable,  and, 
according  to  R.  -W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association,  a  man 
noted  for  his  dispassionate  observations,  industrial 
chaos  is  bound  to  follow  if  the  miners  get  their 
demands  for  more  wages  and  improved  working  con¬ 
ditions.  In  other  words,  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  such  a 
decision  from  the  Wilson  commission  now  holding 
its  inquiry  in  Washington,  would  make  bad  matters 
worse,  and  force  many  more  mines  to  suspend.  It 
would  mean  the  most  demoralizing  blow  that  the 
mining  industry  of  America  has  ever  suffered,  he 
contends. 

Consumers  Begging  for  Coal. 

Mines  in  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virgina  and 
Ohio  are  operating  no  better  right  now  than  62  per 
cent  of  Aormal.  The  car  supply  is  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal  as  a  rule,  under  present  conditions,  and 
some  times  worse.  Coal  shipments  to  the  Lakes 
from  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  it  is  declared, 
have  dwindled  to  about  40  per  cent  of  normal,  while 
the  great  Western  consumers  are  virtually  begging 
for  fuel. 

A  committee  of  leading  operators  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Feld  went  to  Washington  several  weeks 
ago  and  told  the  proper  Government  officials  of 
this  alarming  situation.  Everything  possible,  the 
committee  was  told,  would  be  done  to  alleviate  mat¬ 
ters,  but  now  comes  a  letter  saying  that  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  finds,  after  an  exhaustive  in¬ 
quiry,  that  it  will  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  increase 
the  car  and  motive  power  supply  until  the  weather 
softens — and  according  to  weather  predictions,  there 
are  no  indications  that  the  worst  part  of  the  winter 
is  yet  over. 

The  president  of  the  largest  coal  company  in 
America  is  authority  for  the  declaration  that  “it  is 
getting  to  a  point  where  a  great  number  of  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  will  find  it 
more  profitable  to  close  their  mines  with  the  re¬ 
sultant  losses.”  Testimony,  submitted  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  inquiry,  he  says,  shows  this  is  the  sentiment 
throughout  the  coal  industry.  There  may  be  some 
sections,  he  adds,  where  operators  have  a  little  wider 
margin  compared  to  cost,  but  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  mines  can  not  be  operated  against  the  menac¬ 
ing  obstacles  now  looming  up  before  them,  due 
principally  to  the  railroad  car  supply  and  the  14  per 
cent  wage  increase. 


Increase  in  Price  Necessary. 

Speaking  of  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase  and 
prediction  that  the  commission  might  order  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase  for  the  workers,  a  dozen  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  operators  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
that  “if  the  commission  upholds  the  miners,  the 
question  of  open  or  closed  shop  will  be  made  an 
issue  in  the  approaching  Presidential  campaign.” 

Something  must  be  done  immediately,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  consumer  in  order  to  make  possible  the  payment 
of  the  present  wages  which  the  operators  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  miners. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  Government, 
while  it  might  not  technically  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal,  will  soon  cancel  the  price  regu¬ 
lation  order  entirely,  and  thus  give  the  producers  an 
opportunity  to  get  back  to  the  old  price  level.  "Such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  expected  no 
later  than  March  1. 

The  only  thing  that  is  saving  the  coal  industry  ih 
the  Pittsburgh  district  and  in  some  parts  of  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  and  adjacent  fields,  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  trade  to  insert  a  clause  in  all  contracts 
whereby  the  purchaser  agrees  to  increase  the  price 
in  the  event  of  any  increase  in  the  wage  scale.  If 
it  were  not  for  this  clause,  every  single  mine  would 
be  now  operating  at  a  complete  loss. 

Pittsburgh  operators  especially  have  beeen  ag¬ 
gressive  in  their  protests  against  present  prices  and 
the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  not  allow  them 
a  reasonable  profit  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Lever  act.  They  have  repeatedly  submitted  fig¬ 
ures  to  Washington  showing  this  fact  plainly,  but 
got  no  relief.  The  granting  of  the  14  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  miners’  wages  has  simply  aggravated 
the  situation,  the  operators  say. 

Dissolution  of  the  Eastern  car  pool,  which,  it  is 
rumored,  will  take  place  when  the  railroads  go  back 
to  private  ownership,  will  be  an  important  factor  to 
the  Middle  West  coal  industry.  The  car  pool  has 
proven  a  great  aid  in  the  elimination  of  transporta¬ 
tion  waste,  say  leading  operators,  and  should  not  be 
discontinued. 

Hope  of  a  resumption  of  export  trade,  which 
loomed  up  a  week  ago  when  there  was  indication  of 
an  improvement  in  the  railroad  situation,  has  again 
been  shattered.  The  operators  say  they  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  any  contracts  for  export  coal  under  present 
conditions  and  are  losing  thousands  of  dollars  every 
month  as  a  result. 

Many  up-river  mines  have  been  forced  to  suspend 
during  the  past  three  days  because  of  the  rivers 
again  freezing.  This  has  stopped  the  shipment  of 
Pittsburgh  coal  into  Ohio,  and  has  also  materially 
affected  coal  consigned  to  the  lake  trade. 

During  the  past  week  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market 
has  been  less  active  than  it  has  been  since  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  miners’  strike.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  there  being  no  coal  for  the  market,  although 
operators  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
supply  the  domestic  demand  and  thus  prevent  suf¬ 
fering  to  the  million  or  more  inhabitants  of  metro¬ 
politan  Pittsburgh. 

Government  prices  are  being  strictly  adhered  to 
throughout  the  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
and  West  Virginia  fields — $2.35  for  slack  and  run-of- 
mine  and  $3.60  for  the  better  grades  of  prepared 
coal.  According  to  railroad  statistics  there  was  less 
coal  hauled  over  the  railroads  during  the  past  five 
days  than  any  similar  period  within  the  past  two 
years.  This,  in  itself,  is  ample  proof  of  the  deplor¬ 
able  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Central  Competi¬ 
tive  Field. 


Some  folks  think  that  not  much  good  results  from 
comments  and  criticisms  in  the  trade  press,  but  we 
notice  that  on  a  recent  occasion  one  of  the  principal 
officials  of  the  B.  &  O.,  together  with  members  of 
his  staff,  journeyed  to  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  to  explain 
to  a  meeting  of  operators  that  a  picture  published 
in  one  of  the  trade  papers  showing  a  weed-grown 
coal  car  was  not  typical  of  the  equipment  or  service 
of  that  line.  He  pointed  out  that  the  car  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  condemned  cars  of  the  road 
and  one  of  but  a  small  number  held  out  on  that 
account. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION. 

Anthracite  Receipts  Greatly  Interfered  With 
—  Acute  Condition  in  Bituminous. 

The  past  week  has  been  an  exceedingly  trying 
one  in  the  anthracite  trade.  Due  to  the  very  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  deliveries  by  the  retailers  have  been 
extremely  difficult,  and  such  coal  as  has  been  sent 
to  customers  has  been  delivered  at  a  loss.  This  is 
one  of  the  features  that  the  general  public  does 
not  appreciate,  as  their  impression  is  that  all  is 
profit  in  the  trade. 

In  order  to  accommodate  their  trade  many  dealers 
kept  their  yards  open  all  day  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  with  the  consequent  doubling  of  drivers’  wages 
for  such  service.  In  addition,  there  has  been  such 
wear  and  tear  on  delivery  equipment,  that  the 
dealers  will  be  handicapped  for  some  time  in  their 
deliveries,  not  to  mention  the  loss  in  money. 

For  a  time  conditions  became  so  bad  that  most 
retailers  had  to  simply  decline  to  take  further 
orders,  and  more  than  one  customer  made  his  own 
arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  what  coal  was 
needed  for  the  time.  The  bucket  trade,  which  had 
almost  vanished  as  a  feature  of  the  retail  business, 
was  revived  in  the  endeavor  of  the  coal  men  to 
help  out  as  much  as  possible. 

Owing  to  the  mines  being  greatly  handicapped 
by  the  snow,  the  receipts  of  coal  have  fallen  down 
very  considerably,  yet  because  of  the  retarded  deliv¬ 
eries  by  the  dealers  this  has  not  been  so  much 
noticed.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  deliver  even 
what  they  had  on  hand,  and  in  addition  many  delays 
were  experienced  in  unloading  the  frozen  coal  from 
the  cars. 

The  public  is  still  clinging  tenaciously  to  their 
preference  for  nut,  although  they  are  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  stove,  but  pea  almost  never.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  worst  of  the  stormy  days  the 
dealers  were  able  to  move  quite  a  little  pea,  but  they 
all  continue  to  have  heavy  stocks  of  this  size  and 
are  not  at  all  anxious  to  add  to  them. 

The  outlook  is  for  brisk  business  right  through 
the  present  month,  as  the  dealers  are  busily  book¬ 
ing  renewal  orders.  It  has  been  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  winters  on  record  for  coal  consumption  and 
stocks  in  the  cellars  are  beginning  to  reach  a  low 
point. 

Steam  Coal  Market  in  Good  Shape. 

If  anything,  the  steam  coal  market  is  in  better 
shape  than  it  has  been  for  a  month.  Buckwheat 
is  moving  now  without  any  particular  difficulty. 
Some  shippers  report  better  buying  of  rice  and  in 
some  instances  are  able  to  move  barley,  although 
it  is  believed  both  of  these  latter  sizes  are  being 
sold  off  price  by  the  smaller  producers.  Any  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  these  sizes  seems  properly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  bituminous. 

“No  better,”  is  the  only  verdict  in  the  soft  coal 
market.  Any  chance  there  was  for  improvement 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Hopes  were  held  out  that  the  car  supply  would 
be  measurably  increased,  but  this  has  all  been 
upset  by  the  storm. 

One  operator  after  another  reports  mines  work¬ 
ing  only  two  days  a  week,  and  while  some  have 
made  three  and  four  they  are  the  exception.  The 
situation  is  fast  growing  acute,  as  quite  a  few  of 
the  lesser  industrial  plants  in  this  territory  have 
been  compelled  to  close  down  for  short  periods 
due  to  lack  of  fuel. 

There  are  many  anxious  inquiries  made  to  ship¬ 
pers  these  days  for  coal,  but  even  if  the  shippers 
were  able  to  promise  consignments,  there  is  no 
telling  whether  delivery  could  be  made.  The  big¬ 
gest  proportion  of  the  production  continues  to  be 
taken  for  railroad  use  and  for  the  public  utilities, 
thus  leaving  very  little  for  the  general  consumer. 

The  embargo  at  tide  is  still  on,  although  in  some 
quarters  we  hear  intimations  that  favored  shippers 
are  at  times  able  to  evade  the  restrictions.  While 
this  is  probably  only  rumor,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  it  persists  leads  at  times  to  the  belief  that  it 
is  founded  on  something  more  substantial  than 
that. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Bituminous  Supply  Takes  Big  Drop  but  Local 
Consumers  Have  Safe  Margin. 

Handlers  of  soft  soal  here  have  not  the  acute 
situation  on  their  hands  that  exists  in  many  of  the 
northern  cities,  for  up  to  this  time  there  has  not 
been  the  slightest  danger  of  a  shutdown  of  any 
large  local  manufacturing  plants  or  public  utilities, 
while  reports  from  cities  farther  north  indicate  a 
more  serious  situation.  The  situation  here  has  been 
relieved  by  a  fair  amount  of  economy,  yet  even  at 
that  not  one  of  the  big  corporations  has  reported 
that  it  was  near  the  danger  mark  of  fuel  shortage. 
Certain  offices  here  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  re¬ 
consignment  of  fuel  from  this  port,  or  en  route 
here,  to  some  northern  point  to  help  out  the  situ¬ 
ation  there. 

In  view  of  the  demoralization  of  traffic,  the  trade 
here  is  willing  to  get  coal  at  contract  prices,  re¬ 
gardless  of  government-priced  coal.  Car  supply,  as 
well  as  the  movement,  is  in  a  wretched  condition. 
In  regions  of  interest  to  this  section  on  days  during 
the  last  week  some  mines  failed  to  receive  any  cars, 
and  there  were  other  days  when  the  supply  did  not 
run  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent  of  normal.  On 
the  B.  &  O.  the  normal  loading  of  3,500  cars  fell 
to  a  little  more  than  a  third — -about  1,200  to  1,400 
cars.  All  roads  in  the  Allegheny  district,  where  a 
loading  average  around  20,000  cars  should  be  the 
run,  the  past  week  saw  a  low  level  of  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  normal,  or  5,500  cars. 

Export  trading  is  now  at  a  standstill,  for  not 
a  permit  is  being  issued  from  Baltimore,  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  for  either  steam  or  gas  coals.  Yet 
vessels  are  still  loading  on  permits  that  were  is¬ 
sued  previous  to  January  15,  and  about  20,000  tons 
were  loaded  here  the  past  week  for  foreign  markets. 
Several  vessels  are  loading  at  the  piers  at  this  time, 
and  a  few  more  due  to  reach  here  almost  any  time 
will  be  loaded  on  permits  issued  before  the  embargo. 
Bunkering  continues  in  a  restricted  form  to  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  for  a  round  trip  to  a  foreign  market, 
and  to  foreign  ships  enough  fuel  is  allowed  to  carry 
them  to  the  nearest  foreign  port. 

January  Exports. 

In  January  the  coal  tonnage  cleared  for  foreign 
ports  showed  29  ships,  carrying  149,823  cargo  and 
24,165  tons  bunker.  The  bunker  tonnage  was  cut, 
for  many  of  the  vessels  that  loaded  were  oil  burn¬ 
ers.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
month  under  the  most  restricted  circumstances 
showed  some  174,000  tons  exported,  it  may  be  readily 
seen  that  Baltimore  would  again  spring  rapidly  for¬ 
ward  as  a  coal  exporting  port  should  official  re¬ 
strictions  be  removed. 

Reports  reaching  here  from  the  Cumberland 
district  say  there  is  a  good  bit  of  dissatisfaction 
brought  about  by  the  car  shortage  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  unrest  because  of  unemployment  in  the 
Georges  Creek  region.  It  is  said  that  100  men  left 
Frostberg  for  Akron  and  Detroit.  At  some  of  the 
operations  in  this  section  days  passed  without  a 
single  car  arriving,  and  with  weather  conditions 
preventing  the  movement,  every  siding  between 
Cumberland  and  Baltimore  on  the  B.  &  O.  and  the 
Western  Maryland  became  blocked  with  loaded 
cars. 


Miners  Still  Restless. 

Chicago,  Ill..  Feb.  12. — Considerable  agitation  still 
exists  among  miners  everywhere  over  the  recent 
increase  in  pay,  according  to  advices  received  in 
Chicago  circles.  It  is  declared  that  the  feeling  is 
general  among  miners  that  this  boost  is  not  going 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  _ 

“I  had  heard  that  there  was  some  feeling  in  some 
quarters  that  this  increase  would  not  be  sufficient,” 
said  a  prominent  coal  man  in  this  city.  “Recent 
information,  however,  indicates  that  this  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  among  miners  everywhere  and  that  the  subject 
forms  a  large  part  of  their  conversation.” 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  it  is  felt  by  many 
coal  men  in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  that 
further  unrest  and  new  demands  may  be  expected 
almost  any  time. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 

Production  Considerably  Cut  Down — Con¬ 
fiscation  Adds  to  Chaos. 

February  bids  fair  to  be  a  month  of  non-pro¬ 
duction  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  coal  field, 
according  to  a  Johnstown  operator  who  expressed 
his  views  on  the  subject  this  week.  The  operator 
also  predicted  that  Eastern  sections  will  soon  be 
in  the  grip  of  a  coal  shortage  such  as  has  not 
been  equalled  for  a  long  time.  The  heavy  snow¬ 
storms  and  other  weather  conditions  will  hamper 
the  moving  of  the  small  supply. 

It  was  stated  that  not  only  is  the  car  supply 
at  a  very  low  ebb  but  that  the  shortage  of  motive 
power'  on  the  railroads  is  becoming  more  acute 
daily.  It  is  stated  that  this  shortage  is  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  keep  their  locomo¬ 
tives  in  repair. 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  the  operator 
interviewed,  eastern  plants  are  operating  in  a 
hand-to-mouth  fashion  and  the  loss  of  a  few  days’ 
supply  means  that  they  must  close. 

During  the  week  the  shortage  of  cars  and  mo¬ 
tive  power  paralyzed  the  operations  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  district  to  a  larger  extent  than 
ever.  Many  miners  have  not  worked  since  the 
beginning  of  the  week  and  very  few  of  them 
that  have  been  working  have  been  able  to  make 
living  expenses. 

Confiscation  of  coal  by  the  railroads  adds  to 
the  general  chaos.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
which  usually  has  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  on 
hand,  was  forced  to  confiscate  hundreds  of  cars 
to  maintain  its  train  schedule,  it  was  reported. 

Coal  buyers  and  brokers,  coming  to  Johnstown 
in  large  numbers,  find  buying  coal  a  difficult 
proposition.  What  little  coal  that  can  be  moved 
at  the  present  time  is  going  on  contracts,  leaving 
the  open  market  practically  barren.  However, 
the  brokers  are  glad  to  pick  up  stray  cars  from 
independent  operators.  The  Government  prices, 
$2.95  per  ton  for  coal  for  ordinary  use  and  $4.30 
for  bunker  coal,  still  prevail  in  the  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  district.  Reports  of  sales  of  coal  at 
prices  in  excess  of  these  figures  have  been  re¬ 
ceived. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

The  same  old  situation  endures  in  the  coal 
business  of  this  territory — car  shortage.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  has  been  a  period  of  mild  weather, 
so  that  the  consumption  for  some  days  has  been 
cut  down,  making  it  less  urgent  to  have  coal 
rushed.  But  the  situation  continues  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  been  unable  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  needed  cars  for  moving  coal  to  the  in¬ 
terior.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  complete 
failure  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  coal  trade 
in  this  territory.  Some  weeks  ago,  the  Railroad 
Administration  officials  announced  with  a  flour¬ 
ish  that  the  coal  difficulties  had  been  solved. 
They  had  provided  for  1,800  empties  which  were 
to  be  rushed  to  the  docks,  and  these  would  ease 
up  the  situation  immediately. 

The  1,800  empties  were  a  help  to  the  situation 
without  doubt.  But  they  were  not  sufficient. 
They  represented  only  one  heavy  day’s  loading 
from  the  docks.  Of  course  once  they  were  in 
service,  they  would  probably  to  some  extent 
continue  in  traffic,  returning  empty  to  the  docks 
and  going  out  loaded  again.  But  there  is  always 
some  loss,  so  that  these  additional  cars  would 
constantly  decrease,  while  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  effort  to  offset  this  by  further  additions. 

Hence  the  delivery  of  coal  to  the  interior  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  cars.  There 
have  been  occasional  spells  of  severe  weather — 
fortunately  not  prolonged.  Even  these  have  soon 
found  some  points  exhausted  of  stocks,  and  spec¬ 
ial  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  relieve  them  or 
positive  suffering  might  have  followed. 

The  coal  supply,  so  far,  has  been  adequate. 
Even  hard  coal,  which  was  short,  has  lasted  in  all 
sizes  so  far,  though  it  is  running  low.  Soft  coal 


is  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  as  yet.  The 
docks  simply  need — must  have — cars,  in  order  to 
care  for  their  full  share  of  the  trade  of  the  North¬ 
west. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  Illinois  coal 
for  this  field.  The  all-rail  trade  has  had  a  semi- 
occasional  shipment,  apparently  about  it’s  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  coal  which  is  being  pro¬ 
duced.  At  least  the  word  which  comes  to  the 
local  dealers  is  that  they  are  sadly  handicapped 
at  the  mines,  and  have  to  run  short  time  because 
they  cannot  obtain  cars  enough  to  handle  a  full 
production. 

This  situation  exists  in  the  Northwest.  It  is 
improbable  that  it  is  peculiar  to  this  territory. 
Probably  the  same  thing  is  the  case  elsewhere. 
It  seems  that  the  whole  trouble  is  a  general  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  railroad  officials  to  grasp  the  needs  of 
the  country,  in  the  matter  of  adequate  coal  cars. 
During  the  war  this  state  of  affairs  existed,  but 
it  was  explained  that  loaded  cars  were  used  for 
storage  because  the  shipments  of  materials 
needed  came  faster  than  they  could  be  handled, 
and  so  had  to  be  held  in  the  cars.  But  no  such 
explanation  now  suffices.  And  many  coal  men 
believe  that  the  present  condition  is  explainable 
on  the  theory  that  those  at  the  head  of  railroad 
affairs  are  not  able  to  grasp  that  there  must  be 
moved  probably  half  of  the  annual  tonnage  of 
8,000,000  tons  or  so  in  the  four  months  of  No¬ 
vember,  December,  January  and  February.  If 
the  high  average  of  40  tons  to  the  car  be  allowed, 
it  means  1,000  cars  every  working  day  of  the 
month  during  these  four  months.  No  such  aver¬ 
age  has  been  possible,  although  some  days  have 
seen  considerably  more  than  that  figure. 


CAMERON  HEADS  COMMITTEE. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Operator  Will  Direct 
Inquiry  into  Bituminous  Profits. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  question  of  operators’  profits  is  as  follows: 

John  P.  Cameron  (chairman),  an  operator  who 
acted  as  regional  distributor  for  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  under  the  Fuel  Administration  during 
the  war;  C.  E.  Lesher,  of  Washington,  D.  C„ 
former  statistical  expert  for  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey;  Percy  Tetlow,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  statistical 
expert  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  a  secretary  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion ;  D.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  western 
representative  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fence,  and  Paul  White,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  son 
of  John  P.  White,  representative  of  the  miners 
on  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

The  committee  will  consider  the  complaints  of 
operators  that,  following  the  recent  wage  ad¬ 
vance  of  14  per  cent,  many  mines  cannot  produce 
coal  at  the  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  their  owners  are  faced  with  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Chairman  Robinson  of  the  commission  an¬ 
nounced  that  next  Tuesday  has  been  fixed  as  the 
date  for  beginning  the  hearing  of  protests  from 
consumers  who  are  opposed  to  bituminous  prices 
being  advanced.  Officials  of  public  utility  cor¬ 
porations,  manufacturers  and  other  classes  of 
that  this  phase  of  the  inquiry  will  last  for  at 
soft  coal  consumers  will  be  heard.  It  is  expected 
least  a  week. 


F.  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  City  Coal  & 
Wood  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  left  for  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  last  Monday.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Johnston,  and  expects  to  remain  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  until  spring,  returning  by  way  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Seattle  and  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  is  convalescing  from  an  attack  of  the  influenza, 
which  kept  him  away  from  business  for  nearly  two 
months,  and  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate. 
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HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 

Heavy  Demand  by  Public  Service  Corpora¬ 
tions — Export  Permits  Difficult  to  Obtain. 

The  coal  trade  situation  at  Norfolk  is  practically 
unchanged  from  what  it  was  a  week  ago.  With  the 
urgent  needs  of  public  service  corporations  in  New 
York  have  been  joined  those  of  similar  concerns  in 
Boston,  and  diversion  of  coal  to  supply  those  needs 
continues  to  be  a  most  perplexing  feature  of  the 
market  at  Hampton  Roads.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
added,  Boston  interests  have  long  been  buyers  in 
this  market,  but  heavy  shipments  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  New  York  furnish  one  of  the  unusual 
developments  of  the  diversion  situation. 

While  tonnage  actually  dumped  is  maintaining  the 
proportions  which  made  January’s  figures  so  large, 
operations  are  being  delayed  by  a  car  shortage, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  a  very 
important  factor  at  this  point.  Car  Supply  on  the 
Virginian  RR.  has  been  averaging  only  about  75 
per  cent,  during  the  last  week,  while  a  month  ago 
it  was  nearly  always  above  100  per  cent.  The  effects 
of  last  week’s  storm  in  impeding  operations  of  the 
piers  have  about  disappeared. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  product  being  diverted 
is  high  volatile  coal  and  permits  for  export  of  that 
class  of  fuel  are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is 
said,  than  on  the  low  volatile  coals.  The  necessity 
of  supplying  the  needs  Down  East  is  said  to  be  pre¬ 
venting  any  lightening  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  obtaining  export  permits. 

Dumpings  for  the  week  run  up  to  281,000  tons 
even.  Of  this  amount  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  re¬ 
ports  100,188  tons,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  113,166 
and  the  Virginian  67,646. 

Reserve  stocks  are  greater  than  at  any  time  since 
November  1,  last.  They  have  steadily  mounted 
since  the  middle  of  last  month.  The  figures  on 
Wednesday  were  as  follows :  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
142,350  tons;  Norfolk  &  Western,  78,411  tons;  Vir¬ 
ginian,  83,700;  total,  304,461. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  UPSET. 

Railroad  Confiscations  Play  Havoc  with 
Normal  Distribution  of  Bituminous. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  mild  weather  early  in 
February,  together  with  the  failure  of  the  great 
coast  storm  to  get  to  Buffalo,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  staving  off  the  crisis  in  the  soft  coal  supply 
that  was  surely  coming  this  way  in  January,  when 
zero  weather  and  snow  and  blizzard  were  doing 
their  worst  in  this  territory.  As  it  is,  the  supply  is 
anything  but  good,  so  the  shippers  who  really  have 
any  coal  they  can  call  their  own  have  to  look  after 
many  plants  that  they  had  not  previously  sold  to,  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  disastrous  shutdowns. 

This  means  that  most  shippers  do  not  have  any 
coal  that  they  can  depend  upon.  If  they  do  get 
some  started  towards  a  needy  consumer  it  generally 
fails  to  arrive  and  inquiry  discloses  the  fact  that 
railroads  have  taken  it.  This  sort  of  proceeding  is 
very  discouraging,  especially  as  it  is  reported  that 
in  some  instances  the  roads  did  not  want  the  coal 
for  immediate  use  and  have  actually  dumped  some 
of  it  into  storage.  One  Buffalo  shipper,  who  does 
a  fair  business,  reports  that  every  car  but  two  that 
he  billed  out  in  January  was  taken. 

It  was  this  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
shippers  that  set  them  to  getting  together  and  pro¬ 
testing  in  as  vigorous  a  style  as  they  could  against 
any  such  wholesale  interference  with  the  movement 
cf  coal.  The  circumstance  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  for  anyone  to  control  the  coal  trade  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  service  unless  he  knows 
the  trade  well  and  has  no  friends  to  favor.  Over 
and  over  again  the  trade  hears  of  this  or  that  con¬ 
cern  running  almost  down  to  its  last  ton  of  coal, 
because  the  authorities  had  got  the  idea  that  some¬ 
one  else  must  have  the  coal. 

Effects  of  Storm. 

Otherwise  the  trade  is  not  in  a  promising  way. 
The  cars  are  short  and  seem  to  be  growing  shorter. 
And  now  the  great  storm,  while  it  did  not  get  here, 
has  affected  this  section  seriously,  for  cars  do  not 


move  in  from  the  deep-snow  territory  freely  and 
they  may  not  for  some  time  yet.  Shippers  report 
that  the  general  storm  embargo  was  lifted  early  this 
week,  but  if  there  are  no  cars  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  there  is  an  embargo  or  not.  The 
railroad  complications  increase.  Whether  the  track¬ 
men  and  others  strike  next  week  or  not,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  be  light. 

Bituminous  prices  are  nominally  as  before,  based 
on  Government  figures.  Everybody  is  supposed  to 
follow  them.  They  are  $4.70  for  Allegheny  Valley 
sizes,  $4.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and  three- 
quarter,  $4.25  for  all  slack,  $4.60  for’ smokeless,  $4.70 
for  Pennsylvania  smithing,  all  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo.' 

The  anthracite  supply  seems  to  be  sufficient, 
though  it  does  not  come  in  promptly  always.  No¬ 
body  here  seems  to  know  why  it  is  irregular,  but  it 
is  now  getting  so  late  in  the  winter  that  the  demand 
is  not  likely  to  become  urgent  again,  unless  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  cut  off  by  difficulties  not  at  present  in  sight. 
There  are  predictions  of  a  miners’  strike  in  April, 
but  it  does  not  need  to  happen  and  may  not.  Strikes 
are  not  quite  as  popular  as  they  were.  The  con¬ 
sumers  have  a  good  supply  on  hand  and  can  mostly 
get  more  any  day  they  order  it. 


BOSTON  SITUATION  SERIOUS. 

Fuel  Famine  May  Result  front  Bad  Weather 
— May  Commandeer  Coal. 

New  England,  according  to  James  J.  Storrow, 
Fuel  Administrator,  faces  a  much  more  serious 
bituminous  coal  situation  now  than  it  did  during 
the  strike  a  few  months  back.  He  made  a  predic¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  ending  of  the  strike,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal,  that  unless  the  weather  re¬ 
mained  favorable  all  winter  there  was  bound  to  be 
a  coal  famine  in  the  industries  of  this  section  of 
the  country  in  February  or  March.  The  weather 
man  evidently  decided  to  test  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Storrow’s  prediction,  so  turned  loose  the  most  se¬ 
vere  winter  for  a  quarter-century  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  winter  of  1918.  The  result  is  that 
the  shortage  is  right  on  deck.  Mr.  Storrow  went 
to  Washington  the  last  of  this  week  and  before  leav¬ 
ing  he  outlined  to  the  Journal  representative  some 
of  his  views. 

"For  about  a  week,”  said  Mr.  Storrow,  “I  have 
been  in  close  touch  by  telegraph  with  Chairman 
Spencer  of  the  Central  Coal  Committee  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration.  I  have  been  making  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  relief  of  New  England.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  only  about  one-fourth  the  normal  amount  of 
bituminous  coal  over  the  rail  lines  through  our 
gateways,  the  normal  being  about  600  cars  daily. 
The  railroads  take  about  one  car  in  every  four  for 
their  own  use,  normally.  At  present  the  situation 
is  growing  worse  daily — because  we  are  burning 
more  coal  than  we’re  bringing  in.  It  is  the  water¬ 
borne  coal  that  we  must  depend  upon  to  save  the 
day.  I  have  pointed  this  out  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  shall  take  it  up  further  with  them  while 
I  am  in  Washington  this  time.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  there  is  coal,  especially  at  Hampton  Roads  ports, 
that  we  could  have.  The  Government  can  see  that 
the  coal  is  at  hand  at  the  wharves  and  can  place 
at  our  disposal  steamers  and  barges. 

“A  coal-carrying  steamer  can,  as  I  remember, 
bring  a  cargo  here  in  as  short  a  time  as  60  hours 
under  favorable  conditions.  This  is,  of  course,  far 
better  than  the  railroads  can  do  with  a  train  carry¬ 
ing  far  less  coal  than  the  steamer.  We  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  anything  like  the  amount  of  water-borne 
coal  that  we  should.  Storms  have  been  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  situation.  There  are  some  barges 
that  have  been  en  route  here  for  three  weeks  and 
have  not  yet  arrived.  The  severe  storms  or  other 
mishaps  have  held  them  in  ports  on  the  way,  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  seek  shelter. 

"There  is  a  possibility,  almost  a  probability,  un¬ 
less  conditions  quickly  change  to  better,  that  I  may 
decide  to  promulgate  some  of  the  war-time  heat 
and  lighting  regulations  for  the  third  time.  It  may 
be  conceived  that  the  situation  possibly  may  get  so 
bad  that  we  shall  be  forced  into  commandeering 
coal  from  some  who  are  well  stocked  and  dividing 


it  with  others.  I  shall  use  every  effort  to  keep  the 
pay  envelopes  coming.  By  this  I  mean  that  I  want 
to  see  all  of  the  industrial  plants  busy.  I  think  that 
it  is  very  important  to  keep  them  in  operation  and 
thus  save  hardship  for  the  working  men  and  women 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  wages. 

“I  have  been  closely  in  touch  with  Governor 
Coolridge  and  he  has  co-operated  to  help  me  in 
every  way.  He  sent  a  telegraphic  appeal  to  Director 
Hines  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  believing 
that  his  direct  message  might  have  some  effect  I 
hope  that  it  will.  Mr.  Hines  answered  that  he  would 
do  all  that  he  could  and  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  railroads  are  laboring. 

Worse  Off  Than  Other  Sections. 

“I  have  just  returned  within  a  few  days  from  an 
extended  trip  through  the  west  and  I  believe  that 
New  England  is  worse  off  than  any  section  of  the 
country  today,  so  far  as  coal  goes.  Out  west  I 
talked  with  a  great  many  manufacturers  and  other 
business  men  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  men¬ 
tioned  being  short  of  coal  or  fearing  a  shortage.” 

The  New  England  Sub-Coal  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Storrow  is  a  member,  says  that  it  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  all  hospitals  and  other  public  institu¬ 
tions  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  running,  and 
that  no  industries  will  be  tied  up  for  any  length 
of  time,  if  at  all.  This  committee  will  attend  to  the 
apportionment  of  all  incoming  coal  and  see  to  its 
transportation,  supplementing  Mr.  Storrow’s  job  of 
getting  the  coal  as  far  as  the  ports  and  rail  gate¬ 
ways  of  New  England. 

The  storm  or  series  of  storms  brought  a  tre¬ 
mendous  snowfall,  the  official  report  from  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory,  eight  miles  out  of  Boston,  shows 
about  28  inches,  io  make  matters  worse,  there 
was  a  small  gale,  which  piled  up  drifts  of  the  good 
old  time  size  and  these  are  still  blocking  many 
trains,  freight  yards,  and  causing  further  trouble 
everywhere  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Trains 
were  practically  at  a  standstill  for  hours  and  not 
a  few  sections  were  cut  off  from  all  service  for 
days.  The  Sub-Coal  Committee  at  the  South  Sta¬ 
tion  says  that  it  has  a  great  deal  of  coal  on  cars 
snowed  in  in  freight  yards  everywhere.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  free  these  cars  by  means  of  a 
large  force  of  shovellers,  who,  by  the  way,  are 
hard  to  obtain  and  demand  very  high  wages. 

For  a  few  days  after  the  end  of  the  storm  the 
Boston  &  Maine  was  bringing  in  more  coal  than 
either  the  New  Haven  or  the  Boston  &  Albany. 
Mayor  Peters  of  Boston  was  assured  that  his  re¬ 
quest  for  four  carloads  daily  for  some  of  the  schools 
and  hospitals  would  be  delivered.  The  mayor  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  the  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power 
Co.  (formerly  the  Fess  Rotary  Oil  Burner,  Inc.) 
to  assist  in  every  way  in  the  installation  of  fuel  oil 
burners  and  to  supply  oil  for  schoolhouses  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  closing.  He  replied  that  he 
expected  to  secure  coal  enough.  In  this  connection 
he  mentioned  that  a  study  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  installation  of  oil  burners  at  the  great  plant 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  second  largest  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
schools  had  to  be  closed  for  a  day  or  two  this  week, 
but  they  were  isolated  examples  and  purely  victims 
of  delivery  conditions.  Boston  has  more  than  two 
hundred  school  buildings. 

An  example  of  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
past  few  days  is  furnished  by  the  East  Boston  Coal 
Co.  It  had  18,000  tons  enroute  here  and  has  as¬ 
certained  that  practically  all  of  it  had  been  taken. 
J.  A.  Whittemore  &  Sons  had  250  carloads  diverted. 

The  textile  mills,  as  a  whole,  are  not  so  badly  off 
as  might  be  expected  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
facts.  One  strong  element  in  their  favor  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  using  oil.  The  mill  offi¬ 
cials  who  installed  this  apparatus  are  poking  fun 
at  the  others  who  failed  to  do  so.  This  shortage 
will  be  another  feature  in  the  cap  of  the  oil  con¬ 
cerns  and  they  are  already  alive  to  the  advantages. 
This  is  shown  by  the  advertisement  which  the  Pe¬ 
troleum  Heat  &  Power  Co.  has  put  out.  It  says  in 
part:  “Snow  did  not  stop  our  fuel  oil  deliveries. 
Not  one  of  our  315  installations  in  Boston,  Provi¬ 
dence  and  vicinity,  including  nine  schools  in  Paw¬ 
tucket,  suffered  one  minute’s  interruption  in  its  oil 
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supply.  Our  tanks  went  through !”  And  it  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  oil  service  tanks  did  cover  their 
routes  remarkably  well. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  fairly  well  supplied  for 
the  present  and,  barring  a  railroad  strike,  will  have 
no  trouble.  Prices  at  retail  were  jumped  again  this 
week,  up  to  $13.50  a  ton,  or  fifty  cents  more.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $1  in  about  a  month.  This  extra 
price  will  help  somewhat  to  curb  the  demand.  There 
is  a  big  rush  of  orders  and  many  dealers  cannot  fill 
them  as  fast  as  they  are  coming  in,  merely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulties  of  deliveries.  The  depth 
of  snow  makes  it  almost  imopssible  to  reach  many 
houses  without  the  men  digging  their  way  through 
drifts.  Whenever  a  man  has  to  spend  time  dig¬ 
ging  out  snow  it  is  another  sound  argument  for 
the  “service  charge”  advocates  and  is  hitting  the 
pocketbook  of  the  dealer  "with  taps  heavy  enough 
this  time  to  make  an  unfavorable  impression  against 
existing  conditions  of  paying  for  the  delivery  ser¬ 
vice. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators,  Central  Competitive 
Field,  will  be  located  after  this  date  in  Room  419, 
Woodward  Building,  15th  and  H  streets,  N.  W., 
Telephone  Main  9546. 

Coal  freights  to  New  England  are:  Hampton 
Roads  to  Providence,  $2.50,  to  Boston  $2.75,  to 
Portland  $2.90;  from  Baltimore  to  Boston  25  cents 
more;  Philadelphia,  same  as  Hampton  Roads;  New 
York  to  Providence  $1.75,  Boston  $2  and  Portland 
$2.15. 

Being  unable  to  secure  the  coal  that  they  need, 
some  bituminous  users  have  turned  to  coke  and  the 
New  England  C.  &  C.  Co.  is  trying  to  meet  this 
demand  by  offering  a  special  steam  size,  which  it 
is  shipping  from  its  Everett  plant  to  all  parts  of 
New  England.  The  demand  is  reported  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  daily. 

Some  of  the  Lowell  textile  mills  have  sought  the 
aid  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  an  effort 
to  secure  coal  enough  to  keep  them  running.  The 
Chamber  has  appealed  to  Mr.  Storrow.  The  mills 
that  have  not  had  the  foresight  to  stock  up  months 
ago  now  find  themselves  facing  a  forced  shutdown. 
Lawrence  textile  mills  are  better  off.  Fall  River 
mills,  many  of  which  have  installed  oil  burners,  are 
still  better  off  as  a  whole. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  will  file  a  petition  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  of  Equity,  within  a  few  days,  asking 
an  injunction  against  interference  by  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal,  and  asking  also 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  determine  the 
payments  to  be  made  to  owners  for  shipments  con¬ 
fiscated  and  diverted  during  the  strike. 

The  Boston  Elevated,  which  operates  the  trolleys, 
subways  and  “L”  trains  in  Boston  and  several  sub¬ 
urbs,  has  15,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  on  hand, 
10,000  tons  afloat  and  15,000  tons  awaiting  vessels. 
The  road  expects,  barring  bad  luck,  soon  to  have 
on  hand  a  month’s  supply.  The  Bay  State,  which 
operates  nearly  1,000  miles  of  trolley  lines  in  New 
England,  is  in  very  bad  shape  with  as  low  as  two 
days’  supply  of  coal  on  some  divisions.  One  of  the 
officials  said  that  during  the  past  three  weeks  the 
railroads  had  requistioned  all  except  twelve  cars 
of  the  Bay  State’s  coal  en  route.  Some  divisions 
have  up  to  twenty  days’  supply  and  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  has  17,000  tons  on  hand.  Should  the  road  get 
down  to  a  week’s  supply  it  will  practically  cease  to 
operate,  as  this  must  be  used  to  keep  the  plants 
from  freezing  up  until  additional  coal  comes  in. 
The  Bay  State  has  no  coal  on  the  way  here  and  its 
one  empty  vessel  is  at  Hampton  Roads.  The  Edi¬ 
son  Company  of  Boston  has  a  two  weeks’  supply 
of  coal  and  more  on  the  way. 


Mark  Kuehn,  purchasing  agent  of  the  National 
Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Toledo,  was  in  Cincinnati  on 
Monday  trying  to  buy  coal. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  Consumers’  Co.  has  doubled  its  potential  out¬ 
put  of  ice  by  acquiring  the  Peoples’  Pure  Ice  Co. 
and  the  Hygienic  Ice  Co. 

After  12  years  with  the  Consumers’  Co.,  D.  C. 
Shoemaker  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president 
of  the  Republic  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

A.  F.  Schroeder,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Sterling  Midland  Coal  Co.,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
sales  force  of  the  F.  G.  Hartwell  Co.,  Chicago. 

R.  B.  Jones,  former  sales  manager  of  the  Bickett 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  that  concern,  succeeding  C.  O.  Fowler,  resigned. 

Dave  Forsyth,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  general  offices  of  the  railroad  administra¬ 
tion,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  an  illness  with  influ¬ 
enza. 

George  H.  Bridges,  former  assistant  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  has  left  this 
organization  to  become  treasurer  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Block  Service  Coal  Co.,  of  Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  is  back  at  his  offices  at  the 
Chicago  headquarters  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association  in  the  Fisher  Building,  following 
his  trip  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  coal 
commission. 

Records  of  the  fuel  administration  which  were 
kept  throughout  the  regime  of  this  organization  are 
to  be  filed  permanently  with  the  I.  C.  C.  The  rec¬ 
ords  are  expected  to  prove  valuable  in  the  future 
and  will  be  kept  easily  accessible  for  use  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  problems  that  arise  in 
the  industry. 

Theodore  C.  Keller,  receiver  for  the  coal  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  RR.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  incorporation  of  the  Illinois  &  Indiana 
Coal  Corporation,  taking  over  these  properties.  The 
new  concern  is  incorporated  for  $4,000.  It  is  stated 
that  bondholders  in  the  old  concern  will  receive  80 
per  cent,  of  their  former  holdings  in  new  7  per 
cent  preferred  stock. 

J.  J.  Quigley,  manager  of  Richardson  &  Sons’ 
Coal  Co.,  104  West  35th  street,  was  attacked  recently 
in  his  office  by  three  negroes,  who  beat  him,  fired 
four  shots  at  him  and  then  escaped  with  $50  from 
the  cash  register  and  Mr.  Richardson’s  watch. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

Henry  Wallace,  Johnstown  manager  of  the  Alden 
C.  M.  Co.,  is  spending  this  week  in  New  York  on  a 
business  trip. 

Operators  and  miners  of  the  central  Pennsylvania 
field,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the 
country,  will  appear  before  the  coal  commission  in 
Washington  next  Friday. 

The  United  Mine  Workers,  according  to  John 
Brophy,  district  president,  will  send  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  the  scale  committee  which  formulated  the  de¬ 
mands  adopted  by  the  miners  at  a  district  conven¬ 
tion  in  Johnstown  last  fall. 

James  McElwan,  formerly  of  Arcadia,  Indiana 
County,  has  been  named  superintendent  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  C.  &  C.  Corporation’s  operations  at  Beaver- 
dale,  Pa.  Mr.  McElwan  succeeds  Mr.  Gray,  who 
left  Beaverdale  several  weeks  ago. 

Enoch  Carver,  Jr.,  who  has  been  resident  Chicago 
manager  for  Cosgrove  &  Co.  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Cosgrove 
firm  and  becomes  general  sales  agent  with  offices 
in  Johnstown.  As  resident  Chicago  manager,  Mr. 
Carver  was  active  in  developing  the  Illinois  mines 
of  the  company,  which  has  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  low  volatile 
field  for  many  years.  Mr.  Carver  received  early 
training  in  the  coal  business  while  associated  with 
his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  operators  in 
the  Kanawha  field  of  West  Virginia.  He  went  to 
Chicago  in  1911  as  northwestern  sales  agent  of  the 
New  River  Coal  Co.  He  was  connected  with  the 
New  River  company  until  1917,  when  he  became 
Chicago  manager  of  the  Cosgrove  firm.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ver’s  successor  has  not  yet  been  named. 


The  Yates  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $50,000. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

B.  U.  Taylor,  a  director  of  the  state  retail  coal 
association,  paid  this  market  a  visit  from  Olean  a 
few  days  ago. 

Secretary  C.  W.  Moss,  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co., 
is  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  influenza, 
with  which  his  entire  family  were  taken. 

There  is  a  report  that  prepayment  of  freight  on 
anthracite  shipped  to  Canada  is  to  be  insisted  on  by 
the  roads,  on  account  of  the  money  discount,  which 
is  sometimes  16  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  even  more. 

President  Lloyd  D.  Newman, of  the  American  and 
Canadian  C.  &.  C.  Co.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  this  week. 
F.  C.  Eclelman,  manager  of  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  company,  has  an  eye  on  the  Buffalo  office  also 
and  was  here  over  the  week  end. 

The  Prospect  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  of 
which  W.  A.  Stone  is  principal  stockholder,  has 
sold  to  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  over 
1,100  acres  of  coal  lands,  from  which  some  coal 
has  been  taken,  at  a  price  said  to  be  about  $1,000,- 
000.  It  is  located  in  Green  County,  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  sale  will  not  affect  the  operations  of  W.  A. 
Stone  &  Co.,  according  to  the  Buffalo  office  of  the 
company. 

Luther  T.  Mason,  who  died  in  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  9,  was  fuel  administrator  of  Steuben 
County  during  the  war  and  conducted  the  difficult 
business  so  well  that  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  county  retail  coal  association.  He 
had  earlier  in  life  been  an  extensive  railroad  builder, 
and  later  was  a  founder  of  the  Hornell  Electric 
Co.,  and  connected  with  several  other  business  en¬ 
terprises. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  office  of  the  Queen 
City  C.  &  C.  Co.,  located  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  is 
made.  The  district  sales  agents  are  Edward  Ma- 
kuire,  son  of  President  Maguire  of  the  company, 
and  Rollin  W.  Tuttle,  son  of  Sales  Agent  D.  L. 
Tuttle,  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co. 
Mr.  Tuttle  has  for  some  years  been  the  P.  &.  R. 
agent  at  Toledo.  Business  at  the  new  office  is  good, 
for  the  agents  are  hustlers. 

The  Bison  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized, 
with  $30,000  capital  stock.  The  stockholders  are 
eastside  retailers,  headed  by  Fred  Teichert  and  his 
three  sons,  who  had  done  business  under  the  name 
of  the  Teichert  Coal  &  Ice  Co.  Their  plant  at  Doat 
street  and  Erie  Railroad  has  been  taken  and  a  larger 
structure,  mostly  for  handling  ice,  will  be  built. 
Most  of  the  concerns  absorbed  were  well  to  do. 
The  president  is  William  J.  Gould,  who  was  not  in 
the  coal  or  ice  trade. 


NORFOLK  NOTES. 

A.  G.  Bailey,  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc., 
is  chairman  of  a  committee  of  local  shipping  and 
business  men,  preparing  plans  for  the  formation  of 
a  maritime  exchange  at  Norfolk. 

Operation  of  railroads  in  the  Pocahontas  region 
was  seriously  hampered,  the  report  says,  by  efforts 
of  the  lines  to  serve  the  public  interest  during  the 
coal  strike  of  November  and  December. 

The  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  is  opening  offices 
in  Norfolk,  with  G.  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  in  charge.  Mr.  Carpenter  now  has  space 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  in  the  offices  of 
Loale  &  Co.  An  independent  office  will  be  opened 
in  a  short  time. 

A  decrease  of  142,721  cars  in  loadings  of  coal  and 
coke  in  the  Pocahontas  region  during  1919  is  shown 
by  the  annual  report  of  N.  D.  Maher,  regional  di¬ 
rector,  which  was  made  public  during  the  week. 
The  report  says  that  coal  handled  by  the  railroads 
decreased  for  the  reason  that  a  greater  portion  of 
all-rail  shipments  by  more  northern  routes  was  made 
to  New  England  during  1919  than  in  former  years. 


The  army  and  navy  are  taking  preliminary 
steps  to  get  their  coal  supply  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  War  Department  has  sent  out  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  coal  companies  asking  them  to 
notify  the  department  if  they  intend  to  submit 
any  bids,  and  if  so  to  specify  the  posts  for  whose 
supply  they  expect  to  bid.  A  somewhat  similar 
circular  has  been  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  Navy  Department. 
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Annual  Average  Snowfall  -  in  inches 


Regional  Variations  in  Annual  Snowfall  as  Depicted  by  Map 


By  courtesy  of  the  Goodrich  Travel  &  Trans¬ 
port  Bureau,  maintained  by  the  Goodrich  Rubber 
&  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  we  are  able  to  present  to 
our  readers  an  interesting  map  showing  the  an¬ 
nual  average  snowfall  in  inches,  based  on  records 
of  1,200  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  and  showing  the  average  result  for  a 
20-year  period,  1895-1914  inclusive.  As  our  read¬ 
ers  are  interested  chiefly  in  the  conditions  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  as  it  is  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  our  country  that  snowfall  presents  its 
greatest  variations,  or  vagaries,  as  we  might 
term  it,  we  shall  confine  comment  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  map. 

It  will  be  seen  that  below  a  line  extending 
from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  a  point  above  New 
Orleans,  snow  is  almost  unknown,  there  being 
an  average  fall  of  less  than  one  inch.  Starting  in 
below  Norfolk  on  the  seacoast  and  bending  off 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Spartanburg  and  south  of 
Chattanooga,  there  is  an  average  fall  of  five 
inches.  Beginning  at  Norfolk  and  extending 
down  to  Chattanooga  there  is  an  average  fall  of 
10  inches,  with  a  record  of  20  inches  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  section  back  of  that  city.  The  20-inch 
line  begins  on  the  seacoast  at  Atlantic  City,  runs 
across  through  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  and 
dips  far  to  the  south  in  the  mountains  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  even  extending  into  Tennessee. 

We  now  come  to  more  singular  lines  which 
may  be  discussed  collectively.  I  he  30,  40,  50 
and  60-inch  lines  begin  on  the  seacoast  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Cod,  Boston,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  respectively,  continue 
in  a  somewhat  uniform  southwesterly  direction 
and  by  reason  of  the  elevation  found  in  the  Al¬ 


legheny  section,  reach  far  down  to  the  south¬ 
ward;  while  the  60-inch  area  does  not  extend 
beyond  Pennsylvania,  the  others  are  to  be  found 
at  almost  the  extreme  southerly  end  of  West 
Virginia,  so  that  Bluefield  has  as  much  snow  as 
southern  New  Hampshire. 

Where  Heavy  Snowfalls  Prevail. 

The  80-inch  line  starts  on  the  International 
boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine, 
extends  through  Bangor,  the  White  Mountains 
and  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  passes  out  to  Canada 
through  Lake  Champlain  region. 

This  brings  us  to  a  rather  singular  situation  in 
the  Adirondack  region.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  summits  have  a  snowfall  of  50  inches  per 
annum,  whereas  the  more  moderate  elevations 
have  a  snowfall  of  100  inches.  “Too  cold  to 
snow  on  the  mountain  tops,”  is  the  explanation 
we  get.  At  certain  extremely  low  temperatures 
snowfall  is  not  so  prevalent  as  at  more  moderate 
temperatures. 

Here  again  we  find  a  recurrence  of  the  80- 
inch  line  encircling  the  mountains  and  extending 
through  Mohawk  Valley,  and  the  60-inch  line 
bends  around  from  Pennsylvania  and  comes  up 
through  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  however,  is  on  the 
50-inch  line  and  Toledo  and  Chicago  are  on  the 
40-inch  line;  showing  a  difference  of  20  inches 
along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  without  dif¬ 
ference  of  elevation. 

With  considerably  less  snow  further  out  on  the 
prairie,  notwithstanding  some  popular  ideas  to 
the  contrary,  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
opposite  Chicago,  has  a  heavy  snowfall,  the  50 


and  60-inch  lines  coming  close  together  at  that 
point;  while  northern  Michigan  has  an  80-inch 
area.  Up  in  the  copper  country,  in  the  northern 
peninsula,  the  snowfall  is  heavier  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  eastern  United  States,  getting  up  to 
120  inches.  Even  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  do 
not  have  the  extraordinary  snowfall  that  might 
be  anticipated  by  reason  of  low  temperatures, 
being  near  the  40-inch  line.  And,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  blizzards  that  prevail  on  the  plains  of 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  over  in  Montana 
the  average  annual  snowfall  is  only  about  30 
inches  in  those  states. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  actual  official  figures 
tend  to  discountenance  some  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  and  popular  beliefs.  And  it  will  be  seen 
that  with  regard  to  snow  a  few  miles  of  distance 
makes  a  great  change  in  the  circumstances,  and 
that  elevation  as  well  as  latitude  has  a  very  im¬ 
portant  bearing.  The  map  shows  that  Whittier 
undoubtedly  wrote  from  accurate  observation 
when  he  penned  “Snowbound,”  but  who  would 
suppose  that  away  down  below  MaSon  &  Dixon’s 
line  just  as  much  snow  would  be  found  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Quaker  poet’s  home  near 
the  New  Hampshire  line. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  will  be  held  on  May  19.  The  place 
of  the  meeting  will  be  decided  upon  shortly  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  George  W.  Reed,  vice- 
president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago; 
George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  Maynard 
Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  and  James  P.  Walsh,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
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BITUMINOUS  PRIORITY  LIST. 


Emergency  Rules  Governing  Loading  of  Soft 
Coal  at  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

L.  W.  Baldwin,  Regional  Director  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Division,  United  States  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration,  issued  the  following  order  to  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  on 
February  5,  following  last  week’s  big  snow  storm: 

In  view  of  the  serious  conditions  confronting 
various  public  utilities,  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  in 
New  York  City,  dependent  upon  water-borne 
coal  to  meet  their  daily  requirements,  it  is  de¬ 
sired,  and  I  wish  you  would  instruct  all  your 
people  that  the  pier  facilities  for  trans-shipping 
coal  be  diverted  to  the  priorities  in  the  following 
order: 

1.  Public  utilties  in  New  York  harbor, 
including  hospitals,  schools  and  food 
plants. 

2.  Navy  bunkering,  Army  transports, 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  Sound 
steamers. 

3.  New  England  public  utilities  and  rail¬ 
roads. 

4.  Coastwise  bunkering. 

5.  Manufacturing  plants  New  York 
harbor. 

6.  Foreign  bunkering. 

Furthermore,  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  di¬ 
vert  coal  in  considerable  quantities  in  order  to 
keep  these  plants  in  operation,  and  in  doing  this 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  divert  to  one 
public  utility  coal  consigned  to  another  public 
utility,  but  to  take  coal  which  may  be  “free”  or 
consigned  for  bunkering  or  for  other  purposes 
not  in  the  public  utility  class.  We  will  ask  that 
you  confer  freely  with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  representatives  in  New  York  harbor  so 
that  we  may  get  maximum  benefit  from  the  avail¬ 
able  facilities. 

Care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  a  CX  Form 
is  obtained  fot  all  coal  diverted.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  take  CX  Form  for  delivery  of  coal 
to  the  original  consignee. 

These  instructions  are  effective  until  further 
advised. 

At  the  present  time  instructions  are  in  effect 
to  give  preferential  delivery  to  coal  for  bunker¬ 
ing  Southern  Pacific  steamers  and  New  England 
fuel.  These  instructions  are  superseded  by  the 
above. 


Railroads  Complain  of  Ingratitude. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Feb.  12. — Efforts  to  rescue  many 
communities  from  distress  were  spurned  just  the 
minute  the  coal  strike  was  declared  off,  according 
to  officials  of  the  Regional  Director’s  department  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  Chicago. 

“One  good  example  of  the  treatment  accorded  our 
efforts  is  seen  in  a  northern  Minnesota  city,”  it  is 
stated.  “The  mayor  and  a  number  of  influential 
citizens  came  to  Chicago  to  demand  that  the  city 
receive  a  supply  cf  coal.  To  listen  to  their  story, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  entire  town  was  just  about 
to  freeze  to  death. 

“A  shipment  of  ten  carloads  of  coal  was  rushed 
up  there.  The  coal  was  placed  on  the  tracks  the 
day  after  the  strike  was  declared  off.  Despite  the 
fact  that  everyone  was  pictured  to  be  absolutely  out 
of  coal,  not  one  carload  of  this  shipment  was 
touched  and  it  couldn’t  be  sold  in  that  town.” 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  coal  was  eastern  coal, 
and  due  to  the  long  haul  was  a  more  expensive 
article  than  the  fuel  which  could  later  be  bought 
from  mines  more  adjacent. 


E.  D.  Maher,  regional  director  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  region,  United  States  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  Railroad,  succeeding  L.  E.  John¬ 
son,  who  was  made  chairman  of  the  board.  Will¬ 
iam  C.  McDowell,  formerly  vice-president  in 
charge  of  finance  and  accounts,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  president. 


Chicago  Favors  Seasonal  Rates. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Feb.  12. — The  problem  of  seasonal 
rates  on  coal  is  again  receiving  particular  attention 
by  Chicago  coal  men  interested  in  this  proposition 
as  a  means  of  solving  many  of  the  existing  difficul¬ 
ties  in  tlie  handling  of  coal. 

W.  J.  Womer,  head  of  the  transportation  commit¬ 
tees  of  both  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  and  the  Chicago  association,  reports 
that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  bring  about 
seasonal  rates.  He  has  been  authorized  to  report 
that  the  Chicago  association  is  favorable  to  this 
step. 

It  is  pointed  out  the  plan  for  a  lower  rate  in 
summer  on  coal  transportation  while  operating  con¬ 
ditions  are  at  their  best  is  in  keeping  with  the  sum¬ 
mer  buying  and  selling  campaigns.  It  would  also 
help  to  do  away  with  car  shortages. 

Mr.  Womer  declares  that  100,000  new  freight 
cars  have  been  placed  in  service  since  the  Railroad 
Administration  took  over  the  roads.  The  condition 
of  the  car  situation  is  seen,  however,  in  the  fact 
that,  due  to  losses  from  scrapping  and  other  causes, 
500,000  cars  will  be  needed  in  the  next  five  years. 

“Cheaper  rates  on  coal  from  March  to  August 
each  year  would  assist  in  remedying  the  present 
situation,”  says  Francis  F.  Peabody,  of  Chicago.  “It 
would  probably  be  advisable  to  add  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  for  the  summer  months  to  the  normal 
winter  rates. 

“The  plan  would  provide  more  regular  employ¬ 
ment  for  mine  labor,  beside  providing  numerous 
additional  advantages.  The  proposed  rate  would 
equalize  the  load  on  both  mines  and  transportation 
companies.” 


Chicago  Firm  Ignores  Fixed  Price. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Feb.  12. — The  reported  decision  of 
the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  to  ignore  government  prices 
for  coal,  is  expected  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  entire  coal  industry. 

Based  on  costs  of  several  weeks,  it  is  declared  that 
the  O’Gara  company  has  found  it  impossible  to 
handle  coal  at  a  profit  by  selling  at  the  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  government.  As  a  result  the  price 
has  been  boosted  on  the  somewhat  reasonable  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  government  has  no  desire  to  force 
anyone  to  continue  operating  their  business  either 
without  profit  or  at  an  actual  loss. 

The  government’s  price  of  $2.55  for  prepared  sizes 
of  coal  has  been  raised  to  $3.10,  it  is  understood. 

Though  no  announcement  of  the  situation  has 
been  made  by  the  O’Gara  company,  it  is  declared  that 
records  were  kept  of  operations  for  a  period  of  six 
to  eight  weeks.  It  was  found  that  coal  could  not  be 
sold  profitably  at  this  figure  which  was  established 
some  time  ago  when  conditions  were  not  the  same 
as  at  present. 

It  is  further  declared  that  the  Lever  act  entitles 
every  concern  to  a  fair  price  for  its  product  and 
confidence  is  felt  that  no  serious  consequences  will 
following  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

“The  fact  that  the  O’Gara  company  has  had  the 
courage  to  take  this  step  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
entire  coal  trade,”  declared  a  prominent  member  of 
a  competing  company  in  discussing  the  O’Gara  de¬ 
cision  to  pass  up  the  government  price. 

“I  have  not  heard  that  any  other  company  has 
taken  similar  action,  but  it  is  true  that  the  price  for 
coal  which  was  fixed  a  long  time  ago,  is  hardly 
adequate  right  now.” 


The  Canadian  Trade  Commission  at  Ottawa 
advises  the  National  Coal  Association  that  it  is 
receiving  very  few  invoices  for  coal  diverted 
during  the  bituminous  strike  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  to  C.  A.  Magrath,  Fuel 
Controller  of  Canada.  The  commission  urges 
shippers  to  forward  their  invoices  promptly,  that 
settlement  for  diverted  coal  may  be  made  with¬ 
out  further  loss  of  time. 


The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
reverse  a  $600,000  verdict  against  the  organization 
growing  out  of  labor  troubles  in  Arkansas  in 
1914. 


Car  Shortage  in  Northwest. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  11. — The  story  of  Tanta¬ 
lus  seems  to  cover  the  coal  situation  in  the  North¬ 
west.  With  a  sufficient  supply  on  the  docks  to  cover 
the  needs  of  the  winter,  there  may  be  a  shortage  in 
the  interior  due  to  lack  of  cars.  And  despite  there 
being  a  demand  sufficient  to  absorb  all  that  there  is 
on  hand,  there  may  be  a  surplus  in  the  spring  due 
to  inability  to  move  it  out  on  orders  booked.  The 
lame  point  in  the  entire  matter  is  and  has  been  the 
lack  of  cars.  Where  are  the  cars?  No  one  seems 
to  know.  The  Railroad  Administration  is  voluble 
in  its  explanation  of  all  it  has  done  to  provide  them, 
but  they  have  not  appeared  in  sufficient  quantities. 
It  has  been  the  case  since  winter  set  in. 

One  explanation  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  cars  is 
that  the  coal  at  the  terminals  when  the  strike  was 
on,  served  to  withhold  hundreds  of  cars  from  ser¬ 
vice.  It  may  be  remembered  that  there  were  some 
200  cars  in  these  local  terminals,  held  for  weeks. 
Appeal  after  appeal  was  made  to  release  the  coal 
and  return  the  cars  to  service.  The  appeals  were 
answered  by  wire  that  they  were  being  held  for  an 
“emergency.”  What  the  idea  of  what  constituted 
an  emergency  was  not  revealed.  Possibly  it  was 
like  some  of  the  seance  revelations,  too  subliminal 
for  ordinary  mental  consumption. 

Even  so  unkind  a  suspicion  might  be  harbored 
that  an  emergency  might  otherwise  be  a  “grand¬ 
stand  play”  wherein  a  severe  shortage  of  coal  would 
develop  and  would  be  relieved  by  a  Paul  Revere 
rush  of  this  held  coal.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason,  it  took  weeks  in  which  to  release  the  coal 
and  return  the  cars  to  service.  And  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  care  at  the  mines  and  at  the  docks  were 
growing  scarcer  and  scarcer. 

At  this  time,  the  word  comes  from  the  Illinois 
mines  that  the  car  supply  enables  them  to  operate 
at  around  30  per  cent.  Approximately  the  same 
situation  exists  at  the  docks.  The  quantity  of  coal 
which  could  be  moved  from  either  source  of  supply 
is  cut  down  by  the  absolute  breaking  down  of  the 
transportation  factor. 

However,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  worst  of  the 
winter  is  over.  The  surplus  of  screenings  which  en¬ 
dured  well  into  the  winter  has  finally  been  turned 
into  a  scarcity.  Some  concerns  are  buying  from 
other  companies,  to  complete  their  orders.  Screen¬ 
ings  have  advanced  in  price  materially  of  late.  Other 
sizes  are  firm  and  steady. 

What  of  the  new  season?  No  one  knows.  Min¬ 
ing  companies  refuse  to  name  any  basis  of  sale  for 
the  new  season,  as  they  do  not  know  what  they 
ought  to  charge,  in  view  of  the  labor  situation.  At 
this  time,  when  plans  ought  to  be  made  for  the  new 
season,  things  are  at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  adequate 
information.  There  is  nothing  available  as  to  when 
it  will  be  available. 


Something  to  Remember  in  July  and  August. 

People  standing  on  a  mound  of  snow  nearly  as 
high  as  the  roof  of  the  starter’s  shanty  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Park  Row,  watcHing  teams  struggling 
through  the  remains  of  the  week-old  drifts  on 
Broadway.  Quite  a  remarkable  situation. 

A  good  part  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  loading  of  trucks  is  not  sufficiently  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  traffic  conditions.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  carry  nearly  as  much  in  bad  weather  as 
when  the  hauling  is  good. 

The  coal  people  look  more  closely  after  this  than 
those  in  other  lines  do  and  the  loading  of  trucks  is 
very  carefully  regulated,  for  it  is  recognized  that 
with  an  uncertain  footing  on  the  streets  even  the 
use  of  extra  horses  does  not  permit  the  cartage  of 
the  customary  loads. 


South  Wales  miners  are  considering  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  demands  for  the  abolition  of  all  piece-work 
and  the  weekly  payment  of  wages.  The  operators 
are  opposing  the  proposition  to  pay  a  minimum  daily 
wage  to  men  now  paid  by  the  ton,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  still  further  reduction  in  the 
per  capital  output.  In  the  last  few  years  the  out¬ 
put  per  employee  has  fallen  from  23J4  tons  to  1 
tons,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  men  already  draw  a  minimum  wage  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  work  as  hard  as  formerly. 
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NEW  POOLING  ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tidewater  Transshipped  Association  to  Suc¬ 
ceed  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  March  1. 

The  Tidewater  Transshippers  Association  is  the 
name  under  which  the  pooling  of  bituminous  coal 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  possibly 
Hampton  Roads  will  be  conducted  after  March  1, 
if  present  plans  are  carried  out.  On  that  date  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  is  expected  to  go  out  of 
existence,  following  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  operation,  and  the  coal  men  must  make  their 
own  arrangements  for  continuing  the  work  of  that 
organization  unless  it  is  to  be  dropped  entirely. 

At  a  meeting  of  bituminous  shippers  held  in  New 
York  on  January  20  a  large  majority  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  indicated  their  desire  to  have  the  pooling  or¬ 
ganization  continued  under  trade  management,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
to  that  end.  This  committee,  of  which  Charles  A. 
Owen  is  chairman,  has  shaped  up  a  plan  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  trade  for  approval  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club,  next  Tuesday, 
February  17. 

This  provides  that  any  tidewater  coal  shipper  or 
consignee  may  become  a  member  of  the  Tidewater 
Transshippers  Association  by  applying  for  member¬ 
ship.  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  association,  and  carrying  out  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  membership  as  outlined  in  the  report 
to  be  submitted  at  next  Tuesday’s  meeting. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

Those  desiring  membership  are  asked  to  make 
application  in  the  following  form : 

“I  hereby  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  Tidewater  Transshippers’  Association, 
Inc.,  and  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the  by¬ 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Association 
and  perform  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  Association  as  follows : 

“FIRST :  To  pay  as  dues,  on  demand,  the 
actual  cost  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  at  each  port  through  which  I  ship, 
on  basis  of  the  tonnage  shipped  through  each 
port,  to  be  monthly  determined  and  assessed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  dues  shall 
include  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  general 
overhead  expenses  of  the  Association,  com¬ 
puted  in  like  manner. 

“SECOND  :  To  make  an  initial  deposit,  not 
as  dues,  but  for  working  capital  based  upon 
V/2  cents  per  net  ton  on  all  tonnage  handled 
by  me  to  tidewater  ports  in  the  year  1919.  This 
deposit  shall  not  be  less  than  the  sum  of  $300. 
This  sum  shall  be  subject  to  revision  January 
1st  and  July  1st  of  each  year,  based  upon  my 
shipments  in  the  next  preceding  twelve  months 
or  at  more  frequent  intervals  and  at  any  time, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

“This  deposit  shall  be  made  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  of  this  Association,  as  my  agent; 
to  be  deposited  in  a  common  account,  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  my  agent,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  Association. 

“If,  at  any  time,  I  shall  desire  to  resign  and 
withdraw  from  the  Association,  in  accordance 
with  its  by-laws  and  rules  and  regulations, 
this  deposit  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Association  shall  be  returned  to  me. 

“THIRD:  I  agree  to  file  a  satisfactory  un¬ 
dertaking  or  bond  with  the  Association  to 
guarantee  the  credits  extended  from  time  to 
time ;  and  conditioned  also  for  the  handling 
of  my  coal  in  conformity  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Association. 

“FOURTH:  For  the  purpose  of  all  notices, 
my  address  is  as  follows  ( - )• 

It  is  understood  that  a  big  majority  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore  shippers  agree  with  the  New 
York  coal  men  that  a  continuation  of  pooling  is 
desirable  and  are  ready  to  join  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  is  said  to  be  less  enthusiasm  for  pool¬ 
ing  among  the  Hampton  Roads  shippers,  many  of 


whom  withdrew  from  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
some  time  ago.  Enough  may  favor  it,  however,  to 
justify  extending  the  operations  of  the  Tidewater 
Transshippers’  Association  to  Norfolk  and  New¬ 
port  News. 


Frelinghuysen  to  Resume  Hearings. 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce  sub-com¬ 
mittee  investigating  the  coal  situation  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  next  week,  with  representatives  of  public 
utilities  companies  and  other  consumers  testifying. 

“The  President’s  investigating  commission,” 
Chairman  Frelinghuysen  said  in  a  statement  issued 
Tuesday,  “has  been  hearing  the  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors,  but  not  the  consumers.  Whether  this  commis¬ 
sion  has  authority  to  impose  the  cost  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  consuming  public,  its  conclu¬ 
sions  will  probably  be  treated  as  justifying  imposing 
on  the  people  millions  of  dollars  in  increase  in  the 
price  of  this  commodity.  The  Senate  committee 
will  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the  provisions 
made  by  the  Government  to  avoid  the  public  calam¬ 
ity  threatened  by  the  bituminous  strike  involved 
possibilities  of  other  grave  dangers  to  the  public’s 
interests.  Certainly  the  people  should  not  without 
a  hearing  be  saddled  with  a  burden  of  an  increased 
price  even  to  meet  increased  wages.” 


Governor  Coolidge  Demands  Coal. 

Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram  to  Director  General  Hines  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  last  Tuesday: 

“The  Government  weekly  output  figures  of  coal 
indicate  that  production  is  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  not¬ 
withstanding  shipments  here  are  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  needs.  From  points  like  Hampton 
Roads  and  Curtis  Bay  there  are  large  amounts  of 
coal  designated  for  export  waiting  in  cars.  We  see 
no  reason  why  this  coal  should  not  be  shipped  to 
New  England  and  the  cars  returned  to  the  mines 
for  more  coal.  This  would  relieve  shortage  of  cars 
of  which  the  miners  complain.  The  situation  con¬ 
tinues  here  to  become  more  critical  and  more  dan¬ 
gerous.” 


Should  Stop  Diversions. 

G.  R.  Gabell,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Trade  Association,  in  a  recent  article  he 
contributed  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says : 

“The  coal  trade  is  opposed  to  any  renewal  of  fuel 
diversions  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  present 
shortage  of  production  the  diversions  of  coal  from 
one  industry  to  another  simply  means  the  rankest 
kind  of  discrimination,  as,  by  trying  to  take  care  of 
some  inductries  not  having  coal  or  contracts  it  is 
felt  the  result  will  be  to  close  down  some  other  in¬ 
dustry  to  which  the  coal  was  originally  consigned. 

“Many  diversions  which  already  have  been  made 
have  been  for  account  of  industries  with  poor  finan¬ 
cial  standing,  in  such  cases  it  is  a  question  if  the 
coal  men  will  ever  collect  their  money.  If  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  it  is  necessary  to  divert  to  keep  some 
public  utility  in  operation  there  is  no  complaint,  but 
it  is  all  wrong  to  divert  from  one  consumer  to 
another. 

“It  is  felt  that  the  only  solution  in  the  distribution 
of  coal  is  that  the  proper  effort  be  made  to  increase 
production  so  that  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand, 
and  as  the  only  limited  factor  in  coal  production 
today  undoubtedly  is  transportation.  The  railroads 
should  give  all  preference  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  production  by  making  available  transportation 
for  the  coal  mines.  The  coal  men  are  worried  for 
fear  some  radical  legislation  will  be  brought  about 
due  to  the  present  situation. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Co.  has  started  an  innovation 
in  anthracite  circles  by  the  employment  of  two  men, 
who  are  electrical  experts,  to  train  employees  in 
all  collieries  who  have  anything  to  do  with  elec¬ 
trical  work. 


W.  T.  Hopkins,  sales  agent  of  the  Minnesota  Coal 
Co.,  in  St.  Paul,  has  a  broken  arm,  sustained  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  crank  of  one  of  the  machines 
made  by  Detroit’s  first  citizen. 


THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


Anxiety  Over  Threatened  Railroad  Strike  in 
Face  of  Acute  Car  Shortage. 

Considerable  anxiety  is  being  evidenced  this  week 
in  Chicago’s  coal  industry  over  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  railroad  workers  and  the  possibility  of 
the  threatened  strike. 

“The  railroad  men  seem  to  be  in  a  mean  frame  of 
mind,”  was  the  way  that  the  situation  was  summed 
up  by  a  leading  representative  of  the  coal  industry, 
“and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among 
the  coal  men  that  trouble  lies  just  ahead.  How  se¬ 
riously  we  will  be  afftected,  is  as  yet  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  it  is  stated  that  no 
considerable  improvement  can  be  secured  in  the  car 
shortage  situation  for  three  weeks  at  least,  so  prod¬ 
uction  of  coal  would  receive  a  serious  setback,  should 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  rail  strike  develop  that 
would  in  any  way  hinder  transportation  facilities. 

“The  car  situation  is  still  laboring  under  a  big 
shortage  and  production  of  coal  is  still  held  at  about 
50  cer  cent  normal,  solely  because  of  this  shortage,” 
declares  George  W.  Reed  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
“There  will  be  little  chance  of  much  improvement 
until  the  first  of  March  at  the  earliest.” 

More  optimism  is  felt  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
railroad  administration  regarding  the  car  situation 
than  is  expressed  by  operators  and  dealers.  Of¬ 
ficials  in  charge  of  the  movement  of  rolling  stock 
declare  that  the  car  situation  is  .  already  showing 
much  improvement  and  that  at  no  time  has  the 
shortage  of  coal  cars  been  as  acute  as  that  of  box 
cars.  Congestion  in  the  St.  Louis  railroad  yards  ex¬ 
ists  for  much  the  same  reason  that  the  Chicago 
yards  are  choked,  it  is  said,  and  this  situation  is 
further  complicated  by  unusually  heavy  shipping  of 
all  kinds. 

The  rail  officials  report  that  there  is  exceptionally 
heavy  traffic  to  be  handled  but  that  favorable  weather 
which  now  prevails  is  doing  much  to  help  out  in  the 
present  difficulty. 

Coal  operators  declare  that  the  production  end  of 
the  business  would  resume  normal  in  a  single  week  if 
cars  could  be  secured  at  the  mines  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  haul  the  coal  away. 

Business  continues  generally  brisk  with  many 
companies  reporting  that  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
away  orders — finding  plenty  of  difficulty  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  fulfill  existing  contracts. 

One  of  the  most  thoroughly  efficient  ways  to  start 
something  these  days  is  to  have  an  official  document 
from  the  railroad  administration  come  sailing  into 
Chicago,  asking  that  the  dealers  empty  coal  cars  more 
rapidly  in  order  that  the  movement  of  coal  may  not 
be  tied  up. 

Such  a  letter  has  just  been  received  from  Walker 
D.  Hines,  director  general  of  the  railroads,  which  it 
is  declared  contained  a  slight  suggestion  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  car 
shortage  through  failing  to  empty  them  promptly. 
The  answer  to  Mr.  Hines  declared  that  it  was  safe  to 
assume  that  for  every  car  held  up  by  dealers  at  any 
point,  that  there  were  probably  100  cars  standing  on 
the  tracks  of  the  railroad. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  are  to  conduct  a  vigorous  follow-up 
campaign  on  their  protest  of  indiscriminate  confisca¬ 
tion  of  coal  consigned  to  retailers.  Much  loss  was 
suffered  during  the  recent  strike  and  coal  shortage, 
it  is  declared,  and  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  recurrence  of  a  similar  condition. 
Retailers  have  been  advised  by  the  National  associa¬ 
tion  that  their  only  recourse  is  to  file  claims  for  all 
coal  confiscated,  whether  taken  for  railroads  or 
manufacturers.  Efforts  to  prevent  promiscuous  seiz¬ 
ure  of  coal  are  to  be  taken  by  the  retailers  as  a 
protection  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well. 

One  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  situation  is 
the  difficulty  encountered  in  circumventing  the  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  fuel  administration  and  executive  orders. 
It  has  been  pretty  generally  agreed  that  definite 
action  as  far  as  redress  is  concerned,  must  await 
the  supreme  court  test  of  the  Lever  Act. 
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Coke  Makers  Stand  with  Coalmen. 


Coal  Sellers  Should  Take  a  Hint  from 
Attitude  of  Coke  Trade. 

L  '  By  F.  W.  SAWARD 

The  coke  interests  have  been  doing  a  splen¬ 
did  educational  work  in  developing  the  use 
of  their  fuel  and,  through  the  use  of  trade 
papers  as  advertising  mediums,  have  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  retail  coal  dealers  in 
furthering  their  campaign  and  removing 
friction.  The  coal  operator  who  is  not  always 
a  convert  to  the  merits  of  the  printed  word 
in  developing  an  interest  in  his  product  might 
take  a  hint  from  the  coke  interests  which 
have  been  so  successful  in  their  publicity 
work,  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  retail 
coal  trade  in  the  distribution  of  their  product. 

Now  that  the  actual  demand  for  domestic 
coke  far  exceeds  the  supply  it  is  noticed  that 
the  coke  interests  continue  their  advertising 
as  heretofore.  It  is  the  expressed  idea  of  one 
of  the  executives  that  the  coke  interests  appre¬ 
ciate  that  patronage  of  the  fuel  journals 
should  not  be  based,  in  times  like  these,  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  publicity  returns  afforded.  As 
he  points  out  “The  major  reason  for  the  coke 
interests  using  trade  paper  space  in  the 
thought  of  co-operation  because  of  the  general 
good  rendered  by  the  trade  paper  publica¬ 
tions  in  their  respective  fields.” 

In  other  words  the  coke  interests  see  the 
necessity  for  patronizing  those  publicity  me¬ 
diums  which  are  contending  for  the  rights 
of  the  coal  producers  against  the  socialistic, 
anarchistic  tendencies  of  the  day.  The  affili¬ 
ation  between  coal  and  coke  is  so  close  that 
it  is  agreed  the  salvation  of  the  latter  lies 
with  the  proper  existence  of  the  former  and 
hence  the  propaganda  work  conducted  by  one 
must  by  that  relationship  invite  the  sympathy 
of  the  other. 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward  and  we  do  not 
voice  the  attitude  of  the  coke  interests  here 
as  a  eulogy,  but  merely  as  an  indication,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those  coal  trade  interests 
which  do  stand  behind  the  trade  press,  that 
there  are  other  interests  in  sympathy  with 
their  cause  and  who  appreciate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  journalistic  propaganda  which  is 
carried  forward  through  the  medium  of  the 
trade  press. 

In  the  coal  trade,  as  in  all  other  industries, 
are  found  the  usual  quota  of  those  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  let  George  carry  the  burden.  There 
are,  fortunately,  also  many  who  understand 
that  while  they  may  have  for  the  present  more 
orders  than  they  can  fill,  publicity  carried  on 
now  is  sure  to  be  repaid  later  in  added  pres¬ 
tige  and  influence  of  the  advertiser.  Many 
seasoned  advertisers  are  so  positive  of  the 
dividends  from  advertising  that  they  calculate 
next  year’s  business  by  the  amount  appropri¬ 
ated  for  advertising  this  year. 


The  Canadian  National  Railways  will  be  arrang¬ 
ing  shortly  for  their  supplies  of  locomotive  and 
other  fuel,  for  the  coming  year.  Enquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  A.  L.  Graburn,  General  Fuel  Agent, 
Toronto,  Canada,  quoting  prices  at  the  mines  for 
three-quarter  lump  and  run  of  mine  and  giving 
present  freight  rates  to  Lake  Erie  points  for  water 
shipment  and  all-rail  rates  to  Toronto,  Cobourg, 
Ottawa,  Montreal  and  St.  Hyacinthe. 


The  Lackawanna  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  P.  Mc- 
Crory  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  consolidated,  with 
joint  offices  at  192  St.  James  street,  Montreal. 


TO  INVESTIGATE  PROFITS. 


Bituminous  Commission  May  Ask  President 
for  Authority  to  Raise  Prices. 

When  the  Coal  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  inquire  into  the  bituminous  industry 
resumed  its  hearings  in  Washington  last  Monday. 
Chairman  Robinson  announced  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  go  thoroughly  into  the  profits  of  oper¬ 
ators  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  controversy.  The 
Commission  would  determine  later,  he  said,  whether 
it  would  ask  authority  of  the  President  to  readjust 
coal  prices  so  as  to  meet  the  advanced  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Robinson  announced,  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  consider  the  matter  of  car  shortage 
and  car  irregularity,  which,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
during  the  hearings,  has  seriously  affected  the  out¬ 
put  of  coal  to  the  consumer. 

During  the  Commission’s  hearings  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  have  urged  that,  since  the  recent  application 
of  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase  to  the  miners, 
nearly  all  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines  have  been 
running  at  a  loss,  while  some  of  them  have  been 
threatened  with  bankruptcy.  The  operators  have 
pointed  out  that  the  wage  advance,  coupled  with  the 
fixed  price  of  $2.35  a  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
has  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  industry.  The  oper¬ 
ators  have  maintained  that  they  could  not  keep  the 
mines  running  at  anything  but  a  loss  if  the  fixed 
price,  along  with  the  increase  in  wages,  was  to  re¬ 
main  in  effect. 

Mr.  Robinson  emphasized  the  point  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  no  authority  to  fix  any  prices,  and  that 
it  did  not  expect  to  ask  for  such  authority  from  the 
President,  even  in  the  event  that  it  considered  a 
readjustment  of  prices  necessary,  until  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  agreed  upon  its  final  award. 

Committee  to  Be  Appointed. 

In  announcing  that  the  Commission  would  look 
into  the  matter  of  coal  prices,  Mr.  Robinson  said 
that  a  committee  would  be  set  up  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  whom  the  operators  “are  requested  to  pre¬ 
sent  any  statements  or  data  that  may  relate  to  es¬ 
tablished  prices  and  their  effect  on  their  respective 
operations.” 

“There  have  been  references  and  statements  made 
by  both  operators  and  miners  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  past  and  present  profits  of  operators,”  said 
Mr.  Robinson.  “The  Commission  desires  to  say 
that  it  will  treat  the  question  of  profits  as  one  of 
the  factors  and  that  in  making  its  award,  including 
the  fixing  of  prices,  if  it  shall  fix  prices,  it  intends 
to  use  available  evidence  on  profits  both  as  it  de¬ 
lates  to  wage  scale  and  to  prices,  if  the  latter  are 
to  be  fixed. 

“The  Commission  desires  to  say  further  that  it  has 
no  authority  to  fix  prices,  that  it  does  not  expect 
to  ask  for  authority  until  it  has  unanimously  agreed 
on  its  final  award,  including  the  fixing  of  prices,  if 
it  concludes  that  there  is  a  need  for  price  fixing. 
In  making  the  award  the  information  furnished  to 
the  Committee  will  be  used,  together  with  other  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  , 

“It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  this 
method  will  make  the  determination  of  the  cases 
brought  before  it  more  quickly  than  as  if  it  now  had 
the  authority  to  fix  prices  and  should  take  up  cases 
separately  with  the  idea  of  adjusting  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  situation. 

“It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  President  expected 
the  14  per  cent  increase  would  be  applied  by  the 
operators  and  miners  in  a  manner  to  stabilize  the 
industry,  pending  the  survey  and  final  award  of  this 
Commission.  In  making  this  award  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  consider  and  determine  the  application  of 
the  14  per  cent  average  wage  increase.” 

In  mentioning  the  car  shortage,  Mr.  Robinson 
said :  “The  Commission  also  desires  to  say  that 
both  the  operators  and  miners  have  referred  to  a 
car  shortage,  and  car  irregularity,  but  the  reference 
has  been  general.  The  Commission  desires  to  give 
to  both  operators  and  miners,  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  Commission  the  reasons,  so  far  as  the 
same  can  be  established,  for  this  shortage  and  irregu¬ 
larity.” 


•  -  Hotel  Pennsylvania  Meeting. 

New  York  Retailers  to  Be  Addressed  by  Gov. 
Smith  and  Other  Prominent  Men. 

As  previously  announced,  the  New  York  State  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  hold  a  regional 
meeting  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  on 
Thursday,  February  26.  Details  as  to  the  order  of 
business  and  the  speakers  have  just  been  announced 
by  the /Committee  in  charge. 

R.  J.  Wulff,  third  vice-president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  will  preside  at  the  morning  session,  lasting  from 

10.30  to  12.30.  Following  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  transaction  of  other  routine  busi¬ 
ness,  Hon.  N.  M.  Clement  will  deliver  an  address 
on  Industrial  Insurance.  William  J.  Wulff,  of  the 
J.  F.  Schmadeke  Co.,  Brooklyn,  and  E.  V.  Sidell,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  will  also  discuss  the  same  topic. 

Paul  K.  Randall,  formerly  commissioner  of  the 
Westchester  County  Association,  and  Roderick 
Stephens,  of  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  New  York,  will 
talk  on  Cost  and  Cost  Accounting. 

Recess  and  luncheon  will  occupy  the  time  from 

12.30  to  2.30. 

,  Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session,  with  Mr.  JVulff  presiding, 
will  be  called  to  order  at  2.30.  The  first  speakers 
will  be  Frederick  Ruby,  of  the  Middle  Lehigh  Co., 
Brooklyn,  and  Plugh  McDonald,  of  the  Scardsdale 
Supply  Co.,  Scarsdale,  who  will  tell  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  with  profit-sharing  or  bonus  systems. 
Other  addresses  are  scheduled  as  follows : 

Federal  Relations,  by  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association;  Who  Pays  the  Freight?  by  George 
W’oodside,  general  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association;  The  Whole¬ 
sale  Situation,  by  a  speaker  to  be  announced  later. 
Next  on  the  program  is  a  moving  picture  entitled 
Production  of  Coal,”  produced  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  released  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Then  will  come  reports  of  committees  and  ad¬ 
journment  at  5.30. 

After-Dinner  Speakers. 

Members  and  guests  will  sit  down  to  dinner 
promptly  at  6.30,  with  Thomas  F.  Farrell  presiding 
and  Harry  T.  Peters  acting  as  toastmaster. 

Governor  Alfred  T.  Smith  of  New  York  has 
promised  to  speak  on  Americanism. 

Other  after-dinner  speakers  scheduled  are  Rev. 
John  L.  Bedford,  who  will  discourse  on  Capital,  La¬ 
bor  and  the  Public;  State  Senator  James  J.  Walker; 
G.  J.  Kenny,  whose  topic  will  be  The  Brighter  Side, 
and  Robert  Lawrence,  who  will  give  a  talk  on  the 
National  War  Work  Council. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  piers  in  New  York  harbor 
for  several  weeks  past : 


Anthra- 

Bitu- 

Week  of 

cite 

minous 

Dec. 

4-10  .... 

.  6,053 

3,373 

Dec. 

11-17  ... 

.  5,129 

2,116 

Dec. 

18-24  ... 

.  4,708 

3,204 

Dec. 

25-31  ... 

.  4,890 

3,953 

Tan. 

1-7  . 

.  5,029 

4,253 

Tan. 

8-14  . . .  . 

.  6,532 

4,933 

Tan. 

15-21  ... 

.  4,801 

3,731 

Tan. 

29- Feb  4 

.  4,846 

3,920 

Tan. 

22-28  ... 

.  4,641 

4,279 

Feb 

5-11  .... 

.  3,315 

3,194 

The  Philadelphia 

&  Reading  Coal  & 

/ 

Iron  Co.  is 

sinking  another  slope  at  its  Locust  Gap  colliery, 
which  will  add  several  hundred  tons  a  day  to  the 
output  of  the  operation. 
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Expense  of  Producing  and  Distributing  Anthracite. 

Figures  Showing  Why  a  Retail  Price  of  $12  to  $15  a  Ton  for  Anthracite  Is  Justified  in 
Places  Where  a  High  Freight  Rate  Has  to  Be  Added  to  Mine  Cost. 


Below  is  the  text  of  a  letter  written  by 
F.  W.  Saward  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  American,  following  the  publication  in 
that  paper  of  an  editorial  reflecting  on  the 
coal  trade : 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper,  you  state, 
in  effect,  that  the  owners  of  coal  mines  have 
not  yet  answered  the  question :  “What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  difference  between  95c.  per 
ton  paid  to  the  miners  and  $10  to  $15  a  ton 
paid  by  the  consumer?  Who  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  1,000  per  cent? 

Setting  aside  any  quibbling  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  make  as  used  by  you, 
I  am  prompted  to  answer  your  question  and 
trust  that  the  information  will  be  of  some 
service  to  you. 

I  am  not  sure  just  where  you  derive  the 
figures  95c.  as  the  amount  paid  to  the  miners 
of  coal,  some  receive  more  than  this  for 
digging,  some  receive  less,  but  assuming 
that  you  have  selected  a  fair  average 
amount,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  miners  constitute  but  a 
comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  and  about  anthracite  mines. 

Number  of  Anthracite  Mine  Workers. 

According  to  the  most  recent  report 
available  they  number  43,706,  out  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  159,169  employees  in  the  hard 
coal  mines.  There  are  in  addition  27,000 
miners’  laborers  and  others,  as  follows,  are 


employed  inside  alone. 

Mine  foremen  .  460 

Assistant  mine  foremen  .  1,493 

Fire  bosses  .  707 

Miners  .  43,706 

Machine  miners  .  363 

Machine  runners  and  scrapers..  311 

Drivers  and  runners  .  8,929 

Motormen  and  assistants .  2,558 

Doorboys  and  helpers .  1,985 

Trackmen  and  bratticemen -  3,839 

Timbermen  and  rockmen .  5,350 

Pumpmen  and  pipemen .  1,305 

Electricians  and  helpers .  364 

All  other  employes  .  16,971 


Making  a  total  of  inside  employees  of 
116,092. 

Outside  Employes. 

In- addition  to  the  above  men  employed 
inside  of  the  mines,  there  are  outside  em¬ 
ployes  to  the  number  of  43,077,  divided  as 


follows : 

Superintendents .  137 

Foremen  .  oy/ 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters  ....  3,041 

Engineers  and  firemen  .  6.217 

Machinists  and  helpers .  1,046 

Trackmen  and  helpers .  600 

Slate  pickers  (boys)  .  4,92 1 

Slate  pickers  (men)  .  2,370 

Office  employes  .  952 

All  other  employes  .  23,396 


Making  a  total  of  inside  and  outside  em¬ 
ployees  of  159,169. 

Labor  Cost  $3.00  Per  Ton. 

All  of  these  men  have  to  be  paid,  and  well 
paid  at  the  present  time,  so  that  the  labor 
cost  of  coal  producing  is  well  up  to  $3  per 
ton.  Then  there  are  the  mechanical  ex¬ 
penses,  maintenance  of  machinery  and  the 


depreciation  thereof,  purchases  of  mules  and 
the  maintenance  of  same ;  the  purchase  of 
innumerable  items  of  supplies,  ranging  from 
steel  rails  down  to  watchmen’s  clocks  and 
such  small  items,  with  an  enormous  expen¬ 
diture  for  lubricating  oils  and  grease  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  water  supply. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  matter  of  royal¬ 
ty,  either  paid  to  landlords  or  set  aside  in 
a  depletion  fund  to  guard  against  the  ulti¬ 
mate  exhaustion  of  a  property.  This  in  it¬ 
self  is  an  average  charge  of  about  40c.  a 
ton,  running  very  much  higher  on  the  pre¬ 
pared  or  domestic  sizes. 

By  no  means  unimportant  in  the  list  of 
expenses  is  the  fuel  for  colliery  operation, 
this  accounting  for  no  less  than  12  per  cent 
of  total  amount  produced  by  reason  of  the 
great  amount  of  pumping  and  hauling  that 
has  to  be  done.  This  naturally  forms  an  ex¬ 
pense  item  to  be  added  to  the  coal  that  is 
shipped. 

Domestic  Sizes  Must  Bear  Extra  Burden. 

And,  as  you  probably  know,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  coal  shipped,  say  40  per 
cent,  is  in  the  steam  sizes  which  must  be 
sold  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal  as 
the  only  means  of  disposing  of  it.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  domestic  sizes  must  bear  more 
than  their  proportionate  amount  of  expense, 
considered  on  a  tonnage  basis,  and  when 
stove  coal  is  sold  at  $6.60  per  ton  at  the 
mines,  as  it  is  sold  by  the  railroad  interests, 
so  called,  the  amount  of  profit  is  very  moder¬ 
ate. 

The  independent  operators,  sometimes 
known  as  the  individual  operators,  cannot  get 
by  on  this  basis  and  by  authority  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  they  charge  75c.  a  ton  more 
for  the  coal,  on  the  amount  produced,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  output. 

Taking  then  an  average  price  of  close  to 
$7  a  ton  at  the  mines  for  stove  coal,  we  may 
add  about  $2.50  as  a  customary  freight  rate 
to  the  less  remote  points,  and  adding  the  20c. 
or  30c.  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
for  brokerage  or  selling  expenses,  we  find  that 
the  total  expense  by  the  time  the  coal  reaches 
the  retailer’s  yard  is  fully  $10  per  ton. 

Add  to  this  the  $2.50  allowed  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  cover  the  retailer’s  cost  of 
doing  business  and  giving  him  a  reasonable 
profit  and  we  have  accounted  for  $12.50. 

In  the  case  of  manv  cities  and  towns  the 
freight  rate  is  higher  than  $2.50  and  in  many 
instances  the  margin  allowed  to  the  retailer 
is  more  than  $2.50.  In  such  cases,  therefore, 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  a  selling  price  of  up¬ 
wards  of  $15  per  ton. 

I  hope  I  have  explained  matters  to  your 
satisfaction  to  some  degrefe,  at  least,  assure 
you  that  I  will  be  glad  to  go  into  further  de¬ 
tails  if  you  so  desire,  and  hoping  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  indulge  in  any  further  in¬ 
sinuation  against  such  a  reputable  business 
as  coal  selling.  I  remain,  etc. 


E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.  and  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co. 
announce  their  consolidation,  effective  February  1, 
under  the  name  of  Hedstrom-Schenck  Coal  Co.,  with 
general  offices  in  the  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago. 
M.  R.  Kelly  is  president  of  the  new  combination ; 
C.  T.  Roberts,  secretary-treasurer;  L.  R.  Schenck, 
vice-president,  and  H.  W.  Potter,  assistant  secretary. 


JANUARY'S  BIG  OUTPUT. 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Officially  Reported  as 
Heaviest  for  Any  January  on  Record. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  production  last  month  at  48,732,000  net  tons. 
Unless  revised  downward  when  exact  figures  are 
available,  this  establishes  a  new  high  record  for 
January,  the  soft  coal  output  of  which  has  been  as 
follows  in  recent  years : 


January — 

Net  tons. 

1913 . 

.  42,276,000 

1914 . 

.  40,188,000 

1915 . 

.  37,190,000 

1916 . 

.  46,596,000 

1917 . 

.  47,967,000 

1918 . 

.  42,227,000 

1919 . 

.  41,487,000 

1920 . 

.  48,732,000 

Bituminous’ Output  by  Weeks. 


By  weeks,  the 

bituminous  production 

in  January 

this  year  and  last 

was  as  follows : 

1920. 

1919. 

Week  ending — 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

January  3 . 

.  10,917,000 

8,459,000 

January  10 . 

.  11,323,000 

10,361,000 

January  17 . 

.  11,507,000 

9,883,000 

January  24 . 

.  10,463,000 

9,236,000 

January  31 . 

.  10,638,000 

8,316,000 

Causes  of  Car  Shortage. 

That  the  reported  production  in  January  was  so 
heavjmn  the  face  of  a  serious  car  shortage  is  causing 
much  comment  in  trade  circles.  The  Geological 
Survey  makes  this  explanation  of  the  scarcity  of 
cars  in  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi : 

“The  causes  underlying  the  shortage  of  cars  in 
that  region  were  three.  In  the  first  place,  a  scarcity 
of  cars  is  to  be  expected  during  the  winter  months 
in  years  of  active  demand.  Such  was  the  experience 
of  the  country  in  1917  and  1918,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  slump  in  demand,  the  experience  would 
doubtless  have  been  repeated  in  1919.  The  second 
cause  is  found  in  the  extraordinary  dislocation  of 
transportation  necessitated  by  the  strike. 

“At  a  season  when  to  supply  the  call  for  cars  is 
difficult  even  under  normal  conditions,  the  railroads 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  moving  large  ton¬ 
nages  of  Eastern  coal  to  the  Middle  West,  Tp  some 
instances  of  carrying  Pennsylvania  coal  to  Montana. 
The  double  difficulty  thus  created  was  rendered  acute 
by  the  most  severe  weather  conditions  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  great  storms  of  December,  1917, 
and  January,  1918.” 

Production  of  Beehive  Coke. 

The  weekly  statistics  of  beehive  coke  production 
published  by  the  Geological  Survey  are  based  on  re¬ 
ports  of  cars  loaded  by  the  principal  coke  carriers. 
The  26  railroads  reporting  loaded  97  per  cent,  of  the 
rail  shipment  of  coke  in  1917.  On  this  basis  the 
output  of  beehive  coke  during  the  week  ended  Janu¬ 
ary  31  is  estimated  at  473,000  net  tons,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  week.  The  cumulative  produc¬ 
tion  from  January  1,  1920,  to  date  is  1,976,000  tons, 
a  decrease  of  466,000  tons,  or  2.4  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


Production  of  Anthracite. 

The  production  of  anthracite  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  January  31  is  estimated  at  1,790,000  net  tons,  an 
increase  of  SO, 000  tons,  or  4.5  per  cent.,  over  the 
preceding  week,  but  less  by  31,000  tons  than  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Below  are 
the  figures  for  the  three  latest  weeks,  with  compari¬ 


sons  ; 

1920.  1919. 

Week  ending—  Net  tons.  Net  tons. 

January  17 .  1,797,000  1,786,000 

January  24 .  1,710,000  1,886,000 

January  31 .  1,790.000  1,821,000 
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Future  of  Our  Export  Trade  Assured. 

Shipping  Board  Official  Believes  American  Exporters  Will  Not  Encounter  Much  Competi¬ 
tion  from  Europe  for  Years  to  Come — Says  Terminals  Must  Be  Improved. 


H.  Y.  Saint,  manager  of  the  Export  Coal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  American  coal  exporters  will  be  able  to  retain 
a  permanent  foothold  in  many  of  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  to  which  they  were  shipping  heavily  before  the 
strike.  He  states  that  without  a  considerable  for¬ 
eign  coal  trade  our  merchant  marine  would  be  with¬ 
out  its  cargo  backbone,  and  that  if  this  business  is 
to  be  developed  on  a  still  larger  scale  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  better  terminal  facilities. 

“Many  of  our  coal  men  are  still  in  an  unsettled 
state  of  mind  as  to  the  permanency  of  our  trade 
abroad,”  says  Mr.  Saint  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  “The  movement 
in  its  present  volume  and  strength  is  so  new  that  a 
natural  skepticism  surrounds  it.  We  believe  the  trade 
will  be  lasting,  not  only  because  of  certain  elements 
of  permanency  inherent  in  Ihe  conditions  at  present 
existing  abroad,  but  because  also  we  have  confidence 
in  the  American  genius  of  accommodation,  adjust¬ 
ment  and  development  necessary  to  transform  this 
upstart  child  of  war  into  a  well  organized,  well 
conducted  member  of  our  foreign  trade  family. 

“Late  reports  from  abroad  have  shown  that  Eng¬ 
land,  during  the  past  year,  was  able  to  export  only 
approximately  35,000,000  tons  of  coal,  less  than  half 
her  normal  export,  and  did  this  only  by  depriving 
herself  greatly  at  home.  She  has  built  up  no  re¬ 
serves  since  the  war,  replaced  no  wornout  equip¬ 
ment;  she  has  decreased  her  hours  of  labor,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  labor  agitations  and  strikes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  English  situation 
promising  better  permanent,  productive  conditions. 
England’s  best  informed  men  hold  out  no  hope  for 
radically  improved  production,  and  her  far-seeing 
coal  jobbers  are  offering  to  place  time  contracts  in 
this  country. 

European  Coal  Shortage  Will  Continue.* 

“Belgium’s  production  is  the  only  one  in  Europe 
that  is  practically  to  a  pre-war  normal ;  France’s 
ruined  mines,  according  to  late  engineers’  reports, 
will  be  down  indefinitely ;  German  production  has 
been  disappointing;  Poland’s  Silesian  fields  are  doing 
little.  Labor  on  the  Continent  is  as  restless  and 
promises  to  be  as  mandatory  of  better  conditions  as 
in  England.  The  coal  situation,  therefore,  through¬ 
out  all  Europe  points  to  a  continuing  shortage  for 
years  to  come. 

“Does  a  continuing  world  shortage  mean  a  per¬ 
manent  foreign  trade  for  the  United  States?  We 
believe  it  does,  for  we  are  the  most  advantageously 
located  country  to  move  the  coal  to  points  of  need. 
We  are  also  developing  a  great  merchant  marine, 
requiring  coal  cargoes  to  keep  its  ships  occupied. 
This  great  merchant  marine  means  also  support  for 
an  American-owned  bunkering  system,  a  further 
necessary  adjunct  of  any  great  foreign  trade  in  coal. 

“However,  we  should  not  overlook  the  coal  ex¬ 
porting  possibilities  of  English  possessions — of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Cape  Colony  and  Canada — which  England  will 
attempt  to  make  available  for  certain  trades  through 
triangular  voyages.  Recently  the  Shipping  Board 
was  asked  to  put  vessels  in  a  coal  trade  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  under  certain 
route  developments,  might  be  an  advantageous  trade. 

Piers  Must  Be  Enlarged. 

“Before  we  can  attain  real  permanence,  however, 
in  this  new  trade  field,  many  domestic  problems  must 
be  overcome.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  an 
enumeration  of  those  that  appeal  to  us,  leaving  their 
solution  to  the  forces  that  control  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  this  export  movement. 

“Immediately  before  the  strike  we  were  handling 
over  our  piers,  in  our  overseas  coal  trade,  not  to 
exceed  1,000,000  tons  a  month.  We  do  not  believe 
that  figure  was  reached  in  October.  We  were  then 
having  difficulty  at  one  port,  Baltimore,  in  handling 
our  coal  trade.  Other  ports  were  fast  approaching 
congestion.  Some  of  my  railroad  friends  are  willing 
to  stake  their  reputations  on  their  ability  to  handle 


practically  double  the  trade  volume  mentioned  over 
our  terminals. 

“We  most  seriously  doubt  the  accuracy  of  their 
figures,  although  we  admire  their  optimism.  But 
granting  their  contentions,  an  overseas  trade  of 
24,000,000  tons  yearly  will  not  meet  world  condi¬ 
tions.  If  we  are  building  for  the  future  we  must 
have  greater  coal  terminal  facilities  at  Atlantic  ports. 
It  is  one  of  our  great  present  problems. 

“Our  present  volume  of  terminal  business  is  due 
in  considerable  measure  to  our  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  pools.  These  are  financed  by  the  Railroad 
Administration.  These  pools  have  serious  draw¬ 
backs  which  are  recognized,  but  they  take  the  place 
of  storage  facilities  to  an  extent.  These  pools  go  out 
of  business,  presumably  March  1.  What  will  replace 
them?  What  will  furnish  the  storage  needed,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  economic  handling  at  piers  of  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  boats?  How  can  we  maintain  our  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  dumping  for  foreign  account  without 
them?  This  is  another  problem  which  presses  for 
solution. 

“During  the  stress  of  war  times,  while  we  have 
been  trying  to  meet  Europe’s  urgent  demand  for 
coal,  we  have  not  used  such  care  as  to  the  quality 
of  our  exported  article  as  will  insure  a  permanent 
trade.  Many  exporters  blame  this  entirely  on  the 
tidewater  pools.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  estab¬ 
lish  permanent  coal  grades  and  firmly  adhere  to 
them  if  we  would  obtain  and  hold  a  foreign  clien¬ 
tele.  What  agency  will  be  developed  to  insure  grade 
and  at  the  same  time  not  retard  pier  dumping,  is  a 
problem  to  be  worked  out  between  our  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  and  exporters  and  the  railroads. 

Need  of  Foreign  Bunkering  Stations. 

“We  must,  as  a  nation,  and  as  individual  expon¬ 
ents  of  a  permanent  coal  trade,  turn  our  attention  to 
foreign  bunkering.  Two  things  contributed  mainly 
to  the  upbuilding  of  England’s  foreign  trade  move¬ 
ment — carrying  coal  practically  as  ballast  and  estab¬ 
lishing  foreign  bunkering  stations.  These  two  ele¬ 
ments  go  hand  in  hand.  From  our  American  stand¬ 
point,  one  would  seem  impossible  to  develop  without 
the  other.  The  bunkering  station  can  be  replenished 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  for  it  necessarily  must  have 
storage  facilities. 

“To  carry  coal  as  ballast,  the  exporter  must  have 
a  constant  market  such  as  the  bunkering  station  fur¬ 
nishes,  otherwise  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
vessel  owner’s  need  of  cargo  and  enforce  upon  him 
a  ballast  freight  rate.  When  we  return  to  former 
competitive  shipping  conditions  the  need  of  bunker¬ 
ing  facilities  to  properly  handle  our  export  coal 
trade  will  be  doubly  emphasized. 

“Another  problem  confronting  us  is  the  necessity 
of  keeping  our  coal  prices  reasonable  and  stable  and 
consequently  on  a  competitive  basis.  This,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  can  be  done  only  through  working  our  mines 
the  year  round,  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  creation  of  storage  facilities  in  our  own 
country  and  the  development  of  a  bunkering  business 
abroad.  The  solution  of  the  stable  price  problem 
moves  in  a  circle.  The  development  of  those  neces¬ 
sary  attributes  of  a  foreign  coal  trade,  storage  and 
bunkering,  will  make  possible  an  all-year-round 
maximum  coal  production.  An  all-year-round  work¬ 
day  insures  a  reasonable  mine  wage  and  in  turn  a 
resultant  reasonable  coal  price. 

“Viewing  these  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  their  solution  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  it  will  make  for  the  upbuilding  of 
not  alone  the  coal  trade,  but  a  great  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  Without  a  considerable  foreign  coal 
trade  our  merchant  marine  would  be  without  its 
cargo  backbone.  That  trade  must  for  some  time  to 
come  stand  as  has  England’s  coal  trade,  the  reservoir 
from  which  tonnage  can  be  drawn  in  the  stressing 
days  of  competition  for  cargo.  Anything,  therefore, 
which  contributes  to  its  upbuilding  and  permanency 
contributes  to  the  success  of  our  great  national  ven¬ 
ture  in  ship  ownership  and  operation.” 


Urges  Reform  in  Handling  Orders. 

To  the  Editor: 

Why  do  not  some  of  the  retail  associations  start  a 
campaign  for  a  more  honorable  and  business-like 
system  in  the  booking  of  orders  by  certain  of  the 
anthracite  producers  ? 

Some  of  the  operators  accept  orders  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  assurance  as  to  when  the  coal  will  be 
shipped  or  explaining  whether  orders  will  be  filled 
on  a  100  per  cent  basis  or  according  to  some  scheme 
of  allotment. 

Such  a  system,  or  lack  of  system,  works  havoc 
in  the  retail  trade  and  keeps  every  dealer  on  the 
verge  of  insanity  to  figure  out  where  he  is  at.  I 
realize  that  no  mining  company  can  tell  exactly  how 
much  coal  it  will  be  able  to  produce  for  a  month 
ahead,  but  the  tonnage  can  usually  be  approximated. 
Then  why  not  tell  each  customer  frankly  how  much 
coal  of  various  sizes  he  may  expect,  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  him  entirely  in  the  dark  without  means  of  regu¬ 
lating  his  own  business  to  fit  the  circumstances? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  producers  and 
retailers  have  to  say  about  this  matter  in  your  col¬ 
umns.  New  England. 


Death  of  William  Y.  S.  Thorne. 

William  V.  S.  Thorne  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  on  Friday  last  of  pneumonia.  He  was  born 
at  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  in  1865,  and  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1885.  His  father,  Samuel  Thorne,  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  in  succession  to 
William  E.  Street,  and  his  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Thorne,  was  one  of  the  chief  developers  of  coal  and 
leather  industries  in  the  country.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  S.  B.  Thorne,  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co. 

His  first  work  was  in  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  After  nine  years 
under  James  J.  Hill  he  spent  five  as  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  later  becoming  director 
of  purchases  for  the  Harriman  system  of  railroads 
and  a  member  of  the  boards  of  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
transportation  corporations. 


Lewis  Now  Head  of  U.  M.  W. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  6th,  John  L.  Lewis  was  elected  inter¬ 
national  president  of  the  organization  to  succeed 
Frank  J.  Hayes,  who  tendered  his  resignation  on 
account  of  poor  health. 

Mr.  Hayes  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  vice- 
president,  has  been  serving  as  acting  president  since 
that  time.  He  directed  the  affairs  of  the  union 
through  the  wage  negotiations  with  the  bituminous 
operators  last  fall  and  during  the  strike  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  besides  taking  a  leading  part  in  presenting 
their  case  before  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

Philip  Murray  was  elected  international  vice- 
president  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Lewis’ 
advancement  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Murray, _who 
had  been  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  U.  M. 
W.,  for  the  last  four  years,  is  rated  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  is  expected  to  throw  the  weight  of  his 
influence  to  the  support  of  Lewis  against  the  radical 
element  in  the  miners’  organization. 


Cortright  to  Open  Fairmont  Office. 

The  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia,  makes  the  following  announcement: 

“On  or  about  February  16  we  will  open' an  office 
at  424  Professional  Building,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  Mr. 
James  P.  Burns,  Jr.,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
Fairmont,  will  be  in  charge. 

“We  solicit  the  opportunity  of  handling  all  or  any 
part  of  the  output  of  mines  producing  clean  coal. 
With  a  first-class  selling  organization,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  service  of  the  highest  order.” 


Hazard,  Ky.,  operators  consider  suing  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  for  $10,000,000  damages  as  re¬ 
sult  of  unfair  car  distribution.  Will  this  be  the  first 
definite  opposition  to  the  political  regime  in  busi¬ 
ness? 


February  14,  1920 
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Payment  for  Diverted  and  Confiscated  Coal. 

General  Counsel  of  National  Coal  Association  Gives  His  Opinion  on  This  Question — 
Basis  of  Settlement  for  Seizures  of  Export  Coal  Not  Yet  Determined. 


Rush  C.  Butler,  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  has  prepared  the  following  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  the  basis  of  payment  for  coal  diverted 
or  confiscated  by  the  Railroad  Administration : 

Diversion. 

The  question  of  the  basis  of  settlement  for  di¬ 
verted  coal  is  controlled  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
orders  in  effect  on  the  date  of  shipment  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  separately  for  the  periods 
covered  by  the  various  pertinent  orders. 

(a)  Coal  shipped  prior  to  October  30,  1919. — 
Prior  to  October  30,  1919,  the  only  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  order  in  effect  was  that  of  January  17,  1919, 
which  required  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  coal 
to  contain  among  other  things  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  coal  delivered  thereunder  should  be 
subject  to  diversion  at  the  government  price  or,  in 
the  absence  of  a  government  price,  at  the  price  at 
which  consigned  by  the  shipper. 

It  is  understood  that  practically  all  contracts  en¬ 
tered  into  after  the  effective  date  of  this  order  either 
contained  expressly  the  provision  required  by  it  or 
carried  a  blanket  provision  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  subject  to  all  Fuel  Administration  orders.  In 
either  case  the  term  referred  to  would  become  part 
of  the  contract.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  no  gov¬ 
ernment  prices  in  effect  prior  to  October  30  con¬ 
tract  coal  shipped  during  that  period  and  subse¬ 
quently  diverted  must  therefore  be  settled  for  at  the 
contract  price. 

Payment  must  be  made  by  the  divertee  to  the  ship¬ 
per.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  title  passes  to 
the  consignee  at  the  time  of  shipment  and  he  might 
be  expected  to  be  the  person  entitled  to  receive  pay¬ 
ment  in  case  of  diversion.  However,  under  contracts 
of  the  kind  in  question  the  condition  that  coal 
shipped  under  them  is  subject  to  diversion  eliminates 
diverted  shipments  from  the  usual  rule  so  that  pay¬ 
ment  is  due  from  the  last  recipient,  the  divertee,  to 
the  original  owner,  the  shipper. 

(b)  Coal  shipped  from  October  30  to  November 
12,  1919,  inclusive.— During  the  period  the  govern¬ 
ment  prices  of  January  31,  1919,  were  in  effect,  as 
was  also  the  Fuel  Administration  order  of  January 
14,  1918.  The  last  mentioned  order  expressly  re¬ 
quires  that  diverted  coal  be  paid  for  by  the  divertee 
to  the  shipper  at  the  government  price  and  that  re¬ 
quirement  is  controlling. 

(c)  Coal  shipped  after  November  12,  1919. — The 
Fuel  Administration’s  order  of  November  12,  1919, 
suspended  the  order  of  October  30,  1919,  restoring 
government  prices,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  coal 
shipped  after  November  12  on  bona  fide  enforceable 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  October  30,  and  re¬ 
quired  payment  to  be  made  at  the  price  at  which 
the  shipper  could  have  billed  the  original  consignee. 
The  order  of  November  12  also  suspended  the  orders 
of  January  14,  1918,  and  January  17,  1919,  so  far  as 
inconsistent  with  it.  In  the  case  of  contracts  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  these  three  orders  taken  together 
require  payment  to  be  made  by  the  divertee  to  the 
shipper  at  the  contract  price,  and  the  shipper  is  en¬ 
titled  to  such  payment. 

(d)  Export  Coal.— The  foregoing  principles 
should  not  be  taken  to  apply  to  export  coal  diverted 
en  route  to  tidewater.  Negotiations  are  now  under 
way  with  the  Railroad  Administration  looking  to- 
wards  a  determination  of  the  basis  of  settlement  for 
the  diversion  of  such  coal  and  a  further  announce¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  that  matter  will  be  made 
shortly. 

Confiscation. 

On  October  31,  1919,  the  Railroad  Administration 
was  empowered  to  exercise  the  diversion  authority 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  that  power  still 
continues.  No  doubt  there  were  instances  of  seizure 
of  coal  by  railroads  after  that  date,  but  as  a  matter 
of  law  such  acts  did  not  constitute  confiscation  in 
the  ordinary  sense  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  diversion  power  resting  in  the  Railroad 


Administration,  and  that  view  must  be  accepted  in 
preference  to  a  view  which  would  render  the  seizure 
unlawful.  Being  diversions,  such  takings  must  be 
settled  for  on  the  principles  already  set  forth. 

In  cases  where  the  Railroad  Administration  did 
not  have  the  power  of  diversion  a  different  rule 
applies.  Then  the  railroad  is  liable  in  damages  just 
as  it  would  be  if  the  coal  had  been  lost,  destroyed 
or  misdelivered.  The  measure  of  damages  in  such 
cases  may  be  affected  by  various  special  circum¬ 
stances  existing  in  particular  cases,  but  the  usual 
and  well-settled  rule  is  that  the  carrier  is  liable  for 
the  market  value  at  the  place  at  which,  and  time 
when,  delivery  should  have  been  made. 

Certain  of  the  States  have  statutes  relating  to  the 
confiscation  of  coal  which,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
fix  the  basis  of  settlement.  Such  laws  would,  of 
course,  be  controlling  in  the  case  of  confiscated  coal 
which  had  been  shipped  in  intrastate  commerce,  but 
in  the  case  of  interstate  shipments,  whether  confis¬ 
cated  before  or  after  crossing  a  State  line,  any  meas¬ 
ure  of  damages  established  by  State  law  is  probably 
superseded  by  the  Cummins  amendment  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act. 

This  statement  cannot  be  made  without  qualifica¬ 
tion,  since  the  question  might  be  affected  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  particular  statute  or  the  circumstances 
surrounding  a  particular  case,  but  no  case  has  yet 
arisen  in  which  the  courts  have  not  said  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  enactment  superseded  State  rules.  The  owners 
of  coal  confiscated  by  the  carriers  should  therefore 
insist  on  payment  at  the  market  price  at  destination. 


Operators  Meet  Next  Week. 

Bituminous  operators  from  all  over  the  country, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
will  gather  at  New  York,  February  17-18,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  stabilization  of  the  soft  coal  industry.  The 
conference  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  it  is  expected  that 
many  of  the  leading  coal  men  of  the  country  will  be 
present.  The  meeting  place  is  the  Institute’s  rooms 
at  29  West  39th  Street. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hoover  will  announce  a  “con¬ 
structive  plan  for  the  better  working  of  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  industry,”  which  will  cover  all  features  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  and  movement  of  coal, 
wages  of  miners  and  hours  of  work. 

The  conference  will  begin  February  17  at  2  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  Director 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  will  talk  on  “Problems 
of  the  Coal  Industry.” 

He  will  be  followed  by  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  will  talk  on 
“Fluctuation  of  Production  of  Coal ;  Its  Causes  and 
Effects.” 

Next  day  H.  H.  Stoek,  professor  of  mining  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  will  address  the  conference  on 
“Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Its  Possibilities 
for  Stabilization.” 

He  will  be  followed  by  S.  L.  Yerkes,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Grider  Coal  Fields  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on 
“Transportation  as  a  Factor  in  Irregularity  of  Coal 
Mine  Operation.” 

In  the  afternoon  Eugene  McAuliffe,  president  of 
the  Union  Collieries  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  give 
an  address  on  “Stabilizing  the  Market.” 


The  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  announces  the 
appointment  of  J.  T.  Olhausen  as  Baltimore  man¬ 
ager,  with  office  in  the  Lexington  Building.  Mr.  Ol¬ 
hausen  is  widely  acquainted  with  the  bituminous 
trade  of  Baltimore  and  the  seaboard  territory  gener¬ 
ally,  having  formerly  been  superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road. 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 


FIGURING  RETAIL  COSTS. 


A  Simple  Form  for  Use  by  Coal  Merchants 
in  Keeping  Track  of  Expenses. 

At  the  recent  retail  convention  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
some  of  those  present  made  inquiry  as  to  a  good 
form  for  the  use  of  the  retail  coal  trade  in  figuring 
costs.-  No  doubt  many  others  would  be  interested 
in  seeing  something  along  this  line,  and  for  their 
benefit  we  show  below  the  form  ot  cost  statement 
accepted  by  Ellery  B.  Gordon  from  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants  when  he  was  acting  Slate  Fuel  Administrator 
for  New  York: 

Costs  for  12  months  from  April  to  April. 


♦Quantity  handled  in  above  period . net  tons. 

1.  Shrinkage  . per  net  ton. 

2.  Unloading  and  delivering . per  net  ton 

3.  Salaries . per  net  ton 

4.  Insurance  . per  net  ton 

5.  Taxes  .  per  net  ton 

6.  Interest  on  borrowed  money  . .  per  net  ton 

7.  Rent . per  net  ton 

8.  Light,  heat  and  power . per  net  ton 

9.  Advertising  . per  net  ton 

10.  Interest  on  capital  invested  .  per  net  ton 

11.  Depreciation  on  plant . per  net  ton 

12.  Depreciation  on  equipment . per  net  ton 

13.  Repairs  to  plant . per  net  ton 

14.  Repairs  to  equipment . per  net  ton 

15.  Bad  debts .  per  net  ton 

16.  Miscellaneous  expense . per  net  ton 

Total  .  per  net  ton 

•  Probable  increase  in  cost  to  April  1  on  account 
shortage  of  labor  and  coal  and  increased  cost  for 

all  supplies . per  net  ton. 

Average  cost  per  ton  alongside  dock  or  on  cars 
your  station  for  March . per  net  ton. 


My  selling  price  to  consumers  for  March  . 

per  net  ton. 

"Knowledge  of  annual  tonnage  is  necessary.' 

Classification  of  Expenses. 

1.  Shrinkage. — Include  loss  in  weight,  coal  re¬ 
ceived  and  loss  in  dust  and  screenings. 

2.  Unloading  and  Delivering. — Include  demurrage,, 
discharging  wages,  discharging  expenses,  yard  wages, 
yard  expenses,  stable  wages,  stable  expenses,  feed, 
wages  drivers  and  helpers,  team  hire,  garage 
wages,  garage  expenses,  auto  operating  supplies, 
chauffeurs’  and  helpers’  wages,  auto  hire. 

3.  Salaries. — Include  all  wages  and  salaries  not 
covered  under  unloading  and  delivering.  If  a  cor¬ 
poration,  salaries  of  its  officers.  If  a  co-partnership 
or  individual,  include  salary  you  would  have  to  pay 
someone  else  for  doing  same  work  as  partners  or 
individual. 

4.  Insurance. — Include  fire,  compensation,  public 
and  team  liability,  auto  and  auto  liability. 

5.  Taxes. — Include  State  and  U.  S.  Government, 
if  any. 

6.  Interest  on  Borrowed  Money. — Include  all  in¬ 
terest  on  bills  payable  whether  borrowed  from  banks 
or  individuals. 

7.  Rent. — Include  all  rent  paid.  If  you  own  the 
property  used  for  your  business  purposes,  add  rent 
you  would  receive  if  leased  to  others. 

8.  Light,  Heat  and  Power. — Include  all  light, 
heat  and  power  used  for  business  purposes. 

9.  Advertising. — ‘Include  newspapers,  program  and 
any  other  expense  that  should  come  under  this  head. 

10.  Interest  on  Capital. — Include  6  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est  on  money  you  have  invested  in  business. 

11.  Depreciation  on  Plant. — Include  depreciation 
on  machinery  and  buildings. 

12.  Depreciation  on  Equipment. — Include  de¬ 
preciation  on  horses,  wagons,  auto  trucks,  furniture 
and  fixtures. 

13.  Repairs  to  Plant.— Include  repairs  to  machin¬ 
ery,  buildings,  etc. 

14.  Repairs  to  Equipment. — Include  repairs  to 
wagons,  auto  trucks,  furniture  and  fixtures. 

15.  Bad  Debts. — Include  all  accounts  written  off, 
or  suspended  as  uncollectible. 

16.  Miscellaneous  Expenses. — Include  printing, 
stationery,  postage,  telephone,  legal  fees  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  not  included  under  other  headings. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

George  C.  Stokes,  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  left  this  week  for  a  short  vacation 
in  Florida. 

A.  D.  Scott,  of  the  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Corporation,  spent  last  week  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  region. 

B.  H.  Warford,  sales  manager  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Fuel  Co.,  has  been  on  the  sick  list  recently 
but  is  no  wback  at  his  desk. 

The  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Biltmore  on  Saturday  night,  March  6. 

Samuel  Heilner,  of  Percy,  Heilner  &  Son,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  sailed  from  this  port  re¬ 
cently  for  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  expecting  to  be 
away  about  a  month. 

A  fire  at  the  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  Wyoming  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Co.  last  Tuesday  burned  off  part  of  the 
roof,  but  was  put  out  before  it  did  much  damage 
to  the  pocket  or  its  contents. 

H.  B.  W.  Haff  has  been  spending  a  brief  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Miami,  Florida.  He  will  return  about  the 
20th.  Mr.  Haff  has  not  had  a  vacation  for  a  long 
time  and  since  the  death  of  his  father,  just  about 
a  year  ago,  he  has  been  particularly  busy,  hence 
decided  to  take  an  extended  trip. 

After  carefully  considering  the  space  offered  in 
substitution  at  No.  1  Broadway,  the  Berwind-White 
Leal  Mining  Co.  has  decided  to  avail  itself  of  space 
in  the  Bowling  Green  Building,  next  door,  and  will 
accordingly  occupy  the  third  floor  of  No.  11  Broad¬ 
way  when  moving  from  its  present  location. 

Lewis  W.  Shaub,  until  recently  with  Weston  Dod¬ 
son  &  Co.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Seiler  Coai 
Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  as  manager  of  sales.  Mr. 
Shaub  is  well  known  in  the  local  trade,  having  been 
New  York  manager  of  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co. 
for  several  years  before  going  with  Weston  Dodson 
&  Co. 

Freight  rates  on  coal  to  Sound  ports  have  taken 
a  jump  as  a  result  of  weather  and  ice  conditions. 
The  following  quotations  were  heard  this  week  in 
water  transportation  circles:  New  York  to  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  London,  $1.25; 
Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport,  $1.75;  New 
Bedford,  $2.00. 

Frederick  J.  Kerner  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  export  department  of  W.  A.  Marshall  & 
Co.  Mr.  Kerner  has  been  associated  with  Marshall 
&  Co.  since  returning  from  France  last  year  with 
the  77th  Division.  Before  the  war  he  was  engaged 
in  business  on  his  own  account  at  No.  1  Broadway, 
and  previous  to  that  was  identified  with  Robinson, 
Haydon  &  Co. 

L.  B.  Burger,  formerly  anthracite  sales  manager 
of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  with  the  title  of  assistant  sales  manager. 
J.  W.  Sands,  heretofore  assistant  bituminous  sales 
manager  of  the  same  company  at  Bethlehem,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  New  York  office  as  assistant 
on  export  sales. 

A  certain  degree  of  optimism  is  very  beneficial  all 
through  life,  but  just  how  shall  we  characterize  the 
cheering  remarks  made  by  the  Street  Cleaning  De¬ 
partment  and  some  of  the  street  railway  people? 
Did  not  their  tales  of  “gradual  improvement”  rather 
tend  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  people?  Certainly 
it  seemed  necessary  to  take  them  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  grain  of  salt,  at  least. 

The  meeting  of  bituminous  shippers  which  was  to 
have  been  held  last  Tuesday,  to  approve  plans  for 
continuing  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  under 
trade  auspices  after  March  1,  was  postponed  for  a 
week.  According  to  present  plans  it  will  be  held  in 
the  Whitehall  Club  next  Tuesday,  the  17th.  Charles 
A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  hand. 

The  American  Coal  Co.  will  be  among  those  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  Washington  Building  on  or  before 
May  1.  It  will  then  occupy  offices  at  111  Broadway, 
thus  returning  to  its  old  neighborhood.  Upwards 
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of  40  years  ago  the  company  was  located  for  a  long 
time  at  110  Broadway,  before  that  site  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  original  Equitable  Building.  The 
company  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  pleasant 
quarters  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building, 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  river. 

In  order  that  the  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  may 
secure  additional  space  required  to  handle  its  grow¬ 
ing  business,  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  have  agreed  to 
the  relinquishment  of  the  quarters  on  the  first  floor 
of  143  Liberty  street,  now  occupied  by  the  firm,  and 
the  bank  will  occupy  those  premises  in  addition  to 
its  present  rooms.  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  will  take 
space  on  the  sixth  floor,  West  street  corner,  obtain¬ 
ing  a  little  more  area  than  now  occupied.  F.  A. 
Potts  &  Company  will  move  to  other  rooms  on  the 
same  floor. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  number 
of  the  larger  bituminous  shippers  join  in  a  suit 
against  the  railroads  to  secure  payment  for  con¬ 
fiscated  and  diverted  coal.  Secretary  Allen  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York, 
is  trying  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  trade 
on  this  point.  He  states  that  while  the  associa¬ 
tion  cannot  undertake  the  work,  it  can  be  arranged 
on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  collections,  with 
a  small  initial  payment  to  counsel  to  cover  over¬ 
head  expense. 


The  Retailer  and  Public  Opinion. 

In  the  current  issue  of  his  monthly  publication, 
W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  says : 

“It  has  been  our  privilege  to  criticize  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  distributor,  and  we  are  frank  to 
say  it  is  apparent  that  this  criticism  has  been 
noticed. 

“Our  object  in  publishing  any  criticism  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  side  or  the  wholesale  side  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  bring  home  to  that  group  the  facts  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  understand,  namely :  The  re¬ 
tail  distributor  as  a  class  has  not  been  treated  fairly, 
but  as  an  individual  he  dares  not  criticize  his  prin¬ 
cipals,  that  is,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  in  the  coal 
business ;  and  that  this  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  retail  distributor  influences  him  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree,  and  this  influence  is  reflected  upon 
the  public — the  consumer — thus  creating  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  with  the  way 
the  coal  business  is  managed. 

“One  of  the  objects  of  this  organization  is  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  all 
branches  of  the  coal  trade,  but  it  seems  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  persuade  the  other  branches  that  the 
retailer  is  in  a  position  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  forming  public  opinion.” 


February  14,  1920 


SENATE  QUESTIONS  HINES. 


Calls  for  a  Report  on  His  Control  of  Coal 
Supply  and  Distribution. 

The  Senate  last  Tuesday  adopted  a  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey 
directing  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  to  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  at  once  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
control  of  coal  supply  and  distribution  delegated  to 
him  by  the  President  following  the  resignation  of 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  as  well  as  to  disclose 
to  what  extent  such  control  has  been  exercised  and 
by  whom.  In  addition,  the  reslution  asked  whether 
the  President  in  any  way  extended  or  curtailed  the 
delegated  powers  since  first  conferring  them  upon 
the  Director  General. 

This  resolution,  which  caused  no  discussion,  is 
preliminary,  it  is  understood,  to  a  line  of  inquiry 
which  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  and  other  members  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  recently  authorized  to.  investigate  the  entire 
coal  situation,  purpose  to  begin. 

The  contemplated  inquiry  has  to  do  with  the 
work  of  the  Coal  Commission  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  The  committee,  it  is  understood, 
wishes  to  get  the  commission’s  views  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  public  is  to  pay  the  bill  in  case  the 
miners  obtain  a  further  increase  in  wages. 


Poughkeepsie  Short  of  Anthracite. 

A  dealer  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

This  city  is  short  of  several  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite,  owing  to  there  having  been  no  local 
freights  moved  over  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  for 
several  days  past.  Briquettes  are  no  longer  de¬ 
spised  by  local  .consumers,  who  formerly  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  “Send  us  something 
that  will  give  heat”  is  now  the  cry,  but  with  18 
inches  of  snow  on  the  level  and  enormous  drifts  on 
the  side  streets-  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  even  with  four  horses. 

At  Millerton,  a  few  miles  from  here,  the  schools 
are  closed  for  lack  of  coal. 


The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  composed 
of  light  and  power  companies  in  various  cities,  has 
written  to  Chairman  Robinson  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  protesting  against  the  operators 
adding  the  14  per  cent,  wage  increase  to  the  price  of 
coal  sold  to  public  utilities  under  contract.  As  the 
increase  was  added  only  in  the  case  of  contracts  con¬ 
taining  a  wage  clause,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  justifica¬ 
tion  any  class  of  buyers  can  have  for  complaining 
of  being  held  to  their  obligations.  They  are  lucky 
to  get  coal  at  any  price,  under  prevailing  conditions. 


BITUMINOUS  SHIPMENTS  AT  NORTH  ATLANTIC  PORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  shipped  at  North 
Atlantic  ports  during  1918  and  1919,  as  reported  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange: 

Inside  Capes  New 


Harbor.  and  Bunker.England.  Foreign.  Bunker.  *Other.  Total. 
New  York : 

1918  .  3,946,368  28,222  2,573,443  10,542,700  17.090.736 

1919  .  2,510,497  10,348  2,659,030  9,054,362  14,234,237 

Philadelphia : 

1918  .  2,006,02S  548,014  90,570  420,057  56,290  3,120,956 

1919  .  2,069,043  492,405  1,140,077  677,498  31,882  4,410,905 

Baltimore : 

1918  .  1,108,532  1,991,184  112,376  387,927  41,446  3,641,464 

1919  .  775,552  129,311  1,771,562  610,335  180,510  3,467,270 

Hampton  Roads : 

1918  .  1,358,591  8,756,011  3,499,579  2,648,634  2,713,861  18,976,676 

1919  .  584,912  5,233,612  5,183,712  2,837,007  789,889  14,629,132 

Charleston : 

1918  .  2,584  6,552  10,003  32,938  26,613  78,690 

1919.... .  8,346  19,557  186,715  90,049  15,605  320,273 

Total : 

1918  .  4,475,732  15,248429  3,740,750  6,062,999  13,380,910  42,908,522 

1919  .  3,437,853  8,385,382  8,292,414  6,873,919  10,072,248  37,061,817 


*Consists,  for  New  York,  of  water  shipments  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
points  located  around  New  York  harbor,  plus  a  small  tonnage  for  Army  and 
Navy;  for  other  ports  consists  largely  of  coal  for  Army  and  Navy. 
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PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

J.  V.  Thompson,  Uniontown  coal  man,  was  in 
Pittsburgh  this  week  on  business. 

Lyman  H.  McGregor  is  compiling  statistics  on  the 
production  of  coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  field  during 
the  past  year. 

Three  mines  which  were  compelled  to  suspend 
operations  owing  to  shortage  of  cars  were  able  to 
resume  this  week. 

The  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  now  operating 
two  boats  between  the  Kanawha  River  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  the  coal  towing  trade. 

John  H.  Jones,  head  of  the  Bertha  coal  interests, 
is  home  from  New  York,  where  he  visited  some  of 
the  big  industries  which  buy  coal  from  his  companies. 

Every  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  now  has 
its  requirements  in  the  way  of  fuel.  This  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  coal  operators  to  satisfy  the 
local  demand  before  shipping  coal  elsewhere. 

Henry  Mazer,  well-known  Pittsburgh  coal  broker, 
who  during  the  war  did  splendid  work  for  the  Fuel 
Administration,  is  now  associated  with  J.  Benj  amine 
Ross  in  the  oil  business,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Ralph  D.  Meyers  has  bought  250  acres  of  Greene 
County  coal  lands  and  will  sink  three  shafts  com¬ 
mencing  March  1.  Mr.  Meyers  recently  purchased 
an  operation  mine  in  the  thin  vein  of  Butler  County, 
which  is  producing  now  at ‘the  rate  of  1,000  tons  a 
day. 

Two  Kentucky  coal  men,  George  H.  Bash  and 
Clifford  Cunningham,  arc  visiting  Pittsburgh.  They 


have  been  in  conference  with  financiers  of  this  city 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  contemplate  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  three  big  mining  operators  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  field. 

The  Bessemer  road  is  well  retaining  its  reputation 
as  the  “best  car  road  in  the  country.”  When  many 
mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  were  compelled  to 
suspend  because  of  the  car  shortage,  the  mines  on 
the  Bessemer  road  had  100  per  cent  supply  and 
were  working  full  time. 

In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  coal  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  brought  down  the  Monongahela 
River  from  now  on,  a  single  locking  system  will 
be  installed  at  Lock  No.  3  to  permit  double-headers 
to  be  locked  through.  Coal  men  are  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  this  new  improvement,  as  they  see  where 
it  will  be  a  big  factor  in  expediting  the  movement  of 
coal  to  Pittsburgh  from  the  up-river  mines. 

Despite  the  disadvantage  of  only  one  lock  cham¬ 
ber  operating  at  Lock  No.  3,  Monongahela  River, 
immense  tows  of  coal  are  being  brought  down  the 
river  from  the  Monongahela  district  mines.  During 
the  48  hours  ended  Tuesday  midnight,  59  steamers 
and  368  barges  with  147,800  tons  of  coal  passed  that 
point.  During  the  same  period,  42  steamers  and 
139  barges,  with  12,540  tons  of  coal  and  1,250  tons 
of  coke,  passed  Lock  No.  1. 

In  an  address  before  the  Civic  Club  last  Saturday, 
Morgan  T.  Hodgeston,  well-known  Illinois  operator, 
declared  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
miners  and  the  operator  will  be  more  closely  allied, 
and  when  that  time  comes  strikes  will  be  almost 
unknown.  He  believe  that,  while  the  Washington 


hearing  now  in  progress  is  virtually  a  fight  between 
the  miners  and  the  operator,  it  is  going  to  result  in  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two. 

Evils  of  Freight  Congestion. 

The  Miners’  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  points  out 
that  the  disturbing  effect  of  serious  traffic  conges¬ 
tion  will  be  more  pronounced  than  ever  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusually  high  price  level  which  pre¬ 
vails  and  the  credit  crisis  through  which  the  world 
is  passing.  When  the  railroads  are  blockaded  with 
freight  so  that  the  usual  deliveries  cannot  be  made, 
an  immense  amount  of  loans  is  necessarily  tied  up. 
This  is  because  shippers  cannot  make  deliveries, 
consignees  cannot  get  their  merchandise  on  time, 
advances  made  by  the  banks  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
the  whole  process  of  marketing  merchandise  is  held 
up  or  indefinitely  postponed.  This  makes  the  credit 
strain  more  acute  and  adds  materially  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  financing  general  business. 


Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  the 
Northwest,  West  Virginia  coal  operators  cannot 
hope  for  any  increase  in  the  car  supply  before 
March  1,  according  to  A.  R.  Yarborough,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  announcement  was  made  following  a 
conference  with  officials  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway. 

The  Aquitania  and  the  Olympic,  two  of  the  largest 
transatlantic  liners,  are  being  converted  into  oil 
burners  and  are  expected  to  be  restored  to  service 
in  June. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  coni  bill*,  etc.  On*  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rate*  every  five  cent*  advance.  Tell*  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  ton*  and  hundredweight*.  Extennon*  Grot* 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $S.00;  le  t#  $8.93 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 
The  Groit  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weight*  given  every  hnndred  pound*,  100  In 
160,000.  Extension*,  at  rate*  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  OS-30- 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miner*’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brain*.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shipper* 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  'nevv  YORK.Y’ 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  New*,  Va„  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents:  Harrison*  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  “Witcoal.  New  York.” 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and  Shipper*  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

FOR  RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 


HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 
EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 
WHEELS  AWAY  FROM  COAL  Pttl 
NO  BREAKAGE  -  PERFECT  SCANNING 
Write  For  L!Feret**re 


A  A  A  Yii  i-oir'  Write  For  Lt+oreture 

ovtw.  ZQ 0 Q  USERS  PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO..  PASSAIC.  NJ. 


North  Western  Fuel  Co 

COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 


General  Office 


Merchants  National  Bank  Building 


St.  Paul 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  West  End  Trust  Bldg. ,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


17  Battery  Place,  NEW  YORK 

ROBSON  L.  GREER,  Sales  Agent 
A.  B.  CRANE, 

Bituminous  Sales  Agent 

Peoples  Bank  Building,  LEBANON,  PA. 
DAVID  S.  HAMMOND,  Sales  Agent 


ANTHRACITE: 

Colbert — Red  Ash  Shamokin,  P.  R.  R. 
Girard  Mammoth — I  nte  immediate 
White  Ash 

Katherine  Anthracite — Red  Ash 
Hudson — Hard  White  Ash 
Cambridge — White  Aah 
Schuylkill  No.  1 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


BITUMINOUS: 

Miners  of  Keating  B  Vein  Coal 
Selling  Agents 
Sunnyside  Smokeless 
Juniate  Broad  Top  Smokeless 
Sutherland,  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 
Middle  Creek  Low  Sulphur  Gas  Coal 
Thermal,  W.  Va.,  Gas  Coal 
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Holidays  in  Foreign  Lands. 


Great  Array  of  Dates  Commemorating  Fes¬ 
tive  Occasions  Are  Celebrated  Here. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  holidays  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  foreign-born  mine  workers  of  the 
United  States,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  holi¬ 
days  recognized  in  this  country,  constitute  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  coal  mines. 
How  numerous  foreign  holidays  are  is  illustrated 
by  a  list  compiled  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
and  by  courtesy  of  that  institution  we  reproduce  be¬ 
low  schedules  of  the  days  celebrated  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  from  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
foreign-born  mine  workers  of  the  United  States  have 
come : 

Republic  of  Austria. 

January  1,  New  Year’s  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany; 
February  2,  Purification;  March  25,  Annunciation; 
April  1,  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good  Friday; 
May  13,  Ascension  Day;  May  24,  Whit  Monday; 
June  3,  Corpus  Christi;  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul;  August  13,  Assumption;  September  8,  Na¬ 
tivity;  November  1,  All  Saints’  Day;  November  15, 
St.  Leopold  (at  Vienna)  ;  December  8,  Immaculate 
Conception;  December  25,  Christmas  Day;  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  St.  Stephen. 

Baltic  States. 

(Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland.) 

January  6-7-8,  Christmas  Holidays  (O.  S.)  ;  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  New  Year’s  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  19, 
Epiphany  (O.  S.)  ;  April  15,  Good  Friday  (0.  S.)  ; 
May  26,  Ascension  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  June  7,  Whit  Mon¬ 
day  (O.  S.)  ;  June  24,  St.  John’s  Day;  September 
21,  Nativity  (O.  S.)  ;  December  22,  Conception 
(O.  S.). 

Bulgaria. 

January  7,  Christmas  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  8, 
Second  Christmas  Day  (0.  S.)  ;  January  14,  New 
Year’s  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  19,  Theophanie  (O. 
S.),  Epiphany;  March  4,  Treaty  of  St.  Stephano ; 
April  7,  Annunciation  Theotokos  (O.  S.)  ;  April  12, 
Easter  Monday;  April  13,  Easter  Tuesday;  May  6, 
St.  George  (O.  S.)  ;  May  24,  St.  Cyril  and  Methodi- 
ous  (O.  S.)  ;  July  12,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (0.  S.)  ; 
August  19.  Transfiguration  (O.  S.)  ;  August  28,  As¬ 
sumption  (O.  S.);  September  19,  Union  with  East¬ 
ern  Roumelia ;  October  5,  Independence  Day;  No¬ 
vember  8,  St.  Dimitrius  (O.  S.)  ;  December  19,  St. 
Nicholas  (O.  S.). 

Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 

January  1,  New  Year’s  Day;  April  2,  Good  Fri¬ 
day;  May  1,  Labor  Day;  May  16,  St.  John  Nepo- 
mucine;  July  5,  St.  Cyrill  and  Methodious  (in  Mo¬ 
ravia  and  Silesia)  ;  July  6,  Martyrdom  of  John  Hus; 
September  6,  St.  Stephen  the  King  (Slovak  Saint)  ; 
September  28,  St.  Wenceslaus;  October  28,  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence ;  December  25,  Christmas  Day. 

Republic  of  Finland. 

January  1,  New  Y’ear’s  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany; 
March  25,  Annunciation;  April  2,  Good  Friday; 
April  5,  Easter  Monday;  May  13,  Ascension  Day; 
May  24,  Whit  Monday;  June  24,  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist;  December  25,  Christmas  Day;  December  26, 
St.  Stephen. 

Republic  of  Hungary. 

January  1,  New  Year’s  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany; 
February  2.  Purification ;  March  25,  Annunciation ; 
April  1,  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good  Friday; 
May  13,  Ascension  Day;  May  24,  Whit  Monday; 
June  3,  Corpus  Christi ;  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul;  August  15,  Assumption;  August  20,  St.  Ste¬ 
phan;  September  8,  Nativity;  November  1,  All 
Saints’  Day ;  December  8,  Immaculate  Conception ; 
December  25,  Christmas  Day;  December  26,  St. 
Stephen. 

Kingdom  of  Italy. 

January  1,  New  Year’s  Day;  August  15,  Assump¬ 
tion;  September  30,  National  Holiday;  November  1, 
A..  Saint  s  Day ;  December  25,  Christmas  Day. 

Jugoslavia. 

(Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croates  and  Slovenes  ) 
January  7,  Christmas  Day  (0.  S.)  ;  January  14. 


New  Year’s  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  19,  Theophanie 
(O.  S.)  ;  January  27,  St.  Sava  (O.  S.)  ;  April  2, 
Good  Iriday;  April  5,  Easter  Monday;  May  13, 
Ascension  Day;  July  12,  King’s  Birthday;  August 
19,  Transfiguration  (O.  S.)  ;  August  28,  Assump¬ 
tion  (O.  S.)  ;  September  21,  Nativity  (O.  S.)  ;  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (O.  S.)  ;  De¬ 
cember  4,  Presentation  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  De¬ 
cember  19,  St.  Nicholas  (O.  S.). 

Republic  of  Poland. 

January  1,  New  Year’s  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany; 
February  12,  Purification;  March  25,  Annunciation; 
April  1,  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good  Friday;  April 
3,  Holy  Saturday;  April  5,  Easter  Monday;  May  3, 
Constitution  Day;  May  13,  Ascension  Day;  May  24, 
Whit  Monday;  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul; 
August  6,  Transfiguration;  August  15,  Assumption; 
September  8,  Nativity;  September  14,  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross ;  December  25,  Christmas  Day. 

Kingdom  of  Rumania. 

January  7,  Christmas  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  8, 
Second  Christmas  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  9,  Third 
Christmas  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  14,  New  Year’s 
Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  19,  Theophanie  (O.  S.)  ; 
January  20,  Theophanie  (O.  S.)  (Second  Day)  ; 
April  12,  Easter  Monday;  May  6,  St.  George  (O. 
S.)  ;  May  20,  Ascension  Day;  May  27,  St.  Treime 
(O.  S.)  ;  June  3,  St.  Constantine  and  St.  Elena  (O. 
S.)  ;  July  12,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (O.  S.)  ;  August 
2,  St.  Elias  (O.  S.)  ;  August  19,  Transfiguration  (O. 
S.)  ;  August  28,  Assumption  (O.  S.)  ;  September  21, 
Nativity  (O.  S.)  ;  September  27,  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  (O.  S.)  ;  November  8,  St.  Dimitrius  (O.  S.)  ; 
November  21,  St.  Michael  and  Gabriel  (O.  S.)  ;  De¬ 
cember  4,  Presentation  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  De¬ 
cember  19,  St.  Nicholas  (O.  S.). 

The  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia. 

January  7-8,  Christmas  Holidays  (O.  S.)  ;  January 
14,  New  Year’s  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  March  11,  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Revolution;  April  7,  Annunciation  (O. 
S.)  ;  April  10,  Holy  Saturday  (O.  S.)  ;  April  12,  East¬ 
er  Monday  (O.  S.)  ;  April  13,  Tuesday  after  Easter 
(O.  S.)  ;  May  14,  Labor  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  May  20,  Whit 
Monday  (O.  S.)  ;  August  28,  Assumption  (O.  S.)  ; 
September  27,  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (O.  S.). 

Republic  of  Siberia. 

January  7-8-9,  Christmas  Holidays  (O.  S.)  ;  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  New  Year’s  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  January  19,  Epi¬ 
phany  (O.  S.)  ;  February  15,  Purification  (O.  S.)  ; 
March  11,  Anniversary  of  the  Revolution;  April  7, 
Annunciation  (O.  S.)  ;  April  9,  Good  Friday  (O. 
S.)  ;  April  10,  Holy  Saturday  (O.  S.)  ;  April  12, 
Easter  Monday  (O.  S.)  ;  April  13,  Tuesdav  after 
Easter  (O.  S.)  ;  May  20,  Ascension  Day  (6.  S.)  ; 
May  22,  St.  Nicholas’  Day  (O.  S.)  ;  May  30,  Whit 
Monday  (O.  S.)  ;  July  12,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
(O.  S.)  ;  August  19,  Transfiguration  (O.  S.)  ;  August 
28,  Assumption  (O.  S.)  ;  September  11,  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist;  September  21,  Nativity  (O.  S.)  ; 
September  27,  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  (O.  S.)  ;  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  Intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  December 
19,  St.  Nicholas,  The  Thaumaturgus. 

Empire  of  Turkey. 

(As  constituted  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace.) 
January  1,  New  Yrear’s  Day;  January  6,  Epiphany; 
April  1,  Holy  Thursday;  April  2,  Good  Friday; 
April  3,  Passover  (Pessach)  ;  April  5,  Easter  Mon¬ 
day;  April  9,  Passover  (7th  Day  Pessach);  May  5, 
Night  of  Power  (Leilut-el-Kadr)  ;  May  13,  Ascen¬ 
sion  Day;  May  19,  1st  Day  (Ramadhan)  ;  May  20, 
2nd  Day  (Ramadhan)  ;  May  23,  Pentecost  (1st  Day 
Shabuoth)  ;  May  24,  Whit  Monday;  June  19,  1st 
Day  (Cheker  Bairam)  ;  June  30,  2nd  Day  (Cheker 
Bairam)  ;  June  21,  3rd  Day  (Cheker  Bairam)  ;  July 
23,  Proclamation  of  the  Constitution;  August  15, 
Assumption;  August  26,  Courban  Bairam;  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  Jewish  New  Year  (Rosh  Hashanah)  ;  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  Mohammedan  New  Year  (Nan  Roz)  ; 
September  22,  Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Kippur)  ; 
September  27,  Tabernacles  (1st  Day  Succoth)  ;  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  Shemini  Atzerath ;  November  1,  All  Saints’ 
Day ;  November  24,  Birth  of  the  Phophet ;  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  Christmas  Day. 


WOULD  RELIEVE  ITALY. 


Suggests  That  Shipping  Board  Take  Bonds 
in  Payment  of  Freight  on  Coal. 

George  E.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  shipping  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Manufacturers’  Export  As¬ 
sociation,  is  advocating  a  plan  to  relieve  the  foreign 
exchange  situation  by  supplying  coal  to  France  and 
Italy  promptly  and  upon  easy  terms.  The  idea  is 
that  if  those  countries  can  get  coal  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  run  their  industries  at  capacity,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  will  be  exporting  manufac¬ 
tured  products  on  a  scale  that  will  bring  about  an 
adjustment  of  the  exchange  rate  on  a  more  normal 
basis. 

In  a  recent  statement  Mr.  Smith  asserted  that  it 
was  time  for  action  rather  than  discussion,  and 
added  that  a  continuation  of  the  current  conditions 
would  react  seriously  against  American  merchants 
seeking  future  overseas  trade.  He  declared  that 
he  had  appealed  to  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  W.  L.  Saunders,  president  of  the  export 
organization,  for  aid  in  relieving  existing  affairs. 

“Italy  and  France  need  coal,’’  he  said.  “I  under¬ 
stand  Italy  is  paying  $33  a  ton  for  it,  $6.25  at  the 
seaboard  and  about  $26.50  freight  laid  down  in 
Genoa.  Coal  at  $33  a  ton  is  expensive  enough,  but 
at  the  depreciated  exchange  of  practically  twenty  lire 
to  the  dollar  it  is  either  ruinous  or  prohibitive,  from 
my  viewpoint  as  a  manufacturer. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  take 
Italy  s  bonds  for  the  cost  of  transportation  of  laying 
coal  down  in  Italy?  Italy  would  no  doubt,  be  very 
willing  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  coal  at  the 
seaboai  d.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  this  country 
to  use  its  Government-owned  ships  in  this  way  to 
help  these  manufacturers?  What  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  Shipping  Board  making  a  profit  on  $26.50  per 
ton  if  Italy  and  America  both  suffer  as  the  result  of 
such  a  course? 

I  think  that  Italy  has  been  persuaded,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  America  shows  very  little  inclination 
to  help  them  in  their  coal  troubles.  A  decided  policy 
in  regard  to  the  supply  of  coal,  besides  shipping,  is 
necessary.  Italy  needs  approximately  300,000  tons  of 
coal  a  month  and  France  needs  100,000  tons  of  coal 
per  month.” 


Reminiscent — February  12  th. 

Not  without  thy  wondrous  story, 
Illinois,  Illinois, 

Can  be  writ  the  Nation’s  glory, 

Illinois,  Illinois ; 

On  the  record  of  thy  years 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  name  appears, 

Grant  and  Logan — 'and  our  tears, 
Illinois, 

Grant  and  Logan — 'and  our  tears, 
Illinois. 

When  you  heard  your  country  calling, 
Illinois,  Illinois, 

When  the  shot  and  shell  were  falling, 
Illinois,  Illinois ; 

When  the  Southern  States  withdrew, 

Pitting  Grey  against  the  Blue, 

There  were  none  more  brave  than  you, 
Illinois, 

There  were  none  more  brave  than  you. 
Illinois. 

Stanzas  of  State  song. 


Among  recent  orders  for  autocars  received  by 
the  company  are  Thomas  Wakefield,  Ozone  Park, 

N.  Y.;  Martin  F.  Connor,  Philadelphia  Peck  Coal 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Ralph  Coal  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  American  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Arthur  F.  Hensler,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Young  & 
Bortic,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ;  David  Duff  &  Son,  New 
Bedford.  Mass.,  and  G.  F.  Kiesel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  , 
All  of  these  have  been  repeat  orders,  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  Autocar  is  indispensable  in  the 
delivery  of  coal. 
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BORDEN  &  LOVELL 


Anthracite 


COAL 


Bituminous 


11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONES:  BOWLING  GREEN  7710  TO  7714 

EXPORT  SHIPPING  AGENTS  FOR  LEADING 
AMERICAN  EXPORT  COALS 


ADMIRALTY 

[NEW  RIVER]  SMOKELESS 

COAL 


A  seml-bltumlnous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash— the  Ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  Industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  In  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  It. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 


Vs 


Collieries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 

w  SMOKELESS 

^  mi 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Plggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


o^eNp^ 


Capacity 
5000  Tons 
Daily 


MILLER  VEIN 

TRADE-MARK 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 

MEMBER 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Assn,  of  N.  Y. 

New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Selected  Smithing  Coal  from  the  Georges  Creek 
region  and  the  Barnett  vein  of  the  Broad  Top 

High  Fusing,  Low  Ash,  Smokeless  Coals  from 


SO.  FORK 
MILLER  VEIN 


MINES 


MOSHANNON 
BROAD  TOP 


Deliveries  All  Rail  or  by  Cargo  to  any  point  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  the  New  England  States 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


F.  P.  WEAVER  COAL  CO.,  Limited 

(Canadian  Company  Only) 

•  Established  Canadian  Ontlet  lor  Clearfield,  Westmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Other  Coals 
OFFICES  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT 


FOUNDED  IMS 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowlin*  Green  7715.  Room.  117-119.  No.  1  Broadway,  Now  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Have*.  Conn. 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 


Established  1868 


Anthracite  [KlJ^ILiL’  Si>IR©< 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  COAL  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 


Bituminous 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork— Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

Fairmont— Connellsville 
Westmoreland — Greensbur  g 
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OUR  CURTAILED  IMMIGRATION. 

Stoppage  of  Human  Tide  from  Eastward  Has 
Has  Had  Radical  Effect. 

Philadelphia  Ledger. 

In  all  the  discussion  about  labor  and  the  reduced 
production  of  labor,  little  thought  is  given  to  the 
part  immigration  or,  rather,  lack  of  it,  has  played 
in  the  situation,  and  how  much  greater  a  part  it  is 
likely  to  play  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  twelve  years  1903  to  1914,  inclusive,  a  total 
of  more  than  11,700,000  immigrants  came  to  the 
United  States.  That  was  an  average  of  nearly 
1,000,000  a  year.  In  the  four  years  1915  to  1918  the 
immigration  was:  1915,  326,700;  1916,  298,826;  1917, 
295,403,  and  1918,  110,618.  That  is  an  average  of 
256,387  per  year,  or  only  about  one-quarter  of  that 
of  the  average  of  the  preceding  period  mentioned. 
And  the  tendency  is  downward. 

Consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  population  is 
increasing;  that  the  demand  for  labor,  owing  to  the 
practical  suspension  of  construction  during  the  war 
and  the  expansion  of  industry  after  the  war  is 
greater  than  in  normal  times,  and  you  have  light  on 
the  high  wage  scale  of  labor  today.  The  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  rules.  The  supply  of  labor  is  below 
the  demand.  Coincident  with  this  we  have  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  labor’s  inclination  to  work  fewer 
hours  and  do  less  work  per  hour. 

This  is  expressed  in  lowered  production. 

How  is  America  to  meet  this  situation?  Labor 
can  prosper  greatly  by  increasing  its  production  or, 
by  refusing  to  give  an  honest  day’s  work  for  an 
honest  day’s  pay,  it  can  add  to  the  agony  of  the 
world  and  delay  the  readjustment  of  the  machinery 
of  the  world. 

We  sent  an  army  to  France  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  made  sacrifice  of  blood  and  life  to 
win  the  war.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  world  is  an 
adjunct  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 


Immigrants  Returning  to  America 

Last  year  a  lot  of  people  were  predicting  that  the 
labor  shortage  would  become  more  acute  in  1920  on 
account  of  the  number  of  foreigners  returning  to 
Europe,  especially  to  Italy  and  countries  in  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  that  were  ravaged  by  the  war.  In 
some  quarters  it  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
many  of  those  returning  to  their  old  homes  abroad 
would  not  stay  long  and  that  a  return  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  would  set  in  toward  the  United  States  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Apparently  this  movement  has  already  started,  for 
a  current  press  dispatch  from  Naples  refers  to  “the 
wave  of  emigration  which  is  moving  toward  America 
as  rapidly  as  ships  can  carry  the  emigrants.” 

The  number  demanding  passport  vises,  it  is  stated, 
exceeds  the  transportation  capacity  so  greatly  that 
the  American  Consular  officials  in  Italian  cities  are 
turning  down  all  doubtful  cases,  passing  only  those 
thoroughly  literate  and  of  good  character.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  prevent  anarchists  and  undesirables 
of  all  descriptions  from  securing  passage  to  this 
country. 

“The  passport  fees,”  concludes  the  dispatch,  “are 
producing  a  tremendous  income  at  the  seaport  Con¬ 
sulates.  The  Naples  Consulate  will  probbaly  clear 
$100,000  above  expenses  this  year.” 

Apparently  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Italy,  and  the 
scarcity  of  many  things  which  working  people  in 
this  country  have  come  to  consider  indispensable  to 
comfortable  living,  are  making  returning  immigrants 
very  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  U.  S.  A.  No  doubt 
the  same  holds  true  of  those  who  returned  to  other 
countries,  so  that  the  fear  of  a  worse  labor  shortage 
in  our  mines  and  factories  is  apparently  about  to 
be  dispelled. 


The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  giving  all  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  Connellsville  region  an  opportunity  to 
be  innoculated  against  influenza  and  pneumonia  free 
of  charge.  Five  company  physicians  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  task. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 


PHILADELPHIA  &  READING. 

Month.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

January  .  1,015,126  760,757  1,106,899  1,150,147 

February  .  746,793  693,743  1,074,148  966,725 

March  .  936,304  961,419  1,237,378  1,375,051 

April  .  1,185,930  1,181,959  854,005  1,004,028 

May  .  1,202,679  962,986  963,385  1,341,587 

June  .  944,816  852,411  1,087,183  1,341,370 

July  .  831,965  839,554  999,736  1,256,316 

August  .  904,643  847,262  1,000,667  1,373,473 

September  .  1,101,296  895,718  1,071,303  1,246,100 

October  .  1,092,056  1,199,284  1,206,570  1.425,265 

November  .  1,082,344  1,163,851  1,200,814  1,329,259 

December  .  954,827  1,129,504  1,040,643  1.101,919 

Total  gross....  11, 988, 779  11,488,444  12,842,771  14,910,240 


LEHIGH  VALLEY. 


Month.  1914. 

January  .  810,588 

February  .  681,844 

March  .  926,701 

April  .  1.160,742 

May .  1,249,218 

June  .  1,325,982 

July  .  1,026,225 

August  .  1,097,172 

September  .  1,290,327 

October  .  1,391,144 

November  . 1,139,467 

December  .  1,055,349 

Total  gross. ..  13,136,759 


Month.  1914. 

January  .  704,491 

February  .  563,650 

March  .  750,381 

April  .  748,162 

May  .  782,889 

June  .  839,514 

July  .  708,891 

August  .  637,467 

September  .  824,604 

October  .  892,386 

November  .  761,897 

December  .  710,604 

Total  gross...  8,924,936 


1915. 

954,072 

887,267 

894,031 

1,303,119 

1,273,106 

988,253 

1,024,611 

1,029,721 

1,093,283 

1,266,539 

1,190.103 

1,028,421 


1916. 

1,018,098 

997,630 

1,001,614 

797,400 

1,015,264 

1,000.553 

1,026,053 

1,026,074 

1,053,756 

1,073,176 

1,083,453 

964,007 


12,932,526  12,056,078 


JERSEY 

1915. 

608,296 

473,928 

578,322 

779,356 

749,820 

609,127 

597,992 

613,721 

626,237 

895,895 

762.140 

722,982 


CENTRAL. 

1916. 

623,680 

597,694 

582,465 

465,095 

544,899 

33,572 

531.975 
595,053 

627.975 
611,158 
621,584 
600,254 


1917. 

985,830 

909,704 

1,234,871 

988,873 

1,275,513 

1,347,205 

1,254,647 

1,245,786 

1,258,922 

1,314,896 

1,158,158 

995,102 

13,969,507 


1917. 

618,188 

536,023 

785,209 

626,501 

735,758 

771,365 

737,131 

753.197 
686,717 
756,659 

679.198 
600,694 


8,017,816  *7,135,544  f8, 286, 640 


1918. 

932,146 
1,107,982 
1,339,051 
1,233,512 
1,356,878 
1,345,079 
1,420,624 
1,408,501 
1,231,435 
1,115,340 
1,137,170 
1,209,6 77 
14,837,395 


1918. 

983,964 

1,042,784 

1,355,933 

1,175,027 

1,328,464 

1,352,820 

1,319,731 

1,350,331 

1,167,784 

1,216,391 

973,865 

1,010,231 

14,287,325 


1918. 

612,979 

638,557 

777,642 

649,621 

566,974 

622,005 

641,547 

644,186 

571,147 

601,180 

450,360 

469,087 

7,245,276 


1919. 

1,155,803 

725,809 

617,229 

1,044,192 

1,156,119 

1,084,635 

1,131,451 

1,142,714 

1,140,727 

1,240,001 

1,358,643 

1,442,571 

12,289,893 


1919. 

1,048,173 

643,551 

622,746 

865,924 

1,030,160 

1,041,696 

1,111,420 

1,171,026 

1,122,823 

1,209,341 

1,079,266 

1,057,627 

12,003,687 


1919. 

497,990 

334,697 

309,994 

481,781 

498,391 

508,702 

544,171 

560,331 

551,724 

639,924 

506,737 

506,840 

5,941,412 


*550,344  tons,  also  reported  in  Lehigh  &  New  England  figures. 

1 1,388, 554  tons,  also  included  in  Lehigh  and  New  England  tonnage,  this  amount  being 
reported  by  both  roads. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN. 


Month. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

. .  618,938 

575,538 

860,230 

1,000,383 

1,029,977 

934,369 

February  . 

. .  573.553 

630,246 

839,472 

901,098 

997,550 

597,604 

March  . 

.  668,038 

644,932 

1,063,665 

1,162,230 

1,155,587 

658,694 

April  . 

.  894,513 

977,948 

561,310 

893,458 

1,008,018 

885,215 

May . 

.  901,596 

851,545 

909,012 

1,090,649 

1,037,603 

914,301 

June  . 

.  941,868 

888,399 

873,278 

1,085,072 

1,015,438 

903,306 

July  . . . 

.  826,771 

542,775 

844,684 

1,052,944 

1,034,561 

980,100 

August  . 

.  819,848 

859,368 

875,131 

1,118,986 

1,048,346 

936,212 

September  . 

.  893,098 

820,440 

931,610 

973,529 

927,608 

758,940 

October  . 

.  990,570 

888,609 

946,945 

1,153,661 

982,966 

963,618 

November  . 

.  881,645 

971,389 

979,607 

1,012,230 

776,506 

860,356 

December  . 

.  902,140 

927,864 

953,565 

964,780 

870,509 

907,119 

Total  gross.. 

.  9,912,578 

9,579,053 

10,638,500 

12,409,120 

11,884,669 

10,299,834 

DELAWARE 

&  HUDSON. 

Month. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

.  586,893 

623,947 

■  626,959 

667,035 

636,875 

717,045 

February  . 

.  442,378 

544,325 

609,325 

482,638 

600,799 

629,929 

March  . 

.  446,135 

617,605 

490,453 

728,857 

861,253 

671,829 

April  . 

.  615,573 

642,913 

575,786 

639,495 

771,553 

603,479 

May . 

.  663,648 

677,108 

677.405 

774,278 

825,990 

667,227 

June  . 

.  661,248 

•  697,894 

580,046 

818,337 

773,691 

661,991 

July  . 

.  671,682 

697,803 

601,187 

758,695 

820,530 

731,385 

August  . 

.  619,062 

731,137 

572,822 

781,606 

846,788 

716,333 

September  . 

.  647,974 

737,592 

551,665 

698,731 

736,497 

553,149 

October  . 

.  678,104 

701,279 

589,636 

813,429 

739,495 

797,041 

November  . 

.  638,892 

694,386 

628.239 

786,381 

624,335 

663,782 

December  . 

.  641,952 

650,999 

591,874 

584,234 

676,878 

674,172 

Total  gross.. 

.  7, 313,541 

8,016,988 

7,095,297 

8,533,716 

8,914,684 

8,087,362 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Month. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

.  536,118 

451,200 

640,908 

458,896 

458,408 

442,059 

February  . 

.  426,100 

372,374 

504,332 

428,230 

459,271 

273,031 

March  . 

.  585,190 

544,023 

581,845 

517,704 

519,806 

338,977 

April  . 

.  619,158 

647,396 

381,505 

433,314 

448,374 

383,250 

May  . 

.  579,869 

508,272 

478,602 

498,052 

493,380 

401,918 

June  . 

.  470,652 

446,690 

482,239 

500,037 

482,737 

372,658 

July  . 

.  406.760 

369,550 

440,521 

510,941 

504,630 

433,517 
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COALING  PLANTS 


CONCRETE  COAL  POCKETS  ON  RAILROAD  SIDING 


We  design  and  construct  Coal¬ 
ing  Plants  to  meet  any  require¬ 
ment. 

We  specialize  in  Coal  Pocket  de¬ 
sign  and  construction  for  the  retail 
dealer. 

Elevating  and  Conveying  Ma¬ 
chinery  furnished  and  installed. 

Send  for  our  Coaling  Plant 
Book  and  plan  of  Economy  type 
Concrete  track  hopper. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

Engineers 

261  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CULLEN  FUEL 
COMPANY 

Anthracite— CO  A  LH Bituminous 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
Broken,  Egg,  Stove,  Nut,  P ea 
No.  1 -2-3-4  Buckwheat 

Originating  Railroads:  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J., 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

10,000  tons  of  Birdseye  and  No.  3  Buckwheat 
for  immediate  shipment,  N.  Y.,  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  and  Central  Railroad  of  N.  J. 

SPECIALTY— STEAM  SIZES 

Main  Office 

* 

17  Battery  Place  New  York 


THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 

General  Offices 

Outlook  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Producers  and  Shippers 

GENUINE 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDAL1A  COAL 

Four  Inch  Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg 

Special  attention  given  to 
QUALITY  SERVICE  PREPARATION 

Branch  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  Toledo  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Rapids 


Auto  Truck  Scales 


For  Weighing  Coal 

This  type  of  scale  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
weighing  of  coal  on  auto  trucks  or  wagons.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  dial  scale  office  outfit.  When  the 
load  is  on  the  scale,  its  correct  weight  can  be  read 
immediately  from  a  plainly  graduated  dial. 

This  scale  bears  the  “Fairbanks  O.  K.,”  which  is 
your  assurance  of  accuracy  in  your  weighing 
operations. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices — New  York 

Albany  Bridgeport  Detroit  New  York  Providence  Syracuse 

Baltimore  Buffalo  Hartford  Paterson  Rochester  Utica 

Birmingham  Cleveland  Newark  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Washington 

Boston,  Mass.  Chicago  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Scranton  Havana 

London  Birmingham,  England  Glasgow  Paris 
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August  . 

.  497,579 

426,818 

482,416 

504,819 

504,367 

438,214 

September . 

.  575,898 

467,587 

480,266 

422,482 

438,068 

431,514 

October  . 

.  611,593 

637,052 

480,920 

430,662 

393,885 

465,544 

November  . 

.  595,819 

616,190 

438,869 

457,970 

364,193 

406,606 

December  . 

.  530,200 

637,445 

449,052 

447,739 

870,509 

414,155 

Total  gross.. 

.  6,434,937 

6,124,596 

5,841,475 

5,610,846 

5,518,207 

4,801,453 

Month. 

1914. 

ERIE. 

1915.  1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

.  706,303 

577,007 

666,994 

683,047 

632,332 

687,241 

February  . 

.  533,307 

535,883 

699,700 

637,325 

614,210 

371,033 

March  . 

.  660,924 

593,250 

741,714 

792,453 

864,968 

451,572 

April  . 

.  648,426 

737,548 

572,843 

664,609 

695,186 

581,453 

May . 

.  702,892 

610,305 

665,883 

786,995 

761,436 

621,326 

June  . 

.  738,175 

693,089 

666,529 

807,047 

756,257 

616,939 

July  . 

.  717,201 

660,010 

618,917 

768,245 

824,242 

663,421 

August  . 

.  734,350 

690,817 

658,044 

812,114 

847,169 

678,437 

September  . 

.  727,950 

718,751 

498,631 

717,129 

703,363 

640,444 

October  . 

.  773,866 

708,007 

623,383 

793,226 

731,694 

698,613 

November  . 

.  622,154 

696,890 

674,261 

720,308 

554,026 

620,703 

December  . 

.  703,037 

652,505 

634,190 

659,396 

656,689 

679,827 

Total  gross.. 

.  8,268,539 

7.874,062 

7,718,089 

8,841,894 

8,641,582 

7,311,009 

Month. 

1914. 

N.  Y.,  ' 

1915. 

O.  &  w. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

.  197,275 

183,718 

175,020 

164,675 

171,667 

156,328 

hebruary  ......... 

.  153,826 

137,341 

135,896 

143,711 

177,047 

108,029 

March  . 

.  191,030 

151,820 

152,958 

185,496 

199,680 

88,116 

April  . 

.  199,659 

215,963 

150,543 

145,179 

185,650 

144,856 

May  . 

.  198,762 

164,819 

161,342 

179,386 

177,072 

167,403 

June  . 

.  207.931 

140,239 

154,089 

181,965 

186,948 

167,327 

July . 

.  202.362 

201,910 

163,590 

168,915 

167,656 

176,524 

August  . 

.  191,622 

131,987 

190,779 

186,679 

170,313 

182,450 

September  . 

.  185.045 

159,163 

175,329 

155,886 

157,387 

176,492 

October  . 

.  214,752 

209,127 

132,291 

179,403 

165,205 

187,926 

November  . 

.  206,068 

202,266 

162,257 

161,615 

124,700 

161,385 

December  . 

.  204,149 

190,124 

147,007 

157,814 

150,063 

171,465 

Total  gross. . 

.  2,352,486 

2,088,577 

1,945,030 

2,010,724 

2,033,388 

1,882,601 

Month. 

lanuary  . 

LEHIGH  &  NEW  ENGLAND. 

1916.  1917. 

1918. 

268,364 

1919. 

295,233 

hebruary  . 

188.109 

225,944 

286,147 

188,249 

March . 

275,259 

323,157 

356,888 

129,751 

April . 

170,306 

298,220 

322,167 

234,565 

May . 

132,107 

352,920 

339,459 

254,940 

Tune  . 

261,711 

335,602 

332,694 

262,337 

July . 

186,956 

349,845 

351,254 

280,345 

August  . 

190,779 

392,643 

360,922 

318,428 

September  . 

248,625 

340,396 

306,106 

311,588 

October  . 

279,215 

396,113 

340,210 

358,138 

November  . 

280,149 

362,202 

271,504 

314,193 

December  . 

275,329 

288,109 

277,038 

284,684 

Total  . . 

3,232,450 

Included  in  the  above  is  *550,344  tons,  fl, 388, 554  tons, 
by  this  company  to  the  Central  RR.  of  New  Jersey  at  Hauto, 
report  of  the  latter  company. 


$475,300  which  was  transferred 
Pa.,  and  is  included  in  similar 


COMPARATIVE  YEARLY  ANTHRACITE  TONNAGES. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (gross  tons),  not  the  entire  production,  for 
a  series  of  years,  are  shown  below: 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1902. . . . 

..  31,200,890 

1908 . 

.  64,665,014 

1914.... 

. .  *68,342,601 

1903. . . . 

. .  59.362,830 

1909 . 

.  61,969,885 

1915.... 

. .  67,883,776 

1904. . . . 

. .  57,492,522 

1910 . 

.  64,905,786 

1916.... 

. .  67,376,364 

1905. .. . 

. .  61,410,201 

1911 . 

.  69,954,299 

1917.... 

. .  77,133,305 

1906. . . . 

. .  55,698,595 

1912 . 

.  *63,610,578 

1918.... 

. .  76,649,918 

1907. . . . 

*Does 

..  67,109,393  1913 . 

not  include  tonnage  shipped 

.  69,069,628 
over  L.  &  N. 

1919.... 
E.  RR. 

. .  66,855,462 

BEECH  CREEK  COAL  TONNAGE. 

Tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  shipped  from  the  central  Pennsylvania  region 
over  the  Beech  Creek  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  during  the  calendar 
yeai  1  ) 19  decreased  l,917,/57  tons,  or  19.5  per  cent,  compared  with  tonnage  car¬ 
ried  during  1918.  Shipments  by  months  for  several  years  were  as  below: 


Month.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919 

January  .  997,089  925,656  1,144,186  1,111,389  738,043  758  871 

February  .  872,585  768,659  1,135,659  868,459  764,878  462,818 

March  . 1,069,001  835,524  1,122,881  1,107,841  404,614  280,351 

APril  .  395,006  739,748  836,406  909,293  823,320  585410 

May  .  560,591  808,973  799,987  953,862  814,537  630  072 

Jllne  .  702,989  794,167  832,045  916,274  772,158  692  654 

July  .  821,818  841,036  883,443  888,061  851,804  750  064 

August  .  801,141  908,524  952,964  973,452  917,410  763,934 

September  .  769,760  940,491  885,882  885,312  902,125  793921 

October  .  824,875  1,043,314  983,524  1,069,731  1,467,826  1,501994 

November  .  799,166  1,121,859  1,013,954  899,042  698,314  175  659 

December  .  860,987  1,136,252  927,893  795,512  680,849  522,374 

T°tal . 9,471,697  10,864,203  11,518,824  11,378,233  9,835,878  7,918,121 


REDUCING  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Business  Leaders  Tell  What  Is  Needed  to 
Bring  About  Lower  Prices. 

1  he  New  York  Sun  has  obtained  from  leaders  of 
commerce,  industry,  labor  and  transportation  in  the 
United  States  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Greater  productivity  and  an  honest  day’s  work  by 
labor,  the  end  of  the  excess  profits  tax  and  attacks 
on  business  are  among  the  things  recommended  by 
those  whose  views  were  sought. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  their  conclusions : 

“Get  together  and  get  to  work,”  is  world’s  only 
path  to  genuine  progress,  says  Charles  M.‘  Schwab, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation. 

Arouse  public  sentiment  against  industrial  slacker, 
and  cease  attacks  on  business,  is  the  advice  of  J. 
Ogden  Armour,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Armour  &  Co. 

William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American 
Woolen  Co.,  urges  a  return  to  the  56-hour  week  for 
two  years  and  careful  buying  of  necessities  only. 

Henry  B.  Endicott,  president  of  the  Endicott  John¬ 
son  Corporation,  shoe  manufacturers,  asserts  that 
labor  leaders  have  a  great  opportunity  to  bring 
about  needed  increase  in  production. 

A.  C.  Loring,  president  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills,  says  that  industry’s  big  need  is  an  honest 
day’s  work  for  a  full  day’s  pay. 

Public  extravagance  and  unscientific  taxation  are 
blamed  for  conditions  by  James  F.  Bell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washburn  Crosby  Co. 

Julius  H.  Barnes,  director  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation,  says  that  the  Government  should 
again  appeal  to  the  women  of  the  country  to  assist 
in  overcoming  the  prevailing  tendency  toward  unwise 
buying. 

Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Railway  Executives,  contends  that  railroad 
credit  must  be  restored  and  spending  for  non-essen¬ 
tials  eliminated. 

Samuel  Gompers,  speaking  for  organized  labor, 
puts  the  blame  on  Congress  for  its  failure  to  control 
profiteers  and  prevent  hoarding. 

According  to  S.  J.  Lowell,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  the  farmers  believe  the  only  way  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  is  for  every  one  to  be  willing  again 
to  do  a  reasonable  day’s  work. 

Thrift  and  economy  are  needed  to  restore  the  price 
level  of  1913,  according  to  Roger  W.  Babson,  one  of 
the  country’s  leading  industrial  statisticians. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  one  of  the  foremost  politi¬ 
cal  economists,  says  the  dollar  must  be  stabilized  by 
varying  its  gold  content. 


Varying  Retail  Conditions. 

In  the  anthracite  retail  trade  there  are  some  con¬ 
trasts  to  be  observed.  By  reason  of  the  differing 
policies  that  prevailed  in  various  places  during  the 
past  year,  the  dealers  in  some  cities  and  towns  were 
enabled  to  handle  an  unusual  number  of  advance 
orders,  get  their  customers  well  filled  up  before  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  have  had  rather  a  slow 
trade  for  the  past  two  months. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  demand  that  has  come  from 
some  places  for  tonnage  this  circumstance  deserves 
attention,  showing  as  it  does  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  broad  assertions  that  will  be-  strictly  accurate 
concerning  so  great  and  diversified  an  industry  as 
the  coal  trade.  This  is  a  feature  that  will  probably 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  new  “Buy 
Early”  campaign  is  launched.  There  were  certain 
errors  of  judgment  made  in  connection  with  that  of 
last  year  and  it  will  be  desirable  to  regulate  in  a 
most  careful  manner  the  advance  publicity  during 
the  current  season. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Swedish  State  Railways  have 
just  closed  a  contract  for  60,000  tons  of  English  coal 
and  20,000  tons  of  Scottish  coal,  some  of  which  will 
be  shipped  in  February  and  the  remainder  in  March 
and  April.  Prices  range  from  45  5s.  to  £5  10s. 
f.o.b.  shipping  ports. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  in  the 
past  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
trade  has  been  desirous  of  some  stimulating 
feature  to  tide  over  the  concluding  weeks  of 
the  coal  year.  While  February  has  often 
been  a  month  of  storms  and  rough  weather 
conditions  geenrally,  it  has  frequently  trans¬ 
pired,  by  reasons  of  stocks  on  hand,  that 
the  current  demand  for  tonnage  has  been 
very  small  and  the  shading  of  prices,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  early  arrival  of  the  spring 
season  has  been  a  characteristic.  Now  the 
trade  is  handicapped  in  no  small  degree  by 
transportation  troubles  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  weather  conditions.  Most  remarkable  is 
the  contrast  with  regard  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  situation  of  1919  and  that  prevailing 
today.  The  situation  Down  East  is  particu¬ 
larly  acute,  an  embargo  shutting  off  all¬ 
rail  shipments  and  difficulties  incidental  to 
transshipment  by  water  are  curtailing  re¬ 
ceipts  by  the  rail-and-water  route.  Be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  New  England  supplies  are 
more  depleted  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  since  Mr.  Starrow  made  his  pleas  for 
the  favoring  of  that  action,  and,  with  the 
anticipated  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
smokeless  coal,  it  seems  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  very  strong  demand  for  tonnage 
from  New  England  consumers  during  the 
ensuing  coal  year. 

In  the  midst  of  the  present  traffic  difficul¬ 
ties  a  bright  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  a  month,  or  even  less,  snow¬ 
storms  and  frozen  coal  will  cease  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  movement  of  coal.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  situation  may  change  very 
rapidly.  The  Geological  Survey  shows  that 
the  January  output  of  bituminous  coal  es¬ 
tablished  a  record.  Unfortunately,  so  far 
as  the  trade  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
concerned,  the  generalization  of  conditions 
shown  by  the  Survey’s  report  does  not  re¬ 
flect  the  tidewater  market  conditions  but  it 
shows  that  as  a  whole  the  mines  have  lab«>i 
enough  to  turn  out  all  the  coal  that  is  need¬ 
ed  and  that  the  railroads  can  furnish  cars 
for  its  transportation  when  their  operations 
are  not  hampered  by  weather  such  as  Feb¬ 
ruary  has  brought  forth.  The  problem  re¬ 
mains  of  securing  a  proper  distribution  of 
men  and  cars.  It  would  be  well  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  if  the  human  element  could  be  as 
readily  adjusted  as  the  transportation  fea¬ 
tures.  It  is  plain  that  the  mines  of  the 
eastern  states  cannot  count  on  any  addi¬ 


tional  forces  being  obtained  through  immi¬ 
gration.  By  reason  of  the  high  rates  of 
pay  current,  the  mines  are  now  holding  the 
men  better  than  they  formerly  did.  But 
not  only  will  there  be  no  surplus  of  labor 
in  the  near  future,  but  there  will  be  a  short¬ 
age  unless  some  new  means  of  supply  is 
found.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  draw  men 
from  the  Middle  West,  where  an  excess  of 
labor  so  often  leads  to  short-time  opera¬ 
tions  due  to  more  seasonal  demands  in  that 
territory  and  the  excess  mine  capacity 
which  so  easily  overstocks  the  market?  If 
such  a  re-arrangement  could  be  effected  one 
of  the  trade  difficulties  could  be  overcome, 
for  the  lack  of  steady  work  in  the  Middle 
West  forces  a  demand  for  extraordinary 
compensation  on  the  days  that  the  mines  do 
work. 

Consideration  of  the  labor  problem  in  its 
present  aspect  brings  to  mind,  naturally, 
the  thought  of  more  machinery  for  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
It  is  inevitable  that  there  shall  be  further 
installation  of  machinery,  perhaps  in  forms 
not  yet  contemplated,  as  a  means  of  getting 
out  adequate  tonnage  at  a  reasonable  price. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  Engineers,  one  of  the 
speakers  said  that  the  days  of  dollar  coal 
are  gone  forever.  It  was  detrimental  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  operators  but 
highly  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  a  relatively  cheap  supply  of  coal  is  most 
important.  More  machinery  is  doubtless 
the  only  feasible  solution. 

Once  operating  conditions  improve,  the 
railroads  will  be  able  to  handle  all  the  coal 
that  the  market  will  absorb.  Even  in  the 
East  there  are  still  cars  enough  to  move  all 
the  coal  that  is  required,  provided  they  can 
be  kept  going  back  and  forth  between  mines 
and  destination  without  undue  delay.  But 
the  car  situation  is  apt  to  become  worse  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  better,  for  the  causes  para¬ 
lyzing  traffic  in  the  recent  past  are  not 
easily  recovered  from,  and  the  changes  in 
prospect  March  1st,  while  producing  good 
results  in  the  long  run.  beyond  a  doubt,  will 
cause  temporary  unsettlement.  The  trade 
is  very  hopeful  that  the  return  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  private  control  will  in  itself  in¬ 
sure  better  service.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
feeling  is  generally  held  that  some  railroad 
officials,  to  put  it  mildly,  have  not  exerted 
themselves  very  hard  to  make  Government 
control  a  success.  But,  in  proportion,  as 
they  took  that  attitude  so  well  they  bend 


their  energies  all  the  more  strongly  to 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  private 
operations.  Moreover,  through  political 
considerations  and  otherwise,  some  of  the 
ablest  operating  officials  have  been  side¬ 
tracked  during  the  regime  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  when  the  Government 
lets  go  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  abilities  in  straightening  out 
the  traffic  tangle  and  restoring  old-time  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

The  outcome  of  the  bituminous  market 
developments  has  at  least  stimulated  the 
demand  for  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  and 
after  a  long  period  of  slowly  growing  de¬ 
mand,  the  tonnage  is  now  in  active  call,  the 
reserves  thereof  being  a  most  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  thfe  fuel  supply  and  helping  out 
very  nicely  with  respect  to  the  financial 
status  of  the  large  producers.  In  spite  of 
the  severity  of  the  winter  and  all  that  it 
signifies  in  the  way  of  increased  consump¬ 
tion  and  interference  with  transportation, 
no  shortage  of  anthracite  has  developed  ex¬ 
cept  in  spots  and  then  usually  in  certain 
sizes  only.  That  the  situation  would  have 
been  decidely  different  had  the  public  not 
been  more  forehanded  than  it  was  before 
the  war  goes  without  saying.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  for  the  good  of  the  trade  as  well  as 
the  public  itself  that  summer  buying  on  as 
heavy  a  scale  as  was  witnessed  in  1919  will 
be  a  regular  thing  in  the  future.  For,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  anthracite  mines 
have  practically  reached  the  limit  of  their 
productive  capacity  and  all  possible  means 
must  be  taken  to  assure  a  maximum  out¬ 
put  through  the  regular  working  of  the 
collieries  in  spring  and  summer  as  well  as  in 
fall  and  winter,  that  there  may  be  no  lost 
time  due  to  market  conditions,  but  a  regu¬ 
lar  turning  out  of  coal  through  the  active 
working  of  the  mines  every  day  that  it  is 
feasible  so  to  do.- 

By  all  means  the  trade  should  stimulate 
buying  during  March,  that  there  may  be 
no  period  of  dullness  preceding  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  coal  year.  Estimates  of  in¬ 
creased  railroad  freights  generally  fix  upon 
25  per  cent  as  the  probable  amount  to  be 
added,  and  that  in  itself  means  an  increase 
of  about  50  cents  a  ton  in  the  delivered 
price  of  coal.  Should  the  miners  get  even 
10  per  cent  increase,  that  will  mean  a  fur¬ 
ther  advance  of  25  cents  at  least,  and  alto¬ 
gether  it  may  well  be  that  coal  in  the 
domestic  sizes  will  average  a  dollar  a  ton 
more  next  year.  Of  course  the  extra  ton¬ 
nage  available  in  March  for  the  early  buy¬ 
ers  will  not  carry  them  very  far.  But  there 
may  well  be  an  opportunity  to  get  a  million 
tons  more  than  is  generally  purchased  of 
the  domestic  sizes  and  about  half  as  much 
of  the  steam  sizes. 

Fortunately  the  anthracite  trade  does  not 
contend  with  the  diversion  of  coal  for  rail¬ 
road  purposes  which  has  caused  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulty  in  the  soft  coal  trade.  But 
there  has  been  some  diversion  of  coal  con¬ 
signed  to  dealers  in  order  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  institutions  and  other  large 
consumers  which  were  not  able  to  obtain 
their  usual  supply  of  soft  coal.  As  it  will 
lie  a  few  weeks  before  the  soft  coal  trade  is 
running  smoothly  again,  this  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  the  buyers  of  anthracite  should  not 
relax  their  efforts  to  get  as  much  coal  for¬ 
ward  during  March  as  circumstances  permit 
them  to  do. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Embargoes  Having  Serious  Effect  on  Distribution  of  Anthracite  in  All-Rail  Trade — 
Bituminous  Trade  Still  Badly  Hampered  by  Crippling  of  Railroads. 


Weather  conditions  of  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks  have  had  a  much  more  serious 
effect  on  the  distribution  of  anthracite  than 
on  the  production.  Collieries  have  been 
hampered  at  times  by  irregularity  in  the 
placement  of  cars  and  by  depleted  working 
forces,  but  tonnage  has  held  up  to  a  75  per 
cent  basis  or  better.  Owing  to  embargoes, 
however,  some  sections  have  not  got  any¬ 
thing  like  their  pro  rata  of  this  75  per  cent, 
while  others  have  received  more  than  their 
share. 

New  England  has  been  the  hardest  hit 
by  transportation  troubles.  The  New 
Haven  system  has  had  an  embargo  in  ef¬ 
fect  against  all-rail  shipments  for  over  a 
month;  the  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine  have  been  embargoed  since 
February  13.  Other  territory  has  been  cut 
off  for  shorter  periods. 

Ordinarily  this  would  result  in  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  tidewater  shipments,  and  the  lo¬ 
cal  trade  would  benefit  at  the  expense  of 
other  markets.  It  has  worked  out  that 
way  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  instance, 
but  the  tonnage  that  can  be  delivered  to  the 
city  dealers  is  governed  by  pier  capacity 
and  that  has  been  below  normal  because 
of  the  necessity  of  thawing  out  coal  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  dumped.  Water  shipments 
to  New  England  have  been  limited  by  the 
same  difficulties.  Anthracite  movement 
through  the  harbor  ports  showed  a  rapid 
recovery  from  the  snow  storm  of  Febru¬ 
ary  4  and  5,  but  it  received  another  setback 
from  the  freezing  weather  early  this  week. 

Retailers  in  Greater  New  York  have 
booked  more  orders  since  the  first  of  the 
month  than  in  any  similar  period  this  win¬ 
ter.  The  filling  of  them  has  been  delayed 
more  by  the  condition  of  the  streets  than 
by  a  shortage  of  coal.  Buyers  whose  needs 
are  really  urgent  are  given  enough  to  keep 
them  going  and  the  filling  of  other  orders 
is  being  held  up  until  conditions  improve. 
A  feature  of  this  month’s  business  has  been 
a  marked  revival  in  the  demand  for  egg, 
the  producing  and  distributing  interests 
now  having  plenty  of  business  in  that  size, 
which  dragged  for  a  while  earlier  in  the 
winter.  All  the  other  domestic  sizes  are 
in  good  demand,  so  that  the  75-cent  pre¬ 
mium  on  independent  coal  is  being  obtained 
without  any  difficulty. 

Loaded  cargoes  of  steam  sizes  are  in  good 
demand  at  a  stiff  premium  over  the  f.o.b. 
prices,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  afloat 
and  the  big  demurrage  bills  entailed  by  de¬ 
lays  in  getting  boats  loaded.  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  has  been  selling  this  week  at  $6.50 
to  $7.25  alongside;  rice  at  ^5.25  to  $5.75, 
and  barley  at  $4.50  to  $5.00.  Good  grades 
of  independent  buckwheat  are  command¬ 
ing  a  premium  of  25  or  35  cents  in  the  all¬ 
rail  trade.  Rice  is  holding  around  the  cir¬ 
cular  on  line  shipments,  while  some  grades 
of  barley  can  still  be  bought  as  low  as  $1.50. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  in  the  bituminous 
trade — mines  running  half  time  or  less  be¬ 
cause  of  car  shortage,  coal  being  confis¬ 
cated  right  and  left  by  the  railroads  for 
their  own  use  and  to  help  out  public  utili¬ 


ties,  rail  movement  slowed  down  by  con¬ 
gestion  and  deficient  motive  power,  pier 
operations  hampered  by  frozen  coal,  some 
industrial  plants  closed  from  lack  of  fuel 
and  a  much  larger  number  in  imminent 
danger  of  suspending. 

In  most  instances  such  changes  as  have 
occurred  this  week  are  for  the  worse.  The 
blizzard  which  blocked  the  railroads  up- 
State  not  only  resulted  in  fresh  embargoes 
being  placed,  but  tied  up  the  return  of  emp¬ 
ties  from  northern  New  York  and  New 
England,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  a 
worse  car  shortage.  Movement  over  the 
piers,  which  was  proceeding  at  a  better 
rate  during  the  mild  days  last  week,  fell 
down  again  when  the  weather  turned  off 
cold. 

In  fact,  no  sustained  improvement  is 
possible  until  the  railroads  bring  coal 
through  to  tidewater  in  larger  volume,  for, 
as  it  is  now,  every  time  the  piers  speed 
up  a  little  the  tonnage  standing  takes  a 
drop  and  a  few  days  of  normal  dumpings 
would  clean  up  the  accumulation  at  some 
ports.  The  Railroad  Administration  re¬ 
ported  3,051  cars  of  bituminous  at  all  the 
New  York  harbor  ports  last  Thursday,  as 
compared  with  3,775  cars  a  week  previous, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  only  4,099 
cars  were  dumped  during  the  week. 

With  coal  for  public  utilities  and  other 
favored  classes  of  consumers  having  prior¬ 
ity  in  loading,  ordinary  industrial  users  tak¬ 
ing  water  deliveries  are  able  to  get  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  and  their  stocks  are  steadily 
shrinking.  Shippers  supplying  the  latter 
class  of  buyers  are  unable  to  get  their  boats 
loaded  except  after  prolonged  delay,  as  the 
pools  are  being  drained  dry  by  shippers 
having  contracts  with  consumers  who  are 
being  favored  in  the  distribution. 

Even  some  of  the  public  utilities,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  southern  New  England  and 
those  at  all-rail  points  in  this  vicinity  whose 
coal  has  been  confiscated,  are  running  on 
very  limited  reserves.  Gas  companies  and 
by-product  plants  in  particular  are  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  position,  for,  unlike  most  other  con¬ 
sumers,  they  cannot  use  any  kind  of  coal  in 
an  emergency  but  must  have  certain  grades. 

Wholesalers  report  that  there  is  little  or 
no  coal  to  be  picked  up  in  the  region  at  the 
Government  price,  operators  with  free  ton¬ 
nage  being  unwilling  to  sell  it  except  at  a 
premium  for  bunkering  purposes.  Oper¬ 
ators  with  Pool  9  and  71  classifications  are 
said  to  be  demanding  the>  entire  $1.35  pre¬ 
mium  in  some  cases,  while  No.  10  operators 
are  usually  willing  to  divide  with  the  whole¬ 
saler  on  something  like  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 
Rumors  are  in  circulation  that  some  oper¬ 
ators  have  openly  broken  away  from  the 
Government  price  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
unprofitable  with  car  supply  as  it  is  and  that 
the  Lever  Law  allows  them  a  fair  profit. 

Permits  to  ship  to  most  of  the  ports  are 
being  issued  only  in  the  case  of  coal  for 
railroad,  public  utilities,  etc. 


The  E.  M.  Alden  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  distributing 
calendars  showing  in  excellent  pictorial  form  the  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner  held  by  the  Puritans  at  Ply¬ 
mouth. 


PHILADELPHIA  SITUATION. 


Anthracite  Continues  in  Strong  Demand — No 
Improvement  in  Bitumnious. 

With  the  weather  running  the  gamut  from  almost 
zero  temperature  to  spring  thaws,  there  is  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  strong  demand  for  family  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite.  All  week  the  dealers  have  been  strongly 
pressed  by  customers  for  more  fuel,  but  due  to  the 
small  receipts  during  the  past  days  many  orders 
have  gone  unfilled. 

It  has  been  many  a  year  since  the  coal  men  have 
been  compelled  to  put  up  with  such  traffic  conditions 
as  have  existed  this  month.  The  winter  of  two 
years  ago  was  severe  from  the  standpoint  of  cold, 
but  then  the  retailers  were  not  hampered  with  snow 
as  they  have  been  this  year.  It  has  certainly  been 
a  most  costly  winter  for  the  dealer,  and  they  have 
to  a  man  resolved  to  make  greater  efforts  than  ever 
to  induce  the  consumer  to  put  in  coal  in  the  summer 
time,  as  the  development  of  that  feature  has  really 
made  the  retail  business  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  receipts  from  the  collieries  have  been  quite 
meagre  and  it  will  take  some  little  time  for  them  to 
catch  up  to  normal  production.  Early  in  the  week 
the  region  was  visited  with  another  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  running  from  14  inches  to  two  feet,  and  this 
in  connection  with  zero  weather,  cut  down  produc¬ 
tion  seriously. 

With  the  scarcity  of  family  sizes  now  existing  the 
retailers  are  making  extra  efforts  to  move  pea  coal. 
If  anything,  the  delivery  of  this  size  has  increased, 
but  the  consumer  continues  reluctant  to  take  any 
more  of  this  size  than  will  meet  his  needs  until  the 
arrival  of  a  larger  size. 

The  independent  shippers  are  still  having  trouble 
in  getting  rid  of  pea  coal  and  sales  are  frequently 
made  at  the  company  price  of  $5.30  for  this  size, 
although  some  shippers  still  insist  on  customers 
taking  pea  with  the  prepared  sizes  and  at  the  full 
premium  prices. 

Buckwheat  continues  in  the  best  demand  among 
the  steam  coals.  Rice  is  fairly  taken  and  barley 
hardly  at  all.  It  is  not  believed  there  is  any  cutting 
of  the  price  on  buckwheat,  but  rice  is  being  shaded 
from  25  to  40  cents  a  ton,  and  any  one  actually  in 
need  of  barley  can  almost  get  it  at  his  own  price. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

There  is  not  the  least  sign  of  improvement  in  the 
bituminous  situation.  Any  shipper  who  gets  three 
days’  work  at  the  mines  is  considered  to  be  doing 
well  at  this  time.  The  car  supply  fails  to  improve 
and  the  shippers  are  almost  at  the  end  of  their  pa¬ 
tience.  Hardly  any  one  takes  the  trouble  to  ask  the 
Railroad  Administration  whether  there  is  hope  for 
improvement.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  upturn  will  not  come  for  another  month  and  then 
only  if  good  weather  happens  along. 

The  big  users  of  coal  in  this  territory  have  cut  so 
deeply  into  their  reserves  that  most  of  them  have  not 
more  than  a  two  weeks’  supply  ahead.  The  utility 
plants  in  particular,  who  easily  weathered  the  No¬ 
vember  strike,  are  now  at  the  lowest  ebb  they  have 
been  since  before  the  war.  Of  course,  they  will  be 
taken  care  of,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of 
the  lesser  plants  have  been  compelled  to  close  down 
on  account  of  supplies  in  transit  being  diverted. 

It  seems  that  the  shortage  of  cars  is  a  general 
condition  in  all  regions.  Heretofore  the  coal  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  New  York  Central  territory  was  in 
good  volume,  as  they  were  the  last  to  feel  the  need 
of  cars. 

The  delay  of  the  Government  committee  in  making 
a  report  on  the  strike  adjustment  is  very  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  shippers,  as  all  are  anxious  to  get 
contract  business  under  way.  Usually  at  this  time  of 
the  year  a  large  share  of  contract  business  has  been 
covered.  As  it  is  now  everything  is  at  a  stand-still, 
as  now  one  is  in  position  to  fix  a  price.  With  the 
consumers  there  is  very  little  inquiry  as  to  contract 
prices,  as  their  greatest  concern  at  this  time  is  to  get 
sufficient  coal  to  keep  them  going  for  the  present. 


The  Burkard  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  $100,000  corpora¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  with  offices  in  the  Law 
Building. 
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BUFFALO  TRADE  PARALYZED. 


Coal  Shortage  Acute  as  Blizzard  Brings 
Traffic  Nearly  to  a  Standstill. 

It  is  terribly  disappointing  to  get  a  start  in  soft- 
coal  shipping  and  then  see  it  disappear  in  a  day 
through  a  war  of  the  elements.  The  coal  trade  is 
getting  bumps  enough  from  regular  business  condi¬ 
tions  without  having  to  hold  up  and  mark  time  for 
a  blizzard.  Now  it  will  take  a  week  to  get  back 
where  we  were  before.  The  start  was  a  small  one 
and  some  shippers  did  not  feel  it  to  any  great  extent, 
but  it  was  here  all  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  continued 
confiscation  of  coal  in  transit  by  the  roads  and  the 
general  shortage  of  cars. 

Buffalo  entirely  escaped  the  big  blizzard  which 
hit  New  York  City,  but  lest  she  should  feel  stuck 
up  about  it  there  was  another  just  around  the  bend 
laying  for  her.  The  feeling  was  of  the  best  after 
two  weeks  of  the  mildest  of  winter  weather,  when 
without  a  word  of  warning,  the  15th  of  the  month 
developed  the  worst  spell  of  weather  anyone  has 
recollection  of.  It  stopped  all  freight  movement  and 
put  the  coal  shipper  on  the  far-back  seat  of  business. 
If  he  gets  on  his  feet  again  in  a  week  he  will  do 
well.  To  hear  the  reports  of  the  offices,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  keep  the  factories  and  office  build¬ 
ings  going  much  longer. 

Even  shippers  who  were  inclined  to  boast  a  little 
over  the  way  they  were  filling  orders  are  now  in  the 
“stone-dead”  list  with  the  others,  wondering  when 
they  will  get  started  again.  But  for  the  fact  that  the 
bituminous  trade  for  the  past  half  dozen  years  has 
hardened  the  shippers  into  the  most  gamey  of  game 
members  of  business  they  would  be  giving  it  up  now. 
They  complain,  but  not  one  of  them  had  any  idea  of 
letting  go  the  thumb-nail  hold  he  has  left.  Some 
day  it  will  suddenly  expand  into  a  big,  full  hand 
grip  and  he  knows  it.  Then  the  usual  outcry.  No 
matter  how  long  he  has  just  existed,  while  he  has 
been  holding  the  broken  ends  of  the  trade  together, 
he  is  at  once  a  person  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  beaten  out  of  any  sort  of  chance  that  happens 
to  turn  his  way.  But  that  is  business.  Nobody  down 
in  his  heart  believes  it  is  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
All  members  of  a  trade  should  be  in  each  other’s 
confidence,  so  that  the  operator  would  be  ashamed 
to  misrepresent  conditions  or  the  jobber  make  an 
unbalanced  remark  just  to  further  a  sale,  and  no 
consumer  should  take  a  course  in  opposition  to  the 
one  that  his  favorite  jobber  advises.  This  is  the 
sort  of  Socialism  that  would  work  if  properly  tried. 
It  would  not  develop  a  knife  or  a  bomb  in  order  to 
be  carried  out. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  result  of  the  big 
storm  will  be  on  the  local  supply.  Bituminous  has 
been  short  a  long  time  and  there  will  need  to  be 
much  care  to  save  us  from  a  famine.  For  days  no 
freight  of  account  has  moved  and  even  milk  is  hard 
to  get.  Meanwhile  prices  remain  on  the  basis  of 
$470  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.50  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  No.  '8  lump  and  three-quarter,  and  $4.25 
for  all  slack  and  mine-run,  all  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  supply  has  been  pretty  good  right 
along,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  now.  Shippers 
do  not  think  there  will  be  serious  difficulty  if  the 
roads  open  up  at  once.  Another  delay  of  any  sort 
would  create  a  partial  famine,  though  consumers 
are  pretty  well  cared  for.  The  coal  has  held  out 
much  better  than  was  expected.  Natural  gas 
promptly  went  out  as  soon  as  the  cold  became  in¬ 
tense. 


Early  News. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  why  we  have  not 
published  a  description  of  the  new  coal  pier  of  the 
Jersey  Central,  opened  for  business  last  summer. 
This  seems  to  have  been  another  instance  where  our 
news  was  presented  so  well  in  advance  that  some 
folks  did  not  recall  it  when  later  developments 
transpired. 

Readers  will  find  a  full  description  of  new  facili¬ 
ties,  officially  known  as  Pier  18,  in  our  issue  of 
October  18,  1919,  on  page  457. 


STRONG  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Early  Evidence  of  Active  Interest  in 
Spring  Contracting. 

It  is  the  common  judgment  of  coal  producers  of 
the  Cincinnati  district  that  transportation  conditions 
were  at  their  worst  last  week.  This  was  notably 
true  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  C.  &  O.  and 
the  L.  &  N.  The  districts  traversed  by  the  N.  &  W. 
were  in  somewhat  better  luck,  but  the  supply  of 
cars  even  here  went  little,  if  any,  above  50  per  cent, 
though  the  service  was  notably  better.  In  the  case 
of  the  C.  &  O.  there  were  days  when  car  supply 
for  the  entire  mining  section  went  down  to  17  and 
18  per  tent,  and  many  operators  report  that  the 
week  gave  them  practically  no  cars  at  all,  com¬ 
pelling  a  shut-down  of  production.  The  L.  &  N. 
supply  varied  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 

Railroad  men  explain  these  troubles  by  the  cold 
and  stormy  weather.  Coal  men  say  these  conditions 
have  always  prevailed  in  winter,  and  that  never  be¬ 
fore  were  they  as  bad  as  now.  They  are  disposed 
to  lay  a  large  part  of  the  blame  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  haphazard  and  irresponsible  system  of  con¬ 
fiscations,  through  which  thousands  of  cars  of  coal 
are  grabbed  for  diversions  that  are  frequently  re¬ 
mote,  often  apparently  unjustified  and  generally  re¬ 
sults  in  coal  that  is  needed,  being  held  somewhere 
for  a  long  time  out  of  use. 

The  Slothful  Cared  For, 

Cincinnati  coal  men  are  disposed  to  protest  when 
they  see  their  coal  taken,  in  the  process  of  trans¬ 
portation,  from  the  men  who  were  thoughtful 
enough  to  contract  for  it  at  the  logical  time,  and 
given  to  the  men  who  spurned  all  counsel  to  pur¬ 
sue  that  wise  course.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this 
is  being  done,  not  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  but  in 
many  cases.  There  were  more  confiscations  in  the 
Cincinnati  district  last  week  than  there  were  in  any 
similar  period  during  the  strike,  and  gross  deliv¬ 
eries  were  at  a  low  ebb  as  far  as  this  particular 
producing  territory  was  concerned.  Thousands  of 
tons  came  down  the  river  on  barges  at  thst  time 
which  are  not  coming  now. 

Foreign  orders  are  large  and  insistent,  but  the 
smallest  minimum  of  coal  has  gone  from  here  for 
export.  Cargoes  consigned  to  tidewater  under  ex¬ 
port  permits  have  very  generally  been  comman¬ 
deered  at  the  Government  price.  Operators  say  no 
opportunity  is  given  to  argue  as  to  the  fairness  or 
unfairness  of  this  procedure  and  that  there  does  not 
even  seem  to  be  a  process  of  testing  its  validity 
though  there  have  been  rumors  of  proposals  look¬ 
ing  to  that  end. 

Pressure  of  demand  continues  in  both  the  domes¬ 
tic  and  industrial  varieties,  but  in  this  vicinity,  at 
least,  no  actual  distress  is  apparent.  No  factory 
has  shut  down,  and  no  home  has  gone  cold  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  One  Cincinnati  dealer  reported  receiving 
80  orders  in  one  day  that  he  was  unable  to  fill,  and 
he  put  in  an  emergency  call  to  the  regional  dis¬ 
tribution  committee,  but  in  the  meantime  other  deal¬ 
ers  who  had  made  provision  filled  the  orders. 

Gas  People  Im provident. 

Gas  and  by-product  coals  seem  to  be  in  the  most 
pressing  demand.  All  the  evidence  is  that  this  class 
of  consumers  have  been  particularly  improvident. 

Michigan  continues  to  call  loudly  for  cargoes  and 
special  efforts  have  been  made  to  see  that  her  more 
urgent  wants  are  supplied.  Naturally  the  present 
season  of  low  temperature  has  accentuated  domestic 
call. 

Cincinnati  men  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  see  no 
hope  of  early  relief  from  present  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions.  They  understand  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  drag  along  until  mild  weather  dismisses 
the  present  hampering  regime.  Then  they  pretty 
well  agree  that  they  are  going  to  sell  a  lot  of  coal. 
This  situation  is  foreshadowed  by  the  fact  that  coal 
companies  already  are  being  solicited  to  take  con¬ 
tracts  for  summer  delivery.  They  are  refusing  to 
contract  or  to  accept  large  orders  for  mid-summer 
delivery  until  after  April  1,  by  which  time  they 
expect  that  conditions  will  have  been  rationalized 


and  stabilized.  They  are  considering  prices  *and 
selling  campaigns,  subject  of  course  to  that  other 
threatening  cloud  of  labor  differences,  which  they 
fear  may  paralyze  their  industry  in  the  day  of  its 
greatest  and  best  promise. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  indignation  here  at  the 
report,  which  seems  to  have  authentic  verification, 
that  upwards  of  a  thousand  cars  of  Kanawha  coal 
has  been  confiscated  for  diversion  to  Philadelphia 
for  the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  incident  will  develop  protests  in 
some  important  form. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 

Car  Shortage  Causes  Mines  to  Shut  Down — 
Export  Restrictions  a  Detriment. 

While  the  car  shortage  at  the  mines  has  grown 
more  acute  during  the  week,  the  story  of  the  trade 
at  this  time  is  largely  the  same  as  reported  from 
Hampton  Roads  a  week  ago.  Tonnage  handled  is 
holding  up  and  reserve  stocks  on  the  tracks  are 
large,  especially  at  Newport  News,  but  shippers  de¬ 
clare  that  the  car  shortage  and  the  policy  of  di¬ 
version  is  causing  the  reduction  of  working  time 
at  some  of  the  mines  to  the  stage  where  the  matter 
is  becoming  serious.  One  shipper  said  his  com¬ 
pany’s  mines  had  been  operated  only  two  days  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  that  he  understood  similar 
conditions  prevailed  with  other  concerns. 

Local  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
while  saying  that  the  car  supply  is  admittedly  bad 
at  this  time,  expect  that  improvement  will  be  shown 
in  the  next  ten  days.  Cars  are  beginning  to  come 
in  from  other  lines  for  return  to  the  coal  fields,  it 
is  said.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
failure  to  issue  export  permits  rapidly  enough  is 
causing  a  part  of  the  car  shortage  by  tying  up  cars 
at  tide  for  a  longer  period  than  should  be  allowed. 

Waiting  for  Relaxation  of  Rules. 

A  number  of  Norfolk  shippers  say  they  are  just 
sitting  tight  at  this  time  and  waiting  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  let  up  on  its  restrictions.  The  incentive 
to  push  out  and  develop  new  business  hardly  exists 
under  present  circumstances,  it  is  pointed  out,  for 
additional  orders  could  not  be  taken  care  of  were 
they  obtained.  Shippers  are  not  able  to  take  care 
of  all  their  former  contracts  §o  long  as  coal  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  diverted. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  diverted  through  official 
channels  at  this  port  continues  to  go,  it  is  said,  to 
New  England  railroad  companies  and  to  public  util¬ 
ities  in  New  York  and  Boston.  So  long  as  weather 
conditions  in  those  sections  continue  as  they  have 
been,  little  relief  from  the  shortage  there  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  flow  from  ordinary  sources  of  supply,  and 
the  needs  will  probably  be  taken  care  of  from  this 
port. 

Shippers  say  that  while  permits  are  not  being  • 
allowed  on  export  cargoes  as  rapidly  as  they  might, 
some  permits  are  going  through. 

The  week’s  dumpings  are  slightly  heavier  than  a 
week  ago.  For  the  seven  days  ending  Tuesday  at 
midnight  the  total  was  284,994  tons,  while  for  the 
previous  week  it  was  281,000  tons.  By  railroads 
this  week’s  figures  are  as  follows :  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  79,251  tons;  Norfolk  &  Western,  138,530  tons; 
Virginian,  78,215  tons. 

Tonnage  on  tracks  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
on  Wednesday  amounted  to  296,604  tons,  a  little 
less  than  a  week  previous.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
had  138,700  tons,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  89,804,  and 
the  Virginian  68,100. 


We  surmise  that  many  vice-presidents,  general 
managers  and  other  officials  sympathize  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Lansing;  as  does  the  press  of  the  country.  Many 
a  second-in-command  has,  in  an  emergency,  taken  the 
wheel  and  steered  the  ship  through  a  successful  but 
stormy  trip,  only  to  be  told  later  by  a  crotchety  “old 
man”  that  everything  that  was  done  was  entirely 
wrong.  This  is  one  of  the  penalties,  we  suppose,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  certain  degree  of  rank.  It  is  recognized 
that  “Uneasy  rests  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,” 
and  those  in  a  position  of  secondary  authority  also 
have  their  troubles. 
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CHICAGO  TRADE  BRISK. 

Coal  Offices  Besieged  as  a  Result  of  Zero 
Weather.  Better  Grades  Scarce. 

Two  days  of  zero  weather  that  swooped  down 
onto  Chicago  this  week  had  the  coal  dealers  in  a 
great  hubbub.  Customers  were  pouncing  on  retail¬ 
ers  for  immediate  deliveries  while  operators  and 
jobbers  were  besieged  by  retailers  to  help  them  in 
meeting  the  great  rush  of  business  during  the 
emergency. 

Motor  trucks  were  stalled  frequently,  radiators 
bursting  right  while  the  trucks  were  in  operation. 
In  some  instances  drivers  of  the  trucks  failed  to 
show  up,  declaring  the  weather  was  too  cold  to 
work,  and  incidentally  adding  new  complications  to 
an  already  intricate  situation. 

Mild  weather  preceded  the  cold. snap  of  Sunday 
and  Monday  and  many  allowed  their  stocks  of  fuel 
to  dwindle  down,  confident  that  they  could  be  re¬ 
stored  by  dealers  on  short  notice.  When  the  mer¬ 
cury  took  its  tumble,  however,  everybody  wanted 
coal  at  once.  Every  time  a  dealer  picked  up  a  tele¬ 
phone  receiver  he  listened  to  somebody  who  was  all 
out  of  coal  and  would  freeze  to  death  unless  deliv¬ 
ery  was  made  within  the  next  half  hour,  or  at  least 
before  night. 

“In  my  estimation,  anybody  that  does  not  keep  at 
least  a  week’s  supply  of  coal  on  hand  should  freeze 
a  little  bit,”  declared  one  dealer  after  the  crisis  had 
passed.  “It  is  never  possible  to  tell  just  what  is 
going  to  happen  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  everyone  to  keep  a  reasonable  amount  of 
coal  on  hand  to  be  on  the  safe  side.” 

Mild  weather  has  followed  the  zero  temperatures 
and  all  danger  of  a  serious  emergency  arising  out 
of  the  situation  is  safely  passed  for  the  time  being 
at  least. 

Coal  in  desired  sizes  and  kinds  continues  scarce 
on  the  Chicago  market.  Many  firms  report  that 
they  could  sell  ten  times  the  amount  of  better  grades 
of  coal,  if  they  were  able  to  get  deliveries  on  this 
fuel.  The  shortage  is  blamed  almost  entirely  on  the 
shortage  of  cars  which  continues  to  exist  in  the 
same  proportion  as  a  week  ago. 

Mines  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association 
operated  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago  it  was  re¬ 
ported  at  the  offices  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary 
of  the  association. 

O’Gara  Increases  Price. 

Ih  connection  with  its  plan  to  raise  the  price  of 
coal  over  the  fixed  Government  price  of  $2.50  a 
ton  for  prepared  sizes,  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  has 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  trade,  explaining  its 
position.  The  O’Gara  company  states  that  it  is 
prepared  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  any  action 
that  may  follow  its  step. 

The  action  of  the  O’Gara  company  is  based  on  its 
interpretation  of  the  Lever  Act  which  declares  that 
no  concern  is  required  to  operate  under  conditions 
that  do  not  meet  actual  costs  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  Figures  of  costs  for  the  past  two  months, 
show  that  the  advance  made  by  the  O’Gara  com¬ 
pany  to  $3.10  a  ton  was  necessary,  it  is  declared.  A 
ready  market  is  being  found  for  all  coal  of  the 
better  grades  that  can  be  delivered  at  this  figure. 

It  is  also  reported  that  grand  jury  action  is  being 
taken  at  Indianapolis  regarding  the  price  estab¬ 
lished  for  coal.  It  is  considered  probable  that  if 
convictions  are  secured  in  the  courts  there  that 
Chicago  may  be  the  next  landing  place  for  Federal 
officials  in  connection  with  the  price  charged  for 
coal. 

Eastern  cars  are  about  the  only  rolling  stock  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Illinois  coal  fields  at  this  time.  The  car 
situation  which  has  been  acute  for  several  weeks 
has  shown  little  or  no  improvement  during  the  past 
week  and  is  proving  the  principal  agency  in  keeping 
production  at  the  mines  down  to  an  average  of  30 
to  50  percent  of  normal,  according  to  the  location. 

Weather  conditions  just  now  are  extremely  fav¬ 
orable  to  shipping  and  should  mild  weather  remain 
for  a  time,  it  is  expected  in  shipping  circles  that  the 
movement  of  coal  cars  in  railroad  centers  can  be 


speeded  up  by  improved  switching  and  traffic  con¬ 
ditions. 

Much  of  the  delay  that  has  been  experienced  in 
the  delivery  of  coal  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned, 
is  declared  to  exist  in  the  railroad  yards  which  are 
very  slow  in  moving  coal  cars  and  permit  many  of 
them  to  go  astray  with  the  result  that  it.  is  often 
days  and  frequently  weeks  before  they  are  restored 
to  their  owners. 

The  influenza  epidemic  which  tied  things  up  for  a 
time  has  practically  disappeared  and  has  ceased  to  be 
an  element  in  causing  conditions  of  help  shortages 
in  yards,  offices  and  on  the  railroads. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION, 


Slight  Improvement  in  Car  Supply,  but 
Conditions  Are  Still  Very  Bad. 

A  slight  improvement  in  the  car  situation  has 
been  noted  by  operators  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  field,  accordmg  to  reports  received':  from 
various  districts.  The  percentage  of  improvement  is 
not  great,  but  the  operators  optimistically  view  it 
as  an  indication  that  the  tide  has  changed  and  that 
some  gradual  improvement  in  conditions  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  may  be  expected  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  winter.  One  reason  for  the  slight  im¬ 
provement  is  believed  to  be  the  fact  that  cars  which 
were  shipped  West  loaded  with  coal  several  months 
ago  by  the  Government  are  beginning  to  find  their 
way  back  to  the  coal  fields. 

However,  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation  does  not  warrant  one  in 
stating  that  the  situation  is  good  in  the  coal  trade. 
In  the  opinion  of  one  operator  interviewed,  the 
present  period  has  been  the  most  trying  in  his  20 
years’  experience  in  the  business. 

Heavy  snowfalls  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field 
have  hampered  mining  activities  and  made  trans¬ 
portation  difficult,  and  labor  conditions  are  far  from 
ideal.  The  miners  are  not  only  complaining  regard¬ 
ing  the  frequent  lay-offs  made  necessary  by  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  car  supply,  but  seem  to  be  dissat¬ 
isfied  regarding  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  wage 
scale. 

Had  the  miners  been  able  to  go  to  work  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  adjustment  and  work  as  long  and 
as  often  as  they  pleased,  it  is  believed  that  they 
would  have  been  well  pleased  with  their  lot,  but  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  working  only  one,  two  and 
three  days  a  week,  and  are  not  earning  enough  to 
keep  their  families,  adds  considerably  to  the  general 
discontent. 

The  demand  for  coal  in  Central  Pennsylvania  is 
as  brisk  as  ever.  The  high  grade  of  coal  which  is 
produced  here  finds  a  ready  market  and  brokers 
vie  with  each  other  in  buying  up  odd  cars.  Much 
tonnage  for  export  continues  to  be  shipped  from 
Central  Pennsylvania.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  prices  during  the  week.  Government  figures  still 
prevailing. 


The  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  a  request  from  a 
commercial  agency  in  Italy,  which  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  coal  in  that  country.  Information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  inquiry  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
department  and  referring  to  inquiry  No.  32,031. 


In  France  the  clocks  have  been  set  ahead  an  hour 
as  a  coal  conservation  method.  Last  year  the  day¬ 
light  saving  plan  was  in  effect  for  218  days,  and  this 
year  the  period  will  be  extended  to  252  days  by  be¬ 
ginning  in  February. 


The  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  study  the  fuel  situation  in 
Canada.  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
practicability  of  extending  the  area  of  distribution 
for  coal  produced  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  coal  fields.  Central  Canada  is  now  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  United  States  for  its  coal  supply,  a 
condition  which  has  its  drawbacks  when  tonnage  is 
scarce  on  this  side  of  the  border  and  American  dol¬ 
lars  are  at  a  premium. 


BOSTON  RECEIPTS  LOW. 


Government  Being  Urged  to  Speed  Up  Move¬ 
ment  of  Bituminous  by  Water. 

The  New  England  bituminous  situation  continues 
to  be  as  puzzling  as  ever— or  even  more  so.  J.  J. 
Storrow,  a  member  of  the  New  England  Sub-Coal 
Committee,  is  devoting  his  attention  to  trying  to 
get  the  Federal  authorities  to  send  as  much  coal  as 
possible  by  water.  He  has  little  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  railroads  to  get  in  any  appreciable  amount 
all-rail. 

The  roads  were  only  beginning  to  dig  out  after 
the  storm  when  there  came  the  big  thaw  and  sudden 
freeze  the  first  of  the  week.  Hundreds  of  coal  cars 
were  caught  on  sidings  and  in  freight  yards  and  the 
water  that  overflowed  the  tracks  to  a  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches  froze  them  down  to  the  rails  so  solidly 
that  only  another  thaw  or  digging  with  picks  will 
release  them. 

As  large  forces  of  workmen  as  possible  have  been 
put  on  the  digging  job  but  the  labor  shortage  is 
felt  keenly.  Even  if  all  of  the  cars  were  made 
immediately  available  they  would  help  comparatively 
little,  so  serious  is  the  situation  that  faces  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Storrow  says  that  unless  something  is  done 
promptly  at  Washington  to  forestall  it,  the  situa¬ 
tion  after  March  1  will  be  the  worst  ever  in  this 
section.  This  is  because  on  that  date  the  Railroad 
Administration '  will  be  automatically  wiped  out  by 
the  return  of  the  roads  to  private  ownership  and 
with  this  charge  there  will  be  left  no  authority  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  export  coal.  The  licensing 
for  export,  resting  now  with  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration,  will  be  dead.  The  extra  price  of  $1.35  a 
ton  permitted  to  be  charged  on  foreign  shipments 
will  immediately  prove  so  tempting  and  practical  a 
business  proposition,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Storrow, 
that  mine  operators  will  sell  to  exporters  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  New  Englanders.  No  other  section  will 
feel  this  situation  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent. 

He  says  that  the  singing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  or 
adoption  of  a  peace  resolution  would  remove  all 
war-time  price  restrictions  on  both  coal  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  export.  This  might  prove  an 
even  harder  situation  for  New  England  than  merely 
removing  the  foreign  licensing  system,  because  New 
England  then  would  be  forced  to  bid  for  its  coal. 
The  prices  are  so  high  abroad  and  the  demand  so 
tremendous  that  the  matter  of  a  few  dollars  would 
be  comparatively  small  to  the  foreign  buyers.  New 
England,  said  Mr.  Storrow,  now  is  paying  all  that 
it  can  stand;  it  cannot  seek  its  coal  in  the  Middle 
West  fields,  and,  unless  its  industries  are  to  close 
down  a  few  weeks  hence,  it  must  have  Federal  aid 
to  a  large  extent. 

Storrow  Wants  Regulation  Continued. 

Mr.  Storrow  feels  that  a  controlling  hand  must 
be  maintained  by  the  Government,  through  some 
department  or  agency,  if  New  England  is  to  be  able 
to  secure  anything  like  the  amount  of  coal  it  requires 
to  keep  going.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  he  is 
urging  in  Washington,  it  is  believed  here.  He 
pointed  out  before  he  left,  talking  with  the 
Journal’s  representative,  that  despite  all  efforts  to 
get  coal  here  in  large  quantities  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  come  up  to  the  normal  amount  of  150,000  tons  of 
water-borne  coal  arriving  weekly. 

Monday  s  rail  movements  of  bituminous  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  what’s  going  on  with  the 
roads :  85  cars  arrived  at  the  gateways  and  193  cars 
were  moved  by  all  of  the  roads  from  the  gateways 
eastward.  Normal  movement  is  600  cars.  The  Sub- 
Railroad  Coal  Committee  reports  a  considerable 
number  of  factories  closed  because  of  lack  of  coal 
and  many  others  on  the  verge  of  a  shutdown  unless 
relief  is  given  within  a  few  days. 

Dealers  who  are  receiving  coal  by  water  are  dis¬ 
tributing  it  in  the  way  that  will  make  it  go  the 
farthest  in  preventing  shutdowns.  Monday’s  water 
receipts,  steamers  and  barges,  amounted  to  8,700 
tons.  There  arrived  the  same  day  11,595  tons  of 
anthracite.  All  of  the  craft  reported  encountering 
gales  and  very  rough  weather,  which  caused  delays. 
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This  shows  the  situation  that  the  Shipping  Board 
is  going  to  combat.  Even  with  a  greatly  enlarged 
fleet  of  coal  carriers  much  time  will  be  lost  on  mak¬ 
ing  the  trips  both  going  and  coming  from  Hampton 
Roads. 

Retailers  are  having  troubles,  but  they  are 
“clouds  with  silver  linings,”  so  to  speak,  for  the 
rush  of  business  is  what  is  causing  them.  Orders 
have  poured  in  upon  many  concerns  so  fast,  and 
with  so  many  urgent  demands  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  on  account  of  sickness  and  absolutely  empty 
bins,  some  instances  were  found  last  Sunday  where 
deliveries  went  on  just  the  same  as  on  a  week  day. 
The  retail  price  of  $13.50  seems  not  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  most  people.  Perhaps  one 
factor  is  the  thousands  of  cases  of  sickness  around 
Boston  alone,  which  call  for  warm  houses  at  all 
costs. 

The  dealers,  it  should  be  said,  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  favor  people  with  quick  service  under 
the  circumstances  and  the  men  have  cooperated 
creditably  also.  If  the  volume  of  incoming  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  keeps  up,  all  will  be  well  with  the  retailers. 


BALTIMORE  MARKET. 

With  Little  Coal  Moving  Offshore,  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Receipts  Meet  Local  Needs. 

With  the  present  soft  coal  market  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  from  many  standpoints,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  trade  is  one  of  optimism.  After  weeks  of  bad 
weather,  with  severe  snow  storms  causing  delay  in 
unloading,  the  weather  opened  up  the  latter  part 
of  last  week,  and  during  this  week,  which  made 
possible  the  unloading  of  cars  and  the  quick  return 
of  empties,  thus  sending  to  the  mines  a  much  needed 
car  supply.  For  more  than  10  days  the  entire  B.  & 
O.  system,  including  its  connections,  have  furnished 
a  very  poor  supply  of  cars,  with  the  result  that  the 
Cumberland  and  Western  Virginia  division  provided 
a  supply  of  between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  normal. 
Following  the  flood  of  complaints  that  were  rushed 
into  Washington,  word  has  come  from  the  Railroad 
Administration  that  empties  would  be  provided  so 
that  miners  could  make  sufficient  money  to  keep 
them  at  home  and  stop  the  movement  into  other 
trades. 

There  is  a  complex  situation  at  tidewater.  There 
have  been  numerous  diversions  at  tide,  and  while 
the  daily  average  had  been  held  around  1,500  to 
2,000  cars,  Curtis  Bay  has  been  cut  to  about  500 
cars.  But  this  has  proved  sufficient  to  meet  the 
local  demand,  for  there  were  no  loadings,  not  even 
any  bunkering  worth  speaking  of.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  vessels  here  without  permits, 
but  seeking  coal,  and  Washington  has  been  asked 
to  pass  on  the  question  of  issuing  permits.  The 
Central  Coal  Committee  held  a  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  nothing  definite  was  announced  when  ad¬ 
journment  came,  although  foreign  buyers  are  mak¬ 
ing  very  pressing  demands. 

Lifting  of  Export  Embargo  Discussed. 

Rumors  are  many  that  there  is  liable  to  be  a  par¬ 
tial  lifting  of  the  export  ban,  for  another  meeting 
of  the  Central  body  is  expected  to  be  held  shortly. 
The  lifting  of  the  ban,  reports  have  it,  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  permits  to  take  care  of  some  very 
urgent  demands.  There  are  some  reports  that  in¬ 
dicate  there  may  come  a  full  lifting  of  the  ban  at 
almost  any  time. 

At  this  time,  with  the  uncertainty  of  delivery, 
there  has  shown  up  in  the  market  some  Government 
priced  coal.  There  was  some  coal  offered  during 
the  week  at  better  than  Government  prices.  The 
price  above  the  Government  mark  is  explained  by 
the  assertion  that  there  are  some  operators  who 
have  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  well  as  other  Government  agencies. 
These  operators  are  said  to  have  pointed  out  that 
their  production  price  is  higher  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  maximum  sale  price,  and  that  they  have  been 
assured  that  the  Lever  act  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  sell  at  a  “fair  profit.”  Then  have  gone 
ahead  and  created  a  fair  price  scale  of  their  own, 
it  is  reported.  Coal  has  been  offered  on  the  open 
market  at  from  $3.50  to  $4.  Whether  Washington 


will  take  any  action  in  the  matter  is  one  that  the 
trade  is  unable  to  forecast. 

The  Steamship  Alaskan,  with  a  cargo  of  10,969 
tons  of  coal,  departed  during  the  past  week  with 
the  largest  export  shipment  for  sometime.  There 
are  still  several  ships  with  permits  issued  previous 
to  the  embargo  date  that  are  expected  here  for 
loading  at  almost  any  time. 

The  hard  coal  dealers  unexpectedly  were  able  to 
have  better  receipts  during  a  brisk  demand  than  for 
a  long  period.  Yet  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
complaint  about  preparation  of  some  coal  at  the 
mines,  and  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  has  been  asked  to  get  into  the  situation 
and  aid  in  the  work  of  improving  the  conditions. 


MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL. 

Shipments  Inland  Still  Badly  Hampered  by 
Shortage  of  Cars  at  Docks. 

The  past  week  has  been  marked  by  some  of  the 
most  severe  cold  of  the  winter,  which  resulted  in 
an  instant  increase  of  coal  consumption  and  a  de¬ 
crease  of  tonnage  moving.  Fortunately,  the  cold 
spell  came  late  enough  so  that  it  did  not  last  long, 
there  being  but  two  days  of  sub-zero  weather  and  a 
quick  recovery.  The  net  result  was  a  temporary 
increase  in  consumption  and  a  narrower  stock  on 
hand  in  the  yards  of  retailers  generally.  As  re¬ 
tailers  all  over  the  Northwest  are  figuring  very 
closely,  and  have  little  surplus  at  best,  it  means  that 
they  must  have  additional  supplies  that  much 
sooner. 

There  is  no  serious  effect  developed,  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  though  not  large,  has  been  general.  No  serious 
complaint  has  come  up  of  any  actual  scarcity  of  coal 
at  any  point.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
improvement  to  be  noted  in  the  prospects  for  get¬ 
ting  more  coal.  Cars  are  as  scarce  as  ever,  and 
transportation  difficulties  are  as  acute  as  ever. 

The  railroad  authorities  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  any  more  cars.  Other  commodities  which 
are  in  need  of  cars  have  to  wait  on  the  greater 
needs  of  grain  shippers  and  can  get  only  such  cars 
as  are  not  fit  for  moving  grain — damaged  cars  of 
various  states  of  broken  doors,  broken  floors,  and 
the  like.  Coal  is  moving  in  whatever  can  be  gotten, 
open  top  coal  cars,  ore  cars  or  anything  offered. 
But  the  supply  is  not  enough  to  handle  the  orders 
waiting.  It  will  be  irritating  to  the  trade  if  they 
shall  lose  tonnage  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
moved  out  because  of  failure  to  provide  cars  enough 
to  meet  the  call. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  the  future  which  is  giving  the 
coal  trade  most  concern.  They  would  like  to  know 
what  to  expect  for  the  future,  and  to  lay  their  plans 
accordingly.  With  April  1  only  six  weeks  distant, 
they  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  to  expect  in 
the  way  of  prices.  This  is  not  exclusive  to  the 
Northwest,  but  here  the  coal  trade  is  compelled  to 
plan  ahead,  while  other  sections  are  able  to  handle 
their  coal  business  without  so  much  provision  for 
the  future.  It  is  true  that  th;s  compulsory  planning 
for  the  future  puts  the  Northwest  in  better  shape, 
when  conditions  develop  such  as  last  fall,  than  other 
territory.  So  in  the  efforts  to  plan  for  the  new 
season  not  a  hint  can  be  obtained  from  the  mines 
as  to  what  may  be  expected. 


Coal  dealers  of  Augusta,  Hallowell  and  Bath,  Me., 
have  organized  the  Kennebec  Towboat  Co.  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  tug  Seguin  to  tow  on  the  Kennebec 
River.  There  are  fifteen  stockholders,  with  $25,000 
paid  in  on  the  $50,000  capital  stock.  The  officers 
are:  President,  Fred  Boston,  of  Gardiner;  treas¬ 
urer,  Thomas  Gibbons,  of  Bath;  and  clerk,  Walter 
Glidden,  of  Bath.  The  coal  dealers  made  this  move 
to  protect  themselves  as  there  was  danger  of  the 
river  being  left  without  towing  facilities.  The  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  had  been  operating  a  tug,  but  has  with¬ 
drawn  it. 


E.  K.  Shera,  who  has  been  with  the  Flat-Top 
Fuel  Co.,  has  been  made  Indiana  representative  of 
the  Crystal  Block  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Central 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  and  will  make  his  home  at 
Richmond,  Ind. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ASKS  AID. 


Governors  Appeal  to  Federal  Authorities  and 
Shipping  Board  Promises  Relief. 

Boston,  February  19. — Governor  Coolidge  of 
Massachusetts  called  a  conference  of  New  England 
Governors  in  this  city  at  the  request  of  J.  J.  Stor- 
row  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
Washington  in  the  most  effective  way  possible  to 
give  New  England  more  coal.  It  was  held  Monday. 
The  following  resolution  was  wired  to  the  Shipping 
Board  by  the  conference : 

“Resolved :  The  consideration  which  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  has  given  to  the  requirements  of  New 
England  in  the  past  is  very  much  appreciated,  and 
it  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  New 
England  for  the  assistance  it  has  rendered.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  railroad  facilities  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  supply  us  with  coal,  and  under  the  present 
stress  of  weather,  and  with  the  present  facilities, 
this  inadequacy  is  very  much  intensified,  all  of 
which  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  depend  on 
water  transportation. 

“The  number  of  ships  provided  for  this  by  you 
at  the  present  time  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient. 
It  is  respectfully  urged  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  provide  more  ships,  in  order  to  give  relief  to 
what  is  growing  into  a  condition  of  being  the  great¬ 
est  shortage  New  England  has  ever  experienced.” 

Message  to  Mr.  Hines. 

To  Director  General  of  Railroads  Hines  this  tele¬ 
gram  was  dispatched : 

“The  public  utilities  of  Southern  New  England 
have  always  secured  their  coal  from  barges  loading 
from  New  York  piers,  going  through  the  Sound,  to 
a  large  and  essential  extent.  Under  an  order  is¬ 
sued  February  6,  we  believe,  from  the  office  of  the 
Regional  Director  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  public 
utilities  are  given  priority,  which  means  in  effect 
that  no  coal  can  reach  Southern  New  England  ex¬ 
cept  by  rail,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  now. 

“It  is  requested  that  this  order  be  modified,  and 
that  barges  which  have  been  compelled  to  wait  be 
advanced,  so  as  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  that 
hereafter  barges  be  loaded  in  their  regular  order. 
We  refer  entirely  to  coal  destined  to  our  public  util¬ 
ities.  Hampton  Roads  coal  does  not  move  into  the 
Sound  ports  because  the  vessels  draw  too  much 
water.” 

Daniels  Also  Appealed  To. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  went  this  wire: 
“Owing  to  the  present  inability  of  the  railroads, 
due  to  bad  weather,  and  the  lack  of  ships  on  the 
part  of  the  Shipping  Board,  it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  coal  for  New  England.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  use  some  of  the  colliers  belonging  to  the 
Navy  for  this  necessary  purpose?  We  have  under¬ 
stood  that  the  naval  collier  Jason  is  now  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  and  perhaps  could  be  diverted  to  this 
purpose  for  several  trips.  The  condition  is  so  se¬ 
rious  that  the  New  England  Governors  are  in  con¬ 
ference  for  relief.” 

Later  Governor  Coolidge  received  from  Chairman 
Payne  of  the  Shipping  Board  a  telegram  saying  that 
“as  a  result  of  special  efforts  we  have  been  making 
to  relieve  New  England  coal  shortage,  we  have  been 
able  to  offer  through  our  Boston  representative  six 
additional  Shipping  Board  steamers  approximating 
55,000  tons  coal  capacity,  available  now  or  within  a 
few  days  at  Hampton  Roads.  This  is  additional  to 
Shipping  Board  tonnage  now  carrying  New  Eng¬ 
land  coal  for  Railroad  Administration  and  will  be 
supplemented  with  further  tonnage  in  substantial 
amounts  to  the  extent  of  our  utmost  ability.” 


Employes  of  the  Staples  Coal  Co.,  of  Boston,  held 
a  valentine  party  at  Hotel  Carleton.  President  M. 
H.  Klous,  Treasurer  F.  T.  Hitchcock,  and  Sales 
Manager  E.  C.  Williams  were  among  those  present. 


Mayor  Peters,  of  Boston,  was  scored  at  a  City 
Council  meeting  because  he  did  not  oppose  the 
higher  price  for  gas  in  Boston.  It  was  claimed 
poor  people  who  could  not  get  coal  were  using  gas 
for  heating  and  thus  were  being  gouged. 
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NOTES  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

Roy  R.  Smith,  of  the  North  Columbus  Ice  &  Coal 
Co.,  was  here  to  buy  coal  on  Monday. 

T.  V.  Bush,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is 
laid  up  with  a  severe  attack  of  sickness. 

L.  F.  Koring,  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.,  and  his 
entire  family  are  prostrated  with  the  influenza. 

J.  S.  King,  of  the  King  Coal  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
was  a  visitor  to  Cincinnati  coal  offices  on  Monday. 

Leslie  T.  Van  Epps,  of  the  Van  Epps  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland,  was  a  visitor  to  this  market  on  Monday. 

T.  J.  Robson,  sales  manager  of  the  Wyatt  Coal 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  here  on 
Monday. 

Leslie  Pickelshimer  has  been  made  superintendent 
of  the  Elkhorn  Junior  mining  properties  at  Mill¬ 
stone,  Ky. 

Stanley  Harris,  of  the  Springfield  Coal  &  Ice 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  here  hunting  for  coal 
on  Saturday. 

D.  A.  Vowles,  sales  manager  for  the  Wyoming 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  been  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  a  week. 

R.  S.  Magee,  president,  and  A.  D.  Moser,  secretary 
of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  are  spending  the  week 
in  the  mining  section  of  Virginia. 

E.  J.  Payne,  of  the  Lake  Export  &  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  visiting  coal 
circles  in  Cincinnati  on  Saturday. 

J.  L.  Forepaugh,  of  Cleveland,  connected  with  the 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  in  the 
city  on  a  buying  mission  on  Tuesday. 

General  Manager  B.  N.  Ford,  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  coal  department,  is  spending  a  few  days  this 
week  at  the  Robinson  Creek,  Ky.,  mines  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Association  has 
decided  upon  the  appointment  of  a  traffic  manager 
and  hopes  to  announce  a  selection  for  the  place  this 
week. 

J.  H.  Briscoe,  coal  manager  for  Eaton,  Rhodes 
&  Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of  the  week  at  Pike- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  other  parts  of  the  Big  Sandy  coal 
district. 

John  Hoffman,  vice-president  of  the  Kentucky 
Fuel  Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  visiting  the 
company’s  mining  properties  near  Middleboro,  in 
Bell  County,  Ky. 

F.  B.  Veercamp,  who  has  held  a  position  with  the 
Reliance  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  for  several  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  connected  with  the  Southeastern 
Coal  Co.  at  its  offices  in  this  city. 

Gen.  Edward  O’Toole,  general  manager  of  coal 
properties  for  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  and  Howard 
M.  Evenson,  of  the  same  corporation,  visited  Cin¬ 
cinnati  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

C.  D.  Weeks,  of  Milwaukee,  vice-president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  was  here  on  Monday 
to  urge  the  federal  regional  committee  not  to  con¬ 
fiscate  any  coal  consigned  to  his  company,  which 
is  a  public  utility.  His  request  was  granted. 

R.  L.  Thomas,  the  Indianapolis  representative  of 
the  Crystal  Block  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Central 
Pocahontas  Co.,  who  was  recently  transferred  to 
Norfolk,  died  from  a  minor  operation  in  New  York 
a  few  days  ago. 

William  West,  field  representative  of  the  General 
Coal  Co.,  died  suddenly  last  week  of  influenza  at 


White  Ash. 

f  j  -A - — ^ 

Mines.  Lower  Ports. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Broken  . $9.95-6.45*  $7.80-8.30* 

Egg  .  6.35-7.10*  8.20-8  95* 

Stove  .  6.60-7.35*  8.45-9.20* 

Chestnut  .  6.70-7.20*  8.55-9.05* 

pea  .  5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat  .  3.40-3.75*  5.15-5.50* 

Rice  .  2.75-3.00*  4.50-4.75* 

Parley  .  1.50-2.25f  3.25-4.0Of 


‘Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Charleston,  W.  Va.  Mr.  West’s  home  was  at  Bethel, 
Ohio,  near  this  city.  Mr.  West  was  widely  known 
to  the  fraternity  and  very  popular. 

The  Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  has  bought  the 
No.  2  operation  of  the  New  Pocahontas  Coal  Co., 
near  Hemphill,  W.  Va.,  which  will  become  Mine 
No.  4  of  the  new  owners.  This  purchase  completes 
a  block  of  6,500  acres  for  the  buying  corporation. 

P.  W.  Slemp,  formerly  manager  of  the  Elkhorn 
Junior  Coal  Co.,  an  allied  interest  with  the  Richvein 
Coal  Co.,  will  become  associated  with  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  as  secretary  and  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager  and  will  be  located  at  the  office  of  the  company 
in  the  First  National  Bank  in  Cincinnati. 


Price  Advance  in  Illinois. 

1  hough  the  O’Gara  Coal  company  still  continues 
to  sell  coal  in  prepared  sizes  at  $3.10  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  fixed  the  price  at  $2.50, 
there  has  been  no  general  disposition  among  the 
local  companies  to  follow  suit  in  boosting  the  price. 
It  is  felt  in  many  circles  that  the  Government  re¬ 
striction  is  soon  to  be  lifted. 

“Some  of  the  companies  have  ‘taken  a  chance,’  and 
boosted  their  prices,”  said  one  coal  operator.  “Un¬ 
der  interpretation  of  the  Lever  Act,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  not  much  of  a  risk  for  any 
company  that  is  mining  a  high  grade  coal,  as  the 
cost  of  operations  would  be  prohibitive  if  the  coal 
had  to  be  sold  at  the  Government  figure. 

“The  O’Gara  company  is  mining  a  high  grade 
coal  and  it  costs  more  now  than  ever  before  to 
produce  such  coal.  The  price  that  has  been  fixed 
by  the  company,  certainly  seems  fair  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  experience  any  trouble. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  O’Gara  company  is  the 
only  one  that  has  issued  circulars  announcing  the 
new  price  that  they  are  asking  for  coal.  A  ready 
market  is  being  found  at  this  figure,  however,  as 
the  demand  is  large  and  the  market  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  good  coal. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  competitors  of  the 
O’Gara  company  have  been  getting  more  than  $3.10 
for  coal,  but  upon  the  claim  that  it  has  been  sold 
to  fill  old  orders.” 

It  is  declared  that  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  generally  believed  that  Government  prices  will 
soon  be  removed,  that  other  companies  would  also 
announce  that  necessity  has  required  them  to  get 
more  than  the  Government  price  for  this  coal. 


A  New  Police  Boat. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Scully  will  soon  have  his  name¬ 
sake  craft  under  his  eye  once  more. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  large  ocean-going 
tug,  Thomas  J.  Scully,  was  purchased  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  and  sent  across  under 
the  name  of  the  Penobscot,  to  serve  as  a  patrol  boat 
off  the  harbor  of  Brest,  France. 

The  police  boat  Patrol  so  generally  tied  up  at  pier 
A,  adjacent  to  the  Battery,  having  outlived  its  use¬ 
fulness  after  a  career  of  about  30  years,  the  authori¬ 
ties  looked  about  for  a  boat  to  replace  it  and  found 
that  the  Penobscot  could  be  obtained  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  nominal  basis  of  cost,  so  that  vessel  in 
future  will  make  its  headquarters  at  pier  A,  ready 
for  police  duty  in  the  harbor. 

The  boat  is  not  only  larger  but  faster  than  the 
Patrol,  a  vessel  of  no  mean  class  which  has  carried 
many  notable  personages  as  an  official  city  craft. 


Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 
F.  o.  b. 

Lower  Ports. 
New  York. 

$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.80-7.10* 

8.40-8.95* 

6.80 

8.65 

6.80-7.35* 

8.65-9.20* 

7.20 

9.05 

6.80-7.20* 

8.65-9.05* 

7.20 

9.05 

5.40 

7.05 

5.65 

7.40 

tHighest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


EXPORTS  AND  EXCHANGE 


Ban  on  Foreign  Coal  Shipments  Reacting 
Unfavorably  on  General  Business. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  bituminous  operators 
in  New  York,  C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the 
Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation  and  president  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York, 
urged  that  the  early  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  coal  was  highly  desirable  not  only  from 
a  trade  standpoint,  but  in  order  to  stabilize  foreign 
exchange  and  guard  against  industrial  depression. 

The  export  embargo  on  coal  has  unquestionably 
been  a  factor  in  the  recent  slump  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  rates,  said  Mr.  Andrade.  “It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  analyze.  Under  normal  conditions  the  ex¬ 
change  rate  is  maintained  at  or  near  par  by  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  commodities  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Before  the  war  relatively  small  ship¬ 
ments  of  gold  sufficed  to  adjust  trade  balances  and 
stabilize  exchange.  During  the  war  Europe  had 
little  to  export  and  her  imports  from  this  country 
were  enormous.  A  severe  drop  in  exchange  rates 
was  avoided  at  that  time  by  artificial  means  and  by 
large  European  borrowings  in  this  country. 

“When  Government  support  was  withdrawn  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Armistice,  the  value  of  foreign  money 
as  measured  in  dollars  began  to  decline  until  now 
European  countries  have  to  pay  a  premium  of  30 
or  35  per  cent  on  everything  they  buy  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Naturally  they  buy  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
slump  of  the  past  six  weeks  has  given  our  foreign 
trade  a  setback  that  will  react  on  business  in  gen¬ 
eral  unless  the  exchange  situation  is  corrected. 

“It  will  never  be  remedied  until  Europe  is  able  to 
increase  its  exports,  and  that  will  come  about  only 
when  the  coal  shortage  over  there  is  relieved. 
European  exports  are  largely  in  manufactured 
goods,  which  cannot  be  turned  out  unless  factories 
in  France,  Italy  and  other  countries  have  fuel  to 
operate  with.  This  they  are  unable  to  obtain  in 
adequate  quantities  from  Great  Britain,  and  with 
American  shipments  shut  off  they  have  no  source 
of  supply. 

“Obviously  this  is  not  a  matter  that  affects  the 
coal  trade  alone,  but  it  is  of  importance  to  every 
business  man  and  every  workingman  in  the  country. 
Our  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  Europe’s  pros¬ 
perity  to  an  extent  that  not  everybody  realizes.  The 
ban  on  steam  coal  exports  should  be  raised  without 
any  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
at  Washington.” 


Acute  Situation  in  Michigan. 

Chicago  coal  dealers  and  operators  have  exper¬ 
ienced  a  heavy  demand  for  fuel  from  Michigan  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  where  the  fuel  supply  has  been 
particularly  acute.  The  Michigan  fuel  situation  is 
reported  to  be  most  serious  in  the  eastern  side  of 
the  State. 

Many  Chicago  coal  men  have  been  forced  to  turn 
down  orders  for  fuel  in  several  Michigan  cities,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  having  their  hands  full  to  meet  the 
demand  for  fuel  that  is  being  experienced  nearer 
home. 

“We  can  sell  all  the  coal  we  can  produce  right 
here  at  home,”  declared  one  coal  dealer.  “By  sell¬ 
ing  at  home  we  are  not  only  taking  care  of  our 
friends,  but  we  are  getting  the  same  price  for  the 
coal  that  we  could  get  for  deliveries  way  over  in 
Michigan  to  points  that  are  really  out  of  our  terri¬ 
tory  in  normal  times.” 

Embargoes  and  shipping  conditions  have  prac¬ 
tically  cut  Michigan  off  from  its  Eastern  supply  of 
coal  and  as  a  result  the  situation  is  serious  in  some 
parts  of  the  State. 


B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co., 
spent  last  week  in  and  about  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Under  the  head  “Our  1920  Models  Have  Arrived,’* 
the  Leland  Coal  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  proceeds 
to  give  the  specifications  of  the  coal  that  it  has  for 
sale,  along  the  line  of  the  automobile  advertisements 
that  are  so  much  of  a  feature  of  the  papers  as  the 
riding  season  approaches. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 
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Bituminous  Operators  Discuss  Stabilization. 

Plans  for  Doing  Away  with  Seasonal  Fluctuations  in  Demand  and  Production  Receive 
Consideration  at  Two-Day  Meeting  Held  in  New  York  This  Week. 


Bituminous  operators  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  the  number  of  perhaps  two  hun¬ 
dred  attended  a  conference  on  the  stabilization  of 
the  soft  coal  industry  held  in  New  York  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week  in  conjunction  with 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers. 

The  conference  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  president-elect  of  the  Institute, 
who,  it  was  announced,  had  formulated  definite  plans 
for  participation  of  engineers  in  a  constructive  policy 
for  the  better  working  of  the  bituminous  industry. 
The  retiring  president,  Horace  V.  Winchell,  was  also 
instrumental  in  arranging  for  the  conference. 

Mr.  Hoover  made  a  brief  address  before  the 
gathering  on  Tuesday,  but  did  not  go  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plan,  merely  stating  that  the  problem  was 
one  with  which  the  engineers  were  eminently  fitted 
to  deal.  At  a  dinner  of  engineers  held  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  that  night  Mr.  Hoover  made  some  further  re¬ 
marks  on  the  soft  coal  situation. 

“Here  is  an  industry  functioning  badly  from  an 
engineering  and  consequently  from  an  economic  and 
human  standpoint,”  he  said.  “Owing  to  the  inter- 
mittency  of  production,  seasonal  and  local,  it  has 
been  provided  with  a  25  or  30  per  cent,  larger  labor 
complement  than  it  would  require  if  continuous 
operation  could  be  brought  about.  There  lies  in 
this  intermittency  not  only  a  long  train  of  human 
misery  through  intermittent  employment,  but  the 
economic  loss  to  the  community  of  over  100,000 
workers  who  could  be  applied  to  other  production, 
and  the  cost  of  coal  could  be  decreased  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

Hoover  Objects  to  Chinese  Labor. 

Mr.  Hoover  took  strong  exception  to  a  suggestion 
advanced  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  session  that  Chinese  labor  should  be  im¬ 
ported  as  one/of  the  methods  of  stabilizing  the  coal 
industry.  He  declared  that  any  such  radical  step 
was  unnecessary  for  the  coal  industry  or  any  other. 
He  asserted  that  America  would  not  assimilate 
Chinese  labor  and  added  that  the  remedy  could  be 
found  in  the  stimulation  of  production  by  labor  al¬ 
ready  in  this  country. 

The  two  papers  presented  at  the  Tuesday  ses¬ 
sion  were  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Dr.  George  Otis 
Smith,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Dr. 
Manning  outlined  the  problem  under  discussion  and 
indicated  its  relative  significance  as  compared  to 
other  problems  of  the  coal  industry. 

Dr.  Smith’s  paper,  which  was  prepared  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  F.  G.  Tryon,  acting  coal  statistician  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  consisted  of  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  rate  of  output  over  a  period  of 
years.  It  touched  upon  the  relative  effect  of  short¬ 
age  of  transportation,  shortage  of  labor,  lack  of  mar¬ 
ket,  and  other  factors  in  producing  intermittency  in 
the  operation  of  coal  mines.  Extracts  from  this 
address,  together  with  one  of  the  diagrams  used  in 
illustrating  it,  appear  on  another  page. 

Prof.  Stoek  Urges  Low  Summer  Freight  Rates. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session,  presided  over 
by  Edwin  Ludlow,  Professor  H.  H.  Stoek  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  read  a  paper  on  the  storage 
of  bituminous  coal  and  its  possibilities  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion.  Professor  Stoek  pointed  out  that  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  coal  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  the  price  is  usually  reduced. 

“If  the  freight  charges  during  the  same  period 
could  be  reduced  and  the  price  of  coal  thus  still 
further  reduced,”  he  said,  “an  additional  incentive 
would  be  offered  to  purchase  it  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  the  mining  and  transportation  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  stabilized  and  the  consumer  insured 
against  inconvenience  in  the  winter.” 

This  paper  elicited  considerable  discussion  by  coal 
and  railroad  men  in  attendance.  Some  of  them 
differed  with  Professor  Stoek  in  certain  of  his  con¬ 
clusions,  but  in  the  main  it  was  agreed  that  summer 
storage  on  a  more  extensive  scale  would  be  beneficial 


alike  to  coal  producers,  distributors  and  consumers. 

S.  L.  Yerkes,  vice-president  of  the  Grider  Coal 
Fields  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  next  presented  a  paper 
on  transportation  as  a  factor  in  the  regulation  of 
coal  mine  operation.  This  matter  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed  at  more  or  less  length  by  several  railroad 
men  who  were  present. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session,  with  J.  V. 
W.  Revnders  in  the  chair,  Eugene  McAuliffe,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  Collieries  Co.,  St.  Louis,  made  an 
address  on  stabilizing  the  market.  He  discussed 
variations  in  the  market  demands  for  coal,  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  toward  producing 
regularity  of  buying,  effect  of  varying  freight  rates 
on  the  market,  relation  between  the  total  demand 
and  the  productive  capacitv,  and  how  to  provide 
markets  for  present  productive  capacity. 

Mr.  McAuliffe  suggested  the  creation  of  a  General 
Coal  Commission  of  seven  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  which  should  investigate  every 
angle  of  the  coal  industry  and  have  access  to  the 
records  of  all  coal  companies.  One  member  would 
represent  the  mine  workers,  one  the  mine  operators, 
two  the  mining  engineers  and  three  the  public,  or 
the  consumers. 

Mr.  McAuliffe  said  that  the  consumer  himself  was 
largelv  to  blame  for  the  privations  caused  by  coal 
shortages  because  the  users  of  coal  failed  to  heed 
the  warnings  to  buv  their  coal  when  transportation 
facilities  were  available. 

The  last  sneaker  of  the  dav  was  Edwin  Ludlow, 
former  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  and  now  a  consulting  engineer  of  New 
York.  His  topic  was  conservation,  and  he  discussed 
it  in  its  three  chases  as  follows:  faj  In  the  methods 
of  mining:  fb')  Tn  the  utilization  of  what  are  now 
bv-nroducts  at  the  mines  and  losses;  (c)  By  proper 
methods  of  firing  in  the  boiler  house. 

Mr.  Ludlow  suggested  that  one  way  to  insure  the 
nnblic  utilities  supplying  electric  power  to  Greater 
New  York  against  a  coal  shortage  would  be  to  build 
power  stations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson,  be¬ 
tween  Tersev  Citv  and  Newark,  and  to  accumulate 
nearbv  stocks  sufficient  to  last  them  through  any 
emergency. 

Assigned  Cars  Defended. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  two- 
dav  session  were  impromptu  remarks  made  bv 
speakers  who  were  not  down  on  the  program  for  set 
speeches.  A  case  in  point  was  the  defense  of  the 
assigned-car  system  by  A.  G.  Gutheim.  assistant 
manager  of  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  While  admitting  that  the  practice 
of  assigning  cars  for  railroad  fuel  had  its  disad¬ 
vantages  from  the  standpoint  of  operators  without 
railroad  contracts,  he  contended  that  there  were 
counter  advantages  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Gutheim  asserted  that  the  wholesale  confisca¬ 
tion  of  coal,  which  has  brought  about  a  chaotic  con¬ 
dition  in  the  bituminous  market,  is  largelv  due  to 
tbe  abolition  of  assigned  cars  bv  order  of  President 
Wilson,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  railroads 
to  get  all  the  coal  they  needed  except  by  confiscating 
a  large  tonnage. 

Pointing  out  that  the  railroads  must  get  coal  for 
their  own  use  before  thev  can  haul  commercial  coal, 
he  asserted  that  assigned  cars,  whatever  their  evils, 
have  one  outstanding  virtue — they  assure  the  roads 
of  an  ample  fuel  supply  without  confiscation.  When 
the  latter  practice  has  to  be  resorted  to,  he  said,  it  is 
not  feasible  to  conduct  it  in  a  manner  which  will  in¬ 
sure  coal  for  public  utilities  and  other  important  con¬ 
sumers  going  through  as  consigned  while  tonnage 
consigned  to  less  important  users  is  taken  by  the 
railroads  for  their  own  use. 

“When  a  yardmaster  gets  orders  to  grab  ten  cars 
of  coal,”  continued  Mr.  Gutheim,  “he  is  not  going  to 
switch  a  hundred  cars  in  order  to  pick  out  the  ten 
that  can  be  taken  with  the  least  detriment  to  indus¬ 
try  or  the  public  at  large.  He  takes  the  ten  cars 
that  are  the  easiest  to  get  at,  regardless  of  what 
kind  of  coal  it  is  or  who  it  is  consigned  to. 


Railroads  Must  Have  Coal. 

“If  we  do  away  with  assigned  cars  permanently, 
we  must  adopt  some  substitute  arrangement  for  en¬ 
abling  the  railroads  to  get  an  unfailing  supply  of 
fuel  coal  throughout  the  year  from  established 
sources.  Otherwise  confiscation  and  all  its  attend¬ 
ant  evils  will  be  a  regular  feature  during  periods  of 
car  shortage,  when  mines  with  railroad  contracts 
are  unable  to  fill  them  because  their  pro  rata  of  the 
total  car  supply  is  not  sufficient  and  the  railroads 
are  not  allowed  to  increase  it  by  taking  cars  away 
from  other  mines.” 

Particular  interest  attached  to  Mr.  Gutheim’s  re¬ 
marks  inasmuch  as  it  is  reported  that  the  railroads, 
after  their  return  to  private  control,  will  try  to  get 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  authorize 
the  restoration  of  the  assigned  car  practice. 

Another  interesting  talk  was  made  by  C.  Andrade, 
Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  president  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  Mr.  Andrade  argued  that  it  is 
possible  to  go  to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  storage 
and  that  money  tied  up  in  unnecessarily  large  coal 
reserves  might  be  more  profitably  employed  for  other 
purposes. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
export  trade  as  a  stabilizing  factor  and  urged  that 
the  present  restrictions  on  offshore  shipments  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  the  country 
permit. 


Car  Shortage  Caused  Wage  Increase. 

Testifying  before  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  coal 
investigating  committee  last  Wednesday,  Thomas 
H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation,  said  that  increases  in  the  cost 
of  coal  to  the  consumer  have  been  caused  by  ad¬ 
vanced  operating  cost  due  to  wage  advances,  strikes, 
intermittent  car  supply  and  augmented  overhead  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  14  per  cent  increase  in  wages  recently 
granted  to  bituminous  miners  would  never  have 
been  necessary  or  demanded  by  the  men  if  adequate 
transportation  facilities  had  been  afforded  the  mines 
to  allow  consistent  operation,  Mr.  Watkins  said, 
adding  that  no  further  wage  increases  to  miners 
would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Watkins  said,  railroad  officials  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  $3,750,000,000  to  provide  necessary 
rolling  stock  to  handle  coal  alone  when  the  roads 
are  turned  back  to  private  management. 

Several  coal  operators  have  been  forced  into 
bankruptcy  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  Mr. 
Watkins  alleged,  through  the  policy  of  confiscating 
coal  and  not  making  payment  for  it  for  long  periods. 


Another  Strike? 

The  Bituminous  Commission  has  finished 
its  hearings  and  will  now  devote  itself  to 
the  preparation  of  reports  on  wages  and 
prices.  Good  information  is  to  the  effect 
that  its  findings  will  be  made  public  around 
the  middle  of  March,  the  thought  being 
borne  in  mind  that  an  early  decision  will 
be  reached  on  bituminous  prices  that  the 
anthracite  conferees  may  have  a  keynote 
for  their  guidance  at  the  sessions  shortly 
to  begin.  The  possibility  of  addition  labor 
troubles,  if  the  bituminous  mine  workers 
do  not  receive  an  adequate  increase,  is  not 
lost  sight  of,  and  if  this  should  eventuate 
simultaneously  with  an  anthracite  strike  or 
suspension,  the  situation  would  indeed  be 
interesting,  but  perhaps  we  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  that  the  rigor  of  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  would  be  such  as  to  force  an  early 
conclusion  thereof. 


F.  M.  Whittaker,  who  for  two  years  acted  as 
an  assistant  to  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  in 
special  charge  of  transportation,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  as  Vice  President  of  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  in 
charge  of  traffic,  a  fact  which  pleases  every  coal 
producer  and  shipper  in  the  Cincinnati  district. 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Instances  are  reported  where  disabled  cars  have 
stood  in  one  place  since  last  October,  with  nothing 
having  been  done  to  repair  them. 

Henry  Pope,  of  the  George  Pope  Coal  Co.,  is  to 
leave  soon  on  a  trip  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  He 
expects  to  be  back  in  Chicago  shortly  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March. 

T.  G.  Warden,  successor  to  the  Sunnyside  Coal 
Co.,  reports  that  its  production  has  been  reduced  by 
more  than  50  percent,  due  principally  to  the  scarcity 
of  rolling  stock. 

Mines  of  Bell  &  Zoller  at  Ziegler,  Franklin  county, 
Illinois,  were  operated  at  only  30  percent  of  full 
time  last  week  and  from  present  indications  this 
condition  will  not  be  much  improved  at  once. 

Mines  of  the  Wilmington  Co.  are  still  closed.  It 
is  reported  that  the  workings  may  not  be  reopened. 

W.  H.  Tobin  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Sterling-Midland  Coal  Co.,  succeeding  J.  H. 
Lawson,  resigned. 

The  Metropolitan  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  of  Oak  Park,  is 
the  newest  firm  to  join  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  This  concern  became  members  of  the 
association  this  week,  the  total  membership  now  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  300-mark. 

N.  H.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  is  planning  on  issuing  a  news 
bulletin  as  a  regular  feature  for  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  first  bulletin 
will  be  out  before  the  first  of  April. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will 
hold  its  regular  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
the  association  headquarters  in  the  Plymouth  build¬ 
ing.  Revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  organization  is 
expected  to  be  brought  before  the  association  at  this 
meeting. 

The  Illinois  coal  field  is  getting  practically  noth¬ 
ing  but  foreign  cars  with  nearly  all  of  these  of  the 
hopper  bottom  variety  according  to  the  Bell  &  Zoller 
Coal  Co.  The  demand  for  coal  was  never  better 
but  the  supply  of  both  fuel  and  cars  is  still  incon¬ 
veniently  short. 

Junction  points  on  the  railroads  are  declared  to  be 
densely  populated  by  coal  cars  that  have  been  dis¬ 
abled  but  which  need  only  a  small  amount  of  repair 
work  to  put  them  in  condition  again.  For  some 
reason  or  other  it  is  declared  that  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  these  cars  back  into  the  running. 

Reports  from  mines  of  the  Big  Muddy  C.  &  I.  Co., 
located  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Burlington, 
show  greatly  reduced  production  for  the  past  week. 
One  mine  worked  31 hours;  another  31  hours, 
while  a  third  mine  was  operated  only  21  hours.  In 
addition  to  this  curtailed  operation,  the  railroads 
also  took  considerable  of  the  coal. 

Tom  Reed,  well  known  to  the  coal  trade  in  the 
central  field,  is  now  sales  manager  at  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  offices  of  the  Sterling-Midland  Company. 
Reed  started  his  career  in  the  mines  while  still  a 
boy  and  is  now  one  of  the  best  known  coal  salesmen. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  operate  a  machine  in  the 
Bicknell  field  in  Indiana. 

The  David  Rutter  Coal  Co.  is  recovering  from  an 
epidemic  of  influenza  which  recently  descended  on 
its  office  force.  Shortly  more  than  a  week  ago  the 
office  was  operating  with  only  two  officials  well 
enough  to  be  on  the  job.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  disease  in  Chicago,  however,  the  office  staff  ‘ 
is  again  nearly  back  at  normal. 

That  mines  of  the  Coal  Operators’  Association 
have  been  operating  at  40  percent  running  time 
during  the  past  week  is  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold,  secretary  of  the  association.  It  is  de¬ 
clared  the  miners  are  working  every  minute  that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  the  mines  and  that 
the  scarcity  of  rolling  stock  is  the  only  factor  that 
is  deterring  the  operations. 

Announcement '  is  made  by  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co. 
that  J.  R.  MacFarland  has  been  succeeded  as  sales- 
manager  by  E.  H.  Irwin.  Mr.  Irwin  has  already 
assumed  his  duties  as  manager  of  sales  for  this  con¬ 
cern.  Mr.  MacFarland  is  now  located  at  Terra 
Haute,  Ind.,  where  he  has  taken  charge  of  the  sales 


department  of  the  Indiana  Coke  and  Gas  Company. 
Mr.  Irwin  has  long  been  assistant  salesmanager  of 
the  O’Gara  company.  His  appointment  as  general 
sales  manager  was  made  February  15. 

When  the  situation  loomed  brightly  a  few  days 
ago  for  a  nation-wide  railroad  strike,  Chicago  city 
officials  took  the  precautionary  step  of  having  all 
coal  bunkers  filled  to  the  brim.  Steps  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  threatened  strike  from  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  city  waterworks  system, 
hospitals  and  other  municipal  plants.  All  coal  con¬ 
tractors  were  notified  to  begin  at  once  the  delivery 
of  advance  orders  for  fuel  with  the  result  that  all 
public  institutions  would  have  been  well  cared  for 
had  the  strike  halted  deliveries. 

W.  J.  Young,  office  manager  for  the  northwestern 
regional  director  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  publicity  during  the 
fuel  administration,  recently  broke  into  the  “Morning 
Smile  column  of  the  Chicago  H erald-Exaininer 
with  this :  “Mr.  Young  is  noted  among  his  friends 
as  a  genial  and  affable  host.  He  has  been  confined 
to  his  home,  4308  N.  Keeler  ave.,  for  more  than  a 
week  with  the  ‘flu.’  Yesterday  an  office  clerk  was 
sent  to  his  home  to  see  if  he  could  aid.  Bill  had 
just  taken  an  anti-diphtheria  injection.  The  clerk 
knocked.  “  ‘Come  on  in,’  shouted  Bill.  ‘I  haven’t 
got  anything.’  “  ‘Oh !  that’s  all  right,”  responded 
the  clerk,  “I’m  not  thirsty,  anyway.’  ’’ 

Chicago  dealers  declare  that  they  are  getting  about 
one-tenth  of  the  smokeless  coal  that  could  be  sold  in 
the  city  right  now.  The  present  anti-smoke  de¬ 
mand.  made  upon  business  places  and  residences 
alike,  is  not  linking  up  very  well  with  the  variety  of 
coal  that  most  purchasers  are  required  to  take.  “As 
a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  the  better  grades  of  coal, 
we  are  almost  forced  to  dish  it  out  by  the  teaspoon¬ 
ful,”  said  one  dealer.  “Many  customers  who  want 
50  tons  are  forced  to  take  a  single  load  and  call  it 
an  order  for  the  time  being.”  Orders  for  practically 
every  kind  of  coal  are  running  way  ahead  of  de¬ 
liveries,  this  being  particularly  true  of  the  smoke¬ 
less  varieties  of  fuel  which  are  pretty  scarce. 


Harco  Coal  Co.  Organized. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19.— A  $1,000,000  coal  cor¬ 
poration,  with  headquarters  in  this  city,  will  soon 
receive  its  charter  as  a  corporate  body.  The  new 
organization  will  be  known  as  the  Harco  Coal  Co. 
and  will  take  over  the  Sunnyside  coal  property  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  J.  C.  Cosgrove,  the  prominent 
local  coal  operator.  Preferred  stock  amounting  to 
$300,000  will  be  sold  and  $200,000  in  the  same  stock 
will  be  held  in  the  treasury.  The  remaining  $500,000 
will  be  in  common  stock.  Temporary  organization 
took  place  when  Harry  J.  Meehan  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  J.  C.  Cosgrove  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Sunnyside  property  will  be  consolidated  with 
the  adjoining  Llewellyn  property  and  the  new  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  double  the  production  six  months 
after  April  1,  when  possession  will  be  taken  by  the 
Harco  company.  Approximately  8,000,000  tons  of 
virgin  coal  is  contained  in  the  two  tracts.  The  op¬ 
eration  will  be  favorably  located  in  that  coal  may 
be  shipped  on  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  B.  and 

O.  railroads.  The  Sunnyside  company  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  J.  C.  Cosgrove  a  short  time  ago  for  a 
sum  said  to  have  been  $500,000.  The  new  company 
will  invest  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  im¬ 
proving  the  property. 


More  Export  Licenses  Issued. 

While  the  Central  Coal  Committee  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  is  enforcing  an  absolute  embargo  on 
the  export  of  gas  coal,  it  is  continuing  to  issue  a 
certain  number  of  licenses  to  Hampton  Roads’ 
shippers.  In  fact,  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers 
of  New  York,  report  that  during  the  past  week 
many  export  licenses  have  been  granted  and  that 
numerous  steamers  have  been  chartered  for  Europe 
and  South  America.  This  business,  it  is  stated,  was 
closed  at  much  lower  rates  than  the  Shipping 
Board’s  quotations. 

Steamers  for  early  loading  are  becoming  more 
scarce,”  continues  the  report,  “and  owners  are  talk¬ 
ing  slightly  higher  rates  than  recently.  West  Indian 
freights,  if  anything,  are  a  trifle  firmer.” 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

W.  Kishbaugh,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Delano 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  the  winter  in  California. 

^  Frank  H.  Wigton,  president  of  the  Morrisdale 
Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
P'lorida. 

C.  E.  Morrisett  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
the  O.  W.  Guy  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  engage  in  the 
real  estate  business. 

T.  K.  Jenkins,  vice-president  of  the  Emmons  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  has 
just  returned  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Florida. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Co.  is  preparing  to  sink  a 
new  600-foot  shaft  at  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  which 
will  be  used  to  develop  coal  areas  extending  under 
the  ocean. 

D.  N.  Wolfe,  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Division 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Mc- 
Turk  mining  interests  in  Schuylkill  County. 

E-  M.  Doyle,  president,  Middle  West  Coal  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  has  been  spending  a  large  part  of  the 
season  in  Florida.  He  recently  returned  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  a  few  days,  but  sought  the  sunny  South 
again. 

The  Wm.  Cory-Mann  George  Corporation  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  card  directory  of  the  trade  at  Hampton 
Roads,  which  contains  a  table  of  net  and  gross 
prices,  and  telephone  numbers  of  all  shippers  of  coal, 
as  well  as  consular  agents  and  other  information. 

The  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  with  C.  D.  Junkins 
in  charge.  Mr.  Junkins  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  the  coal  business  and  should  add  material  strength 
to  the  Producers  I-uel  Co.’s  present  organization. 

Hard  coal  on  hand  April  1st  will  be  a  good  asset, 
there  is  no  longer  the  contingency  of  a  50  cent 
i  eduction  to  be  faced,  but,  quite  the  reverse,  and 
the  dealer  who  looks  well  to  his  supplies  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  material  advantage  to  his  credit 
when  the  new  coal  buying  season  is  inaugurated. 

A  joint  Congressional  investigating  committee 
which  recently  returned  from  the  Virgin  Islands  has 
called  upon  Shipping  Board  officials  to  explain  why 
there  is  an  an  alleged  shortage  of  coal  on  those 
islands  when  nearby  British  possessions  have,  it  is 
claimed,  been  getting  coal  from  the  United  States. 

In  line  with  two  previous  weeks  the  estimated 
average  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  per 
working  day  as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  week  ending  Feb.  7th. 
Iwo  of  the  previous  weeks  showed  a  slight  gain. 
These  alternating  with  the  weeks  of  decrease  were 
but  as  the  feeble  rallies  sometimes  reported  in  Wall 
Street  and  the  net  result  is  a  falling  off  of  a  400,000 
tons  per  day  or  about  20  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  situation  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Very  likely  a 
further  decrease  will  be  reported  before  the  bitum¬ 
inous  trade  is  in  good  running  order  again,  but  while 
we  are  below  the  1917  and  1918  tonnages  we  are  still 
above  the  1919  figures. 


Large  Sale  of  River  Coal. 

The  Shamokin  Valley  Coal  Co.,  in  which  certain 
stockholders  of  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  are 
interested  has  lately  received  from  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  an  order  for  2,000,000  tons  of 
river  coal  to  be  delivered  at  the  rate  of  1,000  tons  a 
day.  This  coal,  while  small  in  size,  is  to  be  still 
further  reduced  by  a  pulverizing  process  and  used 
under  a  new  combustion  system,  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  may  save  $1,000,000  a  year  for  the  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  on  its  total  coal  consumption  of  some¬ 
thing  like  1,500  tons  a  day. 

At  the  head  of  the  Shamokin  Valley  Coal  Co., 
whose  operations  are  on  Mahanoy  Creek,  is  Jonathan 

P.  Edwards,  until  very  recently  vice-president  of  the 
George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.  and  in  charge  of  the 
wholesale  department.  Mr.  Edwards  will  enter  the 
coal  business  on  his  own  account  May  1st,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  same  suite  of  offices,  102  Franklin  Bank 
Building,  that  he  has  recently  occupied  as  head  of 
the  wholesale  department  of  the  Newton  company. 


Eliminating  Seasonal  Idleness  at  Bituminous  Mines 

Oflicails  of  Geological  Survey  Tell  Operators  Lost  Time  Could  Be  Largely  Done  Away  With  If  Consumers  Had  In 
centive  to  Buy  in  Summer — Advocate  Reduced  Prices  and  Freights  in  Dull  Season. 


Below  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  by  George  Otis 
Smith  and  F.  G.  Tvron,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  contributed  to  the  special  program  on  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  industry,  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Enginers,  New  York  City,  February  17. 

An  electrical  engineer  has  supplied  us  with  the 
phrase  that  best  expresses  what’s  wrong  with  our 
coal  industry — it  is  the  “bad  load  factor.”  Whether 
we  refer  to  full  rated  capacity  or  to  average  out¬ 
put,  the  operation  of  the  soft-coal  mines  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  year  to  year,  from  month  to  month,  and 
from  day  to  day  presents  a  load  factor  that  has  been 
too  wasteful  of  plant  and  labor  and  too  productive 
of  high  costs  and  uncertain  supply.  Engineering  is 
needed  to  determine  first  how  bad  the  load  factor 
actually  is  in  this  basal  industry  and  next  how  that 
load  factor  can  be  bettered ;  and  with  both  inquiries 
there  must  be  combined  publicity  of  a  high  order. 

The  fluctuations  in  coal  production  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  annual,  which  in  a  large  way  reflect  nation¬ 
wide  business  conditions ;  as  seasonal,  which  express 
conditions  of  market  and  distribution;  and  as  daily, 
which  express  conditions  of  labor  and  car  supply. 

In  Diagram  I,  the  facts  of  coal  production,  labor 
supply,  mine  capacity,  and  average  return  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  per  ton  produced,  are  set  forth  in  curves  for 
the  30-year  period  1890-1919.  At  the  base  of  the  dia¬ 
gram  is  a  graphic  statement  of  lost  time  in  mine  oper¬ 
ation,  which  is  the  measure  of  wasted  opportunity 
for  the  economic  use  of  both  plant  and  labor. 

The  coal  curve  shows  more  frequent  and  greater 
fluctuation  than  the  man  curve.  The  general  trend, 
however,  of  both  these  lines,  representing  coal  out¬ 
put  and  labor  employed,  has  been  steeply  upward,  and 
the  curves  have  fortunately  converged,  indicating  the 
greater  productivity  of  the  average  mine  worker.  The 
production  curve  definitely  marks  the  years  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  depression,  1894,  1904,  1908,  1911,  and 
1914. 

Industry  Overequipped  and  Overmanned. 

Mine  capacity  is  seen  to  have  kept  well  in  advance 
of  output,  a  relation  in  large  part  attributable  to  ever- 
increasing  expenditures  in  mine  equipment,  which 
also  largely  account  for  the  increase  in  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  from  579  tons  in  1890  to  942  tons  in 
1918.  That  capacity  curve,  so  far  above  even  the 
emergency  output  of  the  war  period,  suggests 
strongly  that  the  industry  has  become  overequipped 
and  overmanned. 

The  curve  indicating  average  price  f.  o.  b.  mine 
seems  to  show  relatively  little  influence  by  the 
other  facts  set  forth  in  this  diagram. 

Most  significant  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  are  the  blocks  at  the  base  of  the  diagram, 
representing  lost  time  in  the  soft-coal  industry.  In 
only  seven  of  these  30  years  was  such  lost  time  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  working  year.  The  fact  that 
coal  mines  are  idle  for  many  days  in  the  year  is 
familiar  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  industry  in 
the  United  States,  but  what  is  not  generally  realized 
is  the  amount  of  time  lost. 

During  the  last  30  years,  out  of  308  possible  work¬ 
ing  days  a  year,  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  idle  on  the  average  93  days.  Ten  times  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  the  time  lost  exceeded  100  working 
days.  The  greatest  loss  was  in  1894  when  the  average 
for  all  mines  in  the  country  was  137  days,  or  44  per 
cent  of  the  working  year.  The  smallest  loss  occur¬ 
red  in  1918,  the  year  of  record  production,  yet  even 
during  that  year  the  mines  were  closed  down  for  one 
cause  or  another  for  the  equivalent  of  59  days  out  of 
308 — nearly  onerfifth  of  the  time. 

These  figures  for  lost  time,  please  remember,  show 
only  the  days  that  the  mines  were  not  operated,  and 
absenteeism  of  a  part  of  the  force  when  the  mines 
were  running  still  further  reduced  the  output  below 
that  desirable  maximum  which  would  be  profitable  to 
miners  and  operators  alike. 


It  is  perhaps  significant  that  there  is  a  rough  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  loss  of  working  time  and  the  degree 
of  unionization.  Those  bituminous  regions  in  which 
interruptions  to  operation  are  most  pronounced 
show  a  tendency  to  become  union  territory.  The 
presence  of  the  union  is  both  cause  and  effect.  Wage 
disputes  cause  lost  time;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ir¬ 


regular  employment  is  in  itself  a  prime  incentive  to 
unionization. 

The  fact  of  irregularity  in  working  time  is  thus 
indisputable,  and  its  extent  is  shown  to  be  every¬ 
where  great,  and  everywhere  it  reacts  unfavorably 
upon  all  who  have  a  share  in  producing  soft  coal  and 
all  who  have  a  share  in  consuming  it.  Its  injurious 
effect  is  perhaps  most  evident  on  the  welfare  of  the 
miner. 

What  is  not  so  generally  realized  is  that  the  case 
of  the  operator  is  just  as  damaging  to  him.  His 
capital  is  idle,  and  his  mine  equipment  instead-  of 
benefitting  by  a  rest,  is  rapidly  depreciating.  Al¬ 
though  the  mine  shuts  down,  his  fixed  charges  run  on 
— not  only  interest  charges  and  salaries,  but  a  host 
of  maintenance  charges  as  well.  And  in  the  end  the 


coal  consumer  pays  the  bill  for  idleness  of  miner 

and  mine.  . 

The  reason  for  the  increased  cost  per  unit  of  out¬ 
put  is,  of  course,  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  tons 
produced  the  larger  the  share  of  the  fixed  overhead 
expenses  which  must  be  borne  by  each  ton.  Mr. 
Francis  S.  Peabody,  testifying  before  the  Freling- 


huysen  committee  on  September  4,  1919,  stated  that 
“the  earnings  of  the  laborer  and  the  cost  of  coal  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  continuous  work.  Our  costs  will 
vary  from  month  to  month,  dependent  upon  the  run¬ 
ning  time  of  our  mines.  There  will  be  a  variation  of 
between  50  and  60  cents  a  ton  from  month  to  month, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  hours  the  mines  are 
idle.” 

The  effects  of  fluctuation  in  coal  production  on 
our  transportation  system  can  readily  be  appreciated. 
The  coal  mine  is  the  railroad’s  largest  shipper,  and 
the  railroad  in  turn  is  the  largest  consumer  of  coal; 
in  fact  it  has  been  remarked  that  coal  is  the  nucleus 
around  which  our  railroad  system  is  built. 

When  the  operator  is  up  against  a  car  shortage  he 
is  prone  to  blame  the  railroad  for  what  he  regards 
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as  a  failure  to  meet  its  obligations.  He  does  not  real¬ 
ize,  perhaps,  that  the  railroad  suffers  from  the  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations  in  coal  production  as  well  as,  the 
coal-mining  industry,  for  in  its  business  of  selling 
transportation  to  the  coal  producer  the  railroad  meets 
the  same  seasonal  demand  that  the  producer  meets  in 
selling  coal  to  the  retailer.  An  investment  in  coal¬ 
carrying  equipment  sufficient  to  transport  all  the 
coal  that  the  mines  can  produce  in  November  would 
in  large  part  lie  idle  during  the  slack  season  of  sum¬ 
mer. 

Idle  Cars  Serious. 

The  depreciation  of  a  coal  car  standing  idle  on  a 
siding  is  perhaps  no  less  serious  than  the  depreciation 
of  the  idle  mine.  When  we  remember  that  there  are 
approximately  925,000  coal  cars  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  capital  invested  in  these  cars  is  roughly  one 
and  a  third  billions,  we  can  realize  the  cost  to  the 
railroads  of  a  long  period  of  car  unemployment.  If 
the  mine  owner  has  his  car  shortage,  the  railroad 
man  has  what  might  be  called  his  “freight  shortage.” 
The  capital  investment  in  coal-carrying  equipment 
alone  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  capi¬ 
tal  investment  in  coal  mining,  and  it  is  no  less  de¬ 
sirable  to  provide  constant  employment  for  the  rail¬ 
road  capital  than  for  the  mine  capital. 

Any  statement  of  the  extent  and  causes  of  the 
fluctuations  in  coal  production  lacks  vision  unless  it 
at  least  faces  the  search  for  a  remedy.  The  limits  of 
the  statistical  summary  permit  only  suggestions,  and 
these,  although  not  novel,  are  probably  worth  the 
attention  of  everyone  who  attacks  the  problem  of 
stabilization.  Plainly,  fluctuation  in  production  ex¬ 
presses  to  some  extent  fluctuation  in  demand. 

The  seasonal  fluctuation  in  locomotive  consump¬ 
tion  is  a  factor,  for  the  railroads  consume  28  per  cent 
of  all  soft  coal  mined.  An  even  larger  offender  in 
degree  is  the  domestic  consumer,  although  the  amount 
involved  is  much  smaller.  The  general  industrial 
user  doubtless  ranks  next  as  a  contributor  to  the 
seasonal  fluctuations,  but  the  public  utilities  present  a 
much  more  even  curve,  and  the  curve  for  the  iron 
industry  is  somewhat  the  same.  Fortunately,  in 
certain  other  industries,  such  as  the  cement  and  clay- 
products  industries,  the  summer  coal  consumption 
exceeds  the  winter  and  the  effect  on  the  general  pro¬ 
duction  curve  is  beneficial.  Export  and  bunker  trade 
and  the  Lake  shipments  likewise  tend  to  smooth  out 
the  seasonal  curve. 

Methods  of  Solving  Problems. 

The  line  of  attack  for  the  betterment  of  seasonal 
demand  therefore  seems  to  be  narrowed  down  to  a 
few  classes  of  consumers.  The  problem  of  improve- 
ing  the  load  factor  for  the  coal  mines  thus  becomes 
a  problem  of  encouraging  the  summer  buying  of 
coal.  Two  methods  of  solving  this  problem  have 
been  suggested :  seasonal  discounts  of  the  coal  price 
and  seasonal  freight  rates.  Both  methods  seem 
economically  sound  and  both  will  doubtless  be  fully 
discussed. 

The  present  advantage  of  the  anthracite  mines  did 
not  immediately  follow  the  new  system — the  con¬ 
sumer  has  to  be  educated  even  to  serve  his  own 
interests.  A  seasonal  discount  in  freight  rate  seems 
wholly  justified  by  the  railroad’s  interest  in  its  own 
load-factor;  it  too  can  afford  to  bid  for  summer  traf¬ 
fic  in  preference  to  the  more  expensive  winter  haul. 

But  these  or  any  other  methods  of  increasing  sum¬ 
mer  buying  of  soft  coal  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  the  question  of  storage ;  to  what  extent  can  stor¬ 
age  be  made  practicable  and  to  what  extent  can  it 
be  made  attractive  to  the  consumer,  large  or  small? 

The  general  interest  of  our  whole  nation  in  bet¬ 
tering  the  load  factor  of  the  soft  coal  industry  is 
large.  Irregular  employment  is  both  a  loss  in  man¬ 
power  and  a  cause  of  social  unrest.  Society  can  not 
view  with  equanimity  the  spectacle  of  an  excess  mine 
capacity  of  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  tons,  and  an 
excess  labor  force  of  perhaps  150,000  men. 

We  hear  talk  of  the  social  cost  of  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training.  The  cost  of  the  man-days  of  enforced 
idleness  in  bituminous  mining,  during  an  ordinary 
year,  is  as  great  as  that  which  would  be  involved  in 
giving  the  year’s  class  of  all  the  young  men  of  the 

C™nt7-  \hre,  m0n,ths’  military  training.  To  stop  this 
industrial  leak  is  the  task  of  the  engineer. 


CONTROL  NOT  TO  END  NOW.  TO  FIGHT  UNION  DOMINATION. 


Central  Coal  Committee  Will  Probably  Con¬ 
tinue  to  Function  After  March  1. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  says  that  the 
bill  now  before  Congress  providing  for  the  return  of 
the  railroads  to  their  owners  on  March  1  is  merely 
makeshift  legislation,  to  be  followed  by  a  revised 
bill  as  soon  as  it  can  be  passed — perhaps  within  a 
year.  The  revised  legislation,  he  states,  is  likely  to 
include  a  very  effective  amendment  to  separate  the 
railroads  from  the  coal  business. 

Mr.  Cushing  adds  that  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  private  control  will  not  automatically  end  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Coal  Committee  because  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  still  have  an  organization  to  wind  up  its 
affairs;  because  it  is  thought  advisable  to  hold  to 
control  of  soft  coal ;  and  because  it  is  seemingly  the 
intention  to  keep  some  form  of  a  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  organization  together  until  the  President’s  Coal 
Commission  can  assume  the  powers  vacated  by  Dr. 
Garfield. 

He  quotes  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  as  having  made  the  following  statement  to  him  a 
few  days  ago : 

“You  people  are  getting  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
when  you  ask  that  control  of  coal  be  relinquished  at 
this  time.  We  do  not  want  to  control  coal;  it  is  too 
much  trouble  for  nothing.  But  what  would  the  people 
do  to  this  Administration  if  it  turned  you  coal  peo¬ 
ple  loose  upon  them  in  the  middle  of  winter  when 
we  have  just  had  a  strike  lasting  six  weeks. 

Prices  would  touch  the  sky  and  you  know  it. 
The  people  would  say  that  we  had  put  our  hands 
over  the  mouths  of  the  miners  but  had  taken  it  off 
the  coal  men.  They  would  never  get  through  damn¬ 
ing  us. 

“Besides,  this  coal  shortage  is  not  over.  There 
will  be  a  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners  on  April  1st, 
and  you  know  it.  We  have  to  keep  our  hands  on  the 
situation  to  steady  it  through  that  crisis.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  people  believe  that  coal  ought  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  for  five  years.  If  it  isn’t,  the  coal  bill  will 
bankrupt  the  railroads  and  the  public  utilities.” 


American  Federation  of  Business  Men  Being 
Organized  for  This  Purpose. 

A  new  organization  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Business  Men  is  to  be  launched  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  March  4.  Wightman  D.  Rob¬ 
erts,  editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  News,  is 
taking  a  leading  part  in  this  movement,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  nation-wide  in  its  scope.  In  a  recent  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  business  men  of  his  State  to  attend 
the  Charleston  meeting  and  enroll  as  members,  Mr. 
Roberts  says : 

In  working  to  bring  about  this  organization,  I 
have  merely  done  my  duty  as  I  saw  it,  as  a  business 
man.  After  it  is  perfected,  I  shall  no  longer  appear 
before  you  as  a  publisher,  but  will  continue  the  work 
of  getting  the  Federation  started  in  other  States 
Many  inquiries  from  the  other  States  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  but  I  have  wanted  our  own  State— West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  be  the  first  in  this  movement,  and  have 
worked  to  that  end. 

“The  work  to  be  done  is  everything  and  ALL 
tilings  which  can  and  ought  to  be  done  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and,  just  at  this 
time,  one  of  the  things  denied  by  the  Constitution  is 
the  right  of  labor  leaders  to  conspire  to  destroy 
property  or  to  cause  suffering.  No  such  right  has 
ever  existed.  We  must  work  to  make  this  perfectly 
P  a ’ n  t0  everyone  and,  particularly,  to  legislators  and 
public  officials,  and  to  PREVENT  future  attempts  of 
this  sort. 

“Squarely  before  us  is  the  issue  of  whether  this 
country  is  to  be  ruled  by  a  ‘government  within  the 
government— by  the  union  leaders,  operating  with 
the  funds  paid  by  YOU  in  wages  then  passed  on  to 
them  as  union  dues,  or  by  ALL  the  people  of  the 
country  in  the  representative,  constitutional  way 

"reaT”^1^  °“r  C°Untry  has  ProsPered  and  grown 


Future  of  Briquettes. 

At  towns  where  the  more  wanted  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  have  been  scarce  at  times  this  winter,  dealers 
handling  briquettes  report  an  unusually  good  move¬ 
ment  of  this  fuel. 

One  retail  distributor  who  has  been  experimenting 
with  briquettes  for  three  years  states  that  the  boulets 
made  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  are  a 
very  acceptable  substitute  for  the  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite,  but  he  has  had  less  satisfactory  results 
with  some  other  makes.  The  boulets  are  made  of 
anthracite  culm,  with  Dutch  Oil  as  a  binder.  This 
binder  is  smokeless  and  odorless,  whereas  the  tar 
binder  used  in  some  briquettes  scents  up  the  house 
and  detracts  from  the  popularity  of  the  fuel. 

Another  fault  with  ordinary  briquettes,  he  states, 
is  that  they  do  not  store  well,  being  friable  and  dis¬ 
integrating  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  the  out¬ 
side.  Still  another  objection  is  that  they  require 
constant  advertising,  as  repeat  orders  do  not  come 
in  without  solicitation  as  in  the  case  of  coal.  The 
fact  that  they  retail  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  ton 
below  the  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement  for  most  users. 

The  dealer,  however,  shares  the  views  of  many 
others  in  the  trade  that  with  anthracite  increasing  in 
price  and  the  quality  of  briquettes  being  improved 
by  the  use  of  better  binders,  they  will  eventually 
come  into  more  general  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
along  with  by-product  coke  and  other  substitutes  for 
hard  coal.  The  growing  popularity  of  the  L  C  & 
N.  boulets  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  potential  de¬ 
mand  for  a  really  good  artificial  fuel.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  plant  making  these  boulets  is  working 
at  full  capacity  and  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand. 


A  1  liought  on  Conservation. 

Possibly  it  is  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
coal  trade  that  various  branches  of  the  Government 
distribute  in  one  form  and  another  information  in 
leference  to  coal  saving  in  household  and  boiler- 
room.  Conservation  is  quite  in  order,  of  course, 

ut  most  retailers  who  have  passed  on  the  best  sug¬ 
gestions  to  their  customers  indicate  that  little  heed 
>s  given  thereto.  One  of  the  latest  coal-saving  bul- 
letins  comes  from  the  Savings  Division  of  the  First 
Federal  Reserve  District,  and  has  been  sent  broad¬ 
cast  throughout  New  England. 

In  this  connection  it  might  perhaps  be  in  order  to 
say  that  beyond  a  certain  point  fuel  economies  are 
apt  to  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  the  trade.  It  is  really  the  one 
extra  shovelful  that  tends  to  keep  the  house  warm. 
A  subdued  fire,  which  tends  to  keep  the  premises 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  chilliness,  leads  to  many 
complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  coal,  the  exactions  of 
the  coal  trade  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  To  se¬ 
cure  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  apply  plenty 
of  coal  to  fill  up  the  firebox  in  the  early  stages, 
creating  a  good  foundation,  so  to  speak.  Con¬ 
servation  can  be  applied  later,  perhaps,  with  good 
effect. 

With  so  much  extravagance  in  other  directions 
being  indulged  in  it  may  prove  a  penny-wise  and 
pound  foolish  policy  to  keep  down  coal  consump¬ 
tion  beyond  what  the  circumstances  actually  de¬ 
mand.  “Better  pay  for  an  extra  ton  of  coal  than 
pay  a  doctor’s  bill.”  This  admonition  is  perhaps  as 
useful  with  the  approach  of  spring  as  in  mid-win¬ 
ter,  for  the  chilly,  rainy  days  of  the  spring  months 
may  be  as  uncomfortable  as  the  brisk  atmosphere 
of  the  winter,  even  though  the  actual  temperature 
is  considerably  higher. 


W.  J.  Quinn,  president  of  the  General  Coal  Co. 
Charles,  W.  Va.,  is  very  sick  with  influenza. 


The  Bader  Coal  Co.  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Burns  Building,  Detroit.  William  H.  Smith  Jr 
heretofore  connected  with  the  Boston  headquarters’ 
has  been  placed  in  charge  with  the  title  of  western 
sales  agent.  The  company  formerly  had  a  Detroit 
branch,  but  it  was  discontinued  during  the  war 
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Can  tlic  Anthracite  Producers  Rest  Upon  Laurels  of 

Official  Victory? 

Press  and  Public  May  Soon  Forget  Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  Unless 


Essential  Details  Thereof 
By  F.  W. 

The  cost  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  embrace  a  pamphlet  relative  to 
coal;  volume  II  thereof  being  devoted  to 
anthracite.  While  dated  June  30th,  1919,  it 
has  but  recently  been  put  in  circulation  and 
is  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  lead¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  trade.  In  fact, 
some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  report 
gives  the  industry  such  a  clean  bill  of  health 
as  to  disarm  much  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  encountered  in  recent  years,  but  is  it 
likely  that  it  will  have  more  than  an 
evanescent  effect?  The  coal  trade  is  such  a 
popular  subject  for  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  press  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  with  the  necessarily  high  price 
level  now  attained  by  the  anthracite  trade, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  on  the  defensive  from 
time  to  time,  particularly  if  work  and 
wages  in  other  lines  soon  strike  the  down¬ 
grade  as  seems  to  be  forecast  by  some  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  financial  circles. 

We  may  be  assured  of  one  thing,  that  the 
report  will  not  be  so  popular,  so  widely 
read  or  referred  to,  as  it  would  have  been 
bad  the  industry  been  attacked  as  was  the 
meat-packing  industry.  In  fact,  any  fa¬ 
vorable  report,  even  though  coming  from  a 
Government  bureau  or  department  is  apt 
to  be  viewed  coldly  or  even  with  suspicion 
when  given  space  by  the  public  press.  While 
perhaps  few  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  authors  have  been  influenced  by  the 
powers  of  predatory  wealth,  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  story  has 
not  been  told.  That  was  unfortunately  ex¬ 
emplified  when  prominent  announcements 
were  printed  in  the  spring  of  1916  in  the 
endeavor  to  set  the  public  right  with  re¬ 
gard  to  some  points  of  the  anthracite  wage 
question  then  receiving  attention. 

Editor  Ignores  Official  Report. 

Certainly  the  recent  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  escaped  the  notice 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  of  the 
day,  Arthur  Brisbane,  who  loses  not  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  wield  his  pen  in  a  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  strain  in  behalf  of  the  trampled  pub¬ 
lic,  and  who  asked,  in  the  course  of  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  “What  becomes  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  95  cents  per  ton  paid  to  the 
miners  and  the  $10  to  $15  a  ton  paid  by  the 
consumer?  Who  makes  the  difference  of 
1,000  per  cent?”  In  an  effort  to  put  Bris¬ 
bane  right  on  the  subject  the  writer  ad¬ 
dressed  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  editor,  a  copy  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  last  week  on  page  815. 

The  subject  is  mentioned  here  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  indicates  that  a  whitewash¬ 
ing  given  to  a  corporation  or  industry  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  an  official  Government 
commission  is  more  apt  to  come  in  for  criti¬ 
cism.  suspicion  and  mockery  than  is  one 
which  indicts  the  industry  or  corporation, 
because  the  public  has  been  taught  through 
an  unscrupulous  press  to  despise  the  big  in¬ 
terests  and  cast  suspicion  upon  every  move 
and  action  of  the  moneyed  interests,  as 


Arc  Given  Wide  Publicity. 

SAWARD. 

they  are  wont  to  term  them.  Facts  are 
lame  things  when  laid  before  the  average 
consumer  of  coal  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
man  in  Maine  to  understand  why  tonnage 
costing  such  a  comparatively  small  sum 
purely  in  miner’s  wages  should  cost  him 
$15  or  even  more  when  delivered  in  his  bin. 
He  may  concede  one  cost  and  another  in 
regard  to  cost  of  preparation,  loading  into 
the  cars,  freight,  etc.,  but  is  unwilling  to 
believe  that  there  is  not  a  wild  profit  real¬ 
ized  over  all. 

Dailies  Want  Sensational  Matter. 

Such  favorable  reports  as  that  made  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  anthracite  industry  are  all  right 
enough  in  themselves  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  are  not  given 
the  same  publicity  as  are  reports  of  an  ad¬ 
verse  nature.  A  report  favorable  to  the 
large  interests  lacks  that  necessary  sensa¬ 
tionalism  which  appeals  to  the  yellow  press. 

There  are  so  many  reports  sent  out  from 
Washington  that  the  work  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printing  office  has  approached  a  stage 
of  public  scandal,  criticised  by  even  some 
of  the  ardent  friends  of  the  administration. 
As  a  result  the  newspapers  will  not  dissect 
the  information  given  in  various  reports 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  in  the  face  of  all 
other  duties  of  a  modern  daily  newspaper 
office. 

With  the  “Public  Is  Damned”  attitude 
which  seems  to  actuate  the  newspaper  press 
throughout  the  country,  an  official  report  of 
a  favorable  nature,  though  emanating  from 
a  Government  investigation,  should  not 
satisfy  the  anthracite  operators  and  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  in  secure  position. 
By  resting  on  their  oars  at  this  time  the 
anthracite  folks  are  only  leaving  the  door 
open  to  the  unobstructed  stepping  in  of 
Government  ownership  or  control,  issues 
which  are  being  forcefully  expounded  by 
the  public  press.  The  swerving  of  the 
minds  of  the  masses  must  be  made  before 
there  is  too  strong  an  influence  evident  in 
one  direction  and  in  the  absence  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  censorship  or  formidable  corrective 
campaign  we  must  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  apply  eternal  vigilance  in  watching  for 
the  false  accusations  of  one  editor  and  an¬ 
other. 

Every  operator,  wholesaler  and  retailer 
should  feel  in  duty  bound  to  the  industry  to 
correct  every  false  impression  concerning 
the  industry  which  is  voiced  in  public  print, 
constituting  himself  a  self-appointed  censor 
over  the  newspaper  press  of  his  respective 
town  or  community,  calling  to  account  in 
a  friendly,  yet  none  the  less  positive  way, 
the  daily  newspaper  editors  who  are  so 
prone  to  attack  the  industry,  basing  their 
accusations  upon  false  premises,  and  who 
are  not  apt  to  moderate  their  attacks  be¬ 
cause  of  a  favorable  report  issued  by  a  Gov-  ' 
ernment  commission  as  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 


I  onnage  Smaller  Than  Year  Ago — Falling 
Off  in  Coal  Year. 


I  lie  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  January,  1920,  and  same  month  in 
two  previous  years : 


Companies — 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R . 

. .  932,146 

1,155,803 

L.  V . 

. .  983,964 

1,048,173 

J  c . 

. .  524,650 

497,990 

D„  L.  &  W.... 

. .  1,029,9 77 

934.369 

D.  &  H . 

. .  636,875 

717,045 

Penn . 

.  458,408 

442,059 

Erie  . 

. .  632,332 

687,241 

O.  &  W . 

.  .  171,677 

156,328 

L.  &  N.  E . 

. .  268,364 

295,233 

Total  . 

.  5,638,383 

5,934,241 

1920 

1,155,092 

1,011,116 

513,434 

935,242 

614,375 

404,213 

636,430 

168,447 

274,970 

5,713,319 


1  he  shipments  of  anthracite  for  January  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  at 
Philadelphia,  amounted  to  5,713,319  gross  tons,  as 
compared  with  6,138,460  tons  in  the  preceding 
month,  December,  1919,  and  with  5,934,241  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  last  year.  The  slightly  decreased  tonnage 
last  month  was  due  primarily  to  the  more  severe 
weather  that  prevailed  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
in  some  degree  to  the  epidemic  of  influenza  which 
about  reached  its  height  last  month.  In  1918  the 
epidemic  was  at  its  worst  in  November,  and  was 
reflected  in  a  decrease  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  month. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  coal  year  from  April  1 
have  amounted  to  58,823,700  gross  tons  as  compared 
with  63,856,917  tons  from  April  1,  1918,  to  January 
31,  1919,  the  difference  being  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  large  washery  production  of  steam  sizes  in 
the  earlier  year.  Compared  with  1916-17 — the  latest 
normal  year  when  the  shipments  in  this  coal  year 
show  a  gain  of  more  than  3,200,000  tons — 


By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows: 


Companies —  1918  1919  1920 

P.  &  R.  Ry .  12,351,463  12,614,019  11,896,144 

L.  V.  RR .  11,823,066  11,942,817  10,700,403 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J .  5,722,732  5,593,362  5,312,165 

D.  L.  &  W.  RR. . . .  10,375,386  9,635,924  9,044,409 

D.  &  PI.  Co .  7,292,061  7,532,802  6,682,934 

Penn.  RR .  4,664,424  4,482,781  4,151,589 

Erie  RR .  7,361,401  7,217,303  6,437,593 

N.  Y.  O.  &W....  1,688,509  1,641,322  1,704,275 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR....  3,384,414  3,196,587  2,894,188 

Total  . :..  64,663,456  63,856,917  58,823,700 


Shipments  for  first  ten  months  of  coal  year  de¬ 
creased  5,033,217  tons,  or  7.8  per  cent. 


Low  Summer  Rates  Approved. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  has  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  having  proposed  that  it  will  institute  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  seeking  to  establish  lower  freight  rates  on  coal 
in  the  spring  and  summer  than  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months  of  the  year  and  asks  the  co-operation 
of  the  Board  to  that  end,  and  the  railroads  have 
made  a  much  lower  rate  in  summer  than  in  winter 
on  grain  and  other  commodities  and  it  is  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  less  in  summer  than  in  winter  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  heretofore  of  the  railroads,  it  was 

“Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation  heartily  commends  the  fore¬ 
going  suggestion  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  and  refers  to  the  railway  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Board  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  intervening  in  behalf  of  such  petition  if  such 
association  shall  decide  to  institute  the  proceeding 
it  proposes.” 


New  York  State  Coal  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  meets  at  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York, 
on  the  19th. 
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Operator  Charges  Discrimination  in  Car  Supply. 

Mr.  Watkins  Tells  Bituminous  Commission  Mines  with  Railroad  Contracts  Are  Favored- 
Commission  Closes  Its  Hearings  and  Will  Begin  Preparation  of  Report. 


Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  asserted  before  the  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Coal  Commission  in  Washington  last  Tues¬ 
day  that  the  Railroad  Administration  had  put  into 
effect  a  “tyrannical  system”  of  coal  car  distribution 
by  which  operators  who  decline  to  sell  coal  to  the 
railroads  at  a  low  price  are  discriminated  against. 

Under  this  method,  Mr.  Watkins  said,  open-top 
cars  were  arbitrarily  offered  to  operators  by  the 
purchasing  department  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  under  an  arrangement  by  which  operators  would 
charge  the  Railroad  Administration  a  lower  price 
for  coal  than  that  offered  commercial  consumers. 
Operators  who  accepted  this  arrangement,  he  said, 
were  able  to  get  three  times  the  car  allotment  origi¬ 
nally  apportioned  to  them  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  while  those  who  decline  to  accept  it  suffered 
for  lack  of  cars,  many  of  them  not  having  one-third 
of  the  supply  promised  them. 

Failure  of  adequate  car  supply,  Mr.  Watkins  said, 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  price  of  coal  in  the 
market.  Because  of  their  inability  to  get  cars  when 
needed,  he  pointed  out,  many  operators  have  been 
forced  to  run  their  mines  at  huge  cost,  while  not 
getting  coal  to  the  market. 

Commission  Ends  Its  Hearings. 

At  the  end  of  the  day’s  hearing,  Chairman  Robin¬ 
son  announced  that  no  further  hearings  would  be 
held.  The  Commission  would  consider  the  evidence 
submitted,  he  said,  and  endeavor  to  “reach  a  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“It  is  a  matter  of  record,”  said  Mr.  Watkins,  in 
appearing  before  the  Commission,  “that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
under  charge  of  John  Skelton  Williams,  not  only  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  practice  of  assigned  cars,  but  had  the 
audacity  to  call  some  of  the  leading  coal  operators 
of  the  United  States  to  Washington  while  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  was  at  the  head  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
made  to  them  a  definite  proposition  as  to  a  guaran¬ 
teed  car  supply  to  get  cheap  fuel. 

“The  Railroad  Administration  not  only  made  this 
offer,  but  defended  it  and  accused  operators  who 
resented  and  protested  against  its  continuance  of  a 
lack  of  patriotism — operators  who  were  not  only  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  their  customers,  and  who  had  vision 
and  experience  enough  to  know  the  final  evil  effects 
in  reduced  production  through  strikes  and  unrest.” 

Inequality  in  Car  Distribution. 

Mr.  Watkins  went  on  to  say  that  this  “unfair 
method  of  distribution,”  as  he  called  it,  had  worked 
tremendous  hardship  to  various  mine  operators.  He 
submitted  records  to  show  that  from  March  1  to 
March  23,  1918,  while  some  mines  were  able  to  get 
cars  to  carry  the  product  of  160  working  hours, 
others  got  enough  cars  to  work  only  27  hours. 

“It  is  possible  under  this  system  for  a  railroad 
purchasing  agent,  if  he  so  desires,  to  put  on  operator 
or  a  district  out  of  business,’’  said  Mr.  Watkins. 

“The  miner  who  has  suffered  from  this,  the  opera¬ 
tor  who  has  suffered  from  it,  may  be  excused  if  he 
uses  emphatic  and  even  violent  language  in  protesting. 
And  the  general  public,  what  have  they  to  say  ?  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  public  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  con¬ 
ditions.  To  the  general  public  mind,  the  operator 
is  a  bandit,  a  robber,  a  man  without  any  sympathy 
or  feeling.  He  is  pictured  as  sitting  by,  gloating 
over  his  ill-gotten  gain. 

“We  have  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
McAdoo,  going  on  record  with  the  most  absurd  and 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  profits  of  coal  opera¬ 
tors,  coloring  statistics,  picking  out  isolated  cases  of 
enormous  profits  of  operators.  Dr.  Garfield’s  state¬ 
ment  showing  that  the  average  margin  of  profit  was 
46  cents  a  ton  in  1917,  of  which  the  Government 
took  30  cents  a  ton  in  the  way  of  excess  profit  taxes, 
was  ignored. 

“If  Mr.  McAdoo  believed  his  own  statement  of 
2,000  per  cent  profits  in  this  industry,  one  can  be 
pardoned  for  wondering  why,  when  he  resigned  from 


public  life  to  make  more  money,  he  did  not  engage 
in  the  coal  business,  instead  of  the  moving  pictures — 
unless  possibly  he  had  in  mind  that  the  rap  at  the 
coal  operators  would  some  day  make  useful  political 
capital. 

"It  is  hard  to  chase  down  a  lie ;  and  it  is  a  lie  to 
pick  one  or  two  corporations  out  of  the  thousands 
that  there  are  and  accuse  all  the  operators  in  the 
United  States  of  being  profiteers. 

Assigned  Cars  and  Excessive  Profits. 

“It  was  under  Mr.  McAdoo’s  administration  that 
the  vicious  practice  of  allowing  assigned  cars  to  cer¬ 
tain  operators  to  secure  coal  for  less  than  a  fair 
price  as  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  was  prac¬ 
ticed.  If  there  were  excessive  profits  in  isolated 
cases,  it  was  probable  that  they  were  due  to  Mr. 
McAdoo’s  own  methods. 

“And  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Garfield’s  attention  was 
called  to  the  policies  of  Mr.  McAdoo’s  administra¬ 
tion,  as  pursued  by  John  Skelton  Williams,  followed 
up  by  Henry  Spencer,  that  there  was  the  slightest 
check  put  upon  the  Railroad  Administration,  and 
it  then  took  an  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  temporarily  check  the  unfair  distribution 
of  handling  the  coal  car  equipment  of  the  United 
States.  i 

“Contrary  to  the  principles  of  this  order,  the  rail¬ 
roads  now  propose  to  continue  the  practice  when  the 
Lever  Law  passes  out  of  existence.  Unless  there  is 
some  definite  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  that 
will  prevent  preferential  car  service,  I  fear  it  will 
continue  to  the  point  where  it  of  itself  will  cause  a 
great  national  strike,  without  the  question  of  wages 
or  other  working  conditions  entering  into  it.” 

Late  in  the  day  A.  G.  Gutheim,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration,  defended  the  practice  of  preferred  car  as¬ 
signment,  saying  that  it  was  justified  by  economic 
and  commercial  conditions. 

Consumers  Kirk  Against  Price  Increase. 

The  Commission  on  Tuesday  heard  representatives 
of  the  public  in  the  bituminous  coal  controversy, 
going  among  other  things  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  14  per  cent  wage  advance  to  the  miners  had  been 
applied  by  the  operators. 

Chairman  Rob'nson  announced  that  Dr.  Garfield, 
former  Fuel  Administrator,  who  had  recommended 
the  14  per  cent  wage  advance,  this  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  operators,  had  been  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Commission,  but  that  no  reply  had  come  from 
him. 

George  W.  Elliott,  representing  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Gas  and  Electric  Service,  which,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  represents  public  utilities  in  affairs  between 
themselves  and  the  Federal  Government,  protested 
against  utility  corporations  having  to  meet  any  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  through  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal. 

The  utility  corporation,  he  said,  had  understood 
that  the  14  per  cent  advance  was  to  be  met  by  the 
operators  entirely,  without  an  increase  in  price  to  the 
consuming  public.  This,  he  said,  was  the  inference, 
drawn  from  statements  made  by  Dr.  Garfield,  who 
suggested  the  14  per  cent  advance  as  a  basis  of  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  coal  strike. 

Thought  Operators  Would  Absorb  Wage  Advances. 

The  National  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric  Serv¬ 
ice,  he  said,  had  been  informed  that  the  14  per  cent 
advance  had  been  absorbed  by  the  operators  as  to 
contracts  which  had  been  made  by  them  prior  to  the 
strike  of  last  November.  On  these  contracts,  he  was 
informed,  he  said,  that  the  14  per  cent  advance  had 
been  passed  along.  The  matter  had  been  taken  up 
with  the  Attorney  General,  he  explained,  Mr.  Pal- 
'  mer  informing  the  public  utility  corporations  that 
under  the  contracts  prior  to  November  1  the  opera¬ 
tors  were  privileged  to  raise  the  contract  price  to 
meet  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor. 


Ralph  Crews,  of  New  York,  attorney  for  the  op¬ 
erators,  explained  that  the  14  per  cent  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  operators  in  all  sales  of  coal  except 
those  under  specific  contract  made  before  November 
1. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  explanation,”  said  Mr. 
Elliott. 

A.  W.  Brady,  president  of  the  National  Traction 
Co.  of  Indianapolis;  Charles  L.  Edgar,  president  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  of  Boston; 
Paul  Thompson,  representing  the  Boston  United  Gas 
Improvement  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  and  M.  H.  Ayles- 
worth,  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  of 
New  York,  all  emphasized  the  point  that  if  there 
is  to  be  any  increase  fixed  by  the  Commission  it  will 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  public. 


The  Stationary  Anthracite  Tonnage 

Anthracite  tonnage  shows  no  increase  over  Janu¬ 
ary  last  year  and  only  a  small  increase  over  January 
1918  when  shipments  were  much  hampered.  This 
year’s  falling  off  was  probably  due  to  less  washery 
product.  This  shows  the  anthracite  output  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  fixed  amount  and  everybody  will  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  in  every  sense. 

The  last  normal  year  is  referred  to  again  but  the 
demand  is  larger  than  it  was  four  years  ago  beyond 
a  doubt.  Increasing  scarcity  will  probably  be  the 
keynote. 

No  less  than  seven  years  ago — January  1913 — the 
tonnage  was  more  than  half  a  million  tons  above 
last  month,  amounting  to  6,336,419  tons.  The  Febru- 
ard  record  was  established  in  1912. 


Labor  Shortage  and  Its  Solution.’ 

William  H.  Barr,  president  of  the  National  Foun¬ 
ders’  Association,  estimates  that  the  country  is 
short  about  4,000,000  workers  due  to  fhe  dwindling 
of  immigration  since  1914. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  he  believes,  “lies  in 
an  adequate  supply  of  new  labor — not  a  deluge  of 
labor.  We  need  immigrants  who  are  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  America,  who  are  most  easily 
assimilated  into  our  national  life.  There  is  no  other 
source  except  immigration,  from  which  to  draw  the 
necessary  manpower  to  fill  the  gaps  in  primary 
labor. 

“Immigration  needs  to  become  a  bigger  national 
is.sue ;  a  more  selective  process  needs  to  be  enforced 
in  admitting  immigrants;  the  subject  should  have 
no  political  aspect  at  all  and  it  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  without  favor  either  to  capital  or  labor.” 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  piers  in  New 
York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Week  of 

Anthra¬ 

cite 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

Dec.  11-17  . 

.  5,129 

2,116 

Dec.  18-24  . 

.  4,708 

3,204 

Dec.  25-31 . 

.  4,890 

3,953 

Jan.  1-7  . 

.  5,029 

4,253 

Jan.  8-14  .  . . . 

.  6,532 

4,933 

Jan.  15-21  . 

.  4,801 

3,731 

Jan.  22-28  . 

.  4,641 

4,279 

Jan.  29-Feb.  4 . 

.  4,846 

3,920 

Feb.  5-11  . 

.  3,412 

3,125 

Feb.  12-18  . 

.  6,180 

4,099 

The  Pocahontas  interests  which  have  suffered  so 
much  because  of  Government  activities  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  unfair  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
operators  ending  with  their  trial  in  1917,  as  well  as 
unjust  price  regulation  in  the  subsequent  years  and 
unwarranted  treatment  by  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  recent  past,  find  a  strong  and  eloquent 
exponent  and  defender  in  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  whose  30 
years’  experience  in  the  coal  trade  enables  him  to 
speak  by  the  book. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  June 
10th,  11th  and  12th. 
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McAdoo  Indictineiit  Finds  New  Life  in  Socialistic  Press 

Radical  Element  Grasps  Opportunity  to  Hold  Up  the  Coal  Industry  as  a  Horrible  Example 

of  Exorbitant  Profit-Making  in  America. 

By  F.  W.  SAWARD. 


The  socialistic  element  has  been  running 
wild  since  the  ending  of  the  war  and  the 
coal  industry  has  come  in  for  more  than  its 
share  of  unjust  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
the  agitators.  It  is  high  time  for  every 
legitimate  industry  in  the  country  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  energy  to  dispel  the  influences  of 
the  radical  leaders  and  to  put  the  honest 
American  workingman  right  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  capital  and  labor,  and  the 
functions  which  the  former  operate. 

Agitators*  have  no  hesitancy  in  making 
the  wildest  indictments.  Fools  venture 
where  angels  fear  to  tread  but  it  appears 
that  the  labor  element  of  the  country  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  socialistic  element 
are  their  friends,  and  are  therefore  more 
gullible  than  Barnum  pictured  them.  In  the 
absence  of  a  law  permitting  physical  suppres¬ 
sion  of  false  accusations  made  by  one  blather¬ 
skite  and  another  it  is  necessary  that  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  curb  their  activities  by  an  injec¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  common  sense,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  it  will  actually  find  circulation 
and  effect. 

Answering  a  Typical  Attack. 

The  writer,  as  a  friend  of  the  industry, 
has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  call  to  account 
those  of  the  editorial  fraternity  who  have 
engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  hyperbole 
with  relation  to  the  coal  trade.  It  has  been 
necessary  that  we  keep  a  vigilant  watch  for 
one  statement  and  another,  particularly  in 
the  labor  publications,  and  a  recent  effort 
to  secure  publicity  along  the  right  lines  is 
shown  in  the  following  letter  which  was 
sent  to  the  editor  of  a  New  York  socialistic 
organ : 

Editor,  The  Weekly  People:  In  your  issue 
of  January  31  your  feature  article,  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  caption  “Comparative 
Wages,  Prices  and  Profits,”  you  quoted 
from  a  speech  by  Basil  M.  Manly,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  phraseology :  “While  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  were  making  profits  ranging  as  high 
as  7856  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock,”  etc. 

I  infer  from  this  that  Mr.  Manly  based 
his  remark  upon  the  wild  assertion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  McAdoo  in  a  statement  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  back  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 

While  the  coal  operators  felt  sympathy 
with  McAdoo  because  of  his  possible  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  brought  about  by  overwork 
during  the  war,  it  was  imperative  that  the 
statements  made  by  him  should  not  go 
unanswered  by  the  coal  operators  and  I 
quote  below  certain  of  the  more  important 
paragraphs  from  a  letter  which  I  addressed 
at  that  time  to  Mr.  McAdoo  which  will  per¬ 
haps  throw  some  light  on  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion  which  exists  with  respect  to  profits  in 
coal  mining: 

Small  Mines  Made  Largest  Profits. 

“The  coal  operators  who  profited  most 
in  percentage,  as  indicated  by  you,  were, 
nine  time  out  of  ten,  those  owning  sidehill 
operations  involving  little  investment  but 
enabled,  by  their  disregard  of  trade  ethics 
prior  to  placing  of  restrictions,  to  sell  at 
high  prices  and  so  earn  an  unusual  profit  on 
little  or  no  invested  capital.  You  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage 


is  sold  under  far  different  conditions,  many 
tons  going  out  at  a  loss  in  fulfillment  of 
large  contracts. 

“No  good  can  result  from  such  a  tirade 
as  you  have  given  voice  to.  The  official  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  the  average  rate  of  profit 
per  ton  was  but  46  cents  and  of  this  modest 
amount  30  cents  was  taken  in  taxes,  leav¬ 
ing  a  real  profit  of  16  cents  per  ton,  which 
is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  a  return 
on  invested  capital,  depreciation  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

“Surely  you  must  remember  that  the 
operators,  in  order  to  prevent  a  runaway 
market,  agreed  in  the  early  summer  of  1917 
upon  a  $3.00  price  and  stipulated  that  they 
would  make  a  further  change  if  circum¬ 
stances  required  reduction.  You  were  a 
part  of  the  administration  that  overturned 
that  arrangement  and  brought  about  such 
confusion  in  the  coal  trade  as  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  panic  by  reason  of 
a  shortage  of  fuel  in  the  winter  of  1917-18. 

“Do  you  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Lever 
Act  provides  that  fair  prices  shall  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  coal?  Would  you  deprive  the 
operators  of  their  rights  guaranteed  by 
statute?  Surely  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  operators  will  contribute  40  or  50  cents 
per  ton  out  of  pockets  now  nearly  empty  on 
account  of  high  costs,  narrow  margin  and 
excess  profit  taxes.  Perhaps  you  "will  say 
that  if  they  cannot  operate  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Government  should  take 
hold,  but  if  that  result  should  come  about 
prices  would  undoubtedly  soar,  so  that  our 
whole  industrial  situation  would  suffer  and 
all  the  coal  mines,  through  Government 
operation,  would  be  under  the  dominance  of 
labor.” 

I  trust  that  you  will  deem  it  consistent 
to  give  the  same  publicity  to  the  above  ex¬ 
planation  as  you  did  to  the  false  accusa¬ 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Manly,  for  if  labor  is  to 
play  fairly  in  contending  for  its  rights  then 
there  must  be  a  showdown  in  open  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  questions  at  issue.  Surely 
there  is  no  justice  in  labor  making  false  ac¬ 
cusation  against  capital,  without  giving 
capital  equal  opportunity  to  present  its  side. 

In  this  grand  and  free  country  we  have 
now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  must  deal 
sternly  and  positively  with  this  question,  en¬ 
forcing  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  which 
was  born  in  the  minds  of  those  who  made 
the  country.  We  must  hear  the  truth  on 
both  sides,  not  permitting  the  working  class, 
ever  gullible  as  it  may  be,  to  be  hoodwinked 
by  an  irresponsible  lot  of  malicious  blather¬ 
skites  masquerading  under  the  guise  of 
friends  and  whose  real  mental  faculties  are 
far  outdistanced  by  their  ability  as  linguists. 


A  cable  from  Cardiff  states  that  the  South  Wales 
colliery  owners  have  generally  withdrawn  their  quo¬ 
tations  on  export  coal,  being  unable  to  meet  their  en¬ 
gagements.  The  docks  are  crowded  with  vessels, 
some  of  which  have  been  waiting  their  loading 
turns  since  Christmas.  Business  is  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  re-sales  by  distributing  interests,  and  from 
£5  15s.  to  £6  is  being  quoted  on  the  best  Admiralty 
grades. 


THE  SCHUYLKILL  CANAL. 

Proposal  to  Modernize  Ancient  Waterway 
Being  Discussed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Coal  Association  Message. 

I  he  question  of  the  canalization  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  from  the  anthracite  regions  to  Philadelphia 
has  again  become  the  subject  of  wide  public  discus¬ 
sion  in  Pennsylvania  by  reason  of  the  convention  of 
the  Schuylkill  Canal  Improvement  Association,  re¬ 
cently  held  in  the  city  of  Reading. 

Construction  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  began  in  1816, 
and  was  completed  to  a  length  of  108  miles  by  1825, 
so  as  to  permit  boats  to  carry  anthracite  all  the  way 
from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia.  Shipments  in  1825 
amounted  to  5,306  tons.  By  1833,  a  little  over  a 
quarter  million  tons  went  to  market  via  the  canal. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  satisfactory  divi¬ 
dends  were  paid  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  and  competition  with  railroads  was  fairly  met. 

In  1869  over  a  million  tons  of  freight,  mostly  an¬ 
thracite,  was  transported  through  the  canal,  and  then 
the  Reading  Railroad  interests  leased  the  canal,  and 
from  that  time  its  importance  as  a  carrier  has  gradu¬ 
ally  dwindled  until  at  the  present  time  the  tonnage 
transported  is  practically  nil. 

The  Schuylkill  Canal  was  constructed  to  accommo¬ 
date  barges  holding  from  100  to  150  tons.  A  barge 
of  that  capacity  is  totally  unable  to  compete  with 
the  modern  railroad  coal  car.  If  the  canal  is  to  re¬ 
sume  its  position  as  a  competitor  with  the  railroads 
which  parallel  it,  it  is  obvious  that  its  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  will  have  to  be  so  enlarged  as  to  carry  at 
least  a  600-ton  barge  and  perhaps  a  900-ton  barge. 
When  we  consider  that  there  are  72  locks  between 
the  head  of  navigation  and  Fairmount,  Philadelphia, 
some  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  enormous  en¬ 
gineering  problem  which  is  involved  in  reconstruct¬ 
ing  this  waterway. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Gawthrop  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1916 
to  investigate  anthracite  coal,  was  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  of  utiliizng  the  Schuylkill  and  Le¬ 
high  canal  routes  for  transporting  anthracite,  and  the 
Governor  later  recommended  that  the  Legislature 
appropriate  $250,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
engineering  survey  of  these  .waterways. 

No  intelligent  conclusion  can  be  reached  in  this 
matter  excepting  upon  the  basis  of  an  engineering 
survey  followed  by  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  placing 
the  Schuylkill  Canal  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
the  railroads.  Looking  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  retailer,  we  are  rather  skeptical. 
The  Reading  Railroad  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
transporting  all  the  anthracite  it  receives.  The  su¬ 
perior  mobility,  the  greater  speed,  the  easier  terminal 
handling  and  the  smaller  units  of  transportation  of 
the  railroad  make  waterway  competition  impossible 
excepting  under  most  favorable  conditions. 

The  lower  cost  of  transporting  anthracite  in  canal 
barges  is  largely  offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  at  terminals  and  by  the  degradation  of  lading. 
No  retailer  who  can  receive  coal  in  the  modern 
railroad  equipment  wants  to  revert  to  the  barge  un¬ 
less  the  canal  rates  are  low  enough  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  absorb  the  cost  of  unloading  and 
degradation. 

We  await  with  much  interest  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Canada  has  its  McAdoo  in  the  shape  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Coal  Industry,  which  states  in  a 
recent  report  that  the  profits  of  Nova  Scotia  oper¬ 
ators  in  some  instances  reach  154  per  cent. 

The  mines  of  the  Whitley  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.  at 
Sergent,  Ky.,  have  been  purchased  by  U.  S.  Morris, 
president  of  the  Superior  Colliery  Co.,  of  Detroit,  and 
associates.  It  is  reported  that  they  are  planning  to 
acquire  additional  land  and  enlarge  their  eastern 
Kentucky  operations. 


Edward  E.  Powell,  head  of  the  Powell  Coal  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  at  Highland  Pines  Inn,  North 
Carolina,  recuperating  from  a  recent  illness. 
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OUTPUT  SLOWS  DOWN. 

First  Week  in  February  Saw  Decline  in  Both 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous. 

The  heavy  snowstorm  which  prevailed  in  eastern 
territory  on  February  4  and  5  is  reflected  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  figures  of  bituminous  production.  For  the  week 
ending  February,  the  output  of  the  country  at  large 
was  10,004,000  tons,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  which  was  a  drop  of  five  per  cent  from  the 
preceeding  week’s  tonnage.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
far  above  the  output  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Net  Tons - > 


Week  ending — 

1920. 

1919. 

January  3  . . 

. . . .  10,917,000 

8,459,000 

January  10  . 

....  11,333,000 

10,361,000 

January  17  . 

....  11,507,000 

9,883,000 

January  24  . 

. . . .  10,464,000 

9,236,000 

January  31  . 

....  10,601,000 

8,316,000 

February  7  . 

. . . .  10,004,000 

7,946,000 

The  bituminous  output  from  January  1  to  Febru¬ 
ary  7  was  58,700,000  tons,  as  compared  with  49,413,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  of  1919. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  not  only  was  the  place¬ 
ment  of  cars  already  in  or  near  the  coal  fields  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  heavy  snowfall  early  this  month, 
but  that  bad  traffic  conditions  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  had  interfered  with  the  return  of  empties 
from  New  England  and  other  eastern  points,  as  well 
as  from  the  West,  where  many  cars  were  sent  under 
load  during  the  strike. 

While  coal  is  so  scarce  in  the  East,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  beyond  the  Mississippi  this  condi¬ 
tion  does  not  exist  except  in  spots  and  many  mines 
have  had  to  curtail  for  lack  of  orders.  In  Colorado, 
for  instance,  a  “no  market”  loss  of  12  per  cent  is 
reported  for  the  week  of  January  31,  while  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Texas,  North  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Washington  reported  smaller  losses  from  this  cause. 
Even  Illinois  reported  a  no  market  loss  of  0.8  per 
cent. 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Anthracite  production  showed  a  drop  of  no  less 
than  29  per  cent  in  the  week  ending  February  7,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  week,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Geological  Survey,  for  which  weather 
conditions  and  transportation  troubles  are  blamed. 
The  hard  coal  output  for  four  recent  weeks  is 
shown  below : 

r — - Net  Tons - % 

Week  ending —  1920.  1919. 

January  17  .  1,797,000  1,786,000 

January  24  .  1,710,000  1,886,000 

January  31  .  1,790,000  1,821,000 

February  7, .  1,384,000  1,444,000 

Beehive  Coke  Production. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  during  the  week 
ended  February  7  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  rail 
shipments,  at  433,000  net  tons.  This  was  a  nine  per 
cent  decrease  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
week.  The  decrease  was  general  throughout  the 
principal  producing  districts. 

That  the  demand  for  coke  is  still  very  active  is 
evidenced  by  the  willingness  of  blast-furnace  oper¬ 
ators  to  pay  the  dollar  premium  on  72-hour  coke 
allowed  in  certain  cases  by  the  Government  prices. 
Shortage  of  cars,  particularly  in  the  Connellsville 
region,  is  at  present  the  limiting  factor  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beehive  coke. 

The  total  output  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
now  amounts  to  2,410,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  533,000 
tons,  or  18.1  per  cent,  when  compared  with  1919. 


It  is  understood  that  the  conferences  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  anthracite  operators  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  regarding  a  new 
wage  scale,  effective  April  1,  will  begin  in  New  York 
on  March  9.  The  miners’  demands,  formulated  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  include  a  60  per  cent  increase  in 
wages,  a  six-hour  day  and  other  concessions. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

E.  C.  Roberts  and  C.  E.  Graves  have  returned  from 
a  survey  of  the  coal  markets  of  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Detroit,  finding  everybody  about  equally 
short  of  stock. 

W.  E.  Auld,  president  of  the  North  American  C. 
&  C.  Co.,  who  has  been  on  the  sick-list  some  time 
and  narrowly  escaped  pneumonia,  is  slowly  recover¬ 
ing  and  has  been  to  the  office  once  or  twice. 

It  is  now  reported  that  it  will  take  a  week  of  good 
weather,  with  something  of  a  thaw,  to  get  the  rail¬ 
roads  going  again  at  a  fair  rate.  When  even  the 
New  York  Central  is  blocked  between  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls,  without  a  single  cut  to  fill  up,  it  is 
useless  to  look  for  much  activity  this  week. 

Harry  Yates  and  President  W.  T.  Noonan  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  RR.,  Rochester,  are 
off  on  a  fishing  trip  to  Boca  Grande,  southern  Florida. 

President  W.  D.  Ward  of  H.  C.  Wick  &  Co.  is 
safely  out  of  all  blizzards.'  He  writes  back  some  very 
cheery  letters  from  his  retreat  at  Ormond  Beach, 
Florida. 

As  a  sample  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
bituminous  consumers  a  jobber  reports  that  he  has 
a  dispatch  from  a  customer  in  a  small  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  near  Montreal,  which  asks  for  coal,  no 
matter  what  it  is  and  nothing  said  about  the  price. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  order  cannot  be  filled  at 
all  till  the  effects  of  the  blizzard  are  mostly  over. 

The  people  on  the  sick-list  are  quite  numerous, 
though  only  one  office,  that  of  J.  B.  McMurrich,  has 
been  closed..  K.  D.  McMurrich,  the  office  head,  is  in 
the  hospital  with  pneumonia,  but  is  now  reported  bet¬ 
ter.  C.  W.  Moss,  who  was  sick  with  all  his  family, 
has  returned  to  the  office  a  few  times  and  would  like 
to  come  regularly,  but  the  going  between  Buffalo 
and  his  home  in  Lockport  is  not  good. 

James  E.  Hanrahan,  son  of  James  Hanrahan,  and 
for  several  years  manager  of  the  extensive  retail 
coal  trade  which  the  father  had  established  in  the 
city,  died  on  February  13,  at  the  age  of  40,  leaving 
a  wife  and  son,  James  E.  Hanrahan,  Jr.,  aged  16. 
The  father,  now  past  80  years  old,  is  a  well  known 
citizen,  having  at  one  time  been  a  city  alderman. 
Becoming  too  old  for  very  active  business,  he  had  of 
late  left  the  coal  business  to  the  son,  who  was  a 
popular  young  man  in  the  city  clubs  and  other  society. 
A  week  before  a  brother,  Emmet  Hanrahan,  had 
died,  after  a  short  illness  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
care  given  him  hastened  the  death  of  James.  Death 
was  from  pneumonia.  Two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Joseph  Hanrahan,  also  survive. 


A  Self-Feeding  Loader. 

The  Haiss  path-digging,  self-feeding,  self-pro¬ 
pelling  wagon  loader,  a  new  invention,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Booklet  No.  1119  now  being  distributed  to 
the  coal  trade  by  the  Geo.  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York,  specialists  in  coal-handling  machinery  for 
many  years.  The  new  loader  digs  up  the  coal  and 
elevates  it  into  a  truck  all  in  one  operation.  No 
more  is  labor  needed  to  shovel  a  pathway  for  the 
back  wheels  of  the  wagon-loader  in  order  that  the 
elevating  buckets  may  reach  the  stored  material. 
That  work  is  accomplished  automatically  by  the 
new  Haiss  invention.  With  but  one  man  at  the 
levers  the  machine  can  load  five  tons  of  material  in 
five  minutes  into  the  highest  auto-truck  body.  This 
loader’s  most  important  claim  as  a  labor  saver  rests 
on  its  feeding  propeller  attachment.  This  mech¬ 
anism  consists  of  a  heavy  steel  shaft  extending  out¬ 
ward  from  either  side  of  the  bucket  elevator,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  large  steel  propeller 
blades.  The  propeller  blades  are  set  at  various 
angles  around  the  propeller  shaft  and  each  blade  is 
given  a  certain  amount  of  pitch  so  that  in  revolv¬ 
ing,  the  sweep  line  of  each  adjoining  blade  will 
overlap  the  next.  This  arrangement  results,  when 
the  propellers  begin  revolving,  in  pushing  the  coal 
from  both  sides  toward  the  middle  space  where 
every  bucket  obtains  a  full  load. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  shows  an  output  of  3,876,073  tons  for 
the  calendar  year  1919,  as  compared  with  4,729,080 
tons  in  1918. 


SEEK  YE  UNDERSTANDING. 

In  the  New  England  Bulletin  the  following  article 
recently  appeared : 

COMMENTS  BY  AN  ANTHRACITE 
SALESMAN— 

A  coal  salesman  recently  remarked :  “I  am 
tired  of  the  continual  fault  finding  by  the  retail 
coal  dealer.  Why  don’t  they  write  their  kicks 
to  the  head?  The  president  of  our  company 
should  get  the  complaints.  If  they  don’t  like  our 
plans  for  taking  care  of  our  customers,  buy 
somewhere  else.  That’s  my  idea.  I  cannot 
turn  in  the  complaints,  and  they  won’t.” 

Some  time  ago  the  president  of  one  of  our 
largest  anthracite  companies  said :  “Our  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  complain  to  us.  They  seem  to 
be  satisfied  with  our  methods,  and  our  relations 
with  our  customers  are  apparently  satisfactory.” 
When  asked  the  question:  “How  do  you  know?” 
his  reply  was :  “Our  salesmen  tell  us.”  Put 
these  two  statements  together,  what  the  sales¬ 
man  says  and  what  the  president  says,  and  see 
if  you  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  continue  to 
have  an  organization  with  someone  to  “pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  you,”  or  at  least 
make  an  attempt. 

This  situation  reflects  an  ag5-old  condition.  Since 
the  beginning  of  time  every  magnate,  whether  the 
owner  of  a  thousand  cattle  on  the  plains  of  Egypt, 
or,  in  modern  days,  the  owner  of  mines  or  the 
manager  of  railway  lines,  has  been  surrounded  by 
satellites  who  at  proper  intervals  exclaim  loudly 
but  reverently,  “Oh,  King!  live  forever!”  The 
bearer  of  ill  tidings  is  intercepted  if  possible  or 
kicked  down  the  cellar  stairs.  Much  misunder¬ 
standing  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  failure  of 
those  at  the  top  to  understand  the  situation  as  it 
actually  exists  and  is  manifest  to  the  man  on  the 
street.  Mr.  Clark’s  paragraphs  should  be  pondered 
by  certain  people  that  we  know  of. 

Calls  Coal  Shortage  a  Myth. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  calls  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  shortage  a  myth.  In  the  current  issue  . of 
his  bulletin  he  advances  facts  and  figures  to  sup¬ 
port  his  argument  that  production  is  in  excess  of 
consumption  and  that  faulty  distribution  is  the  reason 
why  some  consumers  and  some  sections  are  having 
trouble  in  getting  all  the  soft  coal  they  need. 

Mr.  Cushing’s  estimate  of  bituminous  production 
and  requirements  for  the  coal  year  April  1,  1919,  to 
April  1,  1920,  indicates  a  surplus  of  40,000,000  tons, 


his  figures  being  as  follows: 

TONS 

Indicated  supply  for  coal  year . 491,681,000 

Indicated  demand  for  coal  year . 443,000,000 

Indicated  surplus  .  48,681,000 

Less  needed  to  restore  railroad  surplus -  8,000,000 

Net  surplus  for  coal  year.... .  40,681,000 


More  Spot  Coke  Available. 

While  the  weekly  production  of  Connellsville  coke 
has  not  increased  since  the  first  of  the  year,  there  is 
a  somewhat  larger  tonnage  being  offered  to  spot 
buyers  at  the  Government  price  than  was  the  case 
a  month  or  two  ago  because  the  iron  furnaces  are 
now  getting  more  by-product  coke.  The  situation  is 
explained  as  follows  by  the  Connellsville  Courier: 

“In  December,  there  was  Connellsville  coke  going 
to  furnaces  that  are  normally  supplied  by  by-product 
ovens,  the  furnace  owners  having  one  means  or  an¬ 
other  of  getting  this  coke,  while  as  the  by-product 
ovens  have  increased  their  production  some  of  the 
beehive  coke  has  been  released  and  thus  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  seek  a  new  consumer.” 

The  Government  prices  for  Connellsville  coke  are 
$6.00  for  furnace,  $7.00  for  foundry,  and  $7.30  for 
crushed  coke  screened  over  a  screen. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  5th  to  consider  particularly 
the  question  of  freight  rates  and  claims  and  the 
stabilization  of  production  and  distribution. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

The  Washington  Building  is  now  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  William  A.  White  &  Sons,  real  estate 
agents,  of  46  Cedar  street. 

Lt.  Col.  R.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  arrange  for  a 
World  War  Memorial  in  this  city. 

The  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.  has  moved  from  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building  at  50  Church 
Street,  to  larger  offices  on  the  third  floor. 

The  Borough  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  $20,000  corpora¬ 
tion  in  Brooklyn.  H.  Posen,  of  3805  Thirty-eighth 
Street ;  J.  Kass  and  C.  Schonhaus  are  the  incorpora¬ 
tors. 

Henry  E.  Fields,  formerly  connected  with  the  New 
York  office  of  Coale  &  Co.,  is  now  associated  with 
the  Gauley  Coal  Mining  Co.,  25  Church  Street,  as 
manager  of  sales. 

Gardner  Pattison  left  on  Friday  of  last  week  for 
Palm  Beach  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Sheridan 
(Wyoming)  Coal  Co.  He  will  return  after  a  stay 
of  but  a  few  days, 

Thomas  Ward,  the  well-known  west  side  dealer, 
has  sold  the  building  at  211  and  213  West  82nd 
Street  for  $200,000.  He  formerly  used  tht  property 
as  a  coal  yard,  but  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  garage. 

Charles  Sabsevitz,  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 
who  had  been  on  the  sick  list  for  four  weeks  with 
an  attack  of  influenza  and  a  light  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia  is  again  around  and  attending  to  business. 

H.  Clayton  Dinmore,  formerly  with  Alfred  M. 
Brown,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  and  later  New 
York  manager  of  the  Geo.  E.  Warren  Co.,  is  now 
New  York  representative  of  the  Virginia  Iron  Works 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  offices  at  149  Broadway. 

Charles  F.  Kerchner,  of  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Baltimore  trade  in  the  meeting  in  this 
city  last  Tuesday  in  connection  with  plans  for  con¬ 
tinuing  bituminous  pooling  under  trade  management 
when  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  is  abolished. 

C.  B.  Knapp,  until  recently  vice-president  of  the 
Gauley  Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  branched  out  into  the 
wholesale  business  on  his  own  account,  having  or¬ 
ganized  the  Elk  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at  16  Court 
Street,  Brooklyn.  He  will  specialize  in  the  standard 
grades  of  bituminous  and  will  also  handle  anthra¬ 
cite.  His  telephone  number  is  Main  677. 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  is  now  comfortably 
located  in  its  new  offices  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace. 
Considerable  reconstruction  was  necessarily  done  on 
the  floor  where  the  coal  people  have  taken  space,  but 
the  McNeil  Company  and  their  close  neighbors,  the 
Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  now  have  well-equipped 
quarters  and  are  prepared  to  receive  their  friends. 

Henry  H.  Schrader  has,  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
been  export  manager  for  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop, 
Ltd.,  149  Broadway.  Mr.  Schrader  was  formerly 
manager  for  F.  A.  Kirk  &  Co.,  72  Wall  street,  gen¬ 
eral  freight  forwarders.  In  his  new  position  he  will 
develop  a  general  import  and  export  business  on 
behalf  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  handling  attractive 
merchandise  propositions  as  well  as  coal. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  at  the  foot  of  East 
123rd  street,  is  now  handling  a  greatly  increased 
tonnage  and  business  continues  to  grow  to  such  an 


extent  that  six  six-ton  motor  trucks  are  now  used 
in  making  deliveries.  A  new  White  six-ton  truck 
was  added  to  the  equipment  a  few  days  ago,  also 
a  six-ton  Sternberg  and  within  a  few  days  a  new 
Master  six-ton  truck  will  be  added  to  the  delivery 
equipment. 

Some  difficult  work  during  the  past  two  weeks  in 
the  making  of  local  deliveries,  but  with  the  trade 
more  centralized  than  it  formerly  was,  there  are  not 
the  long  hauls  characteristic  of  the  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness  ten  years  or  more  ago  and  the  coal  interests 
do  not  suffer  as  much  as  they  otherwise  would. 
Still,  using  five  horses  on  a  three-ton  truck  that  does 
not  carry  a  full  load  (and  two  drivers  going  along 
with  it)  means  considerable  expense  any  way  you 
look  at  it. 

Lewis  B.  Gawtry,  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  and  the  National  Coke  & 
Coal  Co.,  to  assume  his  new  duties  as  secretary  of 
the  Bank  for  Savings.  James  C.  Brewster,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  coke  company  for  18 
years,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Gawtry  as 
vice-president  of  that  interest.  Mr.  Brewster  will 
probably  continue  to  superintend  the  activities  of  the 
coke  concern  in  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of 
his  new  office. 


Death  of  James  D.  Simpson. 

James  D.  Simpson,  mining  manager  of  the  Ber- 
wind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  mining  experts  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
field,  died  at  his  home  in  Windber  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week,  following  a  brief  illness  of  influenza- 
pneumonia. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  born  in  England,  Jan.  29,  1878, 
and  at  the  age  of  one  year  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  his  parents,  who  became  residents 
of  Ohio  and  later  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  He 
began  his  mining  career  at  an  early  age  and,  after 
gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  industry,  spent 
several  years  in  training  in  a  Pittsburgh  technical 
school,  fitting  himself  for  executive  work. 

Upon  leaving  school  Mr.  Simpson  accepted  a 
position  as  mine  clerk  with  the  White  Rock  Coal 
Co.  and  was  later  employed  as  chief  clerk  by  the 
Ellsworth  Colliers  Co.  and  the  Monongahela  River 
Coal  Co.  After  becoming  superintendent  of  the 
Monongahela  company  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  Berwind-White’s  Ocean 
Mines  at  Herminie,  Pa.  His  success  at  Herminie 
led  to  his  appointment  in  1913  as  superintendent  of 
mines  of  the  Berwind-White  company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Windber.  In  1918  he  became  mining 
manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
bituminous  coal  mining  men  of  the  country.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  employes  of 
the  interests  he  represented  and  had  recently  pro¬ 
vided  welfare  workers  in  the  different  mining  com¬ 
munities.  He  was  president  of  the  Windber  Hospi¬ 
tal  Association. 


Patrick  T.  Sexton,  formerly  with  the  Hanna  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.,  St.  Paul,  is  now  associated  with  the 
McAnultv  Improvement  &  Investment  Co.,  of  St. 
Paul,  as  vice-president.  The  new  company  has  been 
one  of  the  largest  home-builders  in  St.  Paul  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  is  now  expanding 
to  a  larger  sphere. 


The  Late  L.  C.  Belirmann. 

Louis  C.  Behrmann,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Jersey  City  on  February  7  after  a  lingering  illness. 

Mr.  Behrmann,  who  was  42  years  of  age,  had  been 
connected  with  the  C.  C.  &  B.  interests  at  New 
York  throughout  his  business  career,  having  entered 
their  employ  when  a  boy  of  15.  By  ability  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  he  worked  his  way 
up  to  a  position  of  responsibility. 

His  untimely  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  the  trade. 


In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  just,  fair  and  practicable 
method  of  dealing  with  questions  of  valuation,  de¬ 
preciation  and  depletion,  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
and  to  assist  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  in  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  coal  industry  the  information  it  must 
have  to  apply  justly  the  revenue  laws  to  coal  mining 
properties,  the  National  Coal  Association  has  em¬ 
ployed  Messrs.  Garnsey,  Allport  and  Norris  as  an  en¬ 
gineers’  committee  to  make  a  study  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  These  gentlemen  became  widely  known  in 
coal  producing  circles  during  the  war  for  their  work 
as  the  Engineers’  Committee  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


The  Crystal  Block  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  completed 
a  club-house'  at  its  mines  at  Sprigg,  W.  Va. 


THE  MATLACK  COAL  &  IRON  COR¬ 
PORATION  desires  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Scott  Stewart,  General  Manager  of 
W.  J.  Rainey  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Rainey- Wood  Coke  Company  has  been 
elected  Vice  President  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Matlock 
Coal  &  Iron  Corporation. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds  100  t* 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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PERFECTING  POOLING  PLANS. 

Bituminous  Shippers  Arranging  to  Take 
Over  Work  of  Tidewater  Exchange. 

Another  step  in  the  organization  of  the  Tidewater 
Transshippers’  Association  was  taken  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club,  New  York,  last 
Tuesday  by  bituminous  shippers  of  this  city,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Baltimore. 

The  new  association,  if  present  plans  are  carried 
out,  will  handle  the  pooling  of  bituminous  coal  at 
the  three  ports  mentioned  when  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  goes  out  of  existence  following  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control.  The  ex¬ 
change  may  continue  to  function  for  a  few  weeks 
after  March  1,  but  it  is  understood  the  railroads  are 
planning  to  discontinue  it  not  later  than  April  1. 
It  will  then  be  up  to  the  coal  men  to  create  a  pool¬ 
ing  organization  of  their  own  if  the  work  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  is  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  a  previous  meeting 
held  on  January  20  and  sentiment  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  pools  under  trade  manage¬ 
ment.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  do  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  getting  the  new  organization 
started.  The  matter  is  being  handled  by  officers  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York, 
and  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  President  Andrade  and 
Secretary  Allen  explained  what  is  being  done  and 
invited  discussion  of  the  plans. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Tidewater  Transshippers’  Association  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  circulated  among  the  local  trade,  so  that 
those  present  were  prepared  to  approve  or  criticise 
them.  While  some  minor  changes  were  suggested, 
they  met  with  approval  in  a  general  way  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  about  20  members  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  signified  their  willingness  to  join  the 
Tidewater  Transshippers’  Association.  With  this 
nucleus  to  start  with,  those  having  the  matter  in 
hand  plan  to  begin  a  vigorous  campaign  for  addi¬ 
tional  members  and  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  of 
perfecting  an  organization. 

On  the  advice  of  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  the  well-known 
Washington  attorney,  who  will  handle  the  legal 
end  of  the  matter,  the  association  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

C.  W.  Claflin  Co.  Organized. 

The  C.  W.  Claflin  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in 
succession  to  the  business  of  C.  W.  Claflin  &  Co., 
the  well-known  Boston  wholesale  house. 

Officers  are:  Arthur  O.  Young,  president;  Frank 
H.  Beach  and  George  E.  Copeland,  vice-presidents; 
Edward  W.  Pierce,  treasurer ;  Walter  F.  Knowlton, 
assistant  treasurer ;  and  Raymond  W.  Leonard,  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  business  was  founded  by  C.  W.  Claflin  in 
1848,  and  the  firm  of  C.  W.  Claflin  &  Co.  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1873 


Why  Rooms  Are  Scarce. 

Some  explanation  of  the  continued  scarcity  of 
hotel  accommodations  in  New  York  may  be  found 
in  a  recent  statement  that  ninety  hotels  within  an 
area  of  a  square  mile  about  Times  Square  have  ac¬ 
commodations  for  precisely  26,824  persons. 

That  is  not  very  many  in  the  aggregate,  consider¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  travel  constantly  focused  on  this 
city,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  hotels  have  some  permanent  guests,  and 
more  than  a  few  have  many  permanent  residents,  the 
amount  of  space  available  for  transient  visitors  is 
not  particularly  great. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  probably  been  at 
least  two  old-time  hotels  eliminated  for  every  new 
one  that  has  been  built  in  the  recent  past.  And  while 
the  new  ones  are  vast  in  size,  the  net  gain  is  natur¬ 
ally  not  very  great. 


The  annual  auto  show  in  the  Twin  Cities  last  week 
had  quite  a  display  of  industrial  lines,  including 
several  exhibits  of  coal  concerns.  The  display  of 
trucks  included  a  number  of  coal  trucks,  which  are 
■coming  into  common  use  in  these  cities. 


COAL  AND  COKE  SHIPMENTS  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS. 


Below  is  a  statement  for  the  calendar  years  1918  and  1919  which  shows  in 
graphic  form  the  business  done  in  coal  and  coke  from  each  of  the  several  cus¬ 


toms  districts  in  net  tons : 


•Anthracite - ^  r — Bituminous — ^  r - Coke- 


Districts. 

19  IS. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

Philadelphia  . . 

37,228 

59,359 

50,147 

1,014,233 

3,911 

14,837 

Maryland  . 

400 

2,440 

103,157 

1,717,342 

82,321 

67,075 

New  York  . 

81,450 

70,984 

50,617 

29,677 

8,703 

14,411 

1,458 

13,477 

156,471 

Virginia  . 

3,765 

6,675 

3,128,340 

4,220,142 

4,792 

7.807 

Mobile  . 

7,007 

6,224 

1,325 

1,259 

New  Orleans  . 

74 

1,810 

65,444 

15,818 

1,350 

724 

Arizona  . 

245 

143 

88,029 

39,474 

173,572 

111,037 

El  Paso  . 

1,013 

782 

40,918 

41,555 

34,714 

36,131 

San  Francisco  . 

1 

13 

111 

226 

1,250 

So.  California  . 

1 

151 

30 

247 

73 

Washington  . 

105 

350 

32,915 

4,230 

14,097 

1,431 

1,317 

47,214 

40,606 

4,827 

Sabine  . . 

18 

1 

2 

17 

10 

84 

42 

507 

? 

15,971 

32,781 

San  Antonio  . 

2,866 

2,812 

11,949 

13,477 

95,989 

20,707 

1 

3,612 

Buffalo  . 

...2,331,662  2,431,091 

3,602,380 

2,193,852 

517,296  191,842 

Dakota  . 

1,694 

4,742 

20,365 

34,064 

2,353 

4,891 

Duluth-Superior  .... 

335 

16,634 

26,417 

43,641 

551 

664 

Michigan  . 

. ..  11,386 

530 

1,708,227 

1,013,018 

269,989 

92,776 

Ohio  . 

. . .  24,925 

56,264 

4,317,671 

5,260,883 

159,624 

21,135 

Rochester  . 

. . .  508,121 

519,817 

1,076,264 

487,146 

21,873 

3,479 

St.  Lawrence  . 

. . .  1,291,585 

1,335,903 

2,139,737 

1,572,732 

33,745 

41,964 

Vermont  . 

. . .  60,324 

20,086 

125,717 

40,798 

4,544 

1,252 

Maine  &  New  H... 

9,149 

1,312 

149 

11,879 

1,430 

1,029 

Massachusetts  . 

183 

2,596 

1,489 

2,487 

Total  to  Canada...  4,229.364  4,349,164  13,018,358  10,270,490  1,000,945  356,333 
Total  .  4,437,339  4,448,475  20,192,119  17,003,012  1,369,060  640,139 


Totals  include  small  tonnage  from  Porto  Rico,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


COAL  AND  COKE  SHIPPED  TO  CANADA. 

Exports  of  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  coke,  from  the  northern 
border  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  from  customs  districts  during  1918  and 


1919  (gross  tons)  were: 


District. 

- Bituminous. - \ 

, — - Coke. - — \ 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

Buffalo  . 

.  .2,331,862 

2,431,091 

3,602,380 

2,193,852 

517,296 

191,842 

Dakota  . 

1,694 

4,742 

20,365 

34,064 

2,353 

3,891 

Duluth-Superior  . 

335 

16,634 

26,417 

43,641 

551 

664 

Michigan  . 

..  11,386 

530 

1,708,227 

1,013,018 

296,989 

92,776 

Ohio  . 

.  24,925 

56,264 

4,317,671 

5,260,883 

159,164 

21,135 

Rochester  . 

..  508,121 

519,817 

1,076,264 

487,146 

21,873 

3,479 

St.  Lawrence  , . 

..1,291,585 

1,335,903 

2,139,737 

1,572,732 

33,745 

41,964 

V ermont  . 

Montana  &  Idaho. 
Maine  &  New  H 

. .  60,324 

20,086 

125,717 

42 

40,798 

4,544 

1,252 

..  9,149 

1,312 

149 

11,879 

1,430 

1,029 

Massachusetts  . . . 

183 

2,596 

1,489 

2,487 

Total  . 

.  .4,239,364 

4,349,164  13,018,358 

EXPORTS  BY  MONTHS. 

10,270,490 

1,000,945 

356,333 

Exports  by  months,  1918  and  1919,  of  the  different  grades  of  fuel  were : 

Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

1°18. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

238,059 

362,268 

447,338 

768,770 

52,514 

38.447 

February  . 

225,417 

210/21 

578,143 

446,429 

57,169 

29,490 

March  . 

385,852 

105,093 

849,125 

352,883 

94,456 

18,528 

April  . 

325.205 

282.217 

1,158255 

501,940 

96,848 

25,336 

May  . 

414,719 

396,580 

1,766,702 

1,088,026 

105,218 

14,643 

June  . 

365,309 

471,825 

1,803,210 

1,430,741 

100,515 

28,642 

July  . 

381,131 

484,240 

1,877,204 

1,338,108 

108,068 

28,941 

August  . 

369.025 

497,592 

1,958,962 

1,337,686 

89,516 

37,763 

September  . 

425.374 

472,916 

1,751,174 

1,411,970 

90,007 

40.021 

October  . 

441,891 

425,511 

1,660,027 

1,448,605 

98,174 

47,882 

November  . 

417,920 

301,773 

1,383,812 

336,641 

99,301 

19,945 

December  . 

282,688 

338,428 

903,018 

208,691 

56,265 

26,695 

Total  . 

4,190,226 

4,349,164 

13,016,820  10,270,490 

999,515 

356,333 

As  will  be  noted  by  the  above  table  of  shipments,  anthracite  coal  to  our 
northern  neighbor  during  the  calendar  year  1919  increased  109,800  tons,  or  25 
per  cent.,  compared  with  tonnage  in  that  direction  during  the  year  previous ; 
while  bituminous  shipments  decreased  2,737,868  tons,  or  21  per  cent.  Coke 
tonnage  shipped  across  the  border  during  the  year  decreased  644,612  tons,  or 
64.4  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  business  in  1918  there  was  also  coal  shipments  to 
the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  which  amounted  to  9  332  tons  of  anthracite  in  1918.  Bituminous  in 
1918  amounted  to  1,638  tons.  The  1919  shipments  are  included  in  the  monthly 
tables. 
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Thorne,  Neale  &  Co  •,  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lattimer-Lehigh 

Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B* 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 


Sonman  Smithing — 1^-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 

CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore  Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

r able  Address:  “THORNEALE” 


Mauch  Chunic 


WITTENBERG 


11  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


COAL  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Continental  Bldg. 
Newport  News,  Va,  West  Ave.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  York" 


Saward’s  Annual  of  Coal  Trade  Statistics,  Price  $2.50 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


Main  Office: 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


&watfei3B.B SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

«***-•*  J  RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 


HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 
EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 
WHEELS  AWAYFROM  COAL  PILE 
NO  BREAKAGE  ♦  PERFECT  SCREENING 
Write  For  LVerafwra 


OVER*2000  USERS  PORTABLE  MACHINERY  COerapASSAIC.  N.J. 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


All  inquiries  will  receive  immediate  reply  by 
Telephone,  Telegraph  or  Letter 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 

Anthracite  HALL 


Established  1868 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

(Q@o  Bituminous 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  COAL  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

Fairmont— Connellsville 
Westmoreland — Greensbnrg 
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COAL  PRODUCTS  TREE 


By  courtesy  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  we  are  able  to  present  the 
above  diagram,  or  chart,  showing  the  mani¬ 
fold  derivatives  of  coal,  which  are  illustrated 
as  branches  of  a  tree.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  gas  arising  from  coke  manufacture  is 
the  main  stem,  or  trunk,  ammonia  forming 


the  first  extracted  element  and  tar  the 
second,  with  others  following  along  as  in¬ 
dicated.  The  secondary  products  are  un¬ 
usually  interesting,  and  the  various  relne- 
ments  thereof  lead  us  still  further  away 
from  the  original  source  and  into  fields  of 
chemical  industry  quite  foreign  to  the  coal 


trade.  For  the  process  of  obtaining  by¬ 
products  was  well  understood  but  until  re¬ 
cently  little  progress  was  made  in  the  ex¬ 
ploiting  thereof  in  this  country.  Now  the 
volume  of  business  is  large. 

Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 
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F.  P.  WEAVER  COAL  CO.,  Limited 

(Canadian  Company  Only)  4 

Established  Canadian  Outlet  tor  Cleartield,  Westmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Other  Coals 
OFFICES  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT* 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eutern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BORDEN  &  LOVELL 

Anthracite  COAL  Bituminous 

11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONES:  BOWLING  GREEN  7710  TO  7714 

EXPORT  SHIPPING  AGENTS  FOR  LEADING 
AMERICAN  EXPORT  COALS 


Peabody  System  of 
Coal  Mine  Management 

Offers  to  the  owners  of  coal  mines  or  coal  prop¬ 
erty  an  unusual  service. 

We  undertake  the  management  of  coal  mines 
and  operate  them  with  economical  production. 

We  make  appraisals  to  determine  mineral 
values — the  possibility  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment — as  well  as  to  inventory  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings  and  other  equipment. 

We  assist  in  financing  coal  properties  if  they 
are  or  can  be  made  competitively  merchantable. 
Investigate  the  Peabody  System  of  Coal  Mine 
Management. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ADMIRALTY 

[NEW  RIVER]  SMOKELESS 

COAL 


A  semi-bltumlnous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash — the  Ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  Industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  It. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 


V? 


Collieries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 


SMOKELESS 


& 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Plggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


For  Weighing  Carloads  of  Coal 

A  Fairbanks  Scale 


For  the  coal  dealer  who  wants  to  be  independent  of  “railroad 
weights”  there  is  the  Fairbanks  railroad  track  scale  in  till 
capacities  up  to  800  tons.  w 

It  is  equipped  with  either  a  full  capacity  beam  or  dial  scale 
office  outfit. 

Accuracy  in  your  weighing  operations  is  assured  because  the 
Fairbanks  O.  K. — our  guarantee — is  behind  it. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices — New  York 


Albany  Bridgeport  Detroit  New  York  Providence  Syracuse 

Baltimore  Buffalo  Hartford  Paterson  Rochester  Utica 

Birmingham  Chicago  Newark  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Washington 

Boston,  Mass.  Cleveland  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Scranton  Havana 

London  Birmingham,  England  Glasgow  Paris 
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HELPING  LIBERTY  BONDS. 


One  Suggestion  Is  to  Refund  Them  with 
Securities  Bearing  Higher  Interest. 

J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.  of  New  York  point  out  in  their 
weekly  review  the  evil  consequences  of  the  decline 
in  Liberty  Bond  prices,  and  advocate  the  refunding 
of  these  securities  with  Government  bonds  bearing 
a  higher  interest  rate.  The  ill  effects  arising  from 
the  downward  tendency  of  the  Liberty  Bond  market 
are  referred  to  by  these  authorities  on  financial 
matters  as  widespread  and  deleterious.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  they  say  • 

“Through  perhaps  a  mistaken  idea  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  of  crowding  our  Liberty  Bonds  into  a  war 
market  at  too  low  a  rate  df  interest,  the  vast  issues 
were  nevertheless  placed  successfully,  due  to  the 
patriotism  of  a  widely  extended  American  public. 
But  these  bonds  now,  in  low-rate  competition  with 
a  world-wide  demand  for  capital,  have  sunk  steadily, 
until  some  of  the  issues  show  a  ten-dollar  on  the 
hundred  loss  to  the  devoted  people  who  subscribed 
for  them,  with  prospects  of  sinking  still  lower. 

“Twenty  millions  of  people  are  estimated  to  have 
participated  in  these  subscriptions,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  having  never  before  invested  in  securities, 
and  the  effect  of  the  loss  on  the  rank  and  file  of  this 
great  body  of  individuals  is  most  discouraging. 

“Large  numbers  of  these  people  have  sold  or  are 
selling  their  bonds  and  are  spending  the  proceeds, 
forgetting  that  it  represents  not  income  but  princi¬ 
pal.  A  great  extravagance  has  thus  resulted  from 
these  unfortunate  circumstances. 

“Another  bad  effect  which  has  followed  the  un¬ 
equal  chances  in  the  investment  market  of  a  low 
Government  bond  rate,  is  the  loading  up  of  banking 
institutions  with  a  vast  aggregate  of  Government  ob¬ 
ligations,  thus  reducing  reserves  and  cramping  bank¬ 
ing  facilities. 

“The  whole  situation  would  be  relieved  if  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bond  with  an  attractive  rate  of  interest 
were  substituted  for  the  low-rate  Liberty  Bonds.  In¬ 
vestors  here  and  all  over  the  world  would  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  them  as  the  most  profitable,  highest-class 
form  of  security. 

“This  could  be  accomplished  by  legislation  author¬ 
izing  the  refunding  of  all  the  Liberty  and  Victory 
bonds  (except  perhaps  the  per  cent,  tax-exempt) 
into  one  issue  maturing,  say,  in  100  years,  and  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  say  5  per  cent,  for  five  years 
or  more,  with  perhaps  gradual  reduction  of  the  rate 
at  stated  periods. 

“Bonds  would  then  be  taken  out  of  the  banks  by 
private  investors,  reducing  bank  loans  and  Federal 
loans.  Subscribers  who  are  now  getting  rid  of  their 
bonds  at  a  loss  would  be  induced  to  hold  them 
tenaciously  in  view  of  the  attractive  rates,  advanc¬ 
ing  prices,  and  favorable  future  prospects  of  these 
bonds.  The  credit  situation  would  be  impressively 
and  effectively  relieved. 

“The  whole  country  would  be  turned  by  this  one 
operation  toward  thrift,  and  the  20,000,000  patriotic 
subscribers  to  the  bonds  would  be  converted  from 
extravagant  spenders  or  irritated  investors  into  satis¬ 
fied  and  contented  holders. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fall  in  Government 
bonds  against  the  subscribers  of  war  times  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  restless  and  condemnatory  spirit  against  the 
Government.  This  is  natural,  and  should  be  cured 
as  soon  as  possible.’’ 


Lost  Effort 

Everybody  is  working,  it  seems,  but  what  is  being 
accomplished? 

Everybody  is  making  money,  but  where  is  the 
money  at  the  end  of  the  month? 

Everything  is  moving,  but  where  is  it  moving  to? 

Too  much  talk,  too  much  noise,  too  much  con¬ 
fusion. 

Business,  politics,  government,  industry,  labor, 
finance — nearly  everything  seems  to  lack  stability 
and  direction. 

May  the  nation  find  itself  again  in  the  coming 
year! — New  Rochelle  Standard. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RR.  SHIPMENTS. 

Coal  shipments  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during  the  years  stated  below 
were  as  follows : 


Month 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

January  . . . 

. .  2,917,834 

2,293,406 

2,703,264 

2,959,434 

2,712,573 

2,974,990 

February  . 

. .  2,385,243 

1,906,210 

2,666,007 

2,741,359 

3,225,974 

2,292,546 

March  .... 

..  3,173,972 

2,094,607 

2,763,165 

2,990,163 

3,644,103 

2,414,897 

April  . 

..  2,131,812 

2,159,914 

2,510,188 

2,861,603 

3,600,539 

2,531,252 

May  . 

. .  2,357,119 

2,564,481 

2,967,082 

3,138,933 

3,906,386 

3,620,602 

June  . 

. .  2,380,795 

2,883,959 

2,934,937 

3,226,119 

4,141,486 

3,857,747 

July  . 

. .  2,594,407 

2,887,918 

3,000,742 

3,259,844 

4,564,857 

4,082,391 

August  . . . 

..  2,769,453 

3,009,028 

2,998,897 

3,165,568 

4,658,226 

4,036,790 

September 

..  2,878,963 

3,034,271 

2,895,719 

3,395,895 

4,525,238 

4,390,095 

October  . . 

. .  2,662,377 

3,124,328 

2,977,453 

3,58 7,737 

4,409,542 

4,993,684 

November 

..  2,324,271 

2,869,28 7 

2,883,514 

3,421,558 

3,764,040 

2,390,272 

December  . 

. .  2,227,899 

2,805,803 

2,749,964 

2,911,244 

3,335,706 

3,167,658 

Total  . 

.  .30,804,145 

31,633,276 

34,055,453 

36,347,094 

46,488,670 

40,752,924 

Includes  coal  from  connecting  lines,  but  no  company  tonnage. 

Shipment  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  during  the  calendar  year  1919 
decreased  5,735,746  tons,  or  12.3  per  cent  compared  with  1918. 

Coke  shipments  were : 


Month 

•  1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

January  . 

.  274,955 

221,395 

382,692 

290,986 

213,050 

197,508 

February  . . . . 

.  265,380 

232,111 

378,461 

203,766 

225,258 

140,339 

March  . 

.  356,164 

257,099 

400,518 

318,194 

272,725 

138,503 

April  . 

.  343,962 

289,369 

355,268 

309,823 

319,236 

109,634 

May  . 

.  301,163 

297,897 

357,106 

293,454 

349,713 

102,034 

June  . 

.  298,237 

329,130 

352,092 

311,210 

312,094 

133,060 

July  . 

.  255,650 

344,557 

335,094 

316,557 

290,772 

158,635 

August  . 

.  242,283 

345,358 

350,101 

295,917 

219,126 

187,526 

September  . . . 

.  237,661 

331,224 

352,629 

297,060 

248,729 

169,387 

October  . 

.  208,866 

368,257 

371,537 

288,980 

253,260 

148,825 

November  ... 

.  185,466 

375,014 

353,780 

272,638 

208,145 

203,754 

December  . . . 

.  232,594 

377,511 

309,791 

231,032 

202,822 

198,525 

Total  .... 

. 3,202,381 

3,868,922 

4,309,169 

3,429,617 

3,055,230 

1,887,730 

Includes  coke  received  from  connecting  lines. 

Coke  tonnage  for  the  year  1919  decreased  1,167,500  tons,  or  38.2  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  above  tonnage  the  road  hauled  2,047,846  tons  of  anthracite 
in  1919. 


READING’S  BITUMINOUS  TONNAGE. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal,  paying  revenue,  over  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  during  1919  and  five  previous  years,  in  gross  tons,  were : 


Month  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919 

January  .  1,530,088  1,295,959  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157  1,485,159 

February  .  1,259.151  1.137,983  1,696,357  1,327,151  1,362,702  1,202,085 

March  .  1,661,769  1,405,337  1,718,270  1,790,199  1,940,911  1,141,463 

April  .  1,170,550  1.298,169  1,560,834  1,853,137  1,880,287  1,345,075 

May  .  1,101,288  1,349,795  1,442,493  1,723,640  1,540,880  1,592,268 

June  .  1,230,022  1,395,226  1,359,288  1,755,998  2,140,440  1,538,397 

July  .  1,274,944  1,415,515  1,514,195  1,778,024  2,122,620  2,118,877 

August  .  1,349,816  1,521,727  1,609,912  1,645,642  1,995,289  2,352,234 

September  .  1,347,439  3,488,197  1,515,580  1,782,684  1,832,142  2,561,379 

October  .  1,355,519  1,601,044  1,626,156  1,711,458  1,866,735  2,982,529 

November  .  1,181,162  1,674,507  1,559,744  1,703,231  1,681,789  1,112,823 

December  .  1,280,646  1,828,889  1,445,670  1,462,974  1,735,194  1,389,151 

Total  . 15,742,394  17,412,338  18,764,781  20,218,340  21,499,147  20,821,940 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  calendar  year  1919  decreased 
677,207  tons,  or  3.1  per  cent. 

None  of  this  tonnage  originates  on  the  Reading,  being  turned  over  to  the 
P.  &  R.  by  the  New  York  Central,  B.  &  O.  and  Western  Maryland  for  the  most 
part  at  such  points  as  Newberry  Junction,  near  Williamsport,  Philadelphia  and 
Shippensburg,  the  latter  junction  having  developed  notably  in  recent  years  with 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Western  Maryland  line. 

For  some  years  past  this  road  has  carried  more  bituminous  than  anthracite. 


VIRGINIAN  RAILWAY  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal,  for  revenue  and  company  use ;  over  the 
Virginian  Ry.  during  the  calendar  year  1919,  were : 


•Revenue - \  t — Company — >  < - Total - \ 


Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

.  418,664 

438,636 

38,205 

31,580 

456,869 

470,216 

February  . 

.  482.140 

241,741 

31,652 

25,060 

513,792 

266,801 

March  . 

.  487,090 

294,837 

31,865 

20,899 

518,955 

315,736 

April  . 

.  539,166 

281,731 

39,077 

20,243 

578,243 

301,974 

May  . 

.  608.028 

472,226 

36,843 

23,860 

644,871 

496,086 

June  . 

.  508,340 

505,141 

37,987 

27,747 

546,327 

532,888 

July  . 

.  558,151 

465,564 

37,059 

19,450 

595,210 

485,014 

August  . 

.  589,670 

552,948 

34,770 

20,807 

624,440 

573,755 

September  . 

.  553,313 

579,294 

38,289 

29,295 

591,602 

608,589 

October  . 

.  594,846 

612,078 

38,208 

34,030 

633,054 

646,108 

November  . 

.  533,772 

493,213 

38,933 

35,818 

572,705 

529,031 

December  . 

.  404.869 

524,756 

34,767 

36,851 

439,636 

561,607 

Total  . 

.  6,223,766 

5,418,241 

421,980 

325,640 

6,645,746 

5,743,881 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  last 
complete  month  of  the  winter  season,  and 
with  a  sufficiency  of  snow  and  ice  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  somewhat  of  a  handicap  to  the 
retail  trade,  if  not  to  shippers,  for  a  little 
while  to  come,  the  hopes  of  the  coal  men 
are  centered  on  milder  weather  for  the 
month  of  March.  Instead  of  the  usual  de¬ 
sire  for  a  continuance  of  coal  burning 
weather  that  will  use  up  stocks  on  hand, 
the  wish  is  rather  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
conditions  that  have  now  prevailed  so  long. 
It  is  thought  that  there  will  be  business 
enough  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  usual  anthracite  discount 
program  there  is  not  the  customary  incen¬ 
tive  to  trim  down  the  supply  of  coal  re¬ 
maining  in  the  possession  of  the  trade. 

The  tonnage  handled  during  the  past 
season  has  been  sufficient  so  far  as  volume 
is  concerned  to  have  afforded  satisfactory 
returns  had  the  profit-making  limitations 
been  less  pronounced,  but  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  such  uncertainty  as  to  what 
prices  will  be  after  April  1  that  the  usual 
contracting  and  other  advance  arrange¬ 
ments  cannot  be  entered  into.  It  is  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  freight  rates,  and.  as  we  have 
mentioned  previously,  a  25  per  cent  increase 
seems  to  be  the  anticipated  figure.  But 
what  of  labor  cost?  That  remains  an  open 
question  both  with  regard  to  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  and  the  trade  necessarily  ap¬ 
proaches  the  termination  of  the  coal  year 
in  a  spirit  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  un¬ 
certainty  has  become  somewhat  of  a  normal 
condition  in  the  trade.  There  has  been  so 
much  to  contend  with  for  months  and  years 
that  to  return  to  the  easy-going,  well-es¬ 
tablished  methods  of  the  past  would  seem 
abnormal  and  so,  despite  all  that  the  indus¬ 
try  has  had  to  contend  with,  a  better  spirit 
prevails  than  might  otherwise  be  expected. 

The  readjustment  is  somewhat  expedited 
by  the  new  status  of  the  railroads  so  soon 
to  be  effective.  Many  changes  will  doubt¬ 
less  occur  in  the  next  few  days.  While  they 
will  have  an  unsettling  effect  for  a  time, 
it  is  expected  that  better  railroad  service 
will  soon  eventuate.  There  is  no  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  retain  the  good  features  that  have 
developed  under  Government  control,  such 
as  joint  use  of  certain  terminal  facilities, 
joint  use  of  certain  trackage  and  other  fea¬ 


tures  which  were  well  recognized  (is  ap¬ 
propriate  years  ago,  but  which  were  held 
in  abeyance  because  of  certain  anti-monop¬ 
oly  laws  that  held  the  stage  and  also  the 
inability  of  railroad  officials  themselves  to 
properly  reconcile  and  compose  the  inter- 
•  ests  of  companies  which  were  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  competitive  if  not  antagonis¬ 
tic.  But,  the  termination  of  the  career  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  as  an  active 
factor  does  not  apparently  mean  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  officials  identified  therewith  will 
be  entirely  separated  from  coal  trade  af¬ 
fairs.  The  belief  has  been  growing  that  the 
Central  Coal  Committee  will  be  retained  as 
a  more  or  less  permanent  body  to  supervise 
the  distribution  of  coal  as  long  as  such 
regulation  is  considered  desirable. 

Coming  into  the  situation  as  supposedly 
disinterested  factors,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  policy  that  those  least  acquainted  with 
a  situation  might  be  best  qualified  to  deal 
with  it,  having  no  prejudice  to  overcome, 
the  Central  Coal  Committee  has  as  a  rule 
been  a  most  unsatisfactory  body  to  deal 
with.  While,  recognizing  the  high  personal 
character  of  the  officials  composing  it,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  committee  has  caused 
much  trouble,  not  to  say,  anguish,  and  finan¬ 
cial  distress  to  the  trade.  It  would  be 
lamentable  to  have  the  former  powers  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  delegated  to  that 
committee  and  strong  protests  have  been 
made  to  members  of  Congress  and  other 
men  in  public  life.  These  may  be  effective 
in  bringing  about  a  change  of  plans  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

The  coal  trade,  we  believe,  is  well  justi¬ 
fied  in  maintaining  the  prevailing  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  has  been  badly  used,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  have  been  such  that 
strong  protest  has  been  deemed  impolitic. 
It  has  been  thought  if  “too  much  fuss”  were 
made  in  any  particular  instance,  it  would 
only  put  the  complaining  party  in  wrong, 
so  to  speak,  and  it  would  appear  that  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  this  situation  and 
one  burden  after  another  has  been  added  to 
the  trade’s  afflictions.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  complaints 
of  the  industry  may  be  properly  put  forth 
and  adequated  restitution  and  reparation 
secured. 

At  present,  conditions  are  particularly 
acute  at  the  seaboard  as  they  have  been  for 
weeks  past.  There  has  been  no  particular 
change  for  the  better  manifested  but  with 


more  favorable  weather  from  now  on  and 
with  more  efficient  management  once  pri¬ 
vate  control  gets  under  full  swing,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  railroad  situation  will  show 
a  great  improvement. 

There  continues  to  be  a  tight  rein  held 
on  the  export  trade.  It  is  understood  that 
no  permits  are  being  issued  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  gas  coal  and  the  permits  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  steam  coal  are  limited  largely 
to  the  southern  shippers.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  European  demand  for  coal  con¬ 
tinues  very  strong  despite  the  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  price  which  has  to  be  paid  in  view 
of  the  foreign  exchange  situation,  it  seems 
certain  that  a  great  volume  of  bona  fide  or¬ 
ders  is  piling  up.  ready  to  absorb  the  avail¬ 
able  tonnage  as  soon  as  a  freer  movement 
is  permitted.  Taking  this  fact  into  con¬ 
sideration,  with  the  low  status  of  stocks 
throughout  the  country,  a  very  brisk  trade 
in  bituminous  is  well  assured. 

The  change  from  1919  condition  is  com¬ 
plete  and  nothing  less  than  radical.  Even 
supposing  that  demand  is  to  be  less  than  it 
was  in  1918,  and  two  years’  growth  will 
offset  a  lot  of  the  net  loss  from  war  indus¬ 
try  orders,  it  will  require  a  pretty  steady 
digging  and  shipping  to  take  care  of  the 
demands  of  the  American  coal  trade  this 
year.  There  will  be  little  to  wish  for,  we 
surmise,  in  the  way  of  orders,  though  there 
is  something  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
proper  distribution  of  shipments  through¬ 
out  the  year  as  has  been  referred  to  by  cer¬ 
tain  speakers  in  the  recent  past.  We  real¬ 
ize  that  in  some  instances  the  lake  demand 
really  makes  more  business  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  trade  than  for  the  winter,  but  in  other 
cases  there  is  the  opportunity  to  ship  a 
larger  proportionate  amount  in  the  summer 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  and  in 
those  instances  the  effort  should  be  made  to 
relieve  some  of  the  prospective  demand  of 
next  winter’s  trade. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  remains  un¬ 
expectedly  good.  Consumption  has  been 
heavy,  so  that  retail  trade  has  been  brisk. 
As  is  usual  in  such  season  the  retail  coal 
merchants  have  had  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  the  way  of  frozen  coal  and  difficult 
local  delivery  conditions.  Labor  has  con¬ 
tinued  scarce  and  the  result  of  this  is  found 
in  aggravated  form  when  overtime  work 
becomes  necessary  as  it  always  does  in  the 
case  of  severe  winter  weather.  Conse¬ 
quently,  illustration  has  been  afforded  once 
more  that  particularly  severe  weather  is  not 
so  advantageous  to  the  trade  as  might  be 
supposed  by  those  who  take  but  a  super¬ 
ficial  view  of  matters.  And,  we  think,  this 
is  a  point  that  dealers  would  do  well  to 
bring  out  whenever  there  is  the  opportunity, 
and  it  frequently  occurs,  for  an  explanatory 
statement  to  be  made. 

The  demand  from  consumers  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  wholesale  markets  and  even 
more  important,  perhaps,  in  stimulating  the 
hard  coal  business  has  been  the  growing 
policy  of  keeping  retail  plants  well  filled  in 
the  event  of  a  strike  or  a  \vage  increase 
eventuating  April  1.  Since  mid-winter 
the  more  forehanded  dealers  have  kept  this 
thought  definitely  in  mind  and-  have  been 
taking  in  coal  freely.  The  result  is  there 
has  not  been  the  least  sign  of  the  weaken¬ 
ing  that  is  often  in  evidence  about  this  time 
of  the  year. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  in  Liberal  Supply  at  Tidewater  Due  to  Diversions  Caused  by  Rail  Embargoes — 
Pier  Accumulations  of  Bituminous  Greatly  Reduced  by  Car  Shortage. 


Anthracite  production  this  week  has  not 
been  quite  so  badly  hampered  by  weather 
and  transportation  conditions  as  in  the,  three 
preceding  weeks,  but  the  existence  of  em¬ 
bargoes  is  still  causing  an  unequal  division 
of  the  tonnage  as  between  consuming  sec¬ 
tions.  New  England  Is  the  chief  sufferer 
from  this  state  of  affairs,  as  most  of  the  all¬ 
rail  gateways  still  remain  closed  to  hard  coal. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution  are  the  local  market  and  line 
points  between  here  and  the  mines,  as  well 
as  territory  lying  north  and  west  of  the 
anthracite  region.  They  are  getting  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  that  would  normally  be 
moving  into  New  England  all-rail.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  being  sent  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  for  transshipment  by  water  to 
Down  East  ports.  This  relieves  to  some 
extent  the  acuteness  of  the  New  England 
situation  arising  from  embargoes,  but  the 
tonnage  that  can  be  diverted  to  the  rail-and- 
water  route  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  barge  fleet,  weather  and  ice  conditions, 
pier  capacity,  etc. 

The  net  result  of  this,  so  far  as  the  city 
trade  is  concerned,  is  that  the  local  retail¬ 
ers  are  getting  all  the  domestic  sizes  they 
can  use,  as  a  rule.  Delivery  conditions  this 
week  have  shown  a  decided  improvement 
over  those  prevailing  earlier  in  the  month, 
but  they  are  still  far  from  ideal  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  This  has  operated  against 
a  very  heavy  local  distribution,  and  with  ex¬ 
tra  tonnage  being  offered  them  because  of 
conditions  outlined  above,  the  local  market 
is  easy  in  the  case  of  domestic  coal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  market  is  not  being 
crowded  hard  enough  to  create,  a  trouble¬ 
some  surplus  or  to  weaken  the  position  of 
the  independent  shippers  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  This  tonnage  is  moving  for  the  most 
part  at  the  regular  premium  of  75  cents 
when  placed  direct  and  95  cents  when  sold 
through  middle  houses,  both  in  the  tide¬ 
water  and  line  trade.  Realizing  that 
there  is  not  apt  to  be  any  spring  dis¬ 
count  this  year,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  miners’  wages  and  freight  rates  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  advanced,  retailers  are 
bent  on  keeping  their  stocks  well  up  to  the 
mark,  and  for  that  reason  the  usual  March 
let-up  in  demand  is  not  anticipated. 

Steam  sizes  are  in  good  demand,  and  in¬ 
dependents  are  obtaining  premiums  on  the 
better  grades  of  No.  1  buckwheat  and  rice. 
The  local  situation  has  shown  some  easing 
up,  however,  as  the  piers  have  been  loading 
at  a  better  rate  for  the  last  ten  days.  Most 
of  the  companies  have  made  a  pretty  good 
clean-up  of  the  stock  piles,  so  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  dependent  on  fresh-mined  and  wasfi- 
ery  coal  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

During  the  past  ten  days  the  tidewater 
bituminous  market  has  been  feeling  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  acute  car  shortage  which  cut 
down  production  in  Central  Pennsylvania  to 
such  a  notable  extent  during  and  following 
the  heavy  snowfalls  earlier  in  the  month. 
This  was  reflected  towards  the  end  of  last 
week  by  a  falling  off  in  movement  over  the 
piers  to  a  point  below  the  previous  low 


Frozen  coal  was  less  of  a  factor,  because 
at  some  of  the  ports  there  was  not  enough 
on  hand  to  keep  the  piers  busy  even  under 
adverse  operating  conditions.  Early  this 
week  the  number  of  cars  of  bituminous 
standing  at  all  the  local  ports,  in  and  out  of 
the  pools,  dropped  to  below  2,400,  one  of 
the  lowest  marks  on  record,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  only  4,100  cars  were  dumped  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  days  February  19th  to  25th, 
inclusive.  This  was  about  two-thirds  of  the 
normal  dumpings. 

As  for  weeks  past,  the  lion’s  share  of  this 
tonnage  was  delivered  to  public  utilities, 
steamships  and  other  classes  of  consumers 
who  have  been  accorded  priority  in  loading. 
Shippers  have  been  unable  to  give  any  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  to  ordinary  industrial  users 
whose  supply  is  running  low.  Some  plants 
have  been  forced  to  suspend,  but  such  re¬ 
ports  come  for  the  most  part  from  southern 
New  England  where  rail  embargoes  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water  shipments  have 
combined  to  bring  about  a  serious  situation. 
Consumers  in  this  section  are  able  to  keep 
going  on  anthracite  in  a  pinch. 

Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  contracting  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  bituminous  operators  and  shippers. 
Uncertainty  as  to  what  the  Government 
will  do  in  the  way  of  revising  prices  or  re¬ 
moving  the  restrictions  altogether  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  making  of  contracts 
at  present.  Bunker  contracts  are,  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  but  so  far  as  commercial  con¬ 
tracts  are  concerned  there  is  practically 
nothing  doing.  Operators  contend  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  taking  on  obli¬ 
gations  at  the  Government  price  under 
present  conditions,  and  they  are  simply 
waiting  to  see  what  happens. 

In  the  meantime  operators  with  free  coal 
are  holding  it  for  buyers  looking  for  ton¬ 
nage  to  apply  on  bunker  orders.  On  this 
class  of  business,  prices  ranging  from  $3.50 
to  $4.00  at  the  mines  are  being  demanded 
in  the  region.  Loaded  boats,  when  sold  for 
foreign  bunkering,  are  commanding  the 
$1.35  premium  plus  demurrage  and  other 
charges,  which  in  some  cases  brings  the 
alongside  price  to  very  high  figures.  Boats 
are  frequently  held  at  the  ports  for  several 
weeks  waiting  to  load.  The  pools  are  be¬ 
ing  drained  dry  by  the  requirements  of  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  while  coal  shipped  outside  the 
pools  is  often  confiscated  or  diverted. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  piers  in  New 
York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past:* 


Week. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Dec. 

18-24  . 

.  4,708 

3,204 

Dec. 

25-31  . 

.  4,890 

3,953 

Jan. 

1-7  . 

.  5,029 

4,253 

jan. 

8-14 . 

.  6,532 

4,933 

Jan. 

15-21  . 

.  4,801 

3,731 

Jan. 

22-28  . 

.  4,641 

4,279 

Tan. 

29-Feb.  4 . 

.  4,846 

3,920 

Feb. 

5-11  . 

.  3,412 

3,125 

Feb. 

12-18  . 

.  6,180 

4.099 

Feb. 

19-25 . 

.  5,769 

4,132 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


Call  for  Anthracite  Still  Insistent  and 
Bituminous  Shortage  Continues. 

It  has  been  a  week  of  fairly  moderate  weather, 
although  there  have  been  a  few  light  snowfalls.  In 
the  city,  traffic  conditions  are  slowly  getting  back  to 
normal,  but  in  the  suburban  sections  there  is  still 
much  difficulty  in  making  deliveries  and  the  dealers 
there  have  not  as  yet  gotten  their  out-turn  up  to 
normal. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  really  cold 
weather,  the  consumer  demand  hangs  on,  and  it  now 
looks  as  though  there  would  be  little  falling  off  and 
it  would  be  no  surprise  if  the  trade  was  carried 
right  into  April  at  full  tilt.  Buyers  are  very  active 
in  asking  for  more  coal  and  the  opinion  is  strength-  , 
ened  that  they  are  trying  to  get  as  much  of  the 
favorite  sizes  ahead  as  they  possibly  can. 

With  the  1st  of  April  scarcely  a  month  away,  in¬ 
terest  in  the  price  question  grows  and  the  retail  men 
are  making  inquiries  of  the  shippers  as  to  what  the 
decision  may  be  at  that  time.  There  is  not  the  least 
intimation  that  any  price  schedule  has  been  fixed 
upon  and  reason  would  intimate  that  there  will  not 
be  until  the  question  of  a  new  wage  scale  with  the 
miners  is  fixed  upon. 

Interest  does  not  lag  in  the  change  of  size  issue, 
and  this  week  a  rumor  was  afloat  that  the  operators 
had  agreed  to  the  proposition  as  put  up  to  them  by 
the  miners.  As  yet  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for  the 
story,  but  it  is  claimed  that  at  a  meeting  of  some  of 
the  important  operators  the  question  was  discussed 
at  length  and  tacitly  agreed  upon.  No  date  was  set 
when  the  change  was  to  become  effective. 

It  is  almost  amazing  the  way  demand  keeps  up  for 
stove  and  nut  coal,  especially  the  latter.  Independent 
operators  who  have  been  charging  premiums  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  getting  the  increased  price  for 
these  sizes,  as  well  as  egg.  Just  at  the  moment  there 
is  a  slight  tendency  to  sagging  in  egg,  at  least  with 
some  shippers. 

Pea  coal  has  been  moving  from  the  retail  yards  a 
little  better  of  late,  and  this  is  the  time  it  usually 
picks  up,  when  fires  are  under  light  draft  in  milder 
weather.  The  dealers  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  increased  call  for  this  size,  but  even  at  that  it 
does  not  look  if  they  will  be  able  to  move  all  their 
stock  this  season.  No  dealer  has  any  difficulty  in 
getting  all  the  pea  he  needs  at  company  price,  al¬ 
though  those  handling  individual  coal  must  still  pay 
the  top  price  to  get  the  other  sizes. 

In  the  steam  sizes  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
buckwheat  and  the  big  shippers  report  difficulty  in 
filling  their  orders  promptly.  Rice  and  barley  show 
no  particular  strength  and  the  independent  shippers 
are  offering  these  sizes  at  cut  prices.  Rice  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  heavy  and  more  than  one  shipper  is  run¬ 
ning  this  size  on  the  banks. 

No  Loosening  Up  in  Bituminous. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  real  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  bituminous  situation,  and  a  condition  of 
extreme  scarcity  still  exists  in  this  market.  Many  of 
the  lesser  industrial  plants  have  been  shut  down  for 
periods  running  from  one  day  to  a  week.  However, 
the  public  utility  plants  hereabouts  while  running  on 
a  close  margin,  have  not  been  near  the  danger  line. 

The  local  situation  has  been  somewhat  helped  by 
the  embargoes  against  New  England.  This  has 
thrown  a  fair  tonnage  of  coal  into  this  market,  al¬ 
though  none  was  offered  for  spot  sale,  the  shippers 
simply  applying  it  on  their  regular  commitments.  At 
this  time,  some  of  these  embargoes  are  being  lifted 
and  not  much  help  can  be  expected  from  that  account. 

The  rail  authorities  intimate  that  the  car  situation 
should  greatly  improve  within  the  next  week  or  so, 
as  a  large  number  of  60,000-pound  capacity  wooden 
cars  are  being  sent  into  the  bituminous  region. 

With  a  report  of  a  record  production  of  bituminous 
coal  for  the  year  to  date,  it  is  becoming  exceedingly 
difficult  to  convince  the  consumers  here  that  they  are 
not  being  discriminated  against  and  that  there  is 
more  than  car  shortage  that  is  preventing  them  from 
getting  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  to  keep  their  plants 
going. 
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FAIRMONT  MINES  IDLE. 

Car  Shortage  Last  Week  Worst  on  Record 
and  Not  Much  Improvement  Since. 

Little  hopes  were  entertained  for  any  sort  of  de¬ 
cent  car  supply  in  the  Fairmont  region  this  week. 
Production  is  going  lower  and  lower  each  week  on 
both  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Monongahela  rail¬ 
roads,  with  only  a  spasmodic  improvement  in  car 
supply  occasionally. 

The  week  began  with  1,172  cars  and  an  early 
morning  placement  of  1,070  on  the  Monongah  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  resulted  in  ten 
mines  being  idle  on  Monday.  With  the  mines  or¬ 
dering  1,721  cars  on  Tuesday,  the  B.  &  O.  had  but 
592  on  hand,  although  every  available  car  was  placed 
early,  so  that  the  railroad  handled  the  cars  that  it 
could  secure  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  On 
Tuesday  there  were  135  mines  idle. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  an  improvement  in  the  car 
supply  for  later  in  the  week,  the  railroad  officials 
are  entirely  at  sea  and  do  not  even  venture  a  guess. 
Cars  on  the  Monongahela  Railroad  this  week  are 
running  about  40  per  cent.  On  Monday  there  were 
251  cars  placed  in  West  Virginia  and  on  Tuesday 
there  were  248.  The  supply  in  the  Pennsylvania 
district  of  the  railroad  is  running  just  a  slight  bit 
more.  At  the  present  time  there  are  1,000  cars  of 
slag  loaded  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad, 
north  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  operators  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  field  have  signified  their  intention  of  unloading 
these  cars  at  the  mine  or  on  the  railroad  right  of 
way.  The  mines  will  furnish  the  labor,  but  the 
railroads,  of  course,  will  have  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred.  Operators  will  do  almost  anything  for 
cars  and  this  stunt  would  mean  at  least  a  temporary 
relief. 

That  the  Fairmont  region  would  load  the  cars 
strong  if  they  had  them  is  evidenced  on  all  hands. 
Monday  there  were  1,395  cars  of  coal  and  coke 
loaded — 1,382  cars  of  coal  and  13  cars  of  coke,  which 
is  the  heaviest  since  February  9,  when  1,298  cars  of 
coal  and  coke— 1,292  cars  of  coal  and  6  coke  were 
loaded.  Daily  coke  loading  was  almost  double  that 
of  former  weeks. 

Tidewater  Shipments  at  Low  Ebb. 

On  Monday  there  were  941  cars  loaded  east  and 
163  cars  west  with  8  ca  f  coke  east  and  5  cars 
west.  Curtis  Bay  shipmi_.u.s  on  Monday  dwindled 
to  18  cars,  these  being  shipments  on  either  old  per¬ 
mits  or  coastwise  trade.  Shipments  to  St.  George 
and  other  piers  have  dropped,  there  having  been  an 
embargo  on  St.  George  and  Arlington  for  several 
days. 

Last  week  proved  to  be  the  worst  in  the  history 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  car  supply, 
and  it  ran  but  27  per  cent  on  the  Monongah  division. 
A  resume  of  the  shortage  last  week  might  be  gleaned 
from  the  following:  Monday,  23  mines  idle;  Tues¬ 
day,  125  mines  idle;  Wednesday,  212  idle;  Thr 
day,  101  idle;  Friday,  197  idle;  Saturday,  192  idle. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  officials,  it  is  reported,  fear  a 
big  deficiency  right  off  the  bat  when  the  railroads 
go  into  private  hands  because  most  of  its  equipment 
is  off  its  system  and  cannot  be  recovered  for  some 
time.  Constantly  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  sending 
more  of  its  cars  over  connecting  lines  than  it  is 
receiving  from  connecting  lines.  Now  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  going  into  private  ownership  each  line  will 
be  pulling  more  and  more  for  itself,  although  this 
spirit  has  been  manifest  for  some  time  past. 

Weekly  Totals. 

Last  week  mines  along  the  Monongah  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  produced  2,793  cars 
of  coal  and  coke — 2,736  cars  of  coal  and  57  cars  of 
coke.  This  is  about  35  per  cent  production  of  the 
division.  During  the  corresponding  week  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1919,  there  were  2,785  cars  of  coal  and  coke 
produced  on  the  division,  this  being  but  8  cars  less 
than  last  week.  Lack  of  demand  for  coal  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  due  to  the  mild  winter  and  the  effort  to  beat 
down  the  price  of  coal  on  the  part  of  the  railroads, 
was  responsible  for  this  drop  in  production. 

Last  week  on  the  Monongah  division  these  totals 
were  struck:  Coal  loaded  east,  2,219  cars;  coal 


loaded  west,  536  cars;  coke  loaded  east,  28  cars; 
coke  loaded  west,  29  cars;  loaded  by  wagon  mines* 
10  cars;  Curtis  Bay  shipments,  39  cars;  Ohio  ship¬ 
ments,  172  cars;  Michigan  shipments,  70  cars;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  western  points,  294  cars;  railroad  fuel 
shipments,  635  cars. 

Coal  is  in  great  demand  and  scores  of  buyers  are 
leaving  the  region  empty-handed.  It  is  reported 
that  such  large  coal  users  as  the  Westinglyjuse  and 
other  industrial  plants  have  buyers  in  the  region. 
Mine-run  is  said  to  be  selling  for  $3  and  better  in 
some  cases.  With  the  government  price1  of  $2.50 
still  effective,  transactions  over  and  above  the  set 
price  are  usually  pulled  without  much  comment. 


BETTERMENT  AT  BUFFALO. 

Bituminous  Situation  Becomes  Easier  as  Re¬ 
sult  of  Improved  Car  Supply. 

“We  are  getting  a  full  supply  of  cars  at  the  mines 
now,”  is  the  report  of  one  operator,  “but  we  were 
short  all  last  week  and  so  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
our  trade  supplied.  What  we  can  do  this  week  is 
not  easy  to  say,  but  unless  the  stormy  weather  re¬ 
turns  we  feel  that  the  worst  is  over.” 

This  territory  has  suffered  some,  but  the  reports 
of  shutting  down  for  want  of  coal  are  few  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  more.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  consumers  seem  to  be  worst  off  now.  That 
territory  has  allowed  the  rail  lines  to  beat  out  the 
water  route  and  now,  when  it  is  needed,  it  is  found 
that  the  tonnage  is  scattered  and  the  railroads  are 
so  generally  embargoed  that  hardly  any  shipments 
can  be  made  there.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  all  along 
the  line. 

Looking  back  to  the  situation  presented  last  week, 
with  storm  after  storm  coming  down  on  this  terri¬ 
tory,  so  that  some  side  railroads  and  many  highways 
are  not  yet  opened,  it  seems  almost  marvelous  that 
we  have  escaped  without  disaster.  The  snow  is  not 
so  very  deep  in  Buffalo,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
coal  deliveries  by  truck  have  not  been  interrupted 
seriously,  and  the  street  railway  has  had  no  great 
difficulty;  but  outside  the  city,  especially  eastward, 
the  snow  is  so  deep  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  about  with  any  sort  of  vehicle.  But  for  the  fact, 
that  it  would  now  seem  to  be  late  for  a  repetition 
of  such  a  spell  of  weather,  business  would  be  in 
great  apprehension. 

“lie  best  report  that  comes  from  the  shipping 
offices  is  that  they  are  getting  good  shipments  now. 
Not  all  of  them  are  able  to  make  such  a  report,  but 
they  are  all  doing  much  better  than  they  were  and 
if  the  car  supply  can  be  made  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  trade  there  will  not  be  any  further  difficulty 
of  a  serious  sort.  The  railroads  are  not  confiscating 
coal  so  recklessly  as  they  were.  The  opposition  of 
‘he  shippers  appears  to  be  having  its  effect.  Now 
for  the  production,  if  that  can  be  kept  up  the  reports 
of  only  a  few  day’s  supply  will  soon  be  past. 

Bituminous  prices  are  still  more  or  less  uncertain, 
though  as  a  rule  the  jobbers  have  not  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  Quotations  continue  on 
the  Government  basis,  $4.70  for  Allegheny  sizes, 
$4.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and  three- 
quarter,  $1.25  for  all  mine-run  and  slack,  per  net 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  supply  ran  down  to  almost  nothing 
last  week  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  good  supply 
in  cellars  the  distress  would  have  been  general. 
Retailers  got  down  to  reserving  their  coal  for  fam¬ 
ilies  that  had  sickness  or  some  other  special  reason 
for  needing  coal,  and  it  went  out  a  ton  to  an  order 
at  that.  This  week  sees  a  better  supply  coming  in, 
so  that  if  there  is  no  further  delay  the  demand  will 
soon  return  to  the  normal.  It  was  an  experience  to 
be  remembered  a  long  time. 

Reports  from  the  hard  coal  mines  are  not  re¬ 
assuring.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  cars  and 
it  is  feared  that  with  labor  difficulties  to  be  expected 
in  April  the  surplus  that  can  be  mined  before  that 
time  will  not  be  enough  to  tide  over  a  stoppage  of 
any  length.' 

The  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  held  its  annual 
dinner  and  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 


OUTLOOK  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Inquiry  for  Big  Summer  Deliveries  Gives 
Great  Buoyancy. 

Hopeless  of  present  conditions,  but  anticipating 
an  early  release  from  their  manifest  and  multiplied 
disadvantages,  the  coal  men  of  Cincinnati  are  mark¬ 
ing  time  until  milder  weather  shall  have  relieved 
the  transportation  stress  and  renewed  the  better 
service  that  they  need  in  order  to  reach  the  present 
active  demand,  which  they  confidently  anticipate 
will  continue  into  the  summer  season. 

The  keynote  of  the  situation  is  found  in  calls  al¬ 
ready  being  made  for  1920  contracts  covering  un¬ 
usually  large  summer  deliveries.  This  refers  par¬ 
ticularly  to  slack  and  mine-run,  which  indicates  that 
the  cargoes  are  to  go  largely  to  steam-users,  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  no  further  chances  on  the  elusive 
hope  of  a  falling  market.  It  will  include,  however, 
a  good  deal  of  domestic  also  for  the  reason  that 
dealers  who  missed  some  good  chances  are  resolved 
never  to  be  caught  derelict  again. 

Car  supply  is  ho  better  than  it  was  a  week  ago 
in  the  fields  related  to  Cincinnati  and  it  is  perhaps 
no  worse.  Railway  officials  claim  to  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  great  efforts  to  recover  cars  which  were  sent  to 
the  West  with  railroad  and  utility  diversions  to  that 
section.  However,  more  cars  are  being  diverted 
and,  when  wandering  rolling  stock  gets  back,  there 
is  other  rolling  stock  to  worry  about.  The  C.  &  O. 
is  averaging  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  the  L.  &  N. 
not  much  better,  while  the  N.  &  W..,  usually  more 
efficient,  has  found  itself  pretty  badly  crippled.  Coal 
men  say  that  they  do  not  expect  any  material  im¬ 
provement  while  the  winter  temperature  prevails. 

The  regional  committees  continue  to  confiscate 
hundreds  of  cars  of  coal  chiefly  for  the  use  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  utilities  in  the  East,  where  the  bituminous 
shortage  seems  to  be  urgently  asserting  itself  at  this 
time.  The  coal  taken  for  the  Pennsylvania  RR. 
during  the  past  week  reached  an  enormous  tonnage 
and  still  continues,  while  New  England  is  calling 
for  many  cargoes  both  for  her  railroads  and  utilities. 
Most  of  the  latter  coal  is  taken  from  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  volume  of  coal  now  permitted  to  move 
toward  tidewater.  Confiscations  at  Cincinnati 
reached  more  than  1,000  cars  last  week,  much  of 
which  went  to  respond  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
utilities  and  industries  in  Michigan,  where  the  short¬ 
age  has  continued  to  be  real  and  serious,  threatening 
among  other  things  the  paralyzing  of  the  great 
automobile  industries  of  Detroit  and  other  Southern 
Michigan  sections. 

Buyers  Fear  Shortage. 

In  the  main,  however,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
actual  distress  in  this  immediate  section.  Many  fac¬ 
tories  have  had  close  calls  but  none  of  them  have 
shut  down.  They  have  been  scared,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  to  complain  about  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  they  have  not  been  hurt.  Domestic 
consumers  have  in  many  instances  had  to  transfer 
their  orders  to  a  more  forehanded  dealer,  but  they 
have  kept  warm  and  they  haven’t  had  to  pay  any 
higher  price. 

The  pressing  orders  which  are  coming  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  dealer  have  reference  largely  to  anti¬ 
cipated  needs  and  perils.  There  have  been  so  many 
unexpected  interferences  and  conditions  have  been 
so  irregular,  so  abnormal  or  subnormal,  that  the 
preparedness  idea  is  behind  a  good  deal  of  the  new 
rush  to  cover  and  accounts  for  the  existing  high 
total  of  orders  in  considerable  part. 

Coal  operators  generally  are  refusing  to  name 
prices  for  summer  deliveries,  though  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  sources  come  the  requests  for  quotations  on 
large  tonnage  covering  a  wide  range  of  time.  There 
is  a  disposition  toward  the  wisdom  of  moderation. 
One  large  producer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
period  of  government  c  introl  has  been  so  hateful 
chiefly  in  the  incidental  interferences,  there  have  been 
so  many  petty  and  unnecessary  tyrannies  that  they 
will  be  very  wary  of  giving  any  further  excuses 
for  it." 

The  Cincinnati  coal  interests  are  getting  ready  to 
do  much  the  largest  summer’s  business  they  have 
done  at  home  and  all  of  them  see  in  immediate  or- 
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ders  the  assurance  of  a  very  phenomenal  export 
business  during  the  coming  season  of  unimpaired 
and  unhampered  shipping. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 

All  Coal  Being  Shipped  on  Contract  or 
Permit — Spot  Tonnage  Scarce. 

Other  conditions  being  practically  unchanged,  the 
feature  of  the  week  so  far  as  the  trade  at  Norfolk  is 
concerned,  was  a  scarcity  of  spot  coal.  All  product 
at  either  Norfolk  or  Newport  News  now  is  either 
for  shipment  on  contract  or  on  permit,  or  is  coal  to 
be  diverted  at  the  order  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  policy  of  diversion  which  has  played  so  large 
a  part  in  operations  at  this  point  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  has  caused  no  slackening  of  the 
demand  for  product  in  New  England  to  be  supplied 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  it  is  said. 
The  foreign  countries  which  have  been  heavy  buyers 
here  continue  to  ask  for  consignments  as  well.  As 
has  been  stated  in  these  columns,  some  permits  for 
export  are  being  allowed  at  this  time  by  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  Coal  Committee,  but  the  permits  allowed 
do  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the  business  that  could 
be  handled  were  permit's  not  required. 

As  an  indication  of  how  heavy  has  been  the  move¬ 
ment  of  product  over  railroad  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads  despite  the  adverse  conditions  under  which 
business  has  been  carried  on,  may  be  cited  the  fact 
that  dumpings  for  February  are  already  well  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  for  the  same  month  last  year.  More 
than  a  million  tons  of  coal  have  already  been 
dumped  over  the  piers,  the  exact  figures  being  1,- 
055,698.  By  railroads  the  dumpings  were :  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio,  337,682  tons;  Norfolk  &  Western, 
439,022  tons ;  Virginian,  279,264  tons.  Of  the  total, 
431,640  tons  consisted  of  cargo  for  New  England 
points.  Last  year’s  dumpings  for  the  entire  month 
were  slightly  under  800,000  tons. 

Stocks  on  the  tracks  at  tide  have  been  materially 
decreased  during  the  week,  the  total  on  Wednesday 
being  only  232,075  tons  as  compared  with  more  than 
296,000  tons  a  week  previous.  By  railroads  the  re¬ 
serves  were :  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  109,700  tons ; 
Norfolk  &  Western,  81,325,  and  Virginian,  41.050 
tons. 

While  everybody  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  de¬ 
velopments  that  will  occur  so  far  as  the  coal  trade 
is  concerned  when  the  railroads  pass  to  private  con¬ 
trol  on  March  1,  no  one  seems  to  expect  there  will 
be  any  abandonment  of  the  regulations  as  to  price 
and  distribution.  So  long  as  the  Lever  act  continues 
in  force,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  government  is  likely  to 
maintain  its  control  of  the  industry. 


MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL. 

Indications  Are  That  Dock  Reserves  Will  Be 
at  Low  Ebb  When  Lakes  Open. 

The  winter  so  far  has  been  a  little  more  steady 
as  to  cold  than  the  average,  and  the  consumption 
of  coal  has  been  somewhat  larger  than  an  average 
winter.  As  a  result,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
chance  to  get  ahead  of  immediate  needs  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  through  the  Northwest.  Now  that 
spring  is  drawing  on,  there  is  a  steady  withdrawal 
of  ore  cars  from  coal  service,  as  they  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  ore  traffic,  and  as  the  roads  have  no  other 
cars  available,  it  means  that  available  cars  are  grow¬ 
ing  fewer  right  along. 

That  would  be  satisfactory,  as  a  rule,  since  the 
demand  for  coal  slumps  off  as  spring  approaches. 
But  this  is  a  little  more  than  normal  winter,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  that  there  will  not 
be  severe  weather  before  spring.  If  it  does,  it  will 
find  comparatively  little  reserve  coal  in  stock  any¬ 
where.  The  recent  severe  days  quickly  disclosed 
places  in  the  Northwest  that  were  practically  out  of 
fuel,  and  many  more  that  would  be  out  within  a 
very  short  time.  Fortunately,  the  cold  weatljer  did 
not  last  and  so  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  additional  stocks  distributed. 

Still  on  the  whole,  the  present  winter  is  about 


accounted  as  a  closed  issue.  The  real  question  con¬ 
fronting  the  trade  is  the  new  season.  And  as  far 
as  can  be  learned  here,  there  is  almost  nothing 
tangible  available.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the 
14  per  cent  increase  to  miners  will  be  passed  on  to 
consumers.  In  fact,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
chance  that  it  would  not.  But  this  is  not  all  that 
may  be  extended  to  the  man  who  pays  all  bills — the 
ultimate  consumer.  Further  increases  both  in  wages 
to  miners  and  in  freight  costs,  due  to  present  and 
prospective  railroad  cost  increases,  are  regarded  as 
very  likely.  And  while  there  will  be  a  vigorous 
complaint  at  this,  the  coal  trade  can  see  no  way  that 
it  may  be  avoided,  if  the  increases  come  as  per 
schedule. 

The  prospects  are  not  for  an  early  opening  of  lake 
navigation.  The  persistent  cold  weather  does  not 
point  to  an  early  break-up,  and  this  means  that 
stocks  on  the  docks  must  serve  longer  into  the 
spring  than  is  sometimes  the  case.  No  plans  for 
the  new  season  seem  to  be  possible  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  all  in  confusion  as  they  now  are  and  seem 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  yet. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 


No  Increase  in  Tonnage  of  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Coal  Available  to  Buyers. 

Shortage  of  cars  continues  to  keep  coal  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  far  below  the 
demand.  The  cry  for  cars  has  become  an  old  story 
with  the  coal  producers,  who  see  little  change  in 
conditions.  They  have  benefited  to  an  extent  by  the 
lifting  of  embargoes  on  some  railroads  during  the 
past  week,  but  the  car  famine  continues  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  averaging  less  than  50  per  cent.  One  large 
producer  firm  reported  an  average  car  supply  of  35 
per  cent  for  the  week  ending  Wednesday. 

Purchasing  agents  and  brokers  report  that  there 
is  but  little  coal  in  the  market  and  say  that  operators 
are  luck)-  if  they  can  fill  old  contracts.  They  are 
hopeful  of  the  future,  however,  and  see  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  extreme  shortage  of  coal  except  in  a 
few  instances. 

“There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  coal 
business  for  several  weeks,”  remarked  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  one  large  purchasing  company,  “and  we 
are  simply  waiting  for  Washington  to  help  out  with 
regulations  and  the  railroads  with  cars.” 

According  to  the  reports  of  mine  inspectors  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Evans  of  this  district,  lack  of  cars  has 
caused  an  alarming  decrease  in  coal  production.  The 
officials  say  that  the  output  for  the  year  to  date  is 
thousands  of  tons  below  normal. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  car  shortage,  late 
reports  from  various  operations  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  indicate  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  production  during  the  past  few  days. 
In  the  Somerset  County  field  the  gain  in  production 
was  considerable.  According  to  one  well  known 
operator,  this  proves  conclusively  that  it  is  not  a 
lack  of  output  that  hampers  operations  at  the  present 
time. 

What  little  tonnage  does  find  its  way  to  the  open 
market  is  quickly  grabbed  at  the  old  Government 
price,  $2.95  per  ton. 


William  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the  St.  Clair  Coal 
Co.,  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  company’s 
first-aid  crews  on  Friday  evening,  February  20.  The 
after-dinner  program  was  interesting  and  instructive, 
including  musical  numbers  and  addresses  by  Dr. 
Loyal  A.  Shoudy,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  and  W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  acted  as  toastmaster. 


While  no  general  increase  in  price  was  made  by 
retail  dealers  in  Greater  New  York  to  cover  the 
heavy  increase  in  delivery  costs  incidental  to  the 
snowstorms  of  the  past  month,  some  of  them  have 
been  making  an  extra  charge,  especially  those  in  the 
outlying  sections  of  the  city  where  the  condition  of 
the  streets  has  been  particularly  bad.  Staten  Island 
dealers,  in  some  instances,  have  felt  justified  in 
making  an  emergency  charge  of  from  $1.00  to  $1.15 
a  ton.  In  Brooklyn  the  increase  ranges  from  50 
cents  to  $1.00. 


FUTURE  AT  CHICAGO. 


Sellers  Foresee  a  Summer  of  Intense  Coal 
Buying. 

With  little  improvement  reported  in  the  car  short¬ 
age  or  the  handling  of  the  transportation  of  fuel, 
western  operators  and  dealers  are  looking  forward 
to  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  original  own¬ 
ers  as  a  step  that  will  prove  of  great  importance  to 
the  coal  industry.  Prompt  improvement  of  the  car 
situation  is  one  of  the  results  that  is  expected  to 
follow  the  termination  of  the  government  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  railways. 

Stocks  of  coal  are  being  maintained  in  the  Chicago 
territory  but  little  headway  is  being  made  against 
the  demand  that  is  remaining  at  high  tide.  The 
car  shortage  remains  at  approximately  50  per  cent 
and  as  a  result  all  mines  are  reduced  to  half  speed 
in  the  production  of  coal. 

Though  this  condition  of  reduced  working  hours, 
made  imperative  because  of  the  lack  of  cars,  has 
been  reported  as  causing  much  unrest  among  the 
miners,  no  serious  results  have  been  felt  as  yet. 

As  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  congestion 
at  many  points  is  still  interfering  greatly  with  traf¬ 
fic.  It  is  also  reported  that  as  much  difficulty  as 
ever  is  being  experienced  in  switching  yards  and 
that  much  delay  is  caused  in  the  delivery  and  un¬ 
loading  of  cars,  for  this  reason. 

The  priority  rule  diverting  all  available  cars  to 
grain  shipment  has  expired.  Permits- are  obtainable 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  the  cars.  Though 
coal  tonnage  has  been  extremely  heavy,  the  delay 
in  its  movement  in  addition  to  handicapping  oper¬ 
ators  and  dealers,  has  also  served  to  slow  up  the 
production  in  steel  plants  and  other  industries. 

"Coal  continues  to  show  a  heavy  movement,  an 
increase  of  64  per  cent  being  shown  over  last  year,” 
•says  the  report  of  the  C„  B.  &  Q.  “Miscellaneous 
freight  was  15  per  cent  higher  and  grain  showed  a 
9  per  cent  increase.” 

Price  Advance  Anticipated. 

• 

The  Rock  Island  reports  that  the  largest  increase 
in  shipments  over  a  year  ago  is  in  coal,  the  figure 
being  given  as  66  per  cent.  The  Rock  Island  reports 
a  gain  of  21  per  cent  in  the  movement  of  freight 
traffic  during  the  past  week  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  1919. 

The  Illinois  Central  reports  that  the  volume  of 
business  handled  during  the  past  week  was  fully 
as  large  as  for  the  previous  week  and  about  30  per 
cent  more  than  a  year  ago.  Car  loadings  in  coal, 
lumber  and  miscellaneous  freight  showed  the  largest ' 
increases. 

“We  could  use  more  cars  in  the  movement  of 
coal,  says  the  review  of  the  Illinois  Central  road. 
“Otherwise  the  situation  is  comparatively  comfort¬ 
able.” 

Increased  shipments  of  coal  over  the  Santa  Fe 
showed  a  gain  of  only  eight  per  cent  over  a  year 
ago.  The  Northwestern  road,  however,  reported  an 
increase  of  52  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  coal  handled 
over  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Coal  operators  are  predicting  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal  just  the  minute  that  peace  is  declared. 
The  supply  of  coal  of  all  kinds  is  so  much  less  than 
the  demand  that  a  big  increase  is  regarded  as  in¬ 
evitable. 

Then,  too,  there  is  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
that  is  looked  forward  to  as  arriving  in  September. 

1  his  will  add  to  the  price  of  coal,  particularly  as  far 
as  increasing  the  figure  that  the  ultimate  consumer 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  fuel  next  fall  and 
winter. 


J-  W.  Albright,  who  was  engaged  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  a  system  of  cost  accounting  for  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  left  this  work  and 
gone  to  Beloit,  Wis.  The  association  is  now  after 
a  man  to  take  his  place  as  the  accounting  system  is 
only  nicely  launched  on  its  route  to  preparation. 


On  permits  issued  at  Baltimore  early  in  January 
a  total  of  27,905  tons  of  coal  was  exported  for  the 
week  ending  February  14  from  this  port. 
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DISTRESS  AT  BOSTON. 


Not  Enough  Coal  to  Care  for  Even  Hospital 
and  Utility  Needs. 

The  bituminous  situation  has  straightened  out 
somewhat,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  but  with  no 
end  of  the  storms  in  sight  it  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  venture  to  say  that  anything  resembling 
a  peek  at  the  safety  line  had  been  attained. 

The  New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
certainly  does  not  take  any  too  optimistic  a  view  of 
the  outlook  and  a  few  days  ago  put  out  a  pointed 
statement  regarding  the  promises  of  63  steamers 
which  the  Shipping  Board  had  announced  would 
bring  coal  to  New  England  at  once  to  relieve  the 
shortage.  The  association  said,  in  part: 

“The  fact  is  that  the  large  number  of  boats  offered 
New  England  lately  by  Washington  have  been  can¬ 
celled  or  withdrawn  almost  as  fast  as  they  were 
offered,  on  account  of  being  short  of  crews,  out  of 
repairs,  etc.,  so  that  up  to  date,  only  two  boats  of 
emergency  coal  have  arrived  in  Boston. 

“It  was  necessary  to  give  those  to  public  utilities 
and  hospitals  which  were  almost  out  of  coal.  None 
of  this  coal  could  be  spared  for  domestic  consumers 
or  factories.  The  outlook  for  the  railroads,  other 
utilities  and  hospitals  is  now  so  critical  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  of  this  emergency  boat  coal  which 
arrives  during  the  next  week  can  be  spared  for  the 
factories. 

“Owing  to  the  very  bad  weather  conditions  all¬ 
rail  movement  of  soft  coal  into  New  England  is 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  normal,  and  nearly  every 
gateway  is  completely  closed  by  embargoes.  It  does 
not  look  as  if  the  all-rail  embargoes  against  New 
England  on  soft  coal  would  be  modified  for  ten 
days  or  more,  to  permit  shipments  to  factories  and 
retail  dealers. 

“The  railroad  embargo  situation  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  one.  The  originating  railroads  and  the  termi¬ 
nal  railroads,  and  also  the  eastern  regional  railroad 
director  at  New  York,  all  three,  have  power  to  place 
embargoes  against  coal  for  New  England,  and  at 
times  one  or  two  of  these  have  lifted  their  embargoes 
to  allow  coal  to  come  through,  when  the  third  party 
still  had  an  embargo  in  effect,  preventing  the  coal 
from  going  forward  to  New  England.” 

Mr.  Storrow  Takes  Serious  View. 

Another  pessimistic  view  of  the  bituminous  coal 
situation  in  New  England  is  taken  again  this  week 
by  James  J.  Storrow,  who  says  that  unless  President 
Wilson  takes  definite  action  under  the  Lever  act,  to 
extend  the  authority  for  commandeering  coal  and 
directing  it  to  New  England  beyond  February  29, 
when  it  automatically  expires  with  the  ending  of 
the  Railroad  Administration’s  control,  the  situation 
will  immediately  become  much  more  serious.  “Only 
eight  vessels  capable  of  transporting  75,500  tons  of 
coal  are  definitely  promised  to  bring  coal  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,”  Mr.  Storrow  says,  “but 
as  two  of  these  are  now  unloading  and  the  other  six 
are  undergoing  repairs,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
of  ihem  can  go  into  service  before  Monday  next.” 
The  service  of  the  steamers  regularly  plying  be¬ 
tween  Hampton  Roads  and  Boston  is  improving  and 
43,400  tons  of  coal  have  been  “reported”  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  for  New  England  ports  since  the  meeting 
of  the  New  England  State  governors  a  week  ago. 

Movement  of  coal  into  New  England  by  rail  also 
hSs  improved  quite  materially,  712  carloads  having 
passed  through  the  gateways  the  first  two  days  of 
the  week.  On  Wednesday  26,500  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  arrived  in  Boston  by  water. 

Connecticut  now  appears  to  be  in  a  worse  condi¬ 
tion  than  any  other  New  England  State,  a  fact  that 
is  somewhat  hard  to  account  for.  The  State  is 
served  almost  entirely  by  the  New  Haven  RR.,  which 
has  been  harder  hit  by  the  storms  this  month  than 
any  of  the  other  railroads  in  this  section.  At  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Waterbury  the  electric  light  companies 
have  been  able  to  keep  going  only  by  using  coal 
actually  owned  by  the  railroad. 

The  New  Haven  RR.  last  week  was  operating 
with  an  average  of  only  about  four  days’  supply  of 
coal  in  reserve.  Coal  has  been  coming  in  all  of  the 
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time  to  some  extent,  but  by  no  means  as  fast  as 
required. 

Retailers  have  been  forced  to  use  every  expedient 
to  deliver  and  many  of  them  are  far  behind  on  small 
orders.  Thousands  of  customers  with  a  “year’s 
supply”  in  their  bins  last  fall  are  now  demanding 
more  coal  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  order  to  help 
out  many  dealers  have  continued  their  Sunday  de¬ 
liveries  and  will  keep  them  going  until  they  catch  up. 


BALTIMORE  SITUATION. 

Bituminous  Trade  Hopeful  of  Change  for 
Better  Soon  After  March  1. 

The  soft  coal  situation  here  is  chaotic  and  the 
trade  is  merely  pursuing  a  policy  on  the  order  of 
“watchful  waiting”  until  March  1  arrives  and  the 
railroads  are  turned  back  from  government  control. 
Complaints  from  this  section  have  been  pouring 
into  Washington  from  coal  men  and  consumers  alike, 
but  little  heed  has  been  given. 

The  trade  is  anxious  to  get  a  line  on  conditions 
of  exporting  after  March  1,  as  well  as  other  things 
vital  to  the  industry.  The  Government  still  owes 
considerable  money  for  coal  seized  at  tide  here  and 
shipped  West  during  the  days  of  the  strike.  An¬ 
other  point,  the  lack  of  cars  and  faulty  distribution 
is  almost  making  a  famine  of  coal  in  the  East  and 
there  is  some  very  pointed  talk  in  trade  circles  that 
the  entire  situation  is  unpardonable.  The  question 
of  the  price  of  coal  is  another  serious  one  here. 

Several  delegations  have  gone  from  this  city  to 
Washington  and  waited  upon  the  Central  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  definite  trading 
status  following  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  pri¬ 
vate  ownership,  but  their  visits  failed  to  produce 
any  results.  Coal  and  traffic  experts  in  the  East  lay 
the  blame  for  the  coal  shortage  in  this  section  to  the 
export  ban. 

Cars  Off  on  Long  Hauls. 

It  :s  pointed  out  by  these  quarters  that  hundreds 
of  cars  have  been  taken  off  the  short  runs  from 
mines  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  have 
never  been  returned  from  long  hauls.  The  result 
of  this  condition  has  kept  production  in  these  three 
states  far  below  ormal,  while  other  sections  have 
been  running  above  normal,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
the  East  is  badly  in  need  of  fuel.  This  has  also 
resulted  in  sending  miners  into  other  industries  from 
out  of  this  territory. 

Despite  the  promise  of  the  Railroad  Admin's  ra¬ 
tion  for  relief  none  has  been  forthcoming,  only 
about  1.400  to  1,500  cars  a  day  are  being  loaded 
along  the  B.  &  O.  and  connections,  against  a  normal 
loading  of  about  3,500. 

There  is  still  some  speculation  here  as  to  whether 
the  government  will  keep  the  export  embargo  in 
effect  after  March  1,  with  this  fact  in  view  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  much  optimism  in  the 
air. 

New  England  continues  to  raise  a  cry  for  coal 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  cars 
loaded  in  that  territory  still  tied  up  because  of  the 
congestion  there.  Reports  have  it  that  orders  have 
been  issued  to  send  large  numbers  of  cars  by  rail, 
and  the  Shipping  Board  has  allocated  ships  to  carry 
100,000  tons  by  the  water  route  to  New  England 
from  Hampton  Roads. 

The  hard  coal  business  is  quiet  in  view  of  the 
moderation  of  the  climate,  together  with  the  fact 
that  dealers  have  been  able  to  meet  the  demand 
easily. 


Another  tieup  of  transportation  in  New  York  har¬ 
bor  is  threatened  for  March  1,  the  Marine  Workers’ 
affiliation,  composed  of  tugboat  employes,  having 
demanded  a  70  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  other 
concessions,  which  have  been  refused  by  the  Boat 
Owners’  Association.  The  owners  have  offered  a 
moderate  increase  in  wages,  it  is  understood,  but 
the  men  are  holding  out  for  more  and  threatening 
to  go  on  strike  next  Tuesday  if  a  settlement  is  not 
reached  in  the  meantime. 


JONES  PREDICTS  PROSPERITY. 


Capital,  Employer  and  Employe  Should  Do 

Their  Share — Choas  from  Profiteering. 

Co-operation  between  capital  and  labor  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  railroads  by  virtue  of  federal 
financing,  arc  the  two  important  things  toward  ad¬ 
mitting  the  great  era  of  prosperity  now  on  the 
threshold,  according  to  John  H.  Jones,  leading  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  operator.  Mr.  Jones  says: 

We  are  facing  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  our 
country  has  yet  seen,  providing  we  all  do  our  share 
— capital,  employer  and  employe.  To  bring  about 
this  great  era  of  prosperity,  capital  must  be  con¬ 
servatively  expended  and  they  who  control  it  must 
not  permit  its  expansion  or  contraction  in  any  man¬ 
ner  which  will  disturb  business  stability.  The  em¬ 
ployer  must  see  that  the  employe  is  treated  fairly 
and  receives  his  due.  The  employe  must  be  con¬ 
servative  and  not  make  greater  demands  than  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  will  permit.  If  capital,  employer  and 
employe  do  team  work  we  will  have  great  prosperity 
and  contentment.  If  each  endeavors  to  profiteer  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  we  will  have  great  chaos 
and  conditions  will  become  more  terrible  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  bring  about  stability  in 
business  is  to  provide  the  railroads  with  necessary 
materials  and  equipment  for  rehabilitation  of  main 
line  and  branches,  terminals  and  equipment.  New 
manufacturing  plants  have  been  built,  new  mines 
have  developed  and  other  industries  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  past  five  years  while  practically  no 
expenditures  have  been  made  on  the  railroads — the 
Government  must  help  the  railroads  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  two  billion  dollars  yearly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rehabilitating  them  and  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  handle  the  traffic  which  is  offered. 

Crippled  Roads  Affect  Business. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  500,000  miners  are 
working  from  three  to  four  days  per  week  due  to 
the  inability  of  railroads  to  move  coal.  Thousands 
of  industrial  plants  are  either  crippled  or  closed 
down  entirely  for  the  want  of  coal.  During  the 
past  90  days  the  railroads  have  commandeered,  con¬ 
fiscated  or  diverted  more  than  $100,000,000  worth 
of  coal  from  the  persons  or  companies  to  whom  this 
coal  was  originally  consigned  and  sold.  Millions  of 
dollars  of  the  operators’  capital  is  tied  up  in  this 
way  as  the  railroads  have  taken  this  coal  and  de¬ 
livered  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  consumers 
other  than  the  coal  wras  consigned  to  originally,  and 
in  many  instances  the  operators  do  not  even  know 
on  whom  the  coal  should  be  invoiced.  Many  coal 
companies  have  more  than  their  capital  stock  tied 
up  in  overdue  accounts  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
diversions  have  made  collections  very  difficult. 

Railroad  officials  are  doing  their  best,  but  cannot 
do  the  impossible,  or  handle  ten  tons  when  their 
facilities  enable  them  to  handle  only  five  tons. 

It  behooves  every  good  citizen  of  our  country  at 
the  present  time  to  stand  back  of  Congress  and  the 
Senate  and  do  that  which  is  necessary  to  stabilize 
business  and  to  help  rehabilitate  the  railroads  and 
finance  them  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
business  of  the  country.  Now  is  the  time  for  all 
good  citizens  to  support  their  congressmen  and  sena¬ 
tors  and  urge  them  to  do  that  which  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  stability. 


One  thing  is  certain.  There  will  be  an  easing  off 
in  the  tensity  of  the  demand  as  spring  approaches 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  coal  merchandising  will 
undergo  some  revolutionary  changes.  With  the 
high  pr'ces  wh:ch  must  naturally  rule,  the  propor¬ 
tionate  difference  in  price  between  one  coal  and 
another  is  not  so  great  as  formerly  and  there  will 
be  more  real  coal  “merchandising”  in  the  future, 
more  talk  of  quality  and  comparative  merits  rather 
than  price.  Some  big  operators  are  already  planning 
an  extensive  campaign,  appropriating  sums  for  the 
purpose  which  would  have  been  considered  folly  in 
<  a  s  before  the  war. 


J.  A.  Paisley,  of  the  Kelley  Creek  Collieries  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  Monday. 
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CHICAGO  MERCHANTS  MEET. 

Plan  to  Launch  Campaign  to  Urge  Active 
Summer  Stocking. 

Coal  dealers,  salesmen  and  executives  may  soon 
be  going  to  school  if  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  adopts  the  plan  presented  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  this  week.  The  plan  is  to  establish  classes  for 
the  study  of  coal  and  heat  engineering  and  allied 
subjects  which  will  enable  the  coal  salesman  to  talk 
intelligently  upon  the  various  uses  of  coal  under 
different  conditions. 

Plans  for  an  advertising  committee  to  launch  a 
local  campaign  for  summer  buying  and  filling  the 
bins  early  was  proposed  at  the  regular  meeting  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  plan  was  seized  upon  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  the  appointment  of  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  made. 

Homer  D.  Jones,  sponsor  of  this  measure,  is  also 
considering  the  advisability  of  recommending  that 
this  committee  be  made  a  permanent  institution  in 
the  association  and  that  it  handle  publicity  as  well 
as  advertising. 

Though  a  report  was  expected  at  this  session  from 
W.  J.  Womer  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  chairman  of 
the  transportation  committee,  he  was  unable  to  be 
present  because  of  a  meeting  of  his  committee  now 
working  out  a  proposed  plan  for  seasonal  rates  on 
coal. 

The  question  of  mutual  insurance  was  again 
brought  before  the  association  and  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  the  members  can  save  money 
on  insurance  by  this  means  is  still  under  way. 

A  suggestion  was  also  made  that  a  form  contract 
be  worked  out  for  association  members  to  be  used 
in  dealing  with  operators,  but  this  fell  flat  and  may 
not  rise  again. 

Acknowledgement  blanks,  by  which  purchasers  of 
coal  are  notified  by  dealers  upon  what  terms  their 
orders  are  accepted  may  be  revived  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  They  were  used  a  few  years  ago  and  samples 
are  now  to  be  sent  out  to  re-establish  them  in  pop¬ 
ular  favor. 

Lynn  Rutter,  former  president  of  the  David  Rutter 
Coal  Co.,  and  the  second  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  who  has  just  returned  from  naval  service,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  members  of  the  organization. 

Several  applications  for  new  members  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  received.  Three  new  firms  were 
taken  in  and  three  applications  were  referred  for 
consideration. 


Want  Central  Committee  Abolished. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  26. — Objection  has  been 
raised  by  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association  to  the  plan  to  continue  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  at  Washington  for  an  additional  two 
months.  The  operators  feel  that  the  present  per¬ 
sonnel — Railroad  Administration  officials — will  not 
give  them  a  square  deal. 

G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
has  forwarded  the  following  telegram  to  Hon.  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  Attorney  General : 

“We  understand  Railroad  Administration 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  continue  Central 
Coal  Committee  composed  of  railroad  officials 
in  charge  of  distribution  of  coal.  Experience  of 
last  two  months  has  demonstrated  committee 
referred  to  incompetent  and  unqualified  to  handle 
coal  business  and  as  railroads  are  largest  pur¬ 
chasers  of  coal  we  further  think  it  is  unjust  and 
unfair  to  put  industry  at  mercy  of  such  com¬ 
mittee.  We  respectfully  request  you  to  use  your 
efforts  to  have  committee  abolished  effective 
March  first.” 

At  the  same  time  operators  of  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  by  a  series  of  telegrams  to  United  States 
Senators  Sutherland  and  Elkins  and  Congressmen 
Neely,  Reed  and  Bowers,  representing  Northern 
West  Virginia  Congressional  districts,  put  themselves 
on  record  as  approving  the  new  railroad  legislation. 


C.  O.  FOWLER  OPENS  AGENCY. 


Prominent  Chicago  Wholesaler  to  Feature 
Coals  of  Western  Kentucky. 

Charles  O.  Fowler  has  ' resigned  from  the  vice¬ 
presidency  of  the  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  has  opened  new  offices  at  902  Plymouth  Build¬ 
ing,  that  city,  where  he  has  joined  forces  with  Monro 
B.  Lanier,  president  of  the  Monro-Warrior  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  operate  extensively 
in  the  Kentucky  coal  fields.  Mr.  Fowler  will  have 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  their  products  in  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 
River. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Ill., 
April  10,  1878.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Big 
Four  as  telegraph  operator  in  1895,  working  continu¬ 
ously  for  the  company  until  February,  1905,  during 
which  period  he  advanced  to  the  post  of  assistant 
agent  at  East  St.  Louis.  He  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain 
Railways  in  charge  of  their  St.  Louis  East  Side 
Terminals,  from  which  opportunity  offered  further 
advancement  until  he  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Missouri,  Okla¬ 
homa  &  Gulf  Railroad. 

Having,  operated  mines  in  Illinois,  Arkansas  and 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Fowler  understands  how  to  meet 
the  many  difficult  problems  of  the  coal  producing 
districts,  and  with  this  knowledge  entered  the  selling 
and  distribution  department  of  the  coal  industry. 
Because  of  the  manner  in  which  he  developed  this 
feature  he  was  chosen  by  Raymond  E.  Durham,  U. 
S.  Fuel  Administrator,  as  director  of  distribution  for 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  entire  coal  trade  has  noted  with  commenda¬ 
tion  the  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fowler  has 
forged  to  the  front  in  the  disposition  of  coal  trade 
problems  and  West  Kentucky  producers  placing  their 
distribution  with  him  should  feel  assured  of  splen¬ 
did  service. 


With  the  coming  of  spring  the  Murrin  Coal  Co.  is 
planning  to  erect  a  new  and  up-to-date  anthracite 
breaker  at  Carbondale,  Pa. 


John  J.  O’Meara,  widely  known  in  political  cir¬ 
cles  and  general  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Co.  of  Baltimore,  died  last  week.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  City  Council. 


May  Continue  Hampton  Roads  Exchange. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  continue 
operation  of  a  coal  exchange  at  Hampton  Roads 
after  March  1,  regardless  of  the  rumored  with¬ 
drawal  of  railroad  support  on  that  date.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  transshippers  interested  in  maintaining 
an  exchange  has  been  called  for  today,  February  28. 
W.  W.  Houston,  of  the  Pan-Handle  Coal  Co.,  and 
T,  M.  Bailey,  of  the  Virginia  Smokeless  Coal  Co., 
are  authors  of  the  movement. 

In.  view  of  the  uncertain  situation  with  regard  to 
the  position  the  railroads  will  take  on  such  a  propo¬ 
sal,  no  definite  line  of  action  has  been  mapped  out. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  on  the  28th  is  to  as¬ 
certain  the  sentiment  among  shippers  and  to  appoint 
representatives  to  confer  with  agents  of  the  coal 
handling  railroads  soon  after  March  1.  There  is 
no  definite  opinion  whether  the  exchange  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  will  be  affiliated  with  those  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  A  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
some  sort  of  an  exchange  is  in  evidence  among 
shippers,  with  the  exception  of  those  firms  which 
are  not  now  members  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change. 

What  will  be  the  status  of  the  present  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  after  March  1,  has  not  been  an¬ 
nounced  up  to  Wednesday,  and  so  far  as  could  be 
learned,  no  notice  by  the  railroads  of  discontinuance 
of  support  had  been  given. 

There  are  now  80  transshippers  in  Norfolk,  of 
which  number  67  are  members  of  the  exchange  as 
now  constituted. 


Offers  to  Sell  at  $2.00  a  Car. 

While  the  regular  wholesaler’s  commission  of  15 
cents  a  net  ton  on  bituminous  amounts  to  $7.50  on 
a  50-ton  car,  a  Philadelphia  concern  is  offering  to 
sell  on  the  basis  of  $2.00  a  car,  with  a  possible  bonus 
based  on  sales  price.  Here  is  the  text  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  recently  sent  to  Central  Pennsylvania  oper¬ 
ators  : 

“May  we  not  sell  some  coal  for  you?  If  so  give  us 
particulars  and, best  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  mine.  Freight 
rale  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  South 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

“Condition  of  sale.  You  are  to  invoice  direct  to 
customers.  Our  commission  to  be  $2.00  per  car. 
Sales  made  in  excess  to  your  quotation  we  are  to 
receive  half  of  the  excess,  based  on  50  tons  per  car.” 


The  Car  Situation. 

The  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  once 
more  shows  a  slight  recovery  in  amount  of 
bituminous  production  for  the  week  under 
review,  bearing  out  the  idea  of  alternating 
ups  and  downs  heretofore  referred  to  by  us. 
Apparently  this  gain  was  made  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  need  of  tonnage  is  most  ur¬ 
gent,  namely,  in  the  Far  West  and  South. 
There  are  several  factors  that  simplify 
prompt  recovery  from  strike  conditions  in 
those  sections,  as  is  all  too  well  known. 
There  is  a  good  car  supply  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  where  market  conditions  are  easy, 
whereas  in  the  East  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  Middle  West,  both  cars  and  (conse¬ 
quently)  coal  are  scarce.  It  is  thought  that 
cars  will  be  even  more  scarce  for  the  next 
week  or  so  owing  to  the  delay  in  returning 
empties  from  New  York  State  and  New 
England  points  where  weather  conditions 
have  been  most  severe  since  the  first  week 
of  the  current  month,  although  embargoes 
have  regulated  that  feature  somewhat.  All 
reports  agree  that  an  unusual  amount  of 
equipment  has  been  tied  up  at  destination  to 
say  nothing  of  the  coal  under  load  which 
has  been  delayed  in  reaching  consignees. 

The  1920  edition  of  Saward’s  Annual  is 
now  in  preparation.  Send  in  your  order. 
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New  York  Retailers  Hold  Group  Meeting. 

Three  Hundred  Members  and  Guests  of  State  Association  Attend  Hotel  Pennsylvania  Convention — Speakers 
Discuss  Industrial  Insurance,  Cost  Accounting,  Profit  Sharing  and  Other  Live  Topics— Day  Ends  with  Banquet. 


.Retail  dealers  of  Greater  New  York,  Long  Island 
and  the  counties  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  south 
of  Poughkeepsie  to  the  number  of  about  300  at¬ 
tended  the  regional  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Retail  Coal  Merchants  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  this  city  last  Thursday.  An  excellent 
program  had  been  arranged,  and  those  present  pro¬ 
nounced  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  meetings  that  they  ever  participated  in. 

Richard  J.  WulfF,  of  Brooklyn,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  presided  at  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions.  Part  of  the  morning  session 
was  taken  up  with  the  transaction  of  routine  bus¬ 
iness,  including  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions  consisting  of  Rudolph  Reimer,  of 
Brooklyn;  Arthur  F.  Rice,  of  New  York;  E.  V. 
Sidell,  of  Poughkeepsie;  George  S.  Weller,  of  New¬ 
burgh,  and  Edward  Schmidt,  of  Mineola. 

Hon.  M.  H.  Clement,  who  was  down  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  day,  was  unable 
to  be  present  and  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association,  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  delivered  an  address  on  industrial  insurance  as 
conducted  under  the  mutual  arrangement  which  has 
gained  such  wide  popularity  among  the  retail  coal 
men  of  this  State  since  the  association  inaugurated 
it  several  years  ago. 

William  J.  Wulff,  of  Brooklyn,  and  E.  V.  Sidell, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  mutual 
plan,  urging  those  who  are  not  availing  themselves 
of  its  advantages  to  do  so  without  delay. 

Roderick  Stephens,  of  the  Stephens  Fuel  Co.,  New 
York,  followed  with  an  address  on  Costs  and  Cost 
Accounting.  Mr.  Stephens  said  that  while  the  pro¬ 
gressive  dealer  admits  the  importance  of  accurate 
cost  accounting,  the  number  who  really  know  their 
costs  is  smaller  than  might  be  supposed,  and  the 
number  who  obtain  this  information  in  such  form 
as  to  actually  serve  as  a  gauge  by  which  they  may 
measure  efficiency  is  still  less.  Details  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  will  appear  later. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  forenoon  session  was  Paul 
K.  Randall,  formerly  commissioner  of  the  retail  coal 
association  of  Westchester  County,  New  York.  He 
also  discussed  up-to-date  cost  accounting  methods. 

About  60  coal  men  were  in  attendance  at  the 
opening  of  the  morning  session,  and  the  number 
increased  steadily  until  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
Fully  150  sat  down  to  luncheon,  and  the  crowd  on 
hand  at  the  afternoon  session  taxed  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  room. 

Profit-Sharing  Methods  Discussed. 

Discussion  of  profit-sharing  and  bonus  systems 
occupied  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  session,  the 
first  speaker  being  Frederick  Ruby,  of  the  Middle 
Lehigh  Co.,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Ruby  said  that  the  bonus 
system  introduced  by  his  firm  in  1915,  which  enabled 
drivers  to  increase  their  earnings  by  working  a  little 
harder  and  steadier  than  they  would  otherwise,  had 
proved  satisfactory  both  to  the  management  and  the 
employees. 

Hugh  McDonald,  of  the  Scarsdale  Supply  Co., 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  told  of  the  profit-sharing  arrange¬ 
ment  which  has  worked  successfully  in  his  own  case. 
Briefly,  the  arrangement  consists  of  setting  aside 
20  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  for  the  employees, 
45  per  cent  of  this  amount  being  divided  equally 
among  those  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
firm  for  three  consecutive  years  or  more ;  35  per 
cent  going  to  those  whose  terms  of  employment 
range  from  two  to  three  years,  and  the  remaining 
20  per  cent  being  distributed  among  those  who  have 
been  on  the  pay-roll  for  more  than  a  year  and  less 
than  two  years.  Mr.  McDonald  said  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  better  plan  than  paying  a  bonus  to 
employees  for  speeding  up  in  their  work  or  working 
overtime. 

The  next  speaker  was  Harold  B.  Weaver,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Bus  Co.,  and  a  con¬ 
sulting  specialist  on  matters  relating  to  industrial 


efficiency.  He  asserted  that  there  were  good  points 
to  both  the  bonus  and  profit-sharing  plans,  but  that 
his  experience  indicated  the  latter  was  usually  to 
be  preferred.  Mr.  Weaver  acknowledged  that  he 
had  only  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  coal  men,  but  he  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  speaker  and  his  remarks  were  followed 
with  close  attention. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  sevretary-manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  next  read 
a  paper  dealing  with  Government  regulation  of  the 
coal  industry  during  and  since  the  war.  As  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  was  for  a  time  acting  Fuel  Administrator  for 
New  York  State,  and  since  then  has  been  Identified 
with  the  coal  industry  in  various  capacities,  he  is 
well  qualified  to  make  comparisons  and  draw  con¬ 
clusions. 

He  stated  that  the  Railroad  Administration’s  handl¬ 
ing  of  coal  distribution  has  been  characterized  by 
incompetence  and  lack  of  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  trade  in  solving  the  many  problems  that  have 
arisen  since  the  bituminous  miners  went  on  strike 
Nov.  1.  Mr.  Gordon  compared  the  president 
situation  with  that  which  existed  in  the  autumn  of 
1917  and  the  following  winter,  when  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  in  charge  of  men  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  coal  business  and  made  such  a  mess 
of  matters  that  workless  days  and  lightless  nights 
were  the  natural  outcome.  He  asserted  that  the 
Railroad  Administration,  in  its  control  of  bituminous 
distribution,  has  bungled  just  as  badly  as  the  Fuel 
Administration  did  in  that  period  that  the  present 
soft  coal  shortage  developed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Woodside  followed  with  another  address  on 
the  subject  of  “Who  pays  the  freight?”  He  referred 
to  the  old-time  slogan  seen  on  barns  and  fences : 
“Jones  of  Binghamton,  he  pays  the  freight.”  But 
Mr.  Woodside  declared  that  the  consumer  paid  the 
freight  in  any  event,  as  there  are  certain  expenses 
that  had  to  be  met  and  it  was  always  passed  along. 

The  point  of  his  argument  was  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  are  paying  the  freight  for  asso¬ 
ciation  work  and  others  are  not.  He  made  a  strong 
plea  for  large  membership  and  promptness  in  the 
paying  of  dues,  that  association  work  might  be 
carried  on  unhampered  by  lack  of  funds. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  motion  pictures  relative 
to  the  production  of  coal,  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  illustrative  of  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  afternoon  session 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  its  report. 
This  embraced  two  resolutions,  one  petitioning  the 
anthracite  interests  to  restore  the  pre-war  standard 
of  preparation,  the  other  recommending  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  shippers,  railroads  and  retain 
dealers  in  order  to  keep  down  boat  demurrage  at 
the  New  York  harbor  loading  ports,  which  it  was 
pointed  out  had  shown  “an  alarming  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease.”  This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Staats  of  the  association  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Demurrage  consisting  of  Roderick 
Stephens,  R.  J.  Wulff,  Arthur  F.  Rice,  T.  V.  Pat¬ 
terson,  and  H.  H.  Ball.  The  committee  will  confer 
with  railroad  officials  and  shippers. 

The  dinner,  which  constitute  the  evening  feature, 
was  a  large  affair  attended  by  something  more  than 
300  and  favored  by  the  presence  of  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  wholesale  trade.  Thomas 
F.  Farrell  was  the  presiding  officer.  He  reviewed 
the  interesting  features  of  the  day  and  said  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  pictures  illustrative  of 
coal  mining,  for,  as  Saward’s  Journal  had  recently 
told,  he  went  dowp  into  a  mine  nearly  twenty-six 
years  ago  and  his  experience  in  getting  out  was 
such  that  he  never  had  the  temerity  to  go  in 
again.  And  so,  thanks  to  the  pictures,  he  had  at  last, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  century, 
seen  something  as  to  the  mining  of  coal. 


Mr.  Farrell  introduced  as  toastmaster  Harry  T. 
Peters,  who  spoke  in  spirited,  humorous  vein,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  while,  as  he  remarked  last  year,  and 
the  comment  had  attracted  considerable  attention,  the 
coal  man  did  not  seem  to  be  popular,  the  coal  trade 
was  a  most  important  industry  and  deserving  o'  the 
most  favorable  recognition  by  press  and  public.  In 
support  of  this  he  quoted  an  odd  example  of  mixed 
metaphor:  “The  coal  trade  is  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  and  when  it  ceases  to  turn  all  other  wheels 
stop.” 

Continuing  with  other  comment  that  was  very  well 
received,  Mr.  Peters  introduced  Reverend  Father 
John  L.  Belford,  rector  of  a  Brooklyn  parish,  who 
spoke  on  “Capital,  Labor  and  the  Public.”  Father 
Belford  is  of  the  vigorous  type  and  spoke  in  no 
uncertain  tones.  He  told  of  what  labor  had  had  to 
contend  with  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  rights  of  capital;  in  brief,  made  a 
plea  for  the  square  deal  all  around.  His  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  “buy  early”  movement,  so  much  favored 
by  the  coal  trade  was  very  well  received,  and  it  was 
recognized  that  he  had  an  excellent  comprehension 
of  the  sliding  scale  idea  and  allied  features. 

Speaking  of  labor  matters,  Father  Belford  said  that 
it  was  selfishness  rather  than  patriotism  that 
prompted  organized  labor  to  seek  the  restriction  of 
immigration  and  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  yet  see  the  day  when  it  regretted  that  ad¬ 
mission  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  labor  had  been 
denied,  speaking  with  particular  favor  of  the  value 
of  Chinese  labor  in  certain  directions. 

Turning  again  to  capitalistic  matters,  he  asked  what 
greater  trust  was  there  than  the  Hearst  newspaper 
syndicate,  which  had  raised  its  price  one  hundred 
per  cent,  and  he  denounced  the  head  thereof  in  vig¬ 
orous  phrase,  bringing  the  diners  to  their  feet  with 
rousing  cheers. 

Father  Belford  was  followed  by  John  F.  Keany,  a 
lawyer,  who  raised  a  laugh  at  the  outset  by  stating 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  “best  railroad  on 
Long  Island.”  As  there  has,  been  a  monopoly  of 
steam  transportation  on  the  island  for  nearly  forty 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lond  Island  Railroad 
has  little  competition  for  leadership.  Mr.  Keany’s 
topic  was  “The  Consumer’s  Viewpoint,”  and  he 
touched  with  sharp  thrusts  some  of  the  fallacies  of 
the  day,  not  restricting  himself  to  the  viewpoint  of 
the  coal  consumer  alone,  but  referring  also  to  the 
consumers  affected  by  the  18th  Amendment  and  other 
features  of  popular  interest. 

The  concluding  speaker  was  Fred  E.  Gunnison, 
former  Fuel  Administrator  of  Brooklyn,  who  was 
called  upon  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  the  Fu  :1 
Administration.  Recognizing  the  humorous  trend 
of  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Gunnison  took  up  the  matter 
in  appropriate  mood  and  said  that  even  if  the  Fuel 
Administration  had  caused  some  difficulties  for  the 
dealers,  it  had  started  them  on  the  right  track, 
leading  them  to  make  inquiries  as  to  their  own  affairs 
that  had  been  very  beneficial  and  initiating  new  ar¬ 
rangements  that  would  continue  to  yield  good  re¬ 
sults  for  years  to  come. 

The  guests  of  honor  at  the  banquet  included 
Thomas  F.  Farrell,  Harry  T.  Peters,  Charles  B. 
Staats,  Warren  A.  Leonard,  Walter  H.  Nelson,  Olin ' 
J.  Stephens,  J.  F.  Bermingham,  G.  W.  F.  Woodside, 
Arthur  F.  Rice,  Samuel  Drummond,  and  Ellery  B. 
Gordon. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  the  cost  and  selling  price  of 
Illinois  coal  jjuring  the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918. 
It  stated  that  the  situation  in  Illinois  during  1917- 
1918  bore  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  that  in  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  industry  than  to  that  in  the 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  industry.  “In  Illinois,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,”  says  the 
report,  “the  increases  in  sales  realizations  were  more 
nearly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  costs.” 


COAL  RELIEF  FOR  ITALY. 


Manufacturers  Favor  Furnishing  of  300,000 
Tons  a  Month  on  Easy  Terms. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Manufacturers’  Ex¬ 
port  Association  has  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
that  the  Government  take  steps  to  provide  Italy  with 
at  least  300,000  tons  of  American  coal  a  month,  to 
be  paid  for  in  bonds  and  transported  in  Shipping 
Board  boats  at  as  low  a  rate  of  freight  as  may  be 
consistent.  The  resolution  reads  as  follows :  . 

"Whereas,  Believing  that  the  present  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Italian  people  toward  America,  and  of 
Americans  towards  Italy,  will  contribute  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  increase  of  commerce  between  these 
two  nations,  and  that  it  is  desirable  by  every  proper 
means  to  encourage  such  cordial  relations ; 

“And  whereas,  The  future  purchase  of  American 
manufactured  goods  by  the  Italian  people  is  de¬ 
pendent  in  great  degree  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
Italy  resumes  production,  and  her  industries  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  believing  that  the 
good-will  of  the  Italian  people  is  vital  to  insure  a 
permanency  and  development  of  our  trade  with 
Italy: 

“And  whereas,  Coal  is  a  vital  necessity  for  the 
resumption  of  Italian  industries,  and  knowing  that 
Italy  looks  to  America  for  a  partial  supply  of  such 
coal,  and  cannot,  without  the  purchase  of  American 
coal,  resume  her  industrial  activities  without  great 
hardship  and  sacrifice,  the  American  Manufacturers’ 
Export  Association  expresses  its  desire  that  the 
United  States  Government,  through  its  established 
agencies  and  bureaus,  should  take  every  proper  ac¬ 
tion  to  assist  Italy  in  obtaining  coal  during  this 
present  crisis : 

"Whereas,  It  would  appear  that  Italy  has  not  had 
any  definite  allotment  of  coal,  that  her  needs  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  proper  authorities,  and 

a  definite  policy  adopted  which  would  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  supply  of  coal  in  proportion  to  her  needs; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Italian  exchange  is  now  almost  at 
a  prohibitive  figure,  resulting  in  the  cost  to  Italy  of 
650  lire  per  ton  of  American  coal  delivered  to  Genoa, 
in  comparison  with  about  30  lire  before  the  war, 
these  figures  in  American  money  being  approxi¬ 
mately  $33  per  ton  as  against  $7  per  ton  before  the 
war ;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  who  desire  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
fdture  trade  with  Italy’s  40,000,000  friendly  people, 
that  a  definite  supply  of  coal  be  allotted,  namely,  a 
minimum  of  300,000  tons  per  month,  and  that  this 
coal  be  transported  as  much  as  possible  by  United 
States  Shipping  Board  ships,  and  deferred  payments 
allowed  by  the  acceptance  of  Ponds  in  dollars  or 
otherwise,  for  the  cost  of  transportation ;  and 
further,  that,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  these  freight  rates,  that  every  possible  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  alleviation  of  the  injury 
which  these  rates  work  both  to  the  Italian  industries 
and  to  the  resumption  of  American  trade  with 
Italy.’’ 

Coal  Shortage  Threatens  Industrial  Paralysis. 

A  few  days  after  these  resolutions  were  adopted 
The  New  York  Times  carried  a  dispatch  from  Rome 
telling  of  the  industrial  crisis  in  Italy  arising  largely 
from  the  lack  of  coal,  although  shortage  of  iron 
materials  also  hits  the  metallurgical  industries.  It 
mentions  one  large  iron  and  steel  company  in  Naples 
that  has  been  forced  to  suspend  operations  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  coal  and 
oil  at  any  price  because  of  falling  off  in  imports  from 
England. 

“Italian  ships  are  waiting  at  Cardiff  , to  be  loaded 
with  coal,  but  in  vain,”  continues  the  dispatch.  “The 
supply  to  Italy  has  decreased  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  industries  of  the  whole  country  are  paralyzed 
and  the  discontinuance  of  many  trains  is  imminent. 
The  lack  of  coal  and  oil  indeed  hits  all  Italian  in¬ 
dustries,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  others 
were  forced  to  close.” 
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GOVERNMENT  SHORT  OF  OIL. 


Shipping  Board  Having  Hard  Time  Getting 
Fuel  for  Its  Oil  Burning  Vessels. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Shipping  Board’s  plan  to 
build  nothing  but  oil-burning  steamships  may  be 
modified  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  oil  and  the  fact  that  prices  are 
going  up  steadily. 

Only  one  producer,  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Co., 
offered  to  supply  the  1920  requirements  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  merchant  fleet.  This  bid  was  rejected  as 
unsatisfactory,  the  prices  quoted  on  24,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  being  80  per  cent  higher  than  those  paid  by  the 
Shipping  Board  last  year,  ranging  from  $1.30  to 
$1.60  a  barrel  at  different  ports,  as  compared  with 
80  to  87  cents  in  1919. 

Last  year  the  Shipping  Board  secured  about  65 
per  cent  of  its  oil  from  Mexico.  Owing  to  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production  in  that  country  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  the  future,  it  is  unlikely  that  anything 
like  that  percentage  can  be  bought  there  this  year. 
Prices  on  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  have 
been  going  up  fully  as  fast  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  product,  and  the  shortage  is  just  as  marked. 

The  Shipping  Board,  it  is  understood,  will  buy  Oil 
in  the  open  market  until  July  1,  and  in  May  will 
ask  for  bids  for  supplying  its  needs  during  the  last 
half  of  1920.  It  is  also  proposed  to  have  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  producers  operating  on  Government  land 
pay  their  royalties  in  oil  instead  of  money,  this  oil, 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000  barrels  annually,  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  at  Pacific  ports. 
This  will  take  care  of  the  Board’s  Pacific  require¬ 
ments  in  full  or  in  part,  but  will  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  nor  assist  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  keep  its  foreign  stations  supplied. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  amount  of  oil  at  reasonable  prices,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Shipping  Board  dis¬ 
continued  the  construction  of  oil-burning  vessels 
and  converted  some  of  those  now  in  operation  to 
coal.  Well-informed  coal  men  have  already  predicted 
that  the  oil  supply  would  run  short  and  the  price  be¬ 
come  prohibitive  when  consumption  rose  above  a 
certain  point,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  way  things 
are  working  out  now. 


Another  Step  in  Educating  Public. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  members  of  the  organization 
under  date  of. February  21,  Arthur  F.  Rice,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants  Association,  of  New 
York  City,  makes  the  following  suggestion: 

“The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  dealers  seems 
to  be  that  in  spite  of  the  hardship  and  heavy  expense 
involved  in  delivering  coal  under  the  present  weather 
and  street  conditions,  it  would  be  inadvisable  at  this 
late  day  to  make  an  extra  charge  therefor.  But 
there  is  an  equally  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
dealers  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  absorb  this 
expense,  for  which  they  are  in  no  wise  responsible. 

“It  was,  therefore,  suggested  that  your  commis¬ 
sioner  frame  a  clause  covering  this  matter,  which 
should  be  plainly  printed  (between  the  address  and 
the  signature)  in  the  body  of  all  letters  sent  out  to 
customers,  in  order  that  before  another  winter  ar¬ 
rives  people  will  have  been  educated  to  the  fact  that 
the  results  of  their  own  delay  and  indifference  in 
ordering  their  coal  will  fall  on  them  rather  than  on 
the  dealers  who  supply  them.  It  will  also  tend  to 
prevent  people  who  have  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand 
from  ordering  more  at  emergency  prices. 

“I  therefore  suggest  the  following  clause  to  be 
printed  on  the  dealers’  stationery  as  above  stated : 

“In  case  of  heavy  storms  or  unusually  bad  street 
conditions,  an  extra  charge,  suitable  to  the  emerg¬ 
ency  will  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  coal  or  other 
fuel.” 


The  Slope  Moiyitain  Coal  Co.,  said  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia  interests,  has 
leased  an  abandoned  anthracite  colliery  near  Shamo- 
kin,  Pa.,  and  is  preparing  to  develop  the  seams  lying 
below  water  level,  which  were  never  worked  and 
contain  a  considerable  tonnage.  The  property  is 
known  as  the  old  Royal  Oak  tract. 


February  28,  1920 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

Clarence  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co., 
who  had  been  at  death’s  door  as  a  result  of  double 
pneumonia  following  an  attack  of  influenza,  is  now 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  His  excellent  habits  made 
his  successful  fight  for  life  possible.  Mr.  Robinson 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  operators  in  the  region, 
operating  13  mines. 

O.  G.  Lowther,  former  mine  superintendent  of 
Carolina  mine  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Producers  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  His  headquarters 
will  be  Washington,  Pa. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  and  John  Callahan,  traffic  manager 
of  the  association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  were 
scheduled  to  address  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association 
on  Friday,  February  27. 

W.  D.  Evans,  connected  with  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  since  1901  in  various  capacities  in  northern 
West  Virginia,  has  been  made  division  superintendent 
of  transportation  for  the  company’s  West  Virginia 
operations,  with  his  office  in  the  Watson  Building, 
Fairmont. 

John  A.  Clark,  of  the  Clark  interests,  and  son, 
Kenna  Clark,  of  the  Blair-Parke  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
of  Fairmont,  left  on  Monday  for  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
The  younger  Mr.  Clark  sustained  a  cough  after  a 
“flu”  attack  and  is  going  to  recover  his  former 
strength, 

John  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  and  Rachel 
coal  companies ;  J.  E.  Stewart  and  M.  D.  Gibson,  all 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Ira  E.  Garrett,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  last  week  inspected  Rachel  mine  at  Downs, 
Marion  County,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Eureka  mine,  near 
Morgantown. 

While  in  Pittsburgh  last  week  G.  T.  Bell,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  conferred  with  J.  J.  Monyni- 
han,  manager  of  the  eastern  car  pool.  After  March  1 
the  eastern  car  pool  will  be  abolished.  When  the 
railroads  pass  into  private  control  at  that  time  a 
Commission  on  Car  Service  will  be  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  .American  Railway  Association. 

J.  C.  Thompson,  mine  inspector  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  sustained  a  fractured  skull  when  he 
fell  from  a  B.  &  O.  train  last  week.  He  is  60  years 
old,  but  appears  to  be  recovering  at  the  Cook  Hos¬ 
pital,  Fairmont.  His  home  is  in  Watson,  W.  Va. 

A  mining  institute  has  been  formed  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  with  these  officers:  President,  E.  L.  Griffith; 
secretary,  E.  W.  Laubenstein. 

Fairmont  operators  feel  that  they  made  quite  an 
impression  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Several  papers  were  filed,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  a  very  convincing  nature. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pollock,  of  the  Rivesville  Coal  Co., 
former  grand  chancellor  of  the  State  Council,  Jr. 
O.  U.  A.  M.  in  Ohio,  recently  addressed  a  big  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  order  in  Cincinnati. 

Frank  Hutchinson,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Rich  Creek  Coal  Co.,  operating  in  Logan  county, 
and  superintendent  of  Earling  mine  of  the  Logan 
Mining  Co.,  is  visiting  his  father,  C.  E.  Hutchinson, 
of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co. 

H.  E.  Fields,  manager  of  sales  of  the  Gauley  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  New  York  City,  returned  to  that  city 
on  Monday  night  after  spending  a  week  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region.  Mr.  Field  was  formerly  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Fairmont,  and  later  a  representative 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
working  out  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  B.  Taylor,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  came  to  Fair¬ 
mont  on  Tuesday  and  will  remain  here  for  several 
days.  x 

On  Tuesday  George  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  was  notified  that  he  was  selected  as 
vice-chairman  of  legislative  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Traffic  League,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 

H.  P.  Conog,  Philadelphia,  vice-president  of  the 
Cortright  Coal  Co.,  arrived  in  Fairmont  on  Monday 
and  remained  here  for  several  days. 
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New  Plans  for  Pooling  Bituminous. 

Tidewater  Transshippers’  Association  Expects  to  Handle  10,000,000  Tons  First  Year _ 

Tentative  Rules  for  Classification,  Inspection  and  Rejection. 


The  organization  committee  of  the  Tidewater 
Transshippers’  Association,  of  which  Charles  A. 
Owen  is  chairman,  is  going  ahead  with  the  work  of 
perfecting  a  new  organization  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  pooling  bituminous  coal  at  North  Atlantic  ports 
when  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  goes  out  of  ex¬ 
istence,  as  it  is  expected  to  do  about  April  1. 

This  will  be  a  coal  man’s  proposition,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  will  be  called  for  an  early  date  to 
elect  directors  for  the  first  year.  About  thirty  ship¬ 
pers,  who,  it  is  estimated,  will  ship  about  10,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  to  tidewater  during  the  coming 
coal  year,  have  already  indicated  their  intention  to 
become  members. 

Below  is  a  list  sent  out  by  the  organization  com¬ 
mittee  showing  those  who  have  indicated  their  in¬ 
tention  to  become  members  and  authorized  the  state¬ 
ment  of  tonnage  to  be  annually  shipped  through  the 
association  as  set  opposite  their  names : 


Name.  Tons. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter . 1,000,000 

Coale  &  Co .  750,000 

C.  W.  Hendley  &  Co .  750,000 

Shawnee  Fuel  Co .  400,000 

Bertha  Coal  Co .  300,000 

William  Cory-Mann  George  Corpn.  300,000 

Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corpn... _  300,000 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co .  300,000 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co .  250,000 

Alden  Colli  Mining  Co .  200,000 

A.  W.  Hillebrand  Co .  200,000 

Anita  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Punxsutawney  Coal  Mining  Co.  }■  150,000 

Williams  Run  Coal  Co.  J 

Gauley  Coal  Mining  Co .  100,000 

Clearfield  County  Coal  Co .  100,000 

Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining 

Corpn . : .  100,000 

Hall  Bros.  &  Co .  90,000 

Imperial  Coal  Corpn .  50,000 


Total  . . 5,340,000 


may  at  any  time  suspend  shipments  into  any 
pool  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  quality  or 
preparation  of  such  coal  is  below  the  proper 
standard.  Appeal  from  such  action  shall 
take  the  same  course  as  in  the  matter  of 
classification.” 

Rejections. 

‘‘8.  Cars  containing  coal  which  are,  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  Association,  rejected  from 
any  particular  pool,  shall  be  designated  as 
“unclassified”  and,  upon  notice  mailed  to  the 
registered  address  of  the  member,  shall  be 
eliminated  from  the  records  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Responsibility  for  disposition  of  such 
coal  shall  revert,  with  all  charges,  from  the 
day  following  date  notice  is  so  mailed,  to  the 
member  for  whose  account  the  cars  were 
shipped.” 

3rd.  Classification  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  analysis  for  volatile,  ash  and  sulphur,  as  to  steam 
coals ;  volatile,  ash  and  sulphur,  yield  of  gas  per 
pound  and  illuminating  power,  for  gas  coals,  WITH 
SUCH  VARIATIONS  AS  SHALL  BE  DETER¬ 
MINED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
UPON  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  IT  BY  THE 
CLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE,  SUCH  VARI¬ 
ATIONS  TO  BE  GOVERNED  BY  SUCH 
CHANGE  IN  CONDITIONS  AS  MAY  ARISE 
FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  MAKING  A  CHANGE 
IMPORTANT  OR  NECESSARY. 

4th.  A  preliminary  classification  shall  be  given 
a  mine  by  the  Classification  Committee,  following 
application,  as  provided  in  Rule  12  of  the  rules  of 
the  Association,  based  upon  such  general  knowledge 
as  may  be  had  or  can  be  made  available  on  short 
notice.  As  soon  thereafter  as  possible  there  shall 
be  taken  at  least  three  samples  of  the  coal,  as  com¬ 
mercially  shipped  from  said  mine,  by  a  duly  ac¬ 
credited  inspector  of  the  Association,  same  to  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
“Bulletin  No.  4”  by  E.  G.  Bailey  of  Boston,  Mass., 
entitled  “How  to  sample  coal  and  coke.” 


The  organization  committee  says  that  the  tonnage 
shown  above,  with  that  of  others  who  have  stated 
that  they  will  join,  will  probably  run  to  double  that 
quantity. 

Proposed  Classification  Rules. 

The  question  of  classifying  coal  by  pool  numbers 
is  one  of  vital  importance.  Below  are  a  tentative 
set  of  principles  for  the  classification  of  coal  and 
basis  for  inspection  as  presented  by  W.  A.  Marshall 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  coal  men  in  New  York,  and 
adopted  with  only  one  dissenting  vote : 

1st.  The  basis  of  classification  shall  be  that  set 
forth  in  Rule  6  of  the  rules  of  the  Association : 

Classification. 

“6.  All  bituminous  coal  for  transshipment 
at  tidewater  ports  shall  be  graded  and  classi¬ 
fied  in  designated  pools  by  a  Classification 
Committee  appointed  by  and  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

“The  principles  of  classification  shall  be 
just,  uniform  and  non-discriminatory  and  it 
is  to  be  the  purpose  to  improve  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  coals  at  all  times,  and  matters  of 
dissatisfaction  with  classification  may  be  ap¬ 
pealed,  as  provided  for  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  appointing  the 
Executive  Committee,  dated  February  .., 
1920.” 

2nd.  Protection  as  to  quality  shall  be  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Rules  7  and  8  of  the  rules  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  : 

Inspection. 

“7.  The  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioners  shall  at  all  times  protect  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  coal  shipped  to  the  Association, 
through  a  system  of  inspection,  and  analy¬ 
sis,  if  necessary  in  their  opinion,  and  they 


Application  for  Classification. 

“12.  The  shipper  of  any  coal  not  so  classi¬ 
fied  may  make  application  on  forms  Nos.  24 
and  25,  when  prompt  investigation  will  be 
made  and  the  mine  added  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion  by  supplement  and  orders  issued  to  al¬ 
low  the  coal  to  go  forward.” 

5th.  The  sample  so  taken  shall  be  analyzed  by  a 
duly  acceptable  chemist  to  the  Association,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  of  analysis  set  forth 
in  “Technical  Paper  No.  76'’  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
entitled  “Notes  on  the  sampling  and  analysis  of 
coal.” 

6th.  The  average  analysis  of  the  said  three-  sam¬ 
ples  shall  establish  the  basis  for  an  adjustment  in 
the  classification  of  the  said  mine,  and  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  classification  shall,  if  necessary,  be  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  said  finding. 

7th.  Further  samples  from  said  mine  may  be 
taken  and  analyzed,  from  time  to  time,  either  at  the 
request  of  the  operator  or  at  the  option  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  manner  provided  for  above  and  the 
average  of  all  analyses  of  the  coal  from  said  mine, 
taken  officially  by  the  Association,  as  heretofore 
provided,  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  for  correction, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  classification,  EXCEPT 
THAT  IN  THE  EVENT  THAT  THE  COAL 
SHALL  SHOW  A  MARKED  CHANGE  IN 
QUALITY  FROM  ITS  PREVIOUS  STANDARD 
SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  WILL  BE  GIVEN 
TO  SUCH  A  MINE  BY  THE  CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE  AND,  AFTER  A  THOROUGH 
INVESTIGATION,  THE  CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE  SHALL  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO 
IMMEDIATELY  CORRECT  THE  CLASSIFICA¬ 
TION  OF  SUCH  COAL. 

8th.  Samples  shall  only  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  classification  by  an  inspector  who  has  been  duly 


authorized  by  the  Classification  Committee  and  who 
shall  have  shown  ability  to  sample  satisfactorily  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  Bulletin 
No.  4,  by  E.  G.  Bailey,  entitled  “How  to  sample  coal 
and  coke.”  Sampling  shall  be  restricted  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

A.  Coal  from  any  storage. 

B.  Coal  from  cargo. 

C.  Coal  from  railroad  cars. 

D.  Coal  from  mine  cars. 

E.  From  chute  of  tipple  or  from  conveyors  at 
any  point. 

Seam  sections  will  not  be  used  for  the  basis  of 
ultimate  classification. 

9th.  Samples  shall  only  be  analyzed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  classification  by  chemists  having  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Classification  Committee  and  who 
shall  have  shown  ability  to  check  within  ..%  in 
their  work  with  a  board  of  acceptable  chemists,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Classification  Committee,  who  shall 
adopt  rules  conforming  to  the  foregoing,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  uniform  practice 
in  order  to  gain  uniform  results  in  accordance  with 
the  aforementioned  “Technical  Paper  No.  76”  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  entitled  “Notes  on  the  sampling 
and  analysis  of  coal.” 


See  Boom  for  Kentucky  Coal. 

Kentucky  mines  are  looking  ahead  to  a  prosperous 
season  of  coal  selling,  according  to  H.  A.  Requa, 
sales  manager  of  the  Columbus  Mining  Co.  It  is 
predicted  that  coal  purchased  f.  o.  b.  mines  for  de¬ 
livery  to  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  close 
to  $5. 

“Last  year  the  Kentucky  miners  had  to  cut  their 
prices  to  meet  the  West  Virginia  prices,  where  it 
is  possible  to  get  the  coal  out  of  the  ground  at  a 
low  figure,”  declares  Mr.  Requa.  “This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  West  Virginia  mines  which  are  on  the 
N.  &  W.,  B.  &  O.,  and  other  roads  having  seaboard 
outlets,  are  disposing  of  their  coal  for  export. 

“This  leaves  the  Kentucky  mines  on  the  L.  &  N. 
and  other  railroads  to  supply  the  whole  territory 
which  was  formerly  furnished  by  coal  from  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  mines.  With  Europe  paying  $3.50  and  $4  for 
mine-run,  the  price  is  going  to  take  a  big  jump, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  shortage  in  supply  that 
is  bound  to  exist. 

“Many  jobbers  and  retailers  are  hot  after  coal 
and  there  is  not  going  to  be  enough  to  go  around, 
so  the  price  is  sure  to  go  up. 

“For  instance,  the  price  of  coal  last  year  at  lake 
ports  was  $2.80.  Though  no  prices  have  been  fixed 
as  yet  and  no  transactions  made,  they  are  already 
talking  $4.25  and  $4.50  at  these  same  points.  And 
•the  situation  will  be  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pay  this  price  or  the  coal  will  go  by  rail  instead  of 
the  lakes,  or  else  be  diverted  into  export.” 


Chicago  Coal  Men  Hopeful. 

Western  coal  men  as  a  whole  are  more  than  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  return  of  the  railroads,  according 
to  G.  V.  McShane  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Co. 
Conditions  which  are  bad  cannot  get  worse,  it  is 
declared,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  improvement 
will  be  made. 

“The  coal  operators  and  dealers  are  looking  for-, 
ward  to  an  improved  condition  in  the  car  supply 
with  the  return  of  the  railroads,”  declared  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Shane.  “No  change  for  the  better  has  been  noted 
in  the  situation  up  to  this  time. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  coal  men,  the  railroads 
have  been  poorly  managed  and  it  is  felt  in  many 
circles  that  the  handling  of  coal  will  show  steady 
improvement  after  the  change  has  taken  effect.” 

Though  increased  freight  rates  are  likely  in  a 
short  time,  these  are  simply  passed  on  as  far  as 
the  trade  is  concerned  and  are  not  considered  of 
equal  importance  to  the  problem  of  the  movement 
of  coal  and  securing  prompt  shipments. 


Thirty  thousand  coal  miners  in  the  Rhondda  Val¬ 
ley  district  of  Wales  went  on  strike  last  Monday 
to  enforce  their  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
checkweighman  at  one  of  the  collieries  and  for  the 
settlement  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  a 
miner  had  been  cheated. 
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COAL  OUTPUT  MAKES  GAIN. 


LIKES  NEW  LEGISLATION. 


STUDYING  CAR  SHORTAGE. 


Partial  Recovery  Shown  from  Effects  of 
Blizzard  Early  in  February. 

Less  severe  weather  during  the  week  ending 
February  14  assisted  the  railroads  in  their  work  of 
straightening  out  the  distribution  of  cars  and  made 
possible  an  increase  of  261,000  tons  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  This  represented  a  gain  of  2.6 
per  cent.  The  following  statement  shows  the  soft 
coal  output  for  several  weeks  past : 


Net  Tons' 


Week  ending — 

1920. 

1919. 

January 

10 . 

.  11,333,000 

10,361,000 

Tanuarv 

17 . 

.  11,507,000 

9,883,000 

January 

24 . 

.  10,464,000 

9,236,000 

January 

31 . 

.  10,594,000 

8,316,000 

February 

7 . 

.  10,023,000 

7,946,000 

February 

14 . 

.  10,284,000 

7,770,000 

The  bituminous  output  for  the  country  at  large 
during  the  first  38  working  days  of  1920  was  larger 
than  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  any  of  the 
three  previous  years,  the  figures  being :  1920,  68,996,- 
000  tons;  1919, '57,183,000  tons;  1918,  63,888,000  tons; 
1917,  67,636,000  tons. 


Serious  Car  Shortage  in  East. 

The  week  ending  February  7,  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  characterized  by  general  ab¬ 
sence  of  labor  disturbances,  an  extension  over  wider 
areas  in  the  West  of  scattering  reports  of  no  mar¬ 
ket,  and  in  the  East  a  severe  car  shortage,  the  out¬ 
standing  cause  for  which  was  the  bad  weather. 

Although  in  the  average  for  the  country  “no  mar¬ 
ket”  losses  are  negligible — 0.5  per  cent.,  compared 
with  41.3  per  cent,  during  the  corresponding  week 
last  year — their  widespread  occurrence  west  of  the 
Mississippi  suggests  that  in  that  section  production 
is  fast  making  up  the  deficit  created  by  the  strike. 

During  the  first  week  of  February  (when  a  bliz¬ 
zard  swept  over  seaboard  territory)  out  of  28  bi¬ 
tuminous  mining  districts  east  of  the  Mississippi,  23 
reported  a  transportation  loss  of  30  per  cent,  or  over, 
and  in  12  districts  the  loss  exceeded  50  per  cent,  of 
full  time.  The  districts  suffering  most  severely,  it  is 
stated,  were  the  Cumberland-Piedmont-Somerset 
region;  Logan  County  (West  Virginia)  and  north¬ 
eastern  Kentucky. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  shows  the 
tonnage  produced  in  that  field  two  recent  weeks,  and 


also  the  tonnage  lost  from  various  causes : 

Week  Ending  Jan.  31  Feb.  7 

Full  Time  Tonnage  (Estimated) ..  1,225,000  1,225,000 
Tonnage  Produced — 

Tipple  Mines .  624,737  566,974 

Tonnage  Lost  . 600,263  658,026 

Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Car  Shortage...  567,528  621,151 
Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Labor  Shortage.  9,416  8,066 

Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Mine  Disability  7,887  3,890 

Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Strikes .  ....  .... 

Lost  All  Other  Causes .  15,432  24,919 

Percentage  of  Efficiency .  51.0  46.3 


A  slight  increase  in  the  production  of  beehive  coke 
was  reported  during  the  week  ended  February  14. 
The  total  output  for  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  440,000  tons,  1.8  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding  week.  The  improvement  centered  in  the 
Connellsville  and  adjacent  districts. 


Production  of  Anthracite. 

Anthracite  production  has  shown  a  rapid  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  big  storm  early  in  the  month. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  output  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past,  with  comparisons  for  1919 : 


Week  ending  1920  1919 

r - Net  Tons - \ 


January 

24 . 

.  1,710,000 

1,886,000 

January 

31 . 

.  1,790,000 

1,821,000 

February 

7 . 

.  1,412,000 

1,444,000 

February 

14 . 

.  1,773,000 

1,100,000 

President  Loomis  of  Lehigh  Valley  Is  Hope¬ 
ful  Over  Future  of  Railroads. 

“In  my  judgment,  there  is  good  reason  for  op¬ 
timism  regarding  the  future  of  the  railroads  under 
the  Cummins-Esch  bill  as  reported  by  the  conferees,” 
says  E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Co.  “It  is  constructive  legislation  and  I 
believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
handle  the  problem  now  put  up  to  it  in  a  big  way. 
I  think  the  Commission  will  sense  the  country-wide 
demand  that  our  transportation  lines  be  placed  on 
a  solid  foundation  of  credit  which  will  enable  them 
to  grow  and  expand  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the 
service  demands  of  the  public. 

“Under  the  bill,  Congress  decrees  the  railroads 
shall  earn  a  living  wage  based  upon  the  value  of 
their  properties.  Federal  valuation  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  and  it  falls  upon  the  Commission  to  determine 
what  constitutes  property  values  in  fixing  a  basis  for 
rates.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  If  the 
Commission  takes  a  narrow  or  prejudiced  view  and 
fails  to  consider  all  of  the  elements  properly  entering 
into  property  values  many  railroads  are  going  to 
find  themselves  again  drifting  into  a  dangerous 
financial  condition.  If  the  credit  of  the  roads  is  not 
restored,  industrial  production  and  development  of 
the  country^  will  be  retarded  through  their  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  shippers. 

“The  bill  guarantees  a  square  deal  for  labor,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  majority  of  railroad  workers 
are  prepared  to  do  their  part.  I  have  always  felt 
that  differences  between  railroads  and  their  employes 
can  be  settled  quicker  and  more  satisfactorily  by  the 
parties  directly  at  interest  than  with  the  aid  of  out¬ 
siders.  This  is  always  possible  if  both  sides  to  a 
controversy  endeavor  to  understand  each  other’s 
problems  and  discuss  them  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 
Failing  to  agree  the  bill  offers  a  board  of  appeals  so 
constituted  as  to  assure  a  decision  fair  to  all  sides. 

“Fortunately,  the  Lehigh  Valley  property  returns 
with  the  friendliest  feelings  between  management 
and  men.  It  is  our  purpose  to  foster  and  continue 
this  relationship.” 


New  Powers  of  I.  C.  C. 

The  new  railroad  legislation  confers  upon  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  some  of  the  powers 
now  exercised  by  the  Railroad  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  traffic,  including  of 
course  the  movement  of  coal.  It  is  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Commission  shall  have  power 
“to  give  directions  for  preference  or  priority  in 
transportation,  embargoes,  or  movement  of  traffic 
under  permits,  at  such  time  and  for  such  periods  as 
it  may  determine,  and  to  modify,  change,  suspend, 
or  annul  them.  In  time  of  war  or  threatened  war 
the  President  may  certify  to  the  Commission  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  national  defense  and  security 
that  certain  traffic  shall  have  preference  or  priority 
in  transportation,  and  the  Commission  shall,  under 
the  power  herein  conferred,  direct  that  such  prefer¬ 
ence  or  priority  be  afforded. 

“Whenever  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that 
any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  is  for  any 
reason  unable  to  transport  the  traffic  offered  it  so  as 
properly  to  serve  the  public,  it  may,  upon  the  same 
procedure  as  provided  in  paragraph  (15),  make  such 
just  and  reasonable  directions  with  respect  to  the 
handling,  routing,  and  movement  of  the  traffic  of 
such  carrier  and  it  distribution  over  other  lines  of 
roads,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  will  best 
promote  the  service  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
the  commerce  of  the  people.” 


What  Government  Did  for  R.  R.’s. 

Washington  Star:  Instead  of  finding  old  problems 
settled  by  the  government,  owners  of  railways  find 
that  new  ones  have  developed. 


Contracts  for  transporting  soft  coal  from  Lake 
Erie  ports  to  Montreal,  via  the  Welland  Canal  and 
St.  Lawrence  River,  during  the  coming  season  of 
navigation,  are  being  closed  at  an  advance  of  50 
cents  over  last  season’s  rates. 


Bituminous  Commission  Asks  for  Complete 
Figures  to  Aid  in  Its  Findings. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  26. — How  any  advance 
in  the  price  of  coal  may  be  applied,  as  an  outcome 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  President,  has  become  one 
of  the  perplexing  phases  of  the  Commission’s  work. 

While  the  Commission  has  not  indicated  that 
there  is  to  be  any  advance  in  wages  beyond  the  14 
per  cent  given  the  miners  in  December,  or  even  that 
the  14  per  cent  advance  is  to  remain,  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  have  insisted  that,  even  if  the  14  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance  stands,  something  must  be  done  to  enable 
them  to  meet  it. 

Chairman  Robinson  has  indicated  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  the  14  per  cent  ought  to  be  applied  is 
seriously  engaging  the  Commission,  and  that  it  will 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  adjustment  that  will  be 
satisfactory. 

The  problem  of  the  inability  of  coal  operators  to 
get  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  has  become  another 
serious  point  of  inquiry  by  the  Commission.  Failure 
to  get  enough  cars  has  been  argued  by  the  opera¬ 
tors  as  being  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  the  high 
cost  of  production. 

Car  Shortage  in  Different  Fields. 

The  percentage  of  the  normal  output  of  coal  in 
the  Central  Competitive  District  that  could  not  be 
sent  to  the  market  because  of  car  shortage  was 
shown  before  the  Commission  as  follows : 

Per 

Cent. 


For  Western  Pennsylvania  .  24.7 

For  Ohio,  Southern  Field .  32 

For  Pittsburgh,  No.  8  District .  38.2 

For  Illinois  .  26.8 

For  Indiana .  25.7 


The  average  of  output  lost  on  account  of  car 
shortage  since  the  week  of  January  17  has  greatly 
increased,  the  operators  have  shown. 

Chairman  Robinson  has  asked  for  complete  figures 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  car  shortage  upon  output  and 
upon  irregularity  of  employment  of  the  miners.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Robinson  has  asked  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  public  utilities  corporations  to  submit 
their  opinion  on  a  proposal  for  storing  coal  during 
the  summer  months,  so  that  it  may  be  available 
during  the  periods  when  there  is  the  heaviest 
demand. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Buys  M.  &  K. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  26. — Final  details  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railroad 
- — a  coal  carrying  line  exclusively — by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  from  the  Stephen  E.  Elkins  estate 
were  completed  last  week  in  the  offices  of  United 
States  Senator  Davis  Elkins  in  Washington.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  to  operate  the  M.  &  K. 
under  a  long  lease  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
ultimate  purchase  by  that  system. 

It  is  reported  that  the  purchase  price  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000,  including  the  indebtedness  which 
the  purchasers  took  over.  The  cash  consideration  is 
reported  to  have  been  $1,500,000.  The  road  is  40 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  Morgantown  to 
Kingwood  and  Rowlesburg.  Some  time  ago  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  purchased  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in  northern 
West  Virginia,  served  by  the  M.  &  K. 


One  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  if  bituminous 
production  was  unimpeded  by  shortage  of  cars  and 
men— principally  the  former — production  would  be 
enormous  and  prices  would  suffer.  While  the  present 
situation  is  very  unsatisfactory,  when  the  tendency 
once  shifts  in  the  other  direction  it  may  change  very 
fast  and  we  are  apt  to  have  a  surplus  of  soft  coal 
before  we  know  it. 


It  is  estimated  that  7,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  were  used  in  gas  manufacture  in  1919. 
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Stabilizing  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry 

Mr.  McAuliffe  s  Plan  Includes  Permanent  Coal  Commission,  Price  Regulation,  Seasonal  Freight  Rates,  Better 
I  reparation,  Elimination  of  Inferior  Mines,  Central  Sales  Agencies  and  Education  of  Public. 


From  an  address  delivered  by  Eugene  McAuliffe, 
president  of  the  Union  Collieries  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
before  the  121st  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  in  New  York 
City,  February  18,  1920. 


It  is  our  duty  to  meet  the  issues  squarely  and  to 
consider  only  such  remedies  as  will  make  it  possible 
to  organize  and  btiiH.  in  a  permanent  manner;  the 
day  for  temporizing  has  passed.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Government  operation  of  railroads, 
of  coal  mines,  in  fact  any  form  of  industry.  Gov¬ 
ernment  operation  dwarfs  and  stifles  initiative  and 
individual  endeavor.  Those  who  advocate  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  and  operation  today  seek  a  preferen¬ 
tial  creditorship  for  their  class  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  numerous  but  less  intimately  interested  stock¬ 
holders.  I  do,  however,  advocate  the  education  of  all 
citizenship,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  every  angle  of 
the  coal  industry  should  be  gathered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  use  of  those  who  operate  and  work 
the  mines,  and  most  of  all,  for  those  who  pay  to 
maintain  the  industry. 

There  can  be  no  broader  conception  of  Govern¬ 
mental  responsibility  than  that  which  supposes  the 
Government,  putting  into  the  hands  of  every  citizen 
the  knowledge  and  the  opportunity  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  results,  allowing  the  individual  to 
work  out  his  own  properity  and  well  being,  free 
from  the  twin  scourges  of  oppression  and  pa¬ 
ternalism. 

After  carefully  considering  the  experiences  of  the 
coal  mining  industry  during  the  last  twenty  years 
and  particularly  during  the  last  five  years,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  strongly  the  following  : 

1.  General  Coal  Commission. 

There  should  be  created  at  once  a  permanent  Gen¬ 
eral  Coal  Commission  consisting  of  seven  members, 
one  representing  the  mine  operators,  one  the  mine 
workers,  two  competent  accredited  mining  engineers 
and  three  representatives  of  the  public,  each  with 
equal  voting  power,  with  a  tenure  of  office  of  seven 
years,  the  chairmanship  rotating  annually. 

This  body  should  be  bi-partisan,  appointed  by  the 
President,  paid  an  adequate  salary  and  endowed  with 
a  sufficient  organization  and  authority  to  gather  for 
publication  and  general  distribution  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  coal  industry,  including  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  average  monthly  and  annual  realization, 
profit  per  ton,  per  cent  return  on  the  actual  invest¬ 
ment,  selling  expense,  allowances  made  for  depletion 
and  depreciation,  compensation  paid  for  death  and 
disability,  the  hours  and  days  of  employment  af¬ 
forded  labor,  and  the  percentage  of  working  oppor¬ 
tunity  accepted  by  the  various  classes  of  mine  labor. 

It  should  study  the  social,  recreational  and  educa¬ 
tional  privileges  afforded  mine  workers,  the  progress 
made  in  the  installation  of  mechanical  labor-saving 
devices ;  and  in  fact  it  should  investigate  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  mining  industry  and  the  related  trans¬ 
portation  problems.  The  authority  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  cease  with  the  promulgation  of  the  in¬ 
formation  secured,  keeping  clear  of  all  administra¬ 
tive  entanglements.  There  should  be  no  record, 
whether  of  owners  or  of  labor  union,  that  is  not  open 
to  this  Commission.  The  results  shown  by  the 
Commission  should  be  representative  of  the  general 
condition ;  extraordinary  individual  wage  earnings 
or  owners’  profits  whether  high  or  low  never  indi¬ 
cate  the  true  condition.  A  complete  survey  of  the 
industry,  on  the  other  hand,  show  what  the  whole 
public  pays  and  what  is  received  in  return. 

2.  Price  Fixing. 

With  the  safeguards  made  possible  under  the  com¬ 
plete  measure  of  publicity  regarding  cost,  realization 
and  profit  that  would  be  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
General  Coal  Commission,  the  existing  anti-trust 
laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  to  agree  on  such  minimum  prices  as  would  in¬ 


sure  not  only  the  payment  of  a  proper  return  to 
labor  employed,  but  in  addition  thereto  provide  a  suf¬ 
ficient  margin  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  regulations  relative  to  a  proper  conservation 
of  the  fuel  supply  of  the  country,  the  safety  of  mine 
employees  and  to  improve  the  social,  educational 
and  economic  condition  of  the  mine  worker.  Coal 
should  not  be  produced  and  sold  at  a  loss,  and  on  the 
same  theory  extraordinary  intermittent  tribute  should 
not  be  levied  on  the  consumer. 

3.  Seasonal  Freight  Rates. 

The  theory  of  stabilization  can  be  effectively  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  railroads  adopting  the  principle  of 
seasonal  coal  rates,  which  can  be  put  into  effect  with¬ 
out  the  passage  of  new  or  additional  legislation  by 
•  simply  writing  in  to  the  coal  tariffs  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  during  the  period,  March  to  August 
inclusive,  the  rate  shown  in  the  tariff  would  be  re¬ 
duced  15  per  cent;  with  the  further  provision  that 
during  the  months,  September  to  February  inclusive, 
the  rates  shown  in  the  tariff  would  be  increased  15 
per  cent,  making  a  net  spread  between  the  summer 
and  winter  rates  of  30  per  cent. 

This  provision  need  not  involve  any  change  in 
rate  relationships  or  the  measure  of  the  freight  rate 
paid  by  the  consumer,  providing  he  distributes  his 
purchases  on  an  approximately  even  basis  through¬ 
out  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  establishment  of  a  more  uniform  load  on 
the  coal  mining  industry  would  eliminate  completely 
all  periods  of  panic  and  hysteria  when  coal  prices  are 
frequently  increased  by  buyers  who  frantically  bid 
coal  away  from  each  other,  paying  in  addition  num¬ 
erous  extraordinarily  high  commissions  to  jobbers. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  frequently  jobbers  who 
are  without  other  capital  than  desk  room  and  tele¬ 
phone  service  edge  in  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  only  to  disappear  when  the  demand  les¬ 
sens  and  conditions  are  restored  to  normal.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  o.f  four  individual  commissions 
totaling  $1.00  per  ton  paid  on  coal  moved  during  the 
pre-war  periods  of  1917.  Moreover,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  an  equalization  of  the  mining  load  would  reduce 
mining  costs  throughout  the  country  from  25  to  50 
cents  per  ton,  a  sum  materially  exceeding  the  profits 
that  ordinarily  accrue  to  the  industry. 

From  a  railroad  transportation  standpoint,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  variation  in  the  rates  set  forth 
above  would  tend  to  equalize  the  difference  between 
operating  costs  that  exist  during  the  winter  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  that  obtain  during  the  summer 
months.  The  opportunity  to  employ  a  definite  amount 
of  coal  equipment  and  track  facilities  continuously 
in  coal  carrying  service,  together  with  the  privilege 
of  maintaining  adequate  and  trained  car  maintenance 
forces,  represent  transportation  economies  that  can¬ 
not  be  well  measured.  The  percentage  basis  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  seasonal  coal  rates  would  automatically  force 
the  summer  movement  of  storage  coal  to  the  more 
remote  points,  thereby  disposing  of  the  maximum 
number  of  ton  miles  during  the  period  of  most  favor¬ 
able  operating  conditions. 

The  disposition  of  the  long-haul  traffic  during  the 
summer  months  would  further  admit  of  a  corres¬ 
ponding  concentration  of  transportation  effort  in 
short-haul  territory  during  the  season  of  railroad 
activity,  protecting  the  consuming  public  who  are 
most  disinclined  to  store  coal.  The  period  of  high 
and  low  rates  should  be  of  equal  duration,  insuring 
an  equitable  average  rate  to  certain  consumers  who 
now  buy  in  equal  monthly  installments,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  in  rate  should  take  effect  on  March  1,  in¬ 
suring  the  taking  up  of  all  seasonal  storage  stocks 
before  the  period  of  reduced  consuumption  sets  in, 
as  otherwise  there  will  be  a  temptation  to  carry 
over  stocks  which  would  defeat  the  end  sought. 

Transportation  rates  should  be  made  more  nearly 
parallel  with  relation  to  the  measure  of  service  per¬ 
formed,  that  is  to  say,  communities  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  mines  should  not  be  prevented 


from  capitalizing  their  “opportunities  of  location.’’ 
On  the  other  hand,  transportation  companies  over- 
zealous  to  obtain  traffic  for  limited  periods  should 
not  be  privileged  to  make  rates  to  points  unduly 
remote  on  a  basis  approximating  or  below  the  out- 
of-pocket  cost  of  the  service,  recouping  such  traffic 
losses  by  charging  unduly  high  rates  on  relatively 
short-haul  business.  In  other  words,  transportation 
ton  miles  should  neither  be  given  away  nor  wasted, 
and  the  existing  measure  of  cross  haul  that  now 
obtains  in  the  case  of  coals  of  relatively  like  char¬ 
acter,  which  evil  is  made  possible  and  fostered  by 
railway  traffic  managers,  should  be  eliminated. 

4.  Better  Preparation  of  Coal. 

The  cost  of  producing  coal,  including  the  items  of 
labor  and  mine  material,  together  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  charge  required  to  move  coal  from  the 
mines  to  the  point  of  consumption,  has  now  reached 
that  point  that  will  justify  the  statement  that  coal 
loaded  at  mines  should  be  prepared  invariably  in 
such  thorough  manner  as  will  result  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  removable  non-combustible  matter.  Any 
excess  non-combustible  matter  purchased,  trans¬ 
ported  and  handled  reduces  the  percentage  of  effi¬ 
ciency  normally  possible  one  and  one-half  or  two 
times  the  amount  of  such  removable  non-combustible 
matter  placed  in  the  car. 

Five  per  cent  of  excess  ash-making  material 
loaded  with  clean  coal  frequently  reduces  plant  effi¬ 
ciency,  whether  stationary,  locomotive  or  domestic, 
ten  per  cent;  and  in  comparing  the  price  paid  for 
fuel  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  this  variation  in  the  per 
cent  of  obtainable  net  efficiency  should  be  considered 
in  determining  the  actual  cost  of  fuel  delivered. 
Every  producer  should  seek  to  establish  a  standard 
of  quality  and  preparation  as  high  as  possible.  This, 
however,  cannot  and  will  not  be  done  while  the 
present  intermittent  demand  continues.  I  have  seen 
the  work  of  months  spent  in  pulling  up  the  standard 
of  quality  go  down  in  a  day  under  such  conditions 
as  those  occurring  in  October  last.  The  railroad 
and  industrial  field  inspection  forces  will  require 
months  to  regain  the  ground  lost  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

A  number  five  shovel  will  hold  twenty  pounds  of 
coal  or  one  per  cent  of  one  ton.  During  periods  of 
excessive  demand,  ten  times  one  scoopful  or  ten  per 
cent  of  readily  removal  non-combustible  matter  is 
frequently  loaded  with  1,800  pounds  of  coal.  Double 
this  loss  to  cover  the  interference  suffered  with  com¬ 
bustion  on  the  grates  and  figure  the  loss  sustained 
on  four,  five,  six  dollar,  or  even  higher-priced  coal. 
The  cost  of  producing  and  transportating  coal  is  now 
so  high  as  to  warrant  educating  the  public  to  this 
serious  source  of  loss.  As  costs  go  up  the  problem 
steadily  becomes  a  more  serious  one. 

5.  Temporary  Elimination  of  Inferior  Mines. 

Numerous  mines  now  producing  grossly  interior 
coal  should  be  eliminated  until  such  time  as  the 
growing  scarcity  of  marketable  coal  makes  possible 
the  investment  necessary  to  clean  and  make  market¬ 
able  this  product. 

6.  Central  Sales  Agencies. 

The  existing  duplication  of  sales  forces  and  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  sales  costs  s'-ould  be  eliminated,  and 
central  selling  agencies  should  be  established  for  the 
disposal  of  the  product  of  the  several  mines  in  each 
field. 

7.  Education  of  Public  as  to  Storage  Problem. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  coal  consuming 
public  cannot  be  induced  to  make  sufficient  summer 
purchases  and  to  store  the  volume  of  coal  necessary 
to  equalize  the  coal  production  load.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  education,  and  supported  by  the  information 
made  public  by  the  General  Coal  Commission,  and 
aided  by  a  seasonal  spread  in  coal  freight  rates,  the 
producers  and  retailers  of  coal  can  in  a  short  time 
create  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  the  habit 
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of  storing  reserve  stocks  of  coal.  It  is  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  railroads,  public  utilities  and  large 
steam  consumers  will  be  willing  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  purchasing  and  storing  during  the 
six  low-demand  months  their  respective  shares  of 
50,000,000  tons  necessary  to  balance  the  coal  produc¬ 
tion  load. 

If  the  coal  mining  industry  will  unite  in  presenting 
the  benefits  to  be  secured,  there  is  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  and  business  force  behind  the  industries  of 
the  country  to  insure  each  line  of  business  con¬ 
tributing  its  part  in  the  matter  of  storing  coal  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  of  low  consumption.  Insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible,  every  consumer  of  coal,  whether  railroad,  pub¬ 
lic  utility,  manufacturing  industry  or  domestic  con¬ 
sumer,  should  undertake  storage  of  sufficient  coal  to 
create  a  balanced  monthly  demand  on  the  mines,  and 
the  domestic  coal  required  by  consumers  who  are 
not  home  owners  can  readily  be  stored  in  the  retail 
distributors’  yards. 

The  capital  required  for  the  accumulation  of  such 
storage  stocks  can  be  taken  care  of  through  the 
medium  of  acceptances  issued  by  the  retail  dis¬ 
tributor,  (a)  to  the  railroads  to  cover  freight 
charges,  and  (b)  to  the  producer  to  cover  mine 
costs.  Such  acceptances,  when  protected  by  a  proper 
survey  and  adequate  fire  insurance,  should  be  taken 
by  the  carriers  under  special  authority  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  and  would,  without 
doubt,  in  the  case  of  those  given  to  the  mine  operator, 
be  accepted  by  the  banks  as  collateral  for  loans. 

Individual  sales  made  to  householders  who  accept 
delivery,  but  who  seek  the  privilege  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ment,  could  be  arranged  for  under  the  terms  of 
specially  prepared  customer’s  notes  payable  as  of  a 
fixed  date. 

The  matter  of  storage  capital  requirements  has 
been  well  covered  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  late 
Assistant  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  who  re¬ 
cently  said :  “The  retail  coal  dealer  can  and  will 
finance  summer  storage  if  he  has  definite  assurance 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  retail  prices  as  the 
season  advances  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
storage.”  A  small  modification  in  summer  prices  at 
the  mines,  together  with  a  lower  summer  season 
freight  rate,  will  guarantee  this  requirement. 

The  publication  of  seasonable  coal  rates  on  the  part 
of  the  carriers  would  represent  the  equivalent  of  an 
immediate  cash  payment  made  to  the  consumer  at 
the  time  storage  coal  was  put  down ;  this  initial  pay¬ 
ment  in  substance  being  duplicated  in  the  form  of 
reduced  fuel  costs  at  the  time  the  coal  placed  in 
storage  is  taken  up  for  consumption.  The  state¬ 
ments  now  made  by  coal  salesmen  relative  to  low 
summer  prices  are  seldom  taken  seriously  by  the 
consuming  public.  A  railroad  tariff,  which  is  in 
substance  a  Governmental  document,  furnishing 
supporting  proof  of  such  reduction,  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  consuming  public  as  dependable  notice 
of  a  future  and  definite  increase  in  the  delivered  cost 
of  coal. 

Summary, 

In  considering  the  problems  that  confront  us  in 
our  efforts  to  make  the  coal  industry  a  stable  one 
which  will  keep  step  with,  and  cease  to  harass  our 
general  industrial  program,  individual  doubts  must 
not  be  allowed  to  creep  in.  If  we  cannot  develop  at 
once  a  sufficient  business  to  keep  our  deserving 
operations  employed,  then  those  that  cannot  find  a 
market  should  be  closed  and  means  provided  to 
carry  the  investment  until  a  growing  demand  re¬ 
quires  their  reopening.  With  a  foreign  demand  for 
coal  which  we  cannot  fill,  I  have  no  serious  fear  of 
the  existing  overdevelopment  lasting  long,  bearing 
in  mind  that  mines  are  being  worked  out  and 
abandoned  continually. 

If  we  have  100,000  men  hanging  on  the  fringe  of 
an  overmanned  industry,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
their  suffering  lack  of  employment.  With  an  exten¬ 
sive  railroad  construction  and  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  confronting  us,  including  the  construction  of 
thousands  of  cars  and  locomotives ;  with  the  demand 
for,  not  thousands  but  millions  of  homes,  with  our 
farms  rapidly  depopulating,  the  mine  worker  can 
take  his  choice  of  employment.  Certainly  no  greater 
loss  can  occur  to  a  nation  than  to  have  a  material 


portion  of  its  man  power  in  partial  idleness  and  bitter 
discontent. 

I  have  sketchedjthe  bituminous  coal  industry  and 
the  work  of  stabilizing  it  from  the  broad  premise 
that  every  owner  and  operator  of  coal  mines,  every 
mine  worker  and  every  consumer  of  bituminous  coal 
will  be  willing  to  contribute  his  part  toward  curing 
the  evils  that  surround  the  industry  and  which  have 
grown  of  late  to  such  proportions  as  not  only  to 
menace  our  whole  economic  structure  and  well  being, 
but  to  actually  threaten  the  foundation  of  our 
government. 

With  a  General  Coal  Commission,  such  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  above,  to  secure  all  of  the  facts  regarding 
coal  production  and  consumption,  and  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  several  business  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  including  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association,  the  National  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  several  local  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Boards  of  Trade,  Manufacturers’  Associations  in  the 
various  trade  centers,  the  American  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  the 
National  Association  of  Public  Utilities,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association,  the  national  associations  of 
wholesale  and  retail  coal  dealers  and  other  business 
and  trade  bodies,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  insure  the  informative, 
regulatory  and  remedial  measures  outlined  above. 

With  the  possession  of  all  of  the  facts,  there  should 
be  no  room  for  controversy  between  mine  owners 
and  mine  workers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  dif¬ 
ferences  should  be  capable  of  prompt  and  fair  adju¬ 
dication  between  the  parties  at  issue  and  without  the 
intervention  of  a  governmental  body.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  difficulties  do  arise  that  cannot  be  amicably  and 
properly  adjusted,  and  which  hazard  the  continuity 
of  production,  a  separate  mediative  board  should  be 
empowered  to  determine  a  finding  which  should  be 
based  on  the  information  made  available  by  the 
General  Coal  Commission. 


Dangers  of  Pulverized  Coal. 

At  the  request  of  Pittsburgh  steel  interests  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  investigating  the 
explosive  qualities  of  pulverized  coal,  which  is  com¬ 
ing  into  more  general  use  in  this  industry. 

“The  decreasing  supply  of  natural  gas,”  says  the 
Iron  Age,  “has  largely  resulted  in  the  greater  use 
of  pulverized  coal,  and  elaborate  installations  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  steel  plants  to  powder  the 
coal  and  convey  it  to  the  furnaces.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  soon  after  the  furnaces  com¬ 
menced  to  operate  with  the  pulverized  coal,  large 
quantities  of  fine  dust  began  to  accumulate  on  the 
platforms  over  the  furnaces,  the  roof  trusses,  on 
the  outside  of  the  various  pipe-lines,  electric  cables, 
and  even  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings. 

“Some  of  the  companies,  becoming  alarmed,  re¬ 
quested  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  the  liability  of  this  dust  to  cause 
an  explosion.  While  conducting  this  investigation 
an  explosion  occurred  in  another  mill  which  caused 
the  death  of  one  man  and  severely  burned  two 
others.” 


Old  Locomotive  Is  Placed  on  Exhibition. 

A  dispatch  from  Sacramento  states  that  Califor¬ 
nia’s  oldest  locomotive,  the  C.  P.  Huntington,  No.  1, 
has  been  placed  in  the  plaza,  near  the  Southern 
Pacific  railway  station  there,  as  a  monument  to  the 
achievement  of  pioneer  railway  men  of  the  West. 

The  locomotive  was  built  in  the  East,  shipped 
around  Cape  Horn  in  1863  and  was  the  first  loco¬ 
motive  to  be  operated  in  California,  railroad  officials 
declare. 

It  was  brought  to  Sacramento  by  the  original 
Central  Pacific  company,  of  which  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton  was  president  for  a  long  time,  and  for  years 
was  on  the  run  between  Sacramento  and  Folsom, 
then  a  prosperous  mining  town. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  also  placed  its  first  locomotive  on  exhibition, 
some  years  ago,  in  the  Columbia  Avenue  Station, 
Philadelphia.  A  glass  showcase  suffices  to  contain 
that  small  engine,  no  larger  in  wheelbase  than  one 
of  the  smaller  automobiles  of  the  day. 


WANTS  CONTROL  CONTINUED. 


Mr.  Spencer  Says  It  Is  Needed  for  60  Days 
to  Enable  Railroads  to  Get  Coal. 

In  his  annual  report,  recently  issued,  Henry  B. 
Spencer,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchases, 
Railroad  Administration,  tells  of  the  troubles  the 
railroads  have  had  in  obtaining  coal  and  predicts 
that  unless  price  regulation  and  Government  control 
of  distribution  are  continued  for  at  least  sixty  days 
longer  the  roads  will  have  to  keep  on  confiscating 
coal. 

“The  policy  of  accumulating  a  storage  supply  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  as  a  stimulation  to  the  industry  and 
an  insurance  against  an  increased  winter  demand 
was  generally  inaugurated  and  carried  out  as  well  as 
conditions  permitted,”  says  the  report.  “The  equal 
car  distribution  rule  acted  to  prevent  the  storing 
of  some  coal  that  would  otherwise  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  some  railroads  found  difficulty  in  regu¬ 
lating  their  supply  on  this  account. 

“More  than  1,200  contracts  for  coal  have  been 
negotiated  during  the  year  covering  approximately 
143,000,000  tons,  60  per  cent  of  which  expire  on 
March  31,  1920,  and  40  per  cent  at  later  dates,  and 
all  of  which  the  railroad  corporations  have  agreed  to 
assume  at  the  expiration  of  Federal  control. 

“In  order  to  prevent  a  further  depletion  of  the 
railroad  stocks,”  the  report  said,  “it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  railroads  to  obtain  larger  shipments 
for  current  needs  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary. 

“It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  Central  Coal 
Committee  should  continue  to  exercise  authorita¬ 
tive  control  of  the  distribution  of  all  coal  until  this 
condition  has  been  corrected  and  the  production  has 
reached  a  point  adequate  to  supply  all  demands. 

“It  is  also  important,  if  the  railroad  fuel  supply 
is  to  be  adequately  protected  during  the  winter  that 
the  establishment  of  a  maximum  price  by  Govern¬ 
ment  authority  and  the  rules  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  priority  of  shipments  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  product  should  be  continued  for  at 
least  sixty  days  and  longer  if  it  should  seem  desir¬ 
able  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

“All  present  indications  point  to  an  excessive  de¬ 
mand  both  for  export  and  domestic  consumption, 
due  to  the  depletion  of  accumulated  stocks  as  well  as 
to  possible  shortage  of  the  car  supply,  and  unless  the 
price  is  controlled  and  the  shippers  are  obliged  to 
recognize  the  priority  of  the  railroad  requirements, 
it  would  appear  that  the  current  needs  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  could  be  met  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  diversion  of  commercial 
shipments  in  many  cases.” 


Umpire’s  Decision  Favors  Miners. 

Charles  P.  Neill,  umpire  of  the  Anthracite  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board,  has  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of 
certain  contract  miners  in  the  Scranton  district  that 
they  are  entitled  to  an  incre'ase  of  $2  a  day  upon  the 
company  miners’  rate  when  called  upon  to  do  work 
usually  performed  by  company  men,  such  as  cleaning 
falls  and  shifting  rock. 

They  were  paid  a  40  per  cent  war  increase  on  the 
company  miners’  basis.  Company  miners  get  $2.47 
plus  $2  for  this  kind  of  work,  or  $4.47,  but  it  was 
shown  that  contract  miners  under  the  40  per  cent 
scale,  if  taken  from  their  regular  jobs,  would  have 
received  only  $3.45.  They  are  awarded  $4.47. 


Briquet  Industry  in  1919. 

The  total  production  of  fuel  briquets  in  1919  was 
296,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  182,000  tons,  or  38 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  In 
fact,  the  output  fell  far  below  even  that  of  1917, 
reaching  almost  exactly  the  level  of  the  pre-war 
year,  1916. 

Twelve  plants  operated  during  the  year,  five  in  the 
Eastern  States,  four  in  the  Central  States,  and  three 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  fuel  used  included  104,000  tons  of  anthracite 
culm  and  fine  sizes,  112,000  tons  of  semi-anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  and  80,000  tons  of  lignite  and 
petroleum  residues. 
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Coal  Service  and  the  Government. 

l  ime  Has  Come  to  Present  a  United  Front  in  Securing  Better  Treatment  from  Those  in 
Authority  and  Winning  Good  Vi  ill  and  Confidence  of  Public. 


An  address  prepared  by  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary- 
manager,  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
for  presentation  at  meeting  of  retail  coal  men  held  in 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  February  26. 

This  will  not  be  an  oration.  This  is  no  time  for 
oratory  even  if  I  were  capable  of  it.  Some  very 
serious  plain  facts  stare  the  coal  trade  in  the  face, 
and  while  we  all  realize  the  hardships  we  are  going 
through,  their  full  import  may  not  appear. 

I  might  indulge  in  an  academic  preface  describing 
the  importance  of  the  coal  industry,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  stabilizing  it.  I  might  relate  some  very 
amusing  incidents  for  your  entertainment.  I  am 
not  going  to,  however. 

My  subject  is  “Coal  Service  and  the  Government.” 
The  coal  service  of  the  country  is  demoralized,  and 
I  am  going'  to  ask  your  indulgence  if  most  of  my 
remarks  seem  to  center  upon  certain  agencies  of  the 
Government,  their  acts  and  policies. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Government  should  represent 
the  best  interest  of  the  public.  The  best  interest  of 
the  public  hinges  upon  the  prosperity  of  business  and 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  various  agencies  which 
provide  for  the  public  the  necessities  of  life. 

•  VVe  are  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  demoralization 
of  the  coal  trade  by'  bungling  Government  agencies 
in  treating  with  labor  problems,  by  the  failure  of  our 
Railroad  Adnrnistration  to  meet  the  demands  of  car 
supply,  and  by  unwarranted  and  high-handed  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  established  machinery  of  distribution. 

So  far  as  the  retail  coal  trade  is  concerned,  its 
principal  relations  at  the  present  time  are  with  the 
Central  Coal  Committee  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  and  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  the  death  of  1919,  thinking  that  with  the 
settling  of  the  coal  strike,  the  passage  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  the  Christmas  shopping  done, 
we  could  look  forward  to  a  brighter  year.  Evidently 
we  reckoned  without  the  Government. 

Government’s  Policy  Destructive. 

The  Government’s  relation  to  industry  under  the 
present  administration  seems  to  involve  a  policy  of 
discouragement  and  destructiveness.  Inferior  of¬ 
ficer's  always  reflect  the  chief  executive’s  viewpoint. 
It  is  unfortunate  in  the  extreme  that  the  Director- 
General  and  his  organization  should  have  authority 
over  the  distribution  of  coal  at  the  present  time.  He 
has  not  been  friendly  since  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
coal  for  the  railroads  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  paid 
by  the  public. 

The  director  of  purchases  for  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  has  reflected  this  disgruntlement.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  railroads  did  not  stock  up  with  coal  and 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  bituminous 
production  last  spring  and  summer.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been  a  shortage  of  railroad  fuel 
during  the  bituminous  strike.  All  railroad  men  are 
arbitrary — it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  training — so 
perhaps  we  should  not  judge  too  harshly. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  if  there  ever  was  in¬ 
competence  displayed  by  a  Government  agency,  that 
Government  agency  is  the  Central  Coal  Committee. 

During  the  strike  confiscations  and  diversions 
were,  under  protest,  endured  by  the  retail  trade.  The 
strike  and  the  emergency  created  by  the  strike  passed 
into  history  many  weeks  ago.  Yet  confiscations  con¬ 
tinue.  If  intelligence  were  displayed,  our  judgment 
would  be  somewhat  lighter.  When  a  coal  distribu¬ 
tor  however  takes  coal  from  the  Boston  Edison  Co. 
to  supply  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  and  then  has  to 
take  coal  from  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  to  supply 
the  Boston  Edison  Co.,  I  don’t  call  it  intelligence. 
Neither  does  it  appear  intelligent  nor  fair  for  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  to  confiscate  bituminous  coal 
en  route  to  retail  merchants  for  the  admitted  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  up  a  reserve  “before  the  railroads 
are  returned  to  their  owners”  on  March  1st. 

Neither  do  I  call  it  brilliant  head  work  for  a  rail¬ 
road  to  seize  domestic  anthracite  coal  en  route  to  a 
section  of  the  country  which  is  already  on  its  uppers 
and  running  from  day  to  day.  Yet  I  have  record 


of  instances  of  that  kind.  No  wonder  the  Railroad 
Administration  is  unable  to  furnish  adequate  car  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  hardly  understandable  that  they  should 
know  where  particular  cars  are  by  this  time. 

A  Bargain  in  Buckwheat. 

Not'  long  ago  twenty  cars  of  buckwheat  coal,  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  railroad  and  taken  west  to  meet  a  sup¬ 
posed  emergency,  were  offered  absolutely  free  to  the 
retailers  of  a  certain  city,  if  they  would  unload  it 
promptly  and  release  the  cars.  The  consistent  policy 
of  the  Central  Coal  Committee  has  been  to  dig  one 
hole  in  order  to  fill  another. 

Now  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Coal  Committee 
recommends  in  his  annual  report  that  his  committee 
be  retained  and  that  the  control  of  coal  distribu¬ 
tion  be  continued  until  the  railroad  reserve  is  built 
up.  What  about  the  industrial  reserve  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  domestic  demand?  Yet  his  recommendation  is 
likely  to  be  acted  upon.  There  is  no  expectation  that 
the  Central  Coal  Committee  will  pass  out  of  existence 
when  the  railroads  are  returned  on  March  1st.  In 
the  meantime,  confiscations  and  diversions  are  grow¬ 
ing  and  are  inflicting  a  great  loss  on  the  retail  coal 
trade. 

As  long  ago  as  last  October,  prior  to  the  strike, 
we  advised  the  Director-General  that  the  retailers 
would  claim  not  only  the  full  value  of  the  coal  con¬ 
fiscated  but  all  special  damages  for  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness,  etc.  Because  we  conceived  it,  either  mistakenly 
or  correctly,  to  be  a  duty  to  cooperate  during  the 
emergency,  we  refrained  from  pushing  this  matter, 
although  as  a  matter  of  law  no  authority  has  ever 
existed  for  the  confiscation  of  property  without  just 
recompense. 

No  emergency  now  exists.  The  word  “patriotism” 
has  been  considerably  overworked,  no  doubt.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chant  be  fairly  expected  to  endure  these  impositions 
longer.  Our  Traffic  Counsel  has  advised  us  fully 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  retailer  to  recover  special 
damages  for  coal  confiscated  or  diverted  from  him 
en  route.  We  have  again  notified  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  trade,  on  February  3rd  that  re¬ 
tailers  were  advised  to  claim  full  damages.  As  a 
National  organization,  we  cannot  apply  the  remedy. 
It  must  be  applied  locally  by  each  retailer. 

The  retail  merchants  are  so  used  to  being  imposed 
upon  by  the  railroads  and  have  so  accustomed  them¬ 
selves  to  Government  interference  that  they  seem  to 
have  lost  their  spirit  and  their  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  so  far  as  defending  themselves  goes.  Is  it  not 
time  to  buck  up?  It  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  Regulation  by  the  same  agency  prom¬ 
ises  to  continue  for  some  time.  If  the  policy  is  to  be 
unchanged,  retailers  must  be  reimbursed  or  they  can¬ 
not  continue  in  business. 

This  makes  me  think  of  a  story  about  a  negro  who 
was  trying  to  handle  a  fractious  mule.  This  was  an 
army  mule,  and  an  officer  was  standing  nearby. 
Finally  he  said : 

“Sam,  doesn’t  the  mule  ever  kick:  you?” 

And  Sam  replied: 

“No,  sah,  he  never  kicks  me  but  he  frequently  kicks 
where  I’se  just  been.” 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  retailers,  since  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  mule  from  kick¬ 
ing,  should  get  away  from  the  kick,  so  far  as  they 
can. 

So  far  as  this  section  of  the  country  is  concerned, 
regulation  of  prices  at  the  present  time  works  little 
hardship.  The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  personnel  to  the  leading  coal  operators. 

I  believe  the  Commission  intends  to  be  fair,  but  I 
share  the  opinion  with  practically  everyone  that  a 
further  increase  is  to  be  looked  for.  I  hardly  see 
how  the  President  can  avoid  delegating  the  powers 
of  price  fixing  to  this  Commission.  At  one  time  T 
did  hope  that  the  Peace  Treaty  would  go  through 
and  that  the  Lever  Act  would  become  inoperative. 
That  hope  has  disappeared. 

Our  present  interest  in  the  Coal  Commission  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  possibility  of  their  making  an  addi¬ 


tional  wage  award  with  a  price  increase  retroactive. 
As  you  all  know,  the  National  Association  has  pro¬ 
tested  against  any  such  retroactive  allowance.  We 
have  just  submitted  detailed  figures  and  statements 
for  the  information  of  the  price  fixing  committee. 
Further  than  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
except  that  in  my  opinion  they  intend  to  be  entirely 
fair.  If  they  are  fair,  there  will  be  no  retroactive 
award. 

From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  situation,  I  believe  we  may  look  for  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  Fuel  Administration  authority,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  looks  as  if  the  Central  Coal  Committee  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commissions  are  it. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  throughout  the  country 
and  at  the  Capitol  in  favor  of  a  modified  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  favors  such 
a  body.  I  would  not  venture  to  predict,  however, 
that  the  coal  trade  would  be  free  from  Government 
regulation,  but  am  rather  inclined  to  think  Washing¬ 
ton  will,  so  long  as  our  present  socialistic  officials 
remain  in  office,  exercise  considerable  authority.  So 
far  as  prices  go,  no  doubt  peace  will  be  declared  by 
one  means  or  another  before  many  months,  and  new 
legislation  along  this  line  would  be  difficult  to  pass. 
Thank  heaven  for  that  much. 

The  anthracite  labor  situation  begins  to  loom,  and 
to  me  it  holds  many  possibilities.  Should  there  be  a 
strike,  I  believe  the  Government  would  extend  its 
control  immediately  to  anthracite,  so  far  as  distri¬ 
bution  goes. 

Coal  Men  Should  Stand  Together. 

The  one  thought  in  the  back  of  my  head  during 
these  times  of  confusion  is  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  coal  trade  to  stand  as  a  unit  and  protect  itself. 
It  is  entirely  capable  of  handling  the  coal  business, 
so  that  the  country  will  not  have  to  experience  such 
bungling  as  we  are  now  witnessing,  but  the  coal 
trade  lacks  unity. 

Taken  all  in  all,  1920  promises  to  be  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  year.  Whether  the  coal  trade  is  completely 
subservient  to  socialistic  Government  or  stands  on 
its  legal  and  moral  rights,  depends  upon  the  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  coal  business.  No  organization  can  do 
a  thing  when  the  individuals  fail  in  their  support. 
The  branches  of  the  coal  trade  are  organized.  They 
must  be  better  organized.  To  hesitate  because  of 
the  natural  fear  of  a  retailer  that  he  will  lose  his 
source  of  supply  or  that  he  will  get  in  bad  with 
the  railroads  is  to  invite  still  greater  imposition.  It 
is  entirely  up  to  the  trade. 

Floyd  Parsons  has  a  very  timely  article  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  for  last  week.  He  says  that  it  is 
time  for  the  press,  the  public,  and  the  politicians  to 
quit  fooling  with  the  buzz  saw  and  settle  down  to 
the  grave  task  of  erecting  safeguards  that  will  make 
our  National  coal  industry  a  profitable  and  beneficial 
piece  of  industrial  machinery. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  to  success  in  the  production  of  coal;  namely, 
labor  supply,  car  supply,  and  demand.  If  any  one 
of  these  factors  is  absent,  the  coal  trade  is  helpless. 
If  the  labor  and  car  supply  are  available  and  there 
is  no  demand,  production  ceases.  If  there  are  plenty 
of  cars  and  a  good  market,  but  labor  strikes,  we  are 
helpless.  If  the  demand  is  good  and  labor  ready  to 
work,  but  car  supply  is  inadequate,  we  are  help¬ 
less  again. 

Above  all,  however,  there  are  three  still  larger 
factors  essential  to  successful  conduct  of  the  coal 
service  of  the  country.  All  the  branches  of  the  coal 
trade  must  coordinate  their  activities.  The  public 
must  know  the  facts  about  coal  and  perform  its 
part  in  stabilizing  the  industry.  The  Government 
must  be  cooperative  and  constructive  in  its  relation 
to  the  coal  industry. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  public  is  enlightened  and  its 
prejudices  removed  by  understanding;  just  as  soon 
as  our  Government  ceases  to  interfere  with  the  nor¬ 
mal,  established  machinery,  by  the  injection  of  ig¬ 
norant  and  incompetent  authority,  just  so  soon  will 
the  coal  business  or  coal  service  of  the  country  be 
established. 


F.  H.  Gordon,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  a  local  dealer, 
was  in  Cincinnati  on  Tuesday  doing  his  best  to  get 
some  coal  and  to  contract  for  a  summer  supply. 
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The  Outlook  for  Our  Export  Trade. 

How  the  Situation  Is  Shaping  Up  in  Various  Markets  Where  American  Coal  Now  Has 
Unusual  Opportunities  Owing  to  Curtailment  of  British  Shipments. 

By  L.  W.  ALWYN-SCHMIDT. 


During  1917  Italy  bought  American  coal  at  the 
tune  of  1,099,000  tons.  Since  then  the  transactions 
with  that  country  have  declined  to  approximately 
one-fifth  of  this  figure,  only  228,531  tons  were 
shipped  during  the  fiscal  year  1919.  While  an  in¬ 
crease  is  noted  in  recent  months,  on  the  whole  the 
showing  appears  to  be  rather  unsatisfactory  and  does 
not  seem  to  promise  well  for  the  near  future. 

Italy  is  potentially  a  big  market  for  American 
coal.  The  country  imports  under  normal  conditions 
approximately  10,000,000  tons  annually  and  has  re¬ 
lied  for  at  least  90  per  cent  of  that  upon  English 
supplies.  During  the  war  the  Italian  consumption 
of  imported  coal  declined  to  6.000,000  tons  a  year, 
but  Italy  can  not  expect  to  operate  her  industries 
with  the  same  limited  supply  of  foreign  coal  for  any 
length  of  time  and  will  have  to  get  outside  help. 

Where  is  that  assistance  to  come  from?  England 
may  supply  part  of  the  coal,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  whole  available  British  export  surplus  will  not 
exceed  15,000,000  tons  per  annum.  If  war  figures 
are  an  indicator  it  seems  that  England  will  not  have 
more  than  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  available  for  her 
Italian  customers  and  that  the  remaining  5,000,000 
tons  will  have  to  come  from  some  other  source, 
if  it  is  obtained  at  all.  Germany  is  compelled  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  supply  to  Italy  a  certain  quantity 
of  coal,  which,  however,  will  only  be  supplied  after 
France  has  had  its  share  and  which  most  likely  will 
not  exceed  one  million  tons  during  each  year  until 
the  whole  quantity  is  delivered. 

Italy’s  4,000,000  Ton  Deficit. 

This  leaves  4,000,000  tons  still  to  be  taken  care  of, 
for  which  there  is  no  other  likely  source  of  supply 
in  Europe.  Even  during  normal  times  Italy  did  not 
receive  much  more  than  about  500,000  tons  at  an 
average  from  the  remaining  European  coal  centers 
and  there  is  no  hope  that  this  figure  might  be  in¬ 
creased  under  the  present  disorganization  of  the 
European  coal  industry. 

During  one  year  (1915)  Italian  records  show  an 
import  of  American  coal  of  1,700,000  tons.  This 
was  when  America  still  had  not  entered  the  war  and 
when  the  American  mining  industry  was  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  labor  troubles.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  then,  and  the  American  coal  industry 
operates  under  great  difficulties.  Shipping  condi¬ 
tions  have  also  changed. 

The  situation  of  Italy  may  well  be  called  des¬ 
perate.  In  a  time  when  it  needs  coal  most  for  the 
revival  of  her  industries  she  is  faced  by  a  further 
serious  decline  in  the  supplies  of  all  those  markets 
which  were  to  be  its  main  source,  including  the 
newly  established  connection  with  the  United 
States. 

The  Ever-Present  Vessel  Shortage. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  any  of  our  coal  ex¬ 
porters  to  do  a  quick  stroke  of  business.  The  main 
obstacle  is  the  lack  of  vessels.  During  normal  times 
there  were  always  available  in  our  ports  a  number 
of  Italian  vessels  which  could  be  employed  for  the 
exportation  of  coal  to  Italy.  This  convenient  source 
of  shipping  has  dried  up,  however,  principally  owing 
to  the  lack  of  return  freights  from  Italy. 

Matters  have  now  come  to  a  point  where  prac¬ 
tically  no  bottoms  can  be  found  for  this  very  prom¬ 
ising  trade.  Here  is  one  of  the  instances  where 
those  in  control  of  our  shipping  interests  have  failed 
to  use  the  foresight  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  them. 

Coal  will  form  an  important  part  of  our  future 
freight  supply  for  our  new  merchant  marine.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  countries  having  a  large  and  in¬ 
dependent  coal  supply  like  England  and  pre-war 
Germany  have  also  become  the  most  important 
ocean  carriers  of  the  world.  Our  present  failure 
to  take  hold  of  the  favorable  situation  in  Italy  and 
in  the  remaining  Europe,  therefore,  hurts  not  only 
the  prospects  of  our  foreign  coal  business  but  it 


affects  also  very  seriously  the  future  rentability 
of  our  shipping  industry. 

Neither  England  nor  Germany  will  ever  be  able  to 
fill  the  Italian  coal  demands  to  the  extent  they  have 
done  in  pre-war  times.  Even  taken  for  granted 
that  England  will  return  again  to  its  former  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  coal  producer,  it  will  not  be  able  any 
more  to  supply  90  per  cent  of  the  Italian  custom. 
Italian  industry  has  shown  remarkable  tenacity  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Freed  from  many  of  its  most  danger¬ 
ous  competitors,  it  has  found  many  new  outlets  in 
its  domestic  market  and  the  growing  influence  of 
Italy  as  a  colonial  power  in  Africa  and  elwhere  will 
bring  much  new  business  to  its  industrial  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  coal  consumption  of  Italy,  therefore,  will  rise 
while  the  production  of  coal  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  even  at  its  best  can  be  expected  only  to  re¬ 
turn  to  pre-war  figures.  It  hes  with  American  ex¬ 
porters  to  give  to  Italy  the  means  of  increasing  its 
industrial  production. 

The  Case  of  Cuba. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  in  exports  to  Cuba 
seems  to  lie  almost  ent'rely  on  our  failure  to  fur¬ 
nish  coal  on  reasonable  terms.  The  Shipping 
Board’s  rate  of  $7.50  is  regarded  as  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  bv  coal  men  and  by  many  consumers  on  the 
island.  Producers  of  Mexican  fuel  oil  have  in¬ 
vaded  that  market  with  considerable  success,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  coal  people  could  not  compete 
with  them  on  even  terms  as  long  as  freight  rates 
were  maintained  on  artificially  high  levels.  Much 
of  the  loss  will  be  permanent,  so  many  large  indus¬ 
tries  having  already  changed  to  oil. 

The  decline  or  slow  growth  of  our  export  trade  is 
noticeable  in  other  directions.  Argentina,  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico  received  less  coal  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  than  in  the  year  before.  Progress  was 
made  in  South  America  practically  only  in  Brazil, 
Chile  and  Uruguay. 

The  Situation  in  South  America. 

Exports  to  Brazil  have  risen  from  625.000  tons 
to  733  000  tons;  those  to  Uruguay  from  109.000  tons 
to  281,000  tons,  while  Chile  appears  for  the  first 
time  as  a  large  consumer  of  American  coal,  with 
an  annual  shipment  of  205,000  tons.  Nothing  char¬ 
acterizes  better  the  present  situation  than  does  this 
particular  development. 

Coal  is  an  excellent  supplementary  freight.  Its 
export  prospers  always  in  the  direction  of  markets 
from  which  large  return  cargoes  can  be  expected. 
These  came  forward  during  the  last  year  from 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  and  were  the  result, 
we  have  seen,  of  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
export  shipments  of  coal. 

American  coal  is  now  represented  in  practically 
every  important  port  of  the  world,  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  resume  business  on  a  normal  basis  we 
shall  be  better  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  were  not  quite  ready  for  our 
customers  when  we  entered  first  the  international 
coal  trade  on  a  larger  basis  than  before  the  war. 

We  had  no  proper  organization  and  no  means  of 
following  up  orders  and  inquiries.  Much  of  the 
business  came  to  us,  and,  having  been  secured  as  a 
matter  of  good  chance,  it  was  lost  again  as  soon  the 
customer  found  a  better  source  of  supply.  There 
has  been  no  systematic  building  up  of  the  export 
trade. 

This  latter  now  will  become  possible.  In  a  few 
months  there  should  be  all  the  shipping  that  is  re¬ 
quired  and  by  then  the  general  export  situation 
also  will  have  cleared.  Just  now  nobody  can  tell 
exactly  what  will  happen.  While  most  experts  are 
of  opinion  that  England  can  not  come  back  in  the 
international  coal  business  for  at  least  three,  four  or 
five  years,  there  are  others,  and  among  those  many 
of  the  former  customers  of  England,  who  expect  at 


least  part  of  their  former  deliveries  at  no  distant 
date. 

This  hope  is  sustained,  quite  naturally,  by  the 
agents  of  the  English  dealers  in  other  countries. 
But  granted  even  that  England  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  approximately  one-third  or  even  one-half  of 
her  pre-war  trade,  there  still  remains  a  deficit  of 
40,000,000  tons  of  British  coal.  Somebody  must 
supply  this  40,000,000  tons,  or  a  substantial  part  of 
it,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  the  American 
mines. 

The  Question  of  Oil  Competition. 

The  change  will  mean  a  better  distribution  of  the 
coal  exports  of  the  world,  giving  the  western  hem¬ 
isphere  its  just  share.  If  America  does  not  supply, 
the  consumers  will  first  make  an  attempt  to  get 
their  coal  somewhere  else,  and  failing  this  they 
will  drop  coal  all  together  in  favor  of  some  other 
medium  of  heating  energy.  There  is  noticeable  al¬ 
ready  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  oil  and  a 
continually  rising  demand  throughout  the  world 
for  industrial  oil  burners. 

This  development  does  not  forebode  well  for  our 
own  coal  exports.  It  may  indicate  an  opinion  of 
other  markets  that  England  will  not  any  time  in 
the  future  supply  the  same  quantities  of  coal  than 
in  former  times,  but  that  there  is  also  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  any  permanent  relief  from  American  sources. 
The  result  would  be  the  loss  of  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  our  coal  industry  to  take  a  useful 
place  in  the  world’s  reconstruction. 

This  movement  has  set  in  already.  It  has  not 
fully  developed  yet  and  may  be  stopped  by  the 
energetic  action  of  all  those  engaged  in  coal  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
suffering  coal  consumers  of  the  world. 


Unwise  Tax  Methods. 

Many  financiers  and  business  men  are  in  favor  of  a 
tax  on  sales  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  excess 
profits  tax,  which  is  hampering  business  and  hold¬ 
ing  down  production  by  taking  away  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  expand  or  to  embark  on  new  undertakings. 
The  Bache  Review  has  this  to  say  regarding  the  evils 
of  the  excess  profits  tax : 

“The  effect  of  this  tax  as  it  bears  upon  the  credit 
situation  has  been  to  blot  out  the  army  of  400,000 
investors,  small  and  large,  who  before  the  war  could 
be  counted  upon  to  absorb  every  year,  securities 
running  into  hundreds  of  millions,  upon  which  in¬ 
vestment  the  legitimate  enterprises  of  the  country 
have  been  dependent  for  furnishing  new  caiptal  re¬ 
quired  in  commercial  and  financial  development. 
This  army  of  investors  is  not  now  in  evidence.  The 
heavy  income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  added  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  have  consumed  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  funds  which  each  year  they  were 
ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  country’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

“This  constitutes  a  most  serious  destruction  of 
new  capital  at  a  time  when  it  is  vitally  essential,  and 
is  wholly  due  to  this  vicious  method  of  taxation.” 


No  More  Railroad  Investments. 

The  New  York  Sun  recently  had  a  pointed  editorial 
entitled  “Exit,  the  Investor.”  Despite  the  prevalent 
idea  in  some  quarters  that  the  investor  is  invariably 
a  “malefactor  of  great  wealth,”  many  representatives 
of  their  class  may  be  termed  much  abused  citizens; 
with  new  methods  of  taxation  being  created  month 
by  month  for  their  particular  discomfiture,  increased 
costs  to  be  met,  and  a  general  hostile  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 

But  with  the  curtailment  of  investments  of  the 
old  established  sort  the  usefulness  of  the  investor  has 
become  more  and  more  recognized,  perhaps  even 
some  company  officials  who  had  been  prone  to  look 
on  the  investor  as  the  Kaiser  regarded  the  peasantry 
— something  in  the  way  of  cannon  fodder — may  be 
lead  to  extend  a  meed  of  sympathy  to  him. 

At  any  rate  it  seems  quite  evident  that  no  new 
money  is  going  into  railroads  now,  either  steam  rail¬ 
roads  or  local  traction  enterprises.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done,  no  doubt,  to  make  this  type  of  in¬ 
vestment  more  attractive. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Jesse  L.  Eddy  left  on  Saturday  for  an  extended 
visit  in  California. 

Henry  A.  Tebbe,  until  recently  with  the  Calumet 
Coal  Co.,  is  now  associated  with  B.  J.  Lynch  &  Co., 
25  Beaver  Street. 

A.  E.  Nevins,  formerly  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  is  now  associated  with  Owen  &  Hill,  17 
Battery  Place,  as  manager  of  their  China-Japan  de¬ 
partment. 

J.  Howard  Magee,  New  York  representative  of  the 
Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  busi¬ 
ness  after  being  laid  up  for  more  than  a  week  with 
a  severe  cold. 

John  R.  Morris,  local  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  has  been  absent  for  the  past 
two  weeks  on  a  voyage  to  Porto  Rico.  He  is  due  to 
return  early  in  March. 

F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.  have  completed  arrangements 
for  their  new  offices  which  will  be  on  the  6th  floor 
of  the  Central  Building  as  at  present,  but  located  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  Liberty  street  side. 

Edward  G.  Murray,  president  of  the  Clearfield 
County  Coal  Co.,  21  State  Street,  is  expected  back 
early  next  week  from  Palm  Beach  and  Havana, 
wherg  he  has  been  spending  the  month  of  February. 

While  many  concerns  are  being  inconvenienced  by 
the  prospective  changes  at  No.  1  Broadway,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concerns  having  long  term  leases  will  be  able 
to  profit  by  the  rearrangement  of  space  that  will  be 
made. 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co.  have  leased  space  in  the 
building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  44th  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  Sherry’s.  They 
will  move  there  from  the  Washington  Building  on 
May  1. 

Henry  Metz,  Jr.,  well-known  locally  as  well  as  in 
the  trade  at  Boston  and  Hampton  Roads,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  M.  W.  Sargent  &  Co., 
Inc.,  bituminous  shippers  of  No.  1  Broadway.  Tele¬ 
phone — Bowling  Green,  4624. 


W.  T.  Miller,  sales  and  traffic  manager  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  No.  1  Broadway, 
and  George  F.  McCaffrey,  of  Owen  McCaffrey’s 
Sons,  engaged  in  the  transportation  business  at  the 
same  address,  have  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Traffic  Club. 

Very  few  coal  men  were  at  the  Traffic  Club  din¬ 
ner  this  year,  but  the  coal  road  presidents  were  well 
represented.  E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Co.,  was  a  guest  of  honor,  as  were, 
also,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Besler  of  the  D.  &  H. 
and  Jersey  Central. 

The  Equitable  Coal  Co.,  of  11  Broadway,  which 
specializes  in  the  bunker  and  export  business,  main¬ 
taining  offices  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  is  distributing 
•as  souvenirs  to  its  friends  a  very  handsome  office 
thermometer  of  the  dial  type. 

James  A.  Hill,  president  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel 
Co.,  gave  a  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  to  the  New  York  office  staff  of  the  company  and 
the  Johnstown  and  Philadelphia  managers,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  custom  of  having  a  conference  and  so¬ 
cial  gathering  from  time  to  time. 

Williams  &  Peters  and  W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.  will 
move  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Washington  Building,  following  the  exodus  of 
tenants  whose  leases  expire  on  May  1.  Each  com¬ 
pany  will  have  approximately  the  same  space  as  at 
present,  both  as  regards  size  and  location. 

Effective  on  or  about  March  8,  a  large  number  of  • 
telephones  of  Liberty  street  houses  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Cortlandt  to  the  Rector  exchange.  Some 
of  the  new  numbers  that  might  be  mentioned  are 
F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Rector  271 ;  Meeker  &  Co.,  Rector 
4685-6-7,  and  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  Rector,  5880. 

The  Pattison  &  Bowns  Division  of  William  Far¬ 
rell  &  Son  will  move  from  the  Washington  Building 
to  the  Bowling  Green  Building,  at  No.  11  Broadway, 
on  May  1.  They  will  occupy  space  on  the  10th  floor 
until  the  new  tower  is  completed,  when  they  will 
move  to  the  18th  floor,  having  leased  the  entire  floor. 


Practically  the  entire  15th  floor  of  the  Tribune 
Building,  at  Nassau  and  Spruce  Streets,  has  been 
leased  to  five  well-known  coal  companies,  who  will 
move  to  that  address  on  May  1.  Three  of  these 
companies,  Hartwell  &  Lester,  the  Smokeless  Fuel 
Co.  and  the  Pulaski  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  are  now 
located  at  No.  1  Broadway.  The  other  two  con¬ 
cerns  are  Gano,  Moore  &  Co.,  now  at  67  Wall  Street, 
and  the  American  Coal  Exporting  Co.,  61  Broad 
Street. 

William  J.  Jegen  has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  company’s  New  York  office,  17  Bat¬ 
tery  Place.  Before  the  war  Mr.  Jegen  was  for  a 
time  vice-president  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  and 
previous  to  that  was  identified  with  the  Debevoise- 
Anderson  Co.  Since  his  return  from  France,  where 
he  was  wounded  while  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
A.  E.  F.,  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  region.  The  Hillman  company  is 
one  of  the  largest  bituminous  producers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  having  taken  over  the  mines  of  the  United 
Coal  Corporation  some  time  ago. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  weeks  it  is 
still  appropriate  to  say  something  about  snow  re¬ 
moval,  or  the  lack  thereof.  There  is,  it  must  be 
agreed,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  relative  to  the  way 
the  work  has  been  handled,  not  only  the  slowness 
thereof,  but  the  streets  selected  for  attention.  Al¬ 
though  the  Liberty  Street  ferry  is  used  much  to 
bring  in  a  large  part  of  the  coal  used  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan,  that  was  one  of  the  last  streets  to  be  cleaned 
and  in  other  sections  the  trucking  interests  seemed 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  interest  of  more  fashionable 
demands,  although  the  entire  food  supply  of  Man¬ 
hattan  depends  upon  trucking  service. 


,R.  M.  Foster,  now  with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  will  become  Norfolk  manager  for  the  Em¬ 
mons  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  March 
1.  He  will  have  offices  at  217  Board  of  Trade 
Building. 


Why  Saward’s  Journal  Can  Serve  the  Best 
Interests  of  the  Coal  Trade 

THIS  publication  has  behind  it  an  editorial  organization  cultivated  and  perfected  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  coal  industry. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  remarkably  rapid  growth  in  circulation  and  the  great  amount  of  advertising  patronage 
that  is  being  carried  with  us. 

The  trade  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  management  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  that  it  is,  perhaps,  unneces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  here  outline  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  paper.  Guided  by  Frederick  W.  Saward,  for  32  years  connected  with  the  Coal 
Trade  Journal,  during  the  latter  15  years  of  which  he  was  General  Manager  of  the  publication,  and  backed  up  by  the  former  editorial 
staff  of  that  paper,  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  has  achieved  a  prominent  position. 

The  ability  of  our  editorial  staff  and  its  thorough  understanding  of  the  coal  trade  are  recognized  by  the  entire  trade,  and 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  is  not  only  a  reliable  source  of  coal  trade  news  but,  let  us  hope,  a  veritable  oracle  of  coal  trade  conditions, 
past,  present  and  future.  Our  policies  are  dominated  by  no  clique  or  faction  of  the  trade;  the  paper  is  thoroughly  independent,  serving 
to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  best  posted  authorities  and  recognized  leaders  in  the  trade  in  all  of  the  principal  coal  markets  of  the  country. 

In  perusing  the  regular  weekly  issues  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  the  operator,  the  wholesaler,  or  retailer  may  feel  that  he  is 
reading  a  digest  of  the  best  opinions  in  the  trade  on  conditions  past,  present  and  future,  based  on  a  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
working  out  of  coal  trade  problems.  In  like  manner,  large  consumers  of  coal,  gas  and  electric  companies,  mills  and  other  important  con¬ 
sumers  may  feel  that  in  reading  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  their  course  is  being  guided  along  the  best  possible  lines,  with  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  helm. 


With  these  facts  in  view,  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL  maintains  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  coal  industry,  with  the  prime  object 
of  assisting  all  factions  of  the  trade,  from  producer  to  retail  distributor,  in  following  the  most  beneficial  and  logical  course  under  any  and 
all  conditions. 

Years  of  acquaintance  with  the  leading  coal  producing  interests  of  the  country  by  our  management  and  editorial  staff  have  given 
them  a  full  degree  of  confidence,  and  the  result  is  tangibly  reflected  in  the  advertising  patronage  that  has  been  with  us  from  the  very  start. 

In  a  word,  it  might  be  said  that  in  view  of  the  editorial  staff  which  is  now  devoting  its  energies  to  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  the 
good  result  is  plainly  reflected  in  our  editorial  columns. 


Editor  and  General  Manager. 
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CHANGES  ON  PENN.  R.  R. 


Novel  Features  Introduced  for  Betterment  of 
Traffic  Movement. 

As  the  railroad  interests  determined  something 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  have  the  change  of  time  points  at  some  of  the 
less  important  places,  rather  than  at  the  great  rail¬ 
road  centers,  so  they  have  determined  that  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  decentralization  of  operations 
is  desirable,  and  the  Pennsylvania  leads  the  way 
with  a  new  program  of  reorganization  which  tends 
to  make  Pittsburgh  a  way  station. 

It  was  found  that  various  problems  arose  when 
the  division  of  authority  at  that  point  was  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  was  in  the  past.  Traffic  moved  from 
the  east  to  Pittsburgh,  and  then  if  any  question 
came  up  as  to  time  and  manner  of  forwarding 
through  that  frequently  congested  gateway,  eastern 
officials  had  an  argument  with  western  officials,  and 
there  was  a  division  of  responsibility  encountered 
when  the  higher  officers  of  the  system  undertook 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  at  Pittsburgh. 

Now,  with  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
pany  merged  in  with  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  there  is  no  need  of  preserving  a  dis¬ 
tinction  so  far  as  the  Fort  Wayne  road  and  its 
branches  are  concerned,  and  the  idea  is  to  move 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  through  Pittsburgh 
with  no  more  interruption  or  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  traffic  moving 
through  Johnstown  or  Greensburg.  The  dividing 
line  between  the  Pittsburgh  region  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  region  of  operations  will  be  on  the  mountain 
top,  probably  at  Cresson. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  absorb  the  Panhandle 
line  entirely  in  the  Pennsylvania  system,  for  the 
present  at  least,  as  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chi¬ 
cago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Co.  still  has  a  number 
of  independent  stockholders  and  the  identity  of  the 
corporation  must  be  preserved. 

Moves  by  Officials. 

Many  changes  of  offices  and  officers  will  be  neces¬ 
sitated,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  some  little 
period  of  personal  and  official  confusion.  Among 
the  more  notable  changes  will  be  the  following: 

The  staff  of  the  president  will  be  affected  by  the 
transfer  to  Chicago  of  J.  G.  Rodgers,  assistant  to 
the  president,  to  be  vice-president  of  the  north¬ 
western  region,  but  otherwise  the  president’s  staff 
will  be  unchanged. 

The  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation,  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  will  have  as  his  principal  staff  officers 
at  Philadelphia,  C.  M.  Shaeffer,  chief  of  transporta¬ 
tion  ;  J.  T.  Wallis,  chief  of  motive  power ;  E.  W. 
Smith,  engineer  of  transportation;  A.  W.  Gibbs, 
chief  mechanical  engineer,  and  A.  C.  Shand,  chief 
engineer. 

A.  M.  Schoyer,  who  under  the  previous  corporate 
organization  was  resident  vice-president  at  Chicago, 
and  who  during  Government  control  has  been  as¬ 
sisting  the  Federal  manager  at  Pittsburgh,  will  be 
appointed  manager  of  through  freight  traffic.  His 
office  will  be  in  Philadelphia. 

J.  F.  Fahnestock  will  be  treasurer  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  T.^  H.  B.  McKnight  at  Pittsburgh.  On 
Mr.  County’s  staff,  E.  A.  Stockton  will  be  comp¬ 
troller  at  Philadelphia,  and  J.  W.  Orr  at  Pittsburgh. 

At  Pittsburgh  there  will  be  only  two  general 
executive  officers,  J.  J.  Turner,  who  remains  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  in 
charge  of  corporate  affairs,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Church,  who  continues  as  secretary  at  that 
•city. 

Many  clerks  now  at  Philadelphia  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Pittsburgh. 


A  license  fee  of  $250  a  year  for  Chicago  retail 
coal  dealers  is  provided  for  in  a  new  ordinance 
passed  by  the  city  council  and  made  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  It  is  stated  that  provision  was  made  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  ordinance  for  a  license  fee 
•of  $500,  but  that  this  amount  was  cut  in  half,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  dealers’  efforts.  The  license  fee 
for  dealers  hauling  coal  from  cars  or  vessels  at 
public  docks  or  tracks  is  $1,500  a  year. 


WESTERN  MINES  HAMPERED. 


Transportation  Troubles  and  Easy  Going 
Habits  of  Some  Men  to  Blame. 

Chicago,  Feb.  26. — Many  mines  in  the  Middle  West 
are  operating  about  50  percent,  due  to  the  combined 
effects  of  a  car  and  engine  shortage  and  disposition 
of  many  mine  workers  to  labor  only  at  irregular 
intervals. 

One  company  that  operates  mines  on  the  North¬ 
western  and  the  Alton  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
It  was  stated  that  the  mines  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
were  run  only  three  days  last  week.  This  is  due, 
not  only  to  a  lack  of  cars,  but  a  shortage  in  motive 
power  as  well  which  remains  fully  as  acute  as  ever. 

A  letter  received  by  a  Chicago  coal  company  front 
a  mine  agent  in  Indiana  stated  that  one  mine  was 
in  operation  four  days  of  last  week.  The  railroad 
took  the  output  of  two  and  a  half  days,  however, 
leaving  only  the  operations  of  a  day  and  a  half  for 
the  entire  week  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  all  its  other  business. 

“It  is  a  pecubar  labor  situation  that  exists  at  the 
mines,’’  declared  one  operator.  “The  public  under¬ 
stands  but  little  about  the  conditions  under  which 
the  mines  are  operated.  Under  the  agreement  with 
the  union,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  stay  away 
from  the  job  for  two  days  without  any  reason  what¬ 
ever  and  then  return  on  the  third  day  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

“The  diggers,  who  are  paid  by  the  ton  and  who 
are  alloted  a  certain  place  in  the  mine  in  which  to 
work,  cannot  be  fired  for  failure  to  work  con¬ 
sistently.” 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  one  Indiana  mine 
where  a  digger  was  actually  paid  to  quit  his  job  and 
get  out,  is  be:ng  related. 

A  miner  went  to  the  company  and  asked  for  $20, 
stating  that  he  wanted  the  money  to  get  drunk.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  no  money  coming  and  could 
not  get  the  $20. 

“If  you  will  give  me  the  money  I  ask  for,  I  will 
pack  up  my  tools  and  leave  here  for  good,”  the 
miner  told  the  boss. 

The  money  was  promptly  turned  over  to  get  rid 
of  him,  s:mply  because  he  was  no  good  on  the  job 
for  the  reason  that  he  wouldn’t  work. 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  nrners  to 
stay  away  from  the  job  so  much  of  the  time  is 
blamed  by  coal  company  officials  for  the  general  low 
average  of  mine  pay. 


Rapid  (?)  Coal  Delivery. 

Some  idea  of  how  demoralized  shipping  conditions 
have  become  as  far  as  the  coal  cars  of  one  Chicago 
firm  are  concerned  is  revealed  by  figures  and  dates 
on  the  book  of  the  Northern  Coal  Co.  It  is  de¬ 
clared  by  this  firm  that  deliveries  which  formerly 
consumed  from  12  to  14  days,  now  often  require 
weeks. 

The  company  reports  that  one  car  sh’pped  in 
December  has  just  been  delivered.  It  was  loaded 
with  Pocahontas  coal  for  which  there  is  now  a 
ready  market,  but  has  been  nearly  two  months  in 
transit. 

Records  of  other  shipments  show  that  cars  of 
coal  already  paid  for  have  been  in  transit  for  47 
days  and  stdl  not  in  sight. 

“Everybody  wants  coal  but  many  are  objecting  to 
the  price  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay,”  declared  the 
sales  manager.  “The  biggest  demand  is  for  sizes 
and  kinds  of  coal  that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question 
to  secure.” 

Much  trouble  is  also  declared  to  exist  in  the 
switching  yards  of  the  railroads.  It  is  stated  that 
several  cars  of  coal  will  be  sidetracked  and  before 
they  are  checked  out,  more  will  come  in  and  be  run 
right  in  behind  them.  Then  the  latest  arrivals  will 
be  checked  out  and  the  first  cars  to  arrive  in  the 
yards  will  simply  stand  there  and  rust. 


Loud  calls  for  quotations  on  spring  contracts  are 
heard.  However  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be 
little  in  the  way  of  advance  contract  arrangements 
entered  into  by  operators,  who  do  not  know  what 
the  future  has  in  store. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  MINES. 


Pennsylvania  Authorities  Decide  to  Adopt 
Federal  Standards  for  Equipment. 

^  ,"i  •  >•  j* 7  (i 

Two  conferences  haye  been  held  in  the  Capitol 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  27  and  February 
10,  at  which  were  discussed  various  phases  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  in  coal  mines. 

The  imperative  need  for  more  careful  supervision 
of  electrically  equipped  machinery  in  and  about  the 
mines  in  order  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  has  been  so  impressed  upon  the  Chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  that  he  called 
into  conference  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery 
and  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  operators,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  mine  inspectors,  the 
safety  welfare  workers,  and  other  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject. 

After  a  pretty  thorough  discussion  the  conference 
of  January  27  was  adjourned  to  meet  February  10, 
at  which  time  discussion  was  centered  on  the  report 
of  the  mine  inspectors,  who,  under  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of 
storage  battery  locomotives  in  the  mines,  and  of 
Schedule  15,  prepared  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines.  • 

These  two  papers  contain  specifications  as  to  how 
storage  battery  locomotives  shall  be  constructed  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Mines.  It  was  revealed,  during  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  that  the  manufacturers  are  perfectly 
willing  to  make  future  machines  in  full  accord  with 
the  specifications,  or  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

One  of  the  difficult  phases  of  the  question  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  several  hundred  machines  are  at 
present  in  use  and  these  machines  fall  far  short  of 
the  requirements. 

General  Adoption  of  Electrical  Equipment. 

Electricity  has  become  so  important  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  modern  coal  mines  that  its  use  is  evidenced  in 
many  directions.  In  addition  to  the  storage  battery 
locomotives  there  are  trolley  locomotives,  mining 
machines,  pumps,  chain  hauls,  drilling  machines  and 
fans,  all  of  which  are  operated  by  electricity.  In 
fact  electric'ty  today  is  applied  to  almost  all  mining 
apparatus  that  formerly  was  operated  by  steam. 

Some  of  the  best  equipped  mines  have  entirely  sup¬ 
planted  steam  by  electricity. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  statement  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines  that  as  soon  as 
nr'ning  machines  were  manufactured  in  accordance 
with  the  specificat'ons  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  15 
and  marked  by  an  approval  plate  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines,  they  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Department  of  Mines  as  meeting  all  necessary 
requirements. 

In  the  meantime  the  operators  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  present  machines  so  im¬ 
proved  and  protected  as  to  make  them  safe  for 
service. 

There  is  no  dispos'tion  on  the  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  work  a.  hardship  on  either  the  operator  or 
the  manufacturer,  and  to  this  end  the  matter  has 
been  left  to  the  district  inspectors  who  will  exercise 
their  judgment  in  passing  upon  all  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  pend’ng  its  approval  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines. 


Coal  trade  criticism  seems  to  be  much  the  same 
all  over  the  world.  Our  old  friend  John  Sminck 
Van  Epps  sends  us  a  paper  from  a  small  town  in 
England  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  after  an  increased  charge  of  something  like 
75  cents  a  ton  had  been  authorized,  fuel  seemed  to 
be  in  good  supply  and  “coal  carts  sprang  up  like  the 
men  of  Roderick  Dhu,”  although  previously  tonnage 
had  been  very  scarce. 


A  number  of  Wall  Street  men  have  purchased  the 
building  at  52  Broadway  known  as  Exchange  Court 
and  will  occupy  same  under  a  joint  tenancy  arrange¬ 
ment,  affording  a  post  facto  illustration  of  what 
might  have  been  done  at  No.  1  Broadway. 
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Coal  Mining  as  a  Business. 

In  an  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  coal  mining  industry,  Floyd  Parsons 
says : 

The  ownership  and  operation  of  coal  mines  never 
has  been  a  safe  and  lucrative  business  for  capital  in 
America  to  engage  in.  In  making  this  statement  I 
refer  to  the  bituminous  industry  and  have  in  mind 
the  operation  of  coal  mines  over  a  period  of  years. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  the  soft  coal  business  in  this 
country  was  about  as  poor  an  investment  as  it  was 
possible  to  select.  In  certain  states  the  whole  coal 
industry  was  in  a  condition  bordering  on  bankruptcy. 
Then  the  war  came  along  and  an  abnormal  situation 
developed,  which  resulted  very  favorably  to  most  of 
the  owners  of  coal  mines.” 

Mr.  Parson’s  suggestion  for  bettering  conditions 
of  the  bituminous  industry  and  doing  away  with 
recurring  strikes  is  in  some  respects  quite  similar 
to  the  plan  outlined  by  Eugene  McAuliffe  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  coal  operators  and  mining  engineers 
in  New  York. 


Move  the  Pea  with  the  Nut. 

Shortage  of  chestnut  coal  has  led  many  Chicago 
dealers  to  refuse  to  make  deliveries  of  this  size 
unless  the  consumer  takes  something  else  along  with 
it.  In  many  cases,  chestnut  is  being  mixed  with 
range  or  pea  coal  and  sold  with  satisfaction  to  the 
consumer  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  asked-  for  chest¬ 
nut  alone. 

This  combination  has  given  rise  to  a  new  trade 
name,  one  dealer  christening  the  new  mixture  as 
“B-B  Nut” — adapted  from  base-burner  nut. 

“We  arc  not  taking  any  more  orders  for  straight 
chestnut  coal,”  explained  this  dealer.  “We  explain 
to  our  customers  that  chestnut  is  scarce  and  that  by 
taking  a  mixture  of  chestnut  and  either  range  coal 
or  pea  coal  that  they  can  get  it  at  least  75  cents 
cheaper. 

“This  reduction  in  price  always  interests  them 
and  we  are  safe  in  assuring  them  that  it  makes  a 
good  coal  for  base-burners  as  we  are  using  it  for 
this  purpose  all  the  time.  The  name  ‘B-B  Nut’  also 
suggests  its  use  for  base-burners.” 


Navy  Calls  for  Coal  Bids. 

Bids  for  supplying  approximately  2,500,000  tons  of 
coal  to  the  Navy  Department  during  the  year  from 
April  1  will  be  opened  in  Washington  on  March  9 
by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  The  speci¬ 
fications  are  embraced  in  Schedules  5459  and  5460. 

The  largest  single  item  is  1,200,000  tons  for  de¬ 
livery  at  Hampton  Roads.  Bids  are  also  wanted  on 
400,000  tons  in  New  York  harbor,  including  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard;  245,000  tons  at  Philadelphia; 
90,000  tons  at  Washington;  13,000  tons  at  Baltimore; 
50,000  tons  at  Indianhead,  Md. ;  25,000  tons  at  An¬ 
napolis;  12,000  tons  at  New  Orleans,  and  108,000 
tons  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill. 


H.  O.  Williams,  of  the  Cargill  Coal  Co.,  of  La- 
Crosse,  Wis.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  and  was  in 
the  market  making  an  effort  to  place  his  orders  for 
next  year’s  supply  of  coal. 


The  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of  Ogdensburg  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  bought  a  dry  dock  and  shipyard  at 
Quebec.  This  is  to  accommodate  the  now  extensive 
coal  fleet  of  the  company. 


Exporters  Warned  Against  Fakers. 

The  American  Consul  at  Trieste,  Italy,  has  sent 
the  following  cable  to  the  Department  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington: 

“The  establishment  here  of  a  large  regular  trade 
in  American  coal  is  jeopardized  seriously  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  agents  and  adventurers,  making  fake  offers 
to  obtain  advance  payment  on  account  and  spoiling 
thereby  legitimate  business.  American  coal  exporters 
should  therefore  be  warned  against  communicating 
offers  to  firms  not  on  the  list  of  reputable  agents 
and  dealers  furnished  by  the  Consulate.” 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

32), 000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
or  Nef  3nCe  ',Ve,*rhts  £Iven  ln  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

w?  p^Fe.s’  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 

160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu 
ratC\u  a'C  cimf*  a°or’  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  largr  shippers 
use  them,  bent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


#*E SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

FOR  ^RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 

HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OS  COAL 
EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 
WHEELS  A  WAY  FROM  COAL  PILL 

_  MO  BRCAFACE  ■  PERFECT  SCRWtlHG 

«2Sb 0  USERS  p0RTABLE 

MACHINERY  CoTVasIaIC,  N.J. 


THE  JOB  AND  THE  MAN 
are  brought  together  with  striking  fre¬ 
quency  by  an  advertisement  in  the  special 
column  of  Saward’s  Journal.  Try  it.  Five 
cents  per  word. 


Coal  Mine  Management 

Many  large  industrial  and  public  service  com¬ 
panies,  who  own  coal  mines  to  insure  their  fuel 
supply,  are  turning  to  centralized  management. 

Rapidly  rising  costs  and  unstable  labor  condi¬ 
tions  make  coal  mining  a  difficult  problem. 

More  than  ever  is  it  advisable  to  transfer  the 
responsibility  to  an  organization  geared  to  do 
the  work. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Company,  through  the  great 
breadth  of  .  their  operations,  offers  such  a  ser¬ 
vice. 

Let  us  advise  with  you  in  your  coal  problems. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 


Anthracite 

KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


Established  1868 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

% 

Export  COAL  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

Bituminous 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

Fairmont — Connellsville 
W  estmoreland — Greensburg 
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Electrifying  Italian  Railroads. 

Government  May  Be  Compelled  to  Do  So  as 
a  Result  of  Coal  Situation. 

The  temporary  embargo  on  coal  exports  from 
the  United  States,  combined  with  high  ocean  freights 
and  adverse  exchange  rates,  will  probably  result  in 
expediting  plans  to  electrify  the  Italian  railroads, 
which  use  about  one-third  of  the  coal  imported  into 
Italy,  according  to  F.  Quattrone,  head  of  the  Italian 
Commission  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Quattrone  is  said  to  have  cancelled  an  order 
for  half  a  million  tons  of  American  coal  on  behalf  of 
his  Government,  and  predicts  further  curtailment 
in  exports  to  Italy  unless  freight  rates  take  a  drop. 
High  freights  are  a  greater  barrier  to  trade  than  the 
exchange  rate,  he  states.  The  Shipping  Board  Rate 
of  $26.50  to  Italian  ports,  and  even  the  $22  rate  at 
which  a  certain  amount  of  outside  tonnage  can  be 
chartered,  are  regarded  as  precluding  an  increase  in 
business  or  even  its  maintenance  for  a  long  period 
on  the  scale  attained  before  the  bituminous  strike. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  quotes  Mr.  Quattrone  as 
saying  that  the  outlook  for  1920  is  not  good.  “I 
have  just  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  biggest  coal 
importers  in  Italy,”  he  continued,  “who  says  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  doing  very  little.  The  United  States  has 
the  tonnage,  and  it  is  well  known  that  steamers  are 
leaving  American  ports  all  the  time  utilizing  only 
part  of  their  capacity.  The  feeling  is  that  rates  on 
coal  could  be  lowered  and  the  ships  still  get  a  fair 
return  in  the  coal  trade.  Italian  Government  ships 
have  taken  coal  at  $7  a  ton,  against  $26.50,  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board’s  rate. 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  Italy  has  absolutely 
no  coal  of  her  own.  About  33%  of  her  imported 
coal  is  used  by  the  state  to  run  her  railways.  Coal 
shortage  has  already  pushed  the  Government  to  elec¬ 
trify  the  roads.  So  long  as  the  Government  could 
obtain  American  coal  it  was  not  the  intention  to 
hurry  electrification.  The  probabilities  are  now  that 
the  failure  to  get  fuel  will  result  in  a  rush  to  get 
the  roads  electrified.  Progress  in  this  direction  will 
help  to  end  importation  of  American  coal.” 


A  Puzzle  for  the  Retailer. 

“At  the  present  time  anthracite  presents  a  great 
problem  to  the  retailer,”  says  The  Coal  Merchant, 
published  by  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  “There  is  the  possibility  of  labor 
troubles  on  April  1st.  There  is  uncertainty  regard¬ 
ing  the  basic  prices  except  that  they  are  certain  to 
go  up,  if  wages  are  advanced.  Nobody  knows  how 
much  they  will  go  up.  The  situation  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  possibility  of  a  resizing  arrangement 
which  will  upset  the  standard  by  which  we  measure 
prices  at  the  present  time. 

“For  this  reason,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
more  than  urge  the  public  to  buy  its  coal  as  early 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  outlook 
is  such  that  the  retailer  fears  to  give  this  advice,  lest 
he  should  be  discredited  by  a  falling  market  in  all 
lines  of  business.” 


New  Haven  Modifies  Its  Embargoes. 

Early  this  week  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  and  the  Central  New  England 
Railway  lifted  the  embargo  on  bituminous  coal  routed 
through  the  Harlem  River  and  Maybrook  gateways. 
The  embargo  on  anthracite  is  continued,  as  is  also 
the  one  on  bituminous  routed  to  junction  points  on 
the  New  Haven  system  via  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad. 

The  Railroad  Administration  announced  that  the 
handling  of  cars  is  still  far  from  normal.  Efforts 
will  be  continued,  it  is  stated,  to  husband  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  bituminous  coal  now  being  trans¬ 
ported  for  the  use  of  public  utilities,  hospitals,  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  institutions  and  schools. 

Any  surplus  will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  priority  order  of  the  Administration,  based  upon 
the  actual  necessities  and  ability  of  the  connecting 
line  carriers  to  accept  and  to  handle. 


EXPORTS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  during  1919  and  five  previous  years  were: 


1914, 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  ... 

. .  923,760 

633,145 

942,144 

1,071,124 

646,039 

1,207,634 

February  . . 

. .  766,309 

584,888 

1,041,920 

997,226 

919,999 

683,709 

March  . . . . 

.  1,018,612 

692,854 

1,069,218 

1,322,127 

1,223,137 

554,037 

April  . 

. .  772,037 

1,112,668 

1,247,178 

1,389,751 

1,554,501 

811,128 

May  . 

. .  1,083,813 

1,404,277 

1,980,100 

1,830,389 

2,119,700 

1,429,612 

fune  . 

. .  1,185,566 

1,933,410 

2,065,509 

2,386,006 

2,205,711 

2,179,201 

July  . 

. .  1,339,987 

2,226,493 

2,032,018 

1,571,963 

2,244,530 

2,027,206 

August  . . . 

..  1,955,176 

2,000,848 

2,384,583 

3,058,194 

2,225,797 

2,356,046 

September 

..  1,857,520 

1,832,997 

2,003,353 

1,812,412 

2,170,425 

2,721,897 

October  . . . 

..  1,351,977 

1,792,450 

1,644,464 

2,615,526 

1,888,801 

2,934,686 

November  . 

. .  850,947 

1,39 6,337 

1,329,904 

1,718,860 

1,616,914 

724,650 

December  . 

. .  696,546 

1,161,936 

1,236,955 

1,614,999 

1,140,455 

341,064 

Totals 

..13,801,850 

16,565,043 

18,490,603 

21,285,320 

19,956,009 

17.003.012 

COKE  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Exports  of  coke  from  the  United  States  1919  and  three  previous  years  were : 


Mon  til. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918:  • 

1919. 

January  . 

. . : .  90,890 

83,673 

84,741 

67,526 

February  . 

88,115 

79,099 

83,758 

48,806 

March  . 

93.980 

130,079 

141,213 

33.749 

April  . 

83.648 

79.759 

141,003 

44,883 

May  . 

91,147 

134,091 

146,740 

33,299 

June  . 

90,890 

152,948 

141,194 

56,533 

July  . 

.57,377 

52,665 

145,490 

37,703 

August  . 

80.955 

107,845 

131,751 

61,714 

September  . 

95,571 

88,071 

132,553 

63,771 

October  . 

83,489 

114,013 

118,796 

81.962 

November  . 

92,055 

71,158 

146,647 

66,873 

December  . 

101,728 

164,787 

93,100 

43,320 

Total  . 

. ...  1.048.790 

1,258,321 

1,506,986 

640,039 

BUNKER  TONNAGE  AT  PRINCIPAL  ATLANTIC  PORTS. 

Tonnage  of  coal  loaded  on  board  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  ports  for  bunker 


use  was : 


Customs  District. 


New  York  . 

1915. 

.  3.273.834 

Philadelphia  . . . . 

.  427,671 

Maryland  . 

.  583,269 

Virginia  . 

.  1.703,506 

Total  . 

.  5,988,640 

The  1918  and 

1919  tonnage,  by 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

3.405,994 

2,529,444 

2,288,446 

440,098 

287,687 

247,036 

392,443 

433,644 

244,989 

2,961,709 

1,96 7,332 

1.238,413 

7,200,254 

5,218,107 

4,018,884 

months,  was 

as  follows : 

1919. 

2,910,891 

539,042 

534,968 

1,779,482 

5,764,383 


Month. 


—New  York — , 
1918.  1919. 


-Philadelphia-^,  , — Baltimore — , 
1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 


, — Hamp.  Roads— 
1918.  1919. 


January  ....  190,456  211,099  25,850  24,692  14,900  22,217  113,557  112,932 

February  ..  169,936  209,619  12,326  23,819  20,167  21,819  177,733  69,845 

March  .  182,516  154,527  19,681  39,853  17,648  28,636  113,364  143,735 

April  .  156,516  259,671  19,442  47,520  16,654  30,926  96,208  140,741 

May  .  167.386  298.991  19,348  38,198  16,719  45,296  94,312  141,275 

June  .  191,440  294,354  20,228  34,750  17,054  44,176  117,188  141,944 

July .  215,835  290,013  18,770  43,821  21,859  43,535  127,712  144,832 

August  ....  223,888  285,733  23,103  57,967  25,476  65,299  84,753  186,624 

September  .  191,859  274,893  17,827  68,730  22,946  77,837  108,548  211,608 

October  ....  231,894  128,543  21,661  83,300  31,713  86,792  64,473  273,078 

November  .  185,023  277,270  21,952  43,420  20,438  30,099  62,400  122,693 

December  ..  181,691  226,178  26,839  32,967  19,415  28,338  78,342  90,175 


Total  ....2,288,446  2,910,891  247,036  539,042  244,989  534,968  1,238,413  1,779,482 


Coastwise  bunker  tonnage  figures  are  not  available,  as  the  reports  formerly 
made  by  the  collectors  of  customs  have  been  discounted. 


CANADA’S  FUEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

During  recent  calendar  years  the  imports  of  fuel  into  Canada,  in  net  tons, 
were  as  follows : 

Receipts.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

Bituminous  .  7,776,415  6,474.683  9,504,552  16,192,714  13,656,360  10,127,965 

Anthracite  .  4,435,010  4,077,192  4,507,815  5,025,185  4,785,160  4,952.685 

Coke  .  553,046  637,857  757,116  842,253  1,174,190  383,374 

Bituminous  dust..  2,509,632  2,580,141  3,505,236  3,237,060  2,228,197 

Total  .  15,274,103  13,769,873  18,622,853  22,060,152  22,852,770  17,692,221 

Exports  of  coal  amounted  to  1,634,582  tons  in  1911;  2,173,839  tons  in  1912; 
1,631,586  tons  in  1913;  1,423,126  tons  in  1914;  1,826,2 33  tons  in  1915;  2,135,359 
tons  in  1916;  1,733,1 56  tons  in  1917,  1,884,681  tons  in  1918  and  2,070,050  tons 
in  1919. 


COAL  SHIPMENTS  ON  THE  KANAWHA  RIVER. 

Shipments  by  water  in  the  calendar  years  named  from  collieries  below  the 
Kanawha  Falls  are  stated  by  the  Resident  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  navigation  works  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Y  ear. 

Tons. 

1908 . 

.  955,384 

1912 . 

. 1,276,060 

1916 . 

. 1,366,400 

1909 . 

. 1,065,680 

1913 . 

. 1,342.800 

1917 . 

. 1,428,900 

1910 . 

. 1,248,040 

1914 . 

. 1,052,560 

1918 . 

. 1,091,640 

1911 . 

. 1,346,140 

1915 . 

. 1,205,530 

1919 . 

.  741,900 

Lock  No.  11,  Kanawha  River,  is  located  about  one  and  one-half  miles  above 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  the  junction  point  of  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
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F.  P.  WEAVER  COAL  CO.,  Limited 

(Canadian  Company  Only) 

Established  Canadian  Outlet  for  Clearfield,  Westmoreland,  Pittsburg  and  Other  Coals 
OFFICES  AND  WHARFS,  TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  HAMILTON,  QUEBEC,  COBALT 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Htna,  Conn. 


BORDEN  &  LOVELL 


Anthracite 


COAL 

11  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


Bituminous 


TELEPHONES:  BOWLING  GREEN  7710  TO  7714 

EXPORT  SHIPPING  AGENTS  FOR  LEADING 
AMERICAN  EXPORT  COALS 


A  seml-bltumlnous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  Industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  it. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 


Collieries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 

SMOKELESS 


& 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Plggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


International  Fuel  Corporation 

Coal  2  Coke 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 


FRICK  BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


H.  H.  LIIVEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  west  End  Trust  mdg. , "Philadelphia,  pa. 


17  Battery  Place,  NEW  YORK 
ROBSON  L.  GREER,  Sales  Agent 
A.  B.  CRANE, 
Bituminous  Sales  Agent 

Peoples  Bank  Building,  LEBANON,  PA. 
DAVID  S.  HAMMOND,  Sales  Agent 


ANTHRACITE: 

Colbert — Red  Ash  Shamokin,  P.  R.  R. 
Girard  Mammoth — Intermmediate 
White  Ash 

Katherine  Anthracite — Red  Ash 
Hudson — Hard  White  Ash 
Cambridge — White  Ash 
Schuylkill  No.  1 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


BITUMINOUS: 

Miners  of  Keating  B  Vein  Coal 
Selling  Agents 
Sunnyside  Smokeless 
Juniate  Broad  Top  Smokeless 
Sutherland,  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 
Middle  Creek  Low  Sulphur  Gas  Coal 
Thermal.  W.  Va.,  Gas  Coal 


11  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 

NEW  RIVER 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS- 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Continental  Bldg. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 
European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 
Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  York” 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 
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GENERAL  NOTES 

J.  Albert  Mahlstedt  of  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  is  the 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  from 
that  district. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  asked  Congress  for  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  operation 
of  mine  rescue  cars  and  the  investigation  of  mine 
accidents. 

George  W.  Stevens,  Federal  Manager  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  has  been  elected  to  his 
old  position  as  pres:dent  of  the  road,  effective  to  its 
return  to  private  control,  March  1. 

A  report  from  Greensburg,  Pa.,  says  that  the  West- 
'  moreland-Fayette  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  that  place  has 
taken  over  the  properties  of  the  Pittsburgh-Frank  - 
lin  Coal  Co.  near  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

The  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia,  announce  they  have  been  appointed  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  agents  for  the  Cambria  Fuel  Co.,  mining 
an  unusually  high  grade  of  low  volatile  bituminous 
coal  from  the  celebrated  Scalp  Level  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Redstone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  been  organized 
to  take  over  the  Thompson  No.  1  mine  and  coking 
plant  in  the  Lower  Connellsville  Region  recently 
purchased  by  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  of  Weirton,  W. 
Va.,  and  E.  W.  Mudge,  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Mudgc 
is  president  of  the  new  corporation. 

Considerable  has  been  said  about  the  amount  of 
bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States  shipped  to 
South  American  countries,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
more  than  twice  as  much  has  been  sent  to  Europe. 
During  1919  tonnage  to  South  America  amounted  to 
1,510,300  tons,  while  that  to  Europe  totaled  3,913,739 
tons. 

A  cable  from  Copenhagen  says  that  the  ship 
owners’  organization  of  Christiania,  Norway,  has 
asked  the  Norwegian  Government  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  cancel  the  American  coal  contracts,  which 
call  for  35,000  tons  monthly.  The  cancellation  is 
desired  in  order  to  ease  the  heavy  demand  upon 
tonnage. 

The  Mill  Supply  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  World ,  has  purchased  the  mine  of  the  Corbett 
Coal  Co.  at  Timblin,  Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Shaw- 
mut  Railroad.  The  mine  has  a  rated  capacity  of 
about  1,000  tons  a  day,  and  the  output  will  be  used 
in  paper  mills  owned  by  the  World,  which  for  several 
years  past  has  owned  another  mine  in  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  cement  mills,  whose  coal  requirements  are 
large  when  business  is  active,  produced  80,000,000 
barrels  of  Portland  cement  in  1919,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  71,000,000  barrels  in  1918.  With  the 
large  amount  of  construction  work  under  way  and  in 
prospect,  the  present  year  is  expected  to  be  an  un¬ 
usually  good  one  for  the  cement  industry. 

Now  that  the  snow  at  Buffalo  is  being  cleared 
away,  the  Lehigh  Valley  management  is  being  con¬ 
gratulated  on  results  achieved  while  all  other  roads 
were  snow-bound.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the 
New  York  and  Buffalo  storms  together,  railroad 
service  between  the  seaboard  and  the  lakes  has  been 
much  impeded  this  month.  Only  fragmentary  news 
of  the  conditions  travelers  have  encountered  has 
leaked  out. 


Call  Price  Fixing  a  Failure. 

The  Massachusetts  Necessaries  of  Life  Commis¬ 
sion  has  issued  its  report  on  the  cost  of  living,  say¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  that  it  finds  little  evidence 
of  profiteering  in  any  line,  but  pointing  out  that 
excessive  prices  have  pertained  more  to  the  luxuries 
than  to  the  necessities  of  life.  “Price  fixing,’’  the 
commission  says,  “while  necessary  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency,  as  a  permanent  remedy  would  be  a  failure. 
The  supply  must  be  controlled  or  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  the  article.  Supply  is  more  important 
than  price.  If  price  is  kept  low,  supply  disappears, 
there  is  an  actual  shortage;  when  regulation  is  re¬ 
leased,  the  price  mounts  because  of  shortage.” 

Among  the  recommendations  is  one  that  cities  and 
towns  be  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  pass  or¬ 
dinances  giving  boards  of  health  power  to  enforce 
reasonable  degree  of  heat  and  repairs  in  rented 
premises. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT  OUTPUTS,  1919. 

FIRST. 


Company. 

Address. 

1918. 

1919. 

Ellsworth  Collieries  Co . 

....1,841,639 

1,384,736 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.. . 

. . . .  1,026.444 

966,431 

Union  C.  &  C.  Co . 

....1,597,633 

706,008 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co . . 

....  374,235 

397,396 

Yough.  &  Ohio  Coal  Co . 

. Cleveland,  O. .  . . 

....  386,508 

358,328 

Vesta  Coal  Co . 

....  456,896 

216,039 

Warner- Yough.  Coal  Co . 

. Fayette  City . 

....  66,188 

193,190 

Acme  C.  &  C.  Co . 

....  12,502 

170,978 

South  Favette  Coal  Co . 

....  31,276 

103,144 

Eclipse  Gas  Coal  Co . 

....  20,230 

72,538 

Home  Coal  Co . 

....  75,513 

52,908 

Star  Fuel  Co . 

....  50,057 

31,226 

52,838 

4,715,750 

Total . 

I 

6,094,636 

Alexander  McCauch,  Mine  Inspector. 


SIXTH. 


Cambria  Steel 
Logan  Coal  Cc 


Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  Pennsylvania... 


Stineman  C.  &  C.  Co. 


Henriette  CM.  Co . . . 

Telford  Coal  Co . 

Mountain  Coal  Co. . Galitzin 

Riverside  CM.  Co... . 

Argyle  Coal  Co . 


Conemaugh  CM.  Co. 


Loyal  Hanna  C.  &  C.  Co. 
Penelec  Coal  Co . 


Citizens’  Coal 


Scalp  Level  CM. 


Flenner  Coal  Co.. 
Smaller  operators 


Johnstown  . 

....1,722,362 

1,096,221 

.  Beaverdale  . 

.  ...  651,818 

674,910 

,  Ehrenfeld  . 

. ...  408,194 

417,973 

St.  Michaels  .... 

. ...  328,296 

268,270 

,  Beaverdale  . 

. ...  254,426 

220,058 

South  Fork . 

. ...  255,987 

196,169 

.South  Fork . 

. ...  165,620 

145,357 

,  Dunlo  . 

. ...  137,863 

118,592 

.Johnstown  . 

. ...  173,277 

116,309 

.Galitzin  . 

. ...  133,458 

114,281 

South  Fork . 

. . . .  88,663 

111,345 

.Galitzin  . 

. ...  176.744 

105,848 

.Beaverdale  . 

. . . .  61,047 

94,498 

.  South  Fork. .... 

. . . .  93,726 

85,226 

Tohnstown  . 

. ...  157,047 

83,414 

South  Fork . 

. . . .  59,186 

83,083 

Onalinda  . 

. . . .  88,882 

71,341 

Tohnstown  . 

. . . .  55,499 

42,203 

South  Fork . 

. . . .  13,328 

41,668 

Johnstown  . 

. ...  57,111 

71,341 

South  Fork . 

. ...  21,104 

48,130 

Windber  . 

. . . .  40,390 

36,159 

Mineral  Point... 

. . . .  42,254 

33,074 

South  Fork . 

. . . .  28,661 

31,522 

South  Fork . 

....  8,107 

31,078 

122,668 

4,449,731 

...5,352,158 

Thomas  D.  Williams,  Mine  Inspector. 


EIGHTH. 


Morrisdale  Coal  Co . 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp 
Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr. 
Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  C( 
Morris  Run  CM.  Co.... 

Blossburg  Coal  Co . 

Cunard  Coal  Co . . 

Kelley  Bros.  Coal  Co... 
Moravian  Coal  Co . 


Harbison-Walker  Re 
Victoria  CM.  Co... 
Bald  Hill  Coal  Co. 
Ashman  Coal  Co  . . . 
Liberty  CM.  Co.... 
Goshen  Coal  Co.... 

Guion  Coal  Co . 

H.  B.  Scott . 

O’Donnell  Bros.  . . 

Thomas  J.  Lee . 

A.  B.  Lansberry .  . . . 
Roden  CM.  Co.... 

Royal  CM.  Co . 

Smaller  operators  . . 
Total  . 


Pittsburgh  Coal  Co... 
Hillman  C.  &  C.  Co.. 
Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co 
Pittsburgh  Term.  RR. 
Consumers’  Fuel  Co.  . 
Peters  Creek  Gas  C.  ( 
Smaller  operators 

Total  . 


&  C. 


. Snow  Shoe  . 

..  282,412 

330,031 

.Morris4ale  . 

. .  279,042 

250,082 

.Clearfield  . 

. .  295,399 

249.342 

.  St.  Benedict  . 

. .  268,179 

226,611 

.  Winburne  . 

..  288,770 

212,566 

.  Morris  Run  . 

. .  319,436 

198,069 

.DuBois  . 

. .  203,092 

152,518 

.Morrisdale  . 

. .  151,200 

130,817 

.Snow  Shoe . 

. .  238,764 

121,446 

.Snow  Shoe . 

..  167,595 

120,155 

.Corning,  N.  Y . 

. .  155,312 

109,195 

.Woodland  . 

. .  65,568 

104,828 

■  Philipsburg  . 

. .  71,337 

85,001 

.St.  Benedict  . 

. .  96,698 

79,746 

.Philipsburg  . 

. .  104,964 

68,220 

.Madera  . 

. .  78,608 

57,750 

.  Clearfield  . 

. .  68,372 

47,000 

.Philipsburg  . 

..  25,196 

46,223 

.  Philipsburg  . 

. .  81,583 

43,378 

.Morris  Run  . 

. .  78,053 

42,314 

.  Philipsburg  . 

. .  60,054 

41,014 

.Woodland  . 

. .  49,372 

38,598 

.Philipsburg  . 

. .  22,640 

37,600 

.  St.  Benedict  . 

..  61,891 

33,458 

842  024 

*  f  . 

5.156,832 

3,667,986 

Joseph  Knapper, 

Mine  Inspector. 

EENTH. 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

..1,485,755 

1,864,532 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

501,044 

.  Pittsburgh 

. .  647,391 

378,260 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

. .  405,324 

209,477 

.Charleroi  . 

. .  32,562 

171,038 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

. .  114,528 

15C697 

120,386 

3,689,449 

3,406,434 

David  Young, 

Mine  Inspector. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Lapse  of  time  seems  to  be  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  advantage  to  the  coal  people,  particu¬ 
larly  the  soft  coal  interests,  at  present.  The 
coming  of  spring  is  this  year  looked  forward 
to  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  There  is  not  the 
former  regret  for  the  approaching  termination 
of  an  unfavorable  season,  but,  surfeited  with 
old-fashioned  winter  weather,  the  trade  is 
hopeful  of  early  improvement  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  so  much  impeded  for  weeks  past  by 
weather  conditions.  When  that  is  accom¬ 
plished,  many  of  the  present-day  annoyances 
will  automatically  disappear,  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  lapse  of  time  is  in  itself  considered 
a  distinct  advantage.  For  60  days  more  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  will  continue  by  virtue  of 
the  rule  relative  to  shipments  being  made  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
which  it  has  so  suddenly  been  put  in  force. 

On  this  topic,  as  on  so  many  other  topics 
of  trade  interest,  opinion  is  quite  radically 
divided.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the 
arrangement  is  beneficial,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  preventing  a  runaway  market,  while, 
others,  jealous  of  the  high  standing  of  their 
product  and  of  the  arrangements  that  they 
have  made  with  their  customers,  are  very 
strongly  opposed.  The  whole  question  of 
Government  regulation  is  bound  to  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  and  resentment  until  finally  disposed 
of.  Some  who  are  well  informed  on  Wash¬ 
ington  affairs,  say  that  Government  officials 
are  as  anxious  to  let  go  as  the  coal  people  are 
to  have  them  do  so,  and  are  only  awaiting 
the  time  when  all  restrictions  can  be  lifted 
without  drawing  a  storm  of  public  indignation 
upon  themselves  for  “turning  the  coal  profi¬ 
teers  loose.” 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  would  be  a 
bad  thing  for  the  trade  in  the  long  run  if  a 
period  of  high  prices  followed  the  end  of  of¬ 
ficial  control.  It  is  felt  that  this  would  result 
in  the  main  features  of  the  Lever  Law  being 
perpetuated  by  new  legislation.  Here  again 
a  little  time  is  very  important.  Let  the  rail¬ 
roads  get  to  running  at  something  like  their 
old  time  efficiency  once  more  and  it  is  probable 
that  production  will  be  so  augmented  that  price 
restrictions  can  be  taken  off  without  any  ill- 
effects  to  the  consuming  public.  It  is  only  fair 
to  assert  that  the  coal  trade  generally  is  not 
seeking  excessive  profits  and  complaints  rela¬ 
tive  to  Government  control  are  directed  less  at 
price  regulations  than  at  interference  with  dis¬ 
tribution.  Confiscations  and  diversions,  and, 
more  pointedly,  the  inability  to  collect  for  coal 
taken,  or  even  to  ascertain  definitely  who  is 


eventually  to  pay  for  certain  tonnage,  have 
worked  a  greater  degree  of  hardship  and  an¬ 
noyance  than  the  establishing  of  a  fixed  price 
for  transient  business.  Practically  all  of  the 
large  transactions  in  the  East,  as  well  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  part  of  the  western  business,  represents 
movement  on  contracts,  the  price  of  which 
cannot  be  affected  by  a  maximum  price  rule. 

Many  contracts  expire  April  1,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  that  time  the  Bituminous  Com¬ 
mission  will  have  recommended  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  established  price  in  the  event 
that  it  is  decided  to  continue  regulation  for  a 
further  period,  particularly  as  some  further 
increase  in  wages  is  anticipated  and  cost  of 
production  still  rules  high  in  all  respects.  In 
fact  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 
There  are  even  some  who  anticipate  further 
labor  difficulties  and  a  walk-out  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  miners  at  the  same  time  is 
not  regarded  as  beyond  the  range  of  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Soft  coal  production  is  down  again,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  recent  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  Again  we  have  seen  a 
slight  gain  followed  by  a  subsequent  dip,  bear¬ 
ing  out  the  similarity  to  the  feeble  rallies  seen 
in  Wall  Street  in  time  of  depression.  Every 
dip  takes  the  figures  to  lower  levels  and  while 
the  production  in  the  country  at  large  is  still 
well  above  the  1919  line,  the  output  is  ma¬ 
terially  less  than  it  was  in  1917  and  1918  at  a 
corresponding  period.  In  view  of  the  growth 
of  the  country  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
(every  12  months  means  something  in  the 
way  of  additional  coal  requirements)  this  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  coal  output  is  significant  of  stronger 
coal  market  conditions  later  on.  It  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  coal  as  in  other  lines  under-pro¬ 
duction  will  be  heard  of  in  some  districts  at 
least. 

During  all  this  period  of  Government  regu¬ 
lation  the  coal  people  have  been  called  upon 
to  furnish  tonnage  comparatively  close  to  cost, 
if  not  at  or  below  cost,  whereas  many  manu¬ 
facturers  have  made  fabulous  profits.  We 
may  point  out  that  while  coal  for  domestic 
use  should  properly  be  furnished  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interests  of  the  millions  of  people 
in  moderate  circumstances  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  lines  of  manufacture  in  which  coal 
is  used  to  such  "a  degree  that  a  moderate  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  selling  price  materially  affects 
the  cost  of  the  unit  of  manufacture.  The  cost 
of  a  yard  or  a  pound  or  a  gallon  of  various 
articles  of  commerce  is  affected  to  an  infinitesi¬ 
mal  degree  by  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  ton  in 
the  price  of  coal,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 


such  an  advance  would  mean  a  gain  of  100  per 
cent  in  the  actual  net  profit  of  the  producer. 

More  than  a  few  times  in  the  recent  past 
we  have  advocated  early  buying  of  coal :  the 
obtaining  of  all  possible  tonnage  before  April 
1.  This  advice  still  holds  good  and  has  been 
repeated  by  many  but  there  is  no  special  point 
to  the  admonition  any  more,  as  the  suggestion 
has  been  so  generally  followed  that  all  produc¬ 
ers  and  shippers  seem  to  have  all  the  orders 
that  they  can  take  care  of.  This  applies  to 
anthracite  as  well  as  bituminous.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  prices  are  not  apt  to  recede  while 
mining  costs  remain  at  present  levels  and  as 
all  indications  point  towards  an  upward  turn 
of  costs,  prices  will  naturally  have  to  follow 
suit.  In  the  bituminous  trade,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  we  shall  see  some  more  vigorous  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  than  have  been  seen  in 
the  past.  With  price  scales  on  a  higher  level 
certain  old-established  differentials  of  five  or 
ten  cents  a  ton  do  not  have  the  same  propor- 
tiona  value  that  they  did  before  the  war  and 
the  area  of  distribution  for  certain  interests  is 
enlarged  accordingly. 

The  steady  mounting  of  anthracite  prices  in¬ 
troduces  new  problems  and  certain  interests 
are  giving  very  careful  consideration  to  the 
question  of  absorbing  a  certain  amount  of  the 
prospective  increase  in  cost  without  an  advance 
in  the  market  price.  It  is  recognized  that  if 
the  retailers  have  to  pay  more  for  thir  coal, 
pay  an  increased  freight  and  also  meet  in¬ 
creased  handling  charges  the  price  of  coal  will 
be  very  high  in  the  more  remote  places.  And, 
many  of  the  far  seeing  people  in  the  trade 
wish  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  the  cost 
to  the  actual  consumer  well  within  bounds, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  Government  con¬ 
trol,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  might  promise  a  low  price 
and  actually  result  in  a  higher  price  being 
charged  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  resizing  proposition  seems  to  have 
reached  the  same  point  that  it  has  achieved 
several  times  before,  everybody  except  one  or 
two  in  favor  of  it,  but  an  open  question  re¬ 
maining  as  to  the  influence  of  the  objecting 
factors.  It  is  intimated  that  some  news  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  subject  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so,  and  next  week  will 
see  the  preliminaries  also  of  the  anthracite 
miners’  conference.  No  reduction  in  whole¬ 
sale  figures  April  1  is  anticipated,  and,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  usual  situation  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  trade  is  extremely  ac¬ 
tive,  as  dealers  are  alive  to  the  advantage  of 
having  plenty  of  stock  on  hand  and  are  taking 
in  all  they  could  get  or  have  room  for.  The 
recollection  of  the  suspensions  that  occurred 
in  1906  and  1909  continue  strong  with  many 
dealers.  Without  the  formality  of  a  strike  the 
mine  workers  quite  as  effectively  stopped  ton¬ 
nage  movement,  and  three  weeks  is  a  short 
time  to  settle  the  important  issues  involved. 
Many  are  quite  prepared  to  see  a  period  of 
idleness  at  the  anthracite  mines  next  month. 

d  he  operators  and  miners  are  scheduled  to 
begin  their  negotiations  next  Tuesday.  That 
leaves  only  about  three  weeks  in  which  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  demands,  arrive  at  an  agreement  and 
submit  it  to  a  conference  of  mine  workers  for 
approval.  All  this  takes  time,  and  if  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  drag  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  some 
past,  years  it  will  be  well  beyond  the  first  of 
April  before  everything  is  signed  and  sealed. 
It  is  questionable  if  the  men  will  consent  to 
work  beyond  that  date  without  a  definite  wage 
scale  being  established  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  about  to  expire. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Demand  for  Anthracite  Unusually  Brisk  for  This  Time  of  Year — 
Bituminous  Trade  Hopeful  That  Change  for  Better  Is  Near  at  Hand. 


The  publicity  which  has  been  given  in  the 
daily  papers  this  week  to  the  approaching 
anthracite  wage  conference  has  had  its  ef¬ 
fect  in  stimulating  the  wholesale  and  retail 
demand  for  domestic  sizes.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions,  past  and  present,  have  also  played  a 
part  in  bringing  about  a  degree  of  activity 
often  lacking  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Three  months  of  consistently  cold  winter 
weather,  without  any  of  the  usual  variations 
in  the  way  of  January  thaws  or  long  mild 
spells  in  December  or  February,  have  caused 
a  widespread  cleaning  up  of  coal  bins. 
Householders  who  thought  they  had  fully 
provided  for  their  season’s  requirements  are 
sending  in  one  and  two-ton  orders  to  carry 
them  through,  and  this  class  of  business, 
combined  with  the  demands  of  people  who 
always  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  is  keeping 
the  retailers  busy. 

The  dealers  themselves  are  ordering  free¬ 
ly,  not  only  because  business  is  brisk  but  be¬ 
cause  they  figure  that  hard  coal  is  a  “buy” 
at  present  prices,  with  the  outlook  such  as  it 
is.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  of¬ 
ten  an  April  shutdown  at  the  anthracite  col¬ 
lieries  in  years  when  wage  agreements  are 
renewed.  These  are  usually  called  suspen¬ 
sions,  but  the  effect  on  output  is  the  same  as 
if  a  strike  had  been  officially  called.  The 
men  are  loath  to  continue  at  work  if  a  new 
scale  is  not  signed  by  April  1,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  negotiations  can  be  concluded  by 
that  date. 

With  a  year’s  steady  work  behind  them, 
the  mine  workers  would  welcome  an  excuse 
for  laying  off  for  a  few  weeks.  So,  even  if 
a  settlement  is  finally  arrived  at  without  a 
long  struggle  such  as  some  fear,  there  is  at 
least  the  possibility  of  a  short  suspension. 
In  any  event  a  wage  increase,  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  price  increase,  is  as  near  a  cer¬ 
tainty  as  anything  having  to  do  with  the 
future  can  be. 

For  this  reason  the  wholesale  interests 
expect  the  demand  to  increase  in  intensity 
as  the  month  wears  on.  In  the  meantime 
all  prepared  sizes  are  wanted  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  another,  so  that  the  independents 
are  obtaining  the  75-cent  premium  on  prac¬ 
tically  their  entire  output.  Demand  for  pre¬ 
mium  coal  in  the  local  market  is  not  strong, 
however.  Stove  is  the  short  size  at  tide. 

No.  1  buckwheat,  which  has  been  helped 
most  by  the  bituminous  shortage  because  it 
can  be  used  without  mixing,  is  being  sold  by 
individual  shippers  at  prices  ranging  from  50 
to  75  cents  above  the  circular.  In  the  har¬ 
bor  trade  loaded  boats  sometimes  command 
higher  premiums,  although  demurrage  is 
partly  responsible  for  this.  Rice  is  firm  at 
circular,  and  some  grades  are  bringing  25 
cents  more.  Barley  can  still  be  had  at  con¬ 
cessions,  but  embargoes  and  the  freezing  up 
of  washeries  have  tended  to  prevent  the 
tidewater  market  from  being  overcrowded. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

While  the  bituminous  situation  is  not 
showing  any  very  clearly  defined  trend  to¬ 
ward  improvement,  it  is  felt  in  trade  circles 
that  the  turning  point  has  been  reached  and 
that  the  next  few  weeks  will  witness  a  pro¬ 
nounced  change  for  the  better.  This  op¬ 


timism  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the 
existing  car  shortage  and  congestion  is 
largely  a  weather  condition  which  will  be 
modified  gradually  with  the  passing  of 
winter. 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
control  is  another  factor  inspiring  confi¬ 
dence,  though  it  is  realized  that  putting 
transportation  on  a  higher  basis  of  efficiency 
is  a  job  that  will  take  time.  Efforts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  roads  to  get  their  equipment  back  is 
apt  to  make  the  car  situation  worse  instead 
of  better  for  a  few  weeks,  but  eventually  it 
will  work  to  the  advantage  of  operators  on 
systems  having  a  good  car  supply  of  their 
own. 

The  restoration  of  the  order  making  it 
compulsory  to  consign  all  tidewater  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  is 
naturally  displeasing  to  those  who  had 
broken  away  from  the  pools,  and  they  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  largest  shippers.  They  had 
hoped  the  Government  would  remove  some 
of  the  restrictions  instead  of  putting  on  new 
ones,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  they  are 
not  making  any  very  vigorous  efforts  to 
have  the  latest  order  rescinded.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Mr.  Hines  in  control  of  one 
branch  of  coal  distribution  has  also  failed  to 
arouse  any  enthusiasm  in  the  local  trade. 

Milder  weather  this  week  and  the  absence 
of  fresh  snowstorms  have  helped  the  piers  a 
little,  but  loading  is  still  slow  and  an  abnor¬ 
mally  large  percentage  of  the  tonnage 
dumped  is  going  to  public  utilities  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  Commercial  users  are  not  faring 
very  well,  although  shutdowns  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  are  comparatively  few  because  of  the 
availability  of  anthracite  steam  sizes.  Per¬ 
mits  are  still  required  to  ship  to  South  Am¬ 
boy,  Port  Reading  and  Arlington,  the  only 
open  ports  being  Elizabethport,  Pier  18  and 
Port  Liberty.  Coal  has  been  arriving  at  the 
piers  a  little  more  freely  this  week,  but  the 
number  of  cars  standing  is  far  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Priority  in  loading  boats  has  been  dis¬ 
continued. 

Some  contracting  is  reported  on  the  basis 
of  $3.50  to  $3.75  for  good  grades  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  coal.  These  prices  will  not 
take  effect,  of  course,  until  the  Government 
restrictions  are  dropped,  and  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  revision  upward  in  the  event  of  a 
further  wage  increase.  Operators  generally, 
however,  are  indisposed  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  at  this  time. 

Spot  coal  is  unprocurable  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price,  except  for  an  odd  car  here  and 
there,  but  trade  buyers  looking  for  tonnage 
to  place  on  bunker  orders  are  able  to  obtain 
it  in  the  region  at  from  $3.50  up.  Loaded 
boats  in  the  harbor  are  finding  takers  at 
practically  any  price  demanded. 


The  W.  E.  Deegans  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  is  a 
new  $5,000,000  corporation  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
W.  E.  Deegans,  who  has  long  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  coal  industry  in  southern  West 
Virginia,  is  head  of  the  enterprise.  Among  those 
associated  with  him  are  J.  Frank  Grimet,  O.  C.  Huff¬ 
man,  L.  W.  Frantz  and  K.  A.  Burgess,  all  of  Hunt¬ 
ington;  J.  M.  Turner,  Welch,  W.  Va. ;  J.  H.  Taylor, 
Pinson  Fork,  Ky. ;  J.  B.  Hoffmier,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  and 
S.  D.  Frantz,  Mullins,  W.  Va. 


FAIRMONT  DOING  BETTER. 


Car  Supply  in  Region  Showed  Some  Improve¬ 
ment  During  Fore  Part  of  Week. 

Production  assumed  a  more  favorable  slant  this 
week  than  for  more  than  a  month.  Monday  proved 
to  be  a  favorable  day  from  the  viewpoint  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  aggregate  in  the  Fairmont  region  wenl 
up  to  1,418  cars,  of  which  1,308  were  loaded  on  the 
Monongah  Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  On 
the  Monongahela  Railroad  the  West  Virginia  dis¬ 
trict  produced  127  cars,  while  the  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  loaded  227. 

On  the  Monongah  Division  every  mine  was  at 
work  on  Monday,  this  having  been  the  first  time 
since  January  26.  During  that  time  mines  were  idle 
more  or  less,  ranging  from  2  mines  down  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  as  the  minimum,  to  212  idle  on  February 
18.  Production  on  the  division  on  Monday  was  the 
heaviest  since  January  12,  when  the  daily  loading 
aggregated  1,408  loads. 

Tuesday  the  car  supply  held  up  fairly  well.  There 
were  946  cars  on  the  B.  &  O.,  but  the  early  place¬ 
ment  was  only  596.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  56 
mines  were  idle  on  the  division. 

Operators  are  interested  in  the  return  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  private  hands,  as  they  are  inclined  to  take 
a  chance  of  the  companies  making  good  and  will  be 
patient  during  the  period  of  transition.  Quite  a 
little  coal  is  still  being  confiscated  by  the  railroads. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  it  is  understood,  went  under 
private  control  with  the  bulk  of  its  coal  cars  on 
connecting  lines.  However,  it  is  reported,  that  a  lot 
of  empties  under  repairs  were  turned  loose  at  the 
Keyser  yards,  which  helped  some  in  giving  the  big 
car  supply  of  Monday. 

The  practical  rejuvenation  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  is  not  commented  upon  very  much  by  operators, 
who  take  its  recall  as  one  of  the  more  or  less 
troublous  clamps  that  have  been  pinned  down  on  the 
coal  industry  since  the  war.  (Prices  for  the  region 
usual  hang  to  the  government  maximum :  Mine-run, 
$2.50;  prepared  sizes,  $2.75;  slack,  $2.25.  Coal  is 
scarce  and  the  dozen  or  more  brokers  in  the  region 
have  their  troubles  in  securing  any  tonnage. 

Buyers  in  the  field  are  quite  plentiful,  but  mines 
already  have  more  business  than  they  can  handle, 
many  of  the  operators  struggling  along  with  cheap 
railroad  fuel  contracts  they  “fell  for’’  last  spring. 
The  good  waiters,  however,  are  getting  government 
prices  for  their  coal  in  the  meantime,  which  is  bad 
enough,  but  still  better  than  $1.75  and  $1.90. 

From  last  reports  there  were  1,000  cars  loaded  with 
slag  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  railroad,  north 
of  Brownsville,  Pa.  Some  of  the  operators  on  the 
Monongahela  railroad  will  furnish  the  labor  to  un¬ 
load  these  hoppers  in  order  to  secure  cars.  The  rail¬ 
roads  will  pay  the  labor  bill  incurred.  In  the  West 
Virginia  district  The  New  England  Fuel  &  Trans¬ 
mission  Company  and  the  Byrne  Coal  Company 
daily  unloaded  a  few  cars  in  order  to  secure  a  supply. 

Last  Week’s  Production. 

Last  week  the  Fairmont  region  produced  5,444  cars 
of  coal  and  coke — 5,363  cars  of  coal  and  81  cars  of 
coke,  of  which  4,152  cars  of  coal  all  the  coke  was 
produced  on  the  Monongah  Division.  Coke  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  on  the  increase  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Operations  on  the  Monongahela  rail¬ 
road  in  West  Virginia  last  week  produced  1,211  cars 
of  coal. 

Distribution  was  as  follows :  Coal  loaded  east, 
4,152  cars;  coal  loaded  west,  662;  coke  loaded  east, 
44  cars ;  coke  loaded  west,  37  cars ;  Curtis  Bay  ship¬ 
ments,  89  cars ;  St.  George  shipments,  23  cars ;  Michi¬ 
gan  shipments,  94  cars ;  Ohio  points,  237  cars ;  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  points,  331  cars;  railroad  fuel  shipments, 
1,022  cars;  loaded  by  wagon  mines,  26  cars;  loaded 
from  storage  piles,  103  cars. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  loaded  19,339  cars  of  coal  and  coke — 19,127 
cars  or  956,350  tons  of  coal  and  212  cars  of  coke 
despite  the  miserable  car  supply.  The  total  regional 
loading  was  6,118  cars  short  of  January,  but  the 
total  loading  on  the  Monongah  division  was  2,924 
cars  more  than  in  February,  1919,  when  the  lull 
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following  the  war  and  the  struggle  with  die  rail¬ 
roads  to  beat  down  the  price  of  coal,  were  keenly 
felt  in  the  Fairmont  region. 

Distribution  in  February  was  as  follows :  Coal 
loaded  east  on  the  B.  &  O.,  12,403  cars ;  coal  loaded 
west,  2,229  cars;  coke  loaded  east,  88  cars;  coke 
loaded  west,  124  cars;  Curtis  Bay  shipments,  190 
cars;  Michigan  point  shipments,  392  cars,  Ohio  ship¬ 
ments,  748  cars;  miscellaneous  shipments,  1,090  cars, 
railroad  fuel,  3,544  cars;  loaded  by  wagon  mines 
on  the  Monongah  division,  70  cars. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


Anthracite  Trade  Going  Strong,  with  Bitumi¬ 
nous  as  Tight  as  Ever. 

With  the  new  demands  of  the  miners  being  given 
wide  publicity,  there  is  far  more  activity  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  trade  than  is  desired.  So  far  as  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  concerned  they  need  no  stimulus  what¬ 
ever,  as  they  see  an  extremely  busy  month  of  March 
in  sight.  Contrary  to  other  years  no  dealer  would 
think  of  curtailing  his  receipts  at  this  time.  While 
there  is  a  feeling  that  an  actual  shut-down  of  the 
mines  will  be  avoided,  they  all  know  that  with  the 
probable  increase  in  price  it  is  good  business  to  take 
all  the  coal  they  can  get  hold  of. 

Cold  weather  continues,  with  much  ice  and  snow 
on  the  ground,  all  of  which  means  heavy  consump¬ 
tion.  The  consumer  keeps  calling  for  more  coal  and 
the  dealers  as  a  general  thing  are  behind  on  their 
deliveries.  The  call  is  for  stove  and  nut,  yet  it  can 
be  said  pea  is  moving  better  and  some  dealers  actually 
claim  they  will  reach  their  normal  output  on  this 
size  before  the  end  of  the  month.  We  know  for  a 
fact  also  that  dealers  with  storage  room  are  taking 
in  all  the  company  pea  they  can  get  hold  of,  as 
there  is  a  feeling  that  if  there  are  but  two  sizes 
next  season,  a  nice  stock  of  pea  will  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  around. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  new  sizing  plan 
will  be  adopted,  although  actual  announcement  of 
the  fact  is  being  withheld.  It  seems  to  be  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  no  public  statement  will  be  made  until  after 
the  new  wage  scale  is  agreed  upon  and  that  the  new 
prices  and  sizes  will  be  given  out  at  the  same  time. 

.Receipts  this  week  have  been  fairly  good  and 
it  is  believed  the  local  dealers  have  been  helped  by 
the  embargo  against  the  New  England  roads  which 
have  been  fighting  snow  storms  for  the  past  several 
weeks.  Using  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  it  would 
be  no  surprise  to  see  the  local  receipts  heavily  cut 
once  the  railroads  Down  East  are  able  to  move  traffic. 

Steam  Sizes  Strengthening. 

There  has  been  a  general  strengthening  in  the 
steam  trade.  Buckwheat  is  the  leader  and  the 
larger  companies  are  none  too  prompt  in  filling  or¬ 
ders  for  this  size,  while  the  independents  are  able 
to  move  this  size  at  full  price.  Rice  also  has  picked 
up  very  much  and  the  companies  are  now  taking 
heavy  tonnages  of  this  size  from  their  storage  yards. 
While  barley  is  not  yet  called  for  to  the  extent  of 
the  production,  yet  this  size  also  is  moving  into  the 
market  with  some  sign  of  activity. 

The  bituminous  trade  fails  to  show  signs  of  im¬ 
provement,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  local 
domestic  consumer.  Of  course  the  car  supply  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  the  shortage,  al¬ 
though  the  railroads  are  inclined  to  intimate  that 
the  car  situation  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  some  ship¬ 
pers  would  have  the  consumer  believe.  With  the 
railroads  back  in  private  hands,  it  is  believed  that 
this  subject  of  car  supply  will  be  the  basis  of  much 
argument  in  a  short  time. 

Many  of  the  big  industrial  plants  hereabouts  have 
but  the  most  meagre  supplies  on  hand  and  more 
than  one  of  them  is  resorting  to  the  war  practice 
of  trying  to  extend  their  supply  by  mixing  in  a 
small  proportion  of  anthracite  steam  sizes.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  practice  will  attain  the 
vogue  of  war  time,  as  so  many  then  found  it  almost 
impracticable. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tonnage  of  wagon 
coal  coming  into  the  market  and  of  course  all  of 
this  is  sold  to  spot  trade.  The  price  for  this  grade 


usually  reaches  $3.85  net  to  the  consumer.  So  far 
as  $2.95  coal  is  concerned  it  would  seem  that  that 
price  is  merely  a  figure  for  basing  the  real  selling 
price,  as  no  sales  are  made  at  that  price.  This  is  a 
natural  condition,  as  with  contract  customers  clamor¬ 
ing  for  coal  they  are  getting  all  of  it  at  the  in¬ 
creased  price  allowed  by  the  rules. 

There  is  a  good  movement  of  coal  to  tide  for 
bunkering,  and  while  the  embargo  is  still  effective 
against  exports,  there  is  also  a  limited  amount  of 
this  business  going  forward  under  permits. 

It  is  believed  that  with  the  coming  of  better 
weather,  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  supply  of  soft  coal  will  im¬ 
prove  soon,  as  the  railroads  intimate  that  they  will 
be  able  soon  to  show  better  results  in  the  car  supply. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 


Reserve  Stocks  Greatly  Cut  Down  —  Car 
Shortage  Cuts  Receipts 

Aside  from  the  shift  of  control  of  export  and 
bunker  permits  from  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  under  the  revival  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  order  of  November  6,  1917, 
there  has  been  little  change  at  Norfolk  during  the 
last  week.  Although  dumpings  over  the  piers  are 
continuing  at  about  the  figure  of  the  last  month, 
less  tonnage  is  arriving  at  tide  from  the  mines  than 
was  the  case  earlier  in  the  year.  This,  with  the 
heavy  dumpings,  is  cutting  down  reserve  stocks  on 
the  tracks  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  On 
Wednesday  only  a  little  more  than  155,000  tons  stood 
on  the  tracks  at  the  two  ports,  while  three  weeks  ago 
the  figures  were  up  nearly  to  twice  that  amount. 
Poor  car  supply  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  a  part  of 
the  falling  off  in  receipts.  One  shipper  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  cat  supply  at  the  mines  for  the 
week  commencing  Wednesday  would  not  run  over 
50  per  cent  on  any  single  day. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  situation  as  it  now 
stands  is  a  shortage  of  prepared  soft  grades  in  the 
local  retail  market.  Retail  dealers,  it  is  said,  are 
being  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  prepared  sizes  to  meet  their  customers’  demands. 

The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  the  low  differen¬ 
tial  allowed  under  Government  prices  between  run- 
of-mine  product  and  prepared  grades.  A  premium 
of  25  cents  a  ton  is  added  to  the  run-of-mine  price 
for  prepared  coals.  An  added  factor,  it  is  said,  is 
the  falling  off  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  which 
uses  the  slack  left  from  the  preparation  of  the  retail 
sizes.  , 

Exchange  Powers  Revived. 

The  official  changes  which  attended  the  passing 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  took  local  shippers 
by  surprise.  Up  until  Saturday,  little  or  no  intima¬ 
tion  had  reached  the  trade  at  Norfolk  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  revival  of  the  full  powers  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchanges.  A  number  of  firms  in  Norfolk  that  had 
withdrawn  from  the  exchange  when  the  order  was 
suspended  last  February,  are  of  course  back  in  it 
now. 

It  is  not  expected  at  Norfolk  that  the  change  in 
the  machinery  for  handling  distribution  will  eliminate 
the  diversion  of  coal,  which  has  been  so  disturbing 
a  factor  in  the  local  situation  for  two  months.  So 
long  as  railroads  and  public  utilities  up  East  stand 
in  urgent  need  of  product,  shippers  here  believe  the 
Government  will  continue  to  send  it  to  them  through 
some  agency  or  other. 

The  week’s  dumpings,  which  are  about  the  volume 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  amounted  to  357,640  tons. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  had  164,219  tons;  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio,  123,020  and  the  Virginian  70,401. 

Stocks  on  the  tracks  at  tide  on  Wednesday  were 
155,476  tons,  of  which  Norfolk  &  Western  reported 
37,493  tons,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  72,671  and  the 
Virginian  45,312. 

February’s  dumpings  reached  a  total  of  1,281,998 
tons  as  compared  with  796,199  in  February,  1919. 
This  year’s  tonnage  by  railroads  was  as  follows : 
Norfolk  &  Western,  542,848;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
416,178;  Virginian,  322,972. 


UPSET  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Fear  Activities  of  New  Export  and  Bunker 
Committee. 

Plans  of  the  trade  here  to  handle  the  soft  coal 
business  which  were  made  to  take  effect  when  the 
railroads  were  finally  returned  to  private  owners  was 
all  smashed  when  President  Wilson  issued  his  Fuel 
Control  Order,  which  provides  for  the  retention  of 
the  Central  Coal  Committee,  and  the  regional  direc¬ 
tors  for  domestic  use,  and  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  have  charge  of  the  bunker  permits  and 
export  business  in  general.  While  the  trade  has  had 
quite  some  experience  with  the  Central  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Washington  and  the  Regional  Directors,  the 
export  and  bunker  committee,  the  newest  creation,  is 
an  unknown  quantity. 

What  the  latter  committee  will  do  is  what  is 
causing  the  most  concern  here,  and  probably  else¬ 
where  as  well,  and  there  does  not  appear  any  chance 
that  this  “supervision”  will  be  removed,  and  thus 
afford  any  relief  to  the  shippers.  The  newest  Wilson 
move  has  even  made  matters  worse,  is  the  view  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  here.  The  talk  of 
going  into  court,  which  has  been  coming  to  the 
surface  every  once  in  a  while  sort  of  fills  the  air 
just  now,  but  the  trade  does  not  know  where  it  would 
get  off  in  litigation  and  some  of  the  leaders  hold  to 
the  view  that  they  have  enough  trouble  already 
without  borrowing  more  by  beginning  any  court 
action,  the  final  result  of  which  they  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  foresee,  and  which  would  involve  a  tremen¬ 
dous  cost. 

While  regulation  of  the  industry  causes  worry 
the  production  situation  is  deplorable  to  say  the 
least.  The  demand  by  the  four  New  England  gov¬ 
ernors,  which  caught  official  Washington’s  ear  and 
resulted  in  thousands  of  cars  of  coal  being  rushed 
to  that  territory,  has  added  to  the  difficulty.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  were  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  and 
B.  &  O.  and  from  other  roads  as  far  south  as  Valley 
Forge,  Va.,  and  even  from  Hampton  Roads,  and 
reports  from  the  New  England  section  have  it  that 
the  sidings  are  all  jammed  with  loaded  coal  cars. 
From  Baltimore  a  large  quantity  of  the  coal  was 
diverted  and  even  Newport  News  was  called  upon 
to  ship  to  the  New  England  territory  by  the  water 
route.  The  trade  is  speculating  whether  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  pay  the  heavy  freight  charges  and  be  able 
to  take  all  of  the  coal  and  doubt  is  expressed  in 
certain  quarters.  Some  of  the  dealers  believe  the  the 
situation  that  occurred  in  the  West  during  the  coal 
strike  whe  nthousands  of  cars  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  East  were  declined  and  had  to  be  shipped 
back  to  the  point  of  production  will  be  repeated. 

Can  New  England  Take  It  All? 

The  supplies  for  local  industries  in  this  territory 
is  limited,  almost  on  the  hand-to-mouth  variety.  So 
heavy  has  been  the  demand,  and  it  still  is,  that  the 
shipments  along  the  Pennsy  together  with  the  B.  &  O. 
and  the  Western  Maryland  for  industries,  local 
harbor  delivery  and  coastwise  needs,  is  hardly  suf¬ 
ficient  and  at  Curtis  Bay  there  are  but  200  cars,  100 
of  which  are  the  property  of  a  steel  company.  There 
continues  a  demand  for  empties  from  the  mining 
territory  and  while  the  high  loading  mark  Monday 
was  3,327,  this  has  fallen  rapidly  because  of  no 
rolling  stock.  During  the  past  week  loading  along 
the  B.  &  O.  ranged  from  60  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
run  down  as  low  as  27  per  cent.  The  supply  at  this 
writing  is  about  40  per  cent.  Coal  men  here  have 
been  pleading  with  Washington  for  empties  so  as  to 
arrange  for  the  coming  of  the  export  movement,  but 
without  much  success. 

Hard  coal  receipts  were  light  during  the  week 
because  receipts  were  light  and  only  a  few  of  the 
desirable  sizes  arrived.  Store  and  nut  coal  remain 
scarce  while  egg  and  pea  sizes  are  to  be  had.  In 
view  of  the  coming  meeting  of  the  miners  in  the 
hard  coal  territory  and  when  their  demands  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  dealers  shake  their  heads,  for  they  are 
already  beginning  to  see  coal  for  the  home  at  $15 
to  $16. 


G.  H.  Reeves,  of  the  Reeves  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
Minneapolis,  has  gone  to  Florida  for  a  rest. 
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OPTIMISM  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 


Return  of  Roads  Cheer  Operators — Govern¬ 
ment  Responsible  for  Present  Conditions. 

Although  little  change  in  the  car  situation  of  the 
coal  business  of  Central  Pennsylvania  was  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  past  week,  operators  of  the  field 
view  the  situation  more  optimistically  than  has  been 
the  case  for  a  long  time.  The  reason  for  this  optim¬ 
ism  on  the  part  of  the  coal  men  is  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  were  returned  to  the  various  private  owners 
by  the  Government  during  the  week.  Coal  men  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  railroads  was  a  marked  failure  so 
far  as  it  affected  the  coal  trade  and  while  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  the  railroads  are  in  a  very 
muddled  condition  it  is  believed  that  they  can  be 
extricated  from  the  mess  much  more  capably  by  the 
rail  experts  than  by  the  Government  officials.  The 
shortage  of  cars  and  the  failure  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  arrange  by  contract  for  its  own 
coal  supply  has  produced  a  condition  approaching 
chaos  in  the  coal  trade.  The  Railroad  Administration 
has  failed  to  keep  up  the  normal  supply  of  new  cars 
and  from  casual  observance  it  is  evident  that  general 
repairs  have  been  woefully  neglected. 

One  operator  interviewed  was  emphatic  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Governmental  operation  of  railroads 
together  with  some  shortsighted  administrative  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  part  of  the  Fuel  Administration  are 
responsible  for  present  conditions  in  the  coal  trade. 
He  stated  that  there  is  a  short  supply  of  coal  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  that  short  time 
in  the  mines  is  the  rule.  Both  wages  and  profits 
are  decreased  as  well  as  railroad  revenues. 

Coal  Situation  Unchanged. 

The  situation  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  has  remained  practically  un¬ 
changed  during  the 'past  week.  Certain  mines  in  the 
Somerset  county  district  reported  an  increase  in  the 
car  supply  during  the  past  week  but  in  the  Hunting¬ 
don-Broad  Top  region,  according  to  a  report  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association, 
there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  car  supply. 
During  the  week  the  Pennsvlyania  R.R.  consigned 
a  number  of  reserve  cars  to  the  Huntingdon  district 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demand  there. 

Operators  in  Cambria  county  claim  to  be  losing 
enormous  sums  of  money  daily  as  a  result  of  the  car 
shortage.  A  local  operator  declared  that  the  loss 
to  his  firm  each  day  runs  into  the  thousands. 

Operators  of  the  Somerset  district,  who  are  clamor¬ 
ing  for  improved  conditions,  claim  that  the  existing 
situation  is  far  worse  than  during  the  war  period 
when  every  available  car  was  used  in  rushing  coal 
to  tidewater  for  transport  use. 

That  all  sections  of  the  district  are  not  equally 
affected  by  the  car  shortage  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Corporation  was  able  to  fill 
its  orders  during  the  past  week  while  many  other 
operations  shipped  only  a  few  cars  of  fuel. 

Market  conditions,  too,  have  experienced  but  little 
change.  The  operators  are  so  hard  pressed  to  fill 
contracts  that  little  fuel  finds  its  way  to  the  open 
market  although  there  are  scores  of  brokers  and 
buyers  in  the  district  ready  to  grab  every  stray  car 
that  puts  in  an  appearance.  The  Government  price 
of  $2.95  per  ton  is  still  in  vogue.  The  few  wagon 
loading  mines  that  are  operating  are  receiving  an 
additional  75  cents  per  ton  for  haulage  while  coal 
for  export  brings  a  premium  of  $1.35  per  ton  over 
the  regular  Government  figure. 


American  Coal  to  Africa. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United 
States  to  Africa  during  the  calendar  year  1919,  were : 
British  East  Africa,  2,068  tons;  British  West  Africa, 
4.159  tons;  British  South  Africa,  16,100  tons;  French 
Africa,  52,001 ;  Italian  Africa,  5,166  tons;  Portuguese 
Africa,  55,430  tons,  Egypt,  37,543  tons— a  total  of 
172,467  tons. 


President  Wilson,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  is  spending  a  brief  vacation  at  Palm  Beach. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  TIGHT. 


No  Loosening  Up  in  Bituminous  and  Many 
Confiscations  Still  Reported. 

It  appears  that  the  Buffalo  jobbing  trade  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  discouraged  every  day  over  the 
situation  and  the  outlook.  For  this  reason  everybody 
is  welcoming  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
ownership,  for  it  is  held  that  things  could  not  well 
be  worse  and  they  may  possibly  be  better  when 
everything  settles  down  to — something.  The  main 
difficulty  now  is  that  nobody  knows  what  to  expect. 
The  railroads  will  not  buy  any  coal  direct,  unless 
they  have  some  under  contract,  but  they  must  have 
it,  so  they  take  what  they  want,  no  matter  whose 
it  is  or  who  is  hit  by  the  confiscation. 

At  the  same  time  car  supply  is  about  as  poor  as  it 
has  ever  been.  Some  shippers  say  it  is  as  bad  as  it 
was  away  back  in  war  time.  Others  who  have  been 
down  the  line  of  some  of  the  coal  roads  report  that 
there  are  so  few  coal  cars  to  be  seen  that  it  must 
be  a  long  time  before  the  supply  is  even  fairly  good. 
What  has  become  of  the  cars  is  hard  to  tell.  Of 
course  there  have  been  bad  snow  blockades,  but  they 
are  now  weeks  past  and  the  cars  can  hardly  be 
snowed  in  yet.  It  must  be  that  they  have  been  sent 
to  other  territory  or  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  motive 
power  available. 

All  the  bituminous  mines  are  idle  days  at  a  time, 
waiting  for  cars,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  anthracite  mines  as  well.  It  may  be 
too  late  now  for  any  more  big  snow  storms,  though 
they  do  come  sometimes,  but  something  is  to  blame 
for  the  scarcity.  Provide  plenty  of  cars,  or  even  a 
normal  supply  and  most  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
over,  for  if  a  shipper  had  his  coal  taken  on  the  way 
he  could  then  get  more  started  in  a  day  or  two  and 
the  roads  would  soon  get  enough  to  last  them.  But 
now  a  shipper  just  manages  to  get  a  block  of  cars 
under  way  when  he  learns  that  they  have  been  taken 
and  he  must  work  some  time  before  any  more  can 
be  loaded. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long,  for  shippers 
will  become  so  utterly  discouraged  that  they  will 
drop  out  for  the  time  and  let  the  manufacturing 
plants  go  cold.  It  has  been  close  to  this  sort  of 
calamity  a  good  many  times  already.  The  car  short¬ 
age  can  be  summed  up  as  to  blame  for  it  all,  for  with 
cars  enough  the  output  would  at  once  equal  the 
demand  and  soon  exceed  it  and  there  would  then  be 
a  surplus.  As  it  is  now,  there  will  never  be  anything 
but  this  distressing  hand-to-mouth  trade,  which  satis¬ 
fies  nobody  and  is  all  the  time  on  the  very  edge  of 
disaster.  * 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  a  good  many  of  the 
railroad  managers  are  accused  of  helping  to  keep  up 
this  state  of  things,  in  order  to  prove  Government 
incompetency  in  the  case.  That  sort  of  thing  is  now 
past  at  least,  so  that  the  former  owners  can  now  take 
hold  with  both  hands,  and  go  to  work  on  their  merits. 
Bituminous  prices  are  still  “regulated”  at  $4.70  for 
Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No. 
8  lump  and  three-quarter,  $4.25  for  all  mine  run  and 
slack,  but  the  selling  of  everything  at  any  old  price 
is  becoming  quite  too  common. 

Anthracite  is  still  scarce,  but  it  is  expected  to 
improve  soon  and  with  .better  weather,  if  it  ever 
comes,  the  demand  will  drop  off  materially. 


What  of  Improved  Service? 

Is  the  return  of  the  railroads  apt  to  give  any  folks 
a  spirit  of  hesitancy  in  buying?  Will  any  con¬ 
sumer  anticipate  such  an  improved  service  that  coal 
may  again  be  in  plentiful  supply,  with  accompanying 
lower  prices? 

It  is  difficult  for  the  seller  to  emphasize  the  serious 
possibilities  of  the  outlook  with  the  railroad  offi¬ 
cials  promising  much  improved  service,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  we  shall  .be  seeing  an  easier  de¬ 
mand  in  some  quarters  at  least. 


New  England  Coal  Dealers  meet  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  the  25th. 


NO  IMPROVEMENT  AT  CHICAGO 


Production  in  Various  Districts  Picks  Up  but 
Little — Premium  on  Fre  Coal. 

With  practically  no  transit  coal  being  offered  in 
the  Chicago  market,  the  situation  this  week  con¬ 
tinues  practically  the  same  as  for  the  previous  week, 
according  to  reports  of  coal  operators  and  dealers. 
Reports  indicate  that  mines  have  picked  up  but  little 
if  at  all  on  production  during  the  past  week. 

Return  of  the  railroads  to  original  owners,  which 
took  place  the  first  of  the  week,  is  viewed  optimisti¬ 
cally  in  most  circles.  There  is  some  disposition, 
however,  to  “wait  and  see”  just  what  the  immediate 
result  of  this  transfer  will  be. 

It  is  declared  that  the  roads  have  fallen  so  far 
behind  in  quantity  and  condition  of  rolling  stock 
that  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  any  permanent  or 
noticeable  improvement  can  be  shown  in  a  car  serv¬ 
ice.  The  railroads  will  do  everything  possible  to 
pull  things  together,  it  is  declared,  and  the  result 
is  expected  by  most  operators  to  mean  better  car 
service  at  the  mines  almost  immediately. 

Railroads  in  Chicago  are  now  busy  re-establishing 
themselves  in  their  own  offices,  many  of  them  re¬ 
establishing  themselves  in  the  same  quarters  occu¬ 
pied  before  the  Railroad  Administration  took  over 
the  roads. 

A§  far  as  quantity  of  coal  offered  on  the  Chicago 
market  is  concerned,  free  coal  is  at  premium.  All 
coal  is  being  placed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  and 
delivered  and  there  is  little  indication  that  much 
headway  will  be  made  immediately  in  this  situation. 

Eastern  coal,  particularly  in  domestic  sizes,  is  not 
to  be  had.  Smokeless  coal  of  any  kind  continues 
as  scarce  as  ever. 

The  Chicago  Wholesale  Shippers’  Association  has 
registered  serious  disapproval  of  the  15-cent  a  ton 
limit  that  has  been  imposed  on  jobbers. 

Business  Good  and  Bad. 

“Business  is  both  good  and  bad,”  declare  the  ship¬ 
pers.  “If  we  have  the  coal  it  is  good,  but  even  then 
the  15  cents  a  ton  that  we  are  allowed  is  keeping  our 
bookkeepers  working  with  the  red  ink  most  of  the 
time.”  ' 

Retailers  continue  to  make  deliveries  as  rapidly  as 
their  wagons  and  trucks  can  be  moved.  There  has 
been  no  letup  in  the  demand  for  deliveries  from 
ultimate  consumers.  The  'weather  has  moderated 
considerably  during  the  past  week  and  indications 
are  that  warmer,  sunshiny  days  are  lying  immediately 
ahead. 

Fair  weather  has  also  helped  considerably  in  par¬ 
tially  untangling  transportation  conditions.  Cars  are 
being  moved  without  the  handicap  of  blustery 
storms  or  snow  banks,  but  the  room  that  still  exists 
for  improvement  has  no  small  proportions. 

Switching  conditions  are  slightly  improved  with 
many  dealers  reporting  less  trouble  than  usual  in 
getting  their  cars  on  their  own  tracks. 

Considerable  uneasiness  over  the  railroad  labor 
situation  has  been  removed  following  receipt  of  the 
announcement  that  the  road  unions  are  to  give  the 
present  railroad  management  a  trial.  An  early 
walkout  all  along  the  line  was  predicted  by  many 
men  connected  with  the  coal  industry. 

Just  where  the  industry  would  have  wound  up 
had  labor  difficulties  on  the  railroads  come  to  a  head 
is  difficult  to  have  predicted.  Several  large  opera¬ 
tors,  however,  were  preparing  for  the  worst,  taking 
the  railroaders  at  their  word  when  they  said  they 
would  quit. 

Everything  points  to  big  sales  of  coal  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  The  railroads  which  have  just  been 
dropped  by  the  Government  are  all  short  of  coal 
and  will  have  to  buy  heavily  soon.  Large  orders 
are  looked  forward  to  from  all  of  the  roads. 

The  three  buying  branches  of  the  coal  industry — 
dealers,  railroads  and  manufacturers — are  all  with¬ 
out  surplus  stocks  of  coal.  For  this  reason  the  de¬ 
mand  throughout  the  summer  and  for  the  next  year 
at  least  is  bound  to  be  large,  it  is  pointed  out. 

All  this  means  that  there  will  be  no  letup  in  the 
buying  of  fuel  during  April,  May  and  June  and  that 
the  usual  campaigns  and  selling  measures  that  are 
adopted  in  average  years  during  these  months,  will 
prove  unnecessary  as  far  as  moving  the  coal  is  con¬ 
cerned. 
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CINCINNATI  OPTIMISTIC. 


Better  Railroad  Outlook  and  Other  Factors 

Have  Good  Effect  on  Sentiment. 

Despite  unfortunate  immediate  conditions,  the  coal 
interests  are  much  more  cheerful.  The  tremendous 
pressure  of  spring  and  summer  orders,  practically  all 
of  which  they  are  pigeonholing  for  later  considera¬ 
tion,  doubtless  has  much  to  do  with  this.  The  dis¬ 
missal  of  government  committees,  which  have  been 
diverting  slow-moving  coal  from  the  diligent  and 
forehanded  consumer  to  the  negligent  and  slothful, 
is  perhaps  another  consideration,  realized  along  with 
a  lessening  of  confiscations.  A  slightly  improved  car 
supply  is  no  inconsiderable  item.  The  prospect  of  an 
early  release  from  all  the  hampering  circumstances 
of  government  control  is,  however,  the  salient  occa¬ 
sion  for  better  mood.  Outside  of  any  consideration 
of  price,  the  thing  has  been  woefully  harassing  to  the 
trade. 

The  change  in  the  car  supply  situation  has  not 
been  much  as  yet,  but  it  has  been  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  more  optimistic  producers  believe  that 
an  important  start  has  been  made  toward  permanent 
relief.  That  this  relief  will  come  gradually  is  com¬ 
monly  understood.  Thousands  of  cars  sent  broad¬ 
cast  by  diversion  still  are  in  remote  sections,  but 
railroad  men  say  that  the  present  milder  weather 
will  greatly  facilitate  efforts  to  recover  the  wayward 
rolling  stock.  They  are  promising  great  energy  in 
the  quest  and  it  is  admitted  that  there  already  has 
been  some  slight  realization  on  their  part. 

Car  supply  last  week  was  from  40  to  45  per  cent 
of  normal.  The  C.  &  O.  righted  itself  up  somewhat 
from  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  the  week  before 
and  the  L.  &  N.  was  also  improved.  Conditions  on 
the  N.  &  W.  were  worse,  however,  and  the  B.  &  O. 
had  new  troubles,  cutting  down  the  tonnage  from 
Fairmont. 

The  sub-regional  committee  which  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  here  since  the  strike  emergency,  has  laid  down 
its  tasks.  As  a  consequence,  consignments  of  coal 
are  going  through  to  their  proper  destination,  bar¬ 
ring  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cars  confis¬ 
cated  for  railroad  needs.  This  in  itself  is  a  grateful 
realization  and  shippers  declare  confidently  that  there 
will  now  be  a  more  competent  distribution  to  points 
of  real  need  than  there  was  before.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  these  boards  were  played  upon  by 
men  whose  distress  was  rather  at  the  price  than 
the  supply.  There  is  a  feeling  that  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  to  put  some  manufacturers,  utilities  and  by¬ 
product  concerns  upon  their  own  resources.  They 
were  getting  the  very  bad  habit  of  leaning  on  the 
Government  for  service  which  their  own  energy 
could  better  have  supplied. 

Nothing  Available  at  Government  Price. 

Very  little  coal  is  being  sold  at  Government  prices 
at  this  time.  The  sharp  limit  on  shipments  imposed 
by  the  car  supply  shortage  has  held  shippers  very 
closely  to  responses  to  demands  on  contracts  made 
before  the  trouble  came  on.  There  are  those  in  coal 
circles  who  say  that  they  do  not  know  of  a  pound 
of  coal  that  is  going  at  this  time  at  the  Government 
rate  and  the  assertion  is  freely  made  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  rate  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 

Cincinnati  companies,  with  large  and  growing  or¬ 
ders  for  exports,  are  not  counting  on  getting  much 
of  their  product  on  ships  in  the  next  thirty  or  sixty 
days.  They  are  not  encouraged  by  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tidewater  Exchange,  which  they  say 
has  been  a  hampering  influence  all  during  its  opera¬ 
tions.  They  feel  assured,  however,  that  export  busi¬ 
ness  will  loom  big  during  the  coming  shipping  season 
and  establish  a  permanent  foreign  business  for  Amer¬ 
ican  bituminous  coal. 

Reports  from  the  various  mining  districts  show 
that  practically  all  of  them  are  seriously  affected  by 
prevailing  epidemics.  As  yet  the  general  sickness 
has  not  been  embarrassing  to  production  because 
there  has  always  been  more  than  enough  labor  avail¬ 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  possible  loading. 

Coal  men  are  watching  closely  to  see  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  a  restoration  of  the  railroads  to  their 
former  owners.  They  are  cheerful  in  the  thought 
that  conditions,  if  they  change  at  all,  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  improvement. 


It  is  apparent  that,  unless  the  price  soars  beyond 
all  reason — a  condition  against  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  producers  is  determined 
to  guard — the  great  industries  of  the  country  are 
going  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  fill  not  only 
their  customary  bunkers,  but  every  portion  of  avail¬ 
able  storage  room  otherwise  with  coal.  Even  those 
who  do  not  anticipate  another  crisis  are  determined 
not  to  take  long  chances  again  in  waiting  for  a 
low  market,  having  been  taught  by  their  last  experi¬ 
ence  along  that  line,  which  proved  anything  but 
profitable.  They  are  ready  to  contract  and  order 
right  now  in  record  volume. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 


Strange  Features  of  Distribution  and  Ship¬ 
ping  Reported. 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control  is 
looked  to  bring  about  a  change  of  conditions  to  ship¬ 
pers  which  will  be  most  welcome.  It  is  not  expected 
to  occur  in  an  instant,  but  preliminary  signs  were 
apparent  before  the  return  occurred,  which  promised 
better  things.  Now  that  the  change  has  taken  place, 
the  managements  will  be  on  their  mettle  to  show  that 
they  can  make  good. 

An  instance  of  the  erratic  and  unreliable  handling 
of  traffic  under  Government  control  is  shown  in  the 
supply  of  coal  to  a  public  service  corporation  in  the 
Twin  Cities.  This  institution  has  used  Illinois  coal 
largely,  but  when  the  strike  was  on,  found  its  reserve 
stock  running  low.  An  order  was  placed  for  a 
quantity  of  coal  from  the  docks.  It  appears  that  it 
was  loaded,  but  when  it  came  to  moving  it,  the  string 
of  loaded  cars  was  billed  out  at  the  docks  instead 
of  being  made  into  trains  for  quick  distribution  and 
billed  in  blocks.  The  result  was  that  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  coal,  the  cars  were  broken  into  units  of 
one  and  two  for  going  in  every  direction.  When  it 
came  to  making  up  for  routing,  the  entire  lot  became 
congested  in  the  yards  and  did  not  get  started  for 
some  days.  In  the  meantime,  the  public  service  cor¬ 
poration  was  down  to  about  a  single  day’s  reserve, 
when  relief  came  from  Illinois,  500  miles  away,  ahead 
of  the  dock  coal,  only  150  miles  distant. 

Trade  Awaiting  Developments. 

So  far  as  the  new  season  is  concerned,  the  trade 
still  waits  developments.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  an  early  announcement  of  what  is  to  be  expected, 
so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  on  whatever  basis 
is  determined.  The  trend  of  the  buying  trade  is 
strong  for  forcing  lower  prices,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  upon  what  this  is  to  be  expected.  The  general 
demand  in  every  direction  for  lower  prices  is  felt  in 
coal  as  well.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
determined  upon  sentiment.  And  so  long  as  labor 
scales  are  going  up  there  is  little  chance  to  look  for 
lower  costs. 

The  winter’s  supply  of  fuel  is  certainly  lasting  a 
great  deal  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  in 
view  of  the  limited  stock  and  the  severe  weather. 
With  the  worst  of  the  winter  over,  there  still  remains 
a  small  quantity  of  hard  coal  available,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  soft  coal.  It  will  be  about  two  months 
before  the  new  stocks  of  coal  begin  to  arrive  at  the 
docks,  but  in  the- meantime,  the  demand  is  likely  to 
be  confined  to  smaller  and  smaller  tonnage.  Retail 
dealers  are  curtailing  their  buying,  and  after  another 
month,  will  be  disinclined  to  buy  unless  they  abso¬ 
lutely  have  to  have  more  stock. 

Freight  Rates  in  Foreign  Trade. 

In  their  weekly  report  on  the  ocean  freight  situa¬ 
tion  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
state : 

“Conditions  are  practically  the  same  as  a  week 
ago;  and  since  then  we  have  closed  a  large  number 
of  steamers  to  transport  coal  to  the  East  Coast  of 
South  America,  and  to  Europe,  and  also  a  few 
charters  for  coals  to  the  West  Indies. 

“As  in  the  past  few  weeks,  all  these  charters  were 
closed  at  rates  considerably  lower  than  those  quoted 
by  the  Shipping  Board. 

“Whenever  you  are  in  the  market  for  steamers 
to  transport  coal  kindly  get  in  touch  with  us,  so  that 
we  can  give  you  the  exact  freight  quotation  at  that 
time.” 


IiOSTON  DISTRESS  ACUTE. 


Relief  Promised  by  Shipping  Board  Fails  to 
Materialize  as  Yet. 

This  week  has  seen  the  plight  of  New  England 
with  reference  to  fuel  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
bituminous  coal,  grow  immeasurably  worse.  This, 
too,  is  the  situation  that  has  developed  since  25,000 
or  30,000  volunteers  turned  to  and  “dug  out”  the 
railroads  over  the  week  end.  The  tie-up  now  is  all 
the  more  serious  because  of  the  temporary  closing 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  which  went  out  of  operation 
for  a  few  days  along  with  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

It  is  generally  pointed  to  in  New  England  as  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  office  boy  type  of  man¬ 
agement  now  being  served  up  in  Washington  that, 
although  it  was  known  to  every  high  official  in  the 
national  capital  that  this  section  of  the  country  faced 
the  worst  bituminous  coal  shortage  ever,  no  one  had 
the  foresight  to  provide  any  means  of  keeping  the 
canal  going  after  March  1. 

Less  than  half  the  normal  amount  is  arriving 
weekly.  When  it  is  considered  that  many  indus¬ 
tries  of  small  size  already  have  shut  their  doors 
and  that  less  than  one-half  the  normal  amount  of 
coal  is  coming  in  either  by  rail  or  water,  then  one 
sees  where  we  “are  at.” 

The  public  took  hold  and  dug  out  the  railroads 
the  other  day  when  the  situation  got  so  bad  that  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  New  Haven  had  been  forced 
to  cancel  every  freight  train  on  their  systems.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cars  loaded  with  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  were  among  the  thousands  of  freight  cars  frozen 
to  the  tracks  in  the  freight  yards  and  on  sidings. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  now  have  been  released  by  the 
work  of  the  regular  crews,  the  thousands  of  volun¬ 
teers  and  the  sun. 

Storrow  Favors  Distribution  Control. 

Mr.  Storrow  told  the  Journal’s  representative 
that,  aside  from  the  reopening  of  the  canal,  there 
was  another  important  help  that  Washington  must 
give — some  Federal  body  to  take  over  the  work 
that  the  New  England  Sub-Coal  Committee  has  been 
carry  on.  The  committee  handled  the  distribution 
of  coal  as  equitably  as  possible  and  looked  after  the 
granting  of  permits  to  secure  coal  for  industrial 
plants.  With  the  passing  of  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  the  committee  went  out  without  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  protecting  the  public. 

Mr.  Storrow  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  bituminous  coal  afloat  now  in 
Boston  Harbor,  and  probably  elsewhere,  that  could 
be  handled  by  such  a  committee  to  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  to  let  it  be  unloaded  for  consignees 
who  perhaps  do  not  need  any  or  all  of  it.  The 
Governor  has  taken  this  matter  up  also  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  without  result  thus  far.  It  is  expected 
that  some  committee  will  be  named  immediately  and 
that  Mr.  Storrow  will  become  a  member  of  it.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  sub-chairman. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Storrow  is  well  pleased  at  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  work  in  behalf  of  having  control  kept 
on  foreign  exports  of  coal  and  thus  saving  New 
England  from  having  to  sit  still  and  see  much  that 
it  requires  to  keep  its  mills  and  factories  in  opera¬ 
tion  go  abroad  merely  because  of  the  higher  price 
obtainable  overseas.  It  was  he  who  started  the 
move  to  have  control  of  exports  continued,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Coolidge  acted  on  his  advice,  with  the  result 
that  President  Wilson  issued  a  proclamation  keeping 
control. 

The  Shipping  Board’s  steamers  that  were  conjured 
up  almost  overnight  and  started  for  Boston  (on 
paper)  have  not  materialized  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  save  the  day — not  yet.  It  has  been  brought  out 
that  many  of  the  steamers  were  “allotted”  to  the 
coal  trade  with  New  England  without  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  finding  out  what  condition  they  were  in  and 
several  will  not  have  their  repairs  finished  for 
weeks.  Perhaps  eventually  they  will  be  seen  bring¬ 
ing  in  coal,  but  some  shipping  men  say  it  will  be 
spring  before  they  arrive  on  their  first  relief  trip. 

Weather  conditions  have  improved  decidedly  this 
week  and  there  have  been  some  really  decent  and 
fairly  warm  days  and  no  storms.  The  snow  has 
“settled”  somewhat,  but  there  still  remains  some 
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three  feet  on  a  level  around  Boston,  and  in  northern 
New  England  estimates  run  as  high  as  eight  feet. 
Seventy-seven  inches  of  snow  fell  at  the  University 
of  Maine  in  February  alone,  according  to  an  official 
report  by  the  weather  expert  there.  This  was  by 
far  the  largest  amount  ever  recorded  for  that  month. 
Portland,  right  on  the  coast,  had  four  and  one-half 
feet  on  the  level  a  few  days  ago.  A  really  warm 
spell  lasting  a  week,  or  a  heavy  rain,  will  make  the 
lot  of  the  retail  coal  man  about  as  bad  as  ever,  for 
everyone  is  expecting  washouts  and  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  Meantime,  the  retailer  is  trying  his  best  to 
keep  up  to  orders.  Deliveries  are  being  made  faster 
this  week  but  still  continue  far  behind  orders.  Sun¬ 
day  work  is  being  done  everywhere  by  the  retailers’ 
delivery  forces. 

Eleven  cargoes,  totalling  19,462  tons,  arrived  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  one  day  this  week,  the  largest 
single  day’s  receipts  of  the  entire  winter.  Six  of  the 
cargoes  were  bituminous  coal;  the  others  anthra¬ 
cite,  the  latter  from  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Boston  coal  teamsters  are  seeking  increases  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Chauffeurs,  $28  to  $33  weekly ;  three-horse 
drivers,  $26  to  $31;  two-horse  drivers,  $24.50  to  $30; 
wharfmen,  $23  to  $30 ;  one-horse  drivers,  $28  instead 
of  $23. 

The  Brockton,  Mass.,  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
had  a  conference  with  members  of  the  coal  teamsters’ 
union  and  succeeded  in  forestalling  the  strike  threat¬ 
ened  for  this  week,  agreeing  to  pay  chauffeurs  $32  a 
week  and  on  a  scale  down  to  $24  for  various  other 
kinds  of  work.  All  other  demands  were  turned 
down. 

The  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Connecticut 
wired  a  protest  to  Direct  General  Hines  against  the 
confiscation  of  coal  for  their  State  being  taken  to 
operate  factories  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  for  the 
railroads.  The  organization  demands  that  a  stop  be 
put  to  this  practice  immediately,  and  claims  that  con¬ 
signees  in  Connecticut  have  been  informed  of  what 
seizures  have  been  made  for  the  purpose. 

•  Waltham,  Mass.,  teamsters  have  filed  a  demand  for 
an  increase  to  become  effective  April  1,  when  their 
contract  with  the  dealers  expires.  They  also  ask 
Saturday  afternoons  the  year  around,  the  turning 
over  of  all  of  the  “carrying-in  charge”  of  50  cents  a 
ton,  whenever  a  chute  cannot  be  used.  Rises  asked 
are:  One-horse  driver,  $23  to  $28  weekly;  two- 
horse,  $24.50  to  $30;  chauffeurs,  $27  to  $33. 


Removals  from  Washington  Building. 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Grand  Central  Palace 
(Jan.  1). 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Grand  Central 
Palace  (Jan.  17). 

Maryland  Coal  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

S.  B.  Elkins,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chapell  Co.,  25  Beaver  street 
(May  1). 

Seiler  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street  (May  1). 

E.  Russell  Norton,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

American  Coal  Co.,  Ill  Broadway  (May  1). 

Berwincb White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  11  Broadway 
(May  1). 

Pattison  &  BownS  Division,  William  Farrell  &  Son, 
11  Broadway  (May  1). 

Hartwell  &  Lester,  Tribune  Building  (May  1). 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Tribune  Building  (May  1). 

Pulaski  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Tribune  Building 
(May  1). 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  44th 
Street  (May  1). 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  held  in  Philadelphia  re¬ 
cently,  Howard  W.  Perrin  was  elected  vice-president. 


Export  details  fully  covered  in  Saward's  1920 
Annual.  Send  in  your  order. 


SHIPPING  BOARD  LETS  GO. 


Turns  Fleet  Over  to  Private  Interests  and 
Does  Away  with  Fixed  Rates. 

Operation  of  the  Shipping  Board  fleet  has  been 
given  up  by  the  board,  which  has  turned  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  of  its  boats  over  to  private  interests 
under  an  agency  agreement.  The  board  has  also 
given  up  its  control  over  freight  rates,  and  from 
now  on  charters  will  be  made  on  a  strictly  competi¬ 
tive  basis.  Announcement  of  this  change  of  policy 
is  contained  in  the  following  bulletin  issued  by  the 
board  on  Wednesday: 

“Effective  March  1,  1920,  all  Shipping  Board 
tariffs,  including  current  supplements  thereto, 
are  hereby  cancelled  in  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned. 

“Rates  hereafter  may  be  obtained  direct  from 
managing  agents  of  shipping  vessels.” 

The  Government  retains  title  to  its  ships,  and  the 
new  operating  policy  is  not  in  conflict  with  any 
general  law  for  retention  of  the  fleet. 

Under  the  form  of  agency  contract  now  in  use, 
individuals  or  corporations  can  operate  the  vessels 
on  a  profit-sharing  plan.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  the  agency 
at  any  time. 

Latitude  was  given  to  private  shippers  and  agency 
operators  of  Government  vessels  to  make  their  own 
rates  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  meet  out¬ 
side  competition  better.  Many  British  vessels  have 
taken  cargoes  by  cutting  under  the  fixed  American 
rates.  American  vessels  can  now  meet  this  com¬ 
petition. 

The  new  arrangement  is  highly  pleasing  to  coal 
exporters,  who  have  never  liked  Shipping  Board 
methods  and  are  glad  to  see  the  passing  of  at  least 
one  phase  of  Government  control. 


Miners  May  Get  16%  More. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  in  a 
dispatch  from  Washington  under  date  of  March 
3,  says  that  Rembrandt  Peale  and  John  P.  White, 
who  represent  the  operators  and  miners,  respectively, 
on  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  have  agreed 
that  the  mine  workers  are  entitled  to  a  further  in¬ 
crease  of  16  per  cent  and  will  render  a  decision  to 
that  effect  if  they  can  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
Chairman  Robinson,  who  represents  the  public. 

This  16  per  cent  increase  is  to  be  in  addition  to 
the  14  per  cent  already  granted,  making  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  30  per  cent.  This  would  represent  a  total 
average  increase  of  about  45  cents  a  ton  in  cost 
of  production,  it  is  stated,  of  which  the  operators 
may  be  asked  to  absorb  25  cents,  the  remaining  20 
cents  being  passed  along  to  the  consumers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  operators  have  figured 
it  out  that  14  per  cent  increase  meant  an  extra  wage 
cost  of  from  25  to  30  cents  a  ton,  and  this  amount 
of  course  would  be  a  little  more  than  doubled  by 
a  further  advance  of  16  per  cent. 


Col.  McCrum  Acquires  New  Mine. 

Col.  Lloyd  G.  McCrum  and  associates  of  Somer¬ 
set,  Pa.,  have  purchased  the  holdings  of  the  Cherry 
Run  Fuel  Co.,  consisting  of  a  mirie  and  500  acres 
of  coal  land  at  Huey,  in  Clarion  County.  The  Cherry 
Run  Coal  Mining  Co.  is  being  organized  to  take 
over  the  property,  which  adjoins  the  mine  of  the 
Clarion  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  Col.  McCrum  is 
general  manager. 

The  output  of  the  Cherry  Run  mine  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Col.  McCrum  is  also  general  manager.  As¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  the  purchase  of  the  property  are 
John  H.  Beerits,  Robert  E.  Beerits  and  Henry  Siehl, 
all  of  Somerset.  The  mine  is  served  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  and  operations  are  being  carried  on 
in  the  Lower  Kittanning  seam. 


The  Glogara  Coal  Co.,  capitalized  at  $500,000,  has 
been  organized  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  by  local  in¬ 
terests  headed  by  Richard  Williams.  It  is  said  the 
company  has  purchased  4,200  acres  of  coal  land  in 
Kentucky  and  1,200  acres  in  West  Virginia,  upon 
which  it  will  shortly  begin  developments. 


NEWTON  CO.  REORGANIZED. 


Several  Changes  in  Official  Staff  of  Large 
Philadelphia  Retail  Concern. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  several  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  official  staff  of  the 
George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  the  largest  factor  in 
the  retail  trade  of  Philadelphia.  These  include  the 
resignation  of  J.  Ernest  Richards  as  president  and 
the  election  of  Charles  A.  Johnson  to  succeed  him; 
also  the  resignation  of  Jonothan  P.  Edwards  as  a 
vice-president. 

Both  of  the  retiring  officials  severed  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  company  in  order  to  devote  more  time 
to  other  interests.  Mr.  Richards  is  vice-president 
of  the  Finance  &  Trading  Corporation,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Edwards  left  to  engage  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  coal  business. 

The  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.  is  now  under  the 
direction  of  the  following  officers:  Charles  A.  John¬ 
son,  president ;  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Raymond  Y. 
Warner,  Ralph  S.  Anderson  and  A.  K.  McKee,  vice- 
presidents;  Frank  H.  Clark,  secretary.  In  addition 
to  being  a  vice-president,  Mr.  Warner  is  also  treas¬ 
urer  and  purchasing  agent.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
charge  of  steam  sales,  while  Mr.  McKee  supervises 
domestic  sales. 

James  Crosby  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  having  been  elected 
to  that  office  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Johnson  was 
chosen  president. 

Although  pre-eminently  a  retail  enterprise,  the 
Newton  company  is  also  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
coai  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  official  capacities  ever  since  it  was  organized 
in  November,  1912.  He  filled  the  positions  of  secre¬ 
tary  and  vice-president  before  being  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  In  the  few  weeks  since  he  was  promoted  to 
the  latter  office  he  has  instituted  changes  which  it  is 
believed  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  company. 


Calls  Diversions  Unlawful. 

^  Rush  C.  Butler,  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  in  an  opinion  published  in  the 
current  edition  of  The  Weekly  Digest,  official  organ 
of  the  association,  holds  that  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  s  authority  to  divert  coal  under  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  order  of  October  31,  1919,  expired  when  Dr. 
Garfield’s  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  President, 
December  13,  so  that  all  diversions  made  since  that 
date  are  without  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Butler  also  contends  that  confiscation  of  coal 
by  the  railroads  is  “unlawful  conversion”  and  that 
the  owners  of  the  coal  are  entitled  to  damages;  that 
where  the  Railroad  Administration  has  confiscated 
coal  moving  on  contracts  at  less  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price,  the  owners  can  recover  the  difference 
between  the  contract  price  and  the  Government  price, 
and  that  not  only  are  the  carriers  involved  respon¬ 
sible,  but  that  the  officials  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  concerned  are  personally  liable  and  may  be 
sued  for  damages. 


Norfolk  Maritime  Exchange. 

Organization  of  a  shipping  exchange  at  Norfolk 
has  been  perfected,  under  the  name  of  the  Norfolk 
Maritime  Exchange.  E.  E.  Palen,  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  is  president,  and  Joseph  W. 
Newby,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  Board  of  Directors  includes  a  number  of 
well-known  coal  men  of  Norfolk.  Among  them  are 
A.  G.  Bailey,  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt;  E.  O. 
Parkinson,  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.;  Robert 
Hasler  and  W.  W.  Houston,  of  the  Pan-Handle 
Coal  Co. 

The  exchange  will  apply  for  a  charter  and  will 
establish  permanent  offices  to  be  managed  by  the 
secretary.  The  first  matter  tackled  by  the  exchange 
is  the  readjustment  of  pilotage  charges  at  this  port. 
A  committee  was  sent  to  Richmond  during  the  week 
to  appear  before  the  General  Assembly  to  urge  the 
passage  of  proper  legislation  in  this  regard. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE. 


Retailer  Explains  Why  He  Favors  Mutual 
Plan  as  Used  in  New  York  State. 

Addressing  the  recent  Hotel  Pennsylvania  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  E.  V.  Sidell,  the  well-known 
Poughkeepsie  coal  merchant,  said : 

“Once  upon  a  time,  as  they  used  to  say  in  all 
fairy  stories,  there  was  a  man  subject  to  fits,  and 
he  wore  on  his  clothing  a  tag  which  read:  ‘Please 
do  not  operate.  I  have  had  my  appendix  cut  out 
three  times.’ 

“The  whole  coal  business  has,  like  this  unfortunate 
mentioned,  been  subjected  to  all  of  the  ills  possible 
and  then  some.  Most  of  these  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  professors,  politicians  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  In  this  discussion  about  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance,  I  shall  try  to  say  a  good  word 
about  all  of  the  three  forms  allowed  us  under  our 
State  laws. 

"In  the  first  place  we  naturally  drifted  to  the  old 
line  stock  companies  for  the  local  doctor,  I  mean 
agent,  was  one  of  that  old  school  that  gave  harsh, 
full-sized  doses  and  the  only  good  thing  we  can  say 
about  this  gentleman,  who  has  always  to  us  at  least 
been  the  actual  living  representative  of  a  foreign 
or  unknown  company,  is  that  he  nearly  always  gave 
us  sufficient  tonnage  to  pay  up  our  full  score  with 
him.  Of  course,  if  we  ever  sold  25c  per  ton  higher 
than  our  rival  he  only  allowed  us  the  small  bin  in 
his  cellar.  Here  is  the  argument  for  you  to  buy 
your  insurance  in  the  market  at  the  lowest  price, 
other  things  being  equal. 

“The  new  school  of  medicine,  or  the  State  Fund, 
which  we  tried  because  of  a  weekly  letter  telling 
us  it  was  the  duty  of  taxpayers  to  get  in  out  of  the 
rain,  now  does  a  little  better  than  it  did  at  the  start. 
One  also  has  presented  gratis  a  monthly  paper 
named  after  our  State  Association’s  little  advertiser, 
The  Bulletin.  And  if  you  want  to  see  what  a  lot  of 
muddles  industrial  insurance  has  made  and  what 
an  unfortunate  condition  now  exists  around  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Commission,  due  to  the  activities  of  so- 
called  “runners,”  I  advise  you  to  read  some  of  its 
copies. 

Advantages  of  Mutual  Way. 

“Now,  the  last  form,  and  the  one  which  I  con¬ 
sider  best,  may  be  termed  the  mental  science  or  mu¬ 
tual  company,  in  which  you  cure  yourself.  It  is 
true  the  State  allows  a  firm  to  carry  its  own  in¬ 
surance  if  they  conform  to  certain  regulations,  but 
if  your  faith  in  your  own  powers  is  not-  strong 
enough  to  remove  mountains  then  by  all  means  give 
the  mental  science  physicians  up  at  our  coal  asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters  at  Albany  a  chance  to  cure  you 
of  all  the  ills  that  compulsory  industrial  insurance 
is  heir  to. 

“In  the  first  place  your  interests  will  be  most  care¬ 
fully  looked  after.  Secondly,  being  among  all  high- 
class  risks,  the  dividends  ought  to  increase  unless 
we  are  duped  by  the  changes  now  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  increase  the  weekly  allowances.  It  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  we  have  men  at  Albany  to  look 
after  iniquitous  bills  before  becoming  irksome  laws, 
and  I  feel  that  all  the  retail  coal  men  of  the  State 
ought  to  rally  around  the  high  standard  that  the 
association  has  reared  for  our  encouragement  and 
pay  their  yearly  dues  and  insurance  premiums 
promptly  in  the  way  laid  down  by  wholesalers  now, 
‘Cash  On  the  Nail,’  and  thus  make  it  easier  for  the 
officers  to  attend  to  other  things  for  our  betterment, 
so  that  each  man  in  the  business,  in  all  its  branches, 
may  be  benefited. 

“Today  the  producers  and  wholesalers  are  study¬ 
ing  how  to  improve  their  several  conditions  and  as 
retailers  of  fuel  we  ought  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  in  the  same  direction.  So,  in 
closing,  I  urge  you  to  join  your  own  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  aid  the  State  Association  in 
spreading  the  work,  and  by  so  doing  help  yourself 
as  well  as  your  fellow  members.” 


Saward’s  Annual  for  1920  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation.  Send  in  your  order. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

James  R.  White  is  spending  the  winter  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  while  waiting  for  the  coal  trade  to 
resume  normal  conditions. 

C.  W.  Moss  has  been  able  to  conquer  the  snow 
blockade  on  the  Lockport  route  and  is  now  able  to 
attend  to  business  at  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  Weaver 
Coal  Co.  regularly. 

W.  C.  Tait,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Onondaga 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  gone  to  the  Punxsutawney 
headquarters  of  the  company  to  look  after  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  mine. 

J.  T.  Roberts  is  back  to  his  office  after,  as  he  says, 
having  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  doctor  for 
some  weeks,  during  which  he  came  out  occasionally. 
Throat  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  the  leading 
complaint. 

J.  B.  McMurrich  returned  from  his  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  week,  and  on  Saturday  went  on  to  Os¬ 
wego.  K.  D.  McMurrich,  head  of  the  Buffalo  office, 
who  has  been  suffering  from  diphtheria,  was  well 
enough  to  go  with  him. 

R.  W.  Tuttle  is  in  Toledo,  closing  up  the  P.  &  R. 
agency  he  held  there,  preparatory  to  locating  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  as  a  sales  agent  of  the  Queen  City 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  Hamilton  office  is  already  in 
operation  under  Edward  Maguire. 

The  Niagara  River  front  between  Buffalo  and 
Tonawanda  is  fast  filling  in  with  manufactories.  The 
latest  is  a  big  automobile  factory  that  has  taken  up 
a  whole  farm.  The  name  is  not  yet  given  out.  Two 
other  large  factories  are  to  be  built  in  that  territory 
in  the  spring. 

The  local  coal  association  has  taken  up  the  old 
abuse  in  connection  with  switching  coal  over  the 
city  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Niagara  Frontier. 
This  is  a  resultant  of  the  effort,  made  a  long  time 
ago,  to  keep  coal  on  the  line  of  the  initial  road  by 
a  charge  of  30  cents  a  ton  for  delivering  the  coal 
to  another  road.  The  reply  to  the  negotiations  was 
that  nothing  could  be  done  till  the  management  of 
the  roads  was  restored  to  the  owners. 


Thompson  Coal  Properties  Sold. 

An  order  was  filed  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at 
Pittsburgh  last  Tuesday  confirming  the  sale  of  the 
remaining  coal  properties  of  the  Josiah  V.  Thomp¬ 
son  estate  to  the  Piedmont  Coal  Co.  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  said  to  be  $5,500,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  trustees  last  June,  the  company  bound 
itself  to  accept  the  property  providing  the  titles  were 
found  to  be  satisfactory,  and  when  the  attorneys  for 
the  purchaser  reported  favorably  on  this  phase  of 
(he  matter  the  court  issued  its  order  confirming  the 
sale  The  properties  are  located  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Virginia. 

By  the  purchase  of  the  Thompson  properties  The 
Piedmont  Coal  Co.  assumes  the  liabilities  against 
the  properties,  approximating  $14,000,000,  which  are 
made  up  of  mortgages,  land  liens  and  other  encum- 
branches.  With  the  assumption  of  encumbrances  the 
company  actually  pays  $19,500,000  for  the  properties. 

During  the  two  and  a  half  years  the  trustees  have 
sold  $6,000,000  worth  of  property  for  the  estate  and 
that  much  of  the  indebtedness  has  been  liquidated. 
The  total  sales  made  of  the  estate  approximate 
$25,000,000. 


The  barge  Tabor,  bound  for  Portland  with  1,480 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  consigned  to  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad,  was  sunk  in  a  collision  off  the 
south  shore  of  Cape  Cod  a  few  nights  ago. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

K.  D.  Bailey,  of  the  Wentz  Corporation,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  in  Fairmont  recently. 

Miners  returned  to  work  at  the  mine  of  the 
Osage  Coal  Co.,  at  Osage,  W.  Va.,  last  week  after 
having  been  out  nine  days. 

Although  the  Monongahela  Railroad  was  short 
7,000  cars,  it  wiped  the  slate  clean  on  Monday 
morning  when  the  road  went  over  to  private  owner¬ 
ship. 

F.  R.  Lyons,  vice-president  of  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  and  M.  E.  Ashcraft,  attended  the  funeral 
of  A.  S.  Dunham,  general  auditor  of  the  company, 
at  Baltimore  on  Friday. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  the  Tunnelton 
operation  of  the  Clark  interests  were  ill  with  the 
“flu”  last  week.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  is 
daily  checking  up  all  cases  of  sickness  among 
miners  and  their  families. 

Although  the  State  department  of  Mines  has 
$1,500  worth  of  “safety  first”  equipment  here,  it 
has  not  placed  a  man  to  see  that  it  is  in  workable 
shape  continuously.  Experienced  mining  men  say 
that  equipment  should  be  tested  out  weekly. 

The  new  service  and  per  diem  rules  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroad  Association  were  discussed  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  conferred  with  John  Callahan,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  traffic  manager  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.  Executive  Vice-President  Bell  was  di¬ 
rected  to  confer  with  the  chief  officials  of  operations 
of  the  various  railroads  traversing  northern  West 
Virginia  and  ascertain  their  interpretations  of  the 
new  rules. 


News  From  Chicago. 

Homer  D.  Jones  of  Chicago  and  Peter  Beck, 
dealer  at  Harvey,  Ill.,  will  leave  on  Tuesday,  March 
2,  to  attend  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  vice-president  of  the  national  organ¬ 
ization,  representing  the  territory  of  Cook  County 
and  vicinity. 

N.  J.  Gormley,  assistant  regional  director  of  the 
northwestern  region,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  division  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  He 
will  assume  his  new  duties  at  the  close  of  federal 
control  of  the  railroads.  Recently  Mr.  Gormley  has 
directed  the  movement  of  coal  and  previous  to  this 
service  during  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Barry  at  Chicago,  in  charge  of 
all  troop  transportation  in  the  central  department. 

Joseph  P.  Rend  of  the  Rend  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  returned  from  a  pleasure  trip  to  Florida,  on 
which  he  accompanied  a  party  of  friends  from  Ohio. 

K.  M.  Easterly  of  the  W.  S.  Bogle  Co.,  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York 
City. 

Canada  is  still  short  on  fuel  and  Chicago  operators 
and  dealers  report  that  inquiries  are  coming  in  with 
increasing  frequency  asking  for  coal.  One  company 
reports  that  it  receives  about  three  requests  a  week 
to  ship  coal  to  Canadian  points. 


The  Navy  and  the  Shipping  Board  we  have  asked 
Baltimore  dealers  to  bid  on  the  proposition  of  sup¬ 
plying  coal.  Bids  for  the  Navy  will  be  opened  March 
25.  The  Shipping  Board  is  seeking  a  minimum  of 
120,000  tons  and  a  maximum  of  $150,000. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Broken  . $9.95-6.45*  $7.80-8.30* 

Egg  .  6.35-7.10*  8.20-8.95* 

Stove  .  6.60-7.35*  8.45-9.20* 

Chestnut  .  6.70-7.20*  8.55-9.05* 

Pea  .  5.30  7.05 

Buckwheat  .  3.40-3.75*  5.15-5.50* 

Rice  .  2.75-3.00*  4.50-4.75* 

Barley  .  1.75-2.25f  3.50-4.00J 


•Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Red  Ash. 

- A ^ 

Lykens  Valley. 

f 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines.  ] 
F.  o.  b. 

Lower  Ports? 

New  York. 

$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.80-7.10* 

8.40-8.95* 

6.80 

8.65 

6.80-7.35* 

8.65-9.20* 

7.20 

9.05 

6.80-7.20* 

8.65-9.05* 

7.20 

9.05 

5.40 

7.05 

5.65 

7.40 

tHighest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 
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FAIRMONT  OPERATORS  MEET. 


Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  Elected  President  of 
Northern  West  Virginia  Association. 

Fairmont,  March  4. — Due  to  the  marked  coal 
shortage  in  various  sections  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  is  imperative  to  first  look  after 
the  fuel  needs  of  the  industries  and  domestic  users 
rather  than  engaging  in  export  business,  in  the 
opinion  of  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  who  addressed  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  held  here.  The  National 
Coal  Association,  he  said,  had  established  a  prestige 
with  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  as 
a  result  of  being  able  to  furnish  accurate  and  honest 
information. 

Car  supply  in  March  would  probably  be  even 
poorer  than  in  the  past  weeks,  as  a  result  of  the 
unscrambling  of  railroads  into  private  ownership, 
said  John  Callahan,  traffic  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  who  was  the  second  speaker.  This  may  extend 
from  30  to  60  days,  as  thousands  of  coal  cars  be¬ 
longing  to  Eastern  lines  are  yet  west  of  Chicago. 
Under  the  new  railroad  bill  assigned  cars  are  illegal, 
but  it  will  be  up  to  the  car  service  commission  to 
police  the  matter.  There  are  times  when  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  be  in  sore  need  of  coal,  and  this  matter 
will  have  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
railroads  when  they  are  up  against  it.  Never  before 
was  it  possible  to  have  written  into  the  law  a  pro¬ 
vision  making  assigned  cars  illegal. 

Advised  to  Stick  to  Rules,. 

Mr.  Callahan  in  his  remarks  advised  operators  to 
adhere  closely  to  rules,  so  that  zoning  or  something 
equally  as  burdensome  might  not  be  restored. 

At  the  annual  election  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  of 
Fairmont,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Co.,  was  elected  president  to  succeed 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  Coal  Co.,  who  served  two  terms  as  president 
of  the  association  and  three  terms  as  president  of 
the  Central  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  preceded  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Jenkins  desired  to  relinquish  the  duties  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pressure  of  business  last  year,  but 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  fellow  operators  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  post.  Mr.  Jenkins  succeeded  Daniel 
Howard,  of  Clarksburg,  as  president  of  the  Central 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  five 
years  ago. 

Formerly  with  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Fleming,  the  president-elect,  is  a  son  of  for¬ 
mer  Governor  A.  B.  Fleming  of  West  Virginia,  and 
is  a  director  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  having 
been  chosen  on  March  19,  1919,  to  succeed  his  father 
on  the  board.  He  was  made  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  April  29,  1919.  During  the  war  he  was  the 
director  of  the  production  division  *of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  in  northern  West  Virginia, 
with  headquarters  in  Fairmont.  The  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  is  the  largest 
numerically  of  any  association  affiliated  with  the 
National  Coal  Association. 

The  executive  board  is  composed  of  President 
Fleming  and  the  following  members,  who  were 
elected  at  this  meeting  from  the  various  groups  as 
follows :  Fairmont,  A.  C.  Beeson ;  Morgantown,  A. 

D.  Brady;  Elkins,  E.  Drennen;  Clarksburg,  J.  M. 
Orr;  Kingwood,  0.  C.  Pierce;  Grafton,  G.  S. 
Brackett;  At-Large,  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Fairmont;  Clar¬ 
ence  D.  Robinson,  Fairmont;  treasurer,  A.  Lisle 
White,  Clarksburg;  secretary  and  executive  vice- 
president,  George  T.  Bell;  directors  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Association,  E.  Drennen,  Brooks  Flem¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  and  J.  M.  Orr;  alternate  directors,  J.  D. 
Spraker,  S.  D.  Brady  and  Lee  J.  Sandridge. 

Mr.  Jenkins  Warmly  Praised. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  extending  the 
appreciation  of  the  association  to  C.  H.  Jenkins  for 
his  untiring  efforts : 


“The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  in  annual  session  today  by  a  rising 
vote  of  its  membership  present  takes  formal 
recognition  of  the  exemplary  services  of  its  re¬ 
tiring  president,  C.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Fairmont, 
W;  Va. 

“During  the  five  years  of  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  exacting  duties  of  this  important  official 
position  his  gratuitous  services  have  been  un- 
stintingly  given  to  the  organization  and  building 
up  of  an  association  covering  in  geographical  ex¬ 
tent  twelve  and  one-half  counties  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  with  a  production  of  25,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  reaching  nearly  every  market  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  During  this  period,  including  the  war,  the 
country  has  demanded  just  such  direction  of 
coal  production  as  this  association  through  its 
president  has  been  able  to  contribute.  He  has 
brought  rare  judgment  and  untiring  efforts  to 
bear  on  the  realization  of  an  ideal  which  all 
coal  producers  of  the  district  now  recognize  to 
be  the  largest  single  contributing  element  for 
the  success  of  the  coal  business  in  northern  West 
Virginia. 

“The  membership  of  the  association  unani¬ 
mously  expresses  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Jenkins  and 
its  earnest  and  deep  appreciation  of  his  emi¬ 
nently  successful  management  of  its  affairs.” 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  by  the  association 
hoping  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  C.  D.  Robinson, 
one  of  the  directors  and  active  spirits  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  who  was  dangerously  ill  with  double  pneu¬ 
monia. 


Treat  All  Alike! 

The  price  of  oil  is  sky-rocketing.  Crude 
petroleum  in  the  various  producing  fields 
of  the  United  States  is  selling  at  the  high¬ 
est  figures  on  record.  The  Shipping  Board 
is  short  of  oil,  Navy  Department  officials 
are  worried  over  the  outlook  for  future 
supplies,  and  industrial  consumers  who  use 
oil  have  had  to  shut  down  in  many  cases 
because  they  could  not  get  regular  de¬ 
liveries  on  their  contracts. 

Yet  the  Government  has  made  no  move 
to  regulate  the  oil  industry  and  apparently 
has  no  intention  of  so  doing.  All  that  has 
been  done  is  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  survey 
of  the  oil  situation,  to  determine  the  extent 
of  present  and  prospective  requirements 
and  get  a  better  line  on  sources  of  supply 
throughout  the  world. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  why  the 
Government  keeps  such  a  tight  grip  on  the 
coal  trade  and  leaves  the  oil  industry  un¬ 
regulated.  Is  it  from  force  of  habit  or  be¬ 
cause  the  authorities  think  the  coal  people 
will  stand  for  more  than  the  oil  interests 
would?  Oil  is  just  as  much  of  an  essential 
as  coal,  and  present  oil  prices  are  equivalent 
to  a  much  higher  price  than  the  soft  coal 
producers  are  permitted  to  charge. 

There  is  no  justice  in  this,  nor  is  there 
any  justice  in  regulating  the  distribution 
of  coal  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  in  the  trade  while  allowing 
the  oil  distributors  to  do  as  they  please.  It 
is  time  that  someone  put  it  up  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  good  and  strong  that  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  as  between  industries, 
that  they  should  all  be  regulated  or  all  per¬ 
mitted  to  function  normally,  without  any  out¬ 
side  restraint. 


Paul  K.  Randall,  formerly  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Westchester  County  and  later  commissioner  of  the 
Westchester  County  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  is 
now  identified  with  the  Scarsdale  Supply  Co.,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  dealing  in  coal,  building  material  and 
other  commodities. 


WANT  BETTER  ANTHRACITE. 

New  York  Retailers  Urge  Better  Preparation, 
Also  Screening  at  Piers. 

Below  is  the  text  of  a  resolution  urging  the 
better  preparation  of  anthracite  which  was  adopted 
by  the  retail  coal  merchants  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  at  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Hotel  meeting : 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  innumerable  com¬ 
plaints  the  retail  coal  merchants  of  the  State  of 
New  York  have  been  receiving  from  their 
patrons  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  anthracite 
coal,  which  complaints  are  constantly  increasing 
in  number;  and 

Whereas,  The  New  York  State  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  representing  the  retail  coal 
trade  of  the  State  of  New  York,  firmly  believes 
that  the  lack  of  proper  preparation  at  the  mines 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  screening  of  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  at  the  loading  ports  of  a  large 
percentage  of  anthracite  coal  are  directly 
responsible  for  these  complaints;  and 
Whereas,  said  New  York  State  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  also  believes  that  unless 
this  condition  is  promptly  remedied  the  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  that  the  oil,  gas,  electricity 
and  coke  interests  are  carrying  on,  to  induce 
the  coal  consuming  public  to  use  their  products 
as  substitutes  for  coal,  will  in  a  short  time  con¬ 
siderably  reduce  the  consumption  of  anthracite 
coal,  to  the  detriment  of  all  those  interested  in 
its  production  and  distribution ;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  protest  against  the  lack 
of  preparation  and  the  discontinuance  of  screen¬ 
ing,  and  respectfully,  but  urgently,  requests  the 
producers  of  anthracite  coal  and  their  agents 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  hereafter 
give  their  coal  the  same  standard  of  prepara¬ 
tion  at  the  mines  and  the  same  measure  of 
handling  at  the  loading  ports  that  it  received 
prior  to  the  year  1914. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  the  secretary  of  this 
association  be  and  he  hereby  is  instructed  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  of  the 
anthracite  producing  companies,  or  their  agents, 
and  to  such  coal  trade  organizations  as  he  may 
deem  advisable. 

To  Confer  on  Boat  Demurrage. 

Another  resolution,  reading  as  follows,  was  also 
adopted : 

Whereas,  demurrage  on  coal  barges  at  the 
various  tidewater  loading  ports  adjacent  to 
New  York  City  have  shown  an  alarming  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  in  extent,  and, 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  such  demurrage  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  has  become  a  serious 
burden  of  expense  to  the  coal  dealers,  and, 
Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  this  condition 
can  be  largely  avoided  by  closer  co-operation 
between  shipper,  railroad  and  dealer,  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  advantage  of  all  concerned ;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  that  the  Regional  Conference  as¬ 
sembled  on  February  26th,  1920,  express  itself 
in  favor  of  requesting  a  joint  conference  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  factors  concerned 
and  hereby  authorizes  the  presiding  officer  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  five  dealers  to  represent 
the  retail  trade  in  this  matter,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized 
to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  shippers 
and  railroads,  and  request  a  conference  with 
them  for  the  purpose  herein  expressed. 


The  Island  of  Nantucket  was  almost  absolutely 
without  fuel  of  any  sort  the  first  of  the  week.  Only 
a  few  houses  had  any  coal  and  even  that  which  had 
been  left  in  the  bins  of  the  summer  residents  had  been 
taken  out  and  burned  by  the  “natives.”  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Acushnet  succeeded  in 
breaking  a  passage  through  the  ice  and  towing  the 
schooner  B.  H.  Warford,  having  on  board  250  tons 
of  coal,  up  alongside  a  wharf.  The  schooner  was 
welcomed  with  almost  a  celebration. 
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Operators  Welcome  Change  of  Rail  Control. 

Those  in  Fairmont  Region  Are  Particularly  Glad  to  See  End  of  Government  Operation — 
Payment  Still  Held  Up  on  Thousands  of  Cars  Sent  West  During  Strike. 


Fairmont.  March  4. — With  the  passing  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  there  will  be  no  sighs  from 
coal  operators,  especially  from  northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  keenly  felt  the  brunt  of  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  central  coal  committee. 

Operators  in  the  Fairmont  region  in  many  in¬ 
stances  have  not  yet  received  any  payment  for  coal 
that  was  confiscated  by  the  committee  in  October 
and  November — four  and  five  months  ago — and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  final  consignees  are  not  known 
and  cannot  be  ascertained  in  many  instances.  De¬ 
fective  management,  improper  billing  and  an  “incom¬ 
petent  mess”  generally,  as  one  operator  puts  it,  have 
brought  about  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Consolidatidh  Coal  Co. 
has  hundreds  of  cars  that  have  not  been  located  as 
yet.  The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.  and  all  the  larger  and  smaller  companies 
alike  are  affected  more  or  less. 


A  fair  example  of  the  mix-up  and  general  jumble 
of  affairs  might  be  gleaned  from  the  following:  Five 
cars  of  coal  were  confiscated  in  the  Logan  field  on 
November  5,  and  the  other  day  a  coal  company  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  a  railroad  man  in  Pittsburgh  that 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  had  secured  one  of  these  cars. 
The  others  apparently  have  gone  astray.  Three 
months  have  passed,  and  this  is  all  the  information 
that  is  obtainable. 

Forty  cars  of  coal  confiscated  from  the  same  firm 
went  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  some  point 
in  the  East,  but  as  yet  the  name  of  the  final  consignee 
has  not  been  ascertained.  At  one  time  the  same 
company  had  187  cars  lost  in  the  West,  but  this 
number  has  dwindled  down  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
company  paid  the  expenses  of  a  man  to  travel  about 
to  locate  them. 


Officials  Slow  to  Act. 


At  first  the  Central  Coal  Committee  and  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals, 
but  things  were  made  so  unpleasant  in  official  Wash¬ 
ington  that  they  proceeded  to  make  at  least  partial 
payments  for  some  of  the  coal.  As  to  locating  the 
final  consignees  only  a  feeble  effort  apparently  was 
made  and  then  only  under  pressure. 

Coal  companies  chafed  upon  the  unnecessary  delay 
and  proceeded  to  send  traffic  men  out  to  try  their 
best  to  locate  the  coal,  which  was  “spread  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.”  In  addition  to  the  large  sum 
of  money  tied  up  in  the  investment,  operators  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  ail  these  additional  expenses  to 
reclaim  their  coal.  The  burden  of  paying  the  miners 
and  current  expenses  of  overhead  was  met  first,  yet 
the  operators  by  the  miserable  tangle  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  tied  up  in  the  investment. 

It  is  reported  that  at  one  time  the  Jamison  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  had  fully  1,000  of  its  cars  of  coal  lost  in 
the  mix-up.  Last  week  the  total  dwindled  to  315. 
For  some  time  the  company,  at  a  heavy  expense,  has 
had  men  tracing  the  coal  loads.  A  tracer  found  65 
cars  at  Detroit. 

During  a  portion  of  November,  especially  the  last 
two  weeks,  the  miners  of  northern  West  Virginia 
were  back  to  work  in  goodly  numbers,  as  they 
promptly  heeded  the  advice  of  the  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  the  Fairmont  region,  who 
in  turn  carried  out  the  orders  of  higher  officials. 
Other  sections  did  not  resume  work  for  almost  a 
month  after  northern  West  Virginia.  The  result  was 
that  the  Central  Coal  Committee  confiscated  during 
the  strike  practically  all  of  the  coal  mined  in  the 
Fairmont  region.  From  600  to  700  loads  of  coal 
were  confiscated  and  shipped  daily  to  the  West. 

About  this  time  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West 
began  feeling  an  acute  coal  shortage  and  coal  was 
speeded  that  way.  By  the  time  the  coal  from  north¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  arrived  in  the  Middle  West  the 
miners  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  other  Western 
States  began  to  return  to  work.  The  natural  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  Fairmont  coal,  with  such  a  heavy 
freight  rate  attached  to  it  because  of  being  out  of 


its  normal  latitude,  cost  so  much  that  Western  buy¬ 
ers  refused  it,  and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  to  make  them  take  it  was  futile,  as  the 
supply  again  began  to  flow  from  closer  mining 
regions  at  a  much  less  figure,  when  the  freight  rate 
was  taken  into  consideration. 

I 

Ten  Thousand  Carloads  Rejected  in  West. 

Reports  current  here  are  to  the  effect  that  fully 
10,000  cars  of  Eastern  coal  ran  up  against  the  same 
snag  in  the  Middle  West.  Probably  2,000  cars  of 
Fairmont  coal  are  yet  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
It  is  said  that  the  railroads  intend  to  bring  these 
unclaimed  cars  of  coal  again  to  the  East. 

No  one  attacks  the  good  intentions  of  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  to  care  for  the  fuelless  cities  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  operators  entered  no  protest 
to  the  confiscation,  but  they  do  accuse  it  of  bungling 
up  the  situation  and  causing  the  most  acute  car  short¬ 
age  in  the  history  of  the  country  by  its  incompetency. 
Much  of  the  Fairmont  coal  that  was  confiscated  was 
bound  for  tidewater  and  overseas  trade  at  profitable 
prices.  The  confiscation  prices  that  applies  to  this 
fuel  is  the  Government  maximum  of  $2.75  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  and  $2.50  for  mine-run. 

After  a  time  the  operators,  especially  the  smaller 
one,  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  having  money  tied  up, 
and  it  was  becoming  a  serious  matter  how  payrolls 
would  be  met.  Only  after  official  Washington  was 
shaken  did  the  Railroad  Administration  come  down 
off  its  perch  and  make  any  effort  to  settle  bills.  In 
some  instances  bills  have  been  paid,  but  in  others 
only  a  partial  settlement  has  been  made.  As  to  the 
thousands  of  cars  of  coal  astray  from  the  Fairmont 
region,  it  looks  now  as  if  the  operator  is  apt  to  be 
the  loser  unless  some  Governmental  provision  is 
made  in  his  favor. 

On  the  heels  of  this  comes  a  general  confiscation 
of  coal  by  railroads  in  the  Fairmont  region  for  rail¬ 
road  fuel  which  is  obnoxious  to  coal  operators,  but 
perhaps  necessary  after  Director  General  of  Rail¬ 
road  Hines  failed  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  at  the  proper  time. 


Large  Building  on  Moore  Street. 

Any  downtown  building  project  now  attracts  par¬ 
ticular  attention  from  the  coal  people.  If  the  build¬ 
ings  themselves  do  not  promise  much  to  the  coal 
men,  they  afford  space  for  other  concerns,  and  in  the 
resultant  shifting  about  the  hope  continues  that  the 
coal  people  can  get  together  in  desirable  quarters 
soon  again. 

A  recent  transaction  involves  the  block  front  on 
the  east  side  of  Moore  street,  between  Water  and 
Front  streets,  where  a  sixteen-story  office  building 
is  to  be  erected.  Moore  street  is  one  of  the  oldest 
streets  in  New  York,  but  more  or  less  overlooked, 
tucked  away  back  of  the  Army  building  on  Whitehall 
street. 

The  condition  of  streets  following  the  February 
storms  continues  to  be  a  serious  matter  to  the  re¬ 
tail  coal  dealers  in  the  small  places  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities.  In  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
on  Sunday  last,  trucks  belonging  to  the  Street  Clean¬ 
ing  Department  were  put  at  work  delivering  coal,  as 
the  dealers  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  upon  them. 
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Car  Shortage  and  Bad  Weather  Cause  Serious 
Slump  in  Weekly  Production. 

Car  shortage  and  transportation  troubles  gener¬ 
ally  caused  a  slump  in  bituminous  output  during  the 
week  ending  February  21.  According  to  the  U.  S. 
Geoolgical  Survey,  production  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  fell  off  891,000  tons,  or  8.5  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  week,  the  worst  showing 
presumably  being  made  in  the  East  where  weather 
conditions  crippled  the  railroads  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  in  other  sections.  Compared  with  a  month 
earlier,  the  output  was  down  nearly  2,000,000  tons. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  soft  coal  ton¬ 
nage  for  several  weeks  past,  with  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  for  1919: 

/ - Net  Tons. - ' 


Week  ending — 

1920. 

1919. 

January  17  . 

.  11,507,000 

9,883,000 

January  24  . 

.  10,464,000 

9,236,000 

January  31  . 

.  10,594,000 

8,316,000 

February  7  . 

.  10,010,000 

7,946,000 

February  14  . 

.  10,471,000 

7,770,000 

February  21  . 

.  9,580,000 

7,722,000 

In  spite  of  the  setback  in  February,  the  bituminous 
tonnage  for  1920  to  date  is  the  largest  on  record 
for  a  similar  period.  During  the  first  44  working 
days  of  this  year  the  production  totaled  78,750,000 
net  tons,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey,  as 
compared  with  64,905,000  tons  for  the  same  period 
in  1919,  74,860,000  tons  in  1918,  and  78,317,000  tons 
in  1917. 

Current  production  of  beehive  coke  closely  ap¬ 
proximates  that  of  a  year  ago,  437,000  tons  in  the 
week  of  February  21,  as  compared  with  446,000  tons 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1919. 


Production  of  Anthracite. 


Anthracite  production  took  another  tumble  in  the 
third  week  of  February,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


Week  ending — 

January  31  . 

February  7  .... 
February  14 
February  21  . . . , 


- Net  Tons. - \ 

1920.  1919. 

1,790,000  1,821,000 

1,412,000  1,444,000 

1,773,000  1,100,000 

1,463,000  1,113,000 


Madeira-Hill  Buys  Rockhill  Mines. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Madeira,  Hill 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  have 
purchased  control  of  the  Rockhill  Iron  & 
Coal  Co.,  whose  mines  are  located  in  the 
Broad  Top  district  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  properties  will  be  turned  over  to  a 
new  corporation  to  be  named  the  Rockhill 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  of  which  Percy  C.  Madeira 
will  be  president  and  Robert  C.  Hill  vice- 
president. 

The  transaction  includes  the  East  Broad 
Top  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.,  operating  a  30- 
mile  line  extending  from  a  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Mount  Union, 
(85  miles  west  of  Harrisburg)  to  the  Rock¬ 
hill  mines  at  Robertsdale. 


Lessons  in  Retail  Bookkeeping. 

The  Costs  and  Systems  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  is  doing  some  very 
valuable  work  in  educating  members  in  up-to-date 
bookkeeping  methods.  Blank  forms  for  the  record¬ 
ing  of  all  transactions,  and  for  the  distribution  of 
expense  have  been  prepared,  together  with  litera¬ 
ture  explaining  the  purposes  and  use  of  the  various 
forms.  It  contains  a  classification,  for  expenditures, 
cash  and  journal  transactions,  and  other  valuable 
information  for  the  coal  merchant. 

Announcement  is  made  that  supplements  will  be 
issued  periodically,  and  when  all  the  data  has  been 
accumulated  and  corrected  it  will  be  distributed  in 
booklet  form,  with  specimen  transactions  illustrated: 
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LOWER  PRICES  ABOUT  DUE 


Operators'  Attorney  Says  Signs  Point  to 
Early  Drop  in  Living  Costs. 

The  opinion  that  the  existing  tendency  is  toward 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  cost  of  living  is  expressed 
in  a  brief  filed  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington  by  Ralph  Crews,  of  the  firm  of 
Shearman  &  Sterling,  of  New  York,  attorney  for 
the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  in 
combating  the  contention  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers’  representative  for  an  increased  wage.  In  his 
brief  Mr.  Crews  speaks  of  the  “best  thought  in 
the  country”  is  inclining  toward  the  belief  that 
the  peak  of  high  prices  in  commodities,  due  to  the 
war,  has  been  passed. 

“The  Mine  Workers’  representatives  have  under¬ 
taken  to  suggest  that  the  Commission  should  be 
influenced  by  the  probability  of  further  advances 
in  the  cost  of  living,”  says  Mr.  Crews  in  his  brief. 
“We  do  not  assume  to  be  endowed  with  any  gift  of 
prophecy  but  believe  that  the  best  thought  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time  indicates  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  commodity  prices  is  downward  rather  than 
upward. 

“Certainly  the  foreign  exchange  situation  indi¬ 
cates  that  buying  for  export  to  Europe  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  curtailed.  This  is  confirmed  by  current  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  steamers  leaving  Eastern  ports 
for  Europe  with  empty  cargo  spaces.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  scarcity  of  cargo 
space  which  has  continuously  ruled  during  the  last 
four  years.  If  conditions  do  not  permit  Europe  to 
draw  on  us  for  necessaries  of  life  in  enormous 
quantities,  it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that  if  we 
apply  ourselves  to  production  in  a  normal  manner  in 
this  country,  the  effect  of  production  must  inevitably 
be  lower  prices. 

“We  are  not  entirely  limited  to  prophecy  as  to  the 
future.  The  tendency  of  live  stock  prices,  as  is 
well  known,  has  been  downward  for  several  weeks. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Minneapolis  millers  an¬ 
nounced  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of 
flour. 

Food  Prices  Trending  Downward. 

“I  suggest  that  an  investigation  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  own  representatives  will  indicate  a  recent  ten¬ 
dency  of  prices  downward  in  the  matter  of  essen¬ 
tial  foodstuffs.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  Commission  to  be  influenced  in  its 
award  by  any  thought  of  providing  for  future  in¬ 
creases  in  the  cost  of  living.  We  think  that  the 
suggestion  is  counter  to  the  best  thought  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  and  to  current  develop¬ 
ments  definitely  indicating  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  commodities.” 

Mr.  Crews,  in  his  brief,  attacks  assertions  of  the 
miners’  representatives  before  the  Commission  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  from  100  to  125  per 
cent,  rnd  more,  in  mining  communities.  The  aver¬ 
age  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  throughout  the 
country,  including  the  mining  fields,  as  ascertained 
by  former  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  he  says,  was 
79.8  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This 
advance,  Mr.  Crews  points  out,  was  more  than 
amply  covered  in  the  recent  14  per  cent  wage  in¬ 
crease  granted  the  miners  after  the  strike  of  last 
November.  To  give  a  further  advance  to  the  min¬ 
ers,  he  argues,  would  only  mean  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  coal  in  the  market. 

Urging  regularity  of  work  in  all  pursuits  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  toward  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  cost  of  living,  Mr.  Crews  points  out  in 
his  brief  that,  from  data  offered  the  Commission  by 
miners  themselves,  it  was  shown  that  the  bituminous 
coal  workers  actually  work  only  from  62  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  days  the  mines  are  in  operation, 

Mr.  Crews  says  the  miner  arbitrarily  appropriates 
holidays  when  the  mood  seizes  him. 

“What  would  become  of  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
in  this  country  if  the  farmer  observed  that  point 
of  view  and  decided  that  he  would  choose  his  own 
time  for  rest  and  recreation  instead  of  following 
the  laws  of  nature  to  plant  his  crops  and  harvest 


them  at  the  time  when  nature’s  laws  required  the 
maximum  limit  of  activity  on  his  part,”  asks  Mr. 
Crews. 

“Data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shows  that  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  potential  production,  for  which 
there  is  a  market  demand,  is  lost  through  the  men¬ 
tal  attitude  of  the  miner.” 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  has  sent  the  following  communication  to  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  throughout  the  country,  and 
suggests  that  members  of  the  trade  send  a  similar 
form  to  their  customers. 

“The  war  has  ended  and  the  emergency  legis¬ 
lation  growing  out  of  the  war  also  should  end. 

“Our  citizens  have  submitted  patriotically  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
lately  to  the  Central  Coal  Committee,  which  is 
a  branch  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

“Government  control  of  the  railroads  is  a 
demonstrated  failure,  and  with  equal  certainty, 
government  control  of  coal  is  a  demonstrated 
failure.  It  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  present 
shortage  and  congestion  in  the  handling  and 
transport  of  coal.  There  is  plenty  of  coal 
mining  facilities  and  labor,  but  the  administra¬ 
tive  red  tape  now  in  vogue  will  not  let  the  coal 
reach  the  consumer. 

“The  business  of  the  coal  trade  is  to  supply 
the  country  adequately  with  coal.  If  left  to 
itself,  the  coal  trade  will  do  this,  as  it  did 
before  the  war. 

“If  you  favor  a  discontinuance  of  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  fuel,  ask  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  repeal  the  Lever  law,  and  write 
us  when  you  have  done  so.” 

The  association  announces  that  it  is  handling  the 
matter  in  Washington  with  a  view  to  having  appro¬ 
priate  legislation  prepared  and  ready  for  action 
when  the  responses  to  this  letter  begin  to  reach  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House. 


Advertising  Value  of  Briquets. 

To  the  Editor : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  telling  of  one  dealer’s  experience  with  briquets 
and  boulets.  I,  too,  have  handled  this  artificial 
fuel,  with  results  somewhat  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  man  whom  you  quote,  and  perhaps  my 
conclusions  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  retail  trade. 

While  I  do  not  handle  enough  boulets  to  amount 
to  much  in  the  way  of  direct  profits,  the  occasional 
advertisements  which  I  run  in  the  local  papers 
drawing  attention  to  this  fuel  bring  me  in  quite  a 
few  new  customers,  most  of  whom  buy  coal  as  well 
as  boulets.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  advertise  the  new 
fuel  when  coal  is  plentiful,  but  by  having  a  sub¬ 
stitute  to  offer  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  I  have  an  advantage  over  my  competitors. 
Some  of  their  customers,  seeing  my  “ad,”  come  to 
me  to  get  some  boulets  to  tide  them  over  while 
coal  is  scarce  and  stay  with  me  regularly.  This  is 
new  business  that  I  would  not  get  otherwise. 

To  dealers  who  do  not  care  to  handle  briquets, 
or  who  cannot  obtain  a  supply  at  a  reasonable  price 
because  of  high  freight  rates,  I  would  recommend 
by-product  coke.  Keep  a  small  stock  on  hand  for 
use  in  emergencies.  If  you  have  something  to  offer 
to  people  who  are  unable  to  get  coal,  or  the  sizes 
they  want,  you  will  not  only  make  a  profit  on 
present  sales,  but  you  will  make  friends — and  friends 
represent  future  profits. 

E.  V.  E. 


“Carriers  go  back  to  owners  in  good  shape,  says 
Hines.  Operation  cost  public  less  than  under  pri¬ 
vate  control,  Director  General  asserts” — “Maine 
buried  under  snow.  Only  the  oldest  inhabitants  and 
most  daring  liars  can  recall  such  a  winter” — so  read 
two  headings  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  World.  At 
once  upon  reading  same,  the  thought  flashed  through 
our  mind:  Has  there  been  some  transposition  of 
phraseology? 


Safeguarding  Electric  Supply 


Mr.  Ludlow’s  Plan  for  Central  Power  Stations 
Near  Big  Seaboard  Cities. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  in  these  col¬ 
umns  to  the  suggestion  of  Edwin  Ludlow,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  that  a  large  central 
power-house  be  erected  west  of  the  Hudson  River, 
between  jersey  City  and  Newark  to  supply  New 
York  City  with  electricity. 

This  plan,  which  was  conceived  largely  with  a 
view  to  doing  away  with  the  uncertainties  attend¬ 
ing  the  transportation  of  coal  by  water,  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Ludlow  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  institute  in  New  York.  Below  is  the  part  of 
his  address  dealing  with  this  feature: 

“Attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  Lane  and  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  study 
of  a  high-power  trunk  line  between  Boston  and 
Washington,  into  which  would  be  fed  the  power 
generated,  as  far  as  possible,  first,  hydro-electrically ; 
second,  from  power  plants  at  the  coal  mines,  where 
they  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  this  trunk 
line ;  and  third,  by  the  construction  of  large  power 
plants  at  tidewater,  where  coal  could  be  brought  in 
by  both  boat  and  rail. 

“Here  in  the  city  of  New  York  such  a  power 
plant  is  needed  almost  more  than  anywhere  else. 
Every  strike  of  longshoremen  or  tugboat  captqins 
or  a  tieup  from  bad  storms  brings  out  big  head¬ 
lines  that  the  coal  situation  in  Manhattan  Island  is 
bad  and  that  probably  after  a  few  days  the  sub¬ 
ways  and  elevated  roads  will  have  to  close  down 
for  want  of  fuel. 

Solving  the  Coal  Storage  Problem. 

“It  is  manifest  that  no  large  storage  can  be  main¬ 
tained  on  Manhattan  Island  with  its  limited  area 
and  high  cost  of  land.  The  Newark  meadows,  how¬ 
ever,  can  easily  be  reached  by  all"  the  coal-carrying 
roads  coming  into  the  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
and  also  can  be  reached  by  boats  from  Norfolk  or 
Baltimore. 

“A  central  power  plant  erected  there  could  have 
an  unlimited  storage,  under  water,  if  desired,  for 
the  soft  coal  that  is  in  danger  of  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion,  and  coal  could  be  brought  in  at  a  minimum 
expense  and  unloaded  on  these  storage  piles,  and  a 
sufficient  reserve  to  tide  over  any  possible  storm 
or  tieup  could  always  be  maintained. 

“High-power  trunk  lines  connecting  this  power 
plant  to  the  present  generating  plants  of  the  Edison, 
Interborough,  and  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  and 
other  large  electric  consumers  would  change  those 
plants  to  substations  for  the  high-tension  power 
coming  in  from  the  central  plant  and  the  present 
boiler  plants  could  be  used  in  emergencies.  Such 
a  central  power  plant  could  be  expanded  to  sell 
electric  power  to  the  railroads  entering  New  York 
and  all  the  advantages  of  an  enormous  concentra¬ 
tion  with  the  highest  technical  advice  and  the  great¬ 
est  efficiency  could  be  well  afforded  at  a  plant  of 
that  kind,  which  would  be  a  model  for  the  country, 
and  New  York’s  troubles  in  heat  and  light,  to  a 
large  extent,  would  be  eliminated  by  having  a  power 
plant  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  all  of  its 
needs  and  with  storage  piles  to  enable  it  to  operate 
every  day  in  the  year  irrespective  of  any  local 
troubles  affecting  harbor  transportation,  which  now 
is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  fuel  supply  of 
New  York  City. 

“With  the  successful  operation  of  this  power 
plant,  others  could  be  built  at  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  and  Providence  and  by  connecting 
them  with  a  main  trunk  line,  intermediate  industries 
would  receive  their  electric  power  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

“While  the  initial  expenditure  for  such  plants 
wouid  be  high,  the  saving  of  $100,000,000  a  year, 
which  has  been  estimated  as  the  amount  that  such 
a  trunk  line  could  save  to  the  industries  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  would  well  repay  the  interest  on  the 
investment  required.” 
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NORTHERN  OHIO  NOTES. 

Rollin  W.  Tuttle  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  formerly  repre¬ 
senting  P.  &  R.  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  goes  to  the  Queen 
City  C.  &  C.  Co.  which  announces  the  opening  of  a 
branch  office  at  106  Clyde  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Heman  Ely,  secretary  of  Timken  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Europe  and  will  visit  England,  France,  and  Italy 
with  a  view  to  opening  new  markets  for  his  company’s 
products. 

In  one  coal  office  in  Lorain,  the  proprietor  on  the 
28th  was  phoning  dealers  for  500  pounds  of  slack  to 
supply  two  customers  until  his  coal  came.  A  motto 
card  suspended  over  the  desk  seemed  to  prove  that  he 
was  trying  his  best  to  meet  the  situation  with  a  smile. 

At  Cleveland,  illness  and  shortage  of  drivers  and 
yard-workers  have  prevented  retail  coal  dealers 
taking  orders  to  deliver  in  less  than  ten  to  fifteen 
days.  Where  doctors  or  city  health  department  offi¬ 
cials  send  in  special  requests  for  coal  the  delivery  is 
made  within  a  week — if  possible.  Three  of  the  schools 
were  using  their  last  supply  on  the  25th  ult. 

At  Sandusky,  Ohio,  February  25th,  ten  carloads 
of  coal  found  in  the  Big  Four  yard  were  confiscated 
by  the  municipal  authorities  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Sandusky  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  the  Sandusky 
Window  Glass  Co.  were  without  fuel.  But  for  this 
move  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities,  the 
city  would  have  been  without  electric  current  a  few 
nights.  The  short  coal  supply  will  cause  many  manu¬ 
facturers  to  close  their  plants  unless  relief  is  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  Thew  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  manufacturers  of  steam 
shovels.  New  buildings  will  be  erected  increasing 
the  floor  space  60  per  cent.  The  new  company  will 
have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  pre¬ 
ferred  and  15,000  shares,  no  par  value  common  stock. 
Robert  Thew,  who  has  been  actively  associated  with 
the  company  since  its  organization  and,  at  present, 
a  director,  will  retire. 

E.  F.  Jones,  for  the  past  six  months  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Elyria,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Elyria 
Rubber  Corp.  and  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  succeeding  Guy  E.  Norwood,  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  in  the  manufacturing 
field  for  the  past  30  years ;  first  with  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  for  a  ten  year  period,  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  for  12  years  (filling  positions  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  department),  and  the  Morgan  Steel  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  as  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Six  months  ago  that  company  was  sold  and 
Mr.  Jones  allied  himself  with  the  Elyria  company.  A 
majority  of  the  directors  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co. 
are  successful  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  the 
Youngstown  district. 


Alanson  S.  Durham,  for  some  time  its  auditor  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  died  at  Baltimore  last 
week  aged  73  years. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Chicago  By-Product  Coke  Co.,  controlled  by 
the  Peoples  Gas  interests,  has  contracted  with  the 
H.  Koppers  Co.  for  a  by-product  coke  plant  at  Chi¬ 
cago  to  cost  approximately  $18, (XX), 000. 

The  return  of  the  roads  is  followed  by  a  revival 
of  railroad  advertising;  material  that  is  always  in¬ 
teresting.  While  in  a  measure  fictional,  it  is  not 
without  its  use  and  value,  and  has  embodied,  at  times, 
artistic,  educational  efforts. 

Thomas  R.  Heyward  and  associates,  who  arc  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  at  Pittsburgh 
under  the  name  of  the  Thomas  R.  Heyward  Co., 
have  organized  the  Somerfield  Mining  Co.  to  take 
over  a  mine  they  recently  acquired  at  Somerfield, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 

About  500  clerks  and  other  office  employes  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  who  were  transferred 
from  Altoona  to  Harrisburg  on  March  1  found 
it  so  difficult  to  obtain  housing  accommodations 
that  the  company  went  to  their  relief  and  provided 
Pullman  cars  for  them  to  live  in  temporarily. 

The  Service  Fuel  Co.  is  a  new  wholesale  coal  and 
coke  house  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  having  started  in 
business  on  March  1.  Officers  are:  James  H.  Dunn, 
president;  Marshall  D.  Brooks,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  T.  J.  Davis,  general  manager.  Mr.  Davis  was 
formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Producers  Coke  Co. 

Only  45  minutes  from  Broadway!  A  local  news¬ 
paper  tells  of  the  butler  of  the  J.  Albert  Mahlstedt 
residence  in  New  Rochelle  informing  the  police  that 
he  had  seen  a  large  mother  bear  and  a  cub  prowling 
about  the  premises  and  substantiation  is  given  to 
the  report  by  certain  details  showing  how  the  open 
country  far  to  the  northward  can  be  reached  by 
following  certain  contiguous  or  adjacent  tracts  of 
watershed  property. 

Former  Governor  Stone  of  Pennsylvania,  a  prom¬ 
inent  factor  in  the  negotiations  incidental  to  the  an¬ 
thracite  strikes  of  1900  and  1902,  died  at  his  home 
in  Philadelphia  on  Sunday  last.  Colonel  Stone,  as 
he  was  generally  called,  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  and  served  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  National  Guard.  He  was  president  of  the 
Stone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Uniontown  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  manufacture  of  steel  in  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
is  now  under  the  management  of  the  same  officials 
who  were  in  charge  before  the  Government  took 
control.  W.  H.  Truesdale,  who  has  been  president 
of  the  corporation  right  along,  is  again  exercising 
his  former  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the  road. 
E.  M.  Fine,  former  federal  manager,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  his  old  position  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation;  P.  J.  Flynn  is  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic,  and  W.  G.  Van  De  Water  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  is  preparing  to  erect 
a  new  breaker  at  its  No.  14  colliery,  near  Wilkes- 
Barre,  during  the  coming  summer.  It  will  be  of 
larger  capacity  than  the  present  one,  and  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  mechanical  facilities  for 
cleaning  and  sizing  anthracite.  A  new  power-house 


to  supply  electricity  to  the  No.  14  breaker,  as  well 
as  to  the  Ewen  breaker,  two  miles  distant,  will  also 
be  built.  The  proposed  improvements  include  the 
sinking  of  a  new  shaft  at  the  Ewen  colliery,  through 
which  the  entire  output  of  that  operation  will  be 
hoisted. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  as  a  result  of 
careful  investigation,  announces  that  more  millions  of 
people  are  affected  by  motor  truck  deliveries  of  fuel, 
perhaps,  than  by  the  distribution  of  any  other  neces¬ 
sity  except  food.  The  use  of  these  vehicles  for  retail 
coal  deliveries  has  been  increasing  steadily  for  some 
15  years  until  they  have  now  supplanted  horse- 
drawn  trucks  to  a  large  extent.  A  war-time  de¬ 
velopment  in  motor  trucking  was  the  opening  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  so-called  “wagon  mines,”  many  of  which 
use  autotrucks  instead  of  horses  in  hauling  coal  to 
the  cars.  This  is  a  more  or  less  intermittent  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  except  where  the  mines  have  a  good 
local  market  when  prices  are  too  low  to  enable  them 
to  compete  with  tipple  mines. 

Recent  remarks  by  eminent  gentlemen  as  to  cost  of 
labor  at  the  soft  coal  mines  and  discontent  due  to 
short  time  worked  are  in  part  based  upon  returns 
covering  the  years  1913-1919.  Obviously  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  discountenanced 
many  old  figures.  The  six-year  average  may  per¬ 
haps  show  an  unnecessarily  large  working  force  and 
a  short-time  year,  so  to  speak,  and  a  small  per  capita 
production,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  tide  was  turning 
during  1918.  Before  1919  came  in  there  was  no  sur¬ 
plus  of  labor  such  as  formerly  existed,  and  certainly 
with  the  practical  cessation  of  immigration  there  will 
not  be  seen  again  for  many  a  year  the  excess  labor 
that  was  formerly  available  in  mining  communities. 
Observations  based  on  the  adverse  conditions  of  the 
days  immediately  before  the  war  is  “old  stuff”  now. 


Some  Rumors  Are  Significant. 

The  recent  news  in  regard  to  continuance  of  pool¬ 
ing  arrangements  illustrates  anew  the  fact  that  ru¬ 
mors  are  not  always  to  be  disregarded.  Despite  cer¬ 
tain  quite  definite  denials,  there  was  a  persistent  re¬ 
port  all  last  week  that  an  order  would  be  issued  for 
the  continuation  of  the  pooling  arrangement  beyond 
March  1st. 

As  the  old  saying  is,  where  there  is  so  much  smoke 
there  is  some  fire,  and  while  very  properly  one 
should  not  be  swayed  by  every  report  that  is  heard, 
it  is  generally  worth  while  to  look  into  the  various 
reports  that  obtain  any  considerable  circulation. 
Even  though  the  news  may  come  from  a  humble 
source,  it  may  have  value. 

Some  undertake  to  decry  “kitchen  gossip”  but  a 
case  recently  in  court  illustrates  that  when  the  maids 
of  a  household  have  told  all  they  know,  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  in  the  way  of  local  news,  so  to 
speak.  . 


Another  large  downtown  project  in  a  neglected 
neighborhood  involves  the  block  on  the  north  side 
of  Rector  street  between  Washington  and  West 
streets.  It  is  said  that  a  $2,000,000  investment  will 
be  put  under  way  there. 


ISAAC  T.  MANN,  President. 

Sales 

Department 


JAS.  ELLWOOD  JONES,  1st  Vice-Pres. 

POCAHONTAS  FUEL 


THOMAS  F.  FARRELL,  2nd  Vice-Pres  and  Mgr.  of  Sales. 

COMPANY,  Inc. 


“ORIGINAL  POCAHONTAS”  COAL 


Ship  from  22  mines  in  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field.  Ship  5.000,000  tons  per  annum  by  all  rail,  tidewater  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  coal  is  marketed  under  brand  of  “Original  Pocahontas.”  First  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field  were  made  from  the  mines 
of  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Pocahontas.  Va.,  in  1882,  which  mines  have  since  continuously  mined  and  are  now  mining  the  No.  3  vein  and 

shipping  highest  grade  of  Pocahontas  coal. 

LARGEST  EXPORTERS  OF  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  NORFOLK  BOSTON  CINCINNATI  BLUEFIELD  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.  PORTLAND,  MAINE 

OPERATES  FLEET  OF  SHIPS,  TUGS  AND  BARGES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL  ALONG  ATLANTIC  COAST 

TIDEWATER  PIERS:  LAMBERT  POINT.  SEWALLS  POINT,  NORFOLK;  and  NEW-  Distributing:  wharves  on  the  GREAT  LAKES:  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  and  TOLEDO, 

PORT  NEWS.  VA.;  DOCKS  at  NEW  BEDFORD  and  PORTLAND.  OHIO. 

London  Agents:  EVANS  &  REID,  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England.  Agents  in  Italy:  HENRY  COE  &  CLERICI,  Piazza  S.  Matteo  15,  Geneva. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  DECLINING. 

This  Is  Tending  to  Offset  Bad  Effects  of 
Drop  in  Foreign  Exchange  Rates. 

While  present  rates  of  foreign  exchange  are  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  the  liberal  purchasing  of  American  goods 
by  European  countries,  this  has  been  overcome  to 
some  extent  by  a  declining  tendency  in  ocean  freight 
rates.  Privately  owned  vessels  are  being  offered  to 
coal  exporters  at  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  per  ton  below 
the  late  Shipping  Board  rates,  depending  on  destina¬ 
tion. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  partial  embargo  on  coal  exports,  and  the  freight 
market  may  stiffen  for  a  time  when  coal  is  again 
moving  freely  offshore.  Nevertheless,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  general  situation  as  regards  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  is  becoming  easier  and  that  the  tendency  of 
rates  will  be  downward  as  new  tonnage  comes  into 
service  and  the  movement  of  certain  commodities 
from  this  country  to  Europe  declines  by  reason  of  ad¬ 
verse  exchange  rates. 

The  latter  feature  has  helped  foreign  vessel  owners 
at  the  expense  of  American  interests.  The  London 
Times  explains  the  situation  as  follows: 

“The  rise  in  the  price  of  dollars  in  Europe  is 
proving  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  new  American  mer¬ 
cantile  marine.  When  the  cost  of  dollar  exchange 
was  not  so  high  European  countries  were  willing  to 
charter  American  tonnage,  paying  on  a  dollar  basis; 
but  many  cannot  afford  to  do  so  now. 

“As  a  practical  illustration,  quite  a  short  time  ago 
a  pound  sterling  in  London  would  buy  about  $4  in 
New  York,  so  that  a  rate  of  freight  for  Amer¬ 
ican  tonnage  of  $40  a  ton  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  would  represent  a  payment  of 
about  200s.  But  now,  with  the  pound  sterling  only 
buying  about  $3.40,  the  cost  in  sterling  for  the  same 
rate  of  freight  of  $40  has  made  the  cost  of  Ameri¬ 
can  tonnage  practically  prohibitive.  The  cost  of  re¬ 
mitting  a  freight  of  $40  a  ton  would  not  be  235s,  a 
rise  of  35s  a  ton,  although  the  rate  of  freight  has  not 
increased. 

Apparently  this  situation  can  be  overcome  only  by  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates  by  American  owners.  Now 
that  the  Shipping  Board  has  turned  its  fleet  over  to 
private  interests  the  freight  market  is  on  a  strictly 
competitive  basis  and  lower  rates  will  undoubtedly 
prevail. 

As  noted  above,  this  will  tend  to  offset  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  exchange  situation  by  enabling  European  im¬ 
porters  to  obtain  American  coal  at  about  the  same 
c.i.f.  prices  as  prevailed  when  the  premium  on  the 
dollar  was  considerably  less  than  at  present. 


Slow  Progress  of  Electric  Traction. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  comes  forward  with 
a  statement  showing  how  many  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  could  be  saved  by  substituting  electric  power  for 
steam  locomotives,  but  when  it  comes  to  discussing 
the  cost  of  electrification  and  how  the  capital  is  to  be 
raised  they  are  strangely  silent.  That  is  because 
those  advancing  the  theory  are  usually  interested  in 
electrical  installations  from  a  purely  scientific  or 
engineering  standpoint,  or  perhaps  from  an  out¬ 
right  commercial  interest. 

But  as  we  have  remarked  before,  calculations 
along  this  line,  except  in  unusual  cases,  are  much 
like  calculations  as  to  carfare  saved  by  going  up  and 
down  town  in  one’s  own  automobile.  Although 
electric  traction  has  been  pretty  generally  understood 
for  25  years,  there  has  been  no  installation  of  it 
made  that  does  not  concededly  cover  unusual  circum¬ 
stances — no  steam  locomotive  has  yet  been  displaced 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  so  to  speak. 


Official  announcement  of  the  coal  mine  films  now 
being  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  tells  m  detail  of  the  several  scenes,  and, 
noting  the  arrival  of  the  men  of  a  shift,  it  states: 
“About  a  score  of  them  step  onto  the  cage.”  Does 
not  the  Bureau  of  Mines  observe  the  stringent  rule 
that  only  ten  men  are  to  be  allowed  on  a  cage  at  one 
time,  or  are  they  so  used  to  big  figures  at  Washing¬ 
ton  that  ten  or  twenty  count  nothing  nowadays? 


Immigration  Double  at  New  York. 


Immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York  in  1919  was 
more  than  twice  that  of  1918,  according  to  tigures 
issued  yesterday  by  William  C.  Moore,  landing  agent 
at  Ellis  Island. 

In  1918  there  were  71,751  persons  who  arrived  here 
from  Europe,  and  last  year  the  number  increased 
to  168,025.  Of  the  arrivals  last  year  47,034  came 
from  Mediterranean  ports. 

The  French  Line,  which  gained  the  lead  in  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  during  the  war,  maintained  it,  bring¬ 
ing  35,907  persons  here  from  Havre.  The  Cunard 
Line  brought  25,861  pasengers  from  its  three  English 
ports,  Southampton,  Liverpool  and  London,  and  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  brought  20,741  from 
the  same  English  ports.  The  I.  M.  M.  was  the  only 
one  of  these  three  companies  to  carry  more  first- 
cabin  passengers  than  any  other  class. 

The  inflow  will  have  to  double  several  times  to 
get  back  to  the  million  a  year  of  former  days. 


Brings  Suit  to  Stop  Diversions. 

The  United  Illuminating  Co.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  begun  action  to  enjoin  Walker  D.  Hines 
from  diverting  its  coal  to  other  consignees.  The 
suit  was  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  February  27,  while  the  railroads 
were  still  under  Government  control.  Since  then 
President  Wilson  has  issued  an  order  continuing 
Mr.  Hines’  authority  over  the  domestic  distribution 
of  coal. 

The  company  claims  that  its  coal  shipments  are 
diverted  and  that  it  is  being  deprived  of  its  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law.  The  contention 
is  made  that  the  war  emergency  is  over  and  the 
strike  long  since  settled  and  the  exigency  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  use  of  coal  does  not  now  exist.  Despite 
this  condition,  it  says,  Mr.  Hines  has  authorized  and 
caused  persons  operating  railroads  to  take  many 
cars  of  coal  consigned  to  the  plaintiffs. 

The  latter  official  is  charged  with  repeatedly  pre¬ 
ferring  other  sections  of  the  United  States  over 
New  England  in  the  distribution  of  coal  and  has 
diverted  the  coal  intended  for  use  in  Connecticut 
and  by  the  plaintiff  and  others  not  only  to  the  use 
of  public  utilities,  but  also  of  other  consumers  of 
coal,  in  accordance  with  arbitrary  preferences. 


More  Expense  ! 

We  have  received  the  following  notice : 

The  committee  of  the  Printing  an  d  Allied 
Trades,  having  in  charge  the  adjustment  of  the 
wage-scale  with  the  different  unions,  have 
granted  another  increase  of  $3.00  per  week,  retro¬ 
active  to  January  1st,  1920. 

As  this  pertains  to  your  work  with  us,  we  are 
again  compelled  to  readjust  prices  in  conformity 
with  the  increased  wages  granted.  All  former 
quotations  are  therefore  subjected  to  a  ten  per 
cent,  advance,  and  will  apply  to  all  work  of  com¬ 
position,  presswork,  binding  and  mailing  done  by 
us  after  January  1st,  1920,  on  your  account. 

This  bears  out  our  reference  to  steadily  growing 
cost  of  publication. 


Saward’s  Annual. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  this  year  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  advertisements  have  been  received 
for  publication  in  our  Annual  from  firms  not  rep- 
resented  in  the  1919  edition,  and  with  the  almost 
unanimous  renewal  of  former  business  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  our  book  will  make  a  splendid  showing. 

However,  there  is  always  room  for  one  more, 
and  everyone  likes  to  be  represented  in  connection 
with  a  successful  enterprise,  so  let  this  be  taken 
as  a  general  invitation  to  arrange  for  space  in  the 
1920  edition  of  the  well-known  coal  trade  reference 
book. 


COAL  CONTROL  CONTINUED. 


Bituminous  Distribution  Will  Be  Regulated 
Till  May  1  by  Hines  and  Commission. 

Continuation  of  Government  control  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  distribution  until  May  1  is  provided  for  in 
two  executive  orders  issued  by  President  Wilson  at 
the  sime  he  signed  the  railroad  bill  on  February  28. 
One  of  the  orders  confers  upon  Walker  D.  Hines 
the  authority  of  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  so  far  as 
the  distribution  of  soft  coal  to  consumers  and  dealers 
in  this  country  is  concerned,  while  the  other  creates 
a  commission  composed  of  J.  W.  Howe,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  F.  M.  Whitaker  and  J.  B.  Fisher  to  regulate 
the  export  trade. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  order  creating  the  commis¬ 
sion,  all  coal  transshipped  by  water  at  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  must  be 
handled  through  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange.  This 
is  the  only  radical  change  in  the  rules  previously  in 
effect,  and  it  is  one  which  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  outside  the  pools.  The  reason  assigned  for 
making  shipments  to  the  pools  compulsory  is  that  it 
will  facilitate  the  handling  of  soft  coal  at  tidewater 
and  help  the  car  supply. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  commission  which  will 
regulate  exports  by  issuing  or  withholding  permits, 
which  has  heretofore  been  attended  to  by  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  Mr. 
Howe  is  the  present  Commissioner  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  with  office  in  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Peale  is  the  former  Commissioner,  having  served  in 
that  capacity  during  the  war.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  now  sitting  in 
Washington,  and  in  private  life  is  a  well-known  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  operator. 

Two  Railroad  Officials  on  Commission. 

Mr.  Whitaker  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway.  During  the  war  he  was  attached 
to  the  Fuel  Administration  as  manager  of  inland  traf¬ 
fic  in  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  and  Transportation.  He 
also  represented  the  Railroad  Administration  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change.  His  present  headquarters  are  at  Richmond. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  an  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  who  served  during  and  after  the  bituminous 
strike  as  chairman  of  the  regional  coal  committee  of 
the  Allegheny  Division,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  On  March 
1,  when  the  Pennsylvania  reorganized  its  transporta¬ 
tion  and  traffic  departments,  he  was  shifted  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  order  continuing  Mr.  Hines’  supervision  of  the 
domestic  distribution  of  bituminous  was  issued  be¬ 
cause,  as  stated  in  the  order,  doubts  had  arisen  as 
to  whether  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
President  while  the  railroads  were  under  Government 
control  would  continue  in  effect  after  the  return  of 
the  roads  to  private  operation  on  March  1.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  will  continue  to  exercise  his  control 
through  the  Central  Coal  Committee  or  a  similar 
body,  so  far  as  all-rail  distribution  is  concerned, 
while  the  commission  will  look  after  the  tidewater 
and  export  end  in  conjunction  with  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange. 

The  plan  to  perpetuate  the  pooling  of  bituminous 
at  tidewater  under  trade  management  through  the 
medium  of  a  new  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Tidewater  Transshippers  Association  will  of  course 
have  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  but  the  delay  will  be 
utilized  to  perfect  the  plans  to  that  end,  so  that  the 
new  arrangement  can  be  put  into  effect  May  1  unless 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  is  continued  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  period  by  the  powers  at  Washington. 

The  situation  as  regards  Government  control  of 
soft  coal  prices  remains  unchanged,  the  present  maxi- 
mums  remaining  in  effect  pending  the  report  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  which  is  expected  in 
the  course  of  another  week  or  so. 


The  1920  edition  of  Saward’s  Annual  is  now  in 
preparation.  Send  in  your  order. 
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Few  Lehigh  Valley  Changes. 

The  official  roster  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Co.  shows  few  changes  incidental  to  the  return  of  the 
road  to  private  control.  F.  H.  Moser  continues  in 
office  as  coal  freight  agent,  as  do  most  of  the  other 
officers  and  agents  with  whom  coal  men  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  H.  R.  German,  heretofore  secretary  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Loomis,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company  and  will  combine  the  duties  of 
both  positions. 

In  a  circular  addressed  “to  all  employes,”  a  copy  of 


which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  everyone  working 
for  the  company,  President  Loomis  says : 

“The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners.  The  co-operation  and  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  management  and  those  who  work 
for  it  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  traditions  of  this 
Company.  It  is  my  purpose  to  do  everything  possible 
to  foster  and  continue  this  relationship. 

“There  is  a  nation-wide  demand  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  The  appeal  is  to  us  as  well  as  to  every 
other  industry  as  the  industrial  production  of  the 


country  depends  largely  upon  transportation.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  spare  no  effort  to  give  the  best 
that  is  in  us  in  order  to  maintain  the  Lehigh  Valley’s 
excellent  record. 

“Every  employe  is  assured  a  square  deal,  but 
there  must  be  teamwork  and  harmony  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  that  goes  only  with  work  well 
done.  We  are  going  to  count  on  you.” 

Robert  T.  Magee,  of  New  York,  representing  the 
Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  was  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  last  week. 


B.  N.  FORD,  Vice  President 
Sales  Manager 


THE  MATTHEW  ADDY  CO. 

Selling  Agents,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Distributing  2,000,000  Tons  Annually 


Illinois  Indiana  Ohio 

BY-PRODUCT— DOMESTIC— GAS— STEAM— SMITHING 

West  Virginia  Tennessee 

SMOKELESS— SPLINT— GAS— SMITHING  JELLICO— BLUE  GEM 

Pennsylvania 

LILLY— SMITHING  AND  ANTHRACITE 


Kentucky 

ELKHORN— HAZARD— HARLAN 


Coke 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOUNDRY — FURNACE — DOMESTIC — FROM  ALL  FIELDS 
BRANCH  OFFICES 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Norfolk,  Va.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


QUALITY— SERVICE— FINANCE.  100  Per  Cent . 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WESTMORELAND  COAL  CO. 


COLLIERY  OWNERS,  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


THE  STANDARD 


WESTMORELAND  COAL 

Mines  Located  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Principal  Office:  224  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WAGE  CONFERENCE  NEAR. 


Anthracite  Miners  to  Demand  60  Per  Cent. 
Increase  and  Six-Hour  Day. 

Representatives  of  the  anthracite  producing  in¬ 
terests  and  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  will  meet  in  New  York  next  Tuesday, 
March  9,  to  negotiate  a  new  wage  agreement  to 
become  effective  April  1.  The  miners’  demands, 
which  were  drawn  up  last  fall  at  the  tri-district  con¬ 
vention  in  Wilkes-Barre,  include  a  60  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  a  six-hour  day,  a  five-day  week,  full 
recognition  of  the  union,  which  means  the  check-off 
system,  and  a  two-year  contract  instead  of  a  three 
or  four-year  contract  as  has  been  customary  in  the 
past. 

Representatives  of  the  large  anthracite  interests 
have  declined  to  give  any  intimation  as  to  what  their 
attitude  will  be  towards  granting  concessions.  Of 
course  no  one  believes  that  the  men  will  get  any¬ 
thing  like  what  they  ask  for,  but  it  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  in  the  wholesale  trade  that  they  will  get 
something.  Whether  an  agreement  will  be  reached 
without  a  strike  or  a  suspension  is  a  question  on 
which  there  is  the  usual  division  of  opinion. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  when  fail¬ 
ure  to  effect  a  settlement  by  April  1  resulted  in  the 
men  quitting  work  without  the  formality  of  declar¬ 
ing  a  strike,  some  of  these  informal  suspensions  last¬ 
ing  a  month  or  more.  The  period  between  March  9 
and  the  first  of  April  seems  like  a  short  time  in 
which  to  go  through  the  various  stages  of  negotiating 
a  new  working  contract  and  submitting  it  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  miners  for  approval. 

Some  believe  that  the  negotiations  will  proceed 
very  slowly,  or  perhaps  be  postponed  after  the  first 
joint  conference  on  the  9th,  until  the  bituminous 
commission  makes  its  report,  and  that  the  two  sides 
will  then  get  together  very  quickly.  The  decision  of 
the  commission,  which  is  expected  to  be  rendered 
some  time  between  March  10  and  IS,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  outcome  of 
the  anthracite  negotiations. 


Exchange  Drop  Worries  West. 


Situation,  Resulting  Partly  from  Coal  Em¬ 
bargo,  Threatens  Farmers’  Prosperity. 

Some  remarks  by  C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  restoring  stability  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  rates,  appeared  in  these  columns  last  week. 
He  stated  that  if  the  present  situation  continues 
it  will  bring  about  such  a  shrinkage  in  our  exports 
as  to  react  upon  business  generally.  The  truth  of 
this  is  recognized  by  financiers  and  business  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  West  it  is  said 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  floating 
foreign  loans  in  this  country,  so  that  Europe  can 
continue  its  purchases  of  American  goods  in  norma! 
quantities. 

“The  entire  West  has  been  somewhat  restless  over 
the  growing  uncertainty  of  the  foreign  trade  situa¬ 
tion,”  says  one  report.  “It  is  looking  ahead  to  the 
new  crop  coming  on  and  the  desirability  of  having 
for  it  a  strong  market,  if  the  people  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  are  to  be  able  to  purchase  the  manu¬ 
factured  articles  that  they  must  have. 

“As  the  year  advances,  the  discussion  in  these 
Southwestern  and  Western  communities  centers  with 
increasing  insistence  on  the  matter  of  loans  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  how  they  shall  be  made,  and  the  effect  to  be 
expected  therefrom.  It  is  felt  among  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Middle  West  that  they  especially  have 
a  keen  concern  in  the  ultimate  method  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  extending  loans  to  the  people  of 
Europe.  Producing  as  they  do,  commodities  that 
depend  on  a  world  market  for  their  stability  of  price, 
it  is  important,  they  think,  in  the  estimates  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  next  year  or  two,  just  what  course 
is  to  be  followed.” 

Mr.  Andrade  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  de¬ 
priving  Europe  of  American  coal  was  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  exchange 
back  to  normal,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  that  the  ban  against  coal  exports 
should  be  lifted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


NOTES  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

President  P.  H.  Henry,  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  a  few  days  this  week  in  Michigan. 

W.  A.  Thomas,  who  represents  the  Kentenia 
Coal  Co.,  at  Detroit,  visited  the  main  office  here  on 
Monday. 

.  A"  Magee,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  has  been 
visiting  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  business  for  his 
company  this  week. 

President  J.  M.  Wright,  of  the  Raleign  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of  the  week  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mining  properties  in  West  Virginia. 

J.  B.  Parrish,  general  manager  of  the  C.  &  O.  RR., 
was  in  the  city  this  week  consulting  with  coal  men 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  car  supply  situation. 

C-  M.  Peffley,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Power  &  Light  Co.,  was  in  the  city  on  Mon¬ 
day  on  the  way  to  West  Virginia  to  trace  delayed 
shipments  of  coal. 

Gohen  Arnold,  an  attorney  of  Buckhannon,  W. 
Va„  largely  interested  in  coal  operation,  and  Brooks 
Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  were  here  visiting  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.’ 
office  on  Tuesday. 

J.  C.  Nelson,  representing  the  Central  Pocahontas 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.,  is  at  Nor¬ 
folk  for  a  few  weeks.  He  will  go  from  there  to 
New  \  ork,  where  he  will  open  an  export  office 
for  the  companies  named. 

The  Ihomas  N.  Mordue  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  open 
branch  selling  offices  in  the  Union  Central  Building 
in  this  city  on  March  1.  Paul  Gilham,  formerly 
with  the  MacBard  Coal  Co.,  in  charge  as  manager. 

A.  L.  Moses,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  in  the  West 
Virginia  coal  field. 

W.  M.  Edison,  of  the  Manufacturers  Coal  Co. 
Toledo,  was  in  this  city  Tuesday  trying  to  buy  coal. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors  Association  at  the  Gibson  Hotel  in  this  city 
on  Thursday.  No  important  action  was  taken.  The 
day  was  given  to  discussing  how  the  unfortunate 
car  supply  situation  could  be  obviated,  but  no  way 
was  found. 


A  Kettle  of  Fish  in  Chicago. 

1  hougn  no  official  statements  have  been  divulged, 
it  is  reported  that  charges  and  counter  charges  of 
coercion  and  intimidation  in  a  war  between  Chicago 
independent  coal  dealers  and  two  of  the  big  asso¬ 
ciations  are  being  investigated  by  the  state  attor¬ 
ney’s  department. 

It  is  said  that  the  independent  dealers  have  filed 
a  complaint  with  officials  that  the  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  and  the  Retail  Coal  Bureau  have  hired 
detectives  to  trail  wagons  of  those  not  affiliated 
with  the  associations  and  make  threats  of  strikes 
against  the  dealers  whose  wagons  did  not  bear  signs 
showing  membership  in  one  of  the  associations. 

At  the  state  attorney’s  office  it  was  also  reported 
that  the  independents  also  charge  that  suits  with¬ 
out  justification  or  any  foundation  in  fact  have 
been  filed  against  the  smaller  dealers  in  municipal 
court,  charging  short  weights  and  other  offenses. 

Now,  it  is  declared  that  the  associations  are  pre¬ 
paring  counter  charges  against  the  independent 
dealers. 

Three  officials  of  the  local  teamsters’,  chauffeurs’ 
and  helpers’  union,  when  questioned  by  state  at¬ 
torneys  denied  any  agreement  with  the  association 
to  call  strike  and  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the 
controversy. 

It  is  stated  that  subpoenas  will  be  issued  for  five 
officials  of  the  association  to  come  to  the  offices  of 
the  state  attorney  to  be  questioned.  A  possible 
grand  jury  action  has  already  been  hinted  in  this 
connection. 


In  view  of  the  many  current  items  relative  to 
to  Palm  Beach  and  California  resorts,  to  say  i 
mg  the  constant  flitting  to  and  from  Atlantic 
our  friend  Joggins  asks  what  has  become  of 
tolks  who  used  to  visit  Watkins  Glen,  Tre 
Falls,.  Richfield  Springs,  and  such  places 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  guide  book 
years  ago,  but  now  probably  the  names  are  in 
unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  people. 


Airplanes  to  Aid  Rescue  Work. 

Plans  looking  to  the  use  of  the  aeroplane  in  mine 
rescue  work  are  being  made  by  Director  Manning 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  by  General  Menoher, 
Director  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army.  By  trans¬ 
porting  an  engineer  skilled  in  mine  rescue  work  with 
as  many  sets  of  breathing  apparatus  as  can  be  car¬ 
ried,  it  is  expected  to  save  much  valuable  time  in 
case  of  a  mine  disaster. 

At  first  the  Bureau  of  Mines  district  engineers 
will  have  to  rely  upon  securing  an  aeroplane  from 
the  nearest  aviation  field.  It  is  hoped  ultimately, 
however,  to  have  planes  held  in  readiness  for  such 
work  at  each  district  headquarters. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  prepare  landing 
fields  at  the  mines. 


Commodity  Prices  Remain  High. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has  com¬ 
piled  statistics  showing  that  the  price  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  imported  into  this  country  has  in  many  cases 
increased  as  much  as  50  per  cent  since  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  this  coming  on  top  of  a  100  per  cent 
increase  during  the  war. 

“These  figures,  based  upon  official  data,”  says  a 
statement  by  the  bank,  “illustrate  the  difficulties  un¬ 
der  which  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
depending  upon  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  products 
for  their  material,  have  labored  in  their  attemhpts 
to  reduce  the  high  prices  which  existed  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  fact,  they  have  found  in  practically 
every  important  article,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
the  prices  not  only  refusing  to  come  down  but  ac¬ 
tually  advancing  since  the  termination  of  the  war.” 


The  F.  S.  Fisher  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  been  absorbed  by  the  West¬ 
chester  Coal  &  Supply  Co.  of  that  city.  Mr.  Fisher, 
who  was  long  interested  in  the  coal  trade  in  White 
Plains,  will  not  be  connected  with  the  Westdhester 
company. 


What’s  the  Answer? 

Coal  men.  speak  of  the  demoralized  transpor¬ 
tation  conditions  as  resulting  from  plain  inefficiency 
in  many,  if  not  most,  cases.  One  tells  of  a  coal 
operation  which  was  told  that  it  could  not  have 
open  cars  but  could  be  supplied  with  box-cars  if 
that  would  answer.  The  substitution  would  increase 
the  cost  from  15  to  20  cents  a  ton,  but  as  one  brick 
industry  to  which  this  operation  was  sending  18  cars 
of  coal  a  week  needed  the  coal  so  badly  that  it  was 
willing  to  pay  the  difference,  the  shipments  were 


Uldc  me  DricK  tactory  to 
which  this  coal  went  had  been  having  car  trouble, 
too.  It  wanted  box  cars  and  the  rail  officials  had 
sent  word  that  it  couldn’t  supply  box  cars  but  would 
give  them  open  cars  if  that  would  do.  It  would  do 
and  they  were  furnished.  So  the  L.  &  N.  furnished 
box  cars  to  the  mine  which  wanted  “opens”  and 
opens  to  the  factory  which  wanted  “boxes  ”  all 
within  100  miles  of  each  other.  That  is  an  actual 
instance!  What’s  the  answer?  There’s  only  one. 


Changes  in  the  official  staffs  of  railroads  are  the 

f  °y^e,  daf’  n0t  °nly  as  reffards  operating  and 
traffic  officials,  but  executive  officers  also  Some  of 
those  who  stepped  aside  two  years  ago  have  crossed 
the  Great  Divide;  some  have  no  relish  for  taking  up 
active  duties  again. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  announces  its  new  organi¬ 
zation,  one  feature  of  which  is  to  bring  the  Hunting- 
ton  interests  into  the  foreground  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  century  or  more. 

H.  E.  Huntington,  a  nephew  of  the  great  “C.  P.,” 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  F 
H.  Davis,  a  former  partner  of  the  late  Edwin  Haw¬ 
ley,  so  long  identified  with  the  Huntington  interests 
becomes  a  vice-president,  with  office  at  New  York.  ’ 

George  W.  Stevens,  now  Federal  manager,  resumes 
as  president  at  Richmond,  while  H.  M.  Whitaker  is 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic 
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THE  SCOOP 
CONVEYOR 

with  screen  attachment  is  the  ideal  wagon 
loader  for  retail  coal  yards. 

Handles  all  kinds  of  coal.  Easily  moved  from 
one  pile  to  another.  Wheels  away  from  coal 
pile.  No  breakage  of  coal  in  picking  up  or 
discharging  to  screen.  Insures  perfect  screen¬ 
ing. 

OVER  2000  USERS 

have  found  the  Scoop  Conveyor  a  profitable 
investment  for  storing  and  reclaiming,  loading 
and  unloading  cars,  trucks  and  wagons.  Quan¬ 
tity  production  enables  us  to  sell  the  Scoop 
Conveyor  at  so  low  a  price  that  the  smallest 
coal  yard  can  profitably  use  one  of  these  mod¬ 
ern  time  and  labor  saving  machines. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  85 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

W.  D.  Eyre,  of  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  29  Broadway, 
returned  Thursday  from  Florida  where  he  had  been 
spending  a  few  weeks’  vacation. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Corporation,  who  has  been  in  Bermuda  for  the 
past  month,  is  expected  back  Monday. 

D.  deL.  Hendrickson  left  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  vacation  at  Porto  Rico, 
and  South  American  points,  including  Venezuela. 
He  will  probably  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

Coale  &  Co.  have  fortunately  been  able  to  secure 
additional  space  in  the  Singer  building,  and  on  or 
about  May  1  will  locate  at  room  735,  where  they  will 
have  rather  more  than  twice  the  space  at  present 
occupied. 

H.  B.  W.  Haff,  1  Broadway,  will  have  to  make 
a  change  on  account  of  reconstruction  but  will 
not  have  to  go  far,  having  secured  space  on  the 
sixth  floor  corresponding  to  his  present  location 
on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  threatened  strike  of  tugboat  men  in  New 
York  harbor  did  not  come  off  on  March  1,  as  the 
men  decided  to  accept  the  wage  increase  of  $15  a 
month  offered  them  by  the  owners.  They  had  asked 
for  a  70  per  cent  raise. 

On  account  of  the  necessity  for  over-time  work 
last  month,  remarkable  wages  were  made  by  some 
drivers  and  chauffeurs,  who  in  the  course  of  29  days 
drew  double  pay  for  five  Sundays  and  two  holidays, 
and  time-and-a-half  for  extra  hours  on  other  days. 

George  A.  Mcllroy,  of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co., 
visited  his  office  last  Monday  for  the  first  time  in 
over  a  year.  Mr.  Mcllroy  was  taken  ill  with  influ¬ 
enza  about  the  middle  of  February,  1919,  and  this 
was  followed  by  pneumonia  which  left  him  in  a 
weakened  condition.  He  has  now  regained  his 
strength,  however,  to  an  extent  which  enables  him 
to  take  up  his  business  duties  again. 


Gapping  Stock  Piles  in  West. 

Prices  of  coal  will  start  upward  with  a  sharp 
jump  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared,  it  is  thought  by 
officials  of  the  Monongahela  River  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of 
Chicago. 

In  addition  a  generous  bump  in  freight  rates  is 
looked  for  by  September,  which  will  do  much  to 
further  increase  the  price  of  coal. 

Despite  these  influences,  however,  a  big  season 
is  predicted  for  the  coal  business.  In  fact,  the 
Monongahela  company  is  looking  forward  to  con¬ 
tinued  business  in  such  volume  that  the  proposition 
of  selling  is  expected  to  remain  as  subordinate  to 
the  ability  of  getting  cars  and  delivering  the  fuel. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  all  big  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  and  various  industries  that  consume  enormous 
quantities  of  coal,  are  completely  out  of  storage  on 
coal.  This  means  that  their  coal  requirements  will 
be  way  above  the  demand  in  normal  times,  if  these 
surplus  stocks  of  coal  are  to  be  re-built. 

The  only  contracts  that  are  now  being  entered 
into  are  subject  to  price  adjustment  at  a  future 
date  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  concerns  will  be  able 
to  fill  deliveries  at  all  in  addition  to  contracts  already 
existing  with  firms  that  they  expect  to  supply  with 
fuel. 


In  Italy  train  service  has  been  cut  one-fifth  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  coal  shortage  resulting  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  embargo  and  inability  to  get  sufficient  supplies 
from  England.  German  coal,  it  is  reported,  is  being 
received  in  increasing  quantities,  but  the  tonnage  is 
far  too  small  for  requirements  and  industries  as 
well  as  railroads  are  faced  with  a  serious  crisis. 
This  is  made  all  the  more  acute  by  the  fact  that 
important  industries  in  the  north  of  Italy  which  rely 
on  hydro-electric  power  have  had  to  suspend  because 
of  low  water  making  it  impossible  to  run  the  gen¬ 
erating  plants. 


Thirteen  coal  barges  have  been  built  and  launched 
this  winter  at  various  shipyards  at  Roundout,  N.  Y., 
in  spite  of  the  severe  weather  which  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  14  inches  or  more  of  ice  every  time  a 
boat  was  launched.  They  have  all  been  sold  to  New 
York  interests  and  will  be  towed  down  the  river 
when  navigation  opens. 


Coal  Shortage  at  Ohio  Cities. 

Elyria,  Ohio,  March  4. — Condition  as  to  coal 
shortage  have  been  severe  in  Elyria  and  Lorain  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  have  now  reached  the  limit. 
There  is  not  300  pounds  of  coal  to  be  had  at  any  of 
the  yards  in  this  city.  Wm.  Wallhead,  of  the  Mur- 
bach  Coal  Co.,  ran  out  of  coal  two  weeks  ago.  This 
company  handles  a  heavy  tonnage,  supplying  the 
clubs,  hotels,  and  public  institutions.  At  the  Andwer 
Hotel,  Mr.  Massey,  the  proprietor,  stated  they  could 
not  secure  even  slack  and  run  out  of  coal  Saturday 
noon,  February  28.  The  guests  were  complaining 
of  the  coldness  of  their  rooms  during  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

G.  A.  Persons,  West  Side  Lumber  Co.,  has  coal  on 
the  way,  to  arrive  early  in  the  week.  Many  of  the 
retail  dealers  of  this  section  are  supplied  by  H.  S. 
Odbert  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland.  The  Meyers  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  also  ship  here. 

At  Sandusky,  O.,  Bernard  T.  Gogen,  sales  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  above  firm,  was  short  of  help  last  week, 
but  had  a  supply  of  chestnut  coal  which  would  last 
a  few  weeks. 

George  C.  Mathes  has  handled  about  two  hundred 
cars,  and  always  busy,  is  his  slogan. 

Frederick  Kromer,  who  has  been  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  Sandusky  for  the  past  ten  years,  stated  that 
with  the  exception  of  1918  this  has  been  about  the 
hardest  for  the  retail  dealers  to  supply  their  trade 
that  he  has  known.  He  handles  Sunday  Creek  coal 
and  has  about  80  tons. 

Edward  F.  Freitas,  manager  for  the  Inter-Lake 
Fuql  Co.,  at  810  West  Water  street,  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  hard  and  soft  and  his  slogan  is  “Coal  of 
Quality.” 

At  Norwalk,  O.,  The  Fireland  Elevator  Co.’s  plant, 
which  was  completed  in  November,  1919,  at  a  cost 
to  exceed  $50,000,  to  handle  farm  products,  farm 
supplies  and  coal,  is  now  being  managed  by  W.  H.  Bell. 


Shippers  Force  Fair  Settlement. 

Certain  Hampton  Roads  shippers  have  obtained  a 
favorable  settlement  on  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
coal  confiscated  for  railroad  use. 

The  coal  had  been  shipped  on  contracts  taken  at 
•  above  the  Government  price,  but  the  railroads,  or  the 
Railroad  Administration,  refused  to  pay  more  than 
the  Government  price  on  the  ground  that  as  the  coal 
was  consigned  to  the  tidewater  pools  it  had  lost  its 
identity,  and  that  there  was  no  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  who  the  actual  consignees  would  have  been  or 
what  prices  would  have  been  realized  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  coal  that  was  confiscated  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  go  through  without  interference. 

The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  railroads 
agreeing  to  pay  the  average  contract  price  on  a 
weighted  basis,  which  of  course  netted  the  shippers 
the  same  return  as  if  the  confiscations  had  not  oc¬ 
curred. 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States 
to  Africa  during  the  calendar  year,  1919,  were : 
British  East  Africa,  2,068  tons ;  British  West  Africa, 
4,159  tons;  British  South  Africa,  16,100  tons;  French 
Africa,  52,001  tons;  Italian  Africa,  5,166  tons;  Por¬ 
tugese  Africa,  55,430  tons;  Egypt,  37,543  tons.  A 
total  of  172,467  tons. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to’ subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


Young-  man,  college  graduate,  with  over 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  desires  to  make  connection  as  Phila¬ 
delphia  representative  of  an  A-l  company. 
At  present  holding  an  important  position 
with  one  of  the  oldest  producing  corpora¬ 
tions  specializing  in  the  bunkering  trade. 
Address  “Box  10’’  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


The  Winter  of  Our  Discontent. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  weather  bureau 
shows  that  quite  a  lot  of  snow  fell  in  February. 
Some  shrewd  observers  may  have  suspected  as 
much,  but  there’s  nothing  like  having  official  figures 
to  back  up  one’s  opinion.  These  show  a  total  snow¬ 
fall  of  24.2  inchbs  last  month,  as  compared  with 
the  normal  figure  of  10.3  inches  for  February. 

Most  of  the  sformy  weather  this  winter  was 
crowded  into  February,  as  the  snowfall  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  is  shown  to  have  been  normal. 
On  the  other,  while  last  month  was  slightly  colder 
than  usual,  the  average  temperature  was  not  so 
far  below  normal  as  was  the  case  in  the  other 
two  winter  months. 

The  normal  temperature  for  February  is  30.7 
degrees,  while  the  average  for  last  month  was  29.1. 
In  January  the  average  was  24.1  degrees,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  normal  of  30.2.  The  average  for 
December,  1919,  was  30  degrees;  the  normal  for 
December  is  34.4. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  past 
winter  has  been  an  abnormally  cold  one;  not  a 
record-breaker,  but  enough  below  the  normal  to 
bring  about  a  heavy  coal  consumption  and  hamper 
transportation,  this  being  particularly  true  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  the  snowfall  hereabouts  was  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  the  normal  for  that  month. 

One  feature  of  the  winter  has  been  the  absence 
of  a  long  succession  of  mild  days  at  any  time 
during  the  three  months.  There  was  no  “January 
thaw”  or  any  other  extended  period  when  the 
weather  was  unseasonably  warm.  A  mild  day  now 
and  then  was  the  only  relief  from  the  rigors  of 
winter. 


Mr.  Robinson’s  Reported  Plan. 

According  to  one  report  H.  M.  Robinson,  chairman 
of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  is  not  favor¬ 
able  to  granting  -the  soft  coal  miners  a  further  wage 
increase,  but  wants  to  try  out  a  scheme  for  per¬ 
suading  the  public  to  buy  more  coal  in  the  summer, 
thus  giving  the  mine  workers  steadier  employment 
in  lieu  of  higher  pay  by  the  day  or  ton.  His  plan 
includes  a  summer  reduction .  of  freight  rates  to 
encourage  stocking  in  by  consumers  in  the  dull 
season. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  said  to  believe  that  a  sliding 
scale  of  freight  rates  would  also  -  impel’  operators 
and  wholesalers  to  maintain  storage  plants  at  tide¬ 
water  and  at  or  near  important  all-rail  markets. 
Evidently  his  idea  is  that  the  owners  of  such  plants 
would  be  well  repaid  for  their  investment  by  having 
low-rate  storage  coal  available  for  prompt  delivery 
or  transshipment  during  the  winter  in  competition 
with  fresh-mined  coal  taking  the  higher  rate  then 
prevailing. 

This  affords  food  for  thought,  but  practical  coal 
men  will  be  skeptical.  It  would  be  an  expensive 
proposition  in  view  of  cost  of  rehandling,  degrada¬ 
tion,  shrinkage,  etc.,  and  the  freight  differential 
would  have  to  be  quite  large  in  order  to  make  it 
pay.  The  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  is  also 
a  factor.  To  be  sure,  coal  storage  on  an  enormous 
scale  by  the  coal  interests  has  been  a  feature  at 
lake  docks  in  the  Northwest  for  many  years,  but 
the  differential  between  lake  rates  and  all-rail  rates 
is  much  greater  than  the  amount  that  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  involved  in  any  system  of  seasonal  rail  rates. 


Correction  Demanded. 

“Say,”  said  the  irate  visitor,  “you  had  something 
about  me  in  your  paper  that  has  gotta  be  corrected.” 

“If  the  item  was  wrong,”  the  editor  smoothly  re¬ 
plied,  “we  shall  cheerfully  do  as  you  request.” 

“I  told  one  of  your  reporters  I  saw  a  beautiful 
goldfinch  perching  on  a  twig  just  outside  of  my 
bedroom - ”  K, 

“Well - ” 

“And  when  the  item  came  out  in  the  paper  it  read 
‘goldfish.’  ” 

“That  isn’t  so  bad.” 

“Oh,  isn’t  it  though?  Well,  ever  since  it  was  in 
the  paper  friends  of  mine  have  been  hanging  about 
our  house  thinking  I  have  a  private  supply  of  some¬ 
thing  to  drink  in  my  cellar.” — Y oungstown  Telegram. 
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COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  cool  bills,  sse.  Om  haadred- 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  ever?  five  cants  sdvsnos.  Tolls  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $S.00;  lc  to  $t.S0. 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pomade,  1M  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.30. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practiced,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THE  JOB  AND  THE  MAN 
are  brought  together  with  striking  fre¬ 
quency  by  an  advertisement  in  the  special 
column  of  Saward’s  Journal.  Try  it.  Five 
cents  per  word. 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  nN^°YoE£Y' 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG'S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Continental  Bldg. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 
European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  York” 


^he  Century  Coal  Co. 

rimers  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Coal  Pockets 

of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 

Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 


2555  Third  Avenue 


New  York 


Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Aasociaiton 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE OE^cRAl°Kv'S^Es“d  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


_ BRIQUETTES 

BITUMINOUS  LLOYDELL  CLAIRE  CROWN  POKF 
*  uminwu  J  princess  crown  smithing  VUIyl. 


TITLE  BLDG.  Boston  Office:  85  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONI  INENTAL  BLCC  Scranton  Office:  MEARS  BLDG. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 


Established  1868 


Anthracite  jHIALL 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

( C©0  Bituminous 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

Fairmont — Connellsville 
W  estmoreland — Greensbuxg 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT  OUTPUTS,  1919. 


FIFTEENTH. 


COMPANY 


Madeira,  Hill  CM. 


Cymbria 


Smaller  operators. 


Address. 

1918. 

1919. 

.New  York . 

..  1,378,183 

952,587 

.  Barnesboro  . 

. .  640,820 

459,663 

.  Elmora  . 

. .  328,843 

296,733 

.St.  Benedict . 

. .  364,537 

241,766 

.Hastings  . 

..  251,336 

226,214 

.St.  Benedict . 

. .  297,225 

202,279 

•  Philipsburg  . 

. .  223,620 

179,342 

.Philadelphia  . 

. .  164,789 

159,376 

,  Altoona  . 

. .  133,708 

132.982 

.New  York . 

. .  161,713 

130,904 

.Barnesboro  . 

. .  129,216 

114,145 

Clearfield  . 

. .  132,498 

113,300 

Clearfield  . 

. .  130,968 

111,659 

Philadelphia . 

, . .  107,569 

93,686 

•  Greensburg  . 

..  118,729 

92,592 

Altoona  . 

. .  155,237 

92,535 

New  York . 

. .  129,176 . 

89,547 

Fallen  Timber  ... 

85,137 

68,600 

Hastings  . 

81,378 

64,689 

Cherry  Tree . 

68,205. 

54,724 

Carrolltown  . 

. .  47,179 

44,004 

Indiana  . 

30,870 

40,779 

Barnesboro  . 

71,861 

•  38,431 

Philipsburg  . 

35,205 

36,376 

Philadelphia  . 

40,090 

35,870 

— 

38,503 

Alex.  Monteith,  Mine  Inspector. 


SEVENTH 


BITUMINOUS. 


Fayette  Coal  Corp. 


Smaller  operators. 
Total  . 


H.  C. 


Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 
W.  J.  Rainey . 


Sagamore  Coal  Co. 


Smaller  operators 
Total . 


.  Pittsburgh 

1,218,541 

1,374,828 

.  Pittsburgh 

860,614 

749,543 

.  Cleveland 

444,249 

928,167 

.  Carnegie 

415,824 

254,645 

.  Pittsburgh 

332,364 

244,243 

.  Pittsburgh 

115,267 

234,510 

.  Noblestown 

296,173 

217,072 

.  Pittsburgh 

230,000 

200,000 

.  Pittsburgh 

231,423 

175,625 

.  Pittsburgh 

196,252 

161,173 

.Ligenier 

234,151 

149,329 

.Pittsburgh 

155,208 

115,940 

.  Lockvale 

33,250 

103,604 

.Pittsburgh 

306,577 

92,502 

.  Pittsburgh 

71,284 

85,238 

.McDonald 

81,451 

74,741 

.  Bridgeville 

12,894 

68,391 

.  Pittsburgh 

31,491 

54,801 

.Rimersburg 

54,165 

50,582 

.Bridgeville 

83,683 

45,557 

.Pittsburgh 

64,761 

41,915 

.Crafton 

77,330 

34,129 

•  Pittsburgh 

29,718 

34,100 

.Pittsburgh 

68,985 

.  Ligenier 

54,691 

.Pittsburgh 

45,243 

152,775 

5,838,328 

5,271,597 

Charles  P.  McGregor,  Mine  Inspect c 

>r. 

NINTH 

.  Scottdale 

3,162,921 

2,318,704 

.  Star  Junction 

1,202,991 

952,139 

.Cleveland,  O. 

453,548 

444,044 

.  Irwin 

455,446 

426,984 

.  Uniontown 

483,573 

388,142 

.  Uniontown 

279,776 

190,564 

.Greensburg 

156,200 

.Uniontown 

122,800 

139,334 

Dunbar 

168,272 

127,616 

.  Pittsburgh 

25,608 

109,539 

.  Connellsville 

45,722 

81,397 

.  Greensburg 

70,470 

60,715 

18,209 

49,039 

.  Scottdale 

27,668 

43,746 

.Connellsville 

65,865 

38,813 

.  Scottdale 

94,254 

38,411 

•  Indian  Head 

45,808 

35,299 

.  Connellsville 

41,387 

34,805 

187090 

7,189,948 

5,822,581 

S. 

S.  Hall,  Mine  Inspector. 

ELEVENTH. 


H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co . 

....  3,315,772 

2,680.053 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co . 

....  1,227,184 

1,142,599 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co . 

. . . .  739,150 

801,930 

Greensburg  Coal  Co . 

.  . . .  450,769 

453,327 

Mt.  Pleasant  Conn.  Coke  Co . 

. . . .  328,528 

273,683 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co . 

. . . .  139,162 

118,074 

Clare  Coke  Co . . 

. . . .  98,050 

89,750 

Youghiogheny  C.  &  C.  Co . 

. . . .  100,105 

61,124 

Smaller  operators  . 

216,888 

Total  . 

5,827,428 

J.  J.  McDonald,  Mine  Inspector. 


EIGHTEENTH 


Rockhill  C.  &  I.  Co . 

. .  Robertsdale 

559,728 

490,806 

Liberty  CM.  Co . 

. .  Madera 

536,969 

356,648 

Berwind- White  CM.  Co..# . 

Imperial  Coal  Corp . 

. .  Houtzdale 
. .  New  York 

271,715 

268,076 

165,610 

158,790 

James  M.  McIntyre  &  Co . 

. .  Six  Mile  Run 

269,105 

Irvona  C.  &  C.  Co . 

. .  Rosebud 

175,073 

156,755 

Joseph  E.  Thropp . 

. . Saxton 

207,407 

153,087 

Bulah  Shaft  Coal  Co . 

. .  Ramey 

199,673 

128.900 

Colonial  Iron  Co . 

. .  Riddlesburg 

126,816 

123,436 

Grampian  CM.  Co . 

. .  Clearfield 

185,230 

121,367 

Carbon  C.  &  C.  Co . 

. .  Dudley 

136,684 

107,530 

Langdon  Coal  Co . 

. .  Hopewell 

146,002 

96,680 

Yorkshire  Coal  Co . 

.  .  Madera 

118,168 

89,240 

E.  Eichelberger  &  Co . 

. .  Saxton 

69,432 

83,784 

Madeira-Hill  CM.  Co . 

. .  Philipsburg 

79,467 

70,373 

Hale  Coal  Co . 

. .  Philadelphia 

61,365 

61,172 

Betz  CM.  Co . 

. .  Madera 

79,436 

59,108 

Shannon  Co . 

49,329 

47,886 

Cedar  Hill  CM.  Co . 

. .  Osceola  Mills 

63.802 

47,115 

Maryland  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  .W.  Moshannon 

51,069 

45,030 

J.  H.  Miller . 

.  .Lewistown 

42,688 

42,955 

Bear  Run  CM.  Co . 

. .  Osceola  Mills 

40,983 

42,254 

Midlothian  Coal  Co . 

. .  Dudley 

32,250 

41,500 

Regal  CM.  Co . 

.  .  Ramey 

32,077 

40,935 

Mt.  Equity  C.  &  C.  Co . 

. .  Riddlesburg 

65,878 

37,490 

Schipper  Bros.  CM.  Co . 

..Boston,  Mass. 

111,979 

36,177 

Broad  Top  C.  &  M.  Co . 

. .  Huntingdon 

37,221 

35,909 

Janesville  Coal  Co . 

.  .  Philadelphia 

55,052 

35,302 

Boston  Collieries  Corp . 

36,124 

35,210 

Standard  Moshannon  Coal  Co.. 

. .  Saltsburg 

15,918 

34,009 

Craig-Gould  Coal  Co . 

.  .  Brisbin 

52,789 

31,948 

W.  R.  Galagher  &  Bro . 

Smaller  operators- . 

.  .  Smith  Mills 

45,000 

30,100 

890,340 

4,165,612 

Total  . 

5,537,003 

Thomas  A.  Mather,  Mine  Inspector. 


THIRTIETH 


Vinton  Colliery  Co . 

736,831 

736,145 

Ebensburg  Coal  Co . 

619,747 

575,438 

Roch.  &  Pittsburgh  C.  &  I.  Co _ Indiana 

1,092,535 

393,469 

Brush  Creek  CM.  Co . 

829,794 

380,578 

Lackawanna  C.  &  C.  Co . 

380,526 

351,219 

Nant  Y  Glo  CM.  Co . 

. . .  Nant  Y  Glo 

283,789 

346,482 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp.... 

237,246 

245,216 

Commercial  CM.  Co . 

298,947 

240,052 

Springfield  CM.  Co . 

197,604 

183,028 

Graceton  Coke  Co . 

185,386 

166,282 

Springfield  Coal  Co . 

145,043 

156,562 

Fairfield  C.  &  C.  Co . 

149,743 

155,767 

Monroe  CM.  Co . 

51,117 

136,987 

Dilltown  Smokeless  Coal  Co.. . 

205,350 

134,344 

Potter  C.  &  C.  Co . . 

184,231 

133,102 

Lincoln  Coal  Co . 

...Nant  Y  Glo 

153,993 

129,198 

Plomer  Coal  Co . 

100,699 

107,093 

Big  Bend  CM.  Co . 

97,771 

107,055 

Ridgeview  Coal  Co . 

92,938 

105,721 

Imperial  Coal  Corp . 

97,840 

86,942 

Climax  Coal  Co . 

89,475 

Maher  &  Graff  Coal  Co . 

66,330 

80.080 

Conemaugh  Smokeless  Coal  Co..  .Johnstown 

33,858 

72,918 

Inland  Coal  Co . 

125,766 

61,654 

Warren  Collieries  Co . 

. ..  Nant  Y  Glo 

119,646 

58,675 

Jackson  CM.  Co . 

88,509 

57,364 

Graff  Coal  Co . 

66,330 

55,267 

Amerford  CM.  Co . 

80,507 

54,636 

Kiskiminitas  Coal  Co . 

81,782 

47,200 

Caldwell  Smokeless  Coal  Co.. 

34,788 

43,387 

Bels  Mill  Coal  Co . 

56,238 

41,638 

Nineveh  C.  &  C.  Co . 

33.858 

35,298 

Garfield  Smokeless  Coal  Co... 
Smaller  operators  . 

23,572 

31,538 

158,968 

5,767,143 

Total . 

7,205,534 

C.  A. 

Crocker,  Mine  Inspector. 
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All  inquiries  will  receive  immediate  reply  by 
Telephone,  Telegraph  or  Letter 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal 


NEW  YORK 


Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 

Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 
EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Reading,  Pa. 


THE  WM.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION 


(Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Pocahontas  Smokeless  JY  Pennsylvania  Steam 

New  River  Smokeless  ■  ■  Youghiogheny  Screened  Gas 

Kanawha  Gas  and  Splint  ~  I W I  ^  F airmont  Screened  Gas 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
ALL  OFFICES 
“COREMAN” 


ALL  RAIL  BUNKERS 


EXPORT 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

NEWPORT  NEWS 
NORFOLK 
BALTIMORE 

General  Offices:  26  Beaver  Street,  New  York  ph.ladelph.a 
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AMERICAN  COAL  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States  to  countries  in  South 
America  during  the  calendar  year  1919  were: 


Country 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Coke 

Country 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Coke 

Argentina  .... 

25 

483,389 

1,112 

Paraguay  . . 

. 

.... 

4 

Brazil  . 

1,691 

642,109 

1,233 

Peru  . 

..  400 

45,819 

20,319 

Chile  . 

231 

123,860 

37,914 

Uruguay  ..  . 

194,997 

18 

Colombia  .... 

723 

11,835 

35 

Venezuela  .. 

2 

496 

1,609 

Ecuador  . 

2,948 

64 

British  Guiana 

30 

3,846 

.... 

Total  . .. . 

..  3,102 

1,510,300 

62,308 

Dutch  Guiana. 

.... 

1,001 

.... 

AMERICAN  COAL  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States  to  countries  in  Central 


America  during  the 

:alendar 

year  1919 

were : 

Country 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Coke 

Country  Anth. 

Bit. 

Coke 

Costa  Rica  . . . 

.... 

1,717 

60 

Br.  Honduras..  1 

601 

6 

Guatemala  .... 

51 

3,893 

55 

Panama  . 

72,097 

298 

Honduras  .... 

996 

8,367 

38 

Mexico  .  4,552 

101,585 

179,286 

Nicaragua  .... 

154 

2,026 

15 

Salvador  . 

.... 

2,243 

64 

Total  .  5,754 

192,529 

179,822 

AMERICAN  COAL  TO  EUROPE. 

Shipments  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States  to  various  countries 
in  Europe  during  the  calendar  year  1919  were : 


Country 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Coke 

Country  Anth. 

Bit. 

Coke 

Aust.-Hungary 

.  185 

212 

497 

Spain  .  680 

18,623 

.... 

Belgium  . 

200 

Sweden  .  100 

252,891 

5,901 

Denmark  . 

.... 

88,903 

.... 

Switzerland . 

528,575 

6,712 

England  . 

.... 

8,038 

.... 

Netherlands  ....  2 

722,191 

11,139 

France  . 

2,529 

20 

532,444 

8,540 

4,791 

Turkey  . 

4,005 

14,338 

Germany  . 

Gibraltar  . 

.... 

Greece  . 

48,110 

467 

Azores-Madeira . 

32,856 

.... 

Italy  . 

9,355 

1,632,994 

9,074 

Canary  Islands . 

1,819 

Norway  . 

2 

159,842 

325 

Portugal  . 

45 

35,178 

82 

Total  . 12,918  3,913,759  38,988 

AMERICAN  COAL  TO  WEST  INDIES. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies  during 
the  calendar  year  1919  were : 


Island. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Coke 

Island.  Anth. 

Bit. 

Coke 

Bermuda  . 

.  2,966 

19,438 

5 

Barbados  .  304 

103,424 

.... 

Cuba  . . . . 

. 51,856 

971,399  6,123 

Other  Brit.  W.  I.  393 

28,038 

.  .  .  • 

Danish  W. 

I . 

13,877 

■s 

Dutch  W.  I . 

24,694 

.... 

Jamaica  . . 

. .  .... 

33,088 

5$ 

French  W.  I . 

23,934 

54 

Trinidad-Tobago.  2 

41,319 

12 

Falkland  Islands . 

15,208 

698 

Virgin  Islands . 

469 

.... 

Dominican 

Rep . .  8,530 

13,693 

76 

Total  . 64,419  1,288,581  7,018 

Miquelon, 

etc....  368 

.... 

.... 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Month.  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919. 

January  .  305,569  197,415  190,299  274,986  295,396  241,285  368,749 

February  .  361,493  206,813  178,240  293,541  254,585  227,319  221,018 

March  .  158,522  163,431  127,195  309,955  364,587  397,358  117,805 

April  .  318,315  396,260  453,527  218,982  586,415  340,861  285,190 

May  . 503,375  475,483  422,694  450,785  429,137  425,110  398,890 

June  .  420,665  433,245  352,636  514,434  604,777  378,753  474,315 

July  .  380,974  388,977  270,651  390,078  390,619  395,537  487,653 

August  .  398,530  455,305  307,137  394,244  678,797  408,194  505,219 

September  ....  325,559  395,088  290,350  353,507  448,124  442,714  489,703 

October  .  425,341  344,434  361,264  343,181  478,317  456,029  433,742 

November  .  329,652  239,286  290,699  322,580  293,981  430,369  320,719 

December  .  226,391  184,467  295,694  299,379  541,663  292,014  345,402 

Total  . 4,154,386  3,830,244  3,540,406  4,170,336  5,363,666  4,435,543  4,448,475 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PRICE  OF  COAL  EXPORTED. 

Average  prices  of  coal,  both  grades,  exported  during  the  years  1919  and 
three  years  previous  are  given  below. .  These  are  based  on  the  value  at  the 
time  of  exportation  at  the  ports  from  which  shipped. 


Month. 

'l916. 

— Anthra 
1917. 

cite - 

1918. 

1919.' 

1916. 

-Bitumir 

1917. 

IOUS - 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

.  $5.23 

$5.76 

$6.74 

$7.45 

$2.54 

$3.36 

$3.80 

$4.68 

February  . 

.  5.27 

5.65 

6.67 

7.22 

2.40 

3.36 

4.08 

4.38 

March  . 

.  5.28 

5.60 

6.51 

7.38 

2.30 

3.56 

4.02 

5.00 

April  . 

5.83 

6.58 

8.17 

2.24 

3.14 

3.98 

4.80 

May  . 

5.40 

6.37 

8.15 

2.28 

3.47 

3.66 

4.20 

June  . 

5.29 

6.33 

8.44 

2.32 

3.54 

3.87 

4.38 

july  . 

5.60 

6.40 

8.13 

2.33 

3.82 

4.00 

4.30 

August  . 

.  5.55 

5.85 

6.35 

8.48 

2.33 

3.99 

3.93 

4.62 

September  . 

.  5.47 

5.80 

6.58 

8.35 

2.32 

3.85 

4.02 

4.90 

October  . 

.  5.44 

5.92 

6.58 

8.48 

2.42 

3.92 

4.15 

5.03 

November  . 

.  5.64 

6.20 

6.82 

8.80 

2.72 

3.98 

4.00 

5.13 

December  . 

5.94 

7.38 

8.75 

3.00 

3.56 

4.18 

4.83 

ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT  OUTPUTS,  1919 

SIXTH. 


Company 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . 

Dela.,  Lacka.  &  Western  RR.  Co 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

Scranton  Coal  Co . 

Quinn  Coal  Co . 

Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co . 

Nay  Aug  Coal  Co . 

Spencer  Coal  Co . 

Bald  Mountain  Coal  Co . 

Carney  &  Brown  Coal  Co . 

Staples  &  Bel  Coal  Co . 

John  J.  Boland  Coal  Co . 

Total  . 


Anthracite 

District, 

Outputs, 

Address 

1918 

1919 

Dunmore  . 

....  1,242,301 

1,236,436 

Scranton  . 

....  995,223 

874,843 

Scranton  . 

....  815,427 

845,341 

Scranton  . 

....  329,490 

306,739 

Scranton  . 

....  97,476 

119,443 

Mt.  Jessup . 

82,440 

Carbondale  . 

....  96,008 

67,053 

Dunmore  . 

. . . .  92,598 

50,258 

Scranton  . 

38,170 

Dunmore  . 

....  22,640 

29,170 

Boston,  Mass. . . . 

22,586 

Scranton  . 

8,649 

• - ,  . 

. . .  .3,691,163 

3,681,128 

D.  T.  Williams,  Mine  Inspector. 


EIGHTH 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . Scranton  3,363,484  2,912,161 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . Scranton  844,683  769,653 

Hudson  Coal  Co . Scranton  271,172  288^340 

Quinn  Coal  Co . Scranton  31,659  50,000 

Total  . .  4,509,898  4,020,154 

Robert  Johnson,  Mine  Inspector. 


Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Temple  Coal  Co . 

Kingston  Coal  Co . 

Mt.  Lookout  Coal  Co. . 

Healy  Coal  Co . 

Total  . 

*Mt.  Lookout  tonnage  included. 


NINTH 

. Wilkes-Barre  1,995,231  1,564,601 


Scranton  *679,654  398,607 

Kingston  372,191  375,666 

Scranton  .  227,941 

Plains  4,843  8,542 


.  3,036,502  2,575,357 

Edwin  C.  Curtis,  Mine  Inspector. 


THIRTEENTH. 


Dela.,  Lacka.  &  Western  RR.  Co..., 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Pittston  CM.  Co . 

George  F.  Lee  Coal  Co . 

West  Nanticoke  Coal  Co . 

Black  Creek  Coal  Co . 

....2,336,061 
....1,011,512 
....  629,158 
....  147,736 
....  107,856 
. . . .  59,573 

Total  . 

. . .  .4,287,896 

2,169,662 

1,052,968 

439,057 

129,275 

91,963 

76,383 

2,867 

3,962,175 


Frank  Kettle,  Mine  Inspector. 


FIFTEENTH 


G.  B.  Markle  &  Co . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co . 

J.  S.  Wentz  Co . 

1,646,265 

1,166,310 

662,744 

645,524 

286,425 

1ft  KOI 

1,786,193 

1,124,653 

574,886 

589,063 

166,217 

QC  OAA 

Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co... 

East  Point  Coal  Co . 

98,986 

17  Q07 

50,016 

77  'TQI 

Wolf  Collieries  Co . 

53,251 

10,358 

4,473,263 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co... 

Total  . 

62,503 

4,697,257 

David  Roderick,  Mine  Inspector. 


Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  C.  Co 

C.  M.  Dodson  Coal  Co . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Van  Wickle  Estate . . . 

Harwood  Coal  Co . 

Evans  Colliery  Co . 

Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Thomas  Reese  . . 

Total  . 


SIXTEENTH 

. West  Hazleton  676,212  749,013 

. Wilkes-Barre  639,314  677,273 

. .  •  •  •  Wilkes-Barre  628,117  635,408 

. Bethlehem  297,337  282,229 

. Wilkes-Barre  388,413  261,854 

. Hazleton  170,333  179,147 

. West  Hazleton  171,937  166,768 

. Beaver  Meadow  57,905  41,037 

. Baltimore,  Md.  39,380  36,038 

. Audenreid  16,360  5,861 

.  3,185,313  3,034,630 

J.  J.  Stickler,  Mine  Inspector. 


SEVENTEENTH 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co . Lansford  4,692,859  3,802  609 

Isaac  M.  Davies,  Mine  Inspector. 


TWENTY-THIRD 


Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co . Pottsville  688,629  672,137 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co . Wilkes-Barre  1,107^462  1, 009^848 

Colonial  Collieries  Co . Frackville  347,747  273  104 

Greenough  Red  Ash  Coal  Co . Shamokin  193,438  203,849 

Excelsior  Coal  Co . Shamokin  214,850  191,150 

Enterprise  Coal  Co . Scranton  142,834  180  946 

Evans  Washery . Shamokin  .  74  223 

lotal .  2,694,960  2,605,257 

B.  I.  Evans,  Mine  Inspector. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

There  have  been  recently  a  number  of 
events  gratifying  to  the  business  community 
in  general.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  with 
explanatory  words  supplementing  the  rule  of 
reason,  previously  initiated,  showing  that 
mere  size  is  not  an  adverse  factor  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  and  thereby  gives  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  business  best  managed  in  a  large 
way,  as  the  coal  business  tends  to  be  more 
and  more  conducted.  Another  decision  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  business  community,  though  of 
less  direct  bearing  on  the  coal  trade,  is  that 
relative  to  stock  dividends  being  non-taxable 
as  income.  While  it  is  gratifying  to  have  that 
verdict  put  on  record,  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  so  many  of  the  important  decisions  at 
Washington  are  by  a  divided  court.  If  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  utmost  importance  come  within  an 
ace  of  being  turned  the  other  way,  there  is 
less  confidence  than  would  otherwise  be  felt. 
The  suggestion  has  at  times  been  made  that 
the  decision  of  the  majority  shquld  be  entered 
as  the  decision  of  the  court  without  the  dis¬ 
senting  opinions  that  are  now  given  out.  But, 
of  course,  the  average  citizen  can  but  express 
a  cautious  opinion  with  reference  to  such  mat¬ 
ters,  though  we  may  feel  strongly  that  there 
is  little  to  sustain  the  idea  that  a  stock  divi¬ 
dend  is  income.  The  owner  of  a  certain  in¬ 
terest  in  an  enterprise  gains  nothing  by  having 
that  interest  represented  by  two  or  three  pieces 
of  paper,  instead  of  one. 

The  recovery  in  foreign  exchange  rates  is 
also  an  encouraging  development  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  export  trade  and  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  our  foreign  relations  in  general.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  said  that  the  general  financial 
and  business  outlook  has  grown  much  brighter 
of  late  and  fear  of  a  pronounced  setback  is  on 
the  wane.  Readjustments  have  occurred  in 
various  lines,  various  contingencies  have  been 
discounted  as  the  saying  is,  and,  while  it  is 
recognized  that  we  must  get  down  to  a  more 
moderate  price  basis  some  time,  and  perhaps 
at  a  date  not  far  distant,  there  is  no  present 
indication  of  the  price  structure  coming  down 
with  a  crash  in  the  near  future.  The  coal 
trade,  in  common  with  other  industries,  seems 
assured  of  a  good  year’s  business  and  if  serious 
labor  troubles  fail  to  eventuate  it  is  quite  likely 
that  Government  control  of  the  coal  business 
will  be  dropped  on  May  1.  Certainly  it  would 
be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  the  trade  itself,  if  the  Government  would 
drop  all  war-time  restrictions  which,  we  might 
say,  were  never  intended  to  outlast  the  end  of 


actual  hostilities  and  the  emergencies  naturally 
arising  in  connection  therewith. 

As  matters  stand,  the  hostilities  have  been 
transferred  to  labor  circles,  and  as  the  old  say- 
ing  goes,  there  is  blood  on  the  face  of  the 
mon.  Notwithstanding  the  many  advantages 
gained  by  labor  in  the  recent  past,  the  air  is 
full  of  demands  and  negotiations,  with  unsat¬ 
isfactory  working  results  reported  in  many 
quarters.  In  the  coal  trade  labor  matters  are 
very  much  to  the  fore.  Coincident  with  the 
assembly  of  the  joint  conference  of  anthracite 
operators  and  miners  in  New  York  this  week, 
a  statement  was  issued  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers’  headquarters  at  Indianapolis  to  the 
effect  that  “nothing  short  of  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  and  improved  working  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  acceptable  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.”'  This  is  clearly  an  im¬ 
plied  threat  of  another  bituminous  strike  if  the 
commission’s  award  does  not  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  union  leaders,  who  have,  since 
the  beginning,  been  dissatisfied  with  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  14  per  cent  extra  and  may  not  be 
mollified  even  with  the  16  per  cent  increase 
additional  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  newer 
award,  making  an  aggregate  of  30  per  cent 
more  money,  while  new  arrangements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  working  time  bid  fair  to  contribute 
in  notable  degree  to  increased  cost  of  coal 
production. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  bituminous  coal 
commission  would  have  made  a  report  in  time 
to  afford  a  basis  at  least  as  to  how  far  the 
anthracite  conferees  might  have  to  go  in  ar¬ 
ranging  a  new  rate.  If  the  bituminous  miners 
should  go  on  the  warpath  again  they  will  be 
supported  by  the  anthracite  miners,  already 
insistent  on  getting  as  much  of  a  raise  as  the 
soft  coal  workers.  In  view  of  the  long  period 
of  steady  work  and  remunerative  wages  the 
hard  coal  men  are  well  prepared  for  a  contest 
and  altogether  the  next  few  weeks  promise  to 
be  a  critical  period  as  regards  labor  affairs. 
There  never  has  been  a  suspension  of  mining 
activities  throughout  the  country,  and  while 
many  think  it  is  the  part  of  union  diplomacy  to 
void  a  complete  shutdown,  so  many  unusual 
things  happen  nowadays  that  a  spirit  of  ap¬ 
prehension  .relative  to  this  matter  is  bound  to 
develop. 

In  such  a  between-seasons  period  as  this 
part  of  the  year  always  is  in  the  coal  trade,  it 
is  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  outlook.  Or¬ 
dinarily  much  depends  upon  weather  condi¬ 
tions  from  this  time  up  to  the  close  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  coal-burning  period,  but  there  has  been 
such  a  severe  winter  throughout  Eastern  and 
Middle  Western  territory  that  the  whole  coun¬ 


try  is  hungry  for  coal  and  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  demand.  The  question 
hinges  rather  upon  mining  conditions,  the  ami¬ 
cable  adjustment  of  wage  disputes  and  the  cost 
of  coal  under  the  new  schedules.  If  there  should 
be  no  strike  or  suspension,  and  the  increase  in 
cost  be  kept  well  within  bounds,  the  situation 
as  regards  bituminous  supplies  in  the  seaboard 
markets  may  be  expected  to  become  steadily 
less  critical  between  now  and  the  middle  of 
next  month,  for  with  more  settled  weather  re¬ 
lief  will  come  to  many  consumers  now  in  a 
serious  plight  because  of  transportation  trou¬ 
bles.  In  fact,  the  better  operating  conditions 
on  the  railroads  due  to  milder  weather  and  re¬ 
organization  of  supervising  forces,  may  result 
in  quite  a  piling  up  of  tonnage  as  the  season 
advances.  But  one  can  by  no  means  be  sure 
of  that  outcome,  for  it  must  be  agreed  that  the 
possibilities  of  idleness  prevailing  at  the  mines 
are  by  no  means  slight. 

Certainly  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
since  the  first  of  the  year  to  accumulate  re¬ 
serve  stocks.  The  Geological  Survey  report 
shows  a  somewhat  increased  output  in  the 
latest  week  under  review,  and  while  the  recov¬ 
ery  is  a  little  unusual  in  its  extent  this  week, 
there  have  been  so  many  instancs  of  “ups” 
followed  by  “downs”  that  one  can  be  by  no 
means  sure  that  there  has  been  a  definite  turn 
in  the  range  of  production.  Should  tonnage 
increase  for  a  few  weeks  in  succession  and  no 
strike  eventuate  April  1,  an  easier  situation 
will  undoubtedly  develop  in  bituminous  mar¬ 
kets.  But  in  spite  of  predictions  made  during 
the  winter  as  to  a  consistent  demand  from  con¬ 
sumers  throughout  the  year,  based  on  the  sta¬ 
tistical  showing,  we  have  seen  very  often  how 
inquiry  eases  off  as  soon  as  milder  weather  con¬ 
ditions  prevail.  Those  who  were  so  anxious 
for  coal  when  it  could  not  be  had  are  reluctant 
to  take  it  when  it  is  available,  and  such  assur¬ 
ances  have  been  put  forth  by  some  railroads 
as  to  better  results  in  handling  traffic  that  in¬ 
dustrial  consumers  may  feel  that  they  can  get 
tonnage  at  any  time,  as  in  past  years  when  the 
markets  were  so  much  in  their  favor. 

In  the  anthracite  trade,  demand  continues 
strong,  due  to  the  desire  of  retailers  to  have  a 
good  stock  on  hand  April  1.  Conditions  are 
similar  to  those  witnessed  in  other  years  when 
the  wage  scale  came  up  for  renewal.  The 
point  is  brought  out  that  the  higher  the  price 
at  retail  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  the 
dealer  to  encourage  summer  stockings  by  his 
customers.  Even  the  after-war  extravagance 
which  is  producing  such  strange  results  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  has  not  made  the  family  coal 
bill  a  more  popular  item  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  more  prudent  and  economical  living. 
This  and  certain  other  matters  of  policy  will 
tend  to  restrict  the  new  wholesale  price  as 
closely  as  possible  to  actual  requirements.  It 
seems  safe  to  say,  in  fact,  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
termination  to  avoid  skyrocketing  of  the  price 
of  anthracite  and  apparently  the  conferences 
commence  with  a  determination  to  yield  re¬ 
luctantly  at  any  points  involving  increased  cost 
to  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  seems  to  doubt 
that  the  miners  will  receive  concessions 
that  will  mean  at  least  a  50-cent  increase 
in  the  price  of  domestic  sizes  and  many  be¬ 
lieve  the  advance  will  be  nearer  a  dollar. 
This  will  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  the  idea  voiced  in  labor  circles  that 
the  operators  are  making  big  profits  and 
can  afford  to  absorb  a  wage  increase  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  recent  report. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Demand  Strengthens  as  Dealers  Strive  to  Get  Stocked  Up  Before  April  1- 
Bituminous  Still  Badly  Hampered  by  Transportation  Difficulties. 


As  the  first  of  April  draws  nearer  the  de¬ 
mand  for  anthracite  strengthens,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  retailers  are  in  need  of  tonnage  for 
current  use  but  more  particularly  because 
they  wish  to  stock  up  against  the  possibility 
of  a  strike  and  the  certainty  of  higher  prices. 
While  the  April  price  may  not  show  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  winter  circular,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  usual  spring  discount  will 
not  be  made,  so  that  coal  can  be  purchased 
now  just  as  advantageously  as  next  month 
and  it  will  prove  to  be  a  good  asset  whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  wage  negotiations. 

As  the  producing  interests  already  have 
enough  orders  booked  or  pressing  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  to  keep  them  busy  the  rest  of  the 
month,  therp  is  no  question  about  the  market 
being  able  to  absorb  all  the  domestic  sizes  that 
can  be  turned  out.  The  points  of  uncertainty 
relate  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  ship  to  sections  like  New  England 
which  have  been  on  half  rations  or  less  be¬ 
cause  of  embargoes  and  the  heights  to  which 
prices  may  soar  on  the  small  percentage  of  the 
output  that  is  subject  to  speculation  or  avail¬ 
able  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Some  of  the  smaller  independent  operators 
are  quoting  $8.00  and  upwards  on  prepared 
sizes,  which  is  an  advance  of  50  to  75  cents 
over  the  figures  prevailing  a  few  weeks  back, 
when  the  market  was  quieter.  The  larger 
independents  continue  their  policy  of  charg¬ 
ing  only  75  cents  above  the  circular  and  con¬ 
fining  their  sales  to  regular  customers. 

The  situation  as  regards  retail  stocks  is 
spotty.  Hereabouts  and  in  the  district  be¬ 
tween  the  mines  and  tidewater  there  are  many 
well-filled  plants,  though  there  is  often  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  one  or  two  sizes,  whereas  in 
more  distant  localities  embargoes  and  trans¬ 
portation  troubles  generally  have  made  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  dealers  to  keep  their  trade  supplied, 
to  say  nothing  of  accumulating  stocks. 

The  New  England  embargo  situation  has 
loosened  up  considerably,  for  while  the  New 
Haven  has  been  slow  in  taking  off  the  lid  in 
the  case  of  anthracite,  both  the  Boston  & 
Albany  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  are  open  to 
shipments  from  some  of  the  originating  roads 
at  least. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  active  and  strong,  with 
independent  operators  getting  from  $3.75  to 
$4.25  on  line  orders.  Prices  obtained  locally 
are  governed  by  loading  conditions  and  other 
factors  which  vary  from  day  to  day.  Sales 
are  reported  occasionally  at  $6.75  to  $7.00 
alongside  on  harbor  business,  while  at  other 
times  loaded  boats  are  offered  at  concessions 
from  these  figures.  Some  grades  of  rice  are 
commanding  a  premium  of  from  25  to  50 
cents.  On  the  other  hand,  independent  bar¬ 
ley  from  the  lower  region  can  be  had  at  50  to 
75  cents  under  the  circular. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Improvement  in  the  bituminous  situation  is 
largely  in  the  future,  the  storm  at  the  end  of 
last  week  and  the  subsequent  freezing  weather 
having  given  the  railroads  another  set-back  in 
their  efforts  to  straighten  out  the  traffic  tan¬ 
gle.  Frozen  coal  continues  to  hamper  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  piers,  though  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  formerly,  while  the  return  of  empties 
from  New  England  and  some  other  sections 


has  been  delayed  by  the  most  recent  snowfall, 
thus  prolonging  the  car  shortage. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  railroads 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can 
do  under  private  operation,  but  hope  is  strong 
in  the  trade  that  a  few  weeks  more  will  see  a 
decided  change  for  the  better  in  car  supply 
and  transportation  conditions  generally.  When 
the  loosening  up  does  occur  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  more  favorable  weather,  many  bad 
features  of  the  present  situation  will  quickly 
disappear  without  causing  the  market  to  be¬ 
come  weak. 

As  soon  as  important  industries  and  public 
utilities  are  able  to  get  coal  enough  for  cur¬ 
rent  needs  from  their  regular  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  there  will  be  no  further  excuse  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  interference  with  distribution.  And 
by  that  time  things  should  be  near  enough 
normal  so  that  price  restrictions  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  the  danger  of  a  runaway  mar¬ 
ket,  which  might  lead  to  the  trade  being  put 
under  permanent  Government  control  by 
means  of  new  legislation. 

Many  believe  that  the  danger  of  excessively 
high  prices  will  disappear  if  the  miners  ac¬ 
cept  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Commission 
and  a  new  anthracite  wage  agreement  is  signed 
before  April  1.  They  contend  that  while  there 
will  be  a  good  demand  for  bituminous  until 
midsummer  at  least,  the  panicky  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  buyers  will  subside  once  they 
see  coal  coming  forward  again  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  remove  the  danger  of  shutdowns. 

At  the  same  time,  consumers  have  had  their 
lesson  and  will  begin  accumulating  stocks 
without  loss  of  time  and  without  quibbling 
over  the  price  as  long  as  it  is  within  reason. 
Many  of  them  have  already  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  contract  immediately  for  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  on  any  reasonable  terms,  and  quite  a  little 
business  has  already  been  closed.  About  $3.50 
to  $3.75  is  the  range  commonly  heard  of  in 
connection  with  contracts  for  Pool  10  coal, 
with  the  usual  differentials  for  other  grades. 
All  contracts  carry  a  clause  providing  that  any 
wage  increase  over  and  above  the  original  14 
per  cent  award  will  be  absorbed  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  prices  mentioned  are,  of  course, 
contingent  upon  Government  restrictions  be¬ 
ing  removed. 

With  a  free  market  Pool  10  coal  would 
command  from  $3.75  to  $4.00  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  as  that  is  what  buyers  of  “bunker  coal” 
are  reported  to  be  paying  in  the  region  this 
week. 

The  piers  are  dumping  coal  a  little  more  rap¬ 
idly,  but  the  tonnage  handled  is  by  no  means 
up  to  normal  and  confiscations  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  annoyance.  Prices  of  loaded  boats 
in  the  harbor  have  softened  a  little  this  week 
because  of  the  increased  tonnage  afloat. 


The  new  mines  being  developed  in  the  eastern 
Kentucky  coal  fields  by  the  United  States  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
will  be  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  if  not  the 
largest.  One  tipple  alone  will  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  18,000  tons,  it  is  said,  although  an  output  of  10,000 
tons  is  all  that  is  contemplated  in  the  near  future. 
The  electrical  installation  will  also  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern  in  use  at  any  coal-produc¬ 
ing  center.  The  company  owns  45,000  acres  of  coal 
near  the  town  of  Lynch,  which  it  built,  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  was  put  under  way  toward  the  end  of 
1917. 


STRONG  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Foresee  Lifting  of  Control  Together  With 
Tense  Spring  Demand. 

While  Cincinnati  coal  operators  do  not  regard  the 
maneuvers  at  Washington  as  reassuring,  promising 
as  they  do  at  least  a  present  continuance  of  govern¬ 
mental  interference  with  their  business  in  a  way 
and  to  an  extent  that  hampers  instead  of  helps 
service,  they  are  nevertheless  optimistic  about  the 
future  in  the  belief  that  federal  control  will  find  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  excuse  for  its  own  perpetuation  with  the 
coming  of  mild  weather.  In  connection  with  the 
business  of  marking  time  during  the  pendency  of 
the  conditions  of  short  car  supply,  these  men  are 
zealously  getting  ready  for  a  summer  season  which 
promises  to  surpass  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  in  the  urgency  of  its  demand  for  their  product. 

This  demand,  so  far  as  Cincinnati  coal  operators 
are  concerned,  is  not  a  mere  conjecture  or  even  a 
shrewd  advance  estimate  such  as  wise  tradesmen 
sometimes  indulge  in.  It  already  is  very  much  in 
evidence.  It  shows  itself  in  the  daily  mail  of  every 
Cincinnati  producer  and  jobber  as  well  as  in  face 
to  face  appeals  and  negotiations  from  men  not  satis¬ 
fied  to  trust  to  correspondence  for  the  assurance 
upon  which  to  bank  for  the  needs  of  their  business. 
That  the  mild  months  are  going  to  be  a  season  of 
unprecedented  loading  up,  no  man  actively  in  this 
market  doubts  for  a  moment.  Operators  continue 
to  be  wary  about  quoting  prices.  Their  excuse  is,  of 
course,  that  the  government  still  is  in  control  and 
that  is  good  enough  and  true  enough  if  not  too  true, 
but  their  real  reason  is  that  they  do  not  yet  know  all 
the  conditions  that  will  govern  the  market.  They 
are  particularly  in  doubt  about  labor  conditions. 
There  are  also  other  important  matters  about  which 
they  are  in  doubt. 

But,  aside  from  this  demand  based  on  future 
needs,  there  is  a  present  insistent  demand  based  on 
immediate  needs.  Short  delivery  has  seriously  af¬ 
fected  industrial  supplies,  which  have  been  very 
much  from  hand  to  mouth  for  several  months.  A 
longer  cold  season  than  was  anticipated  and  one 
more  extended  than  usual  has  cleaned  out  the  bunk¬ 
ers  of  even  the  provident  retail  dealers  and  they 
are  begging  for  shipments  with  a  note  of  distress. 
They  are  reduced  to  begging  for  as  little  as  a  single 
car  if  they  cannot  get  more.  Calls  of  this  kind 
from  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  are  more  num¬ 
erous  than  ever,  and  while  distress  is  not  realized, 
it  is  actually  imminent. 

In  these  same  states,  public  and  private  utilities 
and  by-product  consumers  are  on  edge  for  ship¬ 
ments.  They  appear  to  be  constantly  on  the  brink, 
but  fortunately  up  to  this  time  have  not  gone  over. 

Fewer  Diversions  of  Tonnage. 

The  deterrents  to  loading  and  delivery,  which 
have  been  operating  for  some  time  are  still  hamper¬ 
ing  shipments.  Car  supply  seems  at  most  places 
to  show  a  very  slight  improvement  but  it  is  only 
slight  after  all.  The  C.  &  O.  has  furnished  less  than 
50  per  cent  the  past  week.  The  L.  &  N.  has  been 
between  60  and  70  per  cent.  The  N.  &  W.  has  been 
in  trouble  and  probably  has  not  much  better  than 
45  per  cent.  These  estimates,  of  course,  are  gen¬ 
eralizations  based  upon  a  multiplicity  of  individual 
experiences.  The  Pocahontas  and  Thacker  fields 
have  seemed  to  suffer  most  for  some  reason.  In 
the  former  production  was  reduced  to  40  per  cent 
and  the  Thacker  situation  was  even  worse  than 
that,  according  to  reports  from  Williamson.  Some 
operations  had  only  a  single  day’s  service  of  empties 
and  had  to  shut  down. 

The  cold  and  stormy  weather  had  something  to 
do  with  the  bad  situation.  It  resulted  in  congestions 
at  junction  points  which  compelled  embargo  orders. 
Among  the  railroads  included  in  these  orders  were 
the  Big  Four  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  which  it 
is  believed  will  be  relieved  with  the  continuance  of 
the  better  weather  conditions  which  manifested  them¬ 
selves  on  Tuesday. 

Confiscations  were  pretty  numerous  for  the  week, 
but  diversions  were  comparatively  few  except  in 
the  case  of  shipments  of  West  Virginia  coals  con- 
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signed  to  tidewater  for  export.  Practically  all  o«f 
this  was  taken  and  the  volume  of  foreign  delivery 
was  therefore  very  small.  H.  A.  Worcester,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  who  has  been  designated  to  act  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  here  in  arranging  for  deference  to  the  new 
list  of  priorities  in  coal  deliveries,  says  that  diver¬ 
sions  will  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  ooint  possible 
in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  department  in 
the  protection  of  essential  demands. 

Jobbers  are  scattered  throughout  the  producing 
districts  trying  to  arrange  for  an  increase  of  their 
available  tonnage  in  anticipation  of  a  premier  season 
of  call  under  more  favorable  conditions  of  delivery. 


STORM  AFFECTS  BUFFALO. 


Keeps  Situation  Tense  by  Delaying  Move¬ 
ments  of  Bituminous  from  Mines. 

The  bituminous  situation  does  not  improve,  though 
it  seems  that  it  must  do  so  soon,  for  the  blizzard, 
which  must  be  about  the  last  of  this  terrible  winter, 
is  gone  and  thawing  weather -is  here.  This  must 
mean  a  better  movement  of  cars  and  that  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  coal  plenty.  The  jobbers  are  not 
exactly  despondent,  but  they  are  holding  on  as  if 
they  believed  the  end  of  the  fierce  market  conditions 
was  about  here.  It  must  be  so  if  they  are  to  go  on, 
for  they  have  about  reached  the  end  of  things. 

At  present  the  relations  with  the  railroads  are  the 
worst  of  anything,  both  as  to  confiscations  and  car 
supply.  An  increased  car  movement  would  soon  re¬ 
move  the  other  difficulty  to  a  great  extent,  though 
not  entirely,  for  the  coal  taken  over  is  not  paid  for 
till  the  roads  get  ready  to  pay.  This  ties  up  so 
much  of  the  jobbers’  money  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
are  able  to  go  on.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
about  this.  If  the  Government  can  insist  on  certain 
things  in  the  trade  it  can  certainly  help  the  jobber 
in  the  matter  of  payments,  if  it  wishes  to.  Still,  this 
sort  of  relief  is  not  looked  for.  If  the  car  movement 
is  improved  so  that  a  shipper  can  keep  his  customers 
supplied  that  will  put  the  trade  again  on  its  feet  and 
enable  the  shipper  to  make  some  money. 

Jobbers  Deplore  Lack  of  Aid. 

It  is  also  complained  that  the  operators  do  not 
show  any  disposition  to  help  the  jobbers  out.  This 
indifference  is  easily  explained,  for  the  more  the 
jobber  is  embarrassed  and  cut  out  of  his  trade  the 
easier  it  is  for  the  mines  to  ship  to  the  consumer 
direct  and  the  more  independent  they  are  in  control 
of  the  situation.  It  is  a  strange  state  of  things  and 
that  it  does  not  favor  a  good  feeling  in  the  trade 
as  a  whole  is  certain.  One  would  think  that  with 
so  many  difficulties  coming  into  the  trade  from  the 
outside  the  members  of  it  would  need  to  hang  to¬ 
gether  as  much  as  possible.  But  the  rule  is  too  often 
that  first  one  branch  of  the  trade  takes  advantage 
of  another  and  then  there  is  a  return  of  the  compli¬ 
ment  as  often  as  the  chance  offers. 

One  difficulty  now  is  with  the  prices  asked  are 
practically  anything.  Some  operators  adhere  to  the 
Government  prices,  $470  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes, 
$4.59  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and  three-quar¬ 
ters,  and  $4.25  for  all  slack  and  mine-run  here,  but 
others  do  not  according  to  reports.  Again,  in  this 
as  in  other  difficulties,  there  will  be  relief  in  a  better 
movement.  With  a  disappearance  of  the  snow,  which 
must  happen  soon,  conditions  must  improve,  though 
the  change  may  be  gradual. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  snow  blockade  is  still 
felt.  We  did  not  get  much  of  it  in  the  city,  but 
everywhere  about  us  are  districts  not  yet  in  good 
running  condition  and  one  blizzard  has  followed  an¬ 
other  so  closely  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  supply 
has  kept  up  at  all.  The  city  supply  is  poor  and  it 
does  not  improve  much  as  yet.  Distributors  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  make  the  most  of  what  coal 
comes  in  and  hoping  that  severe  weather  is  about 
at  an  end,  which  is  a  queer  stand  for  a  coal  dealer 
to  take.  So  much  holding  up  has  taken  place, 
though,  that  they  are  tired  of  it. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fuel  Corporation  will  begin 
business  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  15th.  An  office  will 
be  opened  at  407  House  Building.  George  B.  Little 
is  president. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 

Anthracite  Demand  Is  Unseasonably  Active 
— Some  Contracting  in  Bituminous. 

The  month  of  March  almost  half  gone  continues 
right  along  as  a  real  part  of  the  most  unusual  win¬ 
ter  on  record,  at  least  in  the  memories  of  most  coal 
men.  The  heavy  snowstorm  in  the  forepart  of  the 
week  made  retail  deliveries  especially  difficult  and 
with  the  temperature  dropping  around  10  degrees 
the  demand  for  domestic  was  intensified. 

Due  to  the  severe  flood  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  anthracite  mines  were  crippled 
for  several  days  and  production  was  cut  into  con¬ 
siderably.  At  this  time  it  is  reported  that  all  col¬ 
leges  are  in  operation  again,  although  most  of  them 
are  lifting  an  unusual  quantity  of  water. 

On  account  of  the  somewhat  restricted  time  at 
the  nfines,  in  addition  to  bad  traffic  conditions,  on 
two  days  of  which  no  coal  was  moved  at  all  by  the 
railroads,  the  local  dealers  are  feeling  the  shortage 
of  the  prepared  sizes  keenly.  The  orders  for  stove 
and  nut  are  piling  up  on  the  books,  with  little  hope 
of  clearing  them  off  very  soon.  In  ordinary  years 
the  apnroach  of  the  first  of  April  always  sees  a 
sharp  decline  in  ordering,  hut  now.  with  a  probable 
increase  in  price,  nobody  will  cancel  an  order. 

Dealers  report  that  their  sales  of  pea  have  in¬ 
creased  very  much,  and  at  times  it  looks  as  if  the 
regular  pea  coal  customers  were  endeavoring  to 
accumulate  stocks  in  their  cellars  in  view  of  the 
rumored  discontinuance  <jf  this  size.  Whatever  the 
cause,  stocks  in  retail  yards  are  going  down  and 
the  retailers  are  not  so  reluctant  to  take  it  in  now¬ 
adays. 

With  the  prospect  that  the  wage  parlev  with  the 
miners  is  likelv  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  first  of 
April,  the  dealers  are  wondering  in  that  event  what 
charge  to  make  on  such  deliveries  that  they  make  of 
coal  after  that  date.  On  a  former  occasion  the 
cotrmanies  shipped  without  a  price,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  the  dealers  would  pay  the  price  fixed  upon 
after  the  wage  scale  was  adjusted.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  same  plan  would  be  followed  this 
time,  although  such  a  way  of  doing  business  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unsatisfactory.  In  that  event,  most  dealers 
will  also  deliver  fuel  to  their  customers  on  the  same 
basis. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  steam  coal  situation  is 
satisfactory,  although  barley  continues  to  be  the  one 
size  that  is  not  quickly  disposed  of.  The  market 
for  buckwheat  is  strong,  in  the  face  of  the  bitum¬ 
inous  shortage,  and  all  companies  are  pressed  to 
meet  their  orders  on  this  size.  While  rice  does  not 
display  the  same  life  as  buckwheat,  it  is  yet  going 
out  in  big  tonnages  and  the  production  is  being 
absorbed.  As  to  barley  there  is  no  question  that 
it  can  be  bought  very  much  off  price — as  much  as 
75c.  a  ton  off,  and  even  more  in  some  cases. 

Bituminous  Situation  No  Worse. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  bituminous 
trade  is  that  it  does  not  get  worse.  While  there  are 
few  plants  that  are  entirely  closed  down,  any  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  on  short  shift,  a  number  of  big 
ones  operating  on  a  50  per  cent  basis.  Consumers 
are  actively  in  the  market  for  fuel  and  the  shippers 
are  beset  with  all  sorts  of  pleas  to  take  care  of  the 
most  pressing  cases. 

As  yet  the  car  supply  has  improved  but  slightly, 
and  even  this  was  offset  by  the  unfavorable  weather 
of  the  past  week,  when  transportattion  was  severely 
impeded.  The  railroads  are  still  confiscating  cars 
en  route  for  their  own  use,  although  it  is  believed 
under  the  new  management  the  disposition  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  lessen  this  practice  as  much  as  possible. 

One  unfortunate  factor  in  the  present  situation 
is  that  there  is  too  great  a  percentage  of  soft  coal 
coming  into  the  market  badly  prepared.  There  is 
quite  a  little  complaint  on  this  score,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  most  of  the  poor  coal  is  coming  from 
small  shippers  who  only  get  into  the  market  when 
conditions  are  favorable  to  him. 

As  reported  last  week,  there  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  talk  contract,  even 
though  they  are  not  in  position  to  state  a  firm  price. 


The  solicitation  of  this  kind  of  business  is  growing 
and  there  are  reports  that  more  than  one  shipper 
will  contract  at  $3.75.  So  far,  most  consumers  have 
gasped  at  the  price  and  are  slow  to  sign  up,  but 
from  this  point  it  is  hard  to  figure  how  a  price  in 
that  neighborhood  can  be  avoided. 


NORFOLK  STOCKS  REDUCED. 


Some  Little  Improvement  in  Car  Supply — 
New  Order  May  Delay  Vessels. 

I'urther  big  reductions  of  stocks  of  product  at  tide 
have  been  made  during  the  week  as  a  result  of  heavy 
dumpings  and  slow  movement  of  loaded  cars  from 
the  mines  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  car  short¬ 
age  which  has  been  marked  for  some  weeks.  Ton¬ 
nage  on  the  tracks  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News 
on  Wednesday  amounted  only  to  91,000  tons,  a  ut 
of  more  than  60,000  tons  from  last  week’s  figures. 

Some  shippers  point  out  that  the  reduction  of 
stocks  at  tide  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  car 
supply  as  soon  as  the  empties  made  available  by 
dumping  are  returned  to  the  mines.  At  this  time 
car  supply  is  said  to  be  showing  some  little  improve¬ 
ment  with  prospects  of  still  further  progress  in  the 
not  distant  future.  On  the  Virginian  the  average 
car  supply  for  the  last  week  has  been  around  70  per 
cent,  according  to  reports  from  the  offices  of  that 
railroad  in  Norfolk.  A  heavy  volume  of  traffic  is 
now  en  route  to  tide  from  the  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  fields,  but  is  said  to  be  moving  exceedingly 
slow.  On  Wednesday  more  than  200,000  tons  were 
within  48  hours  of  port ;  of  the  entire  tonnage  so 
included  nearly  150,000  tons  were  of  pool  1  coal. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  some  offices  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  order  to  require  vessels  entering  the  port  for 
bunkers  to  enter  and  clear  at  the  custom  house  will 
mean  burdensome  delays  in  the  movement  of  such 
vessels  and  consequent  expense  and  loss  to  the  own¬ 
ers.  The  proposed  order  had  not  been  received  at 
the  custom  house  in  Norfolk  up  until  Wednesday, 
but  announcement  was  made  early  in  the  week  that 
a  request  for  its  issuance  had  been  sent  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Coal  Diverted. 

Diversion  of  product  under  the  orders  of  the  new 
coal  committee  has  started.  As  a  result  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  orders  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month,  when  it  is  said  the  question  of  diversion  was 
being  settled  by  the  Attorney  General,  more  than 
30,000  tons  have  already  been  ordered  reconsigned  to 
the  New  England  railroads  which  have  been  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  former  diversions  through 
this  port. 

Retail  dealers  of  Norfolk  received  many  orders  for 
prepared  grades  of  Pocahontas  coal  that  they  could 
not  fill  during  the  brief  spell  that  terminated  the 
first  of  the  week.  Shipments  of  prepared  grades  of 
soft  coal  from  the  mines  have  been  reduced  almost 
to  nothing  during  the  last  two  weeks  and  domestic 
consumers  have  been  forced  to  burn  run-of-mine 
product  or  anthracite  or  wood,  just  as  they  could  get 
it.  Anthracite  has  been  largely  replaced  in  the  local 
market,  it  is  said,  by  Pocahontas  egg  and  nut.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  shortage  there  were  several  thousand  tons 
of  prepared  bituminous  coals  in  the  pools,  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  spot  product  in  the  local  market, 
it  was  not  available  for  sale  to  retail  yards. 

Dumpings  for  the  week  ended  Tuesday  at  midnight 
amounted  to  336,696  tons.  The  Norfolk  &  Western 
reported  112,928  tons;  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  118,- 
712,  and  the  Virginian,  105,076. 

Stocks  on  the  tracks  for  all  three  roads  were  as 
follows:  Norfolk  &  Western,  22,140;  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  53,710;  Virginian,  15,696;  total,  91,546.  Against 
this  tonnage,  it  is  reported  to  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  that  vessels  representing  more  than  260,000 
tons  are  waiting  in  the  harbor  to  be  loaded. 


Joseph  B.  Campbell,  a  well-known  Philadelphia 
coal  man,  formerly  connected  with  the  Duncan- 
Spangler  Coal  Co.  and  the  Joseph  H.  Reilly  Coal 
Co.,  has  organized  the  Joseph  B.  Campbell  Coal  Co. 
and  will  engage  in  the  wholesale  coal  and  coke 
business  on  his  own  account  beginning  March  15. 
Offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Baxter  Building, 
1414  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia. 
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IMPROVEMENT  AT  BOSTON. 

Increased  Amounts  Arriving  by  Water — 
High  Prices  May  Affect  Consumption. 

There  has  been  noteworthy  improvement  in  the 
coal  situation  the  past  week,  due  to  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  amount  arriving  by  water,  but  so  far  as 
the  transaction  of  any  “free  agent’’  in  the  trade 
goes,  there  is  little  change  as  yet.  This  is  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Federal  control  having  been  resumed 
through  the  reestablishment  of  the  New  England 
SubJCoal  Committee  at  the  South  Station,  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  coal  en  route  and  the  distribution  of  that  ar¬ 
riving  largely  without  regard  to  the  full  allowance 
intended  originally  for  the  consignee  named  in  the 
bill  of  lading.  The  middle  of  the  week  the  price 
of  bituminous  was  advanced  from  $10  to  $11  a  ton. 
The  last  jump  was  fifty  cents,  some  two  or  three 
months  back. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  starting  to  give  promise 
of  a  real  and  well-directed  effort  to  furnish  the 
steamers  that  it  promised  would  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  New  England.  By  no  means  has  the 
full  number  been  accounted  for,  but  a  number  have 
actually  started  running  back  and  forth  to  the  coal 
ports  and  the  result  is  being  felt  in  increased  re¬ 
ceipts. 

The  receipts  of  all-rail  coal  are  so  small  as  to  cut 
very  little  figure  in  the  general  situation.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  amount  of  coal  reaching  the 
gateways  by  rail  amounts  to  only  600  cars  and  of 
this  the  railroads  require  about  150  cars.  Now 
the  roads  speak  of  receiving  20  odd  or  30  odd 
cars  and  of  forwarding  east  from  the  gateways  a 
similar  number — but  what  do  20  or  30  cars  amount 
to  for  all  New  England? 

Worst  Storm  of  Season. 

The  storm  of  last  Saturday  was  the  worst  of  the 
winter  in  northern  New  England,  and  many  lines, 
including  some  of  the  through  routes  to  Montreal, 
were  completely  blocked  for  three  days.  More  than 
one  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tain  section  were  absolutely  cut  off  from  each  other 
and  the  entire  outside  world,  therefore  some  of 
them,  which  had  been  running  short  on  fuel  for 
weeks,  now  find  themselves  in  a  very  serious  con¬ 
dition  and  the  hundreds  of  mills  and  factories  of 
northern  New  England  have  suffered  from  lack 
of  bituminous  coal  as  never  before.  Some  of  the 
industrial  plants  have  been  forced  to  close  and  will 
not  'be  able  to  reopen  until  they  can  secure  an 
allotment  through  the  Sub-Uoal  Committee  and 
have  it  delivered  on  their  premises. 

Dealers  in  bituminous  coal  here  are  wondering 
where  they  are  going  to  bring  up  when  the  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  miners  is  reached,  for  they  have  been 
selling  their  coal  on  a  basis  that  would  yield  the 
proper  profit  on  the  purchase  price  of  bills  that 
have  been  coming  in  for  the  past  three  months. 
Now  they  learn  that  when  the  new  scale  with  the 
miners  is  settled  it  will  immediately  become  re¬ 
troactive  to  January  1  or  some  other  date  as  far 
back.  The  operators  may  be  expected  to  make  a 
strenuous  effort  “to  pass  the  'buck”  along  on  its 
way  to  the  consumer.  The  dealers  expect  it  to 
reach  them  soon  enough  for  their  muddled  brains 
to  study  out  how  they  are  going  to  keep  it  moving 
along  to  the  consumer  in  addition  to  the  increased 
price  that  must,  cover  the  extra  wages  as  paid  in 
the  future. 

It  looks  like  a  safe  bet  that  the  dealers  will  not 
be  able  to  collect  the  addition  on  past  bills,  as  sales 
were  made  at  a  fixed  price  and  without  strings  at¬ 
tached,  so  it  evidently  is  going  to  be  the  job  to  tuck 
it  on  the  new  bills  along  with  the  other  “extras.” 

Notice  has  come  to  Collector  of  the  Port  Billings 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shouse 
that  the  Department  has  been  informed  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  J.  W.  Howe,  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
and  F.  M.  Whitaker  that  in  compliance  with  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  of  February  25  they  have  issued  reg¬ 
ulations  requiring  permits  for  bunkering  for¬ 
eign-bound  vessels  and  for  the  export  of  cargo  coal. 
The  forms  are  prescribed  and  approved  by  J.  W. 
Howe,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City,  from  whom 


the  instructions  say  they  may  be  obtained.  The 
collector  has  been  instructed  to  file  such  permits 
before  granting  clearance  papers.  Howe  and  Whit¬ 
aker  say  that  they  will  arrange  to  have  a  copy  of 
each  permit  filed  with  the  collector.  The  order  is 
to  be  in  force  until  midnight  on  April  30  next,  at 
which  time,  unless  otherwise  authorized,  it  shall  be¬ 
come  void. 

Smoothness  in  Distribution. 

The  distribution  of  coal  now  is  going  ahead  with 
the  same  smoothness  that  it  did  before  the  Railroad 
Administration  went  down  and  out  with  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  on  March  1.  How  long  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  over  all  arrivals  of  coal  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb  and  apportion  it  out  here  and  there  no 
one  can  say  as  yet,  but  the  end  looks  a  long  way  off, 
so  far  as  complete  freedom  from  some  sort  of  con¬ 
trol  goes.  When  the  wrangle  with  the  miners  finally 
comes  to  an  end — even  though  the  result  is  likely  to 
be  displeasing  to  about  everyone  in  the  coal  trade — 
it  will  end  an  uncertainty  and  afford  a  definite  basis 
for  going  at  business  again.  Only  a  Coal  man  who 
has  been  through  the  ups  and  downs  and  over  the 
jolts  of  the  past  few  years  in  the  business  can  ap¬ 
preciate  how  valuable  it  is  to  have  some  basis  on 
which  to  reckon  costs.  If  he  doesn’t  have  a  founda¬ 
tion  it  is  pretty  hard  to  build  up  his  business  intelli¬ 
gently.  Mistakes  on  costs  are  particularly  costly 
now-a-days. 

If  New  England  is  able  to  dodge  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  winter  without  having  any  more  of 
the  awful  weather  it  has  been  experiencing  for  more 
than  three  months,  then  it  may  eventually  catch  up 
on  bituminous  coal.  But  the  higher  price  now  in 
sight  and  the  still  greater  advance  that  appears  al¬ 
most  certain  before  long  are  bound  to  turn  industrial 
New  England  more  and  more  towards  fuel  oil  and 
water  power.  Fuel  oil  already  has  made  great 
strides  the  past  winter  and  is  gaining  new  recruits 
every  week.  Waterpowers  offer  some  attractive 
features  in  favor  of  their  extension  to  more  general 
use.  First  of  all.  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
men  necessary  to  run  ordinary  waterpower  plants, 
the  danger  of  strikes  is  at  a  minimum. 

More  Chance  for  Water  Power. 

It  will  cause  great  surprise  among  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  waterpower  situation  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  fuel  in  this  section  of  the  country  in  partic¬ 
ular  if  the  next  year  or  two  does  not  witness  a 
tremendous  increase  in  power  projects.  There  are 
several  thousand  available  sites  for  water  power 
plants  in  New  England,  but.  of  course,  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  too  far  removed  from  the  industrial  cen¬ 
tres  to  be  of  immediate  use.  There  are  enough 
others,  however,  offering  tempting  chances  to  give 
real  competition  to  the  coal  man. 

Anthracite  coal  orders  have  poured  in  on  the  re¬ 
tailers  so  fast  for  weeks  and  the  “going”  has  been 
so  poor,  and  at  times  even  impossible,  that  de¬ 
liveries  are  far  behind.  Several  of  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  one  having  about  100,000  population,  have 
not  been  able  to  receive  a  pound  of  coal  for  several 
days.  Dealers  are  simply  without  resources  in  ob¬ 
taining  it,  therefore  their  desks  are  piling  high  with 
the  waiting  orders.  Other  suburbs  are  on  a 
similar  condition  and  among  them  is  not  one  with 
less  than  25,000  inhabitants  and  all  within  from 
three  to  ten  miles  of  the  State  House  in  Boston,  a 
condition  never  before  equalled  even  during  the  war. 

Wherever  a  dealer  had  to  wait  until  coal  was 
delivered  to  him  before  he  could  start  it  out  to  his 
customers  then  there  has  been  trouble  because  of 
the  tying  up  of  the  railroads  and  the  roads.  Even 
auto  trucks  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  througn 
some  of  the  drifts  and  the  slumpy  snow  and  ice 
when  the  thaw  started.  Every  warm  day  helps 
immensely  and  now  the  snow,  long  piled  high  as  a 
man’s  head — or  higher  by  several  feet  if  one  went 
to  the  more  northern  parts  of  New  England — has 
gradually  melted  down  to  less  discouraging  propor¬ 
tions.  It  soon  should  be  gone  entirely  and  thus 
bring  to  an  end  the  worst  weather  conditions  that 
coal  men  in  this  section  of  the  United  States  ever 
encountered  or  ever  want  to  face.  No  change  in 
the  retail  price  is  expected  before  fall.  If  the 
anthracite  miners  win  concessions  there’s  enough 
“slack”  in  the  present  price  to  “cover.” 


SITUATION  AT  CHICAGO. 

Car  Shortage  Continues  to  Be  the  Bugaboo — 
Brisk  Demand  for  Coal. 

Operators  and  dealers  in  the  Chicago  and  Illinois 
districts  report  the  situation  on  movements  and 
markets  of  coal  as  practically  unchanged  during  the 
past  week.  Transit  coal  remains  as  scarce  as  ever 
with  every  probability  pointing  to  its  continuing 
that  way  for  some  time. 

The  Illinois  Operators’  Association  reports  that  in 
the  Southern  Illinois  field  the  car  shortage  continues 
at  about  50  per  cent  and  that  operations  are  thus 
held  down  to  the  same  minimum  as  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
operate  mines  full  time  by  closing  a  number  of  work¬ 
ings  operated  by  the  same  concern  and  centering  all 
efforts  on  one  location.  This  is  declared  to  have 
proven  more  economical  than  operating  a  number 
of  mines  for  such  short  periods  each  week.  In 
some  cases  it  has  been  found  possible  to  get  almost 
a  continuous  car  supply  at  one  mine  by  closing  down 
a  number  of  other  properties. 

The  demand  for  coal  in  Chicago  is  even  more  brisk 
than  during  the  past  week.  Every  effort  to  make 
any  headway  on  the  stocks  of  free  coal  have  proven 
fruitless. 

Operators  and  dealers  are  fighting  shy  of  most  con¬ 
tracts  at  present,  preferring  to  await  the  outcome 
of  possible  further  Government  regulation  before 
dickering  for  disposal  of  coal  to  be  mined  during 
the  year.  The  wage  dispute  with  the  miners  is  yet 
to  be  patched  up  and  the  problem  of  production  is 
also  one  that  is  yet  in  doubt. 

Deliveries  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  move  the  fuel.  The  roads  are  still  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  great  shortage,  not  only  of  cars,  but 
engines  as  well,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  weeks 
before  much  improvement  can  be  made. 

Improvement  in  Central  Illinois. 

Though  the  Southern  Illinois  district  continues  to 
suffer  from  about  50  per  cent  shortage,  the  reports 
from  Central  Illinois  state  that  the  shortage  in  this 
district  has  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent.  Coal  is 
being  mined  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  In  northern  Illinois  the  railroads  are  demand¬ 
ing  most  of  the  output  of  the  mines  and  are  hauling 
it  away  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  mined. 

Little  coal  is  being  received  from  the  East  and 
the  shortage  in  smokeless  coal  on  the  local  market 
continues  practically  unchanged. 

Though  it  was  not  anticipated  that  the  return  of 
the  railroads  would  make  any  lightning  change  in 
the  coal  situation,  it  is  felt  in  most  circles  that  the 
situation  is  on  the  mend  and  that  the  effects  of  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  will  shortly  make  itself  felt  by  a 
better  car  situation  and  improved  transportation 
facilities. 

Michigan  towns,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  have  been  making  insistent  demands 
on  Chicago  for  immediate  shipments  of  coal,  many 
towns  having  been  without  fuel  during  the  past 
week  and  some  getting  along  only  from  day  to  day 
with  meagre  shipments  that  but  partially  met  the 
demand. 

The  north  of  Michigan  was  tied  up  during  the 
past  week  with  a  severe  blizzard  that  interfered 
with  traffic  and  created  a  serious  and  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  fuel.  Many  firms  are  under  contract  for 
deliveries  and  find  it  impossible  to  take  any  addi¬ 
tional  orders.  In  fact,  it  is  all  that  many  concerns 
can  do  to  get  sufficient  coal  to  meet  the  contracts 
and  orders  that  are  already  on  the  books. 

'So  far  as  the  general  situation  is  concerned, 
there  has  been  practically  no  change  for  the  better 
during  the  past  week.  In  substance  the  report  of 
the  association  and  operators  would  indicate  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  leave  the  type  standing  on  the 
report  of  a  week  ago. 

It  is  also  declared  that  there  is  little  light  ahead 
for  immediate  improvement  of  the  situation,  making 
it  necessary  to  play  a  waiting  game  and  confi¬ 
dently  expect  a  big  improvement  when  warm 
weather  finally  arrives  and  the  immediate  and  press¬ 
ing  demand  for  fuel  is  greatly  lessened. 
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FAIRMONT  HAS  MORE  CARS. 


Supply  Still  Erratic,  But  Last  Week’s  Output 
Largest  Since  January. 

Surely  the  car  supply  in  the  Fairmont  region  is 
of  a  see-sawing  nature,  which  even  the  railroad  at¬ 
taches  themselves  cannot  fathom  until  several  hours 
before  placement.  The  uncertainty  of  the  flow  of 
empties  is  responsible  for  this. 

This  week  the  car  supply  opened  up  on  the 
Monongah  Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  with  an  82  per  cent  car  supply.  There  were 
1,404  cars  on  the  division  Monday  and  1,354  cars 
were  placed  early.  The  result  was  that  the  mines 
loaded  1,363  cars  of  coal  and  coke — nine  cars  more 
than  the  early  placement.  Of  the  total  loading  there 
were  23  cars  of  coke  loaded,  17  east  and  6  west. 
On  the  Monongahela  Railroad  in  West  Virginia 
there  were  74  cars  loaded  on  Monday,  which  ran  the 
total  loading  of  the  region  on  Monday  up  to  1,437 
cars  of  coal  and  coke— 1,414  cars  of  coal  and  23  of 
coke.  On  Monday  there  were  1,148  cars  of  coal 
loaded  east,  the  largest  eastward  movement  for  some 
time. 

Plenty  of  Cars  Monday. 

As  a  result  of  the  fine  run  of  cars  on  Monday  the 
Monongah  Division  loaded  more  cars  than  any  time 
since  January  12,  when  1,408  cars  were  loaded. 
While  the  loading  was  fine  on  the  B.  &  O.  on  Mon¬ 
day,  it  was  poor  on  the  Monongahela  Railroad,  the 
West  \  irginia  district  having  but  75  cars  against 
301  placed  early  in  the  Pennsylvania  district  of  the 
road. 

Tuesday  showed  a  decided  shrinkage  along  the 
B.  &  O.,  as  the  total  number  of  cars  fell  to  782  and 
the  early  morning  placement  of  562.  As  a  result 
68  mines  were  idle  because  of  the  car  shortage.  The 
supply  on  the  Monongahela  railroad  improved  some 
°.n  Tuesday,  the  total  number  of  cars  in  the  West 
\  irginia  district  arising  to  177,  while  those  in  the 
Pennsylvania  district  were  118.  A  30  per  cent  car 
supply  was  had  on  Wednesday. 

Some  operators  last  week  loaded  box  cars  and 
companies  having  coke  plants  started  things  as  the 
reception  of  coke  cars  do  not  count  against  the  coal 
car  percentages.  Many  of  the  local  coal  dealers  this 
week  began  to  load  box  cars  rather  than  deliver  coal 
in  the  city  of  baimyont,  which  brought  about  an 
unusual  situation — that  of  people  being  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  coal  mines  and  yet  were  actually 
uncomfortable  in  their  homes  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  fuel. 

Buyers  Clamor  for  Coal. 

Scores  of  buyers  are  coming  into  the  region  ac¬ 
tually  coaxing  for  coal.  It  is  reported  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  big  industrial  plants  will  pay  any  prices 
in  order  to  secure  coal  needed  to  keep  their  plants  in 
operation.  Stories  are  afloat  that  Government  offi¬ 
cials  are  investigating  the  industry  here,  but  it  is 
believed  that  these  hoaxes  are  started  by  disap¬ 
pointed  buyers.  It  is  understood  that  certain  oper¬ 
ators  have  told  government  officials  that  the  region 
could  no  longer  produce,  coal  at  the  former  Govern¬ 
ment  prices  because  of  the  increased  expenses  of 
overhead,  labor,  machinery-  and  everything  that  en¬ 
ters  into  the  mining  of  coal. 

Railroad  movement  continues  to  be  right  fair. 
Last  week  there  were  6,873  loads  drawn  east  of 
Grafton  by-  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is 
an  average  of  892  loads  a  day  over  a  7-day  period. 
Last  .Sunday'  there  were  1,003  loads  drawn  east  of 
Grafton  and  the  Fairmont  yards  were  very  busy 
handling  the  big  brace  of  empties  for  Monday. 

Labor  shortage  continues  and  it  is  estimated  that 
if  an  adequate  car  supply  was  on  hand  daily  that 
fully  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  men  would  be 
needed  in  the  Fairmont  region. 

Last  week  there  were  5,904  cars  of  coal  and  coke 
produced  in  the  Fairmont  region — 290,400  tons  of 
coal  and  96  cars  of  coke.  Of  the  coke  42  cars  were 
shipped  east  and  54  west.  Mines  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  last  week  produced  5,022 
cars  of  coal  and  coke— 246,300  tons  of  coal  and  96 
cars  of  coke.  During  the  week  the  division  pro¬ 
duced  more  coal  than  any  time  since  the  week 


ending  January  17,  when  the  tonnage  was  5,350  cars, 
or  328  cars  heavier.  Last  week's  tonnage  was  1,891 
1919  heavier  than  thc  corresponding  week  of  March, 

Mines  in  the  West  Virginia  district  of  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  Railroad  last  week  loaded  882  cars  of  coal, 
production  in  Pennsylvania  was  1,032  cars. 

Totals  for  the  week  on  the  Monongah  Division 
were  as  follows:  Coal  east,  1,332  cars;  coal  west, 
749  cars;  coke  east,  42  cars;  coke  west,  54  cars; 
Curtis  Bay  shipments,  262  cars;  St.  George,  86  cars; 
Michigan  points,  134  cars;  Ohio  points,  258  cars; 
miscellaneous  western  points,  347  cars;  loaded  by 
wagon  mines,  28  cars ;  loaded  from  storage  piles, 
29  cars. 

Railroad  .fuel  last  week  loaded  in  the  Fairmont 
region  totaled  1,004.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  se¬ 
curing  more  tonnage  and  this  week,  it  is  understood, 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  the  Monongah  Coal 
Co.  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  railroad  some  fuel. 
New  York  Central,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  and  P.  &  R.  consignments  have  been  greatly 
shaded  since  the  car  shortage  has  been  felt  in  the 
region.  A  notable  increase  is  seen  in  the  consign¬ 
ments  of  Down  East  roads.  Last  week  the  Maine 
Central  secured  115  carloads  of  fuel.  Bangor  & 
Aroostock  dropped  down  to  19  carloads.  Monday’s 
tonnage  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  102  loads. 
Maine  Central  s  tonnage  on  Monday  was  38  cars 
and  Bangor  &  Aroostock’s  was  20  cars. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

The  car  shortage  and  the  fixing  of  wages  which  is 
to  be  done  by  the  Commission  in  Washington  are 
holding  the  center  of  interest  this  week  among  coal 
operators  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  district.  There 
has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  car  supply 
during  the  past  week.  While  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  private  owners  of  railroads  could  have 
brought  about  this  improvement  in  the  short  time 
that  has  expired  since  the  railroads  were  returned 
to  them,  yet  the  fact  that  transportation  is  again  in 
private  hands  is  cause  for  optimism  on  the  part 
of  those  connected  with  the  coal  trade. 

Shortage  of  cars  is  not  only  hampering  the  coal 
industry  but  is  also  affecting  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  districts  according  to  an  industrial  sur¬ 
vey  just  completed  by  the  Johnstown  Bureau  of  the 
State  Employment  Agency-.  The  report  indicates 
that  many  coal  mines  of  central  Pennsylvania  are 
operating  only  three  days  a  week  on  account  of  the 
car  famine.  The  general  sentiment  among  business 
men  is  that  there  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  car  situation  within  a  short  time.  The  survey 
also  indicated  that  additional  men  are  needed  in 
practically  every  line  of  industry  in  the  district  em¬ 
bracing  Cambria,  Somerset  and  Indiana  counties. 

.Reports  received  by  local ’coal  men  from  Wash¬ 
ington  are  to  the  effect  that  the  coal  commission 
there  is  divided  over  the  wage  question  and  that  the 
only  hope  of  a  decision  hangs  upon  a  compromise. 
A  coal  man  from  Washington  declared  that  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  miners  was  standing  off  and  that 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement  depended  upon  his 
accepting  a  compromise. 

According  to  reports  received  from  several  men 
connected  with  the  trade  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
district,  the  coal  production  is  improving  gradually-. 
During  the  week  trade  has  become  more  brisk  with 
an  increased  activity  in  the  export  trade.  The  ex¬ 
port  market  was  more  active  this  week  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  The  reason  for  this  improve- 
ment  in  the  export  trade  is  believed  to  be  because 
of  the  change  in  control  of  export  coal  authorized 
by  President  Wilson  a  short  time  ago.  Coal  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  district  think  that  with  the  export  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  control  of  a  commission  of  four  men, 
conditions  will  be  considerably  improved  over  those 
when  the  tidewater  business  was  controlled  by  the 
huel  Administrator  and  Director  General  Hines. 


It  is  reported  from  Philadelphia  that  Madeira, 
Hill  &  Co.,  the  new  owners  of  the  Rockhill  mines 
m  the  Broad  Top  region,  are  planning  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  these  operations  to  a  million  tons  an¬ 
nually. 


TWIN  CITIES  SITUATION. 


Little  Real  Improvement  But  Buyers  Are 
Apprehensive. 

Still  nothing  tangible  as  to  what  next  season’s 
prices  are  likely  to  be.  This  is  impossible  until  the 
report  of  the  commission  working  on  wages  is  made, 
but  all  indications  are  for  further  increases  in  the 
cost  of  coal.  This  will  bring  costs  to  a  point  where 
they  are  highly  objectionable  to  buyers  generally. 
The  feeling  as  to  high  prices  of  coal  has  been  a 
great  deal  more  intense  than  in  any  other  commodity. 
Just  why  this  should  be  is  difficult  to  say.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  more  complaint  over  an 
increase  in  coal  costs  than  in  any  other  material. 
To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  Mr.  McAdoo’s  state¬ 
ment  of  profits  of  hundreds  to  thousands  per  cent. 
But  it  existed  long  before  that  weird  dream  of  Mr. 
McAdoo.  People  insisted  years  ago  that  there  were 
such  exorbitant  profits  in  the  coal  business,  that 
there  should  be  no  increase  in  cost  to  the  public, 
regardless  of  increases  which  might  occur  to  the 
dealer  or  miner. 

All  word  from  the  mining  concerns  points  to  in¬ 
creased  costs.  Yet  the  buying  trade— either  retail 
or  steam,  seems  to  be  but  little  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  face  of  a  probable  increase,  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  protect  against  it  by  buying  ahead. 
In  fact  that  seems  to  be  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  buying  mind. 

So  far  as  the  present  season  is  concerned,  no  real 
progress  is  being  made.  Coal  is  moving  from  the 
docks  at  lesser  totals  than  should  be  the  case.  While 
orders  are  gradually  decreasing,  it  is  due  to  less  pur¬ 
chasing  and  some  cancellations,  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances — not  to  any  improvement  in  rail  service. 
Cars  are  being  scattered  to  the  four  winds  but  no 
reciprocating  scatteration  is  bringing  back  any  great 
number  in  exchange.  No  real  progress  seems  to  be 
made  in  the  way  of  getting  back  toward  normal,  but 
it  is  early  yet  for  any  improvement  to  be  developed. 

Consumption  of  coal  has  been  at  a  heavier  rate 
than  usual  for  some  days.  Sub-zero  weather  has 
prevailed  for  several  days  of  March,  and  consumers’ 
stores  are  being  depleted.  It  has  not  had  much  ef¬ 
fect  upon  buying  since  it  is  so  late  that  nothing  will 
be  taken  in  that  can  possibly  be  done  without. 


New  B.,  R.  &  P.  Appointments 

Niel,  formerly  coal  freight  agent  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  agent  of  that  road,  ef¬ 
fective  March  10,  the  two  offices  having  been  con¬ 
solidated.  His  headquarters  are  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Other  appointments  in  the  company’s  freight  traf¬ 
fic  department  are:  H.  C.  Watson,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  freight  agent  at  Pittsburgh;  G.  A.  Bowman, 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Buffalo,  and  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  chief  of  tariff  bureau,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Rochester. 


Dealers  See  Re-Sizing  Experiments. 

About  28  retail  coal  men,  consisting  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  few  others,  visited  one  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.’s  breakers  near  Lansford, 
Pa.,  on  March  4,  to  witness  experiments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proposed  re-sizing  of  domestic  an¬ 
thracite. 

Screens  with  varying  meshes  were  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  two  sizes  which  it  is  planned  to  put  on 
the  market  in  substitution  for  egg,  stove,  chestnut 
and  pea.  Demonstrations  in  the  burning  of  the  new 
preparations  with  different  types  and  sizes  of  grates 
were  also  given  by  the  L.  C.  &  N.  officials. 

The  committee  is  expected  to  submit  a  report 
shortly  outlining  its  views  on  the  re-sizing  proposi¬ 
tion  and  recommending  the  sizes  of  mesh  which  it 
thinks  most  suitable  for  use  in  turning  out  heater 
and  range  coal. 


W.  J.  Manley,  until  recently  attached  to  the  Car 
Service  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Logan  Coal 
Operators  Association  of  West  Virginia. 
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THE  PITTSBURGH  SITUATION. 


Buyers  Clamoring  for  Spot  Coal  Find  All 
Tonnage  Tied  Up. 

While  this  week  shows  an  improvement  in  the 
mining  of  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  is  not  material.  The  car  sup¬ 
ply,  which  is  the  principal  drawback,  is  getting  a 
little  better,  although  yet  far  from  normal.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  operators  express  the  opinion  that  the  coal 
industry  will  not  get  back  into  a  normal  state  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  part  of  next  September,  if  then,  but 
they  expect  a  pronounced  improvement  over  present 
conditions  in  the  meantime  and  do  not  expect  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  very  serious  car  shortage  suffered 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  which  resulted  in  the 
suspension  of  many  mines  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  coal  production  figures  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district  for  February  show  discouraging  results,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  issued  by  R.  W.  Gardiner, 
commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’ 
Association.  The  statement  indicates  a  very  heavy 
loss  in  production  due  to  the  railroad  transportation 
situation,  as  the  average  car  supply  for  the  month 
was  only  53  per  cent  of  the  Government  rating. 
The  principal  losses  during  the  month  were :  Car 
shortage,  1,260,000  tons;  mechanical  trouble,  40,400 
tons;  labor  trouble,  146,700  tons;  total,  1,447,100 
tons. 

Small  Chance  to  Catch  Up. 

Discussing  the  local  coal  situation,  Mr.  Gardiner 
said  it  is  perfectly'  apparent  to  everyone  acquainted 
with  the  coal  business  that,  with  only  53  per  cent  car 
supply,  the  chances  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  catch¬ 
ing  up  the  shortage  in  production  for  the  last  three 
months  are  very  small.  He  declared  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  now  making  every  effort  to  have  cars 
loaded  in  the  direction  of  the  home  roads  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  cars  belonging  to  each  road  on  its 
own  rails  as  soon  as  possible,  but  that  it  is  too  early 
to  estimate  the  effect  this  will  have  on  the  March 
car  supply.  At  present,  he  said,  there  seems  to  be 
only  a  slight  improvement. 

Carriers  and  shippers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
have  received  the  following  notice  from  George  B. 
McGinley,  secretary  of  the  I.  C.  C. : 

“The  supply  of  cars  available  for  transportation 
of  coal  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Usual 
movements  incident  upon  the  strike  of  coal  miners 
has  brought  about  an  abnormal  location  of  cars.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  proper  relocation  of  cars  shall 
be  brought  about  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  con¬ 
fusion  as  possible.  Critical  situations  still  exist  in 
which  fuel  for  essential  industries  and  purpose  must 
be  provided.  The  railroads  and  the  coal  operators 
have  been  working  under  the  uniform  mine  rating 
and  car  distribution  rules  established  by  the  railroad 
administration,  and  those  rules  seem  to  be  generally 
satisfactory  and  to  meet  with  general  approval.” 

Operators  Favor  Removal  of  Hines. 

The  continuation  in  authority  of  former  Railroad 
Director  Hines  as  coal  distributor,  with  power  to 
divert  coal  after  it  has  been  shipped  to  customers, 
is  not  satisfactory  to  coal  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
this  fact.  Many  assert  that  Mr.  Hines’  authority  is 
not  going  to  remedy  the  situation ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  see  in  it  many  retarding  features. 

Speaking  for  the  coal  mining  industry  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Commissioner  Gardiner  said  : 

“The  fact  that  operators  do  not  know  whether  the 
coal  they  ship  to  certain  industries  ever  is  going  to 
reach  such  customers  prevents  such  shippers  from 
making  definite  plans  to  take  care  of  industries  which 
depend  on  them  for  their  supplies  of  coal.  And  that 
is  exactly  the  situation  when  a  Government  official 
is  authorized  to  divert  coal  in  transit. 

“Pittsburgh,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  opera¬ 
tors,  during  the  war,  showed  their  good  judgment 
and  ability  in  handling  coal  for  industries  dependent 
upon  them  to  the  extent  that  not  a  single  essential 
industry  was  compelled  to  shut  down  for  lack  of 
fuel.  If  they  could  do  that  under  the  stress  of  war, 
they  certainly  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  as  well 
now.” 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  coal  operators  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  will 
organize  a  committee  and  send  it  to  Washington  to 
protest  against  the  tactics  of  certain  Government 
officials  in  dealing  with  the  mining  industry. 

There  are  still  many  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  that  are  suspended  due  to  the  car  shortage,  but 
reports  from  the  outlying  district  indicate  that  the 
most  of  these  will  be  in  a  position  to  start  up  on 
half-time  early  next  week.  The  operators  of  these 
suspended  mines  say  that  they  will  not  have  enough 
miners  to  operate  at  full  capacity  even  if  they  do 
get  sufficient  railroad  facilities,  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  their  employes  who  were  thrown  out  of 
work  again  following  their  long  strike  have  gone  to 
other  industries. 

Pittsburgh  industries  have  sufficient  coal  for  their 
immediate  requirements  and  there  is  no  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  steel  mill  and  glass  plant  curtailments  owing 
to  lack  of  fuel.  The  Monogahela  River  and  some 
parts  of  the  Ohio  are  tightly  frozen  up  owing  to  the 
intense  cold  weather. 

Western  coal  consumers  are  active  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  market,  offering  premiums  freely  for  early 
shipments.  They  are  fortunate,  however,  if  they  get 
any  coal  at  all,  for  most  of  the  operators  are  con¬ 
tracted  completely  up  to  their  output.  What  little 
new  business  they  are  accepting  is  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  Government  prices — $2.50  for  slack  and 
mine-run  and  $2.60  for  prepared  coal. 


OPERATORS  SEEK  INJUNCTION. 


Would  Restrain  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  Requiring  Monthly  Reports. 

The  National  Coal  Association,  composed  of  bitum¬ 
inous  operators,  has  begun  a  test  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  judicial  ruling  on  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  compel  operators  to 
submit  monthly  reports. 

Action  was  instituted  in  Washington  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  the  name  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  several 
legal  actions  planned  by  the  association  to  determine 
how  far  the  commission  may  go  in  requiring  private 
corporations  to  furnish  information  about  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

An  announcement  by  the  association  said  that  the 
suits  were  started  in  friendly  spirit,  and  in  no  way 
constituted  an  attack  on  the  commission.  Believing 
that  the  commission  has  exceeded  its  authority  in 
requiring  statistical  reports  in  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed,  the  association  has  gone  into  court  to 
settle  judicially  the  extent  to  which  basic  industries 
are  subject  to  control  by  the  Government  through 
the  commission.  It  was  said  that  the  association  had 
every  reason  to  believe  the  commission  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  have  these  questions  placed  before  the 
courts. 

The  action  instituted  on  Wednesday  took  the  form 
of  a  request  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  com¬ 
mission  from  requiring  monthly  reports  showing 
costs,  income  and  tonnage,  and  an  annual  report  of 
financial  condition. 

It  was  recited  that  the  commission  issued  forms 
and  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  reports, 
which  in  effect  prescribed  a  system  of  accounting  for 
coal  mining  operations  differing  substantially  from 
those  commonly  in  use.  Existing  accounting  meth¬ 
ods,  it  is  said,  had  been  developed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  revenue  law  and  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  regulations. 

An  injunction  was  requested  on  the  three  grounds 
that  the  order  of  the  commission  requiring  the  re¬ 
ports  exceeded  the  authority  vested  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  by  Congress,  that  if  Congress  gave  the  com¬ 
mission  authority  to  require  such  -reports  the  act 
was  unconstitutional,  and  that  any  power  vested  in 
the  commission  to  require  reports  was  transferred 
to  the  Fuel  Administration  by  Presidential  order. 


Thirty-six  thousand  tons  of  coal  arrived  in  Bos¬ 
ton  by  water  on  Monday  and  about  two-thirds  as 
much  on  Tuesday,  making  a  good  start  for  this  week. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 


R.  A.  Webster,  well-known  coal  shipper  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  was  here  this  week.  He  tells  sad  stories  of 
the  big  snow  drifts  that  cut  out  business  and  held 
up  the  trains  in  that  territory  last  week. 

President  W.  D.  Ward,  of  the  local  bituminous 
association,  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Florida. 
Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw,  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  and  G.  W.  Burke,  dock  master  of  the  Lackawan¬ 
na,  are  still  there,  but  will  return  in  a  few  days. 

Vice-President  Grant  H.  Jones  of  the  Shawmut 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  will  move  the  company’s  office 
back  to  the  Prudential  Building  on  May  1,  having 
taken  the  fine  suite  formerly  occupied  by  Boland  & 
Cornelius,  coal  shipping  agents.  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  suite  of  offices  in  that  building. 

A.  W.  Kreinheder,  city  commissioner  of  public 
works,  has  advertised  for  600  tons  of  soft  coal  for 
use  at  the  city  turn  bridges,  bids  to  be  opened  on 
March  30.  Commisisoner  J.  F.  Malone  asks  for 
anthracite  to  use  in  the  park  system,  amount  not 
stated,  bids  to  be  opened  on  March  22. 

The  raising  of  the  smallpox  quarantine  against 
Canada,  which  was  to  take  place  some  weeks  ago, 
is  still  on.  Even  former  President  Taft  and  party, 
who  were  across  the  river  at  Niagara  Falls,  last 
week,  had  to  be  vaccinated.  Many  people,  including 
Canadian  coal  men,  stay  at  home  when  they  learn 
of  the  rules. 

President  Edward  L,  Koons  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  entered  a  protest  against  what  he 
considers  a  “studied  discrimination”  against  Buffalo 
on  the  part  of  the  anthracite  producers  for  ship¬ 
ping  so  much  coal  to  Canada  and  leaving  this  city 
short.  The  reply  was  that  the  railroad  service  had 
been  so  poor  that  regular  covering  of  territory  was 
impossible. 

Frank  J.  Honan,  long  a  prominent  Buffalo  coal 
man  and  lately  sales  manager  of  the  Frontier  Coal 
Co.,  has  gone  to  Pittsburgh  to  accept  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Logansport  Coal  Co.  This  is  a  big 
advance  and  his  many  friends  are  congratulatory. 
He  was  with  the  Skeele  .Coal  Co.  till  that  dissolved 
and  then  came  with  the  Frontier  Co.  He  had  lately 
been  elected  Lecturing  Knight  of  the  Elks  and  was 
given  a  dinner  by  that  order  before  leaving  for  his 
new  position. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

R.  R.  Bunnell,  head  of  the  R.  R.  Bunnell  Coal  Co., 
of  Boston,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Johnstown  this 
week. 

C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  following  a  business  trip  to 
Johnstown. 

H.  J.  Meehan,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Homer  City  National  Bank,  Homer 
City,  Pa.  Mr.  Meehan  is  also  president  of  the  newly 
organized  Harco  Coal  Co.  At  the  present  time  he 
and  A.  K.  Cosgrove,  another  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cosgrove  &  Co.,  is  spending  a  vacation  at  Miami, 
Fla. 


Kansas  Miners  Willing  to  Strike. 

On  the  same  day,  out  in  Kansas  City,  the  biennial 
convention  of  District  14,  U.  M.  W.,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  pledging  support  to  Alexander 
Howat,  the  district  president,  “at  any  time  he  might 
see  fit  to  call  a  strike.” 

The  mine  workers  were  urged  by  speakers  to  go 
actively  into  politics,  obtain  control  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  create  public  opinion  favorable  to  organized 
labor,  and  elect  their  members  to  State  and  national 
offices. 

A  large  part  of  Tuesday’s  session  was  devoted 
to  condemnation  of  newspapers  as  “capitalistic,”  and 
speakers  repeatedly  declared  that  newspapers  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  give  labor’s  side  of  controver¬ 
sies.  The  convention  appropriated  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  a  labor  daily  shortly  to  be 
published  in  Oklahoma. 
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Anthracite  Wage  Negotiations  Put  Under  Way. 

Joint  Conference  Appoints  Sub-Committee  of  Eight  Members  to  Draw  up  New  Agreement 
-Miners  Expected  to  Insist  on  lerms  Similar  to  Bituminous  Award. 


1  he  work  of  framing  a  new  anthracite 
wage  agreement  to  take  effect  April  1  was 
put  under  way  in.  New  York  last  Tuesday, 
when  committees  representing  the  miners 
and  operators  held  a  joint  conference  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  appointed  a  sub¬ 
committee  to  carry  on  the  negotiations. 
The  sub-committee  began  its  deliberations 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Union  League  Club. 

If  the  sub-committee  reaches  an  agree¬ 
ment  it  will  report  back  to  the  joint  con¬ 
ference,  which  will  be  re-assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  report.  Then  if 
the  agreement  is  approved  it  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  convention  of  miners’  delegates, 
representing  all  the  locals,  for  final  con¬ 
firmation.  In  the  event  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  failing  to  agree,  the  full  committees 
will  again  be  called  together  and  advised 
of  that  fact. 

When  the  sub-committee  began  its  ses¬ 
sions  it  was  conceded  that  no  definite  de¬ 
cision  would  be  reached  until  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Commission  had  announced  its  award. 
If  this  award  is  acceptable  to  soft  coal 
miners,  it  is  assumed  that  the  anthracite 
workers  will  be  satisfied  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase.  They  have  asked  for  a  60  per 
cent  raise,  but  are  not  expected  to  hold 
out  for  more  than  the  25  per  cent  increase 
which  the  Commission  has  granted  the 
bituminous  miners  provided  the  latter  ac¬ 
cept  the  award. 

If  the  soft  coal  men  reject  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  verdict  and  threaten  to  strike  for 
still  further  concessions,  the  anthracite 
workers  are  expected  to  support  them  and 
to  demand  similar  concessions  on  their  own 
behalf.  In  brief,  the  outcome  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  negotiations  depends  very  largely 
on  developments  in  the  bituminous  in¬ 
dustry. 

Personnel  of  Sub-Committee. 

The  sub-committee  which  has  the  nego¬ 
tiations  in  hand  is  composed  of  four  mem¬ 
bers,  with  a  chairman  without  a  vote.  The 
operators  are  represented  by  S.  D.  Warri- 
ner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co. ;  W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. ; 
Charles  F.  Huber,  president  of  the  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  and  W.  L.  Con¬ 
nell,  an  independent  operator  and  former 
Mayor  of  Scranton,  who  presided  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  conference.  Alvin 
Markle,  of  the  G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  Jeddo,  Pa., 
is  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  without 
a  vote. 

The  miners’  representatives  on  the  sub¬ 
committee  consist  of  John  L.  Lewis,  inter¬ 
national  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  and 
the  three  anthracite  district  presidents — 
John  T.  Dempsey,  of  Scranton;  Thomas 
Kennedy,  of  Hazleton,  and  C.  J.  Golden,  of 
Shamokin. 

The  sub-committee  is  in  reality  the  An¬ 
thracite  Conciliation  Board,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Huber.  This 
board  has  handled  all  matters  in  dispute  at 
the  mines  except  the  negotiation  of  new 
wage  agreements  for  17  years  without  a 
strike. 


Demands  Formulated  in  August. 

The  demands,  formulated  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  anthracite  men  last  August,  call 
for  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  waggs  for  con¬ 
tract  miners,  an  advance  of  $2  a  day  for  men 
paid  by  the  day,  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five- 
day  week  for  all  classes  of  inside  and  out¬ 
side  day  labor  and  monthly  men  coming 
under  the  proposed  agreement,  with  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

They  also  want  a  two-year  contract,  a 
closed  shop,  uniform  wage  scale  for  like 
occupations  at  the  various  collieries,  and 
that  coal  produced  shall  be  paid  for  on  the 
legal  ton  basis  wherever  practicable,  the 
legal  ton  in  Pennsylvania  being  2,240 
pounds. 

The  labor  leaders  are  evidently  trying  to 
justify  their  demands  by  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  operators  are  making 
large  profits  and  are  not  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  passing  any  increase  on  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  This  is  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
ply  which  President  Lewis  made  to  a  news¬ 
paper  man  at  the  joint  conference,  when 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  hard 
coal  would  cost  more  next  winter  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  negotiations. 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Lewis,  “the 
operators  are  in  a  position  to  give  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  pay  without  raising  the 
price  of  coal,  for  they  have  been  and  are 
making  huge  profits.” 

Mr.  Lewis’  opinion  on  this  matter  is  at 
variance  with  the  findings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  stated  in  a  re¬ 
cent  report  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
has  just  about  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  wages. 


Palmer  as  Labor’s  Friend. 

Attorney  General  Palmer,  in  an  address  at  Rich¬ 
mond  last  Wednesday,  made  what  cynical  observers 
promptly  described  as  a  bid  for  labor’s  support  of 
his  reputed  Presidential  aspirations. 

Declaring  that  he  was  a  “radical  friend  of  labor,” 
he  explained  the  part  he  played  last  fall  in  securing 
an  injunction  against  the  U.  M.  W.  officials.  In 
referring  to  the  strike  threat,  he  said: 

“Five  hundred  thousand  men  in  a  desire  to  get 
better  conditions  for  themselves — entirely  justified 
and  proper — proposed  to  take  that  action  which 
would  have  paralyzed  the  nation  and  brought  hunger 
and  famine,  death  and  destruction  to  the  great  cities, 
to  the  people  of  America ;  they  would  have  kept  the 
milk  from  the  babies  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States. 

“I  deny  the  right  of  any  interest  in  any  part  of 
the  country  to  do  that  which  will  cause  widespread 
suffering  and  death  to  Americans  generally.  This 
Republic  cannot  live  if  it  does  not  have  the  power 
of  self-defense  and  if  it  cannot,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  great  power  of  self-protection,  use  every  power 
that  it  may  desire  which  is  lawful  to  save  itself  and 
the  lives  of  the  people  whom  it  was  built  to  serve. 
And  I  say  that  as  a  radical  friend  of  labor. 

“All  my  political  life  I  have  been  fighting  for 
labor.  I  was  a  strike  leader  once.  I  have  fought 
the  battles  of  the  coal  miners  in  my  State  and  of 
the  steel  workers  in  Bethlehem,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  their  battles,  but  I  shall  continue  to 
insist  that  the  battles  shall  be  fought  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  American  game.” 


MORE  JOURNALISTIC  SNOWBIRDING  ! 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
National  Coal  Association,  organized  and 
developed  as  it  so  largely  has  been  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  trade  press, 
has  concluded  to  invade  the  journalistic 
field  and  compete  with  its  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  in  that  line  for  business  properly 
accruing  to  established  trade  papers. 

We  believe  the  question  as  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  membership  favoring  the  new 
arrangement  is  quite  debatable.  It  would 
seem,  in  fact,  to  be  more  probably  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  group  or  clique  of 
operative  officers  to  entrench  themselves  in 
power  through  the  medium  of  an  organ 
which,  nominally  official,  may  become,  in 
large  measure,  personal. 

As  is  well  known,  publishing  costs  have 
increased  enormously  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  issuing  of  the  several  bulletins  of  the  , 
Association  has  doubtless  been  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  hence  the  desire  to  secure  revenue 
that  would  offset  this  item  of  expense.  But 
the  question  remains:  Is  it  fair? 

The  whole  trend  of  the  association  work 
so  zealously  fostered  by  the  trade  press 
has  been  the  elimination  of  snowbird  prac¬ 
tices  ;  the  cutting  out  of  that  irregular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  which,  through  one  proc¬ 
ess  or  another,  is  able  to  operate  cheaply, 
or  spasmodically  and  so  compete  (because 
of  unusual  circumstances)  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  trade,  carrying  the  expenses  cus¬ 
tomary  with  the  established  merchant’s 
business. 

With  an  association  to  care  for  certain 
items  of  payroll  and  other  office  expenses, 
it  is  proposed  to  enter  the  publishing  field 
in  direct  competition  with  the  papers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  formation  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  itself.  For  more  than  a  quarter-cen¬ 
tury  the  doctrine  of  cooperation  and  col¬ 
lective  effort  has  been  preached,  and  has 
gained  general  recognition.  Now,  in  un¬ 
grateful  mood,  the  Association  proposes  to 
bite  the  hand  that  fed  it. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  will 
discountenance  the  action  of  its  represen¬ 
tatives,  who  coming  from  entirely  outside 
the  industry,  have  been  responsible  for  the 
new  development,  apparently  planned,  it 
would  appear,  for  their  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

The  columns  of  the  legitimate  coal  trade 
press  are  open  for  the  publication  of  any 
and  all  literature  which  the  National  Coal 
Association  or  any  other  trade  organiza¬ 
tion  may  seek  publicity  for,  and  why  there 
should  be  an  eternal  propensity  on  the  part 
of  one  secretary  and  another  to  publish  an 
“official  organ,”  which  immediately  starts 
out  by  aggressively  seeking  “support”  is  a 
problem  which  might  engage  the  attention 
of  those  asked  to  pay  the  freight.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  an  economical  aspect,  as  well  as  an 
ethical  one,  as  we  see  it. 


A  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  Cullen  Barge  Cor¬ 
poration,  against  which  a  petition  in  involuntary 
bankruptcy  was  recently  filed,  will  be  held  next 
Monday,  March  IS,  in  the  office  of  Macklin,  Brown, 
Purdy  &  Van  Wyck,  a  law  firm  of  17  Battery  Place. 


It  is  reported  in  the  anthracite  trade  that  the 
tonnage  of  an  important  independent  operator  now 
being  marketed  under  an  agency  arrangement  of 
long  standing  will  be  handled  direct  after  April  1. 
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NORFOLK  NOTES. 


T.  M.  Bailey,  of  the  Virginia  Smokeless  Coal  Co., 
spent  several  days  in  New  York  last  week. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Berlingett  and  S.  E. 
Shuman,  head  of  the  operating  department  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  were  in  New  York  last 
week. 

C.  H.  Hix,  formerly  Federal  Manager  of  the 
Virginian,  was  made  vice-president  of  that  road  in 
charge  of  operations  on  March  1.  W.  D.  Baker  is 
assistant  to  the  vice-president.  W.  S.  Saunders, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  Railroad  Administration’s  control 
of  the  coal  industry,  retained  his  position  as  freight 
traffic  manager.  C.  W.  Huntington,  of  New  York, 
is  president  of  the  road. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  taken  on  ten 
new  employes  in  the  accounting  and  operating  de¬ 
partments  since  the  promulgation  of  the  order  for 
the  exchange  to  take  over  handling  of  all  coal  at 
port.  'Some  of  the  employes  who  expected  to  leave 
the  exchange  on  March  1  have  been  retained  for  the 
present,  notably  R.  M.  Foster,  who  was  to  have  be¬ 
come  local  manager  for  the  Emmons  C.  M.  Co.  the 
first  of  the  month.  The  work  of  the  exchange  is 
now  proceeding  smoothly,  it  is  said  at  the  offices, 
despite  the  big  burden  of  work  that  has  been  thrown 
on  it. 

W.  A.  Howard,  of  Castner,  Curren  &  Bullitt,  Inc., 
says  that  the  proposal  to  require  vessels  to  enter 
and  clear  at  the.  custom  house  when  they  come  into 
the  Norfolk  harbor  simply  to  get  bunkers  will  mean 
ruinous  delays  to  the  shipping  trade  and  will  undo 
what  efforts  have  for  years  been  made  to  establish 
the  privilege  of  bunkering  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads 
without  all  the  formalities  of  entering  and  clearing. 
The  fact  that  the  custom  house  would  only  be  open 
for  certain  hours  of  the  24  would  almost  of  neces¬ 
sity  cause  numerous  vessels  to  be  held  up  for  brief 
periods  before  they  could  clear  and  get  away  after 
bunkering,  said  Mr.  Howard. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 


C.  M.  Moderwell  is  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
■O’Gara  mines  at  Harrisburg,  Ill.  It  is  announced 
that  these  mines  are  being  operated  to  the  maximum 
limit  allowed  by  the  shortage  of  cars  that  are  de¬ 
livered  at  the  mines. 

The  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation  announces  that  the 
hoisting  record  at  Mine  No.  8  at  West  Frankfort, 
Ill.,  was  broken  during  the  past  week.  In  one  day 
this  mine  hoisted  5,461  tons  and  made  1,346  dumps 
in  7  hours  and  15  minutes. 

Michigan  has  been  ,  making  heavy  demands  on  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  market  for  several  weeks,  but 
this  demand  was  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
week.  Blizzards,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  made  the  fuel  situation  acute  and  traffic 
problems  correspondingly  difficult. 

Though  reports  show  that  operators  in  the  Central 
Illinois  district  are  now  handicapped  by  a  car  short¬ 
age  that  is  little  less  than  25  per  cent,  the  situation 
in  the  Southern  district  continues  more  acute.  There 
it  is  announced  that  operations  are  continuing  only 
about  half  time  due  to  the  shortage  in  cars. 

Thomas  Jeremiah,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Willis  C.  &  M.  Co.,  died  suddenly  recently  at  his 
offices  at  Willisville,  Ill.  Mr.  Jeremiah  was  one  of 
the  State’s  most  widely  known  coal  men.  During 
the  administration  of  Governor  Dunne,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Mining  Board. 


W.  W.  Watkins,  an  old  time  miner  and  mine 
operator,  died  at  his  home  in  Carbondale,  last  week, 
at  the  age  of  82.  He  was  at  one  time  in  the  service 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Simpson  &  Watkins,  al¬ 
though  not  related  to  the  junior  member  thereof, 
and  subsequently  engaged  in  mining  on  his  own 
account  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Williams  & 
Watkins,  who  conducted  a  local  enterprise  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 


W.  M.  W.  Spring,  president  of  the  Spring  Coal 
Co.,  was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from  Boston. 

W.  B.  Blodgett,  Buffalo  sales  agent  of  Dickson  & 
Eddy,  was  a  visitor  at  the  firm’s  headquarters  in 
this  city  last  Thursday. 

Lucius  T.  Koons,  president  of  the  Majestic  Coal 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  returned  Thursday  from  a  trip 
to  the  bituminous  regions. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  spent  several  days 
in  Washington  this  week. 

W.  S.  Simms  has  become  associated  with  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  to  act  in  capacity 
of  sales  manager,  with  office  in  the  Woolworth 
Building. 

Newell  O.  Rauch,  formerly  associated  with  va¬ 
rious  firms  in  the  local  wholesale  trade,  has  recently 
joined  the  sales  force  of  Johnson  &  Co.,  90  West 
street. 

Joseph  C.  Mulford,  who  has  been  renting  agent 
of  the  Washington  Building  for  the  past  18  years, 
has  resigned,  effective  March  15.  He  is  planning 
to  take  a  short  rest  before  entering  upon  new  busi¬ 
ness  connections. 

C.  B.  Knapp,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  bituminous  trade  for  several  years  past,  has 
organized  the  Dixie  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
will  operate  a  fleet  of  coal  barges  in  the  harbor, 
with  offices  at  25  Church  St. 

Effective  March  10,  T.  J.  Brower,  who  is  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  every  angle  of  the  coal  trade  in  and 
adjacent  to  ‘New  York,  and  who  was  formerly  ship¬ 
per  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  became  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  American  Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  Whitehall  Building. 

The  Seiler  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  J.  Marshall  Terrio  as  its  New  England 
representative,  with  headquarters  at  Waltham, 
Mass.  Mr.  Terrio  is  well  known  in  the  eastern 
trade,  having  been  associated  with  the  E.  M.  Alden 
Co.,  of  Boston,  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Our  recent  suggestion  as  to  new  building  in  the 
down-town  section  affording  a  possible  opportunity 
for  the  coal  people,  indirectly  if  not  directly,  is  borne 
out  by  the  announcement  that  one  of  the  principal 
tenants  in  the  Whitehall  Building,  occupying  sev¬ 
eral  floors  of  space,  will  be  the  owner  and  principal 
occupant  of  a  very  large  new  building  on  Rector 
street. 

Some  of  the  drivers  employed  by  three  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  retail  coal  firms  in  the  East  New  York  and 
Brownsville  sections  went  on  strike  early  this  week 
for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  A  curious  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  the  strikers  have  not  formally  presented 
their  demands  to  the  dealers,  who  are  understood  to 
be  willing  to  arbitrate  when  the  matter  is  put  before 
them  in  the  right  way.  A  few  drivers  and  chauffeurs 
refused  to  go  out. 

A  partial  embargo  against  bituminous  shipments 
to  South  Amboy  has  been  in  effect  this  week,  the 
issuing  of  permits  being  restricted  to  150  cars  a 
day.  No  permits  are  required  to  ship  to  Arlington 
or  to  Pier  18  and  other  Jersey  Central  ports. 
Bituminous  shipments  to  Port  Reading  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  without  permits,  but  they  are  being  issued 
freely.  Confiscations  of  coal  consigned  to  tide¬ 
water  or  standing  in  the  terminal  yards  are  still 
frequent  on  some  roads,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so  numerous  as  a  week  or  two  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
interruption  to  traffic  because  of  weather  conditions 
continues  to  be  a  feature.  Several  of  the  coal  men 
attending  the  dinner  at  the  Biltmore,  Saturday 
evening,  while  en  route  to  the  rendezvous,  took 
note  of  the  conditions  reported  on  the  bulletin  board 
at  the  Grand  Central,  showing  some  of  the  most 
important  trains  on  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroads  from 
six  to  ten  or  even  twelve  hours  late.  With  such 
delay  to  passenger  travel,  it  is  easy  to  surmise  the 
condition  of  freight  traffic  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  few  days  more  will  be  required  to  secure  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  normal  service. 


URGE  LEVER  ACT  REPEAL. 


Chicago  Wholesalers  Start  Campaign  to  Bring 
Pressure  to  Bear  on  Congress. 

Chicago,  March  11. — The  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Shippers’  Association  has  appealed  to  all  branches 
of  the  trade,  and  to  business  organizations  generally, 
to  join  in  a  campaign  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
Lever  Law.  « 

It  is  sending  out  slips  printed  in  display  type  and 
reading  as  follows:  “Write  or  wire  your  Congress¬ 
man  and  Senators  at  Washington  urging  the  repeal 
of  the  Lever  Act.  It  is  paralyzing  the  coal  industry 
and  seriously  retarding  production.  Besides,  why 
is  coal  regulated  and  not  oil?  Do  it  now.” 

Accompanying  each  slip  is  a  circular  which  says: 

“The  enclosed  slip  needs  no  explanation.  It  tells 
its  own  story.  Conditions  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis  in  the  coal  industry,  with  apparently  no  one 
to  go  to  for  relief.  To  obey  the  law  will  soon 
mean  bankruptcy ;  to  interpret  its  meaning  accord¬ 
ing  to  one’s  needs,  a  fine  or  the  penitentiary — per¬ 
haps  both.  In  other  words,  starve  or  go  to  jail. 
For  coalmen,  the  constitution  is  seemingly  sus¬ 
pended. 

“Congress  alone  can  now  offer  relief.  Urge  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  Lever  Law.  That  is 
the  only  solution.  Use  these  slips  freely.  Have 
some  printed  at  once  and  send  them  with  every 
piece  of  mail  leaving  your  office.  Ask  your  custom¬ 
ers  to  do  likewise,  but  lose  no  time. 

“Aim  to  reach  outside  organizations  as  well  as 
the  coal  trade.  Or,  better  still,  mail  a  slip  to  every 
voter  in  your  city  or  community.  Use  the  polling 
lists  or  phone  directories. 

“And  please  remember,  the  above  plan  is  no  ex¬ 
periment.  It  produced  results  in  1918.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  solution  for  speedy  relief  and  will  again  work 
successfully  with  your  co-operation. 

“May  we  hear  from  you  with  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment  ?” 


Wholesalers  Invited  to  Convention. 

President  Clark  of  the  New  England  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  has  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  calling  attention  to  the  association’s  an¬ 
nual  convention,  to  be  held  at  Springfield  on  March 
24  and  25. 

“The  indications  at  this  time  are  for  a  large  gath¬ 
ering  of  coal  dealers  at  this  convention,”  says  Mr. 
Clark.  “We  realize  that  the  wholesale  trade  is 
under  ordinary  conditions  well  represented  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  this  association,  and  that  the 
retail  distributing  agencies  make  it  worth  while. 

“We  sincerely  trust  that  this  coming  meeting  will 
not  break  the  habit,  for  it  is  quite  likely  there  will 
be  more  or  less  said  on  the  subject  of  better  co¬ 
operation  between  the  three  branches  of  the  trade. 

“It  is  therefore  remotely  possible  some  benefits 
will  be  derived  from  this  convention.” 


Ramifications  of  Re-Sizing. 

The  re-sizing  proposition  is  one  of  the  many  fea¬ 
tures  that  will  be  considered  by  the  anthracite  con¬ 
ference  now  in  progress.  The  question  arises  as 
to  what  the  net  result  in  profit  making  will  be  to 
the  companies  by  reason  thereof,  and  how  much  they 
can  afford  to  pay  to  the  mine  workers  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  thereof.  The  more  the  proposition  is  studied 
the  more  it  is  seen  how  many  ramifications  it  has. 

One  feature  of  particular  interest  to  the  retail 
trade  is  the  prospective  difficulty  of  telling  how  much 
of  each  of  the  new  sizes  a  dealer  should  order.  The 
records  of  the  well-established  coal  merchant  indi¬ 
cate  quite  clearly  how  much  of  egg,  stove  and  nut 
his  customers  will  want,  but  what  will  be  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  trade  for  new  sizes  of  which 
neither  he  nor  they  know  much  except  from  a 
printed  or  other  verbal  statement?  There  will  have 
to  be  a  hit  or  miss  policy  in  some  establishments 
for  a  while,  we  surmise. 


Frank  W.  Cortright,  son  of  W.  A.  Cortright, 
treasurer  of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  join  thq  selling 
force  of  the  company  March  15. 
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Wholesalers  Move  to  End  Government  Control. 

Suit  Filed  on  Behalf  of  American  Association  Seeks  to  Enjoin  Mr.  Hines  from  Further 
Interference  and  Questions  Validity  of  Order  Fixing  Margin. 


Action  to  end  Government  control  of  coal  dis¬ 
tribution  was  begun  in  Washington  on  March  5  by 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  suit  in  equity  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  asking  for  a  re¬ 
straining  order  to  prevent  further  illegal  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  coal  business  by  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads,  and  challenging  the  validity  of  certain 
orders,  particularly  the  one  fixing  the  wholesale  com¬ 
mission  on  bituminous  coal  at  15  cents  a  ton. 

The  suit  was  brought  in  the  name  of  Noah  H. 
Swavne,  2d,  trading  as  Svvayne  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
the  Pine  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Coale  &  Co., 
of  Cumberland,  Md.  It  is  stated  in  the  bill  that  the 
plaintiffs  are  members  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association,  whose  600  members,  together  with 
many  other  coal  firms,  “have  been  subjected  to  the 
abusive  power  complained  of  and  have  been  deprived 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  law.”  Mr.  Swayne 
is  president  of  the  association. 

The  court  is  requested  to  consider  this  a  test  case 
and  to  allow  the  wholesalers  to  intervene  as  indi¬ 
viduals  to  establish  their  rights.  Affidavits  support¬ 
ing  the  allegations  have  been  filed  and  will  be  filed 
in  large  numbers. 

By  the  terms  of  an  order  issued  by  the  court  fol¬ 
lowing  the  filing  of  the  suit,  Walker  D.  Hines,  the 
defendant,  was  given  until  Friday,  March  12,  to 
show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  be  issued 
against  further  interference  with  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal. 

In  defining  Mr.  Hines’  present  status  the  complaint 
states  that  “he  is  serving  as  Director  General  of 
Railroads,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  under  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  delegation  of  authority  of  H.  A.  Garfield, 
Fuel  Administrator  of  the  United  States,  and  since 
February  28,  1920,  under  authority  of  an  Executive 
Order  of  the  President,  is  seeking  to  exercise,  and 
is  exercising,  many  of  the  powers  of  the  said  Fuel 
Administrator  in  controlling  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  coal  and  coke.” 

Cushing  Explains  Nature  of  Suit. 

In  explaining  the  action  George  H.  Cushing,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  says : 

One  allegation  of  the  bill  is  that  the  President’s 
control  over  coal,  as  granted  by  the  Lever  Law,  has 
been  delegated  and  redelegated  so  many  times  that 
the  coal  industry  is  no  longer  regulated  by  the 
Government  in  the  public  interest. 

“Instead,  anyone  who  uses  coal  and  wants  to  con¬ 
fiscate  what  he  wants  can  get  the  use  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  power  under  the  Lever  Law.  Specifically,  it 
is  and  will  be  shown  the  President  delegated  his 
authority  to  Dr.  H.  ’A.  Garfield;  Dr.  Garfield  re¬ 
delegated  it  to  the  Director  General  of  Railroads; 
the  Director  General  of  Railroads  gave  it  to  the 
Central  Coal  Committee;  the  Central  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  passed  it  on  to  regional  committees ;  the  re¬ 
gional  committees  transferred  it  to  Federal  man¬ 
agers;  the  Federal  managers  allotted  it  to  their  fuel 
agents,  and  the  fuel  agents  used  this  authority  to 
get  coal  for  some  of  their  friends  along  their  rail¬ 
road.  The  bill  questions  the  legality  of  such  fre¬ 
quent  delegations  of  the  President’s  power. 

“A  second  allegation  is  that  those  who  thus  regu¬ 
lated  coal  in  their  own  interest  assumed  still  in 
their  own  interest  to  divest  the  owners  of  coal  of 
their  title  to  it.  The  owner  of  the  coal  who  had 
paid  cash  for  it  had  his  property  taken  away  and 
the  title  went  back  to  the  person  who  produced  it. 
This  eliminated,  contrary  to  the  expectation,  the 
title  and  right  of  the  retailer  and  wholesaler.  It 
left  the  divertee,  mainly  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  pay  only  the  production  cost  of  that  coal. 
The  allegation  in  the  bill  is  that  such  divestment 
of  title  is  unconstitutional  since  the  courts  have 
held  frequently  that  when  a  man’s  property  is  taken, 
he  must,  under  law,  be  put  iii  the  same  position  as 
though  his  property  had  not  been  taken. 


The  third  allegation  is  that  an  organization,  the 
Central  Coal  Committee,  has  tried  to  distribute 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  with  a  force 
consisting  of  three  men  and  two  clerks.  They  had 
no  force  adequate  to  investigate  either  the  truthful¬ 
ness  or  statements  of  coal  users  or  to  determine 
whether  the  man  whose  coal  was  taken  needed  it  as 
badly  as  the  man  to  whom  it  was  being  given. 

“The  fourth  allegation  is  that  under  this  system 
men  who  have  spent  money  to  finance  the  coal 
mines  during  the  recent  strike  had  to  sit  by  while 
their  funds  were  tied  up  by  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  worked  under  rules  that  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  recover  what  they  actually  had 
spent  for  coal,  to  say  nothing  of  collecting  enough 
additional  to  pay  their  cost  of  doing  business. 

At  the  end  of  the  petition  the  plaintiff  requests 
that  the  court  establish  a  commission  to  settle 
claims  and  that  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
be  ordered  to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  issued  restraining  him  from  further  illegal  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  business.” 

Validity  of  Order  Fixing  Margins 

Regarding  the  validity  of  the  order  fixing  the 
wholesaler’s  margin  at  15  cents  per  net  ton,  the 
complaint  states : 

“Plaintiffs  are  advised,  and  believe,  and  therefore 
charge,  that  under  the  Act  of  August  10,  1917,  under 
authority  of  which  this  order  was  issued  before  the 
margin  of  profit  prescribed  for  dealers  or  jobbers 
of  coal  and  coke  should  become  effective  it  was  nec¬ 
essary,  as  provided  by  said  Statute,  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  make  an  investigation  of 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  class  of  business.  That  to  the  best 
of  the  plaintiffs’  knowledge,  information  and  belief 
at  the  time  this  order  was  issued  no  such  investiga¬ 
tion  had  been  made;  that  the  margin  of  15  cents  per 
ton  fixed  at  that  time  was  insufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  purchasing  coal  and 
coke  and  >n  maintaining  the  necessary  organizations 
of  plaintiffs  and  others  engaged  in  the  business  of 
wholesale  coal  dealers.  That  to  the  best  of  plain¬ 
tiffs’  knowledge,  information  and  belief  no  subse¬ 
quent  investigation  has  been  made  as  contemplated 
by  the  President  when  this  order  was  issued  either 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  or  any  other  agency  selected  by  the 
President.  That  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  conducting  the  business  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  plaintiffs  and  others  have  materially 
increased  since  the  issuance  of  this  order,  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  margin  prescribed  has  been  allowed.” 


How  to  Get  Coal. 

This  interesting  note  comes  from  an  up-State 
dealer : 

It  does  seem  as  if  it  were  unnecessary  to  tell  the 
public,  who  use  the  telephone  for  all  of  their  needs, 
that  there  is  a  courtesy  about  its  use  that  pays ;  but 
every  time  there  is  a  scarcity  of  coal  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  crops  up  first:  “Have  you  got  any  coal?”  And 
that  is  the  wrong  way  to  get  it. 

Something  like  this  gets  a  civil  answer :  “This  is 
John  Brown  talking,  of  290  Smith  street,  inquiring 
if  you  can  do  anything  for  him?  Have  a  cousin  in 
Robinson’s  yard,  but  am  willing  to  give  my  whole 
trade  where  I  can  get  accommodated  in  times  like 
these.” 

Now  one  starts  fair  and  square  and  it  is  up  to  the 
coal  man  to  respond  if  he  has  anything  to  offer. 
‘Have  you  suear?”  from  a  stranger  in  a  grocery 
store,  often  brings  a  negative  answer,  when  if  the 
man  introduced  himself  it  might  be  such  a  good 
offer  of  future  possibilities  that  an  odd  pound  or 
two  might  be  found  after  diligent  search. 


Export  details  fully  covered  in  Saward’s  1920 
Annual.  Send  in  your  order. 


PRODUCTION  PICKS  UP. 


Official  Figures  Show  a  Slight  Recovery  in 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Output. 

Bituminous  production  during  the  last  week  in 
February  recovered  slightly  from  the  slump  of  the 
week  before,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  estimates  the  output  at  10,230,000  net  tons. 
It  is  explained,  however,  that  this  estimate  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision,  no  reports  for  the  week  having 
been  received  from  many  important  railroads  be¬ 
cause  of  changes  in  organization  attending  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  roads  to  private  operation. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  Survey’s  estimate 
of  production  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparative 
figures  for  1919: 


Week  ending — 

Net  Tons 

> - * - * 

1920.  1919. 

January  24 . 

10,464,000 

9,236,000 

lanuary  31 . 

10.549,000 

8,316,000 

February  7 . 

10,010,000 

7,946,000 

February  14 . 

10,484,000 

7,770,000 

February  21 . 

9,511,000 

7,722,000 

February  28 . 

10,230,000 

8,090,000 

The  Geological  Survey 

estimates 

the  total  bitu- 

minous  production  of  the  United  Statets  during 
January  and  February  at  88,925,000  tons.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  72,995,000  tons  in  1919,  86,316,000  tons  in 
1918,  and  89,374,000  tons  in  1917. 

Production  of  Anthracite. 

Anthracite  production  also  took  a  turn  for  the 
better  towards  the  close  of  February,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  figures  compiled  by  the  Geological 
Survey : 

Net  Tons 

/ - * - , 

Weekending —  1920.  1919. 

February  7 .  1,412,000  1,444,000 

February  14 .  1,773,000  1,100,000 

February  21 .  1,463,000  1,113,000 

February  28 .  1,699,000  1,102,000 

Weather  conditions,  chiefly  by  reason  of  their 
effect  on  transportation,  put  a  check  on  anthracite 
production  last  month,  whereas  a  year  ago  the  col¬ 
lieries  were  on  short  time  owing  to  depressed  mar¬ 
ket  conditions. 


A  Retail  View  of  Re-sizing. 

W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  points  out  in  his  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  that  if  the  producing  companies  decide  upon 
a  change  in  size  for  domestic  anthracite,  the  retail 
trade  will  face  a  most  perplexing  problem  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  to  order  under  the  new  conditions,  as  it 
will  be  necessary  to  “forget  our  education  and  begin 
once  more  to  study 'what  size  is  best.” 

“If  we  are  to  introduce  as  radical  a  departure 
from  custom  as  new  sizing  indicates,”  continues  Mr. 
C  lark,  “we  hope  the  producing  companies  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  position  of  the  retail  distributor  and  make 
full  explanation  which  may  be  handed  on  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  and  not  leave  something  to  be  under¬ 
stood  or  leave  anything  to  be  explained  by  sales¬ 
men.” 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  cost  keeping,  Mr.  Clark 
says:  “Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a 
workable  accounting  system  suitable  for  adoption  by 
all  classes  of  dealers.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  plans 
of  any  such  system,  the  reason  being  that  an  intricate 
set  of  books  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  smaller 
merchants,  and  the  larger  merchants  have  a  system 
of  their  own.” 


Pilling  &  Crane,  of  Philadelphia,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  exclusive  sales  agents  of  the  Austen  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  with  operations  at  Austen,  W.  Va.,  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  firm  has  also 
taken  over  the  management  of  the  mines  and  coke 
ovens,  and  Frank  J.  Herman,  their  New  York  sales 
agent,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Austen  company. 


Ingratitude  seems  to  be  in  the  air. 
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MAY  RE-SIZE  ANTHRACITE. 


Chances  Said  to  Be  Better  Than  at 
Any  Time  in  the  Past. 

The  possible  re-sizing  of  anthracite  after  April  1 
is  receiving  serious  consideration  by  the  larger  pro¬ 
ducing  interests,  but  it  is  stated  that  no  definte  de¬ 
cision  has  been  arrived  at  as  yet. 

It  is  planned  to  have  two  domestic  sizes  instead 
of  four.  Broken  will  continue  to  be  made  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities,  as  at  present.  This  is  more  of  an 
industrial  specialty  than  a  standard  domestic  size. 
It  is  not  produced  at  all  at  many  breakers,  and 
many  retailers  do  not  handle  it.  Much  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  goes  to  gas  companies,  the  remainder  being 
sold  for  the  most  part  to  the  retail  trade  in  the 
larger  cities. 

So  this  size  will  not  be  disturbed,  but  there  will 
be  a  re-sizing  of  everything  from  egg  to  pea,  in¬ 
clusive,  if  the  plan  goes  through.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  egg  and  stove  will  be  mixed  to  form  one 
size,  and  that  chestnut  and  pea  will  be  mixed  to 
form  another.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  for  while 
there  will  be  a  large  size  and  a  small  size  (to  be 
named  heater  and  range  coal,  respectively),  they 
will  be  produced  by  installing  new  sets  of  screens 
in  the  breakers,  so  that  each  will  contain  lumps  of 
a  more  uniform  size  than  would  be  possible  if  egg 
and  stove  were  made  separately  and  mixed  and  the 
same  process  repeated  in  the  case  of  nut  and  pea. 

Moreover  a  certain  percentage  of  No.  1  buckwheat 
now  going  into  pea  coal  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
new  range  size,  as  well  as  a  certain  percentage  of 
what  is  generally  called  “small  pea,”  which  is  larger 
than  buckwheat  and  smaller  than  standard  pea. 

Re-sizing  seems  to  be  favored  by  most  of  the 
producers  and  retailers,  although  there  are  dissenters 
in  each  group.  It  is  a  toss-up  as  to  which  side  will 
prevail,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
in  the  producing  end  that  the  chances  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  going  through  are  better  today  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

Royalties  May  Cause  a  Hitch. 

One  stumbling  block  is  the  matter  of  leases  and 
royalties.  As  is  well  known,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  anthracite  output  is  mined  on  property  owned 
by  various  estates  and  by  individuals  who  inherited 
their  holdings.  The  leases  call  for  varying  royalty 
payments  on  different  sizes,  the  rate  on  pea  for 
instance  being  much  smaller  than  on  chestnut.  Re¬ 
sizing  is  bound  to  lead  to  complications  and  dis¬ 
putes  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  payment  on  the  new 
sizes.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  certain  producers 
arises  from  this  fact  rather  than  from  objections 
raised  by  the  operating  or  sales  departments. 

A  large  section  of  the  retail  trade  favors  re¬ 
sizing  on  the  ground  that  it  would  simplify  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business,  enable  them  to  operate  with  less 
capital,  reduce  expenses  and  tend  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  domestic  anthracite.  This  latter  point  is 
an  important  one  with  the  retail  merchants,  who 
come  in  closest  contact  with  the  public.  When 
people  kick  at  the  price  of  coal,  or  at  poor  prepara¬ 
tion,  they  are  the  “kickees,”  and  naturally  they  fa¬ 
vor  anything  that  will  tend  to  stabilize  prices  and 
raise  the  standard  of  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  retailers  contend  that 
simplifying  their  end  of  the  coal  business  by  making 
it  less  essential  to  provide  expensive  storage  facili¬ 
ties  would  open  the  door  to  snowbird  competition. 
These  objectors  seem  to  be  in  the  minority,  how¬ 
ever,  and  their  position  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
shippers  are  becoming  more  particular  about  who 
they  sell  to.  Of  course,  the  snowbird  evil  has  not 
disappeared,  but  it  is  growing  increasingly  difficult 
for  outsiders  to  buy  a  car  or  two  of  hard  coal  and 
hawk  it  about  when  business  is  good.  Probably  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  till  so-called  illegitimate 
competition  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  worry  to  most 
retailers. 

The  re-sizing  of  steam  sizes  is  another  matter, 
and  one  which  most  producers  will  probably  hesi¬ 
tate  to  tackle,  in  view  of  their  experience  of  three 
or  four  years  ago  when  “boiler  coal”  was  placed  on 
the  market.  This  was  a  mixture  of  steam  sizes, 
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which  consumers  did  not  take  kindly  to,  the  result 
being  an  enforced  return  to  the  old  method  of 
sizing. 

Steam  sizes  have  been  hard  to  sell  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year,  owing  to  competition 
of  bituminous  coal  and  fuel  oil,  and  the  producers 
will  be  very  cautious  about  trying  any  experiment 
that  might  make  it  still  harder  to  dispose  of  their 
small  stuff. 


CINCINNATI  NEWS  NOTES. 

George  M.  Kearns,  of  the  Kearns  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  the  week  in  the  Hazard  field. 

G.  W.  Hill,  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Virginia 
Coal  Co.,  is  on  a  trip  to  the  Hazard  field. 

R.  C.  Hurd,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  was 
an  anxious  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  market  this 
week. 

George  M.  Jones,  general  manager  of  the  Amherst 
Fuel  Co.,  Lundale,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on 
Tuesday. 

Fred  Legg,  president  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  this  week  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  field. 

L.  E.  Woods,  president  of  the  Crystal  Block  Coal 
Co.,  Welch,  W.  Va.,  was  here  Monday  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Thacker  operators. 

Roy  Holmyard,  of  the  Kentucky  &  Ohio  Fuel  Co., 
has  gone  to  Florida  to  join  his  daughter  who  is  en¬ 
joying  -the  season  with  friends  there. 

The  Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  has  established  an 
iron  and  coke  department  with  F.  B.  Veercamp  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Hatfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  in  charge. 

G.  A.  Jeancola,  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  was  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  looking  for  coal  this  week  as  was  also  Jos.  A. 
Reisz,  of  the  A.  J.  Zimmerman  Coal  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

J.  W.  Twohy,  of  this  city,  is  organizing  a  new 
company  for  the  operation  of  coal  lands  in  the  New 
River  district.  He  was  in  Chicago  this  week  in  this 
connection. 

W.  E.  Pritchard,  general  manager  of  the  Long 
Flame  Coal  Co.,  Stowell,  Ky.,  and  R.  C.  Pritchard, 
of  the  Algonac  Block  Co.,  Lathan,  Ky.,  were  here 
the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Capt.  E.  L.  Bailey,  of  the  Williamson  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  and  George  Boswine, 
president  of  the  Wigexte  Coal  Co.,  of  the  same 
place,  were  here  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamson  district  association  on  Monday. 

There  was  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sinton  in  this 
city  on  Monday  of  the  Williamson  Field  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  operators  from  that  section.  The  meeting  con¬ 
sidered  methods  of  neutralizing  the  activities  of 
agitators  seeking  to  unionize  the  mines  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamson  district.  Consideration  was  also  heard  of 
the  serious  car  situation. 

William  Heitzman,  Cincinnati  manager  of  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Block  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Central  Pocahontas  Coal 
Co.,  went  to  Welch,  W.  Va.,  on  Monday  to  attend 
a  conference  of  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
companies  named.  He  was  accompanied  by  J.  C. 
Nelson,  former  sales  manager  of  Ohio,  now  in 
charge  of  the  Norfolk  office,  J.  C.  Hughes,  of  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  in  charge  of  Michigan  sales,  and  E.  K. 
Shera,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  who  recently  succeeded 
R.  L.  Thomas  in  charge  of  Indiana. 


B.  &  O.  Short  of  Coal. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  March  11. — The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  is  up  against  it  for  fuel  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  C.  W.  Galloway,  vice- 
president  of  the  system,  who  has  his  headquarters  in 
Baltimore,  sent  an  “S.  O.  S.”  call  to  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  of  northern  West  Virginia.  The  B.  &  O.,  it  is 
understood,  desires  from  100  to  ISO  cars  of  coal  a 
day.  Fairmont  coal  is  desired  because  of  its  grade 
and  also  because  it  is  on  the  lines  of  the  B.  &  0. 
system. 

It  is  reported  here  that  George  T.  Benkerd,  Balti¬ 
more,  the  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  B.  &  0. 
railroad  under  government  ownership,  has  retired. 
Operators  accuse  him  of  having  been  responsible  for 
the  ragged  deals  handed,  out  to  the  coal  operators  of 
the  northern  West  Virginia  fields. 


BITUMINOUS  STRIKE  THREAT. 


Union  Says  Nothing  but  “Substantial”  Wage 
Increase  Will  Satisfy  Miners. 

A  veiled  threat  to  call  another  strike  of  soft  coal 
miners  if  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission’s  award 
is  not  satisfactory  was  made  at  union  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis  last  Tuesday,  when  a  statement  was 
issued  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

“Nothing  short  of  a  substantial  increase  in  wages 
and  improved  working  conditions  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

“The  miners  are  awaiting  the  decision  with  much 
anxiety.  We  believe  the  public  will  understand  our 
position. 

“There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  first  of  this  year  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  represented  to  labor  last  Sum¬ 
mer  that  living  costs  would  be  reduced  and  that  the 
Government  would  see  to  it  that  this  was  done. 

“Further  promises  of  reductions  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  would  fall  on  deaf  ears,  as  far  as  the  coal  min¬ 
ers  are  concerned,  because  they  have  had  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  promises  in  the  past,  all  of  which 
have  gone  unfulfilled.” 


Stop  Belshazzaring. 

New  Rochelle  Standard. 

Old  King  Belshazzar  sat  around  revelling  in  lux¬ 
ury  and  eating  high-priced  food,  and  refused  to  be 
convinced  by  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  famous  in  history. 

Right  now  there  are  a  good  many  honest  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  in  very  much  the  same  situation.  The 
men  who  have  their  fingers  upon  the  pulse  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance  have  issued  warning  after  warning 
that  hard  times  are  coming,  but  the  people  are  too 
drunk  with  war  profits  and  high  wages  to  see  what 
is  written  upon  the  wall  of  the  future  and  continue 
their  orgy  of  spending,  regardless. 

Everybody  hates  the  pessimist,  everybody  hates  the 
kill-joy  who  warns  of  the  wrath  to  come;  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  everybody  hates  worse,  and  that  is 
to  be  up  against  hard  times  with  no  balance  in  the 
bank.  Hard  times  means  the  shutting  down  of  in¬ 
dustries,  the  curtailment  of  business,  the  releasing 
of  employes,  the  lowering  of  wages. 

Everybody  knows  this,  but  how  many  people  are 
getting  ready  to  face  such  a  condition?  The  best 
thing  about  facing  the  condition  ' and  preparing  for 
it  is  that  these  are  the  very  best  measures  for  fore¬ 
stalling  it.  They  are  not  the  pessimists,  after  all, 
who  warn  of  corning  financial  stringency,  who  preach 
thrift  and  economy  and  saving. 

Heeded,  they  are  the  advance  agents  of  prosperity; 
disregarded,  their  warnings  may  prove  in  realization 
as  unpleasant  and  fearful  as  they  sound.  Better 
stop  Belshazzaring  while  yet  there  is  time. 

Charges  Graft  in  Distribution. 

In  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Lever  Law  so 
as  to  end  Government  regulation,  Congressman  Til- 
son  of  Connecticut  said : 

“I  have  believed  that  Government  regulation  of 
coal  distribution  has  been  a  failure,  but  I  refrained 
from  attempting  to  secure  action  by  Congress  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  that  when  the  railroads  were  turned 
back  Government  control  of  the  distribution  of  coal 
would  be  abandoned. 

“I  do  not  mean  that  the  Fuel  Administrator  or 
any  of  the  principal  men  under  him  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  graft  or  crookedness,  but  after  con¬ 
siderable  inquiry  in  and  around  New  York  I  am 
convinced  that  the  coal  reaching  that  port  has  not 
been  wisely  nor  equitably  distributed,  and  that  in 
the  distribution  shameless  graft  has  cut  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  figure. 

“It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  a  pierhead  fore¬ 
man  in  a  single  afternoon  to  divert  1,000  tons  of 
coal  from  a  New  England  consignee  to  a  nominal 
bunker  coal  account — and  $1,350  is  a  fairly  good 
pay  for  an  afternoon’s  work  of  a  subordinate,  even 
in  New  York.” 

Mr.  Tilson  blamed  Government  regulation  for 
present  high  prices  and  present  bad  business  con¬ 
ditions. 
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Costs  and  Cost  Accounting  Methods. 

Factors  Essential  to  the  Keeping  of  Accurate  Records  of  a  Retail  Coal  Business 
— Mr.  Stephens  Says  Delivery  Expense  Is  Hardest  to  Regulate  and  Record. 

In  the  limited  time  available  for  this  phase  of  the 
“Costs  and  Cost  Accounting’’  topic,  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  briefly  and  to  confine  the  presentation  of 
specific  costs  to  a  few  primary  factors.  That  the 
progressive  dealer  admits  the  importance  of  knowing 
his  costs  of  doing  business  is  generally  recognized, 
though  it  is  my  belief  that  the  number  who  really 
know  their  costs  is  fewer  than  we  would  expect,  and 
the  number  who  obtain  this  information  in  such 
form  as  to  actually  serve  as  a  gauge  by  which  they 
may  measure  this  efficiency  is  still  less. 

It  is  useful  tc  know  what  our  costs  have  averaged 
during  the  past  year  and  in  previous  years,  but  costs 
do  not  attain  their  full  value  until  from  them  we  can 
form  accurate  standards,  preferably  in  small  units — 
reckoning  by  time  and  quantity— and  then  obtain  cur¬ 
rent  data,  which,  when  compared  with  our  standards 
with  a  knowledge  of  surrounding  conditions,  will 
show  whether  the  work  has  or  has  not  been  well 
done. 

Records  to  be  useful  must  be  “immediate.”  Stale 
data  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  collection;  nor  is  in¬ 
complete  information  of  any  value.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  statistician  is  in  obtaining 
his  facts  and  figures  immediately,  accurately  and 
completely;  but  when  that  is  not  so,  it  is  mute  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  failure,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  statis¬ 
tician  himself,  or  his  superior ;  otherwise,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  information  from  any  department  would 
count  against  it  more  than  an  unfavorable  record. 

Costs  and  cost  accounting  have  been  forced  upon 
the  coal  trade  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  and  several  other  such  popular  govern¬ 
mental  instrumentalities,  and  to  many  dealers  this 
involuntary  information  regarding  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  has  almost  repaid  them  for  the  trouble  caused 
by  the  Government ;  but  there  is  still  another  de¬ 
velopment  that  will  strengthen  the  demand  for  cost 
data,  and  that  is  the  new  attitude  of  the  employer 
to  his  employee. 

Cost  Keeping  and  Profit  Sharing. 

The  bonus  system  is  founded  upon  costs  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  cost  comparisons,  and  with  the  growth 
of  bonus  plans  in  the  coal  trade  will  come  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  costs  data  far  beyond  Us 
present  development.  Likewise  in  profit  sharing 
plans,  most  of  which  involve  unreserved  publicity 
between  employer  and  employee  on  costs  ot  doing 
business,  and  in  which  detailed  departmental  costs 
and  comparisons  are  vital  to  secure  the  results  an¬ 
ticipated  by  reason  of  the  interested  co-operation  of 
each  employee  for  his  own  interest,  the  necessity 
for  accurate  and  immediate  data  is  readily  seen. 

In  tabulating  cost  data,  there  are  fixed  costs,  ap¬ 
portioned  in  the  coal  business  either  on  some  fixed 
unit  basis  such  as  the  day  or  the  ton,  and  variable 
costs,  as,  for  instance,  yard  labor  costs,  railway  costs 
and  house  labor  costs.  These  latter  factors  readily 
mount  if  not  watched,  and  should  be  tabulated  and 
compared  daily  with  the  standard. 

In  the  large  city  business  where  more  than  one 
plant  is  being  operated,  the  comparison  of  one  plant 
with  another,  and  the  opportunity  to  obtain  useful 
rivalry  between  them,  is  self-evident,  and  this  same 
result  in  a  single  plant  is  obtained  through  day  by 
day  comparisons. 

Too  often  I  have  found  that  some  of  the  most 
important  variables  are  omitted,  such  as  “overtime, 
special  help  on  trucks  on  account  of  snow-blocked 
streets,  and  other  factors  that  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  Also  incomplete  information  is  accepted, 
such  as  auto  truck  cost  figures  without  mileage  data, 
or  no  charge  made  for  occupancy  of  ground  or 
building  used  by  one  department  of  the  business,  or 
else  no  charge  for  administration  or  superintendency. 

Wholesale  Prices  More  Variable. 

The  first  item  of  cost  eating  into  the  retail  dealer’s 
profits  is,  of  course,  the  cost  of  coal.  In  the  past  this 
has  been  a  constant,  but  now  is  a  variable  factor- 


very  much  so.  The  company  price,  as  we  once  knew 
the  word,  is  an  uncertain  figure  and  one  upon  which 
we  can  no  longer  base  our  retail  price.  New  middle 
houses  arc  being  formed  to  market  company  ton¬ 
nage,  and  this  means  a  minimum  of  IS  cents  per 
ton  and  a  maximum,  up  to  this  time,  of  30  cents. 

Independent  coal  costs  75  cents  a  ton  minimum, 
and  on  this  class  of  coal,  except  for  certain  excep¬ 
tions  who  deserve  to  be  remembered,  there  is  no 
maximum — sky  is  the  limit — and  while  there  is  as 
yet  no  occasion  to  anticipate  a  buyer’s  market,  these 
last-named  dealers  are  those  who  will  demoralize  a 
weak  market  by  cutting  prices,  which  practice  leads 
to  actual  loss  to  the  retailer,  because  of  those  who 
cannot  learn  to  put  aside  such  savings  for  another 
day,  but  break  the  retail  price  in  an  effort  to  force 
tonnage  upon  unwilling  consumers  in  a  slack  period. 

The  second  item  is  transportation  from  mine  to 
dealer’s  plant,  and  here  the  variable  is  demurrage, 
either  of  car  or  boat,  and  the  latter  has  become  a 
most  serious  factor.  At  certain  times  of  the  year, 
when  boats  are  held  from  one  week  to  three,  four, 
five  and  even  six  weeks,  waiting  for  a  load,  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  indefensible  because  it  is  unnecessary,  and  can 
be  avoided  to  a  large  degree  by  adoption  of  a  sen¬ 
sible  system  of  registration  of  boats  on  bona  fide 
orders,  instead  of  requiring  a  given  boat  to  lay  at 
the  port  or  at  some  intermediate  point  for  coal 
which  will  not  be  available  to  load  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Degradation. 

The  third  item  of  cost  is  degradation,  of  which 
much  has  been  said,  but  concerning  which  compara¬ 
tively  little  accurate  data  has  been  compiled.  I 
understand  that  a  most  interesting  and  useful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  topic  was  presented  at  last  year’s 
regional  conference,  but  the  figures  I  have  are  new, 
and  I  will  quote  them  briefly,  and  on  a  percentage 
basis : 


Egg  . 

Stove  and  nut . 

Gain  by  weight  in  pea  to  dust  from 


by  horse-drawn  vehicles  of  90  cents  per  ton,  and 
motor  vehicles  97  gents  per  ton,  during  the  year  1919 
in  a  metropolitan  district,  and  another  installation 
showing  costs  of  65  cents  and  70  cents  for  horses  and 
autos,  under  similar  metropolitan  conditions ;  and 
each  of  these  dealers  will  maintain  that  his  costs  are 
accurate  and  complete.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
seen  few  cost  records  on  either  horse  or  motor 
vehicles  that  have  included  all  the  factors  actually 
entering  into  operating  costs  of  either  type  of  deliv¬ 
ery  service,  and  I  have  accordingly  prepared  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  charges  which  I  believe  is  all  inclusive,  which 
is  as  follows; 

Tabulation  of  Costs  of  Horse  Drawn  or  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Fixed  Charges. — Annual  costs,  entered  monthly, 
accrue  whether  unit  is  working  or  not. 

Motor.  Horse. 

Interest  on  investment . Actual  . 

Depreciation  . Actual  ....  - 

Garage,  stable  or  shed  rental.  .Apport .  . 

Fire  insurance . Actual  . ! . 

License  fees  . Actual  ....  None 

Operating  Costs. — Daily  costs,  accrue  only  when 
vehicle  is  working. 

Motor.  Horse. 

Driver’s  wage  . Actual  . 

Helper’s  wage  . Actual 

Gasoline  . Actual 

Oil  . Actual 

Misc.  operating  supplies . Actual 

Compensation  and  liability  Ins. Actual 

Maintenance  and  Repair  Costs. — Continuous  costs, 
varying  with  work  to  be  done. 

Motor.  Horse. 

Driver’s  wage  (if  employed  on 

own  unit)  . Actual  ....  .... 

Garage,  stable  or  shop  salaries 

(administration,  maintenance)  Apport. . 

Shop  (rent,  heat,  light) . Apport . 

Inteerst  on  investment  in  ma¬ 
chinery  . Apport .  .... 

Interest  on  investment  in  stock 

(averaged  each  month) . Apport .  .... 

Repairs — Labor  . Actual  -  - 

Repairs — Parts  and  supplies. .  .Actual  . 


None 

None 


.41% 

Deficiency  between  total 

repair 

14.3% 

labor  payroll  and 

total 

8.8% 

amounts  charged  on 

job 

6.6% 

tickets  . 

7.4% 

25.6%  pea 

British  Coal  and  Freight  Market. 

26.9%  buck 
7.7%  rice 
39.8%  dust 

Loss  per  ton — domestic  sizes — 31  cents  on  a  very 
efficient  installation. 

Next  comes  the  cost  of  plant  ownership  and 

OPERATION  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  which  fac¬ 
tors  are  the  first  ones  actually  controlled  by  the  retail 
dealer.  This  represents  costs  from  boats  to  scales, 
leaving  only  delivery  and  house  labor  to  account  for. 
I  have  various  figures  on  the  costs  per  ton  fnet) 
“from  boat  to  scale,”  varying  from  7s  cents  to  $1  per 
ton,  but  cannot  take  time  to  discuss  them  further. 
There  remain  now  onlv  two  cost  factors,  but  they 
are  the  most  troublesome  of  all,  “delivery”  and 
“house  labor." 

House  labor,  when  necessary,  should  he  charged 
for  over  and  above  the  price  of  coal  delivered  “on 
the  sidewalk,”  which  condition  is  becoming  more 
generally  accepted  as  the  cost  of  this  service  ad¬ 
vances.  Formerly  it  cost  20  cents  per  ton  at  most, 
but  today  the  cost  is  50  cents  per  ton  at  least,  and 
it  is  not  fair  to  assess  this  item  against  consumers 
who  place  their  coal  bin  where  it  is  accessible  to 
sidewalk  delivery,  without  labor. 

The  final  item  I  consider  most  important  of  all, 
and  certainly  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  manage  as 
well  as  to  record.  Whether  your  delivery  equipment 
be  horse  or  motor  drawn,  or  both,  the  variation  per 
ton  in  cost  of  deliveries,  as  between  efficient  or  in¬ 
efficient  delivery  system,  will  account  for  or  wipe 
out  all  business  profits. 

I  have  before  me  figures  showing  costs  of  delivery 


Cardiff,  Feb.  23. — At  present  all  kinds  of  British 
coals  are  heavily  sold  for  weeks  ahead  and  prices 
are  very  high.  Admiralty  list  coals  are  quoted  at 
120s.  The  price  at  the  end  of  November  was  70s. 
Small  coals  are  being  requisitioned  eagerly  for  in¬ 
land  purposes,  and  are  practically  unprocurable  for 
export. 

At  Newcastle,  market  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  obtaining  in  South  Wales;  Durham  and  Nor¬ 
thumberland  brands  being  very  dear  and  scarce. 
Durham  coals  are  quoted  at  115s.  to  120s. 

Congestion  is  acute  at  all  the  loading  ports,  and 
steamers  are  meeting  with  long  delay. 

Freights  are  easy  for  South  America,  but  strong 
for  France  and  the  Mediterranean.  Charters  are 
being  made  at  about  the  following  rates: 

Buenos  Aires,  37s.  6d. ;  Las  Palmas,  38s.  9d. ;  St. 
Vincent,  40s. ;  Dunkirk,  65s. ;  Havre,  60s. ;  Gibraltar, 
47s.  6d. ;  Genoa,  75s. ;  Port  Said,  80s. 


Anthracite  receipts  at  Boston,  Mass.,  during  Janu¬ 
ary  amounted  to  106,927  tons,  compared  with  103,005 
tons  in  same  month  in  1919.  Bituminous  tonnage 
amounted  to  255,048  tons,  against  275,004  tons  in 
January  last  year. 


The  Avery  Ace  Oil  Company,  to  be  concerned 
with  petroleum,  has  been  incorporated  in  Boston; 
capital,  $500,000 ;  incorporators :  Cloves  King,  of 
Cambridge;  E.  N.  Wright,  of  Olney,  Okla. ;  Marion 
A.  McCauley,  of  East  Boston,  and  Willis  N.  Turner, 
of  Boston. 
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SECTIONAL  CONSUMPTION. 


Government  Issues  Map  Showing  How  Soft 
Coal  Was  Distributed  in  1918. 

A  report  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  coal  and 
coke  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  during  the 
war  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Government 
printing  office.  It  was  compiled  from  official  rec¬ 
ords  under  the  direction  of  C.  E.  Lesher,  former 
statistician  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  now  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Coal  Economics  of  the 
National  Coal  Association. 

The  report  is  a  voluminous  one,  containing  not 
only  text  matters  and  statistics  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  Distribution  Division,  but  many  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  official  orders  and  correspondence. 

Not  the  least  interesting  features  of  the  work  are 
two  maps  showing  the  consumption  of  bituminous 
coal  for  different  purposes  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  during  1918. 

One  of  these  maps  deals  with  soft  coal  used  for 
industrial  purposes,  including  coke  making  and  ton¬ 
nage  consumed  by  public  utilities.  It  indicates,  by 
means  of  shading,  the  average  consumption  per 
square  nn'le  in  each  county  of  each  State. 

Munition  Works  Big  Consumers. 

Coal  consumption  of  20,000  tons  or  more  per  mile 
annually  is  indicated  in  the  .case  of  some  half-dozen 
restricted  areas  at  or  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
As  this  figure  includes  coal  used  for  coke-making 
in  both  beehive  and  by-product  ovens,  Fayette 
County.  Pennsylvania,  which  embraces  the  Connells- 
ville  coke  region,  is  shown  as  being  the  largest  area 
having  an  annual  consumption  of  20,000  tons  per 
square  mile.  This  tonnage  is  also  indicated  for  a 
few  smaller  coke-making  centers,  and  also  for  cer¬ 
tain  points  along  the  coast  where  the  munition  in¬ 
dustry  was  concentrated. 

In  important  steel  centers  a  consumption  ranging 
from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  per  square  mile  is  indi¬ 
cated,  while  other  busy  manufacturing  districts  con¬ 
sumed  from  500  tons  up.  Some  of  the  lighter  and 
highly  finished  lines  require  a  small  tonnage  com¬ 
pared  with  heavy  lines  like  iron  and  steel  making. 

The  only  centers  of  heavy  coal  consumption  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Po¬ 
tomac  rivers  are  the  Birmingham  district  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  a  few  places  in  southern  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky  where  there  are  coke  plants,  and 
certain  scattered  localities  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district  and  beyond  where  smelters,  steel  plants  and 
coke  plants  are  located.  In  very  wide  areas  in  the 
West  and  South,  as  well  as  in  northern  Newr  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  agricultural  sections  of  the  East, 
the  industrial  coal  consumption  per  square  mile  in 
1918  was  100  tens  or  less. 

Bituminous  for  Domestic  Use. 

d  lie  second  map  shows  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  bituminous  coal  for  domestic  purposes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Sections  where  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  amounted  to  three  tons  or  more  in  1918 
are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  are  scattered 
about  in  a  most  puzzling  manner.  One  large  area 
of  heavy  consumption  is  in  northern  Montana,  where 
the  winters  are  cold,  but  both  to  the  east  and  west 
of  diat  district  the  use  of  coal  is  on  a  smaller  scale, 
although  the  climate  is  much  the  same. 

Similar  contrasts  ar.e  shown  all  over  the  country, 
consumption  in  some  counties  being  much  heavier 
than  in  adjoining  counties.  Presumably  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  wood  and  other  fuels  has  a  bearing  on  the 
question. 

Of  course,  in  the  east  the  use  of  bituminous  for 
household  purposes  is  much  smaller  per  capita  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  where,  the  winters  are 
just  as  severe,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
m  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  northeastern 
seaboard,  where  anthracite  predominates,  a  certain 
domestic  consumption  of  bituminous  is  indicated. 
Perhaps  this,  is  due  partly  to  the  inclusion  of  coal 
used  in  making  gas  and  coke  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  the  map  does  not  throw  any  light  on  that  point! 

The  coal  trade’s  book  of  statistics,  Saward’s  An¬ 
nual,  will  be  ready  soon. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES. 

James  H.  Ilapgood  and  Leland  Myers,  Australian 
industrial  leaders,  have  been  in  Pittsburgh  this  week 
inquiring  into  the  American  coal  trade. 

The  question  of  the  railroad  car  pool  is  being 
discussed  in  the  coal  trade  here.  Re-establishment 
of  the  car  pool  system  is  predicted  and  hoped  for. 

Coal  men  all  over  the  Central  Competitive  Dis¬ 
trict  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  L.  A.  Robison, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central. 

Joseph  Pursglove  has  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  Pursglove-Maher  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Thomas  J.  Maher.  Mr. 
Pursglove  is  opening  up  important  properties  near 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Industrial  men  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  watching  the  construction  of  the  world’s 
largest  coal  storage  basin  at  Wilson  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  It  is  expected  that  similar  basins  will  be 
built  by  other  industrial  concerns  elsewhere. 

The  steel  companies  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  re¬ 
port  they  have  hired  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,500 
former  coal  miners  during  the  past  three  months. 
These  men,  it  is  said,  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
mines  because  of  lack  of  work  due  to  car  shortage. 

A.  .Nasui,  chairman  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission,  is  in  Pittsburgh  studying  the 
mining  industry  here.  Mr.  Nasui,  dressed  as  a 
miner,  has  been  going  into  the  mines  every  morning 
for  the  past  two  weeks  in  order  to  get  first-hand 
information  on  the  methods  employed. 

Carl  M.  Hath  way,  a  Kentucky  operator,  was  a 
1  ittsburgh  visitor  this  week,  meeting  officials  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and  those  of  several  indepen¬ 
dent  concerns.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hathway 
is  representing  himself  and  others  in  an  effort  to 
have  Pittsburgh  capital  become  interested  in  the 
Southern  mining  industry. 

There  were  many  operators  and  others  in  the 
coal  trade  who  were  in  hope  that  government  con¬ 
trol  might  pass  out  of  existence  automatically  with 
the  retui  n  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership. 
All  the  operators  declare  that  “business  will  not 
open  up  right  until  we  are  able  to  control  our  own 
prices.  And  it  might  be  added  by  a  disinterested 
party  that  there  is  considerable  logic  to  their  con¬ 
tention,  too. 

The  Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  will  begin  con¬ 
struction  on  its  river  tipple  at  Barking  on  the  Al¬ 
legheny  River,  this  spring,  and  will  begin  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  no  later  than  June.  The  'Consumers’ 
Mining  Co.  also  is  expecting  to  ship  coal  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year  from  its  mines  at  Harmar- 
ville,  in  the  Second  Pool.  The  Crucible  Fuel  Co., 
with  mines  in  the  Third  Pool,  may  begin  shipping 
coal  by  river  in  the  spring  of  1921. 

Marvin  T.  McCready,  Charles  I.  Shoup,  Chester 
Pettitt  and  R.  M.  Kelly,  coal  operators  from  the 
Kentucky  belt,  have  been  in  Pittsburgh  calling  on 
the  trade.  Mr.  Kelly,  speaking  for  the  Southern 
operators,  declared  that  the  South  is  not  quite  as 
bad  off  as  the  North  in  the  way  of  railroad  facili¬ 
ties,  but  that  the  situation  is  quite  serious  down 
there  nevertheless.  A  committee  of  Southern  opera¬ 
tors  that  called  on  the  Federal  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  hope  of  having  the  car  situation  improved 
returned  to  Kentucky  not  very  much  encouraged 
said  Mr.  Kelly.  ’ 


Some  Weight  to  This  One. 

Post  Office  Clerk  (to  “Pat,”  who  has  just  assumed 

the  “traffic”  duties  of  the  mailing  department). _ 

Here,  your  package  is  over-weight.” 

Pst-' — “Over  what  weight?” 

P.  C.— “It’s  too  heavy;  you’ll  have  to  put  another 
stamp  on  it.” 

Pat.— “Oh !  Git  out  wid  ye  foolin’.  Sure,  if  I 
put  anither  stamp  on  it,  won’t  it  be  heavier  still?” 


Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success. 


Modern  Delivery  Troubles. 


Some  Present  Day  Improvements  Mean  No 
Advantage  to  the  Retailer. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  heard  this  season 
relative  to  the  difficulties  of  retail  deliveries,  not 
only  m  the  large  cities  but  elsewhere,  and  a  question 
has  arisen  as  to  why  this  has  been  so  much  more 
heard  of  this  year  than  in  the  past.  There  have 
been  other  seasons  of  big  snowfalls  heretofore 
especially  in  the  more  northerly  cities  and  in  the 
country  towns,  but  notwithstanding  such  experi¬ 
ences  there  has  been,  apparently^  more  complaint 

han  ever  before  during  the  present  season. 

There  are  circumstances  that  well  justify  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  are  heard.  Two  of  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  are  the  extension  of  trolley  car  service  in  the 
past  20  years  or  so,  and  the  use  of  heavy  motor 
trucks  for  general  freight  hauling.  The'  trolley 
companies,  of  course,  clear  off  their  tracks  as 
promptly  as  possible,  and  with  lines  now  extending 
throughout  the  principal  residential  and  business 
sections  of  all  cities  and  towns,  there  are  certain 
bare  stretches  that  prevent  the  passage  of  loaded 
sleighs  across  town  from  one  section  to  another, 
thus  limiting  what  was  formerly  an  easy  method 
of  coal  distribution  in  the  winter  season.  In  Horse- 
car  days  trackage  was  not  a  tenth  of  what  it  is  now. 
A  few  communities  preserve  snow-covered  crossings 
for  sleighs,  but  generally  this  is  overlooked. 

Another  detrimental  feature  of  this  clearing  of  a 
portion  of  certain  streets  by  the  traction  companies 
is  that  the  cleared  space  becomes  more  and  more  of 
a  gully  as  the  snow  accumulates  by  successive  falls 
and  repeated  sweepings,  so  that  after  awhile  there 
is  a  marginal  boundary  of  a  foot  or  more  in  depth 
that  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  either 
a  truck  or  a  sleigh  to  turn  out,  either  to  pass  some 
other  vehicle  or  to  reach  the  curb. 

The  motor-trucks  used  for  heavy  through  freight 
haulage  cause  some  difficulty  on  the  main  lines  of 
travel  by  developing  the  soft  spots  on  the  surface 
and  creating  chuck-holes  in  which  a  wagon  or  truck 
is  apt  to  drop  and  break  a  spring,  or  find  it  difficult 
to  pull  out. 

Another  feature  possessing  a  disadvantage  as 
well  as  an  advantage  is  the  fact  that  so  many  com¬ 
munities  now  clean  up  the  streets  of  a  portion  of 
the  business  district,  leaving  them  entirely  bare  of 
snow,  while  on  the  outlying  streets  the  snow  is  still 
deep.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  send  sleighs 
into  the  central  part  of  many  places,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  either  horse-drawn  or  motor  vehicles  to  get 
through  the  streets  and  roads  on  the  outskirts,  hence 
the  present  situation  with  regard  to  winter  time  coal 
deliveries  introduce  circumstances  that  did  not  have 
to  be  contended  with  some  years  ago. 


Death  of  Winslow  C.  Pierce. 

Winslow  C.  Pierce,  for  many  years  a  leading 
figure  in  the  coal  trade  in  Boston  and  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Co.,  has  died  at  his 
home  at  56  Windsor  road,  Brookline.  He  was  born 
in  Hopkinton  in  September,  1870,  and  his  parents 
were  Edward  W.  and  Emma  (Claffin)  Pierce.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Hopkinton 
and  Newton  and  then  entered  business  life  in  Hop¬ 
kinton. 

Later,  he  came  to  Boston  and  was  in  business 
there  for  a  time  in  Cambridge.  In  1902,  Mr.  Pierce 
organized  in  Framingham  the  Framingham  Coal  Co. 
of  which  he  was  president.  In  1908  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Co.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  president  also  of  the  Hopkinton  Supply 
Co.,  a  director  of  the  C.  W.  Claffin  Co.,  Boston;  of 
the  Claffin  Sumner  Co.  in  Worcester,  and  of  the 
M.  S.  Converse  Co.,  Springfield.  He  was  for  some 
years  president  of  the  Hopkinton  National  Bank  and 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Hopkinton  Savings  Bank. 


H.  W.  Perrin,  anthracite  sales  manager  for  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  controlled  by  the  Hanna 
interest. 
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Martin  P.  Griffith,  veteran  Pittsburgh  coal  opera¬ 
tor,  will  sail  for  France  next  week.  Mr.  Griffith 
will  spend  three  months  in  Paris. 

That  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  planning  to  make 
Masontown  of  equal  rank  with  Scottdale  as  an 
office  center  for  the  company,  with  the  ultimate  pos¬ 
sibility  that  it  will  soon  become  the  headquarters 
of  the  coke  corporation,  is  a  report  that  is  com¬ 
manding  much  attention  in  the  coal  and  coke  in¬ 
dustry  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  company  has 
obtained  an  option  on  the  New  Mason  Hotel  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  an  office  building. 
An  option  has  been  obtained  also  on  a  hotel  at 


Smock  in  which  will  be  installed  offices  for  the 
Redstone  region. 

Oscar  Choate  Brown,  well-known  mine  expert 
and  an  attache  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  died  last  Friday  night  in  the  Wilkinshurg 
Hospital  after  a  brief  illness.  The  remains  were 
taken  back  to  his  former  home  in  Portland,  Me. 

C.  B.  Turner,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  reported  to  have 
purchased  over  1,000  acres  of  coal  lands  12  miles 
west  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  He  has  developed  con¬ 
siderable  property  in  the  Southern  end  of  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  during  the  past  15  years, 
however. 

Coal  consumption  on  the  Monongahela  River  will 
be  increased  through  the  erection  of  a  500-ton  blast 
furnace  of  the  Donora  mills  of  the  American  Steel 


&  Wire  Co.,  which  has  made  an  appropriation  of 
$6,000,000  for  this  new  addition. 

James  J.  Flannery,  whose  vast  interests  included 
the  'Montour  &  Erie  Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
president,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh  last  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  age  of  67.  Mr.  Flannery  was  one  of  the 
country’s  most  widely  known  philanthropists. 

The  Foundation  Company  of  Pittsburgh  expects 
to  complete  its  work  on  the  big  coal  facilities  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.,  at  Midland,  about  April  1.  A 
large  coal  unloading  conveyor  is  being  constructed. 
Only  recently  the  company  completed  the  building 
of  a  great  coal  dock,  retaining  wall  and  pump  house. 
Increased  coal  handling  facilities  were  necessary 
because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  company’s  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal. 


GAS  COAL,  STEAM  COAL 
COKING  COAL, 
CONNELLSVILLE  COKE 


FRICK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


'Hie  Century  Coal  Co. 


vlinrr*  and  Shipper*  ot 
CENTURY  COAL 


Mine*: 

Century,  W.  Va. 


Mam  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 

HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 
EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 
WHEELS  AWAY  FROM  COAL  PILE 
BREAKAGE  •  PERFECT  SCREEMNG 
Write  For  Literature 

PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO..  PASSAIC,  N.J. 


A  seml-bltumlnous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  Industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  It. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 


Collieries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 

SMOKELESS 


*53 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


BUNKER  COAL 

Supplied  at  all  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

CARGOES  for  EXPORT 

From  All  Shipping  Ports 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

'  Incorporated 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Rector  4286  Cables  GENCOAL 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


Baltimore 


Cable  Address: 
“Excoalcor,” 
New  York 


Codes:  W.  U.  5  Letter; 
Liebers  and  ABC 
5th  Edition 


Export  cargoes  loaded  and  bunkers  supplied  at 
principal  Tidewater  ports 


Coal  Export  Corporation 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


March  13,  1920 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

In  order  to  secure  a  better  car  supply  on  the 
West  Virginia  division  of  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
road,  four  operating  companies  are  now  engaged  in 
unloading  slag.  From  last  accounts  there  were  yet 
1,000  cars  of  slag  standing  along  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  north  of  Brownsville,  Pa. 

According  to  letters  received  from  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  John  A.  Clark,  of  the  Clark  interests,  and  son, 
Kenna,  are  getting  along  nicely  in  that  place. 

George  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  arrived  home  from  a  trip  to  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  While  in 
Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Bell  conferred  with  J.  L.  O’Toole, 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  P.  &  L.  E. 
Railroad;  Col.  J.  M.  Schoolmaker,  vice-president  of 
the  Monongahela  Railroad,  and  J.  J.  Turner,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Mr.  Bell  conferred  with  C.  M.  Sheaffer, 
general  superintendent  of  transportation.  In  Balti¬ 
more  he  met  W.  G.  Curran,  superintendent  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  E.  A.  Foos,  fuel  agent.  While  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Bell  met  members  of  the  new 
Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association. 

On  March  5  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  made 
one  of  the  best  movements  of  freight  east  over  the 
mountains.  Twenty-five  trains  of  1,173  loads  were 
hauled  over  the  mountains.  This  is  the  best  daily 
movement  for  fully  four  months. 

“The  Story  of  Coal,”  a  film  produced  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  National 
Coal  Association,  was  shown  in  Fairmont  on  Sat¬ 
urday  before  the  Fairmont  Mining  Institute. 

Although  it  is  too  soon  to  foretell  the  progress 
made  by  the  private  ownership  of  railroads,  never¬ 
theless  a  decided  improvement  was  made  last  week 
in  the  car  supply  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  It  aver¬ 
aged  878  cars  a  day,  the  early  morning  placement 
723.  More  cars  were  had  on  the  Monongah  divi¬ 
sion  last  Saturday  than  any  Saturday  since  Decem¬ 
ber  27.  There  were  883  cars  and  an  early  morning 
placement  of  723. 

C.  E.  Cowan,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont  on 
Saturday. 

Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  and  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  assistant  to 
the  president,  returned  on  Saturday  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Golf  Club  Dinner. 

The  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more  on  Saturday  evening,  and  was  very  well  at¬ 
tended  ,  the  total  number  present,  including  mem¬ 
bers  and  visitors  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
aggregating  something  more  than  fifty.  President 
Brevoort  was  in  the  chair.  He  made  an  admirable 
toastmaster  and  an  abundance  of  entertainment  was 
furnished  by  professional  talent  and  also  by  some  of 
the  more  versatile  members. 

AH  remarks  were  informal  and  brief.  The  table 
decorations  were  handsome,  the  main  feature  being 
a  reproduction  of  a  golf  course,  prepared  with  skill 
by  the  maitre  d’hotel.  While  this  was  the  first  as¬ 
sociation  dinner  on  a  “dry”  basis,  a  notable  degree 
of  good  fellowship  prevailed  throughout. 


A  Common  Sense  Decision. 

Asserting  that  the  dissolution  of  big  combinations 
would  be  a  national  shame  and  an  industrial  calam¬ 
ity,  the  Bache  Revierv  says  that  the  Supreme  Court’s 
recent  decision  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  not  an 
unlawful  monopoly  was  reached  “because  the  judges 
do  not  sit  in  a  darkened  tower  where  no  light  or 
breath  of  the  world  can  reach  them,  and  in  murky 
legal  gloom,  blind  to  passing  events,  measure  out 
each  case  with  a  tape  line.  They  have  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  and  looking  out  upon  the  land 
of  toiling  millions  and  seeing  the  destruction  that 
a  hard  and  fast  letter-of-the-law  decision  would 
wreak  in  the  industrial  world,  they  have  given  a 
verdict  based  upon  the  facts  and  operations  as  they 
exisi  at  the  present  time  and  as  common  sense 
would  dictate.” 


Changes  in  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  business  of  the 
late  John  F.  Schroeder  is  being  continued  under  the 
name  by  which  it  was  originally  known,  namely, 
the  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  the 
Union  National  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Murray  J.  Knowles,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  'Coal  Sales  Co.,  and  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  closely  associated  with  the  late  Mr. 
Schroeder  as  sales  manager,  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  and  manager  of  sales. 

Charles  T.  Denly,  until  recently  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  company,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  continues,  “to  conduct  its  business  in 
the  same  conscientious  manner  as  that  which  earned 
such  an  enviable  reputation  for  Mr.  Schroeder. 

“The  Schroeder-Kelly  Coal  Co.  will  devote  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  shipment  of  anthracite, 
Pocahontas  and  bituminous  coals  for  lake,  tidewater 
and  rail,  and  earenstly  solicits  your  good  will  and 
continued  valued  patronage.” 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


CAPE  COD  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

Boston,  March  11. — What  the  reopening  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  means  to  New  England’s  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  is  shown  by  figures  obtained  by  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  as  follows : 

During  the  year  of  1919,  7,439  vessels  of  all  kinds 
passed  through  the  canal,  carrying  gross  tonnage  of 
5,172,447,  of  which  2,589,182  tons  were  cargo,  2,037,- 
676  were  coal.  An  average  of  better  than  twenty 
vessels  every  day  for  365  days  last  year  used  the 
canal. 

The  1,450  manufacturing  plants  represented  in 
the  membership  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts  represent  the  largest  shippers  in 
Massachusetts,  and  receive  weekly  thousands  of 
tons  of  raw  materials  through  the  canal  in  addition 
to  coal  and  oil  supplies,  and  ship  large  quantities 
of  products  via  that  passage. 


Expects  Differential  Rate  Fights. 

Discussing  the  new  railroad  law  in  a  recent  issue 
of  his  weekly  bulletin,  George  H.  Cushing,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  says : 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 


We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


WANTED 


Sales  Manager  wishes  to  make  change. 
Conversant  with  New  York  State,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  England  and  Canadian  markets. 
Large  Canadian  trade.  Eighteen  vears’  ex¬ 
perience.  Address  “Tonnage,”  care  of  Saw- 
ard’s  Journal. 


Young  man,  college  graduate,  with  over 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  desires  to  make  connection  as  Phila¬ 
delphia  representative  of  an  A-l  company. 
At  present  holding  an  important  position 
with  one  of  the  oldest  producing  corpora¬ 
tions  specializing  in  the  bunkering  trade. 
Address  “Box  10”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
GOVERNMENT  FUEL  YARDS,  BU¬ 
REAU  OF  MINE'S,  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  2,  1920. — Sealed  proposals  in  duplicate 
will  be  received  up  to  1 :00  P.  M.  Monday. 
March  29,  1920,  and  then  opened,  upon  which 
contracts  will  be  based  for  the  coal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  District  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  within  and  contiguous  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  alternate  periods  April  1  to 
June  30,  1920,  or  April  1,  1920,  to  March  31, 
1921.  The  estimated  requirements  will  be 
15,000  tons,  more  or  less,  of  New  River  run 
of  mine  coal  ;  and  36,000  tons,  more  or  less, 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  or  Northern  West 
Virginia  run  of  mine  coal,  for  the  three  months 
period ;  and  73,600  tons,  more  or  less,  of  New 
River  run  of  mine  coal;  and  181,500  tons 
more  or  less,  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  or 
Northern  West  Virginia  run  of  mine  coal  for 
the  year  period.  Anthracite  sizes,  2,700  tons 
will  be  required  for  the  three  months  period, 
and  32,000  tons  for  the  year  period.  All  con¬ 
tracts  made  will  be  subject  to  appropriation  by 
Congress  to  meet  the  expense.  Specifications 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Chief  Engineer 
Government  Fuel  Yards,  room  1,139,  Interior 
Department  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  W.  Hallowell, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

March  2,  1920.  y 


cne  interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
given  the  i-ate  making  power.  Heretofore  it  could 
prescribe  only  maximum  rates.  You  all  recall  how 
its  decisions  used  to  say  that  ‘rates  are  unreason¬ 
able  to  the  extent  they  exceed,’  etc. 

This  merely  meant  that  the  Commission  could 
merely  prescribe  the  maximum  rates.  Now  it  has 
been  permitted  to  name  both  maximum  and 
minimum  rates.  In  other  words,  it  can  make  rates. 
I  his  you  will  find  in  Section  416,  Paragraph  4. 

“The  significance  of  this  is:  All  coal  fights  over 
differentials  between  fields  have  been  stopped  or 
came  to  naught  because  the  Commission  could  name 
the  maximum  rate  on  one  road  but  it  could  not 
prevent  a  competing  road  from  cutting  that  rate. 
Now  it  cannot  only  name  a  maximum  rate  on  one 
road  but  it  can  name  a  minimum  rate  on  the  other. 

This  means  that  all  of  the  old  differential  fights 
can  be  revived  with  a  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  settle  them.  I  look  forward,  for  this  reason 
■to  a  two-year  period  filled  with  differential  rate 
fights  in  the  coal  field.” 


Buying  Anthracite  in  March. 

Coal  Association  Message. 

In  past  years  March  has  been  the  clean-up  month 
for  retailers.  The  retailer  who  could  reach  April  1 
with  an  empty  yard  ready  to  be  refilled  with  low 
priced  coal  counted  himself  among  the  wise  busi¬ 
ness  managers.  But  this  year  circumstances  are  al¬ 
together  different.  No  man  conversant  with  anthra¬ 
cite  conditions  will  say  that  mine  prices  will  be 
lowered  on  April  1. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  mine  wage  agreement 
and  new  demands  made  by  the  workers,  every  one 
of  which  will,  if  granted  in  whole  or  in  part,  result 
in  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
sonable  indication  that  anthracite  today  is  as  cheap, 
i  not  cheaper,  than  it  will  be  at  any  time  during  the 
next  coal  year. 

Besides  the  wage  situation,  there  is  the  likelihood 
that  there  will  be  a  further  advance  in  freight  rates, 
though  there  is  a  strong  view  that  anthracite  rates 
are  even  now  too  high..  At  any  rate  the  retailer 
must  count  on  higher  freight  charges  after  the  roads 
are  returned  to  their  owners. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  only  thing  for 
the  retailer  to  do  is  to  buy,  and  buy  boldly. 


V  hile  the  railroad  system  as  a  whole  was  turned 
back  to  its  owners  in  a  run-down  condition,  there 
are  a  few  notable  exceptions.  One  commentator 
on  railroad  affairs  points  out  that  in  special  cases 
where  a  system  was  needed  by  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  as  for  instance  with  the 
Southern  Railway  reaching  the  great  southern 
camps,  there  was  vast  improvement.  Curves  were 
shortened,  upkeep  was  maintained  vigorously,  and 

everything  left  in  much  better  condition  than  be¬ 
fore. 
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POCAHONTAS  FUEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

“ORIGINAL  POCAHONTAS”  COAL 

Ship  from  22  mines  in  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field.  5,000,000  tons  per  annum  capacity  by  all  rail,  tidewater  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  coal  is  marketed  under  brand  of  “Original  Pocahontas.”  First  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field  were  made  from  the  mines 
of  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Pocahontas,  Va.,  in  1882,  which  mines  have  since  continuously  mined  and  are  now  mining  the  No.  3  vein  and 

shipping  highest  grade  of  Pocahontas  coal. 

LARGEST  EXPORTERS  OF  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  NORFOLK,  VA.  BOSTON,  MASS.  CINCINNATI,  O.  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.  PORTLAND,  ME. 

OPERATES  FLEET  OF  STEAMERS,  TUGS  AND  BARGES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL  ALONG  ATLANTIC  COAST 

TIDEWATER  PIERS:  LAMBERT  POINT.  SEWALLS  POINT,  NORFOLK:  and  NEW-  '  Distributing  wharves  on  the  GREAT  LAKES:  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  and  TOLEDO, 

PORT  NEWS,  VA.:  DOCKS  at  NEW  BEDFORD  and  PORTLAND.  OHIO. 

London  Agents:  EVANS  &  REID,  Ltd.,  101  Leadenh&ll  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England.  Agents  in  Italy:  HENRY  COE  &  CLERICI,  Piazza  S.  Matteo  15,  Genoa. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


International  Fuel  Corporation 

Coal  3  Coke 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

FRICK  BUILDING  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


◄ 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc., 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


17  Battery  Place,  NEW  YORK 

ROBSON  L.  GREER,  Sales  Agent 
A.  B.  CRANE, 

Bituminous  Sales  Agent 

Peoples  Bank  Building,  LEBANON,  PA. 
DAVID  S.  HAMMOND,  Sales  Agent 


ANTHRACITE: 

Colbert — Red  Ash  Shamokin,  P.  R.  R.  # 
Girard  Mammoth — Intermmediate 
White  Ash 

Katherine  Anthracite — Red  Ash 
Hudson — Hard  White  Ash 
Cambridge — White  Ash 
Schuylkill  No.  1 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


BITUMINOUS: 

Miners  of  Keating  B  Vein  Coal 
Selling  Agents 
Sunnyside  Smokeless 
Juniate  Broad  Top  Smokeless 
Sutherland,  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 
Middle  Creek  Low  Sulphur  Gas  Coal 
Thermal,  W.  Va.,  Gas  Coal 


North  Western  Fuel  Co. 

COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

General  Office  -  -  Merchants  National  Bank  Building  -  -  St.  Paul 


“S.S  ”,  RICE  and  BARLEY  ANTHRACITE  STEAM  COAL 

Washed  with  CRYSTAL  CLEAR  water,  and  prepared  through  a  very  large  Conical  Rotary  Screen  7  x  15'.  We  claim  this 
Coal  to  be  the  FINEST  STEAM  Buckwheat  on  the  market  and  entirely  free  from  Slate  and  Dirt. 

B.  t.  u.  over  12,000,  Evaporation  over  8  lbs.  50%  Mixture  with  “MELBA”  Soft  Coal  Saves  Money 


Produced  by  the 

Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co. 

AUBURN,  PA. 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  N.  E.  AND  CANADA: 

N.  E.  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Manager 


141  Milk  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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WHY  OIL  PRICES  RISE. 


Simply  a  Case  of  Production  Failing  to  Keep 
Pace  with  Growing  Demand. 

The  reports  which  are  appearing  almost  every  day 
of  price  advances  in  oil  and  of  the  growing  scarcity 
of  that  article  make  fine  advertising  for  oil  stock  pro¬ 
moters,  but  they  must  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
steam  users  who  changed  from  coal  to  oil  last  year.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  have  already  changed  back  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  many  others  will  do  so  before 
long. 

Political  turmoil  in  Mexico,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
crude  petroleum  used  for  steam-raising  in  this  coun¬ 
try  comes  from,  has  cut  down  the  production  to  an 
alarming  extent  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  early 
improvement.  The  situation  in  the  United  States 
is  just  as  bad,  for  other  reasons.  Production  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  demand,  and  Government  officials 
report  that  the  country  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
oil  shortage.  Forty-cent  gasoline  is  predicted  for 
next  summer,  with  a  proportionate  advance  in  crude 
oil.  Pennsylvania  crude  was  recently  advanced  to 
the  record  price  of  $565  a  barrel.  In  1915  this  grade 
was  bringing  only  $1.15  a  barrel.  Mid-continent 
crude,  which  was  $1.50  a  barrel  in  1917,  is  now  worth 
$3  a  barrel  at  the  well. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  is¬ 
sues  a  house  organ  called  The  Lamp.  This  publica¬ 
tion,  which  ought  to  speak  with  some  authority, 
offers  an  explanation  of  the  rising  tendency  to  oil 
prices.  It  says  that  in  the  last  ten  years  oil  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  has  doubled,  whereas  the 
number  of  oil-burning  vehicles  has  increased  fifteen 
times  and  every  day  finds  a  new  use  for  petroleum 
derivatives. 

ti  “0il  wells,  like  other  mines,”  continues  the  article, 
suffer  from  exhaustion.  If  the  annual  consumption 
of  petroleum  was  fixed  instead  of,  as  it  is,  advancing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 
‘bring  in’  very  year  a  percentage  of  new  wells  to  re¬ 
place  those  which  play  out.  While  in  the  last  ten 
years  over  213,000  new  wells  were  drilled  in  the 
United  States,  the  actual  increase,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  120,000  ceased  to  produce  during  that  period, 
was  less  than  half  the  number  of  wells  drilled  and 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  there  were  just  240,000 
wells  in  operation. 

“The  figures  are  significant  because  they  indicate 
that  still  new  oil  areas  will  have  to  be  found,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will  be.  From  the  existing  wells  there 
was  produced  last  year,  according  to  Government 
reports,  376,000,000  barrels  of  crude,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  this,  and  the  55,000,000  barrels  imported, 
was  such  that  the  year  ended  with  total  reserve 
stocks  on  hand  of  130,000,000  barrels.  Roughly  this 
is  only  a  five  months’  supply  for  the  American  re¬ 
fineries  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  average  daily 
production  of  crude  in  the  United  States  had  fallen 
barrels1’’’1 — °°°  barreIs  ln  September  to  1,060,000 


Facts  About  Cost  of  Coal  at  Mine 

To  those  who  say— or  think— that  the  wage  paid  the  COAL  MINER 
represents  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal: 

INVESTMENT:  *  **  * 


Cost  of  Land 

Cost  of  Equipment,  Buildings,  Machinery,  Live  Stock,  Etc. 
Cost  of  Railroad  Spurs  and  Loading  Tracks 
Cost  of  Development  to  reach  Coal 
Cost  of  Management 


LABOR: 


Government  Bids  to  Be  Opened. 

Bids  for  furnishing  coal  and  coke  to  various  army 
camps  during  the  year  from  July  1  will  be  opened 
in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Purchases,  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  April  30. 

ThCu  V'  S'  EnSineer  Office  in  Philadelphia  will 
open  bids  on  March  26  for  supplying  soft  coal  for 
use  in  that  district  during  the  coming  coal  year. 

The  Division  of  Operations,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
Supply  Department,  will  receive  bids  until  March 
2-  for  furnishing  bunker  coal  fbr  a  period  of  six 
months  from  April  1.  A  minimum  of  about  a  mil- 
lion  tons  is  wanted,  most  of  it  at  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  will  open  bids  on  March  23  for  the  navy’s 
coal  requirements  during  the  year  from  April  1. 
March  9  was  the  date  originally  set  for  bidding  on 
this  business,  which  involves  about  2,500,000  tons 
the  bulk  of  it  for  delivery  at  Hampton  Roads,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  The  prospect  of  getting  any 
bids  was  so  poor  that  the  date  was  postponed. 


Blacksmith* 

Blacksmith  Helper 

Beiler  Washers 

Cagers — Top 

Camp  Inspector 

Carpenters 

Carpenter  Helpers 

Car  Couplers 

Car  Droppers 

Car  Oilers  -  Men 

Car  Oilers  •  Boys 

Car  Repairers 

Car  Trimmers  •  Men 

Car  Trimmers  -  Boys 

Dumpers 

Dumper  Helpers 

Electrician 

Electrician  Helpers 

Engineers  -  Box-car  Loaders 

Engineers  -  Power  House 

Engineers  -  Hoist 

Firemen  -  Power  House 

Firemen  -  Helpers 

First  Aid  Men 

Inspectors  -  Coal 

Laborers  •  Boiler  House 

Laborers  -  General  work 

Lampmen  •  Electric 

Lampmen  -  Helpers 

Machine  Boss 

Machinists 

Machinist  Helpers 


OUTSIDE 

Masons 

Mason  Helpers 

Mine  Clerk 

Mine  Clerk  Assistant 

Motormen 

Nippers 

Painters 

Pumpmen 

Pushers 

Sandmen 

Sanitary  Inspectors 
Slate  Pickers  -  Men 
Slate  Pickers  -  Boys 
Stable  Boss 
Stable  Boss  Helper 
Spraggers 
Sub-station  Men 
Superintendent 
Supply  Man 
Teamsters 
Tipple  Bosses 
Tipple  Men 
Tipple  Boy* 

Tool  Dressers 
Trackmen 
Trackmen  Helpers 
Water  Tenders 
Water  Haulers 
Watchmen  -  Day 
Watchmen  •  Night 
Weighman  -  Pit  Cars 
Weighman  -  Railroad  Car* 


UNDERGROUND 


Bratticeraen 
Bratticemen  Helpers 
Cagers  -  Bottom 
Cagers  .  Bottom  Helpers 
Car  Couplers  -  Men 
Car  Coupler*  -  Boys 
Car  Droppers 
Car  Haulers  -  Men 
Car  Haulers  •  Boys 
Car  Oilers 
Cleaners  -  Roads 
Concrete  Men 
Concrete  Helpers 
Drill  Runners 
Driver  Bosses 
Drivers 

Drum  Runners 
Engineers  •  Electric  Hoist 
Engineers  -  Steam  Hoist 
Engineers  -  Surveyors 
Fire  Bosses 
Gobbers  -  Rock 
Linemen 
Linemen  Helpers 
Loaders  -  After  Machines 
Machine  Runners 
Machine  Runner  Helpers 
Masons  i 
Mason  Helpers 
Miners 
Motormen 
Night  Bosses 


Nippers 

Parting  Tenders  -  Men 

Parting  Tenders—  Boys 

Pipemen  -  Drainage 

Pit  Bosses 

Pumpmen 

Rockmen 

Rockmen  Helpers 

Rollermen 

Rope  Riders 

Rustlers 

Shot  Firers 

Shot  Firer  Helpers 

Shot  Inspectors 

Spyinklers 

Spraggers 

Sub-station  Men 

Timber  Bosses 

Timbermen 

Timbermen  Helpers 

Track  Bonders 

Trackmen 

Trackmen  Helpers 

Trappers 

Trip  Riders 

Water  Bailers 


MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES: 


Black  Oil 
Blacksmith  Supplies 
Brattice  Cloth 
Car  Door  Boards 
Cement 

Coal  for  Boilers 
Electrical  Supplies 
Electricity 


First  Aid  Apparatus 
Harness,  etc. 

Hay  and  Grain  for  mules 
Lubricating  Oil 
Lumber 
Nails 

Pit  Car  Repairs 
Props 


GENERAL  EXPENSE: 

Officers’  Salaries  and  Expenses 
Other  Office  Salaries 
Rent  and  Miscellaneous  Office  Expense 
Legal  Expense 

Doctor  and  Hospital  Expense  for  Employes 

SELLING  EXPENSE: 

^e*  Officers’  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Series  and  Expenses 
Uther  Office  Salaries 
Rent  and  Other  Office  Expense 
Advertising  -  Commissions  -  Miscellaneous 

OTHER  OPERATING  CHARGES: 

D  •  Flood* 

Insurance  £'■  Y  c 

TAxg'S'Sd ‘c.rr ,or 

TAXES— Federal 

STRIKES _ _ _ 


Rail  (heavy) 

Rail  (light) 

Repairs  for  Machinery 

Rescue  Apparatus 

Rollers 

Sand 

Spragt 

Telephones 


The  cost  of 
production 
is  made  up 
of  these  200 
or  more 
items  which 
the  Operator 
has  to  pay 
to  put  the 
ton  of  coal 
on  railroad 
cars  ready 
for  shipment 
The  wage 
of  the 
Miner  is  just 
one  item 
out  of 
the  many. 


The  Oakdale  Coal  Company 


C. - 


Vice  President  and 

General  Sales  Agent 

922  Gas  and  Electric  Building 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


By  courtesy  of  the  Coal  Dealer  we  are  enabled  to 
present  to  our  readers  the  above  interesting  chart 
prepared  by  the  Oakdale  Coal  Co.,  of  Denver,  and 
recently  published  in  our  Minneapolis  contemporary. 


OAKDALE-THE  O  K  COAL  FROM  COLORADO 

As  indicated  in  the  headlines,  this  material  should 
be  very  interesting  to  those  who  see  or  think  that 
the  wage  paid  the  coal  miner  represents  the  cost 
per  ton  of  coal. 


Wholesalers  to  Meet  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  June 
1,  that  city  having  been  decided  on  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  in  Boston.  At 
that  time  the  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Resolutions— W.  R.  Coyle,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  G.  M. 
Dexter,  New  York,  and  Borden  Covel,  Boston. 

Program— C.  L.  Couch,  Buffalo;  Jay  W.  Johns, 
Pittsburgh,  and  E.  J.  Du  Bois,  Detroit. 

Nominations — Seth  W.  Morton,  Albany;  C.  E. 
Cartwright,  Toledo,  and  George  M.  Dexter,  New 
York. 


Saward’s  Annual. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  this  year  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  advertisements  have  been  receivec 
for  publication  in  our  Annual  from  firms  not  rep 
resented  in  the  1919  edition,  and  with  the  almos 
unanimous  renewal  of  former  business  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  our  book  will  make  a  splendid  showing 
However,  there  is  always  room  for  one  more 
and  everyone  likes  to  be  represented  in  connectior 
with  a  successful  enterprise,  so  let  this  be  taker 
as  a  general  invitation  to  arrange  for  space  in  the 
1920  edition  of  the  well-known  coal  trade  reference 
book. 


The  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  a  history 
of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  coal  fields  of  Kansas 
during  the  four  years  1916  to  1919,  inclusive.  It 
shows  there  were  no  less  than  705  strikes  in  that 
period,  most  of  them  'for  trivial  causes,  which  it  is 
calculated  cost  the  strikers  $3,866,000  in  lost  wages. 


The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  will  open  the 
Delaware  Canal  for  navigation  next  Monday,  the 
15th,  if  ice  and  weather  conditions  permit,  while 
April  19th  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  opening  the 
Lehigh  Canal. 


Saward  s  Annual  for  1920  is  now  in  course  o 
preparation.  Send  in  your  order. 


March  13,  1920 


SA  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


THE  WM.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION 


(Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Pocahontas  Smokeless  VA  tig  Pennsylvania  Steam 

New  River  Smokeless  ■  Imff  §1  h  Youghiogheny  Screened  Gas 

Kanawha  Gas  and  Splint  M  I  V  1  M  Fairmont  Screened  Gas 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
ALL  OFFICES 
“COREMAN” 


ALL  RAIL  BUNKERS  EXPORT 

General  Offices:  26  Beaver  Street,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

NEWPORT  NEWS 
NORFOLK 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


HENRY  P.  BOPE  ALEX.  R.  WATSON 

President  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

DIAMOND  FUEL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

OPERATING  OFFICES 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA.  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

GAS  AND  STEAM  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

149  BROADWAY.  SUITE  817 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


GARDNER  YERKES 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 


PHONES 
CORTLANDT  j 

CABLE  ADDRESS 

"DIFUCO’- 


Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associaiton 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 


ANTHRACITE:  aV""  “^ex^^^quettes”11  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  W® 

BITUMINOUS  LL°PRINCESS  CLCROWN  ^SMITHING  COKE 

Boston  Office:  85  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BIX  - 


Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


Scranton  Office:  MEARS  BLDG. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Elan  tern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 


Anthracite 


Established  1868 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 


Bituminous 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

Fairmont — Connellsville 
Westmoreland — Greensbnrg 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


March  13,  1920 
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Bituminous  Commission  Makes  Divided  Report. 

Peale  and  Robinson  Recommend  Total  Increase  of  About  25  Per  Cent,  with  No  Change  in 
Hours,  While  White  Advises  35  Per  Cent  Raise  and  Seven-Hour  Day. 


The  Bituminous  Wage  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
bituminous  strike,  to  recommend  the  basis  for  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  the  wage  dispute  in  the  soft 
coal  fields,  has  been  able  to  reach  a  unanimous  de¬ 
cision. 

This  announcement  was  made  on  Thursday,  when 
a  majority  report,  signed  by  Henry  M.  Robinson, 
representing  the  public,  and  Rembrandt  Peale,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  operators,  and  which  recommends  a 
general  wage  increase  of  25  to  26  per  cent  over  the 
wages  received  when  the  coal  strike  was  called  on 
November  1,  without  any  change  in  working  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor,  has  been  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Wage  increases  were  said  to  have  been  calculated 
by  the  majority  on  the  basis  of  tonnage  for  pick 
and  machine  mining,  a  percentage  increase  for  yard¬ 
age  and  dead  work,  and  a  flat  advance  in  the  pay  of 
day  laborers.  According  to  some  calculations,  the 
general  advance  probably  would  amount  to  27  per 
cent  or  more. 

A  minority  report  was  submitted  yesterday  by 
John  P.  White,  former  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  represented  the  miners, 
recommending,  it  is  reported,  a  seven-hour  day  and 
a  35  per  cent  wage  increase. 

The  increase  recommended  in  the  majority  report 
means,  in  the  event  of  its  acceptance,  that  operators 
and  miners  will  be  called  upon  by  the  President  to 
enter  into  a  contract  whereby  11  to  12  per  cent  will 
be  added  to  the  14  per  cent  wage  increase  which  was 
granted  when  the  recent  coal  strike  was  called  off. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  make  the  increase  retroactive. 

No  Price  Recommendations  Made. 

The  majority  made  no  recommendation  as  to 
price  increases  to  cover  the  advance  in  wages.  Its 
statement  that  it  did  not  ask  for  power  to  regulate 
prices  was  taken  to  mean  that  it  held  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  advance  was  one  for  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  decide.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
Messrs  Peale  aqd  Robinson  believe  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  should  be  allowed  to  raise  prices  to  cover  at 
least  a  part  of  the  increased  labor  costs. 

The  majority  recommended  that  the  check-off 
system,  by  which  the  operators  collect  from  the 
miners  dues  to  the  unions,  be  retained.  It  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  question  of  differentials  and 
other  issues  involving  hours  and  working  conditions 
be  referred  to  a  special  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  next  joint  wage  scale  conference  and  to  re¬ 
port  in  two  years. 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the  President  only 
after  the  commission  had  labored  for  several  days 
in  an  effort  to  compose  its  differences  and  make  a 
unanimous  report,  as  it  was  requested  to  do  in  the 
letter  from  President  Wilson  creating  it. 

While  the  commission  would  have  no  authority 
to  enforce  its  findings  even  had  its  report  been  unan¬ 
imous,  the  miners  agreed  to  abide  by  its  decision 
and  the  operators  accepted  its  jurisdiction  with  the 
reservation  that  they  could  not  be  bound  by  any 
price  advance  for  a  period  subsequent  to  the  life  of 
the  Lever  Law,  as  this  might  subject  them  to  prose¬ 
cution  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Green  Believes  Agreement  Will  Be  Reached. 

Secretary  Green  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is 
quoted  as  having  said,  following  the  publication  of 
a  summary  of  the  commission’s  report,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  an  agreement  would  be  reached  which  would 
eliminate  the  danger  of  another  bituminous  strike. 

Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  miners, 
and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  radical  leaders 
of  the  U.  M.  W.,  is  also  quoted  as  having  stated 
that  the  bituminous  workers  would  accept  the  ma¬ 
jority  report,  although  not  satisfied  with  it.  “It  is 
not  what  the  miners  expected,”  Mr.  Farrington  is 
quoted  in  a  press  dispatch  as  having  said,  “but  they 
must  accept  it.” 

Representatives  of  the  operators  refused  to  be 
quoted  regarding  their  opinion  of  the  award  follow¬ 


ing  the  publication  of  the  first  summary,  stating  that 
they  wished  to  see  an  official  copy  and  make  a  study 
of  its  contents  before  committing  themselves. 

The  President  is  expected  to  call  the  two  sides 
together  in  a  joint  wage  conference  within  a  few 
days  and  ask  them  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  the  majority  and  minority  reports. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS. 

.  * 


Tonnage  Larger  Than  Year  Ago — Falling 
Off  in  Coal  Year. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  February,  1920, 
as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information 
at  Philadelphia  were  4,913,664  tons,  as  compared 
with  5,713,319  tons  in  the  preceding  month,  and  with 
3,871,932  tons  shipped  during  February  last  year, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  smallest 
monthly  shipment  of  anthracite  for  the  past  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  with  the  exception  of  shipments  made 
during  the  strike  period.  Even  with  the  shorter 
working  time,  February  of  this  year  would  have 
recorded  considerably  more  tonnage  had  it  not  been 
for  the  exceptionally  severe  weather  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  entire  month,  it  -being 
impossible  at  times  for  some  of  the  colleries  to' 
operate,  which,  of  course,  cut  down  production  as 
well  as  shipments. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  February,  1920,  and  the  same  month 
in  two  previous  years  : 


Companies —  1918  1919  1920 

P,  &  R .  1,107,982  725,809  1,038,303 

L,  V .  1,042,784  643,551  928,208 

J.  C .  638,557  334,697  408,052 

D.,  L.  &  W .  997,550  597,604  827,172 

D.  &  H .  600,799  629,929  455,003 

Penn .  459,271  273,031  394,366 

Erie  .  614,210  371,033  491,608 

O.  &  W .  177,047  108,029  135,957 

L.  &  N.  E .  296,147  188,249  234,995 

Total  .  5,924,347  3,871,932  4,913,664 

*112,265  —  — 

Net  total  .  5,812,082  3,871,932  4,913,664 


*Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  R..R.  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  R.R. 

By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows: 


Companies — 

1918 

1919 

1920 

p. 

&  R.  Ry . 

.  13,459,445 

13,339,828 

12,934,447 

L. 

V.  RR . 

.  12,865,850 

12,586,368 

11,628,611 

C. 

RR.  of  N.  J... 

.  6,249,024 

5,928,059 

5,720,217 

D. 

L.  &  W.  RR. . 

.  11,372,936 

10,233,528 

9,871,581 

D. 

&  H.  C . 

.  7,892,860 

8,162,731 

7,137,786 

Penn.  RR . 

.  5,123,695 

4,755,812 

4,545,955 

Erie  RR . 

.  7,975,611 

7,588,336 

6,929,201 

N. 

Y.  O.  &  W... 

.  1,865,556 

1,749,351 

1,840,232 

L. 

&  N,  E.  RR... 

.  3,670,561 

3,384,836 

3,129,183 

Total  . 

.  70,475,538 

67,728,849 

63,737,213 

Shipments  for  the  11  months  of  coal  year  de¬ 
creased  3,991,636  tons,  or  5.8  per  cent.  This  loss  is 
entirely  in  steam  sizes. 


The  chain  system  of  yards  will  do  much  to  make 
people  forehanded,  a  dealer  writes,  as  coal  will  have 
to  be  ordered  some  time  ahead,  for  the  routing  of 
tonnage  to  permit  coal  being  sent  out  from  the 
nearest  plant  cannot  be  done  in  a  minute,  as  the 
smaller  yards  were  able  to  do.  This  all  counts  for 
a  saving,  for  it  increases  efficiency  when  full  loads 
can  be  sent  to  neighboring  places.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  times  like  the  recent  past,  when  fractional 
lots  were  all  that  could  be  sent  on  account  of  condi¬ 
tions  everywhere  prevailing. 


The  B.  &  O.  management  has  taken  hold  in  good 
style  and  travelers  and  shippers  claim  there  is  al¬ 
ready  a  noticeable  improvement  in  service. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  coal  lands  owned  by  the 
Rockhill  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  recently  purchased  by 
Maderia,  Hill  &  Co.,  places  the  bituminous  tonnage 
recoverable  under  profitable  mining  conditions  at 
60,000,000  tons. 

It  is  understood  that  the  smokeless  operators  will 
confer  by  committee  with  Attorney  General  Palmer, 
with  a  view  to  securing  some  possible  betterment  of 
their  condition.  The  recent  price  regulations  and 
other  governmental  activities  have  borne  with  par¬ 
ticular  harshness  upon  them. 

The  city  officials  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  took  tempor¬ 
ary  possession  of  the  Oxford  Colliery  this  week, 
claiming  that  mining  was  being  carried  on  in  certain 
parts  of  the  workings  where  operations  are  restricted 
by  a  court  order  designed  to  prevent  damage  to 
surface  property  through  cave-ins. 

A  mining  glossary  that  is  much  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  than  anyone  heretofore  published 
has  been  prepared  by  Albert  H.  Fay,  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  issued  by  the  bureau  as 
Bulletin  95.  It  contains  over  20,000  terms  and  nearly 
30,000  definitions,  covering  both  technical  and  local 
usage  in  various  branches  of  the  mining  industry. 

Operations  at  many  anthracite  collieries  in  the  , 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions  have  been  hampered 
this  week  by  the  floods  which  caused  water  to  enter 
the  lower  levels  faster  than  it  could  be  pumped  out. 
Owing  to  the  abnormal  amount  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  it  is  expected  that  high  water  will  be  unusu¬ 
ally  troublesome  to  mines  and  railroads  this  spring. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Export  Association  is  a 
new  organization  which  has  established  headquar¬ 
ters  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Bourse  Building, 
Philadelphia.  It  is  headed  by  William  Richardson, 
a  prominent  flour  broker,  and  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Exchange,  who  has  now  branched  out  in 
this  new  field.  The  new  enterprise  is  in  receipt  of 
many  inquiries,  largely  from  northern  European 
neutrals. 

The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  is  under¬ 
taking  extensive  changes  at  its  Salem  (Mass.)  plant, 
involving  the  reconstruction  of  the  screening  plant, 
the  erection  of  hoppers  and  scale  pits  with  neces¬ 
sary  trackage  changes,  together  with  the  installation 
of  a  new  boiler  plant.  The  plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  work  is  being  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc.,  engineers 
of  Boston. 

With  the  demands  of  the  miners  being  given  wide 
publicity,  there  is  far  more  activity  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trade  than  is  desired  by  some  firms.  So  far 
as  the  retailers  are  concerned  they  need  no  stimulus 
whatever,  as  they  see  an  extremely  busy  month  of 
March  in  sight.  Contrary  to  other  years  no  dealer 
would  think  of  curtailing  his  receipts  at  this  time, 
with  a  feeling  that  a  shut-down  of  the  mines  is 
among  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future. 


Operators  and  Miners  Indicted 

Mystery  surrounds  the  action  of  the  Federal 
grand  jury  at  Indianapolis,  which  returned  indict¬ 
ments  last  Thursday  against  125  coal  operators  and 
miners  for  alleged  violations  of  the  Lever  Law.  The 
defendants  will  be  arraigned  for  trial  on  May  4, 
bail  having  been  fixed  at  $10,000  in  some  cases  and 
$5,000  in  others. 

The  names  of  those  indicted  will  not  be  made 
public,  it  is  stated,  until  they  are  arrested.  This 
may  not  be  until  next  week,  owing  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  draw  up  the  papers. 

The  indictment  was  brought  under  Section  4  and 
9  of  the  Lever  Act  and  Section  37  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  and  charges  in  general  that  the  miners  and 
operators  conspired  to  enchance  the  price  of  neces¬ 
saries  by  restricting  distribution,  limiting  manufac¬ 
ture  and  by  other  means,  and  by  conspiring  to  com¬ 
mit  offenses  against  the  United  States  as  designed 
in  the  Criminal  Code. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  indictments  were  based 
on  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  previous 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Their  exact  nature 
has  not  been  revealed. 
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Typical  Railroad  Coaling  Plant  Equipped  with  V-Bucket 
Elevator  Conveyor. 


COAL  HANDLING 

The  excessive  cost  of  labor  requires  that  you  handle 
your  coal  by  machinery. 

We  specialize  in  the  design  and  installation  of  ele¬ 
vating  and  conveying  systems  for  the  rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  handling  and  storage  of  coal,  reducing  manual 
labor  to  the  minimum  and  eliminating  demurrage 
charges. 

Our  design  and  installation  insure  unloading  at  the 
rate  of  a  50-ton  car  per  hour  with  one  or  not  more  than 
two  men  at  a  cost  of  2c  per  ton  for  power. 

The  total  cost  per  ton  to  unload  and  store,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  and  depreciation,  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  volume  of  business  and  varies  from  8  to  15c  per  ton. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

261  Franklin  St.  Engineers  Boston  9 
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covers  completely  the  coal  trade 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  No  better 
medium  for  reaching  enterprising 
retailers  and  large  consumers  in 
seaboard  territory  is  to  he  found. 

Saward’s  Journal  goes  directly  to 
leading  interests  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  show  that  it  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  many  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  producers  and 
middle  houses. 

Get  in  line  with  the  representa¬ 
tive  concerns  of  the  industry! 

F.  W.  SAWARD 

Editor  and  General  Manager 

15  Park  Row  New  York 


THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 

General  Offices 

Outlook  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Producers  and  Shippers 


Capacity 
5000  Tons 
Daily 


TRADE-MARK 


GENUINE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDALIA  COAL 

Four  Inch  Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg 

Special  attention  given  to 
QUALITY  SERVICE  PREPARATION 


Branch  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  Toledo  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Rapids 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 

MEMBER 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Assn,  of  N.  Y. 

New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Assn. 

Selected  Smithing  Coal  from  the  Georges  Creek 
region  and  the  Barnett  vein  of  the  Broad  Top 

High  Fusing,  Low  Ash,  Smokeless  Coals  from 

SO.  FORK  MINF^  MOSHANNON 

MILLER  VEIN  BROAD  TOP 

Deliveries  All  Rail  or  by  Cargo  to  any  point  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  or  the  New  England  States 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT  OUTPUTS,  1919. 

ELEVENTH. 


Company. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.... 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co _ 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Greensburg  Coal  Co . 

Mt.  Pleasant  Conn.  Coke 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Clare  Coke  Co . 

Youghiogheny  C.  &  C.  Co 
Smaller  operators . 


Co. 


Address. 

1918. 

1919. 

Scottdale  .... 

.  3,315,772 

2,680,053 

Greensburg  . . . 

.  1,227,184 

1,142,599 

Greensburg  . . . 

.  739,150 

801,930 

Greensburg  . .  . 

.  450,769 

453,327 

Greensburg  . . . 

.  328,528 

273,683 

Pittsburgh  _ 

.  139,162 

118,074 

Greensburg  . . . 

.  98,050 

89,750 

Dawson  . 

.  100,105 

61,124 

— 

216,888 

.  7,256,692 

5,827,428 

J.  J.  McDonald,  Mine  Inspector. 


TWELFTH 


Northwestern  M.  &  Ex.  Co. 


Cascade  C.  &  C. 
Pennsylvania  C. 


& 


Ellsworth-Dunham  Coal 


Superior  Coal 


Hillsdale  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Onondaga  CM.  Co . 

McClure  &  Tyson  Coal  Co. 

M.  Burns  Estate . 

H.  E.  Clark . 


Reed  Colliery 


Smaller  operators. 
Total  .... _ 


National  Mining  Co. 


Henderson  Coal  Co. 


Waverly  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Lincoln  Gas  Coal  Co . 

Pittsburgh  &  So’western  C.  Co _ Avella 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co . Bridgeville 

Avella  Coal  Co . Greensburg 

South  Fayette  Coal  Co . Bridgeville 

Export  Coal  Co . Expedit 

Smaller  operators . 

Total  . 

P.  J- 


.Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,132,824 

636,979 

.Du  Bois 

735,886 

524,127 

.  Clearfield 

711,734 

521,183 

,  Punxsutawney 

626,252 

402,899 

.  Sykesville 

385,450 

302,599 

,  Cresson 

291,634 

158,418 

.  St.  Benedict 

140,444 

144,017 

.  Punxsutawney 

104,875 

115,974 

.  St.  Benedict 

140,778 

95,535 

,  Punxsutawnev 

90,396 

72,525 

,  Glen  Campbell 

64,772 

67,104 

.Glen  Campbell 

99,904 

55,223 

Glen  Campbell 

88,408 

51,731 

51,490 

39,912 

48,810 

.  Houtzdale 

45,515 

47,040 

Glen  Campbell 

55,233 

45,079 

.  Clearfield 

45,131 

43,668 

.Rochester  Mills 

36,900 

36,554 

,  Dudley 

17,614 

30,600 

,  Curwensville 

41,388 

35,454 

.Curwensville 

•33,639 

295,031 

5,414,803 

3,818,379 

T.  J.  Lewis,  Mine  Inspector. 

ENTY-SIXTH 

.  Pittsburgh 

1,688,056 

972,509 

,  Morgan 

926,574 

904,088 

.  Pittsburgh 

488,606 

509,618 

.  Washington 

662,672 

422,182 

.  Pittsburgh 

323,971 

267,020 

.Avella 

297,170 

223,640 

.Canonsburg 

271,691 

172,175 

.Pittsburgh 

164,823 

140,878 

.  Pittsburgh 

212,070 

124,649 

110,000 

89,378 

127,847 

95,667 


5,627,606 
Callaghan,  Mine 


110,932 

88,939 

65,450 

62,793 

54,665 

36,348 

91,220 

4,247,106 

Inspector. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  C.  &  C.  Co. 


Cowanshannock  C.  &  C. 


Summit  C.  M. 
Pine  Run  Coal 


Co. 


Potts  Run  Coal  C 
Peale,  Peacock  & 

Mills  Coal  Co . 

Maple  Run  Coal  ( 
Lindsey  C.  M.  Co. 


Kerr. 


Juneau  C.  M. 
Corbett  Coal  ( 
Williams  Run 
S.  A.  Rinn  Co; 
Anita  C.  M.  G 


Mahoning  River  Coal  Co. 

Carnwarth  Coal  Co . 

Smaller  operators . 


Du  Bois . 

. .  1,088,597 

718,612 

Rochester  . 

. .  1,044,562 

628,012 

Kittanning  . 

. .  385,618 

276,436 

Punxsutawney  . . . 

. .  312,585 

211,003 

New  Bethlehem... 

. .  376,237 

177,368 

Punxsutawney  . . . 

. .  538,254 

169,609 

Clearfield  . 

..  211,748 

157,512 

St.  Benedict . 

. .  149,403 

131,808 

Timblin . 

95,829 

100,776 

Clearfield  . 

. .  82,415 

84,535 

Punxsutawney  . . . 

. .  59,195 

68,216 

Coal  Glen  . 

. .  81,865 

64,605 

Punxsutawney  . . . 

. .  73,302 

59,259 

Pittsburgh  . 

. .  76,655 

54,296 

Punxsutawney  . . . 

. .  78,938 

52,412 

Punxsutawney  . . . 

. .  96,660 

49,919 

Punxsutawney  . . . 

..  50,110 

47,618 

Punxsutawney  . . . 

. .  72,671 

43,693 

New  Bethlehem... 

. .  19,194 

43,198 

Winburne  . 

. .  67,268 

41,135 

373,241 

3,513,263 

..5,572,110 

PENNSYLVANIA  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT  OUTPUTS,  1919. 

FOURTEENTH. 


Saltsburg  Coal  Mining 
Crucible  Fuel  Co . . 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  C 
McFetridge  Bros.  Coal 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg. 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co . 

Cochran  Coal  Co . 

Allegheny  C.  &  C.  Co . . 

Keystone  Coal  Co . 

Avonmore  C.  &  C.  Co.. 

Maher  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Armstrong  County  Coal 

Park  Coal  Co . 

Mitchell-Watson  Coal  Ci 
Kiskimineitas  Coal  Co.. 

Kerr  Coal  Co . 

U.  S.  Aluminum  Co.... 
Apollo  Coal  Mining  Co 
West  Tarentum  Fuel  Co 
Paulton  Coal  Mining  Co 

Valley  Coal  Co . 

Conemaugh  Coal  Co ... . 
Ben  Franklin  Coal  Co.  . 
Logansport  Coal  Co... 
West  Penn.  Coal  Minina 


&  T. 


Dalliba  Coal  Co. 

Pine  Run  C.  &  C. 
Alladdin  C.  &  C. 

Butler  Junction  C 
W.  Leechburg  S. 

Century  Coal  Co . 

Gilpin  Coal  Co . 

Dock  Hollow  Coal  Co. 

Bagdad  C.  &  C.  Co . 

American  Sheet  &  Tin 
West  Penn.  Mining  G 
Smaller  operators  .... 
Total  . 


■  Avonmore 

417,344 

326,259 

Crucible 

288,941 

227,014 

•  Kittanning 

278,810 

260,647 

•  Creighton 

284,722 

197,547 

•  Creighton 

214,421 

179,297- 

.  Matrona 

182,604 

136,875 

•  Leechburg 

176,895 

176,524 

•  Salina 

192,075 

127,643 

.  Kittanning 

187,949 

102,879 

.  Mooween 

144,379 

124,580 

.Leechburg 

128,890 

109,143 

. Leechburg 

138,768 

119,950 

.  Leechburg 

127,782 

95,613 

.Leechburg 

129,023 

90,159 

.  Saltsburg 

125,895 

92,971 

.  Blairsville 

27,378 

81,409 

.  Freeport 

107,477 

85,418 

.  Pittsburgh 

75,996 

69,914 

.  Leechburg 

54,529 

62,104 

•  West  Tarentum  . 

65,828 

.Leechburg 

92,813 

68,501 

.  Leechburg 

80,995 

57,199 

.  Saltsburg 

78,103 

57,568 

.  Vandergrift 

40,380 

30,730 

.  Logansport 

82,000 

53,175 

.  Leechburg 

84,100 

53,217 

.  Johnetta 

64,729 

55,168 

.  Blairsville 

61,407 

49,773 

.Leechburg 

39,648 

42,731 

.Leechburg 

33,784 

48,536 

.  Leechburg 

3,906 

44,213 

. Leechburg 

42,516 

40,660 

.  Freeport 

20,365 

40,756 

.  Leechburg 

17,349 

32,565 

.  Freeport 

15,000 

31,531 

.  Leechburg 

6,969 

30,730 

.Vandergrift 

40,380 

30,072 

.  Leechburg 

39,689 

31,091 

395,687 

3,955,043 

4,884,725 

David  Young, 

Mine  Inspector. 

Hillman 


Davis  C.  &  C. 


Wilbur  CM. 


Randolph 


Smaller  operators. 
Total . 


Smaller  operators. 
Total . 


Thomas  H.  Thompson,  Mine  Inspector. 


In  Scandinavia  wood  is  the  usual  fuel,  while  the  towns  and  villages  are 
electrically  lighted  by  waterpower.  Norway  has  no  coal,  but  Sweden  has  quite 
lately  discovered  that  she  has  good  supplies. 


TWENTIETH 

■  Baltimore,  Md. 

1,119,054 

1,125,820 

Pittsburgh 

596,025 

821,489 

.  Somerset 

582,469 

608,395 

Baltimore,  Md, 

276,770 

Pittsburgh 

155,722 

211,271 

Somerset 

155,686 

181,697 

•  Baltimore,  Md. 

103,943 

169.966 

Hooversville 

70,894 

148,103 

.Hooversville 

83,172 

138,248 

.  Hooversville 

95,413 

129,456 

.  Listie 

103,246 

108,818 

Meyersdale 

132,467 

106,823 

Acosta 

60,793 

106,210 

Meyersdale 

113,660 

94,161 

.  Somerset 

43,255 

80,925 

.  Somerset 

33,413 

77,296 

.  Kimmelton 

58,863 

69,135 

.Elk  Lick 

67,095 

63,270 

Meyersdale 

105,486 

56,703 

30,607 

45,758 

Somerset 

57,280 

45,396 

Meyersdale 

42,675 

44,847 

.  Cassandra 

50,255 

41,977 

Hooversville 

20,093 

38,832 

592,443 

5,029,477 

5,383,880 

F.  W.  Cunningham,  Mine  Inspector. 

ENTY-SECOND. 

.  Pittsburgh 

2,861,717 

2,514,920 

.  Greensburg 

391,309 

345,819 

.  Irwin 

238,447 

243,023 

.  Pittsburgh 

196,231 

206,200 

.  Pittsburgh 

84,532 

84,643 

.  Pittsburgh 

36,678 

35,188 

241  068 

4,474,126 

3,680,861 

John  F. 

Bell,  Mine 

Inspector. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

While  the  bituminous  tonnage  production 
line  did  not  follow  the.  previous  practice  of 
dropping  down  again  after  a  wek  of  up-turn, 
the  additional  increase  shown  by  the  most 
recent  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
is  so  small  that  it  is  evident  that  it  is  hard 
to  sustain  an  increase  in  activity  in  the  soft  coal 
fields  at  the  present  time.  Even  though  with 
the  recorded  gain  and  considering  that 
under  the  gradual  loosening  up  of  traffic 
conditions  through  the  influence  of  milder 
weather  and  more  independent  railroad  man¬ 
agement,  there  is  more  tonnage  available, 
no  abatement  in  the,  demand  for  soft  coal 
is  observed.  But  release  of  coal  held  up  in 
transit  has  afforded  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
lief  to  consumers.  This  is  so  far  no  more 
than  the  proverbial  drop  in  the  bucket  and 
tonnage  continues  scarce  for  general  com¬ 
mercial  uses,  though  there  is  so  much  heard 
of  tonnage  available  for  export  that  some 
little  criticism  arises  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  authorized  premium  of  $1.35  a  ton  with 
reference  to  such  business. 

Although  several  days  have  elapsed  since 
the  majority  report  of  the  Bituminous  Com¬ 
mission  was  submitted  to  the  President,  and 
the  minority  report  followed  soon  after, 
wage  matters  are  still  up  in  the  air.  Two 
different  recommendations  have  been  made, 
as  the  news  dispatches  have  told,  concern¬ 
ing  the  increase  that  the  bituminous  miners 
should  get.  But,  aside  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  important  question  re¬ 
mains  :  “What  are  the  miners  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  what  are  the  operators  prepared  to 
concede?”  Apparently  we  are  far  from  the 
end  of  the  discussion  on  these  points,  and 
the  first  of  April  is  getting  very  close  at 
hand.  As  a  result  of  the  uncertainty,  con¬ 
tracting  has  been  much  interfered  with,  and 
with  Government  prices  still  in  force  there 
is  little  of  the  open  market  bargaining  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  It 
is  manifest  that  when  a  free  market  does 
again  prevail,  price  will  be  considerably 
higher.  In  fact,  with  the  granting  of  the 
advances  to  the  miners  which  even  the  con¬ 
servative  people  speak  of,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Government  price  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased. 

The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  bitumin¬ 
ous  miners’  wages  has  also  a  detrimental 
effect  with  regard  to  the  anthracite  trade, 
for  pending  a  decision  with  reference  to  the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  the  soft  coal  men  the 


anthracite  negotiations  are  virtually  at  a 
standstill,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  much 
progress  will  be  made  until  it  is  known 
what  the  other  branch  of  the  industry  has 
to  assume  in  the  matter  of  increased  costs. 
There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  restrict  as 
much  as  possible  the  advance  in  wholesale 
prices  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  anthracite 
trade  is  a  favorite  target  for  press  and  public. 

Quite  a  review  of  legal  topics  is  essential 
to  complete  a  summary  of  the  situation  at 
the,  present  time.  Two  of  the  national  coal 
associations  have  important  court  actions 
pending,  as  our  news  columns  have  told. 
Out  in  Indianapolis  announcement  is  made 
of  wholesale  indictment  of  operators  and 
miners’  officials.  No  details  are  given,  and, 
apparently,  they  will  be  withheld  for  a  little 
while  to  come,  but  no  time  is  lost  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  finding  of  indictments  and 
spreading  broadcast  the  intimation  that  the 
coal  people  are  in  bad.  This  is  a  reflection 
of  the  general  attitude  towards  the  industry 
and  a  reminder  of  the  caution  necessary. 

Representative  Tilson  of  Connecticut  has 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Lever 
Act,  taking  the  view  that  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  have  been  interfered  with  by 
the  restriction  of  trade  activity  that  the  law 
involves.  And  a  similar  measure  has 
been  introduced  in  the  senate  by  Senator 
Frelinghuysen,  chairman  of  a  sub-committee 
that  has  been  investigating  the  coal  commit¬ 
tee  for  some  months.  He  has  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  encourage,  the  summer  buy¬ 
ing  of  coal  through  the  authorization  of 
lower  freight  rates  in  spring  and  summer 
than  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  last  but 
not  least  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Federal  Coal  Commissioner  to  exercise  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  over  the  coal  trade.  Thus 
we  see  the  development  of  the  fuel  control 
idea  which  so  many  anticipated  would  come 
about  when  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
first  launched.  As  the  young  lion’s  first 
taste  of  blood  creates  an  appetite  that  is 
never  overcome,  so  with  Government  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  coal  trade.  And  we  might 
say,  in  fact,  the  inauguration  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureau  or  department  marks  a  step 
that  is  never  retraced,  the  idea  being  to 
augment  constantly  any  foothold  once  at¬ 
tained.  As  Horace  Greeley  once  expressed 
it,  the  idea  is  to  gain  access  to  the  Treasury 
through  a  gimlet-hole,  to  be  enlarged  as 
soon  as  posible  to  an  auger-hole. 

The  gathering  of  statistics  seems  to  be 
the  primary  object  of  the  Coal  Commis¬ 


sioner’s  office,  as  announced,  but  no  doubt 
the  statistics  once  obtained  would  be  the 
basis  for  various  moves  relative  to  the 
regulation  of  prices  and  distribution  during 
some  future  time  of  stress,  if  not  immediate¬ 
ly.  Another  topic  appertaining  to  law  and 
lawyers  is  the  Taft  opinion  viewing  favor¬ 
ably  the  contentions  of  the  smokeless  in¬ 
terests  on  certain  points.  It  is  so  long  since 
Judge  Taft  was  engaged  in  the,  practice  of 
law,  or  even  the  consideration  of  what 
might  be  called  the  general  run  of  cases,  his 
administrative  duties  occupying  most  of  his 
time  during  the  past  20  years,  that  we  would 
not  bank  too  strongly  on  his  opinion  cover¬ 
ing  a  case  involving  present  day  thought 
and  legislation  to  so  large  a  degree,  but  the 
prestige  attaching  to  his  position  as  a 
former  President  is  such  that  his  opinion  is 
bound  to  carry  considerable  weight  in  any 
event. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  many 
points  of  controversy  in  the  trade  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  approaching  expira¬ 
tion  of  numerous  contracts  make  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  some  action  be  taken  soon  that  will 
enable  coal  men  to  enter  upon  new  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  sale  of  their  product  at  prices 
that  will  show  a  reasonable  profit  and  at  the 
same  time  will  not  bring  them  into  conflict 
with  the  law.  The  absolute  removal  of  all 
price  restrictions  will  be  as  good  for  con¬ 
sumers  as  for  producers  and  distributors  in  the 
long  run,  for  if  the  price  is  fixed  too  high, 
increased  output  will  apply  the  necessary 
remedy.  The  intimation  is  given  by  some 
careful  observers  that  perhaps  price  restric¬ 
tions  will  be  removed  when  the  railroads 
have  secured  at  low  prices  all  the  tonnage 
they  now  desire. 

We  are  now  up  to  the  period  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  After  a  hard  winter,  spring  is 
here  and  some,  lessening  of  the  retail  de¬ 
mand  will  be  experienced.  But  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  dealers  will  make  unusual  efforts 
this  year  to  obtain  tonnage  well  in  advance. 
Certainly  there  will  be  no  slackening  in  their 
efforts  before  the  turn  of  the  month,  for 
there  is  no  prospect  of  reduced  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  after  April  1st.  In  fact,  the  only 
question  seems  to  be  how  much  of  an  in¬ 
crease  will  eventuate.  Once  it  is  realized 
by  the  public  that  a  decrease  is  not  to  be 
anticipated,  the  stocking  up  of  supplies  for 
the  ensuing  season  will  doubtless  get  under 
way,  and  with  some  little  help  from  “buy 
early”  advertising  campaigns,  where  re¬ 
quired,  the,  summer  season  should  be  a  very 
active  one. 

With  anthracite  wage  negotiations  at  a 
standstill,  the  possibility  of  a  suspension  of 
work  at  the  hard  coal  mines  is  recognized 
as  a  feature  of  growing  importance,  for  even 
a  brief  shutdown,  it  is  recognized,  might 
mean  abnormal  conditions  for  a  year  to  come. 
As  we  have  said  before,  the  supplying  of 
the  demand  for  hard  coal  is  now  a  game  of 
nip  and  tuck  under  the  best  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  every  additional  day  of  idleness 
beyond  those  that  are  seemingly  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  mining  industry  adds  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Evidence  ac¬ 
cumulates  all  the  time  that  anthracite  pro¬ 
duction,  meaning  shipments  of  fresh-mined 
tonnage,  is  practically  at  its  maximum.  The 
plans  of  all  concerned  must  be  shaped  with 
this  idea  in  mind.  Full-time  work  through¬ 
out  the  year  will  afford  no  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  this  highly  essential  fuel.  The 
days  of  over-production  are  gone  forever. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Active  Demand  lor  Anthracite  as  Buyers  Seek  to  Forestall  Price  Advance  Next  Month — 
Better  Movement  of  Bituminous  Eases  Situation  to  Some  Extent. 


Demand  for  anthracite  continues  strong  in 
all  directions,  for  while  retailers  in  many 
places  are  comfortably  fixed  as  regards  cur¬ 
rent  needs,  they  realize  that  they  cannot  go 
wrong  by  taking  in  additional  tonnage  at 
present  prices.  Not  only  is  a  spring  discount 
considered  beyond  the  range  of  possibility, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  April 
price  will  be  above  the  winter  circular — 
provided  there  is  an  April  price. 

Events  of  the  past  week  have  not  removed 
the  uncertainty  regarding  wage  matters  and 
what  the  miners  will  do  if  a  new  agreement 
is  delayed  beyond  the  first  of  next  month.  In 
1916  they  remained  at  work  in  April,  pending 
a  settlement ;  in  certain  earlier  years  they  quit 
work  until  a  new  scale  was  fixed  up.  It  is 
anybody’s  guess  whether  the  collieries  will 
be  in  operation  a  month  from  now  or  not. 

Not  only  is  the  retail  trade  seeking  to  fore¬ 
stall  price  advances  and  possible  interruptions 
to  supply,  but  to  quite  an  extent  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  is  trying  to  do  the  same.  Neither 
dealers  nor  consumers  are  meeting  with  any 
marked  success.  For  one  thing,  production 
has  been  interfered  with  to  quite  a  degree  in 
the  last  ten  days  by  flooded  collieries,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  Then  there 
are  embargoes  still  in  effect  which  prevent 
shipments  being  made  to  some  sections,  nota¬ 
bly  parts  of  New  England. 

Even  locally  and  at  line  points  not  under 
embargo  the  receipts  are  insufficient  to  per¬ 
mit  of  heavy  stocking  up.  Retailers  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  divide  up  their  tonnage  among  a  large 
number  of  consumers  who  need  coal  with 
which  to  finish  the  season.  When  this  class 
of  business  is  taken  care  of  there  is  not  much 
left  for  householders  who  want  to  put  in  next 
season’s  supply  right  away,  nor  can  the  deal¬ 
ers  themselves  accumulate  much  in  the  way  of 
reserve  supplies.  . 

Independent  operators  report  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  all  domestic  sizes,  including 
pea,  at  the  75-cent  premium,  and  occasional 
sales  at  $1  to  $1.25  over  the  circular  are  heard  • 
of  in  the  line  trade. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  bringing  50  to  75  cents 
over  the  circular,  and  buyers  are  sometimes 
willing  to  pay  even  higher  prices  for  loaded 
boats.  Some  grades  of  independent  rice  are 
being  held  for  premiums  of  25  to  50  cents, 
but  ordinary  varieties  are  usually  available  at 
the  company  price.  Barley  is  hard  to  move 
even  at  a  50-cent  reduction. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Indications  of  a  sligthly  easier  situation  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  bituminous  trade. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  breaking  up 
of  a  hard  winter  and  the  improvement  in 
transportation  that  was  bound  to  develop 
when  blizzards  and  zero  weather  ceased  to  be 
a  common  occurrence.  Thus  far  the  change 
for  the  better  is  more  noticeable  at  tidewater 
and  at  consumers’  plants  than  in  the  region. 

Within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  consider¬ 
able  coal  that  was  shipped  weeks  or  even 
months  ago,  only  to  be  sidetracked  because 
the  railroads  were  unable  to  handle  all  the 
cars  under  load,  has  been  delivered  to  all-rail 
consignees.  During  the  same  period  consum¬ 
ers  getting  their  coal  by  water  have  received 
heavier  deliveries  on  account  of  the  piers  not 
being  so  badly  hampered  by  weather  condi¬ 


tions.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  rule 
.requiring  all  bituminous  shippers  to  use  the 
pools  has  been  a  factor  in  speeding  up  the 
loading  of  boats. 

While  the  freer  movement  of  coal  by  rail 
and  water  has  brought  at  least  temporary  re¬ 
lief  to  many  buyers,  the  mines  will  not  be 
helped  materially  until  the  cars  now  being  re¬ 
leased  from  congestion  have  had  time  to  make 
the  return  trip  in  larger  numbers  than  has 
been  the  case  so  far.  Operators  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  Railroad  report  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  in  car  supply,  but  on  other  roads 
the  change  for  the  better  is  less  noticeable.  It 
is  not  apparent  at  all  in  some  districts. 

Reports  from  the  region  indicate  that  trade 
buyers  are  paying  from  $4  to  $4.25  for  ton¬ 
nage  to  apply  on  export  or  bunker  orders, 
and  practically  the  entire  output  is  being 
shipped  on  contracts  or  held  for  high-priced 
business. 

From  all  accounts  not  many  new  contracts 
are  being  closed,  the  wage  uncertainty  and 
lack  of  information  as  to  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  do  about  continuing  price  control 
making  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  contract 
that  is  satisfactory  either  to  the  buyer  or 
seller.  It  seems  certain  that  if  the  miners  get 
a  total  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  and  the 
Government  takes  its  hands  off,  the  contract 
price  for  Pool  10  coal  will  be  close  to  $4,  for 
producers  are  now  commonly  quoting  $3.75 
plus  any  wage  increase  over  and  above  the 
original  14  per  cent.  Prices  on  Pools  9  and 
71  will  be  governed  largely  by  what  these 
coals  sell  for  in  the  export  trade. 

Owing  to  heavier  dumpings  over  the  piers, 
loaded  boats  in  the  harbor  are  not  command¬ 
ing  such  high  prices  as  formerly.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  boats  accumulate 
less  demurrage  now  than  when  they  often 
had  to  wait  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  to 
load. 

One  encouraging  feature  is  that  confisca¬ 
tions  and  diversions  are  becoming  less  numer¬ 
ous  week  by  week  and  promise  soon  to  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past  if  new  labor  troubles 
do  not  eventuate. 


Criticism  Quickly  Arises. 

Although  no  details  have  yet  been  given  out  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  indictments  found  (or 
said  to  have  been  found)  against  mine  operators  and 
mine  workers’  officials  in  the  Central  Competitive 
District,  many  papers  have  already  commented  upon 
the  circumstances. 

Even  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  which  is  generally  con¬ 
servative  in  its  editorial  comment  refers  to  the  in¬ 
dictments  as  serious,  and  asserts  that  the  day  in 
court  for  the  accused  will  be  a  serious  occasion,  and 
refers  to  the  arraignment  of  the  plotters,  “who  have 
much  to  answer  for,”  etc.,  although  no  one  outside 
of  the  judicial  circle  knows  as  yet  what  they  will 
have  to  answer  for.  Verily  the  coal  men  have  few 
friends ! 


Canadian  Production  and  Consumption. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Canada  during  1919 
amounted  to  13,586,300  tons  against  14,977,925  tons 
in  1918.  The  coal  consumption  of  the  Dominion 
during  1919  amounted  to  28,768,099  tons,  compared 
with  34,771,832  tons  in  1918.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
i's  necessary  to  import  more  coal  than  is  produced 
in  the  course  of  a  year  in  order  to  meet  coal  re¬ 
quirements. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 


Anthracite  Tonnage  Curtailed  by  Floods — 

Bituminous  Shortage  Unrelieved. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  lost  none  of  its  momen¬ 
tum  with  the  coming  of  milder  weather;  so  far  as 
actual  demand  on  the  part  of  the  local  dealers  is 
concerned  we  can  truthfully  say  there  has  been  an 
increased  call  for  the  popular  sizes.  The  consumer 
seems  determined  to  lay  aside  coal  for  another  win¬ 
ter,  but  in  addition  stocks  have  been  almost  depleted 
and  the  dealers  are  being  pressed  for  delivery. 

During  the  past  ten  days  the  receipts  of  prepared 
sizes — stove  and  nut — have  been  extremely  light  and 
the  retailers  continue  to  be  fed  on  the  story  that  the 
coal  is  going  to  New  England,  and  the  dealers  are 
beginning  to  wonder  just  when  this  will  cease,  as 
last  year  just  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  present 
they  were  told  that  that  district  must  be  filled  up 
while  open  weather  was  prevailing. 

It  certainly  has  been  a  good  season  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  shippers  for  they  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  75c.  premium  right  through  the  season, 
and  at  this  time  there  are  some  of  them  who  are 
believed  to  be  getting  even  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  for  an  occasional  car  or  so  of  stove  and  nut. 

Egg  coal  a  few  weeks  ago  showed  some  tendency 
to  lag,  but  it  is  now  picking  up  remarkably  well. 
While  much  of  the  call  for  it  at  this  time  is  from 
the  dealers  who  are  reported  to  be  filling  up  cellars, 
a  large  part  of  the  demand  is  believed  to  be  coming 
from  gas  companies  who  have  been  cut  off  from 
their  usual  supplies  of  gas  coal  and  have  had  to  make 
larger  quantities  of  water  gas. 

There  is  also  a  good  furnace  demand  for  this  size. 

Pea  seems  to  have  come  back  with  almost  old-time 
vigor.  It  has  reached  the  point  where  the  dealers 
are  calling  upon  the  shippers  and  actually  saying  they 
must  have  more  pea.  Naturally  the  companies  are 
the  ones  who  feel  this  demand  the  most,  but  even 
the  independents  are  sending  good  tonnages  to  their 
regular  trade  at  full  premium  prices.  Some  of  the 
dealers  who  had  looked  forward  to  carrying  a  stock 
of  this  size  over  to  next  season,  in*  the  event  of  pea 
being  eliminated,  are  now  doubtful  if  they  are  going 
to  have  enough  to  fill  current  orders. 

There  is  a  strong  market  for  steam  sizes  and  the 
companies  are  having  difficulty  in  meeting  their 
orders.  Of  course  some  of  this  has  been  due  to  lost 
time  at  the  mines  due  to  floods,  which  were  repeated 
this  week,  and  one  day  one  of  the  big  shippers  had 
17  mines  idle.  In  addition  the  washeries,  which 
produce  big  tonnages  of  steam  sizes,  have  been  crip¬ 
pled  in  the  same  way.  The  independents  on  spot 
shipments  are  getting  a  fair  premium  above  $3.40 
on  their  buckwheat  and  are  breaking  about  even  on 
rice,  which  most  of  them  are  glad  to  do.  Barley 
is  still  a  problem  to  dispose  of  and  can  without 
trouble  be  bought  from  50  to  75c.  off. 

All  the  retail  dealers  are  covering  themselves  as 
to  price  on  deliveries  after  the  first  of  April.  With 
the  conference  between  the  miners  and  operators 
likely  to  be  long  drawn  out,  there  is  no  way  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  retail  price  and  new  business  is  taken 
with  that  understanding.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
anthracite  scale  will  not  be  announced  before  the 
bituminous  men  come  to  an  agreement. 

Bituminous  Users  Still  Hard  Pressed. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Consumers  are  extremely  anxious  to  receive  heavier 
tonnages,  but  the  best  that  most  of  them  can  do  is 
to  keep  going.  This  week  there  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  an  increase  in  the  confiscations  of  coal  by 
the  railroads  and  some  consumers  complain  bitterly 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  the  point  of  closing 
down  on  this  account. 

There  is  still  much  sparring  around  as  to  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  coming  season.  Numerous  concerns 
have  their  men  out  offering  tentative  contract  fig¬ 
ures,  all  of  which  are  tied  up  with  reservations  as 
to  the  relinquishment  of  Government  control  and 
the  report  of  the  commission  on  wages.  So  far  as 
an  opinion  can  be  ventured  it  looks  as  though  the 
producers  are  expecting  a  contract  figure  ranging 
from  $3.50  to  $3.75,  with  more  tendency  to  the  latter 
than  the  former. 
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The  consumer  is  just  a  least  bit  slow  to  close 
contracts,  especially  since  there  are  so  many  reserva¬ 
tions  that  it  docs  not  mean  much  anyway,  except 
possibly  a  willingness  of  the  shipper  to  try  to  take 
care  of  them.  The  consumers’  chief  concern  is  coal 
for  current  needs,  and  it  would  also  appear  that  they 
are  desirous  of  getting  as  much  in  storage  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  they  fully  realize  that  they  are  saving 
money  on  every  ton  they  get  into  their  plants. 

There  continues  to  be  much  debate  as  to  when 
Government  control  will  be  relinquished,  quite  a 
number  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  six  weeks  will 
see  the  end  of  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  should  happen 
at  that  time  if  the  demand  for  coal  is  still  as  strong 
as  at  present,  as  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  runaway 
market  as  to  price.  Due  to  the  growing  opinion  that 
the  law  under  which  price  control  was  established 
is  somewhat  faulty,  it  would  seem  that  some  ship¬ 
pers  even  now  have  little  respect  for  Government 
regulation,  if  the  rumors  of  price  quotation  one  hears 
occasionally  are  to  be  believed. 

There  is  little  sign  of  a  spot  market,  as  the  only 
coal  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  way  is  a  limited  ton¬ 
nage  of  wagon  coal,  and  unfortunately  some  of  this 
is  so  poorly  prepared  that  buyers  are  chary  about 
buying  it  and  subject  it  to  critical  inspection  before 
acceptance. 

There  is  a  fair  volume  of  bunkering  business  at 
tide  and  some  little  coastwise  movement  to  northern 
ports,  although  with  the  lifting  of  rail  embargoes 
an  increased  tonnage  is  going  all-rail,  due  to  the 
high  boat  rates. 


FAIRMONT  REGION  NEWS. 


Car  Situation  Still  Troublesome  but  Shows 
Some  Slight  Improvement. 

Nothing  especially  startling  has  broken  in  the  car 
supply  conditions  in  the  Fairmont  region  this  week. 
If  anything,  it  is  just  a  shade  better  than  last  week. 

M  ith  a  landslide  on  the  M.  R.  branch  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  near  Haywood,  on  Monday 
fourteen  mines  were  out  of  luck  and  received  no 
cars,  seven  of  these  operations  being  those  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  Operators  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  Railroad  also  ran  up  against  a  snag  on  Mon¬ 
day  when  the  train  carrying  empties  to  the  mines 
was  wrecked  at  Monon,  W.  Va.,  which  threw  a 
dozen  of  mines  out  of  operation.  Despite  these 
mishaps,  the  production  of  the  Fairmont  region  was 
1.537  cars  of  coal  and  coke — 1,520  cars  of  coal  and 
17  cars  of  coke. 

Tuesday  there  were  525  cars  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  As  a  result  of 
the  shortage  on  the  division  there  were  87  mines 
idle  on  Tuesday.  In  the  West  Virginia  district  of 
the  Monongahela  Railroad,  on  Tuesday  there  were 
170  cars  placed — a  29  per  cent  run. 

The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  is  one  of  the  systems  that 
is  continuously  sending  cars  on  connecting  lines 
without  having  any  kind  of  a  return  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  made  thereby. 

Outlook  for  Lake  Season. 

Scores  of  inquiries  for  Lake  business  poured  into 
the  Fairmont  region  this  week,  but  from  present 
indications  this  will  be  an  off  season  for  Lake  busi¬ 
ness.  The  indications  are  that  the  season  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  opened  by  the  Board  of  Marine  Insurance  be¬ 
fore  May  1,  as  the  lakes  are  full  of  ice  and  will  be 
rather  late  this  year,  the  weather  having  been  very 
cold  along  the  Lake  front.  If  business  would  open 
May  1.  this  means  that  coal  would  hardly  leave  the 
coal  mines  here  before  April  15.  Tonnage  is  bound 
to  be  short  from  the  Fairmont  field  this  year.  One 
large  company  that  usually  sends  anywhere  from 
300.000  to  500,000  tons  to  the  Lakes  annually,  will 
not  send  an  ounce  this  year,  as  it  expects  to  go  hot 
after  export  business. 

Obstacles  are  so  numerous  that  Fairmont  coal  men 
generally  are  desirous  of  letting  “hands  off.’’  In 
the  first  place,  the  freight  rate  from  Fairmont  was 
increased  twice  to  once  with  Illinois  fields,  which 
make  all-rail  shipments  more  attractive  from  these 
and  No.  8  Ohio  fields.  Embargoes  and  an  erratic 
car  supply  are  also  factors  in  the  coming  Lake  busi¬ 
ness.  Prior  to  the  war,  Fairmont  coal  was  in  great 
demand  along  the  Lakes,  but  after  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 


ministration  put  into  effect  the  zoning  regulations 
Fairmont  coal  went  elsewhere  and  splint  coal  re¬ 
placed  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Aside  from  this,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  other  railroads 
had  substitute  coals  during  the  war  and  have  be¬ 
come  permanent  users,  with  the  result  that  Fair¬ 
mont  coal,  ideal  for  railroad  fuel,  was  replaced  dur¬ 
ing  the  zoning  period,  and  railroads,  in  view  of  the 
excessive  freight  rate,  prefer  coal  from  fields  closer 
to  the  scene  of  operation. 

Word  from  President  Awaited. 

No  little  discussion  is  caused  by  the  report  of  the 
bituminous  coal  commission.  Operators  here  expect 
that  President  Wilson  will  show  his  hand  on  the 
proposition  this  week.  There  is  much  speculation 
as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  controversy,  opin¬ 
ions  varying  considerably. 

Buyers  are  numerous  in  the  region  and  prices  are 
holding  up  at  government  figures,  with  a  number  of 
sales  reported  beyond  that.  Representatives  of  ce¬ 
ment  mills  and  big  industrial  plants  have  been  here 
for  some  time  trying  to  get  some  coal.  Some  ac¬ 
tivity  is  shown  in  export  business,  which  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  future  markets  for  Fairmont 
coal  just  as  soon  as  the  ropes  are  loosened.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  reached  the  112  car 
mark,  the  largest  since  March  1.  Some  permits  are 
being  issued  for  export  business,  but  they  are  being 
dealt  out  rather  sparingly,  however.  Export  prices 
in  vogue  here  are:  Mine-run,  $3.10;  three-quarters, 
$3.40. 

Knowing  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is 
plumb  up  against  it  for  fuel,  the  operators  have 
agreed  to  assist  this  system  in  its  difficulties.  This 
system  at  present  wants  from  110  to  125  cars  of 
railroad  fuel  daily.  So  far  it  is  receiving  80  cars 
or  more  a  day,  but  the  B.  &  O.  has  been  confiscating 
the  coal  in  order  to  meet  its  needs. 

Last  week  the  mines  along  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  loaded  4,979  cars 
of  coal  and  coke — 4,889  cars  of  coal  and  90  cars  of 
coke.  This  is  an  actual  coal  production  on  the  di¬ 
vision  of  244,450  tons  last  week,  or  1,890  cars  more 
than  the  production  of  the  second  week  of  March, 
1919. 

Last  week  these  totals  were  struck  on  the  divi¬ 
sion :  Coal  loading,  4,889  cars;  coal  east,  4,147  cars; 
coal  west,  743  cars ;  total  coke  loading,  90  cars ; 
coke  east,  52  cars;  coke  west,  38  cars;  coal  loaded 
by  wagon  mines,  26  cars ;  Curtis  Bay  shipments,  261 
cars;  St.  George  shipments,  99  cars;  Michigan  point 
shipments,  102  cars;  Ohio  point  shipments,  247  cars; 
miscellaneous  western  points,  394  cars. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  last  week  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  aggregated  1,021 
cars  of  coal.  This  was  just  17  cars  more  than  the 
previous  week.  B.  &  O.  and  P.  &  R.  showed  in¬ 
creases.  Maine  Central  received  quite  a  little  ton¬ 
nage  last  week.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  and  New  York  Central  were  shaded,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  some  months. 


Michigan  Situation  Serious. 

The  coal  situation  in  Michigan  continues  par¬ 
ticularly  serious  this  week  and  buyers  from  many 
points  in  that  state  have  been  in  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  in  their  effort  to  secure  increased  supplies  of 
fuel.  Though  the  demand  from  Michigan  seems 
most  acute,  buyers  are  not  limited  to  that  state  by 
any  means. 

It  is  declared  that  the  majority  of  purchasers  seek¬ 
ing  coal  from  Michigan  represent  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  of  mostly  an  essential  nature  that  must  either 
secure  stocks  of  coal  shortly  or  face  the  alternative 
of  closing  their  doors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
number  of  buyers  from  Iowa,  who  have  been  anxious 
to  get  fuel,  represent  the  domestic  demand  and  most 
of  the  visitors  are  retailers,  or  their  representatives. 


San  Francisco  Coal  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  during 
the  calendar  year  1919  were:  By  water — British 
Columbia,  9,070  tons;  Australia,  18,099  tons;  Wash¬ 
ington,  197  tons;  eastern  domestic,  98,438  tons;  by 
rail — 170.301  tons,  a  total  of  296,105  tons.  Coke  re¬ 
ceipts  by  rail  during  the  year  amounted  to  2,140 
tons. 


BIG  DEMAND  AT  CHICAGO. 


No  Tendency  Among  Operators  to  Contract — 
Coal  and  Car  Shortage  Continues. 

Large  and  increasing  demand,  together  with  no 
improvement  in  the  shortage  of  supply,  continue  to 
be  the  outstanding  features  of  the  situation  in  the 
Chicago  coal  trade.  Requests  for  coal  are  becoming 
more  insistent  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  improved  car  and 
shipping  conditions  has  appeared  to  off-set  this 
demand. 

Buyers  in  market  who  are  endeavoring  to  place 
orders  for  future  coal  supplies,  are  numerous.  There 
is  no  tendency  among  operators  or  wholesalers  to 
contract  for  the  delivery  of  fuel. 

Large  numbers  of  manufacturers’  representatives 
have  been  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week,  and  are 
still  here,  seeking  coal  for  immediate  delivery.  Most 
firms  are  so  well  sold  up  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  additional  orders  to  be  taken  with  any  assur¬ 
ance  of  delivery. 

Transportation  is  still  so  sluggish  that  traffic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  many  firms  continue  numerous  and 
are  exerting  every  ^ffort  to  get  coal  already  in  the 
cars  delivered  through  the  Chicago  yards.  De¬ 
livery  of  cars  from  one  road  to  another  requires 
considerable  time  during  present  conditions  and  little 
satisfaction  is  obtained  in  many  instances  in  securing 
prompt  movement  of  this  coal. 

There  has  been  practically  no  improevment  re¬ 
ported  as  yet  in  the  car  situation,  either  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  return  of  the  roads  or  from  any  other 
source  and  it  is  now  more  apparent  than  ever  that 
the  time  is  well  in  the  future  when  any  material 
change  for  the  better  will  be  noted.  This  car  short¬ 
age  which  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  50  per  cent, 
continues  as  the  principal  factor  in  keeping  down 
production  of  the  mines. 

Though  steps  were  taken  at  once  by  most  of  the 
railroads  to  place  their  cars  and  engines  in  a  better 
state  of  repair,  so  that  greater  efficiency  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  their  present  equipment,  no  change  has 
been  noticed  in  the  service  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  render. 

No  Cheap  Coal  in  Summer. 

Operators  declare  that  the  people  generally  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  cheap 
coal  this  summer.  This  fact  is  having  a  pronounced 
effect  on  the  market.  With  the  excessive  demand 
that  promises  to  continue  for  some  time,  the  pres¬ 
ent  outlook  indicates  that  even  during  the  summer 
it  will  be  a  question  of  getting  the  coal  rather  than 
price.  The  demand  will  be  so  heavy  and  from  so 
many  sources  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  market 
for  coal  that  will  closely  approximate  if  it  does  not 
actually  exceed  the  supply. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among 
Chicago  operators  over  conditions  at  Washington. 
The  majority  of  coal  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  situation  had  been  left  alone  by  the  Government 
that  it  would  have  been  settled  once  for  all,  but  now 
it  is  declared  that  official  action  has  only  “prolonged 
the  agony”  and  many  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
further  trouble  bob  up  along  about  April  1. 

As  far  as  the  immediate  effect  on  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  however,  it  is  expected  that  the 
increase  granted  at  Washington  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  miners  and  that  for  the  present  it  will 
serve  to  counter-bdlance  the  unrest  that  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  car  shortage  which  has  enforced 
greatly  shortened  working  hours  on  the  miners. 

The  situation  in  which  the  coal  operator  finds  him¬ 
self  is  not  improved  in  any  particular  by  the  finding 
of  the  Coal  Strike  Commission,  and  local  coal  men 
declare  that  no  settled  condition  can  result  until  the 
matter  of  price  is  satisfactorily  and  correctly  ad¬ 
justed. 

Retail  business  in  the  Chicago  field  continues  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  for  the  past  week.  Though  many 
dealers  have  contracts  that  are  taking  good  care  of 
their  demands,  others  are  making  every  effort  to 
purchase  coal  of  desired  grades  on  the  market  to 
meet  the  immediate  demands  of  the  consumers. 

Little  coal  is  coming  into  the  market  that  is  not 
already  under  contract  and  the  purchaser  who  is 
depending  on  grabbing  his  supply  out  of  stocks  of 
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transit  coal  that  come  along,  usually  is  forced  to  go 
on  his  way  without  fuel. 

Seizures  of  coal  by  railroads  are  being  complained 
of  by  many  operators  but  it  is  declared  that  most 
serious  losses  from  this  source  are  being  suffered 
in  the  East.  Steps  are  being  considered  toward 
bringing  action  against  the  Pennsylvania  lines. 

Some  coal  companies  declare  that  with  rail  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  at  their  best  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  meet  the  orders  that  they  now 
have  on  their  books.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  in  what 
shape  the  present  shortage  of  cars  that  limits  mine 
operations  to  just  about  half  time,  puts  the  coal 
■situation  in  the  central  western  field. 

All  grades  of  smokeless  coal  continue  at  about  the 
fame  degree  of  scarcity  on  the  Chicago  market. 


PITTSBURGH  CONDITIONS. 


.Situation  Shows  but  Little  Improvement — 
Operators  Optimistic. 

While  many  of  the  mines  that  were  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  operations  two  weeks  ago  on  account  of  the 
railroad  car  shortage  are  now  working,  the  situation 
in  the  Pittsburgh  coal  field  shows  little  improvement. 
R.  W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  made  the  statement 
Wednesday  that  the  car  supply  has  not  been  above 
50  per  cent  at  any  time  during  the  past  fortnight, 
Snd  most  of  the  time  has  been  as  low  as  20  per  cent. 
The  Panhandle  district  reports  more  cars  than  were 
available  last  week  for  the  movement  of  coal  out 
of  that  part  of  the  field. 

The  up-river  district  is  perhaps  the  most  active 
spot  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  field,  because  most 
of  the  coal  from  that  region  is  being  delivered  to 
Pittsburgh  industries,  and  is  being  brought  down  the 
Monongahela  River.  All  of  the  ice  is  now  out  of 
the  river  and  more  boats  are  being  pressed  into 
service  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  coal  to  the 
steel  plants. 

The  operators  are  quite  optimistic  now  concerning 
the  duration  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  subsequent  cancellation  of  price  regu¬ 
lations.  It  is  generally  expected  that  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  pass  out  of  existence  no  later  than 
April  1  and  permit  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal, 
which  producers  say,  will  justify  operations. 

Increase  in  'Price  Necessary. 

A  20-cent-a-ton  increase  in  bituminous  coal  to  the 
consumer,  or  $2.55  a  ton  for  run-of-mine  coal,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  Government  fixed  price  of  $2.35 
a  ton,  will  be  necessa^,  the  coal  operators  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  declare,  if  the  recommendations  for  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  wages  for  the  coal  miners  by  the 
coal  commission  is  approved  by  President  Wilson. 

It  will  be  at  least  20  cents  a  ton  increase  in  the 
price,  according  to  the  operators,  and  this,  it  is 
maintained,  would  take  care  only  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  25  per  cent  increase  exceeds  the  14  per 
cent  increase  already  granted  the  miners.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  increase  was  to  be  given  without 
advancing  the  price  of  coal. 

Operators  here  say  there  isn’t  any  question  but 
that  the  additional  11  per  cent  increase  must  come 
out  of  the  selling  price  of  coal.  Officially,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  neither  the  operators  nor  the  mine 
workers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  would  comment 
on  the  commission’s  recommendations.  Robert  W. 
Gibbons,  president  of  District  No.  5,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  said  he  had  nothing  to  say 
in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  official  notification  of 
what  the  award  is  to  be.  For  the  operators,  R.  W. 
Gardiner,  taking  much  the  same  position,  indicated 
that  the  mine  owners  would  have  nothing  to  say, 
and  probably  will  not  even  call  a  meeting,  until  it 
is  found  what  President  Wilson  does  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  two  majority  members,  and  the 
minority  report  to  be  filed  by  John  P.  White,  repre¬ 
senting  the  United  Mine  Workers  on  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

Generally,  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  not  to  regard  the  commission’s  recommen¬ 
dation  as  final. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION. 


Mild  Weather  Helps  to  Improve  Conditions 
• — Fair  Quantities  of  Soft  Coal  Arrive. 

Conditions  continued  to  improve  this  week,  largely 
due  to  the  Weather  Man’s  concessions  after  three 
months  of  obstinacy  and  reprehensible  behavior.  No 
storms  of  serious  menace  to  shipping  have  occurred 
for  some  days  and  it  has  been  reasonably  warm. 
The  snow  is  about  gone  hereabouts  and  has  been 
lowered  noticeably  throughout  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  although  in  the  latter  section  it  has  caused 
floods  and  taken  bridges  along  with  it  towards  the 
sea.  It  has  been  perhaps  the  worst  winter  the  New 
England  coal  men  ever  went  through  or  want  to 
go  through — little  coal,  very  bad  delivery  conditions 
and  a  great  rush  of  eleventh-hour  orders.  Retailers 
have  been  forced  to  keep  right  on  with  business 
seven  days  a  week— and  then  got  plenty  of  kicks — 
and  have,  in  a  great  many  instances,  delivered  coal 
at  a  loss  or  with  little  or  no  profit. 

The  weather  has  been  pretty  much  responsible 
for  the  wholesale  difficulties,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
retailers.  Coal  is  largely  brought  to  New  England 
by  water  and  every  bad  storm  ties  up  the  shipping 
facilities  for  anywhere  from  a  day  to  a  week.  When 
the  ships  and  barges  were  short  in  supply,  as  they 
were  this  winter,  then  a  bad  situation  immediately 
becomes  much  worse  and  almost  intolerable  at  times. 
From  opinions  expressed  in  the  trade  and  among 
business  men  generally  there  is  some  hope  that  at 
last  New  England  will  become  aroused  and  take 
steps  to  forestall  a  tie-up  of  this  same  sort  another 
winter. 

Fuel  oil  may  prove  a  great  help  and  water  power 
developments  are  in  the  same  class,  but  there  must 
be  plenty  of  coal  on  hand  in  order  to  keep  most  of 
the  industries  of  this  industrial  section  of  the  country 
at  work.  New  England  can’t  afford  to  have  the 
factory  and  mill  wheels  stop  for  want  of  fuel  when 
the  orders  are  stacked  up  high,  but  in  order  to 
avoid  such  a  situation  the  “big  men”  must  get  their 
heads  together  and  do  something  besides  wish  and 
talk.  Petty  rivalries  must  be  cast  aside  and  all  must 
pull  together  for  New  England,  otherwise— well, 
New  England  stands  to  face  disaster  to  her  manu¬ 
facturing  interests. 

Planning  to  Encourage  Summer  Buying. 

Of  course,  the  thing  that  suggests  itself  first  to 
almost  everyone  is  to  have  some  scheme  devised 
whereby  coal  can  be  brought  into  these  six  north¬ 
eastern  states  in  much  greater  volume  during  the 
warm  months.  Vice-president  Cousens  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Coal  Co.  has  spoken  of  this.  Whether  this 
plan  can  be  worked  up  so  as  to  be  really  effective 
remains  to  be  seen.  Everyone  in  the  trade  knows 
full  well  what  was  attempted  last  summer.  The 
agents,  commission  men  and  operating  companies 
tried  in  every  way  to  get  orders  here  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  They  were  persuasive,  diplomatic  and 
gave  some  sound  advice  to  the  bituminous  coal 
consumers — but  practically  without  effect. 

The  mills  and  factories,  as  a  rule,  were  well 
stocked  until  well  along  into  the  winter  and  took 
an  “I  should  worry”  attitude.  They  received  the 
representatives  of  the  coal  operating  companies  with 
courtesy,  listened  to  their  stories  or  read  their  let¬ 
ters — then  did  nothing.  Of  course,  there  always  will 
be  exceptions  to  every  rule— and  there  were  some 
in  this  case. 

The  general  experience  of  the  coal  men,  however, 
was  that  manufacturers  paid  comparatively  little 
heed  to  their  cautionings  and  predictions,  "looking 
upon  them  as  a  scheme  to  boom  sales  at  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  time  for  them. 

By  the  time  many  of  the  mill  men  and  some  of 
the  manufacturers  got  ready  to  talk  business  about 
buying  coal  the  wholesalers  and  mine  operators  had 
become  indifferent  to  the  New  England  situation. 
The  reason  for  this  shift  was  two-fold,  it  is  said. 
The  operators  were  by  that  time  being  flooded  with 
orders  from  the  West  and  other  sections  and  didn’t 
require  the  New  England  business  so  much;  also, 
they  somewhat  resented  the  laissez  faire  attitude  in 
the  face  of  their  attempts  to  give  some  sound  advice. 


Now  that  the  winter’s  experience  has  shown  con¬ 
clusively  the  soundness  of  the  advice  to  “Buy  Early” 
(and  it  may  be  said  that  this  applied  to  householders 
and  anthracite  coal  as  well  as  to  manufacturers  and 
bituminous  coal)  has  been  demonstrated  and  there 
has  been  a  good  scare  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  lesson  will  have  any  permanent  effect 
or  whether  the  consumers  will  drop  right  back  into 
the  pacifist’s  frame  of  mind  and  say:  “It  never 
can  happen  again.”  If  they  do  not  take  the  lesson 
at  its  face  value  and  guard  against  similar  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  future,  then  the  effect  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  industries  will  be  serious. 

Bituminous  coal  is  being  brought  to  New  England 
by  water  in  fairly  good  quantity  now.  The  Sub- 
Coal  Committee  is  running  its  distribution  pretty 
smoothly  and  there  are  comparatively  few  com¬ 
plaints  being  received.  Of  eourse,  the  railroads  are 
not  entirely  straightened  out  and  may  not  be  for 
two  or  three  weeks  yet,  but  they  are  “sprucing  up” 
finely  and  give  good  promise  of  being  able  to  attend 
to  their  customary  amount  of  coal  handling  soon. 
With  the  ice  and  snow  out  of  the  way  rail  conditions 
will  soon  come  back  to  normal — or  as  near  it  as 
they  have  been  for  some  time. 

Delivery  conditions  at  retail  continue  bad,  but  are 
indescribably  better  than  a  week  ago.  In  Boston 
proper  the  streets  are  not  so  bad  but  in  the  outlying 
suburbs  they  are  mostly  coated  with  ice  up  to  a 
foot  thick  and  only  several  very  warm  days  will 
serve  to  completely  free  them  from  its  grip.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  improvement  in  travel  conditions 
are  far  greater  than  anyone  even  hoped  for  two 
weeks  back.  The  country  districts,  however,  are 
worse  off  but  improving  slowly.  None  except  those 
who  have  been  through  it  knows  what  some  of  the 
country  coal  men  have  been  through  this  winter. 

Even  in  Boston  within  two  weeks  most  of  the 
companies  were  absolutely  unable  to  begin  to  fill 
orders  and  had  to  tell  people  that  the  coal  was  on 
the  wharves  and  they  could  come  and  get  it  as  best 
they  could.  Not  a  few  of  them  did  this,  but  kicked 
hard. 


TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 

Anthracite  Situation  Easier,  but  Bituminous 
Is  Slow  to  Loosen  Up. 

A  Buffalo  jobber,  just  back  from  Pittsburgh,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  trade  demoralization  there  is 
greater  than  it  is  here.  He  gives  as  a  reason  that 
we  have  some  sources  of  supply  that  Pittsburgh 
does  not  depend  on,  such  as  the  Allegheny  Valley 
mines  and  certain  parts  of.  the  Ohio  No.  8  field. 
While  we  are  far  from  easy  as  to  supply  from  all 
directions,  it  may  be  a  bit  of  comfort  to  know  that 
the  big  coal  center  is  not  getting  all  the  cars  that 
are  to  be  had. 

For  it  is  still  car  shortage  that  is  doing  all  the 
harm.  Give  the  trade  a  passable  supply  of  cars  and 
there  would  be  little  difficulty.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  trade  sees  no  relief  of  account  right  way. 
The  soft  weather  will  cut  down  the  consumption 
considerably,  but  it  will  take  a  lot  of  new  cars  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  supply  and  there  are  no  new  cars  in  sight 
and  not  likely  to  be  any  right  away.  So  it  seems 
that  the  next  few  weeks  are  pretty  sure  to  drag  along 
about  on  the  present  basis,  with  the  shipper  getting 
a  scant  supply  of  consignments  and  seeing  part  of 
them  taken  by  the  railroads. 

Winter  suddenly  let  up  and  cars  moved  at  a  better 
rate,  so  there  is  not  now  the  complaint  of  consumers 
in  distress  that  there  was  last  month.  At  the  same 
time,  shippers  are  obliged  to  exercise  all  possible 
judgment  in  the  distribution  of  the  cars  they  manage 
to  keep  possession  of.  If  there  was  relief  in  sight 
they  would  not  care  about  the  present  difficulties, 
but  they  do  not  see  any  right  away. 

As  to  prices,  perhaps  the  least  said  the  better. 
The  Government  figures  are  all  that  are  quotable, 
$4.70  for  Allegheny  Valley  sizes,  $4.50  for  Pittsburgh 
and  No.  8  lump  and  three-quarter,  and  $4.25  for  all 
slack  and  mine-run,  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo,  but  if 
anyone  is  using  these  prices  it  is  not  reported. 
Sometimes  the  mine  prices  are  close  to  these  figures. 
Certain  jobbers  try  to  follow  the  regulations,  but  if 
they  cannot  buy  coal  at  any  such  figures,  what  are 
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they  to  do?  It  is  safe  to  say  there  is  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  like  a  uniform  soft  coal  price  anywhere. 

The  hard  coal  trade  is  slowly  righting.  The  sup¬ 
ply,  which  was  so  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  big  snow 
storm,  is  much  improved  now,  so  that  most  of  the 
distributors  find  they  can  meet  the  demand  fairly 
well.  Consumption  is  light  for  the  first  time  since 
November,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  At  the  same  time  there  has  sprung 
up  a  demand  based  on  the  fear  of  a  strike  of  the 
miners  next  month,  or  a  suspension  during  tthe 
fixing  of  wages.  The  dealers  do  not  respect  this  de¬ 
mand  very  much,  but  if  they  have  coal  they  will,  of 
course,  sell  it. 

The  special  scarcity  of  natural  gas  has  caused  the 
Public  Service  Commission  to  order  coal  used  in 
house  furnaces  till  April.  This  is  uncomfortable  for 
families  that  must  move  this  spring,  as  the  retailers 
do  not  like  to  distribute  small  amounts. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 


I  nusual  Scarcity  at  Norfolk — Diversions  to 
New  England  Continues. 

L  nusual  scarcity  of  coal  has  existed  during 
the  week  at  both  Lambers  Point  and  Sewells  Point. 
At  Newport  News  a  sufficient  tonnage  has  been 
available  with  the  result  that  vessels  have  been 
congested  there.  On  Wednesday  the  C.  &  O.  had 
almost  as  much  tonnage  on  the  tracks  at  Newport 
News  as  the  N.  &  W.  and  Virginian  combined. 

Despite  the  scarcity  of  coal,  which  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  continued  shortage  of  cars, 
movement  over  the  piers  for  the  week  ended  Tues¬ 
day  at  midnight  was  heavier  than  for  the  preceding 
week.  Little  change  occurred  in  the  amount  of 
reserve  tonnage  maintained  at  tide,  an  increase  of 
approximately  8,000  tons  having  been  recorded  on 
Wednesday  over  the  preceding  Wednesday. 

Large  diversions  for  New  England  railroad  use 
continue  to  be  a  feature  of  the  local  situation.  What 
the  outlook  on  this  matter  is  no  one  can  say.  More 
than  60,000  tons  have  been  already  dumped  on  di¬ 
version  orders  and  33,000  tons  additional  will  soon 
follow.  Dealers  who  had  hoped  for  a  let-up  on  di¬ 
versions  see  no  hope  for  any  immediate  relief. 

Up  until  recently  no  sales  for  more  than  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  had  been  reported  on  the  Norfolk 
market.  It  is  now  reported  that  some  product  has 
brought  as  much  as  30  cents  premium  above  the 
Government  allowance,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
price-fixing  order  which  permits  operators  to  charge 
an  additional  sum  if  the  cost  of  production  justifies 
it.  The  Government  price  on  Pocahontas  is  $2.35 
for  domestic  sales  and  on  New  River  $270.  Contract 
prices  on  both  Pocahontas  and  New  River  are  $2.75. 

Large  Number  of  Vessels  Waiting. 

A  much  larger  number  of  vessels  are  now  waiting 
in  the  harbor  for  bunker  and  cargo  coal  than  a  week 
ago.  Last  week  reports  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  showed  260,000  tons  on  the  waiting  list.  This 
week  the  figures  are  369,000  tons.  Export  permits 
are  said  to  be  coming  through  with  some  degree  of 
freedom,  although  many  shippers  contend  the  ton¬ 
nage  allowed  for  export  is  not  as  high  as  it  might 
be.  From  the  first  of  March  through  Wednesday  71 
export  permits  had  been  allowed. 

Local  shippers  are  pleased  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  proposed  Treasury  Department  regulation  which 
would  have  required  vessels  entering  the  port  only 
to  obtain  bunker  coal  to  enter  and  clear  at  the  cus¬ 
tom  house.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Exchange, 
after  representations  from  shippers,  the  proposed 
ruling  was  abandoned.  Plad  the  order  been  en¬ 
forced  it  would  have  entailed  much  delay,  it  is  said, 
and  would  have  nullified  privileges  the  trade  has 
worked  hard  to  obtain  at  Norfolk. 

The  week’s  dumpings  amounted  to  377,285  tons. 
By  railroads,  the  figures  were:  N.  &  W.,  149,071; 
C.  &  O.,  135,890;  Virginian,  92,324. 

The  tonnage  included  in  reserve  stocks  on  the 
tracks  at  tide  was  as  follows :  N.  &  W.,  22,950  tons ; 
C.  &  O.,  48,200  tons;  Virginian,  28,416  tons;  total, 
99,566  tons. 


NO  CHANGE  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 


Trade  Views  Situation  Optimistically — Coal 
Scarce  on  Open  Market. 

With  the  car  situation  unimproved,  coal  operators 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district  state  that  there 
has  been  little  change  in  conditions  during  the  past 
week.  The  car  supply  during  the  early  part  of  this 
week  showed  a  decline  over  last  week.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  a  number  of  mines  on  the  Pennsylvania  RR. 
reported  no  cars  at  all,  while  others  reported  a  small 
percentage.  The  supply  on  the  B.  &  O.  was  also 
poor  on  Wednesday,  but  appeared  to  be  a  little  better 
than  the  P.  R.  R.  The  car  supply,  according  to 
local  men  connected  with  the  coal  trade,  is  very 
spasmodic  and  in  need  of  stabilizing  regulations.  On 
the  same  day  one  operation  will  report  no  cars  at 
all,  while  another  mine  on  the  same  railroad  will 
report  a  fair  supply  of  cars. 

The  coal  trade  continues  to  view  the  situation  op¬ 
timistically.  Operators  believe  that  the  situation  will 
soon  become  considerably  improved.  They  point 
out  that  the  open  weather  will  improve  transporta¬ 
tion  and  that  the  returning  of  the  railroads  to  their 
private  owners  is  bound  to  bring  better  shipping 
conditions  ultimately. 

The  large  number  of  coal  buyers  who  flocked  into 
Johnstown  a  short  time  ago  in  search  of  stray  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  apparently  have  met  with  little  success 
for  the  majority  of  them  departed  as  suddenly  as 
they  appeared  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  few 
coal  brokers  in  Johnstown,  excepting  the  regularly 
established  representatives  of  large  eastern  houses. 

Exports  Affect  Domestic  Tonnage. 

According  to  one  broker,  coal  on  the  open  market 
is  as  scarce  now  as  it  ever  was.  Those  who  try  to 
purchase  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  are  very  much 
out  of  luck”  for  the  reason  that  practically  all  of 
the  coal  now  on  the  market  is  for  bunker  and  export 
and  commands  a  much  higher  price  than  the  do¬ 
mestic  brokers  are  able  to  pay.  It  was  stated  that 
the  success  of  the  export  buyer  depends  upon  the 
price  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  coal.  In  some  cases 
the  full  Government  allowance  of  $1.35  per  ton  has 
been  added  to  the  price  paid.  As  the  extra  $1.35  is 
supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  placing  the  coal  in  the 
bunkers  when  the  full  amount  is  paid  to  the  opera¬ 
tor,  the  problem  of  loading  the  coal  at  tidewater  is 
passed  on  to  the  exporters. 

Reports  from  the  various  sections  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  are  to  the  effect  that  many  of 
the  wagon  loading  mines  are  again  in  operation.  At 
many  of  these  operations  the  very  best  grade  of 
coal  is  mined  which  can  readily  be  disposed  of  for 
exporting.  This  gives  the  operator  a  good  price.  In 
addition  to. the  regulation  $2.95  per  ton  and  the  $1.35 
for  exporting,  he  is  allowed  75  cents  per  ton  for 
hauling.  Much  of  this  coal  is  being  sold,  according 
to  reports,  at  figures  close  to  the  $5  mark.  However, 
operators  of  these  mines  have  additional  problems 
to  contend  with.  When  not  faced  by  a  shortage 
of  cars  the  condition  of  the  roads  prevents  them 
from  doing  a  thriving  business.  A  Somerset  County 
wagon  loader  stated  that  there  are  many  small 
operations  in  that  district  idle  at  the  present  time 
because  the  spring  thaws  have  rendered  the  roads 
impassable.  He  said  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
coal  is  hauled  in  wagons  and  auto  trucks  distances 
as  great  as  four  or  five  miles. 


Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  RR.  Tonnage 

Anthracite  tonnage  carried  over  the  Lehigh  & 
Susquehanna  RR.,  1919,  was  received  as  follows: 
From  the  Wyoming  region.  4,293,008  tons;  Upper 
Lehigh,  190,332;  Beaver  Brook,  869,191:  Mauch 
Chunk,  1,570820:  Schuylkill,  804.452:  L.  V.  RR.  at 
Packerton,  26.204;  L.  V.  RR.  at  Allentown,  122; 
total,  7,754,122  tons. 

The  tonnage  was  distributed  as  follows:  East  of 
Mauch  Chunk  by  rail,  7,189,892  tons;  east  of  Mauch 
Chunk  by  canal,  103  304;  on  line  above  Mauch  Chunk, 
163,038;  to  connecting  lines  above  Mauch  Chunk, 
297,887;  total,  7,754,122  tons. 


TWIN  CITIES  SITUATION. 


Little  Action  While  Trade  Awaits  New  Prices. 
Little  Future  Business  Placed. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  word  from  the  mines  as 
to  what  they  will  have  to  charge  for  coal  for  the 
coming  season.  It  is  doubtless  impossible  for  them 
to  make  any  definite  statement,  since  they  have  no 
positive  information  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  wage 
question. 

This  leaves  the  jobbing  and  retail  trades  in  the 
Northwest  unable  to  lay  any  plans  for  the  new 
season.  It  probably  has  done  no  particular  harm 
since  buyers  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  contract  for 
the  future  under  any  conditions.  Many  of  them  are 
too  indifferent  to  inquire  as  to  the  market  prospects. 
Those  that  do  are  much  incensed  that  the  expecta¬ 
tion  is  for  higher  prices,  and  decline  to  consider 
any  increased  fuel  costs.  This  is  strange,  since  they 
are  willingly  paying  many  other  increases.  But 
when  it  comes  to  coal,  that  seems  to  have  a  special 
dispensation  which  forbids  any  increase — in  the  eyes 
of  the  buyer. 

Notification  has  been  given  to  the  dock  operators 
that  all  dock  labor  will  ask  a  flat  increase  of  $1  a 
day.  This  is  not  a  percentage  increase  but  the  same 
amount  regardless  of  the  sum  now  being  made.  As 
there  is  an  agreement  running  until  Sept.  1,  1920, 
this  announcement  is  made-  now,  to  go  into  effect 
on  Sept.  L  This  proposed  increase  is  regarded  as 
being  made  ample  to  allow  for  trading  purposes 
and  still  obtain  a  satisfactory  gain. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  the  distribution  of  coal  could  be  distributed 
more  through  the  year.  A  form  of  graduated  scale 
is  proposed  to  this  end.  It  would  have  for  its  basic 
figure  the  fall  cost,  with  a  lesser  cost  earlier  and 
,  a  greater  cost  into  the  active  winter  period.  This 
seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  graduated  scale  on 
hard  coal,  starting  April  1  with  a  50-cent  discount, 
which  decreases  10  cents  a  month  until  Sept.  1 
finds  the  full  schedule  in  force.  But  this  system  has 
never  shown  any  real  advantage  toward  encourag¬ 
ing  early  buying. 

So  far  as  present  season’s  coal  conditions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  bulk  of  the  hard  coal  is  off  the  docks, 
and  there  would  not  be  hardly  a  pound  left  had  it 
been  possible  to  get  the  cars  to  move  coal  earlier. 
But  lack  of  cars  has  left  a  little  surplus  while  retail 
dealers  have  not  had  enough  coal  in  their  yards  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  get  cars  with  which  to  move 
the  orders  on  their  books,  as  early  as  they  wanted 
them.  The  supply  of  cars  continues  to  fall  short  of 
even  the  decreasing  needs  of  the  present.  There  is 
a  fair  surplus  of  soft  coal  on  the  different  docks, 
and  there  will  be  some  remaining  when  navigation 
opens,  about  May  1. 


British  Miners  Favor  Nationalization. 

The  recent  referendum  vote  on  the  question  of 
nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain 
shows  that  a  big  majority  of  the  miners  favors  the 
plan  and  are  willing  to  strike,  if  necessary,  to  com¬ 
pel  its  adoption  by  the  Government.  Figures  given 
out  in  London  this  week  by  the  British  Federation 
of  Mines  show  that  524,000  members  voted  in  favor 
of  a  strike,  as  against  346,00  opposing  such  a  policy. 

Owing  to  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
other  British  labor  unions,  it  is  considered  doubtful 
if  a  strike  will  be  called  on  the  nationalization  issue, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  miners  will  soon  begin  a  new 
fight  for  a  further  increase  in  wages. 


The  March  issue  of  the  Official  Railway  Guide  con¬ 
tains  the  roster  of  the  new  official  organizations  and 
in  some  cases  notable  changes  are  apparent.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  staff,  for  instance,  has  been 
almost  completely  reorganized  and  while  many  fami¬ 
liar  names,  of  course,  appear  in  practically  the  same 
positions  as  was  the  case  two  years  ago,  and  in 
some  instances  in  the  same  positions  as  under  Fed¬ 
eral  control,  the  regional  organization  has  produced 
quite  a  difference  in  typographical  arrangement  and 
in  the  case  of  other  lines  and  systems  notable 
changes  are  also  apparent,  the  general  result  being, 
we  would  say,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers 
scheduled  and  higher  honors  for  many  veterans  of 
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LOUD  CALL  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Buyers  Swamp  Market  in  Cry  for  Coal  to 
Avoid  Distress. 

The  situation  in  the  coal  districts  related  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  has  not  materially  changed,  except,  perhaps, 
in  an  accentuation  of  the  current  demand  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  variety  of  coal  fuel  from  every  section 
of  the  consuming  territory  which  depends  on  the 
Queen  City  market.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
since  the  strike  was  called  off,  the  appeals  for  coal 
bear  the  tone  of  real  distress.  It  is  not  apparent  that 
industries  have  closed  down  or  that  suffering  has 
been  immediate  and  actual  as  yet,  but  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  this  condition  is  more  nearly  apparent  than 
at  any  time.  The  recent  cold  snap  which  punctuated 
the  beginning  of  a  typical  Central  States’  March, 
brought  a  flood  of  orders  from  domestic  dealers 
which  have  a  good  deal  more  than  swamped  pro¬ 
ducers  and  jobbers,  under  existing  limitations  of 
transportation.  The  orders  have  never  been  so 
many  and  so  keen  as  now. 

The  storm  and  low  temperature  of  last  week  had 
the  natural  effect  of  still  further  reducing  car  sup¬ 
ply  by  lowering  the  efficiency  of  railroad  movements. 
The  C.  &  O.  had  less  than  SO  per  cent,  the  N.  &  W. 
about  50  and  the  L.  &  N.  was,  perhaps,  as  low  as  40, 
certainly  not  better  than  45.  A  notable  fact  in  this 
connection,  which  seems  to  be  apparent  under  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  private  control,  is  the  reported  irregu¬ 
larity,  not  to  say  partiality,  of  the  distribution  of 
empties.  The  impression  of  coal  men  appears  to  be 
that  this  is  based  upon  the  disposition  of  producers 
to  favor  railroad  buyers.  The  method  is  sometimes 
known  under  a  name  much  less  polite  but  very 
expressive. 

In  years  there  have  not  been  so  many  anxious 
buyers  in  the  Cincinnati  market  in  person  or  by 
representatives.  In  former  years  a  written  order,  a 
contract  negotiated  either  by  mail  or  with  the  coal 
company’s  traveling  representative,  or  a  wire  order 
at  the  outside,  sufficed;  but  this  year  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  add  the  force  of  a  direct  personal  plea. 
Hundreds  of  them  from  the  Northwest,  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana  and  Ohio  have  swarmed  in  and  been 
most  insistent.  Every  selling  concern  has  its  files 
full  of  waiting  business,  and  yet  it  cannot  just  now 
quote  a  price  for  future  calls  or  promise  anything 
like  reliable  delivery  of  any  cargoes  it  might  pledge. 

There  is  no  disposition  among  coal  operators  in 
Cincinnati  to  object  to  the  25  per  cent  advance  of 
miners  wages,  provided  for  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  President’s  commission,  if  the  price  can  be 
passed,  on  to  the  public,  except  for  the  fact  that 
every  increase  of  wages  gives  occasion  for  a  larger 
percentage  of  idleness  and  robs  operations  of  needed 
man-power.  The  public  generally  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  miners’  disposition  to  use  these  wage  ad¬ 
vances  to  reduce  his  days  of  employment  each  week 
instead  of  getting  the  additional  money  and  putting 
it  into  the  bank  against  the  uncertain  conditions  of 
the  future. 

The  deliverance  of  ex-President  Taft,  presented 
here,  declaring  the  invalidity  of  extended  govern¬ 
ment  control  added  to  the  optimistic  conviction  that 
the  days  of  federal  interference  with  this  branch  of 
trade  was  about  to  end  and. permit  the  trade  to  take 
care  of  the  greatest  volume  of  spring  business  it  has 
ever  known  under  the  usual  and  natural  commercial 
conditions. 

There  continues  to  be  a  good  deal  of  sickness 
among  the  miners  and  their  families,  but  the  lay-offs 
on  this  account,  except  in  a  very  few  districts,  have 
not  reduced  mining  below  the  opportunity  for  load¬ 
ing  permitted  by  car  supply. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  summer 
prices,  and  among  leaders  of  the  trade  here  there  is 
a  firm  purpose  to  discourage  using  the  big  demand 
to  get  prices  that  will  include  unreasonable  profits. 


The  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  charter  for  the  entire  fleet  of  the  Coast¬ 
wise  Transportation  Co.,  one  of  its  subsidiaries, 
extending  for  three  years  and  covering  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  American  coal  to  Holland  and  Italy. 
The  fleet  consists  of  ten  modern  colliers  with  a 
capacity  of  76,500  tons. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Arguments  in  Demurrage  Case. 

Arguments  in  the  tidewater  demurrage  case  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 
were  presented  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington  on  March  12.  A  few  weeks 
ago  an  Examiner  of  the  Commission  made  a  tenta¬ 
tive  report  advising  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
demurrage  accruing  on  coal  at  the  New  York  load¬ 
ing  ports  during  the  boatmen’s  strike  early  last  year. 

Last  week’s  hearing  was  held  in  order  to  give  both 
sides  a  chance  to  present  further  arguments  before 
the  Commission  makes  its  final  decision.  Secretary 
Charles  S.  Allen,  who  attended  the  hearing,  sent 
the  following  bulletin  from  Washington  under  date 
of  March  12,  for  the  benefit  to  the  Association’s 
members  and  the  trade  generally: 

“While  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Commission  to 
have  only  three  of  its  members  hear  arguments, 
such  is  the  importance  the  Commission  attaches  to 
this  case  that  the  full  Commission,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  hearing  the 
arguments  of  the  interested  parties. 

“This,  of  course,  was  very  gratifying,  and  while 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  decision 
of  the  Commission,  at  the  same  time  my  belief  is 
that  its  final  decision  will  be  certainly  as  favorable 
as  the  Examiner’s  tentative  report,  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  you  are  familiar,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  will  have  a  more  favorable  decision,  which 
is  likely  to  be  rendered  some  time  within  the  next 
sixty  days.” 


Upper  Potomac  Operators  Organize. 

Operators  of  the  upper  Potomac  field  at  a  meeting 
held  in  'Cumberland,  Md.,  March  13,  formed  the 
Potomac  Coal  Association,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  coal  interests  or  members  in  a  mutual 
manner,  improving  living  conditions  and  pushing 
welfare  work  among  employes. 

Officers  chosen  were:  President,  T.  M.  Dodson, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  vice-president,  James  A.  Brown, 
Frostburg,  Md. ;  treasurer,  Howard  P.  Brydon,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md. ;  executive  secretary,  Daniel  M.  Carl, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  directors,  Howard  P.  Brydon, 
James  A.  Brown,  Carroll  Pattison,  Bloomington, 
Md. ;  T.  M.  Dodson,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Douglas  Gor¬ 
man,  Baltimore;  R.  A.  Smith,  Blaine,  W.  Va. ;  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Brady,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  Noah  Swayne, 
2d.,  Philadelphia,  and  W.  A.  Marshall,  New  York. 

This  new  association  is  really  a  reorganization  of 
the.  old  Upper  Potomac  Coal  Operators’  Association 
which  passed  out  of  existence  almost  a  year  ago. 
Thirty-six  operating  companies  occupy  the  Upper 
Potomac  field. 


Price  Fixing  Attacked  in  Court. 

Cincinnati,  March  18. — The  right  of  President 
Wilson  to  enforce  the  Coal  Control  act  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  attacked  in  a  suit  filed  in  United  States 
District  Court  today  by  attorneys  for  the  Houston 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.  of  Elkhorn,  W.  Va.,  and  the 
Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Raleigh,  W.  Va. 

.The  suit  seeks  to  enjoin  the  Acting  United  States 
District  Attorney  from  enforcing  “the  illegal  or¬ 
ders  of  the  President,  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
other  Government  agents.”  The  petition  alleges 
that  the  Coal  Control  act  of  August,  1917,  is  “un¬ 
constitutional  and  void,”  and  that  the  act  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  on  October  30,  1919,  when  he  re¬ 
assumed  control  of  the  coal  industry,  was  illegal. 


Pennsylvania  Fuel  Corporation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fuel  Corporation  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Pittsburgh  by  George  B.  Little,  formerly 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Superba  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  and  D.  J.  Maxwell,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Equitable  Coke  Co. 

Both  gentlemen  will  be  active  in  the  management 
of  the  business,  which  will  consist  of  the  buying  and 
selling  of  coal  and  coke.  They  are  at  present  offer¬ 
ing  a  tonnage  of  Yukon  gas  coal,  different  grades  of 
Bessemer  coal  and  Connellsville  by-product  cokin®- 
coal,  as  well  as  some  furnace  and  foundry  coke. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  did  not  enlarge  as  much  as  some  folks  did  on 
oil  competition,  recalling  not  only  the  published  sta¬ 
tistics  on  this  subject,  but  the  words  of  the  late  Lord 
Rhonda  with  reference  to  limitations  of  oil  supply. 
He  emphasized  to  us  the  relative  smallness  of  oil 
resources. 

It  is  found  that  inquiries  addressed  to  mine  oper¬ 
ators  by  commission  houses  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  general  merchandise  add  to  the  troubles  of  the 
day.  Various  concerns  receive  inquiries  from  their 
foreign  connections  for  coal  and  forthwith  gain  the 
impression  that  they  should  enter  the  coal  business 
and  reap  some  of  the  large  profits  that  Mr.  McAdoo 
has  told  of.  They  send-  out  inquiries  for  tonnage 
in  such  alluring  terms  as  to  tend  to  pry  loose  from 
established  connections  some  coal  producers  who 
do  not  quite  realize  what  the  situation  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Of  course,  any  one  has  a 
right  to  go  into  the  coal  trade,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  only  prudent  for  producers  to  consider 
carefully  the  standing  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
prompted  to  make  sales  arrangements. 

The  article  appearing  on  another  page  relative  to 
change  in  merchandising  conditions  brought  about 
by  higher  range  of  prices  will  doubtless  be  found 
interesting.  And,  in  the  general  shifting  of  trade 
conditions  the  point  might  be  made  that  popularity 
of  firm  names  and  trade  names  can  be  made  to 
play  an  influential  part  in  securing  good  prices  when 
open  market  conditions  again  prevail. 

We  notice  that  one  manufacturing  company  stamps 
on  its  correspondence,  “Delivery  subject  to  labor 
and  coal  conditions.” 

An  illustration  of  the  unfortunate  publicity  that 
the  coal  trade  so  often  obtains  is  found  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  repetition  by  papers  all  over  the  country  of  the 
news  relative  to  indictments  found  at  Indianapolis. 
An  indictment  constitutes  a  part  of  the  official  public 
records  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  it  is  found 
and  as  such,  news  thereof  can  be  published  without 
fear  or  hindrance.  Yet,  very  often  the  indictment  does 
not  even  result  in  a  trial,  and,  if  a  trial  is  held,  ac¬ 
quittal  is  very  often  achieved.  Yet  despite  this  fact 
it  is  obvious  that  the  press  in  general  glories  in  the 
news  from  Indianapolis  and  it  is  further  evident  that 
the  coal  trade  needs  all  the  friends  it  can  muster. 

Recommendations  made  to  Congress  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  with  reference  to  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  system  of  Federal  taxes  are  well 
regarded  in  business  circles,  where  the  need  of  some 
relief  from  the  present  burden  of  taxation  is  keenly 
felt.  The  coal  companies  in  particular  have  been 
under  the  harrow  since  the  new  revenue  system 
came  into  vogue,  for  many  of  them  are  capitalized 
on  such  a  modest  basis  as  to  bear  an  unjust  burden 
of  taxation.  Excess  profits  naturally  count  up  fast 
on  capital  stock  purposely  fixed  at  a  low  figure, 
because  of  being  a  close  corporation  with  no  in¬ 
centive  to  put  out  a  large  issue,  and  there  are  many 
such  in  the  coal  business. 


Why  the  Export  Hold-Up? 

The  new  ruling  with  reference  to  export  ship¬ 
ments,  eliminating  all  orders  at  the  mines  or  at  the 
point  of  shipment,  has  cut  export  consignments  to  a 
very  low  minimum  for  the  present.  Most  of  the  big 
producing  companies  have  large  foreign  orders — 
have  had  them,  in  fact,  for  many  months — but  under 
this  ruling,  the  excuse  for  which  they  regard  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hazy,  they  take  long  chances  in  shipment. 

There  is  the  best  authority  for  the  statement  that 
of  the  cargoes  consigned  from  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  to  tidewater  for  export  for  a  few  weeks 
past,  most  of  it  und^r  old  subsisting  contracts,  less 
than  10  per  cent,  got  as  far  as  a  boat  for  water 
shipment.  The  rest  of  it  was  either  confiscated  or 
diverted. 

Coal  men  say  openly  that  there  is  a  disposition  to 
kill  export  trade  because  the  price  is  better  on  ship¬ 
ments  abroad  and  confiscation  and  diversion  sub¬ 
stitutes  the  government  price  arbitrarily  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  logic  which  rules  as  to  other  confisca¬ 
tions  .and  diversions. 
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WOULD  END  PRICE  FIXING. 


Senator  Frelinghuysen  Introduces  Repeal  Bill 
and  Two  Substitute  Measures. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Lever  Law 
giving  the  President  power  to  regulate  coal  prices 
and  distribution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  last 
Wednesday  by  Senator  Freylinghuysen  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  is  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  that  has 
been  investigating  the  coal  trade  off  and  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  past. 

Senator  Freylinghuysen  also  introduced,  at  the 
same  lime,  two  other  bills  which  are  designed  to 
stabilize  the  bituminous  industry  without  giving  any¬ 
body  authority  to  fix  prices  or  arbitrarily  direct  the 
distribution  of  coal. 

One  of  these  bills  provides  that  freight  rates  on 
coal  shall  be  30  per  cent  lower  in  the  spring  and 
summer  than  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  need 
of  seasonal  freight  rates  to  encourage  stocking  up  by 
consumers  during  the  summer  is  recognized  by  the 
trade,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  others  interested  in  coal 
and  transportation  affairs  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  third  bill  provides  for  a  Federal  Coal  Com¬ 
missioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  with  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  constantly  in  touch 
with  all  angles  of  the  coal  situation  with  a  view  to 
assisting  producers  and  distributors  in  stabilizing  the 
industry  and  protecting  the  country  against  fuel 
shortages.  The  Coal  Commissioner  would  have  a 
staff  of  officials  and  employes  large  enough  to  cope 
with  the  work  necessarily  involved  in  the  plan. 

Powers  of  Coal  Commissioner. 

The  Commissioner,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
would  be  empowered  to  collect  information  from  all 
branches  of  the  coal  industry,  either  by  requiring 
special  or  periodic  reports.  He  would  be  authorized 
to  investigate  production,  distribution,  storage  and 
sale,  and  to  require  from  producers,  operators  and 
miners  every  form  of  information  involved  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  organization,  the  management,  the  prac¬ 
tices,  all  come  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Retail  dealers  and  consumers  also  are  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  the  Coal  Commissioner  all  required 
information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  The 
wages  and  working  conditions,  terms  of  employment, 
living  expenses  and  all  similar  questions  on  the 
miners’  side  are  also  embraced  in  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioner. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  all  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  required  to  co-operate  with  the  Coal 
Commissioner  in  getting  out  the  needed  information, 
and  the  Commissioner  is  by  law  required  to  publish 
the  results  of  his  investigations. 

He  also  would  have  the  power  to  prescribe  statu¬ 
tory  standards  for  various  kinds  of  coal,  to  establish 
zoning  systems  and  to  report  to  Congress  annually 
from  and  after  April  1,  1921,  so  that  needed  legisla¬ 
tion  might  be  had  to  correct  evils  in  the  industry. 

In  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  measure,  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  said  such  a  Commissioner  could  direct 
the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  coal  in  various 
localities  during  the  summer  to  forestall  shortage  in 
the  winter.  The  position  of  Coal  Commisisoner,  he 
said,  was  to  last  only  five  years.  Senator  Freling¬ 
huysen  said  he  had  been  informed  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  as  his  measure  contemplates  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  amounted  to  88,567  tons,  compared  with  56,736 
in  same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  31,831  tons, 
or  56.8  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnage  received 
amounted  to  240,389  tons  against  299,436  tons  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1919,  an  increase  of  59,047  tons,  or  24.6  per 
cent.  For  the  two  months  this  year  anthracite  re¬ 
ceived  amounted  to  195,498  tons,  against  159.737  tons 
in  same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of  46,757  tons, 
or  30  per  cent.  Bituminous  tonnage  for  the  two 
months  amounted  to  554,484  tons,  against  510,393 
tons  last  year,  an  increase  of  44,191  tons,  or  8.6  per 
cent. 


wage  negotiations  drag.  ocean  coal  freights. 


Little  Headway  Made  Toward  Ending  An¬ 
thracite  and  Bituminous  Disputes. 

Little  apparent  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
anthracite  wage  negotiations  this  week.  The  sub¬ 
committee  has  held  sessions  nearly  every  day  in  the 
Union  League  Club,  and  the  various  demands  have 
been  gone  over  and  discussed  in  detail.  But  Presi¬ 
dent  Lewis  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  the  chief  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  miners  on  the  sub-committee,  has  spent 
most  of  the  week  in  Washington  in  connection  with 
bituminous  wage  matters. 

Until  a  new  bituminous  agreement  is  reached  the 
anthracite  negotiations  cannot  be  concluded,  as  much 
depends  on  the  terms  of  the  soft  coal  settlement. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  anthracite  miners  will  be 
willing  to  accept  the  same  increase  granted  to  the 
bituminous  miners,  but  whether  the  operators  will 
consent  or  not  is  another  matter.  A  25  or  30  per 
cent  raise  in  wages  would  mean  such  a  big  jump  in 
the  price  of  hard  coal  that  the  producers  are  apt  to 
oppose  it  very  strongly. 

In  fact,  their  representatives  at  the  meetings  this 
week  pointed  out  that  competition  from  coke,  gas, 
fuel  oil  and  bituminous  coal  is  such  that  the  price 
of  anthracite  must  be  kept  within  bounds  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  to  continue  to  absorb  the  present  tonnage  of 
steam  and  domestic  sizes. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  progress  is  being  made 
toward  a  final  bituminous  settlement.  Reports  from 
Washington  state  that  President  Wilson  has  spent 
considerable  time  this  week  studying  the  two  re¬ 
ports  submitted  by  his  Commission  and  that  the 
members  have  been  conferring  among  themselves 
and  with  U.  M.  W.  officials.  But  at  this  writing 
nothing  has  come  from  the  capital  to  indicate  that 
the  commission  will  submit  a  unanimous  report  for 
the  two  originally  made,  or  what  the  attitude  of  the 
operators  and  labor  leaders  may  be  toward  accepting 
the  terms  proposed  by  Messrs.  Peale  and  Robinson 
on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  White  on  the  other. 


FREIGHT  RATE  DIFFERENTIALS 
DESIRABLE. 

“The  extraordinary  severity  of  the  winter  just 
passing,’  ’said  Vice-president  Cousens  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Coal  Co.  the  other  day,  “entailing  much 
suffering,  unusual  expense  and  inconvenience  ought 
to  stimulate  us  to  inquire  whether  anything  can  be 
done  to  prevent  or  alleviate  the  distress  which  grows 
out  of  extreme  winter  weather.  One  thing  could 
be  done,  and  with  the  greater  ease,  because  the 
railroads  of  the  country  are  entering  upon  a  new 
epoch.  I  have  in  mind  seasonal  differential  in  freight 
rates.  In  our  own  line,  it  seems  to  me,  an  experi¬ 
ment  could  be  tried  with  advantage. 

This  experiment  would  be  relatively  simple  be¬ 
cause  of  the  smaller  number  of  factors  which  the 
nature  of  our  business  would  introduce.  Could  we 
not,  when  the  new  schedules  of  freight  rates  are 
arranged,  have  a  winter  rate  and  a  summer  rate 
on  coal?  If  the  advance  of  winter  rate  over  summer 
rate  was  made  commensurate  with  the  actual  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost,  an  enormous  impulse  would  be  given 
to  summer  buying  of  coal  with  cumulative  benefits 
resulting.  Doubtless  there  are  many  other  lines 
where  a  seasonal  differential  in  freight  rates  would 
work  out  as  advantageously  as  in  coal.  A  careful 
study  and  then  an  application  of  the  principles  would 
relieve  the  country  from  the  stress  and  strain  it  has 
borne  during  the  past  three  months.  We  need  never 
suffer  again,  to  the  same  extent  at  least,  that  we 
have  suffered  this  winter.’’ 


In  answering  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.'s  request  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  from  requiring  coal  operators  to  make 
monthly  reports,  counsel  for  the  Commission  told  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  last 
Tuesday  that  conditions  in  the  coal  trade  were  such 
as  to  justify  the  monthly  collection  of  data  regard¬ 
ing  cost  of  production,  selling  prices,  etc.  Decision 
was  reserved  by  the  court. 


Going  Rates  to  European  and  Other  Ports — 
More  Licenses  Being  Issued. 

Export  permits  for  Hampton  Roads  loading  are 
being  issued  more  freely,  although  there  is  not  much 
loosening  up  as  regards  shipments  from  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the 
weekly  freight  report  of  W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  ship 
brokers  of  New  York,  which  says: 

“Export  coal  chartering  has  been  very  much  more 
active  during  the  past  week  than  in  the  recent  past, 
and  we  chartered  numerous  boats  for  many  of  the 
destinations  named  below  at  or  about  rates  quoted. 

“These  charters  vary  as  to  conditions;  some  of 
them  being  subject  to  licenses;  some,  lay-days  to 
commence  when  vessel  is  in  berth;  some,  lay-days 
to  commence  48  hours  after  vessel  is  ready  at  load¬ 
ing  port,  permit  or  no  permit;  and  others,  lay-days 
to  commence  96  hours  after  vessel  is  ready  at  load- 
ing  port,  permit  or  no  permit.  The  more  favorable 
conditions  the  shippers  are  willing  to  grant,  the 
lower  freight  rate  they  can  secure. 

“The  Shipping  Board  has  discontinued  freight 
rates  to  European  and  South  American  ports,  but  is 
still  quoting  freight  rates  as  mentioned  below  to 
West  Indian  ports,  all  of  which  West  Indian  rates 
we  can  shade.” 

The  quotations  shown  below  which  are  for  gross 
form  of  charter  are  those  quoted  by  Battie  &  Co.  as 
current  to  European  and  South  American  ports, 
while  the  West  Indian  quotations  shown  are  those 
fixed  by  the  Shipping  Board,  which  can  be  shaded  on 
outside  charters : 


Europe. 


Daily 

Dis- 


Stockholm  . 

Rate. 

charge. 

800 

Gothenburg  . . .  . 

1,000 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  . 

. . .  19.50-19.75 

1.000 

Plamburg  . 

...  21.50-22.00 

1,000 

French  Atlantic 

. . .  19.50-20.00 

800 

(Exclusive  of  Rouen) 
Lisbon  . 

1,000 

Cadiz-Bilbao  . . . , 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

1,000 

Algiers  . 

800 

Marseilles  . 

1,000 

Genoa,  Leghorn  . 

...  21.50-22.00 

1.000 

Spezia,  Savona  . . 

. . .  21.50-22.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

1,000 

Trieste,  Venice  .. 

. . .  27.00 

1,000 

Pernambuco  . . . . 

South  America. 

.  $15.50 

500 

Bahia  . 

500 

Rio  Janeiro  . 

. . .  14.50 

1,000 

Santos  . 

600 

Buenos  Aires  . . . 

...  13.00  13.50 

1,000 

Montevideo  . 

. . .  13.00-13  50 

1.000 

La  Plata  . 

. . .  13.00-13.50 

1.000 

Para  . 

500 

Rosario  . 

...  15.50-16.50 

1,000 

Bahia  Blanca  . . . 

. . .  16.00 

750 

Nitrate  Range  .  . 

. .  .  8.75 

Havana  . 

West  Indies. 
.  7.50 

600 

Cardenas,  Sagua 

. . .  9.00 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

500 

Caibarien  . 

. . .  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . . . . 

. . .  9.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . . . . 

. . .  9.00 

400 

Manzanillo  . 

. . .  9.50 

300 

Bermuda  . 

300 

Kingston  . 

. . .  9  50 

400 

St.  Thomas  . . . . 

500 

St.  Lucia  . 

500 

Barbados  . 

500 

Santiago  . 

. . .  8.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

400 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.... 

. ..  11.00 

500 

Curacao  . 

500 

Demerara  . 

400 

*Port  charges  and  free  discharge. 
fPort  charges. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 

PITTSBURGH  COAL  CO. 


Past  Year  Reviewed  and  Future  Scanned  by 
Chairman  of  Board. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  comments  upon  the  sudden  cessation  of  de¬ 
mand  following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and 
during  the  period  of  mild  winter  weather  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  especially  as  a  pessimistic  feeling  as  to  the 
future  of  business  was  generally  held.  In  the  face 
of  surplus  stocks  in  all  directions  an  unfavorable 
situation  continued  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1919.  An  improved  demand  developed  later  through 
a  more  confident  business  feeling  and  the  partial  ex¬ 
haustion  of  stocks  on  hand,  but  the  good  effects  les¬ 
sened  through  car  shortage  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  and  through  the  general  strike  of  the  min¬ 
ers  commencing  November  1st  which  practically 
stopped  production  for  the  balance  of  the  year  after 
that  date. 

As  a  result  the  tonnage  produced  and  handled  by 
the  company  was  13,852,741  net  tons,  a  decrease  un¬ 
der  1918  of  3,308,058  tons  or  19.28  per  cent.  The 
net  earnings  were  $4,459,000,  income  and  excess 
profit  taxes  $1,128,000,  and  dividends  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  and  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  totaled  $3,768,000. 
Therefore,  to  pay  these  modest  returns  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  encroach  upon  the  undivided  earnings  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1918,  to  the  extent  of  over  $300,000, 
which  discountenances  some  of  the  claims  of  Mr. 
McAdoo  and  his  followers  as  to  the  coal  operators’ 
profits,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  being  the  larg¬ 
est  concern  in  its  line  and  one  with  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  successful  marketing  of  its  product. 

In  a  paragraph  relative  to  prices  Chairman  Taylor 
states  that  the  company  did  not  follow  the  decline 
which  prevailed  for  a  while  before  the  govern¬ 
mental  price  was  fixed,  and  states  that  an  increase  in 
the  governmental  figure  is  required  if  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Lever  law  is  made  effective  and  if  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  done. 

Millions  Loaned  to  Government. 

Surplus  of  the  company  is  invested  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $10,700,000  in  securities  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
company  owned  70  mines,  a  decrease  of  five  due  to 
the  working  out  and  abandoning  of  two,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  two  with  other  workings  and  the  sale 
of  one.  General  conditions  through  the  year  per¬ 
mitted  the  employment  of  but  38  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  company. 

The  company  announced  the  creation  of  the 
Service  Annuity  Foundation  for  the  pensioning  of 
men  and  women  long  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
and  further  advantages  have  been  introduced  under 
the  plan  for  the  purchase  of  stock  by  employees. 

With  reference  to  the  future  outlook  Mr.  Taylor 
states  : 

“The  year  begins  with  a  current  demand  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  production,  chiefly  due  to  shortage  of  cars, 
which  probably  will  continue  throughout  the  year. 
The  mercantile  agencies  report  wholesome  business 
conditions  generally  existing.  Company  production 
to  date  of  this  is  about  7  per  cent  below  the  same 
period  of  1919.  Light  production  and  a  severe  win¬ 
ter  have  depleted  stocks  which  should  be  replaced  for 
safety.  There  continues  a  good  demand  for  export 
coal  which  in  the  event  of  vessel  supply  and  other 
favorable  conditions  should  increase  movement  of 
production  tributary  to  the  seaboard.  The  award  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  fix  and 
determine  mine  workers’  wages  should  secure  relief 
from  major  labor  trouble  for  the  period  covered  by 
it  and  also  induce  better  work  by  the  men;  it  is  also 
expected  to  name  or  advise  a  mine  selling  value 
more  in  line  with  mine  costs  until  an  end  of  the 
present  governmental  policy  permits  free  markets 
under  the  natural  law  of  trade  when  the  higher 
grade  of  the  product  of  the  company  so  largely 
owned  will  be  better  recognized  than  by  the  present 
fixed  average  price. 

“If  these  conditions  govern,  it  is  expected  the  com¬ 
pany  can  market  all  the  coal  it  may  be  able  to  de¬ 


liver  throughout  the  year  and  realize  a  larger  net  re¬ 
turn  from  operations  than  during  1919,  especially  if 
improved  railway  service  moves  such  increase  in  ton¬ 
nage  as  the  present  labor  supply  at  the  mines  is 
capable  of  producing  if  given  steadier  work.” 


Anthracite  Commission  Possible. 

Wilkes-Barre  Record. 

Beginning  of  the  conference  between  the  anthra¬ 
cite  operators  and  miners  finds  the  whole  situation 
in  an  uncertain  state.  The  miners  have  made  de¬ 
mands  that  cannot  be  granted  in  their  entirety.  Just 
how  far  the  operators  will  agree  to  go  in  making 
concessions  is  not  indicated  by  anything  they  have 
said. 

The  usual  experience  is  that  at  the  outset  there  is 
a  show  of  determination  on  both  sides,  then,  as  the 
time  for  expiration  of  the  agreement  comes  on,  a 
partial  surrender.  That  will  probably  be  the  experi¬ 
ence  this  time — much  talk  for  several  weeks  about 
a  strike  or  suspension,  then  the  gradual  tender  of 
the  minimum  which  each  side  is  honestly  determined 
to  accept. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  conference  fails  to 
come  to  a  full  agreement.  The  operators  will  prob¬ 
ably  hold  out  on  the  point  that  the  final  compromise 
offered  by  the  miners  would  result  in  so  large  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  that  they  would  not 
feel  justified  in  adding  it  without  more  convincing 
proof  of  necessity  than  they  could  give  to  the  public. 
The  miners  will  probably  hold  out  on  the  point  that 
their  final  terms  will  be  backed  up  by  the  plain  dic¬ 
tates  of  justice. 

If  this  is  the  outcome  there  will  be  one  of  two 
results — either  a  strike  or  a  submission  of  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  to  a  commission  on  arbitration. 
The  latter  is  the  method  by  which  the  bituminous 
strike  was  ended  and  the  method  which  the  railroad 
men  have  decided  to  accept.  Unfortunately,  the 
bituminous  commission  has  not  come  to  a  speedy 
decision.  It  seems  to  be  deadlocked  on  vital  points. 

If  it  comes  to  a  failure  or  if  the  decision  is 
wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the  miners,  the  anthracite 
men  will  hesitate  about  agreeing  to  a  similar  method 
of  settlement,  but  as  a  final  resort  it  is  the  only 
plan  by  which  a  strike  can  be  averted  and  the  only 
by  which  the  public  can  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  real  facts  behind  the  contentions  of  both  sides, 
and  surely  the  public  is  entitled  to  some  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  strike  should  be  unthinkable.  There  may  be 
much  talk  about  it  but  when  it  comes  to  the  last 
show-down  the  public  will  demand  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  step  in  and  avert  what  would  be  clearly  in¬ 
tolerable.  In  this  day  the  strike  is  all  but  doomed. 
The  side  that  Instigates  it  runs  up  against  public 
condemnation. 


British  Coal  and  Freight  Market. 

London,  March  9. — There  is  not  much  change  in 
the  state  of  our  coal  markets. 

Exports  continue  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
creased  requisitioning  for  home  purposes.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Tyne  are  not  allowed  to  bunkering 
depots  abroad,  and  in  the  order  of  priority  from 
South  Wales,  foreign  coaling  depots  are  fourth. 

For  other  descriptions,  such  as  Buenos  Aires,  etc., 
great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  cargoes. 

Prices  are  largely  nominal  at  120s.,  f.  o.  b.,  for 
Admiralty  List  coal,  and  95s.  for  best  smalls. 

There  is  no  change  in  rates  of  freight,  which  re¬ 
main  on  about  the  following  basis:  Buenos  Aires, 
37s.  6d. ;  Las  Palmes,  38s.  9d.;  St.  Vincent,  40s.; 
Dunkirk,  65s.;  Havre,  60s.;  Gibraltar,  47s.  6d.; 
Genoa,  75s.;  Port  Said,  80s. 


Henry  T.  Schaefer,  long  identified  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  trade,  died  suddenly  in  Jacksonville  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  Schaefer  had  been  spending  a  vacation  in 
Florida  with  his  wife,  and  stopping  off  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  on  his  way  home,  was  suddenly  stricken  in  the 
Union  Station.  He  was  the  representative  of  Patti- 
son  &  Bowns  in  the  New  England  market  from  the 
outset,  and  also  represented  for  many  years  the 
Sterling  Coal  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


MARKLE  ANNOUNCES  CHANGE. 

Tonnage  of  Six  Lehigh  Collieries  to  Be  Sold 
Direct  After  April  1. 

The  G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  anthracite  oper¬ 
ators  of  Jeddo,  Pa.,  have  sent  the  following 
notice  to  their  customers  under  date  of 
March  12 : 

“On  and  after  April  1st,  1920,  G.  B. 
MARKLE  COMPANY  will  sell  direct  to 
the  trade  its  celebrated  JEDDO  and 
HIGHLAND  Lehigh  Coals,  as  its  sales 
arrangement  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Company  will  expire  March  31st, 
1920. 

“We  ask  that  your  orders  for  shipment 
after  April  1st  be  promptly  submitted  di¬ 
rect  to  us  for  our  consideration,  addressed 
to  G.  B.  Markle  Company,  Jeddo,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  We  cannot  tell  you  at  this  time 
what  the  prices  for  our  coal  f.  o.  b.  mines 
will  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wage 
contract  with  the  Anthracite  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  expires  March  31st,  1920.  Nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  mine  workers  are  now 
going  on,  and  as  soon  as  agreement  is 
entered  into,  we  will  advise  you  our 
prices  at  the  mines.  We  solicit  your  or¬ 
ders  in  advance,  and  any  orders  you  may 
thus  submit  which  are  accepted  by  us  will 
be  contingent  upon  the  acceptability  to 
you  of  the  prices  we  then  name. 

“We  appreciate  your  patronage  of  the 
past,  and  hope  for  its  continuance.” 

The  G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  of  which  John 
Markle  is  president,  operates  six  collieries  at 
Jeddo,  in  the  Lehigh  region.  They  are  the 
Highland  Nos.  2,  5  and  6;  the  Jeddo  Nos. 
4  and  7,  and  the  Ebervale.  According  to  the 
mine  inspector’s  report,  these  collieries  pro¬ 
duced  1,786,000  tons  in  1919. 

Harry  Hosford,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  will 
be  general  sales  agent  of  the  Markle  com¬ 
pany. 


Large  Government-Ownership  Project 

By  the  recent  taking  over  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Government  will 
have  on  its  hands  in  a  very  real  way  22,705  miles  of 
road,  much  of  which,  aside  from  the  main  lines  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  itself,  may  be  classed  as  “lame 
duck”  propositions. 

Years  ago  it  was  said  that  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Ry.  did  not  earn  operating  expenses  and  no 
doubt  the  situation  is  worse  now,  with  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  supply.  The  Intercolonial  is  also  a 
hard  property  to  do  much  with,  while  much  of  the 
mileage  of  other  lines  is  through  undeveloped 
country.  The  United  States  has  had  some  experi¬ 
ence,  all  too  dearly  bought,  most  people  think,  in 
regard  to  Government  control.  A  still  more  exten¬ 
sive  experiment,  relatively  speaking,  is  to  be  worked 
out  north  of  the  border,  for  there  not  only  control 
but  ownership  is  assumed,  and  a  population  less 
than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York  has  to  assume 
the  burden. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  a  well-known  New  York 
lawyer  identified  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  other  organizations  of  high  standing,  was 
elected  a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  late  J.  H.  Wheelwright,  and  A.  W. 
Calloway  was  elected  a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Carl  R.  Gray.  Van 
Lear  Black  succeeded  his  father  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  and  A.  K.  Bowles  was 
appointed  general  auditor  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  A.  S.  Dunham. 
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Leading  Interests  Make  Ready  for  New  Opportunities  Evolved  from 

Price  Range. 

O 

^  liv  Newly  Enhanced  Level  of  Prices  at  Mines  ^  ill  Give  New  Spread  to  Competition  and  Remove  Some  of 

the  Market’s  Arbitrary  Boundaries  of  Pre-War  Days. 


Observe  the  changed  selling  situation 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  the  coal 
trade  by  reason  of  the  higher  price  range 
which  now  exists  as  compared  with  the 
days  before  the  war !  The  desperately  low 
coal  prices  which  we  were  accustomed  to 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  preceding 
created  a  certain  economic  situation  in  the 
trade  which  now'  no  longer  prevails.  For 
instance,  it  will  take  no  far  stretch  of 
memory  to  recall  the  days  of  coal  selling 
for  90  cents  to  $1.25  at  the  mines.  Let  me 
say  at  the  outset  of  this  article  that  this  is 
to  be  no  discourse  on  the  subject  of  com¬ 
parative  profits  to-day  as  compared  with 
past  performances. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  increased  costs 
and  charges  taken  into  consideration  and 
with  plant  and  equipment  accounted  for  at 
their  replacement  value,  it  is  quite  general¬ 
ly  agreed  that  the  coal  operators  are 
making  no  more  money,  so  far  as  percentage 
of  return  on  investment  is  concerned,  than 
they  were  when  coal  was  selling  at  lower 
price  ranges,  despite  McAdoo  or  other  pub¬ 
lic  howlers  to  the  contrary.  It  might  be 
said  in  passing,  however,  that  the  big  per¬ 
centages  of  profit  referred  to  in  the  Mc¬ 
Adoo  statement  were  in  relation  to  hillside 
drift  operations,  or  the  working  by  indi¬ 
viduals  of  mines  abandoned  by  original 
operators  and  which,  because  of  economic 
disadvantages,  could  not  be  worked  again 
on  anything  like  a  real  industrial  basis. 

The  profits  of  the  new  pilgrim  mine  oper¬ 
ators,  as  they  might  have  been  called,  in¬ 
creased  enormously  in  percentage,  largely 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  comparison 
was  made  with  the  previous  year  when 
the  operations  probably  earned  little  or 
nothing.  When  a  fair  price  was  fixed  by 
the  Government  to  encourage  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  so  essential  a  necessity  to  the  winning 
of  the  war,  the  shirt-sleeve  operators 
buckled  in  for  all  they  were  worth  in  an 
effort  to  increase  their  personal  bank  ac¬ 
counts  ;  all  which  is  quite  in  line  with  what 
is  perfectly  right  and  just  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  lamentable  part  of  it  all  is,  however, 
that  the  profit  statements  of  such  opera¬ 
tions  were  taken  as  the  criterion  to  which 
the  industry  has  been  subjected  since  the 
report  of  McAdoo,  and  the  regular  coal 
operators,  the  established  interests  which 
operate  year  in  and  year  out,  through 
periods  of  poor  coal  prices  as  well  as  the 
better  periods,  have  been  made  to  bear  the 
public  indictment  which  has  been  wrong¬ 
fully  placed  on  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Area  of  Distribution  Widened. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  as  indicated,  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  discourse  upon  the  subject  of 
comparative  prices  and  profits.  I  have  an¬ 
other  angle  of  the  situation  in  mind  at  this 
writing.  It  is  a  new  phase  of  the  situation 
which  is  just  commencing  to  dawn  upon 
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the  operators  as  diversions  and  confisca¬ 
tions  become  less  numerous  and  tonnage  is 
once  again  finding  distribution  along  more 
normal  lines,  subject  more  to  the  dictates  of 
the  shipper.  Coal  operators  are  commenc- 
ing  to  realize  that  coal  prices,  in  mounting 
to  higher  levels,  have  also  widened  their 
area  of  distribution  and  they  are  no  longer 
forced  to  keep  ever  in  mind  a  particular 
section  of  the  country,  bounded  by  arbitrary 
lines  within  which  they  must  confine  them¬ 
selves  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
periods  of  low  prices  the  freight  rate  was 
such  a  large  item,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  it  dominated  the  purchase  and  was  the 
determining  influence  when  it  came  down 
to  a  real  consideration  of  ultimae  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

To  illustrate  a  case  in  point  the  seller  need 
only  select  some  town  or  city  that  formerly 
offered  him  a  market,  some  spot  located  at 
such  a  distance  from  his  mine  as  to  involve 
a  freight  rate  of  about  $1.50  per  ton.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  price  was  $1.12  per  ton  for 
the  coal  and  the  freight  rate  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  the  cost  of  the  coal  f.o.b.  his  yard  or 
switching  was  $2.62  per  ton.  Keen  com¬ 
petition  came  along  from  a  neighboring  dis¬ 
trict  and  offered  the  coal  at  $1.00  per  ton, 
the  same  freight  rate  prevailing.  By  ac¬ 
cepting  the  lower  price  there  was  effected 
a  saving  of  no  less  than  five  per  cent, 
which  is  quite  a  reasonable  percentage 
when  the  purchasing  agent  comes  to  argue 
the  point  of  his  economies  to  the  board  of 
directors.  The  12  cent  saving  is  worth  the 
trouble  experienced  in  scouting  about  the 
market  for  a  bargain. 

When  a  Nickel  Counted. 

The  net  result  in  the  coal  trade  from  such 
condition  of  affairs  was,  under  former  con¬ 
ditions,  a  lowering  of  prices  by  the  $1.12 
producer  to  meet  the  competition  and  finally 
the  entire  district,  within  that  freight  rate 
zone,  was  quoting  at  one  and  the  same 
price  or  no  more  than  two  or  three  or  five 
cents  difference,  depending  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  individual  seller  at  the 
time  of  negotiation.  Woe  be  to  the  oper¬ 
ators  in  a  more  distant  region,  carrying  a 
higher  freight  rate,  who  attempted  to  in¬ 
vade  the  natural  markets  of  the  nearer  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  advantage  was  entirely  one 
of  freight  rate  over  which  the  operators 
had  no  control  and  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
brands  of  coal  was  about  as  good  as  another 
in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  special  grades  for  special  pur¬ 
poses. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  markets  of  a 
coal  operator  were  about  as  arbitrarily  cut 
out  for  him  as  price  competition  could  make 
it  and  with  a  single  low-price  operator  in 
the  district  setting  the  pace  for  all  the 
others,  the  figure,  particularly  in  seasons 
when  the  market  was  soft,  was  the  iire- 
ducible  minimum  permitting  very  little 


shading  without  the  positive  assurance  of 
going  upon  the  rocks  with  little  delay. 

Ten  Cents  Small  Part  of  $7 

Observe  the  changed  condition  which  ex¬ 
ists  today  and  the  resultant  widening  of  the 
territory  in  which  the  coal  producer  can 
meet  the  competition  of  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts  carrying  varying  freight  rates.  The 
price  range  of  fair  coals  at  the  mines  today 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.50  to  $3.75.  If 
we  assume  that  the  freight  rate  to  the  $2.50 
town  was  increased  to  $3.25  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  over  control  of  the  railroads, 
the  price  of  coal  f.o.b.  the  yard  of  the  same 
consumers  today  would  be  about  $7.00  per 
ton.  Competition  once  again  prevailing, 
what  would  a  saving  of  ten  cents  per  ton 
mean  to  the  consumer  who  is  already  spend¬ 
ing  $7.00  per  ton?  The  saving  on  his  whole 
tonnage  would  be  relatively  so  small  .that 
it  would  not  warrant  him  experimenting 
with  coals  with  which  he  is  not  familiar. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  would  be  10- 
cent  competition,  however,  and  in  addition 
to  the  10-cent  competition  there  would  be 
additional  competition  from  adjoining  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  freight  rate  prevailing  determin¬ 
ing  the  advantage  of  one  shipper  over  an¬ 
other  in  reaching  a  given  market.  Propor¬ 
tionately  considered  a  differential  of  10  or 
15  cents  as  compared  with  the  cost-  at  the 
switch  of  $7.00  per  ton  is  merely  a  nominal 
advantage  for  the  versatile  coal  salesmen, 
equipped  with  the  customary  arguments 
concerning  superior  quality,  etc.,  can  readily 
overcome.  Consequently  under  the  new 
conditions  the  producer  is  no  longer  so 
strictly  confined  to  certain  areas  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  is  able  to  reach  out  into  new  mar¬ 
kets  formerly  inaccessible  to  him  by  reason 
of  the  relatively  keener  competition  which 
existed  when  prices  hovered  about  the  dollar 
mark. 

Does  it  not  dawn  upon  the  coal  operator 
that  the  merchandising  scheme  of  the  en¬ 
tire  trade  has  been  considerably  altered  un¬ 
der  the  new  order  of  affairs?  Can  he  not 
foresee  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when 
coal,  like  all  other  manner  of  living  com¬ 
modities,  will  be  sold  on  the  quality  argu¬ 
ment  henceforth  rather  than  under  the  cold 
arbitrary  forces  of  freight  rate  competition? 

A  Little  More  Excitement. 

Under  the  circumstances  coal  merchandis¬ 
ing  will  in  the  future  be  a  more  active, 
sportsmanlike  business  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past.  Prestige  and  goodwill  are 
bound  to  play  a  bigger  part  in  the  future 
than  they  have  in  the  past;  there  will  be 
evidenced  a  greater  desire  to  spread  dis¬ 
tribution  into  new  fields  through  the 
medium  of  judicious  salesmen,  fostered  by 
the  proper  sort  of  publicity.  There  will  be 
a  natural  propensity  under  the  new  circum¬ 
stances  to  feature  the  private  trade  name 
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Profit  Sharing  and  Bonus  Systems  Compared 

Retailer  Who  Has  Tried  Both  Says  Former  Is  to  Be  Preferred  and  Tells  How  It  Has  Been 
Applied  at  His  Plant  With  Satisfactory  Results  to  All  Concerned. 

Summary  of  address  delivered  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania  by  Hugh  McDonald,  president  Scarsdale  Supply  Co.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


to  a  greater  extent  and  individualize  the 
business  name  rather  than  the  name  of  given 
district,  except  in  those  few  rare  instances 
where  the  name  of  the  district  is  really  an 
endorsement  and  a  seal  of  guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  operators  in  those  fields  are  not  in 
the  majority  numerically,  however,  nor  from 
the  standpoint  of  tonnage  production  and 
it  is  the  rank  and  file  of  the  operators 
throughout  the  nation  of  which  I  speak  at 
this  time.  The  scheme  of  trade  competition 
will  be  more  open  and  above  board  and  the 
idea  will  be  rather,  how  much  more  one 
seller  can  secure  than  another,  not  the  old 
practice  of  cutting  the  price  until  it  hurts 
in  order  to  book  the  sale. 

Good  trade  publicity  will  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  under  the  new  order  of  coal  mer¬ 
chandising  and  the  big  interests  which  are 
now  expanding  their  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  in  one  direction  and  another  foresee 
the  prestige  which  a  popular  product  will 
carry  with  it  in  the  days  to  come,  yea,  prob¬ 
ably  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  spring 
of  1920.  Fools  venture  where  angels  fear 
to  tread;  the  big  coal  interests  have  kept 
far  from  the  paths  of  folly  and  their  smaller 
brothers  may  follow  their  lead  with  all 
possible  assurance  in  seeking  publicity  for 
their  tonnage  before  the  trade. 


WANT  SIZING  CHANGED. 

Retail  Association  in  Favor  of  Two  Domestic 
Sizes  Instead  of  Four. 

Below  is  the  text  of  a  resolution  favoring  a  change 
in  the  sizing  of  anthracite  which  was  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Philadelphia : 

Whereas,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  retail 
coal  trade  that  there  are  too  many  sizes  of 
anthracite  as  at  present  prepared,  requiring 
unnecessary  storage  room  and  causing  de¬ 
lays  in  shipment  to  the  disadvantage  of  both 
retailers  and  consumers;  and 

Whereas,  it  was  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  that  con¬ 
sumers  of  anthracite  could  be  more  promptly 
and  just  as  efficiently  supplied  by  reducing 
the  number  of  sizes;  and 

Whereas,  the  transportation  of  anthracite, 
especially  at  tidewater  terminals  and  switch¬ 
ing  points,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes;  and 
Whereas,  the  resizing  of  anthracite  sub¬ 
stantially  as  proposed  by  the  operators  and 
as  recently  demonstrated  by  tests  made  at 
Lansford,  Pa.,  namely,  by  putting  egg  and 
stove  together  to  make  one  size,  to  be  called 
“Furnace”;  and  by  putting  chestnut  and  pea 
together  to  make  one  size,  to  be  called 
“Range,”  is,  in  the  judgment  of  retail  coal 
merchants,  practicable  and  desirable  and  can 
be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  consum¬ 
ers  with  efficiency  equal  to  that  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  sizes  as  at  present  prepared, 
and  will  permit  the  wants  of  consumers  to 
be  more  easily  supplied  in  times  of  scarcity, 
provided,  however,  that  the  resizing  as  final¬ 
ly  determined  shall  be  strictly  and  uniformly 
adhered  to  by  all  anthracite  operators;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  size  to  be  called 
“Range”  shall  not  contain  coal  that  will  not 
run  over  a  ¥&  inch  round  or  square  mesh, 
thereby  eliminating  all  buckwheat  from  the 
range  size.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  that  the 
resizing  of  anthracite  as  above  stated  (the 
sizes  not  mentioned  remaining  as  at  present, 
and  with  the  notable  exception  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  of  this  resolution  regarding 


Bonus  and  Profit-sharing,  as  they  are  fixed  in  my 
mind,  show  two  distinct  forms  of  distribution.  They 
accrue  for  different  reasons  and  accomplish  far  dif¬ 
ferent  results. 

I  am  satisfied  that  bonus  distribution  goes  only  so 
far  as  to  set  up  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient  that 
extra  compensation  is  being  paid  for  services  al¬ 
ready  rendered.  It  does  not  create  an  interest  of 
co-partnership,  nor  does  it  tend  to  promote  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  the  work,  or  better  care  of 
those  things  which  fall  directly  under  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  control.  After  one  or  two  disbursements,  it 
is  accepted  as  regular  compensation  and  due. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  effect  on  the  wage- 
earner’s  mind  is  not  different  from  what  might  be 
expected,  when  you  consider  the  thoughts  as  worked 
out  in  the  average  employer’s  mind,  which  first 
prompted  the  bonus  giving  and  then  determined  the 
amount  to  be  doled  out. 

I  have  tried  the  bonus  plan  on  two  different  bases, 
neither  of  which  created  the  proper  incentive,  made 
for  greater  confidence  and  co-operation,  nor  worked 
out  in  an  equitable  way. 

I  believe  that  profit-sharing  is  much  larger  and 
broader,  much  fairer,  and  can  be  positively  deter¬ 
mined  in  an  equitable  way,  the  distribution  to  be 
computed  from  your  books  of  record  on  the  same 
basis  that  would  be  used  for  determining  your  own 
profits. 

Six  Per  Cent  Allowed  on  Investment. 

To  cover  a  proper  division  of  profits,  both  princi¬ 
pals  and  employees  should  participate  in  an  equitable 
way.  Capital  supplied  must  necessarily  show  a  re¬ 
turn  which  the  same  amount  would  earn  were  it 
employed  along  other  lines  without  assuming  the 
hazards  of  a  business.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
capital  should  first  return  an  amount  equal  to  the 
legal  rate  of  interest,  which  is  six  per  cent,  in  this 
State.  This  earning  power,  of  course,  comes  after 
all  salaries  and  legitimate  expenses  of  the  business 
have  been  cared  for. 

At  this  point  we  arrive  at  the  amount  which  would 
be  available  for  dividends  on  stock,  or  under  plan 
herein  outlined  for  distribution  to  both  the  capital 
interests  and  to  the  employees. 

To  consummate  an  equitable  division  of  this  profit 
item,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  possibility  of 
loss  of  capital  invested  by  the  principals,  through 
failure  of  the  business,  and  the  efforts  expended  by 
employees  to  make  the  business  function  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

Assuming  that  both  principals  and  employees  are 
first  paid  out  of  the  business  according  to  proper 
earning  power,  as  same  would  apply  were  they  con¬ 
nected  in  similar  capacities  in  other  concerns,  then 
an  additional  division  of  profits,  if  any,  should  come 
as  an  “extra  compensation”  for  diligence  and  ability 
manifested  in  the  performance  of  duties  which  aid 
to  greater  or  lesser  success.  Many  dollars  could  be 
saved  during  each  earning  period  by  every  member 


range  coal)  be  and  is  hereby  approved  as 
being  advantageous  to  consumers  as  well  as 
to  all  other  interested  parties.  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  R.  J. 
Wulff,  of  Brooklyn;  S.  B.  Crowell,  of 
Philadelphia;  J.  Harry  West,  of  Baltimore, 
and  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Boston,  to  co-operate 
with  the  resizing  committee  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  operators  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pro¬ 
posed  change. 

The  secretary-manager  of  the  association  was  also 
instructed  to  take  up  with  anthracite  producers  the 
question  of  better  preparation  at  the  breakers  and 
the  screening  of  domestic  sizes  at  the  tidewater 
piers. 


J.  H.  Frederick,  of  the  Wes'tinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.’s  South  Philadelphia  works,  was 
in  Fairmont  last  week. 


in  the  organization  by  careful  exercising  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  keeping  the  interest  of  the  business  at 
heart. 

Men  Get  20%  of  Net  Profits. 

Having  these  facts  in  mind,  my  company  decided 
to  set  aside  20  per  cent,  of  all  profits  so  earned  as 
a  fund  to  be  divided  among  its  employees  on  the 
following  plan  : 

Dividing  employees  into  three  classes,  Class  A 
embracing  those  who  have  been  with  us  three  years 
or  over;  Class  B,  those  with  us  two  years  and  un¬ 
der  three ;  and  Class  C,  those  with  us  one  year  and 
under  two  years. 

Distribution  of  the  fund  among  the  three  classes 
is  carried  out  as  follows :  Class  A  receives  45  per 
cent. ;  Class  B,  35  per  cent. ;  and  Class  C,  20  per  cent. 

The  amount  for  distribution  to  each  member  in 
any  one  class  is  first  to  be  governed  by  the  number 
in  that  class,  then  by  the  pro  rata  earning  power 
of  each  employee. 

The  amount  determined  as  the  property  of  each 
employee  is  handled  under  the  following  plan: 

One-third  to  be  paid  when  determined,  for  the 
period  in  which  amount  is  earned. 

One-third  to  be  retained  by  the  company  in  a 
Trust  Fund,  to  be  paid  out  when  the  next  period’s 
earnings  are  determined. 

One-third  to  be  retained  by  the  company  in  a 
Trust  Fund,  to  be  paid  out  at  the  end  of  the  next 
following  period1  of  earnings. 

The  reason  for  this  division  of  payment  of  the 
employees’  participation  is  to  set  up  an  average  of 
the  company’s  profit-sharing  earnings  so  that  after 
three  of  the  six  months’  periods  have  elapsed,  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  paid  out  full  average  participation  at 
each  period. 

Any  individual  leaving  the  employ  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  good  standing,  voluntarily  or  otherwise, 
will  be  paid  any  moneys  in  which  he  has  an  interest 
in  the  Trust  Fund,  as  would  be  shown  on  the  books 
at  the  time  such  connection  is  severed. 

Suggestions  tending  to  strengthen  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  produce  better  results  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  are  solicited  from  each  employee. 


Reckless  Spending  May  Decrease. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  pointed  out  that  the  wild 
extravagance  so  much  in  evidence  among  working 
people  could  be  traced  in  part  to  the  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds  by  small  holders,  who  used  the  funds  thus 
raised  in  buying  all  manner  of  things,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  price  and  without  much  thought  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  purchases. 

This  reckless  buying,  we  said,  naturally  tended 
to  put  up  prices,  while  the  possession  of  so  much 
easy  money  made  wage  earners  unwilling  to  work 
steadily  and  help  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  by 
increasing  production. 

That  this  will  be  less  of  a  factor  in  the  future 
is  indicated  by  the  following  comment  which  ap¬ 
peared  a  few  days  ago  in  the  financial  columns  of 
the  New  York  Times: 

“In  different  business  quarters  the  belief  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  ‘Liberty  bond  business  is  over.’ 
What  is  meant  is  that  most  of  the  buyers  of  bonds 
who  used  them  for  speculation  and  extravagant 
spending  have  about  sold  out  one  way  or  another 
their  Government  securities. 

“For  many  people,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  bonds 
they  bought  through  patriotism  represented  their 
first  attempt  at  saving  and,  not  being  accustomed  to 
having  some  money  or  its  equivalent  to  their  credit, 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  both  stock  promoters  and 
dealers  of  various  kinds  who  were  more  than  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  bonds  in  payment  for  something  ‘just 
as  good.’ 

“The  bonds  were  so  easily  negotiable  that  they 
led  to  extravagance  by  those  not  trained  to  save. 
But  now,  it  is  said,  a  large  part  of  the  securities  has 
reached  less  extravagant  owners,  and  the  prediction 
is  made  that  inflated  buying  has  very  nearly  reached 
its  end.” 
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NEW  YORK  COAL  MEN  MEET. 

Future  of  Government  Control  Under  Dis¬ 
cussion  at  Trade  Luncheon. 

Coal  men  turned  out  in  large  numbers  to  attend 
the  luncheon  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club  last 
Wednesday  by  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  The  occasion  was  one  deserving 
of  a  large  attendance,  the  luncheon  having  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  to  advise  the  trade  of  what  is  being 
done  in.  an  effort  to  end  Government  control,  a  sub¬ 
ject  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  uVs  the  first 
speaker.  He  told  in  detail  of  the  various  steps  that 
have  been  taken  by  his  organization  since  last  De¬ 
cember  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  Lever  Law 
or  to  have  its  constitutionality  passed  on  by  the 
courts. 

Action  along  these  lines  has  finally  culminated  in 
the  introduction  of  bills  in  Congress  to  repeal  the 
coal  section  of  the  Lever  Act  and  in  the  filing  of  a 
suit  in  equity  to  restrain  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  from  exercising  control  over  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  coal.  Mr.  Cushing  said  that  he  expected 
the  attitude  of  the  Administration  toward  further 
regulation  would  be  revealed  on  Friday  of  this  week, 
when  the  Director  General  had  to  show  cause  why 
the  temporary  injunction  asked  for  in  the  suit  should 
not  be  granted. 

Lever  Law  a  War  Measure  Only. 

The  next  speaker,  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  Washington 
counsel  for  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association 
of  New  York,  was  heartily  applauded  when  he  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Lever  Law,  having  been  en¬ 


acted  purely  as  a  war  measure,  became  inoperative 
upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Baker  pointed  out 
that  his  views  upon  this  topic  had  been  confirmed 
within  a  few  days  by  William  H.  Taft,  who,  before 
he  became  President,  had  been  a  judge  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  and  had  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  United  States.  He  ad¬ 
vised  his  hearers  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel  in 
making  new  contracts. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
association,  told  of  his  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
where  he  had  conferred  with  Senators  and  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  an  effort  to  learn  what  the  prospects  are 
for  securing  the  repeal  of  the  Lever  Act.  He  urged 
those  present  to  try  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
their  customers  in  making  Congress  see  that  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  were  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  putting  an  end  to  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  coal  industry,  adding  that  unless  vigor¬ 
ous  action  was  taken  at  once  there  was  danger  of 
permanent  regulation. 

Mr.  Allen  also  told  of  the  many  favorable  replies 
be  had  received  in  response  to  letters  recently  sent 
to  commercial  organizations  all  over  the  country, 
asking  their  assistance  in  bringing  about  a  repeal 
of  the  Lever  Law.  Practically  without  exception, 
he  said,  the  responses  received  contained  promises 
of  support. 


As  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Fuel  Corporation  has  opened  an  office  in  room 
407  House  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  telephone 
number  is  Court  3550. 


W.  J.  Heatherman  has  resigned  as  chief  of  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines. 


Taft  Calls  Price  Fixing  Illegal. 

Ex-President  W.  H.  Taft,  who  was  retained  by  the 
Smokeless  Coal  Operators’  Association  to  advise  its 
members  on  matters  relating  to  Government  con¬ 
trol,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  price  fixing 
under  the  Lever  Law  is  illegal,  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  coal  con¬ 
tracts  may  not  be  entered  into  for  the  year  from 
April  1  at  prices  agreed  upon  by  buyers  and  sellers. 
He  also  questions  the  legality  of  confiscations  and 
diversions  as  now  being  practiced. 

Mr.  Taft  first  reviews  the  various  actions  taken 
by  former  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  and  then 
the  continuation  by  the  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  power  of  diverting  coal,  and  also  the  power 
granted  by  Congress  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  as  a  war 
emergency. 

As  to  the  question  of  Government  prices,  Mr.  Taft 
says :  “In  the  absence  of  any  finding  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  these  orders  restoring  old  orders  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  authority  to  fix  prices  can  continue  so 
as  to  prevent  coal  operators  from  making  contracts 
after  April  1,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  custom 
at  prices  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parlies  and 
without  regard  to  the  prices  fixed  in  the  order  of 
October  30,  1919.” 

In  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  divert  coal  or  issue  orders  or  regulations 
for  the  diversion,  Mr.  Taft  declares  that  the  first 
answer  holds.  Further,  he  declares  that  even  the 
first  order  restoring  the  Government  price  on  coal 
had  no  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 


O.  M.  Deyerle,  president,  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  together  with  his  wife  and  little  son, 
Billie  Minor,  are  spending  a  fortnight  at  Holly  Inn, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 


220  pages,  176.000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 
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LEGITTS  CREEK  COLLIERY  OF  LEGITTS  CREEK  ANTHRACITE  CO.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


We  show  above  a  recent  view  of  the  colliery  of 
the  Legitts  Creek  Anthracite  Co.,  mentioned  last 
week  as  a  company  in  which  Swan  Hartwell,  of 
Boston,  is  interested,  being  vice  president  of  the 
corporation. 

The  Legitts  Creek  breaker  is  located  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  and  is  now  producing  about  1,100  tons  daily. 
There  are  eleven  veins  on  the  property  and  they 
are  reached  by  means  of  three  separate  shafts.  It  is 
due  to  be  one  of  the  largest  independent  anthracite 


mines  in  the  Scranton  field.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  few  months  the  Legitts  Creek  breaker  will 
be, producing  about  2,500  tons  of  prepared  sizes  per 
day. 

This  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
owners  some  time  last  August  and  the  transition 
from  a  dry  breaker  to  a  wet  breaker  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  record  time.  As  it  stands  today,  the 
breaker  is  modern  in  every  respect  and  included 
in  the  equipment  is  a  complete  set  of  the  most  im¬ 


proved  Elmore  jigs.  A  power  plant,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Scranton  district,  supplies  the 
power  for  the  breaker,  washery,  condenser,  cages, 
pumps,  etc.,  and  we  understand  those  interested  in 
the  trade  are  cordially  invited  to  look  over  the 
workings. 

This  property  for  years  was  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.’s  producers  and  was 
acquired  by  the  present  owners  after  about  ten 
years  of  litigation  in  the  courts. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  May  25,  26 
and  27. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis  on 
April  27,  28  and  29. 

The  mine  of  the  International  Coal  Co.,  near 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  has  been  purchased  by  R.  R. 
James,  of  Cotton  Plant,  Ark. 

F.  W.  B.  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  has  been  elected  county  treasurer  for  the 
American  Legion  Camp  in  Minneapolis. 

George  H.  Francis,  of  Greensburg,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Operators’  Association.  F.  B.  Reimann,  of 
Butler,  is  secretary. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  during  January  amounted  to  590,965  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  469,709  tons  in  same  month  last  year, 
an  increase  of  121,256  tons,  or  25.8  per  cent. 

The  Trevorton  Colliery  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  moved  its  offices  from  the 
Citizens  Building  to  the  National  City  Building, 
where  quarters  have  been  secured  on  the  eighth 
floor. 

Under  the  new  organization,  F.  T.  Dickerson,  for 
many  years  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Jersey 
Central,  becomes  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company  and  is  succeeded  in-  his  former  position 
by  C.  H.  Stein. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  during  January,  1920, 
amounted  to  2,109,271  tons,  compared  with  1,485,159 
tons  in  same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  624,112 
tons,  or  41.3  per  cent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fire  which  has  been  burn¬ 
ing  for  15  years  in  one  section  of  the  Girard  Mam¬ 
moth  anthracite  colliery  near  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  is 


now  under  control  and  will  soon  be  out.  Announce¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  management  a 
few  days  ago. 

The  building,  boilers  and  machinery  for  hoisting 
and  two  coal  cars  were  destroyed  with  $25,000  loss, 
when  the  coal  shed  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
was  burned  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  other  night. 
The  1,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  shed  probably  will 
practically  all  be  usable. 

Mystery  surrounds  the  interests  back  of  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Coal  Co.,  which  recently  acquired  the  J.  V. 
Thompson  coal  land  holdings  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  but  the  most  widely  credited  report 
is  that  the  properties  were  purchased  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  B.  &  O.,  in  an 
appeal  for  economy,  has  told  the  employes  of  the 
road  that  if  one  scoopful  of  coal  in  every  20  could 
be  saved  by  locomotive  firemen — not  an  impossible 
thing— an  actual  saving  of  more  than  $700,000  a  year 
would  result  to  that  one  railroad  system. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  the  customary  tables 
of  immigration  statistics  for  some  time  past,  as  the 
bulletins  of  the  Department  have  not  been  issued 
for  six  months.  Current  gossip  is  to  the  effect  that 
emigration  now  exceeds  immigration.  Is  this  the 
reason  for  the  withholding  of  information  at  Wash¬ 
ington? 

Everyone  recognizes  the  tired  sound  to  a  voice 
that  has  been  used  over  the  wire  all  day  long  saying 
almost  exactly  the  same  thing.  “Have  you  any 
coal?”  “No!”  “Are  you  sure  you  have  no  coal?” 
“No,  No!”  Something  like  the  old  railroad  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  time  does  the  three  o’clock  train  start?” 
In  the  days  of  Government  ownership  and  on  a 
southern  road  the  answer  might  be,  “Tomorrow.” 

A  cable  from  Cardiff  says  that  many  steamers 
waiting  for  coal  cargoes  have  left  in  ballast,  their 
owners  having  cancelled  the  charters  owing  to  in¬ 
ability  of  Welch  exporters  to  fulfill  their  contracts 
with  French,  Italian  and  other  foreign  customers. 
Coal  prices  remain  unchanged,  but  coke  prices  have 


risen  to  160  or  170  shillings  a  ton  for  such  small 
lots  as  are  available  for  export. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  delegates  representing 
the  Ohio  membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  held  in  Columbus,  it  was  voted  to  com¬ 
pel  all  members  of  the  union  in  that  State  who  are 
not  American  citizens  to  become  naturalized.  In 
the  future,  foreign-born  miners  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  organization  until  they 
have  at  least  taken  preliminary  steps  to  become 
citizens. 

In  exchanging  reminiscences  with  some  friends 
Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  recently  told  how  he  had  a  chance  to  buy 
some  of  the  best  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia  for 
80  cents  an  acre  when  he  was  president  of  Marshall 
College,  in  that  State,  about  half  a  century  ago.  He 
decided  not  to  invest  and  went  to  Missouri  instead. 
The  land  is  now  worth  several  hundred  dollars 
an  acre.  We  ourselves  have  seen  many  tracts  of 
good  coal  land  “go  begging”  for  years.  It  is  apt 
to  be  a  slow  asset. 

The  latest  report  is  that  the  Shipping  Board 
plans  to  equip  its  ships  to  burn  either  oil  or  coal, 
depending  on  which  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  to 
get  at  different  times  and  places.  New  boats,  it  is 
said,  will  have  the  double  equipment,  while  those 
now  fitted  to  burn  oil  exclusively  will  have  new  ap¬ 
paratus  installed  for  burning  coal  if  desired.  Sta¬ 
tionary  boilers  can  be  fitted  up  to  burn  either  coal 
or  oil,  and  the  change  from  one  fuel  to  another 
made  by  simply  placing  firebricks  over  the  grate 
bars,  or  removing  them  as  the  case  may  be.  So  far 
as  known,  this  practice  or  a  similar  one  has  not 
heretofore  been  adopted  by  steamship  owners  and 
probably  some  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  its  prac¬ 
ticability. 

It  is  reported  that  considerable  by-product  coke 
from  the  plant  at  Everett,  Mass.,  is  being  shipped  to 
blast  furnaces  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  that  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  coke  from  their  regu¬ 
lar  cources  of  supply. 
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HOW  IS  YOUR  COKE  SUPPLY? 

We  are  in  position  to  promptly  ship  nut  or  pea  sizes  but  cannot  promise  the  filling  of  orders 
for  egg  and  stove  earlier  than  several  weeks. 

Nut  size  being  lower  in  price  affords  a  saving  to  those  who  use  it,  and  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  quality,  all  of  it  being  coke  from  the  same  oven. 

The  use  of  Nut  coke  affords  an  opportunity  for  real  economy  over  Anthracite,  and  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  Pea  coke  with  Anthracite  Chestnut  makes  a  very  substantial  saving  for  the  consumer, 
as  a  ton  of  Pea  coke  and  a  ton  of  Anthracite  mixed,  goes  as  far  and  yields  fully  as  much  heat 
as  two  tons  of  straight  Anthracite.  Pea  coke  can  also  be  mixed  with  soft  coal  and  renders 
good  service,  not  only  as  a  HEAT  PRODUCER,  but  as  a  SMOKE  REDUCER. 

Winter  is  not  over — March  and  April  are  usually  raw  and  chilly.  Solvay  nut  coke  is  the 
best  fuel  obtainable  for  such  weather,  as  it  will  burn  briskly,  or  may  be  checked  when  but 
little  heat  is  needed.  Merchants  who  induce  their  customers  to  use  Solvay  Coke  are  doing 
them  a  real  favor. 


By-Products  Coke  Corporation 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Sales  Agts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Semet-Solvay  Company 

1705  Real  Estate  Exchange  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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How  One  Retailer  Met  the  Emergency. 

Massachusetts  Man  Tells  of  Methods  Adopted  to  Keep  the  Public  Supplied  with  Anthracite 
in  Spite  of  Embargoes,  Blizzards  and  Other  Difficulties. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  retail  coal  dealer 
in  a  city  of  sixty  odd  thousand  people,  on 
the  line  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  in  Massachusetts.  In 
this  story  an  attempt  is  made  to  tell  the 
truth  and  nothing-  but  the  truth  about  one 
man’s  experience  in  selling  coal  to  family 
trade  since  the  snow  storm  of  February  5, 
1920. 

On  January  23  a  coal  embargo  was  placed 
on  shipments  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  and 
at  this  date  (March  12)  the  embargo  still 
gets  in  its  deadly  work  as  affecting  some  of 
the  railroads  in  Pennsylvania.  This  means 
that  no  coal  has  been  accepted  for  our  city 
for  seven  weeks.  When  this  embargo  was 
first  put  on  there  was  much  less  than  an 
average  supply  of  coal  in  the  city,  both  in 
the  hands  of  the  dealers  and  in  the  bins  of 
the  consumers.  The  only  coal  that  has 
been  received  since  that  time,  is  coal  that 
was  on  the  rails  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
on  or  before  January  23.  Of  course  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  very  small 
amount  of  coal  that  comes  here  from  the 
Sound  ports. 

Early  Advice  Scorned. 

When  the  big  snow  came,  February  5,  we 
thought  we  saw  what  we  were  likely  to  be 
up  against,  and  we  tried  to  interest  public 
and  semi-public  officials  to  take  some  steps 
to  prevent  suffering.  While  we  were  not 
“laughed  out  of  court,”  it  was  evidently  be¬ 
lieved  that  we  were  frightened  without 
cause.  Nothing  was  done.  Some  of  the 
other  dealers  stated  in  the  local  papers  that 
they  had  coal  enough  with  some  to  spare 
for  their  neighbors.  About  a  week  later 
we  telegraphed  our  shippers  for  help.  They 
announced  their  willingness  as  well  as  their 
inability  on  account  of  the  embargo.  We 
are  to-day  trying  to  break  a  hole  in  the  em¬ 
bargo,  big  enough  to  get  some  coal  through 
to  our  city. 

With  cold,  or  normal,  weather  our  city  is 
going  to  suffer  before  the  end  of  the  month 
because  of  that  seven  weeks  when  no  coal 
was  sent  to  us.  Some  of  our  other  would- 
be  authorities  say  that  the  peak  of  the 
shortage  has  been  reached,  and  that  coal 
will  soon  be  in  full  supply.  I  hope  they  are 
right  and  that  I  am  wrong. 

How  the  Public  Behaved. 

The  above  is  a  statement  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  I  saw  them ;  now  for  my  experi¬ 
ences  in  trying  to  meet  these  conditions. 
At  the  time  the  trouble  came  upon  us  our 
firm  had  a  liberal  supply  of  coal  for  cooking 
purposes,  while  the  other  dealers  seemed 
to  have  the  big  hard  coal,  which  we  were 
out  of,  and  they  seemed  to  be  short  of  the 
kinds  of  coal  that  we  had.  The  result  was 
that  five  days  after  the  storm  we  cut  down 
all  our  family  orders  to  quarter  tons,  the 
only  exceptions  being  restaurants  and 
laundries. 

Our  very  own  customers  behaved  beauti¬ 
fully  under  the  conditions,  some  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  from  the  other  fellows  were  ladies 
and  gentlemen  also,  but  a  whole  lot  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  grudge  against  us  be¬ 
cause  we  had  coal  and  their  own  dealers 
had  not.  All  the  trouble  we  have  had  has 


come  from  the  other  fellow’s  customers. 
If  they  stay  with  us  we  trust  they  will  be 
good  folks  also,  when  they  learn  what  it 
means  to  be  treated  square  and  get  the 
same  service  that  others  have. 

By  cutting  down  our  orders  to  the  quar¬ 
ter-ton  limit  we  made  our  coal  go  farther 
and  at  the  same  time  supplied  three  times 
as  many  people  as  we  could  have  done  had 
we  kept  up  to  the  full  quantity  as  the  other 
dealers  did. 

With  the  cold  weather  and  the  hard  go¬ 
ing  the  deliveries  were  very  slow  and  very 
expensive,  so  we  marked  up  the  prices  and 
worked  our  men  overtime  (at  time  and  a 
half  pay)  and  did  our  level  best  to  avert  suf¬ 
fering.  Even  at  that  we  could  not  begin 
to  keep  up  with  our  orders ;  the  other 
dealers  said  they  w<ere  way  behind  also. 
Last  Saturday  the  mayor  of  the  city  sent 
city  teams  to  different  yards  to  help  out  de¬ 
liveries,  but  strange  to  tell  some  dealers 
who  claimed  to  have  lots  of  coal  and  no 
way  of  delivering  it  could  not  use  these 
teams.  We  used  all  we  could  get  and  are 
still  crying  for  more. 

Emergency  Rules  Adopted. 

In  order  to  get  out  as  much  coal  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  certain  time,  and  in  that  way  keep 
the  cold  away  from  the  sick  and  suffering, 
we  have  had  to  make  some  temporary  rules 
that  have  seemed  to  be  arbitrary,  particu¬ 
larly  to  new  customers.  Here  are  some  of 
the  rules : 

1st. — No  orders  are  taken  over 
the  telephone. 

2nd. — All  orders  must  be  paid 
for  when  given  in  order  to  save 
time  for  the  teams  and  trucks. 

3rd. — No  coal  can  be  carried  up¬ 
stairs  during  the  rush  because,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  price  that  is 
usually  paid  for  that  work,  it  de¬ 
lays  the  delivery  and  speed  is  the 
thing  of  the  most  importance  just 
now. 

4th.- — Owing  to  the  heavy  snow 
it  is  often  impossible  to  get  near 
the  window,  so  we  have  had  to 
make  a  limit  of  30  steps  for  carry¬ 
ing.  Beyond  that  distance  costs 
another  charge. 

5th. — When  we  sold  down  to 
about  100  tons  we  had  to  put  a  limit 
on  the  delivery  of  coal  to  people 
not  our  regular  customers  and 
were  forced  to  decline  new  cus¬ 
tomers  that  were  near  the  yards 
of  other  dealers. 

6th. — Sickness  had  a  priority  call 
on  deliveries;  all  other  orders  filled 
without  any  favoritism. 

7th.- — No  promises  were  made  on 
deliveries.  People  were  told  just 
the  actual  conditions  and  that  we 
would  do  our  very  best. 

Combined  Use  of  Trucks  and  Sleds. 

Owing  to  the  fact  we  delivered  only 
quarter  tons,  we  were  able  to  deliver  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  days  when  those  who  de¬ 
livered  full  tons  or  more  were  promising 
nothing  under  two  or  three  weeks. 

These  were  all  emergency  rules  that  we 


•felt  forced  to  make  to  help  along.  They 
will  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  emergency 
is  over. 

There  were  days  when  we  did  not  dare  to 
take  orders  for  certain  kinds  of  coal  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  had  it 
before  we  sold  it,  and  the  only  way  we  had 
of  knowing  how  much  we  had  was  by  esti¬ 
mating  the  pile  in  the  bin  and  that  could 
not  always  be  done  accurately.  As  soon  as 
we  had  delivered  what  was  sold,  we  esti¬ 
mated  again  and  sold  all  we  dared,  and  kept 
on  doing  this  until  there  was  24  hours  when 
we  dared  not  take  an  order. 

We  run  our  trucks  through  the  snow 
drifts  and  the  blizzards  in  the  effort  to  hurry 
out  the  coal.  When  the  street  railway  got 
its  rails  cleared  we  used  the  trucks  to  feed 
the  sleds  with.  The  trucks  could  not  go 
on  the  side  streets,  but  they  could  take 
coal  on  the  main  streets  and  the  sleds  could 
meet  them  and  take  the  coal  to  the  houses. 
All  this  cost  money  so  we  put  our  prices 
up.  We  did  not  consult  anyone  about  it.  It 
was  not  because  we  had  made  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  union  for  higher  wages;  al¬ 
though  that  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
the  conditions  had  much  more. 

The  railroad  was  up  against  it  as  well  as 
the  dealers,  and  when  the  local  agent  had 
done  all  he  could  we  had  to  do  business 
from  the  cars  or  any  other  old  way  until 
the  tracks  could  be  cleared. 

In  all  our  experience  in  the  coal  business 
I  have  never  found  the  people  so  appreci¬ 
ative  of  what  we  were  trying  to  do  for 
them,  and  so  willing  to  do  their  share,  as 
they  have  been  during  this  trying  time. 


WEEKLY  COAL  OUTPUT. 

Bituminous  Production  Shows  Further  Slight 
Gain  for  First  Week  in  March. 

A  further  slight  increase  in  bituminous  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  country  at  large  is  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  for  the  week  ending  March  6. 
Below  is  a  table  showing  the  Survey’s  estimate  of 
the  bituminous  tonnage  in  recent  weeks,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  1919: 

Net  Tons 

_ A _ 

(  \ 

Week  ending —  1920  1919 

Tanuary  31  . 10,549,000  8,316,000 

February  7  . 10,010,000  7,946,000 

February  14  . 10,484,000  7,770,000 

February  21  .  9,513,000  7,722,000 

February  28  . 10,145,000  8,090,000 

March  6  . 10,352,000  8,081,000 

During  the  first  56  working  days  of  1920,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  99,193,000  tons  of  soft  coal  was  produced 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  period  of  the 
three  preceding  years  the  output  was  as  follows : 
1919,  81,076,000  tons;  1918,  97,782,000  tons;  1917, 
100.353,000  tons.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  year’s 
tonnage  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1917. 

With  an  acute  shortage  of  coal  existing  in  the 
northeastern  States  and  some  parts  of  the  Middle 
West,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  mines  in  some 
sections  are  obliged  to  curtail  output  because  of 
lack  of  demand.  In  Arkansas,  for  instance,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  full  time  lost  on  account  of  “no  market” 
is  reported  as  48  during  the  last  week  of  February, 
while  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Oklahoma  the  total 
loss  from  this  cause  amounted  to  16  per  cent. 
Smaller  losses  from  no  market  were  also  reported 
from  other  States  in  the  Southwest,  also  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  section  and  the  Northwest.  Car 
supply  is  generally  good  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


P.  C.  Madeira  of  the  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  this  week. 
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B.  N.  FORD,  Vice  President 
Sales  Manager 

THE  MATTHEW  ADDY  CO. 

Selling  Agents,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Distributing  2,000,000  Tons  Annually 

BY-PRODUCT— DOMESTIC— GAS— STEAM— SMITHING 

Illinois  Indiana  Ohio 

West  Virginia  Tennessee  Kentucky 

SMOKELESS— SPLINT— GAS— SMITHING  JELLICO— BLUE  GEM  ELKHORN— HAZARD— HARLAN 

Pennsylvania 

LILLY— SMITHING  AND  ANTHRACITE 

Coke 

FOUNDRY— FURNACE— DOMESTIC— FROM  ALL  FIELDS 
BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Chicago,  Ill.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Norfolk,  Va.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

QUALITY— SERVICE— FINANCE.  100  Per  Cent. 


WESTMORELAND  COAL  CO. 

COLLIERY  OWNERS,  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

THE  STANDARD 

WESTMORELAND  COAL 

Mines  Located  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 


This  Coal  is  unexcelled  for  gas-making,  both  in  illuminating  and  for  producer  work.  For  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacture,  locomotive  use, 
steam  threshers,  high  pressure  steaming  and  in  all  places  where  a  strong  and  pure  fuel  is  required  it  has  no  equal. 

Principal  Office:  224  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


All  inquiries  will  receive  immediate  reply  by 
Telephone,  Telegraph  or  Letter 
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BOAT  OWNER  GETS  VERDICT. 


J.  J.  Hammond  Awarded  $4,500  Damages  in 

Suit  Against  Railroad  Administration. 

A  lawsuit  of  interest  to  coal  and  transportation 
people  having  to  do  with  the  handling  of  coal  in  or 
through  New  York  harbor  recently  came  up  for 
trial  in  Brooklyn.  John  J.  Hammond,  of  No.  1 
Broadway,  owner  of  the  coal  barge  Catherine  Ham¬ 
mond,  sued  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  as 
operator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  damages 
occasioned  by  the  beaching  of  the  barge,  which,  it 
was  alleged,  was  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  crew  of  the  tug  Mercer. 

The  action  was  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Kings  County,  before  Judge  Squires  and  resulted  in 
a  verdict  of  $4,500  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendant  contended  that  it  was  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  negligence  of  those  in  charge  of  its  tug, 
on  the  theory  that  it  had  written  a  letter  to  Hart- 
mann-Blanchard  Co.,  whose  coal  was  on  the  barge 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  notifying  them  that  all 
towing  was  to  be  done  at  the  risk  of  the  barge. 
This  letter  was  introduced  in  evidence,  but  notice  of 
the  same  was  not  brought  home  to  John  J.  Ham¬ 
mond,  owner  of  the  barge,  and  so  the  verdict  was 
in  his  favor. 

William  Van  Wyck,  Esq.,  of  Macklin,  Brown, 
Purdy  &  Van  Wyck,  17  Battery  Place,  represented 
the  plaintiff. 

Sought  to  Avoid  Responsibility. 

The  letter  in  which  the  Railroad  Administration 
sought  to  evade  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
barges  in  tow  of  railroad  tugs  reads  as  follows : 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  us  to  cease  being  responsible  for 
vessels  while  in  tow  of  our  tugs.  On  and  after 
September  11,  1918,  the  following  conditions  will 
apply  to  all  work  accepted  and  performed  by 
tugs  owned,  employed  or  chartered  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

All  towing  is  done  at  the  risk  of  the  tow. 
Neither  we  nor  the  persons  employed  in  the 
service  nor  the  owners  shall  be  responsible  for 
any  damage  done  to  the  tow  through  negligence, 
and  the  masters  and  crews  of  tugs,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  towage  service,  shall  become  the 
servants  of,  and  identified  with,  the  vessel  or  the 
craft  towed,  whether  singly  or  with  other  ves¬ 
sels  owned  by  you  and  in  possession  of  charter¬ 
ers,  aiid  to  the  shifting  of  vessels  in  and  around 
piers  and  in  slips. 

This  case  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  pio¬ 
neer  case  in  the  matter  of  the  legal  effect  of  these 
letters,  which  have  been  sent  out  broadcast  to  barge 
owners  in  an  effort  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  tows. 

It  was  contended  by  Mr.  Van  Wyck  before  the 
jury  that  this  letter  is  one  of  the  most  drastic  docu¬ 
ments  ever  sent  out  to  bind  boat  owners,  for  not 
only  does  it  relieve  those  who  own  the  tug  from 
liability  for  their  negligence,  but  it  makes  those  on 
the  barge  the  fellow  servants  of  those  in  control  of 
the  tug,  and  if  a  disaster  should  take  place  through 
the  negligence  of  the  tug  while  towing  a  flotilla  of 
barges,  such  as  a  collision  with  an  ocean-going  steam¬ 
ship,  then  the  barge  owners,  as  well  as  the  owner  of 
the  tug,  would  be  responsible  for  the  damage  occa¬ 
sioned  to  the  third  party,  to  wit,  the  steamship  com¬ 
pany,  which  might  mean  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Van  Wyck  claimed 
that  the  letter  was  clearly  against  public  policy. 

The  United  States  courts  will  be  called  upon  to 
determine  the  effect  of  this  letter,  for  there  are 
actions  pending  there  not  determined  as  yet,  but 
which  will  probably  reach  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  eventually.  We  expect  to  keep  our  readers 
informed  of  the  progress  of  any  litigation  which  may 
he  of  interest  to  them  along  these  lines. 


Following  the  recent  refusal  of  the  affiliated  trade 
unions  of  Great  Britain  to  support  the  coal  miners 
in  their  demand  for  nationalization,  delegates  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Miners’  Federation  voted  to  make  an 
immediate  demand  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  three 
shillings  per  shift  for  men  and  one  shilling  sixpence 
for  boys  under  16. 


Exports  of  Goal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  during  January,  1920,  were: 

Anthracite: — France,  2,234;  Italy,  3,009;  England, 
2;  Canada,  291,542;  Guatemala,  51;  Honduras,  450; 
Mexico,  530;  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  2,727; 
Barbados,  9;  Jamaica,  50;  other  British  West  In¬ 
dies,  1;  Cuba,  4,263;  Haiti,  2;  Dominican  Republic, 
1,199.  Total,  306,069. 

Bituminous: — Azores  and  Madeira  Islands,  2,420; 
Denmark,  17,843;  France,  50,337;  Germany,  12,812; 
Italy,  128,502;  Netherlands,  112,846;  Norway,  5,427; 
Portugal,  8,830;  Sweden,  4,035;  Switzerland,  33,438; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  6,553;  Bermuda,  8,096;  British 
Honduras,  51;  Canada,  457,909;  Guatemala,  100; 
Honduras,  550;  Panama,  34,067;  Mexico,  6,197; 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  25;  Barbados,  3,904; 
Jamaica,  8,609;  other  British  West  Indies,  7,207 ; 
Cuba,  99,620;  French  West  Indies,  2,820;  Dominican 
Republic,  672;  Argentina,  145,455;  Brazil,  48,205; 
Chile,  3,311;  Colombia,  10;  Falkland  Islands,  3,073; 
Uruguay,  11,405;  French  Africa,  23,693.  Total, 
1,249,167. 

Coke: — Belgium,  1,467;  France,  2,270;  Norway, 
174;  Bermuda,  1;  British  Honduras,  3;  Canada, 
29,424;  Guatemala,  6;  Honduras,  2;  Mexico,  19,286; 
other  British  West  Indies,  3;  Cuba,  12;  Danish  West 
Indies,  2;  Brazil,  50;  Chile,  5,241;  Colombia,  3; 
Ecuador,  5 ;  Peru,  75 ;  Venezuela,  2.  Total,  58,026. 
By  Customs  Districts. 

Anthracite: — Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  83; 
Vermont,  1,251 ;  St.  Lawrence,  70,901 ;  Rochester, 
3,939;  Buffalo,  212,070;  New  York,  10,515;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  4,258;  New  Orleans,  493;  San  Antonio,  240; 
El  Paso,  236;  Arizona,  2;  Southern  California,  10; 
San  Francisco,  50;  Washington,  304;  Dakota,  746; 
Duluth  and  Superior,  508 ;  Michigan,  97 ;  Porto  Rico, 
75.  Total,  306,069. 

Bituminous :— Vermont,  867;  Massachusetts,  25; 
St.  Lawrence,  65,324;  Rochester,  29,832;  Buffalo, 
262.980;  New  York.  95;  Philadelphia,  68,441;  Mary¬ 
land,  139,118;  Virginia,  535,221;  South  Carolina, 
23,583;  Georgia,  7,533;  Florida,  5,159;  Mobile, 
3,621;  Sabine,  42;  San  Antonio,  918;  El  Paso,  4,515; 
Arizona,  715;  Southern  California,  6;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1,001;  Washington,  151;  Dakota,  2,372;  Du¬ 
luth  and  Superior,  7,943;  Michigan,  83,480;  Ohio, 
6,045;  iPorto  Rico,  180.  Total,  1,249,167. 

Coke: — Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  153;  Ver¬ 
mont,  502;  St.  Lawrence,  1,136;  Rochester,  145; 
Buffalo,  13,032;  New  York.  2,516;  Maryland,  6,708; 
Virginia,  1;  New  Orleans,  41;  San  Antonio,  44; 
El  Paso,  982;  Arizona,  9,333;  San  Francisco,  77; 
Washington,  44;  Dakota,  554;  Michigan,  13,858 
Total,  58,026. 

Bunker: — New  York,  243,996;  Philadelphia,  27,- 
198;  Maryland,  42,479;  Virginia,  158,637. 


Associatin  Points  Way  to  Safety. 

While  quite  a  stir  has  been  made  by  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  indictments,  it  is  a  fact  that  through  Association 
efforts  some  folks  have  been  steered  through  the 
rapids  in  good  style.  A  case  was  recently  brought 
to  mind  of  a  relatively  small  enterprise  falling  so 
far  behind  on  its  expense  account  that  the  property 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  creditors’  committee. 

Any  further  losses  would  really  be  taking  money 
from  the  creditors.  The  mine  could  not  be  very 
well  shut  down,  as  there  was  great  need  for  the 
coal.  Violation  of  law  was  involved  in  selling  for 
more  than  the  Government  price  and  indictment  was 
threatened.  There  were  three  roads  open  to  the 
operator  and  a  lion  in  his  path  whatever  way  he 
went. 

Upon  explaining  the  situation  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  word  was  sent  to  the  District  Attorney  not  to 
proceed  with  indictment  pending  further  word  from 
Washington,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  offering  of 
coal  at  cost  price,  even  if  above  the  Government 
price,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  case. 


One  by  one  features  of  improved  service  develop 
now  that  the  railroads  are  back  in  private  control. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  New  Haven,  for  instance,  an¬ 
nounce  the  restoration  of  the  through  service  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  which  was  discontinued 
when  war-time  activities  were  at  their  height. 


Tidewater  Bituminous  Tonnage. 


Coastwise  Shipments  Heavy  in  January,  but 
Exports  Only  Half  of  October  Total. 

Bituminous  coal  dumped  at  North  Atlantic  ports 
totaled  3,185,000  net  tons  in  January,  1920,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  this  being  the 
largest  tonnage  for  any  January  during  the  past  five 
years. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  coal 
year  the  tidewater  tonnage  showed  a  loss  of  4,471,- 
000  tons,  or  12  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  for  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  bituminous  tonnage 
handled  over  all  the  piers  between  New  York  and 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  several  recent  months,  and 
from  April  1,  1919,  to  February  1,  1920,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  the  preceding  coal  year  to  the  same 
date : 

Net  Tons 

f _ A _ 

1919-20  1918-19 

November  .  2,235,000  3,270,000 

December  .  2,036,000  3,206,000 

January  .  3,185,000  2,954,000 

Coal  year  to  January  31 . 32,793,000  37,264,000 

Water  Shipments  to  New  England. 

Coastwise  shipments  to  New  England  during  Janu¬ 
ary  amounted  to  804,000  net  tons.  This  was  the 
largest  tonnage  reported  since  last  September,  and 
except  for  that  month  and  for  August,  the  largest 
since  December,  1918.  In  comparison  with  January 
of  last  year  it  represented  an  increase  of  83,000  tons, 
or  11.5  per  cent. 

Total  tidewater  shipments  to  New  England  from 
the  beginning  of  the  current  coal  year  to  the  end 
of  January  were  7,424,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
13,329,000  tons  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Below  are  statistics  showing  the  movement  of 
soft  coal  into  New  England  by  water  for  several 
recent  months,  also  for  the  period  April  1  to  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  with  comparative  figures: 

Net  Tons 

_ A. _ 

f  - •"* 

1919-20  1918-19 

November  .  703,000  1,162,000 

December  . * .  674,000  876,000 

January  .  804,000  721,000 

Coal  year  to  January  31 .  7,424,000  13,329,000 

Exports  in  January. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  North  Atlantic 
ports  in  January  amounted  to  897,000  tons,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows : 


Net 

Tons 

Philadelphia  . 103,000 

Baltimore  . 174,000 

Hampton  Roads  . 591,000 

Charleston  .  29,000 

Total  . 897^000 


As  compared  with  the  230,325  tons  and  182,064 
tons  exported  from  those  ports  in  November  and 
December,  respectively,  this  was  a  marked  decrease. 
It  was,  however,  less  than  half  the  tonnage  sent 
overseas  in  October,  before  the  strike  necessitated 
restricting  exports. 


Will  the  Government  Prosecute? 

“Aside  from  waiting  patiently  and  hopefully  for  a 
rift  in  the  clouds  of  transportation  troubles,”  says 
the  Connellsville  Courier,  “the  operators  are  engaged 
in  speculating  upon  what  the  Government  will  do 
with  those  operators  who  have  yielded  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  failing  to,  strictly  adhere  to  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  reimposed  price  regulations. 

The  fact  that  nothing  has  been  done  has  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  there  has  been  discovered 
several  weak  points  in  the  Lever  act,  and  of  such 
character  as  will  preclude  the  Government  from 
taking  as  stringent  action  as  the  language  of  the 
act  would  lead  the  average  layman  to  believe  could 
be  done.” 


Two  loaded  coal  barges  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.’s  fleet  were  sunk  off  Block  Island  during  a  gale 
last  Saturday  night,  while  bound  for  Boston. 
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THE  WM.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION 

(Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 


Pocahontas  Smokeless 
New  River  Smokeless 
Kanawha  Gas  and  Splint 


Pennsylvania  Steam 
Youghiogheny  Screened  Gas 
Fairmont  Screened  Gas 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
ALL  OFFICES 
“COREMAN” 


ALL  RAIL  BUNKERS  EXPORT 
General  Offices:  26  Beaver  Street,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


NEWPORT  NEWS 
NORFOLK 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


POCAHONTAS  FUEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

“ORIGINAL  POCAHONTAS”  COAL 

Ship  from  22  mines  in  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field.  5,000,000  tons  per  annum  capacity  by  all  rail,  tidewater  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  coal  is  marketed  under  brand  of  “Original  Pocahontas.”  First  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field  were  made  from  the  mines 
of  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Pocahontas,  Va.,  in  1882,  which  mines  have  since  continuously  mined  and  are  now  mining  the  No.  3  vein  and 

shipping  highest  grade  of  Pocahontas  coal. 

LARGEST  EXPORTERS  OF  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  NORFOLK,  VA.  BOSTON,  MASS.  CINCINNATI,  O.  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.  PORTLAND,  ME. 

OPERATES  FLEET  OF  STEAMERS,  TUGS  AND  BARGES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL  ALONG  ATLANTIC  COAST 

TIDEWATER  PIERS:  LAMBERT  POINT,  SEWALLS  POINT,  NORFOLK:  and  NEW-  Distributing  wharves  on  the  GREAT  LAKES:  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  and  TOLEDO, 

PORT  NEWS.  VA.;  DOCKS  at  NEW  BEDFORD  and  PORTLAND.  OHIO. 

London  Agents:  EVANS  &  REID,  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England.  Agents  in  Italy:  HENRY  COE  &  CLERICI,  Piazza  S.  Matteo  15,  Genoa. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associaiton 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

.dway,  NI 

COKE 


ANTHRACITE:  u^xMcEARR“d  '“gggJffigSggir*  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  ^ 

RITI  TIX/IIWOI  TQ  LLOYD  ELL  CLAIRE  CROWN 
L»II  UimilWUO  PRINCESS  CROWN  SMITHING 

Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.  Boston  Office:  85  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BLCC  Scranton  Office:  MEARS  BLDG. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  — COAL  — BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  EL  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Coan. 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 


Established  1868 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

©Q)0  Bituminous 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  Blinkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

Fairmont — Connellsville 
Westmoreland — Greensburg 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been 
spending  the  present  week  in  the  bituminous  fields. 

D.  deL.  Hendrickson,  of  17  Battery  Place,  returned 
Thursday  from  a  three  weeks’  cruise  to  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 

The  C.  G.  Blake  Co.  will  move  from  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way  to  25  Beaver  street  on  or  about  April  15.  Offices 
have  been  leased  on  the  third  floor,  fronting  on 
Beaver  street. 

The  International  Coal  Products  Corporation,  of 
which  T.  C.  Clarke  is  vice-president,  formerly  located 
at  24  Broad  Street,  in  association  with  the  well- 
known  banking  house  of  Blair  &  Co.,  is  now  located 
at  511  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Martin-Camp  Company  of  143  Liberty  street 
announces  that  on  account  of  changes  in  telephone 
office  arrangements,  the  numbers  of  their  ’phones 
have  been  changed  from  the  several  Cortland  desig¬ 
nations  heretofore  used  to  Rector  2904-5-6. 

C.  Law  Watkins,  president  of  the  Watkins  Coal 
Co.,  has  established  his  business  headquarters,  and 
his  home  as  well,  at  Cresson,  Pa.,  in  order  to  be  in 
closer  touch  with  the  mining  activities  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Treasurer  Townsend  and  Sales  Agent  Fow¬ 
ler  are  now  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office. 

W.  B.  Calkins,  well  known  to  the  local  trade 
through  his  former  connection  with  the  Fuel  Test¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Boston,  returned  from  Europe  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  Adriatic.  He  spent  several  weeks  in  Italy 
investigating  the  commercial  value  of  certain  lignite 
deposits  which  American  banking  interests  have  been 
asked  to  aid  in  developing. 

D.  L.  Flack  &  Son,  of  London,  who  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  United  States  by  John  Stoddard,  of 
29  Broadway,  have  just  opened  an  office  at  5  Rue 
Campon,  Paris.  It  is  in  charge  of  H.  E.  Temple 
and  H.  Thielen,  whose  activities  will  be  devoted  to 
pushing  the  sale  of  American  coal  in  France  when 
it  is  possible  to  export  on  a.  larger  scale. 

E.  J.  Sterling,  truly  a  veteran  of  the  coal  trade, 
died  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  at  the  advanced 
age  of  90  years.  With  the  exception  of  a  five-year 
period  long  ago,  Mr.  Sterling  was  a  director  of  the 
New  Central  Coal  Co.  from  1872  up  to  the  present 
time,  serving  as  president  pro  tem  about  40  years 
ago  during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  the  late  Harry 
Conrad,  long  the  head  of  the  company. 

M.  C.  Wilson,  who  recently  resigned  as  export 
manager  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  Ltd.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  American  Navigator 
Log  Corporation,  15  Park  Row,  New  York.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  coal  trade  connections,  Mr.  Wilson  has 
had  several  years’  experience  in  the  steamship  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  a  shorty  while  was  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  as  assistant  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  During  the  war  he  was  an  officer  in  the  navy. 

John  S.  Sheppard,  Jr.,  of  27  Cedar  street,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Cullen  Barge  Cor¬ 
poration,  No.  1  Broadway.  Counsel  for  the  re¬ 
ceiver  announces  that  the  corporation  controls  six 
coal  barges,  which  constitute  practically  all  of  the 
assets.  It  is  understood  that  principal  creditors 
have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  receiver 
whereby  these  barges  will  be  operated  for  a  period 
of  three  months  by  Joseph  F.  O’Boyle,  of  No.  1 
Broadway. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  friends  will  be  interested 
in  the  announcement  of  the  T.  K.  Dennin  Trans¬ 
portation  Line  which  appears  in  this  issue.  This 
business  is  conducted  by  T.  K.  Dennin,  a  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Dennin,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  coal 
transportation  in  and  about  New  York  Harbor. 
Mr.  Dennin  also  has  a  motor  truck  transportation 
line  in  Newark,  which  is  doing  well  under  present 
day  conditions  which  seem  to  tend  more  and  more 
to  use  of  the  motor  truck  for  long  distance  trans¬ 
portation. 

Edgar  A.  YV  ard  and  Frank  D.  Colby,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  for  the 
Past  seven  years  under  the  name  of  E.  A.  Ward  & 
Co.,  have  dissolved  partnership  effective  March  15. 
Mr.  W  ard  will  continue  in  business  under  the  same 
tirm  name  at  present  location,  17  Battery  place.  Mr. 
Colby  has  organized  the  F.  D.  Colby  Co.,  Inc.,  and 


has  opened  offices  at  29  Broadway,  where  he  will 
engage  in  the  bituminous  trade.  Before  going  into 
the  coal  business  Mr.  Colby  was  for  12  years  a  spe¬ 
cial  agent  in  the  coal  traffic  department  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  under  F.  E.  Harriman.  L. 

F.  Kaine  is  associated  with  him  in  his  new  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  oil  shortage  has  become  so  serious  that  the 
gas  companies  in  Greater  New  York  are  having 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  coming  year’s  supply. 
Oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  water  gas,  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  output  of  all  the  gas 
companies  and  is  the  only  kind  made  by  the  New 
York  &  Richmond  Gas  Co.,  on  Staten  Island.  It 
would  take  time,  probably  most  a  year,  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  for  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas 
at  plants  now  turning  out  water  gas.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  New  York  &  Richmond  Co.  has  been  noti¬ 
fied  that  its  oil  contract,  expiring  April  1,  will  not 
be  renewed  at  any  price,  and  other  gas  companies 
whose  contracts  run  out  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  are  also  faced  with  the  prospect  of  not  being 
able  to  get  them  renewed. 


Improvements  in  Sight  in  New  York  Office 
Building  Situation. 

All  news  in  regard  to  new  office  facilities  is  in¬ 
teresting  at  the  present  time,  and,  despite  various 
discouragements,  some  business  construction  is  be¬ 
ing  definitely  arranged  for.  The  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  for  instance,  is  to  carry  out  its  original  plan  of 
having  13  additional  stories  on  its  headquarters’ 
building  on  Lexington  avenue,  and  the  Consolidated 
Stock  Exchange  may  add  20  stories  to  its  present 
structure.  While  these  changes  may  have  no  direct 
significance  for  the  coal  trade,  as  indicated  previ¬ 
ously,  the  various  shifts  that  are  apt  to  result  from 
such  large  building  moves  may  give  the  opportunity 
for  the  trade  to  obtain  desirable  quarters  in  other 
buildings. 

Somewhat  more  extensive  and  a  little  more  in  the 
future  than  either  one  of  these  propositions  is  the 
reported  move  for  the  replacement  of  the  Mills 
building  by  a  structure  of  great  height  under  the 
control  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  that  firm  having 
taken  a  lease  of  the  premises  for  a  period  of  84 
years. 

Even  some  of  the  younger  folks  in  the  trade  can 
remember  when  the  Mills  building  was  itself  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  town;  the  latest  and  best  in 
the  line  of  office  building  construction.  It  was 
erected  early  in  the  ’80s  by  the  late  D.  O.  Mills,  the 
son  of  a  Westchester  County  farmer  who  went  out 
to  California  as  a  storekeeper  in  the  days  of  ’49 
and  amassed  a  fortune,  not  by  digging  gold,  but  by 
trading. 

After  building  a  fine  structure,  bearing  his  name, 
in  San  Francisco,  he  came  to  New  York  and  put 
up  a  still  larger  building,  and  his  association  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  head¬ 
quarters  by  practically  all  of  the  many  successful 
business  men  of  San  Francisco  who,  having  made 
fortunes  in  or  near  the  gold  fields,  sought  a  wider 
sphere  of  activity  when  the  time  came  to. spend  or 
invest  their  money. 

All  the  Southern  Pacific  companies  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  factors  therein  had  offices  in  the  Mills  building. 
So  did  J.  B.  Haggin,  Senator  Hearst  and  the  asso¬ 
ciates  of  John  W.  Mackey  in  the  Bonanza  Mine. 


Retailers  Arrange  for  Convention. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  to  promote  a  large  attendance  at 
the  annual  convention,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  on  June  10,  11  and  12: 

R.  R.  Yeagley,  Indianapolis  (chairman)  ;  J.  M. 
Daly,  Brantford,  Ont.;  Arthur  Ainsworth,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  C.  A.  Elwood,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Edward  R. 
Pusey,  Wilmington,  Del.;  W.  A.  Clark,  Boston;  W. 
H.  Smith,  Washington ;  Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill. ; 
A.  J.  Bunge,  Chicago;  John  George,  Indianapolis; 
T.  Percy  Bryan,  Kansas  City;  Julius  Hellweg,  Balti¬ 
more;  F.  S.  Sager,  Norfolk;  C.  A.  Albright,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Maurice  Crean,  Philadelphia;  C.  F.  Waters, 
St.  Louis;  R.  J.  Wulff,  Brooklyn,  and  F.  C.  Conkey! 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


High  Price  of  British  Bunker  Coal 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from 
Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  London,  regard¬ 
ing  the  price  of  bunker  coal  and  the  movement  to 
advance  the  outward  freight  rates : 

Bunker  coal  at  the  port  of  London  is  selling  at 
155  shillings  per  ton.  Coal  for  British  industrial 
works  is  selling  at  the  controlled  price  of  40  shillings 
per  ton,  and  equivalent  quality  bunker  coal  at  140 
shillings  per  ton.  Since  last  May  the  price  of 
bunkers  has  risen  by  100  shillings  per  ton,  while 
ordinary  cargo  freight  rates  are  practically  un¬ 
changed.  There  is  a  movement  in  progress  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  outward  freight  rates  from  the  United 
Kingdom  by  50  per  cent,  if  bunker  prices  cannot  be 
lowered. 


The  new  census  figures  show  a  very  creditable 
gain  for  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  it  now  having  some 
66,800  population,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent  since 
1910.  It  quite  overshadows  the  older  towns  of  El¬ 
mira  and  Corning,  once  the  leading  trade  centers  of 
the  Southern  Tier,  but  we  surmise  that  there  are 
enough  coal  dealers  there  to  take  care  of  future 
growth  for  another  10  years  to  come. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


WANTED 


WEIGH  CLERK — By  retail  yard  in  Flat- 
bush  section  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Should  be  experienced,  reasonably  quick 
and  accurate,  a  fair  writer,  and  know  how 
to  handle  men.  Apply  Box  15,  c/o  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Sales  Manager  wishes  to  make  change. 
Conversant  with  New  York  State,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  England  and  Canadian  markets. 
Large  Canadian  trade.  Eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Address  “Tonnage,”  care  of  Saw¬ 
ard’s  Journal. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
GOVERNMENT  FUEL  YARDS,  BU¬ 
REAU  OF  MINES,  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  2,  1920. — Sealed  proposals  in  duplicate 
will  be  received  up  to  1  :00  P.  M.  Monday, 
March  29,  1920,  and  then  opened,  upon  which 
contracts  will  be  based  for  the  coal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  District  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  within  and  contiguous  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  alternate  periods  April  1  to 
June  30,  1920,  or  April  1,  1920,  to  March  31, 
1921.  The  estimated  requirements  will  be 
15,000  tons,  more  or  less,  of  New  River  run 
of  mine  coal ;  and  36,000  tons,  more  or  less, 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  or  Northern  West 
Virginia  run  of  mine  coal,  for  the  three  months 
period ;  and  73,600  tons,  more  or  less,  of  New 
River  run  of  mine  coal;  and  181,500  tons, 
more  or  less,  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  or 
Northern  West  Virginia  run  of  mine  coal  for 
the  year  period.  Anthracite  sizes,  2,700  tons 
will  be  required  for  the  three  months  period, 
and  32,000  tons  for  the  year  period.  All  con¬ 
tracts  made  will  be  subject  to  appropriation  by 
Congress  to  meet  the  expense.  Specifications 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Government  Fuel  Yards,  room  1,139,  Interior 
Department  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  W.  Hallowell, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

March  2.  1920. 


March  20,  1920 


Typical  Railroad  Coaling  Plant  Equipped  with  V-Bucket 
Elevator  Conveyor. 


COAL  HANDLING 

The  excessive  cost  of  labor  requires  that  you  handle 
your  coal  by  machinery. 

We  specialize  in  the  design  and  installation  of  ele¬ 
vating  and  conveying  systems  for  the  rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  handling  and  storage  of  coal,  reducing  manual 
labor  to  the  minimum  and  eliminating  demurrage 
charges. 

Our  design  and  installation  insure  unloading  at  the 
rate  of  a  50-ton  car  per  hour  with  one  or  not  more  than 
two  men  at  a  cost  of  2c  per  ton  for  power. 

.  T1}e  total  cost  per  ton  to  unload  and  store,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  and  depreciation,  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  volume  of  business  and  varies  from  8  to  15c  per  ton. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

261  Franklin  St.  EnS">eers  Boston  9 

| 

T.  K.  DENNIN 

Transportation  Line 

Transportation  and  Lighterage 

Scows,  Lighters  and  Barges 
Always  on  Hand  for  Freight 
or  Charter  to  New  York 
Harbor,  Hudson  River  and 
Long  Island  Sound 


C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Passenger  Terminal 
Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Telephones: 

RECTOR  2189,  2190,  2192,  2193 
Night  Call: 

MARKET  1000;  EX.  517 


SAWARD’S 

JOURNAL 

covers  completely  the  coal  trade 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  No  better 
medium  for  reaching  enterprising 
retailers  and  large  consumers  in 
seaboard  territory  is  to  be  found. 

Saward’s  Journal  goes  directly  to 
leading  interests  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  show  that  it  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  many  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  producers  and 
middle  houses. 

Get  in  line  with  the  representa¬ 
tive  concerns  of  the  industry! 

F.  W.  SAWARD 

Editor  and  General  Manager 

15  Park  Row  New  York 


BUNKER  COAL 

Supplied  at  all  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

CARGOES  for  EXPORT 

From  All  Shipping  Ports 

GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

Incorporated 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Rector  4286  Cables  "GENCOAL” 


Philadelphia  Boston 


Baltimore 


Cable  Address: 
“Excoalcor,” 
New  York 


Codes:  W.  U.  5  Letter; 
Liebers  and  ABC 
5th  Edition 


Export  cargoes  loaded  and  bunkers  supplied  at 
principal  Tidewater  ports 


Coal  Export  Corporation 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  business  done  in  shipment  of  coal  from  and  to  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  years  ending  June  30th: 


Years.  (All  gross  tons.) 

Exports. 

Anthracite. 

Exports, 

Bituminous. 

Imports, 

Bituminous. 

1910 . 

. .  2,953,633 

10,413,439 

1,624,791 

1911 . 

. .  3,146,388 

11,839,099 

1,761,210 

1912 . 

..  2,979,102 

14,709,847 

1,300,242 

1913 . 

.  4,625,481 

16,083,101 

1,578,264 

1914 . 

..  3,959,114 

15,704,966 

1,358,002 

1915 . 

..  3,682,188 

14,412,995 

1,429,608 

1916 . 

..  3,878,478 

18,749,684 

1,618,539 

1917 . 

..  4,635,134 

19,533,705 

1,282,790 

1918 . 

. .  4,842,109 

21,052,057 

1,391,535 

1919 . 

. .  4,285,824 

18,152,243 

1,008,250 

Following  tabulation  shows  imports,  gross  tons,  in  calendar  years  named : 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Bituminous  . 

.  1,521,237 

1,530,212 

1,293,262 

1,301,229 

903,170 

From  United  Kingdom  . . . 

18,361 

5,268 

9,300 

33,661 

1,884 

Canada  . 

. .  1,253,829 

1,399,570 

1,250,709 

1,250,933 

825,123 

Japan  . 

86,919 

93,402 

17,513 

14,214 

6,617 

Australia  . 

159,241 

30,607 

13,148 

1,369 

67,503 

Other  countries  . . . . 

2,887 

1,365 

2,592 

1,052 

2,043 

Anthracite  imports  are  merely  nominal,  amounting  to  2,998  tons  in  1915; 
5,693  tons  in  1916;  11,188  tons  in  1917;  33,279  tons  in  1918  and  73,945  tons  in  1919. 

Bituminous  was  dutiable  previous  to  October  1,  1913,  when  it  was  put  on 
free  list. 

Details  of  fuel  exports  in  1918  and  1919  are  given  below : 


Exports. 

To  Canada  . 

Italy  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico . 

Cuba  . . 

Other  West  Indies 

Brazil  . 

Argentina  . 

Uruguay  . 

Chili  . 

Other  countries  . . . 
Total*  . . 


1918. 


Anthracite- 


1919. 

4,349,564 

9,355 


1918 

4,239,364 


196,179 

4,435,543 


4,552 

51,856 


1,691 

25 


231 

16,117 

4,443,391 


'  1918. 
16,191,364 
9,994 
504,126 
162,631 
1,440,457 
254,501 
559,089 
178,899 
228,959 
300,062 
125,917 
19,956,009 


1919.  ' 

10,670,490 

1,632,994 

72,097 

101,585 

971,399 

274,511 

642,109 

483,389 

194,997 

123,860 

2,830,830 

17,969,514 


Bituminous 

1918. 


*Does  not  include  fuel  or  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  which  aggregated  during  the  12  months  as  follows:  1917,  6,883,176  tons; 
1918,  5,626,175;  1919,  7,342,734. 

Coke  exported  in  1912,  912,576  tons;  in  1913,  881,603  tons;  in  1914,  592,487 
tons;  in  1915,  799,444  tons;  in  1916,  1,048,790  tons;  in  1917,  1,258,321  tons;  in 
1918,  1,506,986  tons;  in  1919,  640,139  tons. 


RAIL  SHIPMENTS  OF  OHIO  COAL. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  tonnage  in  recent  years  of  several  of 
the  railroads  transporting  coal  from  Ohio  mines  to  various  destinations : 


ANTHRACITE 


Company. 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  RR. 
Von  Storch  Collieries  C 

Mid  City  Coal  Co . 

Legitts  Creek  Anth.  Co. 
Scranton  Coal  Co . 


Co. 


DISTRICT 

OUTPUTS,  1919 

THIRD 

Address. 

1918. 

1919. 

.  Scranton  . . . 

.  2,228,302 

1,761,192 

.  Scranton  .  . . 

.  977,883 

760,392 

105,511 

.Scranton  ... 

.  83,597 

84,804 

56,561 

12,945 

.Scranton  . . 

.  17,945 

.  3,307,727 

2,781,406 

L. 

M.  EVANS,  Mine  Inspector. 

FIFTH 

.  Scranton  . . 

.  2,677,921 

2,056,795 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West  RR.  Co. . 

Hudson  Coal  Co . Scranton  542,118 

Scranton  Anth.  Coal  Co . Scranton  98,572 

W.  Y.  Moffatt  Co . Scranton  55,360 

John  Gibbons  Coal  Co . Scranton  12,022 

Total .  3,434,210 


474,094 

51,275 

25,392 

21,030 

2,628,586 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  Mine  Inspector. 


ELEVENTH 


Lehigh  fit  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. 

.Wilkes-Barre  . 

.  1,461,649 

1,328,531 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

.Wilkes-Barre  . 

.  1,043,483 

969,771 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

.Scranton  . 

.  780,409 

754,588 

Wilkes-Barre  Anth.  Coal  Co - 

.Wilkes-Barre  . 

.  179,156 

112,689 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co . 

.Wilkes-Barre  . 

.  197,512 

90,432 

Total . 

.  3,662,209 

3,255,957 

TWELFTH 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

.Scranton  . 

.  1,160,601 

1,166,984 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  RR.  Co . 

.  Scranton  . 

.  1,023,460 

1,046,614 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co 

.Wilkes  Barre  . 

.  951,503 

827,556 

.Kingston  . 

.  639,733 

580,379 

Plymouth  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.... 

.Plvmouth  . 

.  17,170 

21,237 

Shawnee  Coal  Co . 

.Plymouth . 

.  3,958 

2,492 

Total  . 

.  3,861,653 

3,845,062 

D.  T.  DAVIS,  Mine  Inspector. 


TWENTY-FOURTH 


Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.. . . 

.  1,800,548 

1,729,249 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.... 

.  613,434 

524,362 

Buck  Ridge  CM.  Co . 

.  157,963 

173,463 

Trevorton  Colliery  Co . 

.  180,319 

159,229 

Shipman  Koal  Co . 

.  169,946 

138,032 

Carbon  Creek  Coal  Co . 

.  54,800 

35,384 

Total  . 

2,978,672 

2,759,719 

P.  I.  FRIEL,  Mine  Inspector. 


TWENTY-FIFTH 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co . Pottsville  .  1,530,610  1,076,418 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . .  803,021  756,689 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  .  194,373  18,022 

Total .  2,528,204  1,849,129 

CHARLES  J.  PRICE,  Mine  Inspector. 


Railroads. 

Hocking  Valley  . 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio . 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie . 

Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling....  ' 

Zanesville  &  Western . 

Pennsylvania  Lines  . 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Southern.... 
Marietta,  Columbus  &  Cleveland.. 
Wabash,  Pittsburgh  Terminal.... 

Kanawha  &  Michigan . 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton . 

P.  &  W.  Va.  RR . 

B.  &  O.  (OD)  RR . 

B.  &  O.  (TD)  RR . 

F.  V.  RR . 

N.  &  W.  RR . 

Total,  net  tons . 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

.  1919. 

ILLINOIS  COAL 

PRODUCTION. 

3,527,047 

5,539,045 

6,161,598 

3,768,335 

Production  during  past  few  years  has  been : 

1,551,258 

2,868.579 

2,916,279 

2,313,146 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

3,089,268 

3,003,987 

3,571,592 

2,727,363 

January  . . . 

. . .  6,101,484 

7,059,672 

7,709,842 

7,151,438 

5,815,888 

3,362,310 

3,442,56 6 

4.271,601 

3, 232,795 

February  . . 

. . .  4,624,608 

7,295,853 

6,927,510 

7,420,893 

4,936,335 

3,843,397 

4,025,850 

4,670,417 

3,954,340 

March  . 

...  4,752,467 

6,034,778 

7,414,860 

7,804,880 

5,165,796 

863,966 

1,609,007 

2,186,868 

1,706,139 

April  . 

...  3,461,450 

2,728,120 

6,108,525 

6,691,457 

4,407,906 

7,470,873 

8,232,948 

9,035,148 

6,176,852 

May  . 

. . .  3,307,916 

3,607,507 

7,190,070 

7,434,884 

4,595,636 

1,356,373 

1,838,164 

2,246,002 

1,319,671 

June  . 

. . .  3,771,428 

3,755,002 

7,190,886 

7,659,800 

4,319,377 

131,645 

200,000 

July  . 

. . .  3,922,707 

3,934,914 

7,081,164 

8,113,947 

5,075,777 

303,314 

643,683 

August  . 

. . .  4,327,453 

4,941,314 

6,994,872 

8,030,686 

4,689,595 

404,283 

513,227 

622,952 

426,681 

September  . 

. . .  5,136,941 

5,683,600 

6,598,971 

7,720,454 

6,483,310 

210,594 

292,864 

478,157 

201,904 

October  . . . 

. . .  5,931,347 

6,682,117 

7,339,515 

8,205,317 

8,503,671 

1,319,903 

571,555 

November  . 

. . .  5,835,871 

6,668,805 

8,115,879 

6,462,375 

Idle 

463,118 

261,643 

December  . 

....  6,647,985 

6,950,611 

7,375,866 

5,747,930 

4,552,859 

352,732 

122,409 

Total  . . 

...  57,821,657 

65,342,293 

86,056,690 

88,445,979 

58,546,150 

104  570 

97  803 

10^687 

DUMPINGS 

AT  HAMPTON  ROADS,  1919. 

26,114,328 

32,209,920 

38,400,938 

26,891,323 

N.  &  W. 

There  is  a  considerable  volume  of  coal  produced  at  mines  on  the  B.  &  O. 
S.-W.  RR.  and  the  C.  H.  &  D.  Ry.,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  table, 
which  represents  only  the  business  of  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Ohio  Coal 
Traffic  Association. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IMPORTS. 

The  average  monthly  price  of  bituminous  coal  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1919  and  two  years  previous  was: 


Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  _ 

....  $3.17 

$4.38 

$5.34 

February  . . . 

. . . .  3.43 

5.28 

5.94 

March  . 

. . . .  3.55 

4.89 

5.33 

April  . 

. . . .  3.32 

5.12 

5.69 

May  . 

. . . .  3.49 

4.95 

5.31 

June  . 

. . . .  3.58 

4.85 

6.48 

Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

July  . 

...  $3.44 

$5.10 

$5.74 

August  . 

...  3.75 

5.41 

5.81 

September  . . . 

. . .  3.91 

5.19 

5.63 

October . 

. . .  4.12 

5.69 

5.19 

November  . . . 

. . .  4.27 

5.69 

5.06 

December  .... 

...  4.33 

5.43 

5.62 

C.&O. 

January  . 

.  276,942 

February  . 

.  184,973 

March  . 

.  234,058 

April  . 

.  235,873 

May  . 

.  245,347 

June  . 

.  325,920 

July  . 

.  306,175 

August  . 

.  332,035 

September  . 

.  463,484 

October  . 

.  517,376 

November  . 

.  243,600 

December  . 

.  169,633 

Total  . 

. 3,635,416 

City 

Lambert 

Pier 

Point 

V’gffi 

Total 

467,481 

305,671 

1,050,094 

19,875 

382,076 

209,275 

796,324 

21,715 

391,127 

197,367 

844,267 

21,479 

463,861 

202,983 

924,196 

23,499 

459,082 

288,273' 

1,016,201 

20,087 

372,045 

410,013 

1,128,065 

24,894 

468,793 

251,420 

1,051,282 

28,755 

541,872 

396,675 

1,299,337 

27,140 

644,261 

423,042 

1,557,927 

24,366 

614,341 

449,800 

1,605,883 

17,516 

406,619 

251,906 

919,241 

389,613 

230,625 

789,871 

229,326 

5,601,171 

3,617,050 

12,982,488 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  pending  developments  that  have  caused 
such  tenseness  in  the  trade,  the  feeling  of  ex¬ 
pectancy  being  mingled  with  apprehension, 
have  at  least  been  reduced  by  one,  as  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  early  in  the  week  that 
the  Government  will  not  continue  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  coal  prices  after  April  1st.  It  has 
been  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  trade  to  have 
such  a  proposition  hanging  fire  at  the  time 
when  a  great  majority  of  the  soft  coal  con¬ 
tracts  are  about  to  expire  and  there  will  no 
doubt  be  some  rapid  figuring  as  to  prospective 
price  and  some  hurried  negotiations  as  selling 
arrangements  are  entered  into  subject  to  such 
further  modifications  as  may  eventuate  when 
the  miners’  wage  rate  is  finally  determined 
upon. 

No  doubt  prices  will  range  about  $1  a  ton 
higher  in  most  cases  aside  from  the  prospec¬ 
tive  wage  and  freight  advances.  This  will 
stimulate  coal  production  and  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises:  What  of  the  future?  It  is  truly 
a  question  at  the  present  time,  for  there  is  at 
least  a  possibility  of  suspension  of  work  April 
1st,  and  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment  that  will  result  in  transportation  service. 
Every  one  is  expecting  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  railroad  conditions  to  develop  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unhampered  initiative  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  managements  but  beyond  a  certain  point 
the  need  of  additional  equipment  comes  up 
and  the  query  arises :  How  is  it  to  be  had  ? 
The  railroads  cannot  buy  largely  until  their 
credit  is  better  and  their  credit  will  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  until  the  new  freight  rates  are  definitely 
announced.  After  that  some  months  will  be 
fequired  for  the  actual  construction  of  cars 
and  locomotives  and  there  is  uncertainty  as 
to  the  time  when  the  steel  companies  can  spare 
materials  for  this  purpose.  So  there  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  good  deal  of  running  around  in  cir¬ 
cles  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  past  we  have  frequently  seen  how 
quickly  the  soft  coal  markets  change  from 
strong  to  weak,  from  feast  to  famine,  from 
prince  to  pauper,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  scarcity  of  labor  adds  another  factor  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  day,  there  are  more 
than  a  few  who  think  that  high  prices  would 
soon  bring  their  own  corrective,  stimulating 
production  to  such  an  extent  that  mine  owners 
would  soon  be  seeking  some  market  very 
actively. 

It  appears  that  the  prior  week’s  report  of 
the  Geological  Survey  carried  a  modicum  of 
error,  for  the  line  of  production  which  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  last  week’s  issue  as  having  turned 


slightly  upward  should  have  been  turned 
downward  instead  of  up.  As  a  result  of  the 
correction  being  made,  we  see  recorded  at 
last  the  peculiarity  of  two  weeks  of  declining 
production,  each  previous  week  of  the  current 
year  having  been  alternately  up  and  down. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  large  increase  will  be 
recorded  soon  for  the  first  week  of  April  is 
invariably  a  week  of  small  production.  April 
1st  is  itself  a  holiday  commemorating  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  eight-hour  system  in  the 
soft  coal  mines,  and  it  generally  transpires 
that  Good  Friday  falls  the  first  week  in  April 
or  the  last  week  in  March,  so  that  the  period 
is  marked  by  limited  coal  production.  This 
year  the  circumstances  are  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  At  the  present  time  the  output  is 
well  above  that  of  last  year  but,  as  it  has 
been  for  the  past  four  or  five  weeks,  it  is  al¬ 
most  equally  below  the  corresponding  period 
of  1917  and  of  1918.  From  appearances  the 
low  point  of  those  years  will  be  approximated 
in  the  near  future  and  there  will  be  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  interesting  comparison  as  the 
fines  pursue  a  more  devious  course  during  the 
summer  season. 

That  a  large  tonnage  will  be  absorbed  is 
indicated  by  recent  reports  of  increased  em¬ 
ployment  in  certain  lines,  such  as  automobiles, 
boots  and  shoes,  car  building  and  repairing, 
cigars,  men’s  clothing,  cotton  finishing,  cotton 
manufacturing,  hosiery  and  underwear,  iron 
and  steel,  leather,  paper,  silk  and  woolens. 
The  readjustment  of  war  industries  has  no 
doubt  been  completed  and  while  some  plants 
here  and  there  have  been  dismantled  they  are 
so  small  in  number  as  to  be  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  the  nation’s  industries.  There 
is  apparently  work  for  all  and  coal  consump¬ 
tion  is  on  a  high  basis.  There  continues  to 
be  gossip  as  to  more  drastic  readjustment  be¬ 
ing  necessary  and  some  lines  are  doubtless 
due  for  less  prosperous  conditions  than  have 
prevailed.  But  as  was  pointed  out  by  a  banker 
during  the  past  few  days,  anything  done  now 
to  secure  revaluation  of  the  dollar  on  a  nor¬ 
mal  basis  would  make  it  so  much  the  more 
difficult  for  this  country  to  pay  off  its  enor¬ 
mous  war  debt.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers  who  were  struggling  with  mort¬ 
gages  during  the  period  of  populism,  it  is  a 
convenient  thing  to  be  able  to  pay  a  debt  with 
cheap  dollars.  It  may  not  be  right  and  it 
may  not  be  the  best  thing  in  the  long  run  but 
it  is  at  least  convenient  and  until  the  world’s 
finances  are  shaped  up  on  a  more  compact 
and  a  more  readily  handled  basis,  we  shall 
doubtless  have  to  continue  the  struggle  with 
inflated  values. 


The  general  sentiment  among  the  business 
community  is  to  get  back  to  a  normal  basis  as 
soon  as  possible  and  the  impatience  with  the 
protracted  difficulties  at  Washington  is  found 
in  the  filing  during  the  past  week  of  more 
suits  which  seek  to  test  the  validity  of  war¬ 
time  legislation  under  peace-time  conditions. 
It  is  realized  that,  hostilities  being  over,  the 
war  should  be  officially  declared  terminated 
and  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  once  patriotically  endured, 
and  above  all  a  modification  of  the  excessive 
taxation  which  has  been  a  necessary  feature. 

Indiana  affords  strange  news.  A  number 
of  operators  and  union  officials  have  been 
placed  under  arrest  in  connection  with  the 
125  indictments  based  upon  alleged  infraction 
of  the  Lever  Act.  While  details  are  still  lack¬ 
ing  and  it  would  appear  that  some  early  news 
was  given  out  for  ulterior  purposes,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  those  under  indictment  are  ac¬ 
cused,  among  other  things,  of  taking  part  in 
joint  wage  conferences.  Inasmuch  as  the 
President  only  a  few  days  ago  urged  the 
bituminous  operators  and  miners  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  a  joint  conference  and  settle  their 
differences,  we  have  presented  the  peculiar 
spectacle  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  advising  a  course  of  action  which  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  hold  to 
be  illegal  and  to  constitute  grounds  for 
criminal  proceedings.  One  factor  of  safety 
for  the  operators  is  the  fact  that  the  labor 
leaders  participating  in  the  proposed  joint 
conference  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  share 
with  the  operators  in  the  guilt  which  may 
attach  to  such  proceedings  and  public  men 
have  such  a  wholesome  respect  for  “labor” 
that  no  very  drastic  action  is  apt  to  be  taken 
against  their  spokesmen. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  is  at  a  high 
pitch,  as  dealers  are  anxious  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  possible  against  any  contin¬ 
gencies.  Higher  prices  are  looked  upon  as  a 
certainty  and  adverse  comment  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  crop  out,  based  upon  this  fact.  It 
reminds  one  and  all  that  the  coal  trade  is  ever 
a  favorite  target  and  an  industry  against 
which  it  is  generally  safe  for  any  reformer  to 
cast  a  lance.  The  resizing  proposition  waits 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  new  wage  agree¬ 
ment  with  which  it  is  in  a  measure  associ¬ 
ated.  Reduced  household  demand  has  be¬ 
come  a  feature  and  better  transportation 
now  permits  the  more  rapid  shifting  of  ton¬ 
nage  to  meet  urgency  in  any  quarter,  but 
supplies  have  been  much  reduced  and  it  will 
be  unfortunate  if  there  is  any  interruption 
to  the  production  of  coal  next  week. 

The  offer  of  the  anthracite  miners  to  re¬ 
main  at  work  after  April  1  provided  the  new 
wage  scale  is  made  retroactive  to  that  date, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  operators.  This 
means  that  any  price  increase  on  the 
domestic  sizes  will  also  be  made  retroactive, 
so  that  company  tonnage  sold  between  the 
first  of  next  month  and  the  date  of  issuing 
the  new  circular  will  be  subject  to  deferred 
billing,  or  invoiced  at  prices  subject  to  later 
readjustment.  This  is  an  arrangement  that 
will  bear  particularly  hard  on  the  retailers 
if  the  delay  is  at  all  prolonged,  for  it  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  fix  their  selling 
prices  on  a  basis  fair  to  themselves  and  to 
the  public,  and  many  of  their  customers  will 
not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  settling  for 
their  coal  on  the  prevailing  price  basis  and 
later  being  called  upon  for  additional  pay¬ 
ments. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Anthracite  Producers  Will  Accept  April  Business  at  Prices  to  Be  Determined  Later — 
Bituminous  Selling  at  $3.75  to  $4.75  for  Shipment  Early  Next  Month. 


Trading  in  anthracite  has  been  at  low  ebb 
this  week,  as  producers  have  had  little  to  of¬ 
fer  for  March  shipment  and  were  reluctant 
to  accept  April  orders  on  an  open-price  basis 
as  long  as  there  was  the  possibility  of  a 
wage  agreement  being  reached  in  time  to 
permit  of  the  new  circular  being  issued  by 
April  1. 

lhat  possibility  has  now  virtually  dis¬ 
appeared  and  it  is  announced  that  tonnage 
produced  between  April  1  and  the  signing 
of  a  new  scale  it  will  be  shipped  subject  to 
later  price  determination.  The  companies, 
at  least,  will  use  that  method,  though  some 
of  the  independents  may  take  on  April  or¬ 
ders  at  high  enough  prices  to  protect  them 
against  any  conceivable  wage  increase. 

A  retroactive  wage  agreement  which 
leaves  the  matter  of  prices  up  in  the  air  is 
unsatisfactory  to  both  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  but  anything  is  better  than  a  sus¬ 
pension,  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
having  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  overcome 
a  loss  in  production.  The  normal  require¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  so  far  as  domestic 
sizes  are  concerned,  are  practically  equal 
to  all  the  tonnage  that  can  be  turned  out 
with  the  collieries  working  steadily,  and 
even  a  shutdown  of  a  very  few  weeks  would 
mean  a  shortage  of  prepared  coal  for  an¬ 
other  twelve  months. 

Prices  ranging  from  $8.00  to  $8.50  f.o.b. 
mines  have  been  reported  this  week  on  a 
few  small  sales  of  independent  coal  for 
prompt  shipment,  but  the  larger  individual 
producers  are  holding  to  the  75-cent  pre¬ 
mium.  The  most  eager  buyers  of  high 
priced  coal  are  eastern  dealers  whose  supply 
has  been  interrupted  by  embargoes.  All 
the  New  England  gateways  have  been 
opened  at  least  partially,  for  while  the  New 
Haven  still  maintains  an  embargo  on  an¬ 
thracite,  it  has  adopted  a  system  of  special 
permits  which  enables  retailers  on  its  sys¬ 
tem  to  secure  a  limited  amount  of  tonnage 
all-rail,  in  addition  to  what  they  can  get  by 
the  rail-and-water  route. 

Steam  sizes  have  advanced  further  this 
week,  No.  1  buckwheat  being  in  demand  at 
$4.50  and  even  higher  in  some  cases.  Rice 
is  selling  from  $3.00  to  $3.50,  while  barley 
has  firmed  up  to  the  extent  of  about  25 
cents,  not^  much  being  offered  at  present 
under  $1.75.  Some  of  the  refineries  and 
other  large  plants  that  adopted  oil  last  year 
have  changed  back  to  coal.  This,  together 
with  the  bituminous  shortage  and  the  desire 
of  consumers  to  accumulate  a  little  stock 
before  April  1,  has  helped  barley. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Elation  over  the  order  ending  bituminous 
price-fixing  on  April  1  has  been  tempered 
by  the  fear  that  the  freedom  from  restric¬ 
tions  may  be  short-lived  if  the  market  gets 
too  flightly  or  the  miners  go  on  strike 
again.  Many  in  the  trade,  however,  believe 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  runaway  market 
if  an  amicable  wage  settlement  is  arrived  at. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  gauge  the  true 
strength  of  the  market  until  all  danger  of 
another  mine  shutdown  is  past,  for  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  to  what  extent  the  pres¬ 


ent  demand  is  based  on  fear  of  further  labor 
troubles.  Coal  for  shipment  after  April  1 
has  been  selling  this  week  all  the  way  from 
$3.75  to  $4.75  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  mines.  The 
lower  price  is  for  ordinary  grades  of  steam 
coal,  while  the  higher  figure  is  for  the  best 
grades  of  screened  gas  coal.  High  grade 
run-of-mine  gas  coal  is  commanding  $4.50. 

For  low-volatile  coals  the  spot  market  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  $3.75  to  $4.00  for  Pool  11, 
$4.00  to  $4.25  for  Pool  10,  and  $4.25  to  $4.50 
for  Pools  1,  9  and  71.  Even  the  poorer 
grades  of  high  and  low-volatile  coals  are  be¬ 
ing  held  around  $3.75  for  shipment  next 
month. 

These  prices  are  about  the  same  as  those 
that  have  prevailed  for  several  weeks  past 
on  coal  sold  for  bunkering  or  for  export, 
except  that  $4.30  has  been  the  highest  figure 
permissible  on  this  class  of  business.  Some 
tonnage  has  been  offering  until  recently  as 
low  as  $3.50,  but  that  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared. 

While  prices  in  the  region  are  very  strong, 
the  situation  has  eased  up  noticeably  at 
tidewater.  More  loaded  boats, are  offering 
and  the  demand  for  them  is  less  active,  the 
result  being  a  softening  in  prices.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  will  be  corrected  shortly  by 
the  diversion  of  coal  to  all-rail  consignees, 
now  that  it  will  soon  be  legal  to  charge  line 
buyers  the  same  price  as  is  being  obtained 
on  bunker  coal. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  opinion  ini 
trade  circles  as  to  what  contract  prices 
should  be  and  will  be.  While  some  of  the 
large  producers  are  understood  to  have 
closed  a  lot  of  business  at  $3.25  to  $3.50, 
plus  any  further  wage  advance,  many  oper¬ 
ators  are  talking  $4.00  to  $4.50  on  contracts 
for  the  better  grades  and  $3.75  to  $4.00  for 
ordinary  grades.  Most  operators  are  still 
holding  off  on  contracts  and  it  will  take  an¬ 
other  few  weeks  to  determine  what  prices 
will  prevail  on  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage. 

Coal  shortage  is  becoming  less  of  a  factor 
in  the  industrial  situation,  owing  to  the 
faster  handling  of  cars  on  the  railroads  and 
at  the  piers.  Many  plants  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  having  all  kinds  of  trouble  getting 
coal  are  now  comfortably  fixed,  and  while 
others  are  still  on  the  anxious  seat  it  is 
doubtful  if  manufacturing  is  being  ham¬ 
pered  to  any  material  extent  by  lack  of  fuel. 

Permits  to  export  coal  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  are  being  granted  more 
freely,  and  the  offshore  movement  is  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  week  by  week. 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  coal  over  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  & 
Ohio  Ry.,  during  the  calendar  year  1919  were : 

January,  328,107  tons;  February,  272,558  tons; 
March,  258,225  tons;  April,  243,040  tons;  May,  265,- 
597  tons;  June,  324,405  tons;  July,  348,919  tons;  Aug¬ 
ust,  326,959  tons;  September,  371,680  tons;  October, 
300,629  tons;  November,  367,404  tons;  December, 
369,979  tons;  total,  3,777,502  tons. 


The  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  announce  that  they  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  exclusive  sales  agents  for  the  Cortright- 
Cornog  Collieries  Co.,  mining  the  celebrated  Pitts¬ 
burgh  seam  gas  coal  in  the  Fairmont  district  of 
West  Virginia. 


BRISK  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Consumers  Anxious  About  Next  Winter’s 

Coal — Improvement  in  Bituminous  Trade. 

Even  a  spell  of  real  mild  weather  has  failed  to 
lessen  the  demand  for  anthracite.  Aided  by  the 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  wage  dispute  the  con¬ 
sumers  have  become  convinced  that  they  should  get 
next  winter's  supply  right  now  and  when  they  offer 
their  business  to  the  retailers  are  somewhat  shocked 
that  the  dealer  has  neither  coal  nor  prices  for  busi¬ 
ness  of  that  kind.  Of-  course,  on  the  best  trade  all 
dealers  are  taking  the  orders,  but  are  protecting 
themselves  as  to  price  by  stating  that  coal  will  be 
subject  to  prices  in  effect  when  delivery  is  made. 

There  continues  also  to  be  quite  a  demand  for 
current  consumption,  as  most  people  are  pretty  nearly 
out  of  coal.  Very  few  dealers  have  any  considerable 
stocks  on  hand,  particularly  of  stove  and  nut.  Egg 
had  been  somewhat  easier  previous  to  the  present 
rush  and  some  yards  had  accumulated  fair  stocks. 
Now,  however,  most  of  this  has  been  moved  into 
the  cellars  of  consumers  anxious  to  be  protected 
against  higher  prices. 

Pea  is  still  in  good  demand  and  the  stocks  in  hand 
grow  less  daily.  Aside  from  the  current  consump¬ 
tion,  which  is  always  heavy  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  big  deliveries  are 
being  made  on  account  of  filling  cellars  for  next 
winter,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pea  at  its 
present  price  will  be  a  bargain  as  compared  to  next 
year’s  price,  if  obtainable  at  all  separately. 

While  the  producing  companies  report  fair  recov¬ 
ery  from  the  flood  conditions  of  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  none  of  them  are  yet  in  .ghape  to  put  out  a 
maximum  tonnage.  The  seepage  of  water  into  the 
mines  has  been  especially  heavy  this  year  and  an 
enormous  volume  is  being  pumped  from  the  drowned 
out  workings,  some  mines  report  lifting  as  much  as 
40  tons  of  water  per  ton  of  coal. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  local  trade  is  that  the 
retailers  have  practically  all  retired  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field.  In  other  years  there  has  been  sort 
of  a  scramble  at  this  time  to  book  orders,  but  now 
the  daily  papers  carry  no  announcements  asking  the 
consumer  to  buy  early.  Now  the  dealers  all  have 
more  orders  on  their  books  than  they  can  fill  for 
several  months. 

There  has  not  been  the  least  increase  in  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  favorite  sizes  reaching  the  city  this  week, 
as  the  bulk  of  production  still  seems  to  be  going  to 
other  ifiarkets.  As  a  natural  result  heavier  pre¬ 
miums  are  being  asked  for  stove  and  nut,  quite  a 
few  sales  of  these  two  sizes  being  recorded  around 
$7.75.  With  the  coming  of  milder  weather  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  lake  trade  within  the  next  month  it  will  be  a 
long  wait  before  they  get  fuel  in  the  volume  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  orders  they  have  in  hand. 

No  Coal  Shortage  at  Hard  Coal  Mines. 

As  has  been  the  case  all  season  long,  there  has 
been  no  car  supply  trouble  in  the  anthracite  region 
and  during  the  past  two  weeks  there  have  at  times 
been  more  cars  on  hand  than  necessary,  due  to  the 
enforced  idleness  of  some  of  the  mines. 

The  steam  trade  is  buoyant,  especially  buckwheat. 
The  big  companies  are  overwhelmed  with  inquiries 
for  this  size  and  cannot  even  take  care  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  trade,  let  alone  take  on  new  business.  The 
smaller  shippers  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting 
close  to  $4  for  all  the  buckwheat  they  are  inclined 
to  sell  on  the  spot  market.  The  independents  are 
also  able  to  get  around  $3  for  rice.  Barley  is  the 
only  size  that  can  be  gotten  anywhere  near  the  com¬ 
pany  figure  of  $2.25.  The  big  producers  still  have 
enormous  piles  of  this  size  in  the  storage  yards, 
although  they  are  loading  heavy  tonnages  of  it. 

Taken  altogether  it  is  thought  that  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal 
arriving  here  in  the  past  few  days.  Much  of  this 
can  be  explained  by  the  better  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  due  to  the  absence  of  storms.  Such  increases  of 
tonnage  as  have  been  received  have  been  confined 
to  contract  customers,  as  there  is  little  coal  offered 
at  spot,  although  one  hears  occasional  reports  that 
coal  can  be  had  at  a  premium. 

Government  control  of  both  prices  and  distribution 
will  soon  be  released.  The  consumer  views  this  with 
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somewhat  mixed  feelings,  for  while  he  thinks  he 
will  likely  get  a  better  supply,  he  will  at  the  same 
time  be  compelled  to  pay  a  corresponding  higher 
price  for  his  fuel. 

Some  producers  are  still  endeavoring  to  close  con¬ 
tracts,  based  on  whatever  the  wage  award  of  the 
coal  commission  might  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  slowly  pushing  their  figures  upward,  for  whereas 
last  week  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  tendency  to 
ask  $3.75  for  the  best  steam  grades,  this  price  has 
now  been  changed  to  $4.  It  would  appear  that  all 
the  very  best  coals  had  been  spoken  for,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  the  tonnage  that  operators  desire  to 
put  themselves  under  obligation  for.  Lower  grade 
fuels  are  to  be  had  in  bigger  volume  and  somewhat 
lower  price. 

There  continues  to  be  a  scarcity  of  the  belter 
grades  of  gas  coal  in  this  market.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  the  high  sulphur  coal,  but  the  top  notch 
fuel  is  difficult  to  get  hold  of.  The  cement  mills  in 
particular  are  anxious  to  get  Fairmont  slack,  as  they 
are  getting  under  way  for  their  busiest  season. 


FAIRMONT  TONNAGE  GAINS. 


Car  Supply  on  B.  &  O.  Last  Monday  Best 
Since  Early  in  January. 

Loading  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  on  Monday  of  this  week  was 
heavier  than  any  day  since  January  12,  when  1,402 
cars  of  coal  were  produced.  Monday  of  this  week 
saw  a  production  of  1,332  cars. 

Despite  derailments  at  Grafton  Park  and  Fetterman 
on  Sunday  the  B.  &  O.  did  splendid  work  and  man¬ 
aged  to  have  1,419  cars  on  the  Monongah  Division 
and  an  early  morning  placement  of  1,369.  On  Tues¬ 
day  morning  the  total  number  of  cars  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  690  and  the  earlv  morning  placement  was 
610. 

On  the  Monongahela  Railroad  on  Monday  there 
was  a  54  per  cent  run,  against  a  90  per  cent  run  on 
the  B.  &  O.  There  were  228  cars  placed  early  Mon¬ 
day  morning  in  the  West  Virginia  district  of  the 
Monongahela,  while  the  placement  that  day  in  the 
Pennsylvania  district  was  373.  On  Tuesday  there 
were  but  17  cars  placed  in  West  Virginia  and  147 
cars  were  placed  in  the  Pennsylvania  district.  On 
Monday  there  were  228  cars  of  coal  loaded  in  the 
West  Virginia  district  and  281  cars  loaded  in  the 
Pennsylvania  district. 

Operators  at  the  West  Virginia  end  of  the  road 
claim  that  they  are  being  discriminated  against  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  get  an  even  break  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  district  when  it  comes  to  car  distribution. 
The  how!  is  becoming  more  noisy  and  will  probably 
he  heard  in  official  Washington  before  long,  prob¬ 
ably  as  an  action  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  no  relief  be  secured  from  the 
new  car  service  section. 

Belief  is  expressed  here  that  export  business  may 
be  resumed  on  a  much  heavier  scale  within  a  few 
weeks,  although  nothing  definite  has  been  learned 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  Reports  are  current  here 
that  heavy  exports  are  leaving  Hampton  Roads,  and 
Fairmont  operators  pin  their  faith  on  this.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  Curtis  Bay  on  Monday  loomed  up  to  254 
cars  from  the  Fairmont  region,  which  is  the  heaviest 
since  October  29,  when  310  carloads  went  to  Curtis 
Bay.  Last  week  Fairmont  export  shipments  to 
Curtis  Bay  were  being  gobbled  up  by  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  and  presumably  being  sent  coastwise 
to  New  England 

Word  received  here  from  officials  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  made  it  plain  that  no  large 
export  shipments  would  be  allowed  from  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  as  long  as  the  coal 
scarcity  existed  in  New  England.  The  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.  received  word  last  week  that  2,000  tons  of 
export  coal  was  confiscated  at  Newport  News.  The 
company  had  six  boats  in  waiting,  and  as  a  result 
of  confiscations  and  delay  only  two  were  loaded  on 
time.  The  question  now  bobs  up — Who  will  pay 
for  the  demurrage  on  boats  when  the  coal  is  con¬ 


fiscated  ?  This  appears  to  be  the  operators’  latest 
worry. 

There  is  a  suspicion  here  that  New  England  rail¬ 
roads  may  be  accumulating  coal  at  the  Government 
price  before  a  higher  price  is  effective.  Coal  pur¬ 
chases  or  rather  confiscations  of  mine-run  at  $2.50  is 
cheaper  than  the  bairmont  region  can  produce  it  for. 
In  the  ball  of  1918  the  New  England  railroads  did 
this  and  then  had  large  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  over 
the  open  season,  and  this  and  other  such  abuses 
ruined  the  market  and  beat  down  the  prices,  ignor¬ 
ing  open  weather  when  rail  and  boat  movements  is 
free,  it  is  feared  that  perhaps  the  Down  East  rail¬ 
roads  are  again  playing  the  same  old  game  to  secure 
cheap  coal. 

Lifting  of  Price  Restrictions  a  Relief. 

Operators  here,  generally,  are  gratified  to  see  the 
President  removing  the  Government  price  on  April 
1.  All  sorts  of  expressions  tempered  with  pleasure 
were  current.  Some  few  operators  do  not  like  to 
see  the  price  go  off  just  at  this  time  when  the  wage 
controversy  with  the  miners  is  not  settled,  but  this 
may  be  a  nightmare.  The  fact  that  the  President 
has  countenanced  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
bituminous  Coal  Commission  and  makes  it  the  basis 
of  further  negotiations  may  explode  this  fear. 

Last  Saturday  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail¬ 
way  had  a  representative  in  the  region  trying  to 
place  a  contract  for  from  300,000  to  400,000  tons  of 
fuel  coal.  Prior  to  Government  control,  the  P.  &  R. 
business  was  very  desirable  and  the  indications  are 
that  some  operators  will  take  the  R.  &  R.  under 
their  wings.  Of  course,  the  railroad  representative 
must  face  the  sins  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  batches  of  unpaid  or  disputed  coal  bills  as  he 
wends  his  way  from  operator  to  operator. 

The  coal  movement  over  the  mountains,  east  of 
Grafton,  last  week,  was  fair— 6,245  loads,  or  an 
average  of  892  a  day  over  a  7-day  period.  The 
highest  movement  of  the  week  was  Thursday,  when 
1,126  loads  were  drawn  east  of  Grafton. 

An  idea  of  last  week’s  mining  conditions  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  daily  report  of  mines 
idle  due  to  car  shortage:  Monday,  14  mines;  Tues¬ 
day,  87;  Wednesday,  108;  Thursday,  113;  Friday, 
83:  Saturday,  75. 

Fairmont  region  last  week  loaded  5,326  cars  of 
coal  and  coke— 5,233  cars  of  coal  and  93  cars  of 
coke. 

Mines  along  the  Monongah  Division  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  produced  4,492  cars  of  coal  and  coke- 
219, 950  tons  of  coal  and  93  of  coke.  Last  week’s 
production  was  487  cars  of  coal  and  coke  more  than 
was  loaded  during  the  week  ending  March  13,  and 
1,289  cars  more  than  was  produced  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  March,  1919. 

Operations  along  the  Monongahela  Railroad  in 
West  Virginia,  la(t  week,  produced  834  cars  of  coal, 
which  is  266  cars  less  than  the  previous  week,  and 
the  lowest  weekly  production  since  the  week  ending 
December  27,  1919,  when  the  aggregate  was  824  cars. 

These  totals  were  aggregated  on  the  Monongah 
Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  last 
week:  Total  coal  loaded,  4,399  cars;  coal  east,  3,823 
cars ;  coal  west,  588  cars ;  total  coke  loaded,  93  cars ; 
coke  east,  48  cars;  coke  west,  45  cars;  loaded  by 
wagon  mines,  28  cars;  Curtis  Bay  shipments,  621 
cars;  St.  George  shipments,  143  cars;  Michigan 
points,  137  cars;  Ohio  points,  173  cars;  miscellane¬ 
ous  points,  318  cars. 

Last  week  railroad  fuel  shipments  fell  to  882  cars, 
which  is  the  lightest  loading  of  this  character  of 
business  since  the  second  week  of  February,  when 
635  carloads  of  railroad  fuel  went  off  the  Monongah 
Division.  As  a  whole  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  tonnage  ran  light  at  384  cars.  The  B.  &  O. 
itself  could  use  110  cars  a  day,  or  660  cars  over  a 
7-day  period,  which  is  all  but  322  carloads  of  the 
entire  railroad  fuel  loading  of  last  week. 

Last  week  P.  &  R.  consignments  were  shaded,  as 
was  the  case  with  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford,  New  York  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley.  Cen¬ 
tral  of  New  Jersey  last  week  received  54  carloads — 
a  fairly  good  consignment  for  the  week,  but  not  as 
heavy  as  its  usual  run.  Maine  Central  held  up  well 
at  86  carloads,  running  52  carloads  less  than  the 
P.  &  R.  Railroad. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 


Labor  Conditions  the  Present  Bugaboo — 

President’s  Order  Welcomed. 

While  the  car  supply  to  operations  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  district  has  improved  considerably  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  when  open  weather  prevailed 
and  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  this  troublesome  matter  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  the  trade  is  now  facing  another 
uncertainty  in  the  shape  of  the  labor  question. 

The  agreement  under  which  the  coal  miners  are 
now  working  will  not  continue  longer  than  April 
first.  The  difficulty  between  the  miners  and  the 
operators  regarding  the  new  wage  scale  may  or  may 
not  be  adjusted  by  that  time  and  operators  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  what  will  happen  in  case  the  different 
parties  fail  to  reach  an  agreement.  Mine  union  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  district  say  that  they  will  hold  out  for  a 
retroactive  wage  scale  in  case  the  agreement  is  not 
reached  by  April  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new  coal 
year. 

In  view  of  the  above  phases  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  operators  are  entirely  up  in  the  air  as  to  mak¬ 
ing  new  contracts.  As  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  cost  of  labor  at 
the  various  operations  a  big  boost  in  wage  rates 
will,  of  course,  mean  a  raise  in  the  terms  of  the  new 
contracts.  At  the  present  time  the  operators  do  not 
know  how  much  more  they  will  be  forced  to  pay  the 
miners  during  the  next  year  and  consequently  are 
reluctant  to  enter  into  new  agreements.  According 
to  a  local  coal  man  intimate  with  the  situation,  few 
contract  agreements  have  been  made. 

Conditions  Expected  to  Improve. 

According  to  an  order  issued  by  President  Wilson, 
after  April  1  government  control  of  coal  prices  will 
cease.  Operators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  welcome  this  order  and  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  again  regulat¬ 
ing  the  coal  prices,  market  conditions  will  be  im¬ 
proved  to  a  great  degree.  However,  the  government 
will  still  control  the  coal  business  to  an  extent  in 
that  it  will  retain  control  of  exporting.  Local  oper¬ 
ators  feel  that  the  sooner  the  government  withdraws 
from  the  coal  business  entirely  the  better  conditions 
will  become. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  coal  now  being 
shipped  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  is  being 
exported  and  operators  say  that  larger  quantities 
would  be  sent  to  foreign  fields  if  it  were  not  for  the 
government  regulations.  Coal  producers  are  anxious 
to  sell  their  coal  for  export  on  account  of  the  extra 
$1.35  per  ton  allowed.  The  result  of  this  extra  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  that  practically  every  operator  of  the 
district,  who  is  not  tied  up  by  contracts,  is  looking 
for  an  export  market  and  that  the  domestic  consumer 
is  “the  goat.” 

With  the  removal  of  the  government  regulations 
regarding  prices  much  more  coal  is  expected  to  find 
its  way  to  the  open  market  and  a  raise  in  spot  prices 
is  predicted.  At  the  present  time  the  market  price 
is  $2.95  per  ton  plus  the  additional  allowances  of 
$1.35  for  export  coal  and  75  cents  for  haulage  at 
wagon  loading  operations. 


Labor  Shortage  to  Be  Discussed. 

A  national  immigration  conference  will  be  held 
April  7  m  New  York  City  in  the  Engineering  Socie¬ 
ties  Building,  29  West  39th  street. 

National  leaders  in  American  industry  and  finance 
■will  discuss  the  shortage  of  foreign-born  labor  and 
the  loss  of  production  due  to  unrest  among  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  measures  will  be  taken  for  united  action  to 
relieve  this  condition. 

Invitations  to  attend  this  conference  have  been 
issued  by  the  Inter-racial  Council  to  more  than  a 
thousand  directors  of  mining  and  industrial  concerns. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include  pending  bills 
on  immigration,  and  a  constructive  policy  will  be 
proposed  and  voted  upon.  All  industrial  executives 
are  invited  to  be  present. 


The  coal  trade's  book  of  statistics,  Saward’s  An¬ 
nual,  will  be  ready  soon. 
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CHEERFUL  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Only  Disturbing  Feature  Exodus  of  Labor 
as  Result  of  Car  Shortage. 

Pittsburgh  coal  operators,  nor  others  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  would  venture  to  say  Wednesday,  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  Govern¬ 
ment  coal  control  on  April  1,  just  what  change  in 
prices  might  take  place.  In  order  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost  due  to  the  increase  in  miners’  wages  now 
being  paid,  operators  declare  that  a  big  increase  in 
the  selling  price  of  coal  is  imperative. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  will  take  the  lead  for  the  bituminous 
field  in  the  way  of  raising  the  price.  Just  when  this 
organization  will  take  action  has  not  been  decided, 
but  the  operators  are  expected  to  go  into  consulta¬ 
tion  on  the  matter  on  Friday. 

There  was  general  rejoicing  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  Wednesday  when  official  announcement  was 
made  that  the  Government  coal  price  ban  would  be 
removed  on  April  1.  Operators  breathed  relief  in 
unison.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by  conservative 
industrial  leaders,  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  coal 
business,  that  the  price  ban  was  removed  not  a  minute 
loo  soon,  for  had  it  continued  much  longer,  mines 
by  the  wholesale  would  be  forced  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  because  they  are  now  operating  at  a  loss. 

But,  while  the  operators  were  glad  that  they  were 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  fixing  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  reasonable  price  for  their  coal,  there  was  no 
little  apprehension  felt  that  a  general  suspension 
would  occur  on  April  1,  or  shortly  thereafter.  The 
miners  may  quit  work,  it  is  feared,  until  the  wage 
question  is  definitely  adjusted.  In  fact,  the  operators 
freely  predict  such  action.  The  miners,  however, 
refused  to  commit  themselves.  John  L.  Lewis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  it  was  said,  will  do  all  the 
talking  there  is  to  be  done. 

Again  this  week  several  important  coal  mines  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  are  down,  most  of  them  be¬ 
cause  of  the  railroad  car  shortage.  Others  are 
reported  to  have  suspended  because  of  an  insufficient 
number  of  miners.  This  is  the  first  indication  of 
serious  consequences  of  the  exodus  of  labor  from 
the  coal  fields  to  the  steel  mills  and  other  industrial 
works.  Miners  are  being  driven  out  of  the  mining 
industry  because  there  is  not  sufficient  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  to  keep  them  in  steady  work. 

On  Tuesday  the  car  supply  dropped  to  40  per  cent 
in  practically  every  important  railroad  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  district.  On  Monday  there  was  a 
pronounced  improvement  in  the  car  situation,  when 
the  supply  showed  in  places  as  good  as  80  per  cent. 
It  was  believed  then  that  the  long-promised  improve¬ 
ment  was  about  taking  place  and  the  operators  were 
rejoicing;  but  the  rejoicing  did  not  last  long.  The 
Panhandle  district  is  seriously  affected  by  the  car 
shortage,  mines  suspending  entirely  or  operating  on 
only  half  time  basis. 

A  number  of  coal  operators  are  in  Washington 
again  trying  to  get  the  Federal  authorities  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  car  supply.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  even  though  the  railroads  are  no  longer 
controlled  by  the  Government,  the  distribution  of 
coal  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  is  in  a  position  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  getting  cars  for  the  mines. 

There  is  still  unusual  activity  in  the.  Monongahela 
River  mining  district  from  whence  Pittsburgh  indus¬ 
tries  are  getting  their  fuel.  The  river  is  filled  with 
boats  and  barges  conveying  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal  from  Brownsville  and  other  up-river  points. 

While  reports  have  it  that  certain  brokers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  the  practice  of  supplying  coal  at  prices  in 
excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Federal  authorities, 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  most  of  the  brokers  and 
operators  are  adhering  to  $2.35  a  ton  for  mine  run 
and  slack  and  $2.60  for  prepared  coal. 

Coke  is  in  better  demand  than  it  has  been  for 
several  days,  the  production  running  at  about  250,000 
a  week,  with  Connellsville,  of  course,  contributing 
the  bulk  of  this.  Shipments,  however,  are  about 
5,000  tons  less  than  production,  the  excess  being 
added  to  stock  on  the  yards.  The  coke  market  re¬ 
mains  quotable  at  Government  limits,  as  follows : 
Furnace,  $6;  foundry,  $7;  crushed,  $7.30. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  by  operators 


in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  the  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  James  S.  Freylinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  and 
Representative  John  G.  Cooper  of  Youngstown, 
to  consumers  during  summer  months.  Both  meas- 
Ohio,  for  a  preferential  freight  rate  on  coal  shipped 
ures  propose  to  cut  the  summer  rates  and  to  increase 
the  winter  rate  15  per  cent,  to  encourage  the  shipment 
of  the  bulk  of  the  coal  in  summer  months  and  pro¬ 
vide  year  around  employment  for  miners.  A  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  will  in  all  likelihood  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  Pittsburgh  coal  operators  some 
time  next  week  when  action  is  expected  to  be  taken 
on  the  measure. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  CONDITIONS. 

Trade  Looking  Forward  to  More  Stable  Situa¬ 
tion— Big  Foreign  Demand. 

With  early  removal  of  price  restrictions  in  sight, 
Norfolk  shippers  are  looking  forward  to  a  return 
of  more  stable  conditions.  It  is,  of  course,  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  upward  movement  of  prices 
after  April  1,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  for  anyone  to 
venture  a  definite  prediction  that  will  be  the  final 
basis  on  which  contracts  for  next  year  will  be  made. 
The  contract  price  on  both  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  now  is  $2.75.  The  few  predictions  that  are 
being 'made  for  next  year’s  prices  range  from  $3 
to  $3.50.  Such  predictions,  however,  are  purely  off¬ 
hand  suggestions  at  the  present.  There  will  be  a 
tendency  for  domestic  and  export  prices  to  approach 
an  equality,  it  is  said,  with  foreign  buyers  paying 
a  slight  premium  over  what  is  charged  buyers  in 
this  country. 

The  demand  for  coal  in  foreign  countries  is  so 
great  that  buyers  would  pay  almost  any  price  that 
might  be  asked,  it  is  said.  The  great  majority  of 
shippers,  however,  will  not  be  inclined  to  permit  any 
undue  advance  on  export  prices,  is  the  opinion  of 
one  agency  representative.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  available  vessel  tonnage  waiting 
at  port  for  cargo  and  bunker  coal  on  Wednesday 
was  352,460  tons,  only  a  little  less  than  a  week 
previously. 

Diversion  of  Coal  May  End. 

Norfolk  shippers  found  some  ground  in  the  order 
withdrawing  price  control  for  hoping  that  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  of  the  diversion  of  product, 
which  has  been  so  prominent  a  feature  of  conditions 
at  Flampton  Roads  since  November.  Reports  from 
other  cities  to  the  effect  that  suits  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Lever  Act  aroused 
no  little  interest  in  Norfolk. 

While  little  increase  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  on 
the  tracks  at  tide  has  been  reported  for  the  week, 
dumpings  were  up  and  the  car  situation  is  said  to 
be  improving.  As  was  the  case  last  week,  there  was 
on  hand  at  Newport  News  at  the  middle  of  the 
week  double  the  amount  of  coal  that  was  at  Lambert 
Point  and  Sewells  Point.  Spot  product  continues 
to  be  unusually  scarce.  Some  shippers  believe  that 
a  greater  volume  of  product  wilt  be  brought  to  tide 
as  a  result  of  withdrawal  of  restrictions.  Others 
declare  no  such  consequences  will  follow.  Of  course, 
improvement  in  the  car  situation  and  better  weather 
conditions  will  in  themselves  serve  to  relieve  the 
situation  to  some  extent. 

The  week’s  dumpings  amount  to  409,182  tons.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  reported  147,835  tons ;  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio,  152,838,  and  the  Virginian  108,509. 

Stocks  at  tide  on  Wednesday  amounted  to  100.961 
tons,  divided  among  the  railroads  as  follows:  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western,  23,895  tons ;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
52,634;  Virginian,  24,432. 


At  Greenwich,  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  are  having  pier  No.  4,  a  trestle  pier, 
practically  rebuilt,  so  that  they  can  handle  at 
that  point  about  80  cars  per  day,  contingent  on 
the  class  of  tonnage  to  carry  same.  At  their 
car  dumper  they  can  handle  within  a  period  of 
20  hours  working  time  between  250  and  300  cars, 
say  an  average  of  10,000  tons,  also  dependent  on 
the  class  of  vessels.  They  have  also  at  this  point 
facilities  for  coaling  harbor  tug-boats  by  wheel¬ 
ing  coal  on  board. 


Chicago  Prices  May  Increase. 

Prominent  Coal  Men  Are  of  the  Opinion  That 
Advance  Will  Be  Substantial. 

The  outstanding  point  of  interest  in  the  Chicago 
coal  situation  is,  of  course,  the  release  of  the  indus¬ 
try  from  government  control.  Nothing  else  is  being 
very  greatly  discussed  at  this  time,  although  much 
conjecture  naturally  follows  as  to  the  inevitable 
“What’s  next?” 

The  natural  expectation  and  the  very  general  pre¬ 
diction  on  all  hands  point  to  an  early  increase  in 
bituminous  prices.  The  public  as  well  as  the  dealers 
seems  to  expect  the  increase,  because  the  public  is 
becoming  accustomed  to  absorbing  the  shock  of  in¬ 
creased  wages  such  as  the  coal  industry  must  now 
pay. 

“It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  just  what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  action  will  do,”  said  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau.  “Our 
local  situation  is  complicated  by  labor  costs,  freight 
charges  and  other  things.  No  estimate  can  very  well 
be  made  at  this  time  as  to  the  increase  in  price  be¬ 
cause  of  the  confusing  factors  that  enter  into  the 
matter  of  price.”  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the 
grating  of  the  majority  report  would  increase  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal  as  much  as  77  cents  a  ton. 

Hinton  G,  Clabaugh,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  also 
agrees  that  the  confusion  of  the  present  situation 
makes  it  difficult  to  say  just  what  the  advance  will  be. 

From  30  to  50  Per  Cent.  Advance  Expected 

“The  increase  will  probably  Ire  from  30  to  50 
cents  per  ton,”  Mr.  Clabaugh  said.  “It  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  more  accurate  statement  than 
that.” 

“The  miners  are  obligated  to  accept  the  President’s 
decision,”  Mr.  Clabaugh  points  out,  “and  14  per  cent 
of  the  25  per  cent  has  already  been  granted  in  the 
way  of  increased  wages.  It  is  really  only  an  11  per 
cent  increase,  which  must  be  figured  into  the  cost 
of  coal  to  the  consumer.” 

Fred  Upham,  president  of  the  Consumers’  Co.,  pre¬ 
dicts  a  rather  substantial  increase  in  the  dost  to  the 
consumer. 

“The  large  increase  awarded  the  miners,  together 
with  the  relinquishment  of  Government  price  control 
cannot  fail  to  increase  the  retail  cost  very  consider¬ 
ably.  The  turning  back  of  the  railroads  to  private 
ownership,  which  may  very  shortly  result  in  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  freight  rates  is  another  factor  which 
will  affect  the  retail  price  of  coal,”  said  Mr.  Upham. 

“The  Consumers’  Co.,  however,  expects  to  reduce 
its  operating  margin  over  last  year.  Other  retailers 
will  undoubtedly  try  to  do  the  same  and  this  fact 
may  help  considerably.” 

Mr.  Upham  feels  that  the  threatened  increase  in 
freight  rates  is  a  matter  to  be  very  greatly  feared. 
“An  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  freight  rates,”  he 
points  out,  “would  cause  anthracite  coal  to  retail  at 
an  advance  of  at  least  $2.50  per  ton.”  Mr.  Upham 
would  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  price  of  coal 
next  fall. 


British  Miners  Threaten  to  Strike. 

London,  March  24. — A  strike  of  the  miners  is 
regarded  as  almost  inevitable,  as  Premier  Lloyd 
George  has  declined  to  negotiate  further  with  the 
Miners’  Federation.  The  miners’  conference  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  order  a  ballot  tomorrow,  which  will  occupy 
until  Easter,  and  then  a  week’s  notice  must  be  given 
before  the  strike  can  begin. 

The  Government’s  offer  of  20  per  cent  is,  roughly, 
two-thirds  of  the  miners’  demand.  There  is  talk 
of  the  possibility  of  the  “Triple  Alliance,”  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  transport  workers  and  railwaymen,  tak¬ 
ing  a  hand  in  the  dispute.  The  miners  have  very 
little  sympathy  from  either  the  press  or  the  public. 

The  delegates  of  the  South  Wales  miners  who  are 
here  and  have  been  in  conference  over  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  counter  proposal  declare  that  the  Government 
is  hoarding  coal  in  preparation  for  eventualities. 

The  Daily  Herald,  organ  of  the  workmen,  asserts 
that  the  Government  has  decided  on  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  to  defeat  the  miners,  even  to  using  the  army  as 
a  blockading  force  and  starving  the  miners  into  sub¬ 
mission. 
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NO  RELIEF  AT  CHICAGO. 

Chicago  has  no  storage  stocks  of  coal.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  big  users  of  coal  including  railroads, 
packers,  power  plants  and  the  manufacturing  field 
generally.  And  as  far  as  observant  handlers  of 
coal  can  see  there  is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight 
because  of  the  shortage  of  cars  for  getting  the  coal 
here  from  the  various  fields. 

C.  F.  Zerler  of  the  F.  G.  Hartwell  Co.  explains 
that  the  whole  of  Chicago  is  practically  down  to 
the  dirt  as  far  as  coal  is  concerned  and  the  same 
situation  seems  to  prevail  in  this  entire  section  of 
country,  with  the  result  that  the  Chicago  market 
is  crowded  with  buyers  from  all  over  this  section. 
Small  town  buyers  are  flocking  in  to  grab  up  such 
a  supply  as  may  be  possible  for  their  local  needs. 
This  shortage  has  given  rise  to  a  new  profession, 
which  may  be  termed  that  of  a  coal  “trouble¬ 
shooter."  Usually  this  new  factor  in  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation  goes  under  the  title  of  traffic  man,  but  he  is 
nevertheless  a  free  lance  and  aims  to  get  coal  through 
to  his  clients  by  whatever  route  may  be  most  ef¬ 
fective.  This  may  mean  slipping  a  little  money  to 
the  proper  railroad  operatives  or  using  suavity  and 
diplomacy  with  the  higher-ups — anything  to  get 
the  cars  of  coal  to  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Air.  Zerler  explains  that  he  never  saw  so  many 
coal  buyers  as  are  in  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  making  sure,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
that  future  needs  are  to  be  protected.  This  over¬ 
plus  of  buyers,  coupled  with  the  shortage  of  cars, 
means  that  there  will  be  no  dull  season  this  spring. 
April,  Alay  and  June  will  see  almost  as  much 
business  as  the  heavier  months,  owing  to  the  general 
shortage  and  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  getting 
coal  of  any  kind,  in  any  quantity. 

The  release  of  the  Government  control  will  not 
materially  brighten  the  situation,  in  Air.  Zerler’s 
opinion,  although,  of  course,  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers  are  rendered  a  bit  happier  by  the  release.  As 
to  the  increase  in  price,  the  general  feeling  is  that 
the  advance  will  not  be  as  great  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  similar  circumstances  in  other  lines. 

It  is,  however,  a  bit  difficult  at  this  time  to  predict 
the  heights  to  which  the  price  will  advance  and 
Air.  Zerler  in  common  with  other  coal  men  in  this 
district  is  a  little  chary  about  expressing  himself 
as  to  price. 


Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 

The  bituminous  situation  does  not  change  much, 
except  that  the  removal  of  Government  control  on 
April  1  will  permit  the  trade  to  begin  the  work  of 
straightening  out  the  complications.  For  several  days 
there  had  been  prediction  of  an  early  abandonment 
of  the  restrictions  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will 
benefit  all  concerned  and  give  the  shipper  a  chance 
to  manage  his  business  in  something  of  the  old  way. 

Of  course  the  car  shortage  is  still  with  us  and  the 
trade  will  not  flow  on  smoothly  until  the  supply  is 
better,  but  some  improvement  is  shown  now  and  a 
little  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  will  help. 

The  dropping  of  restrictions  does  not  remove  the 
difficulties.  It  merely  puts  the  trade  in  a  way  to 
right  itself  when  other  conditions  improve.  The 
reckless  confiscation  of  coal  by  the  railroads  and  the 
car  shortage  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  it  is  a 
start  in  the  right  direction  that  may  bring  about 
good  results.  The  supply  of  coal  in  consumers’  hands 
is  close  down  to  nothing  in  many  cases,  though  it 
is  quite  often  that  those  who  have  a  good  stock  on 
hand  are  insisting  on  more,  thus  robbing  the  poorly 
supplied,  hrom  the  complaints  one  would  sometimes 
infer  that  every  consumer  was  on  the  eve  of  shutting 
down. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  and  the  outlook  is  not  reassuring.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  miners  will  hold  out  for  quite  a 
substantial  raise  in  wages,  and  the  operators  may 
not  give  them  what  they  are  demanding.  With  a 
small  surplus  of  coal  against  a  workless  dispute 
dealers  and  consumers  are  not  in  a  hopeful  mood. 
Meanwhile  the  season  for  loading  anthracite  into 
lake  steamers  is  at  hand,  but  the  shippers  have  none 
to  put  into  that  trade  and  may  not  have  any  when 
the  lakes  open,  though  the  opening  will  be  late  on 
account  of  heavy  ice. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 


The  coal  market  remains  in  statu  quo,  so  far  as 
getting  any  definite  action  for  the  coming  season  is 
concerned.  Fortunately  for  the  trade,  mild  weather 
has  been  prevailing,  so  there  has  been  little  or  no 
demand  for  any  quantity  of  coal  to  be  sent  into  the 
interior,  and  the  retail  dealers  are  now  in  a  position 
to  cancel  some  of  their  orders,  rather  than  place  any 
new  ones.  It  is  fortunate  for  all  concerned  that  this 
is  so,  for  the  stocks  of  coal  on  the  docks  are  getting 
down  to  a  low  ebb.  Hard  coal,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  docks  which  were  located  so  as  to 
lx  handicapped  as  to  loading  out,  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  exhausted.  The  stocks  remaining  would  have 
gone  out  long  ago,  except  for  the  difficulty  in  getting 
the  cars  to  the  docks,  and  getting  them  loaded.  As 
it  turns  out,  some  of  the  coal  which  was  held  back 
by  this  state  of  affairs,  will  be  available  for  the  early 
spring  demnd,  and  may  perhaps  find  a  good  demnd 
when  other  docks  are  bare  because  the  new  stocks 
have  not  yet  arrived.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  any  new  coal  at  the  Duluth-Superior  docks 
earlier  than  some  time  the  fore  part  of  Alay,  if  then. 
The  ice  on  Lake  Superior  is  very  thick,  and  it  will 
take  a  number  of  warm  days  before  the  breakup 
starts.  Hence,  any  early  demand  for  spring  coal  will 
find  little  hard  coal  to  meet  it. 

So  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  the  stocks  have  served 
better  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  railroads 
own  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coal  remaining  on 
the  docks,  so  that  the  free  coal  on  the  docks  is  by 
no  means  as  large  as  it  appears  to  be.  Any  require¬ 
ments  for  steam  coal  for  the  next  few  weeks,  can 
easily  be  met  out  of  the  stores  available. 

The  demands  for  any  grade  of  coal,  hard  or  soft, 
have  been  limited  and  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  of 
any  weight  upon  the  stocks,  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  spite  of  the  certain  increase  of  values,  buyers  do 
not  see  any  need  of  getting  in  their  requirements, 
anparentlv  believing  that  they  will  be  able  to  fill 
'.heir  wants  witnout  difficulty,  later  on,  and  at  prices 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  Why  they  are  so  indif¬ 
ferent,  when  the  news  in  the  current  press  points  to 
higher  wage  scales  for  miners,  and  a  consequent  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  buyers,  is  certainly  a  puzzle. 


Retailer  Advises  Customers. 

The  Bacon  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn,  X.  \ .,  has  sent  the 
following  circular  explaining  the  coal  situation  to  its 
customers : 

To  Our  Customers — 

The  present  conditions  in  the  anthracite  coal  busi¬ 
ness  are  very  annoying  both  to  the  customer  and  the 
retailer.  The  coal  producing  companies  have  no 
stock  of  coal  on  hand,  neither  has  the  retailer.  A 
shortage  exists  at  the  present  time  and  is  sure  to 
continue  during  the  summer  months. 

The  working  agreement  between  the  miners  and 
anthracite  operators  expires  on  April  1.  Negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  going  on  since  March  9  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Nothing  has  been  decided  as  yet.  If  not 
decided  before  April  1,  there  may  be  a  suspension 
of  mining. 

The  above  situation  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
coal  producers  to  quote  to  the  retailer  any  price  for 
future,  delivery  on  any  size  of  coal.  This  unsettled 
condition  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  quote  you. 

All  orders  will  be  booked  as  received  at  our  offices 
and  will  be  numbered  and  acknowledged.  They  will 
be  filled  in  rotation  as  received  and  the  price  will  be 
the  current  price  we  are  selling  at  on  the  date  of 
delivery.  In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  your  needs.  Bacon  Coal  Co. 


Bunker-Coal  Bids  Received 

Washington.  March  23.— Bids  covering  bunker 
coal  sufficient  for  six  months,  received  by  the  ship¬ 
ping  board  today,  ranged  in  price  from  $6.29  a  ton, 
delivery  at  Baltimore,  to  $12.60,  at  Galveston.  The 
board’s  requirements  were  estimated  at  from  900,000 
to  1,400,000  tons.  A  number  of  bids  were  received 
covering  each  delivery  port,  indicating  that  there 
was  no  shortage,  officials  said. 


\\  m.  B.  Coddington,  of  the  Emmons  C.AI.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Monday. 


HARMONY  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Swarm  of  Big  Buyers  Invade  Market — • 
Sellers  Foresee  Record  Season. 

All  that  was  needed  to  put  the  coal  operators  of 
the  Cincinnati  district  in  the  most  optimistic  mood 
possible  was  the  release  of  Government  control  and, 
when  that  came  on  Tuesday  in  the  action  of  the 
President,  they  felt  sure  that  the  way  was  opened 
for  a  year  of  prosperous  selling.  They  rejoiced  not 
alone  at  the  release  from  a  low  price,  based  on  ar¬ 
bitrary  ruling  and  not  upon  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  for  a  withdrawal  from  hamper¬ 
ing  and  burdensome  restrictions  otherwise,  which 
they  believe  have  been  responsible  indirectly  for  the 
threatened  shortage  to  consumers — such  as  diver¬ 
sions  and  confiscations,  which  penalized  the  provi* 
dent  and  were  kind  and  protective  to  the  negligent. 

Every  coal  office  in  Cincinnati  has  proffered  or¬ 
ders  piled  high  on  its  desks.  These  orders  run  from 
250,000  to  millions  of  tons  in  their  totals.  Up  to 
this  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  business  on 
them  and  upon  contracts  tendered  because  of  the 
continued  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  a  number  of  instances  orders  were 
taken  subject  to  citation  of  price  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  but,  after  all,  this  was  highly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  both  to  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  Eager  buyers 
have  even  been  willing  to  place  a  definite  order  for 
tonnage  with  the  agreement  that  the  price  was  to 
l)c  adjusted  when  the  full  conditions  were  known. 
Others  have  suggested  contracts  for  delivery  of  a 
tonnage  at  a  specified  time  with  a  relative  price 
understanding  based  on  contingent  conditions,  but 
serious  annoyance  was  seen  to  be  possible  from  this 
arrangement  under  probable  circumstances. 

As  matters  are  now,  under  the  new  order  the 
coal  companies  will  get  ready  tb  do  business  in  the 
old  way.  There  will  be  no  great  haste  about  making 
big  contracts,  operators  say,  particularly  not  those 
which  extend  for  a  considerable  time  into  the  future. 
Orders  for  early  delivery  will  be  accepted  at  what 
producers  regard  as  a  fair  price,  but  there  will  be 
no  disposition  to  tie  up  until  a  fair  market  basis 
shal  have  been  reached  from  the  naturally  chaotic 
conditions  at  the  start.  In  the  meantime,  every  pre¬ 
caution  will  be  taken  to  avoid  the  manifest  perils 
of  a  runaway  market.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Cincinnati  producers  deliberately  provoke  a  return 
to  Government  control. 


.uV-contr01  ,s  lifted  slack  is  expected  to  go  to 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  mine-run,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  lump.  $4.25  to 

;  'SvSm,  eleSLSiack’  $3-S0  t0  $3-75;  mine-run,  $4 
to  $4.2o ;  lump,  $4.50  to  $5. 

The  Cincinnati  market  has  been  thronged  for  a 
wee  past  with  dealers  and  purchasing  agents  who 
clamored  to  have  orders  accepted  under  almost  any 
conditions  whatever.  There  were  many  buyers  from 
the  Aortheast  and  the  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  big  contracts  for  the  season’s  lake  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  here  to  do  business  as  usual.  As 
the  lake  season  will  open  in  another  month,  it  is 
assured  that  preliminary  orders  will  be  taken  for 
advance  shipments  and  contracts  for  the  full  supply 
will  follow  when  the  settled  market  basis  gives  op¬ 
portunity  for  fairer  dealing  on  the  subject. 

Export  orders,  particularly  for  the  West  Virginia 
smokeless  coals,  are  overwhelming.  Some  of  these 
have  been  in  hand  for  some  time  but  have  been  held 
tor  an  opportunity  for  less  restricted  delivery.  For 
nearly  a  week  past  export  cargoes  for  tidewater  have 
been  going  through  in  better  shape.  Diversions  have 
been  less  and  a  good  deal  of  tonnage  found  its  way 
to  vessels  for  foreign  consignment.  With  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Government  restrictions,  it  is  believed  that 
t  le  foreign  shipments  of  Cincinnati  coals  will  be 
measured  only  by  the  ability  of  railroads  to  pro¬ 
vide  cars  and  dock  facilities  to  handle  the  tonnage. 

t  is  apparent  that  both  industries  and  dealers  in 
S.e  5e!ltr^  ?tates  and  the  Northwest  are  going  to 
hll  their  bunkers  to  overflowing  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  are  going  to  take  no  unnecessary 
chances  for  a  supply.  Even  at  a  price  stiffer  than 
usually  prevads  at  this  time  of  year,  they  are  going 
to  load  up.  There  is  unquestionable  evidence  on  all 
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hands  of  this  disposition.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  large  industries. 

The  problem  of  car  supply  is  still  to  be  reckoned 
with.  During  the  last  week  it  has  not  been  materi¬ 
ally  better  in  the  districts  related  to  Cincinnati.  It 
has  ranged  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  with  some 
improvement  on  the  C.  &  O.  Coal  men  say  that  it 
is  due  largely  to  a  tremendous  general  freight  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  diversions.  Mild  weather,  such  as  is  in 
evidence  here  now,  is  expected  to  cure  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  situation  within  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  high  water  to 
bring  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  down  the  river. 
Operators  say  that  there  is  a  big  advantage  in  rail 
reshipment  here  as  the  car  supply  is  more  readily 
obtainable. 


SPECULATION  AT  BOSTON. 


Higher  Prices  May  Cause  Many  Changes— 

Heavier  Tonnage  Arriving. 

Speculation— not  the  kind  that  boosts  prices  but 
guessing  as  to  the  future — is  occupying  the  minds  of 
about  all  of  the  men  in  the  coal  trade,  wholesale  and 
retail,  in  New  England.  The  situation  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  that  is 
not  the  worst  of  it;  it’s  likely  to  get  worse  before  it 
improves. 

The  settlements  with  the  miners  are  almost  sure  to 
bring  down  upon  the  people  of  New  England  larger 
coal  bills,  and  according  to  many  business  men  this 
will  be  very  bad  for  her  industries.  James  J.  Stor- 
row  says  that  the  manufacturing  establishments  and 
mills  already  are  paying  more  than  they  ought  to  be 
forced  to  pay  and  that  they  cannot  stand  a  much 
larger  burden.  There  are  plenty  of  others  who  hold 
that  any  such  advance  in  the  price  of  bituminous  coal 
as  now  appears  likely,  coupled  with  the  increasingly 
poor  transportation  facilities,  surely  will  drive  many 
manufacturers  to  points  nearer  the  mines.  A  rail¬ 
road  official  advanced  this  view  to  the  Journal's 
representative  this  week.  The  railroad  man  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pessimistic  regarding  the  outlook  for  New 
England  industries  of  every  kind  where  coal  sup¬ 
plies  the  power. 

With  nearly  100,000  tons  of  coal  arriving  in  Bos¬ 
ton  Harbor  during  Monday  and  Tuesday,  added  to 
the  now  fairly  large  and  steady  stream  of  water¬ 
borne  coal,  the  shortage  is  gradually  disappearing. 
The  Shipping  Board  at  last  has  been  able  to  show 
real  results  on  its  promises  of  steamers  and  barges 
to  bring  coal  here.  The  railroads  also  have  been 
able  to  move  their  freights  freely  back  and  forth, 
and  all  looks  well,  so  far  as  transportation  goes. 

Advance  May  Follow  New  Order. 

The  wholesale  trade  is,  just  now,  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  the  award  and  how  it  is  going  to  work 
out,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  on 
prices  at  the  mines.  They  also  are  interested  in  the 
arrangements  that  will  have  to  be  made  to  pass  “the 
buck”  along  to  the  consumer  through  them.  They 
want  to  know  the  worst  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
always  hope  that  the  worst  will  not  be  so  bad  as 
they  fear  now.  If  the  retroactive  feature  goes 
through  in  some  form  then  it  is  expected  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  collect  the  margin  at  this 
end. 

It  is  felt  here  that  the  action  of  the  President  in 
relinquishing  control  over  the  price  of  bituminous 
coal  will  soon  bring  an  increase  in  the  supply,  that 
the  price  will  jump  but  later  may  fall  back  to  about 
its  present  level.  Under  the  old  price  fixing  plan  it 
was  known  here  that  some  operators  were  unable,  or 
claimed  to  be  unable,  to  mine  coal  profitably,  so 
closed  their  works.  They  are  now  expected  to  re¬ 
sume  operations. 

There  now  will  come,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stor- 
row  and  others  a  scramble  for  all  of  the  coal  pos¬ 
sible  for  export  and  the  people  of  New  England  in 
particular  will  be  obliged  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  foreign  buyers  in  bidding  for  coal  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  this  occurs  the  jump 
in  price  is  due,  and  the  price  will  not  go  down  any 
until  this  foreign  demand  is  at  least  reasonably  well 


taken  care  of.  When  the  situation  eventually  clears, 
Boston  coal  men  look  for  the  level  to  be  established 
about  where  it  is  now  or  perhaps  50  cents  a  ton 
higher. 

The  anthracite  retailers  still  find  a  lively  demand, 
in  most  instances  more  than  they  can  take  care  of 
day  by  day,  and  hundreds  of  customers  are  forced  to 
go  to  the  yards  to  take  home  their  coal  in  wagons, 
trucks  or  on  hand  sleds.  “The  coal  is  here;  come 
and  get  it,”  that’s  about  the  slogan.  Of  course  it  is 
effective  only  where  a  person  waits  until  he  is  all 
out  or  has  a  supply  that  will  last  only  a  day  or  two 
before  he  calls  up  the  coal  man.  One  good  feature 
of  the  anthracite  coal  that  is  coming  along  now  is 
that  it  appears  generally  to  be  of  a  far  better  quality 
than  that  of  the  first  of  the  year.  The  dealers  and 
consumers  alike  will  welcome  nothing  more  than  a 
better  quality,  unless  it  be  a  cut  in  price,  and  that 
they  do  not  expect. 

Some  of  the  suburban  dealers  who  were  terribly 
bothered  for  weeks  by  the  bad  delivery  conditions 
now  have  put  on  an  extra  charge  for  labor.  Fifty 
cents  a  ton  is  the  customary  “labor”  charge  in 
Boston  and  vicinity,  where  coal  has  to  be  carried, 
but  in  certain  sections  this  has  been  advanced  to  $1. 
Customers  seem  to  stand  it  all  right  in  these  times, 
because  they  are  so  glad  to  secure  the  coal,  but 
“Will  they  later?”  some  dealers  are  inquiring  with 
considerable  interest. 

An  advertisement  that  has  aroused  some  interest 
in  the  retail  trade  in  New  England  has  been  issued 
by  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Coal  Supply  Co.  “Pay 
your  coal  bills  promptly — and  you  will  find  this  a 
great  help  to  buy  coal  these  almost  famine  days. 
Soft  coal  has  been  short  all  winter.  Still  there  are 
concerns  who  use  large  quantities  and  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  60  to  90  days  to  pay  for  it.  We 
have  some  of  these  on  our  books  now.  How  much 
more  coal  can  these  people  buy  from  us  do  you  sup¬ 
pose,  when  we  can  get  cash  for  all  we  can  secure? 
None,  of  course.  I  know  where  we  can  get  some 
soft  coal,  here  this  week,  by  paying  little  extra 
freight  and  pay  before  we  unload  the  cars,  and  we 
shall  sell  it  to  those  who  pay  their  bills  promptly.” 

Harry  B.  Brooks,  of  the  Staples  Coal  Co.,  Boston, 
has  been  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Retail 
Credit  Men’s  Association  of  Boston.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  planning  a  campaign  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  credits,  aiming  mainly  to  enforce  more  strictly  the 
terms  of  sale  under  charge  accounts.  Some  of  the 
coal  companies  still  are  suffering  more  or  less  from 
the  laxity  prevailing  in  many  lines  of  business. 


Serving  Washington’s  Outskirts. 

The  Southern  Building  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  announces  the  completion  of  a  new 
$30,000  coal  dump  having  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons. 
It  is  located  at  Rittenhouse  street  and  Blair  road, 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  District, 
where  there  has  recently  been  a  very  large 
amount  of  new  construction.  As  is  generally 
known,  Washington  has  grown  very  fast  in  the 
recent  past.  Some  time  ago  the  city  reached  out 
beyond  the  limits  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  use  of  street  names. 
Then  the  plan  was  advised  of  using  names  of  two 
syllables  in  alphabetical  order.  Thus,  Barnard 
street  would  be  the  second  in  the  new  classifica¬ 
tion  and  Harvard  street  would  be  the  eighth. 
When  nearly  all  the  letters  were  utilized  in  this 
connection,  j,  x  and  z  being  omitted,  names  of 
three  syllables  were  used  in  like  manner.  There¬ 
fore,  it  may  be  surmised,  Rittenhouse  street  is 
some  distance  out. 


“Setting-up”  exercises  are  being  continued  as 
a  regular  feature  at  the  offices  of  the  Old  Ben 
Coal  Corporation  in  the  McCormick  Building, 
Chicago.  New  pep  is  given  a  squad  of  lads  who 
line  up  every  day  to  go  through  their  exercises. 


Arch  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
as  chairman  of  the  Hennepin  County  Republican 
Committee,  was  re-elected  overwhelmingly  in  the  face 
of  a  fight  which  was  started  on  him  by  certain  ele¬ 
ments  which  he  had  opposed. 


GOVERNMENT  TO  BUY  EARLY. 

Department  Heads  Instructed  to  Lay  in  Three 
Months’  Supply  by  July  1. 

In  line  with  the  recommendations  in  the  majority 
report  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  Secre¬ 
tary  Tumulty  wrote  on  Thursday,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  to  all  Cabinet  officers  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  asking  that  Government 
agencies  buy  and  store  a  three  months’  winter  sup¬ 
ply  of  bituminous  coal  before  July  1,  or  as  soon 
afterward  as  possible.  This  plan  is  designed  to 
stabilize  the  coal  industry  and  to  insure  a  supply 
to  Government  consumers. 

Mr.  Tumulty  also  wrote  to  Chairman  Clark  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  calling  atten- 
.  tion  to  the  recommendations  that  the  commission 
take  car  allocation  and  control  in  hand  so  as  to 
prevent  preferential  service. 

Correspondence  from  D.  M.  Reynolds,  assistant 
to  Henry  M.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  Coal  Com¬ 
mission,  was  made  public  on  Thursday  revealing 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  urged  the  public  to  buy  coal  in 
May,  June  and  July,  instead  of  in  April,  because 
April  prices  are  uncertain  and  likely  to  be  high. 
Mr.  Reynolds  wrote  to  Mr.  Robinson: 

“The  public  utility  corporations  and  a  great  many 
manufacturers  have  been  so  dangerously  near  coal 
famine  in  the  past,  and  want  of  cars  next  Winter 
may  so  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the  carriers 
to  handle  coal,  that  it  was  the  Commission’s  belief 
that  the  purchase  of  coal  during  the  Summer  months 
could  be  made  a  permanent  thing.  In  this  regard 
the  public  utility  corporations  already  have  agreed 
to  store  more  than  12,000,000  tons. 

“The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  assumed 
the  duty  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  general 
public  in  the  stabilization  of  the  coal  industry 
through  the  purchase,  transportation  and  storage  at 
the  point  of  ultimate  consumption  of  its  Winter 
supply  of  coal — this  to  be  done  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  The  matter  will  come  before 
the.  Interdepartmental  Board  of  the  council  next 
Wednesday.” 

Governors,  County  Supervisors,  Mayors  and  the 
steel  corporations  have  been  asked  to  provide  for 
their  Winter  needs  in  Summer  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  been  asked  to  issue  memoranda 
to  the  various  Federal  Reserve  Banks  requesting 
that  they  look  with  favor  upon  paper  for  redis¬ 
count  drawn  against  coal  in  storage. 

President  Wilson  issued  in  an  executive  order 
Thursday  directing  that  the  Coal  Commission  go  out 
of  existence  when  the  new  agreement  has  been 
signed  and  that  its  files  and  papers  immediately  be 
turned  over  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
which  will  hold  them  while  the  Council’s  disburs¬ 
ing  officer  is  winding  up  the  financial  details  of  the 
Commission.  The  papers  will  be  handed  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  where  are  now  placed  the 
files  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration. 


No  Unusual  Jump  at  Chicago. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  how  far  in  advances 
coal  prices  will  go  in  the  present  situation,  but 
•it  is  the  intense  desire  of  coal  producers,  jobbers 
and  retailers  that  the  advance  be  checked  as  soon 
as  possible  and  held  at  a  nominal  figure.  There 
is  a  feeling,  too,  that  the  price  will  not  make 
unusual  jumps. 

The  present  price  in  the  Franklin  County  field 
is  $3.25  and  those  in  touch  with  the  conditions 
do  not  expect  much  advance  over  this  price  by 
April  1.  The  price  may  go  to  $3.50  by  that  time, 
but  it  is  not  expected  to  reach  far  beyond  that 
figure  for  some  time  to  come.  The  use  of  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  to  encourage  early  buying  is  a  method 
which  it  is  hoped  can  be  used  effectively  in  start¬ 
ing  early  purchasing  all  down  the  line. 

The  situation  in  the  Franklin  County  field  as 
in  other  fields  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  not 
encouraging  as  far  as  production  is  concerned. 
Production  in  some  fields — particularly  the  South¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  field — is  as  low  as  35  per  cent., 
owing  to  the  prevailing  shortage  of  cars. 
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Government  Control  of  Bituminous  to  End  April  1 

In  Announcing  Decision,  W  ilson  Warns  that  Prices  Must  Be  Kept  Within  Reason  and  Recommends  Majority 
Report  as  Basis  for  Wage  Agreement — Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Will  Supervise  Exports  Till  May  1 


An  executive  order  was  made  public  last  Tuesday 
by  President  Wilson  suspending  “until  otherwise 
ordered”  the  maximum  prices  on  bituminous  coal, 
effective  April  1.  At  the  same  time  the  President 
sent  a  letter  to  the  operators  and  miners,  trans¬ 
mitting  copies  of  the  majority  and  minority  reports 
of  his  Coal  Commission  and  urging  the  two  sides  to 
hold  a  joint  conference  at  an  early  date  and  reach  a 
new  wage  agreement  based  on  the  majority  report. 

In  his  letter,  the  President  takes  occasion  to  warn 
the  operators,  not  only  to  observe  the  laws  against 
profiteering,  but  to  exert  themselves  “affirmatively” 
to. prevent  prices  from  rising  to  unreasonable  levels. 
Otherwise,  he  says,  the  public  will  find  ways  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself. 

The  suspension  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  order  of  October 
30,  1919,  re-establishing  maximum  prices  does  not 
affect  the  President’s  order  of  February  25,  1920, 
making  it  mandatory  for  tidewater  bituminous  ship¬ 
pers  to  use  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  until  May 
1  As  export  permits  are  issued  through  that  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Exchange  will  continue  to  have  super¬ 
vision  over  offshore  shipments  for  another  month 
unless  a  subsequent  order  is  issued  making  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  permits  unnecessary. 

President’s  Wilson’s  letter  to  the  bituminous  op¬ 
erators  and  miners  was  dated  March  19  and  reads 
as  follows : 

“Gentlemen — I  am  transmitting  to  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  appointed  to  adjust  matters  in  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  bituminous  coal  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  country. 

“In  accordance  with  instructions  in  my  letter  of 
appointment  to  the  commission  and  memorandum 
attached  thereto,  and  the  agreements  by  mine  work¬ 
ers  and  operators  to  abide  by  the  report  and  award 
of  the  commission,  this  report  and  the  award  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  wage  schedule  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  mine  workers  and  operators  shall  be  made. 

“Operators  and  miners  should,  therefore,  make 
arrangements  for  convening  the  necessary  joint  con¬ 
ferences  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  terms,  provisions  and  conditions,  mining 
rates  and  wage  schedules  as  are  set  forth  in  this 
report  and  award.” 

“It  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  be  concluded  at  the  earliest  date  practicable 
so  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  fuel  supply  may  be 
ended  and  that  consumers  may  be  able  to  make 
contracts  for  their  coal  supply  and  also  that  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  as  to  the 
storage  of  coal  by  consumers  may  be  of  service  this 
year. 

“I  also  inclose  as  information  copy  of  minority 
report  by  one  member  of  the  commission.  This 
minority  report  concurs  with  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission  as  to  the  wage  for  miners,  though  dissenting 
as  to  the  wage  for  day  workers,  and  in  part  concurs 
and  in  part  dissents  on  other  points.  I  regret  that 
the  members  of  the  commission  were  not  unanimous 
on  all  points,  as  I  had  expressed  the  hope  they  would 
be,  but  the  report  of  the  majority  is  none  the  less 
the  report  of  the  commission  and  binding  as  such. 

Miners  Promised  to  Accept  Majority  Decision. 

“I  take  it  that  neither  party  will  raise  any  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  sure  no  question  can  properly  be 
raised  as  to  the  binding  character  of  the  award,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  not  unanimous.  On 
December  10,  1919,  the  miners,  without  qualification, 
agreed  to  submit  all  questions  to  a  decision  of  a 
commission  of  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  me, 
the  report  of  such  commission  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  new  wage  agreement. 

“This  definite  and  unqualified  acceptance  did  not 
in  any  way  limit  the  power  which  any  such  commis¬ 
sion  is  always  understood  to  have,  in  the  absence 
of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  that  it  may  reach  a 
decision  by  majority  vote.  The  acceptance  of  the 
operators  was  equally  unqualified  on  this  point.  This 
condition  was  in  no  wise  changed  by  my  subsequent 
action  on  December  19  in  expressing  a  belief  as  to 


the  desirability  of  the  importance  of  unanimous 
action. 

“My  appointment  of  the  commission  indicated 
that  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  would  not  be 
conferred  upon  the  commission  except  for  its  unani¬ 
mous  action  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  such  power 
to  fix  coal  prices  should  not  be  conferred  on  the 
commission. 

“I  have  carefully  considered  the  question  whether 
the  war  power  of  the  Lever  act  should  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  invoked  by  me,  despite  the  absence  of  any 
action  of  the  commission  so  recommending,  to  con¬ 
tinue  temporarily  the  control  of  prices  and  have 
concluded  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  me  to  exercise 
any  such  price-fixing  control  so  that,  on  and  after 
April  1,  1920,  no  Government  maximum  prices  will 
be  enforced. 

No  Authority  to  Fix  New  Prices. 

“There  is,  at  present,  no  provision  of  law  for  fix¬ 
ing  new  coal  prices  for  peace-time  purposes,  and 
unless  and  until  some  grave  emergency  shall  arise, 
which  in  my  judgment  has  a  relation  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  purpose  of  the  Lever  act,  I  would  not  feel 
justified  in  fixing  coal  prices  with  reference  to 
future  conditions  of  production. 

“I  am  aware  that  at  present,  as  a  result  of  the 
shortage  created  by  the  coal  strike  and  of  the  conse¬ 
quent  interference  with  transportation  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  also,  of  the  exceptionally  unfavorable  winter, 
the  demand  for  coal  continues  active.  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  coal  operators  the  extreme  import¬ 
ance  not  only  of  their  complying  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  laws  against  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  against  profiteering,  but  also  of  their  exert¬ 
ing  themselves  affirmatively  to  prevent  exacting  of 
unreasonable  prices  for  coal. 

“I  am  sure  the  public  fully  appreciates  the  de¬ 
sirability,  where  practical,  of  leaving  commercial 
transactions  untrammeled,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
am  satisfied  the  public  will  find  ways  to  protect  itself 
if  such  liberal  policy  shall  appear  to  result  in  unrea¬ 
sonably  high  prices.  Sincerely  yours, 

“Woodrow  Wilson.” 

The  Majority  and  Minority  Reports. 

Both  the  majority  award  and  the  minority  report 
accept  as  a  basis  an  increase  in  wages  to  tonnage 
workers  of  24  cents  over  the  wages  in  effect  on 
October  31,  1919.  As  today  laborers  and  monthly 
men,  except  trappers  and  other  boys,  the  award 
provides  for  an  advance  in  such  wages  of  $1  per 
day,  and  trappers  and  boys  receiving  less  than  men’s 
wages  53  cents  per  day. 

“The  minority  report  in  'this  respect  differed 
from  the  award  and  proposed  that  day  laborers  and 
men,  except  trappers  and  other  boys,  be  advanced 
$1.35  per  day,  trappers  and  boys  receiving  less  than 
men’s  wages  to  be  advanced  75  cents  per  day.  In 
regard  to  wages  for  other  classes  of  labor,  yardage, 
dead  work  and  room  turning,  the  two  reports  are 
in  agreement,  the  increase  being  fixed  at  20  per 
cent. 

The  award  retains  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
minority  report  agrees  to  retain  the  present  working 
day  for  one  year,  recommending  a  reduction  in  work¬ 
ing  time  after  that  period.  Both  reports  agree  as  to 
the  termination  of  the  contract,  the  decision  being  in 
favor  of  the  spring.  Both  reports  provide  for  tri¬ 
bunals  for  the  settlement  of  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  operators  and  the  miners,  the  majority 
report  proposing  a  commission  to  be  selected  jointly 
by  the  operators  and  the  miners,  to  consider  certain 
differentials  and  also  a  commission  for  the  settlement 
of  future  disputes  between  the  operators  and  the 
miners. 

The  award  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  is  “speculatively  over-developed”  and  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  necessary  under  competitive  conditions 
for  some  of  the  mines  now  in  operation  to  close  down. 
The  question  of  car  pushing,  camps  and  housing, 
power,  coal  for  the  miners  and  blacksmithing  are 


dealt  with  specifically  in  both  reports  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  these  matters  are  not  material. 

Urges  Seasonal  Freight  Rates. 

The  majority  report  makes  the  following  specific 
recommendations : 

(1)  That  an  executive  order  be  issued  in¬ 
structing  departments  and  Federal  agencies  to 
buy  and  store  the  winter’s  supply  of  coal  before 
July  1  of  each  year. 

(2)  That  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
assume  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
general  public  for  coal  storage. 

(3)  That  an  executive  memorandum  be  issued 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the 
end  that  the  commission  may  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  transportation  problems  outlined,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  question  of  seasonal 
freight  rates,  car  supply  and  car  distribution,  as 
well  as  the  problem  of  railway  coal  purchases  for 
storage. 

(4)  That  the  governors  of  the  various  States 
be  asked  to  issue  executive  orders  to  State  insti¬ 
tutions  and  departments  for  the  purchase  and 
storage  of  winter  coal  during  the  summer 
months. 

(5)  That  State  railway  and  public  utility  cor¬ 
porations  use  their  influence  with  the  various 
utility  commissions  to  induce  the  purchase  and 
storage  of  coal  by  those  corporations,  reflecting, 
if  necessary,  the  cost  of  such  storage  in  the  rates. 

(6)  That  a  copy  of  this  report  go  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  to  the  end  that  they  may  co-operate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  coal  storage,  car  construction  and  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the 
practice  of  commandeering  coal. 

(7)  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be  transmitted 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  the  end  that 
Federal  Reserve  banks  may  favor  as  eligible  for 
rediscount  paper  drawn  against  coal  in  storage. 

Would  Begin  Educational  Campaign. 

Supplementary  recommendations  by  the  majority 
include : 

That  departments  and  Federal  agencies  buy  and 
store  the  winter’s  supply  of  coal  before  end  of 
Julv  1. 

That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  obtain  the 
support  of  the  general  public  for  coal  storage. 

That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be 
directed  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  transportation 
problems,  with  particular  attention  to  the  question 
of  seasonable  freight  rates,  car  supply  and  car  dis¬ 
tribution. 

That  State  Governors  be  asked  to  issue  executive 
orders  to  State  institutions  and  departments  for  the 
purchase  and  storage  of  winter  coals  during  the 
summer. 

That  State  railway  and  public  utility  commissions 
use  their  influence  with  the  various  utility  corpora¬ 
tions  to  induce  the  purchase  and  storage  of  coal  by 
those  corporations,  reflecting,  if  necessary,  the  cost 
of  such  storage  in  the  rates. 

That  the  railroads  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  coal 
storage,  car  construction  and  distribution  and  the 
reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  practice  of  com¬ 
mandeering  coal. 

Proposed  Financing  of  Coal  Storage. 

That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  permit  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  favor,  as  eligible  for  rediscount, 
paper  drawn  against  coal  in  storage. 

That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  State 
railway  and  public  utility  commissions  within  their 
jurisdictions  issue  rules  concerning  car  distribution 
among  mines,  to  the  end  that  no  particular  mine  or 
mines  may  be  permitted  to  obtain  preferential  car 
service. 

That  the  practice  whereby  purchasing  agents  of 
carriers  can  use  company  control  over  car  supply  to 
force  down  the  price  of  railway  fuel  be  abolished. 
That  camp  and  housing  conditions  be  improved. 
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That  the  good  offices  of  the  miners’  international 
organization  be  exercised  to  maintain  their  expressed 
position  favoring  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
devices  and  machinery. 

That  the  making  of  advances  on  miners’  pay  be 
discouraged  in  every  way,  but,  if  made,  that  they  be 
made  without  discount,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Have  Tried  to  Protect  Public. 

The  following  statement  is  included  in  the  report: 
“In  submitting  this  report  particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  herein  every  effort  has  been 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  not  only  for 
the  period  under  which  this  protection  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Executive  under  the  powers  granted 
him  by  the  Lever  Act,  but  it  has  been  our  effort  to 
go  into  the  underlying  causes  for  high  costs  and  to 
offer  some  remedy  therefor— this,  in  order  that  in 
the  future,  when  the  Government  relaxes  its  control 
over  prices,  there  may  be  a  continuing  force  at  work 
in  the  public  interest. 

“We  believe  it  is  obvious  that  unless  some  changes 
can  be  made  toward  the  end  of  reducing  costs  in 
coal  production  and  distribution  no  act  of  Congress, 
no  order  of  the  Executive,  nor  any  other  regulation 
by  constituted  authority  can  in  the  end  provide 
against  the  continuing  high  costs. 

“It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  that  this 
industry  should  be  placed  upon  the  proper  basis  for 
more  continuous  and  thus  more  economical  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  with  the  result  that  the  cost 
of  coal  to  the  people  will  be  reduced.” 

Miners  Agree  to  Early  Conference. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  reports,  President 
Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
announced  that  while  he  and  his  followers  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  majority  report  they  would  com¬ 
ply  with  Mr.  Wilson’s  request  to  enter  into  a  joint 
wage  conference.  Mr.  Lewis  said  in  effect  that  if 
the  Government  had  kept  its  hands  off  last  Fall  a 
new  agreement  would  have  been  reached  at  that 
time  and  the  strike  avoided.  Here  is  Mr.  Lewis’ 
statement : 

“In  announcing  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
meet  with  the  operators  for  the  purpose  of  formulat¬ 
ing  a  working  agreement,  to  become  effective  April 
1,  the  miners  are  adhering  to  the  policy  that  they 
have  followed  throughout  the  controversy.  From 
the  time  that  the  miners  and  operators  first  met  in 
Buffalo  last  September,  the  miners  hoped  that  an 
agreement  might  be  reached  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  and  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned,  in¬ 
cluding  the  public. 

“They  knew  that  an  agreement  could  be  formu¬ 
lated  then,  as  agreements  had  been  formulated  in 
the  past,  and  if  their  honest  and  sincere  efforts  in 
that  direction  had  been  successful  the  entire  con¬ 
troversy  could  and  would  have  been  disposed  of 
without  inconvenience  to  anyone.  The  miners  still 
adhere  to  this  purpose,  and  we  are  ready  to  enter 
a  joint  conference  with  the  operators  to  consum¬ 
mate  an  agreement  before  April  1. 

“The  miners  asked  the  commission  to  establish 
a  number  of  vital  reforms  in  the  coal  mining  indus¬ 
try,  affecting  their  living  and  working  conditions. 
But  the  report  of  the  majority  does  not  grant  these 
reforms,  and  in  this  the  mine  workers  will  be  keenly 
disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
the  commission  went  beyond  the  issues  and  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  in  controversy  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  commission  and  presumed  to  decide  matters 
that  were  not  involved  in  the  original  case.” 

Text  of  Executive  Order. 

Below  is  the  text  of  President  Wilson’s  executive 
order  suspending  the  price  regulations  on  bitu¬ 
minous  : 

“Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  10,  1917,  entitled  ‘An 
Act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and 
defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  conserving 
the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food 
products  and  fuel,’  and  other  powers  thereunto  me 
authorized, 

“I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that 
from  and  after  12.01  o’clock  a.  m.,  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  1920,  the  order  issued  by  me  on  the  30th 
day  of  October,  1919,  restoring  certain  rules,  regu¬ 


lations,  orders  and  proclamations  therein  referred 
to,  relative  to  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  and 
other  matters  and  things  therein  described,  shall  be 
suspended  until  further  ordered,  and  that  all  other 
executive  orders  subsequent  thereto  issued  by  me, 
except  the  executive  order  of  February  25,  1920, 
relative  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  and  all 
others  subsequent  thereto  issued  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  or  any  person  acting  pursuant 
to  authority  conferred  upon  him  either  by  me  or 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  until  otherwise  ordered,  on  and  after  12:01 
o’clock  a.  m.,  April  1,  1920,  it  being  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  order  to  restore  at  12 :01  o’clock 
a.  m.,  on  April  1,  1920,  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to  the  status 
existing  immediately  prior  to  the  aforesaid  execu¬ 
tive  order  of  October  30,  1919,  but  not  in  any  wise 
to  affect  the  validity  of  any  act  or  thing  done  under 
any  of  said  orders  or  regulations  prior  to  12 :01 
o’clock  A.  m.,  April  1,  1920,  or  the  executive  order 
of  February  25.  1920,  relative  to  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange. 

“(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson.” 

The  White  House,  March  19,  1920. 

Hines  Orders  Committees  Disbanded. 

Pursuant  to  the  President’s  order  ending  the  con¬ 
trol  of  bituminous  on  April  1,  Director  General 
Hines,  the  acting  Fued  Administrator,  has  notified 
regional  and  district  coal  distribution  committees 
that  they  will  cease  to  function  after  that  date. 

Wage  Conference  Next  Tuesday. 

Thomas  T.  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  bituminous 
operators’  scale  committee  in  the  Central  Competi¬ 
tive  Field,  notified  President  Lewis,  of  the  U.  M.  W., 
last  Wednesday  that  the  operators’  scale  committee 
would  meet  the  miners’  scale  committee  in  St.  Louis 
next  Tuesday,  March  30.  A  telegram  to  this  effect 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Lewis  following  a  request  from  him 
that  such  a  conference  be  held  at  an  early  date.  The 
operators’  committee  will  meet  next  Monday,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  joint  conference.  The  meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf  and  will  probably  occupy 
the  entire  week  at  least. 


Chicago  Shippers  May  Sue. 

Chicago,  March  25. — Action  may  be  taken  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  Chicago  coal  shippers, 
who  declare  that  this  road  has  been  confiscating  coal 
in  excessive  amounts  and  thus  far  failing  to  make 
payment. 

It  is  stated  authoritatively  that  one  company  which 
shipped  coal  over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  in  No¬ 
vember  lost  its  fuel  through  confiscation  and  has  as 
yet  been  unable  to  make  collections.  The  officers  of 
this  company  state  that  efforts  to  collect  meet  with 
replies  to  refer  to  another  department,  with  the  result 
that  the  account  has  been  passed  from  department 
to  department  during  the  months  that  have  elapsed. 

One  rumor  has  it  that  this  line  is  seizing  as  much 
coal  as  possible  to  build  up  its  storage  supply. 


Oil  Prices  to  Be  Investigated. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  in  trade 
circles  why  the  price  of  oil  was  permitted  to  go 
shooting  up  without  a  word  of  protest  from  the 
Government,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Lever 
Law  was  being  invoked  in  an  effort  to  keep  coal 
prices  down.  Now  word  comes  from  Washington 
that  a  resolution  directing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  make  an  immediate  inquiry  into 
recent  advances  in  the  prices  of  fuel  oil,  kerosene, 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  has  been 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Under  the  resolution  the  commission  would  be 
required  to  report  to  Congress  by  June  1,  and  in 
making  its  report  would  consider  the  sources  of 
supply,  profits  of  the  oil  business,  and  whether 
any  combination  existed  to  restrain  trade,  and  if 
so  what  effect  it  had  on  retail  prices. 

A  report  drafted  for  the  committee  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Dyer,  Republican,  Missouri,  declared 
that  at  present  the  disposition  of  and  the  price 
of  motor  fuel  is  in  the  hands  of  two  enormously 
powerful  capitalist  combines,  world-wide  in  their 
source,  and  if  improperly  used  a  dangerous  power. 


ADVISES  MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

Brooklyn  Dealer  Tells  of  Benefits  Derived 
Under  Co-operative  Arrangement. 

An  address  delivered  by  William  J.  Wulff,  of  John 
Schmadeke,  Inc.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania  retail  meeting. 

When  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
was  first  organized,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  or¬ 
ganizers  to  interest  our  firm,  among  other  dealers 
in  this  part  of  the  §tate,  and  to  secure  our  partici¬ 
pation  and  co-operation. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  we  had, 
for  many  years,  carried  our  public  liability  insurance 
in  one  of  the  old  line  companies,  and  aside  from  the 
heavy  premiums,  our  experience  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  so  that  we  decided  to  carry  our  compensation 
insurance  in  the  company  that  had  satisfactorily  car¬ 
ried  our  public  liability  insurance. 

Our  principal  reason  for  this  decision  was  the  fear 
that  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution,  for  any  reason, 
of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual,  any  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  resulting  from  serious  accidents,  would  re¬ 
vert  to  us,  and  that  it  would  become  obligatory  for 
us  to  reassume  such  liability.  We  were  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Insurance  Department  compels 
every  insurance  carrier  to  set  aside  a  reserve  in 
sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  maximum  possibilities 
of  any  serious  accident  as  soon  as  such  accident  is 
reported,  and  that  in  no  event  can  that  reserve  be 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  liquidation  of 
that  specific  claim. 

It  was  not  until  this  point  was  raised  by  us  with 
the  management  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  that 
we  learned  that  we  were  in  error.  This  false  im¬ 
pression  was  very  expensive  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we 
would  have  received,  in  dividends,  several  thousands 
of  dollars  during  the  period  that  our  compensation 
insurance  was  carried  by  the  stock  company. 

On  June  1,  1919,  we  placed  our  compensation  in¬ 
surance  in  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual,  and  our 
premium  from  that  date  to  December  31,  1919,  a 
period  of  seven  months,  amounted  to  $4,600,  on 
which  we  received  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  or 
$920.  Mark  that — $920  saved  in  seven  months  on  an 
expense  item,  and  at  the  same  time,  protection  as 
ample  as  if  we  had  continued  in  the  stock  company. 

In  addition,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Mutual,  we  also  received  a  reduction  of  16 
per  cent  in  our  rate  on  account  of  our  experience. 
This  is  technically  termed  “experience  rating”  and 
may  be  called  for  by  any  insured,  irrespective  of 
who  his  carrier  may  be.  With  the  excessive  rates 
charged  coal  distributers,  which  rates  are  much 
higher  than  those  prevailing  in  many  more  hazard¬ 
ous  lines  of  activity,  there  can  be  but  few  instances 
where  a  call  for  “experience  rating”  would  fail  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  insured. 

The  affairs  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  are 
conducted  by  a  board  of  directors  of  experienced 
coal  men  in  the  interest  of  the  retail  coal  trade,  and 
if  the  compensation  insurance  of  most  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  factors  in  the  trade  is  concentrated  in  the 
Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  that  particular  item  will  re¬ 
turn  to  each  individual  factor  a  higher  rate  of  profit 
than  any  regular  department  of  the  business. 

In  addition  to  compensation  policies,  the  Coal 
Merchants’  Mutual  also  writes  public,  teams  and 
automobile  liability  insurance,  and  while  the  dividend 
paid  on  each  of  these  classes,  because  of  reinsurance, 
is  less  than  that  paid  on  compensation  policies,  our 
firm  felt  warranted  in  placing  our  liability  insurance 
of  all  classes  with  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  from 
January  1  of  this  year,  and  I  believe  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  every  dealer  in  this  State  will  be  advanced 
by  participation  in  the  activities  of  their  own  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  and  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
fire  risks  of  the  coal  trade  may  very  profitably  be 
carried  in  the  same  manner. 


Charles  E.  Dunlop,  of  the  Berwind-White  S.  &  M. 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  coal,  ice  and  wood  trade  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor  campaign,  reported  contributions 
aggregating  $600  to  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  fund.  William 
Farrell  &  Son  subscribed  $500  and  Burns  Bros.  $100. 
The  total  raised  in  the  campaign  by  this  committee 
aggregates  $1,765. 


March  27,  1920 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


No  Anthracite  Suspension  on  April  1. 

Operators  Agree  to  Make  Wage  Settlement  Retroactive  and  Miners  Will  Remain  at  Work — 
Negotiations  Drag  and  Danger  of  a  Strike  Still  Exists. 


Under  an  agreement  reached  this  week  by  the 
sub-committee  representing  the  anthracite  miners  and 
operators,  the  collieries  will  remain  in  operation 
until  a  new  wage  scale  is  signed  or  until  negotia¬ 
tions  are  broken  off.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
no  suspension  on  April  1,  and  that  if  a  shutdown 
occurs  later  it  will  be  through  the  calling  of  a  strike. 

The  decision  to  continue  work  was  embodied  in 
the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
sub-committee  Wednesday  night: 

“Whereas,  the  negotiations  now  pending  be¬ 
tween  the  anthracite  mine  workers  and  operators 
may  require  additional  time  to  reach  a  mutually 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and 
“Whereas,  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that  the 
supply  of  coal  be  not  diminished,  therefore 
“Be  it  resolved,  That  pending  a  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of 
work  and  that  by  mutual  consent  the  working 
conditions  of  the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916,  and 
the  war  allowances  supplemental  thereto  be  con¬ 
tinued  pending  negotiations,  and  that  whatever 
agreement  is  finally  reached  shall  be  retroactive 
to  April  1,  1920.” 

Negotiations  Proceeding  Slowly. 

Aside  from  this  decision  the  wage  conferees  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  much  progress  this  week.  The 
sub-committee  has  held  daily  sessions  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  New  York,  but  so  far  as  outsiders 
can  judge  from  the  brief  official  statements  given 
out  every  night  the  two  sides  are  about  as  far  apart 
as  ever  on  the  vital  questions  at  issue. 

These  include  not  only  the  matter  of  a  wage  in¬ 
crease,  but  the  demands  for  complete  union  recogni¬ 
tion  and  shorter  hours.  The  assumption  that  the 
union  leaders  in  the  anthracite  district  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  same  basis  of  settlement  as  is  reached 
in  the  bituminous  fields,  so  far  as  the  wage  advance 
is  concerned,  is  declared  to  be  erroneous.  Figures 
purporting  to  show  that  some  classes  of  anthracite 
labor  are  paid  less  than  corresponding  classes  of 
bituminous  workers  have  been  presented  at  the 
anthracite  conference  by  the  miners’  representatives. 

These  figures  indicate  that  while  the  rate  for  pick 
mining  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  average 
rate  paid  for  day  men  at  anthracite  collieries  is 
18.7  per  cent  less  than  in  the  bituminous  mines.  The 
men  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  it  is  stated,  comprise 
about  74  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  workers. 

Want  More  Than  Bituminous  Men. 

The  union  leaders  take  the  position  that  the  day 
men  will  have  to  receive  an  increase  of  at  least  18.7 
per  cent  more  than  any  wage  award  made  to  the 
bituminous  miners.  They  also  contend  that,  as  the 
contract  workers  in  the  anthracite  mines  are  highly 
skilled  workmen,  they  should  receive  a  higher  wage 
than  that  paid  the  soffe  coal  workers. 

Since  1914,  the  labor  leaders  contend,  wages  of 
soft  coal  workers  have  been  advancing  beyond  those 
paid  by  the  anthracite  workers,  although  previous 
to  that  date  the  hard  coal  diggers,  because  of  the 
skill  required  in  their  work,  had  been  the  better  paid. 

“No  agreement  can  be  made  this  time,”  said  a 
representative  of  the  mine  workers,  “unless  the  an¬ 
thracite  men  get  a  wage  scale  that  is  equitable  when 
compared  with  the  wages  paid  to  the  bituminous 
fields.” 

This  contention  that  the  great  majority  of  anthra¬ 
cite  mine  workers  are  entitled  to  a  larger  increase 
than  is  granted  to  men  employed  at  bitumihous  mines 
in  similar  capacities  is  being  strongly  contested  by 
the  operators. 

But  perhaps  an  even  greater  stumbling  block  to  an 
early  agreement  is  the  demand  for  the  introduction 
of  the  check-off  system  in  the  anthracite  district. 
This  involves  a  question  of  principle  that  is  lacking 
in  a  mere  demand  for  higher  wages.  Under  this 
proposed  arrangement  all  the  anthracite  mine  work¬ 
ers  would  be  forced  into  the  union,  the  operators 
would  be  precluded  from  hiring  non-union  men, 


and  would  bind  themselves  to  deduct  union  dues 
from  their  employees’  wages  and  turn  the  funds 
over  to  the  union. 

The  anthracite  producing  interests  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement  in  past 
years,  and  heretofore  the  U.  M.  W.  has  waived  the 
closed  shop  demand.  But  this  time  the  labor  leaders 
declare  that  they  will  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the 
check-off  system  in  the  hard  coal  fields,  and  the 
operators  are  equally  as  firm  in  their  determination 
not  to  adopt  it.  One  side  or  the  other  must  back 
down  on  this  proposition  if  a  strike  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  union  officials  are  fortified  in  their  position 
to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  has  recommended  that  the  check-off 
system  be  continued  in  the  bituminous  fields  and  that 
President  Wilson  has  recommended  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report  as  the  basis  for  a  new  bituminous 
agreement. 

The  demand  for  a  shorter  working  day  is  being 
combated  by  the  anthracite  operators  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  mean  a  further  increase  in  cost 
of  production,  but  that  it  would  be  physically  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  sufficient  tonnage  to  meet  the 
country’s  requirements  if  the  breakers  were  operated 
less  than  eight  hours  a  day,  as  at  present. 

It  is  believed  that  the  miners’  leaders  will  not 
insist  on  a  seven  or  eight-hour  day  to  the  extent  of 
calling  a  strike  on  that  point  alone,  but  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  they  will  drop  their  demand  for  the 
check-off,  or  that  an  amicable  agreement  can  be 
reached  as  to  the  size  of  the  wage  increase. 

So  while  there  will  be  no  suspension  on  April  1 
if  the  rank  and  file  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
follow  their  leaders’  advice,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  strike  will  not  be  called  later  on  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  being  broken  off. 


May  Discontinue  Pooling. 

The  following  notice  was  sent  to  tidewater  bitu¬ 
minous  shippers  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
under  date  of  March  22: 

“Notice  having  been  received  from  some  of 
the  railroads  transporting  bituminous  coal  to 
tidewater  at  the  ports  of  Hampton  Roads,  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  of  their 
intention  to  withdraw  from  and  cease  their 
financial  support  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  after  midnight  of  the  thirtieth  day  of 
April,  1920, 

“Notice  is  hereby  given  that  unless  you  are 
further  advised  to  the  contrary,  no  bituminous 
coal  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  under  its  rules  after  April  30,  1920, 
except  as  may  be  required  by  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  in  order  to  discharge  debits. 

“Notice  is  also  hereby  given  that  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  requires  all  debits  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  tonnage  under  its  rules  by  April  15, 
1920,  so  that  accounts  between  members  can  be 
balanced  on  or  before  midnight  the  thirtieth  day 
of  April,  1920.” 

As  announced  in  another  column,  the  question  of 
continuing  the  pooling  arrangement  in  one  form  or 
another  will  come  up  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  of 
bituminous  shippers  and  railroad  officials  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  next  Wednesday. 


The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
held  one  of  their  customary  monthly  meetings  at 
Washington  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  which,  by 
invitation,  included  many  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  association.  The  directors  were  invited  to 
bring  their  friends  to  hear  the  latest  news  with 
reference  to  pending  legislation  and  litigation. 


Ray  W.  Fish,  traffic  manager  of  the  Sandusky 
Cement  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region 
recently  in  search  df  coal. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

J.  R.  Brady  Co.  will  move  its  coal  office  to  906- B 
Ellicott  Square  in  a  few  days,  where  more  room  will 
be  furnished. 

The  Allegheny  Valley  Coal  Mining  Co.  reports 
damage  from  lightning  at  its  Seminole  mine.  The 
power  house  was  struck  and  some  machinery  will 
have  to  be  replaced. 

Coal  men  who  have  gone  out  of  town  include  C. 
W.  Moss  to  New  York,  C.  L.  Couch  to  Pittsburgh, 
W.  C.  Tait  to  Punxsutawney,  W.  P.  Smith  to  Scran¬ 
ton  and  J.  R.  Barnett  to  Kittanning. 

The  Underhill  Coal  Co.  has  concluded  to  move  on 
May  1  to  the  Stafford  Building,  at  the  corner  of 
Pearl  and  Church  streets,  which  is  owned  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Irving  S.  Underhill  of  the  company. 

The  Ohio  ports  have  made  a  coal  rate  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  of  50  cents  a  net  ton,  and  60  cents 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan.  None  has  been  made 
here,  but  the  soft-coal  rate  is  generally  accepted. 

The  Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  moved  from 
the  Marine  Bank  Building  to  fine  offices  in  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Building,  where  it  was  formerly  located  and 
the  Wistar  Coal  Corporation  has  also  located  there. 

Circulars  have  been  received  announcing  the  16th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Toronto  on  April  7-8.  Interesting  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  promised  and  a  full  programme  in  a 
few  days. 

Dickson  &  Eddy  have  announced  that  they  will 
close  their  Buffalo  office  on  April  1  and  W.  C. 
Blodgett  has  already  dismantled  it,  though  still 
there.  He  is  to  continue  with  the  firm  as  sales 
agent,  but  the  details  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

The  steamer  Saranac,  which  used  to  belong  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Lake  line,  but  which  was  taken  over 
for  war  purposes,  is  reported  lost  in  the  Atlantic  off 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  during  a  big  storm.  Her  name 
had  been  changed  to  the  the  Mingal.  She  was  built 
of  steel  in  1890  and  carried  about  4,000  tons. 

The  74th  Regiment  is  asking  for  smokeless  coal 
for  the  armory,  bids  to  be  opened  on  April  1.  The 
principal  city  contract,  for  the  waterworks,  is  slow, 
but  is  to  be  asked  for  as  soon  as  the  specifications 
are  ready.  It  will  hardly  be  possible  to  make  the 
contract  before  April  now,  though  that  is  the  usual 
time  for  it. 

B.  M.  Bremler,  resident  manager  of  the  Penn- 
Canadian  Fuel  Co.,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Weaver  Coal  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  obliged  to  re¬ 
sign  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  vacancy  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  L.  W.  McClennan,  for¬ 
merly  of  Buffalo,  but  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Toronto  trade  some  time  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  it. 


New  B.  &  O.  Appointments. 

The  B.  &  O.  has  announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  by  H.  M.  Matthews,  the  coal  traffic  manager, 
effective  immediately :  W.  A.  Cochran,  assistant  coal 
traffic  manager,  Baltimore,  in  charge  of  coal,  coke 
and  ex-lake  ore,  traffic;  T.  J.  Walters,  general  coal 
freight  agent,  Baltimore,  in  charge  of  seaboard  ter¬ 
ritory  and  lines  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  except  Con- 
nellsville  and  Pittsburgh  divisions  and  Wheeling 
division,  Moundsville  to  Wheeling,  both  inclusive; 
W.  L.  Cromlish,  coal  freight  agent,  Pittsburgh,  in 
charge  of  Connellsville  and  Pittsburgh  divisions, 
and  Wheeling  division,  Moundsville  to  Wheeling, 
both  inclusive ;  W.  L.  Cromlish,  coal  freight  agent, 
Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  Connellsville  and  Pittsburgh 
divisions,  New  Castle,  Warren  and  east  thereof, 
and  Wheeling  division,  Moundsville  to  Wheeling, 
both  inclusive ;  C.  H.  Asher,  coal  freight  agent, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  in  charge  of  Belpre,  O.,  Columbus,  O., 
and  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  west  thereof;  Sandy 
Valley  &  Elkhorn  Railroad;  Long  Fork  Railroad; 
J.  A.  Scheureman,  coal  freight  agent,  Cleveland,  in 
charge  of  lines  in  Ohio  east  of  Columbus  and  north 
Baltimore,  except  New  Castle  division,  Warren  and 
east  thereof.  All  report  to  assistant  coal  traffic 
manager. 
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TO  TEST  LEVER  ACT. 

Action  Begun  in  Philadelphia  to  Determine 
Legality  of  Government  Price  Fixing. 

The  Crozer-Pocahontas  Co.  and  four  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  mining  companies  for  which  it  acts  as  selling 
agent  begun  action  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Philadelphia  last  Monday  to  determine  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  fix  bituminous  prices 
and  control  the  distribution  of  tonnage  under  the 
Lever  Law,  now  that  the  war  is  over  in  fact  if  not 
technically.  The  case  is  similar  to  one  begun  in 
Cincinnati  last  week. 

The  Philadelphia  action  took  the  form  of  two 
suits,  one  against  Charles  D.  McAvoy,  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  for  eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  restrain 
him  from  prosecuting  the  companies  criminally  for 
any  failure  to  abide  by  the  Government’s  price  regu¬ 
lations,  the  other  against  Samuel  Porcher,  acting 
chairman  of  the  Allegheny  Regional  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  to  restrain 
him  from  diverting  the  plaintiffs’  coal  under  author¬ 
ity  conferred  upon  the  Director  General  of  Rail¬ 
roads  by  a  recent  executive  order  of  the  President. 

The  West  Virginia  mining  companies  who  appear 
as  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  jointly  with  the  Crozer-Poca¬ 
hontas  Co.  are  the  Powhatan  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the 
Crozer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Page  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  the  Upland  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Temporary  Restraining  Order  Issued. 

The  court  issued  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the’  District  Attorney  and  Acting  Chairman 
Porcher  until  March  31,  when  the  court  will  hear 
the  application  of  the  companies  for  a  permanent 
injunction. 

In  the  face  of  the  governmental  rate  fixing  and 
diverting  of  coal  shipments  intended  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  plaintiff,  the  five  companies  declare 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  continue  business,  and 
that  if  the  restrictive  orders  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  effect  they  and  many  other  West  Virginia  coal 
operators  face  bankruptcy. 

The  restrictive  orders  are  illegal  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  the  suits  contend,  because  the  Government 
seeks  to  retain  control  of  the  coal  industry  under 
special  legislation  passed  for  the  “efficient  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.”  Despite  the  fact  that  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  was  the  de  facto  ending  of  the 
war,  that  the  army  was  returned  and  is  practically 
demobilized,  and  the  Fuel  Administration  has  been 
disbanded,  the  bills  declare,  the  President  seeks  to 
hold  a  grip  on  the  situation  by  promulgating  orders 
fixing  maximum  prices  for  the  operators  to  observe. 

His  action  in  reviving  Government  control  of  the 
coal  industry  to  cope  with  the  strike  of  miners  in  the 
West  Virginia  field  last  fall,  action  which  has  been 
maintained  ever  since,  is  attacked  as  illegal  in  the 
suit  against  the  District  Attorney,  and  the  plaintiffs 
repeatedly  assert  that  if  the  maximum  prices  put 
into  effect  at  that  time  are  continued  after  April  1, 
the  country  faces  the  possibility  of  the  closing  of  the 
West  Virginia  soft  coal  mines,  for  the  operators  will 
be  unable  to  produce  at  the  Governmental  prices. 

“The  war  is  over,”  and  the  President  no  longer 
has  authority  to  enforce  orders  on  measures  passed 
to  meet  the  war  emergency,  is  the  general  contention 
of  the  companies. 

The  bill  filed  against  Acting  Chairman  Porcher 
asserts  that  he  is  diverting  coal  shipped  by  the  com¬ 
panies  to  their  customers  to  other  sources  and  with¬ 
out  their  consent  or  knowledge  until  after  the  diver¬ 
sion  has  taken  place.  This  also  constitutes  a  taking 
of  one’s  property  without  due  process  of  law,  it  is 
contended,  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 


New  British  Bunker  Prices. 

London,  March  22. — It  is  officially  announced  that 
the  coal  owners  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
agreed  in  the  national  interest  to  enter  into  volun¬ 
tary  arrangements  to  provide  bunker  coal  for  liners 
and  tonnage  proceeding  to  foreign  destinations,  be¬ 
ginning  March  24,  at  a  fixed  price  of  75s  per  ton  at 
the  original  port  of  shipment  from  South  Wales 
and  the  Tyne  and  at  72s  6d  at  Scottish  ports. 

This  compares  with  present  prices  of  110s  to  115s. 


R.  H.  Sessions  with  Fort  Dearborn. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Fisher  Building, 
Chicago,  has  announced  the  appointment  of  R.  H. 
Sessions  as  manager  of  sales. 

Mr.  Sessions,  connected  with  the  Chicago  coal 
trade,  started  as  salesman  in  Iowa  and  southern 
Minnesota  for  the  late  George  Merryweather,  west¬ 
ern  agent  for  Coxe  Brothers’  Cross  Creek  Lehigh. 
After  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  took  over  Coxe 
Brothers’  interests,  Mr.  Sessions  went  with  the 
Zenith  Furnace  Co.,  of  Duluth,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  till  a  year  ago,  when  he  became  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Territory  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  of  Minneapolis. 

In  expanding  its  sales  department,  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.  has  made  connections  in  the  eastern 
and  western  fields  with  producers  of  the  highest 
grade  and  best  prepared  coals  in  each  district.  The 
business  will  be  built  on  the  principle  of  good  coal 
and  fair  treatment.  The  annual  output  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.’s  mines  is  two  million  tons. 

Mr.  Sessions  has  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  throughout  the  South¬ 
west. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  is  moving  into  more 
commodious  offices  on  the  10th  floor  of  the  Fisher 
Building,  where  Mr.  Sessions  will  be  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  the  trade. 

What  Mr.  Brisbane  Thinks! 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL, 

Office  of  A.  BRISBANE. 

March  19th,  1920 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  letter.  The  editorial  to  which 
you  refer  was  not  written  by  me.  I  am, 
however,  convinced  that  the  coal  gentlemen 
in  common  with  many  others  at  this  time 
are  gouging  the  public  as  thoroughly  as  the 
law  will  allow,  and  a  little  more  thoroughly. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  share  your  earnest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  BRISBANE. 

Fred.  W.  Saward,  Esq., 

Saward’s  Journal, 

15  Park  Row, 

New  York  City. 


“Public  officials  are  so  ruled  in  this  country  by 
political  considerations,”  says  one  commentator, 
“that  the  whole  character  of  their  judgment  is 
warped  and  twisted,  and  only  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  seem  able  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  Artemus 
Ward  used  to  say  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  how 
many  things  he  knew  were  not  so.  On  this  basis  it 
might  be  concluded  that  the  prevalent  attitude  of 
many  Washington  officials  would  be  one  of  amaze¬ 
ment.” 


POOLING  CONFERENCE  CALLED. 


Railroad  Officials  and  Bituminous  Shippers 
Will  Meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday. 

Shippers  and  trans-shippers  of  bituminous  coal 
through  the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  will  confer  with  railroads  officials  in 
Philadelphia  next  Wednesday,  March  31,  regarding 
plans  to  continue  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  or 
to  create  a  new  organization  to  carry  on  its  work 
of  pooling  soft  coal  after  May  1.  The  meeting  will 
take  place  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  begin¬ 
ning,  at  2  o’clock. 

It  was  called  by  G.  N.  Snider,  coal  traffic  manager 
of  the  New  York  Central,  as  chairman  for  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Mr.  Snider  acted  in  pursuance  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  railroad  officials  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  17.  This  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

“Whereas,  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  after  April  30,  1920,  of 
the  railroads  serving  Hampton  Roads,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  result  as  to  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  at  the  northern  ports : 

Resolved :  That  tidewater  and  originating  bi¬ 
tuminous  railroads  serving  the  ports  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  believe  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  the  pooling 
of  tidewater  bituminous  coal. 

“While  these  railroads  are  averse  to  continuing 
the  sole  financial  support  of  the  Exchange,  as  at 
present,  they  are  willing  to  bear  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  it,  if  it  can  be  continued 
with  assurance  of  sufficient  tonnage. 

“To  this  end  a  meeting  of  tidewater  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  shippers  and  trans-shippers  using  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
and  of  the  railroads  serving  these  ports  and 
originating  the  coal,  should  be  called  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  to  consider  what 
arrangements  can  be  made  between  the  railroads 
and  the  shippers  and  trans-shippers,  for  the 
continuance  of  pooling.” 

As  both  railroad  officials  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  shippers  wish  to  have  pooling  continued,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  will  be  arranged  for  on  one 
basis  or  another.  The  coal  men  were  organizing 
the  Tidewater  Transshippers  Association  when  the 
President  issued  his  order  extending  the  life  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  until  May  1. 


Shipping  Board  Coal  Bids. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  opened  bids  last  Mon¬ 
day  for  furnishing  coal  at  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
ports  during  the  coming  year.  Most  of  the  bids  re¬ 
ceived  were  for  Gulf  and  Pacific  delivery,  as  few 
shippers  were  prepared  to  quote  at  Atlantic  ports. 

The  largest  tonnage  offered  was  by  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  of  New  York,  which  submitted 
bids  on  380,000  to  475,000  tons  for  delivery  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  Prices  were 
named  on  three  grades,  these  being  $7.41,  $7.46  and 
$7.55  per  gross  ton,  respectively,  delivered  alongside 
vessels  in  New  York  harbor,  exclusive  of  boat  de¬ 
murrage  which  it  is  specified  in  the  bids  must  be 
borne  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

For  tonnage  delivered  at  Baltimore  the  prices 
quoted  on  the  three  grades  were  $6.29,  $6.54  and 
$6.63,  while  the  Philadelphia  prices  are  seven  cents 
above  the  figures  named  for  Baltimore. 


We  find  that  in  some  quarters  the  old  idea  still 
prevails  that  the  editor  who  is  treated  to  a  swig  of 
rum  and  a  sandwich  of  fashionable  smallness  in  the 
back  entry#  should  be  prepared  to  write  up  a  glowing 
description  for  his  front  page  of  the  festivities  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  front  of  the  house.  Only  on 
some  such  basis  as  this  can  we  account  for  the 
thought  expressed  by  some  folks,  who  are  paying  us 
but  a  nominal  sum  for  advertising  space  well  worth 
in  itself  the  money  received,  that  we  should  wear  out 
shoe-leather  (at  the  present  price  of  shoes,  for¬ 
sooth!)  in  chasing  around  among  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  to  explain  away  certain  criticisms  directed 
against  them.  Even  the  conservatives  should  side¬ 
track  such  old-time  ideas. 
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Animal  Convention  of  New  England  Dealers. 

Members  of  Retail  Association  in  Session  at  Springfield  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday — 
Instruct  Executive  Committee  to  Actively  Oppose  Frelingliuysen  Bill. 


The  18th  annual  convention  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Municipal 
Auditorium,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week.  As  usual,  the  attendance 
was  large,  no  less  than  560  being  registered,  and 
there  were  in  attendance  also  a  considerable  number 
of  ladies  accompanying  members. 

This  year  the  sessions  were  somewhat  shorter  than 
has  been  the  general  practice.  There  was  no  meet¬ 
ing  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  the  opening  session 
commencing  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  with  an 
address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Arthur  A.  Adams, 
Mayor  of  Springfield.  This  was  followed  by  the 
usual  business  formalities,  such  as  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  by  Secretary 
C.  J.  Hart;  report  of  Treasurer  George  A.  Sheldon, 
and  report  of  Auditor  Harry  E.  Davis. 

Next  in  order  was  appointment  of  a  nominating 
committee  as  follows :  E.  H.  Packard,  Brockton, 
Mass. ;  H.  C.  Edwards,  Auburn,  Me.,  and  George  E. 
Copeland,  Worcester,  Mass. 

E.  W.  Parker  was  on  the  programme  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  anthracite  question,  but  he  was 
unavoidably  detained,  and  therefore  the  only  address 
of  the  afternoon  session  was  one  on  national  mat¬ 
ters  by  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

Mr.  Gordon  reviewed  matters  at  Washington  with 
reference  to  several  of  the  larger  problems  of  the 
trade,  and  referred  especialy  to  pending  legislation, 
notably  the  Frelinghuysen  bills  recently  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Gordon’s  comment 
along  this  line  formed  the  keynote  for  the  resolu¬ 
tions  presented  the  following  day.  That  concluded 
the  afternoon  session. 

Members  of  the  resolution  committee  were :  H.  E. 
Davis,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Charles  S.  Short,  Scituate, 
Mass.,  and  Prior  Fulton,  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association  was  held 
on  Wednesday  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Kimball, 
commencing  shortly  after  7  p.  m.  The  spacious 
apartment  was  crowded  to  capacity,  there  being 
more  than  500  in  attendance,  a  large  proportion  being 
ladies.  There  were  no  formal  addresses,  but  inter¬ 
esting  high  class  entertainment  was  furnished  under 
the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  the  Springfield  trade, 
embracing  Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  chairman;  Win- 
throp  K.  Lombard  and  Joseph  B.  Markham. 

W.  A.  Clark  Re-elected  President. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  commenced  about 
11  o’clock,  with  more  than  300  dealers  in  attendance. 
Report  of  the  nominating  committee  resulted  in  the 
election  without  opposition  of  the  following  officers 
and  executive  committee :  W.  A.  Clark,  president ; 
G.  A.  Sheldon,  treasurer;  C.  R.  Elder,  secretary; 
vice-presidents — H.  A.  Osgood,  New  Hampshire ; 
N.  E.  Pierce,  Vermont;  E.  A.  Wilson,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  J.  P.  McCusker,  Connecticut;  F.  R.  Spear, 
Maine ;  H.  E.  Davis,  Rhode  Island. 

With  the  new  members  elected  to  fill  the  positions 
of  those  whose  time  expired,  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  is  now  constituted  as  follows:  F.  H.  Johnston, 
Connecticut;  J.  F.  Higgins,  Vermont;  G.  L.  Miner, 
Rhode  Island;  W.  B.  Phinney,  Massachusetts;  H.  L. 
Miller,  Massachusetts;  J.  P.  Russell,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  formalities  of  the  election  being  disposed  of, 
short  addresses  were  delivered  by  dealers. 

President  Clark  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
question  of  short  weights  at  the  mines,  the  loss  in 
transit  and  in  other  ways.  He  declared  it  is  up  to 
the  railroads  to  assist  in  preventing  this  waste, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  dealers  to  charge  a 
longer  percentage  of  profit  to  take  up  this  loss,  but 
that  so  far  few  have  shown  an  inclination  to  do  so. 
Some  roads  are  willing  to  make  it  up,  but  only  after 
much  trouble  and  expense  to  the  dealers,  while 
others  have  absolutely  declined  to  consider  it.  One 
dealer,  he  said,  weighed  every  car  he  received  last 
year,  and  on  cars  carrying  an  average  weight  of 
110,000  pounds  the  shrinkage  was  from  1,800  to  2,000 
pounds  per  car. 

John  L.  McLaughlin  spoke  of  the  expense  re¬ 


sulting  from  the  breaking  down  or  degradation  of 
tonnage  under  present  high  costs.  H.  B.  Campbell 
gave  details  based  on  his  own  experience  on  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  a  small  city.  Edward  j’. 
Doherty,  of  Worcester,  spoke  of  the  need  of  con¬ 
serving  labor  at  present,  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
utmost  from  man  power  under  the  present  wage 
rates.  Harry  S.  Kendall  gave  views  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  advertising  in  a  small  community,  and  G.  U. 
Kierstead,  of  Hartford,  told  of  certain  application 
and  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  truck  cost  data. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  devoted  himself  to  the  question 
of  losses  from  screenings  which,  although  it  is  sala¬ 
ble,  mostly  as  buckwheat  coal,  still  entails  a  con¬ 
siderable  economic  loss.  He  proposed  a  committee 
to  investigate  standardization  and  ways  and  means 
of  further  reducing  the  loss.  He  gave  facts  and 
figures  to  show  how  great  his  losses  have  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  years. 

Mr.  Campbell  gave  some  enlightening  figures  on 
coal  costs.  Exclusive  of  delivery  prices,  he  said,  it 
cost  him  $10.21  a  ton,  which  included  between  $3 
and  $4  per  ton  freight  charges.  The  delivery  charges 
averaged  $3,277,  which  made  his  gross  cost  a  ton 


Convention  Hall  at  Springfield 


$13,455.  He  sold  his  coal  at  an  average  of  $14,025 
a  ton,  he  said,  and  found  the  margin  too  small  to 
give  him  a  fair  return  on  his  investment. 

Unfortunately  the  value  of  these  addresses  was  in 
a  measure  deduced  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
speakers  making  themselves  heard  with  sufficient 
plainness,  the  audience  being  rather  scattered  in  the 
large  quarters  of  the  auditorium. 

Oppose  Frelinghuysen  Bill. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  we,  members  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled,  recognize  our  responsibility  of  service  to 
the  coal  purchasing  public;  and 

Whereas ,  for  the  period  of  the  war  we  have 
done  our  duty,  having  rendered  our  service  with 
the  consciousness  of  bearing  our  part  of  the 
burden  for  the  best  interest  of  all,  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions  that  have  been  vexatious 
and  costly,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  consumers ; 
and 

Whereas,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  time  when 
we  feel  that  Government  supervision  of  our 
business  is  unnecessary  and  that  continued  super¬ 
vision  will  prove  costly  both  to  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  and  to  those  we  serve,  the  public;  and 
Whereas,  the  distribution  of  coal  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  has  been  a  decided  failure 
and  the  re-establishment  of  such  regulation  must 
work  harm  to  all ;  and 

Whereas,  the  idea  that  there  have  existed  in 
the  coal  business  tremendous  margins  that  have 
permitted  of  extraordinary  profit  on  the  part 
of  the  retail  coal  merchant  is  not  founded  on 


fact,  as  has  been  proven  by  Government  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  that  the  New  England  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  do  hereby  protest  against  fur¬ 
ther  Government  regulation  of  the  retail  coal 
industry  and  oppose  absolutely  the  favorable 
report  of  Senate  Bill  No.  4089  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

We  recommend  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
and  further  recommend  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  to 
each  of  the  Senators  and  each  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  New  England  States  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  every  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
to  every  trade  organization  in  New  England. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  be  instructed  to  oppose  Senate  Bill 
No.  4089  actively  and  aggressively  by  such  other 
means  as  seems  wise  to  them. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Springfield  dealers,  a  box  lunch¬ 
eon  was  served  to  all  in  the  exposition  hall  in  the 
basement,  thus  holding  the  members  together  to  a 
large  extent  and  assuring  a  more  prompt  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

This  began  with  a  brief  address  by  F.  W.  Saward, 
who  emphasized  the  importance  of  getting  in  ton¬ 
nage  when  it  could  be  had,  owing  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  hard  coal. 

Owing  to  the  necessary  absence  of  Mr.  Learoyd, 
George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  invited 
to  make  one  of  the  principal  addresses  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  spoke  with  much  force  on  matters  of 
interest  to  the  trade,  following  up  the  theme  of 
the  former  address  to  a  certain  extent  by  saying 
if  hard  coal  could  not  be  had  the  dealers  should 
arrange  to  handle  other  tonnage,  and  indicating  that 
while  soft  coal  was  apt  to  go  higher,  there  was  a 
great  reserve  capacity  with  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  thereof. 

Mr.  Cushing  spoke  of  the  situation  at  Washington 
with  much  feeling,  basing  his  views  on  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  He  told  of  many  ludicrous  things  that 
had  occurred  in  Governmental  management  and 
mismanagement,  but  he  was  very  critical  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Washington  dealers,  who,  he  indicated, 
had  joined  in  with  other  business  people  of  that 
city  to  make  all  they  could  out  of  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  Lie  intimated  that  the  action  and  attitude 
of  members  of  Congress  and  other  officials  of  the 
Government  was  probably  prompted  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  with  the  dealers  in  Washington, 
and  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  trade  united  to 
buy  out  those  now  engaged  in  the  coal  business  in 
that  city; 

Mr.  Cushing  was  followed  by  Frank  H.  Beach, 
formerly  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  retail  coal 
trade  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who  related  some  of 
his  experiences  and  drew  some  observations  based 
thereon,  pointing  out  the  growth  of  certain  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  recent  past.  Mr.  Beach  indicated  at  the 
same  time  the  dealers  now  enjoy  one  advantage,  the 
reduced  number  of  bad  accounts  on  their  books. 
The  greater  amount  of  money  in  circulation  very 
fortunately  permit  them  to  overcome  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  retail  coal  trade  of  former  days. 

Mr.  Beach’s  address  marked  the  termination  of 
the  programme,  and  with  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
those  who  had  aided  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
convention,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

An  excellent  exhibition  of  coal  dealers’  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
convention.  Although  difficulties  in  securing  freight 
transportation  for  various  exhibits  prevented  sev¬ 
eral  exhibitors  who  had  reserved  space  from  set¬ 
ting  up  their  exhibit,  there  were  21  exhibits  in  posi¬ 
tion. 


With  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  the  Guyan  Collieries 
Corporation  has  been  organized  at  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  to  develop  coal  property  on  the  Guyan  branch 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  acreage  secured 
by  the  new  company  is  11,000  and  there  are  six 
workable  seams.  Engineers  are  preparing  plans 
for  a  total  annual  output  of  300,000  tons  by  1921. 
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Frelinglmy sen’s  Plan  for  Coal  Commissioner. 

Text  of  Bill  Now  Before  Senate  Shows  That  Proposed  Official  Would  Have  Powers  to 
Investigation  as  Broad  as  Those  Possessed  by  Fuel  Administration. 


The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  has  distributed  to  its  members  the  text  of  the 
salient  portion  of  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill  now  before 
the  United  States  Senate.  A  brief  resume  of  this 
bill  was  presented  in  our  last  issue.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  meeting  with  almost  unanimous  con¬ 
demnation  in  trade  circles  as  an  effort  to  perpetuate 
Government  supervision  in  a  form  which  will  prove 
almost  as  annoying  as  the  system  that  was  in  vogue 
in  Fuel  Administration  days.  The  important  features 
of  the  bill  are: 

Section  7.  That  the  commission  shall  investigate, 
from  time  to  time,  the  organization,  management, 
and  practices  of  dealers  and  operators,  costs  and 
profits  in  connection  with  the  mining,  sale,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal,  the  terms  contained  in  leases  of 
coal  mines,  the  prices  demanded  or  received  for  coal, 
the  distribution,  storage  and  sale  of  coal,  and  the 
methods  and  processes  employed  therein,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal,  and  the  transportation  of  coal  in 
commerce,  including  the  distribution  of  coal  cars. 

Section  8.  That  the  commissioner  shall  investi¬ 
gate,  from  time  to  time,  the  wages,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  terms  of  employment,  and  the  living  expenses 
of  miners  and  other  workmen  employed  in  mines 
from  which  coal  is  transported  in  commerce. 

Section  9.  That  the  commissioner  shall  investi¬ 
gate,  from  time  to  time,  methods  and  processes  for 
the  storage  of  coal,  and  conduct  such  experiments 
and  researches  as  he  may  find  advisable  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  means  for  such  storage. 

Section  10.  That  the  commissioner  shall  file, 
analyze,  and  compile  all  data  and  information  ob¬ 
tained  under  sections  7,  8  and  9,  and  shall  keep 
such  data  and  information  revised  currently  and 
available  for  immediate  reference.  He  shall  publish 
from  time  to  time,  in  such  form  as  he  deems  proper, 
such  portions  of  the  data  and  information  obtained 
thereunder,  except  trade  secrets  or  names  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  he  may  deem  advisable  in  the  public 
interest. 

Section  11.  That  the  commissioner  shall,  on  re¬ 
quest,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  deems  proper  in  the 
public  interest,  place  at  the  disposal  of  any  private 
or  public  board,  commission,  or  other  group  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  arbitration,  conciliation,  or  settlement 
of  any  labor  dispute  arising  in  any  mine  from  which 
coal  is  shipped  in  commerce,  all  data  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  files  of  his  office  relating  to  the  matter 
in  controversy.  The  commissioner  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  proper  distribution  and  most  efficient  use 
of  coal  cars  in  commerce.  He  shall  also  cooperate 
with  dealers,  consumers,  and  others  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  storage  of  coal. 

Section  12.  That  the  commissioner  shall  investi¬ 
gate  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  prescribing 
statutory  standards  for  various  kinds  and  grades  of 
coal,  and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to  Congress 
before  April  1,  1921,  accompanied  by  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Section  13.  That  the  commissioner  shall  investi¬ 
gate  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  a  statutory 
zoning  system  defining  the  distance  from  the  mine 
within  which  coal  therefrom  may  be  transported  in 
commerce,  and  shall  submit  a  report  thereon  to 
Congress  before  April  1,  1921,  accompanied  by  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

Section  17.  That  the  commissioner  may  prosecute 
any  investigation  authorized  by  this  Act,  personally 
or  by  such  examiners  as  he  may  designate  for  that 
purpose,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  commissioner,  or  his  duly 
authorized  agents,  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  the  mines,  offices, 
or  other  place  of  business  of  any  operator  or  dealer, 
and  shall  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  any 
books,  records,  papers,  correspondence,  or  any  en¬ 
tries  therein,  of  any  operator  or  dealer.  Any  opera¬ 
tor,  dealer,  or  other  person  who  shall  neglect  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  permit  the  commissioner,  or  any  duly  author¬ 
ized  agent  thereof,  to  have  access  to,  and  to  examine 


any  such  mine,  office,  or  other  place  of  business,  or 
to  have  access  to  or  an  opportunity  to  copy  any 
book,  record,  paper,  or  correspondence,  or  any  entry 
therein,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both. 

Section  18.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
commissioner  shall  have  power  to  require  by  sub¬ 
poena,  signed  by  him,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  any  matter  under  investigation. 
The  commissioner,  and  such  examiners  as  he  may 
designate  for  that  purpose,  may  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses  and  receive  evi¬ 
dence.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  documentary  evidence  may  be  re¬ 
quired  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing. 

Section  19.  That  in  case  of  disobedience  to  a 
subpoena  the  commissioner  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  documentary  evidence.  Any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
such  investigation  is  conducted  may,  in  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  such  a  subpoena  issued 
to  any  person,  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  commissioner,  or  to  produce 
documentary  evidence,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  touching  the  matter  in  question:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such .  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Section  20.  That  the  commissioner  may  order 
testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition  in  any  investiga¬ 
tion  pending  under  this  Act  at  any  stage  thereof. 
Such  depositions  may  be  taken  before  any  person 
designated  by  the  commissioner  and  having  power  to 
administer  oaths.  Such  testimony  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  person  taking  the  deposition  or 
under  his  direction,  and  shall  then  be  subscribed  by 
the  deponent.  Any  person  may  be  compelled  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  depose  and  produce  documentary  evidence 
in  the  same  manner  as  witnesses  may  be  compelled 
to  appear  and  testify  and  produce  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  commissioner,  as  hereinbefore  pro¬ 
vided. 

Section  23.  That  any  person  who  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
inquiry,  or  to  produce  documentary  evidence,  if  in 
his  power  to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  of 
the  commissioner,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 

Section  24.  That  the  commissioner  shall  have 
power,  by  general  or  special  orders,  to  require  opera¬ 
tors  and  dealers,  or  any  of  them,  to  file  with  him  in 
such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  annual  and  special 
reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific  questions, 
furnishing  to  the  commissioner  such  information  as 
he  may  require  as  to  the  organization,  practices, 
management,  relation  to  other  persons,  costs,  prices, 
and  profits  of  the  operator  or  dealer  so  required  to 
report  or  answer  questions.  Such  reports  and 
answers  shall  be  made  under  oath,  or  otherwise,  as 
the  commissioner  may  require,  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  commissioner  within  such  reasonable  period 
as  he  may  prescribe,  unless  additional  time  is  granted 
in  any  individual  case  by  the  commissioner. 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully  make,  or  cause  to 
be  made,  any  false  or  misleading  entry  or  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  in  any  such  report  or  answer,  or  who 
shall  willfully  neglect  or  fail  to  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  any  such  report  or  answer  in  the  form,  within 
the  period  and  containing  the  information  required 
or  prescribed  by  the  commissioner,  or  who  shall  will¬ 
fully  neglect  or  fail  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
full,  true  and  correct  entries  in  the  books,  accounts, 
records,  or  memoranda  of  any  operator  or  dealer  re¬ 
lating  to  the  business  thereof,  or  who  shall  willfully 


remove  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
or  willfully  mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other  means 
falsify  any  books,  accounts,  records,  or  memoranda 
of  any  operator  or  dealer,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  COKE. 


Furnace  Grade  Expected  to  Go  to  $9.00  a  Ton 
When  Fixed  Price  Comes  Off. 

Discussing  the  outlook  for  the  coke  market  when 
Government  price  restrictions  are  dropped  on  April 
1,  the  C onnellsville  Courier  says : 

“As  promise  of  larger  profits  is  clear,  coal  and 
coke  operators  are  well  pleased  that  the  price  re¬ 
strictions  on  coal  and  coke  will  end  entirely  at  the 
close  of  this  month.  It  is  quite  improbable  that  any 
coke  business  will  be  done  at  the  Government  limits 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period,  since  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  hold  coke  and  pay  demurrage  until 
April  1  and  secure  the  higher  prices  that  everyone 
believes  is  certain  will  rule,  than  to  sell  in  the  in¬ 
terim  at  the  Government  limit. 

“The  favorite  guess’  in  coke  circles  now  is  that 
furnace  coke  will  go  to  about  $9,  though  there  is 
no  thought  that  there  will  be  anything  like  a  clearly 
defined  ‘market  price.’  It  is  thought  rather  that 
there  will  be  such  an  excited  market  that  coke  will 
sell  at  various  prices,  separated  by  quarter  or  half 
dollars,  at  the  same  time. 

“The  early  rush,  however,  will  involve  only  lim¬ 
ited  tonnages,  and  the  more  important  question  is 
the  average  price  that  will  rule  for  a  period  of 
months.  Particularly  there  is  interest  in  second 
quarter  contracts.  Many  furnace  coke  contracts 
were  made,  or  understandings  reached  for  first  quar¬ 
ter,  usually  for  billing  at  the  Government  price 
while  it  lasted,  and  thus  there  is  quite  a  quantity 
of  second  quarter  business  to  be  negotiated. 

Producers  Not  Disposed  to  Contract. 

“At  the  moment  the  operators  do  not  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  adopt  a  policy  of  selling  for  the  quarter, 
however,  feeling  that  their  chances  would  probably 
be  better  by  selling  month  by  month. 

“The  establishment  of  an  open  market  on  Con- 
nellsville  coke  will  not  of  itself  increase  the  supply, 
which  has  been  limited  by  transportation  conditions, 
not  by  the  price.  A  considerable  tonnage  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  thrown  upon  the  market  through  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  various  arrangements  by  which  coke 
has  been  shipped  and  billed  at  the  going  price. 

“The  case  of  the  by-product  coke  ovens  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Connellsville  operators.  The 
by-product  ovens  have  had  their  operations  limited 
by  coal  supplies,  and  with  an  open  market  on  coal 
the  by-product  operators  can  bid  up  the  price  of 
coal  until  they  get  as  much  as  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for,  and  they  can  bid  in  various  districts,  get¬ 
ting  coal  perhaps  from  one  point  when  there  are 
no  cars  in  which  to  ship  additional  coal  from  an¬ 
other  point. 

“On  the  one  hand  the  increased  production  of  by¬ 
product  coke  that  is  to  be  expected  within  a  few 
weeks  would  tend  to  depress  the  coke  market 
eventually,  after  it  has  found  its  first  level  April  1, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  advance  in  coal,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  prompt  shipment,  will  tend  to  support 
coke  prices. 

“In  some  quarters,  indeed,  it  is  maintained  that 
very  high  prices  are  going  to  rule  for  both  coal 
and  coke  for  many  months  to  come,  i.  e.,  not  for 
the  next  few  months  but  through  next  winter.” 


Because  of  ill  health,  Rollin  Stafford,  formerly 
sales  representative  of  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  resigned  his  position  and  will 
leave  soon  for  a  trip  through  the  Rockies. 


The  Norfolk-Tidewater  Association  of  Credit  Men 
adopted  a  resolution  at  their  meeting  on  Wednesday 
asking  Virginia  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  Lever  Act. 
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INDICTED  MEN  ARRESTED. 


Round-Up  Begun  of  Bituminous  Operators 
and  Miners  Accused  of  Conspiracy. 

Some  of  the  bituminous  coal  operators  and  union 
officials  who  were  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
at  Indianapolis  about  a  fortnight  ago  for  taking  part 
in  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  restrict  the  production  of 
coal  and  raise  prices  have  been  placed  under  arrest 
and  released  under  $10,000  bond  each. 

Most  of  the  operators  first  arrested  were  from 
Indiana,  and  included  E.  D.  Logsdon,  George  A.  Van 
Dyke,  B.  E.  Neal,  W.  H.  Tobin,  W.  J.  Freeman, 
Homer  Talley,  George  Watham,  M.  L.  Gould,  J.  C. 
Kolsem,  Phil  H.  Penna,  Hugh  Shirkie,  A.  M.  Ogle, 
David  Ingle,  Charles  Fettinger,  U.  G.  Hall,  Jabez 
Wooley,  Robert  A.  Smith,  Henry  Smith  and  David 
D.  Terhune. 

Mr.  Penna  is  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  and  Mr.  Tulley  is  a 
former  president  of  the  same  organization.  Carl  J. 
Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  secretary  of  the  Knox 
County  Coal  Operators’  Association,  is  also  one  of 
those  under  indictment  and  held  under  $10,000  bond. 

Several  State  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  Indiana 
have  also  been  arrested.  About  125  operators  and 
mine  workers’  officials  are  under  indictment,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  indictments  are  based  in  part 
at  least  upon  their  participation  in  joint  wage  con¬ 
ferences  such  as  President  Wilson  has  recommended 
as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  new  bituminous  wage 
scale. 

Following  his  arrest,  Mr.  Logsdon  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  asserting  that,  according  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  operators,  the  Government  is  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  hypothesis  that  joint  wage  conferences  are 
and  have  been  illegal  since  the  Lever  Law  was  en¬ 
acted  in  August,  1917,  and  that  this  theory  forms  the 
basis  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  charges  against  the 
coal  men.  If  this  is  true,  he  said,  it  is  probable  that 
conferences  to  establish  a  new  wage  scale  effective 
April  1  will  be  postponed  until  after  that  date  and 
possibly  indefinitely,  and  that  miners  will  refuse  to 
work  after  April  1,  when  the  present  contract  ex¬ 
pires,  unless  a  new  scale  is  agreed  upon. 

He  also  asserts  that  the  Government’s  action  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  a  statement  given  out  by  President 
Wilson  when  he  urged  operators  and  miners  to  get 
together  under  the  majority  report  of  the  commission 
which  investigated  the  coal  situation.  The  President, 
in  this  statement,  in  effect  gave  sanction  to  the  idea 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  coal  industry,  Mr. 
Logsdon  said. 


Federal  officials  said  that  they  had  authorized  no 
statement  as  to  the  theory  on  which  the  Government 
was  proceeding  in  its  prosecution  of  the  miners  and 
operators  and  declared  that  they  would  not  divulge 
the  details  of  the  charges  against  those  indicted  until 
all  of  them  had  been  arrested. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 


Frank  R.  Lyon,  vice-president,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  is  in  Atlantic  City. 

H.  W.  Cathcart.  Philadelphia,  fuel  inspector  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  was  in  Fair¬ 
mont  on  Saturday  in  search  of  railroad  fuel. 

C.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  is  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  Seaside  Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  where 
he  will  spend  some  time. 

C.  V.  Critchfield,  Cleveland,  vice-president  of  the 
Domestic  Coke  Corporation,  was  in  Fairmont  re¬ 
cently. 

C.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  who  is 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  “flu”-pneumonia,  has 
gone  to  Atlantic  City  on  Friday  to  recuperate. 

T.  E.  Johnson,  traffic  manager,  has  resumed  his 
duties  at  the  offices  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  after 
being  ill  at  his  home  for  almost  a  week. 

S.  D.  Brady,  chairman  of  the  transportation  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association,  and  G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice- 
president,  have  returned  from  Washington. 

Tohn  A.  Clark,  of  the  Clark  interests,  and  his  son, 
Kenna.  of  the  Fairmont  office  of  the  Blair-Parke 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  are  expected  to  return  from  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.,  this  week.  Kenna  was  there  to  re¬ 
cuperate  from  an  attack  of  “flu.” 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  attended  the  directors’  meeting  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  Washington,  Wednes¬ 
day.  Mr.  Tenkins  is  the  director  selected  from  the 
northern  West  Virginia  fields. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  Baltimore,  president  of  the  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  have  operations  along  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad,  near  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
has  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  N  Commerce  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  April  27,  28  and  29,  to  represent  the 
National  Coal  Association.  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  has  been  chosen  as  an  al¬ 
ternate. 


COAL  WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

President  Wilson  has  made  public  the  majority 
and  minority  reports  of  his  Coal  Commission.  He 
describes  the  majority  report  with  the  accompanying 
awards  as  binding  and  calls  upon  both  miners  and 
operators  to  convoke  at  once  a  joint  conference 
which  shall  put  the  awards  into  effect.  At  the  same 
time  he  abolishes  the  Government  control  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  prices  on  and  after  April  1.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  majority  award  amounted  to 
about  27  per  cent  of  existing  wages,  and  that  it  had 
nothing  to  say  with  respect  to  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Here  is  what  seems  to  be  a  suggestion  to  the  coal 
industry  that  it  should  “get  together”  on  the  wage 
basis  outlined  by  the  commission  and  transfer  the 
burden  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices, 
for  which  an  “open  season”  now  appears  to  be  de¬ 
clared.  The  question  of  prices  and  wages  and  the 
relation  between  the  two  was  the  rock  upon  which 
both  Dr.  Garfield,  the  President's  former  Coal  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  various  members  of  the  Cabinet  split 
last  autumn,  and  there  has  been  no  change  during 
the  winter  from  the  situation  which  then  existed. 
It  was  at  that  time  the  feeling  of  many  public  men 
that  the  consumer  was  bearing  the  utmost  that  he 
was  able  in  the  prices  which  had  then  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  some  protection. 
However  this  may  have  been,  there  seems  to  be  no 
governmental  disposition  to  accord  him  any  such 
safeguard. 

The  public  at  large  supported  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  coal  strike  because  of  the 
belief  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  consumer,  at  least,  in  a  limited  de¬ 
gree.  It  will  not  relish  the  action  taken  as  a  result 
of  the  wage  award  made  by  the  coal  board  because 
of  the  failure  to  consider  public  welfare,  nor  will  it 
be  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  talk  about  the 
abstfact  rights  of  the  miners.  The  miners  had  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  to  maintain  the  old  scale  of 
wages  for  a  definite  time,  and  the  issue  last  autumn 
was  whether  they  would  observe  that  agreement. 
The  new  award  abrogates  the  old  agreement,  but  it 
gives  no  protection  as  to  prices.  Apparently  the 
arbitration  has  turned  out  as  unsatisfactorily  as  has 
been  true  of  most  of  the  coal  controversies  of  recent 
years. 


The  steamer  Northwestern,  bound  from  Charles¬ 
ton  to  Havana  with  coal,  went  down  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  last  Monday. 


“S.  S  ”,  RICE  and  BARLEY  ANTHRACITE  STEAM  COAL 

Washed  with  CRYSTAL  CLEAR  water,  and  prepared  through  a  very  large  Conical  Rotary  Screen  7'  x  15'.  We  claim  this 
Coal  to  be  the  FINEST  STEAM  Buckwheat  on  the  market  and  entirely  free  from  Slate  and  Dirt. 

B.  t.  u.  over  12,000,  Evaporation  over  8  lbs.  50%  Mixture  with  “MELBA”  Soft  Coal  Saves  Money 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  N.  E.  AND  CANADA: 

N.  E.  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  141  Milk  Street, 

GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Manager  BOStOR,  MaSS. 
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Pier  18  at  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia. 


Pier  18  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
at  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  is  the  newest  and 
largest  coal  pier  at  that  point.  It  is  765  feet  long, 
70  feet  wide  and  is  of  concrete  and  timber  construc¬ 


tion.  This  pier  has  a  four  track  timber  trestle  55 
feet  high,  equipped  with  34  coal  chutes  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  coal  into  vessels. 

The  approach  is  made  of  solid  earth  fill.  The 


slips  on  either  side  of  the  pier  are  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  30  feet  at  mean  low  water.  The  daily 
shipping  capacity  is  200  cars  of  50  tons  capacity 
each,  or  about  10,000  tons  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 


A  RETAIL  PROBLEM. 


Developments  in  Anthracite  Trade  Make 
Carrying  of  Heavier  Stocks  Necessary. 

At  the  retail  convention  in  Springfield  last  Thurs¬ 
day  F.  W.  Saward  made  a  few  remarks,  as  follows : 

I  think  one  feature  that  may  properly  receive 
the  attention  of  the  coal  dealers  of  the  New 
England  States  at  present  is  the  slow  growth  of 
anthracite  production  during  all  the  period  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Big  Strike. 

It  is  true  that  the  shipments  in  1917  and  1918, 
under  the  pressure  of  war-time  conditions,  were 
recorded  at  high  figures,  but  a  good  many  of  you 
will  doubtless  contend  that  a  large  quantity  of 
rock  was  included  with  the  coal  shipped  in  those 
years  and  that  the  figures  of  coal  transportation 
should  really  be  stated  in  smaller  terms  than 
were  then  recorded. 

Concededly  there  was  a  great  cleaning-up  of 
culm  banks  at  that  time,  and  in  other  respects  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  out  a  big  tonnage  at  all 
costs  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  time.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  volume  of  output  was  a 
more  important  factor  than  quality. 

Those  two  exceptional  years  stand  out  plainly 
in  the  records,  and,  conceding  that  they  were  ex¬ 
ceptions,  we  find  that  the  tonnage  in  each  of  the 
other  years  has  not  varied  much  from  the  mean 
of  the  whole  period  of  17  years,  which  is  about 
65,500,000  tons. 

There  have  been  ups  and  downs,  rather  long 
swings  in  certain  cases,  like  the  ups  and  down 
of  Wall  Street,  but  evidence  seems  quite  plain 
that  the  hard  coal  trade  has  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  this  fact,  I  think,  must  carry  a  message 
to  dealers,  especially  those  in  a  region  so  remote 
from  the  mines  as  a  large  part  of  New  England 
is.  I  think  the  circumstances  indicate  that  there 
is  not  going  to  be  that  opportunity  for  bargaining 
for  tonnage  that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  Mc¬ 
Leod  undertook  by  such  heroic  efforts  to  stabilize 
and  improve  the  industry,  or  afterwards,  when 
the  breaking  down  of  the  Reading  combine  left 
matters  in  worse  shape  than  they  were  before. 


Tonnage  of  Coal  Mined  by  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Company. 

In  his  report  President  Watson  made  the  following 
remarks  about  the  decrease  in  output : 

“The  tonnage  output  for  the  year  was  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  per  cent  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
This  loss  of  production  is,  of  course,  disappointing, 
but  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  total  loss  in  bituminous  coal  production  in 
the  country  for  the  year  was  approximately  twenty- 


There  is,  in  fact,  evidence  of  a  rather  tight 
market  prevailing  as  a  regular  thing,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  New  England  dealers  will  have  to  ar¬ 
range  to  take  in  coal  when  they  can  get  it  and 
provide  storage  facilities  on  an  ample  scale,  and 
carry  good  stocks  on  hand  up  to  and  during  the 
early  part,  at  least,  of  the  season  of  greatest  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  older  folks  among  us  can  testify  that  while 
New  England  has  always  looked  more  to  storage 
facilities  than  any  other  part  of  the  country  and 
the  dealers  have  been  more  forehanded  in  their 
buying,  and  there  has  been,  over  here,  an  im¬ 
provement  since  the  time  of  the  Big  Strike  (when 


two  per  cent  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

“The  industry  as  a  whole  has  suffered  from  the 
failure  of  the  railroad  companies  to  furnish  neces¬ 
sary  transportation. 

“We  believe  that  with  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  their  owners  transportation  conditions  will  be 
materially  improved  and  that  our  production  will 
show  a  corresponding  increase  during  the  coming 
year.  Our  facilities  have  been  so  maintained  under 
difficult  war-time  conditions  that  our  capacity  is  now 
equal  to  any  previous  year.” 


the  value  of  coal  in  hand  was  so  well  demon¬ 
strated)  even  greater  facilities  are  now  appro¬ 
priate.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  year’s  supply 
should  be  secured  well  in  advance. 

Of  course  this  means  more  expense  to  the 
trade  than  would  be  the  case  could  coal  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  practically  a  day-to-day  basis,  as  is  the 
case  With  some  line-trade  towns  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  need  of  an  adequate 
margin  is  the  more  imperative  on  that  account. 
So  the  thought  I  might  leave  with  you  is  to 
arrange  to  carry  larger  stocks  of  coal  for  the 
protection  of  your  trade  and  see  that  the  preva¬ 
lent  margin  is  sufficient  to  compensate  you  for 
looking  after  the  fuel  interests  of  your  town  in 
this  manner. 


Tonnage  of  Coal  Mined  by  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company. 


Maryland  Division — 

1919 

1918 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Mines  on  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad..,. 

. . .  856,451 

1,067,753 

211,302 

West  Virginia  Division — ■ 

Mines  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad . 

. . .  2,220,281 

3,016,381 

796,100 

Mines  on  Western  Maryland  Railway . 

. . .  588,763 

490,890 

97,873 

Mines  on  P.  &  L.  E.  Railroad . 

44,704 

57,704 

13,000 

Pennsylvania  Division — 

Mines  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad . 

. . .  913,268 

1,018,983 

105,715 

Mines  on  Western  Maryland  Railway . 

. . .  369,986 

308,117 

61,869 

Millers  Creek  Division — 

Mines  on  Millers  Creek  Railroad . 

. . .  381,053 

392,259 

11,200 

Elkhorn  Division — 

Mines  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad . 

.  . .  1,242,425 

1,191,971 

50,454 

Mines  on  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad . 

. . . .  583,402 

508,952 

74,450 

Total  . 

8,053,010 

852,677 

Coal  mined  by  Lessees  during  1919,  714,562  net  tons. 


Must  Arrange  for  Increased  Storage. 
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COAL  OUTPUT  OF  SPAIN. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  output  of  anthracite,  and  bituminous  coal  in 
Spain  according  to  provinces  during  1917  and  1918  as  compared  with  1913 

and  1914: 


Anthracite. 

1913. 

1914. 

1917. 

1918. 

Cordoba  . 

169,850 

164,396 

195,720 

153,945 

Leon  . 

157,463 

77,037 

Palencia  . 

62,667 

63,906 

115,194 

228,762 

Total . 

232.517 

228,302 

310,914 

617,207 

Ciudad  Real . 

369.375 

403,185 

787,011 

837,193 

Cordoba  . 

354,975 

364,539 

372,550 

335,426 

Gerona  . 

11,193 

10,214 

13,020 

25,665 

Leon  . 

328,246 

313,950 

603,273 

741,026 

Oviedo  . 

2,413,509 

2,457,613 

2,828,911 

3,332,629 

Palencia  . 

127,916 

151,496 

223,293 

269,736 

Sevilla  . 

178,000 

204,000 

186,500 

195,161 

Other  districts . 

10,208 

24,781 

Total . 

3,783,214 

3,905,080 

5,024,766 

5,761,627 

Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents  for  the 

Mordue  Collieries  Company 

Mines  located  at  Mordue,  Boone  County,  W.  Va. 

Bowyer  Smokeless  Coal  Company 

Mines  located  at  Whitby,  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va. 
ALSO  SALES  AGENTS 

for  mines  producing  highest  grade  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  Smokeless;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  Domestic  and  Steam  Coals. 

Domestic  and  Metallurgical  Coke 
DETROIT  CHICAGO  DETROIT 


COAL 

WANTED 

Thoroughly  responsible  jobbing  firm 
with  transportation  facilities  wants  to 
contract  with  Central  Pennsylvania  or 
West  Virginia  operators  for  150,000 
to  200,000  tons  bituminous  coal  for 
shipment  to  New  York  tidewater  piers 
during  year  April  1,  1920  to  April  1, 
1921. 

Address,  “RELIABLE” 

Care  of  SawarcLs  Journal 


WHERE  TO  GET  COAL  FOR  EXPORT 


2,000  Operating  Coal  Companies. 

3,500  Operating  Coal  Mines. 

COAL  PRODUCTION— (1918) 

West  Virgina  .  97,900,000  tons 


650 

225 


NEW  COAL  COMPANIES — (1917-18) 

West  Virginia  . . . . 

(Aggregate  of  Capital,  $75,000,000) 

TC  pn  jlicl\  y  .«••••••••••••••****** 

(Aggregate  of  Capital,  $20,000,000) 

C0^eSNV?rgnnaD_ .  150,000,000.000  tons 

Kentucky  .  . .  40,000,000,000  tons 

vfrginia  .  25,000,000,000  tons 


Kentucky  .  29,690,000  tons 

Virginia  .  10,100,000  tons  ■  -- J -  , 

Because  of  its  supply  of  natural  gas,  but  little  of  West  Virginia’s  coal  is  used  within  the  state.  Kentucky  consumes 

less  than  is  mined,  as  does  Virginia.  The  following  districts  can  ship  coal  to  seaboard . 

Kentucky — 


West  Virginia — 

Kind  of  Coal  District  Railroad  Port. 

Smokeless  . New  River  _ Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ngrfolk 

Smokeless  . Winding  Gulf  .  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Norfolk 

Smokeless  . Winding  Gulf  .Virginian  . Norfolk 

Smokeless  . Pocahontas  ...Norfolk  &  Western  Norfolk 

Smokeless  . Tug  River  _ Norfolk  &  Western  Norfolk 

Gas,  Splint  and  By-Product.. Kanawha  . Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Norfolk 

Gas,  Splint  and  By-Product.  .Logan  County  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Norfolk 

Gas,  Splint  and  By-Product.  .Thacker  . Norfolk  &  Western  Norfolk 

Gas  and  Coking . Fairmont  . Baltimore  &  Ohio  .Curtis  Bay 

Gas  and  Coking . Piedmont  . Western  Maryland  Baltimore 


Port 


Kind  of  Coal  District  Railroad 

Gas,  Splint  and  By-Product.  .Pond  Fork  ....Norfolk  &  Western  Norfolk 
Gas,  Splint  and  By-Product.  .Big  Sandy  ....  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Norfolk 

Gas,  Splint  and  By-Product.  .Big  Sandy  . .  • .  .^Charleston 

Gas,  Splint  and  By-Product.  .Harlan  . Louisville  &  Nash-  Sayannah 

Smokeless  . Pocahontas  ...Norfolk  &  Western  Norfolk 

Gas  and  SpiinV . Clinch  Valley  .Norfolk  &  Western  Norrolk 

Gas  and  Splint  . Clinch  Valley  .  charleston 

Gas  and  Splint  . Wise  County  ..Southern  . 'vJ1  arJ-e,Sit °n 

Gas  and  Splint  . Wise  County  ..Norfolk  &  Western  Norfolk 

Gas  and  Splint  . Black  Mountain  Southern  . Charleston 


$2.50 


PUBLICATIONS. 

REPORTS  ON  WEST  VA.  COUNTIES 

By  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey,  including  maps, 

each  . 

FUEL  RATIO  OF  COALS  . 

By  Charles  E.  Krebs,  including  Fusibility  of  Coal  Ash, 

leather  .  f  f 

Cloth  . . .  ?L5° 


AMERICAN  COALS  FOR  EXPORT 
By  Ernest  M.  Merrill . 


$5.00 


MAP  OF  MINE  LOCATIONS 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Virginian,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  Kan- 
wha  district — company,  mine,  post  office,  shipping 
point,  and  1918  production . $10.00 


We  publish  the  coal  freight  rates  for  all  the  above  railroads — one  each  week,  and  rotating. 

All  the  above  districts  are  thoroughly  covered  by  the.  circulation  of  the  West  Virginia  Mining  News,  each  week. 

'  Subscription  $3.00  a  year.  Advertising  rates  on  request. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  MINING  NEWS,  110  Hale  St.,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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Philadelphia  &  Reading’s  Modern  Ore  Handling  Facilities  at  Port  Richmond. 


On  this  page  is  shown  a  general  view  of  the  Port 
Richmond  terminal  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railway,  on  the  Delaware  River,  at  Philadelphia. 
While  Port  Richmond  is  known  in  the  trade  chiefly 
because  of  its  importance  as  a  coal  shipping  port, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  principal  points  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  through  which  iron  ore  is  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

The  ore-unloading  facilities  are  visualized  in  the 
picture  by  the  two  tall  skeleton  towers  in  the  central 


foreground.  These  are  located  on  Pier  14,  which 
is  765  feet  long,  130  feet  wide  for  459  feet  of  its 
length  and  68  feet  wide  for  306  feet  of  its  length. 
The  pier  is  built  of  solid  crib,  timber  and  concrete 
construction.  It  has  four  tracks  on  the  south  side 
the  full  length  of  the  pier,  and  two  tracks  on  the 
north  side,  459  feet  of  its  length. 

The  pier  is  equipped  with  steam  derrick  and  elec- 
trically  operated  Brown  Hoist  ore'  unloaders,  has 
transfer  table  at  end  and  car  haul  running  the  en¬ 


tire  length  of  pier,  enabling  cars  to  be  moved  on 
foui  tracks.  Docks  on  the  north  side  are  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  24  feet  and  on  the  south  side  to  30 
feet  at  mean  low  water. 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  two  machines  with 
which  the  pier  is  equipped  is  300  tons  per  hour  each 
machine,  or  about  6,000  tons  per  day  of  10  hours. 
In  other  words,  a  steamer  docking  at  Pier  14  say  at 
7  a.  m.,  with  cargo  of  6,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  would 
have  her  entire  cargo  discharged  by  6  p.  m. 


Removals  from  Washington  Building. 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Grand  Central  Palace 
(Jan.  1). 

American  Coal  Co.,  Ill  Broadway  (May  1). 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  11  Broadway 
(May  1). 

C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  25  Beaver  Street  (May  1). 

F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chapell  Co.,  25  Beaver  street 
(May  1). 

S.  B.  Elkins,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  44th 
Street  (May  1). 

Hartwell  &  Lester,  Tribune  Building  (May  1). 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Grand  Central 
Palace  (Jan.  17). 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

Maryland  Coal  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

E.  Russell  Norton,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

Pattison  &  Bowns  Division,  William  Farrell  &  Son, 
11  Broadway  (May  1). 

Pulaski  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Tribune  Building 
(May  1). 

Seiler  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street  (May  1). 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Tribune  Building  (May  1). 

Spring  Coal  Co.,  Astor  Trust  Building  (May  1). 


To  Erect  Miners’  Dwellings. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  March  25.— The  Beachley  Coal 
Co.,  has  contracted  for  the  construction  of  20  new 
houses,  on  its  property  near  Portage.  Work  will 
be  started  at  once  and  the  houses  will  be  completed 
by  mid-summer. 

The  company  has  contracts  for  the  entire  year  and 
could  have  secured  more  had  the  housing  facilities 
been  great  enough  to  take  care  of  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  men  that  would  have  to  be  employed.  John 
Auld,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Thermal 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  has  been  engaged  as  'superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  four  operations  of  the  Beachley  com¬ 
pany  at  Portage.  Mr.  Auld  will  supervise  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  houses. 


Canadian  Coal  Output,  1919. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Mines  show  that  the  coal  production  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  last  year  amounted  to  13,586,300  net  tons  ’  a 
decrease  of  about  1,400,000  tons,  or  9.3  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1918.  With  the  exception  of  1915, 
19n  ^ear  S  t0nn^e  was  tke  lowest  recorded  since 

The  following  table  shows  production  by  Prov¬ 
inces  in  1918  and  1919: 


Province 
Nova  Scotia  . . . 
New  Brunswick 
Saskatchewan  .  . 

Alberta  . 

British  Columbia 
Yukon  Territory 
Total  . 


1918 

5,818,562 

268,312 

346,847 

5,972,816 

2,568,589 

2,900 

14,977,926 


1919 

5,702,316 

177,976 

381,967 

4,983,730 

2,429,211 

1,100 

13,586,300 


^  Last  year  2,070,050  tons  of  coal  w^is  exported  from 
Canada,  as  against  1,817,195  tons  in  1918. 


The  Price  of  Ingratitude. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  some  respects  the  coal  trade, 
harassed  as  it  is  with  regard  to  overcharges,  does 
not  exhibit  the  liberality  and  broadness  of  view  that 
might  be  anticipated  from  business  interests  of  such 
vast  importance?  Now  that  the  transaction  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  may  riot  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  prob- 
abl\  a  certain  office  building  would  not  have  been 
sold  had  there  been  a  more  complete  realization 
and  appreciation  of  what  the  tenants  there  were 
receiving. 

We  have  it  from  good  authority  that,  although 
the  basis  of  rentals  was  extremely  moderate,  in 
line  with  the  conservative  policy  of  the  owner,  there 
were  certain  interests  that  seemed  to  consider  they 
were  doing  the  management  a  favor  in  renewing 
leases,  and  from  time  to  time  would  convey  the 
intimation  that  they  could  get  twice  as  good  space 
for  half  the  money  elsewhere.  That  became  rather 
tiresome  after  a  while,  we  are  told,  and  hence  when 
the  opportunity  to  convert  the  investment  into  a 
less  troublesome  form  than  real  estate  was  at  hand 
prompt  action  was  decided  upon. 


Current  Bituminous  Output. 

Bituminous  production  for  the  country  during  the 
week  ending  March  13  was  10,125,000  tons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
This  was  a  small  increase  over  the  preceding  week. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  soft  coal  out¬ 
put  has  been  running  in  recent  weeks  and  gives  the 
1919  figures  for  purposes  of  comparison : 

Net  Tons 


Week  ending — 

1920 

1919 

February  7.... 

. . .  10,010,000 

7,946,000 

February  14. . . . 

■  ■ .  10,484,000 

7,770,000 

February  21 . 

. .  .  9,513,000 

7,722,000 

February  28 . 

..  .10,120,000 

8,090,000 

March  6 . 

. . .  10,009,000 

8,081,000 

March  13 . 

...10,125,000 

8,050,000 

Production  during  the  first  62  working  days  of 
i  920  is  estimated  at  108,950,000  tons,  which  com¬ 
pares  with  89,126,000  tons  for  the  same  period  last 
year;  108,690,000  tons  in  1918,  and  111,543  000  tons 
in  1917. 

The  output  of  beehive  coke  for  the  period  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  March  13  is  estimated  by  the  Survey  at 
4,529,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  11.5  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 


British  Bunker  Coal  at  155s. 

In  a  recent  cablegram,  Consul  General  Skinner 
at  London  says  there  is  a  movement  in  progress  to 
advance  freight  rates  from  British  ports  by  50  per 
cent,  if  bunker  coal  prices  cannot  be  lowered. 

“Bunker  coal  at  the  port  of  London  is  selling  at 
155  shillings  a  ton,”  he  says.  “Coal  for  British  in¬ 
dustrial  works  is  selling  at  the  controlled  price  of 
40  shillings  per  ton,  and  equivalent  quality  bunker 
coal  at  140  shillings  per  ton.  Since  last  May  the 
price  of  bunkers  has  risen  by  100  shillings  per  ton, 
while  ordinary  cargo  freight  rates  are  practically 
unchanged.” 


The  schooner  Jeremiah  Smith,  which  left  New¬ 
port  News  on  March  12  with  a  cargo  of  coal  for 
*  Ianzanilla,  Cuba,  was  abandoned  at  sea  two  days 
later  and  sank. 
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THE  WM.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION 

(Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Pocahontas  Smokeless  JY  Pennsylvania  Steam 

New  River  Smokeless  M  ■  Youghiogheny  Screened  Gas 

Kanawha  Gas  and  Splint  ^  >  IWB  Fairmont  Screened  Gas 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

c1bllleo™  all  rail  bunkers  export  ™TolNkEWS 

«roRFMAN”  „  ,  BALTIMORE 

General  Offices:  26  Beaver  Street,  New  York  Philadelphia 

POCAHONTAS  FUEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

“ORIGINAL  POCAHONTAS”  COAL 

Ship  from  22  mines  in  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field,  5,000,000  tons  per  annum  capacity  by  all  rail,  tidewater  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  coal  is  marketed  under  brand  of  “Original  Pocahontas.”  First  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field  were  made  from  t^ie.  m*ne® 
of  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Pocahontas,  Va.,  in  1882,  which  mines  h  ave  since  continuously  mined  and  are  now  mining  the  No.  3  vein  and 

shipping  highest  grade  of  Pocahontas  coal. 

LARGEST  EXPORTERS  OF  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  NORFOLK,  VA.  BOSTON,  MASS.  CINCINNATI,  O.  BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.  PORTLAND,  ME. 

OPERATES  FLEET  OF  STEAMERS,  TUGS  AND  BARGES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL  ALONG  ATLANTIC  COAST 

TIDEWATER  PIERS:  LAMBERT  POINT,  SEWALLS  POINT,  NORFOLK:  and  NEW-  .Distributing  wharves  on  the  GREAT  LAKES:  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  and  TOLEDO, 

PORT  NEWS,  VA.;  DOCKS  at  NEW  BEDFORD  and  PORTLAND,  OHIO. 

London  Agents:  EVANS  &  REID,  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.  C,,  England.  Agents  in  Italy:  HENRY  COE  &  CLERICI,  Piazza  S,  Matteo  15,  Genoa. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associiiton 


tnc  w  noicaaic  iiduc  nssuuduuu  ui  new  iuis  mcumci#  - -  •  - -  -  — 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE:  ladexcai<“'1  DZ$Eihl°S£wv£i£n‘  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

_  BITUMINOUS  “•Sfo'U  “SrrH.No  COKE  _ 

Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.  Boston  Office:  85  DEVONSHIRE  ST. _ Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  EEC- _ Scranton  Office:  MEAR3  BLDG. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 


Established  1868 


Anthracite 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 


©Do  Bituminous 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A.  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

F  airmont — Connellsville 
Westmoreland — Greensbur  g 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 


PITTSBURGH  NOTES.  The  Alice  mine  formerly  was  owned  by  W.  Harry 

Brown. 


R.  S.  Townsend,  of  the  E.  B.  Townsend  Coal  Co., 
Boston,  was  a  visitor  in  local  coal  offices  this  week. 

B.  J.  Lynch  &  Co.  have  taken  over  two  rooms  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  25  Beaver  Street,  in  addition  to 
the  space  they  occupy  on  the  fifth  floor. 

C.  J.  Gallery,  until  recently  identified  with  the 
Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  been  appointed  New 
York  manager  for  W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

The  Spring  Coal  Co.  will  move  on  May  1  from 
No.  1  Broadway  to  the  Astor  Trust  Building,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  42nd  Street.  They  will  occupy  offices 
on  the  eleventh  floor. 

While  in  common  with  so  many  others,  H.  B.  W. 
Haff  will  have  to  make  a  change  in  location  May  1st; 
he  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  space  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  building  corresponding  to  his  present  rooms 
and  only  two  floors  above,  so  that  his  change  will  be 
but  a  slight  one. 

Henry  S.  Fleming,  the  well  known  mining  engi¬ 
neer  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  recently  returned  from 
an  absence  in  Europe  extending  over  almost  a 
year’s  time.  He  finds  the  getting  in  touch '  with  thq 
many  notable  trade  events  of  the  recent  past  quite 
an  interesting  study. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Carl  has  succeeded  her  late  husband 
as  president  of  the  Carl  Coal  Co.,  120  Broadway. 
While  not  heretofore  engaged  in  business,  Mrs.  Carl 
has  taken  up  her  new  duties  with  enthusiasm,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  original  staff  of  the 
company  has,  quite  properly,  every  expectation  of  a 
successful  trade  career. 

The  Meridian  Club,  formerly  located  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  West  Street  Building,  has  purchased  the 
small  old-fashioned  building  at  151  and  153  Cedar 
Street  and  will  have  the  structure  remodeled  into 
a  club  house,  with  a  facade  in  the  Dutch  colonial 
style,  for  its  future  home.  The  Meridian  Club  is  one 
of  the  numerous  downtown  luncheon  organizations 
and  is  composed  of  bankers,  coal,  oil,  and  railroad 
men. 


The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  has  sold  its  tug  Wash 
Gray  to  New  Orleans  parties.  It  is  of  600  horse¬ 
power  and  was  built  in  1896. 

According  to  a  report  received  from  Chicago, 
David  Bradley  Carse,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  is  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  inspecting  mining  property. 

The  Hillman  Transportation  Co.,  subsidiary  of 
the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  will  remove  its  dock 
and  boat  building  yard  from  Dravosburg  to  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the 
Lovedale  mine. 

_  Every  available  towboat  and  barge  on  the  local 
rivers  are  being  pressed  into  service  to  bring  coal 
down  the  Monongahela  River.  Were  it  not  for  these 
transportation  facilities,  Pittsburgh  would  be  in  a 
bad  way  for  the  want  of  fuel  for  industrial  con¬ 
sumption  since  there  are  not  sufficient  railroad  cars 
to  haul  the  requirements. 

The  LaBelle  Iron  Works  of  Steubenville,  O.,  has 
purchased  the  steamer  Carbon  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  The  boat  will  be  used  to  tow  coal  out 
of  the  Allegheny  River  from  the  mines  of  the 
Consumers  Mining  Co.  at  Harmarville  to  the  plant 
at  Steubenville.  It  is  reported  also  that  two  boats 
of  the  same  type  as  the  B.  F.  Jones  owned  by  the 
Vesta  Coal  Co.  will  be  built  soon. 

Richard  W.  Gardiner,  commissioner  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  emphatically  denies  that 
operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  involved  in 
the  Indianapolis  indictments.  It  was  also  the  opinion 
°'f  die  officials  of  the  miners’  organization  that  they 
at  e  not  included  in  the  Government’s  charges  of 
conspiracy  between  operators  and  miners  to  violate 
the  Lever  Act. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  is  making  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  its  preparations  for  the  reopening  of  the 
Alice  mine  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  coal 
to  the  by-product  plant  at  Clairton.  It  is  said  that 
the  coal  will  be  assembled  at  the  Alicia  tipple  from 
a  number  of  mines  in  Fayette  county  and  dumped 
into  barges  for  transportation.  The  main  entry  of 
the  Alice  mine  will  be  used  to  bring  the  coal  out 


James  H.  Hempstead,  Cleveland  coal  operator, 
was  in  Pittsburgh  recently,  calling  on  the  trade. 
Mr.  Hempstead  is  very  optimistic  concerning  the 
railroad  transportation  problem.  He  believes  that 
the  number  of  cars  for  the  coal  industry  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  now  on  and  that  things  will  soon  be 
about  normal.  Pittsburgh  coal  men,  however,  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Hempstead.  They  believe  that 
an  improvement  is  inevitable,  but  will  not  develop 
with  so  much  pronouncement  as  early  as  April. 

H.  M.  Waybright,  assistant  freight  claim  agent  of 
the  central  region  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  has 
been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Producers’  Association.  Mr.  Waybright  en¬ 
tered  railroad  work  as  date  and  mail  clerk  in  the 
Panhandle  freight  office  in  1900  and  was  promoted 
from  time  to  time  until  in  1919  he  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager,  claim  section  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration.  Fie  is  well  known  to  the  coal 
trade  and  the  Pittsburgh  operators  believe  they 
have  enhanced  their  organization  by  adding  him  to 
the  staff. 

A  big  improvement  in  the  transportation  situation 
is  expected  by  Pittsburgh  coal  men  to  result  from 
the  appointment  of  H.  A.  Worcester,  vice-president 
of  the  Big  Four  to  the  chairmanship  of  a  coal 
control  committee  for  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion.  While  Mr.  Worcester’s  jurisdiction  lies  in  the 
eastern  region  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  his  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  transportation  business  is  expected  to 
have  a  telling  effect  upon  the  coal  industry  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  coal  moving  over  the 
following  lines:  The  Big  Four;  Lake  Erie;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville;  Hocking  Valley; 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central;  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Cincinnati  Northern. 


Mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia  will  receive  bet¬ 
ter  electrical  power  in  the  near  future  because  of 
j  >nstal-ation  of  a  new  20,000-kw.  turbine  at  a  cost 
of  $700,000,  which  brings  the  cost  of  the  new  River- 
ville  plant  of  the  Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co. 
up  to  $4,000,000.  General  Samuel  McRoberts,  a  New 
’ioik  banker,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  succeed  the  late  Jeremiah  H. 
Wheelwright. 


B.  S.  Hinckley,  head  of  the  Hinckley  Coal  Co., 
Boston,  visited  the  New  York  market  early  in  the 
week,  his  object  being  the  making  of  new  arrange¬ 
ments  for  tonnage.  He  visited  Buffalo  just  before 
coming  down  to  New  York  and  reported  that  even 
the  conservatives  of  the  coal  trade  of  that  town  are 
looking  for  an  active  spring  season,  though  not  ex¬ 
pecting  prices  to  mount  as  high  as  are  expected  in 
New  York. 

We  note  that  W.  C.  Atwater  is  one  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  $4,400,000  capital  stock  of  a  co-oper¬ 
ative  company  that  will  build  an  apartment  house  at 
290  Park  Avenue  in  pursuance  of  the  new  idea  to 
have  apartment  houses  owned  by  the  occupants  there¬ 
of,  and  thus  prevent  undue  exactions  by  landlords. 
As  may  be  surmised  by  amount  involved,  the  building 
in  question  will  be  a  very  large  one,  no  less  than 
sixteen  stories  in  height  and  occupying  an  entire 
block. 


The  Sheridan-Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  United  States  Distributing  Corporation, 
has  just  completed  a  contract  for  the  sale  to  a  large 
western  trunk  line  railroad  of  600,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum  for  a  period  of  years.  The  contract 
is  on  a  cost  plus  basis,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  ever 
placed.  Its  special  advantage  is  that  it  assures  the 
company  of  a  substantial  and  profitable  sale  for  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  dull  summer  season  when  com¬ 
mercial  requirements  are  at  a  minimum. 


V  eston  Dodson  &  Co.  have  moved  to  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  where  J.  L. 
Neel,  local  manager,  has  already  opened  for  business. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Building  is  becoming  one  of 
the  office  buildings  frequented  by  the  coal  trade. 
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COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Nei. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6  00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  poands,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  %i5?™RKAY’ 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Continental  Bldg. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave.  Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg. 
European  Agents:  Harrisons  ( London )  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 
Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  York” 


“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success” 
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CARGOES  for  EXPORT 
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GENERAL  COAL  CO. 

Incorporated 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Rector  4286  Cables  “GENCOAL” 


A  sem  I- bltu  ml  nous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash — the  Ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  Industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  In  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  It. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  just  announced  plans  for 
holding  a  national  First  Aid  and  Mine  Rescue  Con¬ 
test  at  Denver  on  August  20  and  21. 

W.  D.  Owens,  a  former  division  superintendent  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  died  at  West  Pittston, 
Pa.,  a  few  days  ago  after  a  long  illness. 

Julius  Hellwig,  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Coal 
Exchange,  has  moved  his  office  to  the  Equitable 
Building,  corner  of  Fayette  and  Calvert  Streets. 

As  an  incident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  re¬ 
organization  of  its  operating  and  traffic  departments 
H.  C.  Clevenger,  for  years  coal  freight  agent  at 
Philadelphia,  has  been  transferred  to  Pittsburgh.  His 
title  remains  unchanged. 

Carter  D.  West,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
mining  industry  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fields,  but  for  the  last  decade  engaged  in 
the  exporting  business  in  South  America,  is  visiting 
old  friends  in  Pittsburgh  and  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Retail  Coal 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  on  April  7  and  8.  It  is  announced  that  the 
program  will  include  a  splendid  array  of  speakers,  as 
well  as  special  entertainment  features  and  the  trans¬ 
action  of  important  business. 

In  Rome,  because  of  the  coal  shortage,  gas  for 
cooking,  heating  and  lighting  purposes  is  being  sup¬ 
plied  only  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day,  under 
the  terms  of  a  new  rule  which  went  into  effect 
March  12.  These  restrictions  are  more  severe  than 
those  applied  during  the  war. 

Alvan  Markle,  banker  and  anthracite  coal  operator 
of  Hazelton,  announced  recently  that  he  would  bear 
the  entire  expense  of  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  to 
be  erected  on  the  Markle  Bank  Building,  Hazleton, 
in  honor  of  the  boys  from  that  district  who  lost 
their  lives  in  service  during  the  war. 

The  Horne  Coal  Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  erecting 
a  new  screening  plant  of  enlarged  capacity  of  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  design.  The  plans  of  this 
project  and  the  supervision  of  the  construction  work 
in  connection  with  the  installation  of  the  plant  are 
being  done  by  Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc.,  en¬ 
gineers,  of  Boston. 

One  complaint  in  regard  to  coal  prices  has  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  coal  by  the  bag  in  retail  grocery 
stores  and  markets  in  a  town  Down  East.  While  the 
charge  for  the  coal  itself  is  on  a  fair  basis,  the  offer 
thereof  is  coupled  with  the  condition  that  three  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  other  goods  must  be  purchased  in 
order  to  secure  a  bag  of  coal. 

In  enthusing  over  export  opportunities  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  United  States  has  also  stepped  for¬ 
ward  in  the  point  of  coal  requirements  and  on  every 
hand  we  see  enormous  plants  which  were  engaged 
in  the  making  of  fighting  equipment  during  the  war 
now  peacefully  engaged  in  the  production  of  normal 
products.  Who  can  gauge  the  new  impetus  to  our 
coal  requirements  caused  thereby? 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  conducting  some 
experiments  to  determine  the  steaming  value  and 
storage  qualities  of  Alaska  lignite.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  cord  of  dry  spruce  wood  will  gen¬ 
erate  more  heat  units  than  a  ton  of  the  lignite, 
which  disintegrates  very  rapidly  when  stored  in  the 
open.  The  results  are  interesting  in  view  of  all 
that  has  been  written  about  the  potential  value  of 
the  Alaskan  coal  deposits  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  spent  by  the  Government  in  building 
railroads  to  reach  them. 

The  overflowing  of  streams  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion,  due  to  melting  snow  and  ice,  has  flooded  many 
collieries  in  the  past  ten  days,  causing  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  to  mining.  Some  operations  had  to  suspend 
altogether  for  several  days,  while  in  other  cases  only 
the  lower  levels  were  affected.  The  most  serious 
trouble  was  experienced  in  the  Schuylkill  region, 
where  more  than  20  "mines  were  entirely  idle  early 
this  week  and  others  were  turning  out  a  reduced 
tonnage.  Since  then  the  floods  have  subsided  and 
production  is  gradually  getting  back  to  normal. 


Some  comment  heard  today  is  very  similar  to  what 
was  heard  some  30  or  35  years  back  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  a  certain  thing  were  done  or  something  else 
were  not  done  by  the  trade  press  or  by  one  particular 
editor.  We  recall  that  a  proponent  of  the  McLeod 
deal  criticised  the  statement  of  the  late  F.  E.  Saward, 
that  the  proposition  was  unsound  and  would  not  long 
endure,  threatening  to  grind  him  to  powder,  as  the 
phrase  ran.  But  the  McLeod  deal  fell  through  after 
a  little  more  than  one  year  and  the  Saward  journal 
continued  prosperous  for  many  years. 

We  think  that  a  certain  degree  of  individual 
thought  and  action  is  appreciated  by  the  public  at 
large  even  if  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  swing  too 
far  in  one  direction  and  another  at  times.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  an  untrammeled  frame  of  mind  is  better 
than  the  policy  of  following  along  in  one  rut  all  the 
while,  even  though  one  may  get  dangerously  near 
the  edge  of  the  road  at  times.  Some  allowance  can 
be  made  for  an  exuberance  of  spirits  and  possibly 
most  editorial  comments  are  discounted  more  or  less. 
The  idea  is  that  a  thought  that  goes  a  little  too  far 
can  be  trimmed  down  to  something  reasonable, 
whereas  an  editorial  policy  that  never  branches  out 
at  all  presents  no  new  thought  which  suggests  or 
permits  cutting  down. 


Port  Advantages  of  Charleston. 

Wm.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  have  is¬ 
sued  a  Captain’s  Guide,  affording  useful  information 
to  shipmasters  calling  there  for  coal  cargoes  or  bun¬ 
ker  supplies.  Of  Charleston  as  a  coaling  port  it  is 
said : 

“Charleston  is  most  admirably  situated  for  the 
leading  coaling  port  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast, 
owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  the  ocean  and  the 
gulf  stream.  Steamers  bound  for  the  English  and 
Irish  Channels  will  strike  the  gulf  stream  about  120 
miles  from  Charleston  harbor,  on  a  direct  line, 
whereas  it  is  about  240  miles  from  Norfolk  harbor, 
on  a  direct  line. 

“Charleston  has  a  channel  500  feet  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  of  33  feet  at  high  water, 
and  28  feet  at  low  water.” 


Fatal  Mine  Accidents,  1919. 

A  statement  of  the  coal-mine  fatalities  in  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1919  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  shows  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10.58  per  cent  in  fatalities  as  compared  with 
1918,  while  in  1918  the  reduction  was  4.5  per  cent 
from  1917  figures.  The  total  number  killed  was 
2,307  in  1919  and  2,580  in  1918,  a  reduction  of  273. 

While  the  actual  number  is  considerably  less  than 
in  1918,  the  ratio  on  a  tonnage  basis  is  slightly 
higher.  The  number  of  tons  produced  per  fatality 
in  1918  in  the  bituminous  mines  was  285,552  as  com¬ 
pared  with  275,000  tons  per  fatality  in  1919.  In  the 
anthracite  field  the  production  per  fatality  in  1918 
was  262,873  tons  as  compared  with  135,700  tons  per 
fatality  in  1919. 

The  average  for  the  entire  coal-mining  industry 
was  235,900  tons  per  fatality  as  compared  with 
262,873,  in  1918;  241,618  in  1917;  265,094  in  1916; 
and  234,297  in  1915. 


The  coal  trade’s  book  of  statistics,  Saward's  An¬ 
nual,  will  be  ready  soon. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  LAKE  SEASON. 


Indications  Are  That  Rates  for  Coal  Carrying 
Will  Be  Higher  Than  in  1919. 

Buffalo,  March  25. — It  is  about  time  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  season  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Most 
of  the  ice  has  gone  out  of  the  harbor  and  the  lake 
ice  is  beginning  to  weaken.  It  is  so  heavy,  though, 
that  it  will  take  considerable  warm  weather  and 
rain  to  drive  it  out.  The  season  of  two  years  ago 
did  not  open  fully  till  May,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
ice.  It  all  depends  on  the  weather. 

Nothing  has  been  done  yet,  but  at  broker’s  offices 
it  is  reported  that  rates  may  be  made  in  a  week  or 
so,  and  if  they  are  as  favorable  to  the  vessels  as 
they  are  expected  to  be  there  will  be  some  activity 
soon.  This  means  that  the  bare  rates  are  likely  to 
be  higher  than  they  were  last  season,  but  they  were 
cut  down  so  low  then  that  the  profits  of  the  season 
were  small.  Now,  though  the  rates  of  two  seasons 
ago  may  be  restored,  the  running  expenses  will  be 
higher,  and  that  may  mean  a  poor  season  in  spite 
of  gross  earnings. 

The  difficulty  is  mainly  from  delays.  The  trips 
are  so  short,  four  days  or  so,  that  a  delay  of  a  single 
day  in  port  means  much.  Op  the  ocean,  with  a 
passage  lasting  for  weeks  and  maybe  months,  as  in 
case  of  sailing  vessels,  the  time  in  port  does  not 
count  up  so  fast.  The  slow  movement  is  in  the 
iron-ore  trade,  mostly.  There  are  fast  handling  ap¬ 
pliances  enough,  but  the  bunching  of  vessels  at  this 
port  or  that  is  sometimes  so  great  they  do  not  make 
more  than  half  their  normal  trips  in  a  season.  There 
is  also  some  waiting  at  the  soft  coal  ports,  but  not 
usually  with  hard  coal,  for  the  amount  is  smaller 
and  the  docks  are  usually  ready  for  their  cargoes. 

It  looks  like  a  fair  season  as  to  the  amount  of 
freight  to  carry.  Ore  and  coal  ought  to  be  pretty 
plenty,  and  there  will  be  considerable  grain,  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  crop  has  been  pretty  badly 
scattered  during  the  winter  by  the  car  movement. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  has  it 
received  anything  like  the  amount  of  grain,  espe¬ 
cially  wheat,  that  has  come  in  since  the  lakes  closed 
last  fall.  Somehow  the  wheat  did  not  find  its  way 
to  the  lakes  before  winter,  but  the  mills  had  ta  have 
it  or  close,  so  they  paid  a  big  extra  freight  for  it 
and  managed  to  keep  running. 


Latest  Census  Returns. 

Census  reports  are  coming  to  hand  with  consid¬ 
erable  frequency  now  and  interesting  details  can  be 
gleaned  therefrom,  facts  and  figures  having  quite  a 
direct  bearing  upon  coal  supply. 

Rock  Island,  Ill.,  is  one  of  the  places  that  has 
gone  ahead  in  the  recent  past.  It  shows  a  gain  of 
44.6  per  cent  over  1910  and  now  has  a  population 
of  35,000  or  more. 

St.  Paul,  once  the  undisputed  metropolis  of  the 
Northwest,  is  progressing  rather  slowly.  While  it 
has  a  population  of  234,595,  it  shows  a  gain  of  only 
9.2  per  cent  over  1910. 

Apparently  all  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  upper 
Hudson  are  growing  very  slowly.  Even  Albany 
shows  a  gain  of  only  13.1  per  cent,  while' the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  of  Watervliet  and  Rensselaer  show 
only  6.6  per  cent  and  1.0  per  cent  respectively.  A 
few  days  ago  a  report  came  to  hand  showing  a 
gain  of  only  1  per  cent  at  Beacon,  and  so  it  would 
appear  that  growth  in  that  territory  is  moderate. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 
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F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

$9.95-6.45* 

$7.80-8.30* 

6.35-7.10* 

8.20-8.95* 

6.60-7.35* 

8.45-9.20* 

6.70-7.20* 

8.55-9.05* 

5.30-  .... 

7.05-  .... 

3.40-4.50* 

5.15-6.25* 

2.75-3.50* 

4.50-5.25* 

1.75-2.25J 

3.50-4.00J 

“Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- a - -  , - A - 


Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

r — ; - ' - 

Mines.  Lower  Por 
F.  o.  b.  New  Yoi 

$6.15-6.45* 

$8.00-8.30* 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.80-7.10* 

8.40-8.95*  . 

6.80 

8.65 

6.80-7.35* 

8.65-9.20* 

7.20 

9.05 

6.80-7.20* 

8.65-9.05* 

7.20 

9.05 

5.40-.... 

7.05-  .... 

5.65 

7.40 

.  .  .  .... 

. . . .-  .... 

.... 

.... 

....  “  .... 

.  .  .  ."  .... 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .-  .... 

.  .  .  .-  .... 

.... 

•  •  .  • 

fHighest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

We  are  now  starting  on  the  new  coal 
year,  a  period  expected  to  furnish  no  little 
degree  of  interest  and  even  excitement  for 
those  concerned  with  this  all-important  in¬ 
dustry.  There  have  been  developments 
enough  in  the  recent  past  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  future  will  be  free  from 
humdrum  characteristics.  The  bituminous 
wage  situation  is  practically  settled  and  if 
labor  contracts  mean  anything  there  will 
be  peaceful  activity  in  that  branch  of  the 
industry.  But  other  matters  arise  day  by 
day  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  trade. 
Aside  from  the  actual  labor  supply,  trans¬ 
portation  is  naturally  the  governing  feature 
of  the  coal  business  and,  while  it  is  agreed 
that  the  railroads  are  doing  better  under 
private  management  (the  favorable  weather 
accentuating  this  condition),  any  broad  and 
general  improvement  in  this  respect  re¬ 
quires  much  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
the  time  for  that  being  put  in  service  is 
still  a  long  way  off.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  a  surplus  of  tonnage  can  de¬ 
velop  under  the  basic  situation  of  the 
day.  Transportation  is  limited,  as  has  been 
evidenced  all  too  often  during  recent 
months,  and  the  labor  supply  is  scanty  in 
most  districts,  with  little  prospect  of  early 
increase. 

The  production  of  coal  as  officially  re¬ 
ported  continues  on  the  same  basis  as  re¬ 
ported  last  week;  in  this  respect  bearing 
out  a  similarity  to  the  trade  conditions  of 
March,  1917,  and  March,  1918.  It  has  been 
stated  rather  definitely  that  the  current 
week  will  show  a  decided  decrease  because 
of  the  holidays,  but  from  this  time  on  we 
can  probably  look  for  increases.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  labor  supply  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  the  coal  regions  have  been 
depopulated  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  the  coal  market  itself,  the 
difference  of  a  modest  percentage  in  regard 
to  supply  and  demand  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  actual  result.  When 
there  is  even  a  small  shortage  of  labor  there 
is  a  feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  those 
employed,  which  tends  to  decrease  the  ton¬ 
nage  per  man  and  otherwise  reflects  itself 
in  the  operation  of  the  collieries. 

We  have  at  last  obtained  statistics  from 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  which  appear 
in  another  column  and  by  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  during  the  latter  part  of  1919,  the 
emigration  exceeded  the  immigration.  It 
was  frequently  referred  to  in  incomplete  or 


unofficial  comments  at  that  time.  As  is 
only  too  well-known  there  is  not  the  re¬ 
quisite  supply  of  crude  labor,  “overalls 
labor,”  as  a  recent  speaker  described  it,  and 
until  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  supply  there¬ 
of  the  coal  mines,  the  steel  mills  and  the 
other  establishments  will  be  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  In  fact  it  might  be  said  that  the 
change  in  the  immigration  conditions  is 
one  of  the  greatest  features  that  has  arisen 
in  the  recent  history  of  this  country.  The 
whole  course  of  our  history  for  more  than 
50  years  has  been  based  on  the  exploitation 
of  natural  resources  with  foreign  labor  un¬ 
der  American  direction. 

This  has  permitted  necessary  work  to  be 
done  expeditiously  and  at  moderate  cost ; 
work  that  the  typical  American  workman 
will  not  take  up  at  any  reasonable  wage, 
work  that  at  the  same  time  has  been  highly 
essential  to  our  progress.  Moreover,  the 
immigration  class  has  afforded  a  market 
for  certain  staple  goods  of  the  cheaper  sort, 
so  that  there  could  be  a  well  balanced  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise  of  all  sorts;  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  dearest.  With  the 
elimination  of  something  like  6,000,000  new 
arrivals  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the 
absence  of  certain  avenues  of  distribution 
has  become  very  sharply  noticed  in  whole¬ 
sale  and  manufacturing  circles ;  and  others 
besides  the  direct  employers  of  this  class 
of  labor  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
prospects  of  a  resumption  of  the  former 
course  of  third-class  travel.  In  fact,  the 
theme  might  be  enlarged  upon  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  involving,  as  it  does, 
the  retention  of  foreign  labor  in  foreign 
lands  where  in  one  or  two  notable  instances 
very  active  work  is  being  done  in  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  industrial  activity,  and  goods 
for  foreign  markets  are  being  prepared  un¬ 
der  a  high  degree  of  stimulation  which 
seems  to  be  generally  reflected  by  the  work¬ 
ing  classes. 

By  some  coal  operators  it  is  regarded  as 
an  axiom  that  more  pay  means  less  work 
by  a  large  part  of  the  mining  population. 
It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  what 
effect  the  very  substantial  increases  re¬ 
cently  decided  upon  will  have.  It  is  true 
that  earnings  have  been  seriously  curtailed 
by  the  car  shortage  during  the  winter  so 
that  high  rates  per  day,  or  per  ton,  have 
not  meant  such  a  high  weekly  wage  as 
might  be  supposed.  Certainly  the  country 
needs  all  the  coal  that  can  be  turned  out 
and  it  is  hoped  that  wise  counsels  will  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  leaders  of  local  unions  and 


that  they  will  make  all  possible  efforts  to 
assure  steady  work,  availing  themselves  of 
all  the  arbitration  propositions  extant  in 
certain  fields  when  questions  of  compensa¬ 
tion  and  working  conditions  arise. 

The  trade  is  once  more  free  from  govern¬ 
mental  restraints,  save  from  such  control 
of  exports  as  is  still  being  exercised.  With 
the  release  from  the  former  restrictions  ac¬ 
complished,  rather  an  exciting  market  con¬ 
dition  has  developed,  the  element  of  new¬ 
found  freedom,  so  to  speak,  causing  some 
exuberance.  Contract  arrangements  can 
now  be  entered  into  as  usual,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  very  heavy  tonnage  will  be 
tied  up  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks 
at  profitable  prices.  There  continues  to  be 
the  urging  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  im¬ 
portant  interests,  and,  yet,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  idea  of  ultimate  Government  con¬ 
trol  being  effected  is  so  widespread  that 
some  concerns  of  the  highest  standing  ask 
what  is  the  use  of  holding  back.  If  con¬ 
trol  does  come,  it  will  descend  like  the  gen¬ 
tle  rain  from  heaven,  referred  to  by  the 
poet,  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  The  man 
who  has  exercised  every  requisite  caution  in 
the  fixing  of  his  sales  prices  in  order  to 
avoid  any  extreme  figures  will  be  under  the 
ban  to  the  same  degree,  as  those  who  have 
accepted  all  that  the  market  was  willing  to 
pay  for  tonnage. 

In  view  of  the  good  demand  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  future  rest  largely  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  buyers.  The  efforts  of  con¬ 
servative  interests  to  maintain  a  moderate 
price  level  will  not  prevail*  if  there  should 
be  such  a  wild  bidding-up  of  prices  as  has 
been  seen  in  certain  branches  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate  market  and  in  the  purchase  of  various 
goods  of  a  more  or  less  luxurious  or  non- 
essential  character.  Frelinghuysen’s  plan 
for  a  coal  commissioner  has  stirred  up  a  lot 
of  opposition,  not  unmixed  with  derision. 
Some  of  his  suggestions  are  so  imprac¬ 
ticable  as  to  be  amusing,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  law  that  does  not  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  expected  of  it  may  cause  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  the  coal  people  and  may 
be  amended  in  a  manner  that  will  be  even 
less  to  the  liking  of  the  trade. 

The  anthracite  wage  question  is  not  yet 
settled  but  there  is  less  apprehension  of  a 
strike  or  other  suspension  of  work  in  view 
of  the  settlement  of  the  bituminous  con¬ 
troversy.  The  conditions  were  not  by  any 
means  parallel  and  the  anthracite  producers 
can  be  relied  upon  to  take  a  strong  stand 
against  the  closed  shop  and  the  check-off. 
But,  as  mentioned,  the  fact  that  one  branch 
of  the  trade  has  settled  its  affairs  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  other  will  be  properly  lined 
up  ere  long. 

Manifestly  no  avoidable  idle  time  should 
characterize  the  course  of  the  industry  for 
all  the  coal  that  the  anthracite  mines  can 
produce  is  urgently  needed.  New  England, 
in  particular,  is  short  of  coal  now,  as  it  has 
been  for  weeks  past,  and  k  will,  at  best,  take 
many  weeks  more  to  develop  anything  re¬ 
sembling  a  surplus  in  that  direction.  There 
is  really  quite  a  serious  situation  Down  East, 
with  rumors  of  important  concern,  announc¬ 
ing  its  withdrawal  from  the  trade  of  an  im¬ 
portant  railroad  system.  No  change  in  prices 
was  made  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  it  is 
understood  that  they  will  continue  un¬ 
changed  until  an  announcement  from  the 
negotiators  of  new  wage  rates  is  received. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Some  Anthracite  Producers  Will  Sell  at  Winter  Circular  Pending  a  Wage  Settlement- 
Bituminous  Market  Active  as  Price  Restrictions  Are  Removed. 


Production,  of  anthracite  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  this  week  by  the  observance  of  April  1 
as  a  holiday  (eight-hour  day)  but  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  miners  will  follow  their  leaders’ 
advice  to  remain  at  work  during  the  wage 
parleys.  Only  in  the  event  of  negotiations 
being  broken  off  will  a  shut-down  occur. 

The  current  week  has  developed  one  piece 
of  news  of  much  interest  to  the  retail  trade. 
At  least  some  of  the  companies  will,  it  is 
understood,  continue  to  sell  prepared  sizes  at 
the  winter^circular  until  a  new  wage  agree¬ 
ment  is  arrived  at  or  a  strike  declared.  The 
independents  are  expected  to  adopt  the  same 
plan.  This  does  away  with  the  system  of 
deferred  billing  which  was  resorted  to  last 
time  that  wage  negotiations  ran  beyond  the 
first  of  the  coal  year. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  dealers  will 
know  what  their  coal  is  costing  them  and  can 
fix  their  own  prices  accordingly.  Invoices  for 
April  shipments  will  not  be  subject  to  read¬ 
justment,  for  while  the  wage  increase  is  to  be 
retroactive,  the  producers — or  such  of  them 
as  adopt  this  plan — will  absorb  the  possible 
additional  cost  on  tonnage  shipped  between 
April  1  and  the  date  when  a  new  agreement 
is  reached. 

Demand  for  prepared  sizes  showed  no  per¬ 
ceptible  let-up  following  the  announcement 
that  there  would  be  no  suspension  April  1, 
but  the  steam  sizes  softened  a  little.  Although 
the  large  independents  adhere  to  the  policy 
of  charging  only  a  75-cent  premium  on  domes¬ 
tic  coal,  some  of  the  smaller  operators  are 
quoting  all  the  way  from  $8.00  to  $9.00  on  • 
this  part  of  their  tonnage. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  not  in  quite  such  strong 
demand  as  last  week,  but  prices  for  independ¬ 
ent  tonnage  still  hold  at  around  the  $4.00- 
$4.25  level.  The  market  on  independent  rice 
is  from  $3.00  to  $3.50,  the  highest  prices  usu¬ 
ally  being  obtained  on  line  business.  Barley 
has  eased  off  more  than  either  of  the  two 
larger  sizes,  and  while  the  range  of  prices  has 
not  changed  much,  larger  offerings  are  re¬ 
ported  around  the  $1.50  mark. 

One  of  the  companies  is  reported  to  have 
revised  its  steam  coal  prices  on  the  basis  of 
$3.75  for  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3.25  for  rice,  and 
$2.50  for  barley.  These  prices,  it  is  said,  are 
only  temporary  and  may  be  changed  again 
when  the  wage  question  is  settled.  In  fact, 
it  is  rumored  that  company  prices  on  the  small 
sizes  are  apt  to  fluctuate  more  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past;  that  there  will  be  less  uni¬ 
formity  and  more  frequent  changes,  depend¬ 
ing  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  course  of  the 
bituminous  market. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  termination  of  Government  price  con¬ 
trol  on  April  1  found  the  bituminous  market 
in  great  confusion.  There  was  a  wild  scram¬ 
ble  on  the  part  of  buyers,  especially  those  from 
New  England,  to  find  operators  who  were  in  a 
position  to  accept  orders  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Price  was  a  secondary  consideration 
with  many  of  these  buyers,  and  naturally  they 
bid  the  spot  market  up  on  themselves. 

Sales  reported  at  extremely  high  figures, 
however,  involve  only  a  small  tonnage  ant] 
tend  to  give  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  The  fact  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  operators  and  wholesalers  look 


with  disfavor  upon  anything  resembling  a 
runaway  market  and  are  doing  all  they  can'  to 
prevent  it.  But  they  can  only  control  their 
own  tonnage. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  bituminous  output  is 
moving  at  reasonable  prices,  either  on  con¬ 
tracts  already  closed  or  under  temporary  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  regular  customers  are 
kept  supplied  with  coal  until  the  details  of  the 
new  wage  scale  are  worked  out  and  operators 
know  just  where  they  are  at  in  the  matter  of 
mining  costs.  This  leaves  only  a  relatively 
small  tonnage  available  to  the  highest  bidder 
and  explains  why  some  operators  who  care 
to  do  so  are  able  to  obtain  prices  that  are  not 
approved  of  by  the  more  conservative  people 
in  the  trade. 

From  $4.(30  to  $4.50  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mines  represents  the  market  on  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  as  established  by  operators  who 
aim  to  keeping  prices  within  bounds.  These 
prices  are  not  considered  unreasonable  in  view 
of  present  high  producing  costs.  From  all 
accounts,  a  good  deal  of  tonnage  has  been  tied 
up  under  $4.00,  subject  to  readjustments 
when  the  new  district  agreements  are  signed. 

But  not  many  producers  are  willing  to  con¬ 
tract  at  this  time  below  the  $4.00  mark.  A  lot 
of  them  are  in  no  hurry  to  contract  on  any 
terms,  preferring  to  sell  their  coal  in  the  spot 
market  until  the  situation  clears.  Many  whole¬ 
salers,  too.  are  not  anxious  to  contract  to  buy 
tonnage  at  present  levels. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  conditions  are 
abnormal,  buyers  are  inclined  to  overlook 
distinctions  as  to  quality  and  pay  high  prices 
for  most  anything  that  is  offered  them.  This 
condition  will  not  last  long,  and  when  the 
market  quiets  down  the  off  qualities  will  go 
down  much  more  rapidly  than  the  standard 
grades,  which  are  largely  sold  under  contract 
and  are  in  good,  demand  for  export. 

Low-sulphur  gas  coal  is  perhaps  the  scarc¬ 
est  thing  on  the  market,  being  practically 
unprocurable  at  any  price  except  in  very  small 
lots.  Ordinary  Fairmont  gas  coal  is  bringing 
from  $4.00  to  $4.25,  or  about  the  same  as 
medium  grade  low-volatile. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  free 
coal  at  the  piers,  but  sales  of  loaded  boats 
have  been  reported  this  week  at  prices  ranging 
from  $7.00  to  $7.75  alongside. 


Take  It  Easy. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Lever  Act  but  as  has  often  been 
found  the  trade  is  not  united  on  this  propo¬ 
sition.  Many  of  the  best  and  most  con¬ 
servative  houses  think  that  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  the  Lever  Act  in  the  background  as 
a  restraining  influence  to  some  who  might 
seek  to  “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,” 
and  bring  not  only  discredit  but  lasting  res¬ 
toration  of  government  control  upon  the 
industry.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
price-fixing  is  strictly  tabooed,  there  are 
many  who  have  advanced  the  suggestion 
that  prices  this  season  should  be  as  moder¬ 
ate  as  circumstances  permit,  that  there 
may  be  no  come-back  that  will  offset  any 
temporary  advantage  that  may  be  secured 
through  a  short  season  of  unlimited  prices. 

Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success 


SITUATION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Big  Boom  in  Demand  for  Anthracite — Fair 
Call  for  Spot  Bituminous. 

With  the  big  anthracite  producing  companies  an¬ 
nouncing  their  price  policy  for  the  period  after 
March  31  and  until  such  time  as  a  new  wage  scale 
is  entered  into  between  the  miners  and  operators, 
the  retail  trade  was  given  a  boom  that  was  far  from 
wanted.  The  moment  that  the  public  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  spring 
price  reduction  there  was  a  rush  to  cover  them¬ 
selves  as  to  price.  There  was  much  disappointment 
from  the  consumers,  coupled  with  the  usual  criti¬ 
cism,  when  they  found  that  their  orders  would  only 
be  taken  subject  to  price  at  time  of  delivery. 

With  the  company  continuing  the  March  or  winter 
circular  into  April,  without  a  retroactive  clause,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  trade  was  somewhat 
surprised.  All  of  them  were  prepared  to  have  coal 
shipped  with  the  understanding  that  the  price  would 
be  fixed  upon  later  as  was  done  before  when  there 
was  a  wage  controversy  with  the  miners.  The  trade 
is  now  wondering  what  plan  the  companies  will  fol¬ 
low  should  the  wage  conference  carry  beyond  the 
month  of  April. 

Current  Mine  Prices. 

The  mine  prices  for  coal  this  month,  or  until  a 
new  circular  is  issued  by  the  operators,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  egg  $6.35,  stove  $6.60,  nut  $6.70  and  pea  $5.30. 
So  far  as  can  be-  learned  the  independent  shippers 
are  still  charging  75  cents  above  these  figures,  al¬ 
though  on  stove  and  nut  we  hear  of  sales  made 
around  $8.  We  believe  most  of  the  premium 
business  is  on  shipments  to  other  territories,  as  this 
market  never  pays  the  top  figure  for  coal. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  retailers  are  also 
continuing  the  same  figures  for  April  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  as  were  in  effect  during  March,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fairly  represents  the  retail  prices:  egg  $11.75, 
stove  and  nut  $12.25,  and  pea  $9.75. 

Receipts  by  the  local  dealers  have  been  extremely 
light  and  the  pressure  from  the  public  particularly 
heavy.  The  shippers  hold  out  no  promise  as  to  when 
improvement  can  be  expected,  and  as  a  result  the 
retail  men  are  putting  in  many  unpleasant  days. 
They  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  convince  their 
trade  that  they  cannot  guarantee  a  price  for  their 
fuel,  let  alone  fix  a  time  of  delivery.  Some  dealers 
are  adopting  the  plan  of  telling  their  regular  trade 
they  will  try  to  make  deliveries  to  them  the  same 
as  they  did  last  year,  that  is,  if  a  man  got  his  coal, 
in  August  last  summer  they  will  try  to  do  the  same 
for  him  this  year. 

The  big  companies  also  issued  a  statement  as  to 
the  steam  coal  and  prices  in  which  they  advanced 
the  price  of  buckwheat  35  cents  a  ton  to  $3.75  and 
i  ice  25  cents  a  ton  to  $3,  allowing  boiler  and  barley 
to  stand  at  the  old  figures  of  $2.50  and  $2.25. 

There  continues  to  be  an  unusual  demand  for  all 
the  steam  sizes  except  barley,  and  this  size  seems  to 
be  increasing  in  demand.  The  individual  shippers 
generally  are  getting  premium  prices  on  all  steam 
sizes,  with  the  possible  exception  of  barley,  and  this 
latter  size  can  be  bought  at  least  for  $2  a  ton. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

W  ith  the  lifting  of  the  Government  ban  on  prices 
in  the  bituminous  trade  there  immediately  opened  a 
fairly  heavy  market  in  spot  coals.  Beginning  at  a 
figure  around  $3.90  for  Pennsylvania  steam  coals 
it  quickly  mounted  day  by  day  until  the  $5  mark  was 
quickly  reached.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  con¬ 
servative  houses  were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation,  but  the  smaller  brokerage  houses  began  to 
crowd  prices  to  the  limit,  and  it  was  predicted  that 
$6  would  soon  be  reached. 

Just  as  it  appeared  that  the  market  was  about 
to  indulge  in  a  runaway  some  of  the  big  houses 
adopted  the  plan  of  notifying  their  spot  trade  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  buy  coal  for  them  on  the 
basis  of  a  purchasing  order,  only  adding  a  reason¬ 
able  commission  for  their  trouble.  This  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  check  the  scramble  for  a  time,  although 
even  under  this  arrangement  some  complaint  was 
heard  of  pretty  stiff  prices  being  charged. 

Of  course,  the  one  great  difficulty  in  the  trade  is 
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that  coal  is  scarce  and  the  mounting  prices  cannot 
be  blamed  entirely  on  the  seller.  Many  of  the  smaller 
users  of  coal  are  simply  hungry  for  fuel  and  on  the 
few  cars  they  need  to  see  them  through  a  season 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  be  assured  that 
they  will  not  suffer  during  the  next  year. 

There  continues  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  contract¬ 
ing  going  on,  but  even  these  prices  have  moved 
upward.  Previous  to  April  1  $3.75  seemed  to  be 
about  the  fixed  contract  price  for  the  best  grades 
of  Pennsylvania  steam  coals,  but  this  has  now 
moved  upward  and  $4  is  closer  to  it,  with  $4.25  being 
quoted  occasionally. 

FAIRMONT  AFTER  EXPORTS. 


Operators  Seeking  Foreign  Business  to  Fill 
Gaps — Fewer  Mines  Idle. 

Evidences  are  at  hand  already  that  export  business 
will  be  catered  for  by  the  Fairmont  region  just  as 
soon  as  the  usual  regulatory  handicaps  are  re¬ 
moved.  With  rates  and  differentials  outclassing  it 
for  lake  traffic,  the  Fairmont  region  is  after  foreign 
business  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  business  that  have 
been  lost  in  the  past  few  years  due  to  the  zoning  re¬ 
strictions. 

Shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  on  Monday  soared  to  375 
carloads,  which  is  the  heaviest  since  - last  October. 
On  October  27  there  were  375  carloads  sent  to 
Curtis  Bay  and  on  October  26  the  aggregate  was  399. 
With  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.  extending  itself  to 
try  to  handle  export  shipments  and  the  port  in  shape 
to  place  the  same  in  boats,  together  with  attractive 
prices,  the  coal  operator  is  seeing  his  best  proposi¬ 
tion  in  export  business. 

Confiscations  have  been  more  general  during  the 
earlyr  part  of  this  week  than  they  had  been  for  some 
time.  This  time  the  B.  &  O.  is  grabbing  them  at 
Curtis  Bay  proper  and  Brunswick  instead  of  Keyser. 
Operators  felt  if  they  got  by  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  yards 
they'  were  safe,  but  such  apparently  has  not  been 
the  case. 

Heavy  loading  characterized  the  production  in  the 
region  on  Monday,  when  there  were  1,600  cars  of 
coal  and  15  cars  of  coke  loaded.  Of  this  there  were 
1,363  cars  of  coal  and  coke  loaded  on  the  Monon- 
gah  division  of  the  B.  &  0.,  1,348  cars  of  coal  and 
15  cars  of  coke.  The  eastern  movement  of  coal  on 
Monday  was  1,163  cars,  while  the  western  movement 
was  185.  There  were  10  cars  of  coke  loaded  east 
and  five  loaded  west.  The  car  supply  on  Monday 
ran  well  and  there  was  a  coal  car  placement  of  85 
per  cent.  There  were  1,510  cars  on  the  division  and 
the  early  morning  placement  was  1,460.  On  the 
Monongahela  railroad  on  Monday  there  were  252 
cars  of  coal  loaded  in  West  Virginia  and  254  loaded 
in  the  Pennsylvania  district.  In  West  Virginia  there 
were  261  cars  placed  on  Monday  morning  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  district  there  were  317  cars  placed. 
While  the  car  supply  fell  off  some  on  Tuesday,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  the  week  may  bring 
forth.  There  were  713  cars  on  the  Monongah  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  B.  &  O.  on  Tuesday  morning  and  the 
early  morning  placement  was  553.  As  a  result  of  the 
car  shortage  there  were  76  mines  idle  on  Tuesday. 
A  42  per  cent  early  morning  placement  was  on  the 
Monongahela  railroad  in  West  Virginia  on  Tuesday 
morning,  there  having  been  248  cars  placed.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  district  the  early  morning  place¬ 
ment  was  257. 

Runaway  Market  Expected. 

With  the  removal  of  the  price  ban  there  is  every 
evidence  of  a  runaway  market.  Coal  was  selling  at 
$3.85  on  Monday  and  on  Tuesday  it  was  at  $4.15. 
With  the  arrival  of  Thursday  it  was  expected  to  soar 
to  $5  a  ton  for  mine-run.  Operators  agree  that  it 
perhaps  will  not  be  the  best  thing  for  the  industry, 
but  say'  they  will  get  all  they  can  to  cover  their 
losses  earlier  in  the  year.  The  indications  were 
that  the  brokers  would  buy  in  coal  at  $5  a  ton  on 
Thursday.  The  larger  companies  see  the  danger 
of  a  panicky  market  and  hope  to  curb  the  situation. 
More  conservative  heads  fear  a  return  of  price  regu¬ 
lation  if  some  judgment  is  not  used  at  this  crucial 
time. 


Movement  of  coal  loads  over  the  Alleghenies,  east 
of  Grafton,  was  the  best  last  week  for  probably  sev¬ 
eral  years.  There  were  7,399  loads  drawn  east  of 
Grafton  or  an  average  of  1,057  loads  a  day  over  a 
seven-day  period.  The  movement  has  been  very 
heavy  cast  due  to  the  increased  exports. 

Last  week  the  Fairmont  region  had  fewer  mines 
idle  than  it  had  for  some  time.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  due  to  the  Western  Maryland  railroad  start¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  to  furnish  its  own  cars  to  the 
mines  along  the  railroad’s  spurs — Helen’s  Run  and 
Wyatt-Bingamon  branches,  which  for  the  greater 
part  enjoyed  a  100  per  cent  car  supply  during  the 
last  three  days  of  last  week.  The  empties  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  ordinarily  gave  to  these 
spurs  they  placed  at  mines  along  its  own  system. 
The  mines  along  these  Western  Maryland  spurs  have 
a  rating  of  149,  which,  deducted  from  the  B.  &  O., 
leaves  a  rating  of  1,686  for  the  Monongah  Division. 
Last  week’s  report  of  mines  idle  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Monday,  16;  Tuesday,  109;  Wednesday, 
40;  Thursday,  62;  Friday,  79;  Saturday,  60. 

Coal  and  coke  loading  on  the  Monongah  Division 
of  the  B.  &  O.  last  week  totaled  5,067  cars — 238,200 
tons  of  coal  and  130  cars  of  coke.  This  is  the 
heaviest  loading  of  the  month  of  March  and  in  fact 
the  heaviest  since  the  week  ending  January  17,  when 
5,350  cars  of  coal  and  coke  were  loaded.  Last 
week’s  loading  was  2,387  carloads  heavier  than  the 
corresponding  week  of  1919.  The  coke  loading  last 
week  at  103  loads  is  especially  heavy  and  compares 
favorably  to  the  early  part  of  1919,  when  the  coke 
industry  was  running  full  tilt.  One  reason  for  the 
increased  coke  production  is  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  cars  are  received  for  coke  loading. 

Last  week  these  shipments  were  made  off  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  railroad :  Coal  loaded  east,  4,325 
cars ;  coal  west,  669  cars ;  coke  east,  61  cars ;  coke 
west,  42  cars ;  loaded  by  wagon  mines,  41  cars ;  St. 
George’s  consignments,  141  cars ;  Michigan  point 
consignments,  121  cars;  Ohio  point  consignments, 
198  cars;  miscellaneous  western  points,  311  cars. 

Curtis  Bay  shipments  last  week  aggregated  1,003 
carloads  of  coal.  This  is  the  heaviest  weekly  ship¬ 
ment  since  the  week  ending  November  1,  which  was 
1,453  cars.  Every  indication  pointed  early  in  the 
week  that  the  shipments  to  tide  would  be  heavy. 

Railroad  fuel  shipments  last  week  aggregated  1,051 
cars,  this  being  the  heaviest  week  since  that  ending 
February  14.  B.  &  O.  fuel  last  week  totaled  439 
carloads. 


Buying  Panicky  in  Middle  West. 


Sellers  Hold  to  Fair  Levels  in  Face  of  Bidding 
by  Users. 

Speculation  as  to  prices  that  will  prevail  in  the 
Cincinnati  coal  market  after  April  1,  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  indicated  that  it  will  permit  operators 
in  the  fuel  industry  to  run  their  own  business,  dom¬ 
inates  all  coal  circles  in  this  city  and  is  the  one  sub¬ 
ject  of  conference  and  controversy.  As  matters 
stand  now,  with  a  demand  that  is  insistent,  the  man 
who  has  coal  to  sell  feels  that  he  could  well  afford 
to  leave  the  matter  of  prices  to  the  buyer  who,  in  his 
anxiety  to  assure  a  supply,  is  superceding  his  own 
bids  with  advance  offers  before  they  have  had  time 
to  be  considered.  If  there  is  danger  of  a  runaway 
market  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  keenness  of  the  more 
or  less  panicky  buyer. 

Coal  dealers  here,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
are  making  no  prices,  but  they  are  getting  many 
offers  based  on  early  delivery'  and  some  of  these 
present  figures  which  represent  an  abnormal  profit 
for  the  producer  and  are  not  unlikely  to  expose  him 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  profiteer  if  he  accepts  them. 
Judging  from  conditions  in  the  Cincinnati  market,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  coal  operators  are  not  hunting  for 
high-pricing  buyers.  The  buyer  with  the  offer  of  a 
high  price  is  doing  the  hunting. 

Abnormally  High  Prices  Would  Hurt. 

There  is  a  genuine  feeling  here  that  the  trade 
would  be  hurt  by  the  prevalence  of  abnormally  high 
prices  and  conservative  counsels  are  urging  modera¬ 
tion,  but  nobody  is  blind  to  several  important  factors 
that  promise  to  influence  this  western  market.  Im¬ 


portant  among  these  is  the  tremendous  foreign  call 
for  both  smokeless  and  bituminous  coals  from  the 
great  fields  of  the  Central  West. 

But  for  the  fact  that  internal  transportation  con¬ 
ditions  and  limited  ocean  shipping  facilities  neces¬ 
sarily  restrict  export  business  to  about  20  or  30  per 
cent,  of  its  otherwise  possible  volume,  the  West 
would  have  to  compete  against  the  high  rates  of¬ 
fered  by  foreign  buyers  for  the  vast  tonnage  of  coal 
it  needs.  As  it  is,  coal  men  are  likely  to  feel  that 
they  ought  to  get,  if  they'  can,  as  much  for  domestic 
sales  as  for  export. 

There  are  dealers  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they'  are  going  to  get  all  they  can  for  their  coal. 
They  argue  that  during  government  control,  they 
lost  some  money  or  at  least  some  profits,  and  that 
now  it  is  their  fair  right  to  retrieve  on  this  loss, 
especially  since  the  season  is  now  well  past  when  a 
higher  price  spells  distress  and  suffering  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Others  urge  that,  while 
this  is  good  logic  and  true  enough,  the  free  use  of 
present  opportunities  as  to  price  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  industry. 
These  men  declare  that  while  prices  should  be 
moderate  and  profits  studiously  fair,  there  should  be 
no  Government  repression  of  prices  any  more  as  to 
coal  than  as  to  other  commodities  entering  into  the 
daily  necessities  of  the  people.  They  hold  that  the 
threat  from  Washington  on  this  subject  is  an  unfair 
discrimination. 

Orders  Accepted  for  April  Delivery. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  operators  to 
await  events  before  making  prices,  accepting  definite 
orders  or  tying  up  on  contracts.  Some  coal  has  been 
sold  for  April  delivery,  but  it  has  gone  at  a  high 
price  on  the  insistent  bid  of  the  buyer.  There  are 
always  those  who  are  willing  to  take  a  gamble  on 
high  figures.  These  instances  are  rare,  however.  In 
all  discussion  of  prices,  the  advanced  wages  of  the 
miner  comes  out  of  the  consumer  and  is  included  in 
new  price  calculations.  In  smokeless  coals  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  probable  prices  run,  for  nut  and  slack  and 
mine-run,  from  $4.25  to  $4.75,  while  on  lump  the 
range  is  between  $5  and  $5.75.  Bituminous  prices, 
as  discussed,  range  between  $3.00  and  $3.50  for  nut 
and  slack,  between  $3.50  and  $4.50  for  mine-run, 
and  between  $4.25  and  $5.25  for  lump,  with  a 
further  premium  for  the  higher  and  more  desirable 
grades.  Even  at  the  maximum  of  these  figures,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  market  can  be  found,  for  the 
month  of  April  at  least,  for  all  the  coal  that  can  be 
moved. 

There  are  those  who  affect  to  believe  that  by 
May  or  June  the  coal  market  here  will  not  be  so 
keen  and  that  the  big  buyers,  after  securing  them¬ 
selves  against  emergencies,  will  wait  for  lower 
prices.  Those  who  know  existing  conditions  and 
tendencies,  however,  say  that  the  situation  promises 
activity  all  through  the  summer,  the  people  having 
been  well  taught  the  importance  of  an  early  supply, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  lake  buying  and  export  call 
being  of  such  assured  proportions  as  to  guarantee  a 
hard  market  outside  of  the  item  of  domestic  demand. 

Local  retail  coal  merchants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  declining  to  make  prices  for  April  delivery. 
Those  who  have  done  so  have  advanced  the  price 
$1.50  on  smokeless  and  $1.00  on  bituminous  coals.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  advance  will  be  more  than 
this,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  less.  Operators  say  that 
on  certain  classes  of  coal  the  new  scale  of  wages 
adds  a  full  dollar  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Car  supply  conditions  still  are  very  bad,  but  they 
show  some  improvement  over  preceding  weeks.  This 
is  accounted  for  mainly,  shippers  say,  by  the  better 
weather,  the  continuation  of  which  gives  hope  of 
ultimately  complete  relief. 


In  a  statement  issued  last  Thursday,  Ellis  Searles, 
editor  of  the  Mine  Workers  Journal  and  one  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  spokesmen,  said  there  was  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  rise  of  from  65  cents  to  $1.50  a  ton  in  the 
price  of  bituminous  coal  as  a  result  of  the  new  wage 
agreement.  He  asserted  that  the  increase  in  cost  of 
production  due  to  the  27  per  cent  wage  advance  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  40  or  50  cents  a  ton,  and 
that  the  miners  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
higher  coal  prices. 
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BRISK  AT  BOSTON. 


Consumers  Lose  “I  Should  Worry”  Attitude 
— Future  Prospects  Bright. 

With  the  lifting  of  Government-control  the  trade 
is  promptly  “picking  up  its  ears”  and  starting  to  do 
business  in  real  earnest.  New  England  faces  a  strik¬ 
ingly  different  situation  with  reference  to  bituminous 
coal  this  spring  from  what  it  did  a  year  ago.  Then 
most  of  the  mills  and  large  industrial  plants  were 
overstocked  to  an  unprecedented  extent  with  the  sur¬ 
pluses  left  from  the  Storrow  Administration,  and 
they  took  almost  no  interest  in  the  “Buy  Early” 
slogan  when  it  was  brought  out  for  their  inspection. 
They  were  not  concerned  with  purchasing  coal  in 
the  spring  or  summer  months,  and  no  one  could  in¬ 
terest  them  in  contracting  until  they  were  good  and 
ready. 

Now,  however,  the  “I  should  worry”  attitude  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared — due  to  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  tying  up  of  transportation  the  past  winter  and 
the  scarcity  of  coal  even  at  the  higher  prices.  They 
have  come  to  learn  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  advice 
they  received  a  year  ago  with  so  much  indifference 
from  coal  men  was  sound  and  later  was  borne  out  by 
the  facts. 

Shippers  Not  Anxious  to  Contract. 

While  contracts  are  being  taken  when  they  come 
along  the  local  agencies  and  commission  men  are  not 
going  out  of  their  way  to  secure  them.  They  are 
more  or  less  indifferent  because  they  believe  that 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  plenty  of  business  offered 
during  the  entire  year  to  come.  With  the  surplus 
practically  wiped  out  at  the  start,  the  amount  mined 
cut  down  as  a  result  of  idleness  at  the  mines  and 
the  demand  in  this  section  of  the  country  continuing 
•about  as  strong  as  ever  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
prospects  are  bright. 

The  price  is  running  at  from  $4.50  to  $5  and  even 
more  at  the  mines.  On  some  coals  premiums  are 
being  paid  for  choice  grades.  Pool  I  coal  is  being 
much  sought  after  and,  therefore,  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  working  without  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  hand  on  it,  premiums  are  often  forcing  it 
above  $5.  Pool  10  coal,  for  instancce,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  from  $4.25  to  $4.50,  depending  on  quality, 
without  a  premium.  Some  of  the  $4.50  offerings 
carry  the  Westmoreland  freight  charge  of  25  cents 
extra,  when  figured  on  the  Clearfield  basis. 

Take  the  New  River  coal  at  $4.75  at  the  mines  and 
with  the  following  charges  it  figures  at  $10.10  a 
gross  ton  alongside  in  Boston:  $2  freight  charge  to 
tidewater,  plus  six  cents  war  tax;  $2.75  water 
freight  plus  9  cents  war  tax ;  ten  cents  a  ton  for  in¬ 
surance,  35  cents  for  discharging.  This  is  by  the 
gross  ton,  which  is  the  basis  on  which  most  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coal  is  being  quoted  here. 
For  the  net  ton  cost  about  ten  per  cent,  should  be 
deducted  from  these  figures. 

No  Offering  of  Spct-Coal. 

None  of  the  large  New  England  railroads  has  yet 
contracted  for  its  year’s  supply  of  coal.  Some  of 
the  small  roads  have  made  contracts.  No  spot  coal 
is  being  offered  at  all.  Many  operators  declined  to 
make  price  quotations  before  April  1.  Embargoes 
still  are  on  in  two  instances.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
started  on  Monday  shutting  off  taking  coal  from  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  and  an  embargo  on  the  New 
York  Central  prevents  shipments  coming  into  New 
England  via  Rotterdam,  N.  Y.  This  action  in  each 
instance  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  shortage  of 
cars  and  is  expected  to  end  next  week. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  entire  coal  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  section  of  the  country  has  been  the 
seizure  by  the  railroads  of  coal  en  route  to  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  other  consignees.  One  company  has 
some  cars  that  it  shipped  last  October  and  which 
were  seized  by  the  Railroad  Administration  still  un¬ 
paid  for.  The  Maine  Central  RR.  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  offenders  in  the  matter  of  seizures,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  the  very  serious  shortage  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  in  that  State  ever  since  last  summer. 
The  car  shortage  here  is  having  a  very  bad  effect  on 
shipments  by  water  to  Boston,  then  by  rail  to  inland 


points  and  a  large  amount  of  coal  has  been  tied  at 
the  piers.  Gradually,  as  the  northern  country  thaws 
out,  this  situation  is  taking  care  of  itself;  cars  are 
being  released  from  the  snow  and  ice  and  are  being 
set  in  motion. 

It  is  generally  expected  in  the  trade  and  in  other 
business  circles  that  the  railroads  probably  will  ad¬ 
vance  their  freight  rates  25  per  cent,  or  so  before 
many  weeks.  This  increase,  if  it  comes,  will  add 
about  75  cents  or  $1  to  the  price  of  coal  in  general 
throughout  New  England.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  thing 
for  the  coal  men  to  contemplate,  in  view  of  the  other 
price  jumpers  that  are  working  day  and  night. 

From  present  appearances  a  “Buy  Early”  cam¬ 
paign  for  bituminous  coal  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  and  effort  in  New  England  for  a  couple  of 
months  or  so.  It  is  expected  that  all  of  the  business 
wanted  will  be  offering  until  June  1  and  then  there 
will  start  the  usual  dull  season,  when  the  sun  drives 
thoughts  of  coal  supply  out  of  the  minds  of  most 
men.  Then  the  “Buy  Early”  might  come  in  handy 
and  prove  of  real  value. 

Oil  Users  Dissatisfied. 

There  are  some  in  the  trade  who  claim  to  have 
made  a  discovery  that  is  “important  if  true.”  It  is 
that  some  of  the  large  industrial  plants  that  in¬ 
stalled  oil-burning  apparatus  have  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  experiment  because  of  difficulties  in 
obtaining  enough  fuel  oil.  The  smaller  concerns 
which  use  a  minor  amount  of  oil  have  gotten  through 
the  past  winter  comfortably  and  are  not  kicking,  but 
some  of  the  large  plants  are  said  to  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required  300,000,  400,000  or 
500,000  barrels  of  oil.  Not  a  few  of  these  tore  out 
their  entire  coal-burning  apparatus  and  unless  there 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  oil  deliveries,  they  may 
have  to  go  to  the  bother  and  expense  of  restoring 
coal  burning*  apparatus.  The  “wise  ones”  retained 
their  coal-burning  plants  and  installed  the  oil-burners 
as  an  extra  equipment.  Of  course  the  high  price  for 
coal  may  keep  them  on  the  oil  basis,  for  a  year  ago 
contracts  were  being  made  and  even  were  pushed 
hard  for  $275  a  ton  at  the  mine. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  best  condition  of 
the  railroads  will  affect  the  oil  concerns  as  much  as 
the  coal  traffic.  The  roads  are  short  of  cars,  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  has  been  permitted  to  “run  down” 
and  the  working  forces  are  generally  far  less  effi¬ 
cient  than  they  were  five  years  ago.  Water  trans¬ 
portation  is  by  no  means  ideal  at  present,  although  a 
large  amount  of  coal  is  being  brought  into  Boston 
weekly.  One  concern  had  a  steamer  held  three 
weeks  at  one  of  the  loading  ports,  paying  heavy  de¬ 
murrage  before  it  got  loaded.  Meantime  the  ex¬ 
pected  cargo  was  delivered  on  the  pier  three  times 
and  each  time  was  taken  by  the  Government  and 
sent  to  some  one  else.  Another  concern  which  had 
100  cars  of  a  high  grade  gas  coal  en  route  had  the 
consignment  seized  and  sent  to  the  Northwest.  In 
place  of  its  fine  gas  coal  it  received  a  similar  amount 
of  cheap  steam  coal.  This  is  said  to  be  a  very  good 
example  of  the  almost  absolute  inefficiency  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  handling  of  the  coal  situation,  indicating 
lack  of  knowledge  of  even  the  fundamentals  of  the 
business. 

Anthracite  coal  dealers  face  a  somewhat  similar 
condition.  They  have  nearly  all  of  the  householders 
with  bare  bins  or  bins  that  will  be  bare  by  the  end 
of  the  coal-burning  season,  a  short  supply  coming  in, 
large  current  demand  and  advancing  prices.  That 
there  is  to  be  an  advance  in  price  at  retail  is  assured, 
especially  as  the  handlers  have  just  been  granted  a 
$5  a  week  increase  in  wages.  With  the  retailers, 
however,  a  “Buy  Early”  campaign  seems  feasible  at 
once.  The  more  people  who  place  their  orders  early 
and  fill  their  bins  before  the  rush  comes  and  the 
transportation  recovers  from  its  summer  dullness  the 
better  for  the  retailers.  They  will  have  done  their 
business  with  them  and  collected  their  pay  at  a  time 
when  otherwise  they,  too,  would  have  had  little  to 
do.  If  additional  storage  bins  are  needed  they  must 
be  put  in — and  dealers  themselves  probably  will  have 
to  follow  this  advice  from  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  convention  at  Springfield. 
Wholesalers  say  that  they  see  no  indication  that  any 
of  the  large  industrial  concerns  will  store  any  more 
coal  than  usual  this  year. 


UNSETTLEMENT  AT  NORFOLK. 


Operators  Disposed  to  Hold  Off  Until 
Greater  Clarity  in  Trade  Exists. 

During  the  week  that  has  elapsed  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  President  Wilson’s  order  withdrawing 
Government  price  control  after  March  31,  few  de¬ 
velopments  have  occurred  in  the  Norfolk  market 
to  indicate  a  basis  for  prices  under  current  year’s 
contracts.  The  disposition  of  the  operating  com¬ 
panies  as  reflected  here  is  to  hold  off  until  greater 
clarity  exists  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  wage 
increases.  Buyers  on  the  other  hand  are  anxious 
to  get  new  agreements  so  they  may  know  where 
they  stand  for  the  business  of  the  approaching 
season. 

A  tendency  to  revise  early  predictions  of  the  new 
price  level  so  as  to  provide  more  liberal  increases 
is  evident.  Whereas  a  week  ago  shippers  at  Nor¬ 
folk  were  looking  forward  to  a  price  of  $3  or  $3.50 
on  Pocahontas  and  New  River  run-of-mine,  they  are 
now  talking  of  quotations  around  the  $4  mark,  while 
from  one  quarter,  from  which  unusually  accurate 
information  comes,  is  made  a  suggestion  that  the 
new  price  may  be  somewhere  between  $4  and  $5. 

Few  Spot  Transactions. 

Spot  transactions  in  run-of-mine  product  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  free  product. 
It  is  reliably  reported  that  buyers  are  in  the  market 
for  product  at  figures  ranging  from  $4  to  $5  even 
now  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  get  it  at  the 
higher  figure.  Pocahontas  nut,  which  is  about  the 
only  other  grade  of  product  assuming  any  importance 
in  the  local  market  is  being  offered  in  limited 
quantities  at  $6,  it  is  reported.  Under  last  year’s 
contracts,  this  grade  of  coal  after  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  to  cover  increased  wage  scales  was 
selling  at  only  a  little  more  than  half  this  sum. 

It  is  the  general  expectation  here  that  at  least  a 
week  or  ten  days  more  must  elapse  before  present 
uncertainties  are  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  actual 
bona  fide  quotations.  In  the  meantime  present  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  extended  so  that  consumers  will 
continue  to  get  coal,  the  understanding  being  that 
prices  of  product  shipped  under  the  extended  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  adjusted  at  a  later  date. 

A  factor  that  may  serve  to  increase  the  price  of 
product  at  tide  is  the  proposed  increase  of  40  cents 
a  ton  in  the  freight  rate  from  the  coal  fields  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  which  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western.  The  present  rate  for  export  coal  is  $2 
and  for  coal  on  the  tracks  $2.10  a  net  ton.  An 
increase  of  at  least  $1  on  the  price  of  coal  over  the 
piers  for  export  is  looked  for.  The  present  export 
price  of  Pocahontas  is  $6.20,  New  River  $6.60. 

March  Dumpings  Large. 

Despite  the  difficulties  with  which  the  trade  has 
been  faced  throughout  the  month,  March  dumpings 
at  all  railroad  piers  were  probably  greater  than  any 
month  of  the  last  three  years  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  May,  1918,  when  dumpings  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,750,000  tons  were  reported.  Through  mid¬ 
night  of  March  30,  dumpings  for  the  month  had 
reached  a  total  of  1,690,200  tons.  Little  decrease  in 
the  available  vessel  tonnage  waiting  for  coal  was 
shown,  however,  reports  showing  292,785  tons  of 
available  space  on  Wednesday. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  March  reports  of  dump¬ 
ings  occurs  in  the  showing  made  by  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  which  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month  was  leading  the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  amount 
of  tonnage  dumped.  The  figures  by  roads  were :  C.  & 
O.,  621,280  tons;  N.  &  W.,  609,924  tons;  Virginian 
459,096  tons.  Coal  is  moving  to  tide  over  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio,  it  is  said,  from  Kentucky  coal  fields 
in  response  to  the  unusual  demand  for  high  volatile 
product  for  export.  Such  a  condition  is  regarded  as 
significant  of  the  volume  of  export  demand,  since 
Kentucky  coal  ordinarily  moves  west. 

The  week’s  dumpings  were :  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
169,316  tons;  Norfolk  &  Western,  139,717;  Virginian, 
125,494 ;  total,  434,527. 

Stocks  on  the  tracks  Wednesday  were:  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  52,634  tons;  Norfolk  &  Western, 
23,895;  Virginian,  24,432;  total,  100,961. 
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BUFFALO  MARKET  FEVERISH 


\\  i<le  Range  in  Prices  Asked  for  Bituminous 
— Anthracite  in  Very  Strong  Demand. 

It  is  not  easy  to  size  up  the  bituminous  market  this 
week,  for  it  is  of  a  very  uncertain  character.  The 
throwing  off  of  Government  prices  sets  shippers,  as 
a  rule,  to  inquiring  what  the  market  will  stand  and 
the  only  way  that  is  to  be  found  out  is  by  asking 
prices  up  to  the  limit.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to 
what  can  be  obtained,  though  it  is  agreed  that  the 
seller  is  entitled  to  more  than  has  been  allowed  by 
the  Government. 

One  Allegheny  Valley  shipper  reports  that  he  is 
making  a  price  of  $3.25  per  net  ton  at  the  mines. 
This,  when  the  freight  rate  of  $1.60  is  added,  will 
make  a  Buffalo  price  of  $4.85.  It  looks  as  if  that 
is  going  to  be  the  minimum  price.  Some  of  the  big 
producers  in  the  Allegheny  Valley  field  have  con¬ 
tracted  large  amounts  at  that  figure,  but  at  the  same 
time  others  are  asking  as  high  as  $4.50  at  the  mines, 
and  they  will  get  some  business  before  the  market 
settles  down.  What  it  will  come  to  is  not  to  be  said 
now.  All  Allegheny  Valley  coal  is  now  shipped  mine- 
run,  as  it  is  said  that  at  the  low  price  it  has  been 
bringing  it  would  not  pay  to  make  any  divisions. 

The  prediction  is  that  the  market  will  be  a  run¬ 
away  one  for  awhile,  but  if  the  consumers  pay  more 
than  a  dollar  or  so  above  the  Government  price  the 
shippers,  as  a  rule,  are  going  to  be  surprised.  Some 
good  judges  of  the  market  are  saying  that  after  a 
few  days  of  confusion  as  to  prices  the  consumers, 
who  are  not  in  so  much  need  of  coal  since  the  cold 
weather  dropped  off.  will  sit  back  and  see  the  eager 
shippers  hunt  for  business.  This  is  supposing  also 
that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  cars,  which  has  not 
been  the  case  for  a  pretty  long  time. 

Heavy  Railroad  Confiscations. 

The  railroads  seized  coal  pretty  liberally  in  the 
last  few  days  of  March.  They  see  a  big  advance  in 
the  asking  price  ahead  and  they  wanted  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  far  as  possible.  The  jobber  is  of  course 
wondering  where  he  is  coming  out.  All  calculations 
are  based  on  figures  that  do  not  give  him  any  profit, 
so  that  if  he  does  any  business  he  will  have  to  find 
operators  who  are  willing  to  sell  under  the  market 
enough  to  give  him  a  margin.  With  a  good  volume 
of  business  moving  and  cars  enough  to  handle  it,  this 
will  not  be  so  very  hard  for  a  jobber  who  knows  the 
trade  and  stands  well  with  the  producers.  Some 
lively  moves  are  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

The  bituminous  market  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  said  to  be  still  more  uncertain  than  most  others. 
This  district  has  not  been  taking  much  coal  from 
there  of  late,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  to  be  had. 
The  home  and  eastern  demand  was  so  large  that  not 
much  was  left  for  the  Buffalo  district.  Some  of  our 
shippers  have  gone  there  to  watch  the  turn  of  things 
and  they  send  home  a  price  of  $4.50  net  at  the  mines 
for  three-quarter  and  $3.75  for  slack,  with  mine-run 
not  listed.  This  may  be  the  leading  price  for  a  while 
at  least.  Some  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  prices  are  as 
high  as  $5. 

Anthracite  is  in  great  demand,  for  everybody  looks 
for  higher  prices  and  according  to  the  latest  rumors 
an  advance  of  something  like  $2  a  ton  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  This  is  based  on  the  acceptance  of  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  advance  of  27  per  cent  in  wages.  Nobody 
can  say  what  will  be  the  price,  hence  the  eagerness 
to  get  coal.  There  will  be  no  falling  off  of  anthracite 
prices,  as  may  be  the  case  with  bituminous  after 
a  while. 


It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  conversations  have 
taken  place  between  France  and  Belgium  to  insure 
the  shipment  of  German  coal  by  water  via  Ghent 
and  also  by  rail,  and  an  agreement  has  been  duly 
reached  whereby  Belgium  will  provide  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  to  France  of  300,000  tons  by  rail  and  100,000 
tons  by  water  during  April.  In  the  two  following 
months  the  amounts  will  be  increased  by  25.000  and 
50.000  tons,  respectively.  The  agreement  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  Belgium  is  to  receive  190.000  tons  of 
German  coal  in  April,  215,000  tons  in  May,  and  240,- 
000  tons  in  June. 


OPTIMISM  AT  JOHNSTOWN. 

Better  Conditions  Now  Being  Looked  For — 
Demand  for  Coal  Brisk. 

With  Government  regulations  as  to  coal  prices  in 
the  discard  and  indications  of  a  period  of  harmony 
as  to  mine  worker  and  operator  for  the  future,  coal 
operators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  look  forward  to  better  times  to  prevail  during 
the  coal  year  starting  April  1.  It  was  stated  by  one 
operator  that  conditions  during  the  new  year  would 
certainly  be  better  than  the  year  which  closed  April 
1  for  the  reason  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  the  most  chaotic  ever  experienced  by  the  trade  and 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  worse  condi¬ 
tions  to  prevail. 

However,  the  one  real  cause  of  optimism  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  is  the  improvement  in  the  car 
supply  which  is  regarded  as  almost  a  certainty.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  car  supply 
during  the  past  six  months  was  the  tie-ups  in  trans¬ 
portation  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  car  situation  will  be  improved  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  summer  and  that  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  another  winter  the  private  owners  of  the 
railroads  will  have  had  a  chance  to  put  their  property 
in  shape  after  a  disastrous  period  of  Government 
control. 

Operators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  on 
Wednesday  reported  a  brisk  demand  for  all  grades 
of  coal  with  a  car  supply  of  about  40  per  cent,  which 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  previous  week. 

Reasonable  Advance  Expected. 

According  to  those  connected  with  the  trade,  $4 
will  be  the  top  notch  price  paid  for  coal  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  field.  The  increase  to  miners 
necessitated  a  considerable  raise  in  coal  prices,  but 
these  will  not  advance  beyond  reason.  The  arbitrary 
Government  figure  of  $2.95  per  ton  for  coal  in  this 
district  did  the  industry  much  more  harm  than  good 
in  the  opinion  of  local  operators  for  the  reason  that 
under  these  regulations  it  was  impossible  to  adjust 
coal  prices  equitably.  It  is  now  expected  that  the 
prices  will  adjust  themselves  and  will  range  from 
about  $4  for  the  better  grades,  down  to  $2.75  and 
$3  for  the  inferior  grades. 

When  asked  if  he  believed  that  the  increase  to 
miners  and  the  consequent  increase  in  coal  prices 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  trade  and  would  increase 
production,  a  well-known  Central  Pennsylvania  op¬ 
erator  said :  “I  would  not  want  to  be  placed  on  record 
as  saying  that  the  increase  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
industry.  Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  we  can 
expect  no  material  betterment  in  conditions  following 
increases  granted  to  miners.  The  mine  workers  will 
be  making  more  money  and  consequently  will  take 
more  time  off  from  work  to  spend  their  excess  funds.” 

Another  operator  stated  that  he  has  found  that 
prohibition  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  industry 
and  that  the  mine  workers  are  more  dependable  since 
the  nation  went  dry.  Several  miners’  labor  officials 
have  also  stated  that  the  lot  of  the  mine  workman 
has  been  improved  greatly  by  the  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Anthracite  Returns  Well  Kept. 

Recent  comment  in  Philadelphia  papers  relative  to 
1920  marking  the  centenary  of  anthracite  mining 
prompts  William  Griffiths,  mining  engineer  and 
geologist  of  Scranton,  to  draw  attention  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  in  coal  mining  in  the  Wyoming  region  ante¬ 
dating  1820. 

Beyond  doubt  there  was  some  coal  mining  carried 
on  previous  to  that  year  in  the  hard  coal  fields,  but 
the  records  thereof  are  fragmentary,  if  not  more  or 
less  fictional,  whereas  there  is  a  fairly  complete 
record  of  coal  mining  from  1820  on,  with  practically 
exact  details  for  all  years  subsequent  to  the  first 
few.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  probably 
no  other  large  industry  that  has  such  precise  statis¬ 
tics  as  has  the  hard  coal  trade. 


April  28  will  be  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  mine 
accident  at  the  Eccles  Nos.  5  and  6  mines  at  Eccles, 
W.  Va.,  in  which  181  lives  were  lost. 


TWIN  CITIES  SITUATION. 

Dock  Workers  Demand  Increase  to  Further 
Affect  Prices. 

The  end  of  Federal  control  is  welcomed  by  the 
local  trade  as  a  step  toward  getting  back  to  normal 
conditions  in  the  coal  trade.  It  is  not  expected  that 
it  will  follow  immediately,  but  it  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  first  step.  The  next  step  is  to  get  railroad 
traffic  back  into  something  approximating  normality. 
This,  too,  is  a  matter  of  development,  which  will  not 
be  attained  immediately.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
come  until  political  matters,  attending  the  election, 
are  settled ;  but  progress  is  being  made. 

At  this  writing,  there  is  no  definite  indication  of 
what  prices  are  to  be  under  the  freedom  of  the 
markets.  Miners  have  been  unable  to  quote  for  de¬ 
livery  for  some  time,  and  the  changed  conditions  are 
more  confusing  than  otherwise.  Word  received  here 
from  the  mines  is  generally  to  the  effect  that  no 
definite  quotations  can  be  made.  Tentative  quotations 
are  being  made  on  Southern  Illinois  coal  at  85  cents 
advance  over  the  former  list  of  $2.55  at  the  mine, 
or  $3.40.  Others  give  a  range  of  between  $3.25  and 
$3.50,  and  orders  are  being  accepted  subject  to  price 
ruling  at  time  of  shipment. 

The  notice  of  a  demand  for  a  flat  $1  increase  to 
every  worker  at  the  docks,  regardless  of  what  he  is 
getting,  indicates  that  the  troubles  of  the  season  will 
last  for  some  time.  The  demand  had  to  be  made  on 
March  1,  to  be  effective  on  September  1,  according  to 
the  previous  agreement  which  involved  a  scale  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  last  date.  Many  think  the  demand  is 
not  intended  to  be  realized  upon,  in  full,  but  is  for 
trading  purposes,  and  to  play  safe.  If  that  or  any 
other  amount  be  added  to  the  present  scale,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  it  means  that  at  least  half  or  more  of  the 
coal  received  and  handled  over  the  docks  will  take 
the  increased  labor  cost. 

No  great  credence  is  given  to  the  proposition  U 
encourage  early  buying  of  coal  as  a  means  of  dis* 
tributing  the  deliveries  through  the  season.  It  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  plan  which  has  been  in 
use  on  hard  coal  for  many  years  and  which  neve/ 
amounted  to  much.  When  the  50  cent  discount  to 
hard  coal  was  first  instituted,  some  20  years  ago,  it 
represented  that  amount  on  an  $8  a  ton  sale,  or  a 
discount  of  about  6  per  cent  for  carrying  the  coal 
from  April  until  September  or  October  before  it 
would  be  needed.  Now  the  same  amount  represents 
a  discount  of  less  than  4  per  cent  and  has  far  lesi 
attraction  than  formerly. 


OUTLOOK  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Probable  Price  Range  to  Be  Quoted  by 
Leading  Interests. 

While  operators  were  not  committing  themselves, 
it  is  thought  that  the  price  of  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  will  not  advance  beyond  $1  to  $1.50  a  ton,  or 
$3.50  to  $4  a  ton  for  run  of  mine  coal,  replacing  the 
Federal  fixed  price  of  $2.35,  effective  April  1.  At 
the  same  time  prices  paid  miners  for  digging  mine- 
run  coal  under  the  27  per  cent  advance  recently 
allowed  by  the  President’s  commission  and  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  14  per  cent  advance  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  previously  recommended  are  being  increased  a 
total  of  24  cents  a  ton. 

No  figures  are  yet  obtainable  as  to  what  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer  will  be.  Among  large  con¬ 
sumers  the  report  was  general,  however,  that  the  new 
prices  will  be  $1  to  $1.50  a  ton  higher.  It  is  known 
that  the  legitimate  operators  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
prices  down  to  a  fair  level. 

While  it  is  understood  that  $3.50  to  $4  will  be  the 
new  price  quite  generally,  it  is  expected  that  some 
operators  will  not  charge  this  much.  One  interest, 
for  instance,  has  advised  its  customers  that  the  price 
of  mine-run  and  steam  coal  will  be  $3  a  ton,  while 
gas  coal  will  run  about  25  cents  a  ton  higher. 

John  H.  Jones  declared  that  exorbitant  coal  prices 
will  not  only  react  on  the  industry  in  the  way  of 
Federal  interference,  but  will  undoubtedly  encourage 
“snowbirds”  to  enter  the  business. 
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New  Bituminous  Wage  Agreement  Signed. 

Will  Run  Two  Years  from  April  1  and  Follows  Closely  the  Coal  Commission's  Report — 
Average  Increase  About  27  Per  Cent  and  Eight  Hour  Day  Is  Retained. 


The  price  of  $3  a  ton  ior  coal  will  show  a  nice 
profit  for  the  operator,  declared  Mr.  Jones.  He,  like 
all  other  coal  operators  in  western  Pennsylvania,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  present  wage  scale  adjustment  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  coal  industry  and  predicts  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  production  of  coal  for  at  least  the  next 
two  years. 

With  the  railroad  car  shortage  situation  showing 
quite  a  marked  improvement  in  both  the  coal  and 
coke  districts,  increased  activity  in  mining  is  looked 
for ;  the  improverr^ent,  it  is  suggested,  should  begin 
to  manifest  itself  immediately.  Operators  do  not  con¬ 
ceal  the  fact,  however,  that  a  coal  shortage  of  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  will  begin  to  loom  up  about  the 
close  of  the  next  year  unless  new  operations  are 
opened  up  more  extensively.  The  leading  interest 
declares  that  there  is  not  enough  coal  opened  up  at 
the  present  time  to  last  for  the  next  three  years. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

Quite  a  large  amount  of  contracting  of  bituminous 
is  reported,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  any  prices  unless 
the  sale  is  to  public  concerns. 

J.  Q.  Clarke  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Florida. 
He  seems  to  have  found  some  rather  cool  weather 
there  and  is  not  altogether  enthusiastic  over  the 
climate. 

Thomas  M.  Dew,  formerly  with  the  Litz-Smith 
Fuel  Co.,  Huntington,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  Western  Coal  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  firm  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  has  taken  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  contract  to  furnish  the  Buffalo  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.’s  coal.  The  entire  amount  is  about 
150,000  tons. 

K.  D.  McMurrich  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  California. 
His  mother  has  been  there  through  the  winter  and 
will  return  with  him.  They  will  stop  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  on  the  way. 

It  is  expected  that  mining  operations  will  be  light 
for  some  time.  There  are  a  lot  of  church  holidays 
near,  all  of  which  the  men  observe  with  great  regu¬ 
larity.  Eight-hour  day  on  April  1st  was  included 
in  the  list. 

The  city  water  department  has  at  last  asked  for 
bids,  the  amount  of  coal  wanted  being  52,000  tons,  but 
the  advertisement  does  not'  say  what  coal  is  wanted. 
The  bids  are  to  be  opened  on  April  17th,  the  season 
opening  on  May  1st. 

Vice-President  J.  R.  Barnett  of  the  Pittsburg  & 
Shawmut  has  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the 
railroad  system  in  connection.  Considerable  new 
work  is  to  be  laid  out  in  the  provision  of  locomo¬ 
tives,  cars  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  rather  numerous  Canadian  visitors  to 
the  local  coal  trade  was  John  M.  Daly  of  London, 
who  says  that  he  gets  coal,  but  has  to  pay  for  it 
well.  The  impression  is  that  the  Canadian  trade  is 
better  supplied  with  anthracite  than  we  are. 

Bituminous  jobbers  are  not  entirely  pleased  over 
the  effort  to  boost  up  prices.  There  is  too  much  Nia¬ 
gara  electric  power  in  sight.  Though  the  big  ad¬ 
dition  of  400,000  horse  power  by  the  Canadian  Hydro 
Co.  is  a  matter  of  two  years  in  future,  there  is  a 
good  amount  to  be  had  that  is  already  available. 

The  city  anthracite  supply  in  the  past  few  days 
seems  to  be  far  behind  the  demand.  Some  of  the 
trestles  have  been  shut  up  temporarily,  on  account 
of  getting  no  coal  at  all.  The  shipping  agents  gen¬ 
erally  have  no  orders  as  to  April  prices,  though  it  is 
understood  that  coal  sold  before  prices  are  fixed  will 
go  at  present  prices. 

If  people  think  they  are  paying  more  for  anthracite 
than  ever  before,  they  should  go  back  a  little  over  50 
jears  and  compare.  A  Buffalo  shopper  and  dealer 
has  a  scrap  book  of  the  prices  his  firm  sold  at  in 
1865.  Fluctuations  were  heavy  that  year,  for  the 
price  on  cars  in  May  that  year  was  $8.25  for  2,000 
pounds  and  in  November  it  was  $11.80.  Consumers 
paid  $1.50  additional  for  delivery  at  the  curb.  We 
have  not  reached  that  latter  price,  but  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  before  long. 


The  joint  scale  committee  representing  the  bitu¬ 
minous  operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
petitive  Field  entered  into  a  two-year  agreement  in 
New  York  last  Wednesday,  after  being  in  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  for  three  days. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  receive  an  increase  in  wages  averaging 
about  27  per  cent  over  the  scale  in  effect  previous 
to  the  strike.  This  will  absorb  the  14  per  cent  raise 
granted  the  men  when  the  strike  was  called  off  and 
give  them  13  per  cent  additional. 

The  schedule  of  wages  provided  by  the  new  con¬ 
tract  follows : 

The  prices  for  mining  mine-run  coal,  pick  and 
machine,  shall  be  advanced  24  cents  a  ton. 

All  day  labor  and  monthly  men  (the  advance 
to  monthly  men  to  be  based  on  an  average  of 
the  usual  number  of  days  he  is  required  to  work 
a  month),  except  trappers  and  other  boys,  is  ad¬ 
vanced  $1  a  day. 

Trappers  and  boys  receiving  less  than  men’s 
wages  are  advanced  53  cents  a  day. 

All  yardage,  dead  work  and  room  turning 
work  is  advanced  20  per  cent. 

Increase  Will  Apply  to  All  Fields. 

While  the  agreement  is  officially  binding  only  on 
the  operators  and  miners  of  the  Central  Competitive 
District,  similar  increases  will  be  put  into  effect  in 
other  union  soft  coal  fields,  and  district  conferences 
will  be  held  shortly  to  draw  up  local  agreements. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  majority 
report  of  President  Wilson’s  commission  were  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely  in  framing  the  new  contract.  The 
advances  agreed  upon  were  those  suggested  by  the 
commission,  and  the  retention  of  the  eight-hour  day 
is  also  in  line  with  its  report. 

One  feature  of  the  new  contract  is  a  clause  which 
provides  that  all  internal  differences  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  bituminous  coal  fields  will  be  settled 
by  the  district  officers  of  the  mine  workers  and  op¬ 
erators.  There  must  be  nothing  done,  however,  in 
adjusting  these  matters  that  will  increase  the  cost 
of  production  or  decrease  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  mine  workers. 

The  bonus  system  is  condemned,  and  the  contracts 
provide  that  all  agreements  in  the  various  districts 
should  contain  a  penalty  clause  for  any  stoppage  of 
work  or  unauthorized  strikes. 

As  soon  as  the  Scale  Committee  adopted  the  con¬ 
tract  as  drafted  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  the  instrument  was  signed  by  the  inter¬ 
national  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  John 

L.  Lewis,  president,  Philip  Murray,  vice-president, 
and  William  Green,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  by 
two  operators  and  two  miners  of  each  of  the  four 
States  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  Thomas 
T.  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  operators’  committee, 
headed  the  eight  operators  to  sign  for  the  employers. 

Some  of  those  signing  the  agreement  had  previ¬ 
ously  acted  as  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  the  docu¬ 
ment  after  the  operators  on  the  joint  scale  committee 
had  indicated  at  the  first  session  on  Monday  that 
they  were  willing  to  grant  the  increase  recommended 
by  the  commission,  and  the  miners  had  stated  that 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  offered. 

The  operators  were  represented  on  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  by  P.  H.  Penna  and  M.  L.  Gould,  of  Indiana; 
J.  IT.  Donaldson  and  William  Henderson,  of  western 
Pennsylvania ;  C.  E.  Maurer  and  Michael  Gallagher, 
of  Ohio,  and  E.  C.  Searles  and  Herman  Perry,  of 
Indiana. 

Prior  td  signing,  Ralph  Crewes  of  counsel  for  the 
operators,  presented  to  the  committee  an  opinion  of 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  General  Ames  that 
the  contract  would  not  be  considered  illegal  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  agreement,  which  will  continue  in  effect  un¬ 
til  March  31,  1922,  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  miners  and  operators  to  study  dif¬ 
ferentials  as  to  working  conditions,  wage  earnings, 
production  costs  and  competitive  relations,  as  well 


as  the  check-off  system  of  collecting  dues  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  award  of 
the  president’s  commission  becomes  “part  of  the 
wage  agreements  in  the  districts  affected.” 

Progress  of  Anthracite  Negotiations. 

With  the  bituminous  agreement  out  of  the  way, 
the  union  officials  can  now  give  their  undivided  at¬ 
tention  to  the  anthracite  negotiations,  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  that  has  been  holding 
meetings  in  the  Union  League  Club..  Not  much 
information  leaks  out  as  to  how  much  progress  is 
being  made  at  these  sessions,  but  President  Lewis  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  hoped  a  settlement  would 
be  reached  by  the  end  of  next  week. 

The  union  officials  are  holding  out  for  a  45  per 
cent  increase  for  day  men  in  the  anthracite  region, 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  receiving  18  per 
cent  less  than  the  day  men  employed  at  bituminous 
mines  and  that  the  difference  should  be  equalized  by 
giving  them  this  percentage  of  increase  in  addition 
to  the  27  per  cent  granted  the  soft  coal  workers. 

There  are  other  sticking  points  and  it  may  be  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  the  two  sides  get  together,  pro¬ 
vided  they  finally  do  get  together  without  a  strike. 


Cultivating  the  Waste  Places. 

The  expansion  of  various  cities  has  frequently 
out  a  serious  problem  before  the  retail  coal  trade 
by  reason  of  the  length  of  haul  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  with,  until  recently,  little  or  no  chance 
for  an  increased  allowance  for  delivery  expense, 
and  even  the  recent  changes  have  in  some  cases 
shown  an  increase  not  proportionate  to  the  extra 
work  involved  as  compared  with  former  years. 

We  have  indicated  heretofore  that  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  street  railroad  companies  in 
furnishing  transportation  at  low  prices  have  served 
to  attract  attention  to  the  undue  spreading  out  of 
cities,  and  that  it  is  time  to  go  back  and  build  up 
some  of  the  waste  places,  those  neighborhoods  that 
have  been  passed  over  and  have  either  fallen  into 
a  state  of  squalor  or  mere  shabby  gentility. 

The  remodeling  of  the  Greenwich  Village  section 
of  New  York  is  a  notable  instance  illustrative  to 
what  can  be  done  in  this  respect.  The  “Village,” 
as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  become  so  popular 
that  the  name  is  applied  to  territory  far  removed 
from  the  actual  location  of  old  Greenwich. 

For  instance,  an  entire  block  bounded  by  Bleecker, 
Houston,  Sullivan,  and  Macdougal  streets,  embracing 
41  houses,  has  recently  been  purchased  for  improve¬ 
ment  through  remodeling.  Although  this  property 
is  only  six  short  blocks  away  from  Broadway  and 
once  adjoined  the  homes  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and  other 
great  merchants,  it  has  fallen  into  such  a  condition 
that  many  of  the  houses,  even  under  present  day 
demands,  were  untenanted.  The  announcement  made 
with  reference  to  the  matter  indicated  that  a  large 
number  of  the  apartments  to  be  equipped  have  al¬ 
ready  been  engaged. 

Thus  one  by  one  the  old  blocks  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  rescued  and  made  available  for  better 
uses.  It  is  probable  that  more  than  100,000  people 
could  be  well  accommodated  below  14th  street,  if 
proper  use  could  be  made  of  the  land  available',  and 
doubtless  in  other  cities  a  similar  situation  exists. 


The  Coal  Service  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  formed  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  with  a 
paid-up  capitalization  of  $25,000.  J.  W.  Twohy,  of 
Cincinnati,  is  its  president  and  general  manager;  W. 
J.  Overbeck,  of  Cincinnati,  vice-president,  and  F.  C. 
Rosche,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  stock  is  held 
by  retail  dealers  of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Toledo  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  its  object  is  to 
buy  coal  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  for  its 
members.  It  has  offices  in  the  Lhiion  Central  Build¬ 
ing  in  Cincinnati,  from  which  its  activities  will  be 
directed  by  Mr.  Twohy.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind. 
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Coal  and  Railroad  Men  Confer  on  Pooling. 

o 

At  Philadelphia  Meeting  the  Railroads  Serving  Northern  Ports  Offer  to  Bear  50  Per  Cent, 
of  Expense  and  Committees  Are  Appointed  to  Discuss  Other  Details. 


At  a  meeting  of  bituminous  coal  men  and  railroad 
officials  held  in  Philadelphia  last  Wednesday  the 
railroads  offered  to  bear  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
continuing  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  after  May  1 
if  the  shippers  would  bear  the  remaining  50  per  cent, 
and  agree  to  certain  other  terms  which  the  trans¬ 
portation  interests  deem  essential.  The  coal  men 
appointed  a  committee  of  15  to  confer  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  committee  of  railroad  officials  and  report  back  to 
another  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  at  2  P.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
April  7. 

The  offer  to  share  the  expense  of  pooling  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  after  the  first  of  next  month  was  made 
by  the  railroads  serving  the  ports  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Those  serving  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  have  apparently  decided  to  drop  pooling 
altogether. 

The  northern  carriers  made  the  following  propo¬ 
sition  : 

The  Railroads’  Proposal. 

1.  That  the  railroads  propose  to  the  shippers 
and  trans-shippers  of  coal  through  ports  at 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  pro¬ 
rate  the  expense  of  conducting  a  new  exchange, 
if  formed,  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent,  charge¬ 
able  to  the  railroads  and  50  per  cent,  to  the 
exchange. 

2.  This  recommendation  to  be  conditional 
upon  trans-shippers  of  tidewater  coal  giving 
reasonable  assurances  that  at  least  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  coal  trans-shipped  at  these  ports 
shall  be  handled  through  the  exchange.  (The 
tonnage  handled  through  the  exchange  for  the 
10  months  ending  January  31,  1920,  as  well  as 
the  tonnage  for  January  itself,  was  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  tidewater  coal 
handled  at  th.ese  ports). 

3.  It  should  be  understood  that  at  least  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  tidewater  shipment  will  be 
retained  for  handling  through  the  exchange, 
without  increase  to  the  total  number  of  classifica¬ 
tions  or  pools.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
special  pools  now  in  existence  in  favor  of  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  shall  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
possible. 

4.  Supervisory  officials  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
change  should  be  men  of  railroad  experience 
and  acceptable  to  the  railroads. 

5.  The  members  of  the  exchange,  by  methods 
which  may  seem  to  them  best,  will,  of  course,  be 
responsible  for  the  quality  and  characteristics 
of  coal  going  into  each  pool. 

6.  The  railroads  shall  assume  no  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  any  kind,  except  for  their  agreed 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  exchange. 

7.  The  bonds  filed  by  members  of  the  ex¬ 
change  shall  be  made  to  cover  any  financial 
obligations  either  in  the  matter  of  freight 
charges,  demurrage  charges  or  legitimate  claims 
by  railroads  against  exchange  or  members 
thereof  for  any  cause  arising  from  the  operation 
of  the  exchange. 

8.  Railroads  to  be  protected  by  agreement 
specifying  method  of  their  withdrawal  and  as  to 
their  reasonable  control  over  expenses  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  exchange  and  the  number  of  classifi¬ 
cations  or  pools  to  be  used. 

Must  Get  Quick  Action. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  railroads  were  George  N. 
Snider,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  Elisha  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Eastern 
Region,  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Mr.  Snider,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  presided  at  the  meeting. 
After  presenting  the  railroads’  terms,  he  urged  the 
necessity  for  haste  in  reaching  an  agreement  and 
perfecting  the  machinery  for  taking  over  the  work 


of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  as  at  present 
constituted. 

Mr.  Lee  outlined  the  reasons  why  the  railroads 
wish  to  have  pooling  at  tidewater  continued  for  the 
present  at  least.  He  pointed  out  that  additions  to 
coal-carrying  equipment  have  been  much  below  nor¬ 
mal  for  the  last  three  years,  so  that  any  method 
which  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rolling  stock 
now  in  use  should  be  availed  of.  Pooling,  he  added, 
made  it  possible  to  transport  a  greater  coal  tonnage 
with  a  given  number  of  cars,  and  so  was  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  operators  as  well  as  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Lee  stated  that  there  was  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  open-top  cars  to  transport  builders’  sup¬ 
plies  and  material  used  in  road  making,  as  construc¬ 
tion  work  of  all  kinds,  except  for  war  purposes,  was 
practically  at  a  standstill  from  the  early  part  of  1917 
until  quite  recently.  He  asserted  that  the  railroads 
were  obliged  to  use  some  of  their  open-top  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  kind  of  traffic,  but  that  the  shippers  of 
such  materiali  were  receiving  a  lower  percentage  of 
their  requirements  than  producers  of  bituminous  coal. 

Most  of  the  coal  men  who  spoke  at  the  meeting 
declared  that  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  de¬ 
manded  a  continuation  of  pooling  on  one  basis  or 
another.  Edward  Chase,  of  the  Berwind-Whit.e  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  came  out  strong,  however,  for  a  return 
to  old  methods  of  conducting  the  coal  business,  and 
James  P.  Walsh,  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  suggested  that  great  care  be  exercised  to 
make  sure  that  any  arrangements  entered  into  will 
not  be  attacked  by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  ground  that  they  infringe  any  of  the  Federal 
statutes  against  monopolies  or  conspiracies. 

Of  Prime  Importance  to  Exporters. 

C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  was  one  of  those 
who  declared  that  pooling  should  be  perpetuated  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned — operators, 
shippers,  trans-shippers,  consumers  and  railroads. 
He  particularly  emphasized  the  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  to  those  interested  in  the  export  trade. 
With  the  railroads  bearing  one-half  of  the  expense, 
the  cost  to  the  coal  men  would  range  from  three 
mills  to  about  five  mills  a  ton,  he  stated,  and  the 
service  would  be  well  worth  the  price. 

Senator  T.  B.  Eyre  said  that  a  return  to  pre-war 
conditions,  when  every  coal  man  was  out  after  his 
neighbors’  scalp,  would  be  most  deplorable.  #  He 
stated  that  he  was  as  strongly  opposed  as  the  next 
man  to  anything  savoring  of  Government  control  or 
paternalism,  but  that  it  was  highly  desirable  for  the 
coal  men  to  co-operate  through  any  agency  that 
promised  to  have  a  stabilizing  influence.  He  thought 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  if  continued  along 
the  lines  proposed,  would  have  such  an  influence. 

J.  S.  W.  Holton,  president  of  the  Sterling  Coal 
Co.,  also  expressed  himself  as  being  in  favor  of  pool¬ 
ing,  and  recommended  that  as  few  changes  as  pos¬ 
sible  be  made  in  the  existing  methods  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  thought  that  to  set  up  an  entirely  new 
organization,  with  radical  changes  in  the  classifica¬ 
tions,  would  tend  to  prolong  the  present  period  of 
unsettlement  and  so  be  a  bad  thing  at  this  time. 

Others  who  spoke  in  favor  of  pooling  were  W.  R. 
Coyle,  Charles  A.  Owen  and  Charles  Ellicott. 

W.  S.  Blaisdell,  of  Punxsutawney,  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  it  if  the  small  operators  received  a  square 
deal.  He  thought  the  present  classifications  were 
faulty  in  some  respects. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  Mr.  Snider  took 
occasion  to  assure  those  present  that  the  railroads 
had  no  idea  of  dominating  the  management  of  the 
exchange  under  the  proposed  arrangement.  He  said 
the  matter  of  classifications,  the  admission  or  expul¬ 
sion  of  members  and  other  matters  of  that  kind 
would  be  left  to  the  coal  men,  and  the  railroads 
would  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  end. 

The  committee  of  15  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
railroad  officials  and  report  back  at  next  Wednes¬ 
day’s  meeting  is  made  up  as  follows: 


Operators — George  H.  Francis,  William  F.  Coale, 
W.  L.  Scott,  C.  M.  Schwerin  and  Henry  M.  Payne. 

Shippers  and  trans-shippers :  C.  A.  Owen,  W.  A. 
Marshall,  E.  Kelly  Downey  and  W.  G.  Townes,  for 
the  New  York  trade;  T.  B.  Eyre,  George  Patchell 
and  W.  A.  Smith,  for  Philadelphia  ;  C.  F.  Kerchner, 
J.  P.  Olhausen  and  H.  C.  Adams,  for  Baltimore. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  of  New  York,  will  act  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  committee. 


Operators  Meet  at  Altoona. 

With  more  than  150  members  in  attendance,  an 
important  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association  was  held  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  on 
Tuesday. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  held.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  organization  met  in  the 
morning  in  the  office  of  Secretary  Charles  O’Neill, 
the  meeting  being  presided  over  by  Chairman  Thomas 
H.  Watkins.  A  number  of  important  routine  mat¬ 
ters,  including  the  report  of  Secretary  O’Neill,  were 
disposed  of  at  this  meeting. 

No  outside  speakers  attended  the  general  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  the  afternoon.  Probably  the  most 
notable  topic  of  discussion  was  the  new  wage  award 
of  the  Coal  Commission,  as  well  as  the  minority  and 
majority  reports  submitted  to  President  Wilson. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  and  also  a  member  of  the  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  by  the  President,  attended  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  sessions.  During  the  afternoon  he 
discussed  with  the  other  operators  the  workings  of 
the  Commission  and'  explained  the  situation  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  not  clear.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  operators  was  that  the  award  as  announced 
was  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  i 

Operators  in  attendance  reported  that  the  car  sit¬ 
uation  has  improved  materially  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  the  secretary’s  report  showed  a  material 
increase  in  production  during  the  past  month. 


•  Cosgrove  &  Co.  Expanding. 

Cosgrove  &  Co.,  one  of  the  most  progressive  coal 
mining  corporations  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field 
have  added  two  more  subsidiary  concerns  to  the  list 
of  companies  in  its  control  when  the  deal  whereby  the 
Ideal  and  Sunnyside  Coal  Companies,  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  became  subsidiaries  of  the  new  Harco  Coal  Co. 
was  completed. 

The  acreage  of  the  Sunnyside  and  Ideal  companies 
is  located  near  Johnstown  and  the  operations  of  the 
two  companies  are  situated  in  the  Sunnyside  district. 
The  two  owned  1,400  acres  of  coal.  The  new  owners 
plan  improvements  which  will  increase  the  production 
of  their  recently  acquired  property  to  2,000  tons  daily. 
The  officials  of  the  company  are  making  plans  to  open 
the  Miller  Vein  of  coal  on  their  new  property  by 
means  of  a  modern  shaft.  This  seam  of  coal  has 
never  been  worked  before  on  this  property. 

The  old  officers  and  boards  of  directors  of  the 
Sunnyside  and  Ideal  companies  resigned  Wednesday 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
H.  J.  Meehan;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  C.  Cosgrove. 
They  hold  the  same  offices  in  the  Harco  company. 
The  board  of  directors  elected  consists  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  and  A.  K.  Cosgrove  and  Enoch 
Carver,  Jr. 


Will  Government  Keep  Hands  Off? 

When  and  how  will  Government  intervention  come 
to  the  fore  again,  seems  to  be  the  idea  back  in  the 
head  of  a  good  many  coal  people.  Our  reference  to 
the  taste  of  blood  experienced  in  the  first  attempt 
at  coal  trade  regulations  having  developed  a  desire 
for  something  more  in  the  same  line  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  an  apt  simile  and,  as  indicated,  there  are 
many  ideas  expressed  as  to  how  and  when  various 
functionaries  from  other  walks  of  life  will  be  brought 
in  to  regulate  coal  trade  matters. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  the  more  practical  and  puzzling 
question  as  to  whether  to  try  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  in  the  next  few  months,  or  by  particular 
meritorious  conduct  endeavor  to  postpone  for  a 
while  the  chastening  effects  of  a  rod  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  pickle. 
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Pennsylvania’s  1919  Output. 


Production  of  coal,  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous,  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar 
year,,  1919,  according  to  mine  inspectors, 
showed  quite  a  falling  off  compared  with 


the  year  previous.  Tonnage  produced 
amounted  to  233,199,335  net  tons,  against 
274,333,383  net  tons,  in  1918,  a  decrease  of 
41,134,048  tons,  or  14.9  per  cent. 


ANTHRACITE  PRODUCTION  BY  DISTRICTS. 


District 

1918 

1919 

District 

1918 

1919 

I  . 

. . .  2,812,162 

2,501,293 

XIV  . 

.  4,224,346 

4,033,754 

II  . 

. . .  3,554,971 

3,142,222 

XV  . 

.  4,697.257 

4,473,263 

Ill  . 

. . .  3,307,727 

2,781,406 

XVI  . 

.  3,185,313 

3,024,630 

IV  . 

. . .  2,457,050 

1,660,421 

XVII  . 

.  4,692,859 

3,802,609 

V  . 

. . .  3,434,210 

2,628,58 6 

XVIII  . 

.  3,7 14,566 

3,396,888 

VI  . 

....  3, 691,163 

3,681,128 

XIX  . 

.  2,561,088 

2,363,440 

VII  . 

. . .  2,902,528 

2,550,629 

XX  . 

.  3,418,318 

2,971,235 

VIII  . 

. . .  4,509,898 

4,020,154 

XXI  . 

.  4,074,317 

3,677,527 

IX  . 

. . .  3,036,502 

2,575,357 

XXII  . 

.  4,631,519 

2,823,999 

X  . 

...  3,139,195 

2,852,450 

XXIII  . 

.  2,694,960 

2,605,257 

XI  . 

. . .  3,662,209 

3,255,957 

XXIV  . 

.  2,978,678 

2,759,719 

XII  . 

. . .  3,861,653 

3,645,262 

XXV  . 

.  2,528,204 

1,849,129 

XIII  . 

. . .  4,287,896 

3,962,175 

Total,  gross  . 

.  88,042,359 

77,148,490 

Total,  net.... 

.  98,607,486 

86,406,308 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  (not 
shipments)  during  the  calendar  year  1919, 
amounted  to  77,148,490  gross  tons,  against 
88,042,399  gross  tons  in  1918,  a  decrease  of 
10,893,909  gross  tons,  or  12.37  per  cent. 


The  production  in  net  tons  during  1919 
amounted  to  86,406,308  tons,  compared  with 
98,607,486  tons  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  12,- 
201,178  tons,  or  12.37  per  cent. 


BITUMINOUS  PRODUCTION  BY  DISTRICTS. 


Districts 

1918 

1919 

I  . 

. . .  6,094,636 

4,715,750 

II  . 

. . .  6,484,742 

5,923,5 27 

Ill  . 

. . .  4,572,595 

3,576,583 

IV  . 

...  4,401,857 

3,599,009 

V  . 

...  7,011,183 

5,956,764 

VI  . 

...  5,352,158 

4,449,731 

VII  . 

. . .  5,838,328 

5,271,597 

VIII  . 

. . .  5,156,832 

3,667,986 

IX  . 

...  7,189.948 

5,833,581 

X  . 

. . .  4,224,584 

3,299,779 

XI  . 

. . .  6,889,298 

5,827,428 

XII  . 

. . .  5,414,842 

3,818,379 

XIII  . 

. . .  3,689,449 

3,406,434 

XIV  . 

. . .  4,884,725 

3,955,043 

XV  . 

. . .  5,903,241 

4,460,296 

Bituminous  output  duirng  the  year  1919 
amounted  to  146,793,027  net  tons,  compared 
with  175,725,897  tons  in  the  year  1918,  a  de- 


Commercial  Eunuchs. 

Our  friend  Joggins  had  evidently  been  reading 
“Tales  of  Bagdad,”  or  some  such  fiction,  the  other 
day,  for  his  mind 'ran  in  a  peculiar  channel.  “Do 
you  know,”  he  said,  “I  think  some  coal  trade  rep¬ 
resentatives  might  be  called  commercial  eunuchs. 
They  look  like  business  men  and  they  talk  like  busi¬ 
ness  men,  but,  as  the  darky  said  about  Bevo,  they 
‘lack  the  authority.’  Just  think,”  he  continued,  “of 
agents  having  to  write  to  New  York  for  authority 
to  repair  a  typewriter  or  to  some  other  city  for 
authority  to  subscribe  for  one  of  the  cheaper  trade 
papers!  Are  not  the  days  of  such  serfdom  over? 
Should  not  agents  be  allowed  some  discretion  and 
authority?  If  they  can’t  be  trusted,  why  hire  them 
at  all?  Some  of  the  more  experienced  men  feel  that 
it  is  time  to  assert  themselves  on  this  point  and  not 
be  inefficient  cogs  in  the  great  industrial  machine.” 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  United 
States,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Mines,  during  the  past  ten  fis’cal  years 
were:  1910,  290,668  tons;  1911,  332,301  tons;  1912, 
412,531  tons;  1913,  468,000  tons;  1914,  300,661  tons; 
1915,  532,684  tons;  1916,  455,154  tons;  1917,  342,100 
tons;  1918,  269,080  tons;  1919,  75,813  tons. 


April  8  will  be  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  at  the  Banner  mine  at  Littleton,  Ala.,  in 
which  128  men  lost  their  lives. 


Districts  1918  1919 

XVI  .  8,867,477  8,570,354 

XVII  .  5,401,047  3,430,327 

XVIII  .  5,541,004  4,165,612 

XIX  .  5,874,682  6,074,160 

XX  .  5,029,477  5,383.880 

XXI  .  7,660,628  6,414,285 

XXII  .  4,474,126  3,680,861 

XXIII  .  7,831,192  7,414,802 

XXIV  .  6,078,487  5,748,542 

XXV  .  6,191,735  3,791,185 

XXVI  .  5,627,606  4,247,106 

XXVII  .  5,838,972  4,965,156 

XXVIII  .  5,273,526  3,513,263 

XXIX  .  6,611,673  5,884,600 

XXX  .  7,205,534  5,767,143 

Total  .  175,725,897  146,793,027 


crease  of  28,932,870  net  tons,  or  16.4  percent. 

The  strike  in  the  fall  accounted  for  a  good 
portion  of  the  falling  off  in  bituminous. 


A  Return  to  First  Principles. 

Howard  Elliott,  formerly  identified  with  the  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  con¬ 
tributes  to  The  Traffic  Club  Bulletin,  of  which  he  is 
editor-in-chief,  an  interesting  article  relative  to  the 
decentralization  of  power  lately  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Erie  railroads. 

The  fact  that  regional  heads  are  vested  with 
plenary  powers  is  well'  regarded  by  Mr.  Elliott,  and 
he  believes  that  there  should  be  more  of  this  back- 
to-first-principles  movement,  a  return  to  the  time 
when  the  superintendent  was  general  manager  of  his 
division  and  a  general  manager  had  as  much  power 
as  the  president  now  has.  This  view  will  doubtless 
be  approved  of  by  many  coal  operators  who  recall 
that  years  ago,  before  so  many  experts  and  special¬ 
ists  came  in,  it  was  easy  to  do  business  with  the 
superintendents  of  coal  region  divisions  and  get 
quick  action  on  necessary  work. 

_  Mr.  Elliott  asserts  that  if  the  movement  for  spe¬ 
cialists  had  not  been  stopped  we  would  soon  have 
five  men  attending  to  one  shaving  operation  in  the 
barber  shop,  one  in  charge  of  the  lather  cup,  another 
stropping  the  razor,  and  so  on.  He  contends  against 
the  pernicious  red  tape  worm,  and  in  this  he  will 
doubtless  gain  the  approval  of  many  business  men. 


April  27  will  be  the  third  anniversary  of  the  mine 
accident  at  the  Hastings  mine,  at  Hastings,  Col.  in 
which  121  lives  were  lost. 


The  Middlesex  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  engage  in  the  retail  trade. 


Condemn  Frelinghuysen  Bills. 

Retail  Officials  Believe  Only  the  One  Repeal¬ 
ing  Lever  Law  Is  Worthy  of  Support. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
:s  taking  a  referendum  vote  to  ascertain  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  its  members  toward  the  three  bills  affecting 
the  coal  trade  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Frelinghuysen. 

One  of  these  bills  (4087)  would  establish  com¬ 
pulsory  seasonal  coal  freight  rates;  another  (4088) 
would  terminate  Government  control  of  fuel  under 
the  Lever  Act,  while  the  third  (4089)  provides  for 
a  Federal  Coal  Commissioner,  with  power  to  make 
investigations,  recommendations,  etc. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  makes  this  comment  on  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  : 

“My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the  institution 
of  seasonal  coal  freight  rates  would  come  about 
without  legislative  action,  and  I  have  some  doubt 
of  the  wisdom  of  making  it  compulsory.  I  would 
heartily  approve  the  bill  terminating  control  under 
the  Lever  Act.  The  bill  appointing  a  Federal  Coal 
Commissioner,  outlining  his  duties  and  powers, 
should  never  be  reported  out  of  committee,  in  my 
opinion. 

“Practically  all  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  power 
to  investigate  costs  and  profits,  wages,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  and  technical  phases  of  mining  and  storing 
coal,  are  already  being  performed  in  six  or  eight 
other  Government  departments.  Either  the  others 
should  be  discontinued  by  this  bill  or  they  should  all 
be  combined  with  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  make 
them  effective. 

“In  my  opinion,  also,  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
gives  power  of  certain  regulation  over  the  retail 
trade  is  unconstitutional  since  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  always  doubted  that  strictly  retail 
business  is  interstate,  except  where  located  near  the 
border  and  coal  is  actually  delivered  on  both  sides.” 

Mr.  Rice’s  Views. 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  of  New  York  City,  has  this  to 
say  of  Senator  Frelinghuysen’s  three  bills: 

“Regarding  Bill  4087,  the  chances  are  that  while 
it  would  provide  no  lower  rate  for  the  summer,  it 
would  result  in  a  high  rate  in  the  winter,  which  is 
likely  to  occur  in  any  event  after  September  first. 
It  is  a  railroad  problem;  why  not  ignore  it? 

“As  to  Bill  4088,  the  Lever  Act  was  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  and  the  emergency  is  over.  It  did  provide  that 
the  dealers  should  have  a  reasonable  profit,  but  that 
is  the  law  of  common  sense  and  an  inherent  right, 
anyhow,  requiring  no  legislation.  The  Lever  Act 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  should,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  be  killed. 

“Bill  4089  would,  if  passed,  merely  add  chaos  to 
confusion.  It  would  mean  a  new  set  of  men — pre¬ 
sumably  ignorant  of  the  coal  business— who  would 
have  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  learning  it,  and 
meanwhile  all  sorts  of  experiments  and  fool  theories 
would  be  tried  out.  It  would  be  adding  an  unneces¬ 
sary  commission  to  a  Government  already  overbur¬ 
dened  with  them  and  put  another  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  getting  back  to  normal  conditions. 

“Let  us  by  all  means  register  our  disapproval  of 
any  more  paternalism  or  interference  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  .course  of  business.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
graduate  from  the  Government  School !” 


Planning  Big  Chicago  Meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  April  15  and  16. 

A  very  ambitious  program  is  being  planned  for 
the  evening  of  the  15th  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle.  Noah 
H.  Swayne,  2nd,  president  of  the  organization,  and 
other  prominent  men  in  the  trade  will  address  the 
meeting.  An  invitation  will  be  extended  to  all 
branches  of  the  trade. 

Now  that  Government  control  has  been  ended,  it 
will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  association  to  discourage 
excessive  prices  and  profiteering  in  the  wholesale 
branch  of  the  industry. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

George  Glenny  and  associates  have  acquired 
control  of  the  C.  W.  King  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
at  Manchester,  Conn. 

The  Chickasaw  Coal  &  Grain  Co.  is  a  new  con¬ 
cern  in  the  retail  business  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  The 
officers  are :  William  Fay,  president ;  E.  B.  Parker, 
general  manager,  and  J.  W.  Monks,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

J.  W.  Lees,  representing  J.  Aron  &  Co.  of  New 
York,  has  been  in  Norfolk  for  several  days.  He 
expects  to  remain  about  three  weeks,  and  is  making 
his  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  Virginia  Smoke¬ 
less  Fuel  Co. 

The  Connellsville  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  a  $5,000,000 
corporation,  has  been  organized  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington  capitalists  to  develop  coal  land  in 
Monongalia  County,  West  Virginia.  Nominal  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Point  Marion,  Pa. 

During  February  shipments  of  Nova  Scotia  coal 
were:  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  186,745  tons;  Springhill 
Mines,  28,122  tons;  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co., 
46,252  tons ;  Acadia  Coal  Co.,  35,891  tons ;  Inter¬ 
colonial  Coal  Co.,  13,378  tons;  total,  310,388  tons. 

At  a  convention  of  sub-district  6,  United  Mine 
Workers,  recently  held  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  opposing  “any  form  of 
physical  training  or  mental  education  having  a 
tendency  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  militarism.” 

Only  three  dealers  responded  to  the  invitation 
to  submit  bids  for  furnishing  coal  to  the  county 
institutions  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  during  the  coming 
year.  All  the  bids  stipulated  that  the  prices 
quoted  were  subject  to  revision  in  the  event  of 
the  mine  price  or  freight  rates  being  increased. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  announces  that  it  has  an  inquiry  from  Spain 
from  a  firm  wishing  to  secure  an  agency  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  for  the  sale  of  bunker  coal,  and  coal 
for  factory  purposes.  Quotations  should  be  given 
c.  i.  f.  Spanish  port  and  correspondence  in  Spanish. 
Refer  to  No.  32,390. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  purchased 
1,000  coal  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co., 
delivery  of  which  is  expected  to  start  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  eleven  Mikado  type  locomotives 
have  been  ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  Delivery  of  the  latter,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
made  through  the  summer  months. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  so-called  anthracite  coal  trust  cases 
now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
postponed  until  next  fall,  so  that  the  officials  may 
have  time  to  study  the  recent  decision  against  the 
Government  in  the  Steel  Corporation  case  and  re¬ 
view  the  dissolution  suits  now  before  the  court. 

Under  a  contract  recently  consummated,  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which  is  operating  the 
mines  of  the  Sheridan-Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  United  States  Distributing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  become  responsible  for  the  sale  of  the  en¬ 


tire  output  of  the  Sheridan  mines.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  single  selling  agency  replaces  the 
six  selling  organizations  previously  maintained  for 
the  several  mines  involved. 

The  question  of  whether  the  coal  miners  of 
Great  Britain  will  go  on  strike  or  not  will  be 
decided  by  a  referendum  vote  now  in  progress. 
The  men  have  demanded  a  minimum  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  three  shillings  a  day,  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  counter-proposal  is  for  a  20  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  on  gross  earnings,  with  a  minimum  flat 
advance  of  two  shillings  for  all  workers  over  18 
years  of  age  and  one  shilling  for  boys  of  18  or 
under. 

The  smokeless  operators  arc  not  averse  to  zeal¬ 
ously  maintaining  their  position  through  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  their  legal  rights.  It  is  understood  that  the 
association  faces  an  expense  of  $100,000  on  the  liti¬ 
gation  recently  instituted,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  smokeless  operators  successfully  maintained 
their  previous  position  with  reference  to  conferences 
even  though  prosecuted  by  the  Government  in  an 
action  that  involved  half  a  million  of  expense  for 
the  coal  men.  It  was  a  southern  diplomat,  Hon. 
C.  C.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  who  voiced  the 
maxim:  “Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute,”  and  it  is  a  good  basis  to  go  on — if  one  has 
the  necessary  millions. 

Boasting  as  to  how  much  business  one  does  often 
has  a  detrimental  effect.  It  is  all  very  well  to  con¬ 
tend  that  matters  are  going  along  prosperously,  but 
don’t  overdo  it.  The  talk  about  crowded  hotels  in 
New  York,  true  enough  during  certain  weeks  of 
the  year,  has  apparently  been  overdone,  as  the  Hotel 
Committee  of  the  Merchants’  Association  finds  it 
necessary  to  come  out  with  a  statement  that  the 
hotels  are  not  more  than  80  per  cent  full  at  present, 
and  the  assertion  is  made  that  there  has  been  a 
large  loss  to  merchants  and  hotel  men  during  March 
because  of  people  being  afraid  to  come  to  town. 
Possibly  hotel  charges  may  also  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  -situation,  but  that  is  rather  a  large 
subject  for  anyone  to  enter  upon. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  qach  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


WANTED 


Former  treasurer  and  credit  man  for  well 
known  bituminous  coal  corporation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  for  some  years  supervised  accounting 
and  sales  department,  resigned  is  open  for 
engagement  reference.  Address  Box  24  care 
of  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 

Sales  Manager  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  desires  new  connec¬ 
tion  to  represent  operator  having 
good  grade  of  coal.  Can  locate 
in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
Have  large  consuming  trade  in 
the  east.  Address  “Box  10,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  obtain  copy  of  the 
Anthracite  Pagoda  Chart,  published  about 
ten  years  ago,  by  the  late  F.  E.  Saward. 
Address  “Box  143”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL  AND  COKE— 
Office  Director  of  Purchase,  Regular  Sup¬ 
plies  Div.,  Raw  Materials  and  Paints 
Branch,  Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 
C. — Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  here 
until  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  April  30,  1920,  and 
then  opened,  for  furnishing  coal  and  coke 
required  at  various  posts,  camps  and  stations 
of  Army  during  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1920.  Information  on  application. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
Government  Fuel  Yards,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  -25,  1920: — 
Sealed  proposals  upon  which  contracts  will 
be  based  for  the  coal  requirements  of  the 
District  and  Federal  Governments  within 
and  contiguous  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  alternate  periods  April  1  to  June  30, 
1920;  or  April  1,  1920  to  March  31,  1921; 
Which  were  announced  to  be  opened  March 
29,  1920  will  not  be  opened  until  1  :00  P.  M., 
Monday,  April  12,  1920.  Specifications  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Government  Fuel  Yards,  Room  1139,  In¬ 
terior  Department  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  [Sgd.]  John  Barton  Payne,  Secretary, 
March  25,  1920.  G.  M. 


FOR  SALE 

Electrically  equipped  Lease  and  Equip¬ 
ment  Operating  Coal  Mine  Located  on 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Westmoreland  Dis¬ 
trict.  Producing  200  tons  daily,  approxi¬ 
mately  eighty  acres  Coal.  Vein  5  feet 
thick.  Fuel  Corporation  of  America,  1411 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GAS  COAL— STEAM  COAL 
BY-PRODUCT  COKING  COAL 
FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  and  CRUSHED  COKE 


Gordy  Coal  Corporation  299»?.rr^ay 

Shippers  of  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  and  Coke  All-Rail  Shipments  a  Specialty 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Operators  and  Miners  Accused  of  Conspiracy. 

Indianapolis  Indictments  Charge  Bituminous  Producers,  Among  Other  Things,  with  Adopt* 
ing  Check-Off  System  and  Limiting  Output  During  Dull  Periods. 


The  charges  on  which  125  coal  operators  and 
miners  in  the  Central  Competitive  District  were 
recently  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  have  been  made  public,  together  with  the 
names  of  all  those,  involved. 

It  seems  there  are  18  counts  in  the  indictment. 
Five  are  under  the  original  Lever  Act  and  several 
under  the  Lever  Act  as  amended  in  1919.  One  is 
under  Section  37  of  the  Federal  Penal  Code.  The 
indictment  charges  conspiracy  to  limit  production, 
restrict  distribution  and  fix  prices. 

Those  under  indictment  consist  almost  entirely 
of  operators  and  union  officials  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  who  have  taken 
part  in  joint  wage  conferences  since  the  Lever  Law 
was  enacted  on  August  10,  1917. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  is  the  fact  that  adopting  the  check-off  system 
is  held  to  be  an  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ators.  If  the  courts  should  uphold  this  view  of  the 
matter  it  would  be  a  body  blow  to  the  U.  M.  W., 
for  the  numerical  and  financial  strength  of  that 
organization  is  attributed  largely  to  the  co-operation 
of  bituminous  operators  in  deducting  monthly  dues 
from  the  wages  of  their  employees  and  turning  the 
money  over  to  the  union. 

It  is  believed  that  the  membership  would  take  a 
prodigious  slump  if  the  union  officials  had  to  rely 
on  their  own  unaided  efforts  to  collect  dues  and 
special  assessments.  Nothing  would  please  the  oper¬ 
ators  better  than  to  have  the  check-off  system  out¬ 
lawed,  if  it  can  be  accomplished  without  causing 
them  to  be  penalized  too  severely  for  having  sanc¬ 
tioned  it  in  ‘the  past.  Under  this  arrangement,  min¬ 
ing  companies  assist  the  union  in  building  up  a 
huge  “war  fund”  to  be  used  against  them  in  enforc¬ 
ing  demands  for  higher  wages. 

What  They  Are  Accused  Of. 

The  first  four  counts  of  the  indictments  charge 
general  conspiracy  to  “limit  the  facilities  for  trans¬ 
porting,  producing,  supplying,  storing  and  dealing 
in  a  certain  necessary,  to  wit,  bituminous  coal  .  .  . 
by  refusing  to  mine,  sell  or  deliver  coal  for  storage 
purposes,  b-y  increasing  and  maintaining  excessive 
prices  of  coal,  by  calling  and  causing  strikes  among 
mine  workers,  and  by  closing  down  coal  mines.” 

Counts  five  to  nine  of  the  indictment  contain  simi¬ 
lar  charges,  but  are  based  on  the  amendment  to  the 
Lever  Act  passed  October  22,  1919,  and  cover  the 
period  from  the  passage  of  the  amendment  until 
March  11,  1920,  the  date  the  indictment  was  returned. 

Other  counts  take  up  under  separate  heads  charges 
included  in  the  general  allegations  in  the  early  counts 
and  the  eleventh  count  gives  ten  overt  acts.  These 
include  the  strike  order  of  October  16,  signed  by 
President  Lewis  and  Secretary  Green,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  conferences  between  Lewis  and 
Green  concerning  the  strike,  and  a  charge  that  from 
January  to  August,  1919,  Indiana  operators  refused 
to  sell  coal  and  held  coal  for  prices  above  that 
quoted  on  the  market. 

The  last  seven  of  the  ten  overt  acts  specifically 
charge  Indiana  operators  with  closing  down  their 
mines,  with  inserting  clauses  in  contracts  allowing 
excessive  charges  for  coal  and  with  employing  the 
check-off  system. 

Those  Under  Indictment. 

The  operators  include  Thomas  T.  Brewster,  of 
St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the  operators’  scale  com¬ 
mittee;  Phil  H.  Penna,  of  Terre  Haute,  and  F.  S. 
Peabody,  of  Chicago. 

The  Illinois  operators  named  in  the  indictment 
include  Rice  Miller,  C.  M.  Moderwell,  F.  S.  Pea¬ 
body,  J.  E.  Rutledge,  E.  C.  Searles,  Thomas  T. 
Brewster,  George  B.  Harrington,  John  Connory  and 
Walter  S.  Bogle. 

Among  the  Ohio  operators  are  Michael  Gallagher, 
W.  H.  Haskins,  E.  C.  Mauer,  Joseph  Pursglove,  S. 
H.  Robbins,  C.  C.  Weitzell,  A.  A.  Augustus  and 
George  W.  Jones.  Ohio  miners  include  George  Cecil, 


William  Roy,  G.  R.  Savage,  John  Sexon,  William 
C.  Thompson,  Lee  Hall,  John  Moore,  Thomas  Price 
and  William  Robinette. 

Western  Pennsylvania  operators  included  in  the 
list  are  James  M.  Armstrong,  John  A.  Donaldson, 
William  Henderson  and  James  G.  Patterson. 

One  Maryland  operator  was  indicted,  Valentine 
Martin. 

Among  those  not  formally  identified  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  as  miners  or  operators  are  Jonas  Waffle,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bureau,  of  Terre  Haute, 
'Ind. ;  R.  W.  Couffer,  representative  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  Chicago,  and  W.  K.  Field,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  miners  include  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  William 
Green,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Percy  Tetlow, 
chief  statistician,  as  well  as  many  State  and  district 
officials  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Lewis  declared  in  a  statement  that  there  were 
no  proper  grounds  for  the  indictment  of  himself  and 
his  associates,  and  that  he  did  not  fear  investigation 
by  “any  court  of  proper  jurisdiction.” 


F.  B.  Reimann  Forms  New  Company. 

The  coal  trade  in  general  is  very  much  interested 
in  a  recent  announcement  by  F.  B.  Reimann,  of  the 
formation  of  the  F.  B.  Reimann  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  Butler,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  coal  and  coke. 

Mr.  Reimann  will  be  remembered  as  a  former 
District  Representative  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  also  as  secretary  of  the  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  Coal  Operators’  Association. 
While  serving  in  these  capacities  he  gained  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  coal  mined 
in  his  district,  as  well  as  in  other  districts. 

Mr.  Reimann  was  also  actively  in  touch  with 
consumers  covering  a  large  territory.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fact  that  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  District  Representative,  both  with  the  oper¬ 
ator  and  the  consumer,  insures  without  doubt  the 
success  of  his  new  venture. 

Mr.  Reimann  has  associated  with  him  several 
prominent  coal  men  from  northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  and  will  handle  a 
large  tonnage  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  various 
States  mentioned. 


Our  Annual  Statistical  Review  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  next  week. 


Convention  Echoes. 

A  number  of  those  who  attended  the  Springfield 
convention  were  interested  in  the  reports  heard  as 
to  the  continued  scarcity  of  coal  in  New  England. 
Of  late  the  opinion  may  have  been  growing  that, 
with  the  moderation  of  weather  conditions  and  the 
lessening  demand  for  coal  for  immediate  use,  there 
would  be  an  easier  situation  down  East,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  New  Haven  Railroad  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  embargo  in  force  with  but  slight  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  as  a  result  coal  of  all  sorts  is  scarce  in. 
one  place  if  not  in  another. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  strong  demand  for 
tonnage  from  eastern  points  throughout  the  year. 
While  it  is  realized  that  many  do  not  want  to  buy 
when  the  market  shows  signs  of  weakness,  it  is 
probable  that  the  New  England  trade  now  recog¬ 
nizes  the  situation  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  be  ready 
to  buy  whenever  the  opportunity  offers. 

New  England  dealers  are  apprehensive,  we  found, 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  high  prices  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  to  be  paid  for  coal  down  East  during 
the  current  year.  They  recognize  that  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  will  require  more  money  with  which  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  men.  They  realize  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  in  need  -  of  additional  income  and  they 
know  that  they  themselves  have  much  to  contend 
with  in  the  way  of  exactions  by  organized  labor. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  account  for  charges  that  they 
have  to  make,  but  just  the  same  they  realize  that 
the  public  will  not  view  kindly  quotations  of  $15  and 
$16  a  ton  for  household  coal. 

Beyond  question  there  will  be  quite  an  opportunity 
for  useful  propaganda  work  during  the  coming  year, 
and  associations  large  and  small  should  take  all  poss¬ 
ible  means  for  explaining  to  the  press  and  public 
just  what  the  situation  is  with  regard  to  coal  prices. 

Coal-Mining  in  France. 

The  production  of  the  French  coal  mines  for  the 
year  1919,  exclusive  of  Lorraine,  was  only  19,500,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  26,322,000  tons  in  1918,  and 
almost  30,000,000  tons  m  1917.  The  Lorraine  coal 
production  was  2,325,000  tons.  The  coal  consump¬ 
tion  of  Lorraine  is  far  greater  than  its  production, 
thus  adding  to  the  French  coal  deficit.  The  total 
importations  of  coal  for  the  year  1919  amounted  to 
18,600,000  tons. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  coal  mines  in  and  about  Lens,  all 
of  the  year  1920  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
removal  of  the  debris  from  the  pits.  The  majority 
of  the  mines  are  flooded,  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  mine  shafts.  It  is  reported  that  a  German  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  charged  with  the  construction 
and  repair  of  the  mine  shafts,  all  of  the  cement  to 
be  furnished  by  Germany.  Electric  pumps  are  being 
installed.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  two 
or  three  years  to  pump  out  the  water*  and  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  coal,  even  on  a  small  scale,  will  not  be 
possible  before  1923  or  1924.  Prewar  production 
will  not  be  attained  by  the  Lens  coal  mines  before 
1926  or  1929.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the 
coal  crisis  persists. 

The  French  coal  requirements  are  40  per  cent 
greater  than  the  present  production  and  importation 
of  that  material,  and  small  hopes  are  entertained 
for  any  early  improvement  in  the  situation.  New 
and  more  rigid  restrictions  upon  consumption  are 
being  applied. 


NOTES  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

General  Sales  Agent  A.  A.  Liggett,  of  the  Raleigh 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  spent  several  days  last  week  in 
Chicago. 

W.  H.  Henchy,  a  wholesale  coal  dealer  from  De¬ 
troit,  was  looking  for  coal  in  the  Cincinnati  market 
last  week. 

President  R.  S.  Magee  and  Secretary  A.  L.  Moses, 
of  the  Southeastern  Coal  Co.,  have  been  at  Charles¬ 
ton  and  vicinity  this  week. 

H.  M.  Hall,  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  here  to  visit  the  local  office  of  his  com¬ 
pany  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  RR.,  in  anticipation  of  the 
resumption  of  export  business,  is  repairing  their 
Pier  4  trestle  at  Greenwich  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  expense  will  be  about  $100,000. 
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GET  OUR  SERVICE 


WE  SATISFY  THE  EXACTING  DEALER  by 
having  studied  the  needs  of  HIS  TRADE  and  giving 
him  what  they  want: 

ALABAMA  &  KENTUCKY  COAL 


NORCO-BLOCK 

Mined  at  Nortonville,  Kentucky.  Premier  West  Kentucky 

Domestic. 

ORIGINAL  EMPIRE 

Mined  at  Empire,  Kentucky.  For  40  years  Southern 
Kentucky’s  Standard  Domestic. 

KENTUCKY  SUNBEAM  BLOCK 

Will  Brighten  the  Home. 

HARLAN  SUPERIOR  BLOCK 

Eastern  Kentucky’s  Superior  Domestic. 

STERLING  BLACK  CREEK,  ALABAMA’S 

Best  Domestic,  Washed  Furnace,  Bunker  Coal. 

WE  SATISFY  THE  PRODUCER  by  giving  him 
the  representation  he  wants  and  by  FAIR  DISTRI¬ 
BUTION  of  his  coal  to  the  trade  for  which  same  is 
best  suited. 

WE  DEMONSTRATE  the  greatest  FUEL  EFFI¬ 
CIENCY  at  minimum  cost. 

WE  NEED  GREATER  PRODUCTION  therefore 
urge  PRODUCERS  CONSUMERS  AND  DEAL¬ 
ERS  alike  to  test  our  SERVICE. 

Monro  B.  Lanier,  Russel  D.  Lanier,  Sterling  S.  Lanier,  Jr. 

President  General  Sales  Agent  Manager  of  Mines 

Home  Office:  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Telephone  Charles  O.  Fowler,  Northern  Manager  Telephone 
Wabash  u76  Plymouth  Bldg.,  417  S.  Dearborn  St.  Wabash  iu7 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Established  1887 


c. 


Monro -Warrior  Coal 
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OCEAN  COAL  FREIGHTS. 


Coke  Industry  in  the  United  States. 


Chartering  More  Active  as  Export  Restric¬ 
tions  Are  Gradually  Raised. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  somewhat  increased 
activity  in  the  chartering  of  vessels  for  carrying 
coal  to  Europe,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  with 
which  export  permits  are  being  issued,  especially  for 
loading  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  A  shipper 
with  credit  in  the  pools  and  a  steamer  in  port  is 
now  pretty  sure  of  securing  a  permit,  low-sulphur 
gas  coal  being  the  only  grade  on  which  rigid  re¬ 
strictions  against  offshore  shipments  are  still  being 
maintained. 

Freight  rates  to  Europe  have  advanced  slightly, 
according  to  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  New  York  ship 
brokers,  but  those  to  other  destinations  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Prevailing  rates  to  certain  European, 
South  American  and  West  Indian  destinations  are 


By-Product  Ovens  Turn  Out  56  Per  Cent  of  Total  Tonnage  in  1919,  Their  Output  Last  Year 
Exceeding  That  of  Beehive  Ovens  for  First  Time  on  Record. 


about  as  follows,  under  the 

gross  form  of 

charter : 

Europ 

e. 

Daily 

Rate,  discharge. 

Stockholm . 

. . .  .$22.00-22.50 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

....  22.00 

1,000 

Antwerp-Rotterdam  . 

....  19.50 

1,000 

Hamburg  . 

. ...  21.00-22.00 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  . 

(excluding  Rouen) 

....  19.50 

800 

Lisbon  . 

....  18.00-19.00 

1,000 

Barcelona ' . 

....  21.50-22.00 

1,000 

Algiers  . 

....  21.50-22.00 

800 

Marseilles  . 

....  21.50-22.00 

1,000 

Genoa-Leghorn  . 

. ...  22.00 

1,000 

Spezia-Savona . 

. ...  22.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . 

....  25.00 

1,000 

Trieste-Venice . 

. ...  26.00 

1,000 

Port  Said  . , 

....  26.00 

1,000 

South  America. 


Pernambuco . 

$15.50 

500 

Bahia  . 

15.50 

500 

Rio  Janeiro . 

14.50 

1,000 

Santos  . 

15.00-16.00 

600 

Buenos  Aires-La  Plata-Monte- 

video  . 

13.00-13.50 

1,000 

Para  . 

14.50 

500 

Rosario  . 

15.50-16.50 

750 

Bahia  Blanca . 

16.00 

1,000 

Nitrate  Range  . 

9.00-10.00 

750 

West  Indies. 

Havana  . 

$6.00-  6.50 

600 

Sagua-Cardenas  . 

8.00-  8.50 

300 

Cienfuegos  . 

8.00 

500 

Caibarien  . 

8.00-  8.50 

300 

Guantanamo  . 

8.00 

500 

Manzanillo  . 

9.00 

300 

Bermuda  . 

7.00-  7.50* 

300 

Kingston  . 

8.50 

400 

St.  Lucia . 

9.50 

500 

Barbados  . 

9.50 

500 

Santiago  . 

8.00 

500 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad . 

9.50-10.00 

500 

Guracao  . 

8.50-  9.00f 

500 

Demerara  . 

13.00 

400 

St.  Thomas . 

8.00 

500 

*Port  charges  and  free  discharge. 
tPort  charges. 


The  papers  announce  with  much  gusto  the  arrest 
of  coal  men  in  the  Middle  West.  Apparently  it 
makes  a  juicy  morsel  for  the  editors  of  the  dailies. 
Often  these  sensational  raids  on  the  trade  amount 
to  nothing,  in  fact  seldom  do  they  involve  more 
than  the  payment  of  large  legal  fees  and  a  little 
temporary  inconvenience,  but  it  is  one  of  the  times 
when  a  fellow  needs  a  friend,  as  Briggs  says,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  district  attorney  stands  up  and  de¬ 
nounces  “the  prisoners.”  No  business  man  likes  to 
have  that  designation  applied  to  him,  and  apparently 
the  representatives  of  the  prosecution  realize  that 
fact  and  take  advantage  of  it  as  much  as  possible. 


According  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  total  production  of 
coke  in  1919,  including  beehive  and  by-product  but 
excluding  gas-house  coke,  was  44.821,000  net  tons, 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  1918  of  11,657,000  tons, 
or  20.6  per  cent. 

The  decrease  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  bee¬ 
hive  coke,  the  production  of  which  fell  off  36  per 
cent.  The  output  of  by-product  coke  decreased  only 
3.2  per  cent.  The  output  of  by-product  coke  conse¬ 
quently  exceeded  that  of  beehive  coke  for  the  first 
time. 

In  1918  about  46  per  cent  of  the  total  coke  made 
in  the  United  States  was  produced  in  by-product 
ovens  and  54  per  cent  in  beehive  ovens.  In  1919  the 
proportions  were  reversed,  56  per  cent  coming  from 
by-product  and  only  44  per  cent  from  beehive  ovens. 
The  year  1919  thus  marked  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  coke  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

The  figures  are:  By-product,  25,171,000  tons;  bee¬ 
hive,  19,650,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  coke  manufactured  in  1919  at 
illuminating-gas  plants,  not  included  in  the  figures 
given  above,  was  about  3,200,000  tons.  The  total 
quantity  of  coke  produced  in  1919  was  therefore 
about  48,000,000  tons. 

These  figures  are  preliminary  only.  Those  for 
beehive  coke  are  estimated  from  shipments  by  rail. 
Those  for  by-product  coke  are  based  on  reports 
collected  from  producers  in  a  preliminary  canvass. 
The  figures  for  both  are  subject  to  revision  and  will 
be  revised  when  the  annual  statistical  canvass  is 
completed. 

The  blast  furnaces  are  the  great  customers  of  the 
coke  industry.  In  1918,  according  to  the  statistical 
report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  for 
1918,  they  consumed  45,704,000  net  tons  of  coke,  or 
81  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  beehive  and  by¬ 
product  coke  combined. 

With  the  growth  in  the  output  of  by-product  coke 
the  beehive  coke  industry  is  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  an  auxiliary  source  of  supply,  carrying 
the  peak  load  in  times  of  extreme  activity  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  restricted  in  times  of  depression.  This 
fact  makes  the  current  output  of  beehive  coke  a 
highly  sensitive  business  barometer. 


Beehive  Output  by  States. 


States 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

West  Virginia  . 

Ala.,  Tenn.,  and  Georgia 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  . 
Colo.,  Okla.,  and  N.  Mex 
Washington  and  Utah  , 
Total  . 


and  1919: 

Net  Tons 

K 

1918* 

1919f 

.22,276,000 

14,861,000 

.  2,717,000 

1,061,000 

.  2,042,000 

1,695,000 

.  1,535,000 

1,201,000 

.  1,401,000 

558,000 

.  510,000 

274,000 

.30,481,000 

19,650,000 

*Final  figures. 
'Estimates. 


By-Product  Output 

Output  of  by-product  coke 
two  years  is  shown  below : 


by  States. 

by  States  in  the  past 


Net 


States 

1918 

1919 

Alabama  . 

.  2,634,451 

2,255,000 

Illinois  . 

.  2,285,610 

1,705,000 

Indiana  . 

.  3,898,215 

3,691,000 

Kentucky  . 

.  517,749 

408,000 

Maryland  . . 

.  474,368 

356,000 

Massachusetts  . 

.  556,397 

393,000 

Minnesota  . 

.  784,065 

586,000 

New  Jersey . 

.  682,148 

789,000 

New  York  . 

.  1.069,587 

751,000 

Ohio  . 

.  5,226,334 

5,445,000 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  4,586,981 

5,747,000 

Tennessee  . 

.  124,469 

105,000 

Washington  . 

.  30,129 

28,000 

West  Virginia  . 603,393 

Combined  States*  .  2,523,684 

Total  . 25,997,580 


393,000 

2,519,000 

25,171,000 


Date 

January  1,  1918 
January  1,  1919 


January  1,  1920 


39,500,000 


'Includes  Colorado,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island  and 
Wisconsin  combined  to  avoid  disclosing  operations  of  indi- 
vidual  companies. 


Capacity  of  By-Product  Plants. 

The  capacity  of  a  coke  oven  naturally  depends 
upon  the  number  of  hours  adopted  as  standard 
coking  time.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  by¬ 
product  plants  of  the  country,  defined  as  “the  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  of  coke  of  the  grade  desired  by  the 
operator  which  can  be  produced  when  all  conditions 
are  favorable,  with  all  ovens  active”  has  been  as 
follows : 

Net  Tons 

.  27,000,000 

.  33,700,000 


The  annual  capacity  of  the  plants  completed  and 
in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1920,  including 
ovens  temporarily  idle,  was  39,500,000  net  tons.  This 
figure  represents  the  output  at  full  capacity— opera¬ 
tion  of  100  per  cent.  In  actual  practice  an  average 
operation  above  90  per  cent  cannot  be  assumed  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  average  for  the  year  1918,  when  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  speed  up  the  recovery  of  by¬ 
products,  was  86.9  per  cent  of  maximum  capacity. 
The  average  for  1919  appears  to  have  been  about 
70  per  cent. 

In  estimating  the  coke  or  the  by-products  recov¬ 
erable  from  the  country’s  existing  by-product  ovens 
the  assumed  percentage  of  operation  should  there¬ 
fore  not  exceed  90  per  cent.  Indeed,  the  safer  figure 
of  85  per  cent  would  appear  better  justified  by 
experience. 

The  completion  of  the  plants  now  under  con¬ 
struction  may  raise  the  capacity  to  a  maximum  of 
approximately  43,300,000  tons,  or  36,800,000  tons 
under  an  operation  of  85  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  producers  as  well  as  some  of  the 
public  think  that  the  retail  trade  makes  too  much 
money. 


The  Iniquitous  Tax  Law. 

The  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  existing  Federal 
income  tax  law  is  becoming  so  insistent  in  business 
and  financial  circles  that  it  would  seem  as  if  Con¬ 
gress  would  soon  have  to  take  action  along  that 
line.  The  present  system  is  not  only  cumbersome 
and  intricate,  but  it  has  even  worse  features. 

As  pointed  out  by  one  authority  on  financial  mat¬ 
ters,  it  confiscates  earnings  needed  to  strengthen 
business  concerns,  takes  possession  of  the  large  part 
of  new  investment  money  that  has  heretofore  fur¬ 
nished  capital  for  commercial  and  financial  develop¬ 
ment,  extinguishes  ambition  to  extend  business  and 
increase  production,  and  generates  business  extrava¬ 
gance  in  paying  out  profits  freely,  because  otherwise 
the  greater  part  of  them  would  go  to  the  tax  col¬ 
lector. 

The  remedy  proposed  is  a  tax  on  sales,  which 
would  eliminate  to  a  large  extent  the  evils  named 
above  without  depriving  the  Government  of  any  of 
the  revenue  derived  under  the  present  method  of 
taxation.  Of  course,  what  is  needed  over  and  above 
everything  else  is  a  reduction  in  the  expense  of  run¬ 
ning  the  Government,  the  doing  away  with  super¬ 
fluous  bureaus  and  the  cutting  down  of  appropria¬ 
tions  all  along  the  line.  But  in  the  meantime  money 
should  be  raised  in  ways  that  will  do  the  least 
injury  to  business. 


Tests  of  cooking  and  heating  devices  of  all  kinds 
are  being  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  While  these  are  to  constitute  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  fuels  and  fuel  appliances 
for  army  requirements,  the  results,  which  will 
eventually  be  made  public,  will  be  of  value  to  all 
householders. 
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Loading  coal  into  trucks 
with  a  Scoop  Conveyor  saves 
labor  and  permits  of  more 
deliveries  per  day.  The 
scoop  on  the  feeding  end  of 
the  machine  can  be  pushed  or 
buried  right  into  the  coal  pile, 
making  it  possible  to  simply 
'scrape  the  coal  into  the 
carrying  belt,  instead  of 
lifting  it  up  by  shovelfuls 
into  the  feeding  hoppers 
fitted  to  ordinary  conveyors. 


Unloading  coal  from  hop¬ 
per  bottom  cars  with  a  Scoop 
Conveyor  saves  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  track  hopper  or  pit. 
To  unload  a  car  the  scoop 
end  of  the  machine  is  pushed 
under  the  hopper  doors  and 
the  material  is  carried  away 
by  the  belt  as  fast  as  it  flows 
through.  Cars  can  thus  be 
unloaded  quickly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  at  any 
point  along  the  track. 


THE  SCOOP  CONVEYOR  FOR  RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 


Equipped  with  HIGH-FLIGHT  Belt 
and  Screen  Attachment 

EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE  PILE  TO 

ANOTHER  when  it  is  necessary  to  load  one 
wagon  with  one  kind  of  coal  and  the  next  wagon 
with  another  kind. 

• 

WHEELS  ARE  AWAY  FROM  COAL  PILE 

and  do  not  crush  the  coal. 

NO  BREAKAGE  OF  COAL  in  picking  up  or 

discharging  to  screen. 

PERFECT  SCREENING.  The  fines  or  dirt 
settle  to  the  bottom  or  next  to  belt  while  coal  is  con¬ 
veyed  up  the  incline  and  when  it  is  evenly  dis¬ 


charged  in  a  thin  continuous  stream  to  screen,  the 
fines  being  already  separated  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  readily  pass  through  the  screen  openings. 

Handles  All  Kinds  of  Coal 

Over  2,000  Users 

HAVE  FOUND  THE  SCOOP  CONVEYOR 
A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT  FOR 
STORING  AND  RECLAIMING,  LOAD¬ 
ING  AND  UNLOADING  CARS,  TRUCKS 
AND  WAGONS.  Quantity  production  enables 
us  to  sell  the  Scoop  Conveyor  at  so  low  a  price  that 
the  smallest  coal  yard  can  profitably  use  one  of  these 
modern  time  and  labor  saving  machines. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  85 

PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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CANADA’S  COAL  PROBLEM. 


Feasibility  of  Shipping  Nova  Scotia  Tonnage 

Further  Up  St.  Lawrence  Being  Studied. 

The  high  price  of  coal  in  the  United  States  and 
the  adverse  rate  of  exchange  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  Canada  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  Dominion  becoming  less  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  its  bituminous  supply. 

Owing  to  the  relatively  short  distance  between  the 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields 
and  central  Canada,  and  the  part  which  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  play  in  cheapen¬ 
ing  transportation  and  facilitating  wide  distribution, 
there  is  little  chance  of  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  district  displacing  any  im¬ 
portant  tonnage  of  American  soft  coal  in  Ontario 
and  the  adjacent  sections  of  Quebec  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces. 

But  there  is  a  possibility  of  Nova  Scotia  coal 
supplanting  considerable  coal  from  this  side  of  the 
border  in  the  St.  Lawrence  markets,  and  of  coal 
from  Alberta  offering  stronger  competition  to  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  in  the  section  of  Canada  tributary  to  the 
upper  lake  ports-. 

In  discussing  this  matter  a  writer  in  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  Mining  Journal  says: 

“The  feasibility  of  sending  coal  by  water  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Montreal  has  already  been  demon¬ 
strated.  What  can  be  done  to  cover  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  Montreal  and  Fort  William  that  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  United  States  coal?  The 
cheapness  of  transportation  from  the  United  States 
central  coal  field  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  territories  arises  from  a  combination  of  water 
transport  and  a  preferred  inland  freight  rate  from 
the  mines  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

“The  carriage  of  coal  to  Canada  gives  an  outward 
load  for  the  cars  carrying  iron  ore  from  the  Lake 
Superior  rhnges  to  Pittsburgh,  which  otherwise 
would  make  the  outward  journey  in  an  empty  condi¬ 
tion.  From  such  points  as  Ashtabula  and  Cleveland, 
the  transportation  of  coal  to  Canadian  ports  is 
cheaply  affected  by  the  water  routes. 

Deepening  of  St<  Lawrence  Discussed. 

“Apparently  the  only  w'ay  by  which  the  radius  of 
distribution  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  can  be  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  west  to  say  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  by  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  channel  so 
as  to  give  access  to  ocean-going  vessels  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  such  event,  Nova  Scotia  coal  could  com¬ 
pete  on  fairly  even  terms  so  far  as  transportation  is 
concerned  with  United  States  coal,  as  the  all- water 
route  from  Nova  Scotian  ports  to  the  point  of  un¬ 
loading  in  a  Great  Lakes  port  would  offset  the  pre¬ 
ferred  rail  rate  from  the  United  States  mines  to  the 
point  of  transhipment  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

“This  project  is  under  investigation.  So  far,  all 
the  protests  that  have  been  made  against  the  project 
are  such  as,  if  conversely  applied,  constitute  argu¬ 
ments  for  its  carrying  out,  so  far  as  Canada  is  in-  ' 
terested. 

“It  may  be  submitted  that  if  the  project  is  pro¬ 
nounced  feasible  it  offers  to  Canada  the  opportunity 
to  become  thoroughly  self-supplying  and  self-con¬ 
tained  in  bituminous  coal  supply.  By  affording  to 
Nova  Scotia  a  cheap  water-route  for  coal  shipments, 
the  coal  miners  there  would  be  able  to  so  enlarge 
outputs  as  to  effectively  reduce  costs  of  production, 
and  soft  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  could  be  shipped 
far  enough  west  to  span  the  country  and  meet  Ca¬ 
nadian  soft  coal  shipped  from  the  western  mines. 

The  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is 
however  not  an  immediate  possibility,  while  the 
necessity  to  make  Canada  more  independent  in  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  supply  is  indeed  a  most  immediate 
urgency.  What  is  feasible  is  the  enlargement  of 
distribution  of  Nova  Scotian  coal  today?  We  can 
at  least  get  back  to  the  pre-war  shipments  to  St. 
Lawrence  ports  of  some  two  million  tons  annually. 

“Further  the  same  factors  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  coal  production  have  been  at  work  in  the  United 
States  also.  There  is  also  some  encouragement  in 
knowing  that  the  Canadian  people  have  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  awakened  to  the  serious  handicap  we  suffer 


from  such  entire  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  coal,  the  danger  of  dislocation  of  our  business, 
the  threat  of  discomfort  and  physical  danger  that 
are  always  impending  whenever  interruptions  to  our 
coal  supply  occur. 

“These  new  conditions  suggest  that  an  extension 
of  the  pre-war  radius  of  distribution  for  Nova 
Scotia  coal  may  be  possible  at  the  present  time  if 
energetic  effort  is  made  by  the  operators  to  recover 
and  extend  the  St.  Lawrence  markets. 

“The  present  moment  offers  an  opportunity  to  the 
coal  interests  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  transportation 
interests  of  Eastern  Canada  to  work  together  to 
secure  the  future  permanency  of  the  coal  trade  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which,  whether  they  appreciate  it  or 
not,  is  something  on  which  the  railways,  the  public 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  are  equally  interested 
with  the  coal  operators-  and  the  mining  population.” 


Price  Advance  in  Boston. 

Anthracite  coal  has  made  a  record  jump  in  Bos¬ 
ton  (on  Thursday),  with  the  pea  grade  ascending 
$1.75  a  ton,  to  $12.75;  furnace,  $1.50,  to  $14.25,  and 
nut,  stove  and  egg,  $1,  to  $14.50  a  ton.  There  had 
been  a  tremendous  amount  of  pea  coal  left  on  the 
dealers’  hands  from  the  Storrow  Administration, 
when  it  was  forced  in  with  other  shipments,  and 
for  two  years  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it  had  been  kept 
up  by  means  of  lower  prices.  Now  that  supply  is 
gone  and  the  new  pea  coal  will  come  in  at  the 
higher  prices  prevailing  at  the  mines. 

Wages  of  all  laborers  have  just  been  advanced 
$5  weekly  and  clerks  will  be  treated  similarly.  The 
barge  freight  rate  from  New  York  was  this  week 
advanced  from  $1.50  to  $2.10  a  ton  for  the  lowest. 

These  two  things  are  enough,  it  is  said,  to  take 
up  all  of  the  advance  at  retail.  So  far  as  the  in¬ 
crease  to  the  miners  will  add  to  the  cost  at  the 
mines,  this  will  be  well  cared  for  by  the  “slack” 
from  the  last  advance  at  retail,  which  was  due  to 
the  bad  conditions  of  delivery  and  transportation 
then  existing  in  New  England,  but  no  gone. 


New  Fairmont  Wage  Rates. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  April  1. — The  wage  increase 
agreed  upon  in  New  York  yesterday  will  be  put  into 
effect  today  in  the  Fairmont  region.  It  provides 
for  an  increase  of  24  cents  a  net  ton  in  the  pick 
mining  rate,  $1  a  day  for  day  labor,  and  53  cents  a 
day  for  trapper  boys. 

In  this  region  the  rate  for  pick  mining  in  open- 
light  mines,  which  was  63.6  cents  per  ton,  will  be 
87.6  cents  under  the  new  scale,  or  an  increase  of 
almost  38  per  cent.  In  mines  where  closed  lights 
are  used  the  old  rate  was  65  cents  and  the  new  89, 
an  increase  of  37  per  cent. 

The  new  day  basis  rates  will  be:  Drivers,  $5.52; 
tracklayers,  $5.52;  tracklayers’  helpers,  $5.20;  greas¬ 
ers,  $3.50;  timbermen,  $5.52;  motormen,  $5.79;  other 
inside  day  labor,  $5.20;  pumpers,  $5.20;  motormen 
helpers,  $5.52;  tipple  men,  $5.05;  trappers,  $2.88. 


The  Metropolitan  Marine  &  Fuel  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  of  Boston,  has  been 
incorporated  to  operate  a  fleet  of  three  ocean  tugs 
and  eleven  barges.  The  fleet  was  acquired  from  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  transfers  of  coastwise  tonnage  recorded 
for  a  long  time.  The  fleet  comprises  the  tugs  Pied¬ 
mont,  Savage  and  Georges  Creek  and  barges  Nos. 
5,  6,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23  and  24. 


Connellsville  Coke  Market. 


Prices  Advance  to  $11.00-$12.00  for  Furnace 
and  $13.00-$15.00  for  Foundry. 

“The  coke  market  opened  with  considerable  vigor 
late  last  week,  at  prices  far  above  the  Government 
limits,”  says  the  Connellsville  Courier,  “and  has 
since  been  advancing  rather  sharply. 

“Predictions  are  already  made  that  the  market 
will  be  at  $12  minimum  for  furnace  coke  within  a 
day  or  two.  These  predictions  may  easily  be  veri¬ 
fied,  and  even  higher  than  $12  may  of  course  be 
done,  but  naturally  coke  cannot  advance  a  dollar  a 
day  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  reaction  being  in¬ 
evitable  unless  the  market  stops  at  a  level  where  it 
can  stick. 

“For  many  weeks  past  there  has  been  scarcely  any 
prompt  furnace  coke  available  in  the  market,  car 
supplies  being  so  small  that  practically  all  the  coke 
that  could  be  shipped  had  to  go  out  to  regular 
customers. 

“At  the  opening  of  the  market  last  week  a  few 
sales  of  prompt  foundry  coke  were  made  at  $10, 
furnace  coke  at  the  same  time  selling  at  $9,  but  the 
spread  soon  began  to  increase,  and  Monday  of  this 
week  when  furnace  coke  was  selling  at  $11,  foundry 
coke  was  bringing  $13,  showing  a  $2  spread,  and 
roughly  speaking  this  has  been  the  spread  this  week. 
The  spread  seems  natural  enough,  being  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  in  percentage  as  when  prices  were 
$6  for  furnace  coke  and  $7  for  foundry. 

“Yesterday  and  today  foundry  coke  has  brought 
$13  as  minimum,  and  a  few  sales  are  reported  at 
$14.  The  top  price  reported,  however,  is  $15,  it 
being  well  authenticated  that  one  carload  of  foun¬ 
dry  coke,  of  merely  standard  grade,  brought  that 
figure. 

“The  market  as  a  whole  is  thus  quotable  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Furnace,  $11  to  $12;  foundry,  $13  to  $15. 

“The  Pittsburgh  district  coal  market  has  found  a 
level  for  prompt  lots  at  $4.50  to  $5,  and  quite  a 
number  of  small  lot  sales  have  been  put  through. 
The  steel  interests  have  been  the  principal  buyers. 

“It  is  said  that  leading  operators  desire  to  hold 
the  contract  market  from  going  above  about  $3.50, 
the  assumption  being  that  higher  prices  might  be 
obtainable.” 


The  Fall  River  News  does  not  hesitate  to  term, 
“War  on  Society,”  the  making  of  the  recent  de¬ 
mands  by  miners  which  will  so  much  increase  the 
selling  price  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 
The  cost  of  coal  is  really  a  serious  matter  down 
East.  The  assertion  is  quite  forcefully  made  that 
manufacturing  interests  will  be  prompted  to  lo¬ 
cate  nearer  the  mines,  and  while  no  such  re¬ 
course  is  available  to  the  coal-consuming  popu¬ 
lace  with  reference  *to  their  domestic  supplies, 
there  will  continue  to  be  all  the  stronger  agita¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  especially  if  the  crest  of  the 
high-wage  era  soon  passes  by.  Comment  among  the 
trade  in  the  New  England  States  indicates  the 
thought  that  there  will  be  much  criticism  by  con¬ 
sumers  during  the  coming  year,  through  no 
fault  of  the  local  coal  men. 


Pittsburgh.— H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  effective 
April  1,  will  increase  wages  of  employees  approxi¬ 
mately  15  per  cent.  Independent  coke  concerns  are 
expected  to  follow  suit. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


White  Ash. 

„ A 

Red  Ash. 

-A 

Lykens^Valley. 

Broken  . 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

Egg  . 

.  6.35-7.10* 

8.20-8.95* 

6.55-7.30* 

8.40-9.15* 

6.80 

8.65 

Stove  . . 

8.45-9.20* 

6.80-7.55* 

8.65-9.40* 

7.20 

9.05 

Chestnut  .... 

.  6.70-7.45* 

8.55-9.30* 

6.80-7.55* 

8.65-9.40* 

7.20 

9.05 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat  •  • , 
Rice  . 

.  5.30-6.00* 

.  2.75-3.00* 

7.05-7.75* 

5.15-6.00* 

4.50-4.75* 

5.40-6.00* 

7.05-7.75* 

5.65 

7.40 

Barley  . 

3.50-4.00f 

....... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 

tHighest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 
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COAL 

WANTED 

Thoroughly  responsible  jobbing  firm 
with  transportation  facilities  wants  to 
contract  with  Central  Pennsylvania  or 
West  Virginia  operators  for  150,000 
to  200,000  tons  bituminous  coal  for 
shipment  to  New  York  tidewater  piers 
during  year  April  1,  1920  to  April  1, 
1921. 

Address,  “RELIABLE” 

Care  of  Saward’s  Journal 


Typical  Railroad  Coaling  Plant  Equipped  with  V-Bucket 
Elevator  Conveyor. 


COAL  HANDLING 

The  excessive  cost  of  labor  requires  that  you  handle 
your  coal  by  machinery. 

We  specialize  in  the  design  and  installation  of  ele¬ 
vating  and  conveying  systems  for  the  rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  handling  and  storage  of  coal,  reducing  manual 
labor  to  the  minimum  and  eliminating  demurrage 
charges. 

Our  design  and  installation  insure  unloading  at  the 
rate  of  a  50-ton  car  per  hour  with  one  or  not  more  than 
two  men  at  a  cost  of  2c  per  ton  for  power. 

The  total  cost  per  ton  to  unload  and  store,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  and  depreciation,  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  volume  of  business  and  varies  from  8  to  15c  per  ton. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request. 


Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

261  Franklin  St.  Engine  s  Boston  9 


T.  K.  DENNIN 

Transportation  Line 

Transportation  and  Lighterage 

Scows,  Lighters  and  Barges 
Always  on  Hand  for  Freight 
or  Charter  to  New  York 
Harbor,  Hudson  River  and 
Long  Island  Sound 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Passenger  Terminal 
Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 

Quotations  Upon  Request 
Telephones: 

RECTOR  2189,  2190,  2192,  2193 
Night  Call: 

MARKET  1000;  EX.  517 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Two  coal  sheds  belonging  to  A.  Busch  &  Sons,  at 
Newton  Creek  and  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
were  damaged  by  fire  last  Wednesday.  The  loss  is 
■estimated  at  $75,000. 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co.  will  move  on  or  about  May  1 
from  No.  1  Broadway  to  much  larger  quarters  in 
the  Marbridge  Building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Broadway  and  34th  street,  overlooking  Herald 
Square. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  issued  revised 
■classifications  lists,  which  represent  the  work  of 
many  months.  A  lot  of  mines  have  had  their  classi¬ 
fications  changed  in  the  existing  pools  and  three  new 
gas  coal  pools  have  been  created  at  Baltimore. 

All  the  embargoes  against  the  New  York  harbor 
bituminous  ports  have  been  raised  and  permits  are 
;no  longer  required  for  tidewater  shipments.  The 
doing  away  with  the  permit  system  is  something 
that  shippers  have  been  trying  to  bring  about  for  a 
Jong  time. 

Shortly  after  May  1  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel 
Co.  will  move  its  offices  from  their  present  loca¬ 
tion  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Washington  Build¬ 
ing  to  a  larger  suite  on  the  same  floor,  overlook¬ 
ing  Battery  Park.  Sandford  &  Talbot  will  move 
from  the  eleventh  floor  to  one  of  the  rooms  to 
be  vacated  by  the  Knickerbocker. 

The  United  States  Trucking  Corporation,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  United  States  Distributing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  purchased  the  business,  assets  and  good-will 
•of  the  Howard  H.  Logue  Co.,  Inc.,  stevedores. 
Howard  H.  Logue,  formerly  president  of  the  Logue 
Company,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Trucking  Corporation  and  will  be  in  direct  charge 
of  all  its  stevedoring  operations. 

The  action  of  the  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Co. 
in  withdrawing  its  application  for  a  permit  to  build 
a  2.000.000-gallon  oil  storage  plant  in  the  vicinity 
■of  50th  Street  and  the  East  River  is  significant  of 
the  dying  out  of  the  oil  craze.  A  few  months  ago 
the  oil  people  were  claiming  that  they  were  going  to 
shove  the  coal  men  right  off  the  map,  but  they 
haven’t  done  it  yet  and  are  evidently  giving  it  up 
.as  a  bad  job  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned. 

The  Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.  will  move  early 
in  May  from  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Washington 
Building  to  the  offices  on  the  e.ighth  floor  now 
occupied  by  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  who,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  have  leased  space  in  the 
building  at  25  Beaver  street.  W.  C.  Atwater  & 
Co.  will  occupy  the  present  quarters  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  company,  together  with  several  adjoining 
rooms. 


Matlack  C.  &  I.  Corp.  Changes. 

The  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation,  of  New 
York,  announces  that  on  April  1,  1920,  C.  Andrade, 
Jr.,  resigned  as  secretary  and  treasurer  and  retired 
from  the  board  of  directors. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul  Debevoise,  formerly  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  Debevoise-Anderson  Co., 
Inc.,  merchants  in  pig  iron,  coal  and  coke,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  and  made  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Cor¬ 
poration  and  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  its  af¬ 
fairs. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  are 
now  as  follows : 

President — Roy  A.  Rainey,  managing  trustee  of 
W.  J.  Rainey. 

Vice-president — Scott  Stewart,  general  manager 
of  W.  J.  Rainey  and  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co. 

Vice-president  and  general  manager — Howard  C. 
Matlack. 

Secretary-treasurer  —  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul 
Debevoise. 


William  Watson  Coe,  general  manager  of  the 
Pocahontas  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  died  Wednesday 
of  paralysis  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.  He  had  been 
chief  engineer  of  construction  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Railroad  and  later  chief  engineer  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western.  A  son  has  long  been  identified  with 
-the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 


Merwin  White — Obituary. 

Merwin  White,  president  of  John  R.  White  & 
Son,  Inc.,  old  established  coal  merchants  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  the 
24th  of  March,  in  the  43rd  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
White  was  the  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Wurts  White, 
who  died  something  less  than  15  years  ago,  while 
at  the  head  of  the  company  referred  to,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  the  late  John  R.  White,  the  founder  of 
the  house,  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  in  the  eastern  trade. 

The  Whites  were  originally  Pennsylvania  people 
and  the  name  Wurts  also  designates  an  old-time 
Pennsylvania  family  identified  with  the  earliest  days 
of  the  coal  trade  in  both  the  Lehigh  and  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  regions.  The  business  of  the  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1860  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
after  establishment  handled  tonnage  that  reached 
New  York  in  canal-boats  and  was  transshipped  here 
for  forwarding  to  the  eastward.  In  the  seventies 
and  later  the  firm  was  in  close  touch  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  management  and  sold  much  of 
that  tonnage. 


More  Going  Out  Than  Coining  In. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  customary  for 
us  to  publish  the  figures  of  immigration,  but  as  the 
Immigration  Bulletin  has  been  discontinued,  only 
now  are  we  able,  through  courtesy  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Bureau,  to  carry  the  figures  up  to  the  end  of 
November,  1919. 

During  the  11  months  of  the  past  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  persons  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try  increased  steadily  by  months  since  the  first  of 
1919,  while  the  number  coming  in  continued  to  be 
less  than  the  number  going  out.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  is  not  plenty  of  “raw  material'’  to  do  the 
rough  work !  It  must  be  understood  that  about  one 
half  of  those  coming  are  females,  while  the  ma¬ 
jority  emigrating  are  men  who  have  wives  and 
families  on  the  other  side. 

Details  are  as  below. 

Emigration,  1919. 


January  . 

. . .  8,099 

Tuly  . . 

. . . .  25,757 

February  . . . . 

...  11,010 

August  . 

. ...  28,934 

March  . 

. .  16,019 

September  . . 

....  27,770 

April  . 

...  17,203 

October  .... 

. . . .  25,447 

May  . 

...  17,800 

November  . . 

. ...  36.105 

June  . 

Total  . 

....239,519 

Arrivals  for 

same  period 

were : 

Immigration,  1919. 

January  . 

. . .  9,852 

Julv  . 

. ...  18,152 

February  . . . . 

...  10,586 

August  . 

. ...  20,597 

March  . 

September  . . 

April  . 

...  16,860 

October  .... 

....  32,418 

May  . 

...  15,093 

November  .  . . 

. ...  27,219 

June  . 

...  17.987 

Total  . 

....209,453 

A  Strange  Letter 

The  more  one  studies  President  Wilson’s  letter 
to  the  bituminous  miners  and  operators  transmitting 
the  majority  report  of  his  wage  commission,  the 
more  one  is  impressed  with  its  peculiarities. 

"There  is  at  present,”  says  the  President,  “no 
provision  of  law  for  fixing  new  coal  prices  for 
peace-time  purposes.”  Then,  after  admitting  that 
he  has  no  legal  right  to  fix  prices,  he  adds :  “And 
unless  and  until  some  grave  emergency  shall  arise, 
which  in  my  judgment  has  a  relation  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  purpose  of  the  Lever  act,  I  would  not  feel 
justified  in  fixing  coal  prices  with  reference  to 
future  conditions  of  production.” 

In  other  words,  while  the  law  does  not  confer 
any  authority  upon  him  to  regulate  the  price  of  coal 
in  peace  times,  he  will  do  so  if  in  his  judgment  such 
a  course  seems  warranted. 

After  announcing  that  he  will  assume  the  role  of 
a  dictator  if  he  considers  the  price  of  coal  too  high, 
he  warns  the  operators  not  to  embark  on  a  criminal 
career,  but  to  comply  “to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
laws  against  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
against  profiteering.” 

Why  should  he  single  the  coal  men  out  and  insult 
them  publicly  by  insinuating  that  they  are  law¬ 
breakers  by  instinct  and  are  in  need  of  special  ad¬ 
monition  to  prevent  them  from  giving  free  rein  to 
their  criminal  proclivities?  Why  not  issue  the  same 
warning  to  the  producers  and  distributors  of  oil, 
steel,  clothing,  shoes,  building  materials  and  other 
commodities  which  have  advanced  in  price  even 
more  than  coal? 

And  above  all  why  not  warn  the  farmers  and 
particularly  the  cotton  planters?  Does  not  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  cotton  has  been  raised  from  eight 
cents  a  pound  in  1915  to  forty  cents  in  1920  afford 
as  much  ground  for  criticism  as  the  fact  that  soft 
coal  has  risen  from  an  average  of  say  $1.25  to  $1.50 
a  ton  to  $3.50  or  $4.00  a  ton  in  the  same  period? 
It  would  seem  so,  and  yet  the  President  has  never 
administered  a  rebuke  to  the  cotton  growers  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  he  ever  will. 


Coal  Cars  Ordered  Home. 

W.  C.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  Car  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  sent 
telegrams  last  Tuesday  to  all  railroads  directing 
them  to  return  coal  cars  promptly  to  mines  from 
which  they  can  be  loaded  for  destinations  on  their 
home  lines.  The  western  systems  particularly  are 
instructed  to  rush  eastern-owned  cars  to  their  home 
roads,  because  many  of  the  eastern  coal  cars  sent 
west  during  the  strike  have  not  been  returned. 

This  marks  the  first  step  of  a  plan  under  which 
the  railroads  will  take  concerted  action  to  improve 
the  freight  car  supply,  especially  coal-carrying 
equipment.  While  it  is  intended  primarily  to  aid  in 
coal  production,  officials  state  that  it  will  serve  also, 
and  in  an  important  way,  to  relocate  cars  on  their 
home  lines,  from  which  they  were  diverted  and 
widely  scattered  during  Federal  control. 


McCann-Camp  Co.,  Organized 

The  McCann-Camp  Co.,  Inc.,  a  new  corporation, 
announces  that  it  has  absorbed  the  business  of  the 
Martin-Camp  Co.,  Inc.,  and  will  continue  the  policies 
of  that  company.  The  present  offices  at  143  Liberty 
street.  New  York,  will  be  retained. 

“The  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  business 
will  continue,”  says  the  announcement.  “We  have 
mine  representation  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  fields  and  established  offices  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa.  We  invite 
you  to  avail  yourselves  of  our  increased  facilities 
and  exceptional  service.” 

The  principals  of  the  enterprise  are  Fred  McCann 
and  Irving  L.  Camp,  both  of  whom  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  coal  trade  for  many  years  and  are 
well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  East. 


Daniel  W.  Wilbur,  the  well-known  coal  man  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  a  former  mayor  of  his 
home  town,  is. interested  in  Chamber  of  Commerce 
work  and  recently  visited  New  Rochelle  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  meeting  looking  to  the  formation  of  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 
Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 
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Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 


Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 
EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Reading,  Pa. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 


Established  1868  BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 


Anthracite  [HJALL 


©Do  Bituminous 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L,  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

Fairmont — Connellsville 
W  estmoreland— Greensbur  g 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 


BOSTON 


Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal  NEW  y0RK 
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NEWS  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

John  H.  Jones  has  returned  from  a  western  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  find  another  grandchild  in  the  Jones 
household. 

William  I.  McGuire,  representative  of  a  big  New 
York  car  concern,  says:  It  is  understood  that  a  firm 
has  a  contract  to  repair  1,000  cars  for  the  B.  &  O.  and 
a  like  number  for  the  Erie,  all  of  which,  when  re¬ 
built,  will  be  used  in  the  coal  fields. 

The  firm  of  John  H.  McCloy  &  Co.  is  just  being 
formed  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose  of  buying, 
selling  and  dealing  in  coal  and  coke  and  their  by¬ 
products  and  also  in  iron  and  steel.  The  new  firm 
is  to  have  its  offices  in  the  Oliver  Building. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  car  situation  was 
as  follows :  B.  &  O.  in  Fairmont,  52  per  cent  of 
normal;  on  the  Monongahela  R.  R.  35  per  cent;  in 
No.  8  mining  district,  41  per  cent;  on  the  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  36  per  cent;  on  the 
Monongahela  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  39 
per  cent;  on  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  Division, 
34  per  cent. 

Reports  from  Cumberland  indicate  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  movement  of  coal  from  that  dis¬ 
trict.  Operators  of  the  Cumberland  district  who 
were  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  report  that  the  car  sup¬ 
ply  has  averaged  90  per  cent  daily,  with  most  of  the 
mines  working  full  time.  A  big  improvement  is  re¬ 
ported  also  from  the  Connellsville  district,  from 
1,000  to  1,200  loads  a  day  having  been  taken  East  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  days. 

Coal  interests  in  western  Pennsylvania  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  plan  to  build  a  5-mile  branch  road  to 
connect  the  Montour  R.  R.  with  the  Wheeling  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  B.  &  O.  Such  an  improvement  would 
mean  a  big  thing  toward  the  solution  of  the  coal 
transportation  problem  in  this  field.  The  contem¬ 
plated  branch,  or  spur,  would  extend  from  a  point 
on  the  Montour  line  at  McMurray,  Washington 
County  and  connect  with  the  B.  &  O.  at  Gilkeson 
Station. 


Many  Start;  Few  Finish. 

What  becomes  of  the  newly  organized  coal 
companies?  The  thought  frequently  occurs  to  us 
as  we  note  the  incorporation  of  one  concern  after 
another  and  realize  that,  after  all,  the  growth  in 
the  personnel  of  the  trade  for  even  25  years  back 
has  been  quite  moderate. 

From  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  comes  the 
news  of  the  formation  of  13  coal  companies  in 
one  day,  and  that  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  grist 
of  State  House  news.  Even  three  a  day  would 
be  a  thousand  in  a  year  for  a  single  State,  and 
there  are  between  15  and  20  fairly  large  coal 
producing  States.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
are  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  producing 
companies  of  even  moderate  consequence  com¬ 
ing  into  the  trade  annually,  so  what  becomes  of 
all  the  others? 


Retail  Changes  at  New  Britain. 

The  Citizens  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  to  take  over  the  coal  business  of  the 
New  Britain  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  which  will  in  the 
future  handle  only  lumber,  building  materials,  etc. 
The  new  concern  has  also  acquired  the  retail  yard 
of  M.  I.  Jester,  who  will  retire  from  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness. 

Officers  of  the  Citizens  Coal  Co.  will  be :  Harold 
E.  Shepard,  president;  George  K.  Macauley,  vice- 
president  ;  Carl  S.  Ramsay,  secretary,  and  Gardner 
S.  Weld,  treasurer.  Messrs.  Shepard  and  Macauley 
will  retain  their  present  connections  with  the  New 
Britain  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.  and  devote  part  of  their 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  new  enterprise. 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  mines  in  Nova  Scotia,  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Mines,  for  the  past  ten  years  (fiscal  year  ending 
September  30th)  were:  1910,  4,898,896  tons;  1911, 
5,556,464  tons;  1912,  6,177,615  tons;  1913,  6,478,709 
tons;  1914,  6,164,600  tons;  1915,  5,757,907  tons;  1916, 
5,933,710  tons;  1917,  5,143,074  tons;  1918,  4,613,484 
tons;  1919,  4,459,647  tons. 


Captain  D.  G.  Case. 

Captain  Darwin  G.  Case,  for  many  years  identi¬ 
fied  with  New  York  coal  and  transportation  inter¬ 
ests,  died  suddenly  in  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  last 
Saturday.  The  day  before  his  death  he  was  at  his 
office,  apparently  in  his  usual  health.  Captain  Case, 
who  was  a  native  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  came  to 
New  York  about  20  years  ago  and  engaged  in  the 
transportation  business,  being  a  large  owner  of 
coal  barges.  For  a  long  time  past  he  had  made  his 
headquarters  with  George  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  No.  1 
Broadway. 


Public  Willing  to  Pay. 

Newark  Evening  News. 

Now  the  operators  have  a  free  hand  to  adjust 
prices  to  the  new  twenty-seven  per  cent  wage  ad¬ 
vance,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  must  recapture  at 
least  a  great  part  of  the  added  $200,000,000  by  rais¬ 
ing  prices.  But  the  public  is  chiefly  concerned  to 
get  coal,  and  even  if  the  whole  difference  in  produc¬ 
tion  cost  between  the  first  and  the  second  settle¬ 
ments  finds  its  way  into  the  price  it  will  be  relieved 
if  the  coal  is  delivered. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  public  will  be 
willing  to  let  soft  coal  production  return  to  pre-war 
methods.  This  is  that  the  public  is  weary  of  regula¬ 
tion,  from  which  it  does  not  feel  that  it  has  received 
benefits  sufficient  to  offset  inconveniences.  The  spirit 
of  the  American  people  does  not  long  submit  pa¬ 
tiently  to  government  control  unless  the  effects  are 
so  clearly  desirable  that  it  is  embraced  as  the  lesser 
of  two  evils. 

Finally,  the  miners  were  certainly  entitled  to 
substantial  wage  increases.  Of  this  no  student  of 
bituminous  mining,  unless  biased  by  personal  inter¬ 
est,  has  had  the  least  doubt.  The  American  public 
will  not  begrudge  a  fair  wage  to  workers  in  basic 
industries.  They  want  to  have  industry  kept  going 
and  the  fires  of  economic  life  well  stoked,  but  they 
wa/nt  to  burn  fuel  in  the  process,  not  the  bodies  and 
health  of  men. 


The  retail  price  of  anthracite  was  advanced  $1 
a  ton  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  March  25,  on  account 
of  higher  water  rates  and  wage  increases  recently 
granted  to  certain  classes  of  labor  by  the  dealers 
of  that  city.  The  new  price  for  domestic  sizes  is 
$15  a  ton. 


Spot  furnace  coke  in  the  Connellsville  region  has 
been  selling  at  $11  and  $12  a  ton  since  the  price 
Government  restrictions  were  removed  April  1. 


FAIRMONT  NOTES. 


M.  R.  Wright,  of  the  National  Coal  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  was  in  Fairmont  on  Tuesday. 

Lloyd  S.  Paxton,  of  the  Manufacturers’  Coal  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  was  in  the  region  on  Tuesday. 

Harry  B.  Clark,  of  the  Harry  B.  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
was  in  Baltimore  last  week  on  a  business  trip. 

Meetings  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  were  held  in  Morgantown 
on  Thursday  and  in  Clarksburg  on  Friday. 

C.  W.  Watson,  president  of  the  Consolidation  Cofal 
Co.,  who  spent  several  days  at  his  home  in  Fair¬ 
mont,  returned  to  Gotham  on  Sunday  night. 

W.  Clark  Dobbie,  general  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  operations  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  was 
in  Baltimore  last  week. 

John  A.  Clark  and  son,  Kenna  Clark,  returned 
home  from  a  trip  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Both  are 
greatly  improved  by  a  month’s  rest.  Mr.  Kenna 
Clark  had  suffered  from  effects  of  a  “flu”  attack. 

Officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  district  17  last  week 
made  an  intensive  drive  along  Scott’s  Run,  Monon¬ 
galia  county,  W.  Va.,  and  organized  the  workers  at 
ten  mines  and  added  1,200  miners  to  their  mem¬ 
bership. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  is  home  from  a  business  trip 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  On  Wednesday 
evening  Mr.  Jenkins  left  for  a  business  trip  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  has  learned  that  all  railroads  have  been 
directed  to  turn  over  at  once  coal  cars  belonging  to 
railroads  engaged  in  lake  business.  The  lake  season 
here  will  not  be  very  heavy,  it  is  thought. 

C.  W.  Watson,  Fairmont,  was  again  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Elk  Horn  Coal 
Co.  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last.  George  W.  Fleming,  of  New  York,  for¬ 
merly  of  Fairmont,  was  elected  president  of  the 
company. 

Operators  have  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Baltimore,  where  they  ascertained  that  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  RR.  desires  to  secure  160  carloads  of 
fuel  daily.  Of  this,  60  carloads  is  to  be  stoker  coal. 
The  operators  will  furnish  the  coal,  but  the  railroad 
must  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price. 

G.  Carl  Areford,  of  The  Arden  Fuel  Co. ;  T.  L. 
Doorley,  of  The  H.  C.  Frick  Co.;  S.  F.  Denius,  of 
The  Areford  Fuel  Co.,  and  Captain  L.  A.  Philippi, 
of  The  Liberty  Fuel  Co.,  all  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  were 
on  a  business  trip  to  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 
It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  parties  are  look¬ 
ing  over  some  coal  lands  here. 


New  Bituminous  Field  Described. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  just  issued  Bul¬ 
letin  711-F,  dealing  with  the  Abram  Creek-Stony 
River  coal  field  in  northeastern  West  Virginia.  This 
field  is  described  as  a  southward  continuation  of  the 
Georges  Creek  and  Elk  Garden  fields  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia. 

“It  contains,”  says  the  Survey,  in  announcing  the 
publication  of  the  bulletin,  “a  large  body  of  low- 
volatile  semi-bituminous  coal  and  is  nearer  tide¬ 
water  than  any  other  Appalachian  field,  except  the 
Georges  Creek  and  Upper  Potomac.  The  coal  is 
at  present  entirely  undeveloped,  and  the  area  is 
without  railroads,  but  it  would  require  only  a  few 
miles  of  branch  roads  to  reach  lines  running  to 
Baltimore  or  Newport  News. 

“Interest  had  been  aroused  in  this  area  because 
of  the  advancing  exhaustion  of  the  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  this  report,  which  is  based  on  two  re¬ 
connaissance  trips  in  the  spring  of  1918,  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  need  of  information  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  arise.  Doctor  Ashley’s  report  on  the  geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  region  contains  a  new  topographic  map 
of  the  field,  numerous  graphic  sections  of  the  coal, 
analyses,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different 
beds.  The  estimated  recoverable  coal  in  this  field' 
amounts  to  422,000,000  tons.” 

A  cop\  of  Bulletin  711-F  may  be  had  free  upon 
application  to  the  Director,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PUUd*ipkU  New  York  Bo*too  Pittsburgh  Buffalo  Altoona  Maucb  Chunk 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer 

143  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Shippers  of  the  following  Coala: 

LEHIGH  FREE-BURNING  LEHIGH  &  WILKES- 

PARDEE  BROS.  A  CO'S  BARRE  COAI  CO’S 

LATTIMER  ALDEN,  WYOMING  H„„ey  Brook 

H«woooco*kco»HARwooD  OAK  HILL,  MT.  JESSUP  Mr— 

CORBIN,  WILKES-BARRE  PHILADELPHIA  &  READ- 
SANDY  RUN  .  IM  ING  COAL  &  IRON  CO’S 

Buck  Mountain  Vain  MOOSIC  MOUNTAIN  Various  Coals 

Exclusive  Eastern  Agents  for 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY’S  COPEN  GAS  COAL 

AND  HIAWATHA  STEAM  COAL— IDEAL  FUEL  FOR  STOKERS 

Shippers  of  the  following  Bituminous: 

Grassy  Run  (Big  Vein),  Lilly  Valley  (Smithing),  Rich  Hill  (Cambria  Co.),  Georges  Creek,  Federal  (Smokeless),  Bulah 

Also  GAS  COAL  and  COKE 

SHIPMENTS  TO  ALL  POINTS  VIA  EITHER  TIDEWATER  OR  ALL-RAIL 

WESTMORELAND  COAL  CO. 

COLLIERY  OWNERS,  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

THE  STANDARD 

WESTMORELAND  COAL 

Mines  Located  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

This  Coal  is  unexcelled  for  gas-making,  both  in  illuminating  and  for  producer  work.  For  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacture,  locomotive  use, 
steam  threshers,  high  pressure  steaming  and  in  all  places  where  a  strong  and  pure  fuel  is  required  it  has  no  equal. 

Principal  Office:  224  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- - _ — - - 

THE  WM.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION 

(Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Pocahontas  Smokeless  Pennsylvania  Steam 

New  River  Smokeless  ■  |m/i  Youghiogheny  Screened  Gas 

Kanawha  Gas  and  Splint  ^  M  IWB  Fairmont  Screened  Gas 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

CABLLE0AFnDCRE?S  ALL  RAIL  BUNKERS  EXPORT  NE7o°RRrOLNKWS 

coreman  Generai  Offices:  26  Beaver  Street,  New  York  pSKSSSSa 
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COAL  OUTPUT  STEADY. 

Rate  of  Production  Showed  Little  Change 
During  First  Three  Weeks  of  March. 

Bituminous  production  was  maintained  on  a  re¬ 
markably  uniform  basis  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  March,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  The  Survey’s  reports  show  the 
following  weekly  tonnages,  and  while  the  March 
figures  are  subject  to  revision,  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  estimates  figures  closely  approximate  the 
final  returns : 


Net  Tons 

A 


r - -*■ 

\ 

Week  ending — 

1920 

1919 

February  14  . 

. 10,484,000 

7,770,000 

February  21  . 

.  9,513,000 

7,722,000 

February  28  . 

. 10,120,000 

8,090,000 

March  6  . 

. 10,304,000 

8,081,000 

March  13  . 

. 10,277,000 

8,050,000 

March  20  . 

. 10,281,000 

7,484,000 

Bituminous  production  from  the  first  of  January 
to  March  20  is  estimated  at  119,680,000  tons.  This 
compares  with  96,610,000  tons  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  120,156,000  tons  in  1918,  and  122,521,000 
tons  in  1917. 

Production  of  beehive  coke  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  20  is  estimated  at  446,000  net  tons,  the 
largest  reported  for  any  week  since  the  last  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  total  production  since  the  first  of  the  year 
is  placed  at  4,972,000  tons.  Compared  with  the 
5.524,000  tons  produced  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1919,  this  was  a  decrease  of  552,000  tons, 
or  10  per  cent. 

The  Geological  Survey’s  report  shows  that  pro¬ 
duction  of  anthracite  per  working  day  was  at  the 
rate  of  280,000  tons  in  January.  In  February  it  de¬ 
clined  to  264,000  tons,  and  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  March  it  averaged  about  the  same.  With 
only  a  week  and  a  half  of  the  coal  year  remaining, 
the  total  production  of  hard  coal  since  April  1, 
1919,  was  3,976,000  tons  behind  the  same  period  in 
the  preceding  year. 


Who  Can  Follow  All  Cases? 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  man  who  is  his  own 
lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client.  We  are  reminded 
of  this  as  we  note  the  extent  of  legal  material  being 
carried  by  certain  papers  concerned  with  coal  trade 
matters. 

Is  it  worth  while  for  the  coal  people  to  try  to 
follow  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  decisions  and  opinions 
which  really  do  not  settle  any  particular  point? 
Of  course  the  business  man  should  try  to  fix  in  his 
mind  the  final  word  on  some  of  the  basic  topics  of 
the  day,  as  laid  down  by  the  court  of  last  resort, 
but  to  undertake  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  all 
the  decisions  is,  we  believe,  an  undertaking  for  the 
legal  fraternity  alone,  and  one  which  only  they  are 
qualified  to  cope  with. 

There  are  so  many  shades  of  meaning  in  certain 
decisions,  some  feature  overlooked  by  the  layman 
entirely  altering  the  application  of  certain  words, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  48  States  in  the  Union 
have  their  own  particular  laws  on  certain  points, 
that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  for  the  business 
man  to  try  to  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  steps 
to  be  taken  when  a  legal  question  arises.  We  would 
say  that,  instead  of.  trying  to  follow  all  the  court 
reports,  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  a  situation 
arises  that  actually  concerns  one  and  then  ask  a 
lawyer  in  whom  one  has  confidence  what  is  the 
course  to  be  followed. 


Notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.  Co.  that  they  expect  to  withdraw  from  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  after  April  30.  According  to 
the  letter  received  by  shippers,  they  will  be  required 
to  make  their  own  classifications  of  product  after 
that  date.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  formation 
or  maintenance  of  some  sort  of  exchange  at  this 
port  are  awaiting  news  of  the  attitude  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  and  the  Virginian.  No  further  steps 
in  the  movement  inaugurated  in  February  to  have 
an  exchange  here  have  been  taken  since  the  issuance 
of  the  order  of  February  25  restoring  the  powers 
of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchanges. 


COALING  PLANTS  FOR  TEXTILE  MILLS. 

By  George  P.  Carver,  Coaling  Plant  Engineer.* 

The  increasing  cost,  scarcity  and  low  efficiency  of 
hand  labor  for  unloading  coal  from  cars  and  storing 
same  makes  it  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  that 
mill  owners  install  mechanical  coal  handling  equip¬ 
ment. 

Under  existing  conditions  at  many  mille  where  all 
coal  is  unloaded  and  stored  by  hand  there  is  al¬ 
ways  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  un¬ 
skilled  help  to  handle  the  coal,  causing  delay  in  re¬ 
turning  cars,  with  resultant  demurrage  charges,  and 
reducing  the  transportation  efficiency  of  the  cars. 

Unloading  a  car  by  hand  requires  about  twenty 
hours’  labor  by  one  man,  and  with  six  men  it  re¬ 
quires  from  three  to  four  hours  or  possibly  more, 
depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the  men. 

The  cost  to  unload  and  trim  coal  back  from  cars 
by  hand  costs  from  $20  to  $30  per  car. 

With  the  use  of  a  concrete  track  hopper  and  a  V- 
bucket  elevator,  with  supporting  frame  work,  coal 
can  be  unloaded  from  cars  by  one  or  not  more  than 
two  men  at  the  rate  of  a  car  per  hour  and  at  a  cost 
of  about  $3.00  per  car  for  power  and  labor.  The 
cost  per  car  chargeable  to  interest  on  the  investment 
in  the  unloading  plant  and  for  depreciation  in  the 
machinery  runs  from  $4.00  to  $8.00  per  car,  according 
to  the  yearly  tonnage  handled,  making  a  total  cost 
to  unload  cars  of  $7.00  to  $11.00  per  car,  against 
$20.00  to  $30.00  for  hand  unloading. 

The  total  cost  of  a  discharging  plant  including  a 
concrete  track  hopper,  a  V-bucket  elevator-conveyor 
and  supporting  structure  for  same  with  chutes  to 
ground  storage  will  run  from  $4,000  to  $10,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  height  and  the  amount  of  coal  to  be 
stored.  The  cost  will  also  be  governed  somewhat 
by  the  conditions  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  work, 
as  conditions  of  the  ground,  availibility  of  labor  and 
material,  etc. 

As  a  comparison  of  the  cost  to  unload  and  store 
a  car  of  coal  under  certain  conditions  the  following 
table  of  estimated  costs  is  interesting. 


Withdraw  from  Mine  Insurance  Pool 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Aetna  Cas¬ 
ualty  &  Surety  Co.  have  announced  that  they  will  with¬ 
draw  on  July  1  from  the  arrangement  entered  into 
five  years  ago  with  certain  other  insurance  companies 
to  underwrite  liability  and  compensation  insurance 
for  coal  mines.  The  two  companies  will  continue  to 
write  the  classes  of  business  covered  by  the  coal  mine 
and  prohibited  risk  agreement,  but  will  handle  the 
business  themselves  instead  of  placing  it  with  the 
Associated  Companies. 

The  coal  mine  agreement  under  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Companies  originally  operated,  was  made  early 
in  1915.  Individual  insurance  companies  were  dis¬ 
inclined  at  that  time  to  underwrite  coal  mines  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dangers  of  accident  involved  in  the 
operation,  and  especially  because  of  the  hazard  of  a 
catastrophe  involving  the  loss  of  life  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  Believing,  however,  that  underwriting 
facilities  should  be  available  to  such  risks  ten  of  the 
leading  stock  companies  engaged  in  the  liability  and 
compensation  business,  decided  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  by  which  they  would  undertake  collec¬ 
tively- to  share  the  risks  involved  in  carrying  such 
insurance. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Associated  Companies 
were  originally  established  in  Pittsburg,  owing  to 
that  city  being  a  center  of  the  coal  mining  industry, 
but  they  were  removed  last  year  to  Hartford. 


It  is  said  that  the  end  of  Government  control  of 
coal  and  coke  prices  is  hailed  with  relief  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade,  the  opinion  being  that  while  coal  will 
cost  more,  there  will  be  a  better  supply  available  in 
the  open  market.  Iron  furnaces  are  reported  to  be 
willing  and  even  eager  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
fuel,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  increased  iron  output 
that  will  be  possible  when  coal  and  coke  are  in  good 
supply  will  reduce  producing  costs  sufficiently  to 
offset  higher-priced  coal  and  coke. 


The  Quinn-Simler  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  mining  cor¬ 
poration  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  It  is  capitalized  at 
$125,000. 


Table  Giving  Cost 

Per  Ton  and 
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Unloading  and  Storing 

Coal  with 
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Elevator-Conveyor. 

Plant 

Number  of  cars 

Cost  of  labor 

interest  and 
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received 

Cost  of  in- 

and  power  per 

depreciation 
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per  year 

stallation 

car 

per  car 

per  car 

ton 

50 

$4,000 

$3.00 

$8.40 

$11.40 

22.8c. 

100 

5,000 

3.00 

6.50 

9.50 

19.0c. 

150 

6,000 

3.00 

5.20 

8.20 

16.4c. 

200 

7,500 

3.00 

4.87 

7.87 

15.74c. 

*  Corver,  Macomber  & 

West,  Inc.,  Engineers,  261  Franklin  street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.  Annual  Meeting. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  held  in  Baltimore  March  22,  J.  K. 
Voshell,  superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

He  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  E.  R.  Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  also 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  resigned 
some  time  ago  to  engage  in  other  business.  There 
was  no  other  change  in  the  board,  the  following 
directors  being  elected: 

A.  W.  Calloway;  H.  E.  Ward;  E.  Boyce,  vice- 
president  of  the  Drovers  and  Mechanics  National 
Bank;  Walter  S.  Brinkman,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Co.;  John  M.  Dennis,  president  of  the 
Union  Trust  Co.,  and  R.  P.  Maloney  and  A.  B. 
Stewart,  both  vice-presidents  of  the  Davis  com¬ 
pany. 


The  French  Minister  of  Public  Works  recently 
announced  in  the  House  of  Deputies  that  the  British 
Government  had  just  promised  France  18,000,000 
tons  of  coal  yearly,  in  place  of  the  6,000,000  tons 
originally  promised.  This  tonnage,  he  added,  was  to 
be  furnished  at  a  special  price  of  75  shillings  a  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  British  loading  ports,  which  compares  with  the 
prevailing  market  price  of  115  to  125  shillings. 


Danish  Imports  of  Coal. 

Denmark’s  total  import  of  coal,  coke,  cinders  and 
briquets  in  1919  amounted  to  only  2,616,9 97  tons, 
which  is  about  300,000  tons  more  than  in  1918,  but 
far  below  the  import  in  1914,  which  was  7,000,000 
tons.  Om  the  imports  in  1919,  only  383,196  tons 
came  from  Germany,  the  rest  coming  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  from  England. 

Denmark’s  supply  of  coal  is  still  very  limited  and 
a  number  of  the  war-time  restrictions  have  been  re¬ 
introduced.  The  resumption  of  American  coal  ex¬ 
port  is  not  expected  to  have  and  material  influence 
upon  the  general  situation,  the  high  collar  rates  pre¬ 
venting  a  large  scale  import  of  American  coal. 


Distribution  of  Nova  Scotia  Coal. 

The  distribution  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  September  30th,  1919,  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Mines,  was: 
Nova  Scotia  by  land,  2,052,810  tons;  Nova  Scotia  by 
sea,  459,907  tons;  New  Brunswick,  755,832  tons; 
Newfoundland,  272,229  tons;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
78,450  tons ;  Quebec,  344,662  tons ;  St.  Pierre,  14,390 
tons;  Un'ted  States,  75,813  tons;  Europe,  64,418 
tons ;  Bunker,  335,395  tons ;  total,  4,459,647  tons. 


The  Pittsburgh  headquarters  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  has  been  removed  from  the  Arrott 
Building  to  225  Bessemer  Building. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  chief  apprehension  of  the  bituminous 
trade  at  the  present  time  is  that  prices  may 
go  too  high.  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty 
in  regard  to  demand.  That  will  suffice  to 
absorb  all  available  tonnage  for  weeks  and 
months  to  come  and,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  reaction  from  the  restrictions 
of  Government  control  is  such  that  a  runa¬ 
way  market  impends.  Despite  all  that  has 
been  said  as  to  the  need  of  keeping  a  firm 
hold  on  the  situation  there  are  so  many  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  chance,  so  many  small  fac¬ 
tors  branching  out  in  this  direction  or  in 
that  after  an  extra  dime  or  quarter,  and, 
moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized,  so 
many  buyers  eagerly  requesting  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  tonnage  at  almost  any  price,  that 
the  conditions  favoring  a  high  range  of 
market  quotations  are  almost  too  strong  for 
human  nature  to  withstand. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
period  for  the  coal  trade,  for  very  likely  if 
the  executive  order  formerly  governing  the 
trade,  up  to  the  first  of  April,  were  put  in 
force  again  it  would  be  a  long  time  before 
it  would  be  absolutely  withdrawn.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  also  of  new  legislation  hangs  over 
the  market,  and  therefore  those  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  the  trade  at  heart  not 
only  ask  moderate  prices  themselves,  but  en¬ 
deavor  to  urge  this  view  of  affairs  upon  oth¬ 
ers.  A  short  time  will  suffice  to  tell  the 
story.  The  miners  appear  to  be  satisfied,  as 
nearly  as  ever  they  were,  with  the  award 
granted  to  them,  and  there  are  no  holidays 
or  other  such  occasions  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  production  until  the  end  of  next 
month.  It  is  true,  as  indicated  by  us  in 
advance,  that  the  production  fell  off  sharply 
last  week.  The  holidays  on  or  about  the  first 
of  April  invariably  cause  that  result,  and  by 
an  interesting  coincidence,  the  estimated  out¬ 
put  for  last  week  fell  to  the  same  low  point 
precisely  as  was  reached  in  1917  and  1918. 
This  week,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
output  will  be  at  the  rate  of  11,000,000  tons 
for  the  six  days,  and  as  the  tonnage  so  far 
this  year  has,  despite  its  several  downward 
turns,  been  well  above  the  1919  figures 
throughout  the  three  months  or  more  that 
have  elapsed,  there  may  be  the  opportunity 
to  catch  up  somewhat  in  the  near  future. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  tend 
to  put  prices  on  their  proper  level  if  we 
have  but  five  or  six  weeks  of  production  at 
the  current  rate.  And,  after  all,  that  is  the 
best  sort  of  condition  to  prevail.  The  ex¬ 


treme  application  of  this  law  is  not  desir¬ 
able  just  as,  it  might  be  said,  the  extreme 
application  of  many  statute  laws  is  unde¬ 
sirable.  But  an  intermediate  condition  un¬ 
der  which  a  normal  demand  takes  care  of 
a  normal  supply  means  the  best  possible 
situation  for  all  concerned;  whereas,  meas¬ 
ures  of  regulation  by  executive  order  or 
legal  action,  whether  effective  or  ineffective, 
mean  trouble  for  the  trade,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  of  the  sort  will  be 
initiated  at  Washington. 

The  car  supply  shows  a  slow  but  steady 
improvement.  Evidently  strong  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  railroad  managements  to 
justify  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private 
control,  and  so  long  as  they  are  permitted 
to  carry  out  their  plans  for  betterment, 
good  results  may  be  looked  for — increases 
in  production  and  more  effective  distribu¬ 
tion.  As  we  have  heretofore  indicated, 
there  is  not  the  probability  of  such  sudden 
increase  in  transportation  facilities  as  will 
break  the  market.  Too  much  remains  to  be 
overcome  in  the  replacement  of  dilapidated 
equipment,  but  it  does  seem  quite  feasible  to 
gradually  ease  the  tense  situation  that  pre¬ 
vails  and  achieve  some  catching-up  with 
the  accumulated  demand  by  the  time  the 
hot  days  of  summer  come  along  and  the  coal 
consumers  are  so  apt  to  turn  their  thoughts 
in  other  directions. 

Already  there  is  talk  of  the  lake  trade 
starting  off  in  full  swing.  But  this  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  often  heard  of  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  only  to  be  followed  by  various  ex¬ 
planations  as  to  why  this  port  or  that  port 
is  not  taking  tonnage  more  freely.  Know¬ 
ing  how  great  is  the  capacity  of  the  lake¬ 
carrying  fleet,  and  how  much  coal  can  be 
stored  on  the  upper  lake  docks  during  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  season,  it  is 
probable  that  the  large  interests  so  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  in  that  branch  of  the 
trade  will  shift  their  tonnage  in  other  di¬ 
rections,  using  it  diplomatically  to  hold  down 
quotations  in  those  quarters  where  the 
demand  is  rather  too  brisk  and  there  is 
danger  of  a  runaway  market  developing.  In 
like  manner  it  is  probable  that  the  foreign 
demand,  insistent  as  it  is,  will  have  to  wait 
until  home  trade  has  been  served  to  a  suf¬ 
ficient  extent.  A  few  weeks  more  or  less 
do  not  make  so  much  difference  in  regard 
to  the  filling  of  orders  from  abroad,  where¬ 
as  some  considerable  tonnage  applied  in  the 
nick  of  time  in  the  home  market  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  the  trade  from  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  embarrassment  later  on. 


The  retail  trade  is  anxious  for  tonnage ; 
for  soft  coal  in  the  West  and  for  hard  coal 
in  the  East.  Apparently  the  results  of  the 
recent  past  have  given  dealers  more  con¬ 
fidence  than  ever  before  with  reference  to 
the  future  of  their  business.  It  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  start  in  the  coal 
trade  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  hence 
the  established  dealers  occupy  a  better 
strategic  position  than  they  did.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  labor  has  an  important  bearing  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  the  larger  interests  of 
the  trade.  Prospective  dealers,  or  those 
who  are  considering  their  entry  in  the  trade 
in  any  measure,  know  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  recruit  a  force  of  desirable  workers  at 
prices  that  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  hence 
there  is  a  tendency  to  go  slow  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  as  on  so  many  other  new  ventures,  in 
the  face  of  the  almost  prohibitive  prices  of 
the  day. 

As  we  have  remarked  before,  the  immi¬ 
gration  problem  is  one  of  the  great  features 
before  the  country.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
falling  off  has  gone  beyond  any  welcome 
point  of  permitting  the  absorption  and  utili¬ 
zation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  raw  material  at 
hand.  There  is  something  in  the  way  of  a 
famine  in  the  supply  of  new  population  that 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  add  year  by 
year.  This  matter,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
is  now  receiving  very  careful  attention  by 
prominent  and  influential  interests.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  something  will  be 
done  to  foster  immigration  ere  long  and  se¬ 
cure  the  proper  distribution  thereof,  per¬ 
haps  as  Canada  has  done  in  recent  years. 
But  that  is  all  rather  beside  the  practical  is¬ 
sues  of  the  present  day. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  proper 
to  urge  retail  dealers  to  improve  their  facil¬ 
ities  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  to 
introduce  labor-saving  machinery  and  other¬ 
wise  be  prepared  to  handle  as  much  coal 
as  possible  at  a  minimum  expense.  This 
is  a  measure  of  advantage,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  present  time,  but  as  a 
means  of  fortifying  the  established  trade 
against  the  inroads  of  newcomers  when  the 
situation  is  easier,  for  it  would  take  a  con¬ 
cern  of  greater  resources  than  generally  en¬ 
ters  into  the  coal  business  to  equip  a  plant 
that  could  compete  with  a  well-established 
dealer  supplying  his  trade  in  an  economical, 
up-to-date  manner.  Economy  in  coal  han¬ 
dling  is  something  that  must  receive,  con¬ 
stant  attention.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  trade  will  escape  criticism  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prices  that  it  is  now  necessary 
to  charge  and  all  mechanical  appliances  that 
will  effect  a  saving  in  the  distribution  of 
tonnage  should  be  utilized. 

The  latest  report  is  that  the  committee 
representing  the  anthracite  operators  in  the 
wage  negotiations  is  preparing  a  counter¬ 
proposition  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
miners  early  next  week.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  considerable  time  will  still  be 
required  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  that 
apart  from  the  question  of  a  wage  advance, 
such  matters  as  the  check-off  and  closed 
shop  policy  may  prove  stumbling  blocks.  In 
the  meantime  the  miners  are  reported  to  be 
getting  restless. 

Demand  for  anthracite  shows  no  abate¬ 
ment  and  such  of  the  independent  operators 
as  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  stiff  premiums  on  their  domestic  sizes. 
The  great,  bulk  of  this  tonnage,  however, 
continues  to  move  at  the  March  prices. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Anthracite  Receipts  Curtailed  by  Mine  Shutdowns  and  Harbor  Transportation  Tie-Up— 
Bituminous  Strong,  but  Embargoes  Have  Some  Effect  L^te  in  Week. 


Deliveries  of  anthracite  to  retailers  in  Greater 
New  York  and  vicinity  have  been  seriously 
curtailed  this  week  by  idleness  at  the  mines 
and  the  habor  strike.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  collieries  were  closed  during  the  first  four 
days  of  the  month,  while  the  miners  celebrated 
Eight-Hour  Day,  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Monday,  besides  taking  Saturday  off.  This 
meant  two-thirds  of  a  week’s  production  lost 
at  a  time  when  there  was  an  urgent  demand 
for  all  the  domestic  sizes  and  some  of  the 
steam  sizes. 

In  addition,  the  marine  strike  has  interfered 
with  the  towing  of  barges  and  car  floats  to 
such  an  extent  that  dealers  with  waterfront 
yards,  as  well  as  those  in  Brooklyn  and  else¬ 
where  who  get  coal  all-rail,  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  even  their  normal  share  of  the  re¬ 
duced  output.  The  all-rail  dealers  have  been 
the  hardest  hit,  for  while  coal  continued  to  be 
moved  from  the  ports  served  by  independent 
towing  lines,  all  the  railroads  placed  embar¬ 
goes  against  points  that  involved  lightering 
on  car  floats.  This  precluded  shipments  tc 
Long  Island,  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad  via 
Harlem  River,  and  to  the  New  York  Central 
system  via  60th  street. 

The  decision  of  most  of  the  companies  and 
the  larger  independents  to  continue  selling  at 
the  March  price  pending  the  wage  settlement 
seemed  to  strengthen  the  demand,  if  anything, 
as  dealers  are  anxious  to  get  as  much  tonnage 
shipped  as  possible  prior  to  the  advance  which 
they  know  will  come  with  the  signing  of  the 
new  scale.  As  for  the  retailers  themselves, 
they  are  fairly  swamped  with  orders  from  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  who  wish  to  have  their  bins 
filled  early  in  the  season. 

This  class  of  business  is  being  booked  sub¬ 
ject  to  prices  current  at  time  of  delivery.  It 
is  already  evident  that  the  public  is  not  going 
to  be  deterred  from  buying  early  by  the  fact 
that  prices  are  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and 
will  advance  still  further.  Only  a  panic  or 
a  severe  business  depression  will  change  the 
habits  of  forehandedness  formed  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years. 

While  higher  prices  are  heard  of  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sales  of  independent  tonnage  in  the 
line  trade,  very  few  of  the  city  dealers  will  pay 
more  than  the  75-cent  premium  on  prepared 
sizes,  plus  a  20-cent  commission,  and  some  of 
them  are  depending  almost  entirely  on  com¬ 
pany  coal. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  bringing  from  $4  to 
$4.50  in  the  line  trade,  for  independent  ton¬ 
nage,  depending  on  quality,  but  the  tidewater 
market  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  company 
eoal  at  the  circular.  Individual  rice  ranges 
Irom  $2.85  for  ordinary  Schuylkill  coal  up  to 
$3.25  for  some  of  the  Wyoming  grades.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  selling  from  $1.50  up. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  bituminous  market  remains  in  a  fever¬ 
ish  condition,  with  spot  prices  ranging  from 
$4.25  to  $5.  Early  in  the  week,  before  em¬ 
bargoes  were  placed  against  local  ports  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tugboat  strike,  there  was  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  region  under 
$4.50,  but  the  embargoes  have  forced  some 
operators  to  seek  line  orders  at  slight  conces¬ 
sions. 

A  wide  variety  of  opinions  is  encountered  in 
the  trade  as  to  how  long  these  prices  will  hold. 


Some  operators  profess  to  believe  that  they 
will  continue  right  through  the  summer,  and 
are  refusing  to  enter  into  contracts  at  less 
than  the  figures  they  are  obtaining  on  tran¬ 
sient  sales.  Other  mine  owners  and  nearly  all 
wholesalers  look  for  the  market  to  settle  down 
on  a  somewhat  lower  basis  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

4  hose  who  hold  the  latter  view  are  not 
pessimistic  over  the  outlook,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  sight  to  justify  pessimism.  But  they 
are  inclined  to  think  that  when  consumers  who 
have  been  short  of  coal  are  again  in  a  fairly 
comfortable  position  they  will  sit  back  and 
wait  for  prices  to  come  down  a  little  before 
adding  to  their  stocks.  That  is  the  attitude  of 
steam  users  in  this  immediate  vicinity  who 
have  a  few  weeks’  supply  on  hand. 

They  are  not  falling  over  themselves  to  take 
in  additional  tonnage  at  prevailing  prices,  and 
until  towing  was  interrupted  by  the  strike 
there  were  more  loaded  boats  on  the  market 
than  could  be  absorbed  readily,  and  the  price 
of  coal  afloat  in  the  harbor  had  been  steadily 
downward  for  several  weeks.  The  keenest 
demand  comes  from  consumers  at  line  points 
who  had  trouble  in  getting  all  they  wanted 
while  Government  price  control  was  in  effect 
and  everybody  with  free  coal  was  sending  it 
to  tidewater  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
bunker  premium. 

New  England  is  particularly  anxious  for 
coal,  and  will  pay  top  prices  for  it,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  gateways  have  been  closed  for 
the  last  week  or  ten  days  by  embargoes,  and 
the  movement  by  water  has  been  interfered 
with  by  weather  conditions. 

Many  railroad  contracts  run  out  May  1,  and 
only  a  few  renewals  are  reported  as  yet.  Some 
roads  are  said  to  have  bought  a  little  tonnage 
at  $4,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  be  unwilling 
to  pay  more  than  $3.25  to  $3.50  on  contract. 
As  this  is  50  or  75  cents  below  what  com¬ 
mercial  users  are  willing  to  pay,  there  is  little 
present  indication  that  the  railroads  will  be 
able  to  close  for  much  tonnage  on  that  basis. 

Contracting  is  going  on  at  a  good  rate,  for 
while  some  operators  are  not  anxious  to  tie  up 
much  tonnage  at  this  stage  there  are  many 
others  who  are  satisfied  to  take  on  annual  busi¬ 
ness  at  considerably  below  what  they  can  get 
for  their  coal  in  the  open  market  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the  contracting 
is  being  done  at  $3.75  to  $4,  as  the  oper- ' 
ator’s  price,  though  some  transactions  involv¬ 
ing  the  best  grades  are  at  higher  figures. 

Embargoes  were  placed  against  South  Am¬ 
boy  and  Port  Reading  last  Wednesday  night. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  strong  demand  for  coal 
‘j1*  seaboard,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  East  and 
Middle  West,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  parts 
of  the  Southwest  and  Far  West  the  operators  are  re¬ 
porting  heavy  tonnage  losses  by  reason  of  light  de¬ 
mand.  In  Arkansas,  for  the  week  ending  March 
20,  a  “no  market”  loss  of  58.4  per  cent,  is  indicated 
by  the  Geological  Survey  figures,  while  substantial 
losses  from  the  same  cause  are  reported  in  Okla- 
homa  Texas  and  Utah,  and  smaller  losses  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa.  Even  in  the  Pan¬ 
handle  district  of  West  Virginia  losses  from  no  mar¬ 
ket  amounting  to  one  per  cent,  were  reported  re¬ 
cently. 
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Reaction  of  Weather  Results  in  Increased 
Demand — Strength  in  Bituminous 

Just  as  the  trade  was  trying  to  establish  some 
routine  for  filling  cellars  on  the  basis  of  the  heavy 
advance  orders  which  have  poured  in  on  them  from 
the  consumers,  the  weather  suddenly  indulged  in  a 
bit  of  re-action  and  they  were  kept  busy  delivering 
small  orders  for  current  use.  With  the  temperature 
below  freezing  on  several  April  days  the  natural 
result  was  the  burning  of  much  coal  that  had  not 
been  figured  in  their  calculations. 

Most  of  the  calls  were  for  the  larger  sizes,  but 
with  empty  bins  the  dealers  had  no  trouble  in  sub¬ 
stituting  pea.  April  in  ordinary  times  has  always 
been  productive  of  big  pea  business  and  with  this 
spell  of  cold  weather  the  tonnage  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy.  The  dealers  who  had  expected  to 
carry  record  stocks  of  this  size  into  the  summer 
have  now  given  up  the  idea. 

As  to  the  production  the  mines  have  by  no  means 
caught  up  after  the  holiday  lapse  and  the  city  dea¬ 
lers  report  very  light  shipments  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  A  visit,  however,  to  the  offices  of  the  larger 
shipping  companies  discloses  that  the  shipments  to 
date  are  up  to  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
as  the  producers  are  adhering  to  the  plan  in  effect 
for  the  past  three  years  for  distributing  on  an 
allotment  basis.  Most  of  the  retailers  have  now 
come  to  know  that  they  will  receive  a  certain 
amount  each  month  and  are  endeavoring  to  adjust 
themselves  accordingly. 

Consumers  Are  Insistent. 

All  retailers  report  great  annoyance  on  the  part 
of  the  consumers,  who  simply  make  life  of  those 
in  the  trade  burdensome  by  their  insistence  on  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Usually,  however,  when  the  dealer 
invites  them  to  take  their  orders  elsewhere,  which 
frequently  happens,  it  has  a  quieting  effect  on  them. 

I  he  dealers  are  well  pleased  with  the  plan  of  the 
companies  to  ship  coal  until  the  new  wage  agree¬ 
ment  is  effective  at  the  old  winter  schedule,  as  this 
enables  them  to  deliver  their  coal  knowing  there 
will  be  no  come-back  as  to  price,  unlike  on  a  previ¬ 
ous  occasion.  Even  at  that  the  price  conditions  are 
far  from  ideal,  for  whereas  some  individual  ship¬ 
pers  have  followed  the  company  plan,  others  have 
notified  their  customers  that  their  coal  is  being 
shipped  on  the  retroactive  basis.  This  compels  the 
dealers  to  keep  accurate  account  of  all  such  coal 
received  and  endeavor  to  fix  their  retail  charge  in 
order  to  meet  the  probable  increase  in  prices. 

While  there  are  numerous  reports  of  premium 
prices  being  paid  for  stove  and  nut,  the  cases  are 
isolated  and  it  is  not  believed  that  much  coal  above 
price  will  be  sold  in  this  market  from  now  until 
real  coal  burning  weather  arrives  again.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  price  market  is  quite 
him,  and  this  is  shown  by  most  of  the  independent 
shippers  now  being  able  to  get  full  premium,  or 
close  to  it,  on  pea  at  $6.05.  For  a  while  past  a  good 
deal  of  this  size  had  been  sold  at  $5.50  as  compared 
with  company  price  of  $5.30,  but  it  now  looks  as  if 
this  was  past  for  good. 

The  dealers  are.  still  asking  about  the  change  in 
sizes,  but  not  a  piece  of  official  news  is  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Some  think  that  the  arranging  of  a  new  wage 
schedule  might  be  made  so  difficult  by  the  plan  it 
might  be  forgotten  in  the  price  adjustment.  If 
it  is  there  will  be  a  very  decided  outcry  on  the 
part  of  the  dealers.  About  95  per  cent,  of  the 
dealers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  it  and  look  forward 
with  much  anticipation  to  having  their  work  simpli¬ 
fied  by  being  only  compelled  to  handle  two  sizes. 

Steam  Trade  Demand  Strong. 

1  here  is  the  strongest  kind  of  a  market  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  steam  trade.  The  companies  are  far  be-  ' 
hind  on  their  orders  for  buckwheat,  as  with  the 
storage  stocks  depleted  of  this  size  the  market  must 
depend  entirely  on  current  production,  which  re¬ 
cently  has  been  severely  cut.  Rice  closely  follows 
buckwheat  in  demand,  although  some  good  storage 
stocks  still  remain,  although  they  are  being  cut 
into  daily.  Barley  is  also  being  sought  after  and  big 
shipments  of  storage  coal  are  coming  to  market. 
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In  the  bituminous  trade  the  demand  for  coal  has 
lost  none  of  its  strength,  and  while  prices  in  the 
spot  market  have  moved  up,  they  did  not  go  for¬ 
ward  at  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  first  week  of 
the  lifting  of  the  price  regulation.  At  that  time  it 
looked  for  certain  that  $6  would  be  quickly  reached, 
but  fortunately  the  market  prices  for  good  Penna. 
steam  coal  are  lingering  around  the  $5.00  mark, 
with  some  quotations  at  $5.25,  and  a  few  at  $5.50. 

There  is  a  strong  market  for  gas  coals  and  most 
of  the  good  Pennsylvania  coals  are  difficult  to  get 
at  almost  any  price,  with  the  Fairmont  grades  run¬ 
ning  from  $4.80  right  up  to  $5.30. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  spot  market  will 
go  much  farther  before  fall.  It  all  depends  on  the 
attitude  of  the  consumer,  at  least  that  is  the  theory 
in  some  quarters.  With  the  lifting  of  the  price  con¬ 
trol  there  seemed  to  be  a  rush  of  the  small  user  to 
get  under  cover.  Now  this  has  been  followed  by 
many  shippers  trying  to  get  the  same  spot  prices 
from  the  big  consumer,  who  just  at  this  time  is 
showing  a  sort  of  disdain  for  buying  at  the  current 
quotations.  Of  course  much  depends  on  his  present 
condition  as  to  stocks. 

With  all  kinds  of  business  offering  for  export 
coal  there  can  not  be  the  least  doubt  if  only  a  fair 
percentage  of  bottoms  called  for  can  be  procured 
it  will  continue  to  exert  a  strong  price  tendency  on 
the  local  market.  That  the  producers  appreciate 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have 
ceased  seeking  any  domestic  contract  trade  and  have 
withdrawn  quotations  recently  made.  What  little 
contracting  has  been  done  has  been  closed  around 
$4.00  for  the  good  coals. 


Brisk  Demand  at  Fairmont. 

Tonnage  Shipped  for  Export  Increases — Coal 
Also  Sent  to  Lakes. 

Export  trade  appeared  to  be  resuming  old  time 
form  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week,  when  the 
total  tonnage  went  up  to  1,373  carloads — the  heavi¬ 
est  since  the  week  ending  November  1,  when  the 
aggregate  was  1,453  cars.  With  the  steady  flow  of 
coal  to  Curtis  Bay  there  is  apt  to  be  an  embargo 
clamped  on  almost  any  day,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  received  here  by  “grape  vine”  telegraph.  Some 
littlb  delay  was  caused  at  the  piers  by  minor  re¬ 
pairs  being  made.  Fairmont  region,  because  of  its 
location,  appears  to  be  making  a  strong  play  for 
export  business,  especially  after  its  lake  trade  has 
dwindled  in  such  alarming  proportions. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  week 
is  the  full  car  supply,  which  the  mines  along  the 
Monongahela  R.  R.  are  enjoying.  The  railroad 
offered  a  100  per  cent  supply  both  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  but  in  some  instances  the  mines  did  not 
accept  them,  in  view  of  so  many  miners  being  off 
for  Easter  Monday.  There  were  298  cars  of  coal 
loaded  in  West  Virginia  on  Monday  and  211  cars 
in  the  Pennsylvania  district.  With  an  excellent 
car  supply  assured  this  week  the  production  should 
establish  a  heavy  figure. 

Shortly  after  being  elected  president  of  the  Mo¬ 
nongahela  R.  R.  Co.,  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  held  a  conference  with  the  coal  operators' 
along  that  line  at  Fairmont  on  Monday  night,  inci¬ 
dent  to  making  improvement  in  the  shipping  condi¬ 
tions.  He  urged  the  operators  to  send  their  coal 
on  short  hauls  and  furnish  fuel  to  points  along  the 
P.  R.  R.  and  P.  &  L.  E.  lines,  so  that  a  splendid 
car  supply  would  be  assured.  With  20,000  empties 
Down  East  with  nothing  to  load  in  them  and  no 
motive  power  to  return  them  he  saw  a  grave  dan¬ 
ger.  The  steel  mills  of  Youngstown,  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  mining  regions,  are  obliged 
to  shut  down  because  of  the  lack  of  fuel.  One  mill 
alone  could  use  125  carloads  a  day.  Col.  Schoon¬ 
maker  encouraged  operators  to  acquire  such  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  close  at  hand. 

Profiteering  notices  issued  by  Attorney  General 
Palmer  do  not  appear  to  be  taken  very  seriously  in 
the  region,  although  the  well  seasoned  operator 
realizes  that  too  high  priced  coal  will  work  in¬ 
jury  to  the  industry.  At  least  the  Palmer  threats 
have  not  affected  coal  prices.  Trading  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  mine-run.  Some  few  sales 


were  reported  at  $5  on  Tuesday,  but  t lie  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  coal  transactions  were  $4.50  and  be¬ 
low  as  follows :  Pool  34  (high  volatile  Pittsburgh 
steam),  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Pool  44  (high  volatile  Kit¬ 
tanning  &  Sewickley  steam),  $4  to  $4.25.  Export 
%  prices,  Pool  34,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  Pool  44.  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Opinion  is  prevalent  here  that  if  Palmer 
has  not  been  more  successful  with  real  profiteers 
on  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  goods, 
what  chances  would  he  have  with  an  industry  that 
can  produce  books  in  court  to  show  that  it  was  a 
losing  proposition  for  a  number  of  years. 

Shipment  Sent  Lakeward. 

Fairmont  region  sent  its  first  coal  to  the  lakes  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  This  was  forwarded  by  The 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  consisted  of  83  cars 
of  coal.  The  lake  season  as  far  as  the  Fairmont 
region  is  concerned  is  rather  uncertain.  According 
to  reports  generally  circulated  here  many  of  the 
former  large  lake  shippers  will  not  be  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  year,  but  will  resort  to  export  coal  ship¬ 
ments  as  a  specialty.  The  first  coal  sent  to  the 
lakes  from  the  Fairmont  region  in  1919  was  also 
sent  by  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  left  here 
on  March  31,  having  been  136  carloads.  The  lake 
shipments  from  this  region  are  sent  by  rail  to 
Lorain,  O.,  and  thence  by  boat. 

Monday  was  the  time  set  here  for  the  Railroad 
Fuel  Committee  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association  to  meet  in  Fairmont, 
but  the  session  was  not  held  because  some  of  the 
members  were  absent  from  town.  In  line  with  the 
policy  of  The  National  Coal  Association  to  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  the  railroads  might  secure  fuel 
without  re  sorting  to  assigned  cars  this  committee 
session  was  called.  The  report  that  the  Southern 
Ry.  threatened  to  use  assigned  cars  in  Alabama, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  started  things  humming 
here.  The  local  committee  will  probably  meet  later 
in  the  week.  It  is  a  fact  that  West  Virginia  has  been 
affected  greatly  by  the  use  of  the  assigned  car  in  the 
past.  Some  time  ago  this  committee  attempted  to 
furnish  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  tonnage,  but  the 
question  of  price  offered  by  the  railroad,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  was  unfair,  and  the  matter  was  dropped  at 
that.  Last  week  the  B.  &  O.  system  secured  301 
loads  in  the  Fairmont  region,  while  it  asked  for 
from  110  to  120  carloads  daily. 

After  a  slight  shut  down  of  a  day  of  two  on  the 
part  of  several  mines  along  Koon’s  Run,  near  Ever¬ 
son,  Marion  County,  W.  Va.,  the  miners  are  work¬ 
ing  faithfully  since  the  new  wage  increase  became 
effective  and  no  misunderstandings  have  resulted. 
By  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  appearing  before  the  bituminous  coal 
commission  some  weeks  ago  and  agreeing  to  accept 
the  subsequent  finding  of  the  commission,  the  new 
wage  increase  became  effective  in  the  region  on 
April  1. 

The  fact  that  the  finding  of  the  commission  clear¬ 
ly  specified  increases  of  24  cents  a  ton  for  pick 
and  machine  mining;  $1  a  day  increase  for  day 
work ;  53  cents  increase  for  trappers  and  boys,  and 
a  20  per  cent  increase  for  deadwork,  which  is  not 
a  factor  in  the  Fairmont  region  worth  mentioning, 
there  is  nothing  to  negotiate  as  to  the  wage  scale. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  form  of  the  operators  and 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  signing  up  and 
agreeing  on  certain  local  rules  and  regulations.  This 
will  probably  be  done  within  the  present  week,  the 
operators  waiting  until  the  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  notify  them.  This  will  be  done  first 
in  the  Kanawha  fields. 


Fuel  Supply  Situation  Called  Critical. 

J.  F.  Maguire,  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  states  in  a  circular  sent  out  to  em¬ 
ployes  a  few  days  ago  that  the  railway  fuel  supply 
situation  is  critical  because  of  conditions  in  the 
bituminous  market. 

“We  face  a  reduction  of  service  and  a  diversion 
of  a  large  part  of  our  freight  business  to  other 
lines,”  says  the  circular.  “In  the  emergency  our 
only  alternative  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  anthra¬ 
cite  in  the  mixture  we  are  burning  in  our  engines. 
The  emergency  is  an  extreme  one  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  co-operate  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  road  open  and  the  traffic  moving  currently.” 


CONTRACTING  AT  BOSTON. 


Large  Consumers  Signing  Up  for  Tonnage — 
Rail  Embargo  in  Effect. 

Although  tidewater  coal  prices  have  not  been 
fixed  and  are  not  expected  to  be  fixed  for  a  week 
or  so,  Newr  England’s  big  mill  and  other  large 
industrial  plants  are  going  right  ahead  with  their 
contracting  for  bituminous  coal.  The  offers  are 
being  made  and  readily  accepted,  for  both  rail 
and  water  coal,  subject  to  the  prices  to  be  fixed 
later  on. 

A  lot  of  business  has  been  closed  up  for  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals  under  this  form  of 
contract,  despite  the  instability  of  prices.  “The 
big  mill  men  are  not  kicking,”  as  one  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  operating  company  put  it  this  week. 
“They,  apparently,  are  making  so  much  money 
nowadays  that  they  do  not  bother  about  the  de¬ 
tails  of  prices.  They  want  the  coal,  so  why 
worry?  In  this  respect  they  seem  to  be  only 
following  the  line  of  thought  that  has  prevailed 
among  the  ‘general  public’  with  reference  to  store 
prices  for  two  or  three  years.  A  big  roll  makes 
one  forget  whether  steak  of  the  ‘best  cuts’  is  501 
cents  or  40  cents  a  pound.  That  is  about  the  way 
it  goes  with  the  industrial  plants,  as  near  as  I 
can  make  out.  So  long  as  they  are  making  big 
profits  and  orders  are  piling  up  faster  than  they 
can  manufacture  all  runs  smoothly.  The  other 
party  to  such  a  contract — the  coal  man — of 
course,  isn’t  kicking;  he  is  protected  under  the 
price  clause,  anyway.” 

There  exists  virtually  a  rail  embargo  today  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  it  will  continue  most  if  not  all 
of  next  week.  It  had  been  expected  a  week  ago 
that  the  railroads  would  lift  the  lid  before  now — 
but  they  haven’t  seen  fit  to  do  so.  Neither  have 
the  roads  reached  a  decision  to  stop  confiscating  • 
coal  enroute  to  its  destination.  This  is  a  nuisance 
to  both  industries  and  coal  men,  all  of  whom  will 
welcome  the  time  when  seizure  stops.  It  has 
even  been  hinted  among  coal  concerns  that  some 
of  the  roads  were  enjoying  the  chance  to  take 
coal  and  were  taking  this  method  of  securing 
just  what  they  desired  ifor  their  own  use.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  result  is  a  general  nuisance  for 
everyone  concerned. 

Speaking  of  nuisances  reminds  one  that  the 
demurrage  charges  on  boats  and  barges  are  con¬ 
stantly  mounting  into  large  figures  and  are  caus¬ 
ing  much  kicking.  The  trouble  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  very  heavy  export  movement  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  and  which  is  decidedly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  this  section  of  the  country.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  by  New  England  to  forestall  this  sit¬ 
uation. 

Outlook  Very  Good. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  getting  ship¬ 
ments  through  by  rail,  because  of  the  seizures 
and  embargoes,  and  the  long  delays  and  heavy 
demurrage  charges  on  water  coal,  the  business 
outlook  is  better  than  for  a  long  time  and  every¬ 
one  is  taking  a  more  optimistic  outlook. 

Just  at  present  the  Commission  on  Necessaries 
of  Life  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice 
agents  in  New  England  are  busy  “digging  up” 
facts  in  regard  to  the  reasons  for  boosting  prices. 
The  State  Commission  opened  a  hearing  on  Fri¬ 
day  but  this  appears  to  be  running  principally  to 
the  anthracite  prices  and  why  they  went  up. 
Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  more  or  less  detail 
gone  into,  but  there  are  many  in  the  trade  who 
say  that  they  do  not  expect  any  large  volume  of 
real  facts  to  be  unearthed.  There  are  those  who 
regret  that  the  inquiries  started  here  cannot  be 
extended  backwards  to  take  in  the  complete  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  mines.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  in  a  position  to  go  as  far  in  this  way 
as  it  chose  but  there  is  not  a  sign  that  it  intends 
to  be  any  more  thorough  in  this  respect  than  it 
has  in  past  years. 

Delays  continue  somewhat  bothersome  at  the 
piers,  where  coal  is  being  transferred  from  boats 
to  trains.  This  situation  has  cleared  up  consid¬ 
erably  in  the  past  three  weeks. 
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Delivery  conditions  in  the  retail  trade  around 
Boston  are  becoming  excellent  and  retailers  are 
catching  up.  Perhaps  a  decided  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  orders  had  some  effect  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  teams  and  trucks 
are  doing  better  in  delivering  than  for  months. 
In  northern  New  England  the  travel  conditions 
are  by  no  means  so  good  and  many  complaints 
are  being  heard.  Country  roads  have  cleared  fast 
but  they  were  in  very  bad  shape  when  they 
started  in  to  improve,  so  it  is  a  slow  process. 
The  price  advance  of  last  week  has  brought  forth 
no  end  of  protests  from  nearly  every  corner  of 
New  England.  People  are  in  no  mood  for  fur¬ 
ther  price  jumps;  that  is  apparent. 

From  Providence  comes  word  that  anthracite 
dealers  in  that  city  have  been  besieged  with  or¬ 
ders  for  fall  deliveries,  a  record  rush.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  impression  that 
coal  will  go  still  higher,  perhaps  before  next  fall. 
The  current  Providence  price  is  $15  a  ton  and 
new  orders  are  being  received  and  booked  only 
subject  to  delivery  at  the  dealer’s  convenience 
and  at  the  then  prevailing  price. 


ACTIVITY  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Heavy  Tonnage  Leaving  District  and  Prices 
Held  to  Fair  Level. 

With  a  marked  increase  in  the  supply  of  railroad 
cars  and  motive  power,  coal  is  moving  out  of  the 
Pittsburgh  field  this  week  in  greater  quantities  than 
it  has  at  any  time  this  year.  The  car  supply  is  not 
improved  on  some  roads,  however,  as  much  as  the 
coal  industry  expected,  but  on  the  principal  lines, 
the  Panhandle  and  B.  &  O.,  for  instance,  mines  are 
able  to  operate  at  practically  full  capacity.  It  was 
freely  predicted  on  Tuesday  that  the  biggest  river 
movement  of  coal  in  history  would  'be  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  nine  months.  Several  new  properties 
will  be  put  into  operation  in  the  Monongahela  River 
district  during  the  next  60  days  and  this  will  add 
greatly  to  the  up-river  coal  production.  Thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  for  river  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  by  the  coal  companies  during  the  past 
two  months,  preparatory  to 1  the  busy  season,  which 
is  about  to  begin. 

The  operators  all  over  the  Pittsburgh  district  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  price  of  coal 
within  reason.  On  Wednesday  the  coal  operators 
met  with  the  miners  and  adjusted  the  new  wage 
scale  as  it  applies  to  this  field.  It  was  the  biggest 
gathering  of  representative  coal  producers  here  since 
the  Government  price  ban  was  removed  by  President 
Wilson.  The  President’s  letter,  appealing  to  the 
operators  for  their  co-operation  in  preventing  coal 
profiteering,  was  discussed  and  the  operators  pledged 
themselves  to  comply  with  Mr.  Wilson’s  request. 

The  operators  declared  that  the  insinuation  of 
the  President  that  if  profiteering  is  found  he  will 
revive  the  Federal  regulation  of  prices  cannot  be 
impressed  too  deeply  on  all  concerned  with  the  coal 
industry.  They  did  not  conceal  their  apprehension, 
however,  that  some  unscrupulous  people  identified 
with  the  industry  will  attempt  to  gouge  the  public. 
But  such  conduct,  they  said,  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  industry,  because  a  restoration  of  Government 
prices  would  spell  ruination  to  the  business. 

The  joint  conference  of  the  miners  and  operators 
on  Wednesday,  when  the  wage  scale  question  was 
finally  adjusted,  was  the  briefest  and  most  har¬ 
monious  ever  held  in  the  local  field.  Both  sides 
came  away  well  satisfied  with  the  situation  and 
agreeing  in  the  opinion  that  the  big  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  the  country  experienced  because  of 
insufficient  labor  and  strikes  would  be  made  up  in 
record  time. 


frame,  Friend  &  Stineman,  of  the  New  Haven, 
have  opened  a  New  York  office  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  lerminal,  with  J.  B.  Herron  in  charge.  Mr. 
Herron  was  associated  with  the  Shawnee  Fuel  Co. 
until  the  first  of  the  month,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  1920  he  was  with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change. 


ACTIVITY  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Increased  Demand  for  Coal  at  Higher  Prices 
— Brisk  Movement  for  Export. 

With  the  removal  of  Government  control  over  fuel 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period  the  first  week 
has  shown  some  remarkable  activity  in  the  trading, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  prices  were  higher 
than  at  any  time  under  Government  control.  Imme¬ 
diately  following  the  period  of  Government  release 
there  came  a  sort  of  harvest  for  many  operations 
which  had  been  pretty  lean  for  a  long  time.  The 
present  price  for  coal  at  the  mines  is  higher  than 
it  will  be  a  little  later,  but  the  rise  was  bound  to 
come  with  a  free  movement,  for  there  was  an  active 
demand  with  a  very  poor  output.  Predictions  are 
free  that  the  present  mine  bases  for  spot  coal,  which 
covers  a  range  of  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  as  the  extreme, 
will  not  last  long  and  that  the  prices  will  stay  around 
or  above  $4.00,  for  what  may  be  termed  good  coal. 

The  car  supply  is  what  is  affecting  the  market  here 
and  the  B.  &  O.,  Pennsy,  and  Western  Maryland 
are  all  below  normal.  Some  improvements  in  the 
B.  &  O.  situation  was  noted  in  the  past  week,  al¬ 
though  the  supply  of  empties  remains  between  50 
and  70  per  cent,  while  the  loadings  remain  around 
3,000  cars.  The  conditions  along  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  shows  a  supply  about  75  per  cent  of  normal, 
while  in  the  Somerset  regions,  along  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  supply  recently  was  as  low  as  40  to  50 
per  cent. 

There  are  few  well  posted  men  in  the  trade  who 
believe  that  the  car  supply  is  going  to  show  any 
real  improvement  before  a  long  period.  They  argue 
that  the  Government  failed  to  provide  any  new 
rolling  stock  during  the  period  of  control  and  also 
that  many  of  the  cars  shipped  from  this  section  to 
the  west  and  New  England  during  the  diversion  by 
the  Government  will  not  be  sent  back  for  a  long  time, 
and,  further,  it  may  be  a  long  period  before  any  of 
the  worn  out  stock  will  be  replaced.  The  high  spot 
market  of  the  present  time  will  not  be  weakened, 
according  to  the  best  posted  men  in  the  business,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  car  sup¬ 
ply.  Should  this  improvement  come  within  the  next 
month  or  so  there  is  bound  to  be  a  weakening  of 
the  market,  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  margin 
of  profit. 

Increase  in  Contract  Price. 

The  general  discussion  in  the  trade  is  that  the 
public  can  expect  to  pay  from  $4.00  to  $4.50  for  the 
better  coals  on  contracts  when  the  market  is  down 
to  a  normal  basis,  while  the  spot  market  will  always 
run  at  least  50  per  cent  better.  Contracting  busi¬ 
ness  has  not  gotten  under  way-  to  any  extent  so  far, 
and  the  majority  of  business  showed  short  term 
around .  $4.50.  One  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
a  prominent  producer  had  been  permitting  some  of 
his  customers  to  figure  on  the  least  desirable  coals 
at  prices  ranging  from  $3.85  to  $4.25.  It  is  argued 
that  these  prices  at  the  mines  would  be  fair,  in  view 
of  the  increase  in  mining  costs  within  the  past  two 
years. 

Increased  activity  was  shown  m  the  export  market. 
More  boats  were  on  hand  awaiting  cargoes  at  the 
opening  of  the  week  than  could  be  handled.  Some 
of  these  vessels  are  believed  to  have  come  here  from 
Hampton  Roads,  where  reports  have  it  that  as  many 
as  150  boats  are  there  daily  awaiting  cargoes  for 
foreign  deliveries.  For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks 
the  second  pier  at  Curtis  Bay  began  operations, 
when  it  was  thrown  open  on  Sunday.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reserve  there  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  now  there  between  2,000  and  2,500  cars  a  day 
for  dumping.  The  daily  running  to  the  pier  is  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  1,400,  a  big  increase  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 

For  strictly  local  use  there  has  been  increase  in 
the  regular  demand,  due  to  the  fact  that  customers 
went  into  the  open  market  and  purchased  coal  at 
almost  any  price.  This  probably  was  the  factor  that 
created  the  mine  basis  at  $5.00,  or  higher.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  market  is  that  the  best  coals 
have  been  running  to  pools  9  and  71,  and  are  being 
absorbed  for  export  demand,  for  foreign  buyers 


appear  to  be  willing  to  make  better  payment  condi¬ 
tions  and  better  prices  than  local  purchasers. 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  such  that  the  dealers  are 
all  in  a  quandary  to  know  what  is  best  to  do.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  very  light  and  all  orders  are  now 
being  taken  with  the  provision  of  “prices  at  time 
of  delivery.”  Many  customers  are  ready  to  contract 
for  next  winter’s  supply,  but  dealers '  will  not  con¬ 
sider  any  orders  and  be  forced  to  bear  any  bur¬ 
dens,  for  they  are  unable  to  figure  on  the  possible 
prices.  Conservative  estimate  by  the  best  posted  men 
in  the  business  see  a  jump  in  retail  prices  of  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50,  to  meet  the  jump  in  the  wholesale 
prices,  due  to  the  advance  to  miners,  and  some  pre¬ 
dictions  are  made  that  it  will  show  a  $2.00  increase 
by  the  fall,  should  the  expected  raise  in  freight  rates 
take  place. 


BUFFALO  TRADE  WAITING. 


Bituminous  Shippers  Biding  Their  Time 
Until  Prices  Become  Settled. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  laboring  under  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  being  pretty  nearly  all  market,  and  that 
market  about  as  uncertain  and  sensational  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  Nothing  has  come  to  a  settled 
condition  yet  and  nobody  dares  buy  any  coal  till 
he  knows  what  he  can  sell  it  for.  One  dealer,  who 
reports  a  consignment  of  50  cars  to  begin  the  week 
with,  says  he  bought  some  at  $3.50,  some  at  $3.75, 
and  paid  $4.25  for  some  of  it,  selling  at  a  margin  of 
about  25  cents  a  ton.  It  would  appear,  then,  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  cars  run  on  an  average  of  50  tons 
each,  that  he  was  doing  a  fifty-fifty  business,  with 
another  quarter  added. 

While  the  average  jobber  is  working  hard  and 
appears  to  be  getting  something  out  of  it,  he  is  not 
very  cheerful  about  it  generally,  for  he  is  afraid 
that  the  Government  will  take  the  case  up  again, 
and  if  it  does  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  drops 
control.  There  are  already  rumblings  that  may  turn 
out  to  be  official  authority  resumed.  So  the  outlook 
is  not  rosy  and  it  may  be  the  threat  of  a  state  of 
things  that  will  be  pleasing  to  nobody,  unless  it  may 
be  certain  consumers.  So  the  situation  is  decidedly 
on  an  uncertain  basis  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  in 
much  the  same  way  for  a  while.  This  market  blames 
Pittsburgh  for  the  rushing  up  of  prices,  for  Alleg¬ 
heny  Valley  seldom  makes  independent  prices,  being 
content  to  follow  Pittsburgh,  as  Buffalo  does. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  trade  do  not  im¬ 
prove  much.  Jobbers  appear  to  be  getting  more  coal 
than  they  were,  but  they  do  not  report  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  car  supply.  As  to  mining,  the  first  of 
April  is  not  a  date  for  very  solid  work  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole  the  mining  situation  has  come 
out  better  than  was  expected,  although  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  convince  the  consumer  that  the  wage 
advance  was  warranted  or  that  it  could  have  been 
given  if  it  had  not  come  out  of  the  people  who 
agreed  to  it.  But  such  is  the  way  things  go. 

Quite  a  large  amount  of  contracting  is  reported, 
many  of  the  mines  that  have  had  regular  customers 
in  the  past  turning  their  product  over  to  them  on  a 
basis  that  is  really  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  way  things  turn.  Much  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  was  done  before  the  April  prices  were 
known  and  something  of  the  sort  had  to  be  done. 
Buffalo  spot  prices  are  uncertain,  but  may  be  roughly 
given  at  $5.80  for  Allegheny  Valley  mine-run  (all 
that  is  made),  and  $6.50  for  Pittsburgh  lump  and 
three-quarters,  with  slack  a  quarter  less  and  Yough- 
iogheny  gas  $6.75  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  situation  does  not  change.  No 
new  prices  have  been  announced  and  there  is  no 
surplus  for  lake  shipments.  Buffalo  consumers  are 
buying  all  they  can  get  for  next  winter  and  mostly 
not  being  able  to  get  any  promptly.  Present  con¬ 
sumption  is  decidedly  light,  but  the  idea  is  that  coal 
is  to  be  higher  right  along,  which  appears  to  be  quite 
warranted. 


The  Sheridan-Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  the  controlling 
interest  in  which  is  owned  by  United  States  Dis¬ 
tributing  Corporation,  has  sold  to  Peabody,  Hough- 
teling  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  $3,500,000. 
of  its  First  Mortgage  7%  Serial  Bonds. 
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Price  Situation  at  Cincinnati. 

Large  Coal  Sellers  Add  New  Costs  Only — 
Lake  Demand  Opens  Strong. 

The  situation  in  the  Cincinnati  coal  market  at  this 
time  is  one  of  serious  confusion.  The  call  for  all 
classes  of  coal  continues  to  be  most  urgent  and  bids 
on  the  part  of  those  who  face  the  need  of  forti¬ 
fying  their  full  supply  still  threaten  if  they  do  not 
actually  reveal  panicky  conditions.  The  demand 
seems  to  be  particularly  for  nut  and  slack  and  mine 
run,  for  which  fancy  offers  still  are  made  by  steam 
users,  utilities  and  by-product  concerns  who  for 
some  reason  deem  it  important  to  protect  at  once 
against  emergencies  which  they  seem  to  regard  not 
only  as  possible,  but  probable.  In  this  situation 
many  of  them  are  insisting  on  a  certain  amount 
of  quick  delivery  at  almost  any  cost. 

Coal  men  are  not  as  a  rule  making  unreasonably 
high  prices  in  the  Cincinnati  market.  Some  coal  is 
going  at  pretty  high  figures,  but,  after  all,  this  con¬ 
stitutes  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  coal  now 
moving.  One  hears  most  of  nut  and  slack  going  at 
$4.00  and  $4.25  and  mine  run  selling  as  high  as  $4.50 
and  $5  and  doubtless  there  are  some  sales  at  these 
figures  and  a  few,  under  special  conditions,  even 
higher,  but  these  represent  exceptional  transactions 
and  not  the  ruling  conditions. 

Some  Continue  Contracts  to  May  1st. 

Most  Cincinnati  producers  are  adding  the  new 
costs  for  which  they  and  the  trade  generally  are 
not  responsible  and  no  more,  and  are  selling  their 
coal  at  a  price  which  brings  them  only  what  would 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  profit.  One  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies,  dealing  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  smokeless 
coals,  has  disregarded  all  high  offers  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  consumers  with  whom  it  has  contracts  that  ex¬ 
pire  on  April  1,  that  these  contracts,  when  desired, 
would  be  continued  until  May  1,  in  the  hope  that  by 
that  time  market  conditions  will  have  become  sta¬ 
bilized  and  trading  may  proceed  upon  a  rational 
basis. 

Views  among  coal  men  differ  widely  as  to  the 
probable  duration  of  the  present  coal  stress.  They 
agree  that  much  depends  on  tidewater  demand  and 
the  opportunity  for  export  shipments,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  improvement  of  car  supply  and  trans¬ 
portation  service  on  the  other.  If  the  mines  can 
work  steadily  and  load  without  delay,  the  country 
will  get  what  coal  it  needs  readily.  If  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  than  normal  can  find  its  way  across 
the  piers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  reach  bottoms 
for  export,  the  resulting  restrictions,  it  is  felt,  may 
keep  the  market  hard  for  some  time.  The  vast  volume 
of  foreign  orders  is  unquestionable.  The  shipping  op¬ 
portunities,  under  present  conditions  are  very  seri¬ 
ously  in  doubt.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
coal  demanded  for  foreign  shipment,  Cincinnati  coal 
men  say,  can  get  through  the  congested  ports  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  export  coal  is  moving  pretty  well 
at  this  time. 

Spot  Prices  on  Lake  Business. 

Lake  demand  is  beginning  here  in  good  earnest. 
Many  buyers  who  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  for¬ 
warding  their  orders  now  come  to  Cincinnati  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  persuasive  representatives  to  make  sure  of 
their  supply  and  then  generally  fail  to  round  it  up  to 
a  certainty.  While  the  producers  are  not  letting  go 
of  their  old  customers  and  are  meeting  the  temporary 
situation  with  temporary  conditions,  they  have  very 
generally  adopted  the  rule  of  selling  for  April  under 
special  arrangements  and  are  leaving  to  May  and 
succeeding  months  the  establishment  of  large  con¬ 
tract  stipulations. 

Car  supply  has  been  no  better.  It  has  been  less 
than  50  per  cent  on  most  of  the  roads.  On  the  N.  & 
W.  last  week,  the  strike  practically  shut  down  the 
mining  properties  along  the  line  after  the  available 
empties  were  filled  and  stored  on  sidings.  Embargoes 
both  east  and  west  were  taken  off  only  this  week 
with  the  end  of  the  strike,  but  the  road  still  is  tied 
up  with  a  congestion  which  will  require  at  least 
another  week  to  cure  it. 

Loading  was  lighter  last  week  because  of  several 
holidays.  Between  Good  Friday  and  Monday  many 
men  were  out  of  the  mines  as  usual,  but  in  spite  of 


their  absence  there  was  as  much  loading  as  car  sup¬ 
ply  would  permit. 

Local  retail  sales  prices  stand  at  about  $8  and 
$8.50  for  bituminous  lump  and  from  $9.50  to  $10.50 
for  smokeless  lump.  The  higher  temperature  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday  caused  a  considerable  demand, 
but  the  supply  was  ample  to  fill  it. 


Improvement  at  Johnston. 

“A  better  outlook  than  the  trade  has  faced  in  many 
months,”  is  the  way  one  Central  Pennsylvania  coal 
operator  described  the  present  situation  this  week. 
As  reasons  for  the  improvement  in  the  situation  he 
gave  the  lapse  of  government  control  of  prices  and 
the  decided  improvement  in  the  car  supply  during 
the  past  two  weeks. 

Records  for  the  past  two  weeks  will  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  in  the  Cambria  and  Somerset 
districts,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  three 
operators.  The  figures  indicate  that  the  production 
in  the  two  fields  has  increased  23  per  cent  during 
the  past  15  days. 

The  one  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  continued 
increased  production  and  a  normal  basis  of  operation 
is  an  adequate  car  supply,  according  to  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  producing  firms  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field.  This  man  stated  that  the  short¬ 
age  of  cars  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  morale  of 
the  miners. 

However,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
mining  men  is  that  the  car  situation  will  improve  as 
summer  and  open  weather  approaches.  Two  of  the 
most  common  causes  advanced  for  the  car  shortage 
were  weather  conditions  and  poor  management  of 
transportation  under  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.  With  both  of  these  eliminated, 
operators  point  out,  the  car  supply  is  bound  to  im¬ 
prove. 

The  big  boost  in  coal  prices,  which  was  predicted 
by  some  to  follow  the  removal  of  the  Government 
price  regulations,  failed  to  materialize  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  district.  The  highest  prices  reported 
during  the  past  week  approached  the  $5  mark,  but 
sales  at  this  figure  were  few  and  far  between.  The 
highest  prices  were  paid  to  small  producers  who  have 
been  securing  better  than  ordinary  prices  ever  since 
the  Government  assumed  control  of  the  business. 
The  average  price  paid  for  high  grade  coal  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  district  during  the  week  was 
about  $4.25  per  ton  with  occasional  sales  running  as 
high  as  $4.50.  Inferior  grades  commanded  propor¬ 
tionate  prices.  The  general  view  is  that  coal  will 
not  go  much  above  the  $4  mark  and  during  the  week 
there  was  little  demand  for  high  priced  coal. 


“John  H.”  Bowls  Strike  Hit. 

John  H.  j'ones,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  operator,  has 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Michigan, 
thanking  him  for  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Detroit 
and  outlying  districts  with  two  special  trainloads 
of  coal  during  the  critical  time  of  the  blizzard  last 
week.  Similar  expressions  were  received  from  the 
Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  civic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Last  Friday  night  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  a  Jones 
enterprise,  received  a  wire  from  the  Governor  be¬ 
seeching  an  emergency  shipment  to  relieve  conditions 
at  hospitals  and  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit. 
Mr.  Jones  informed  the  B.  &  O.  and  Pennsylvania 
roads  that  if  they  would  supply  the  cars  he  would 
supply  the  coal.  Consequently  all  available  cars  in 
Pittsburgh  were  hurried  to  the  Bertha  mines  in  the 
Fairmont  district. 

Early  Saturday  two  special  train-loads  of  coal, 
each  made  up  of  75  ,  cars,  were  on  their  way  to 
Michigan.  The  lines  were  cleared  for  the  special 
trains,  bearing  their  20,000  tons  of  coal,  and  they 
were  delivered  into  Detroit  at  three  o’clock  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The  prompt  relief  has  brought  gratitude  to  both 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  industry,  the  tonnage  arriving  in 
time  to  prevent  removal  of  patients  from  hospitals 
because  of  lack  of  heat. 


The  retail  price  of  anthracite  at  Portland,  Me., 
has  been  increased  $2.00  a  ton.  The  new  rates  are 
$16.00  for  egg,  stove  and  nut,  and  $14  for  pea. 


TWIN  CITIES  COAL  SITUATION. 

Still  the  trade  of  this  section  is  uninformed  as  to 
the  amount  of  increase  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
various  grades  of  coal.  It  is  tentatively  assumed 
that  Franklin  County  coal  will  sell  at  $3.40  at  the 
mine,  with  a  10  cents  a  month  advance  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  same  as  hard  coal.  This  will  mean,  if  it 
goes  through,  a  total  advance  of  $1.35  by  next  fall. 

On  eastern  bituminous  coals,  there  is  less  informa¬ 
tion.  Smokeless  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  in  this  market.  There  is  talk  of 
buying  it  at  the  mine  at  $3.50,  which  would  mean 
$7.00  for  mine  run  here,  but  it  is  quite  doubtful  if 
any  such  price  as  $3.50  at  the  mine  is  possible,  for 
buyers  are  bidding  a  better  figure  than  this,  at  the 
mine  already.  Other  eastern  bituminous  coals  will 
probably  range  from  $7.00  to  $7.50  at  the  dock, — 
against  a  present  figure  of  $6.00.  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  coal  will  sell  at  $4.00  at  the  mine  for  mine 
run,  which  means  $7.71  on  track  here. 

No  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  hard  coal. 
There  may  be  no  price  made  until  there  is  some  new 
coal  up  the  lakes  to  sell. 

Franklin  County  screenings  are  priced  at  $2.60 
for  one  and  one-quarter-inch  and  $2.70  for  two- 
inch, — an  increase  of  55  cents  on  the  first  and  58 
cents  on  the  second. 

The  trade  feels  completely  at  sea  as  to  what  will 
be  done.  The  foregoing  figures  are  what  they  have 
received,  as  probable.  These  figures  will  arouse 
much  opposition.  Already  the  daily  press  is  thun¬ 
dering  against  the  results  of  the  wage  commission, 
and  is  filled  with  inuendoes  against  the  coal  mine 
operators  and  others  of  the  trade.  Whether  the  com¬ 
plaint  will  be  one  of  the  usual  few  days’  affairs 
and  then  blow  over  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the 
fact  that  a  presidential  campaign  is  pending,  and 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  an  issue,  may  result  in 
further  efforts  being  made  to  prevent  the  increases 
being  put  into  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where 
the  State  can  successfully  attack  any  changes  which 
may  be  made  here,  since  the  changes  here  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  result  of  increases  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 


CANADIAN  DEALERS  MEET. 

Retail  Association  Holds  Two-Day  Annual 
Convention  at  Toronto  This  Week. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Retail  Coal  Association  was  held  on  April  7  and  8 
at  the  time-honored  place,  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
in  Toronto,  with  the  usual  large  attendance. 

These  dealers  across  the  border  take  such  gather¬ 
ings  rather  more  seriously  than  is  the  rule  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  They  attend  to  business  and  let 
the  frills  lapse.  So  it  was  announced  beforehand 
that  the  evening  of  the  first  day  was  left  open  for 
the  delegates  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  wished 
and  it  was  added  that  the  acquaintance  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  include  the  police  force. 

The  program  was  a  liberal  one.  George  H.  Cush¬ 
ing,  managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Ship¬ 
pers,”  and  John  E.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  gave  a  report 
of  “What  Has  Been  Done.”  Ellery  B.  Gordon, 
secretary-manager  of  the  same  association,  gave  his 
views  of  “Things  Worth  Knowing,”  and  Douglas 
Mallock,  the  Chicago  trade-paper  poet,  was  eloquent 
on  “The  Poetry  of  Business.”  All  these  selections 
showed  that  the  Canadians  know  what  American 
oratory  is  and  have  a  wholesome  use  for  it. 

Neither  President  j'.  A.  Harrison  nor  the  con¬ 
vention  could  tell  the  public  what  the  price  or  the 
supply  of  coal  was  going  to  be  in  future,  but  the 
convention  had  a  good  many  other  things  to  talk 
over,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  forget  that  those 
two  points  lead  all  the  rest  in  the  essentials  of  the 
trade.  Buffalo  sells  central  Canada  a  great  part  of 
the  coal  it  burns  and  the  city  was,  as  usual,  well 
represented  among  the  attendants. 


At  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  anthracite  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  $1.00  at  retail  and  is  now  selling  at  $16.00. 


Well -Prepared  Coals  None  Too  Good  for  Foreign  Buyers 

By  F.  W.  Saward. 


One  of  the  features  most  to  be  looked  af¬ 
ter  in  the  handling  of  export  trade  is  the 
establishment  of  definite  classifications  or 
designations  which  will  have,  preferably, 
the  stamp  of  Government  approval.  A  pri¬ 
vate  association  might  serve  the  purpose, 
but  the  foreign  buyers  are  so  accustomed  to 
Government  regulation  and  sanction  enter¬ 
ing  into  commercial  affairs  that  their  wishes 
would  be  more  fully  met  if  an  olficial  seal 
should  be  put  upon  coal  classifications. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  interests 
shipping  their  own  coal,  the  exporters  them¬ 
selves  need  some  measure  of  protection. 
Cargoes  going  abroad  are  very  much  larger 
than  local  or  coastwise  cargoes.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  together,  therefore,  coal  from 
various  mines  in  order  to  complete  prompt¬ 
ly  the  loading  of  vessels  without  incurring 
heavy  demurrage  bills  on  cars  held  to  await 
the  arrival  of  craft  engaged.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  establishment  of  very  definite  classi¬ 
fications  arranged  for  under  provisions 
carrying  some  penalty  for  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  would  be  desirable  that  the  export 
agent  or  other  middle-house  could  make 
sure  of  coal  that  was  purchased. 

It  is  recognized  that  private  trade-marks 
are  not  without  their  value.  There  is  an  old 
tradition  that  flour  shipped  by  George 
Washington  to  England  in  the  Colonial  days 
passed  without  question  in  view  of  the  high 
standing  that  his  trade  mark  had  secured 
but  few  concerns  can  hope  to  achieve  the 
reputation  of  Washington  and  as  there 
must  be  many  sources  of  supply  to  better 
care  for  the  great  and  growing  foreign  trade 
an  adequate  arrangement  for  safeguarding 
the  classification  of  American  coal  should  be 
entered  into.  - 

The  trade  is  not  without  experience  with 
the  results  following  the  shipment  of  coal 
not  up  to  sample  in  past  years.  Anything 
may  do  the  foreign  trade  in  periods  of 
great  stress  and  emergency  but  once  this 
time  has  passed  by  there  is  a  distinct  come¬ 
back,  as  was  experienced  by  some  concerns 
that  took  liberty  with  the  requirements  of 
their  foreign  customers  some  15  or  16  years 
ago.  It  took  a  long  while  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  certain  shipments  made  at  that 
time,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  at 
large  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  foreign  coal 
shipments  may  be  handled  on  a  better  un¬ 
derstood  basis  in  the  future  with  well-regu¬ 
lated  classifications  covering  the  various 
coals  shipped  and  no  substitution  of  one  coal 
for  another. 

In  dealing  with  the  foreign  buyer  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  an  inexperienced  clientele,  that  are 
begging  for  mercy  in  the  line  of  fuel  sup¬ 
plies.  South  America,  in  particular,  is  in 
prosperous  condition  and  its  experience 
with  English  coal  sellers  in  bygone  years 
has  been  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  It 
is  a  matter  of  trade  knowledge  that  Eng¬ 
lish  coal  shippers  in  the  days  before  the  war 
shipped  to  their  South  American  customers 
cargoes  that  were  hand-picked  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  leaving  the  refuse  for  their  home 
trade — which,  because  of  geographical  near¬ 
ness  could  not  be  lost  to  them  under  any 
circumstances. 

Germany  pursued  a  similar  policy  in  the 
davs  before  the  war  and  the  success  of  both 


countries  in  their  relations  with  the  outside 
world  were  such  as  to  impress  us  with  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  buyer  must  be  given 
what  he  wants  and  not  what  we  want  to 
give  him.  Fortunately  neutrals  consider 
Uncle  Sam  the  most  ideal  storekeeper  to 
deal  with  and  we  shall  have  the  friendliness 
of  the  buyer  on  our  side  if  we  prove  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  opportunity  by  shipping  properly 
prepared  coal. 

Perhaps  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  may 
not  need  this  admonition  but  a  scattering 
shipment  of  poorly  prepared  coal  will  throw 
a  disproportionately  large  cloud  upon  the 
entire  movement ;  as  with  a  fish  that  is  only 
one  per  cent  bad,  the  whole  is  apt  tQ  be 
condemned  by  the  prospective  purchaser. 


NOTES  FROM  PITTSBURGH 

William  O.  Kelly,  coal  operator  of  Columbus, 
spent  several  days  in  Pittsburgh  calling  on  the  trade. 

William  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  in  the  east  on  business  during  the  past 
few  days. 

John  H.  Jones,  head  of  the  j'ones  coal  interests, 
has  gone  to  Kentucky  to  discuss  business  with  south¬ 
ern  buyers. 

S.  A.  Weller,  the  world’s  largest  art'  potter,  is 
reported  to  have  purchased  another  big  tract  of  coal 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Zanesville  to  provide  coal 
for  the  Zanesville  Pottery  Co.,  a  new  addition  to  his 
works. 

Coal  men  are  much  interested  in  the  tentative  de¬ 
cision  just  made  by  the  I.  C.  C.,  declaring  that  the 
Newcastle  &  Ohio  River  Ry.  was  a  common  carrier, 
Subject  to  the  Inter-state  Commerce  act,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  from  its  trunk  line  connections  com¬ 
pensation  out  of  through  inter-state  rate  to  and  from 
points  along  its  lines. 


BALTIMORE  NOTES 

Official  figures  for  exporting  in  March  showed 
up  well  for  the  time  for  the  exporting  began  officially 
March  18:  Cargo,  71,940,  and  bunker,  8,631. 

John  Willis,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  exten¬ 
sive  holdings  in  West  Virginia,  has  opened  a  branch 
in  Cumberland,  Md.  H.  C.  Shaffer  is  in  charge. 

The  Fair  Price  Commissioner  of  Maryland  has 
been  notified  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  that  he  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing 
of  fair  prices  for  coal  sales  in  Baltimore. 

Coal  dealers  are  wondering  how  they  are  going 
to  keep  drivers  and  members  of  their  delivery  and 
yard  force  at  work  at  $3.50  per  day  in  the  face 'of 
the  municipality  paying  $4.50.  Some  coal  men  have 
been  paying  as  high  as  $4  a  day  for  workmen. 

The  .Miners’  Bill  in  the  Maryland  Legislature  was 
finally  robbed  of  all  of  its  provisions  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  various  sections  and  was  passed  with  only 
a  commission  to  investigate  and  study  the  situation 
and  report  back  to  the  Assemhly  two  years  hence. 
The  original  bill  sought  to  change  hours  of  working, 
weighing  system  and  general  condition. 


Sealed  bids  have  been  called  for  by  the  Maine 
Purchasing  Agents  Association  for  supplying 
many  of  the  State  institutions  of  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  They  will  be  opened  at  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber  in  Augusta  on  April  20,  and  call  for  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  offerings  for  the 
coming  year. 


The  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  has  moved  its 
retail  office  in  Minneapolis  to  718  (Marquette  avenue, 
in  the  same  block  with  the  Reiss  Coal  Co.,  and  a 
block  from  the  Campbell  Fuel  Co.  Some  very  at¬ 
tractive  offices  are  being  fitted  up. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  of  Nova  Scotia,  pro¬ 
duced  292,000  tons  in  March,  the  largest  monthly 
output  since  April,  1918. 

Harry  B.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  fuel  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  drppped 
dead  on  Thursday  at  his  home  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
He  was  62  years  of  age. 

The  bunkering  of  steamers  at  Halifax  has  been 
hampered  this  week  by  a  strike  of  coal  handlers, 
who  went  out  on  Monday  after  their  demand  for 
higher  wages  had  been  refused. 

A  new  corporation  to  be  known  as  H.  B.  Witt- 
man  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  being  organized  at  Philadelphia 
by  H.  B.  Wittman,  George  H.  Heck,  J.  E.  Hutchin¬ 
son  and  A.  M.  Knauer,  to  engage  in  the  wholesale 
coal  business. 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d.  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Upper  Potomac  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  recently  organized  by  36  min¬ 
ing  companies  in  the  Upper  Potomac  and  Georges 
Greek  districts. 

H.  J.  Meehan,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Association  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
April  25  to  28.  Mr.  Meehan  will  represent  the 
National  Coal  Association. 

J.  P.  Edwards,  who  recently  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  embarked  in  the  wholesale  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  city  under  his  own  name,  with  offices 
in  the  Franklin  Bank  Building. 

Jacob  Holt,  superintendent  of  the  Thomas  Col¬ 
liery  Co.’s  Kehley  Run  operation,  near  Shenandoah, 
Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  general 
mining  engineer  and  superintendent  of  all  the 
Madeira  Hill  anthracite  collieries. 

The  drivers  and  yard  men  employed  by  the  retail 
dealers  of  Troy,  Cohoes,  Watervliet,  Waterford  and 
Green  Island,  N.  Y.,  have  demanded  an  increase  in 
wages  of  from  40  to  48  cents  an  hour,  effective  May 
1,  when  the  present  agreement  expires. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Arch  S.  Booker  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Bluefield,  W.  Va., 
office  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Booker 
has  been  associated  at  various  times  in  the  past  with 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  the  Bluefield  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  and  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co. 

The  movement  of  coal  from  the  lower  ports  in 
New  York  harbor  has  been  badly  hampered  for  the 
past  week  by  the  strike  of  railroad  tugboat  crews. 
Tows  did  not  come  up  from  South  Amboy,  Perth 
Amboy  and  Port  Reading  for  several  days.  Towing 
from  Arlington,  Elizabethport  and  the  North  River 
ports  is  done  by  independent  lines,  which  were  not 
affected  by  the  strike. 

The  district  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  Alabama  have  refused  to  sanction  the  industrial 
relations  committees  proposed  by  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors’  association  of  that  State  as  a  means  of  settling 
disputes.  The  committes,  as  proposed  by  the  op¬ 
erators,  would  be  set  up  at  each  mine  and  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  representatives  of  each  side.  This 
plan  was  rejected  by  the 'union  leaders  as  “wholly 
unsatisfactory.” 

The  action  begun  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  restrain  the  Government  from  enforcing 
maximum  prices  on  bituminous  and  making  diver¬ 
sions,  has  been  suspended  because  of  the  restrictions 
having  been  removed  by  order  of  the  President  The 
suit  will  remain  in  such  a  state,  however,  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  plaintiffs  to  come  into  court  again  should 
the  Government  assume  to  regulate  and  control  the 
soft  coal  industry. 

Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  LTnited  Mine  Workers,  and  four  other 
officials  of  the  organization  in  that  State,  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  Tuesday  and  were  releasee!  on  bonds 
of  $10,000  each.  They  were  among  the  125  opera¬ 
tors  and  labor  leaders  indicted  a  few  weeks  ago, 
charged  with  conspiring  to  restrict  the  production 
of  coal  and  increase  the  price. 


There  are  about  700,000  coal  cars  in  the  United 
States,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
freight  cars  in  service. 
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Arrange  for  Continuation  of  Bituminous  Pooling. 

Shippers  Decide  to  Accept  Railroads’  Offer  to  Bear  Half  of  Expense  and  Organize  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc., 

to  Carry  on  the  Work  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 


At  a  meeting  of  bituminous  operators  and  ship¬ 
pers  held  last  Wednesday  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  it  was  voted  to  organize  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware  a  non-stock  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  pooling  soft  coal  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  after  May  1,  when  the 
present  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  will  cease  to 
function. 

This  was  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  a 
committee  of  15  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  March  31  to  work  out  a  plan  for  per¬ 
petuating  the  pooling  arrangement  in  co-operation 
with  a  committee  of  railroad  officials.  At  the  earlier 
meeting  the  railroads  offered  to  bear  50  per  cent 
of  the  expense. 

The  committee  decided  to  retain  the  name  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  “Incorporated,”  as  that  organization  has  be¬ 
come  so  widely  known  in  this  country  and  abroad 
that  it  was  felt  a  more  radical  change  in  title  would 
be  inadvisable.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  decided 
to  retain  the  present  pool  numbers,  for  the  most 
part,  with  such  changes  in  classifications  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  more  uniform  grading. 

At  last  Wednesday’s  meeting  the  representatives 
of  42  companies  applied  for  admission  into  the  new 
exchange. 

When  the  committee  of  15  had  submitted  its  re¬ 
port  and  been  discharged,  those  present  who  had 
signed  application  blanks  proceeded  to  the  work  of 
organization,  with  Dr.  H.  M.  Payne  occupying  the 
chair.  The  following  directors  were  elected : 

For  New  York— Charles  A.  Owen,  W.  G.  Townes, 
E.  Kelly  Downey,  W.  S.  Alden,  W.  A.  Marshall  and 
L.  S.  Willard. 

For  Philadelphia— G.  R.  Gabell,  W.  L.  Scott,  C.  H. 
Jacobs,  M.  J.  Brown  and  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d. 

For  Baltimore — John  C.  Lewis,  Howard  Adams, 
C.  F.  Kerchner  and  C.  W .  Hendley. 

For  New  England — G.  W.  Anderson  and  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  Norton,  of  Boston. 

For  the  Operators — W.  F.  Coale,  George  H.  Fran¬ 
cis,  T.  L.  Eyre,  H.  >M.  Payne,  Harry  Boulton,  V.  H. 
Hillman  and  Telford  Lewis. 

Rembrandt  Peale  Elected  President. 

The  directors  met ,  immediately  and  elected  offi¬ 
cers  as  follows:  Rembrandt  Peale,  president; 
Charles  A.  Owen,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Howe,  tem- 
porarv  secretary-treasurer. 

Gibbs  L.  Baker,  of  Washington,  was  chosen  as 
general  counsel  for  the  Exchange. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  also 
elected : 

New  York— Charles  A.  Owen,  W.  A.  Marshall, 
E.  Kelly  Downey  and  W.  G.  Townes. 

Philadelphia — G.  R.  Gabell  and  C.  H.  Jacobs. 
Baltimore — Howard  Adams  and  C.  W.  Hendley. 
Operators — George  H.  Francis,  W.  L.  Scott  and 
H.  M.  Payne. 

The  New  Rules. 

Below  are  the  rules  for  th*e  conduct  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  as  drafted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  15  and  approved  at  the  Philadelphia  meet¬ 
ing  of  April  .7. 

Membership. 

1.  Any  tidewater  coal  shipper  or  consignee  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Exchange  by  applying  for 
membership,  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Exchange,  and  carrying  out  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  membership  as  set  out  in  the 
following  form  and  agreement,  which  shall  be  duly 
executed  and  filed  with  the  Exchange . 

I  (or  we)  hereby  make  application  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  and 
hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Exchange  and'  perform  all  of  the 


terms  and  conditions  of  membership  in  the  Exchange, 
as  follows : 

First:  To  pay  as  dues,  on  demand,  one-half  the 
actual  cost  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Exchange  • 
at  each  port  through  which  I  (or  we)  ship,  on  basis 
of  the  tonnage  shipped  and/or  dumped  through  each 
port,  to  be  monthly  determined  and  assessed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  dues  shall  include  a 
sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  general  overhead  expenses 
of  the  Exchange,  computed  in  like  manner. 

Second:  To  make  an  initial  deposit,  not  as  dues 
but  for  working  capital  based  upon  cent  per  net  ton 
on  all  tonnage  shipped  and/or  dumped  by  me  (or  us) 
to  tidewater  ports  in  the  year  1919.  This  deposit 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
($100).  This  deposit  shall  be  subject  to  revision, 
based  upon  my  (or  our)  shipments,  January  1st  and 
July  1st  of  each  year,  or  at  more  frequent  intervals 
and  at  any  time,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

This  deposit  shall  be  made  with  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchange,  as  my  (or  our)  agent; 
to  be  deposited  in  a  common  account,  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Exchange  as  my 
(or  our)  agent,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  apd 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the  Exchange. 

If,  at  any  time  I  (or  we)  shall  desire  to  resign  and 
withdraw  from  the  Exchange,  in  accordance  with  its 
by-laws  and  rules  and  regulations,  this  deposit  with 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Exchange  shall  be 
returned  to  me  (or  us). 

Third:  I  (or  we)  agree  to  file  a  satisfactory  un¬ 
dertaking  or  bond  with  the  Exchange  to  guarantee 
the  credits  extended  from  time  to  time;  and  condi¬ 
tioned  also  for  the  handling  of  my  (or  our)  coal 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Exchange. 

Fourth:  For  the  purpose  of  all  notices  my  (or 
our)  address  is  as  follows:  ( - ). 

Withdrawals. 

2.  Any  member  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the 
Exchange  shall  give  written  notice  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  at  least  sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  he  wishes  to  terminate  his  membership,  and  shall 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  business  of 
the  last  day  of  the  next  succeeding  month,  provided 
he  has  liquidated  his  indebtedness  and  obligations,  to 
the  Exchange ;  in  which  case  he  may  cease  shipping 
to  the  Exchange  at  the  time  of  notice  of  intention  to 
withdraw. 

Expulsion  from  Membership. 

3.  Any  member  violating  the  rules  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  may,  after  due  hearing,  be  deprived  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Exchange,  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Exchange. 

Commissioners. 

4.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Exchange  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Exchange,  in  charge  of  all  its 
affairs,  with  such  duties  and  powers  as  may  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  Executive  Committee  from 
time  to  time;  and  the  Commissioner  shall  have  such 
assistants  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  designate, 
among  whom  shall  be  a  Deputy  Commissioner  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  a  Deputy  Commissioner 
at  the  port  of  Baltimore;  the  Deputy  Commissioners 
to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner  and 
be  responsible  to  him  for  all  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Exchange  at  their  respective  ports. 

The  Commissioner  shall  give  bond  in  such  amount 
as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  designate,  with 
satisfactory  surety  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
all  of  his  duties  and  those  acting  under  him,  and 
he  shall  require  similar  bonds  to  be  given  him  by 
the  Deputy  Commissioners  at  the  ports ’6f  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore. 


Advisory  Committee. 

5.  The  carriers  are  invited  to  appoint  members 
of  an  advisory  committee,  to  be  comprised  of  one 
person  each  from  the  following  railroads :  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Railway,  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  Erie  Railroad  and  such  other  roads  as  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  elect,  said  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committe  of  the  Exchange;  but  may  not  vote 
in  the  meetings. 

Classification. 

6.  All  bituminous  coal  for  trans-shipment  at 
tidewater  ports  shall  be  graded  and  classified  in 
designated  pools  by  a  Classification  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  principles  of  classification  shall  be  just,  uni¬ 
form  and  non-discriminatory  and  it  is  to  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  improve  the  classification  of  coals  at  all 
times,  and  matters  of  dissatisfaction  with  classifica¬ 
tion  may  be  appealed  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Inspections. 

7.  The  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commission¬ 
ers  shall  at  all  times  protect  the  quality  of  coal 
shipped  to  the  Exchange,  through  a  system  of.  in¬ 
spection,  and  analysis,  if  necessary  in  their  opinion, 
and  they  may  at  any  time  suspend  shipments  into 
any  pool  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  quality  or 
preparation  of  such  coal  is  below  the  proper  stand¬ 
ard.  Appeal  from  such  action  shall  take  the  same 
course  as  in  the  matter  of  classification. 

Rejections. 

8.  Cars  containing  coal  which  are,  by  the  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Exchange,  rejected  from  any  particular 
pool,  shall  be  designated  as  “unclassified”  and,  upon 
notice  mailed  to  the  registered  address  of  the  mem¬ 
ber,  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  records  of  the 
Exchange.  Responsibility  for  disposition  of  such 
coal  shall  revert,  with  all  charges,  from  the  day 
following  date  notice  is  so  mailed,  to  the  member 
for  whose  account  the  cars  were  shipped. 

Deliveries. 

9.  Members  of  the  Exchange  will  file  with  the 
carriers  orders  to  make  deliveries  on  instructions 
from  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy,  and  will 
furnish  a  blanket  order  on  Form  “B”  as  follows : 

“You  are  hereby  authorized  to  accept  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  or  his  deputy,  his  orders  to  de¬ 
liver  to  any  vessel  any  coal  for  tidewater 

shipment  or  vessel  fuel  received  at . 

Pier,  consigned  to  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
Inc.,  for  account  of  the  undersigned.” 

Shipping  Instructions. 

10.  Shipping  instructions  shall  give  the  Exchange 
as  the  Consignee ;  shall  show  the  proper  pool  num¬ 
ber,  as  per  classification  sheets,  and  for  whose  ac¬ 
count  shipped.  Example:  “Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  Pool  25,  account  of  John  Doe  Coal 
Company.”  All*  coal  assigned  to  tidewater  points 
for  reshipment  by  members  of  the  Exchange  must 
be  consigned  to  the  Exchange  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated  above. 

Billing  According  to  Classification. 

11.  No  member  may  ship  to  the  Exchange  coal 
from  any  mine  not  included  in  the  classification, 
reissues  thereof,  or  supplements  thereto,  and  all  coal 
shipped  to  the  Exchange  shall  be  shipped  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  classifications. 

Application  for  Classification. 

12.  The  shipper  of  any  coal  not  classified  may 
make  application  on  Forms  Nos.  24  and  25,  when 
prompt  investigation  will  be  made  and  the  mine 
added  to  the  classification  by  supplement  and  orders 
issued  to  allow'  the  coal  to  go  forward. 
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Correction  of  Billing  and  Reconsignment. 

13.  Carriers  will  'be  requested  to  report  correc¬ 
tions  in  billing  involving  weights  and  will  send  to 
shippers  and  to  the  Exchange  office,  at  destination 
port,  daily  report  showing  the  reconsignment  of 
shipments  from  or  to  the  Exchange.  No  recon¬ 
signment  shall  be  made  to  or  from  the  Exchange 
or  from  one  pier  to  another  unless  authorized  by 
the  Commissioner  or  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Notice  of  Confiscation  or  Diversion. 

14.  The  carriers  will  be  requested  to  notify  the 
consignee  and  the  Exchange  as  well  as  the  shipper, 
when  coal  destined  to  the  Exchange  is  confiscated  or 
diverted  by  a  carrier  or  governmental  authority. 

Freight  and  Demurrage  Charges. 

15.  Members  shall  sign  an  agreement  on  Ex¬ 
change  Form  “C”  to  the  effect  that  they  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for,  and  pay  to  the  carriers  all  freight 
charges  (when  way-billed  collect)  and  vessel  load¬ 
ing  charges  and  pay  to  the  Exchange  the  assigned 
proportion  of  any  demurrage  charges  for  their  ac¬ 
count,  this  agreement  reading  as  follows : 

“I  (or  we)  hereby  agree  to  pay  to . 

Railroad  all  freight  charges,  when  waybilled 
collect  and  loading  charges  and  to  pay  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  car  demurrage 
charges  assigned  against  me  (or  us)  by  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  on  coal  shipments  to  the  piers 
for  my  (or  our)  account  at  any  tidewater  port 
under  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 
agreement.” 

Executed  agreement  on  Form  “C”  shall  be  filed 
with  the  proper  officer  of  each  interested  railroad 
and  with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc. 

Adjustment  of  Freight  Charges. 

16.  Adjustments  of  freight  charges  must,  if 
necessary,  be  made  with  the  railroad  companies  by 
the  member  and  not  by  the  Exchange. 

Demurrage  Agreements. 

17.  The  Exchange  will  sign  the  average  demur¬ 
rage  agreement  with  each  carrier  at  each  port  or 
pier  and  all  coal  consigned  to  the  Exchange  for 
account  of  its  members,  unloaded  from  cars  into 
vessels  will  be  included  in  the  Exchange  demurrage 
account,  in  accordance  with  governing  tariffs. 

Demurrage  Bills. 

18.  Each  carrier  will  submit  a  statement  to  the 
Exchange  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  month  for 
each  port  or  pier,  as  required  by  its  tariffs,  itemized 
to  show  dates  of  arrival  and  release  of  cars,  cover¬ 
ing  total  demurrage  accruing  against  the  Exchange 
during  the  mqnth.  The  Exchange  will  compile  car 
or  tonnage  days  detention  accounts  against  each 
member  and  apportion  to  each  member  having  car 
or  tonnage  days  detention  during  the  calendar 
month  in  which  the  demurrage  accrued,  his  propor¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  his  car  or  tonnage  days  de¬ 
tention  at  each  port  or  pier  as  compared  to  the  total 
car  or  tonnage  days  detention  at  the  same  port  oi 
pier  and  render  bills  to  individual  members  in  ac¬ 
cordance  therewith,  collecting  and  remitting  to  the 
carrier  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  presentation 
of  carrier’s  statement. 

Notices. 

19.  Each  member  of  the  Exchange  shall  furnish 
or  cause  to  be  furnished,  as  may  jbe  arranged  with 
the  Commissioner,  daily  by  mail,  to  the  Exchange 
office  at  destination  port,  a  report  on  Form  1,  show¬ 
ing  the  initials  and  numbers  of  all  cars  shipped, 
the  name  of  the  mine  or  mines,  and  other  necessary 
details.  Failure  to  forward  this  report  shall  be  a 
valid  reason,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner 
or  Deputy  Commissioner,  for  the  rejection  of  the 
coal,  and  shall  deprive  consignee  of  credit  for 
coal  in  transit. 

Daily  Arrival  Report. 

20.  In  addition  to  notifying  the  Exchange  the 
date  of  arrival  of  each  car,  the  carriers  will  be 
requested  to  require  the  agent  at  the  piers  to  also 
send  notices  of  such  arrival  to  the  member  for 
whose  account  the  car  is  shipped. 

Statement  of  Dumpings. 

21.  In  all  documents  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying  the  weight  of  coal  loaded  into  vessels,  the 


railroads,  as  agents  for  members,  are  authorized  to 
specify  the  amount  of  coal  loaded  in  each  vessel 
from  each  pool ;  the  total  amount  of  poor  coal,  the 
total  amount  of  unclassified  coal,  if  any,  and  the  total 
coal  loaded  in  the  vessel.  The  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  furnish  to  shippers,  transshippers, '  or 
consignees  of  the  vessel,  a  statement  showing  the 
tonnage  from  each  pool  loaded  in  the  vessel. 

On  Hand  Reports. 

22.  Carriers  will  be  requested  to  report  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  the  Exchange  office 
at  destination  port,  on  Form  4,  the  number  of  cars 
of  each  pool  number  at  the  port  and  en  route  and 
the  approximate  time  of  arrival,  in  twenty-four  hour 
periods. 

Vessel  Reports. 

23.  Memebers  will  report  to  the  Exchange  office 
at  destination  port,  daily,  the  names  of  the  vessels 
chartered  for  loading  for  their  account,  with  the 
tonnage  and  pool  numbers  of  the  coal  to  be  loaded 
into  each  and  the  probable  arrival  time  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  at  the  coal  pier.  This  information  shall  be 
checked  with  the  records  of  the  carriers  in  order 
to  keep  the  Exchange  fully  informed  on  the  subject. 

Debits  and  Credits. 

24.  The  assignment  of  coal  to  members  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy  and 
no  assignments  shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  which  such  member  has  in  the  designated  pool, 
except  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  or  his 
deputy.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  any  coal 
from  a  designated  pool  when  the  accounts  indicate 
that  the  member  has  overdrawn  from  that  pool,  un¬ 
less,  due  to  some  extraordinary  condition,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  his  deputy  may  deem  an  exception 
desirable. 

Reports  on  Credits  and  Debits. 

25.  The  Exchange  will  make  reasonable  effort  to 
forward  promptly  reports  to  members  showing 
changes  in  their  credits  and  debits  in  each  pool. 

Debits  Made  Good. 

26.  Debits  of  any  member  in  any  pool  shall  be 
promptly  made  good,  on  demand  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  his  deputy.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
member  will  result  in  proceeding  upon  his  bond  to 
cover  the  default. 

Transfer  from  Pool  to  Pool. 

27.  The  account  of  a  member  in  one  designated  pool 
shall  not  have  any  bearing  on  his  account  in  another 
pool  at  the  same  or  other  piers,  unless  said  member 
neglects  to  make  up  existing  shortages.  Members, 
however,  may  be  permitted  to  offset  overdrafts  in 
one  pool  with  shipments  made  to  the  same  pool  at 
another  pier,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  his  deputy. 

In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Exchange  having 
a  debit  in  a  given  pool,  he  may  be  permitted  to  make 
good  the  debit  by  the  exchange  of  the  same  or 
higher  quality  coal  at  the  pier  at  which  the  debit 
exists  or  at  any  other  pier,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  or  his  deputy. 

Price  on  Debit  Coal. 

28.  In  closing  accounts,  when  there  exist  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  tonnage  of  coal  shipped  by  a 
member  and  the  tonnage  of  coal  dumped  into  ves¬ 
sels  for  his  account,  and  the  differences  cannot  be 
adjusted,  either  by  additional  shipments  or  ex¬ 
change  of  coal,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  name 
a  price  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  tonnage  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  authorize  such 
debits  and  credits  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly 
adjust  the  difference. 

Shipping  Into  and  Out  of  Pools 

29.  All  coal  shipped  by  members  to  tidewater 
shall  be  shipped  through  the  Exchange,  except  upon 
special  permission  of  the  Commissioner. 

Embargoes. 

30.  Failure  of  a  member  to  provide  vessels  in 
which  to  transport  coal  from  any  pier  shall  be 
sufficient  cause  for  the  Commissioner  or  Deputy 
Commissioner  to  request  the  issuance  of  railroad 
embargoes  prohibiting  the  forwarding  of  coal  to 
the  Exchange  at  that  pier,  for  his  account.  Request 
on  the  railroad  for  modification  or  cancellation  of 
of  such  embargo  will  not  be  made  until  such  mem¬ 
ber  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Commis- 
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sioner,  or  his  deputy,  that  he  has  made  proper  ar¬ 
rangements  for  vessels. 

Effective  Date. 

31.  These  rules  shall  become  effective  on  coal 
shipped  from  the  mines  on  and  after  May  1,  1920. 


ANTHRACITE  NEGOTIATIONS. 


Operators  Are  Expected  to  Submit  Counter- 
Proposal  Early  Next  Week. 

The  sub-committee  of  anthracite  miners  and  oper¬ 
ators  who  are  negotiating  a  new  wage  scale  have 
been  in  session  almost  every  day  this  week  at  the 
Union  League  Club  in  New  York.  Most  of  the  time 
has  been  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  study  of 
statistics  relating  to  cost  of  production,  compara¬ 
tive  earnings  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  mine 
workers,  the  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  and  other  matters  of  that  sort. 

It  is  reported  that  the  operators  will  submit  a 
counter-proposal  early  next  week,  by  which  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  60  per  cent  increase  will  be  met  with 
an  offer  of  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  while  that 
for  a  five-day  week  and  six-hour  bank-to-bank  work¬ 
day  will  be  refused.  Only  a  continuation  of  the 
present  eight-hour  day  will  be  granted,  it  is  said, 
and  the  demand  for  establishment  of  a  uniform 
scale  for  the  various  occupations  at  all  collieries 
will  be  refused. 

The  operators  are  reported  to  be  as  firmly  opposed 
as  ever  to  adopting  the  check-off  system  for  the 
collection  of  union  dues,  and  while  the  U.  M.  W. 
leaders  may  waive  that  demand,  as  they  have  always 
done  in  the  past,  there  is  the  possibility  that  this 
will  prove  an  obstacle  to  an  early  agreement. 

Figures  were  presented  by  the  mine  workers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  which  purported  to  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  labor  cost  for  mining  a  ton  of  anthracite  is 
$3.31,  so  that  an  average  wage  increase  of  27  per 
cent,  such  as  was  granted  the  bituminous  miners, 
would  raise  the  cost  of  production  “only”  about  90 
cents  a  ton. 

Annual  Earnings  in  Dispute. 

The  operators  take  the  position  that  the  regularity 
with  which  the  antracite  collieries  are  operated  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
fixing  the  new  wage  rate.  In  other  words,  that 
possible  annual  earnings,  rather  than  the  rate  per 
ton  or  per  day,  should  be  the  determining  factor. 
They  submitted  figures  to  prove  that  many  anthra¬ 
cite  miners  received  between  $2,400  and  $2,500  in 
wages  last  year  and  that  others  could  have  earned 
as  much  if  they  had  been  willing  to  work  full  time. 

The  mine  workers’  statisticians,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  anthra¬ 
cite  day  workers  is  approximately  $900,  while  the 
contract  miners  earn  from  $1,200  to  $1,600  a  year. 

The  operators  also  dispute  the  mine  workers’ 
figures  as  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
what  constitutes  a  “living  wage.” 

There  is  said  to  be  a  growing  restlessness  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  hard  coal  miners  over  the 
delay  in  reaching  an  agreement. 

In  the  meantime  most  of  the  companies  and  inde¬ 
pendents  continue  to  sell  at  the  March  prices.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  however,  individual  operators  have 
notified  their  customers  that  April  tonnage  billed  at 
March  prices  is  subject  to  supplementary  billing  when 
the  wage  question  is  settled,  and  others  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  sell  at  the  winter  figures  for 
only  a  reasonable  time. 


Walter  O.  Luscomb,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  who  is 
a  coal  man  among  other  diversified  interests,  refused 
to  run  for  a  second  term  as  president  of  the  Cape 
Cod,  Marthas  Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  spent  the  winter  in  Texas  and  has 
returned  home  in  time  to  be  on  hand  to  welcome 
President  Wilson  when  he  reaches  Woods  Hole  for 
his  summer  vacation,  as  that  village  is  to  be  the 
“summer  capital.” 


The  International  Coal  Transportation  Corporation 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware 
with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $2,700,000. 
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Why  Secretaries  Should  Cooperate  to  Get  Best  Results  for  Retail  Trade. 

Suggestion  Put  Forth  by  Sawards  Journal  to  Perpetuate  an  Organization  of  Retail  Secretaries  Meets  with  the  Ap¬ 
proval  of  National  Body. 


Back  in  the  summer  of  1919,  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  August,  to  be  specific,  there  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  a  meeting  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  various  local  and  State 
retail  coal  trade  associations  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  matter  was  given  very  little  pub¬ 
licity  at  the  time  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
and  while  it  proved  in  itself  most  helpful  to 
the  secretaries  who  were  in  attendance,  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  writer  that  no  defi¬ 
nite  arrangements  were  made  for  a  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  the  secretaries  getting  to¬ 
gether  at  intervals  with  a  view  to  discussing 
their  common  problems  and  disposing  of  them 
in  ways  which  are  decided  upon  as  being  most 
practicable  and  expeditious. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  issue  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  Saward’s  Journal  proposed  a  force¬ 
ful,  perhaps  we  might  call  it  a  formidable,  or¬ 
ganization  embracing  the  retail  coal  association 
secretaries  throughout  the  country,  so  that  the 
real  workers  of  the  coal  organizations  might 
aid  one  another,  through  the  holding  of 
neighborly  group  conferences  at  one  place  and 
another. 

It  matters  not  how  much  enthusiasm  lives 
beneath  the  bosom  of  the  board  of  directors, 
the  heavy  missionary  work  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  secretary.  He  is  ever  looked  to  to  accom¬ 
plish  marvelous  results  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  asked  to  cultivate  a  field  that  is 
really  barren,  for  where  is  there  an  object 
harder  to  sell  than  association  benefits  to  the 
dealer  who  has  been  steadily  plodding  through 
darkness  for  many  years?  It  is  said  that  life 
insurance  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  woild 
to  sell,  but  we  fancy  that  the  coal  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  secretary  feels  that  his  task  runs  a 

close  second. 

Prospect  Hard  to  Convert. 

The  why  and  wherefor  of  the  situation  cuts 
very  little  figure,  for  the  fact  remains  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  those  who  have  not 
already  been  converted  to  the  advantages  of 
association  membership  have  more  or  less 
turned  their  minds  against  the  proposition  and 
therefore  do  not  even  occupy  the  open  mind 
which  is  carried  by  the  average  prospect. 
They  are  not  a  bigoted  lot,  by  any  means,  but 
represent  the  type  of  man  who  is  over-cau¬ 
tious,  if  the  term  might  be  used.  Unlike  the 
farmer  who  will  not  buy  his  ticket  for  the  cir¬ 
cus  until  he  sees  the  elephants  go  up  the  main 
street,  the  dealer  who  does  not  play  a  part  in 
association  work  has  decided  to  stay  away  from 
the  show  altogether  just  because  he  fancies 
that  he  does  not  like  the  looks  of  the  wild  man 
from  Borneo,  exemplified  in  the  person  of 
Jones,  his  competitor  in  the  sale  of  coal  at 
retail.  The  little  petty  grievances  and  the 
idea  that  one’s  competitors  wear  horns  are  all 
dispelled  when  the  benefits  of  association 
work  are  known,  but  it  is  the  secretary  who 
is  expected  to  smooth  out  all  dissentions 
through  cold,  convincing  argument  delivered 
by  word  of  mouth  to  a  dealer  whose  rickety 
plant  itself  denotes  the  lack  of  progressive¬ 
ness  that  is  reflected  in  all  of  his  activities. 

The  tightrope  walker  is  interesting  only  as 
long  as  he  remains  on  the  rope  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  secretaries  hold  the  respect  and  con- 


By  F.  W.  SAWARD. 


Mr.  Gordon  Commends  Plan 
Proposed. 

My  dear  Mr.  Saward: 

I  return  herewith  your  proposed 
article  on  organization  of  retail  coal 
association  secretaries.  Your  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter  is  appreciated.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  such 
conferences  and  one  is  planned  in 
connection  with  our  annual  meeting 
at  Detroit  in  June. 

It  certainly  can  be  said  that  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  as  well  as  all 
others  upon  whom  we  have  called  for 
co-operation  in  building  up  member¬ 
ship,  have  been  fully  responsive.  The 
live  interest  and  real  willingness  to  do 
personal  work  is  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing,  if  not  the  only  encouraging- 
feature  of  my  own  work.  So  long  as 
such  a  spirit  is  evident,  increasing 
strength  and  results  are  assured. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  movement 
through  the  columns  of  Saward’s 
Journal  will  undoubtedly  prove  valu¬ 
able. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Assn. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  Sec. -Man. 


fidence  of  the  membership  only  as  long  as  the 
applications  for  membership  are  coming  in 
and  the  treasury  fund  is  in  good  condition. 
Failing  in  these,  he  comes  in  for  unjustified 
criticism  and  any  movement  initiated  with  a 
view  to  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  coal  trade 
association  secretaries  should  carry  serious 
consideration  by  the  members  in  association 
movements,  who  in  themselves  are  generally 
altogether  too  laxr  in  lending  personal  cooper¬ 
ation  and  assistance  in  piling  up  new  member¬ 
ship  records.  . 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  time  is  right 
to  launch  a  movement  which  will  result  in  a 
formidable  organization  of  coal  trade  associa¬ 
tion  secretaries,  with  a  program  of  sectional 
group  conferences  conducted  by  perhaps  four 
or  five  branch  organizations.  The  writer  does 
not  overlook  the  annual  meetings  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  Retail  Coal  Association 
— very  important  in  themselves,  to  be  sure. 
But  we  suggest  that  much  good  could  be  de¬ 
rived  from  grouping  the  State,  county  and 
local  coal  association  secretaries  in  given  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  into  units  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  association  and  then  encouraging  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  of  the  executive  officers,  all 
duly  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  various 
organizations.  In  no  case  would  the  amount 
of  time  or  travel  be  so  important  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  attendance. 


Secretaries  of  all  associations  have  their 
common  problems  and  there  exists  in  New 
York  today  an  organization  of  secretaries 
of  trade  associations,  who  meet  once  a 
month  in  an  informal  conference  which  is 
directed  for  the  promotion  of  goodfellow- 
ship  and,  more  particularly,  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  ways  and  means  of  promoting  mem¬ 
bership  in  their  respective  organizations, 
the  best  and  most  practical  methods  of  col¬ 
lecting  dues,  the  easiest  way  of  compiling 
trade  statistics  and,  having  compiled  them, 
properly  interpreting  them.  1  he  problems 
are  all  of  vital  importance  and  discussed  in 
an  informal  manner,  in  a  conference  led  by 
secretaries  who  have  in  the  course  of  their 
experience  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  particular  proposition  before,  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  very  successful  in  an  educational 
sense  and  the  writer  believes  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  represented  are  benefit¬ 
ing  from  the  work. 

The  coal  association  secretaries  have  their 
common  problems.  Human  nature  is  about 
the  same  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  in 
another  and  coal  trade  problems  are  pretty 
much  the  same,  so  far  as  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  enters ;  even  the  physical  conditions 
vary  in  detail  only,  if  at  all,  and  so  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  one  coal  association  secretary  nine 
times  out  of  ten  will  prove  to  be  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  another  and  Secretary  Smith  of 
South  Dakota  may  have  worked  out  a  plan 
for  instilling  new  life  in  association  work 
in  his  territory  which  would  be  altogether 
practical  when  applied  in  Michigan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Maryland.  It  takes  no  far  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  foresee  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  coal  association  secretaries 
will  remove  a  great  deal  of  friction  and, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  lost  motion  in  associa¬ 
tion  work  which  now  exists,  if  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  one  organization  is  to  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  best  plans  and  methods  which 
have  been  applied  and  found  workable  in  all 
of  the  local  and  State  associations  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization. 

In  these  days  of  scientific  progress,  even 
in  the  handling  of  selling  forces,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  the 
keener  the  competition  to  establish  new 
records  the  higher  average  results  are  bound 
to  be.  If  there  is  no  comparison  of  records, 
no  keen  desire  to  attain  new  records  and  no 
appreciation  of  accomplishment  from  others 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  endeavor,  then 
there  are  lacking  all  of  the  elements  which 
should  constitute  the  actuating  force  in  as¬ 
sociation  secretarial  work. 

The  association  secretary  who  co-mingles 
with  his  fellow  workers  is  bound  to  get  a 
better  perception  and  a  broader  vision ;  he  is 
not  apt  to  be  blinded  by  egotism  borne  of 
the  respect  which  is  shown  him  because  of 
the  influence  which  he  wields.  Last,  but  not 
least,  through  his  association  with  other 
coal  trade  secretaries  he  is  apt  to  learn  that 
the  most  necessary  step  for  him  to  take  as 
an  evidence  of  his  enterprise  is  not  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  an  association  magazine  or  house 
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organ,  published  in  direct  competition  with 
the  regular  coal  trade  press  (which  has  vir¬ 
tually  made  possible  and  promulgated  the 
organization  of  every  successful  coal  trade 
association  which  has  been  launched),  ap¬ 
pealing  for  the  patronage  of  coal  producers 
and  yard  supply  houses  with  more  or  less 
blackjacking  tactics.  The  live  association 
secretary  can  show  up  well  in  the  limelight 
if  he  will  encourage  the  work  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  coal  papers,  all  which  stand  ready  to 
give  voice  through  their  pages  to  every  mes¬ 
sage  directed  from  his  pen.  We  say  this 
without  bias,  for  the  shores  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  sea  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  un¬ 
successful  house  organs. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  many  secretaries, 
even  from  far  away  points,  will  be  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  in  June,  and 
Saward’s  Journal  suggests  a  group  meeting 
thereat  with  a  view  to  forming  some  kind  of 
■uniform  organization  divided  into  groups 
which  can  meet  now  and  then  throughout  the 
year.  Certainly  such  gatherings  will  prove 
more  than  worth  their  cost.  The  writer  is 
familiar  with  and  has  helped  in  the  solving  of 
the  problems  encountered  by  the  coal  associa¬ 
tion  secretaries,  and  the  columns  of  Saward’s 
Journal  will  be  ever  open  to  assist  them  in 
publicity  work  before  the  trade. 

An  association  'of  secretaries  should  be 
given  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 


Ontario  Administrator  Issues  Warning. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  April  8. — A  grave  warning  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  regarding  the  fuel  outlook  for 
1920  is  contained  in  a  statement  issued  by  H.  A. 
Harrington.  Fuel  Administrator  for  Ontario,  who 
advises  manufacturers  to  stock  up  with  bituminous 
.coal  regardless  of  price,  at  the  earliest  possible  op¬ 
portunity,  and  warns  householders  of  the  necessity 
of  laying  in  supplies  whenever  these  can  be  obtained. 
He  is  also  urging  the  manufacturers  of  coal  bri¬ 
quettes  to  speed  up  production,  and  consumers  of 
anthracite  to  secure  as  great  a  supply  of  this  sub¬ 
stitute  as  they  can  get. 

In  the  statement  given  out,  the  Fuel  Administrator 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  shorage  in  the  coal-burning  area  of  the 
United  States  of  sixty  million  tons,  and  that  the  de¬ 
mand  to  make  up  this  shortage  is  insistent,  so  that 
with  price  restrictions  removed  it  is  a  question  of 
coal,  not  price. 

Pointing  out  the  demands  that  will  be  made  by 
the  upper  lake  ports  during  the  season  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  the  insistent  European  demand,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  states  that  Ontario  is  six  million  tons  short, 
and  running  behind  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000  tons 
per  day. 


Chicago  Dealers  to  Meet  Thursday. 

Chicago,  April  8. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  be  held 
April  15,  at  which  time  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  elected  and  general  matters  of  operating 
policy  will  be  discussed.  The  election  and  meeting 
will  be  preceded  by  a  banquet. 

With  the  re-adjustment  of  railroad  conditions, 
freedom  from  Government  price  control,  rising  prices 
and  the  great  public  demand,  in  face  of  an  apparent 
shortage  of  coal,  the  dealers  feel  that  the  year  will 
present  many  new  and  difficult  problems,  hence  the 
importance  attached  to  the  coming  meeting. 

N.  H.  Kendall,  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
active  affairs  of  the  association,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  retained  in  office  and  no  change  will  be  made  in 
his  immediate  business  organization.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  important  changes  in  the  official’ 
personnel  of  the  association. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

_  Henry  Plauth,  who  formerly  represented  the  New 
England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  in  this  market, 
is  now  associated  with  E.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  17  Bat¬ 
tery  Place. 

Heilner  &  Son  will  move  from  No.  1  Broadway  to 
143  Liberty  Street  about  May  1.  This  firm  is  one 
of  the  oldest  tenants  of  the  Washington  Building, 
having  moved  in  shortly  after  it  was  completed  in 
1884. 

S.  M.  Dunbar,  of  Pittsburgh,  American  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  late  Lord  Rhondda’s  coal  interest  in 
West  Virginia  and  himself  largely  interested  in  min¬ 
ing  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  was  among  recent 
.visitors  in  town. 

Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co.  and  W.  C.  Mason  & 
Co.  have  leased  adjoining  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  and 
will  move  there  from  No.  1  Broadway  some  time 
between  now  and  May  1. 

The  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  will 
move  from  the  Washington  Building  to  the  West 
Street  Building,  at  90  West  Street,  on  April  21, 
having  leased  part  of  the  space  on  the  22nd  floor 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Meridian  Club. 

After  being  located  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Central  Building,  143  Liberty 
Street,  Meeker  &  Co.  will  return  May  1st  to  their  old 
home  on  the  third  floor;  space  occupied  until  the 
present  time  by  certain  attaches  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  interests. 

While  December,  January  and  February  were 
colder  than  normal,  March  equalized  things  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  by  giving  us  some  unseasonably  warm 
weather.  The  average  temperature  last  month,  ac¬ 
cording  lo  the  weather  bureau  records,  was  40.6  de¬ 
grees,  whereas  the  normal  for  March  is  37.5  degrees. 
The  snowfall  was  also  lighter  than  usual,  totaling 
only  5.7  inches,  as  compared  with  a  normal  snow¬ 
fall  for  March  of  7.6  inches. 

Coale  &  Co.,  149  Broadway,  are  coming  to  the 
front  rapidly  in  the  export  trade,  having  announced 
the  opening  of  a  Paris  office,  in  charge  of  Seaver  S. 
Leslie,  formerly  a  major  in  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  now  a  colonel  in  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps.  They  have  also  engaged  G.  A.  Ve- 
dovia  to  represent  them  in  the  South  American  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Vedovia  recently  sailed  for  Buenos  Aires 
to  take  up  his  new  connections. 

William  Koons,  who  has  been  identified  with  lo¬ 
cal  coal  and  transportation  interests  for  several 
years  past,  is  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Koons 
‘■C  Schuck,  which  has  just  been  organized  to  engage 
in  the  retail  trade  in  Flushing.  On  May  1  they  will 
take  possession  of  the  premises  at  15  Lawrence 
Street  now  occupied  by  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co. 
and  erect  thereon  a  3,000-ton  coal  pocket.  A  little 
later  they  plan  to  branch  out  in  the  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness. 

% 

The  organization  of  the  McCann-Camp  Co.  has  been 
completed  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers : 
Frederick  McCann,  president;  Irving  L.  Camp,  treas- 
.  urer,  and  William  J.  Osgood,  secretary.  As  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  the  new  corporation  has  taken 
over  and  will  continue  the  business  of  the  Martin- 
Camp  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at  143  Liberty  Street. 

It  is  capitalized  at  $250,000,  and  the  management  an¬ 
nounces  that  they  have  mine  connections  which,  with 
ample  working  capital,  enable  them  to  offer  a  full 
line  of  bituminous  and  gas  coals  and  coke,  as  well  as 
anthracite. 

Two  foreigners  employed  at  the  Maple  Ridge 
mine  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  mined  43  cars  of 
coal  one  day  last  week.  This  would  have  netted 
them  $42.66  each  for  their  day’s  work  if  the  cars 
were  loaded  to  their  full  capacity  of  one  and  one- 
half  tons.  Assuming  that  the  cars  carried  an  aver¬ 
age  load  of  only  one  and  one-quarter  tons,  the 
earnings  of  the  two  men  for  that  day  would  have 
been  reduced  to  $35.91  each,  but  even  this  is  not  so 
bad  for  a  class  of  workers  that  are  always  appeal¬ 
ing  for  public  sympathy  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
downtrodden  and  underpaid. 


In  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  no  less  than 
seven  strikes  involving  the  crews  of  tugs  and  barges 
in  New  York  harbor.  While  the  public  does  not  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  situation,  except  insofar 
as  the  ferry  service  is  concerned,  and  the  ferries 
have  been  impeded  only  a  few  times,  the  conditions 
with  regard  to  freight  transportation  during  these 
partial  tie-ups  have  not  only  been  extremely  costly 
and  vexatious  to  those  concerned  in  traffic  and  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  coal  and  merchandise,  but 
have  played  no  small  part  in  increasing  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  each  period  of  harbor  difficulty  having 
been  followed  by  concessions  to  the  strikers. 

FAIRMONT  NOTES. 

R.  Kinnard,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Philadelphia, 
was  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 

Lewis  Rosser,  of  the  West  Penn  Fuel  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 

H.  E.  Field,  manager  of  sales  of  the  Gauley  C. 

M.  Co.,  New  York,  was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 
Vincent  Lortie  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  New  York, 

coal  shippers,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 

George  W.  Baker,  of  the  coal  department  of  The 
-National  Trading  Company,  Cleveland,  was  in  the 
Fairmont  region  last  week. 

A.  Hollingworth-Moses,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Edison  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Stewartsville, 

N.  J„  was  in  the  region  last  week  to  procure  fuel! 
Ed.  A.  S.  Yochum,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 

the  Standard  Sales  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  last  week  as  was  E.  C.  Bates,  of  the 
Producers’  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Patton  Coal  Co.,  exporters,  Fairmont,  have 
opened  an  office  in  the  American  Building,  Baltimore, 
with  Elmo  Murphy,  formerly  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  in  charge  of  the  office. 

The  Diamond  Fuel  Co.  last  week  made  an  addi¬ 
tional  payment  of  $14,000  into  the  bankrupt  court  in 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  which  is  in  addition  to  a  $7,000 
payment  some  time  ago  for  the  purchase  of  the  400 
acres  of  Freeport  coal  at  Arden,  Wj  Va.,  from  the 
Initial  Fuel  Co. 

J.  A.  Paisley,  Cleveland,  head  of  the  Valley  Camp 
Coal  Co.,  has  acquired  the  holdings  of  the  Hitchman 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  located  in  Marshall  County,  along  the 
Ohio  river,  eight  miles  beyond  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
and  the  mines  of  the  Security  Coal  Co.,  located  near 
St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  just  west  of 
Wheeling. 

Circular  letters  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  have  been  received 
in  the  Fairmont  region  through  B.  &  O.  sources,  an¬ 
nouncement  being  made  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
pools  at  midnight  April  30.  Effort  is  being  made 
this  week  to  retain  the  pools,  however  at  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Fifteen  hundred  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Monongahela  Improvement  Co., 
of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  in  Monongalia  county, 
along  Dunkard  Creek,  near  the  mouth  of  Jake’s  run, 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  coal  development  along 
the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Ry.  Reports  are  cur¬ 
rent  that  the  purchasers  are  none  other  than  the 
F  iedmont  Coal  Co.,  which  only  recently  acquired 
the  coal  lands  of  J.  V.  Thompson,  of  Uniontown, 
Pa. 

^  Operating  and  salesforces  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal 
Co.  held  a  conference  at  the  office  in  the  Jacobs 
Building,  Fairmont,  on  Monday.  The  company  will 
ship  splint  coal  to  the  lakes  from  its  Logan  op¬ 
erations,  but  little  or  none  of  its  Fairmont  coal  will 
be  sent  to  the  lakes.  Those  present  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  were :  Second  vice-presidnt  Lindsley  Mc- 
Candlish,  Philadelphia;  J.  G.  Wolfe,  Cleveland,  west¬ 
ern  sales  manager ;  B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  Cincinnati, 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office ;  C.  I.  Ryan,  Hep- 
zibah,  W.  Va.,  general  superintendent  of  the  North¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  operations;  J.  J.  Ross,  Logan, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Logan  operations :  E. 

P.  Smith,  Menominee,  Mich.;  dock  manager,  M.  L. 
Hutchinson,  Fairmont ;  president,  C.  E.  Hutchinson, 
Fairmont ;  first  vice-president,  and  C.  H.  Jenkins,’ 
Fairmont,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Retailers 


Favor  Use  of  New  Claim  Rules. 


Tidewater  Bituminous  Movement. 


National  Association  Urges  Trade  to  Hold  Out  for  Settlements  on  Basis  Agreed  to  Unofficially 

by  Railroad  Administration  and  Then  Repudiated 


The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
is  advising  dealers  to  insist  that  the  railroads  settle 
claims  on  the  basis  prescribed  by  the  uniform  claim 
rules  drawn  up  a  year  ago  by  the  association’s 
transportation  committee,  acting  in  concert  with 
other  committees  representing  the  operators,  the 
wholesalers  and  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Although  the  rules  received  the  informal  approval 
of  certain  Railroad  Administration  officials,  they 
were  later  repudiated  by  the  Director  General  or 
some  of  his  subordinates.  Now  that  the  roads  are 
back  under  private  control,  the  association  sug¬ 
gests  that  coal  dealers  handle  their  claims  against 
carriers  on  the  basis  indicated. 

“If  all  merchants  enforce  these  rules,  they  will 
become  established  without  formal  action  of  the 
carriers,”  says  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  a  communication  which  he  sent  out  to  the 
trade  a  few  days  ago.  “If  claims  are  returned  by 
claim  agents  with  instructions  to  revise  because  they 
will  not  recognize  certain  of  these  rules,  for  in¬ 
stance,  destination  weights  in  the  determination  of 
loss,  refile  the  claim  without  revision,  with  state¬ 
ment  that  suit  will  be  brought  if  settlement  is  not 
promptly  arranged. 

“We  give  this  advice  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
experience  of  retail  coal  merchants,  particularly  in 
the  West,  who  are  successfully  settling  claims  at 
the  present  time  on  the  basis  of  the  attached  stand¬ 
ard  rules.  It  simply  takes  backbone  and  a  refusal 
to  be  bullied.” 

The  rules  in  question  are  as  follows : 

RULE  1 
Initial  Weights 

Weights  to  be  considered  as  evidence  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  claims  for  loss  of  coal  shall  be  ascertained 
in  accordance  with  current  tariff  rules  or  on  track 
scales  conforming  to  specifications  and  rules  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1917,  reissues  thereof  and  amendments  there¬ 
to,  and  in  compliance  with  National  Code  of  Rules 
governing  the  weighing  and  reweighing  of  carload 
freight,  endorsed  June  9,  1914,  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

If  loss  of  coal  occurs  prior  to  initial  weighing, 
as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  loss  shall  be  determined  on  basis  of  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  coal  of  same  kind  and  grade,  from 
same  mine,  in  cars  of  same  class  and  cubical  feet 
capacity. 

RULE  2 

Record  of  Exceptions  in  Transit  and 
at  Destination 

Carriers  shall  make  permanent  record  of  coal  lost 
or  taken  in  transit  or  at  destination  before  delivery 
to  consignee,  showing  «cause  and  extent,  and  shall 
endorse  this  information  on  waybill  accompanying 
car  or  on  destination  record. 

RULE  3 

Inspection  at  Destination 

Consignee  noting  evidence  of  loss  upon  receipt  of 
car  should,  where  practicable,  notify  agent  or  other 
proper ,  representative  of  carrier  delivering  coal  at 
destination  so  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  immedi¬ 
ate  joint  inspection  or  waiver  of  right  to  inspect 
such  coal  before  unloaded. 

Agent  of  carrier  delivering  coal  shall  make  per¬ 
manent  record  of  inspection,  if  made,  showing  name 
of  consignee,  date  and  time  of  inspection,  car  initials 
and  number,  appearance  of  lading  and  apparent  cause 
and  amount  of  loss,  if  any,  and  a  copy  given  to 
consignee. 

If  Agent  of  delivering  carrier  elects  to  waive  the 
right  of  joint  inspection,  he  shall  make  permanent 
record  of  such  waiver,  showing  name  of  consignee, 
car  initials  and  number.*  date  and  time  of  notice 


given  by  consignee,  and  a  copy  of  such  record  de¬ 
livered  to  consignee.  Agent  of  delivering  carrier 
shall  so  arrange  for  the  inspection  or  the  waiver 
of  inspection  as  to  not  be  a  detriment  to  con¬ 
signee's  interest. 

Claims  for  loss  of  coal  shall  be  supported  by 
claimant  with  such  record. 

RULE  4 

Destination  Weghts 

If  there  is  evidence  of  loss,  transfer  of  lading  en 
route,  or  defects  of  equipment  permitting  of  loss, 
the  difference  in  weight  ascertained  by  reweighing 
in  accordance  with  existing  tariff  rules  on  track 
scales  which  conform  to  specifications  and  rules  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  approved  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1917,  amendments  to  and  reissues  thereof, 
and  in  compliance  with  National  Code  of  Rules 
governing  the  weighing  and  reweighing  of  carload 
freight,  endorsed  June  9,  1914,  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  shall  be  accepted  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  extent  of  loss. 

If  there  is  evidence  of  loss,  transfer  of  lading  en 
route  or  defects  in  equipment  permitting  of  loss, 
and  there  is  no  track  scale  available  at  destination, 
conforming  to  requirements  of  preceding  paragraph, 
or  the  capacity  of  scale  available  is  less  than  the 
gross  weight,  of  car  and  lading,  the  extent  of  loss 
will  be  indicated  by  the  difference  in  weight  as 
ascertained  by  careful  weighing  in  drafts  on  a  proper 
wagon  scale  at  time  of  unloading.  Such  reweighing 
shall  be  done,  when  practicable,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Agent  of  the 
delivering  carrier. 

RULE  5 

Cars  Reweighed  in  Transit  or  at  Destination 
and  no  Visible  Evidence  of  Loss 

If  cars  showing  no  visible  evidence  of  loss  of  coal 
are  reweighed  on  track  scales  conforming  to  these 
rules  and  the  difference  in  weight  is  within  the 
tolerance  provided  for  in  tariffs  applicable,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  weight  represents  scale  variation  and 
inherent  shrinkage  of  coal  and  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  responsibility  of  the  carrier. 

Claims  for  loss  supported  by  evidence  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  scale  weights,  as  ascertained  in  conformity 
to  these  rules,  shall  be  investigated  on  their  merits. 

RULE  6 
Scale  Data 

If  cars  of  coal  are  reweighed  on  track  scales  other 
than  railroad  scales,  and  loss  of  coal  is  established 
and  claims  made  therefor,  the  following  scale  data 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  claimant  upon  request  of 
the  railroads. 

Type  or  kind  of  scale;  length  and  capacity;  char¬ 
acter  of  installation;  frequency  of  testing;  method 
of  weighing;  copy  of  official  record  of  last  test  of 
scale  immediately  preceding  date  car  weighed ; 
weight  of  test  car  or  test  weights  used. 

Note:  This  data  to  be  permanently  recorded  in 
the  office  of  Freight  Claim  Agents  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  frequent  requests  for  the  same  in¬ 
formation. 

RULE  7 

Tolerance 

Where  loss  of  coal  has  been  established  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  rules  no  tolerance  deduction 
shall  be  made. 

RULE  8 
Adjustments 

Where  loss  of  coal,  for  which  carrier  is  liable, 
has  been  established  in  accordance  with  the  forego¬ 
ing  rules,  claims  therefor  shall  be  promptly  paid. 


Tonnage  Exported  and  Shipped  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  During  January  and  February. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
show  an  increase  in  water  shipments  of  bituminous 
coal  to  New  England  during  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  tonnage  forwarded  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  business,  the  Railroad  Administration 
caused  considerable  coal  that  was  intended  for  ex-' 
port  from  Hampton  Roads  to  be  diverted  to  con¬ 
signees  in  the  New  England  States,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  shortage  brought  about  by  interruption  to 
rail  shipments. 

New  England  Shipments. 

Comparative  figures  for  this  year  and  last  are 
shown  below ; 


t—  1  'Net  Tons - \ 

1920  1919 

January  .  804,000  721,000 

February  .  793,000  554,000 

Total  .  1,597,000  1,275,000 


Total  Tidewater  Shipments. 

Total  shipments  of  bituminous  to  North  Atlantic 
ports  during  January  and  February,  this  year  and 
last,  were  as  follows : 


- -Net  Tons - \- 

1920  1919 

January  .  3,185,000  2,954,000 

February  .  2,899,000  2,537,000 

Total  .  6,084,000  5,491,000 


Tonnage  Exported. 

The  following  exports  of  soft  coal  during  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  from  the  leading  Atlantic  ports 
are  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey  : 


January 

February 

Philadelphia  . 

43,000 

Baltimore  . 

.  174,000 

58,000 

Hampton  Roads  . . . . 

.  591,000 

553,000 

Charleston  . 

.  29,000 

64,000 

Total  . 

.  897,000 

718,000 

Breaking  the  Commodities  Corner. 

New  York  World. 

Several  explanations  are  supposed  to  be  available 
for  the  remarkable  recovery  of  sterling  exchange 
in  this  market  from  a  recent  low  of  $3.19  to  quota¬ 
tions  yesterday  above  $4,  or  more  than  half  the  way 
up  to  a  par  of  $4.86.  But  one  explanation  will  suf¬ 
fice  just  now.  It  is  that  commercial  bills  on  London 
are  in  rapidly  growing  demand,  which  reflects  in¬ 
creasing  imports  of  merchandise  from  that  quarter. 
Current  collections  of  customs  taxes  at  New  York 
going  above  all  previous  records  confirm  this  in¬ 
terpretation.  It  may  be  also  that  bills  are  in  smaller 
supply,  which  would  reflect  decreasing  exports. 

This  is  a  situation  of  great  significance  to  the 
home  market  and  its  inordinately  high  commodity 
prices.  The  tide  is  at  last  beginning  to  turn.  Great 
Britain  is  recovering  from  the  exhaustion  of  war 
more  rapidly  than  was  deemed  possible,  and  these 
sky-high  American  prices  have  been  acting  as  an 
enormous  premium  toward  that  recovery.  Similar 
tendencies  are  observable  with  France  and  Italy, 
while  the  neutral  world  is  working  tooth  and  nail 
under  the  same  great  stimulus  afforded  by  Ameri¬ 
can  inflation. 

The  warning  is  plain.  American  producers  of  raw 
material  have  been  carrying  their  price  exactions  too 
far.  American  manufacturers  have  been  doing  the 
same  thing.  American  middlemen  have  doubled  on 
both  producers  and  manufacturers  in  speculative  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  stocks,  on  the  calculation  that  every¬ 
thing  is  cornered  against  outside  relief  and  con¬ 
sumers  can  be  squeezed  at  will. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  of  such  a  corner.  But 
this  recovery  in  foreign  exchange  indicates  that  it  is 
breaking.  For  the  ultimate  consumer  daylight  is 
appearing. 


H.  M.  Matthews,  formerly  assistant  coal  traffic 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  office  of  coal  traffic  manager. 
His  headquarters  will  be  in  Baltimore,  as  heretofore. 
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PALMER  AFTER  “PROFITEERS.” 


Tells  District  Attorneys  to  Investigate  Com¬ 
plaints  Relating  to  Bituminous  Prices. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  sent  telegraphic  instruc¬ 
tions  last  Saturday  to  federal  district  attorneys  in¬ 
structing  them  to  consider  complaints  of  profiteering 
in  soft  coal  “which  may  arise  in  your  district  un¬ 
der  the  Lever  Act.”  Mr.  Palmer’s  telegrams  were 
sent  after  certain  operators  had  been  quoted  in  press 
dispatches  as  stating  that,  following  the  recent  wage 
increase,  bituminous  prices  would  be  advanced 
from  60  cents  to  $1.25  a  ton. 

Pointing  out  that  the  total  increase  in  wages  had 
been  estimated  at  approximately  $200,000,000  a 
year,  Mr.  Palmer  said  that  if  this  entire  amount 
were  “added  by  the  operators  to  the  price  it  would 
make  only  an  increase  of  40  cents  a  ton. 

“If,  however,  the  operators  absorb  the  14  per 
cent,  increase  which  became  effective  in  December,” 
said  the  Attorney  General,  “there  will  be  left  only 
$96,000,000  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumei.  In 
this  event  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  at  the 
mine  should  amount  to  only  20  cents  a  ton. 

“I  understand  that  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  demand  for  export  coal  is  affecting  the  market 
price,  particularly  from  Illinois  east,  this  demand 
having  been  estimated  at  as  much  as  100,000,000 
tons.  But  I  am  advised  that  our  port  facilities  are 
only  adequate  for  the  export  of  30,000,000  tons  per 
annum — that  is  to  say,  only  6  per  cent,  of  our  total 
production.  This  should  not  be  made  an  excuse 
for  raising  the  price  for  normal  consumption. 

“It  is  probable  that  normal  conditions  will  be  re¬ 
stored  shortly,  and  that  fair  prices  will  follow.  In 
the  meantime  please  receive  and  consider  complaints 
of  profiteering  which  may  arise  in  your  district  un¬ 
der  the  Lever  Act.” 


“Dangerous  Prosperity,”  Said  Vanderlip 

In  a  recent  address  in  Chicago,  Frank  A  Vander¬ 
lip,  former  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  said  that  the  United  States  was  buck¬ 
ing  its  way  through  an  era  of  false  prosperity  and 
that  unless  vital  changes  were  made  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  situation  of  the  country  an  explosion  was  due. 

“There  are  three  things  upon  which  real  prosperity 
must  be  based,”  he  said.  “These  are  ample  fresh 
capital,  efficient  labor  and  an  appreciation  of  sound 
economic  principles.  We  are  prosperous  today  in 
the  face  of  all  the  three  fundamentals,  and  our 
prosperity  is  false  as  well  as  dangerous. 

“Incomes  tcday  are  larger  than  ever  before. 
Profits  are  larger.  Yet  fresh  capital  for  business 
enterprise  is  less  available  than  ever  before.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  is  the  Government  taxes. 

“About  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  nation 
with  scores  of  big  business  men.  The  consensus  of 
Tcday.  the  Government  tax  reaches  as  high  as  79 
per  cent,  on  individual  income.  The  result  is  that 
a  4 /  per  cent,  tax  free  obligation  equals  a  17  per 
cent,  taxed  obligation  and  that  today  $14,000,000,000 
are  tied  up  in  4j4  per  cent,  enterprises.  The  main 
source  of  fresh  capital  has  been  dried  up. 

“But  even  were  the  tax  reduced,  the  situation 
would  not  be  sound.  There  is  labor.  I  have  talked 
with  scores  of  big  business  men.  The  consensus  of 
their  opinions  is  that  labor  is  today  60  per  cent, 
efficient. 

“Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  was 
there  so  much  employment.  And  yet,  despite  this 
fact,  our  productiv:ty  is  lower  than  it  has  ever 
been.” 


The  miners’  examining  board  at  Hazelton,  Pa., 
announced  that  only  two  certificates  had  been  issued 
as  the  result  of  its  latest  test  of  applicants.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  requires  that  contract  miners  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  anthracite  collieries  must  hold  cer¬ 
tificates  which  can  only  be  obtained  after  a  man 
has  had  two  years’  experience  in  the  hard  coal 
mines  as  a  laborer  and  has  passed  an  examination. 
The  number  of  certificates  issued  recently  has  been 
so  small  as  to  foreshadow  a  more  serious  shortage 
of  miners  unless  conditions  change. 


COAL  TONNAGE  GAINS. 


Bituminous  Output  Touches  Highest  Level  in 
More  Than  Two  Months. 

Bituminous  output  during  the  week  ending  March 
27  climbed  close  to  the  11, 000, 000-ton  mark,  being 
the  largest  reported  for  any  week  since  the  middle 
of  January,  before  the  worst  period  of  winter 
weather  arrived.  The  recent  picking  up  reflects  the 
passing  winter  and  the  restoration  of  better  trans¬ 
portation  service.  The  following  table  shows  the 
country’s  soft  coal  tonnage  for  several  weeks  past, 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with 
comparisons  for  a  year  ago : 


t - Net  Tons - \ 


Week  ending 

1920  • 

1919 

February  21  . 

.  9,513,000 

7,72 2,000 

February  28  . 

. 10,120,000 

8,090,000 

March  6  . 

. 10,304,000 

8,081.000 

March  13  . 

. 10,277,000 

8,050,000 

March  20  ....... 

. 10,346.000 

7,484,000 

March  27  . 

. 10,914,000 

7,592,000 

Production  for  First  Quarter. 

The  bituminous  production  from  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  to  March  27  is  given  by  the  Geoldgical  Survey 
as  130,658,000  tons.  With  the  daily  output  averag¬ 
ing  about  1,750.000  tons,  and  three  working  days  re- 
mainhig  in  March,  the  production  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1920  can  be  set  down  as  approximately 
135,000,000  tons. 

If  this  rate  is  continued  throughout  the  year  it 
would  mean  an  output  of  540,000,000  tons,  which 
compares  with  458,000,000  tons  in  1919  and  579,- 
000,000  tons  in  1918. 

These  statistics  do  not  foreshadow  any  shortage 
of  bituminous  coal  during  the  remainder  of  1920, 
even  if  the  rate  of  production  is  not  increased.  But 
if  the  bituminous  mines  were  able  to  turn  out  135,- 
000,000  tons  during  the  first  quarter,  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  worst  winters  on  record  and  one  of  the 
worst  car  shortages  on  record,  it  is  altogether  like¬ 
ly  that  they  can  do  better  in  each  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  quarters  if  the  demand  holds  up. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  this  showing  to 
justify  any  agitation  for  the  resumption  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  If  tonnage  continues  to  be  turned 
out  at  its  present  rate,  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  will  keep  prices  within  bounds  much  more 
effectively  than  any  legislation  could. 


Alas  the  Poor  Miner’s  Children! 

Along  with  pictures  of  starving  refugees  from 
Armenia,  unfortunates  of  Serbia,  Roumania  and 
other  countries,  much  under  the  harrow  in  recent 
years,  the  World  prints  as  our  contribution  to  the 
international  tale  of  woe  a  picture  of  two  forlorn 
looking  children  with  a  caption  indicating  that 
American  coal  workers’  children  lack  many  com¬ 
forts.  It  is  not  clear  why  they  should  lack  many 
comforts  with  mine  workers’  daily  pay  ranging  up¬ 
ward  from  $5  to  such  extraodinary  figures  as  are 
heard  of  in  certain  cases,  but  the  theme  suggested 
by  the  World’s  illustration  continues  to  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  one  with  the  daily  press. 

Despite  the  substantial  increases  in  pay  that  their 
own  news  columns  tell  of,  increases  which  have  an 
important  and  most  unsatisfactory  reflection  on  the 
public  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  coal,  the 
editorial  writers  still  seem  to  lean  toward  the  “poor 
and  oppressed”  coal  miner,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  average  pay  of  the  skilled  miner  exceeds 
that  of  an  equally  experienced  editor. 

Certainly  there  is  the  opportunity  for  useful  propa¬ 
ganda  work  in  connection  with  coal  trade  matters, 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  coal  interests  are  not  more 
prompt  to  follow  the  lines  successfully  followed  by 
other  important  interests.  “It  is  undiplomatic,  and 
besides  we  have  not  the  money,”  said  one  represen¬ 
tative  of  coal  mining  interests  whose  wealth  is 
counted  high  in  the  millions.  Of  course  if  they  have 
not  the  money  their  other  reasons  really  do  not 
amount  to  much.  But,  couldn’t  the  money  be  ob¬ 
tained  ? 


STEEL  CORPORATION’S  MINES. 

Last  Year’s  Coal  Output  Nearly  3,000,000 
Tons  Below  That  of  1918. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  shows  that  during  the  calendar  year 
1919  the  corporation’s  subsidiary  mining  companies 
produced  a  total  of  28,893,123  tons  of  coal,  or  2,- 
855,012  tons  less  than  in  1918. 

Of  this  production  22,955,636  tons  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  15,463,649  tons  of  coke,  5,933,- 
036  by  beehive  and  9,530,593  by  the  by-product 
process.  The  totals  show  a  loss  of  4,029,347  tons  in 
beehive  and  an  increase  of  1,735,360  tons  in  by¬ 
product  production,  or  a  net  loss  of  2,293,987  tons, 
or  12.9  per  cent,  for  the  year. 

Of  the  $12,958,647  expended  upon  coal  and  'coke 
properties  during  the  year,  $9,030,267  was  for  ordi¬ 
nary  maintenance  and  repairs  and  $329,365  for’  ex¬ 
traordinary  replacements,  the  remainder  or  $3,002,- 
319  was  expended  for  property  acquired. 

This  included  small  parcels  of  coking  coal  land 
aggregating  96  acres  and  mining  rights  to  143  acres 
in  the  Connellsville  region ;  8,933  acres  in  Greene 
county;  15,662  acres  of  surface  in  Letcher  and 
Harlan  counties.  Kentucky,  and  153  acres  of  coal 
in  Illinois. 

At  Lynch,  Ky.,  $2,926,035  were  spent  in  coal  de¬ 
velopment  work  and  the  building  of  a  mining  town. 
This  development  is  now  practically  completed  and 
the  new  mine  is  being  operated. 

At  the  Clairton  by-product  plant  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  128  ovens  and  a  napthalene  refining 
plant  were  completed ;  also  a  coke  oven  gas  pump¬ 
ing  station  and  pipe  lines  for  conveying  the  gas  to 
the  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The  Clairton 
branch  of  the  Monongahela  Southern  Railroad  was 
built  from  a  connection  at  Bull  Run  to  the  by¬ 
product  plant,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $2,114,- 
426. 


Coal  an  Impressive  Question  in  Canada. 

Reference  was  recently  made  in  these  columns  to 
plans  being  discussed  in  Canada  for  shipping  Nova 
Scotia  coal  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake 
Ontario  for  distribution  to  points  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  now  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
coal. 

Whether  this  plan  is  feasible  or  not,  it  would 
seem  that  the  high  price  of  anthracite  will  tend  to 
restrict  its  use  in  some  parts  of  the  Dominion.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  Canadian  papers  are  expressing 
fears  that  the  growth  of  the  country  may  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  price  of  fuel  in  the  more  remote 
sections,  where  a  high  freight  rate  enhances'  the 
cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  even  sfiggested  that 
part  of  the  population  may  be  forced  to  emigrate. 

Under  the  stimulation  of  railroad  building  and  in¬ 
dustrial  activities,  the  settlements  in  Canada  have 
been  pushed  far  back  into  the  interior.  Only  a 
minor  portion  of  the  requirements  can  be  met  by 
water-borne  deliveries,  and  in  exact  ratio  as  the 
settlements  extend  up  towards  the  north  the  need 
for  fuel  increases.  So  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  fuel  bill  is  becoming  a  very  important  matter, 
the  more  so  as  Canada  has  generally  been  on  a  lower 
price  and  wage  basis  than  the  United  States  in  all 
particulars,  especially  in  the  smaller  communities. 

Psychologically  a  coal  bill  at  the  rate  of  $18.00  a 
ton  at  some  small  town  in  northern  Ontario  creates 
about  the  same  impression  as  a  bill  at  the  rate  of 
$25.00  a  ton  in  New  York. 


“Why  bituminous  coal  is  cheaper  than  fuel  oil,” 
is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  just  issued  by  Peale, 
Peacock  &  Kerr,  for  distribution  to  their  customers 
and  to  soft  coal  consumers  generally.  It  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Ritner  K.  Walling,  the  firm’s  Philadelphia 
sales  agent,  and  the  data  presented  bears  out  the 
claim  made  in  the  title.  While  oil  competition  is 
not  feared  nearly  as  much  as  it  was  six  months  ago, 
the  facts  and  figures  prepared  by  Mr.  Walling  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  this 
subject. 
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Loading  and  Trimming  Towers  at  Curtis  Bay  Coal  Pier  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


The  Curtis  Bay  terminal  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  in  Baltimore  harbor,  has  come  to  the 
front  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  as  a  coal¬ 
exporting  point.  It  has  also  hung  up  some  new 
records  for  the  fast  loading  of  coastwise  colliers. 

The  coal-handling  facilities  consist  of  two  piers, 
one  mechanically  operated  pier,  the  construction  of 
which  was  completed  in  March,  1917,  and  the  other 
a  gravity  pier  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  mechanical  pier,  which  is  the  first  of  its  type 
ever  built,  employes  the  principle  of  the  belt  con¬ 
veyor  in  the  handling  of  coal,  is  built  of  concrete 
and  steel  and  electrically  operated.  It  is  the  largest 
pier  in  the  world  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,000. 

This  pier  consists  of  two  car-dumpers  at  the  land 
end  and  a  concrete  deck  above  mean  tide.  On  this 
deck  are  four  loading  towers  and  two  trimming 
towers,  to  which  coal  is  delivered  by  the  belt  con¬ 
veyor  from  receiving  hoppers  at  the  car  dumpers 
or  from  the  balancing  bin  interposed  between  the 
dumpers  and  the  pier.  The  pier  is  in  two  units,  a 
car  dumper,  two  loading  towers  and  a  trimming 
tower  comprising  a  unit.  Each  dumper  handles 
sixty  50-ton  cars  or.  forty  100-ton  cars  an  hour.  The 
pier  will  handle  a  car  54  feet  in  length. 

The  tracks  leading  to  the  dumpers  are  on  a  de¬ 
scending  grade,  cars  running  to  the  barney  pit  by 
gravity.  The  barney  pushes  the  cars  up  a  ten  per 
cent  grade  to  the  cradle  of  the  car-dumper.  After 
the  car  is  placed  on  the  cradle  it  is  clamped  and 
turned  upside  down,  delivering  the  contents  to  a 
counterweighted  apron.  The  apron  is  raised  when 
a  car  is  being  dumped  in  order  to  minimize  break¬ 
age.  After  the  car  has  been  dumped  the  apron  is 
lowered  to  permit  the  coal  to  slide  freely  to  the 
belts  that  convey  the  coal  to  the  vessel. 

Wide  Conveyor  Belts  Used. 

There  are  three  belts  to  each  car-dumper,  the 
belts  being  60  inches  in  width,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,000  tons  an  hour  and  running  500  feet  a  minute. 
Two  in  each  group  run  out  on  the  pier  to  a  loading 
tower.  The  third  runs  to  the  balancing  bin. 


In  running  the  pier  at  maximum  capacity  the 
operation  of  the  car  dumpers  must  be  interrupted. 
Therefore,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  a  load¬ 
ing  tower  to  shift  it  to  another  hatch,  the  coal  may 
be  placed  temporarily  in  the  balancing  bin.  From 
there  it  may  be  taken  by  a  loading  tower  or  trim¬ 
ming  tower  and  placed  in  the  vessel. 

The  loading  towers  are  equipped  with  a  cage 
supporting  a  shuttle  ram.  The  cage  is  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  the  vessel  being  loaded, 
thus  providing  further  precaution  against  breakage 
of  the  coal.  The  cage  has  a  variation  in  height  of 
27  feet,  the  minimum  height  above  the  water  being 
15  feet.  The  shuttle  ram,  which  can  be  run  out  on 
either  side  of  the  pier,  has  a  maximum  reach  of  45 
feet. 

With  the  towers  traveling  along  the  pier  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  direction  and  the  shuttle  working  in  and  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  tower,  this 
apparatus  will  load  a  hatch  uniformly  and  reduce 
trimming  to  a  minimum. 

The  two  trimming  towers,  located  on  either  side 
of  the  pier,  have  belts  48  inches  wide,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,500  tons  an  hour  when  traveling  at  a 
speed  of  500  feet  a  minute.  Coal  for  these  belts  is 
taken  from  the  balancing  bin.  The  towers  have 
swinging  booms  45  feet  long.  They  are  attached  at 
their  base  to  turntables  and  can  be  moved  in  a 
circle  on  a  horizontal  plane.  They  have  a  vertical 
variation  of  35  degrees  each  way  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal. 

Electric  Control. 

The  functions  of  the  pier  are  interlocked  and  con¬ 
trolled  electrically  with  push-buttons  located  every 
20  feet  on  each  belt  conveyor  runway.  By  pushing 
a  button  all  movable  parts  of  the  belt,  tower  and 
feeders  are  stopped. 

The  operators  are  located  in  houses  on  the 
shuttles.  They  first  start  the  shuttle  belt.  When 
this  is  running  at  full  speed  the  main  belt  auto¬ 
matically  starts,  and  when  at  full  speed  the  feeders 
also  start  automatically.  The  shuttle  belt  runs  a 
greater  speed  than  the  main  belt,  the  main  belt  run¬ 
ning  faster  than  the  feeders,  so  there  is  no  danger 


of  flooding  the  main  or  shuttle  belts.  A  master  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pier  is  located  in  the  superintendent’s 
office,  enabling  him  to  establish  the  maximum  speed 
at  which  the  belts  are  run. 

At  the  ends  of  the  shuttle  rams  mechanical  trim¬ 
mers  have  been  suspended  for  a  boom,  four  now 
being  in  operation.  The  coal  drops  from  the  shuttle 
belt  vertically  through  a  telescopic  chute  on  to  a 
curved  steel  plate,  which  will  deliver  the  coal  to  a 
small  endless  belt  running  at  high  speed. 

This  belt  will,  in  effect,  throw  the  coal,  and,  since 
it  is  capable  of  being  revolved  about  a  vertical  axis, 
any  portion  of  vessel,  and  in  sufficient  force  to  reach 
any  portions  of  hold.  This  use  of  these  trimmers 
eliminates  hand  labor  almost  entirely  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  materially  increases  speed  of  coaling 
operations. 

The  length  of  pier  is  such  that  four  vessels  can 
be  berthed  at  one  time. 

At  Curtis  Bay  there  is  also  a  gravity  pier  at 
which  four  vessels  may  be  berthed.  At  this  pier 
cars  are  pushed  to  the  top  of  pier  by  a  switching 
engine  and  placed  over  pockets.  The  coal  is  dumped 
into  these  pockets  and  delivered  from  them  by 
gravity  through  chutes  to  the  holds  of  vessels. 

These  coal  pier  facilities  are  capable  of  handling 
about  10,000,000  tons  or  more  per  year. 

Coast  Coal  Co.  Organized. 

The  Coast  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  to  carry 
on  a  wholesale  and  retail  business  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  and  other  points  along  the  Jersey  coast,  hand¬ 
ling  hard  and  soft  coal.  They  have  taken  over  the 
extensive  property  of  the  Johnson  Coal  Co.  at 
Branchport,  Long  Branch. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  is  $150,000, 
and  the  incorporators  are  Harold  W.  Danser,  treas¬ 
urer  and  traffic  manager  of  the  Long  Branch  Steam¬ 
boat  Co. ;  Fred  R.  Cutcheon,  general  manager  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  Jersey;  Milton  Gold¬ 
stein,  president  of  the  Long  Branch  Steamboat  Co.; 
Maurice  D.  Baumohl,  secretary  of  the  Long  Branch 
Steamboat  Co.,  and  Raymond  T.  Johnson,  manager 
of  the  Johnson  Coal  Co. 
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Operators  Say  Price  Advance  Has  Not  Been 
Disproportionate  to  Wage  Increase. 

The  statement  by  one  of  the  U.  M.  W.  spokesmen 
that  the  bituminous  operators  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  recent  wage  increase  and  the  removal  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions  to  raise  prices  to  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  extent  was  flatly  contradicted  by  Phil  H. 
Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators’  Association. 

"The  increased  price  of  coal  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  increase  in  wages,”  said  Mr.  Penna,  “being 
slightly  greater  or  less,  according  to  market  condi¬ 
tions.  The  wage  increase  will  increase  the  cost  of 
mining  coal  at  least  50  cents  a  ton,  on  an  average. 

"‘No  operators  have  said  they  would  increase  the 
price  of  coal  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  ton,  and  a  widely  cir¬ 
culated  statement  saying  they  had  so  asserted  is  ab¬ 
solutely  without  foundation. 

“The  Government  figures  show  that  the  average 
profit  of  Indiana  operators  during  the  year  1919  was 
less  than  six  cents  a  ton.  The  operators  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  conduct  their  properties  at  a  loss,  if  they 
can  help  it.  Consequently  the  increase  in  wages 
to  the  miners  will  just  about  measure  the  increase  in 
the  selling  price.” 

Should  Work  More  and  Talk  Less. 

Thomas  T.  Brewster,  chairman  of  the  operators’ 
scale  committee  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field, 
also  refuted  the  claims  of  the  miners,  declaring  that 
the  stories  about  big  price  advances  were  sheer  non¬ 
sense.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  soft  coal,  he  said, 
many  consumers  were  offering  higher  prices  than 
most  operators  were  willing  to  accept. 

“All  responsible  operators  will  condemn  any  un¬ 
warrantable  prices  or  any  profiteering  policies.  Mr. 
Brewster  said,  “The  Bituminous  Coal  Commission, 
having  awarded  the  miners  a  wage  scale  giving  them 
very  high  earning  power,  the  public  now  has  the 
right  to  demand  more  work,  with  advanced  coal  pro¬ 
duction  and  less  talk.” 

Mr.  Brewster’s  remarks  were  prompted  by  a 
statement  of  Ellis  Searles,  one  of  the  mine  workers’ 
publicity  men,  to  the  effect  that  the  operators  were 
not  satisfied  with  legitimate  profits  and  that  the 
Government  made  a  mistake  in  removing  price  re¬ 
strictions  at  this  time. 

There  never  will  be  peace  in  the  coal  industry,” 
he  added,  “as  long  as  the  operators  continue  to  exact 
excess  profits  from  the  public  on  the  ground  that 


Boston  Firm  Makes  Improvements. 

Frederick  B.  Walker,  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Stetson  Coal  Company,  Boston,  was  a  recent 
trade  visitor.  Mr.  Walker  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  company  for  the  past  twelve  years,  is  now 
the  active  man  of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Stetson  being 
the  dean  of  the  Boston  trade. 

T  he  company  has  instituted  many  improvements 
at  its  wharves  in  South  Boston,  and  in  addition  to 
coal-handling  facilities  on  the  waterfront  has  put  in 
a  twelve-car  side-track.  All-rail  deliveries  have  been 
found  very  convenient  in  the  recent  past  when 
coastwise  delivery  was  interrupted,  although  since 
the  storms  of  midwinter  commenced,  water  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  more  expeditious  than  rail  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  capital  stock  has  recently  been  increased  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  new  issue  has  been 
taken  by  employees  of  the  company,  including  team¬ 
sters  and  other  yard  employees,  a  number  of  whom 
have  subscribed  for  $1,000  each. 

Mr.  Walker’s  brother,  Henry  M.,  following  his 
recent  discharge  from  the  army,  has  entered  the  coal 
business  and  is  now  interested  in  the  company  as 
assistant  treasurer. 


The  municipal  gas  works  of  a  city  in  Norway 
desires  to  purchase  immediately.  4,000  to  5,000 
tons  of  gas  coal  per  month.  The  gas  works  will 
supply  the  tonnage  and  arrange  for  shipments. 
Further  details  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  and 
referring  to  inquiry  No.  32425. 


Side  View  of  Loading  Tower  Showing  Adjustable  Cage  ;  B.  &  O.  Pier. 


When  Export  Demand  Helps. 

It  is  rather  an  interesting  note  that  comes  from 
Fairmont  relative  to  arrangements  being  made  for 
increased  export  trade  to  make  up  for  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  certain  markets  by  reason  of  the  former 
zoning  system. 

As  anticipated,  the  trade  did  not  drop  back  to 
the  previous  lines  of  distribution  completely  when 
restrictions  were  withdrawn,  due  partly  to  freight 
rate  advances  to  the  West.  Any  districts  finding 
a  continuing  loss  on  this  account  may  be  able  to 
counterbalance  same  by  foreign  trade,  for  certainly 
there  is  a  remarkable  demand  for  coal  abroad. 

We  realize  the  limitations  of  pier  facilities,  ship¬ 
ping  and  finances,  but  even  so,  think  that  it  must  be 
agreed  that  the  day  has  come  when  the  oft-discussed 
export  coal  trade  has  at  last  become  a  much  more 
prominent  feature  of  the  American  coal  industry. 

One  of  the  towns  in  western  New  York,  laid  out 
many  years  ago,  when  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
Railroad  (no  less),  now  the  Nypano,  was  planned 
to  connect  the  old  original  Erie  with  the  new  States 
of  the  interior,  was  Salamanca,  named  for  a  Span¬ 
ish  engineer  connected  with  the  undertaking.  For 
a  long  while  it  was  as  small  as  most  of  the  other 
villages  along  the  line  of  that  road,  but  in  recent 
years,  since  it  has  been  the  crossing  point  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  it  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  railroad  centre,  and  we  note  that 
according  to  the  recent  census  it  shows  an  increase 
of  60.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1920,  being  one 
of  the  best  showings  made  by  New  York  State 
towns,  its  population  now  being  9,276. 


Good  Spring  Demand  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  April  8. — The  Chicago  public  seems  to 
have  learned  an  important  lesson  in  coal  buying 
during  the  years  of  the  war  with  their  uncertain 
prices  and  erratic  supply.  In  the  old  days,  April 
ordering  of  coal  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  by  the  coal  dealers,  but  largely  overlooked 
by  the  coal-consuming  public.  This  year,  however, 
the  tables  are  turning.  The  public  seems  anxious 
to  do  its  coal  buying  early,  while  the  dealer, 
troubled  by  uncertain  price  conditions,  slow  deliv¬ 
eries  and  short  production,  is  not  so  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  early  deliveries  as  has  formerly  been  the 
case. 

G.  H.  Whitman  of  the  Consumers’  Company  says 
that  there  has  never  been  such  a  broad  public  inter¬ 
est  in  advance  coal  buying  as  at  the  present  time. 
Two  or  three  factors  have  entered  into  the  situ¬ 
ation.  One  is  the  coal  shortage  of  last  winter,  with 
the  resultant  embargo ;  another  is  the  conviction  that 
prices  will  be  much  higher  before  they  are  lower ; 
and  a  third  factor  is  a  desire  to  get  the  troublesome 
coal  question  definitely  settled  by  getting  the  coal  in 
the  basement  early. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  R'R.  during  January  amounted  to  1,- 
378,869  tons,  compared  with  1,151,197  tons  in  the 
same  month  of  1919,  an  increase  of  227,672  tons,  or 
11.1  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  carried  in  January 
amounted  to  467,897  tons,  against  1,178,874  tons  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  710,977  tons,  or  152.2  per  cent. 

J.  W.  Twohy,  president  of  the  Coal  Service  Co., 
spent  a  portion  of  this  week  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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West  Virginia  Operators  Meet. 

Two  special  meetings  of  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  were  held  last 
week,  one  at  Morgantown  on  Thursday  and  another 
at  Clarksburg  on  Friday,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  deliver¬ 
ing  addresses  at  both  gatherings. 

In  addressing  100  operators  at  Morgantown,  Mr. 
Morrow  attacked  the  Southern  Ry.  for  its  threat 
to  use  assigned  cars ;  pointed  out  the  benefit  of  being 
connected  with  the  National  Coal  Association;  the 
work  it  was  attempting  to  do  along  constructive 
legislative  lines  and  the  progress  on  the  suit  in 
questioning  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  compel  operators  to  submit  cost  data. 
G.  T.  Bell,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Association,  told  of  the  promised  im¬ 
provement  of  car  supply  on  the  Monongahela  RR. 
and  said  that  it  was  illegal  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
to  be  using  assigned  cars  as  it  is  now  in  the  Mor¬ 
gantown  section,  adding  that  its  request  to  do  so 
had  been  turned  down  in  Washington. 

Attorney  Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Morgantown,  said 
it  was  high  time  that  the  coal  industry  was  setting 
up  legal  machinery  to  protect  its  rights  in  court, 
adding  that  “we  have  acquiesced  and  almost  con¬ 
sented  to  be  classed  a  public  utility."  While  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  new  wage  increase  should  be  included 
in  future  prices  Mr.  Goodwin  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  the  psychological  time  to  charge  exorbitant 
prices.  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Fairmont,  praised  the  work 
of  Mr.  Morrow  and  the  National  Coal  Association. 
B.  M.  Chapman,  Morgantown,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  the  court  house  and  Brooks  Fleming, 
Jr,  Fairmont,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  operators  attended  the 
Clarksburg  meeting  at  the  Waldo  Hotel.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row  told  of  the  legal  machinery  set  up  by  the  coal 
industry  to  protect  its  rights  in  the  open  court  and 
stated  that  in  the  legal  action  in  Philadelphia  be¬ 
tween  the  Powhatan  C.  &  C.  Co.  and  Page  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  smokeless  field  operators  of  southern  West 
Virginia,  vs.  the  U  S.  District  Attorney  and  Samuel 
Porcher,  regional  director,  the  companies  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  fight  over  diversions  of  coal.  In 
view  of  the  price  regulation  going  off  the  Judge  dis¬ 
solved  the  temporary  order  without  prejudice.  It 
was  gleaned,  however,  that  the  Judge  would  make 
the  order  permanent  if  the  price  regulation  was 
again  clamped  on.  Mr.  Morrow  also  referred  to 
the  conference  between  Traffic  Manager  Callahan,  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  and  the  railroads  at 
Washington,  J.  M.  Orr,  vice-president,  Clarksburg, 
presided. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.,  during  February 
amounted  to  584,715  tons,  compared  with  523,973 
tons  in  same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  60,742 
tons,  or  11.6  per  cent.  For  the  first  two  months  this 
year  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  1,336,381  tons, 
against  1,363,858  tons  in  same  period  of  1919,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  27,477  tons,  or  two  per  cent.  Coke  carried 
in  February  amounted  to  55,942  tons,  against  47,787 
tons  in  same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  8,155 
tons,  or  17.3  per  cent.  For  the  two  months  the  ton¬ 
nage  amounted  to  100,333  tons,  against  117,773  tons, 
a  decrease  of  17,440  tons,  or  14.9  per  cent. 


}  ss. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  “Saward's  Journal,”  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1920. 

State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York  , 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  F.  W.  Saward,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  (<rnd 
says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  General  Manager  of  Sa- 
ward’s  Journal,”  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 

tor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
F  W  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York;  Editor,  F.  W.  ba- 
w'ard,  15  Park  Row,  New  York;  Managing  Editor,  None; 
Business  Manager,  None.  , 

2  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  ot 
individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  t.  W. 
Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 

3.  Thar  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 

of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holdei  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties  than  as  so  stated,  by  him.  p  w  SAWARD, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of 


March,  1920. 
[Seal] 


CHAS.  W.  LA  RUE, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30th,  1920.) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


FOR  SALE 

Four  3  and  4-ton  Wright  hoisting  coal 
trucks.  Leonard  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  2169 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  A  BARGAIN 

Operating  Coal  Mine 

Located  in  N.  E.  Kentucky 
400  tons  capacity 

Fully  Equipped  A-l  Condition 

Must  be  sold  at  once 
Wire  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CHAMBERS 

Room  13 

25  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WANTED 


We  would  be  pleased  to  obtain  copy  of  the 
Anthracite  Pagoda  Chart,  published  about 
ten  years  ago,  by  the  late  F.  E.  Saward. 
Address  “Box  143”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL  AND  COKE— 
Office  Director  of  Purchase,  Regular  Sup¬ 
plies  Div.,  Raw  Materials  and  Paints 
Branch,  Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 
C. — Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  here 
until  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  April  30,  1920,  and 
then  opened,  for  furnishing  coal  and  coke 
required  at  various  posts,  camps  and  stations 
of  Army  during  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1920.  Information  on  application. 

Saward’s  Annual  is  now  ready.  Send 
in  your  order. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  cool  MU*.  etc. 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  «nt*  *“ 

at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweight*.  Extensions  oro»s 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pownds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50.  1 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners  wages,  etc.  Plain, pract te»l, 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


•T»E SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

FOR^RETAtL  COAL  YARDS 

HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 
EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 
WHEELS  AWAY  FROM  COAL  PILE 
NO  BREAKAGE  ■  PCRHCT  SCSHKING 
Write  for  Ll+eretore 

OVER*2000  USERS  PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO..  PASSAIC.  NJ. 


wSSsi  Gordy  Coal  Corporation  2"9“™™'Ivay 

Shippers  of  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  and  Coke  All-Rail  Shipments  a  Specialty 


“S.  S.  RICE  &  BARLEY”  ANTHRACITE  STEAM  COAL 

Washed  with  CRYSTAL  CLEAR  water,  and  prepared  through  a  very  large  Conical  Rotary  Screen  7  x  15  .  We  claim  this 
^t!  °“  ‘he  marUet  and  "MELBA”  Soft  Coa,  Saves  Money 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  N.  E.  AND  CANADA: 

N.  E.  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  141  Mllh  Mass 

GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Vice-President  and  Manager  _ PUSHOn, 


Produced  by  the 

Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co. 

AUBURN.  PA. 
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1918 

859,400 

707,407 

440,795 

580,187 

284,715 


PENNSYLVANIA  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT  OUTPUTS, 

SECOND 

Company  Address 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg 

Hostetter-Connells  Coke  Co . Scottdale  . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co . Scottdale  . 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Co . Wilpen  ... 

Latrobe-Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg  .  518’553 

Graff  Mining  Co . Blairsville  .  229^054 

New  Alexandria  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg  .  284^220 

Ramsey  Coal  Co.,  Inc . Ligonier .  163,358 

Westmoreland-Connells  C.&  C.  Co.Ligonier  .  221,380 

Ligonier  Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co _ Ligonier  .  150^425 

Brandenville  C.  &  C.  Co . Blairsville  . .!.  190*175 

Saxman  C.  &  C.  Co . Latrobe  .  152,773 

Donohoe  Coke  Co . Greensburg  .  135,124 

Greensburg-Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co.Ligonier  .  163,358 

Atlantic  Crushed  Coke  Co . Greensburg  .  197,961 

Mt.  Pleasant  Coke  Co . Greensburg  .  164,785 

Ml*  Pleasant  B3r*Product  Coal  Co.Greensburg  .  41  960 

Vogele  Coal  Co . , .  .  Ligonier  .  80,540 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co . Ligonier  .  110,084 

Seger  Bros.  Coal  Co . Millwood  .  35017 

Oakville  C.  &  C.  Co.... . Latrobe  ... 

Whyel  Coke  Co . Uniontown  . 

Connellsville  C.  &  F.  Co . Connellsville 

Unity-Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co . Latrobe  _ 

Westmoreland-Fayette  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Ridge  Coal  Co . Latrobe  .... 

Greensburg-Eastern  Coal  Co . Greensburg 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co . 

E.  A.  Humphries  C.  &  C.  Co . Scottdale  . . . 

Smaller  operators  . 

TotaI  .  6,484,742 

THIRD 

Acme  Gas  Coal  Co . Rimersburg 


49,831 

56,316 

159,748 

94,727 

46,138 


78,988 


C1  r~t  i  o  t  •  ^  - =>  .  330,293 

Sharon  Coal  &  Limestone  Co . Merrpr  917G7A 

Allegheny  River  Mg.  Co . Kittanning  ' .' .' .' ! ! ‘ '  ’ 

Mercer  Iron  &  Coal  Co . Stoneboro  . 

Keystone  Mining  Co . East  Brady  . 

Mohawk  Mining  Co . Kittanning  . .*. . 

Erie  CM.  Co . Butler  . 

Lake  Trade  CM.  Co . Helliard 

Argentine  Coal  Co . Windber 

Wallwork  Mining  Co . Summerville  7.7. :  !  ’. '. !  ’.  ’. 

^drBank  C°al  Co . ^st  Brady  .'. . 

W.  J.  James .  21425 

Samuel  Sherwin . Karns  City  .7.7.7.777.7' 

Zenith  Coal  Co . Butler 

Monterey  Coal  Co . Leechburg  777777! 

Queenstown  Coal  Co . East  Brady  . 

Eagle  Coal  Co . East  Brady  . 

Cherry  Run  Mg.  Co . Rimersburg  . 

Clarion  CM.  Co . Clarion  . 

Standard  Coal  Co . Grove  City 

Church  Hull  Mg.  Co . Leechburg  77.7777777.77. 

Chestnut  Ridge  CM.  Co . Rimersburg  . 

F.  P.  Filer  &  Co . Mercer  . 

Cherry  Run  Fuel  Co . Rimersburg  . ! . .  ! . . . ! 

Bruin  Coal  Co . Bruin 

Cunningham  Coal  Co . '.  Chicora  . 77777 

Crescent  Portland  Cement  Co . Wampum 

Lawsonham  Coal  Co .  3^  274 

Scotch  Hills  Coal  Co . 

Mizener  Coal  Co . Claytonia  . 

Butts  Cannel  Coal  Co. . ....Cleveland,  Ohio . 

North  Pittsburgh  Realty  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Leesburg  Coal  Co . New  Castle . 

Kittanning  Mining  Co . Kittanning  . 

Widnoon  CM.  Co . Reynoldsville  . 

Smaller  operators . 

Total  . !.!!!  4,572,959 


305,257 

230,557 

178,402 

143,800 

120,909 

58,000 

73,603 

68,185 

64,617 


86,078 

85,109 

83,335 

59,010 

74,371 

25,296 

29,078 

107,194 

60,760 

78,037 

67,568 

47,187 

44,650 

65,779 

46,067 


31,776 

87,644 

57,217 

36,375 

58,013 


1919. 

1919 

741,800 

570,783 

506,137 

463,257 

383,828 

350,042 

313,646 

213,047 

201,478 

178,353 

157,435 

153,854 

152,807 

128,061 

125,357 

119,115 

116,791 

114,352 

102,725 

100,401 

84,642 

76,963 

64,995 

62,091 

61,051 

51,322 

48,134 

46,148 

41,597 

33,128 

160,197 

5,923,52 7 

261,654 

240.264 
234,010 
191.124 
170,163 
117,744 
116,608 

81,000 

80,484 

75,794 

68,488 

66,247 

65,554 

65,554 

56,851 

56,697 

56.264 
53,583 
49,988 
49,606 
48,627 
47,827 
47,187 
40,614 
38,831 
38,810 
37,180 
36,429 
35,942 
34,826 
33,532 
33,332 
33,240 
30,952 
30,538 

839,446 

,386,288 


FOURTH 


.DuBois  . 

.  661.740 

564,482 

.St  .Mary’s  . 

.  578,904 

533,659 

.DuBois  . 

.  481,542 

522,148 

.  Bitumen  . 

.  310,010 

239,725 

.Clarion . 

.  285,932 

253,350 

,  Kittaning  . 

172„347 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.  250,538 

226,737 

Ridgway . 

113,574 

Brookville  . 

104,624 

Brokwayville  . 

.  105,635 

32,503 

Coal  Glen  . 

64,839 

DuBois  . 

43,540 

Penfield  . 

.  42,528 

42,080 

Company  Address 

Toby  CM.  Co . Brockwayville  .  40,007 

Harvey  Coal  Corp . Strattonville  . 

Wallwork  Coal  Co . Summerville  . 

Bennetts  Branch  Coal  Co . 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total  . 

FIFTH 


W.  J.  Rainey  . Uniontown  .. 

Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co . Uniontown  .. 

Fancy  Hill  Coal  Works . Cheat  Haven 

Oliphant  C.  &  C.  Co . Uniontown  .  . 

Amend  Coal  Co . Uniontown  .  . 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  .. 

Brownfield  C.  &  C.  Co . Uniontown  .. 

Locust  Hill  Coal  Co . Point  Marion 

Harah  C.  &  C.  Co . ..Smithfield  ... 

Westm.  Fayette  C.  &  C.  Co..; _ Greensburg  .. 

Smiley  Coal  Co . Fairchance  .. 

American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co..  .Philadelphia  . 
Meadowbrook  Fuel  Co . Strattonville 


Smaller  operators 


TENTH 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Co . Cresson  . . 

Sonman  Shaft  Coal  Co . Sonman  ... 

Shoemaker  CM.  Co . . . Philadelphia 

C.  A.  Hughes  &  Co . Altoona  ... 


Miller  Coal  Co . Portage  . 

Inland  Coal  Co . Greensburg  . 

Beachly  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . 

Altoona  C.  &  C.  Co . Altoona  . 

Taylor  &  McCoy  C.  &  C.  Co . Baltimore,  Md . 

W.  H.  Hughes . Altoona  . 

Glen  White  C.  &  L.  Co . Baltimore,  Md . 

W.  H.  Piper  &  Co . Philadelphia  . 

George  Pearce  &  Sons,  Inc . Johnstown  . . 

Plymouth  CM.  Co . Philadelphia  . 

Dexcar  CM.  Co . New  York  . . 

Portage  Smokeless  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . 

Bradley  Mine  Coal  Co . Altoona  . 

Russet  Coal  Co. . . . . . Altoona  . 

Thermal  Smokeless  Coal  Co . Johnstown  . . 

Smaller  operators  . 

Total  . .  4,224,584 


1918 

1919 

40,007 

53,221 

32,900 

30,076 

31,673 

36,711 

35,328 

530,465 

.  4,401,857 

3,599,009 

.  3,783,414 

% 

3,244,442 

.  764,446 

707,776 

.  570,192 

606,144 

64,800 

126,337 

.  119,529 

125,789 

112,498 

119,044 

1 18,527 

103,998 

97,500 

76,500 

83,360 

56,665 

50,711 

56,337 

22,663 

45,232 

42,292 

44,221 

63,247 

41,472 

41,400 

42,177 

38,840 

485,974 

7,011,183 

5,956,764 

759,608 

558,172 

545,017 

472,502 

332,123 

324,687 

196,080 

193,142 

228,555 

187,895 

199,405 

*166,852 

169,346 

145,808 

177,143 

128,431 

133,738 

111,374 

113,952 

76,433 

155,859 

76,060 

80,312 

74,052 

102,737 

65,076 

90,496 

62,258 

78,261 

56,331 

48,234 

55,917 

53,374 

53,640 

76,050 

46,799 

40,946 

42,072 

49,106 

42,011 

55,140 

41,138 

319,129 

4,224,584 

3,299,779 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..., _ 

Tower  Hill  Conn.  Coke  Co.. 
Thompson  Conn.  Coke  Co.. . 

W.  J.  Rainey . 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Republic  I.  &  S.  Co . 

Brier  Hill  Coke  Co . 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co . 

Connellsville  Central  Coke  Co. 

Taylor  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Orient  Coke  Co . 

LaBelle  Coke  Co . 

Struthers  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Century  Coke  Co . 

Husted-Semans  C.  &  C.  Co.... 

Fayette  Coke  Co . 

Union  Connellsville  Coke  Co.. 

Etna  Connells.  Coke  Co . 

Superior  Connells.  Coal  Co... 
Champion  Connells.  Coke  Co.. 

Luzerne  Q.  &  C.  Co . 

Moore  Coal  Co . . 


SIXTEENTH 

.Scottdale  . 

.  Uniontown  . 

859  349 

.Republic  . 

.Uniontown  . 

....  634,802 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

.Republic  . 

.Brier  Hill  . 

.Pittsburgh  . 

.Pittsburgh  . 

....  328,599 

.Uniontown  . 

....  300,376 

.Uniontown  . 

....  326,858 

Steubenville,  O . 

. . . .  166,871 

.New  York  . 

. . . .  148,214 

.Uniontown  . 

. . . .  164,659 

.Uniontown  . 

.  Uniontown  . 

. . . .  164,659 

.Uniontown  . 

•  Connellsville  . 

•  Lockvale  . 

•  Brownsville  . 

*  *  * .  49,555 

•  Pittsburgh  . 

SEVENTEENTH 

Pittsburgh  Term.  RR.  &  Coal  Co. .Pittsburgh  .  2096241 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . .. .  1,560, 545 


Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co. ..  Pittsburgh  .  541  304 

Chartiers  Creek  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . .  33149 

tndley  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  .  190579 

Country  Club  Coal  Co....... - Pittsburgh  . 112141 

air  Haven  Coal  Co . Fair  Haven  . .  91640 

cuoe! .  Co:::::::::::::::B:oueh,on . :  «f« 

Smaller  operators  . .  . .  4/.1J7 

T°tal  . .  5,401,047 


3,252,918 

643,723 

598,232 

590,182 

426,960 

409,995 

405,205 

381,512 

344,068 

383,544 

265,968 

198,288 

157,025 

122,850 

110,825 

94,557 

74,284 

69,903 

55,475 

52,088 

53,889 

5,863 

8,570,354 

1,453,326 

745,950 

441,538 

239,467 

142,938 

83,674 

73,721 

46,384 

32,354 

170,869 

3,430,321 
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GAS  COAL,  STEAM  COAL 

COKING  COAL, 
CONNELLSVILLE  COKE 


FRICK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ippl 


H.  H.  LINEAWEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  west  End  pa. 


17  Battery  Place,  NEW  YORK 

ROBSON  L.  GREER,  Sales  Agent 
A.  B.  CRANE, 

Bituminous  Sales  Agent 


Peoples  Bank  Building,  LEBANON,  PA. 
DAVID  S.  HAMMOND,  Sales  Agent 


ANTHRACITE: 

Colbert— Red  Ash  Shamokin,  P.  R. 
Maple  Dale — Intermediate 
White  Ash 

Katherine  Anthracite — Red  Ash 
Hudson — Hard  White  Ash 
Cambridge — White  Ash 
Schuylkill  No.  1 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


BITUMINOUS: 

R.  Miners  of  Keatin  B  Vein  Coal 

Selling  Agents 
Sunnyside  Smokeless 
Juniate  Broad  Top  Smokeless 
Sutherland,  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 
Middle  Creek  Low  Sulphur  Gas  Coal 
Thermal,  W.  Va.,  Gas  Coal 


North 

Western 

Fuel 

Co. 

COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

General  Office 

-  Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

St.  Paul 

HENRY  P.  BOPE 

ALEX.  R.  WATSON 

GARDNER  YERKES 

President 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

DIAMOND  FUEL  COMPANY 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

(INCORPORATED) 

PHONES 

OPERATING  OFFICES 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

CORTLANDT  j 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

GAS  AND  STEAM  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

CABLE  ADDRESS 

“DIFUCO’ 

149  BROADWAY.  SUITE  817 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

International  Fuel  Corporation 

Coal  S  Coke 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

FRICK  BUILDING  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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BUFFALO  NOTES. 


All  the  city  switchmen  are  out  on  strike,  so  that 
the  movement  of  freight  is  limited.  What  the  men 
want  is  more  pay  and  more  privileges,  with  less 
work. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  coal  trestle  on  the 
west  side  is  undergoing  extensive  repairs.  By  the 
looks  of  the  breaches  made  in  it,  the  work  must  be 
of  the  character  of  a  rebuild. 

The  Semet-Solvay  Co.  will  build  a  by-product  coke 
pl^nt  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  for  the  United  Gas  &  Fuel 
Co.  there  About  3,000,000  feet  of  gas  is  promised 
per  day  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  coke. 

Buffalo  bituminous  shippers  are  now  routing  coal 
to  Canada  by  the  Lake  Erie  ferries.  Both  the  Con- 
neaut-Pt.  Stanley  and  the  Ashtabula-Pt.  Burwell 
boats  are  running,  one  starting  this  week  and  one 
last  week.  One  of  these  ferryboats  is  here  waiting 
for  the  ice  to  go. 

The  death  of  President  Charles  H.  McCullough, 
Jr.,  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  which  took  place 
on  April  2,  is  a  blow  to  Buffalo,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  city  and  head  of  its  largest 
industry.  He  was  only  52  years  old.  Several  coal 
shippers  and  others  came  from  out  of  town  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

If  coal  could  get  such  a  spurt  in  the  matter  of  car 
supply  as  has  taken  place  in  the  box  car  lines  this 
week  there  would  soon  be  plenty  of  coal,  for  with  a 
late  average  of  20  or  so  a  day  to  take  grain  the  sup¬ 
ply  for  two  days  has  jumped  up  to  more  than  300  a 
day.  It  is  feared,  though,  that  the  increase  is  mostly 
accidental. 

John  Adema  has  taken  the  place  in  the  Montour 
Coal  Co.  that  was  occupied  by  George  J.  Mechau, 
which  includes  the  management  and  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency.  He  leaves  the  I.ake  Erie  Coal  Co.  to  take  the 
position  and  is  an  experienced  and  able  coal  man. 
J.  Herbert  Milnes  of  the  parent  company  in  Toronto 
has  been  here  some  days,  making  the  arrangement. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 


Henry  Wallace,  Johnstown  representative  of  the 
Alden  C.  M.  Co.,  returned  to  Johnstown  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  New  York  Monday. 

Charles  Ling,  of  Johnstown,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Sunnyside  Coal  Co.,  has  left  Johnstown  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  will  become  engaged  in  the 
export  coal  business. 

James  Turnbull,  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.’s  office  at  Somerset,  Pa., 
has  left  the  Consolidation  company  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  an  eastern  firm. 

Charles  E.  Hughes  of  New  York,  former  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  as  chief  counsel  for  43  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  now  under  indictment  in 
the  Indianapolis  Federal  Courts  for  conspiracy  with 
soft  coal  operators  to  raise  the  price  of  coal. 

One  of  the  features  of  market  conditions  during 
the  past  week  was  the  apparent  scarcity  of  inferior 
grades  of  coal.  According  to  a  local  coal  buyer,  no 
coal  of  the  inferior  grades  was  to  be  had,  but  the 
producers  were  making  great  efforts  to  dispose  of 
their  output  at  prices  commanded  only  by  high  grade 
fuel. 

Johnstown  operators  are  urging  that  consumers 
make  arrangements  for  their  next  winter’s  supply  of 
coal  at  once.  They  point  out  that  from  this  time  all 
conditions  in  the  coal  business  ‘will  be  better  than  at 
any  other  period  in  the  late  fall  and  summer.  The 
possibility  of  a  raise  in  prices  is  given  as  another 
reason. 

Coal  operators  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district 
will  meet  next  week  in  Altoona  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  a  new  wage  scale  whereby  the  miners  will  receive 
the  27  per  cent  increase  in  wages  in  accordance  with 
the  award  of  the  coal  commission.  George  T.  Rob¬ 
inson  and  a  member  of  the  J.  C.  Cosgrove  firm  of 
Johnstown  will  attend  the  meeting. 


Coal  was  so  scarce  in  Ireland  last  winter  that  peat 
w  as  in  demand  at  $15  a  ton  in  some  of  the  cities. 


Small  Retail  Increase  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  April  8. — Soft  coal  for  domestic  use  will 
not  make  an  immediate  advance  of  more  than  15 
cents  a  ton,  according  to  Fred  Upham,  president  of 
the  Consumers  Co. 

Mr.  Upham  believes  that  this  slight  raise  will  just 
about  cover  the  entire  retail  situation  in  Chicago, 
because,  he  thinks,  a  majority  of  the  local  dealers 
will  add  little,  if  anything,  to  the  mine  raise  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  27  per  cent  advance. 

The  Consumers  Co.,  according  to  Mr.  Upham, 
has  not  added  anything  to  its  March  price,  as  yet, 
but  has  continued  filling  orders  for  Chicago  do¬ 
mestic  use  at  the  same  price  as  before  the  increase. 
Fill-up  orders,  however,  will  be  at  an  advance. 

“We  shall  continue  to  keep  the  present  price  for 
lump,  egg,  and  nut,”  Mr.  Upham  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing,  “at  $7.25  a  ton,  as  long  as  we  can.  Then  our 
increase  will  not  be  more  than  15  cents  and  possi¬ 
bly  less,  if  we  can  absorb  part  of  the  increase  in 
any  other  manner.” 

Fourteen  Chicago  coal  operators  under  Federal 
indictment  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  will  be  ar¬ 
raigned  next  Monday  before  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  Mason.  It  is  said  that  the  operators  are 
preparing  to  fight  extradition  to  Indianapolis,  where 
the  indictments  were  returned.  The  bail  for  the 
operators  has  been  fixed  at  $10,000  each  and  this 
bond  will  be  immediately  forthcoming,  as  a  first 
step  in  the  legal  battle  to  fight  removal  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  to  Indianapolis. 


Government  Watching  Coal  Prices. 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  says : 

I  he  warning  against  profiteering  which  President 
Wilson  delivered  to  the  coal  industry  when  he  re¬ 
moved  Government  maximum  prices  on  April  1, 
may  serve  as  the  pretext  for  a  restoration  of  the 
prices  if  operators  and  dealers  persist  in  the  un¬ 
warranted  advance. 

It  is  learned  on  good  authority  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  no  hesitancy  in  hauling  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  back  under  Federal  control  the  moment 
operators  and  dealers  try  to  make  a  runaway  market. 
The  same  motive  which  actuated  the  Government  to 
end  the  coal  strike  will  cause  the  Government  to  act 
to  stop  the  coal  industry  from  holding  up  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal  strike,  the  Government  ap¬ 
plied  the  drastic  features  of  the  Lever  act  on  the 
grounds  that  an  emergency  existed,  and  is  likely  to 
take  the  same  view  of  the  situation  in  the  case  of  big 
price  advances. 

The  instructions  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  attorney 
general,  has  sent  to  district  attorneys  ordering  Fed¬ 
eral  prosecution  of  all  profiteering  in  coal  amount 
to  action  of  the  Government,  which  puts  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  on  notice  any  advance  in  price  is  to  be  scru¬ 
tinized  carefully. 

Denies  Profiteering  Charge. 

i  he  Rational  Coal  Association  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  denying  the  published  reports  that  bituminous 
operators  have  advanced  their  prices  unduly  or  are 
planning  to  do  so. 

“The  operators  are  anxious  to  have  order  re¬ 
established  in  the  coal  industry,”  it  is  stated,  “so 
that  the  public  demand- for  soft  coal  may  be  met. 
Hints  of  widespread  exorbitant  prices  about  to  be 
put  on  purchasers  of  coal  at  the  mines  are  without 
foundation.  Reiterated  suggestions  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  contemplate  ‘profiteering’  are  without  basis  of 
fact. 

“The  operators  as  an  industry  will  not  counte¬ 
nance  any  such  practices. 

“With  the  wage  advance  of  27  per  cent,  in  effect 
on  April  1,  the  operators,  unable  to  absorb  the  in¬ 
crease,  are  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  at  the 
mine. 

They  have  made  it  clear  to  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  which  recently  investigated  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  that 
prices  will  have  to  go  up  if  the  wages  to  the  miners 
were  allowed  to  advance,  unless  the  mines  were  to 
be  operated  at  a  loss.” 


What  Do  They  Mean? 

Miners  Raise  a  Question  as  to  Prices  Charged 
by  Operators. 

It  is  har.d  to  tell  the  exact  meaning  of  the  state¬ 
ment  given  out  in  behalf  of  the  U.  ,M.  W.  the  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  new  wage  agreement,  that 
there  will  never  be  peace  in  the  bituminous  fields 
“as  long  as  the  operators  continue  to  exact  excessive 
profits  by  taking  advantage  of  every  wage  increase 
to  raise  prices  in  disproportion  to  the  increase 
granted.” 

This  may  be  interpreted  either  as  a  threat  to  de¬ 
liberately  break  the  agreement  or  as  a  warning  that 
the  rank  and  file  cannot  be  held  in  line  if  they  think 
the  operators  are  making  too  much  money.  The 
latter  theory  seems  the  most  probable,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  miners  are  apt  to  get  restless  when  they 
hear  of  extremely  high  prices  being  obtained  for 
the  coal  they  dig. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  union  technically  violated 
the  wage  contract  last  November,  but  the  reason 
advanced  by  the  labor  leaders — that  the  war  was 
over  in  fact  if  not  officially— was  the  same  one  used 
by  the  operators  in  urging  the  repeal  of  the  Lever 
Law.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  can  find  an  equally 
good  excuse  for  repudiating  the  present  agreement, 
even  if  the  radical  element  should  become  dominant 
in  the  mine  workers’  organization. 

But  local  and  district  strikes  are  always  apt  to 
occur,  for  it  will  be  recalled  that  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  them  last  year  in  parts  of  the  West 
and  Southwest.  Another  outbreak,  similar  but  less 
widespread,  has  occurred  in  that  section  during 
the  present  week,  sporadic  shutdowns  being  re¬ 
ported  in  Eastern  Ohio.  Illinois  and  Kansas. 

Perhaps  a  return  to  more  normal  conditions  as  to 
prices  and  car  supply  will  tend  to  make  the  miners 
less  restless,  but  the  fact  that  a  great  many  men  do 
less  work  every  time  their  wages  are  raised  will 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  prices  up  by  restricting 
production. 


Navy  Gets  Few  Coal  Bids. 

Bids  opened  by  the  Navy  Department  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  resulted  in  only  about  500,000  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  coal  being  offered  for  delivery  during  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1921.  The  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  same  period  are  2,296,000  tons  of 
bituminous  and  about  60,000  tons  of  anthracite. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  submitted  a  bid  on 
100,000  tons  for  Hampton  Roads  delivery,  at  $3.90 
per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines. 

The  White  Oak  Coal  Co.  put  in  bids  on  70,000 
tons,  at  $4.48. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  offered 
15,000  tons  at  $5.00  per  gross  ton. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  bid  on  50,000  tons  a! 
$4.76  gross. 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co.  of  New  York  named 
$4.85  per  gross  ton  on  14,000  tons. 

Action  on  the  bids  was  deferred.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  cover  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
navy’s  requirements,  the  policy  of  commandeering 
coal  as  needed  will  probably  be  continued. 


Local  Strikes  at  Bituminous  Mines. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  bituminous  wage  settle¬ 
ment  has  resulted  in  local  strikes  in  Kansas,  Illinois 
and  eastern  Ohio  this  week.  In  the  latter  field  the 
day  men  causejl  the  trouble,  claiming  that  their  pay 
had  not  been  raised  as  much  in  proportion  as  the 
tonnage  men.  They  quit  work  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  but  most  of  them  returned  the  middle  of  the 
present  week  under  an  agreement  with  the  operators 
that  their  grievances  would  be  taken  up  at  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  April 
19.  The  strike  involved  several  thousand  men. 

Fhe  Kansas  trouble  tied  up  some  ten  mines  in  the 
Pittsburg  field,  employing  between  1,500  and  2,000 
men.  It  resulted  in  Alexander  Howat,  State  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  and  two  other  union  officials 
being  arraigned  in  the  county  court  charged  with 
disobeying  an  order  to  appear  before  the  new  Kan¬ 
sas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  and  testify  as  to 
mining  conditions  in  the  State. 

In  Illinois  about  20  mines  at  Staunton,  Gillespie, 
Kincaid  and  other  places  were  affected. 
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Philadelphia 


New  York 


Boston 


Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 


Altoona 


Mauch  Chunk 


Whitney  &  Kemmerer 

143  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


LEHIGH 

PARDEE  BROS.  &  CO'S 

LATTIMER 

HARWOOD  COAL  CO’S 

HARWOOD 


SANDY  RUN 

Buck  Mountain  Vain 


Shippers  of  the  following  Coal*: 

FREE-BURNING 
ALDEN,  WYOMING 
OAK  HILL,  MT.  JESSUP 
CORBIN,  WILKES-BARRE 
MOOSIC  MOUNTAIN 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES- 
BARRE  COAL  CO’S 

Honey  Brook 

Wilkes-Barre 


Plymouth 


ALSO 


PHILADELPHIA  &  READ¬ 
ING  COAL  &  IRON  CO’S 

Various  Coals 


Exclusive  Eastern  Agent*  for 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY’S  COPEN  GAS  COAL 
AND  HIAWATHA  STEAM  COAI _ IDEAL  FUEL  FOR  STOKERS 

Shippers  of  the  following  Bituminous: 

Grassy  Run  (Big  Vein),  Lilly  Valley  (Smithing),  Rich  Hill  (Cambria  Co.),  Georges  Creek,  Federal  (Smokeless),  Bulah 

Also  GAS  COAL  and  COKE 

SHIPMENTS  TO  ALL  POINTS  VIA  EITHER  TIDEWATER  OR  ALL-RAIL 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 


Established  1868 


Anthracite  [HIALL  ®>!Fl©< 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

Bituminous 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — Georges  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

F  airmont — Connellsville 
Westmoreland — Greensbnrg 


THE  WM.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION 


(Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Pocahontas  Smokeless  V  gW  Pennsylvania  Steam 

New  River  Smokeless  ■  I  m/I  M  Youghiogheny  Screened  Gas 

Kanawha  Gas  and  Splint  m  -  I  V  |  m  ^  Fairmont  Screened  Gas 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
ALL  OFFICES 
“COREMAN” 


ALL  RAIL  BUNKERS  EXPORT 
General  Offices:  26  Beaver  Street,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

NEWPORT  NEWS 
NORFOLK 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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UNITED  STATES  COAL  EXPORTS. 


Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  various  countries  during  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and  four  years  previous  were: 


Europe: 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Azores  and  Mad.  Is..  . 

5.728 

9.545 

11,631 

315 

Denmark  . 

2,677 

10 

37,856 

France  . 

50,620 

180,039 

121,123 

20,116 

22,060 

Gibraltar  . 

32,578 

800 

Greece  . 

101,783 

87,778 

18,356 

2,894 

4,997 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Is . 

855 

3,474 

Italy  . 

1,628,279 

2,797,506 

1,099,508 

201,220 

228,531 

Netherlands  . 

10,868 

27,328 

175,630 

Norway  . 

64,247 

45,235 

67,685 

33,352 

Portugal  . 

17,637 

32,438 

54,730 

39,530 

’  Russia  in  Europe . 

Serbia,  Mont,  and  Alb... 

1,200 

143 

5,693 

Spain  . 

100,547 

159,758 

209,712 

44,440 

50 

Switzerland  . 

108,593 

Sweden  . 

46,415 

246,530 

33,412 

94,954 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

200 

England  . 

2,261 

3,510 

939 

10,578 

41,930 

Ireland  . 

North  America: 

Bermuda  . 

20,145 

33,350 

36,505 

31,118 

7,967 

British  Honduras  . 

536 

878 

1,320 

343 

569 

Canada  . 

8,245,103 

10,493,111 

13,085,916 

16,693.062 

14.198.311 

Central  America  States : 

Costa  Rica  . 

29,141 

25,317 

17,639 

1,565 

1,717 

Guatemala  . 

15,543 

20,396 

1,362 

470 

634 

Honduras  . 

18,577 

15,069 

16,434 

7,307 

7,511 

Nicaragua  . 

1,271 

1,755 

2,470 

3,193 

2,730 

Panama  . 

343,372 

473,183 

520,760 

611,413 

272,760 

Salvador  . 

5 

2 

2,246 

Greenland  . 

801 

700 

703 

Mexico  . 

391,611 

205,809 

191,740 

158,464 

133,792 

Newfound,  and  Lab . 

West  Indies — British  : 

4,016 

7,861 

9,811 

1,523 

3,058 

Barbadoes  . 

66,350 

103,481 

67,671 

61,745 

91,570 

Jamaica  . 

53,091 

55,865 

77,743 

34,267 

21,507 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. ... 

83,315 

74,815 

32,252 

28,989 

20,147 

Other  British . 

61,156 

123,447 

87,571 

42,015 

23,844 

Cuba  . 

1,065,206 

1,243,394 

1,445,722 

1,494,937 

1,002,839 

Danish  . 

37,786 

20,617 

40,811 

23,183 

11,859 

Dutch  . 

54,716 

52,809 

45,046 

18,743 

13,598 

French  . 

71,592 

93,644 

85,315 

64,814 

28,739 

Haiti  . 

1,397 

4 

238 

2,006 

884 

Santo  Domingo  . 

12,344 

17,336 

17,219 

24,257 

23,239 

South  America : 

Argentina  . 

. .  563,882 

779,342 

706,776 

247,613 

234,880 

Brazil  . 

. .  527,264 

678,766 

756,592 

625,374 

733,396 

Chile  . 

57,781 

151,528 

329,832 

324,278 

205,117 

Bolivia  . 

1,007 

Colombia  . ; . 

2,601 

5,221 

8,746 

9,186 

3,204 

Falkland  Islands . 

6,423 

Ecuador  . 

18,741 

19,253 

8,645 

British  Guiana  . 

25,406 

18,062 

5,166 

3,902 

3,904 

Dutch  Guiana  . 

2,712 

5,909 

3,064 

1,703 

1,001 

French  . 

20,964 

4,803 

10 

Peru  . 

4,139 

154,334 

39,899 

25,376 

36,089 

Uruguay  . 

. .  103,639 

6,757 

101,959 

109,178 

281,953 

Venezuela  . 

8,553 

3,358 

1,896 

527 

Asia : 

British  India  . 

3,103 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

8,014 

16,152 

7,929 

J  apan  . 

5,559 

Russia  in  Asia . 

1 

Oceania : 

New  Zealand . . 

17,308 

Australia  . 

274 

Other  British  Oceania.. 

2 

100 

8 

Philippine  Islands  . 

36,837 

103 

34 

Africa : 

British  East  Africa . 

1,113 

British  West  Africa.... 

10,950 

2,084 

British  South  Africa.. 

3,742 

1,930 

Canary  Islands  . 

.  20,552 

10,538 

7,415 

24,299 

Egypt  . 

.  139,606 

102,591 

63,678 

French  Africa  . 

. .  47,389 

112,405 

141,419 

15,014 

Portuguese  Africa . 

5,418 

5,419 

4,720 

7,8  27 

28,479 

Morocco  . 

2,348 

4,110 

1,023 

Total  . 

.  14,412,995 

18,734,684 

19,628,091 

21,051,979 

18,152,337 

RECAPITULATION. 


tur°Pe  .  2,061,280  3,594,281  1,635,902  355,314  706  223 

North  America  . 10,756,199  13,062,947  13,884,659  17  509  061  15  869  521 

South  America .  1,297,291  1,840,128  3,879,036  3,152,107  1 ’506  504 

Asia  .  16,586  16,152  7,930  ’  ’ 

?«ania  .  36,847  .  ’379  10,472  17  311 

Afnca  .  244,792  230,176  220,185  24,925  52  778 

Total  . 14,412,995  18,734,684  19,628,091  21,051,979  18,152,337 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  New  York  Central  Lintts,  Buffalo 
and  East,  for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were’: 


Month. 

, - Re 

1918. 

ivenue - ^ 

, - Cor 

npany - N 

, - T 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . . 

. . .  2,983,553 

3,107,442 

665,505 

578,623 

3,649,058 

3,686,065 

February  . 

...  3,372,578 

2,404,412 

616,797 

423,891 

3,988,375 

2,828,303 

March  . . . 

...  3,821,531 

2,527,835 

605,023 

507,493 

4,426,554 

3,035,328 

April  . 

. . .  3,77 5,253 

2,775,253 

556,815 

453,916 

4,332,068 

3,229,169 

May . 

. . .  4,099,991 

3,963,624 

540,797 

514,661 

4,640,788 

4,478,285 

June  . 

...  4,344,382 

4,091,622 

505,634 

408,899 

4,850,016 

4,500,521 

July  . 

...  4,790,474 

4,392,834 

505,251 

506,583 

5,295,725 

4.899,417 

August  . . . 

...  4,866,346 

4,330,158 

576,230 

350,456 

5,442,576 

4,680,614 

September 

...  4,729,853 

4,528,210 

536,543 

496,464 

5,266,396 

5,024,674 

October  . . , 

...  4,601,761 

5,351,493 

523,069 

590,187 

5,124,830 

5,941,680 

November  , 

...  3,953,475 

2,578,850 

611,342 

310,356 

4,564,817 

2,889,206 

December  . 

...  3,534,892 

3,443,869 

559,694 

341,578 

4,094,586 

3,876,470 

Total 

. .  .48,873,089 

43,495,923 

6,800,700 

5,483,107 

55,673,789 

48,979,030 

COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 


Ruhr 

Upper 

Lower 

Saarbriicken 

District. 

Silesia. 

Silesia. 

State  Mines. 

Chapelle. 

Saxony. 

1913  .  114,536,000 

43,801,000 

5,527,000 

12,223,000 

3,264,000 

5,470,000 

1914  . 

98,260,000 

37,257,000 

4,888,000 

9,276,000 

2,734,000 

4,836,000 

1915  . 

86,794,000 

38,299,000 

4,457,000 

8,218,000 

2,257,000 

4,272,000 

1916 . 

94,163,000 

41,985,000 

4,555,000 

8,782,000 

2,501,000 

4,174,000 

1917 . 

99,055,000 

42,944,000 

4,582,000 

9,613,000 

2,514,000 

4,770,000 

1918  . 

95,942,000 

39,882,000 

4,649,000 

9,214,000 

2,526,000 

4,609,000 

LIGNITE  PRODUCTION  IN  SPAIN. 

Districts 

1915. 

1916. 

•  1917. 

1918. 

Baleares 

17,786 

17,049 

47,604 

46,699 

Barcelona 

84,479 

96,611 

132,120 

117,200 

Guipuzcoa  . 

23,786 

22,439 

54,906 

18,772 

Lerida  . . . 

7,956 

9,360 

74,918 

97,437 

Santander 

7,853 

9.S30 

69,900 

95,672 

Teruel  ... 

115,032 

117,378 

157,102 

250,829 

Valencia  . 

3,000 

4,950 

12,138 

12,306 

Zaragoza 

16,809 

12,395 

75,844 

111,011 

Other  districts . 

90 

1,045 

12,232 

35,623 

Total 

276,791 

291,057 

636,794 

785,629 

WEIGHTS  AND  VOLUMES  OF  VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES  IN 

ORDINARY  USE. 


Cubic 

Foot. 

Substances.  Lbs. 

METALS. 

f  copper  67. .  ] 

Brass  ]  }•  488.75 

i  zinc  33. .  J 

“  gun  metal  .  543.76 

“  sheets .  513.6 

“  wire  .  524.16 

Copper,  cast .  547.25 

“  plates  .  543.625 

Iron  cast  .  450.437 

“  gun  metal .  466.5 

heavy  forging -  479.5 

plates  . 

Wrought  bars _ 

Lead,  cast. . . . 

“  rolled .  711.75 

Mercury,  60°  .  848.7487 

Steel,  plates .  487.75 

“  soft .  489.562 

Tin 


Cubic 

Inch. 

Lbs. 


.2829 


Substances. 


Cubic 

Foot. 


481.5 
486.75 

709.5 


.3147 
.297 
.3033 
.3179 
.3167 
.2607 
.27 
.2775 
.2787 
.2816 
.4106 
.4119 

.491174  “ 
.2823  Coke 


Walnut,  black  dry .  31.25 

Willow  .  36.562 

“  dry .  30.375 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


.2833 


Air . 075291 

Basalt,  mean .  175. 

Brick,  fire .  137.562 

“  mean  .  102. 

Coal,  anthracite _  j  102  5** 

bituminous,  mean.  80. 

Cannel  .  94.875 

Cumberland  _  84.687 

Welsh,  mean _  81.25 

.  62.5 


455.687 

.2637 

common  .soil _ 

cast . 

428.812 

.2482 

gravel . . 

rolled . 

449.437 

.2601 

tt 

dry,  sand . 

loose  . 

WOODS. 

it 

Cubic  Feet 
in  a  Ton.  u 

moist,  sand 
mold  . 

Canadian  . 

54.5 

41.101  “ 

mud . 

English . 

58.25 

38.455  “ 

with  gravel  .... 

live,  seasoned. . . . 

66.75 

33.558  Granite,  Quincy  . 

white  dry . 

53.75 

41.674 

Susquehanna  . 

137.125 
109.312 
120. 

93.75 

128.125 


126.25 


42.937 

Pine,  pitch  .  41.25 

“  red .  36.875 

“  white .  34.625 

“  well  seasoned  . . .  29.562 

Pine,  yellow .  33.812 

Spruce  .  31.25 


169. 

52.169  Limestone  .  197.25 

54.303  Marble,  mean .  167.875 

Mortar,  dry,  mean _  97.98 

Water,  fresh .  62.5 

“  salt  .  64.125 

Steam  . 036747 


60.745 

64.693 

75.773 

66.248 

71.68 


Cubic  Feet 
in  a  Ton. 

71.68 

61.265 

73.744 


12.8 

16.284 

21.961 

24.958 

21.854 

28. 

23.609 

26.451 

27.569 
35.84 

18.569 
16.335 
20.49 
18.667 
23.893 
17.482 
17.482 
21.987 
17.742 
13.514 
13.254 
11.355 
13.343 
22.862 
35.84 
34.931 


•Weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  257.353  Troy  grains. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  railroad  strike  which  was  affecting 
traffic  conditions  in  the  West  at  the  time 
last  week’s  review  was  written,  overspread 
all  of  the  North  Atlantic  traffic  centres  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  and  to  put  it  mildly 
caused  a  vast  amount  of  inconvenience.  It 
is  a  subject  that  it  is  difficult  to  appraise 
properly  at  the  present  time.  The  news 
and  views  that  have  found  publicity  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  remind  us  very  much  of 
the  war-time  publications.  There  is  so  ob¬ 
viously  the  purpose  of  coloring  one  state¬ 
ment  or  another  to  serve  some  particular 
end  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  decide  just 
what  caused  the.  difficulty,  how  well  justi¬ 
fied  (if  at  all)  any  of  the  contentions  were, 
and  what  was  the  actual  result  in  the  way 
of  traffic  movement. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  dis¬ 
patches  published  in  various  papers,  and 
moreover,  it  must  be  said,  a  difference  in 
some  cases  between  the  printed  statements 
and  one’s  personal  observations.  Certain  it 
is  that  freight  movement  was  practically  at 
a  standstill  at  all  points  north  of  Hampton 
Roads.  There  appears  to  have  been  little 
difficulty  in  the  South,  but  at  the  more 
northerly  railroad  terminals  it  was  difficult 
to  maintain  even  a  fair  degree  of  passenger 
service  and  only  the  most  highly  essential 
freight  was  moved.  The  most  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  situation,  as  we  view  it,  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  real  significance  of  the 
move.  If  it  might  be  taken  as  the  culminat¬ 
ing  point  of  a  period  of  industrial  unrest, 
as  were  the  railroad  strikes  in  1877  and 
1894,  one  might  conclude  that  the  struggle 
was  well  worth  enduring,  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  fight  out  the  questions  involved 
ard  know  just  where  we  stand. 

But  there  is  a  different  situation  now,  it 
would  appear,  for  it  is  declared  that  the 
strikes  are  unauthorized  by  the  recognized 
labor  unions,  and  public  opinion,  including 
editorial  and  official  views,  tends  to  uphold 
the  sincerity  of  the  Brotherhood  leaders. 
Until  more  is  known  of  the  whole  occur¬ 
rence  there  will  continue  to  be  a  spirit  of 
apprehension  mingled  with  doubt  as  to  what 
it  all  really  means.  It  would  appear  highly 
essential  that  the  Brotherhood  leaders  do 
manifest  their  sincerity,  for  one  of  the 
dominating  features  of  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  labor  unions  is  the  supposed 
power  of  discipline  that  will  hold  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  bargain  once  duly  signed  and 
sealed.  With  this  eliminated,  joint  bargain¬ 
ing  loses  much  of  its  value. 


Following  as  it  does  a  period  of  shortage 
brought  about  by  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  with  their  many  ramifications,  tend¬ 
ing  to  increase  coal  consumption  and  de¬ 
crease  production,  the  freight  tie-up  has  had 
a  most  serious  effect  on  the  trade  in  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West.  It  is  practically 
the  dominating  feature  of  the  trade  today 
and  the  effects  will  continue  for  many  weeks 
after  the  strikers  have  gone  back  to  work. 
The  railroads  themselves  are  all  short  of 
coal  and  it  will  take  an  abnormally  large 
percentage  t>f  the  output  for  several  weeks 
to  put  them  in  an  easy  position.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  bituminous  market  is,  of 
course,  strong.  “As  stiff  as  starch,”  is  the 
expression  heard  in  some  quarters,  and 
prices  are  certainly  high.  To  be  sure,  quota¬ 
tions  really  do  not  mean  much  when  •  so 
limited  an  amount  of  “free  coal”  is  being 
shipped.  But,  when  it  is  again  possible  to 
ship  coal  on  something  approaching  a  normal 
basis,  they  will  be  significant  of  the  change 
that  has  come  about  in  soft  coal  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

Old  time  ideas  of  prices  are  rapidly  being 
eliminated  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
new  found  liberty  the  chief  danger  is  that 
some  of  the  operators  will  ervershoot  the 
mark  and  cause  a  resumption  of  restrictive 
measures.  While  production  continues 
above  the  restricted  figures  of  last  year,  we 
are  approaching  the  time  of  year  when  the 
1919  tonnage  records  began  to  mount  and 
it  will  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  1920 
production  take  an  upward  turn  in  the  near 
future.  Certainly  much  of  the  war-order 
business  of  1917  and  1918  that  was  lost  at 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  has  been  offset 
by  the  growth  of  the  country  in  the  last  two 
years  and  more. 

The  records  of  the  past  show  how  steadi¬ 
ly  and  how  largely  the  bituminous  output 
has  increased  in  every  five  or  ten-year 
period.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs 
in  the  individual  years,  but  they  have  not 
been  so  marked  as  the  fluctuations  of  the 
anthracite  trade ;  and  notably  as  they  were 
in  some  instances,  they  have  all  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  five-year  averages  and  each 
term  of  years  has  shown  a  large  increase 
over  the  preceding  period.  This  indicates 
clearly,  we  think,  the  need  of  greater  ton¬ 
nage  this  year,  and  unless  this  result  is 
brought  about  there  will  be  a  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  condition  when  the  fall  season  rolls 
around.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
large  production  is  impossible  or  even  that 
it  is  especially  difficult.  It  simply  means 


“getting  down  to  business,”  as  the  sa\ 
is,  and  by  cooperation  between  the  raili 
people  and  the  working  forces  at  the  mim. 
making  the  most  of  the  opportunities  for 
coal  mining  and  shipping. 

There  are  fundamental  difficulties  all 
agree.  The  lack  of  immigration  and  the 
shortage  of  equipment  are  continuing  fea¬ 
tures.  They  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in 
fact,  in  all  trade  reviews.  But  if,  as  we  note 
above,  all  concerned  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  and  get  coal  forward  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  be  shipped  the  situation 
will  be  much  improved.  Certainly  there  is 
every  incentive  so  to  do.  Coal  must  be  a 
good  paying  freight  at  present  charges ;  and 
prices,  particularly  for  export,  are  remunera¬ 
tive.  The  foreign  demand  is  large  and  in 
itself  tends  to  prevent  any  fear  of  a  surplus 
accumulating  in  the  domestic  market.  That 
this  is  remote  at  the  present  time  is  further 
indicated  by  the  stir  in  regard  to  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  lake  trade. 

While  some  shipments  to  lake-front  ports 
have  been  made,  the  amount  is  very  meagre 
compared  with  prior  years  when  at  this 
time  there  were  generally  not  only  many 
cars  loaded  with  coal  at  the  ports  but,  in 
addition,  many  cargoes  in  boats  ready  to 
start  for  the  Northwest.  Pooling  arrange¬ 
ments  and  other  war-time  features  are 
again  referred  to  as  affording  a  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

1  he  public  is  undoubtedly  beginning  to 
get  anxious  about  its  hard  coal  supplies, 
for  the  negotiations  do  not  seem  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  the  progress  that  persons  optimistically 
inclined  had  hoped  for.  Yet  those  who  take 
a  calm,  practical  view  of  matters  think  that 
a  solution  will  soon  have  to  be  arrived  at. 
Tf  it  is  not  fixed  up  by  May  1,  a  well-in¬ 
formed  official  tells  us,  the  matter  will  be 
passed  on  to  Washington,  and  no  one  wants 
that  to  happen.  The  U.  M.  W.  as  well  as 
the  operators  are  probably  agreed  on  this 
point.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  negotiators, 
who  are  practically  the  same  as  the  Concili¬ 
ation  Board  of  long  standing,  generally  get 
along  very  well  on  all  ordinary  questions. 
But  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the 
demand  for  complete  union  recognition  in¬ 
cludes  the  check-off  system  of  collecting 
dues  which  is  a  serious  sticking  point.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  agree¬ 
ment  than  the  demand  for  higher  wages. 
The  union  leaders,  doubtless  actuated  by 
outside  pressure,  the  contentions  of  men 
who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anthracite  producers,  assert  that  they 
will  never  sign  an  agreement  which  does 
not  include  the  check-off. 

While  the  operators,  from  all  accounts, 
are  as  strongly  opposed  as  ever  to  this  fea¬ 
ture,  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  a 
long  while.  It  was  back  in  August  that  the 
demands  were  formulated ;  this  extreme 
measure  having  properly  been  taken  withl  a 
view  to  giving  the  union  leaders  good  talk- 
ing  points  to  hold  their  membership  in  line, 
and  it  is  six  weeks  since  the  prelim  iarv 
conferences  were  held.  With  all  the  talk 
that  has  naturally  developed  in  connection 
therewith,  even  though  the  conferees  have 
sought  the  seclusion  of  the  well-guarded 
club  house  for  the  deliberations,  there  has 
arisen  a  considerable  amount  of  restlessness 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  hard  coal 
miners.  Any  observer  of  the  news  items 
in  the  local  papers  of  the  region  must  notice 
this  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  strike 
threats  are  already  heard. 


Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Strike  Caught  Local  Retailers  with  Small  Stocks  of  Anthracite  on  Hand — 
Transportation  Tie-Up  Brings  Bituminous  Trade  Nearly  to  Standstill. 


The  railroad  strike  found  the  local  trade 
poorly  prepared  for  a  sudden  stoppage  of 
anthracite  receipts.  Movement  about  the 
harbor  had  been  hampered  for  a  week  or 
more  by  the  tugboat  strike,  so  that  when 
the  rail  workers  quit,  the  stocks  in  retail 
yards  were  lighter  than  they  would  have 
been  under  normal  conditions.  North  River 
ports,  which  were  not  affected  by  the  ma¬ 
rine  trouble,  had  to  suspend  dumpings  when 
coal  trains  stopped  coming  in. 

Danger  of  acute  distress  from  cold  was 
absent,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  the  situation  was  one  which  threat¬ 
ened  a  vast  amount  of  public  inconvenience 
unless  a  settlement  was  quickly  arrived  at. 
As  is  well  known,  many  business  buildings 
and  hotels  require  almost  daily  delivery  of 
steam  coal,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  them  supplied  for  any  great  length  of 
time  in  the  face  of  a  general  transportation 
tie-up. 

Colliery  shutdowns  increased  rapidly  after 
the  first  of  the  week,  owing  to  inability 
of  the  railroads  to  move  loaded  cars  or  place 
empties.  The  effect  on  production  was  the 
same  as  if  the  miners  had  struck,  and  com¬ 
ing  as  it  did  after  the  men  had  lost  consid¬ 
erable  time  early  in  April,  celebrating 
church  and  secular  holidays,  it  means  that 
the  hard  coal  tonnage  so  far  this  month  has 
been  only  a  fraction  of  normal. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  this  loss 
even  if  operations  are  quickly  restored  to 
the  maximum  and  there  are  no  further  inter¬ 
ruptions.  But  aside  from  the  railroad  situ¬ 
ation,  this  outcome  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  until  the  miners’  demands  have 
been  satisfied. 

Most  of  the  companies  and  several  of  the 
larger  independents  are  still  doing  business 
on  the  basis  of  the  March  prices,  so  far  as 
they  are  doing  it  at  all.  This  is  50  cents 
above  the  April  prices  of  a  year  ago,  and  it 
is  generally  predicted  that  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  50  cents  to  a  dollar  will  have  to 
be  made  on  the  domestic  sizes  to  cover  the 
prospective  wage  increase. 

The  union  leaders  figure  that  a  27  per 
cent  wage  increase — which  they  say  is  the 
very  least  they  will  accept— would  mean 
about  90  cents  a  ton  on  the  entire  output. 
As  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  market 
the  great  bulk  of  the  steam  sizes  at  higher 
prices,  the  prepared  sizes  will  have  to  bear 
practically  the  entire  burden.  This  would 
mean  an  advance  of  pretty  close  to  $1.50  a 
ton  on  that  part  of  the  tonnage,  50  cents 
of  which  has  been  taken  care  of  by  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  April  discount. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

With  the  movement  of  coal  through  the 
local  ports  practically  at  a  standstill  and 
shipments  from  the  mines  prevented  by  em¬ 
bargoes  as  well  as  lack  of  cars,  the  bitum¬ 
inous  market  has  been  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation  this  week.  About  the  only 
trading  has  been  in  loaded  boats,  a  few  of 
which  were  brought  up  from  South  Amboy 
early  in  the  week  by  shippers  who  engaged 
independent  tugs  to  do  their  towing. 

As  the  rates  paid  for  this  service  were  ab¬ 
normal,  the  price  would  necessarily  have 
been  high  in  any  event.  Moreover,  the  num¬ 


ber  of  cargoes  offering  was  so  small  that 
buyers  bid  the  price  up  far  beyond  what  the 
coal  would  sell  for  except  in  an  emergency. 
Sales  have  been  reported  all  the  way  Irom 
$10  to  $13  a  ton  alongside  in  the  upper  har¬ 
bor.  On  the  other  hand,  some  shippers  who 
were  able  to  get  boats  loaded  and  towed 
have  delivered  them  to  regular  customers  at 
prices  which  netted  them  only  a  normal 
profit. 

Mining  has  been  seriously  interfered  with 
this  week.  The  movement  of  freight  trains, 
which  of  course  includes  the  return  of  emp¬ 
ties,  has  been  nearly  at  a  standstill  on  most 
roads.  Some  mines  had  a  few  cars  on  their 
sidings  the  first  of  the  week  and  worked 
until  these  were  loaded.  For  the  most  part 
the  loads  are  still  standing  at  the  tipples,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  railroads  have  taken  them 
for  their  own  use. 

Even  if  the  railroad  strike  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  over  the  first  of  next  week,  there  is 
so  much  congestion  everywhere,  so  much 
perishable  freight  to  be  moved  first,  that  it 
will  be  some  little  time  before  coal  traffic  is 
back  to  normal.  And  of  course,  so  far  as 
the  local  trade  is  concerned,  the  duration 
of  the  harbor  strike  is  a  vital  matter.  This 
has  been  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  the 
rail  tie-up,  but  it  is  not  only  still  in  effect, 
but  has  spread  to  the  crews  of  some  private 
tugs. 

As  there  have  been  virtually  no  commer¬ 
cial  shipments  from  the  mines  this  week, 
there  is  no  spot  market  in  the  usual  sense. 
Some  operators  are  accepting  small  orders 
for  shipment  when  the  strike  is  over  at  about 
the  same  range  of  prices  as  prevailed  last 
week,  that  is,  from  $4.00  to  $5.00,  but  the 
general  disposition  is  to  stop  doing  business 
until  the  trouble  is  settled. 

Tonnage  is  being  tied  up  steadier  on  con¬ 
tract.  In  fact,  so  much  business  has  been 
closed  that  buyers  who  have  delayed  until 
now  find  it  is  not  always  easy  to  cover  on 
the  better  grades,  especially  at  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  around  the  first  of  the  month.  Few 
operators  with  good  coal,  say  Pool  10  or 
better,  are  offering  tonnage  on  contracts 
running  to  next  April  at  less  than  $4.25  to 
$4.50  net,  although  most  of  them  tied  up 
part  of  their  output  when  $3.7-5  to  $4.00  was 
considered  about  right. 

Some  producers  will  not  talk  contract  un¬ 
der  $4.75  or  $5.00,  but  that  is  usually  where 
they  are  pretty  well  sold  up  and  not  very 
anxious  to  take  on  additional  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pool  18  coal  can  still  be 
bought  at  $3.75  on  contract,  and  some  Pool 
1 1  at  $4.00. 


Chairman  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  written  a  letter  to  Senator  Cummings 
expressing  his  approval  of  the  Frelinghuysen  bill 
requiring  the  railroads  to  establish  seasonal  freight 
rates  on  coal.  Senator  Cummings  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  which  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  was 
referred.  Mr.  Clark,  however,  does  not  approve  of 
the  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  railroads  from 
confiscating  coal,  declaring  that  the  new  railroad 
law  empowers  the  commission  to  deal  with  that  sub¬ 
ject. 


F.  N.  Pease,  southwestern  sales  agent  for  Williams 
&  Peters,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  National 
Produce  Bank  of  Chicago. 


Philadelphia  Has  Trying  Time. 

Cold  Weather  Kept  Up  Demand  for  Coal — 
Strong  Situation  in  Bituminous 

The  retail  coal  dealers  are  passing  through  an 
extremely  trying  time.  They  had  sufficient  troubles 
to  begin  with  in  trying  to  take  care  of  summer 
orders  which  flooded  in  on  them  like  an  avalanche, 
but  to  add  to  their  woes  the  weather  has  continued 
as  last  week — cold,  the  same  as  many  springs  in  the 
recent  past,  and  now  with  half  the  month  gone  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  filling  the  advance  orders. 

The  rush  for  coal  for  current  consumption  has 
been  extremely  heavy,  as  the  severe  winter  has  long 
since  cleaned  up  all  the  stocks  and  the  dealer  was 
just  able  to  meet  the  demand,  although  if  it  had  not 
been  for  pea  many  people  would  have  been  compelled 
to  go  without.  The  dealers  for  the  most  part 
adopted  the  plan  of  not  delivering  more  than  a  ton 
to  any  one  customer,  although  the  consumers  very 
frequently  tried  their  best  to  get  an  additional  ton, 
feeling  that  they  would  be  at  least  that  much  ahead 
on  their  next  winter’s  supply. 

Receipts  by  the  dealers  have  been  extremely  small, 
as  compared  with  their  need.  Shippers  explain  that 
the  entire  difficulty  is  due  to  the  disinclination  of 
the  miners  to  resume  work  with  their  usual  vigor,  yet 
the  shippers  do  not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  this  is 
an  annual  occurrence  and  that  shipments  are  about 
up  to  normal.  However,  just  as  the  mines  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  reach  something  like  usual  production  the 
strike  of  the  freight  men  descended  and  at  this  time 
the  prospects  for  shipments  of  any  kind  are  poor, 
let  alone  having  them  increased. 

Rail  Strike  Arouses  Fears. 

The  rail  strike  also  intensified  the  desire  of  the 
consumer  to  get  in  coal  and  this  added  to  the  burdens 
of  the  retailer.  Many  people  are  fearful  of  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  increase  in  price  and  try  various  methods 
to  induce  their  dealer  to  guarantee  a  price,  but  this 
no  dealer  will  do.  Most  dealers  are  accepting 
orders  for  summer  delivery,  with  the  understanding 
that  coal  will  be -subject  to  price  at  time  of  delivery. 
It  is  right  here,  though,  that  another  difficulty  has 
arisen  to  perplex  the  coal  men.  With  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  a  change  being  made  in  the  sizes,  the  dealers 
in  that  event  will  have  to  go  all  over  the  orders  with 
their  customers  and  arrange  for  the  deliveries  under 
the  new  sizing  plan.  No  definite  notice  has  been 
given  out  as  to  any  change  and  we  think  it  is  safe 
to  surmise  that  the  powers  that  be  have  simply  dis¬ 
missed  it  from  their  minds  for  the  time  being,  on 
account  of  being  entirely  absorbed  with  the  wage 
question. 

With  the  larger  companies  continuing  to  ship  coal 
at  the  old  winter  schedule  most  dealers  have  the 
price  question  simplified  for  them,  although  there 
are  some  of  the  independent  shippers  who  have  noti¬ 
fied  their  trade  that  shipments  during  this  month  will 
be  priced  on  the  basis  of  the  new  wage  scale. 

The  steam  trade  is  certainly  enjoying  boom  times. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  tonnage  of  any  kind,  even  bar¬ 
ley.  All  companies  are  quickly  moving  their  current 
production  of  all  sizes,  with  the  independents  getting 
fair  premiums  over  the  company  figures.  A  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  big  tonnage  of  barley 
going  forward  from  the  storage  yards,  although  at 
this  time  there  is  a  check  on  loading  at  the  yards  on 
account  of  the  freight  strike. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
bituminous  coal,  although  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
prices  becoming  fixed  on  a  more  stable  basis.  Ad¬ 
vances  seem  to  have  been  checked,  until  the  best 
grades  of  coal  such  as  pools  1  and  9  have  settled 
around  $5.00  to  $5.50,  with  quite  a  liberal  offering 
of  pool  10  in  the  spot  market  around  $4.60  to  $4.90. 
Some  of  the  less  desirable  grades  of  Pennsylvania 
steam  coals  can  be  had  for  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

There  is  an  extreme  scarcity  of  gas  coals  here¬ 
abouts  and  top  prices  are  being  received  for 
ordinary  gas  fuel.  Most  of  the  Fairmont  coal  is 
selling  close  to  the  $5.25  figure  and  then  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  around.  The  railroads  with  the  strike 
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trouble  on  their  hands  have  been  caught  short  of 
coal  and  have  begun  to  confiscate,  which  has  greatly 
embarrassed  some  of  the  consumers. 

While  some  shippers  are  willing  to  admit  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  car  supply,  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
one  who  has  had  more  than  a  20  per  cent,  allotment 
and  when  the  full  force  of  the  rail  trouble  begins  to 
be  felt  many  of  the  mines  will  be  closed  down,  even 
should  the  strike  end  without  going  any  further. 
There  is  certain  to  be  an  extreme  shortage  of  coal  in 
this  market  during  the  next  ten  days,  strike,  or  no 
strike. 

While  a  good  many  consumers  who  had  the  chance 
to  contract  have  held  off,  it  looks  as  though  they 
had  scant  chance  to  become  covered,  as  all  shippers 
have  withdrawn  their  prices  and  are  not  likely  to 
renew  them.  The  forecast  is  for  a  strong  spot 
market  all  summer  long,  and  in  addition  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  gives  every  indication  of  increasing. 
However,  there  is  a  point  where  the  tide  business 
can  go  no  further,  for  while  there  are  almost  suffi¬ 
cient  ships  to  meet  the  call,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  pier  capacity  is  reached. 

There  is  a  strong  coke  market,  although  spot 
prices  have  varied  considerably  during  the  past  days, 
quotations  art  72-hour  coke  running  from  $11.50  to 
$12.50  a  ton,  with  quite  a  few  sales  recorded  at  the 
latter  figure.  On  furnace  coke  the  price  range  has 
been  from  $11.00  to  $12.00.  Many  consumers  arc 
anxious  to  get  contracts  on  coke,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  producers  have  only  obligated  themselves 
for  a  limited  tonnage  and  are  not  particularly  anxious 
to  close  for  more. 


FAIRMONT  MINES  CLOSE. 

Railroad  Strike  Forced  Many  Suspensions 
Around  Middle  of  the  Week. 

By  the  middle  of  the  present  week  many  mines 
of  the  Fairmont  region  had  been  forced  down  by 
the  switchmen’s  strike.  Coal  consignments  on 
Tuesday  began  to  be  confined  to  a  restricted  terri¬ 
tory.  Late  that  afternoon  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  declared  an  embargo  on  freight  east  of 
the  Ohio  River,  but  coal  was  not  included  except 
to  certain  piers  and  points,  which  were  carefully 
specified. 

On  Tuesday  Fairmont  coal  was  permitted  to  go 
to  the  lakes  via  Lorain,  O.,  and  to  Curtis  Bay  on 
permits,  but  shipments  were  confined  to  the  B.  &. 
O.’s  own  system,  not  beyond  Washington,  D.  C. 
With  embargoes  clamped  down  on  all  other  sides, 
operators  at  once  made  a  strong  play  for  lake  ship¬ 
ments,  but  only  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
secure  permits  were  able  to  achieve  this. 

Apparently  no  fear  was  felt  in  the  Fairmont 
region  until  late  Monday  night  when  40  switchmen 
and  yardmen  struck  at  Clarksburg.  This  is  a  point 
where  the  switchmen  who  operate  on  the  West 
Virginia  Short  Line,  Reynoldsville  and  Byron  spurs 
were  located,  and  this  section  was  the  first  to  feel 
the  effect  of  idle  mines. 

Embargoes  Began  Last  Week. 

The  first  bump  was  felt  last  week  when  Curtis 
Bay  shipments  were  embargoed  except  in  cases 
where  permits  were  secured.  On  Monday  Port 
Richmond,  which  stood  the  strain  of  the  heavy 
export  shipments  from  the  Fairmont  region,  went 
down,  as  did  Arlington  and  St.  George.  Added  to 
these  were  the  embargoes  on  Western  Maryland, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Cumberland  Valley  de¬ 
liveries,  so  that  shipments  were  soon  narrowed 
down  to  a  few  open  gateways. 

Conditions  on  the  Monongahela  Railroad  were 
crippled,  as  early  as  Saturday  as  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Browns¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  to  Pittsburgh,  was  hit  hard  by  the  strike 
and  this  important  feeder  of  empties  for  the 
Monongahela  was  lost.  Soon  the  Pennsylvania, 
between  Brownsville  and  Pittsburgh,  ran  up  against 
a  similar  snag  and  soon  empties  were  received  from 
this  source.  Late  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  had  made  no  effort  to  move  coal  beyond 
Brownsville  and  it  was  estimated  by  railroad 
officials  that  2,000  cars  of  coal  were  at  the  Browns¬ 


ville  yards.  Conditions  grew  so  serious  that  even 
passenger  traffic  was  suspended  on  the  P.  &  L.  E., 
but  the  P.  R.  R.,  by  extending  itself,  managed  to 
keep  passenger  trains  running. 

Opinion  is  varied  as  to  the  so-called  “illegal” 
strike  of  the  switchmen.  Some  operators  believe 
that  it  is  similar  to  the  coal  strike,  particularly 
that  reticent  phase  assumed  by  the  officers  of  the 
international  brotherhoods,  which  was  also  present 
when  the  Federal  courts  threatened  to  jail  those 
who  interfered  with  the  production  or  transporta¬ 
tion  of  coal,  which  is  in  variance  with  the  Lever 
Act. 

Despite  all  of  the  handicaps  that  faced  it,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  Monday  furnished  1,807  cars 
to  the  Monongah  Division  and  placed  1,652  cars 
early,  with  the  result  that  the  division  produced 
more  coal  than  any  time  in  its  history— 1,492  cars. 
Prior  to  Monday  the  heaviest  loading  on  the 
division  was  established  on  August  18,  1919,  when 
1,420  cars  of  coal  were  loaded.  Monday’s  produc¬ 
tion  was  72  carloads  heavier  than  any  previous 
record.  The  heaviest  production  in  1918  was  on 
August  2,  when  1,413  carloads  of  coal  and  coke 
were  produced— 1,379  cars  of  coal  and  34  cars  of 
coke.  On  Tuesday  there  were  1,113  efnpties  on  the 
division  and  every  car  was  placed  at  the  mines 
before  7  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  ■  the  Monongahela  Railroad  on  Monday  there 
were  only  41  cars  placed,  early,  but  others  were 
added  later  so  that  the  mines  in  the  West  Virginia 
district  loaded  70  carloads.  Mines  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  district  on  Monday  loaded  263  carloads  of 
coal.  On  Tuesday  there  were  38  empties  placed 
in  West  Virginia  and  125  in  Pennsylvania. 

Prices  Range  from  $3.75  to  $5.25. 

Prices  are  fluctuating  daily  and  strike  conditions 
are  apt  to  change  the  market.  On  Tuesday  these 
prices  were  in  effect:  Pool  34,  $4  to  $4.75;  pool 
44,  $3.75  to  $4.10;  pool  38,  $5  to  $5.25.  Mine-run 
is  about  the  only  kind  of  fuel  being  disposed  of 
just  now. 

Export  business  last  week  was  fairly  brisk  despite 
all  of  the  embargoes  that  were  clamped  down. 
Curtis  Bay  shipments  were  1,116  carloads  and  St. 
George,  9  cars.  Port  Richmond,  Arlington  and 
other  piers  may  have  totaled  500  cars  or  more. 
Lake  shipments  at  338  carloads  began  to  show  some 
signs  of  activities/exceeding  the  -corresponding  week 
of  April,  1919,  which  aggregated  268  carloads. 

The  Fairmont  region  will  not  ship  much  lake 
coal  unless  strike  or  embargo  conditions  continue 
to  close  the  piers.  On  Tuesday  400  empties  were 
removed  from  the  Fairmont  region  and  carried  to 
Benwood  Junction  for  transfer  to  the  Ohio  mines 
so  that  lake  coal  could  be  loaded.  These  cars 
would  have  required  considerable  switching  and 
they  were  taken  away  from  the  Fairmont  region  to 
avoid  this.  No  doubt  this  is  the  first  time  that 
empties  were  ever  removed  from  the  local  region. 


OUTLOOK  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Embargoes  Kill  All  Hope  of  Good  Month — 
Lake  Demand  Looms  Up  Large. 

The  railway  strikes,  with  the  flood  of  embargo 
notices  which  they  have  entailed,  have  marred  the 
hope  of  Cincinnati  coal  operators  for  a  prosperous 
April,  having  rendered  the  transportation  problem, 
which  was  bad  enough  before,  almost  hopeless. 
Leading  operators  in  practically  all  the  districts  re¬ 
lated  to  this  market  also  see  in  the  present  situation 
a  multiplication  of  future  uncertainties,  which,  while 
they  are  likely  to  keep  the  market  hard,  will  make 
the  problem  of  big  transactions  in  selling  more  and 
more  doubtful  and  difficult.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
coal  shippers  here  that  every  provision  must  be  made 
in  the  calculations  for  labor  troubles,  no  matter  how 
remotely  anticipated,  because  the  condition  of  unrest 
is  such  as  to  threaten  their  injection  at  unexpected 
times.  Contracting  for  the  future  must  now  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  that  element  of  doubt. 

Coals  from  the  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  districts  have  been  embargoed  out  of  most  of 
the  northern  cities  to  which  they  customarily  go.  For 


the  present,  they  cannot  reach  Chicago  and  only  over 
certain  lines  of  very  limited  capacity  can  they  reach 
the  lake  cities  of  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Cleveland, 
which  means  of  course  that  they  are  practically  shut 
out  of  Northern  Ohio,  Northern  Indiana  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  Shippers  are  able  to  get  to  Indianapolis  in  a 
small  way  and  to  Dayton,  as  well  as  to  other  indus¬ 
trial  centers  of  Southern  Ohio  and  Southern  Indiana. 
All  shipments  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western  are 
barred  westward.  B.  &  O.  cargoes  are  embargoed 
both  east  and  west.  C.  &  O.  loads  are  shut  out  of 
practically  all  the  northern  and  western  centers  of 
demand,  as  are  also  those  from  the  L,  &  N.,  though, 
in  any  event,  local  conditions,  including  a  wreck  in 
a  strategic  tunnel,  have  put  carrying  out  of  com¬ 
mission  for  a  few  days  with  the  latter  road. 

Movement  to  Tide  and  South  Only. 

The  only  thing  that  is  left  besides  Tidewater  is 
the  South,  where  industrial  demand  is  said  to  be 
active  and  ready  to  take  all  available  production. 

A  good  deal  of  coal  from  these  districts  has  been 
going  to  Tidewater,  which  is  precisely  where  shippers 
prefer  to  have  it  go  for  the  most  part.  Up  to  this 
time,  for  a  w^ek  past,  the  way  .  has  been  unusually 
dear-  fbr  shipments  to  the  sea.  Thi^  piers  have  been 
in  good  shape,  operators  here  say,  to  handle  the 
maximum  tonnage  and  there  have  been  plenty  of 
waiting  ships.  Operators,  particularly  those  of  the 
smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia,  have  made  the 
best  of  their  opportunity  and  have  pushed  through 
a  considerable  tonnage  in  attempted  satisfaction  of 
long-held  foreign  orders. 

Lake  buyers  have  notified  coal  operators  of  the 
Cincinnati  districts  that  their  requirements  this  year 
will  approximate  30,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  they  are  beginning  to 
be  very  anxious  about  the  matter.  They  foresee  the 
probability  that  impaired  transportation  will  make  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  cover  these  demands. 
At  a  meeting  here  a  few  days  ago  between  buyers, 
shippers  and  railroad  men,  the  latter  frankly  stated 
that  the  cars  were  not  in  sight  to  carry  this  coal. 
The  necessity  of  a  lake  pool  for  the  facilitation  of 
shipments  was  advised  and  such  a  pool,  having  no  re¬ 
lation  whatever  to  prices,  will  probably  result.  Some 
operators  have  figured  that  coal  shipped  by  lake 
under  the  present  conditions  could  not  compete  with 
rail  coal,  but  all  agree  that  rail  coal,  to  the  amount 
needed,  is  absolutely  out  of  all  consideration. 

Prices  Held  at  Fair  Level. 

Price  conditions  have  not  materially  changed  since 
last  week,  when  conservative  Cincinnati  operators, 
disregarding  the  wild  bidding  of  would-be  buyers, 
were  selling  good  black  coal  for  $4.50  to  their  old 
and  large  customers.  There  was,  of  course,  some 
continuation  of  the  high  priced  sales,  but  this  was 
inconsiderable  and  exceptional.  One  hears  of  sales 
at  $5,  $5.50  and  even  $6,  aljvays  on  the  proposal  of 
frenzied  buyers,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  this  to 
warrant  the  attention  that  it  gets.  In  view  of  the 
more  urgent  demand  for  those  varieties,  nut  and 
slack  and  mine  run  coals  are  quoted  relatively  high 
and  are  not  far  behind  lump. 

Operators  in  making  prices  feel  constrained  to  base 
their  figures  on  loading  for  two  and  not  to  exceed 
three  days  a  week,  while  buyers  are  prone  to  estimate 
the  impossible  condition  of  six  days’  loading  in  fixing 
in  their  minds  what  they  ought  to  pay. 

The  low  temperature  and  stormy  conditions  of  a 
week  past,  with  the  consequent  hastened  exhaustion 
of  winter  fuel  supplies,  has  occasioned  a  considerable 
call  for  domestic  sizes  and  dealers  have  been  appeal¬ 
ing  for  shipments  and  stimulating  them  with  higher 
price  offers  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  no  report  of 
distress  or  shortage  anywhere.  In  Cincinnati  all 
domestic  demands  have  been  met  and  ever  stream- 
users  have  been  able  to  connect  with  an  immediate 
supply,  though  many  of  them  are  deeply  concerned 
for  the  future  under  the  chaotic  conditions  now 
existing.  There  have  been  no  further  advances  in 
domestic  retail  rates. 

Several  big  Cincinnati  companies  have  contributed 
to  the  equanimity  of  the  local  status  by  bringing 
thousands  of  tons  of  good  coal  down  the  river  on 
barges  without  ireight  embarrassments  and  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  lower  freight  cost. 
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JPARALYSIS  AT  BUFFALO. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Nearly  at  Stand¬ 
still  on  Account  of  Rail  Strike. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  the  coal  market  is  that 
there  is  none  because  there  is  no  coal.  For  more 
than  a  week  the  movement  has  pretty  nearly  been 
at  a  standstill,  so  that  the  talk  on  the  subject  will 
have  to  be  as  to  what  it  used  to  be,  with  some  idea 
of  its  returning  to  the  same  basis  when  the  switch¬ 
men’s  strike  is  over.  The  local  papers  now  announce 
that  there  is  prospect  of  an  early  settlement,  but  that 
may  happen  and  it  may  not.  Matters  are  getting  to 
a  crisis  pretty  fast,  for  they  are  talking  of  having 
to  put  the  city  on  a  food-ration  basis  soon  if  sup¬ 
plies  are  further  cut  off. 

When  the  strike  ends,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  coal 
in  cars  to  move.  If  there  proves  to  be  motive  power 
to  handle  it,  the  supply  will  be  large  soon,  and  then 
the  talk  of  a  sagging  market,  in  which  a  good  many 
shippers  have  indulged  lately,  may  come  true.  As  a 
rule,  shippers  do  not  believe  in  a  long  continuation 
of  high  prices,  and  nobody  could  for  a  moment  look 
for  them  after  there  are  cars  enough  to  move  the 
coal.  Car  shortage  has  been  the  cause  of  high  prices. 

The  regular  April  contracts  have  been  made  about 
as  usual.  That  they  differ  more  widely  in  price  than 
usual  looks  likely,  but  as  a  rule  everybody  is  silent 
as  to  that.  Jobbers  as  a  rule  absolutely  refuse  to 
give  out  prices.  It  is  only  on  contracts  that  are 
made  with  public  concerns  that  figures  can  be  had 
that  are  reliable.  The  same  is  practically  true  of 
the  running  market.  Shippers  say  that  even  before 
the  strike,  prices  were  generally  so  unsteady  that 
they  could  not  well  be  reduced  to  averages,  and  that 
if  they  could  be  they  would  not  mean  anything  next 
day. 

Bituminous  Prices. 

If  any  figures  are  given  they  will  merely  under¬ 
take  to  present  what  some  jobber  thinks  was  a  fair 
average  before  the  strike,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
$5.75  to  $6  for  Allegheny  Valley,  all  mine-run ;  $6.25 
to  $6.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and  three- 
quarter,  with  all  slack  $6  to  $6.25 ;  smokeless,  $6.50 ; 
Pennsylvania  smithing.  $6.75,  all  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo.  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  has  sold  a  little 
over  regular  Pittsburgh.  How  these  prices  will 
come  back  after  the  strike  is  not  to  be  said.  New 
conditions  will  prevail  too  often  for  any  certain 
calculation  now. 

In  the  hard  coal  trade  the  conditions  are  the  same 
— no  coal.  It  seems  odd  that  with  the  mines  so 
near  and  the  city  trestles  so  handy  no  trains  could 
be  brought  in,  especially  as  it  is  said  that  there  is 
plenty  of  coal  on  track  at  East  Buffalo.  It  must  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  trucks,  or  they  would  have  been 
there  after  it,  as  many  people  are  out  of  coal  and 
the  natural  gas  has  failed  so  badly.  Some  houses 
put  the  gas  back  into  their  furnaces,  and  when  that 
ran  down  during  the. coal  weather  they  revert  to 
coal.  Now  they  are  practically  without  either.  Even 
the  coal  held  for  doctors’  orders  is  gone. 

Anthracite  shipments  by  lake  are  not  in  sight  yet, 
but  the  companies  in  that  trade  will  begin  as  soon 
as  there  is  any  surplus.  One  company  has  some  on 
the  road,  but  it  will  stay  there  till  the  railroad 
strike  is  over. 


Now  that  the  President  has  directed  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  all  claims  against 
the  Fuel  Administration,  coal  men  who  suffered 
pecuniary  losses  through  the  diversion  of  coal 
or  otherwise,  may  be  able  to  obtain  settlement 
from  the  Government  without  resort  to  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Hope  has  not  risen  very  high,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  chances  are  that  the  most  of  the 
claims  will  be  disputed,  so  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  them  into  court  if  they  are  not 
dropped  altogether. 


South  Amboy  was  the  last  of  the  New  York  harbor 
loading  ports  to  succumb  to  the  railroad  strike.  It 
kept  on  loading  a  limited  quantity  of  bituminous  coal 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week,  but  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  piers  had  to  suspend  and  the  tie-up  was 
then  complete  for  the  time  being. 


CHICAGO  UNDER  EMBARGO. 


Stocks  Running  Low,  but  Relief  May  Come 

Through  Ending  of  Switchmen’s  Strike. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Chicago  has  been  embargoed 
sinc£  Monday,  April  5,  on  all  coal  from  Illinois  and 
Indiana  fields,  due  to  the  switchmen’s  strike,  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  on  every  grade  of  coal. 

Probably  fifty  per  cent  of  the  yards  in  Chicago  are 
today  swept  entirely  clean  of  coal.  A  few  of  the 
smaller  steam  plants  have  already  closed,  and  many 
of  the  larger  plants  will  close  within  a  few  days 
unless  immediate  relief  is  given  them.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  nothing  less  than  very  serious,  although  the 
strike  is  losing  ground  and  may  be  entirely  over 
within  a  few  days. 

.  Buyers  are  literally  swamping  all  operators  and 
jobbers  for  spot  coal,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  switching  is  being  done  in  Chicago,  there 
is  practically  nothing  obtainable. 

The  strike  in  Chicago  and  all  large  centers  has 
reflected  on  the  car  supply  at  the  mines,  so  that 
although  the  mines  are  restricted  as  to  movement  of 
cars,  the  mines  are  also  practically  idle  because  no 
cars  are  placed  at  the  mines  for  loading. 

The  central  and  southern  Illinois  fields  got  prac¬ 
tically  two  days  last  week,  and  in  Indiana  many 
places  only  ran  one  day.  This  condition  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  some  relief  is  given  the  mines. 

The  strike  and  the  present  shortage  has  brought 
home  the  fact  to  coal  buyers  that  there  will  be  no 
surplus  coal  of  any  grade  during  the  Summer 
months,  as  operators  now  have  enough  orders  on 
their  books  to  run  several  months  ahead. 

Prices  Being  Kept  Within  Bounds. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  operators  have  all  adopted  a 
conservative  attitude  as  to  prices.  Franklin  County 
domestic  coals  are  now  being  invoiced  at  $3.40  and 
$3.50,  mines,  and  other  coals  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
about  the  same  or  slightly  less.  Some  southern  Illi¬ 
nois  screenings  have  been  contracted  at  $2.75. 

Many  operators  prefer  to  hold  their  tonnage  free 
for  the  open  market,  and  some  sales  were  made 
before  the  embargo  was  placed  at  $3.00,  mines,  or 
higher  on  screenings. 

All  grades  of  smokeless  coal  are  still  exceedingly 
scarce.  Very  few  contracts  have  been  placed  with 
smokeless  operators,  and  these  at  about  fifty  per 
cent  tonnage  less  than  last  year. 

There  is  practically  no  smokeless  prepared  sizes 
moving  into  the  West  at  the  present  time. 

The  whole  situation  in  Chicago  can  be  summed  up 
as  being  “up  in  the  air,”  with  both  operators  and 
dealers  preferring  to  “stop,  look  and  listen”  before 
taking  action. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 

In  addition  to  previous  uncertainties,  there  is  the 
switchmen’s  strike,  which  has  not  reached  the  North¬ 
west  at  this  writing,  but  interferes  with  other  ter¬ 
minals  directly  connected  with  these.  As  a  result, 
the  coal  business  is  a  little  more  unsettled.  Despite 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  coal  trade  that  they 
want  to  know  where  they  stand  as  to  new  prices, 
there  appears  to  be  no  great  need  of  it.  Buyers  of 
coal  are  not  eager  to  take  hold,  so  far.  They  will 
be  wanting  to  come  in  ahead  of  any  further  advance 
that  may  occur,  but  they  are  not  ready  to  trade  in 
advance  of  that.  There  is  some  little  belated  busi¬ 
ness  being  placed  right  along,  because  the  Spring 
has  been  a  sadly  belated  one.  At  this  time,  when 
seeding  has  been  well  advanced  for  small  grain  in 
some  seasons,  the  ground  is  still  freezing,  and  heat¬ 
ing  plants  still  have  to  be  run  at  fair  pressure. 

The  ice  is  well  out  of  Lake  Superior,  and  navi¬ 
gation  will  be  possible  as  soon  as  the  straits  open 
up.  Should  there  be  any  urgent  demand  for  hard 
coal  or  eastern  soft  coal  in  this  territory  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  it  forward  by  lake  within  a  sort 
time  now.  As  the  settlement  of  the  switchmen’s 
strike  involves  a  probable  wage  increase,  this  will 
surely  mean  a  further  advance  in  freight  rates,  so 
that  there  should  be  an  early  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  all  coals,  to  get  in  ahead  of  these  in¬ 


creases.  It  seems  strange  that  this  has  not  already 
followed,  but  there  is  a  distinctly  backward  trend, 
as  people  are  very  tired  of  buying  coal  through  the 
long  winter,  and  want  a  rest.  They  will  come  in 
a  little  later  as  they  feel  that  they  must,  but  will 
not  do  it  sooner. 

This  with  the  demand  from  teamsters  locally  for 
more  money,  and  the  upward  trend  for  common 
labor,  all  means  still  higher  retail  costs.  There  is  a 
vigorous  objection  to  it,  and  will  be,  but  the  logic 
of  the  situation  allows  nothing  else. 


CLEAR  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS. 

Heavy  Tonnage  Expected  as  Result  of  Em¬ 
bargoes  to  Western  Points. 

While  not  many  contracts  have  yet  been  signed, 
the  market  at  Norfolk  is  beginning  to  give  evidences 
of  what  prices  on  1920  contracts  will  be.  Spot  prices 
continue  to  run  high,  but  information  so  far  at  hand 
shows  that  contracts  are  being  based  on  levels  about 
half  way  between  the  high  and  low  predictions  that 
were  made  immediately  following  the  announcement 
that  government  control  would  cease  at  the  first  of 
the  month. 

Contract  price  at  the  mines  established  by  a  few 
firms  is  $4  net;  at  tide  $7.50  gross.  These  quota¬ 
tions  cover  all  run-of-mine  coals  that  have  any  im¬ 
portance  in  this  market.  High  volatile  coals  are 
bringing  as  good  prices  as  the  low  volatiles  now  on 
account  of  the  insistent  foreign  demand  for  coal 
which  could  be  supplied  only  with  tonnage  from  the 
high  volatile  fields.  Since  foreign  countries  began  to 
be  big  takers  of  product  from  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads,  the  high  volatile  pools  have  so  increased  in 
importance  that  they  now  sell  at  practically  the  same 
figure  as  the  low  volatile  pools. 

On  Pocahontas  prepared  grades,  the  price  appears 
to  be  $5.25.  This  figure  shows  a  much  greater 
differential  over  the  run  of  mine  quotation  than  was 
the  case  under  last  year’s  contracts  or  under  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  when  only  25  cents  more  was  charged 
for  prepared  grades  than  for  the  run-of-mine 
product.  The  advance  this  year  is  ascribed  to  the 
diminishing  market  found  in  this  territory  for  slack 
and  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  pre¬ 
pared  grades.  Operators  lost  money  on  prepared 
coals  last  year,  it  is  said. 

Welcome  Eve  of  Confiscations. 

Prepared  Pocahontas  has  in  recent  years  had  an 
unusual  popularity  in  the  local  retail  market  and  a 
displacement  of  the  usual  anthracite  trade  has  re¬ 
sulted.  The  effect  of  the  new  differential  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  proportion  of  demand  for  these  two 
products  at  the  retail  yards  will  be  watched  with 
much  interest  by  the  trade  here. 

Since  April  1  no  confiscations  of  product  under 
order  of  the  central  committee  have  been  made 
through  the  Norfolk  branch  of  the  exchange.  Ship¬ 
pers  at  this  point  have  welcomed  the  cessation  of 
this  practice,  which  for  more  than  four  months,  first 
under  the  railroad  administration  and  later  under  the 
exchange,  has  been  the  most  disturbing  factor  in  local 
business.  Very  largely  on  account  of  the  large  diver¬ 
sion  of  product,  it  has  been  impossible  to  catch  up 
with  the  big  export  demand  orders  for  which  accu¬ 
mulated  during  the  strike  last  fall  and  have  been 
unusually  large  ever  since. 

Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  railroad  strike  on  con¬ 
necting  lines  to  the  west,  the  N.  &  W.  and  C.  &  O. 
have  been  forced  to  divert  a  large  proportion  of  their 
western  movement  to  tide,  with  the  result  that  the 
next  week  is  expected  to  see  a  big  jump  in  the  ton¬ 
nage  available  for  dumping  at  Hampton  Roads. 
These  two  roads  have  not  yet  been  affected  on  their 
own  lines  by  the  tie-up.  Bigger  shipments  to  tide 
will  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  acute  shortage 
of  spot  product  which  has  been  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  market  at  Norfolk  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  A  prompt  dumping  of  product  at  the  piers 
may  also  effect  a  quicker  return  of  empties  to  the 
mines  and  improve  the  car  situation,  which  is  still 
far  from  what  it  might  be. 

Dumpings  for  the  first  thirteen  days  of  April 
amounted  to  690,300  tons.  The  C.  &  O.  reported 
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277,436  tons  dumped ;  the  N.  &  W.  224,199  tons  and 
the  Virginian  188,675. 

Stocks  on  tlie  tracks  were  up  above  the  average 
for  last  month  with  a  total  of  246.857  tons  at  tide, 
of  which  the  C.  &  O.  had  126.087  tons,  the  N.  &  W. 
68,690  and  the  Virginian  52,080.  Vessel  tonnage 
waiting  at  port  on  Wednesday  amounted  to  254,450 
tons. 

March  dumpings  were  1,742.222  tons.  By  railroads 
the  figures  were  C.  &  O.  647,294  tons,  N.  &  ,W.  627,571 
tons ;  Virginian  477,356  tons. 


CRIPPLED  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Rail  Strike  Ties  Up  Mining  and  Coking 
Operations  with  Serious  Effect. 

The  coal  mining  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  demoralized  as  a  result  of  the  nation-wide  railroad 
strike.  Pittsburgh  industries  have  suspended  opera¬ 
tions,  entailing  losses  mounting  into  the  millions. 
Many  of  the  coke  plants  at  Connellsville  were  sus¬ 
pended  last  Wednesday  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
district  will  have  to  shut  down  completely  by  next 
week  unless  there  is  an  immediate  improvement  in 
the  rail  situation. 

It  was  estimated  Wednesday,  following  a  survey  of 
the  situation,  that  150,000  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  were  idle,  and  reports  of  mines  shutting  down 
were  coming  in  hourly.  Twenty  of  the  biggest  mines 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  reported  they  were  still 
operating  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  would  have  to 
suspend  Monday. 

Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  40,000  men  employed 
in  the  Connellsville  coke  regions  were  working  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Freight  and  coke  train  movements  there 
have  been  at  a  standstill  since  Monday.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  if  the  rail  strike  continues  much  longer, 
it  will  require  at  least  two  weeks,  after  the  end,  for 
the  coke  plants  to  fully  recover  from  the  effects. 

Only  those  industries  that  get  their  coal  by  means 
of  river  transportation  are  operating  now.  The  do¬ 
mestic  supply  of  coal  in  Pittsburgh  is  about  depleted 
and  a  famine  is  predicted  unless  the  rail  strike  ends 
by  next  Wednesday. 

The  rail  strike  occurred  just  when  the  mines  were 
recovering  from  the  big  lay-off  incident  to  the 
miners’  strike  and  car  shortage.  The  car  situation 
was  showing  a  steady  improvement  until  last  Satur¬ 
day  when  the  switchmen  on  all  railroads  entering 
Pittsburgh  began  to  go  out. 

The  railroads  announced  Wednesday,  however,  that 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  rail  strike  is  nearing 
an  end  and  that  when  it  is  over  the  railroad  coal  car 
situation  will  be  better  than  it  has  at  any  time  during 
the  past  eight  months. 


UPSET  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Rail  Strike  Counteracts  Effect  of  Stabilizing 
Influences. 

Just  as  trading  began  to  resume  a  normal  situation 
making  for  more  equitable  business,  along  came  the 
“outlaw  strike”  with  its  consequent  difficulties  to 
Baltimore  as  well  as  to  other  points  in  the  country. 
Difficulties  became  many  to  Baltimore  dealers.  The 
situation  here  is  a  varied  one.  Many  of  the  large 
industries  have  on  hand  coal  sufficient  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  going  at  from  30  to  60  days,  even  should  there 
come  a  complete  paralysis  of  traffic.  But  there  were 
a  few  large  and  many  small  ones  that  found  condi¬ 
tions  entirely  different,  for  they  had  not  been  able  to 
accumulate  any  reserve  of  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  continue  operation  should 
they  be  cut  off  from  coal  for  a  period  of  about  a 
week.  The  result  of  this  condition  found  some  real 
brisk  buying  at  all  kinds  oP  prices  in  the  market,  the 
figures  jumping  to  $5.50  and  $6  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Thus 
as  this  week  ends  the  trade  is  unable  to  give  any 
idea  on  what  conditions  will  be  next  week. 

When  the  strike  really  came  the  market  was  still 
more  or  less  excited.  Price  announced  by  big  pro¬ 
ducers  here  for  contracts  was  under  the  figures  in 
the  open  market  in  many  cases.  Even  before  the 
government  relinquished  its  control  *  dealers  h'ad 
warned  the  trade  not  to  rush  into  contracts  at  high 
figures  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  wait  until  the 


market  reached  a  stable  condition.  Yet  this  did  not 
halt  a  great  body  of  buyers,  who  went  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  paid  $5  and  upwards  for  contracts  on  good 
coals. at  the  mines.  Even  with  this  condition  matters 
were  beginning  to  shape  themselves  when  the  strike 
came  and  upset  things. 

Price  Range  Before  Strike. 

And  as  the  strike  came  the  car  supply  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  up  well  for  the  territories  that  sup¬ 
ply  this  section.  The  B.  &  O.  showed  as  low  as  38 
per  cent  with  the  high  point  for  car  supply  at  65  per 
cent,  of  normal  run,  while  the  present  week  started 
out  with  an  80  per  cent,  run,  that  has  since  dropped 
down  to  50  per  cent,  when  the  strike  began  to  be 
felt.  Up  to  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Western 
Maryland  had  been  able  to  keep  around  75  per  cent, 
and  then  came  strike  interference,  with  the  Pennsy 
supply  also  improved  previous  to  the  new  crisis.  The 
loading  of  the  B.  &  O.  was  averaging  around  2,500 
cars  for  some  days  previous  to  the  strike. 

Prices  previous  to  special  sales  due  to  the  onrush- 
ing  strike  crisis  ranged  around  $4.75  to  $5.25  f.  o.  b. 
mines,  with  plenty  of  good  grade  coal  coming  in, 
and  very  little  low  priced  fuel  arriving.  Gas  coals, 
which  had  been  quoted  around  $4.50  a  week  ago,  are 
now  generally  bringing  $5  and  even  $5.25.  Some 
of  the  least  desirable  grades  went  around  the  latter 
figure  also. 

The  export  situation  here  began  to  loom  up  im¬ 
portant  when  the  strike  came  along  and  threatened 
this  movement.  At  this  writing  about  a  dozen  ships 
at  piers  and  in  the  harbor  are  ready  to  take  about 
60,000  tons.  The  total  loadings  last  week  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  50,000  tons  for  foreign  delivery, 
the  daily  dumping  running  from  250  to  400  cars. 
With  this  the  pool  had  a  reserve  of  about  2,300 
cars. 

Even  with  light  receipts  and  with  a  falling  off  of 
orders  hard  coal  dealers  are  not  as  much  alarmed 
about  the  situation  as  the  bituminous  handlers. 
Dealers  are  refusing  to  take  hard  coal  orders  ex¬ 
cept  for  immediate  delivery  at  the  existing  prices. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HIT. 

Coal  Shipments  East  Are  Almost  Completely 
Tied  Up  by  Embargoes. 

Johnstown,  April  15. — The  coal  business  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  field  has  been  very  seriously 
affected  by  the  railroad  strike.  The  B.  and  O.  Rail¬ 
road  is  completely  tied  up  by  embargoes  on  eastern 
shipments,  while  embargoes  are  in  effect  on  the 
P.  R.  R.  on  shipments  east  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  That 
the  situation  is  grave  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  tons  of  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  are 
shipped  to  New  York  and  New  England  each  day. 
This  entire  trade  is  completely  tied  up,  according  to 
local  operators. 

Furthermore  it  is  stated  that  should  present  con¬ 
ditions  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the 
mines  will  have  to  be  closed  down,  which  means  that 
many  thousands  of  men  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
field  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  temporarily. 

The  car  situation,  which  has  been  the  chief  worry 
of  the  operators  during  the  past  few  months,  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  in  face  of 
the  rail  strike.  However,  reports  submitted  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week  indicated  that  the  supply 
of  cars  is  gradually  becoming  better.  But  with 
transportation  facilities  cut  off,  operators  of  the 
district  are  facing  the  same  problem  that  appeared 
when  they  received  no  cars  at  all  at  their  tipples. 

One  of  the  largest  operators  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field  comes  forth  with  a  kick  against  the 
inequality  of  the  car  supply.  He  claimed  that  the 
distribution  of  cars  at  operations  west  of  South  Fork 
is  fair  while  operations  east  of  South  Fork  receive 
practically  no  cars  at  all.  This  operator  stated  that 
his  company’s  attorneys  had  the  matter  under  ad¬ 
visement  and  that  legal  action  to  remedy  matters 
may  be  taken. 

Prices  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  have 
undergone  no  radical  changes  since  last  week.  High 
grade  fuel  of  the  district  is  being  sold  at  from  $4 
to  $4  50  per  ton.  Inferior  grades  bring  prices  in 
proportion  from  $3.25  up. 


SHORTAGE  GRIPS  BOSTON. 

Rail  Coal  Cut  Off  Entirely  by  Embargoes  ami 
Water  Receipts  Are  Light. 

The  railroad  strike  has  put  the  coal  men  practically 
out  of  business  in  New  England,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  these  States  the  men  have  with  a  very  few 
exceptions  remained  absolutely  loyal  and  stuck  to 
their  jobs.  All  that  is  being  done  in  bituminous  is 
to  book  “contracts.”  In  other  words,  the  strike  else¬ 
where  in  the  country  and  the  accompanying  embar¬ 
goes,  now  most  effectually  blocking  the  way,  have 
put  the  coal  man’s  summer  vacation  several  months 
ahead. 

Operation  of  many  of  the  railroad  lines  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  tie-up  because  of  the  fuel  situation.  Not 
one  pound  of  coal  was  reported  on  the  rails  for 
Massachusetts  on  Wednesday.  The  roads  will  be 
forced  to  curtail  service  within  a  few  days  unless 
coal  is  brought  in  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  enough 
can  be  promptly  secured  to  prevent  some  cutting 
down. 

I  rederic  S.  Snyder,  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
hood  Transportation  Committee  named  by  Governor 
Coolidge,  says  that  receipts  of  coal  are  greatly  re¬ 
duced  on  all  roads  and  railroad  coal  reserves  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  winter  are  largely  exhausted. 

“For  this  reason,”  says  Mr.  Snyder,  “it  probably 
will  become  necessary  (should  strike  conditions  con¬ 
tinue)  for  the  railroads  to  confiscate  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  undelivered  coal  on  their  lines, 
destined  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  railroads  will  be  unable  to  operate  without 
fuel  and  it  would  in  most  instances  be  of  no  value 
to  deliver  coal  to  manufacturers  unless  the  railroads 
were  operating  so  as  to  ship  the  finished  products 
of  the  plants. 

In  any  event  the  mails  and  the  essential  foods 
must  first  be  forwarded.  Any  action  that  may  be 
taken  by  National  or  State  officials  to  secure  the 
movement  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  railroads 
would  supply  the  major  key  to  protection  of  the 
general  transportation  situation. 

“If  the  strike  should  be  extended  to  New  England 
roads,  the  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  com¬ 
mittees  from  the  other  New  England  states,  will  be 
prepared  to  put  in  motion  plans  which  already  are 
outlined  and  intended  to  support  the  railroads  in 
moving  essential  supplies.” 

Heavy  Confiscations  Expected. 

Mr.  Snyder’s  reference  to  confiscation  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  remind  most  of  the  coal  wholesalers  and 
agents  that  the  situation  is  bad  enough  already,  with 
many  cars  being  seized  right  along.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  grow  much  worse  at  any  time  if  this  plan  of 
his  has  to  be  resorted  to.  Perhaps  the  coal  men 
already  are  so  hardened  to  this  sort  of  treatment — - 
usually  carried  on  without  so  legitimate  an  excuse 
that  they  will  consider  it  one  of  the  incidents  in 
an  unpleasant  era. 

If  their  coal  is  taken  en  route  to  some  consignee 
they  will  hope  to  be  paid  some  time.  Just  now  they 
are  ready  and  willing— as  always  during  the  war 
and  since — to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  public  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  “dear  public”  is  constantly  knock¬ 
ing  them  for  what  they  feel  they  are  not  to  blame  for. 

There  is  some  coal  coming  up  from  Hampton 
Roads  by  water,  but  not  much.  The  Pennsylvania 
coals  are  under  the  lid  from  mines  to  tidewater,  so 
none  of  them  are  moving  New  Englandward  at 
present. 

The  retailers  are,  of  course,  enjoying  a  period  of 
absolute  rest  from  the  actual  transaction  of  much 
business,  but  are  being  pestered  with  people  who 
want  orders  for  next  winter  filled  immediately — 
having  read  of  the  State’s  investigation  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  price  jump  and  the  statements  made  by  re¬ 
tailers  at  the  hearing.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
retail  trade  went  to  the  State  House  and  testified 
before  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Neces¬ 
saries  of  Life  and  some  of  them  spoke  “right  out  in 
meetin’  ”  regarding  the  shortage. 

W.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
stores  of  the  shortage  would  not  gain  widespread 
publ  city,  but  as  the  hearing  was  public  the  news¬ 
papers.  of  course,  used  them. 

Edward  Hamlin,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Co.,  was  also  one  of  those  who  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  Commission  was  making  a  great 
mistake  in  having  the  hearing  public.  He  said  after 
the  session  that  the  result  was  likely  to  be  bad  from 
the  public’s  viewpoint  next  winter.  Others  voiced 
similar  views. 

Retail  delivery  conditions  continue  to  improve,  but 
there  is  only  a  very  small  amount  of  anthracite  being 
sold  and  delivered  nowadays  in  New  England.  Or¬ 
ders  are  being  accepted  subject  to  about  all  of  the 
“provideds”  one  could  imagine.  Many  dealers  are 
putting  out  what  coal  they  had  on  hand  before  the 
last  increase  at  the  old  prices  where  orders  were  in 
hand  on  April  1.  But  there  are  concerns  that  are 
not  doing  this.  Almost  no  anthracite  is  coming  in 
since  the  change  to  the  higher  price.  Dealers  obtain 
a  variety  of  promises — only  to  find  that  the  operators 
cannot  or  will  not  fulfill  them. 


BOSTON  DEALERS  CRITICISED. 

Official  Investigators,  as  Usual,  Take  Them  to 
Task  for  Raising  Prices. 

Boston',  April  15. — A  return  to  the  system  of  li- 
lensing  coal  dealers  which  was  in  operation  prior  to 
191.5,  is  recommended  by  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  on  Necessaries  of  Life  in  a  special  report  to 
the  Legislature  in  which  it  condemns  the  dealers  for 
recently  advancing  the  price  of  coal.  The  commis¬ 
sion  find's,  from  the  evidence  obtained' at  its  public 
hearing  on  April  9,  that  the  advance  to  $14.50  per 
ton,  made  by  the  Boston  dealers  on  April  1;  was  not 
justified  with  respect  to  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  coming  into  Massachusetts. 

The  commission  has  transmitted  its  evidence  to 
the-  Attorney-General,  for  such  action  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
commission  has  no  power  to  prevent  profiteering,  its 
activities  being  confined  by  statute  to  investigations. 
The  report  in  part  is  as  follows: 

“It  would  appear  that  the  present  price  of  coal 
was  not  justifiable  in  the  case  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
coal. 

“A  hearing  upon  the  situation  was  held  on  April  9. 
It  was  the  universal  testimony  on  the  part  of  all  the 
retail  coal  dealers  that  their  prices  advanced  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  amount  on  exactly  the  same 
day  (April  1).  Collusion  or  combination  was 
denied. 

“That  there  is  a  relative  shortage  of  coal  at  the 
present  time  seems  no  justification.  The  demand  for 
anthracite  is  very  light  and  the  dealer  is  able  to 
protect  his  customers  and  himself  in  other  ways 
than  by  an  advance  in  price.” 


Wholesale  Committee  Meets. 

Chicago,  April  15. — The  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  met  here 
today,  with  ten  members  present.  Plans  for  the 
annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  June  1 
and  2,  were  discussed. 

The  committee  .went  on  record  as  opposing  the 
four  Frelinghuysen  bills.  Plans  were  also  consid¬ 
ered  for  attacking  the  present  re-consigning  plan. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  tendered 
a  dinner  to  President  Noah  H.  S wayne,  2nd,  at 
which  G.  H.  Cushing,  managing  director,  and  Mr. 
Swayne  were  speakers.  Mr.  Cushing  in  his  address 
estimated  the  demand  for  bituminous  coal  for  this 
year  at  535,000,000  tons. 

He  made  a  plea  for  temperate  price  handling,  de¬ 
claring  that  public  opinion  will  be  determined  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  coal  men  handle  the 
situation. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  was  toastmaster. 


Beginning  next  week  the  offices  of  S.  M.  Schatz- 
kin  will  be  located  at  165  Broadway;  on  the  seventh 
floor. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  C  oal  Dealers’  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  August  4th  and  5th. 


Interesting  Census  Details. 

The  census  figures  continue  to  afford  much  inter¬ 
esting  data.  Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  latest  places 
reported  upon.  It  now  has  21,785  people,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,549  or  7.7  per  cent,  over  1910.  Despite 
coal  trade  activity  it  does  not  grow  fast,  being  more 
or  less  circumscribed  or  hedged  in  by  the  hills,  as 
is  the  old  town  of  Mauch  Chunk. 

We  have  recently  referred  to  Hudson  River  towns 
growing  slowly  and  further  evidence  of  this  comes 
to  hand  in  a  report  of  a  decrease  of  1.1  per  cent, 
at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Louisville  is  one  of  the  slowest  growing  of  the 
large  places ;  it  appears  to  have  an  increase  of  only 
4.9  per  cent.,  while  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  just  across 
the  river,  decreased  3  per  cent.,  and  Newport,  Ky., 
instead  of  prospering  by  the  overflow  from  Cin- 
cincinnati,  as  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  other  sub¬ 
urban  towns,  also  shows  a  decrease,  Amounting  to 
3.3  per  cent.  Wilkes-Barre  progresses  rather 
modestly  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  for  ten  years, 
but  Hazelton,  Pa.,  does  much  better  by  having  grown 
26.8  per  cent. 

The  old  town  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  which  had  such 
a  boom  some  years  ago  when  :all  the  Missouri  Val¬ 
ley  cities  jumped  ahead,  gained  only  4  per  cent,  in 
10  yearfe,  thus  dropping  to  its  old-time  rate  of 
progress. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Shows  one  of  '  (he  greatest 
growths,  42'.6  per  cent.,  because  of  the  increased  cot¬ 
ton  manufacture  in  that  section,  and  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  has  increased  very  much'  because  of  the  same 
circustances,  showing  a  gain  of  36.2  per  cent. 

The  absence  of  gains  from  immigation  is  very 
noticeable  in  Eastern  industrial  centers. ■ 

Among  the  interesting  recent  returns  •  from  the 
census  office,  are  the  1920  figures  for  Minneapolis, 
which  show  that  city  to  have  a  population  of  380,000, 
a  gain  of  79,000  or  26.2  per  cent  over '1910.  We  have 
heretofore  referred  to  the  moderate  growth  at  St. 
Paul  and  evidently  the  coal  trade  was,  as  usual, 
quite  up-to-date  in  concentrating  the  more  heavily 
in  Minneapolis,  although  St.  Paul  was  for  a  long 
time  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  come  along  with  a  good- 
rate  of  growth  and  the  old  town  of  Corning,  N.  Y„ 
has  picked  up  to  quite  an  extent  after  a  period  of 
dullness.  No’rwalk,  Conn.,  also  gained  about  the 
average  amount  which  'seemingly  will  prove  to  be 
not  far  from  15  per  cent. 

St.  Louis  comes  along  with  an  increase  of  12.5  per 
cent.  While  this  amounts  to  773,000  and  continues 
to  keep  that  city  just  about  on  a  par  with  Boston,  as 
it  has  so  often  been  in  the  past,  it  is  said  to  be 
•the  smallest  increase  reported  for  any  decade  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  Apparently  there  was  some 
little  reaction  from  the  World’s  Fair  growth  in  the 
preceding  decade.  Such  has  been  the  experience  in 
other  cities. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  shows  up  well  for  an  up-state 
city,  with  an  increase  of  17  per  cent. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  reflects  in  fine  form  the 
growth  of  that  city  as  a  centre  of  West  Virginia 
mining  activities  and  other  business  interests,  with 
an  increase  of  72.2  per  cent.  Even  so,  its  popula¬ 
tion  is  still  a  shade  under  40,000;  not  as  large  as 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  cities  more  or  less  isolated  attain  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  prominence  with  moderate  population  than 
do  those  places  that  are  an  adjunct  of  larger  cities 
and  suburban  in  character. 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  maintains  but  a  fair  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  17  per  cent,  although  the  centre  of  the  very 
active  coke  making  district.  This  is  probably  another 
case  of  rapid  growth  in  the  preceding  decade,  being 
found  by  a  natural  curtailment  of  increase. 


The  opening  of  Army  coal  bids  has  been  post¬ 
poned  from  April  30  to  May  14. 


The  W  entz  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  opened  an 
office  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
H.  S.  Evans  as  resident  manager.  Air.  Evans  was 
formerly  Pennsylvania  sales  manager  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Collieries,  Incorporated. 


At  Lorain  coal  prices  have  advanced  $1.50  to 
$2.00  per  ton. 


Fairmont  Strike  Situation. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  April  14. — Switchmen  affiliated 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  (not  the 
Switchmen’s  Union)  voted  late  last  night  to  remain 
loyal  at  Fairmont  and  Grafton.  Meetings  will  be 
held  later  in  the  week  again,  but  it  is  believed  the 
men  will  stay  on  the  job.  Members  of  the  various 
brotherhoods  in  these  cities  assume  the  attitude  that 
loyalty  means  remaining  at  work  as  requested  by 
their  heads. 

Shipments  to  the  lakes  and  Curtis  Bay  and,  in  fact, 
all  line  shipments,  were  cut  off  Wednesday  and  only 
B.  &  O.  fuel  was  accepted  on  the  railroad  and  this 
only  upon  permission  of  the  B.  &  O.  fuel  authorities. 
As  a  result  of  the  tieup  90  mines  were  idle  Wednes¬ 
day  on  the  B.  &  O.  There  were  683  empties  on  the 
B.  &  O.  on  Wednesday  and  all  of  them  were  placed 
at  the  mines.  No  cars  were  placed  at  all  on  the 
Monongahela  Railroad  on  Wednesday,  due  to  the 
feeding  lines— the  P.  &  L.  E.  and  P.  R.  R.— being 
tied  up. 

Switchmen  are  striking  at  Clarksburg,  Keyser 
yards  and  Cumberland.  The  future  situation  is  Very 
hazy  and  the  region  is  apt  to  shut  down  wholly  just 
as  soon  as  the  empties  cease  to  come  from  the  east. 
Coal  movement  to  the  east  has  been  fair,  but  this  is 
apt  to  be  stopped  at  Keyser.  Four  hundred  loads 
will  be  stored  in  Fairmont  yards,  of  which  '215  was 
there  Wednesday  morning. 

At  Brownsville,  Pa.,  on  the  Monogahela  Railroad, 
on  Wednesday  there  were  2,1'00  loads  of  coal  and 
coke  stored.  Of  this  900  loads  are  coal. 

The  strike  situatiqn. is  regarded  more  favorable  to¬ 
day  than  ever  and  hope  is  expressed  here  that  the 
situation  will  clear  up.  C.  W;1  Galloway,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  B.  &  O.,  it  is  reported,  has  directed  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  to  allow  the  men  some  increase 
and  the  situation  is  in  such  shape' that  matters  will 
be  talked  over.  • 

The  B.  &  O.  railroad  tried  .to  buy  coal  at  $2.90  on 
Wednesday,  but  they  are  getting  little  tonnage.  They 
are  storing  the  coal. 

The  probabilities  were  on  Wednesday  that  coal  for 
Lorain,  Curtis  Bay  and  B.  &  O.  line  shipments  will 
lie  the  first  released. 

CINCINNATI  NOTES. 

John  F.  Koenig,  of  the  Koenig  Coal  Co.,  Detroit, 
was  here  on  Tuesday. 

J.  C.  Layne,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  has  gone  to 
Florida  for  a  season  at  fishing. 

Frank  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  Philadelphia. 

_  R.  M.  Pillman,  manager  of  the  Laporte  Lumber  & 
Coal  Co.,  Laporte,  Ind.,  was  here  on  Monday. 

J.  W.  Baker,  of  the  Moorefield  Coal  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  visited  Cincinnati  on  Wednesday. 

E.  H.  Jaeger,  secretary  of  the  Sheridan  Coal  Co., 
Dayton,  was  here  Tuesday  trying  to  buy  some  coal. 

G.  F.  Johnston,  of  the  Baldwin  Coal  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  market  this 
week. 

C.  H.  Horne,  of  the  W.  F.  Johnston  Coal  &  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  was  in  this  market  on 
Monday. 

Mortimer  E.  Serat,  of  the  National  Supply  Co., 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  a  buyer  in  the  Cincinnati  market 
on  Saturday. 

Arthur  R.  Barry,  of  the  S.  H.  Benjamin  Fuel  & 
Supply  Co.,  has  been  in  this  market  this  week  trying 
to  buy  some  coal. 

Walter  L.  Wood,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Material  Co.,  Chicago,  was  a  Cincinnati 
visitor  on  Monday. 

L.  M.  Van  Plart,  vice-president  of  the  Colvan  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Tues¬ 
day  on  the  common  quest. 

Walter  M.  Warren,  secretary  of  the  Walter 
V  arren  Coke  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  circulating  in 
Cincinnati  coal  circles  this  week. 

H.  A.  Dewey,  of  the  coal  company  bearing  that 
name,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  was  trying  to  find  some  coal 
in  the  Cincinnati  market  on  Monday. 

J.  C.  Muessing  and  C.  S.  Merrick,  of  the  Muessing- 
Merrick  Coal  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  have  been  among 
the  buyers  visiting  Cincinnati  this  week. 
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New  Pooling  Arrangements  Being  Perfected. 

Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  Secures  Office  Space  in  Grand  Central  Palace  and  Pushes 
Ahead  with  Plans  for  Taking  Over  Work  of  Present  Organization. 


WAGE  DEADLOCK  FEARED. 


Anthracite  Operators  and  Miners  Seem  to  Be 
as  Far  Apart  as  Ever. 

Wage  negotiations  between  the  anthracite  oper¬ 
ators  and  miners  appear  to  be  making  slow  progress. 
The  joint  sub-committee  has  held  its  usual  daily 
meetings  this  week  in  the  Union  League  Club.  New 
York,  but  no  report  of  an  agreement  on  any  of  the 
vital  questions  at  issue  has  been  forthcoming. 

Thus  far  the  conferences  have  been  largely  a 
battle  of  statistics.  Figures  purporting  to  show  that 
the  hard  coal  miners  are  underpaid  and  that  the 
producers  are  making  excessive  profits  have  been 
submitted  by  the  union  officials,  while  the  operators 
have  countered  with  other  sets  of  figures  tending  to 
refute  these  claims. 

While  the  miners’  original  demand  was  for  a  60 
per  cent  increase,  in  addition  to  other  concessions,  it 
is  believed  that  they  would  compromise  on  a  27  per 
cent  advance  in  return  for  the  closed  shop  and 
check-off.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  operators 
have  not  made  a  definite  statement  as  to  just  how 
much  of  an  advance  they  are  prepared  to  make. 
Until  this  is  done  and  the  miners  have  rejected  the 
offer,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  negotiations  have 
reached  the  deadlock  stage,  although  they  seem  to 
be  perilously  near  it. 

A  deadlock  may  also  arise  over  the  closed  shop 
and  check-off  demand.  The  miners’  representatives 
state  that  they  have  been  instructed  by  the  men 
themselves,  through  their  various  locals,  not  to  make 
a  contract  which  does  not  provide  for  the  closed 
shop.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
check-off  system  must  also  be  granted,  but  that  is 
the  inference. 

Operators  Said  to  Be  Divided. 

One  report  has  it  that  all  but  one  of  the  oper¬ 
ators’  representatives  on  the  sub-committee  are  will¬ 
ing  to  concede  the  closed  shop  without  the  check-off. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  producers  would 
agree  to  employ  only  union  men,  but  would  not 
deduct  dues  from  their  employes’  wages. 

The  long  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement  is  caus¬ 
ing  growing  uneasiness  among  all  who  are  interested 
in  seeing  the  wage  matter  fixed  up  without  a  shut¬ 
down  or  without  the  Government  taking  a  hand. 
Reports  from  the  region  state  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  mine  workers  are  apt  to  get  out  of  hand 
and  go  on  an  unauthorized  strike  unless  an  early 
settlement  is  arrived  at.  In  fact,  several  thousand 
men  in  the  Schuylkill  region  threatened  to  go  out 
last  Thursday  and  might  have  done  so  except  that 
the  collieries  were  idle  because  of  the  railroad  strike. 

So  serious  has  the  restlessness  become  that  the 
union  officials  called  a  meeting  of  the  miners’  gen¬ 
eral  scale  committee  on  Thursday  to  see  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  men  at  work. 

Operators  are  afraid  that  the  Government  may 
intervene  if  the  negotiations  drag  too  much,  and 
that  it  will  certainly  do  so  if  they  are  broken  off 
and  a  strike  or  suspension  results. 

Retailers  are  much  worried  over  the  outlook. 
They  have  received  very  little  April  coal,  as  holi¬ 
days  interfered  with  production  early  in  the  month 
and  embargoes  have  prevented  shipments  most  of 
the  time  since  then.  In  addition,  the  possibility  of 
a  strike  and  the  price  uncertainty  are  getting  on 
their  nerves. 


The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  preparing  to 
equip  a  ground-storage  plant  for  stocking  150,000 
tons  of  coal  at  Haselton,  Ohio,  in  the  Mahoning 
valley.  This  will  represent  about  a  month’s  sup¬ 
ply  for  its  blast  furnaces  and  mills  at  that  point. 
The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  a  traveling  crane 
for  unloading  the  coal  from  cars  and  with  special 
machinery  for  picking  it  up  from  storage  and 
transporting  it  to  point  of  consumption. 


The  Producers  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
of  which  Irving  L.  Camp  is  president,  has  secured 
new  offices  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Main  streets,  and  will  take  possession  May  1st. 


The  work  of  getting  the  new  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  in  working  order  by  May  1  is  proceed¬ 
ing  rapidly.  On  that  date  the  new  organization  will 
take  over  the  pooling  of  bituminous  coal  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  will 
pro  rate  the  expense  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  present 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  which  is  supported  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  railroads,  will  then  pass  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  as  soon  as  its  affairs  have  been  wound  up. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  was  effected  last  Monday  by  Gibbs  L.  Baker, 
general  counsel  for  the  organization.  Another  step 
was  the  securing  of  a  new  office,  space  having  been 
leased  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  at  46th  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  The 
present  quarters  in  the  Singer  Building  will  have  to 
be  vacated  by  May  1,  owing  to  expiration  of  lease, 
and  the  shift  will  probably  be  made  next  week. 

J.  W.  Howe,  the  present  commissioner  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  will  continue  to  serve  in 
that  capacity  when  the  work  of  pooling  is  turned 
over  to  the  new  organization.  The  names  of  the 
other  officers,  as  well  as  the  personnel  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  executive  committee,  were  published 
in  these  columns  last  week.  Most  of  Mr.  Howe’s 
assistants,  also  the  bulk  of  the  present  clerical  force, 
will  be  retained. 

Membership  Being  Increased. 

Several  more  operators  and  shippers  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  this  week,  in  addition  to  the 
42  original  members  who  joined  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  April  7.  Work  of  rounding  up  others 
is  being  carried  on  vigorously  by  Mr.  Howe,  who 
has  sent  the  following  letter  to  bituminous  operators 
whose  coal  reaches  Tidewater  at  the  three  northern 
ports : 

“There  has  been  organized,  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  tidewater  carriers  and  the  coal 
shippers  and  trans-shippers,  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  pooling  of  coal  at  tidewater. 

“The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  expects 
to  continue,  for  the  present,  the  classification 
lists  ‘C,’  ‘D’  and  ‘E,’  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  in  use  at  the  ports  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

“After  conference  with  the  interested  carriers 
and  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  this  letter  is 
addressed  to  you  to  request  your  consent  to  the 
use  and  publication  of  the  present  classification 
of  your  mine,  or  mines,  by  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc. ;  and  your  copsent  to  the  delivery 
of  all  papers  and  data  necessary  to  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

“Unless  notified  to  the  contrary  on  or  before 
April  20,  1920,  you  will  be  deemed  to  have  con¬ 
sented. 

“In  due  course,  as  soon  as  practicable,  you  will 
receive  communications  from  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  relating  to  the  revision  of  the 
classifications  (which  work  will  commence  at 
once)  asking  your  advice  and  aid  in  arriving  at 
a  satisfactory  result.” 

Shippers  Asked  to  Join  Promptly. 

Mr.  Howe  has  also  sent  the  following  letter  to 
shippers,  trans-shippers  and  consumers  handling 
bituminous  coal  through  the  three  ports  named : 

“I  hand  you  herewith  pamphlet  covering  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  as  adopted  at  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  shippers,  trans-shippers,  consumers  and 
tidewater  carriers  serving  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  held  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  7,  1920,  together  with  copies  of  Agree¬ 
ment  Forms  A,  B  and  C. 

“It  is  desired  to  have  all  shippers,  trans-ship¬ 
pers  and  consumers  handling  coal  through  these 


ports  become  members  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Inc.,  and  I  would,  therefore,  be  glad 
if  you  will  execute  one  copy  of  Form  ‘A’  (with 
Forms  ‘B’  and  ‘C’  in  triplicate  for  each  pier  and 
railroad)  and  forward  to  me  as  promptly  as 
possible,  together  with  your  remittance  covering 
one-half  cent  per  ton  on  your  1919  tidewater 
bituminous  coal  tonnage  shipped  and/or  dumped 
at  the  three  ports  named,  as  per  Rule  No.  One. 

“It  is  obvious  that  there  should  be  as  little 
delay  as  possible  in  the  filing  of  these  agree¬ 
ment  forms  so  that  your  shipments  made  on  and 
after  May  l,  1920,  can  be  handled  through  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Inc.” 

While  some  of  the  largest  shippers  will  withdraw 
from  the  pools  on  May  1,  with  the  expiration  of  the 
executive  order  making  it  mandatory  to  ship  through 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  pooling  is  so  strong  that  it  is  believed  the  new 
organization  will  handle  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
bituminous  tonnage  trans-shipped  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  This  is  the  percentage 
which  the  railroads  specified  must  be  shipped  through 
the  exchange  if  they  were  to  assume  half  the  expense 
of  pooling. 

ITALY’S  COAL  SHORTAGE. 


February  Imports  Fell  to  Lowest  Point 
Recorded  Even  During  the  War. 

The  restrictions  on  coal  exports  from  this  country 
during  and  following  the  bituminous  strike  have  had 
a  very  serious  effect  on  industrial  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  Italy,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
increased  shipments  from  Great  Britain  to  offset  the 
falling  off  in  receipts  of  American  coal. 

When  the  destruction  of  merchant  ships  by  Ger¬ 
man  submarines  was  at  its  worst,  late  in  1917  and 
early  in  1918,  Italian  imports  dropped  to  around  300,- 
000  tons  per  month.  During  the  latter  part  of  1919 
they  were  about  600,000  tens,  on  an  average,  and 
they  stood  at  that  figure  in  January  of  this  year.  In 
February  the  full  force  of  the  American  embargo 
was  felt  and  receipts  dropped  to  300,000  tons,  the 
same,  as  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  war. 

This  is  only  about  enough  to  maintain  a  minimum 
railway  service,  and  the  result  was  that  many  indus¬ 
tries,  including  the  Ilva  steel  works,  had  to  close 
down  or  operate  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale.  The 
virtual  shutting  down  of  the  Ilva  works  was  particu¬ 
larly  disastrous,  for  the  restoration  of  normal  condi¬ 
tions  in  Italy  is  dependent  on  their  continued  activity 
to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  country  needs  locomotives,  cars,  rails  and  rail¬ 
road  equipment  generally,  besides  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  electrical  installations  for  utilizing  water¬ 
power  as  a  substitute  for  coal.  With  the  Ilva  plant 
closed,  the  work  of  restoring  the  country  to  a  sound 
economic  basis  is  brought  nearly  to  a  standstill. 

This  accounts  largely  for  the  recent  decline  in  Ital¬ 
ian  exchange  in  the  face  of  a  sensational  advance 
in  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling.  Great  Britain 
is  rapidly  regaining  her  financial  and  industrial 
strength  because  she  has  ample  coal  resources.  Italy 
has  no  coal  of  her  own,  and  when  imports  are  cut 
down  for  any  reason  the  work  of  rehabilitation  re¬ 
ceives  a  setback. 

Figures  of  Italian  coal  imports  for  March  are  not 
yet  available,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  show  a 
very  marked  increase  over  February.  In  fact,  it  will 
probably  be  several  months  before  they  approximate 
the  level  reached  before  the  American  coal  strike. 
Even  the  tonnage  then  being  received  was  far  be¬ 
low  the  country’s  normal  requirements  as  determined 
by  pre-war  standards. 


At  the  office  of  S.  M.  Schafzkin  we  are  told  that 
plans  for  the  consolidation  of  three  large  retail  com¬ 
panies  are  under  discussion.  However,  before  any¬ 
thing  definite  can  be  said,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  directors  to  submit  a  concrete  proposition  to  the 
stockholders  of  each  corporation. 
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PITTSBURGH  NEWS  NOTES. 

More  than  a  million  tons  of  coal  passed  through 
Lock  No.  4,  Monongahela  River,  in  March,  1919. 

I.  W.  Seman,  63  years  old,  long  associated  with 
J.  V.  Thompson,  as  a  coal  operator  and  coal  land 
owner,  died  at  his  home  in  Uniontown  last 
Tuesday. 

A  bomb  was  exploded  under  the  home  of  Guy 
Corrado,  well-known  Uniontown  coal  operator,  last 
Tuesday.  The  house  was  partly  wrecked.  Corrado 
had  refused  his  miners  an  increase  in  wages  recently. 

Twertty-five  delegates  representing  union  miners 
of  Mercer  and  Butler  counties  began  a  conference 
last  Wednesday  to  determine  the  wage  scale  for  the 
next  two  years.  According  to  the  miners,  increases 
of  13  per  cent,  recently  authorized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  probably  will  be  granted.  The  wage  scale  will 
be  retroactive  to  April  1. 

The  increased  coal  and  coke  tonnage  of  the  Ohio, 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers  during  March  is 
indicated  by  the  following  report  issued  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  engineer  in  Pittsburgh:  Allegheny,  51,280  tons; 
Monongahela,  1,765,035  tons,  and  coke,  .29,060  tons; 
Ohio  River,  153,450  tons.  There  was  an  increase  in 
coke  shipments  of  300  tons  over  February. 

The  Buckeye  Coal  Co.,  the  coal  mining  end  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  purchased  1,200 
acres  of  coal  land  at  Cumberland,  Greene  County, 
in  the  sixth  pool.  The  consideration  was  reported 
to  be  $750  per  acre,  or  $817,100  for  the  tract.  The 
property  was  bought  from  the  Prospect  Coal  Co. 
The  purchase  adds  more  than  14,480,000  tons  of  coal 
to  the  Buckeye  company’s  present  holdings. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  big  underground  conveying  system  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  coal  from  Colonial  mines  No. 
3  and  4  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  tipples,  where  it  will  be  dumped  into  barges 
for  transportation  down  the  Monongahela  River  to 
Pittsburgh  steel  mills.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  the 
coal  by  means  of  a  series  of  belt  conveyors,  about 
1,000  feet  long,  through  the  workings  of  the  old 
Alice  mine,  formerly  owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  four  miles. 

More  than  10,000  coal  miners  will  be  affected  by 
contracts  signed  here  Tuesday  by  operators  and 
Pittsburgh  district  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  after 
negotiations  of  several  days.  A  contract  effective 
two  years,  was  signed  with  operators  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley,  who  employ  more  than  7,000  men. 
Tuesday’s  conferences  were  held  with  ten  smaller 
operators,  during  which  special  scales  were  nego¬ 
tiated.  The  miners  promised  the  operators  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  make  up  the  big  coal  shortage 
created  by  the  big  strike  which  ended  a  few  months 
ago. 


The  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  on 
June  16,  17  and  18.  This  is  a  popular  summer  resort 
on  Lake  Erie,  near  Sandusky,  and  is  the  scene  of  at 
least  one  previous  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  organiza¬ 
tion.  Official  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Breakers. 
A  good  program  is  being  arranged  and  a  record- 
breaking  attendance  is  expected.  Hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  may  be  secured  in  advance  through  B.  F.  Nigh, 
of  Columbus,  secretary  of  the  association. 


We  notice  that  in  a  southern  city  the  business  men 
have  passed  a  resolution  to  wear  overalls  pending  a 
reduction  in  the  present  exorbitant  prices  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  Certainly  something  should  be  done  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  matter  and  a  simple  way  to  remedy  the 
situation  to  a  large  extent  is  to  refrain  from  buying. 
Of  course,  no  one  likes  to  appear  particularly  odd 
with  regard  to  clothing,  and  so  cooperative  effort  is 
especially  useful  in  such  a  matter.  Perhaps  the  over¬ 
alls  idea  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  coal  men 
concerned  to  mine,  dock  or  yard  activities.  Many  a 
good  suit  of  clothes  has  been  spoiled  because 
of  an  emergency  call  to  inspect  some  particular  affair 
about  the  premises,  and  overalls  would  have  a  very 
practical  value,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
clothes  worn  by  some  wealthy  mine-owners  could 
not  be  spoiled  very  much  whatever  situation  they 
had  to  investigate. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

Wesley  S.  McDowell,  a  retail  coal  merchant  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  at  that  place  on  April  7, 
aged  59. 

Effective  May  1,  Chas.  D.  Huff  will  succeed 
R.  W.  Tuttle  at  Toledo  as  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  representative. 

Mr.  Champney,  of  Ackleson  &  Champney  Coal 
Co.,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  returned  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

E.  C.  Roberts  is  seriously  ill,  and  though  reported 
better  is  not  out  of  danger.  Eugene  C.  Roberts,  Jr., 
has  come  up  from  New  York  to  visit  him. 

The  Bennett  Milling  Co.,  of  Grafton,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  the  land  where  the  track  was  located 
which  was  used  by  Guy  Finlayson  in  his  coal 
business.  Another  -switch  will  be  put  in  shortly. 

H.  L.  Evans,  of  Johnstown,  has  resigned  as  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  sales  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Collieries,  Inc.,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will 
shortly  become  connected  with  a  Philadelphia  coal 
firm. 

One  after  another  the  big  manufacturing  plants  are 
closing  for  want  of  either  coal  or  shipping  facilities, 
on  account  of  the  switchmen’s  strike.  The  city 
waterworks  is  said  to  have  about  a  week’s  supply 
of  coal. 

William  A.  Martin,  who  has  long  been  the  Cana¬ 
dian  representative  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  liv¬ 
ing  at  London,  has  resigned.  He  does  not  expect  to 
leave  the  coal  trade,  but  has  not  announced  what 
he  will  do  yet. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  has  closed  a  contract  to  furnish  4,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  per  day  during  the  coming  year 
to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation’s  plant  at  Spar¬ 
row  Point,  Md. 

Captain  E.  L.  Bailey,  president  of  the  Williamson 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  new 
sales  agency  known  as  the  Tug  Valley  Fuel  Co.  It 
is  reported  that  offices  will  shortly  be  opened  at 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  just 
opened  an  office  in  the  Altoona  Trust  Building,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  George  J.  Black.  The  firm 
has  also  appointed  Joseph  R.  Blackburn  as  their 
West  Virginia  representative,  with  headquarters  at 
Fairmont. 

G.  H.  Caperton,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  River  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  that  city  last 
Monday.  C.  C.  Beury,  who  had  served  as  president 
for  four  years,  declined  re-election.  S.  A.  Scott  was 
diosen  as  vice-president,  and  T.  L.  Lewis  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary. 

J.  C.  Hughes  has  been  made  Michigan  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Crystal  Block  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Jackson.  The  interests  representing  this  com¬ 
pany  have  purchased  and  will  operate  properties 
formerly  held  by  the  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  near 
Barberton,  W.  Va.,  on  the  B.  &  O.,  including  over 
5,000  acres  of  land. 

Another  illustration  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  oil  is 
the  fact  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  was 
unable  to  start  using  its  oil-burning  locomotives  in 
the  Adirondack  forest  preserve  on  April  15,  the  usual 
date,  but  had  to  obtain  permission  to  use  coal  for 
another  month.  Oil  is  used  in  the  summer  to  elimi¬ 
nate  danger  from  sparks. 

Present  indications  are  that  retail  prices  in  Norfolk 
on  the  new  contract  basis  will  be  from  $1.50  to  $2 
higher  than  last  year.  Quotations  so  far  announced 
in  the  retail  trade  are  $14.50  for  anthracite;  $12.50 
for  prepared  Pocahontas;  and  $9  for  run  of  mine. 
The  advance  on  anthracite  and  run  of  mine  is  $1.50 
and  on  Pocahontas  prepared  $2. 

The  Tunnelton  Freeport  Coal  Co.  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Tunnelton,  W.  Va.,  to  begin  mining 
operations  in  that  vicinity.  J.  S.  Hunt,  of  Tunnel¬ 
ton,  is  the  principal  stockholder.  Others  interested 
include  Joseph  E.  Weaver,  William  C.  Walsh,  John 
and  Joseph  M.  Brady,  Frank  L.  Carl  and  Beverly 
Millholland,  all  of  Cumberland,  Md. 

James  S.  Mitchell,  of  Sherbrooke,  near  Montreal, 


who  died  suddenly  in  New  York  on  the  8th  of  April, 
was  a  regular  buyer  of  coal  in  the  Buffalo  market, 
especially  through  his  traveling  representative, 
George  W.  Murphy,  who  was  in  the  city  only  a  short 
time  ago,  looking  up  the  market.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
68  years  old  and  amassed  a  big  fortune  in  the  coal 
trade.  He  was  a  fine  man  and  was  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  retire  from  business. 

The  Tildesley  Coal  Co.  will  move  its  general  offices 
at  Cincinnati  from  the  Union  Building  to  the  Ingalls 
Building  on  May  1.  The  company  has  reopened  its 
office  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  the  Union  Building, 
with  Fred  Nicholson,  formerly  with  R.  G.  Crenshaw, 
in  charge  as  district  manager.  At  the  meeting  of 
this  company  last  week,  H.  G.  Tildesley  was  elected 
president;  E.  M.  Tildesley,  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  H.  B.  Francis,  secretary'. 

1  he  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Toronto  last  week,  elected  John  M. 
Daly,  of  London,  president;  J.  A.  McLea'n,  of  Wing- 
ham,  vice-president,  and  the  following  directors : 
G.  N.  M.  Baker,  of  Lindsay;  J.  M.  Fowlds,  of  Osh- 
awa ;  G.  F.  Rogers,  of  St.  Catharines ;  J.  McEwan, 
of  Goderich ;  F.  Dunlop,  of  Hamilton ;  M.  F.  Cray, 
of  Guelph,  and  J.  A.  Harrison,  of  Toronto.  Bert  A. 
Cajpell  is  permanent  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  having  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  sales  agents  for  the  Rockhill  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
control  of  which  was  recently  purchased  by  interests 
identified  with  that  house,  Charles  Lediard  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  position  of  New  York  sales  agent  as 
of  April  1.  Mr.  Lediard  has,  however,  secured  a 
large  block  of  Rockhill  coal  which  he  will  continue 
to  supply  to  his  trade  as  heretofore.  Further  de¬ 
tails  regarding  his  plans  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

1  he  Reed  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  the  McCrory  Building, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  with  O.  W.  Sanner  in  charge.  He 
on  Tuesday  closed  contracts  for  750,000  tons  of  ex¬ 
port  coal  to  be  shipped  during  the  year.  This  ton¬ 
nage  will  originate  in  the  Fairmont  district  and  the 
bulk  of  the  business  will  pass  through  the  banks  in 
Fairmont.  Of  this  550,000  tons  will  be  loaded  in  the 
Fairmont  region  and  200,000  tons  in  the  Youghio- 
gheny  fields. 

At  a  special  meeting  last  week  of  the  Buffalo  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Coal  Association  an  address  was 
made  by  Secretary  George  C.  Lehmann,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  asking  that  body  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  C.  of  C.  and  act  through  a  com¬ 
mittee,  as  many  other  business  bodies  in  the  city  are 
doing.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  nominated  and  is  expected  to  be 
elected  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  this  week:  S.  V.  R. 
Spaulding,  C.  L.  Couch,  H.  B.  Alderman,  W.  D. 
Ward  and  F.  J.  Durdan. 

The  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  railroads  have  issued  bonds  bearing  7% 
interest  shows  what  a  problem  the  railroads  are 
confronted  with  in  the  obtaining  of  new  capital  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  the  all-important  new 
equipment.  Years  ago  when  there  was  an  occa¬ 
sional  reference  to  some  first  mortgage  7%  bond 
issued  by  a  pioneer  line,  one  was  apt  to  think  how 
fortunate  our  grandfathers  were  in  being  able  to 
buy  profitable  securities,  but  now  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  (or  a  better  one)  is  available  to  the  folks  of 
the  present  day,  and  few  seem  particularly  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  death  in  Toronto  of  Elias  Rogers  on  the  10th 
removes  from  that  community  the  man  who  was  in 
his  day  called  the  Coal  King  of  Canada,  the  com¬ 
pany  bearing  his  name  being  the  largest  retail  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Dominion.  He  was  at  one  time  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  on  entering  the  coal  trade 
opened  the  first  mine  in  Jefferson  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Returning  to  Toronto,  in  which  county  he 
was  born  69  years  ago,  he  entered  the  coal  trade 
with  his  brother,  Samuel,  but  nine  years  ago  sold 
his  interest  to  his  son,  Alfred  Rogers,  who  is  now 
president  of  the  company.  Another  son,  John 
Rogers,  and  four  daughters,  together  with  the 
widow,  survive.  A  third  son  was  killed  in  battle  in 
France.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  public-spirited  citizen 
and  held  several  city  offices  in  his  day,  among  them 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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FEBRUARY  COAL  EXPORTS. 


Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 
coke,  to  various  countries,  during  February,  1920, 
were : 

Anthracite — France,  7;  Greece,  5;  Italy,  192;  Neth¬ 
erlands,  520;  Switzerland,  7,651;  Canada,  254,958; 
Guatemala,  50;  Honduras,  300;  Panama,  289;  Mexi¬ 
co,  339;  Cuba,  7,366;  Dominican  Republic,  688;  Co¬ 
lombia,  3;  total,  272,368  tons. 

Bituminous — Azores  and  Madeira  Islands,  1,501 ; 
Denmark,  5,878;  France,  72,649;  Greece,  18,669; 
Italy,  81,739;  Netherlands,  49,634;  Poland  and  Dan¬ 
zig,  6,762;  Routnania,  2;  Russia  in  Europe,  6,470; 
Spain,  3,351;  Sweden,  8,886;  Switzerland,  17,123; 
Bermuda,  5,340;  British  Honduras,  53;  Canada,  541,- 
270;  Guatemala,  50;  Honduras,  750;  Nicaragua, 
150;  Panama,  30,692;  Mexico,  11,263;  Jamaica, 
5,436;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  3,567;  other  British 
West  Indies,  8,903;  Cuba,  130,846;  Danish  West  In¬ 
dies,  2,212;  Dutch  West  Indies,  8,617;  French  West 
Indies,  831;  Dominican  Republic,  1,919;  Argentina, 
70,902;  Brazil,  47,241;  Chili,  18,352;  Peru,  10;  Vene¬ 
zuela,  1,800;  China,  10;  Egypt,  5,927 ;  total,  1,168,- 
806  tons. 

Coke— Belgium,  510;  Norway,  35;  Routnania,  2; 
Canada,  34.119;  Guatemala,  3;  Mexico,  17,297;  Cuba, 
87;  Dominican  Republic,  3;  Chili,  2,919;  Ecuador, 
10;  Peru,  4,862;  Venezuela,  10;  total,  59,866  tons. 

Exports  by  Customs  Districts. 

Anthracite — Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  5;  Ver¬ 
mont,  960;  St.  Lawrence,  85,993;  Rochester,  1,489; 
Buffalo,  164,519;  New  York,  2,933;  Philadelphia,  13,- 
717;  Florida,  1,300';  New  Orleans,  390;  San  Antonio, 
106;  El  Paso,  190;  Southern  California,  3;  Wash¬ 
ington,  46;  Dakota,  110;  Duluth  and  Superior,  558; 
Michigan,  49;  total,  272,368  tons. 

Bituminous — Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  1,961; 
Vermont,  82,609;  Rochester,  44,762;  Buffalo,  291,- 
795;  New  York,  2,858;  Philadelphia,  49,622;  Mary¬ 
land,  67,462;  Virginia,  423,841;  South  Carolina,  62,- 
222;  Georgia,  6,557;  Florida,  189;  Mobile,  52;  New 
Orleans,  5,181;  San  Antonio,  575;  El  Paso,  6,998; 
Arizona,  1,750;  Southern  California,  38;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1;  Washington,  307;  Dakota,  2,209;  Duluth 
and  Superior,  13,320;  Michigan,  104,317;  Porto  Rico, 
180;  total,  1,168,806  tons. 

Cuba — Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  100;  Vermont, 
272;  St.  Lawrence,  1,070;  Buffalo,  20,898;  New  York, 
1,926;  Maryland,  6,429;  Virginia,  86;  New  Orleans, 
177 ;  Sabine,  42;  El  Paso,  6,927 ;  Arizona,  10,149;  San 
Francisco,  11;  Washington,  54;  Dakota,  301;  Duluth 
and  Superior,  93;  Michigan,  11,331;  total,  59,866 
tons. 

Bunker  Coal  Supplied. 

New  York,  191,128;  Philadelphia,  38,960;  Mary¬ 
land  29,157 ;  Virginia,  140,891. 


Some  Vacant  Space. 

About  40  years  ago  when  the  brown-stone  era  was 
in  its  glory,  the  architecture  of  the  day  required,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  the  parlor  floors  of  those  old-style, 
high-stooped  houses  should  be  made  particularly 
lofty. 

They  were  deemed  the  more  palatial  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  and  notwithstanding  the  extra  stairs  that  had 
to  be  climbed  to  reach  the  upper  floors  because  of 
unnecessary  elevation,  they  seemed  to  be  “all  the 
go,”  as  the  saying  was,  in  those  days;  and  what  an 
area  of  semi  or  even  total  darkness  there  was  in  the 
back  end  of  these  old  parlors,  according  to  the  char¬ 
acteristic  layout  of  the  times! 

Now  that  all  housing  conditions  are  attracting  so 
much  attention,  our  friend  Joggins  calculates  that 
the  cubic  area  wasted  in  the  form  of  unnecessarily 
lofty  parlors  and  unavailable  middle  space  would 
suffice  to  supply  modern  day  parlor,  bedroom  and 
bath,  not  only  for  all  the  homeless,  but  for  all  those 
inconveniently  located.  Now  for  a  magician  to  util¬ 
ize  the  waste  space! 


The  No.  1  mine  of  the  Buffalo  Thacker  Coal  Co. 
at  Ottawa,  W.  Va.,  was  reopened  a  few  days  ago 
after  having  been  sealed  up  for  over  two  months  on 
account  of  a  fire. 
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Montreal  Trade  Hopeful. 

Montreal,  April  15. — There  is  no  reason  for  the 
public  to  become  alarmed  over  the  anthracite  situ¬ 
ation,  according  to  local  retailers.  Canada  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  faced  with  the  prospects  of  a  coal  shortage 
next  winter;  but  the  position  is  not  such  as  would 
demand  more  than  the  exercise  of  due  caution  and 
foresight.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  a  stampede 
after  coal  at  this,  the  most  critical  season  of  the  year, 
say  the  dealers. 

Quebec  is  probably  the  most  fortunately  situated 
of  Canadian  provinces,  in  that  the  population  being 
largely  concentrated  in  big  cities,  distribution  is  much 
easier.  Supplies  concentrate  in  Quebec  and  Montreal 
and  reach  the  population  much  more  evenly  than  in 
districts  where  a  number  of  small  towns  have  to  be 
supplied  separately.  In  any  case,  the  deciding  factor 
is  the  weather  of  next  winter. 

The  procedure  generally  recommended  is  to  place 
orders  for  a  portion  of  next  winter’s  supply  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  reliable  dealer,  for  delivery  as  early  as 
possible.  This  would  enable  merchants  to  estimate 
exactly  their  requirements  and  insure  their  fulfilment. 


Spaulding  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  has 
opened  an  office  at  324  West  Broad  street. 


New  Brooklyn  Combination. 

The  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.,  recently  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  20,000 
shares  of  common  stock,  no  par  value,  is  the  medium 
through  which  an  important  consolidation  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  retail  coal  interests  is  to  be  effected.  The  scope 
of  the  new  merger  will  not  be  confined  to  Brooklyn 
proper,  but  it  will  include  dealers  in  Long  Island 
City  and  outlying  sections  of  Queens. 

Five  large  retail  firms  have  already  gone  into  the 
combination,  and  negotiations  are  being  carried  on 
with  several  others.  Probably  ten  or  a  dozen  deal¬ 
ers  will,  be  taken  in  eventually. 

Those  who  have  already  arranged  to  turn  their 
business  over  to  the  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.  are 
understood  to  be  S.  Tuttle’s  Son  &  Co.,  operating 
several  yards  in  Brooklyn ;  John  F.  Schmadeke,  Inc., 
of  497  Union  street,  Brooklyn ;  Z.  O.  Nelson  &  Son, 
with  a  yard  at  490  Degraw  street ;  the  Jurgen  Rathjen 
Co.,  whose  yard  is  on  Vernon  avenue,  Long  Island 
City,  and  John  B.  Reimer,  of  OzOne  Park.  A.  Busch 
&  Son  is  another  firm  mentioned. 

While  the  organization  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  reported  that  R.  J.  Wulff,  who  now 
conducts  the  Schmadeke  business,  is  slated  for  elec¬ 
tion  as  president  of  the  new  enterprise. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater. 


Broken  . . 

....$5.95  $7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

Egg  . 

.  6.35-7.10*  8.20-8.95* 

6.55-7.30* 

8.40-9.15* 

6.80 

8.65 

Stove  .... 

.  6.60-7.35*  8.45-9.20* 

6.80-7.55* 

8.65-9.40* 

7.20 

9.05 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.70-7.45*  8.55-9.30* 

6.80-7.55* 

8.65-9.40* 

7.20 

9.05 

Pea  . 

.  5.30-6.00*  7.05-7.75* 

5.40-6.00* 

7.05-7.75* 

5.65 

7.40 

Buckwheat 

.  3.40-4.50*  5.15-6.25* 

•  •  •  • 

a  •  •  • 

Rice  . 

.  2.75-3.25*  4.50-5.00* 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Barley  . . . . 

.  1.50-2.25t  3.2S-4.00t 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  » 

•Lowest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 

tHighest  quotations 

represent  Company  circular. 

White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

A.  

Lykens  Valley. 

Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York. 

r  . 

Mines.  Lower  Ports. 
F.  o.  b.  New  York. 
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>AFFECTION  OF  THE 
RETAILERS. 


Coal  Merchants  Feel  Deeply  but  Shy  Little 
as  a  Rule. 

1  he  Monroe  Administration  was  generally  termed 
the  “era  of  good  feeling,”  but  probably  the  re¬ 
verse  thereof  will  be  applied  to  the  present  period  of 
time.  One  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  the  day, 
when  there  is  so  much  unrest  and  discontent 
abroad  in  the  land,  is  the  development  of  hos¬ 
tility  between  the  retail  interest  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  is  something  that  those  who  feel 
the  most  deeply  about  are  wont  to  keep  to  them¬ 
selves  to  a  certain  extent,  realizing  that  this  is  a 
feature  that  must  be  spoken  of  guardedly.  But 
those  who  circulate  among  the  trade  as  do  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  find  that  it  is  a  factor  of 
considerable  importance. 

It  is  true  that  various  prominent  officials  have 
undertaken  to  mollify  their  customers  to  a  com¬ 
mendable  extent,  and  by  kind  words  at  conven¬ 
tions  and  elsewhere  have  done  what  they  could 
to  straighten  things  out,  so  to  speak.  Even  so, 
-through  forgetting  these  good  intentions  or 
through  the  arbitrary  actions  of  subordinates, 
there  continue  to  be  more  than  a  few  grounds  for 
complaint  and  the  lack  of  that  pleasant  personal 
relationship  that  adds  to  the  comfort  of  doing 
business. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  a  certain  aloofness 
which  is  apt  to  breed  resentment,  all  unknown 
to  the  folks  higher  up.  In  this  connection  we  are 
sometimes  reminded  of  a  Rockefeller  anecdote 
we  heard  at  first  hand  a  long  while  back. 

It  seems  that  years  ago,  when  the  oil  king 
was  able  to  get  around  quite  spryly,  the  great 
John  D.  was  walking  about  Pocantico  Hills  and 
met  a  neighboring  land-owner  in  the  fields.  By 
way  of  starting  conversation,  the  old  resident 
said,  “What  do  you  think  of  my  farm,  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller?” 

John  D.  replied,  “It’s  a  nice  place,  but  I  thought 
it  belonged  to  me.” 

“No,”  said  the  old  resident,  “your  land  ends 
at  that  fence.” 

“Well,”  continued  the  oil  man,  “we  are  close 
neighbors  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends. 
You  must  come  and  see  me  sometimes.” 

This  flattering  invitation  was,  of  course,  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  on  three  separate  occasions  various 
flunkies  barred  the  way  of  the  neighbor  when  he 
sought  to  see  the  oil  king  and  the  former  felt 
that  he  had  been  rather  shabbily  treated. 


He  Knew  a  Good  Thing. 

A  stranger  blew  into  a  New  York  wholesale  of¬ 
fice  the  other  day  and  asked  for  the  sales  manager. 
He  explained  that  he  was  not  a  coal  man,  but  while 
in  a  mining  town  had  been  offered  25,000  tons  of 
“slow  steaming  coal”  at  a  price  that  looked  good 
to  him.  Having  no  acquaintance  among  consumers, 
he  was  willing  to  turn  his  option  over  to  a  jobber 
and  take  50  per  cent  of  the  profits. 

Asked  how  the  coal  analyzed,  the  young  man  pro¬ 
duced  an  analysis  showing  38  per  cent  fixed  carbon 
and  36  per  cent  ash. 

Slow  steaming  is  right,”  said  the  sales  manager 
when  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock.  “In  fact, 
it’s  too  slow  for  our  customers,  I  am  afraid.” 

And  the  visitor  went  away  in  search  of  someone 
who  wasn’t  so  fussy. 


Propositions  for  a  State  tax  on  anthracite,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  communi¬ 
ties  which  suffer  from  the  past  or  present  proc¬ 
esses  of  mining,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
State  board  of  pardons,  were  presented  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Revision  Commis¬ 
sion  at  its  recent  hearing  in  Harrisburg.  Recent 
mine  cave-ins  at  Scranton,  which  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  surface  property,  were  cited 
as  showing  the  need  of  a  special  fund  to  cover 
losses  of  this  nature. 


BITUMINOUS  TONNAGE  FALLS. 


Weekly  Output  Down  Eleven  Per  Cent  as  Re¬ 
sult  of  Early  April  Holidays. 

The  celebration  of  Eight  Hour  Day  and  Good 
Friday  caused  a  drop  of  over  1,000,000  tons,  or  11 
per  cent,  in  the  bituminous  output  for  the  week 
ending  April  3.  This  was  a  smaller  loss  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  view  of  two  holidays  falling 
on  consecutive  days,  and  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  an  improved  car  supply  permitted 
the  mines  to  ship  heavily  during  the  first  three  days 
of  the  week.  The  tonnage  was  heavier  than  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  any  of  the  three  preceding 
years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  country’s  soft  coal 
production  for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with  comparisons  for 
a  year  ago : 

Net  Tons 


Week  ending : 

1920 

1919 

February  28  . 

8,090,000 

March  6  . 

8,081,000 

March  13  . 

8,050,000 

March  20  . 

7,484,000 

March  27  . 

'  7,592,000 

April  3  . 

6,984,000 

Tonnage  of  Coal  and  Calendar  Years. 

The  total  bituminous  production  for  the  coal  year 
ending  April  1  is  estimated  at  487,000,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  504,000,000  tons  for  the  coal  year 
1916-1917,  which  the  Geological  Survey  uses  in  this 
instance  as  the  basis  for  comparison  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  last  pre-war  year. 

The  tonnage  produced  since  the  first  of  January 
amounts  to  140,600,0000  tons,  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  even  the  war  years,  being  29,400,000  tons 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1919,  900,000 
tons  ahead  of  1918  and  within  1,850,000  tons  of ’the 
high  record  established  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1917, 

Car  supply  during  the  week  ending  March  27  is 
commented  upon  as  follows  by  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  : 

Severe  as  the  car  shortage  was,  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  occurred  over  the  week  of  March  20.  The 
total  loss  on  account  of  transportation  declined  from 
37.1  to  35.6  per  cent.  The  most  marked  improvement 
was  reported  from  Central  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cumberland-Piedmont,  Fairmont  and 
Pocahontas  regions  also  a  change  for  the  better  was 
reported.  In  some  other  districts,  notably  Westmore- 
land  and  Somerset  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  northern 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  shortage  became  more  acute. 
In  the  last-named  State  losses  on  account  of  trans¬ 
portation  rose  from  39.6  to  45.8  per  cent  of  full  time.” 


New  Building  Projects  Down  Town. 

We  have  heretofore  noted  with  interest  the  sev¬ 
eral  plans  under  way  for  new  buildings  in  lower 
Manhattan,  pointing  out  that  even  if  they  do  not  in 
themselves  tend  to  afford  quarters  for  the  coal  trade 
they  will  lessen  the  present  tremendous  pressure 
for  space  and  give  the  coal  men  opportunity  to  get 
together  again  ere  long.  The  latest  proposition  is  a 
twelve-story  building  on  the  east  front  of  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  occupying  entire  block  between  Carlisle 
and  Albany  streets.  Estimated  cost  is  $1,750,000. 

Another  down-town  building  proposition  which 
promises  good  results,  indirectly  at  least,  for  the  coal 
men,  after  a  while,  is  the  new  structure  of  the  Scan- 
dmavian-American  Line,  which  will  put  up  a  seven- 
story  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Whitehall 
and  Bridge  streets.  The  company  referred  to  has 
for  twenty  years  past  occupied  moderate  space  in  the 
\\  ashington  Building  and,  in  its  new  structure  will 
doubtless  have  considerable  space  to  spare  for  rental 
purposes. 


The  Amherst  Supply  Co.,  Amherst,  Ohio,  handles 
the  bulk  of  coal  tonnage  at  that  place  and  is  man¬ 
aged  by  J.  H.  Sheilby. 


ROBINSON  REASSURES  PUBLIC. 


Sees  No  Danger  of  Bituminous  Shortage  and 
Calls  High  Prices  Unjustified. 

Herbert  N.  Shenton,  who  acted  as  secretary  of 
die  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  declaring  that  the  27  per  cent  wage  increase 
awarded  to  the  soft  coal  miners  by  the  commission 
is  not  responsible  for  the  advance  in  prices  which 
has  occurred  since  April  1.  Mr.  Shenton’s  an¬ 
nouncement  is  understood  to  have  been  made  at  the 
instance  of  Henry  M.  Robinson,  a  member  of  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Robinson  evidently  believes  that  the  advice 
to  buy  coal  early  has  been  misunderstood  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  he  says  that  the  “frenzied  bidding  up  of  prices 
at  this  time  is  entirely  unjustified,”  and  that  the  sta¬ 
tistical  position  of  the  soft  coal  industry  shows  there 
is  no  real  shortage  or  any  danger  of  one.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  danger  of  heavy  exports  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  tight  situation  in  the  home  market  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  prediction  is  made 
that  prices  will  soon  come  down  through  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

There  are  various  causes  for  the  present  tem¬ 
porary  upward  trend  in  prices  of  bituminous  coal,” 
says  the  statement.  "There  was  a  rearrangement  in 
the  distribution  of  coal  April  1.  The  first  week  in 
Apiil  happened  to  include  the  low  production  period 
always  associated  with  Easter,  and  high  cost  produc¬ 
tion  mines  which  have  for  years  been  able  to  operate 
only  because  of  the  fixed  price  conditions  are  making 
a  last  effort  to  obtain  what  they  can. 

Limitations  of  Foreign  Trade. 

‘‘A  widespread  feeling  has  developed  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  coal  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  owing  to  foreign  demand.  Some  point  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Frelinghuysen’s  statement  of  foreign  need  for 
coal.  Doubtless  coal  is  badly  needed  in  Europe,  and 
such  as  cannot  be  supplied  from  other  sources  will 
come  from  the  United  States,  but  there  are  limita¬ 
tions  to  our  ability  to  make  foreign  shipments  and 
the  present  large  foreign  demand  is  not  likely  to  be 
continuous  enough  to  warrant  the  permanent  en- 
laigement  of  dock  facilities  and  the  diverting  into 
coal  trade  of  a  large  portion  of  our  merchant  fleet. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fleet  which  was  sup¬ 
plying  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was  one 
of  the  greatest  that  the  United  States  has  ever  gotten 
together,  the  total  number  of  short  tons  conveyed 
by  this  fleet  to  Europe  was  not  in  excess  of  7,500,- 
000  tons  of  cargo  from  our  entrance  into  the  war 
through  April,  1919. 

During  1919  we  exported  overseas  7,198,000  long 
tons  of  coal.  This  record  was  better  than  that  of 
any  other  year,  with  one  exception.  During  the  first 
ten  months  of  1919  we  were  exporting  coal  overseas 
at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  before.  It  is  therefore 
safe  to  say  on  this  basis  that  our  coal  exports  over¬ 
seas  in  1920  cannot  exceed  10,000,000  tons,  which  is 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

“There  seems  also  to  misapprehension  as  to  pro¬ 
duction.  The  weekly  reports  of  the  Geological  sur¬ 
vey  show  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
production  was  above  production  last  year  and  slight¬ 
ly  above  production  under  high  pressure  in  1918. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  based  on  the  past  few 
months  for  the  successful  skyrocketing  of  prices.” 


McNeil  Gets  Bunker  Contract. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  has  accepted  the  bid 
of  the  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  for  furnish¬ 
ing  approximately  260,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
at  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  during 
the  coming  year.  All  the  other  bids  were  rejected. 

The  Philadelphia  bid  was  for  140,000  tons  at  $6.70 
per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  piers,  while  the  Baltimore  bid 
calls  for  120,000  tons  at  $6.63. 


C.  E.  Mauer,  president  of  the  Glens  Run  Coal  Co., 
made  a  speech  on  the  coal  situation  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Cleveland  Purchasing  Agents’  Association, 
Thursday  evening  last,  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 
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FAIRMONT  NOTES. 


C.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  is  home 
from  Atlantic  City. 

William  Sturgiss,  of  the  Phoenix  Steel  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  in  the  region  last  week. 

John  A.  Clark,  of  the  Clark  coal  interest,  is  in 
Columbus,  O.,  receiving  medical  attention. 

Vice-president  Frank  R.  Lyon,  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  is  home  from  Atlantic  City. 

Benjamin  Bissell,  Baltimore,  general  manager  of 
the  Century  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Fairmont  last  week. 

Benjamin  Evans,  of  the  West  Fork  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  City. 

Harry  B.  Clark,  of  the  Harry  B.  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Atlantic  City. 

H.  W.  Crawford,  of  the  Arkwright  Coal  Co.,  is 
on  a  business  trip  preparatory  to  removing  to 
Fairmont. 

O.  C.  Straight  and  Fred  B.  McClure,  mining  engi¬ 
neers,  have  purchased  the  business  of  the  Fairmont 
Engineering  Co.  and  have  opened  offices  in  the 
Fleming  Building. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Forest  Coal 
Co.,  composed  of  Fairmonters  as  follows :  A.  P. 
Brady,  S.  D.  Brady,  H.  E.  Engle,  Hon.  E.  M.  Sho- 
walter  and  H.  Showalter. 

The  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
has  opened  a  coal  office  at  316  Fairmont  Hotel. 
R.  Aurnudel  is  the  representative  and  he  will  pur¬ 
chase  coal  for  lake  shipment. 

H.  K.  Stauffer,  of  the  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.’s  Pitts¬ 
burgh  office,  was  in  the  Fairmont  region  last  week. 
He  is  well  known  to  Fairmonters  because  as  a  trav¬ 
eling  representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration  he 
spent  some  months  here. 

Coal  men  in  the  Fairmont  region  are  interested  in 
a  drive  to  raise  $85,000  from  the  Baptists  of  Fair¬ 
mont  in  the  Inter-Church  movement.  Among  these 
are :  C.  H.  Jenkins  and  M.  C.  Lough,  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  and  J.  F.  Cole  and  R.  H.  Johnson,  of  the 
Crescent  Fuel  Co. 


No  Monopoly  of  Skill. 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  the  success  attained  by 
the  volunteers  who,  following  the  example  set  on 
the  other  side  when  a  railroad  strike  threatened  all 
travel  and  transportation  in  England,  took  hold  so 
effectively  and  were  able  to  operate  a  few  trains, 
at  least. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  certain  of  the 
more  or  less  restricted  trades  under  the  domination 
of  brotherhoods,  as  in  the  case  of  the  firemen,  really 
involve  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  work,  and 
that  business  men  can  perform  the  service  for  a 
while  at  least  as  well  as  those  daily  accustomed  to  it. 
There  is  a  saying  in  the  Navy  that  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  fireman  are  a  strong  back  and  a  weak 
mind.  Like  many  service  sayings  this  is  somewhat 
of  an  exaggeration,  but  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
truth  to  it.  It  might  be  well,  too,  if  the  fact  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  much  over-rated  position 
of  engineer  could  be  filled  by  men  accustomed  to 
operating  automobiles. 

The  mere  running  of  a  locomotive  Is  simplicity 
itself,  and  now  that  the  work  of  caring  for  an 
engine  before  and  after  the  run  is  performed  by 
hostlers,  engine-driving  is  what  the  boys  call  a 
“cinch.”  The  great  responsibility  of  the  position 
devolves  not  upon  the  mere  running,  but  upon  the 
matter  of  stopping  when  required;  and  not  stopping 
too  quickly  it  might  be  said. 

A  few  experiences  tending  to  show  that  certain 
folks  are  not  indispensable  is  valuable  all  along 
the  line. 


MICHIGAN  COAL  MEN  MEET. 


George  Cushing  Principal  Speaker  at  Rig 
Trade  Gathering  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  wholesalers  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  a  meeting  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  coal  trade  of  western  Michigan  was  held  at 
Grand  Rapids  on  April  9.  Over  one  hundred  were 
present. 

George  H.  Cushing  gave  an  estimate  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  this  year,  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  mines,  and  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
railroads.  His  principal  statement  was  that  while 
the  demand  was  less  than  in  1918,  and  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  cars 
was  vastly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  coal  needed, 
the  great  danger  was  that  the  railroads  would  not 
have  locomotives  enough  to  move  the  cars.  He  said 
this  was  a  condition  which  had  persisted  since  the 
fall  of  1915,  and  the  absence  of  the  locomotive¬ 
building  program  was  proving  serious  to  the  coal 
trade  prospects  this  year. 

His  recommendation  was  that  since  it  will  be 
difficult  to  move  coal,  the  retailers  should  divide 
their  tonnage  requirements  for  the  year  into  equal 
monthly  and  even  weekly  amounts,  and  move  coal 
according  to  a  fixed  schedule. 

A  new  and  perhaps  interesting  suggestion  was  that 
it  was  unsafe  this  year  to  wait  even  two  weeks  for 
any  favorite  grade  of  coal.  He  said,  “If  you  can¬ 
not  get  one  kind  of  coal,  buy  another;  take  care 
of  your  customers  without  regard  to  the  convenience 
of  mines.  You  cannot  afford  to  delay  supplying  your 
customers  while  miners  strike  or  producers  speculate 
in  foreign  trade.” 

The  questions  asked  by  the  coal  men  present  had 
principally  to  do  with  the  availability  of  certain  kinds 
of  coal  for  Middle  West  shipment.  The  most  in¬ 
sistent  question  was  whether  smokeless  coal  would 
move  west  this  year. 

His  reply  was  that  normal  production  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal  was  about  35,000,000  tons,  of  which  about 
20,000,000  tons  were  consumed  by  the  people  who 
owned  the  mines.  This  left  about  15,000,000  tons  for 
the  commercial  market.  Of  this  amount  fully 
6,000,000  tons  would  undoubtedly  move  into  export, 
leaving  less  than  the  normal  amount,  barring  a  large 
increase  from  production,  for  distribution  to  the 
American  trade. 


Charles  Lediard  Enters  Bunker  Trade. 

Charles  Lediard,  who  has  represented  the  Rockhill 
Iron  &  Coal  Co.  in  the  New  York  market  since 
1916,  has  started  in  business  on  his  own  account,  the 
new  owners  of  the  Rockhill  mines  having  facilities 
for  marketing  the  output  direct. 

Mr.  Lediard  has  been  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  local  bituminous  trade  for  about  thirty  years, 
specializing  in  the  bunker  business  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  time.  He  will  continue  to  devote  most 
of  his  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  trade,  having 
made  arrangements  for  a  heavy  tonnage  of  high- 
grade  coal  suitable  for  steamship  use,  including  a 
large  block  of  Rockhill  coal. 

His  address  will  be  17  Battery  Place,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  he  will  trade  under  his  own  name  for  the 
present. 


A  press  dispatch  from  London  says  reports  have 
been  received  that  the  Norwegian  Government  has 
practically  completed  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  400,000  tons  of  American  coal.  It  is  understood, 
the  report  adds,  that  the  prices  quoted  on  this  busi¬ 
ness  were  slightly  below  those  named  by  British 
exporters,  allowing  for  the  exchange  rates. 


Some  Change  Since  Years  Ago. 

Now  that  the  spring  moving  season  is  coming 
around  and  new  office  locations  are  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  determined,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
the  number  of  concerns  in  the  coal  trade  in  New 
York,  over  and  above  the  old-established  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  of  years  ago. 

While  the  anthracite  companies  have  increased 
greatly  in  importance,  it  is  well-known  that  they 
have  not  increased  in  number  and  the  growth  of 
the  personnel  in  the  trade  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  number  of  soft  coal  houses,  very  few 
individual  anthracite  interests  having  established 
New  York  offices  in  recent  years. 

At  one  time  the  wholesale  trade  could  be 
covered  in  rather  short  order— seeing  Mr. 
Olyphant,  Mr.  Sloan,  or  Mr.  Holden,  and  Geo. 
A.  Hoyt,  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  companies’  standpoint.  “Brock” 
Ely  and  Mr.  Mershon  could  speak  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators,  and  the  soft  coal  interests 
were  also  quite  concentrated.  The  Georges 
Creek  interests  were  almost  a  unit  and  an  inter¬ 
view  with  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  four 
old-established  concerns  gave  a  good  line  on  the 
business  in  that  field. 

The  Berwind-White,  Powel  and  Morrisdale 
offices  told  the  story  for  Central  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  middlemen  or  jobbers  were  but  few  in 
number.  The  great  smokeless  fields  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  two  offices,  C.  C.  &  B.  and  the  C.  8c  O. 
Probably  Jos.  K.  Wells  was  the  leader  of  the 
individual  traders,  and  all  of  the  offices  were  located 
below  Cortlandt  street. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  ths 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 


FOR  SALE — River  anthracite,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rice  coal  (D.,  L.  &  W.  and 
P.  R.R.  origin).  Immediate  delivery. 
Address,  “F.  A.  M.,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


WANTED 


We  would  be  pleased  to  obtain  copy  of  the 
Anthracite  Pagoda  Chart,  published  about 
ten  years  ago,  by  the  late  F.  E.  Saward. 
Address  "Box  143”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL  AND  COKE— 
Office  Director  of  Purchase,  Regular  Sup¬ 
plies  Div.,  Raw  Materials  and  Paints 
Branch,  Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 
C. — Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  here 
until  10  o’clock  a.  m„  May  14,  1920,  and 
then  opened,  for  furnishing  coal  and  coke 
required  at  various  posts,  camps  and  stations 
of  Army  during  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1920.  Information  on  application. 


E.  RUSSELL  NORTON 

boston  Davenport  Miller  Vein  Coal  NEW  yqrk 
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Physical  and  Financial  Needs  of  Railroads. 

Authorities  State  There  Is  Immediate  Need  for  100,000  Cars,  2,000  Locomotives,  50,000  Miles 

of  Steel  Rails  and  Improved  Terminal  Facilities. 


With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  requirements  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  as  regards  financing, 
new  equipment,  etc.,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
recently  obtained  authoritative  data  and  statements 
of  opinion  from  high  officials  of  various  systems,  the 
results  being  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  publi¬ 
cation. 

All  authorities  are  agreed,  it  is  stated,  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  supplies  of  refrigerator, 
box,  flat,  coal,  stock  and  passenger  cars.  Failure  to 
maintain  during  the  war  period  normal  replacements 
reduced,  it  is  said,  by  100,000  the  required  number  of 
freight  cars.  A  distinguished  railway  authority 
states  that  in  the  matter  of  refrigerator  cars  alone 
there  are  at  present  20,000  less  than  existed  in  1910. 
It  is  stated  that  since  1917  virtually  no  passenger 
cars  have  been  added  to  the  service,  the  present 
deficiency  in  that  type  of  car  being  4,000. 

Equally  severe  deficiencies  are  noted  with  respect 
to  locomotives.  Urgent  need  is  felt  for  at  least  2,000. 
Turning  to  the  consideration  of  rail  supplies,  bridges 
and  other  maintenance  of  way  equipment  brings  no 
encouragement.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  replacement  has 
been  neglected  to  the  great  injury  of  the  service. 

Terminal  facilities  are  reported  as  being  on  the 
whole  inadequate,  as  is  well  evidenced  by  crowded 
conditions  and  aggravated  congestion  at  all  impor¬ 
tant  traffic  centers. 

In  consequence  of  these  deficiencies  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  general  clogging  up  of  the  channels  of 
commerce.  Raw  materials  and  semi-finished  com¬ 
modities  are  not  being  distributed. 

Extent  of  Coal  Car  Shortage. 

One  high  official  states  that  the  coal  cars  available 
meet  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  the 
mines.  Data  recently  procured  and  published  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  reveal  with 
great  vividness  the  reaction  of  such  car  shortage 
upon  the  mines  themselves  in  the  volume  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  output  and  labor  conditions. 

In  the  Middle  West  huge  grain  supplies  await  in 
vain  the  carrier;  in  Minneapolis  lie  unmoved,  it  is 
said,  hundreds  of  carloads  of  flour  long  since  con¬ 
signed  to  the  East  without  result.  In  equal  or  larger 
proportions  vast  quantities  of  steel  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  lumber  and  live  stock,  farm  produce  from  the 
South,  remain  outside  the  market  for  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation.  This  condition  means  the  maintenance  of 
the  high  price  levels,  discouragement  of  productive 
enterprise  and  the  irremediable  waste  of  hundreds 
of  millions  in  foodstuffs  and  other  perishables. 

Restoration  Will  Be  Slow. 

To  remedy  the  situation  the  railroads  are  having 
to  cope  with  two  hostile  elements — the  time  element 
and  the  financial  element.  The  first  is  important 
because  of  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  fill 
orders  for  the  heavy  and  complicated  equipment 
needed  by  the  roads. 

The  mills  of  the  country  cannot  turn  out  100,000 
cars,  2,000  locomotives  and  50,000  miles  of  steel  rails 
in  a  day.  And  unfortunately  while  these  items  are 
being  replaced,  slowly  as  they  must  be,  another  100,- 
000  cars  and  2,000  locomotives  will  pass  into  the 
scrap  heap.  And  in  the  meantime  the  processes  of 
waste  and  stagnation  are  going  on. 

But  the  acquisition  of  new  equipment  is  not, 
unfortunately,  the  only  obstacle,  or  even  the  chief 
one.  The  problem  of  financing  the  huge  necessary 
expenditures  remains  yet  to  be  solved.  The  rail¬ 
way  security  market  is  still  far  below  the  level  of 
three  years  ago.  Extreme  uncertainty,  as  well  as 
general  depression,  still  persists. 

Importance  of  Rate  Increase. 

No  complete  recovery,  it  is  asserted,  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  until  satisfactory  rate  readjustments  have 
been  made  and  firmly  established.  In  this  direction 
but  slight  progress  has  as  yet  been  made,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  hugeness  of  the  undertaking,  some 
months  must  elapse  before  final  accomplishments 
can  dissipate  the  elements  of  uncertainty. 

With  the  public  in  no  mood  to  absorb  just  at  this 


time  further  offerings  from  the  railroads,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  thought  that  governmental  action  of  some 
sort  will  be  invoked  to  give  at  least  indirect  support 
to  railway  financial  operations.  The  recent  railroad 
legislation  makes  provision  for  a  $300,000,000  re¬ 
volving  fund. 

The  adequacy  of  this  amount  may  be  roughly 
indicated  by  recalling  that  the  most  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  immediately  necessary  expenditures  for 
rolling  stock  alone  calls  for  $722,000,000.  Addition 
to  this  sum  of  amoujits  needed  for  other  and  equally 
urgent  purposes  would  create  figures  compared  to 
which  the  Government’s  $300,000,000  seem  but  a 
paltry  pittance,  especially  upon  considering  that  it  is 
hedged  about  with  limitations  which  make  a  large 
part  of  the  amount  unavailable  for  present  needs. 

Testimony  as  to  present  conditions  which  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  railroad  officials  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  complaint.  It  is  designed  only  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  in  all  quarters  real  thinking  and  sympathetic 
action  in  order  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  may 
be  truly  co-operative.  Railway  executives  are  de¬ 
termined  that  the  railways  shall  “come  back.”  They 
believe,  moreover,  that  they  have  behind  them  the 
good  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole  more  completely 
than  at  any  previous  time. 


Removals  from  Washington  Building. 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Grand  Central  Palace 
(Jan.  1). 

American  Coal  Co.,  Ill  Broadway  (May  1). 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  11  Broadway 
(May  1). 

C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  25  Beaver  street 
(May  1). 

Coaldale  Mining  Co.,  350  Broadway  (May  1). 

S.  B.  Elkins,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  Fifth  avenue  and  44th 
street  (May  1). 

Hartwell  &  Lester,  Tribune  Building  .(May  1). 

Heffner  &  Son,  143  Liberty  Street  (May  1). 

William  Horre  &  Co.,  73  West  11th  street  (May  1). 

Logan  Coal  Co.,  253  Broadway  (May  1). 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  Marbridge  Building,  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue  and  34th  street  (May  1). 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace  (Jan.  17). 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

'Maryland  Coal  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  143  Liberty  street  (May  1). 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  Kemble  Building,  15  Whitehall 
street  (May  1). 

E.  Russell  Norton,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

Pattison  &  Bowns  Division,  William  Farrell  &  Son, 
11  Broadway  (May  1). 

Pulaski  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Tribune  Building 
(May  1). 

Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co.,  143  Liberty  street  (May 

1). 

Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  90  West 
Street  (April  21). 

Seiler  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street  (May  1). 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Tribune  Building  (May  1). 

Spring  Coal  Co.,  Astor  Trust  Building,  Fifth  avenue 
and  42nd  street  (May  1). 

Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  90-  West  St. 

(May  1). 


Miss  Edith  Hornicle,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lute  Hornicle,  of  Cleveland,  was  an  Easter  bride. 


OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Slightly  Firmer  Tendency  to  Some  European 
Ports,  with  Chartering  Active. 

Freight  conditions  in  the  export  coal  trade  are 
practically  unchanged,  according  to  W.  W.  Battie, 
New  York  ship  brokers.  Charters  have  been  num¬ 
erous  this  week,  with  rates  showing  a  slightly 
firmer  tendency  to  Scandinavian  and  Italian  ports. 
Business  is  being  closed  on  about  the  following 
basis : 


Europe. 

Daffy 

Rate  discharge 

Stockholm  . 

.$23.00 

800 

Gothenburg  . 

. .  22.00-22.50 

1,000 

Antwerp-Rotterdam  . . .  .• . 

.  19.50-20.00 

1.000 

Hamburg  . 

.  21.50-22.00 

1,000 

French  Atlantic  . 

.  19.50-20.00 

800 

(excluding  Rouen) 

Lisbon  . . .  •  • . 

. .  18.00  19.00 

1,000 

Barcelona  . 

. .  21.50-22.00 

1,000 

Algiers  . . 

■  ■  21.50-22.00 

800 

Genoa-Leghorn  . 

.  22. 50-23.00 

1,000 

Spezia-Savona  . 

.  22.50-23.00 

1,000 

Piraeus  . . 

. ;  24.00  25.00 

1,000 

Trieste-Venice  . 

,.  24.00 

1,000 

Port  Said  . 

..  26.00 

1,000 

Constantinople _  . . . . 

. .  26.00 

500 

Rates  to  Rio  Janeiro  are  perhaps  25  cents  less 
lhan  reported  last  week.  No  change  to  West  Indies. 


“The  Same  Old  Bill” 

Our  experience  of  the  last  couple  of  years  leads 
us  to  believe  that  with  many  folks  opinions  are  as 
unchangeable  as  the  color  of  their  eyes.  Whether 
approached  on  proposition  A  or,  later,  on  proposi¬ 
tion  B,  they  can’t  grasp  one’s  own  point  of  view. 
Regardless  of  personal  or  business  considerations, 
or  courtesies  extended,  they  still  clutch  their  money¬ 
bags  with  miserly  grasp.  But  we  need  not  shape 
our  own  phrases.  Mr.  Clark  has  told  of  those  who 
“ride  the  rods,”  and  Mr.  Lloyd  has  pictured  the 
commercial  hobo,  traveling  at  the  expense  of  others. 
We  cannot  improve  on  their  language.  “Tell  your 
father  I’m  the  same  old  Bill,”  wrote  Governor  Sul- 
zer  to  Allan  Ryan,  and  some  folks  we  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  20  or  30  years  ago  are  still  holding 
to  their  original  idea  of  letting  some  one  else  carry 
the  bag. 


Oil  Supplies  Steadily  Shrinking. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
shows  that  while  the  production  of  crude  petroleum 
increased  slightly  in  February,  as  compared  with 
January,  the  stocks  held  by  pipe-line  and  other  mar¬ 
keting  companies  decreased  by  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  barrels  during  February,  thus  con¬ 
tinuing  the  steady  withdrawal  of  stocks  begun  last 
September. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  stocks  were  within 
four  million  barrels  of  those  held  on  December  31, 
1918,  when  stocks  marked  a  low  level  not  recorded 
since  1910.  The  supply  above  ground  is  now  suffi¬ 
cient  for  only'  about  3.6  months  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  of  domestic  petroleum. 

The  imports  of  crude  oil  decreased  more  than  one 
and  a  third  million  barrels  below  the  record  estab¬ 
lished  in  January. 


Profiteering  by  the  Humble. 

One  unfortunate  feature  of  the  profiteering  so 
often  heard  of  nowadays  is  the  fact  that  some  in¬ 
dividuals  apparently  adopt  the  policy  merely  to  be 
in  style.  And  at  any  rate,  prompted  by  one  condi¬ 
tion  and  another,  it  would  appear  that  some  of 
the  smaller,  cheaper  business  establishments  in¬ 
crease  their  prices  as  much,  or  more,  proportionately, 
than  some  of  the  largest. 

Hotels  of  the  Waldorf  type  for  instance  add  10 
cents  or  thereabouts  to  a  certain  item  and  obtain 
an  increase  of  say  10  per  cent.  Smaller  establish¬ 
ments,  to  be  in  style,  add  an  equal  amount  and 
obtain  an  increase  of  25  to  100  per  cent.  So  it  goes 
all  the  way  down  the  line,  and  it  would  appear  that 
in  many  cases  the  small  business  men  do  not  appear 
to  advantage  when  their  accounts  are  scrutinized. 
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The  Iaeger  Foundation 

OFFERS  FOR  LEASE 

24  Tracts  of  Pocahontas  Coal 
Averaging  Approximately  1,000  Acres  Each 

This  land  is  located  in  McDowell  County,  W.  Va.,  and  carries 
some  10,000  net  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal  per  acre.  The  area  is  served 
by  the  main  line  and  two  branches  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail¬ 
way.  Operations  will  be  financed  in  part  on  an  attractive  cooperative 
basis  by  Termports  Incorporated  which  is  arranging  to  provide  ship¬ 
ping  for  the  exportation  of  tonnage  from  this  and  other  fields. 

This  is  an  unexcelled  opportunity  for  enterprising  men  with 
practical  coal  mining  experience  to  engage  in  business  on  their  own 
account  with  the  advantage  of  the  credit  and  cooperation  of  a  large 
selling  and  shipping  organization. 

For  further  particulars  address 

BENJAMIN  CATCHINGS,  President, 

141  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Steps  Necessary  to  Overcome  Labor  Shortage. 

Head  of  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  Says  New  Immigration  Laws  Are  Needed  and  That 
Foreigners  Must  Have  More  Considerate  Treatment  at  Our  Hands. 


“I  he  labor  shortage  which  is  causing  so  much 
trouble  for  mining  companies  and  retail  coal  dealers 
is  due  not  only  to  the  great  falling  off  in  immi¬ 
gration,  but  to  the  fact  that  many  laborers  learned 
trades  during  the  war,  when  the  demand  for  skilled 
workers  was  very  great,  and  now  refuse  to  accept 
rough  jobs.” 

This  was  the  statement  made  by  John  E.  Otter- 
son,  president  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Co.,  at  the  National  Conference  on  Immigration 
recently  held  in  New  York.  Mr.  Otterson  said 
further  that  in  order  to  restore  the  labor  supply 
to  normal  it  will  be  necessary  to  enact  wise  laws 
for  the  admission  of  desirable  immigrants  and  take 
steps  to  keep  foreigners  contented  once  they  are 
here,  so  that  they  will  not  return  to  their  native 
lands  after  saving  up  a  little  money. 

“Before  the  war  we  had  about  one  and  a  quarter 
million  immigrants  per  year  coming  into  this  coun¬ 
try,”  said  Mr.  Otterson,  “and  about  30  per  cent,  or 
240,000,  were  of  the  unskilled  laboring  class.  Since 
the  war  we  have  had  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
a  year,  and  of  this  number  about  35  per  cent  have 
been  of  the  unskilled  class. 

“As  a  result  of  this  condition  we  are  today  about 
four  million  short  in  immigrant  labor.  Five  times 
as  many  foreigners  have  left  this  country  as  have 
come  into  it  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
This  condition  has  been  further  aggravated  by  the 
peculiar  industrial  situation  resulting  from  war  con¬ 
ditions.  During  the  war  it  became  necessary  to> 
take  men  out  of  peace  time  industries  and  put  them 
into  war-time  industries,  with  the  result  that  the 
labor  of  this  country  was  entirely  redistributed. 

Lower  Ranks  of  Labor  Depleted. 

“The  effect  of  this  was  to  create  an  abnormal 
demand  for  skilled  labor  in  many  of  the  war-time 
industries.  Since  those  industries  did  not  of  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  furnish  that 
skilled  labor  it  became  necessary  to  draw  upon 
the  ranks  of  the  less  skilled  labor  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  skilled  labor  that  was  required,  and 
industry  engaged  in  an  intensive  development'  and 
instruction  process  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
skilled  labor.  The  result  was  the  depletion  of  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor  and  the  creation  of  a 
vacuum  at  the  bottom.  This  condition  is  constantly 
present,  more  or  less,  in  American  industry;  but  it 
adjusts  itself  under  normal  conditions  by  drawing 
upon  the  unskilled  labor  of  Europe. 

“During  the  war,  since  we  were  not  able  to  main¬ 
tain  our  normal  rate  of  immigration,  the  vacuum 
has  continued  and  increased.  The  result  today  is 
that  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  have  risen  to  an 
abnormal  degree,  and  in  many  instances  today  if 
you  desire  men  to  work  in  the  unskilled  trades  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  them  higher  wages  than  they 
might  receive  in  the  more  skilled  trades.  The  work 
of  the  unskilled  trades  is  frequently  of  such  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  annoying  character  that  in  order  to 
induce  a  man  to  engage  in  that  kind  of  occupation, 
when  he  can  find  other  and  more  congenial  occu¬ 
pation  elsewhere,  you  must  pay  him  a  higher  wage. 

‘  This  increase  in  wage  in  industry  has  brought 
about  an  unfortunate  condition  in  agriculture,  in 
that  the  labor  from  the  farms,  attracted  to  the 
cities  by  the  higher  wages,  and  the  more  congenial 
life,  have  left  the  farms  with  practically  no  labor. 
The  result  is  that  we  learn  today  that  the  farmers 
of  the  country  are  contemplating  reducing  their 
crops  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  living  will 
be  further  increased  by  the  lack  of  foodstuffs  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  reduction  in  crops.  The  result 
of  this  condition  is  apparent  in  all  industries  today — 
in  manufacturing,  in  transportation  and  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Unusual  Opportunities  Going  to  Waste 

“American  industry  today  has  possible  the  greatest 
opportunity  that  it  has  ever  had  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  is  called  upon  today  to  supply  not 
only  the  needs  of  our  own  people,  but  the  needs 


of  the  world,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity 
in  this  direction,  but  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper 
labor  supply  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity. 

“And  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  American  in¬ 
dustry  can  devise  some  method  for  supplying  the 
unskilled  labor  that  is  required  in  order  to  fill  this 
vacuum,  and  to  create  a  source  of  supply  for  more 
highly  skilled  labor,  the  unfortunate  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  that  exist  today  are  going  to  become  more 
aggravated,  that  wages  are  going  to  become  higher 
and  the  cost  of  living  higher. 

“The.  obvious  remedy  for  this  condition  is  to  in¬ 
crease  immigration,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
we  face  two  problems,  namely:  to  get  and  to  hold. 
In  the  problem  of  getting  more  immigrant  labor 
the  Government  must  take  the  lead  and  must  coop¬ 
erate  with  industry.  If  an  effort  to  increase  the 
supply  of  immigrant  labor  is  to  become  effective  in 
an  industrial  sense  it  must  be  done  on  a  selective 
basis,  and  in  order  that  that  selection  may  be  wisely 
done  the  Government  must  have  the  cooperation, 
the  advice  and  the  counsel  of  industry. 

“It  seems  essential,  therefore,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  pass  adequate  laws  to  take  care  of 
selective  immigration  and  that  proper  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  should  be  created  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  cooperation  between  industry  and  the 
Government. 

“When  we  come  to  the  problem  of  holding  the 
immigrants  after  they  have  gotten  here,  and  of 
moulding  them  into  our  American  life,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  the  cooperation  of  national,  state,  municipal, 
Government  agencies  and  of  industry.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  must  be  a 
national  one  and  must  be  created  in  a  national 
sense.  But  the  action,  insofar  as  it  is  practical  and 
effective,  must  be  to  a  large  extent  local,  and  that 
means  the  intimate  cooperation  between  local,  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments  and  local  agencies  and  civic 
bodies  and  local  industries. 

Better  Treatment  for  the  Immigrant. 

“The  immigrant  today  does  not  require  a  fanatical 
Americanization  of  the  hymn-singing  sort.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  requires  more  particularly  human 
treatment.  We  must  establish  in  our  communities 
agencies  and  a  sentiment  that  will  protect  the  immi¬ 
grant  against  ridicule,  contempt,  persecution,  exploi¬ 
tation,  extortion  and  injustice.  I  believe  that  when 
you  call  a  foreigner  a  ‘Dago,’  as  Dr.  Finley  has 
suggested,  you  make  more  of  an  impression  upon 
him  than  when  you  ask  him  to  sing  the  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner,  and  the  two  impressions  are  opposite 
and  certainly  offset  each  other. 

“If  it  is  true  that  foreigners  sometimes  regard 
Americanization  as  materialization,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  create  a  differ¬ 
ent  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  foreigners  as  to 
the  proper  meaning  of  Americanization.  I  think 
that  they  need,  first,  to  be  taught  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  I  think  that  they  need  the  English  language 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  our  American  institutions  and  may  develop  a 
deeper  sympathy  with  our  American  people,  in  order 
that  they  may  form  American  friendships. 

“I  am  told  that  the  number  of  industrial  accidents 
among  foreign-speaking  industrial  workers  is  about 
twice  as  great  as  among  English-speaking  industrial 
workers,  and  that  the  severity  of  these  accidents  is 
about  50  per  cent  greater,  so  that  in  an  industrial 
sense  it  is  important  that  these  foreigners  be  taught 
to  speak  English,  and  in  this  respect  the  industries 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  communities,  have  a 
very  definite  and  practical  responsibility  and  obli¬ 
gation. 

“Aside  from  this  human  reception  of  the  for¬ 
eigners,  and  of  our  efforts  to  teach  them  English, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  as  I  see  them  in  our  industrial 
communities,  they  require  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  civic  service.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  shy 
and  hesitant,  and  many  times  they  are  exploited 


because  of  their  ignorance  of  our  customs  and  their 
inability  to  get  proper  counsel  and  advice,  so  that 
if  we  could  establish  some  sort  of  civic  service  in 
our  communities  that  will  give  these  people  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  guidance,  of  a  medical,  a  legal 
and  educational,  social  or  political  sort,  it  would 
assist  very  greatly  in  making  American  citizens  out 
of  them. 

“It  does  not  seem  to  me  so  desirable  to  try  to 
accelerate  the  process  of  making  these  foreigners 
technically  American  citizens.  It  seems  more  im¬ 
portant  that  they  should  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Ameri¬ 
canism  rather  than  they  should  technically  become 
American  citizens  by  taking  out  their  citizenship 
papers.” 


Company  Storage  Not  a  Remedy. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Philadelphia  Rotary 
Club,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  former  Director  of  Public 
Works  of  that  city  and  a  so-called  “industrial  engi¬ 
neer,  said  that  the  coal  industry  was  a  constant 
menace  to  the  public  welfare  because  of  the  rising 
scale  of  prices  and  the  recurring  shortages.  He 
recommended  a  “reservoir  of  stored  coal  between 
the  mine  and  dealer  from  which  one  can  draw 
quickly”  as  something  needed  to  stabilize  supply  and 
prices. 

Mr.  Cooke  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
calculations  made  several  years  ago  by  a  prominent 
engineer  showed  that  the  cost  of  putting  anthracite 
coal  in  company  stocking  plants  and  taking  it  out 
again  was  $1.00  a  ton.  It  is  no  doubt  considerably 
more  now.  Consequently  the  matter  of  a  reservoir 
of  supplies  on  which  to  draw  in  case  of  need  is  by 
no  means  such  a  simple  matter  in  practice  as  when 
merely  figuring  as  an  oratorical  effort.  It  tends  to 
raise  the  price  instead  of  reducing  it. 

It  might  be  further  said  that  during  only  two 
months  in  the  last  three  years— February  and  March, 
ipi9  has  there  been  the  opportunity  to  put  domestic 
sizes  in  company  storage  plants.  The  rest  of  the 
time  the  producers  have  been  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  demand. 


Transportation  Man  Win9  Suit. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brooklyn  has  recently  handed  down  a  decision  af¬ 
firming  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Cornelius  Gallagher, 
a  New  York  transportation  man  who  is  well  known 
in  the  local  coal  trade,  against  Edward  S.  Perot 
and  the  .estate  of  George  J.  Jackson  for  over 
$1,000,000.  . 

It  was  decided  that  Messrs.  Perot,  Jackson  and 
the  plaintiff  were  the  owners  of  1,250  shares  of  stock 
of  the  National  Conduit  &  Cable  Co.,  which  they 
jointly  purchased  from  one  James  P.  McQuaide  for 
their  joint  benefit.  Mr.  Perot  and  the  Jackson  Estate 
defended  the  action,  claiming  that  Mr.  Gallagher 
had  no  interest  in  this  stock;  but  Supreme  Court 
Judge  Faber  decided  otherwise,  and  the  Appellate 
Division  has  agreed  with  him. 

Edward  S.  Perot,  George  J.  Jackson  and  James  P. 
McQuaide  and  the  plaintiff,  Cornelius  Gallagher, 
originally  each  owned  1,250  shares  of  stock  in  this 
company,  which  was  sold,  together  with  other 
holdings,  for  $8,000,000  cash.  This  action  determines 
the  ownership  of  $2,000,000  of  this  money,  and  in 
effect  decides  that  Mr.  Gallagher  is  entitled  to  one- 
third  of  $2,000,000,  which,  with  interest,  makes  a 
sum  closely  approximating  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  represented  on  the  trial  and 
the  appeal  by  the  law  firm  of  Macklin,  Brown,  Purdy 
&  Van  Wyck,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


The  Valley  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  mines  of  the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
in  the  Panhandle  district  of  West  Virginia,  and  of 
the  Security  Coal  Co.  near  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in 
the  No.  8  field.  The  Hitchman  mines,  which  have 
an  annual  output  of  about  half  a  million  tons,  were 
formerly  owned  by  Wheeling  interests.  J.  A.  Pais¬ 
ley,  Cleveland,  is  president  of  the  Valley  Camp 
company. 


The  1920  Annual  is  now  ready. 
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NAVY  ACCEPTED 

MINED 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

POCAHONTAS  COAL  EIELD 

FROM 

NUMBER  THREE  SEAM 


LOW  ASH 

FREE  FROM  CLINKER 


OVER  1,000,000  TONS  ANNUALLY 


LOW  SULPHUR 
CLEAN  BURNING  COALS 


LATIN 


MINERS,  SHIPPERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  BUNKER  SUPPLIERS 

AMERICAN,  WEST  INDIAN  AND  EUROPEAN  COAL  CONSUMERS  INVITED  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH 


CENTRAL  POCAHONTAS  COAL  COMPANY 
CRYSTAL  BLOCK  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY 


I  . 


WILLIAM  HEITZMAN 

WELCH,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

J.  CRAIG  NELSON 

WESTERN  MANAGER 

SOUTHERN  MANAGER 

UNION  CENTRAL  BUILDING 

MAIN  OFFICE 

CITIZENS  BANK  BUILDING 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Cable  Address:  “CENPOCO,”  Scott’s  10th. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

T.  K.  DENNIN 

Transportation  Line 

Transportation  and  Lighterage 

Scows,  Lighters  and  Barges 
Always  on  Hand  for  Freight 
or  Charter  to  New  York 
Harbor,  Hudson  River  and 
Long  Island  Sound 


Auto  Truck  Scales 


For  Weighing  Coal 

This  type  of  scale  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
weighing  of  coal  on  auto  trucks  or  wagons.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  dial  scale  office  outfit.  When  the 
load  is  on  the  scale,  its  correct  weight  can  be  read 
immediately  from  a  plainly  graduated  dial. 

This  scale  bears  the  “Fairbanks  O.  K.,”  which  is 
your  assurance  of  accuracy  in  your  weighing 
operations. 


C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Passenger  Terminal 
Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Quotations  Upon  Request 


Telephones: 

RECTOR  2189,  2190,  2192,  2193 
Night  Call: 

MARKET  1000;  EX.  517 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices — New  York 

Albany  Bridgeport  Detroit  New  York  Providence  Syracuse 

Baltimore  Buffalo  Hartford  Paterson  Rochester  Utica 

Birmingham  Chicago  Newark  Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Washington 

Boston,  Mass.  Cleveland  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Scranton  Havana 

London  Birmingham,  England  Glasgow  Paris 


FAIRBANKS 


S  A  WARD’S  J 


April  17,  1920 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

The  East  River  Transportation  Co.  will  move  its 
office  May  1st  from  24  State  street  to  52  Broadway. 

Irving  L.  Camp,  president  Producers  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  returned  to  New  York  for  a 
day’s  visit  during  the  past  week. 

The  Logan  Coal  Co.  will  move  on  the  first  of 
May  from  the  Washington  Building  to  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Building,  253  Broadway. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue,  of  Chicago,  has  been  spending 
the  week  in  New  York,  interviewing  coal  trade 
friends  with  reference  to  export  business. 

E.  V.  Sidell,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  among  the 
retail  dealers  coming  to  town  during  the  week  to 
look  into  the  wholesale  market  situation. 

William  J.  Jegen  has  resigned  as  sales  manager 
of  the  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  expects  shortly 
to  announce  a  new  connection  in  the  local  bituminous 
trade. 

The  office  of  the  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation,  of 
which  Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  is  president,  will  re¬ 
move  its  office  May  1st  from  24  State  street  to 
52  Broadway. 

F.  W.  Wilshire,  vice-president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  has. been  decorated  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Cross  of  Officer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
in  recognition  of  his  war  work. 

The  Morrisdale  Coal  Co.  will  move  on  May  1 
from  the  Washington  Building  to  the  Kemble 
Building,  15  Whitehall  street,  where  they  will 
occupy  a  suite  of  offices  on  the  eighth  floor. 

William  Horre  &  Co.  are  among  the  tenants  of 
the  Washington  Building  whose  leases  expire  May  1, 
and  after  that  date  A.  S.  Chatfield  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  firm’s  up-town  office,  73  West 
illth  street. 

The  Coaldale  Mining  Co.  has  leased  offices  on 
the  tenth  floor  of  the  Broadway-Leonard  Building, 
350  Broadway,  corner  of  Leonard  street,  and  will 
move  to  that  address  from  No.  1  Broadway  on  or 
about  May  1. 

The  St.  George  Coal  Co.,  having  outgrown  its 
present  quarters  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Singer 
Building,  149  Broadway,  will  move  into  more  com¬ 
modious  offices  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  same 
building  about  May  1. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  has  se¬ 
cured  space  on  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the  West 
Street  Building,  90  West  street,  and  will  move 
there  when  the  lease  to  its  present  offices  in  the 
Washington  Building  expires  next  month. 

The  B.  J.  Lynch  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  of  25  Beaver 
street,  successors  to  B.  J.  Lynch  &  Co.,  bituminous 
shippers  and  bunker  contractors,  have  added  an 
anthracite  department  to  their  business.  It  is  in 
charge  of  B.  S.  Teeter,  until  recently  with  the  Eyre 
Fuel  Co. 

The  New  York  Central  announces  purchase  of  196 
locomotives  and  4,000  coal  cars,  adding:  “We  are 
rebuilding  1,000  coal  cars  now  out  of  service,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $2,000,000,  adding  that  num¬ 
ber  of  55-ton  all-steel  coal  cars  to  our  equipment. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  a  large  part  of  this  new  rolling 
stock  in  service  next  fall.” 

After  a  year  spent  in  preparation,  the  steel  work 
of  the  Cunard  Building  is  being  erected.  As  is  now 
generally  known,  this  will  be  the  largest  office  build¬ 
ing  put  up  in  New  York  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
while  it  is  understood  there  will  be  no  coal  tenants 
located  therein,  there  will  be  some  large  gaps  created 
in  other  buildings  downtown  which  will  afford  the 
opportunity  for  coal  men  to  gather  again  near  the 
Battery. 

Last  month  two  representatives  of  Meeker  &  Co. 
well  known  to  the  trade  were  admitted  to  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  firm;  Philip  Rafferty,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house  for  29  years,  and  H.  W.  Ely, 
associated  for  27  years,  being  given  partnerships  in 
recognition  of  their  long  and  faithful  service  with 
Harry  E.  Meeker,  for  some  years  past  the  sole 
owner  of  the  enterprise. 

Y  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  have 
organized  a  separate  firm  to  handle  their  Canadian 


business,  which  has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late. 
It  is  known  as  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  of  Canada 
Limited,  and  the  officers  are  W.  A.  Marshall,  presi¬ 
dent;  Raymond  Havemeyer,  vice-president;  David  L. 
Morrison,  secretary-treasurer,  and  R.  R.  Boon,  man¬ 
aging  director.  Headquarters  are  at  58  St.  Francois 
Xavier  street,  Montreal.  Mr.  Boon,  who  will  be 
directly  in  charge  of  Canadian  sales,  is  a  well-known 
Montreal  coal  man,  having  been  identified  until  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Canadian  Import  Co. 

Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York  announces  that  Gibbs  L. 
Baker,  of  Washington,  the  association’s  general 
counsel,  will  advise  members,  without  charge,  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  preparation  and  submission 
of  claims  against  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been  directed  by  the 
President  to  adjust.  Mr.  Allen  says  it  is  understood 
that  the  President’s  order  refers  to  any  claims  which 
may  have  arisen  by  reason  of  ^he  action  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  when  acting  as  the  agent  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  as  well  as  to  those  arising 
during  the  time  when  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
itself  functioning. 


New  Developments  in  Iaeger  Field. 

Twenty-Four  Tracts  of  One  Thousand  Acres 
Each  to  Be  Leased. 

1  lie  Termports  Corporation  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia  by  the  Terminal  Ports 
Association  of  141  Broadway.  Mr.  Benjamin  Catc’h- 
ings  is  president  of  the  Terminal  Ports  Association, 
organized  to  provide  more  adequate  facilities  for 
export  trade. 

Tlie  new  company  is  contemplating  the  purchase 
from  Dr.  W.  R.  Iaeger  and  others  some  25,000  acres 
of  coal  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Welch,  which  is 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  great  Iaeger  estate  of 
200,000  acres  formerly  owned  by  his  father,  other 
portions  of  which  were  sold  to  the  Pocahontas  CoaL 
&  Coke  Co.,  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
others  in  past  years. 

1  he  land  is  to  be  leased  in  small  parcels  to  new 
operators,  and  the  present  railroad  facilities,  consist¬ 
ing  of  t'he  main  line  and  two  branches  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western,  will  be  supplemented  by  concrete 
roads,  over  which  coal  from  the  mine  openings  will 
be  carried  in  motor  trucks  to  the  nearest  railroad 
point,  the  expense  of  haulage  being  absorbed  in  the 
shipping  rate  to  foreign  ports. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  inaugurate 
a  co-operative  system  which  will  include  even  the 
laborers  as  co-operators  among  the  mine  operators, 
and  all  will  share  in  the  selling  price  of  coal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fixed  percentages. 

Mr,  Catchings  was  brought  up  in  the  coal,  iron 
and  steel  business  in  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district. 
More  recently  he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  Webb  Export  Trade  Act.  His  purpose  in 
looking  to  development  of  the  coal  land  question  is 
largely  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the  exportation 
of  coal  to  European  countries  in  the  present  crisis. 
He  hopes,  in  arranging  for  shipping,  to  carry  not 
only  the  product  of  the  mines  to  be  opened,  but  the 
tonnage  of  other  operations,  all  export  coal  being 
sold  on  a  percentage  basis  for  export  of  such  mine 
production,  working  together  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Webb  Law. 


Effective  April  1st,  G.  H.  Caperton,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  will  handle  his  own  tonnage  direct,  sell¬ 
ing  about  450,000  tons  per  annum  through  his 
home  office,  tidewater  agency  at  Norfolk,  and  his 
office  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  As  heretofore,  he  will 
be  represented  at  Norfolk  by  A.  G.  Ayers,  and 
his  son,  W.  G.  Caperton,  will  be  in  charge  at 
Greensboro.  Export  and  bunker  trade  will  be 
looked  after  by  D.  L.  Flack  &  Son,  of  New  York 
and  London. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Westmoreland 
Coal  Co.,  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  following 
directors  whose  terms  expired  were  re-elected  for 
three  years:  S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  C.  S.  W. 
Packard  and  Louis  R.  Page. 


Monkeying  with  the  Buzz-Saw. 

Statements  have  recently  been  issued  by 
officials  of  operators’  associations  and  other 
spokesmen  of  the  bituminous  producers  as¬ 
serting  that  the  rise  in  soft  coal  prices  since 
April  1,  over  and  above  the  50  or  60  cents 
involved  in  the  wage  increase,  has  been  due 
to  profiteering  by  the  wholesale  and  retail 
distributors. 

We  believe  that  such  statements  are  de¬ 
cidedly  out  of  place,  not  only  because  they 
are  unjust  but  because  they  are  apt  to  react 
upon  the  operators  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  the  trade.  The  impression  left  upon  the 
public  is  that  extortion  is  being  practiced 
somewhere,  and  this  leads  to  a  demand  for 
price  regulation.  As  Government  officials 
and  members  of  Congress  get  the  same  im¬ 
pression,  they  naturally  lend  a  more  willing 
ear  to  the  clamor  to  put  the  coal  men  under 
restraint. 

If  Government  control  is  again  put  into 
effect  the  operators  will  suffer  as  much  as 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers,  if  not  more. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a  minute  that 
a  curb  will  be  put  upon  the  distributing 
branches  of  the  trade  and  the  producing  end 
let  off  scot  free.  So  it  is  decidedly  short¬ 
sighted  policy  for  the  operators  or  their 
supposed  friends  to  stir  up  trouble  by  shout¬ 
ing  that  there  is  gouging  going  on.  Better 
saw  wood  and  say  nothing. 

The  tendency  to  fight  among  themselves 
is  no  doubt  one  reason  why  the  Government 
is  always  jumping  on  the  coal  men  while 
other  lines  of  business  that  present  a  more 
compact  front  to  official  meddlers  are  let 
alone. 


Free  to  the  Dealer  Who  Wants  One. 

With  the  ascendancy  of  coal  prices  at  the 
mine  there  has  been  an  increasing  call  from 
the  retail  trade  for  a  calculating  chart  which 
would  show  at  a  glance  the  value  of  a  gross 
ton  at  a  specified  price  and  its  comparative 
value  on  a  net  ton  basis.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  aid  our  friends  in  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  we  are  glad  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so. 

Consequently  we  have  published  Saward’s 
Rapid  Coal  Price  Calculator,  which  goes 
over  the  complete  range  from  $3.00  per  ton 
to  $12  per  ton,  gross,  covering  the  require¬ 
ments  of  dealers  in  all  bituminous  territory 
and  practically  all  of  the  anthracite  burn¬ 
ing  area  of  the  country.  The  calculator  is 
presented  in  tabular  form,  the  net  figures 
being  distinguished  from  the  gross  by  red 
type,  enabling  the  dealer  to  make  his  gross 
and  net  price  calculations  at  a  glance. 

Printed  on  substantial  cardboard  6x8 
inches  in  measurement,  it  can  be  hung  up 
or  placed  in  a  convenient  position  in  your 
office.  It  is  the  most  useful  chart  recently 
prepared  and  published  for  the  convenience 
of  the  retail  trade,  and  we  offer  one  free 
of  charge  to  any  reader  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  to  write  for  it. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Ry.  during  February  amounted  to  449,006  tons, 
compared  with  266,415  tons  during  the  same  month 
last  year,  an  increase  of  182,591  tons,  or  68.6  per 
cent.  For  the  two  months  the  tonnage  carried 
amounted  to  1,039,971  tons,  against  736,124  tons  in 
same  period  of  1919,  an  increase  of  303,847  tons,  or 
41.2  per  cent. 
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S  A  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

330,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  coal  bill*,  etc.  On*  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

230  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton.  Sc  to  $3.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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mrotinn  299  Broadway 
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lOldllOn  NEW  YORK 

Shippers  of  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  and  Coke 

All-Rail  Shipments  a  Specialty 

WESTMORELAND  COAL  CO. 

COLLIERY  OWNERS,  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

THE  STANDARD 

WESTMORELAND  COAL 

i 

Mines  Located  in  Westmoreland  County  *  Pa. 

Thia  Coal  it  unexcelled  for  gas-making,  both  in  illuminating  and  for  producer  work.  For  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacture,  locomotive  use, 
steam  threshers,  high  pressure  steaming  and  in  all  places  where  a  strong  and  pure  fuel  is  required  it  has  no  equal. 

Principal  Office:  224  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ADMIRALTY 

[New  river]  smokeless 

COAL 


A  seml-bltumlnous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash — the  Ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  Industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  In  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 
about  It. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 


Collieries  Company 

\0MIRALTY 

SMOKELESS 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Plggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


cuiddimc  nrnres.  Qn n  \/»  \A/  \/~ 


Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents  for  the 

Mordue  Collieries  Company 

Mines  located  at  Mordue,  Boone  County,  W.  Va. 

Bowyer  Smokeless  Coal  Company 

Mines  located  at  Whitby,  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va. 
ALSO  SALES  AGENTS 

for  mines  producing  highest  grade  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  Smokeless;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  Domestic  and  Steam  Coals. 

Domestic  and  Metallurgical  Coke 
DETROl  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 


L\\\\\\\\\ 


NO.  1  BROADWAY  ^ 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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GAS  COAL— STEAM  COAL 
BY-PRODUCT  COKING  COAL 
FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  and  CRUSHED  COKE 


!i*5£E  SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

1  FOR  RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 

HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 
EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 
WHEELS  AWAY  FROM  COAL  PHI 
NO  BREAKAGE  •  PERFECT  SCR  ft  MING 
Wrti*  For  t-Vernfuro 

PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO.,  PASSAIC.  NJ. 


ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT  OUTPUTS. 

1919. 

FIRST 

Company. 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . 

Temple  Coal  Co . 

Connell  Anth.  Mining  Co.... 

Scranton  Coal  Co . 

Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co.,  Ltd _ 

Northern  Anth.  Coal  Co . 

Robertson  Coal  Co . 

Address. 

1918. 

.  427,259 

.  515,778 

.  312,737 

.  293,235 

.  312,737 

.  328,540 

179,422 

1919. 

503,980 
439,690 
311,702 
274,048 
239,460 
219,611 
161,344 
i  ta  mn 

Racket  Brook  Coal  Co . 

Barton  Coal  Co . 

.  153,131 

130,185 

70? 

Carbondale  CM.  Co . 

Staples  &  Bell  Inc.  and 
Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc... 

48,126 

18,823 

15,903 

13,048 

7  Qvy 

Bright  Coal  Co . 

Simpson  Coal  Co.... . 

20,365 

Grove  Hill  Coal  Co . 

J.  W.  Kirby  &  Sons . . 

34,212 

6,270 

?  ASS 

Total .  . . 

2,812,162 

2,501,293 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

SECOND 

Scranton  Coal  Co . 

Temple.  Coal  Co . 

Archbald  Coal  Co . 

* 

Rhondda  Coal  Co . 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . 

Humbert  Coal  Co . 

Murrin  <£oal  Co . 

• . .  I Scranton  . . 

Spruks- Mining  Co . 

Uak  l^itn  Coal  Co . . 

•  . Scranton  .  , . . , 

Falls  Mining  Co . 

Wilberi  Coal  Co 
Total  _ _ _ 


2,396,800  2,179,^9 
354,230  381,737 


368,879 

276, 0$5 

116,158 

94,466 

110,722 

77,589 

74,596 

72,710 

57,347 

23,275 

. 

21,307 

5,372 

. 

4,329 

5,728 

3,975 

. 1,858 

3,554,971  3,142,222 


FOURTH 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West  RR.  Co . Scranton... 

Scranton  Coal  Co . Scranton... 

Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co . .Scranton... 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . Scranton... 

Peoples  Coal  Co . Scranton... 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Co.. . Scranton... 

Hudson  Coal  Co . Scranton. . . 

Se  Rob  Coal  Co . . . 

Total . 


SEVENTH 


730,244 

389,224 

626,742 

699,823 

457,515 

295,505 

279,746 

252,011 

162,156 

127,714 

79,573 

65,564 

72,393 

24,124 

8,194 

8,911 

2,457,050 

1,860,421 

C.  r,  Company  Address 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co . St.  Clair 

Alliance  CM.  Co . Philadelphia 

Port  Carbon  Coal  Co . Port  Carbon 

East  Lehigh  Coal  Co. . Tamaqua  ... 

Gorman  &  Campion  Coal  Co . Tuscarora  .. 


1918 

.  350,510 

.  20,610 

.  58,313 

.  86,847 

.  .  35  442 

Bergen  Coal  Co . Pottsville  .  11842 

Total  .  3,7 H 566 

NINETEENTH 

Oak  Hill  Coal  Co . Minersville  .  220  114 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co . Pottsville  . 1111457 

White  &  Co . Pottsville  .  69843 

Lj tie  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . .  319  942 

Buck  Run  Coal  Co . Minersville  .  253  485 

Newcastle  Colliery . 

Pine  Hill  Colliery . 

Total  :•••••  v. . .  . . . .  •  •  •  •  ’•  2,561,088 

TWENTIETH 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co . Pottsville  .  ^  744  032 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . ’ .’  ’  ”’674.286 

Total  . 3,418,318 

TWENTY-FIRST 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co . Pottsville  .  1  741  209 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  991,102 

Locust  Mt.  Coal  Co . ;Bethlehem  .  637  000 

Surnuehanna  Collieries  Co . Wilkes-Barre  .  319652 

Harleigh-Brockwood  Coal  Co . Frackville  . , .  “ 

Thomas  Colliery  Co. . . . ‘Shenandoah  . . .  >  246  670 


1919 

209,949 

179,198 

70,036 

69,845 

39,319 

13,629 

3,396,888 


Girard  Mammoth  Coal  Co . Raven  Run 

Cambridge  Coal  Co . Shenandoah 

.  .  Total  . 


115.484 
■  23,602 
4,443,567 


173,822 

1,082,453 

48,010 

376,243 

215.372 
160.669 
253,015 

2,363,440 

2,448,327 

522,908 

2,971,235 

1,580,378 

770,003 

534,828 

278.372 
212,721 
171,126 
110,418 

19,681 

3,677,527 


C  >•  _  TWENTY-SECOND 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co . Pottsville  . ^ ~ .  2, ,270  226 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . .  1,014,711 

Har leigh-Br&okwood  Co . _. . .  Pottssrittg  . .  \\  '.xr.\  r.~.  777 — 425V62 

Midvall^y  Coal  Co . Wilburtpn,  ...............  334712 

U, .  232,266 


East  Bear  Ridge  Coal  Co . Mahanoy  Cify 

W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co . Philadelphia 


. -  . .  122 659 

Locust  Dale  Coal  Co...... .  "  "  " 

Laurd cm.  Co . 

)  Total . . . . . . . .  4,631',519/ 


1,922,208 

827,728 

338,217 

273,913 

221,178 

117,687 

107,259 

15,818 

2,823,999' 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  SHIPMENTS  BY  REGIONS. 

Ihe  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  various  regions  for  year  1907- 
1919  have  been  as  follows  : 


Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  RR.  Co 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . 

Jermyn  &  Co . 

Hudson  Coal  Co . 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . 

Scranton-Taylor  Coal  Co... 

Dennington  Coal  Co . . 

Total  . 


Hudson  Coal  Co . 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  RR.  Co 

Conlon  Coal  Co . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

Central  Coal  Co . 

Haddock  Mining  Co . 

Wilkes-Barre  Colliery  Co... 

Traders  Coal  Co . 

Raub  Coal  Co . 

Healey  Coal  Co . 

East  Boston  Coal  Co. . . . 

Total . 


•  Scranton  . 

.Wilkes-Barre  . 

.  Scranton  . 

.  Scranton  . 

.  Scranton  . 

.  Scranton  . 

.  Scranton  . 

.  1,279,782 

.  912,315 

.  355,769 

.  99,429 

.  51,183 

.  32,126 

1,168,783 

838,268 

219,909 

166,523 

121,861 

27,698 

7,587 

7  K  in  A?0 

TENTH 

.Scranton  . 

.  963.638 

945,400 

.Scranton  . 

.Scranton  . •.. 

527,595 

44,304 

674,513 

.Wilkes-Barre  . 

.  758,435 

.Parsons  . 

65,646 

.Dorrancetown  . 

.  187,230 

177,846 

Frackville  . 

.  170,326 

164,012 

.Scranton  . 

79,698 

Luzerne  . 

74,251 

Hudson  . 

39,303 

Kingston  . . 

159,882 

2,852,450 

FOURTEENTH 

Susquehannah  Collieries  Co . Wilkes-Barre 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  R.R.  Co . Scranton  . 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co..  Wilkes-Barre 

West  End  Coal  Co . Mocanaqua  .. . 

Alden  Coal  Co . Alden  Station 

E.  S.  Stackhouse  Coal  Co . Shickshinny  . . 

East  Alden  Mining  Co .  Wilkes-Barre  . 

Total  . 


EIGHTEENTH 


Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co . Pottsville  _ 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co _ Lansford . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co...: . Wilkes-Barre 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co . New  Boston  . 

Maryd  Coal  Co . Maryd 


1,663,112  1,519.031 
976,874  808,557 

724,842  737,310 

608,089  493,666 

329,527  379,009 

83,713  64,741 

18,189  31,440 

4,224,346  4,033,754 


1,598,452  1,369,172 
451,317  449,896 

394,546  -  410,340 
360,025  301,982 

337,416  283,522 


Schuylkill. 

1907  .  20,141,288 

1908  .  18,006,464 

1909  .  16,864,147 

1910  .  17,845,020 

19H .  19,375,369 

1912  .  18,013,406 

1913  . 19,338,870 

1914... .  18,494,087 

1915  .  18,039,888 

1916  .  19,888,310 

1917  .  22,715,086 

1918  .  22,755,365 

1919  .  19,899,519 

Shipments  from  the 


•  Lehigh. 

8,329,953 
7,786,255 
7,532,271 
8,627,539 
9,775,018 
8,571,861 
10,046,282 
i0, 255, 620 
10,304,652 
9,654,000 
11,255,490 
11,511,760 


Wyoming. 

38,633,452 
38,872,295 
37,573,467 
38,433,22 7 
40,805,912 
37,025,311 
40,388,175 
40,760,803 
39,539,236 
37.834,054 
43,162,729 
42,382,793 
36,689,313 


Total. 

67,109,398 

64,665,014 

61,969,885 

64,905,786 

69,954,299 

63,610,578 

69,773,327 

69,511,110 

67,883,776 

67,376,364 

77,133,305 

76,649,918 

66,855,311 


10,266,479 

Wyoming  region  as  compared  with  1918  decreased 
t>,693,480  tons,  or  13.4  per  cent;  the  Lehigh  region  decreased  1,245,281  tons  or 
0.8  per  cent.,  while  the  Schuylkill  region  decreased  its  shipments  2,855,846  tons 
or  1-.4  per  cent.,  according  to  the  above  statistics. 


TONNAGE  HANDLED  AT  SOUTH  AMBOY. 

m  r11  'laS°ftCn  been  said  that  the  -Pennsylvania  RR.  wharves  at  South  Amboy, 
.  handle  more  coal  than  any  other  loading  port  in  New  York  harbor.  We 
give  below  a  tabulation  showing  the  operations  in  gross  tons  over  a  term  of 
years : 


Year 

Bituminous. 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914.. . 

1915 . 

1916 . . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

Anthracite. 

Total. 

Coke  Net. 

1,763,173 

4,836,394 

9,722 

1,731,133 

5,278,505 

6,642 

888,239 

4,451,049 

10,297 

1,160,656 

5,452,609 

11,800 

1,466,773 

5,124,293 

13,815 

1,111,125 

5,270,063 

16,338 

1,022,054 

5,219,548 

16,048 

757,515 

4,871,085 

5,858 

600,340 

5,438,368 

364 

569,445 

3,963,199 

1,597 

Bituminous  coal  exported  from  the  Florida  customs  district  in  1919 
amounted  to  40,606  tons,  compared  with  47,214  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 


! 


Philadelphia  New  York  Bocton  Pittsburgh  Buffalo  Altoona  Mauch  Chunk 


Whitney  &  Kemmerer 

143  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


LEHIGH 

PARDEE  BROS.  &  CO'S 

LATTIMER 

HARWOOD  COAL  CO'S 

HARWOOD 

SANDY  RUN 

Buck  Mountain  Vain 


Shippers  of  the  following  Coals: 

FREE-BURNING 
ALDEN,  WYOMING 
OAK  HILL,  MT.  JESSUP 
CORBIN,  WILKES-BARRE 
MOOSIC  MOUNTAIN 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES- 
BARRE  COAL  CO’S 

Honey  Brook 

Wilkes-Barre 

Plymouth 

ALSO 

PHILADELPHIA  &  READ¬ 
ING  COAL  &  IRON  CO’S 

Various  Coals 


Exclusive  Eastern  Agents  for 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY’S  COPEN  GAS  COAL 
AND  HIAWATHA  STEAM  COAI _ IDEAL  FUEL  FOR  STOKERS 


Shippers  of  the  following  Bituminous: 

Grassy  Run  (Big  Vein),  Lilly  Valley  (Smithing),  Rich  Hill  (Camhria  Co.),  Georges  Creek,  Federal  (Smokeless),  Bulah 

Also  GAS  COAL  and  COKE 

SHIPMENTS  TO  ALL  POINTS  VIA  EITHER  TIDEWATER  OR  ALL-RAIL 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Comm. 


Cable  Address:  HALBRO 

Anthracite  MALL 


Established  1868 


BRANCHES:  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 


C©0  Bituminous 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
ENTERPRISE 


General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Export  C  O  A  L,  Bunkers 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  FOR  QUICK  SERVICE 


Low  Volatile: 

South  Fork — Quemahoning 
Broad  Top — George*  Creek 

High  Volatile: 

Fairmont — Connellsville 
Westmoreland — Greensbnrg 


THE  WM.  CORY-MANN  GEORGE  CORPORATION 


(Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York) 


Pocahontas  Smokeless 
New  River  Smokeless 
Kanawha  Gas  and  Splint 


Pennsylvania  Steam 
Youghiogheny  Screened  Gas 
Fairmont  Screened  Gas 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
ALL  OFFICES 
“COREMAN” 


ALL  RAIL  BUNKERS  EXPORT 
General  Offices:  26  Beaver  Street,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


NEWPORT  NEWS 
NORFOLK 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


N'SYLVANIA  BITUMINOUS  DISTRICT  OUTPUTS,  1919. 

NINETEENTH 
Address 


npany 


1918 


yVesuaiorelaud  Coal  Co . Irwin  .  2,310,440 

Ocean  Coal  Co . Herminie  .  827,078 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh . 

Cambria  Steel  Co . Philadelphia  .  36,650 

Hillman  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh . 

Irwin  Gas  Coal  Co . Greensburg  .  229,240 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co . Greensburg  . 428,210 

Delmont  Gas  Coal  Co . Delmont  . 218,819 

VV.  B.  Skelly  Coal  Co . Export  . 78,232 

Irwin  Valley  Gas  Coal  Co . Greensburg  ..! .  80,698 

Export  Mining  Co . Trafford .  44,600 

Edwards  Coal  Co .  29,290 

Eisaman  Coal  Co .  64,362 

Howard  Gas  Coal  Co . Greensburg  .  . . *' 

Smaller  operators . . 

Total  . 5,874,682 

TWENTY-THIRD 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co . Scottdale  .  2,788,021 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  .  527,659 

Consolidated  Coke  Co . Grays  Landing  .  891,486 

Republic  I.  &  S.  Co . Uniontown  .  467,202 

Puritan  Coke  Co . McClellandtown  .  287^976 

Poland  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  .  246,010 

Reilly-Callaghan  C.  &  C.  Co . Smithfield  .  •  120,264 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co . Macdonaldton  .*. .  359,981 

Am.  Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co . Masontown  . .' _  167,080 

Consolidation  Coal  Co . Baltimore,  Md .  208,046 

Buckeye  Coal  Co . Youngstown,  0 .  23,573 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

McKeefrey  Coal  Co . Martin  .  178,494 

James  H.  Hoover . Messmore  .  87,312 

West  Point  Maruon  Coal  Works. Point  Marion  .  62,029 

Pine  Hill  Fuel  Co . Meyersdale  .  63,091 

Maple-Sterling  Coal  Works .  32,649 

Georges  Coal  Co. . . Connellsville  . 

\\  heyl  Coke  Co . Uniontown  . 

Penn-Pitt  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Bell  C.  &  C.  Co . . 

Enterprise  Coal  Co . Garrett  .  47,988 

Gilmore  Coke  Co....: . Uniontown  .  66,471 

Hope  Coke  Co . Uniontown  .  41,613 

Tri-State  Collieries  Co .  41  328 

New  Geneva  Fuel  Co . New  Geneva  .  17711 

Berlin  Coal  Co . 

Mabel  Coal  Works . Johnstown  .  44,701 

Mrs.  Frances  Rocks .  34  889 

.  33^965 


1919 

2,349,708 

751,402 

550,601 

533,547 

437,240 

375,468 

325,634 

268,663 

108,492 

44.456 
37,954 
37,294 
31,349 

30.456 
192,695 

6,074,160 


49,628 

27,375 


50,038 

30,675 


Mutual  C.  &  C.  Co . .  Masontown 

Wm.  J.  Parshall . Grove  City 

Sterling  &  Graham  Coal  Co . Uniontown 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co . Masontown 

Smaller  operators  . Somerset  . 

Total  . •_ .  7,831,192 

TWENTY-FOURTH 

Berwind- White  CM. 

Reitz  Coal  Co . . . Windber 

Imperial  Coal  Corp . New 

Arrow  CM.  Co . Pittsburgh 

Loyal  Ham 
Bird  Coal 

Jasahill  CM.  Co . Johnstown 

Huskin  CM.  Co . . Windber 

Victor  CM.  Co . Somerset 

Egolf  CM.  Co . 

Valley  Smokeless  Coa 
Maple  Ridge  Coal  Co 

Morrellville  CM.  Co . Johnstown 

Johnstown  Smokeless  Coal  Co.. 

Paint  Creek  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

Grazier  CM.  Co . 

Shade  CM.  Corp . Johnstown 


•  Windber  . 

.Windber  . 

.New  York  . 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

.  Cairnbrook  . 

.  233,265 

.Johnstown  . 

■  Johnstown  . 

.  52,747 

.Windber  . 

Somerset  . 

•  Windber  . 

■Johnstown  . 

.  217,795 

New  York  . 

Johnstown  . 

Johnstown  . 

•  Scalp  Level  . 

.  115,547 

Johnstown  . :.. 

.  86,005 

Johnstown  . 

Johnstown  . 

.  143,064 

Windber  . 

Windber  . 

Lochrie  Coal  Co . Windber 

East  Windber  Coal  Co . Windber 

R.  L.  Sproat . 

Colonial  Coal  Co . 

Smaller  operators . 

Total  .  6,078,487 


3,027.348 

498.550 
461,510 
453,854 
313,503 
239,626 
198,900 
187,816 
166,971 
157,434 
156,198 
141,761 
101,462 
100.238 
87,211 
62,961 
56,854 
51,356 
46,007 
40,599 
40,100 
39,735 
39,562 
37,806 
37,804 

36.550 
36,000 
35,640 
35,135 
34,029 
32,983 
32,385 
31,268 

395,646 

7,414,802 


2,574,467 

746,856 

271,901 

265,940 

221,310 

156,333 

134,111 

132,200 

129,195 

109,300 

101,285 

99,210 

91,850 

91,534 

86,642 

68,265 

66,905 

64,951 

62,977 

38,436 

35,596 

35,596 

165,178 

5,748,542 


TWENTY-FIFTH 


Company 

Address 

1918 

1919 

Jefferson  &  Clearf.  C.  &  I.  Co.. 

..Indiana  . 

.  1,894,776 

804,207 

Penn-Mary  Coal  Co . 

.  .Heilwood  . 

717,527 

Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Co. . . . 

..Indiana  . 

....  1,188,460 

528,328 

Russell  CM.  Co . 

..St.  Benedict  . 

....  482,261 

338,624 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp... 

..Clearfield  . 

....  344,082 

273,236 

Coal  Run  Mining  Co . 

..Indiana  . 

....  472,496 

255,912 

Seneca  CM.  Co . 

.  .Buffalo  . 

....  179,585 

134,472 

Empire  CM.  Co . 

..Philadelphia  . 

....  100,820 

98,178 

Idamar  Coal  Co . 

.  .Indiana  . 

....  119,100 

62,718 

Tide  CM.  Co . 

..Indiana  . 

....  161,052 

56,238 

Penn.  C.  &  C.  Corp . 

Penn.  Collieries  Co.,  Inc. . . . 

.  .Barnesboro  . 

..Philadelphia  . 

48,915 

55,990 

47,679 

47,451 

Marian  Centre  CM.  Co . 

..Philadelphia  . 

....  40,226 

Williams  &  Binder . 

.  .Heilwood  . 

44,625 

35,052 

Ferrier  Run  Coal  Co . 

..Indiana  . 

....  31,613 

32,425 

Hines  Coal  Co . 

. .  Ebensburg  . 

30,180 

Smaller  operators  . 

272,968 

Total . 

TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

3,791,185 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

. .  Pittsburgh  . 

....  2,061,163 

1,685,660 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co . 

. .  Scottdale  . 

....  850,497 

727,333 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co . 

, .  Pittsburgh  . 

....  291,184 

308,252 

W.  J.  Rainey . 

. .  Uniontown  . 

....  322,161 

302,490 

Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal  Co. 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

....  306,000 

280,000 

Hillman  C.  &  C.  Co . 

, .  Pittsburgh . 

....  325,243 

269,458 

Lincoln  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  Waltersburg  . . . 

. . . .  308,214 

268,281 

Snowden  Coke  Co . 

..Uniontown  . 

. . . .  203,024 

199,160 

Monessen  C.  &  C.  Co . 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

....  129,426 

163,780 

Lowber  Gas  Coal  Co . 

.Lowber . 

148,063 

American  Conn.  C.  &  C.  Co 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

. . . .  131,982 

139,196 

Warner-Youghiogheny  C.  Co... 

, .  Pittsburgh  . 

. . . .  184,600 

111,941 

Waltersburg  Coke  Co . 

.Uniontown  . 

....  108,109 

77,617 

Belle  Vernon  Coke  Co . 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

. . . .  57,215 

44,341 

Henderson  Coal  Co . 

.Pittsburgh  . 

. . . .  122,932 

41,163 

L.  P.  Carter . 

.  Monessen  . 

38,853 

37,747 

Smaller  operators  . 

160,764 

Total  . 

TWENTY-NINTH 

4,965,156 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

....  1,377,682 

1,125,145 

Ford  Collieries  Co . 

•  Pittsburgh  . 

. ...  1,398,620 

1,065.229 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co . . 

.Cleveland,  O . 

. . . .  627,567 

881,422 

Republic  Collieries  Co . 

509,597 

Union  Collieries  Co . 

•  Pittsburgh  . 

. ...  513,844 

409,441 

Equitable  Coke  Co . 

•Pittsburgh  . 

.  . . .  474,499 

381,791 

Inland  Collieries  Co . 

•Harmarville  . 

.  . . .  199,893 

316,898 

Superior  Fuel  Co . 

•Russellton  . 

. . . .  317,742 

263,513 

Montour  &  Lake  Erie  Coal 

Co. 

•  Pittsburgh  . 

. 117,685 

121,262 

Newheld  By-Products  Coal 

Co. 

106,021 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co . 

•  Pittsburgh  . 

, . . .  42,602 

92,996 

Harper  Coal  Co . 

•  Turtle  Creek  . 

90,087 

87,911 

B.  S.  Hammill . 

.  Pittsburgh  . 

, ...  121,000 

86,861 

Export  Coal  Co . 

•  Trafford  . 

, . . .  142,814 

72,858 

Sun  Coal  Co . 

•  Stoneboro  . 

53,414 

54,879 

Consumers  Mining  Co . 

5,420 

54,299 

J.  C.  Hall . 

•  Turtle  Creek  . 

. . .  38,890 

44,629 

Smaller  operators  . 

209,848 

Total  . 

5,884,600 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  MINE  INSPECTORS. 

In  connection  with  the  district  tonnages  of  Pennsylvania  it  might  be  well 
to  state  the  places  at  which  the  mine  inspectors  make  their  headquarters,  as  this 
will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  location  of  the  various  districts. 

Anthracite:  1st,  Forest  City;  2nd,  Carbondale;  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  Scran¬ 
ton;  7th,  Taylor;  8th,  Pittston;  9th,  West  Pittston ;  10th  and  11th,  Kingston; 
12th,  Wilkes-Barre;  13th  and  14th,  Nanticoke;  15th  and  16th,  Hazleton;  17th, 
Lansford;  18th,  Coaldale;  19th,  Pottsville;  20th,  Mahanoy  City;  21st,  Shenan¬ 
doah  ;  22nd,  Centralia ;  23rd,  Mount  Carmel ;  24th,  Shamokin ;  25th,  Lykens. 

Bituminous:  1st,  Monongahela;  2nd,  Latrobe;  3rd,  Mercer;  4th,  Du  Bois; 
5th,  Uniontown ;  6th,  Johnstown;  7th,  Crafton;  8th,  Philipsburg;  9th,  Connells¬ 
ville;  10th,  Altoona;  11th,  Greensburg;  12th,  Punxsutawney ;  13th,  Elizabeth; 
14th,  Freeport;  15th,  Patton;  16th,  Brownsville;  17th,  Pittsburgh;  18th,  Tyrone; 
19th,  Irwin;  20th,  Somerset;  21st,  Charleroi;  22nd,  Dravosburg;  23rd,  Mason¬ 
town;  24th,  Johnstown;  25th,  Indiana;  26th,  Bridgeville;  27th,  Belle  Vernon; 
28th,  Punxsutawney;  29th,  Pittsburgh;  30th,  Johnstown. 


Never  before  were  there  such  great  opportunities  for  selling  American  coal 
abroad  to  good  advantage. 


Bituminous  coal  exported  through  the  Georgia  customs  district  during  the 
calendar  year  1919  amounted  to  32,781  tons,  against  15,971  tons  in  1918. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  railroad  strike  undoubtedly  constitutes 
the  keynote  of  all  comment  on  the  coal  trade 
situation  at  the  present  time.  With  public  in¬ 
terest  centered  on  passenger  traffic,  and  the 
press  practically  a  unit  in  contending  against 
the  claims  of  the  “outlaws,”  so  called,  the  fact 
that  the  most  serious  interruptions  to  freight 
movement  have  prevailed  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  has  been  overlooked  by  a  great 
many.  While  the  strikers  have  returned  to 
work  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  past 
week,  many  of  them  are  still  hanging  back 
and,  with  the  shortage  of  labor  everywhere 
prevalent  freight  traffic  conditions  are  very 
bad  and  the  congestion  that  prevails  is  such 
that  it  will  be  many  weeks  before  easy  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  again  prevail. 

Following,  as  this  condition  does,  the  un¬ 
favorable  winter  season,  with  its  many  delays, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  rarely  have  the  trans¬ 
portation  interests  of  the  country  been  so  per¬ 
plexed  and  rarely  has  the  shipment  of  com¬ 
modities  been  interfered  with  for  so  long  a 
time.  As  usual,  when  anything  goes  wrong 
with  the  transportation  system,  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  is  one,  of  the  worst  sufferers.  Mines 
are  obliged  to  curtail  operations  from  lack  of 
cars  and  coal  in  transit  is  delayed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience 
to  the  retail  trade  and  to  consumers  and  im¬ 
pose  a  severe  strain  on  the  financial  resources 
of  the  shippers. 

Fortunately  the  domestic  requirements  are 
not  so  urgent  at  this  season  as  in  the  winter 
and  there  is  not  the  clamorous  public  demand 
that  there  would  be  if  every,  household  re¬ 
quired  fuel  for  heating  purposes.  But  the 
shortage  is  most  pronounced  and  more  than 
a  few  manufacturing  interests  have  had  great 
difficulties  in  securing  an  adequate  supply. 
This  great  scarcity  of  tonnage  has  naturally 
had  a  stimulating,  not  to  say  an  exhilarating 
effect  on  prices  in  many  quarters.  Particu¬ 
larly  notable  are  the  prices  received  for  some 
tonnage  already  loaded  in  boats  in  New  York 
harbor.  While  these  are  but  few  in  number 
and  represent  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total 
transactions,  news  of  such  sales  as  we  have 
referred  to  is  quickly  spread  about,  forming 
an  interesting  matter  of  gossip,  while  con¬ 
servative  details  are  overlooked. 

Little  is  heard  of  the  companies  of  estab¬ 
lished  prestige  which  refrain  from  accepting 
the  high  prices  offered  by  consumers  and  are 
satisfied  with  what  they  deem  a  legitimate 
profit.  But  much  is  heard  of  the  sensational 


activities  of  smaller  interests,  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  renewal  of  Government  control  is 
expressed  by  more  than  a  few  interests.  In 
many  quarters  the  idea  is  advanced  that  there 
should  be  no  relaxation  of  the  effort  to  keep 
soft  coal  prices  within  bounds.  For,  while  the 
conditions  of  the  day  naturally  lead  to  the 
offer  of  high  prices  and  these  afford  profit¬ 
making  opportunities  to  the  few  shippers  who 
are  willing  to  accept  them,  extraordinary 
figures  are  the  last  thing  that  the  trade,  as  a 
whole,  desires,  very  properly  concluding  that 
it  is  better  to  forego  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  the  day  with  a  view  to  continuing  an  un¬ 
trammeled  commercial  course  in  the  future. 

In  this  connection  we  may  properly  invite 
attention  to  the  Cushing  article  appearing  on 
another  page.  While  the  strike  conditions, 
that  have  so  strongly  affected  the  trade  in  all 
the  northern  and  many  of  the  western  States, 
must  force  a  modification  of  some  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  predictions,  there  are  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ideas  advanced  in  the  address  referred 
to.  Far  from  there  being  a  cessation  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  early  summer,  it  seems  safe  to 
say,  that  as  industrial  concerns  have  had  to 
draw  upon  their  stock  piles  to  a  great  extent, 
the  coal  reserves  above  ground  have  been  so 
seriously  depleted  that,  even  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  those  factories  that  have  had  to  shut 
down  because  of  exhaustion  of  raw  material 
or  lack  of  shipping  facilities  for  the  finished 
article,  a  continuation  of  a  strong  demand  for 
bituminous  is  in  prospect  for  many  weeks  to 
come. 

Manifestly  we  must  expect  a  high  range  of 
coal  prices  as  a  natural  order  of  things.  Ac¬ 
tual  costs  have  increased,  and  while  the  con¬ 
servative  nature  of  the  coal  business  has  led 
more  than  a  few  shippers  to  account  for  cer¬ 
tain  advances  as  merely  temporary,  it  must  be 
apparent  as  one  item  of  expense  is  added  to 
another  that  it  will  be  a  long  while  before 
there  can  be  much  of  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  coal.  Certainly  there  will  have  to  be  a 
complete  change  in  our  monetary  standards 
before  the  dollar  prices  of  years  ago  are  heard 
of  again.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  all 
things  considered,  a  two-dollar  quotation  to¬ 
day  is  but  on  a  par  with  a  dollar  quotation  in 
1914. 

Export  trade  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
maintain  price  levels.  We  need  not  accept 
any  of  the  extreme  statements  relative  to 
many  millions  of  tons  being  shipped  monthly 
overseas.  Such  amounts  of  business  cannot 
be  accomplished  with  existing  facilities,  nor 
need  they  be  in  order  to  have  a  stimulating 


; 


effect.  Should  there  be  a  gain  of  only  one 
million  tons  per  month  it  would  accomplish 
much  in  taking  up  any  slack  that  might  de¬ 
velop  in  the  domestic  business. 

Practically  no  change  in  reported  average 
daily  production  of  bituminous  coal,  as  plotted 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the 
week  ending  April  10.  Unless  activities  in 
the  South  and  far  West  have  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  effect,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that  the 
railroad  strike  caused  a  sharp  falling  off  for 
the  week  ending  April  17. 

As  in  the  case  of  soft  coal,  anthracite  also 
reflects  great  scarcity  and  particularly  urgent 


inquiry  is  coming  from  New  England  where 


it  is  realized  that  with  the  western  demand 
to  lie  contended  with  during  the  summer  and 
the  New  York  State  and  line  trade  demand  to 
be  met  during  the  fall  and  winter,  the  Down 
East  buyers  must  ever  be  watchful  to  obtain 
their  necessary  supplies. 

Negotiations  relative  to  anthracite  wages 
continue  to  drag  along.  The  apparent  lack  of 
progress  is  disquieting;  indicating,  as  it  does, 
the  inability  of  the  conferees  to  get  together 
and  the  possibility  of  an  open  break  that  will 
mean  a  strike  or  at  any  rate  a  suspension  of 
mining.  The  need  of  steady  work  is  so  great 
that  any  stoppage  of  the  mines,  whatever  term 
may  be  applied  to  it,  would  be  most  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Already  press  criticisms  are  to  be 
found  in  plenty,  referring  to  scarcity  of  coal, 
the  prices  that  are  asked,  and  the  intimation 
that  dealers  give  as  to  what  they  will  have  to 
ask  during  the  winter.  As  referred  to  last 
week,  a  battle  of  statistics  seems  to  be  in  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  thought  arises:  Couldn’t  this 
information  have  been  collected  weeks  ago 
and  have  been  ready  for  submission  at  the 
cutset?  But.  perhaps,  after  all,  the  check-off 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  main  stumbling 
block  and  the  other  details  are  but  side  issues. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  anthracite  situation 
is  highly  charged  with  dangerous  possibilities, 
and  great  relief  will  be  expressed  by  all  when 
the  difficulties  have  been  composed  and  a  basis 
of  work  and  sales  alike  has  been  agreed  upon 
for  a  term  of  years.  So  closely  does  hard  coal 
affect  the  life  of  the  people  throughout  a  large 
section  that  any  serious  difficulty  attracts  in¬ 
stant  public  notice  and  that  is  something  the 
trade  wants  to  avoid. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  construction,  a 
great  deal  of  new  work  is  being  put  under 
way  this  year  and,  subject  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  the  fuel  requirements  of  the  country 
will  doubtless  be  larger  than  ever  next  winter. 
Especially,  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  labor, 
are  the  retail  dealers  considering  carefully  the 
use  of  modem  equipment.  We  realize  that  it 
is  possible  to  overdo  this  and  put  in  too  elab¬ 
orate  installations.  Instances  of  these  are 
known.  But  within  bounds  the  increased  use 
of  machinery  is  a  great  trade  feature  at  retail 
plants  as  well  as  at  the  mines.  The  retail 
consolidations  that  are  in  progress  are  an  al¬ 
lied  feature.  The  larger  interests  can  doubt¬ 
less  handle  tonnage  the  more  economically 
and  prevent  as  high  prices  as  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  Even  under  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  calculations,  the  price  on  retail  deliveries 
is  bound  to  be  away  beyond  all  previous  quo¬ 
tations.  Not  only  are  there  heavier  direct 
expenses  to  be  met,  but  the  indirect  expenses 
and  the  commercial  risks  involved  in  handling 
a  product  of  increased  value  render  it  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  strictly  net  return  to  the  dealer 
must  be  higher  than  it  was  in  former  years, 
when  prices  were  on  a  lower  basis. 


. 


Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Local  Situation  Acute  Owing  to  Delay  in  Getting  Piers  in  Operation  and  the  Fact  That 
Towing  Is  Still  Hampered  hy  Strike  of  Railroad  Tugboat  Crews. 


The  combined  effects  of  the  railroad  strike 
and  the  tugboat  strike  have  fallen  very 
heavily  upon  the  retail  trade  of  Greater  New 
York  and  vicinity.  Mild  weather  has  saved 
the  public  from  hardship,  but  it  has  not  saved 
the  dealers  from  heavy  financial  loss  due  to 
men  and  equipment  standing  idle.  It  has  also 
given  them  a  great  setback  in  the  filling  of 
Spring  orders  from  domestic  consumers,  for 
the  limited  tonnage  on  hand  when  the  trouble 
started  has  had  to  be  doled  out  in  small  lots 
to  people  who  need  coal  for  current  use. 

Of  course  this  holds  true  everywhere.  The 
holidays  early  in  April  and  the  transportation 
troubles  since  then  have  cut  heavily  into  pro¬ 
duction,  while  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  mined 
has  been  delayed  in  transit.  Retailers  here 
and  elsewhere  have  lost  nearly  a  month  in 
their  Spring  bin-filling  operations,  and  how 
they  are  going  to  make  it  up  is  a  puzzle. 
There  is  every  indication  of  a  continued  short¬ 
age  of  anthracite  right  through  the  Summer, 
even  if  the  wage  trouble  is  amicably  settled. 
No  matter  how  heavy  the  tonnage  may  be 
from  now  on,  the  loss  already  sustained  is 
too  great  to  be  overcome  in  a  hurry. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  local  trade  has 
been  to  take  care  of  business  buildings  and 
other  classes  of  steam  trade  which  buy  from 
retail  yards.  The  backbone  of  this  trade  is 
No.  1  buckwheat,  but  as  there  has  not  been 
enough  of  that  size  to  go  around,  substitu¬ 
tions  have  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  many  cases. 
A  mixture  of  the  smaller  steam  sizes  and 
bituminous  is  the  most  common  substitute,  but 
pea  coal  and  even  chestnut  have  also  come 
into  play. 

The  strike  has  not  been  without  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  for  it  has  enabled  dealers  to  move 
a  lot  of  rice  and  barley  which  they  were 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  domestic 
sizes,  and  which  has  been  lying  around  re¬ 
tail  plants  for  weeks  or  months.  But  by  the 
middle  of  this  week  a  point  had  been  reached 
where  early  relief  would  have  to  come  in  the 
shape  of  increased  receipts  if  the  dealers  were 
to  keep  on  supplying  their  steam  trade  with 
any  kind  of  fuel.  Many  yards  were  practically 
bare  of  everything,  and  the  number  so  situated 
was  increasing  daily. 

Nothing  has  come  of  the  wage  negotiations 
at  this  writing,  and  of  course  the  announcing 
of  Spring  prices  waits  upon  the  signing  of 
a  new  scale.  The  companies  and  most  of  the 
independents  continue  their  policy  of  billing 
domestic  sizes  at  the  Winter  circular,  with 
some  of  the  smaller  individuals  selling  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  securing  fancy  prices. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

Movement  of  bituminous  through  the  local 
ports  has  increased  to  only  a  slight  extent 
this  week.  To  begin  with  the  striking  switch¬ 
men  and  other  railroad  employees  have  been 
slow  in  returning  to  work,  and  aside  from 
labor  conditions  at  the  piers,  the  tugboat  strike 
makes  it  impossible  to  get  towing  done  from 
the  lower  ports  on  anything  like  a  normal 
basis.  Independent  tugs  bring  up  a  few  boats 
occasionally,  but  it  is  an  uncertain  and  costly 
service. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  on  such  cargoes  as  find  their  way  to 
the  upper  harbor  for  sale  in  the  open  market 
are  not  indicative  of  anything  except  an  ab¬ 


normal  local  condition.  A  good  share  of  the 
limited  tonnage  moving  is  being  applied  on 
contracts  at  regular  prices,  except  when  extra 
expense  is  incurred.  The  bulk  of  the  free 
coal  is  being  taken  by  steamships. 

Conflicting  reports  are  heard  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  mining  has  been  interfered  with 
by  the  railroad  strike.  This  is  only  natural, 
for  conditions  have  been  dissimilar  on  dif¬ 
ferent  roads  and  on  different  parts  of  the 
various  systems.  Mines  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  B.,  R.  &  P.  seem  to  hav  en¬ 
joyed  a  better  car  supply  throughout  the 
trouble  than  those  on  lines  further  south,  and 
they  have  also  been  less  hampered  by  em¬ 
bargoes. 

Apparently  on  most  roads  the  car  shortage 
has  been  more  acute  this  week  than  last. 
When  the  strike  began  the  railroads  had  many 
empties  in  the  region  and  on  the  way  to  the 
mines,  but  the  number  shrunk  as  the  tie-up 
prevented  the  discharge  of  loaded  cars.  The 
amount  of  equipment  under  load  and  tied  up 
in  congested  areas  is  enormous.  This  will 
be  out  of  service  for  an  indefinite  period, 
most  estimates  indicating  that  it  will  take 
from  a  month  to  two  months  for  the  lines 
worst  affected  to  bring  traffic  conditions  back 
to  normal. 

In  the  meantime  the  market  has  become 
stronger  than  ever,  although  the  existence  of 
embargoes  makes  for  an  irregularity  in  quo¬ 
tations  on  coal  of  the  same  grade  produced 
on  different  roads.  Prices  for  a  given  mine 
or  district  also  fluctuate  as  embargoes  are 
placed  or  lifted.  The  price  commonly  quoted 
on  Pool  10  this  week  has  been  $4.50  to  $4.75, 
mines,  with  the  usual  differentials  for  other 
grades. 

The  bulk  of  the  season’s  contracting  has 
already  been  done,  except  on  railroad  fuel. 
It  is  reported  that  some  roads  have  tied  up 
quite  a  substantial  tonnage,  usually  at  prices 
not  far  from  $3.25,  but  SO'  far  as  can  be 
learned  most  of  them  are  still  uncovered  for 
the  bulk  of  their  requirements.  Operators 
fear  that  under  the  recent  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  ruling  the  railroads  will 
return  to  their  old  practice  of  using  assigned 
cars  to  force  down  prices  on  coal  for  their 
own  use. 


The  Much  Criticised  Retail  Prices. 

In  some  of  the  small  towns  of  the  South  there  is 
considerable  complaint  of  certain  retail  prices.  For 
instance,  at  a  place  where  the  coal  sold  costs  $4.50 
at  the  mines  and  carries  $1.70  freight  rate,  the  re¬ 
tail  price  is  $11  per  ton. 

That  is  a  pretty  big  margin  to  be  sure,  but  is  not 
it  a  fact  that  in  those  places  the  domestic  tonnage 
is  very  small  when  figured  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
and  the  dealers  have  to  have  a  good  price  per  ton 
in  order  to  make  the  retail  coal  trade  in  any  way 
interesting  to  them.  Moreover  the  breaking  up  of 
soft  coal  shipped  from  the  mines  in  the  larger  sizes 
is  quite  an  item  of  expense  for  the  retail  trade,  and 
small  dealers  in  the  non-manufacturing  towns  prob¬ 
ably  have  no  very  good  outlet  for  the  dust  that  is 
made  in  the  handling  of  tonnage. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  and  the 
operators  should  view  all  the  circumstances  before 
they  criticise  dealers  for  the  prices  that  are  charged. 


Saward’s  Annual  is  now  ready.  Send  for  a  copy. 
Price  $2.50. 


SITUATION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Anthracite  Slow  in  Recovering  from  Jolt _ 

Bituminous  Coal  Scarce. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  slow  to  recover  from  the 
jolt  given  to  it  by  the  freight  strike.  Fortunately 
the  city  has  enjoyed  the  first  moderate  weather  of 
the  spring  and  the  demand  for  current  consumption 
was  easily  met  with  the  light  stocks  which  dealers 
had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 

Even  with  conditions  in  the  shape  they  were  all 
along  the  line,  they  were  less  pronounced  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  region  and  as  a  result  the  minps  were  kept 
running  fairly  well.  However,  the  situation  quickly 
developed  that  with  the  loaded  cars  at  the  mines  new 
consignment  had  to  be  found,  as  the  rail  companies 
would  not  take  them  for  movement  off  the  originat¬ 
ing  road.  As  a  result  of  this  the  towns  within  25 
or  30  miles  of  the  mines  got  more  coal  in  a  week 
than  they  had  received  in  the  previous  month,  due 
to  the  fact  the  railroad  men  near  to  the  region  had  not 
left  their  jobs  to  the  extent  that  the  other  part  of 
the  country  was  affected. 

The  city  was  particularly  hard  hit,  as  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  freight  men  the  embargo  against  the  deal¬ 
ers  here  was  still  maintained  for  a  few  days.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  lifted  at  this  time  and  the  dealers 
are  now  beginning  to  enjoy  heavy  shipments,  as  the 
foreign  roads  are  still  unable  to  receive  shipments  at 
the  junction  points.  This  factor  of  the  situation  may 
be  cleared  up  any  moment,  but  in  the  meantime  no 
dealer  would  think  of  refusing  any  shipments,  even 
though  he  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  demur¬ 
rage  to  unload  cars.  1  hey  all  realize  that  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit  the  outlying  points  will  again  be 
taken  care  of  and  consignments  to  local  dealers  are 
liable  to  be  extremely  light. 

Steam  Sizes  Hard  to  Move. 

With  the  Philadelphia  market  open  the  producers 
are  able  to  move  their  prepared  sizes  fairly  well,  but 
are  meeting  with  difficulty  to  move  steam  sizes,  and  it 
would  seem  that  nothing  less  than  the  lifting  of  all 
embargoes  will  remedy  this  without  compelling  the 
closing  down  of  the  mines.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
companies’  storage  yards  have  made  no  attempt  to 
begin  loading  steam  sizes,  upon  which  they  had  been 
so  actively  engaged  prior  to  the  strike. 

A  good  deal  of  uneasiness  is  being  manifested  over 
the  price  situation,  as  while  a  good  many  of  the 
shippers  followed  the  lead  of  the  larger  companies  in  • 
shipping  at  March  prices  pending  settlement  of  the 
wage  dispute,  it  would  seem  that  a  majority  of  the 
independents  are  now  shipping  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  price  will  be  fixed  later.  Even  one  of 
the  big  companies  in  making  sales  of  its  special  grades 
has  notified  the  consignees  that  the  price  will  be  re¬ 
troactive.  Indeed  it  would  be  no  surprise,  if  the  wage 
conference  is  much  longer  drawn  out,  that  all  com¬ 
panies  will  announce  that  coal  will  be  sold  subject 
to  the  price  to  be  fixed  after  the  wage  agreement. 
This  is  particularly  likely  if  the  conference  over 
wages  goes  beyond  the  end  of  the  month,  which  now 
seems  probable. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  family  sizes  some  small 
shippers  are  quoting  quite  heavy  premiums  on  egg, 
stove  and  nut,  one  concern  we  have  heard  of  ask¬ 
ing  $8.75,  while  it  is  reported  that  as  much  as  $9.25 
at  the  mines  has  been  asked  and  taken.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  difficult  to  guarantee  delivery  very  few  dealers 
are  willing  to  take  a  chance  at  such  rates.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  steam  sizes,  for  while  many  plants 
are  extremely  anxious  for  coal  and  would  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium,  they  feel  that  delivery  cannot  be  made  before 
their  regular  shippers  can  take  care  of  them. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  situation  is  extremely 
unfavorable  and  plants  are  shut  down  or  are  on  short 
time  on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel.  Most  consumers 
are  taking  the  situation  as  philosophically  as  they 
can,  feeling  that  a  week  at  least  will  show  better 
times  for  them,  as  freight  movement  becomes  a  little 
freer. 

The  producers  report  now  that  the  strike  condi¬ 
tion  is  only  becoming  really  apparent  with  them  now, 
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as  the  car  shortage  is  now  at  its  height.  Most  com¬ 
panies  claim  to  be  working  at  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  their  capacity,  but  soon  expect  to  be  at  their  pre¬ 
strike  production,  at  least,  which  is  nothing  in  it¬ 
self  to  boast  of. 

Even  with  limited  car  supply  the  shippers  are  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  send  their  coal  to  market,  as  em¬ 
bargoes  face  them  in  all  directions,  but  especially  at 
tide.  Some  of  the  operators  on  the  B.  &  O.  were 
quite  upset  by  that  company  ordering  embargoes  at 
tide  and  at  the  same  time  declaring  their  willingness 
to  take  coal  for  their  own  use  at  a  price  which  the 
operators  claimed  was  below  cost  of  production. 

In  the  spot  market  offerings  are  not  very  large 
and  only  in  a  general  way,  quotations  being  made  of 
$5.00  to  $5.50  for  good  grades  of  steam  coal,  with 
poorer  stock  around  $4.50,  with  the  broker  not  speci¬ 
fying  any  particular  district.  The  greatest  need  at 
this  time  is  gas  coals  and  the  big  steel  mills  in  this 
vicinity  are  flat,  some  of  the  large  plants  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  down  for  a  week. 


CHICAGO  SHORT  OF  COAL. 

Trade  Languishes  Due  to  Railroad  Situation 
— Confusion  Still  Exists. 

In  the  life  of  a  Chicago  coal  man,  one  thing  suc¬ 
ceeds  another  with  a  rapidity  that  defies  anticipation. 
If  it  isn’t  Government  control  or  Government  release, 
it  is  a  shortage  of  cars  and  when  there  are  cars,  there 
are  strikes  with  nobody  to  settle  them.  Thus  the  con¬ 
fusion  seems  never  to  end. 

The  latest  thing  to  complicate  coal  affairs  in  this 
center  has  been  the  now  waning  switchman’s  strike 
which  practically  paralyzed  freight  traffic  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  some  two  weeks.  Now  that  it 
has  been  settled  through  what  some  believe  a  mere 
patched-up  truce,  the  coal  factors  are  attempting  to 
dig  themselves  out  from  the  congestion  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  switching  inactivity.  Inasmuch  as  every¬ 
body  else  in  every  other  line  of  business  is  busily 
engaged  in  the  digging  out  process,  the  coal  dealer 
has  to  take  his  place  in  the  line  and  await  results. 
The  outcome,  very  naturally,  is  that  the  coal  tangle 
is  unraveling  itself  with  painful  slowness  and  it  will 
be  two  weeks  or  a  month  before  anything  like  a  nor¬ 
mal  condition  is  reached. 

Pending  this  normal  state  of  affairs  there  is  a 
shortage  of  coal  among  important  consumers  in  this 
territory  and  a  shortage,  likewise,  as  far  as  the  small 
consumer  is  concerned.  Retail  dealers  say  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  volume  of  April  fill-up  busi¬ 
ness  at  this  time,  if  the  coal  could  be  obtained,  but 
the  coal  being  lacking,  the  trade  languishes. 

Price  has  not  yet  fully  shaped  itself.  The  con¬ 
fusion  growing  out  of  the  switchman’s  strike  and 
the  inadequacy  of  present  supplies  have  prevented 
dealer,  wholesale  and  retail,  from  arriving  at  a  price 
which  can  be  considered  at  all  stable. 

As  soon  as  the  industry  is  out  in  the  clear  again 
as  far  as  shipments  are  concerned,  the  price  fixation 
problems  will  be  given  more  earnest  consideration. 


Yard  Labor  May  Start  Something. 

In  the  current  issue  of  his  monthly  bulletin  W.  A. 
Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association,  says : 

“In  our  opinion,  and  we  wish  you  to  remember  this, 
there  is  coming  a  day  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
when  the  labor  union  which  covers  all  teamsters, 
chauffeurs  and  other  coal  yard  employees,  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  organize  at  least  the  big  cities  in  New 
England  on  a  co-operative  basis,  either  into  one  big 
union  or  sectional  unions.  The  rates  of  pay  and  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  embodied  in  the 
various  working  contracts  will  be  compared,  and  you 
will  find  that  labor  leaders  will  be  demanding  some 
sort  of  standardization  covering  all  conditions. 

“This  is  a  prophecy,  how  far  reaching  we  cannot 
say.  It  may  go  beyond  New  England.  When  that 
time  comes,  the  retail  merchant  who  is  not  affiliated 
with  other  business  men  in  organization  will  be 
obliged  to  take  what  he  is  handed  by  organized  labor, 
without  much  chance  for  argument.” 


STAGNATION  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Embargoes  and  Scant  Car  Supply  Reduce 
Loadings  to  a  Meager  Basis. 

While  Cincinnati  coal  operators  now  profess  to 
see  some  hope  of  a  solution  of  the  serious  transporta¬ 
tion  problem  that  at  present  is  withholding  their 
product  from  yawning  markets,  they  quite  agree  that 
immediate  conditions  are  not  improved.  Indeed, 
their  common  expression  is  that  the  last  week  was 
the  worst  they  have  ever  had.  What  with  embargoes 
on  practically  every  side,  loading  reached  its  mini¬ 
mum  and  in  some  districts  was  so  small  as  to  amount 
to  nothing  at  all.  This  in  the  face  of  a  demand  of 
growing  eagerness  and  perhaps  the  highest  price 
offers  ever  known  to  this  market. 

The  embargoes  have  meant  something  more  than 
a  closing  off  of  valuable  markets.  They  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  aggravation  of  an  already  impossible 
car  supply.  The  L.  &  N.,  where  conditions  are 
usually  at  their  worst,  has  had  less  than  20  per  cent., 
if  the  concurrent  testimony  of  operators  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  some  of  the  Southern  Kentucky  districts, 
mining  has  been  cut  to  six  hours  a  week  and  the 
best  report  that  is  received  here  is  of  one  to  two 
days’  loading.  On  the  C.  &  O.  and  N.  &  W.  cars 
for  western  and  northern  shipment  have  been  little 
better,  outgoing  and  incoming  being  barred  at  the 
junction  points,  but  the  percentage  has  been  helped 
by  comparatively  free  access  to  tidewater  on  a  short 
haul.  The  B.  &  O.  has  been  in  better  shape  and  its 
cargoes  have  gone,  in  some  instances,  without  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  lakes.  The  seaboard  roads  have  kept 
reasonably  active,  though  not  without  serious  and 
frequently  recurrent  obstacles. 

Big  Orders  for  Export  Shipment. 

All  Cincinnati  operators,  both  because  the  shipping 
opportunity  was  better  and  because  the  demand  and 
price  were  more  satisfactory,  have  been  pushing 
all  the  tonnage  they  could  to  tidewater.  Cargoes 
have  gone  through  pretty  freely  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky  districts,  though  there 
has  been  constant  expectation  of  restrictions  because 
of  pier  congestion  and  shortage  of  bottoms.  Coal 
men  here  continue  to  get  big  orders  for  export  to 
add  to  those  they  have  had  piled  up  for  a  long  time. 
Even  those  who  are  reasonably  conservative  about 
pricing  their  product  to  the  home  consumer  have  no 
compunction  in  taking  all  they  can  get  from  the 
foreign  buyer  and  export  prices  have  soared  accord¬ 
ingly.  One  hears  frequently  of  $6.50  for  bituminous 
block  and  $5.50  and  even  $6.00  for  mine  run  to  go 
abroad. 

Concern  on  the  part  of  large  coal  consumers, 
notably  steam  users,  utilities  and  'by-product  men, 
growing  out  of  present  unusual  freight  conditions, 
has  started  anew  the  high  bidding  for  quick  coal 
shipments.  It  is  easy  to  get  $5  and  $5.50  for  mine 
run  and  as  high  as  $6  for  block  by  merely  accepting 
offers  that  are  freely  made.  In  some  cases  anxious 
buyers  are  expressing  the  willingness  to  pay  any  sort 
of  a  premium  on  assured  early  delivery  and  declare 
an  indifference  as  to  the  price.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  a  good  deal  of  coal,  advantageously  located  for 
the  desired  delivery,  has  brought  a  very  high  price. 
On  the  other  hand  a  great  many  operators  have 
passed  up  these  chances  to  profit  and  have  shipped 
the  coal,  when  the  opportunity  was  good,  at  $4, 
$4.50  and  $4.75.  The  percentage  of  coal  men  who 
have  done  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  surprisingly  large. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  course  has  seemed  to  them 
the  commercially  wise  one.  They  are  thinking  of  the 
lean  days  when  market  demands  will  not  be  so  eager 
and  when  friends  among  the  buyers  will  be  good  to 
have. 

Many  Contracts  Expire  June  1st. 

A  surprisingly  large  tonnage  is  going  through, 
where  the  freight  opportunity  occurs,  on  old  con¬ 
tracts  that  were  made  previous  to  the  strike  at  $2.85 
and  $3  for  mine  run.  To  these  contract  prices,  of 
course,  the  labor  advance,  amounting  to  from  35  to 
45  cents  in  most  cases,  but  sometimes  more,  are 
added.  There  are  a  good  many  of  these  contracts 
that  run  to  June  1. 

The  Cincinnati  market  is  thronged  with  buyers 


who  come  in  person  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  an 
arrangement  that  will  work  them  out  a  needed 
supply.  A  good  many  of  these  are  lake  buyers  who 
have  come  to  be  deeply  anxious  on  the  subject  of 
how  and  when  their  bins  are  to  be  filled.  Very 
little  lake  coal  has  as  yet  gone  forward,  owing  to 
existing  embargoes,  but  seme  of  it  is  getting  through 
now.  The  B.  &  O.  has  removed  its  embargo  and  it 
is  possible  to  route  trains  through  to  Cleveland,  it 
is  said.  Forest  City  buyers  are  here  to  make  up 
train  shipments  and  it  is  believed  a  good  deal  of 
coal  will  go  through  on  this  plan  within  a  week  or 
ten  days  unless  there  are  further  complications. 

At  a  conference  here  on  Monday  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  federal  commissions  and  coal  operators  a 
plan  was  said  to  have  been  worked  out  that  promises 
a  20  per  cent,  betterment  of  car  supply  on  the  C.  &  O., 
N.  &  W.  and  L.  &  N.  railroads  through  a  better 
equalization  of  the  allotment  of  empties. 


FAIRMONT  OUTPUT  LIGHT. 

Car  Supply  Worse  This  Week  Owing  to 
Cumulative  Effects  of  Rail  Strike. 

Accumulations  of  coal  loads  all  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  system  due  to  the  switchmen’s  strike  is  tying 
up  matters  in  the  Fairmont  region,  because  not  only 
are  loads  being  held  up  but  production  is  sinking,  due 
to  the  fact  that  empties  are  blocked  from  coming  into 
the  region. 

Early  this  week  operators  found  that  shipments  to 
Curtis  Bay  and  the  lakes  were  on  permits  only;  line 
shipments  were  confined  to  points  west  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  while  western  shipments  went  no  further 
than  Wheeling  Terminal  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
system.  Foreign  railroad  fuel  was  permitted  to  go 
east  on  P.  &  R.  and  P.  R.  R.  deliveries.  As  the 
week  wears  on  there  may  be  some  change  in  condi¬ 
tions.  Striking  switchmen  early  this  week  returned  to 
work  at  Clarksburg  and  Parkersburg,  but  struck  at 
Halloway,  which  ties  up  lake  shipments.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  week  the  mines  were  loading  some 
lake  coal,  but  the  railroads  did  not  pull  it,  leaving  it 
there  for  future  orders. 

On  the  Monongah  division  of  the  B.  &  O.  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  there  were  647  cars.  The  early  morn¬ 
ing  placement  was  600  and  there  were  but  89  cars 
not  loaded  of  Monday’s  empty  total.  On  the  divi¬ 
sion  on  Monday  there  were  1,012  cars,  'but  only  952 
placed  early  at  the  mines.  On  Monday  the  mines 
along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  in  this  region 
loaded  920  cars  of  coal.  The  Fairmont  yards  moved 
east-bound  loads  well  on  Monday,  there  having  been 
1,025  loads  in  that  direction.  On  the  Monongahela 
Railroad  in  the  West  Virginia  district  there  were  132 
cars  of  coal  loaded  on  Monday,  while  the  mines  in 
the  Pennsylvania  district  loaded  113  cars  of  coal.  On 
Tuesday  there  were  48  cars  placed  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  district  and  104  in  the  Pennsylvania  district. 

Coal  has  accumulated  in  the  Monongahela  Rail¬ 
road  yards  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  there  being  1,252 
cars.  Very  little  coal  had  been  moved  in  this  section 
owing  to  the  freight  tie-up  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  lines.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  was  a 
slight  improvement  in  coal  movement  out  of  Browns¬ 
ville  over  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  there  having  been 
300  loads  moved  on  Sunday  and  337  loads  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

Movement  East  Shows  Improvement. 

Movement  of  coal  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  east  of 
Grafton  has  been  showing  an  improvement  during 
the  past  few  days,  but  it  is  yet  far  below  normal. 
All  last  week  there  were  but  3,049  loads  moved  east 
of  Grafton. 

Mines  along  the  Helen’s  Run  and  Wyatt-Bingamon 
spurs  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  which  have 
been  idle  for  some  days,  were  expected  to  receive 
their  first  empties  toward  the  close  of  the  present 
week.  Movement  was  tied  up  on  both  the  Western 
Maryland  and  F.  M.  &  P.  branch  of  the  B.  &  O. 
owing  to  the  switchmen  striking  in  the  vicinity  of 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  but  these  went  back  to  work  on 
Monday  of  this  week. 

Shipments  to  Curtis  Bay  were  taken  without  per¬ 
mit  on  Monday  and  341  carloads  of  coal  were  rushed 
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to  that  port.  Tuesday  the  permit  system  again 
went  into  effect.  Last  week  the  export  shipments 
aggregated  556  carloads. 

Lake  shipments  last  week  of  course  were  affected 
by  the  switchmen’s  strike,  but  at  that  315  carloads 
went  there.  Monday’s  shipments  to  the  lakes  was 
38  cars.  Just  what  the  Fairmont  region  will  load 
during  this  lake  season  is  problematical  although 
operators  generally  declare  they  are  not  going  to 
bother  with  lake  deals  much,  but  make  a  strong 
effort  for  export  trade. 

The  Assigned  Car  Ruling. 

One  of  the  real  jolts  that  came  into  the  region 
last  week  was  the  assigned  car  ruling,  but  this  time 
they  are  put  on  the  same  par  as  any  privately  owned 
car.  Following  the  permission  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  the  railroads  began  putting 
assigned  cars  into  effect  on  Friday,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  being  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  general 
depression  in  the  region. 

Assigned  cars  that  count  against  the  mine  are  of 
little  benefit  to  the  operator.  While  they  last  all  is 
well,  but  just  as  soon  as  a  railroad  fuel  order  stops 
it  means  that  the  mine  that  is  short  of  his  percentage 
will  have  to  be  equalized  first  and  the  loader  of 
railroad  fuel  will  come  in  afterwards,  running 
chances  of  closing  his  mine.  Despite  this  there  are 
a  goodly  number  of  mines,  including  many  large 
ones  and  producers  of  high  grade  coal,  furnishing 
this  fuel. 

Last  week  for  two  days,  Friday  and  Saturday,  only 
B.  &  O.  fuel  was  accepted.  The  railroad  first  offered 
$2.90,  but  later,  when  responses  were  few,  they  raised 
its  bid  to  $3  a  ton.  From  reports  circulated  early 
this  week  the  $3  price  was  still  on.  According  to 
one  version,  the  fuel  agent’s  office  in  Baltimore  was 
yet  to  set  the  price.  The  long  bitter  fight  to  defeat 
assigned  cars  appears  to  have  ended  rather  disap¬ 
pointingly,  although  the  fact  that  the  cars  are  counted 
against  the  mine  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
old  way,  where  they  did  not  count  at  all. 

Railroad  fuel  loading  last  week  aggregated  1,247 
carloads,  which  is  the  heaviest  of  any  week  of  1920. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  large  consignments  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  itself  secured — 1,033  carloads. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday  combined  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  secured  96  cars,  while  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  secured  34  cars  during  the  first  three  days  of 
the  week. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows  :  Export — Mine-run, 
pool  34,  $5;  pool  44,  $4.50;  'three  quarters  (pool  33), 
$5.50. 

Tonnage  produced  in  the  Fairmont  region  last 
week  was  213,850  tons  of  coal  and  53  cars  of  coke. 

Mines  along  the  Monongah  Division  produced 
193,700  tons  of  coal  and  53  cars  of  coke.  This  was 
the  lowest  production  week  since  that  ending 
February  21,  when  2,793  cars  were  produced.  Last 
week  the  division  loaded  560  cars  more  than  the 
corresponding  week  of  April,  1919. 

Operations  along  the  Monongahela  Railroad  in 
the  West  Virginia  district  last  week  loaded  256 
cars  of  coal.  ^ 


TRADE  AT  HEAD  OF  THE  LAKES. 

Season  of  Navigation  Opens  with  Docks  Bare 
of  Free  Coal. 

The  opening  of  navigation  for  the  season  of  1920 
finds  practically  every  dock  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  denuded  of  coal,  except  for  contract  coal, 
which  has  been  sold  for  future  delivery.  The  Du¬ 
luth  docks  have  very  little  of  even  the  contract 
coal,  while  Superior  docks  have  a  fair  quantity  of 
contract  coal  and  small  quantities  of  coal  for  domestic 
use. 

All  docks  would  have  been  scraped  clean  and 
dry,  had  it  not  been  lor  the  car  shortage,  which 
has  been  very  serious  throughout  the  winter.  The 
last  few  days  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
car  supply,  so  large  quantities  will  be  shipped  out 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  boats  for  the  season, 
which  are  expected  to  be  here  within  a  week. 

Every  coal  operator  interviewed  expects  a  busy 
Season,  stating  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  has 
there  been  such  a  complete  clean-up  of  the  docks. 


The  Superior-Duluth  trade  territory  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  extended  the  last  year,  and  the  operators 
expect  a  material  increase  in  receipts  and  ship¬ 
ments. 

Head  of  Lakes  Improvements. 

The  most  important  of  improvements  on  dock 
properties  during  the  winter  is  the  North  Western 
Fuel  Co.’s  dock  No.  4  on  Rice’s  Point  in  Duluth, 
located  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Clarkson  dock. 
The  dock  proper  was  built  last  year,  but  the  super¬ 
structure  has  been  built  during  the  winter  and  the 
unloading  rig  is  now  being  erected.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  dock  will  be  ready  to  receive  coal  about 
June  1.  The  storage  shed  is  of  frame  construc¬ 
tion  and  will  hold  100,000  tons  of  coal,  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  increasing  the  capacity  to  200,000  tons 
by  raising  the  walls.  The  shipping  pockets  are  of 
wood.  There  is  a  brick  office  building  and  power 
sub-station  of  the  same  material.  The  unloading  rig 
is  a  10-ton  electric  Brown  hoist. 

Superior  Improvements. 

A  new  screening  plant  is  being  installed  on  the 
North  Western  Fuel  Co.’s  dock  No.  1  in  Superior, 
for  the  screening  and  grading  of  soft  coal.  The 
plant  contains  a  modern  box  car  loading  equipment. 

A  Mead-Morrison  unloading  rig  has  been  erected 
on  the  Northern  Coal  &  Dock  Co.’s  dock  on  Con¬ 
nors  point  in  Superior,  in  place  of  the  old  rig  which 
was  wrecked  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  navigating 
season  last  fall.  The  accident  was  caused  by  the 
large  2-ton  scraper  bucket  catching  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  tearing  the  outer  end  off  its  support,  and  in 
the  fall  the  entire  structure  was  wrecked  beyond  re¬ 
pairs.  The  new  rig  consists  of  a  scraper  bucket 
type  bridge  with  drop  bucket  equipment  at  one  end. 

The  Berwind  Fuel  Co.’s  dock  on  St.  Louis  Bay  in 
Superior  is  being  remodeled,  an  entire  concrete  front 
being  constructed  along  the  entire  front.  Barnett  & 
Record  of  Duluth  are  the  contractors,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  work' will  be  completed  by  June  1. 

A  30,000-ton  storage  shed  for  hard  coal  is  being 
constructed  on  the  Great  Lakes  coal  dock  in 
Superior,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  plant  will  be 
able  to  handle  150,000  tons  during  the  year.  Inde¬ 
pendent  loading  machinery  is  being  erected  to  care 
for  the  loading  of  the  hard  coal,  but  the  unloading 
from  the  boats  will  be  done  by  the  soft  coal  un¬ 
loading  rigs.  R.  C.  Buck,  of  Superior,  is  the  architect 
and  engineer  for  this  construction.  For  many  years 
the  Great  Lakes  dock  has  been  handling  soft  coal 
exclusively,  and  this  addition  will  increase  the  hard 
coal  capacity  of  the  Superior  harbor. 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  dock  in  Superior  is  building  a 
concrete  service  station  and  doing  considerable  re¬ 
pairs. 

The  most  important  repairs  on  the  Duluth  side 
have  been  made  by  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern 
Railway  on  its  dock,  and  by  the  Clarkson  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.  They  are  confined  to  repairs,  however. 


HAMPTON  ROADS  SITUATION. 

Spot-Tonnage  Scarce  and  Prices  on  Up-Grade 
Dumpings  Heavy. 

Although  more  than  300,000  tons  of  coal  were  on 
the  tracks  at  railroad  terminals  around  Hampton 
Roads  Wednesday,  the  market  in  Norfolk  was  still 
characterized  by  a  scarcity  of  spot  tonnage  and  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  bid  up  such  limited 
offerings  as  were  available.  Spot  prices  are  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  those  made  on  such  few  contracts 
as  have  been  entered  into,  the  prevailing  run  of  quo¬ 
tations  being  around  $9.  Failure  of  shipping  compa¬ 
nies  to  get  bunkering  contracts  is  said  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  large  part  of  the  unusual  demand  for  spot 
tonnage  for  bunkers.  How  much  tonnage  is  actually 
changing  hands  at  the  high  figure  quoted,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  The  more  conservative  estimate  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  majority  of  transactions  are  at  a  lower 
figure.  Quotations  of  such  a  figure  are  heard  of,  but 
actual  sales  are  not  so  frequent.  A  price  of  $9  gross 
at  the  piers  is  roughly  approximate  to  $5.50  net  at  the 
mines. 

Dealers  report  that  the  tendency  of  operators  and 
shippers  generally  is  to  keep  the  price  level  down  to 
what  will  be  a  fair  profit  over  and  above  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production  as  affected  by  the  recent 


wage  increases.  Prices  of  $4  at  the  mines  are  heard 
from  some  sources,  even  on  current  business  not 
covered  by  contract.  The  market  is  now  in  such  a 
condition,  however,  that  nobody  will  venture  a  pre¬ 
diction  as  to  what  turn  is  likely  to  come,  and  a  con¬ 
tinued  disposition  to  hold  off  on  contracts  is  still 
seen. 

Embargo  by  C.  &  O. 

So  great  has  been  the  accumulation  of  tonnage  at 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers  at  Newport  News  that  an 
embargo  on  shipments  to  tide  of  high  volatile  coals 
has  been  laid  by  that  railroad.  A  total  of  165,857 
tons  of  coal  was  reported  to  be  at  Newport  News  on 
Wednesday,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  included 
in  only  a  few  pools.  Coal  from  the  Kanawha  fields 
has  been  moving  to  this  point  over  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  in  response  to  the  demand  for  gas  coals. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  also  been  receiving 
shipments  at  tide  on  account  of  the  embargo  on  west¬ 
bound  movement  brought  about  by  the  traffic  tie-up 
from  the  strike.  As  a  consequence  movement  to  tide 
over  this  road  has  been  growing  heavier  with  the 
result  that  more  than  100,000  tons  of. product  were 
at  Lamberts  Point  on  Wednesday. 

Against  the  high  tonnage  already  at  tide  vessel 
tonnage  waiting  in  the  harbor  for  cargo  and  bunkers 
amounted  only  to  190,535.  This  is  the  first  week  in 
many  months  that  vessel  tonnage  has  been  shown  at 
a  lower  figure  than  the  amount  of  product  in  the 
railroad  yards.  It  is  the  first  time  since  November 
when  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  has  exceeded  300,000 
tons. 

April  dumpings  at  the  piers  already  have  reached 
a  total  of  1,204,275  tons.  The  week  ended  Tuesday 
at  midnight  showed  dumpings  of  513,975  tons,  of 
which  the  Norfolk  &  Western  reported  205,899  tons, 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  182,079  and  the  Virginian 
125,997. 

Stocks  at  tide  on  Wednesday  by  railroads  were: 
Norfolk  &  Western,  105,235  tons;  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  165,857  tons;  Virginian,  36,768  tons;  total, 
307,860  tons. 


BUFFALO  RECOVERING. 

Partial  Ending  of  Rail  Tie-Up  Has  Not 
Helped  Coal  Supply  Very  Much. 

The  coal  trade  in  all  of  its  branches  is  still  a  mere 
matter  of  guesswork,  for  the  new  supply  coming  in 
since  the  switchmen’s  strike  'began  to  wane  is  very 
uncertain  and  it  will  continue  so  for  a  while.  Some 
supposed  that  the  sidings  were  so  full  of  coal  wait¬ 
ing  to  come  forward  that  it  would  now  rush  in  and 
swamp  anything,  but  it  has  not  done  so  yet  and  it 
may  not,  for  while  the  demand  is  not  heavy  the 
machinery  of  trains  is  slow  to  get  into  action  and 
slow  will  be  the  word  for  awhile. 

There  is  complaint  that  the  bulk  of  the  coal  com¬ 
ing  in  here  goes  through  to  Canada,  but  that  may 
easily  be  the  utterance  of  consumers  and  jobbers 
who  want  all  the  coal  to  use  here.  It  is  easier  to 
send  solid  trains  through  past  the  Niagara  than  it 
is  to  break  them  up  here,  but  shippers  think  that 
Canada  is  not  in  as  much  need  of  coal  now  as  we 
are.  The  reduction  of  the  money  discount  there  to 
a  fraction  over  nine  cents  is  in  favor  of .  business 
there  now.  It  ought  to  be  still  lower. 

The  difficulty  is  not  over  by  any  means,  for  it  is 
the  general  idea  that  car  shortage  will  soon  be  a 
prime  factor  in  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
not,  the  trade  will  show  a  big  slump  soon,  for  the 
mines  are  equipped  to  dig  much  more  bituminous 
than  the  country  needs  and  they  will  do  it  if  they 
can  get  it  moved.  It  is  a  big  problem,  even  with  the 
element  of  strikes  out.  When  strikes  contribute 
their  big  share  to  the  perplexities  it  takes  an  ex¬ 
perienced  coal  man  to  do  anything  with  the  trade. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  never  again  will  quite 
so  many  difficulties  overtake  the  trade  at  one  time. 
One  sympathizes  with  a  city  jobber  who  said  the 
other  day  that  it  was  better  to  be  in  jail  than  to  be 
a  coal  man. 

Contracting  Up  to  Normal. 

The  reports  agree  that  the  usual  amount  of  con¬ 
tracting  has  been  done,  but  at  prices  that  are  so 
beset  with  restrictions  and  alternatives,  in  view  of 
what  conditions  may  be,  that  the  bare  price  often 
does  not  signify  much.  Of  course  it  would  not  be 
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safe  for  either  shipper  or  consumer  to  contract  at 
anything  like  a  flat  price.  More  than  the  usual 
amount  of  holding  back  of  prices  made  in  contracts 
is  practiced,  for  shippers  have  not  been  anxious  to 
exhibit  their  wisdom  in  that  line  and  some  figures 
have  been  made  that  nobody  would  be  proud  of. 

In  this  connection  the  Buffalo  waterworks  con¬ 
tract  is  of  special  interest.  Only  one  bid  was  sent 
in,  that  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland, 
which  now  has  the  contract,  the  figure  being  $2.75 
on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent  car  supply  and  advancing 
five  cents  as  the  supply  runs  down,  till  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  is  considerably  more.  The  city 
council  has  not  signified  what  it  will  do  with  it,  but 
shippers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  do  well  to 
accept  it.  The  single  'bid  shows  that  shippers  are 
very  cautious  this  year. 

Quotations  of  bituminous  prices  are  still  mostly 
speculative,  as  there  is  no  really  steady  market.  A 
fair  basis  is  $5.75  to  $6  for  Allegheny  Valley  (all 
mine-run),  $6.75  for  Youghiogheny  Gas,  $6.25  to 
$6.50  for  Pittsburgh  and  No.  8  lump  and  three- 
quarter  and  $6  for  all  slack,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 

The  anthracite  situation  does  not  change  much  yet, 
but  the  supply,  which  was  next  to  nothing  for  weeks, 
is  slowly  coming  up  and  will  soon  be  sufficient. 
Consumers  are  asking  for  more  than  usual  of  next 
winter’s  supply  and  they  will  begin  to  get  it  soon. 
The  lake  trade  starts  slowly,  with  next  to  no  coal  to 
load  yet. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 

Sellers  are  in  Quandary  With  No  Idea  of 
Future  Prices. 

Still  no  progress  toward  defining  where  the  trade 
is  to  stand  in  the  matter  of  prices  on  either  eastern 
bituminous  or  hard  coals.  The  trade  of  the  North¬ 
west  is  not  being  crowded  for  the  information  from 
buyers,  but  still  would  like  to  know  what  to  count 
upon.  Word  comes  that  the  trade  east  of  here  is 
bidding  high  for  the  various  soft  coals,  so  that  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  the  more  western  trade  getting 
in  on  it,  for  the  present. 

The  needs  of  the  trade  in  Michigan  territory  are 
such  that  they  are  bidding  on  eastern  coal  and  also 
on  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal,  running  their  figures 
up  to  a  premium.  This  handicaps  any  tendency  for 
shipments  into  this  field,  except  where  it  is  needed 
urgently. 

This  competition  is  for  immediate  use  as  against 
the  needs  of  the  Northwest  being  for  somewhat  of 
the  future,  at  least.  Of  course  there  is  a  fair  tonnage 
of  steam  trade  whose  needs  are  immediate,  but  for 
some  time  to  come  their  needs  are  about  a  third  or 
so  of  their  winter  requirements.  Hence,  as  against 
more  urgent  needs,  they  do  not  count  heavily. 

The  strike  of  union  teamsters  in  St.  Paul  has  still 
further  handicapped  the  trade  there,  for  they  have 
their  labor  troubles  as  a  further  reason  why  they 
cannot  take  up  future  needs.  While  Minneapolis 
has  escaped  the  same  trouble,  it  is  understood  to 
be  wholly  a  question  of  the  future,  should  the  de¬ 
mand  be  established  and  recognized  in  the  other  city. 

The  lakes  could  be  open  to  navigation  were  it 
desirable  to  rush  shipments  forward,  but  there  is  no 
pressure  for  dock  coal,  particularly  soft.  Hard 
coal  is  practically  exhausted,  but  there  is  no  urgent 
demand  for  more  just  now.  There  is  a  little  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  situation  will  continue  short,  all 
summer,  leaving  the  fall  with  the  same  short  supply 
for  the  Northwest,  when  a  wild  rush  will  have  to  be 
made  to  make  up  for  the  deficit  existing. 

There  is  no  tendency  to  criticise  the  situation 
which  has  left  the  Northwest  without  prices  on  coal 
for  it  is  realized  that  an  extraordinary  condition 
exists  and  mining  companies  are  wholly  at  sea  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  doubtless  do  all  that  they  can  to 
get  the  information  distributed  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  do  so. 


The  Black  Diamond  Coal  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  for  $100,000.  and  has  offices  in  the  Union 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore. 


RECOVERY  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Receipts  Getting  Back  to  Normal  and  Many 
Export  Cargoes  Are  Loaded. 

Evidence  of  a  recovery  in  fine  shape  and  a  rapid 
settling  down  to  real  trading  conditions  is  apparent 
in  the  Baltimore  trade,  now  that  the  railroad  strike 
is  off  and  the  threatened  fuel  shortage  passed.  A 
splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  prevailed  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  when  the  unusual  conditions  brought  about  a 
demand  that  bid  fair  to  make  some  buyers  reckless 
and  turn  the  market  topsy  turvy,  but  due  to  level¬ 
headed  coal  men,  aided  by  splendid  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  railroad  officials  and  big  consumers,  real 
shortage  was  prevented. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  strike,  when  the  movement 
to  tide  began  to  drop  and  the  supply  of  empties 
decrease,  there  rushed  into  the  open  market  a  num¬ 
ber  of  buyers  with  only  a  few  days’  supply  of  fuel 
on  hand.  Both  gas  and  steam  coals  were  sold  on 
a  basis  of  $5  to  $6.  At  this  point  representatives  of 
the  large  agencies  stepped  in  and  managed  to  put 
a  stop  to  reckless  emergency  buying.  Immediately 
a  plan  was  evolved  to  supply  the  most  needy  buyers 
with  coal  from  supplies  on  hand  at  reasonable  prices. 

1  he  action  that  stemmed  the  hysteria  was  brought 
about  by  some  of  the  conservative  dealers  who  did 
not  want  to  bring  on  a  situation  which  would  in¬ 
vite  government  control.  While  there  were  some 
dealers  who  argued  that  government  control  was  not 
possible  again,  others  believed  that  the  best  policy 
was  to  have  public  opinion  back  of  it  and  to  help 
rather  than  hinder  consumers  in  the  crisis. 

Railroad  Helps  Relieve  Emergency. 

Railroad  officials  did  their  share  in  helping  in 
extreme  cases.  The  B.  &  O.  in  particular  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  preventing  the  closing  down  of  some 
important  plants  by  supplying  fuel  from  their  reserve 
coal  supply,  which  was  to  be  paid  back  later,  when 
the  industries  obtained  their  own  supplies.  One  of 
the  water  companies  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
city  and  nearby  county  was  caught  practically  out 
of  coal  and  the  B.  &  O.  saved  this  plant  from  a 
suspension. 

Reports  from  the  mining  regions  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  run  of  coal  is  improving  and  normal  con¬ 
ditions  are  being  rapidly  restored.  This  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  supply  is  adequate,  but 
it  is  a  big  improvement  over  last  week,  with  every 
indication  of  further  betterment  in  the  future.  Prices 
continue  high,  spot  coal  bringing  around  $4.50  to 
$5.50,  mines.  Contracting  is  reported  in  various 
quarters  and  the  general  impression  is  that  con¬ 
tracting  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.50  to  $4.50 
mine  basis. 

When  the  strike  end  came  the  run  of  cars  had 
fallen  low  on  the  Pennsylvania,  and  about  50  per 
cent  on  the  Western  Maryland.  The  B.  &  O.  load¬ 
ings  had  dropped  to  1,000  cars,  while  at  this  writing 
the  road  has  already  picked  up  with  the  daily  load¬ 
ings  of  2,500  to  3,000  cars  per  day. 

The  export  situation  is  recovering  rapidly.  At 
one  time  there  were  21  ships  in  port  awaiting  loading, 
but  there  are  now  less  than  10,  for  thousands  of  tons 
of  coal  allotted  for  exporting  have  gone  over  the 
sides.  In  fact,  it  was  the  export  reserve  of  some 
4,000  cars  at  tide  that  prevented  a  complete  paralysis, 
although  this  supply  dwindled  down  to  1,200  cars 
daily.  Even  with  the  strike  handicaps  the  first  half 
of  April  shows  close  to  150,000  tons  cargo  and 
about  20,000  tons  additional  for  bunker  use  taken  by 
about  a  score  and  a  half  of  vessels. 


Grand  Jury  Probe  at  Boston. 

Boston,  April  21. — A  special  session  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  was  ordered  today  by  United  States 
Attorney  Boynton  to  investigate  the  recent  advance 
in  the  retail  price  of  anthracite.  Since  the  increase 
was  announced  Department  of  Justice  Agents  have 
been  inquiring  into  coal  trade  conditions.  The  evi¬ 
dence  taken  at  a  recent  hearing  before  the  State 
Commission  on  the  Necessities  of  Life  also  will  Ire 
placed  before  the  jury. 


OPTIMISTIC  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Enormous  Demand  Expected  as  Railroad 
Situation  Improves. 

With  the  return  of  approximately  25  per  cent  of 
the  striking  railroaders,  about  40  mines  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  that  depend  upon  the  railroads  for 
transportation  were  able  to  resume  operations  this 
week.  Operators  received  much  encouragement  from 
the  report  that  the  rail  tie-up  will  come  to  an  end 
this  week.  The  greatest  coal  tonnage  of  record  is 
now  coming  down  the  Monongahela  River  from  the 
Monongahela  Valley,  and  is  enabling  the  industries 
of  immediate  Pittsburgh  to  keep  their  furnaces  up. 
Outside  industries,  however,  are  still  demoralized  as 
a  result  of  the  strike,  being  unable  to  get  fuel  or 
cars  for  the  shipment  of  their  output. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  coal  trade  that  an  unusually 
big  demand  for  coal  will  result  from  the  strike,  as 
practically  all  the  industries  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  except,  of  course,  those  in  immediate  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  are  entirely  out  of  fuel.  Those  mines  that 
were  able  to  resume  operations  are  located  along  the 
B.  &  O.  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  which  have  been 
operating  freight  on  a  curtailed  scale  for  the  past 
week  through  volunteer  workmen  and  the  regulars 
who  have  gone  back  to  their  posts.  It  was  reported 
today  that  the  B.  &  O.  is  in  a  better  position  to  haul 
coal  than  any  of  the  other  roads,  the  car  supply 
on  this  line  being  estimated  at  40  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  B.  &  O.  did  heroic  work  in  preventing  a  shut¬ 
down  of  some  mines.  When  in  a  position  to  operate 
freight  traffic,  it  gave  foodstuffs  and  coal  for  the 
mills  the  priority.  The  city  mills  were  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  operations  because  they  get  their  coal  chiefly 
by  river  from  the  upper  Monongahela  Valley,  and 
again,  it  appears  that  they  held  bigger  stocks  of  fuel 
than  the  industries  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Operators  maintain  that  fully  150.000  miners  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  rail  strike.  As  in  the 
past,  such  suspensions  have  been  disastrous  to  the 
mining  industry  from  a  labor  standpoint,  as  the 
miners,  in  many  instances,  get  discouraged  and  hunt 
employment  elsewhere. 


West  Virginia  Wage  Agreement. 

Baltimore,  April  22. — -Representatives  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
held  a  wage  parley  in  this  city  and  a  new  wage  scale 
was  fixed,  which  means  virtually  a  45  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  covering  pick  and  machine  mining.  The 
conference  issued  the  following  statement: 

“An  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  division  of 
increase  granted  by  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  made  upon  a  basis  of  19J4  cents 
a  ton  for  machine  loading  and  A]/2  cents  a  ton  for 
machine  cutting. 

“Under  this  arrangement  a  machine  coal  loader 
will  receive  in  thin  seam  75 cents  a  ton  for  nar¬ 
row  work,  and  70  cents  a  ton  for  wide  work.  Pick 
miners  will  receive  95  cents  a  ton. 

“Thick  seam  prices  will  be  as  follows :  Machine 
loading,  narrow  work,  64.7  cents  a  ton;  wide  work, 
62.7  cents  a  ton;  pick  mining,  87.6  cents  a  ton.” 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

The  steamers  “Lake  Greenwood,”  employed  in 
bringing  coal  to  Boston,  and  the  “Lake  Monroe” 
have  been  sold  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  the  Bull 
Insular  Steamship  Co. 

Captain  Charles  Olsen  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  has 
been  selected  as  port  captain  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Co.  of  Boston.  After  his  war  service  he  was  port 
captain  at  New  York  for  a  Pacific  fine. 

One  of  the  largest  fleets  to  arrive  in  Boston  for  a 
long  time  reached  there  this  week  with  45,096  tons 
of  coal.  There  was  33,032  tons  of  bituminous  and 
12,064  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  With  the  previous 
day’s  arrivals,  totalling  35,000  tons,  the  total  for  the 
two  days  set  a  new  mark  for  this  year.  The  week’s 
average  was  knocked  down  by  the  poor  arrivals 
during  the  storm,  so  on  the  whole  little  was  gained. 
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LITTLE  CHANGE  AT  BOSTON. 

New  England  Not  Receiving  Much  Coal. — 
Embargoes  Cause  Shortage. 

Little  change  for  the  better  is  noticeable  this  week 
in  the  wholesale  situation  in  New  England— because 
things  which  ought  to  make  for  improvement  have 
not  as  yet  produced  their  effect  here.  Everyone  is 
hoping  that  they  will  send  out  betterment  waves 
which  will  extend  to  the  farthermost  limits  of  old 
New  England  before  long.  The  series  of  “one 
damned  thing  after  another”  is  getting  on  the  nerves 
of  agents  and  commission  men  alike. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  strike  of  the  railroad  men 
did  not  take  any  hold  in  this  section  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  walkout  is  all 
walked  out  nearly  everywhere  else  New  England 
is  not  receiving  much  or  any  more  coal  than  previ¬ 
ously.  Since  the  first  of  April  things  have  been  in 
a  very  bad  way  in  that  respect.  What  might  sur¬ 
prise  the  unitiated  most  of  all,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  mill  men  and  other  industrial  leaders  ap¬ 
pear  not  in  the  least  worried  as  to  where  that  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel  for  next  winter  is  coming  from — all  the 
interest  that  is  being  shown  now  is  in  the  case 
where  someone  needs  bituminous  coal  to  keep  his 
wheels  turning  for  the  present.  As  to  the  future, 
the  manufacturer  seems  to  hold  to  the  belief  that  it 
is  enough  trouble  to  look  after  the  present  and  let 
the  cold  months  of  the  next  winter  take  care  of 
themselves.  “Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof”  describes  his  state  of  mind. 

One  reads  every  day  or  two  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers — or  some  of  them — that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  railroads  has  “surrendered”  a  large  number  of 
the  cars  of  bituminous  coal  that  had  been  seized 
“to  protect  the  road”  against  running  too  short.  He 
does  not  read  when  one  of  the  same  roads  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  retakes  what  it  had  surrendered.  This 
has  occurred  once  or  twice  within  a  few  days,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  some  and  equally  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  others  concerned.  The  Boston  &  Albany 
already  claims  to  have  released  more  than  300  car¬ 
loads  of  coal  and  sent  it  on  its  way  to  consignees. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  leader.  One  lot  of  “Re¬ 
leased”  coal  was,  however,  in  the  clutches  of  the 
road  the  day  after  it  had  been  reported  as  started 
to  the  consignees.  Just  how  to  figure  these  things 
out  is  puzzling  everyone.  Manufacturers  and  coal 
men  alike  have  about  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  safe  guess  is  not  a  guess,  but  the  actual 
fact  that  the  coal  has  reached  its  rightful  destination. 
If  money  “talks”  so  does  coal — when  it  arrives  at 
the  consignee’s  plant. 

Governor  Protests  Seizures. 

So  serious  has  become  the  seizure  situation  that 
Governor  Coolidge  has  taken  it  up  and  made  a  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Governo'r  says:  “The  New  England 
roads  maintain  great  storage  yards  for  coal  into 
which  they  dump  during  the  summer  months  enough 
to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  The  coal-carry¬ 
ing  roads,  however,  appear  to  find  it  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  seize  coal  that  is  destined  for  New  England, 
thus  saving  dumping  and  loading  charges.  In  some 
cases  last  winter  they  seized  coal  consigned  to  State 
charitable  institutions,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
the  inmates  narrowly  escaped  freezing.  Of  course, 
such  seizures  are  entirely  unlawful;  they  have  no 
more  right  to  take  coal  consigned  to  other  parties 
than  they  have  to  come  into  my  backyard  and  take 
a  washing  off  the  line. 

In  connection  with  this  statement  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  someone  else  at  the  State  House  gave  out  the 
following,  which  is  causing  some  amusement  in  the 
trade :  “It  was  learned  that  coal  is  being  hastened 
to  New  England  in  order  that  the  railroads  and 
other  industries  may  have  an  opportunity  to  build 
up  a  reserve  supply  against  any  such  emergency  (as 
the  shortage  of  last  winter,  referred  to  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor)  in  the  future.”  Now  this  is  real  news — if 
one  believes  it,  which  is  hard  for  the  coal  men  who 
are  unable  to  find  any  signs  of  a  “hastening”  of  coal 
to  this  section.  However,  the  State  House  experts, 
all  laymen,  by  the  way,  may  have  some  inside  “dope” 
on  the  matter. 

The  most  tangible  and  interesting  announcement 
for  several  days  has  come  from  the  Associated  In¬ 


dustries  of  Massachusetts — a  really  important  and 
representative  body,  comprising  within  its  member¬ 
ship  1,490  of  the  largest  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  concerns  of  the  Bay  State — that  it  has 
secured  concessions  on  coal  from  the  New  York 
Central.  It  has  sent  out  the  following  self-explana¬ 
tory  bulletin  : 

“D.  L.  Gray,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
York  Central  RR.,  advises  us  by  wire  today,  in 
answer  to  our  request  for  permission  for  movement 
of  bituminous  coal  eastbound  into  New  England,  as 
follows : 

“Exchange  wire  make  application  promptly  to 
G.  N.  Snider,  Coal  Traffic  Manager,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  for  permit  to  cover  eastbound 
bituminous  coal  into  New  England,  giving  details. 

Concession  Important. 

“This  concession  is  ver  yimportant,  opening  up  as 
it  does  an  avenue  by  which  our  industries  may  se¬ 
cure  through  movement  of  the  bituminous  coal 
which  they  so  urgently  need.  If  there  are  any  cars 
of  coal  en  route  to  you  for  which  you  are  in  urgent 
need  or  you  can  secure  shipment  from  the  mines, 
send  your  applications  for  permits  for  such  ship¬ 
ments  at  once  direct  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Snider,  at  the 
above  address,  giving  full  details  as  to  car  initials, 
numbers,  originating  points,  dates  of  shipment  and 
routing.  Also,  state  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand 
and  amount  required  daily.  This,  of  course,  only 
applies  to  coal  moving  up  or  to  be  moved  over  New 
York  Central  lines  to  Boston  &  Maine  RR.  stations 
and  connections,  Boston  &  Albany  stations  and  to 
New  Haven  stations  when  routing  is  via  Boston  & 
Albany  junctions,  and  to  which  there  are  not  specific 
embargoes  in  effect.” 

Just  what  results,  if  any,  have  been  secured  or  are 
about  to  be  secured  under  these  concessions  cannot 
be  ascertained.  They  appear  to  offer  fairly  good 
prospects  at  present. 

The  New  England  Purchasing  Agents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  its  monthly  meeting,  decided  to  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  confer  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  an 
effort  to  have  better  coal  transportation  for  this 
section  of  the  country.  “Fairer  coal  contracts  with 
dealers”  also  were  called  for,  and  more  attention  for 
water-borne  coal  was  demanded.  D.  H.  McIntosh 
read  a  report  on  the  coal  situation,  which  he  found 
anything  but  pleasing  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  Another  body  has  taken  action  on 
coal  this  week — the  representatives  of  the  gas  and 
electric  companies,  protesting  against  the  numerous 
rail  embargoes  which  are  holding  up  coal  (if  there 
is  any  on  the  way  to  hold  up).  These  men  were  in 
conference  with  the  Massachusetts  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  A.  B.  Tenney,  representing  the  C.  H. 
T.enney  Co.,  which  operates  numerous  electric  and 
gas  companies  in  New  England  under  “Tenney 
Service,”  declared  that  if  the  embargoes  are  not 
lifted  promptly  public  utility  companies  and  other 
large  industries  will  face  a  most  serious  coal  short¬ 
age.  He  urged  that  the  commission  take  steps  look¬ 
ing  to  the  removal  of  the  embargoes. 

It  may  be  that  the  action  of  these  organizations 
and  public  officials  brought  the  matter  rather  forci¬ 
bly  before  Governor  Coolidge,  also  that  there  had 
been  pressure  upon  him  from  James  J.  Storrow  and 
others  in  regard  to  the  commandeering  of  coal  by 
the  railroads.  The  result  of  his  move  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  It  may  have  some 
effect  because  of  the  political  situation.  If  it  has 
good  effect  from  any  cause  it  will  be  welcomed. 

Anthracite  coal  continues  to  move  in  very  slowly. 
Orders  are  not  so  bothersome  as  they  were  two  or 
three  weeks  back,  owing  to  the  warmer  weather  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  smaller  users  have  let 
their  fires  go  out  except  in  the  ranges.  Delivery 
conditions,  except  in  northern  New  England  are 
excellent  now.  A  great  volume  of  coal  could  be 
disposed  of  and  easily  put  in  the  bins  for  next  win¬ 
ter — but  no  one  has  enough  coal  to  do  this  on  a 
large  scale,  more’s  the  pity.  Anthracite  is  coming 
along  abottt  as  slowly  as  the  bituminous. 


The  retail  price  of  anthracite  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
been  advanced  to  $14.50  per  ton,  or  $1.50  above  the 
March  price.  Pocahontas  lump  has  been  put  up 
$2.00,  the  new  price  being  $12.50. 


Anthracite  Wage  Negotiations. 


Reported  That  Operators  Are  Not  a  Unit 
on  Check-Off. 

Apparently  the  anthracite  operators  and  miners 
are  as  far  apart  as  ever  on  the  matter  of  a  new  wage 
scale.  The  sub-committee  which  has  the  matter  di¬ 
rectly  in  hand  has  held  its  usual  daily  sessions  this 
week  in  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York,  but 
nothing  has  come  of  them. 

A  report  gained  circulation  on  Wednesday  that 
negotiations  had  been  broken  off,  but  this  proved 
to  be  unfounded.  As  previously  pointed '  out,  if 
negotiations  are  broken  off  it  will  only  be  after  the 
operators  have  submitted  their  counter-proposals  and 
the  miners  have  rejected  them.  As  things  stand 
now,  the  latter  have  made  certain  extravagant  de¬ 
mands  which  they  know  will  not  be  granted  in  full. 
No  one  but  the  union  leaders,  however,  know  just 
how  far  they  will  recede  from  their  original  demands. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operators  have  not  an¬ 
nounced  how  far  they  will  go  in  granting  the  con¬ 
cessions  asked  for.  Probably  they  do  not  know 
themselves,  for  they  are  said  to  be  divided,  both  on 
the  matter  of  the  wage  increase  and  certain  other 
features.  Some  operators  are  reported  to  be  more 
liberally  disposed  than  others  in  the  raising  of  wages, 
and  as  long  as  this  division  exists  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  submit  a  counter-proposition  that  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  decision  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

In  the  same  way,  some  of  the  producers  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  willing  to  concede  full  union  recogni¬ 
tion,  including  the  check-off,  while  others  are  very 
strongly  opposed  to  giving  in  on  this  point. 

The  operators,  of  course,  must  agree  among  them¬ 
selves  before  they  can  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
miners,  for  the  U.  M.  W.  will  insist  upon  a  uniform 
basis  of  settlement  throughout  the  region. 

After  the  operators  have  announced  their  stand,  a 
long  period  of  debate  may  be  expected  before  an 
agreement  is  reached,  unless  the  union  officials  de¬ 
cide  to  end  the  discussions  and  submit  the  matter 
to  the  mine  workers  themselves  for  a  decision. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  interest  indicated  by 
the  many  requests  for  copies  of  our  gross  and  net 
price  calculator,  as  offered  last  week,  and,  having  a 
good  supply  on  hand,  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  the 
further  requirements  of  our  friends  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  relative  to  Con¬ 
gress  not  having  power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  a 
mining  company  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  because  some  of  its  product  is  shipped 
to  another  state,  bears  out  a  statement  put  forward 
in  these  columns  a  number  of  months  ago,  based  on 
excellent  authority. 

The  Chicago  switching  case  which  has  been  pend¬ 
ing  for  several  months  with  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  trying  with  might  and  main  to 
secure  an  adjustment  of  switching  charges  is  still 
hanging  fire.  Testimony  was  given  for  three  days 
recently  before  Commissioner  Mason  in  the  Federal 
building  in  Chicago,  but  the  case  was  not  finished. 
There  is  testimony  yet  to  be  presented  by  both  sides 
when  the  hearing  is  resumed  May  13.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  decision  will  be  reached  even  at  that 
time,  because  the  arguments  and  other  incidental  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  a  decision  are  yet  to  be  given. 

The  general  sales  office  of  the  Shawmut  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  formerly  in  the  Marine  Trust  Building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  removed  to  1204  Prudential  Building. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  RR.  during  February  amounted  to  1,- 
120,698  tons,  compared  with  824,932  tons  in  same 
month  last  year,  an  increase  of  295,766  tons,  or  35.8 
per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  455,839 
tons,  against  450,980  tons  in  February,  1919,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4,911  tons,  or  one  per  cent.  For  the  two 
months  tonnage  transported  amounted  to  2,499,567 
tons,  compared  with  1,976,129  tons  for  same  period  of 
last  year,  an  increase  of  523,438  tons,  or  26.5  per 
cent.  Coke  tonnage  for  the  two  months  was  923,736 
tons  against  1,075,802  tons,  a  decrease  of  152,066  tons, 
or  14.1  per  cent. 
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Present  and  Future  of  Bituminous  Coal  Trade 

Mr.  Cushing  Sees  a  \ear  of  Rapidly  Changing  Market  Conditions,  with  Congress  Ready  to  Take  Up 
Permanent  Regulation  Next  Winter  If  Coal  Men  Do  Not  Exercise  Proper  Restraint. 


An  address  by  Geo.  H.  Cushing,  Managing  Director 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  made 
before  the  Chicago  coal  trade  at  a  dinner  tendered  to 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  President  of  the  Association, 
and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Thursday,  April  15. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  bituminous  mines 
can  produce.  We  all  know  the  story  too  well.  We 
know  that  the  mines  actually  did  produce  586,000,000 
tons  in  1918.  That  year  they  worked  only  245  days. 
What  they  did  once  they  can  do  again.  Since  then 
the  mines  have  increased  in  number  and  in  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
demand  will  amount  to.  Some  blind  optimists  say 
that  in  1920,  when  everyone  is  shirking  and  striking, 
we  will  need  more  than  in  1918  when  every  one  was 
working.  Let  them  dream  on.  I  am  not  interested. 
I  am  no  optimist  of  that  sort.  Instead,  I  have  ap¬ 
plied  the  methods  of  the  actuary  to  the  coal  figures. 
I  have  gone  back  through  twenty-five  years  to  get  a 
basis  for  1920.  I  have  reached  my  estimate  by  three 
methods.  My  figures  all  check  out  within  three 
million  tons.  My  estimate  is  that  the  demand  for 
bituminous  coal  this  year  will  be  about  535,000,000 
tons. 

This  means  that  the  bituminous  demand  in  1920 
will  be  46,000,000  tons  less  than  we  actually  produced 
in  1918.  Nevertheless  we  are,  this  minute,  in  the 
midst  of  a  market  explosion.  Buyers  are  in  a  panic. 
Sellers  have  mounted  the  auction  block.  And  with¬ 
out  ever  halting  to  inquire  what  caused  the  storm, 
you  all  say  blandly  that  what  is,  is  going  to  continue. 

You  see  no  change.  You  can  conceive  of  none. 
The  facts  do  not  support  you.  But  the  bottom  falls 
out  right  here.  When  the  railroads  were  returned  to 
private  ownership,  the  cars  were  scattered  over  the 
land  as  though  by  a  tornado.  They  had  moved  under 
a  car  pool.  They  were  at  home  anywhere.  And  they 
were  everywhere.  It  took  a  month  or  six  weeks  to 
get  them  back  into  possession  of  their  owners.  This 
home-coming  has  temporarily  disarranged  the  car 
supply. 

Cars  Being  Repaired. 

Under  Government  control,  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment  was  anything  but  austere. 
Under  private  ownership  the  old  rigid  system  of 
inspection  and  repair  is  being  restored.  Thus,  tem¬ 
porarily,  42  per  cent,  of  the  cars  have  been  or  will 
be  taken  out  of  service.  These  two  things  plus  the 
fact  that  last  year  we  burned  our  storage  piles,  plus 
the  recollections  of  a  terrible  winter,  give  the  present 
wild  tone  to  the  market. 

Nevertheless,  10,500,000  tons  of  coal  are  produced 
every  week.  If  we  should  continue  on  that  limping 
basis  for  the  year — and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
a  change  of  the  pace — we  would  still  produce  546,- 
000,000  tons.  That  is  enough  coal  plus  11,000,000 
tons  for  storage. 

But  when  prices  continue  high,  when  demand  re¬ 
mains  keen,  and  when  the  orderly  movement  of  cars 
is  resumed,  production  will  expand.  It  will  reach 
11,000,000  or  even  13,000,000  tons  per  week.  Each 
weekly  increase  will  but  add  to  the  surplus. 

I  will  admit  that  the  railroads  have  not  had 
enough  locomotives  since  1915.  They  have  not  in¬ 
creased  their  supply.  They  are  not  doing  so  now. 
So  we  have  a  recurring  succession  of  terminal  con¬ 
gestions.  A  terminal  congestion  i;s  always  an  index 
to  inadequate  motive  power.  Even  so,  we  are  now 
moving  all  the  coal  that  is  needed — not  bid  for,  or 
anything  of  that  sort — but  needed.  And  to  what  we 
are  now  producing  we  are  going  to  add  more. 

If  I  am  right,  then  this  current  market  is  wholly 
fictitious.  That  is  my  present  belief.  I  believe  that 
the  coal  men — especially  those  in  the  East — have 
guessed  wrongly  as  to  the  future.  I  believe  they  are 
making  a  grave  mistake.  I  know  where  they  got 
their  notions  from.  I  do  not  blame  them.  They  are 
following  a  blind  leader,  but  that  does  not  remove 
the  mistake. 


You  who  live  in  the  West  do  not  appreciate  how 
great  is  the  obsession  in  the  East  concerning  the 
export  business.  Nearly  every  second  coal  man  east 
of  Pittsburgh  believes  that  in  the  export  market 
he  will  find  today  a  quick  and  great  fortune.  We 
saw  the  same  thing  three  years  ago,  when  every  man 
who  went  to  New  York  or  Washington  expected  to 
get  a  war  contract  which  would  make  him  a  million. 
Time  after  time  I  have  had  my  work  in  Washington 
interrupted  while  I  was  forced  to  listen  to  some 
energetic  young  man — always  he  was  a  young  man — 
who  declared  that  he  had  firm  orders  in  his  pocket 
for  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  which  he  had 
to  find  ships  to  export  within  the  next  fifteen  days. 

None  ever  came  who  had  orders  for  less  than  a 
million  tons.  And  they  all  had  to  ship  it  inside  a 
fortnight.  They  all  blissfully  disregarded  the  facts, 
which  are  that  docks  while  working  to  their  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  for  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
per  day  and  per  week  can  only  transship  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  coal  in  a  full  month.  Therefore, 
they  failed  to  see  that  if  their  firm  orders  were 
filled,  the  rest  of  the  coal  trade  would  have  to  retire 
from  the  export  business  for  that  month. 

That  mood  of  many  Eastern  coal  men  explains 
something.  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  March,  declared  that  America  was 
about  to  begin  to  ship  abroad  100,000,000  tons  of 
coal  this  year.  We  might  ship  150,000,000  tons.  The 
Senator  shut  his  eyes  to  both  the  facts  and  merchan¬ 
dise  of  the  situation.  The  facts  are  that  we  will  not 
export  to  exceed  12,000,000  tons  this  year.  The 
mechanics  say  that  we  cannot  export  more  than 
18,000,000  tons. 

Yet  he  multiplied  both  possible  maximums  by  eight 
and  made  his  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  dignified 
Senate  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Coal  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee  of  the  entire  Congress.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  coal  men  accepted  his  forecast.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  knew  Frelinghuysen  knew  or  he  would  not 
have  said  it.  Thus  the  coal  man  reasoned  that  there 
was  going  to  be  taken  out  of  the  home  market  this 
year  the  equivalent,  as  a  minimum,  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  with  the 
possible  addition  to  our  exports  of  the  total  possible 
production  of  Ohio  or  Kentucky. 

Seeing  the  market  was  thus  going  to  be  denuded 
of  coal  for  home  use,  the  eastern  coal  men  said, 
“What  reason  is  there  for  selling  coal  at  low  prices 
at  home  when  we  can  sell  one-third  to  one-half  of 
our  western  production  at  a  premium  of  $2.00?”  On 
this  false  psychology,  current  prices  on  coal  burst 
through  the  roof. 

Sudden  Market  Reversals  Indicated. 

You  and  I  who  are  bound  down  by  the  facts  of 
the  trade  rather  than  its  fiction  know  now  what  is 
going  to  happen  soon.  Those  Eastern  mines  are 
taking  coaj  from  the  Western  market  to  send  it  to 
tidewater.  They  are  going  to  congest  the  tidewater 
ports.  They  are  going  to  force  the  railroads  to  em¬ 
bargo  tidewater  shipments.  They  will  force  them¬ 
selves  to  pay  demurrage  charges  on  held  coal.  The 
result  will  be  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  Eastern  coal 
into  the  Western  markets  and  to  force  down  the 
prices  on  Eastern  coal  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
prohibitive  demurrage  charges.  And  that  Eastern 
coal  will  come  into  the  Western  market  when  buy¬ 
ers  here  have  already  supplied  themselves  liberally 
with  Western  coal.  We  will  have,  by  the  first  of 
June,  a  highly  competitive  struggle  in  this  and  other 
Western  markets. 

I  believe  that  it  will  take  several  similar  expe¬ 
riences  to  teach  the  trade  that  we  cannot  export  as 
much  coal  as  Frelinghuysen  says  we  must.  There¬ 
fore,  I  expect  this  year  to  bring  a  succession  of 
fears  of  famine,  followed  by  a  temporary  over-sup¬ 
ply  of  coal.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  the  most 
uneven  market  that  America  has  ever  seen.  Price 
fluctuations,  however,  will  be  insignificant,  because 


prices  cannot  fall  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  is  high  and  is  going  to  continue  high 
for  one  very  good  reason.  Coal  prices  have  been 
high  for  three  years.  They  have  attracted  many 
people  into  the  producing  end  of  the  business.  We 
have  at  least  3,000  too  many  mines.  Every  day  the 
surplus  is  growing.  Each  of  these  mines  calls  upon 
the  railroads  for  cars.  The  capacity  of  the  railroads 
is  fixed  and  limited.  Therefore,  the  available  cars 
and  engines  must  be  distributed  equitably  among  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  mines.  This  means 
that  every  mine  must  operate  on  short  time. 

Prices  Will  Remain  High. 

Last  year,  on  this  account,  the  bituminous  mines 
got  an  everage  of  about  sixty  per  cent  car  supply. 
This  year  they  may  get  a  less  percentage.  Upon  a 
sixty  per  cent  car  supply,  the  mines  must  work  three 
days  a  week  instead  of  five.  Therefore,  their  over¬ 
head  expenses  must  be  distributed  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  three  days  instead  of  over  the  production 
of  five.  This  reduction  of  working  time  increases 
the  cost,  according  to  my  figures,  by  at  least  fifty 
cents  a  ton.  On  that  account,  prices  cannot  come 
down  very  much. 

Another  great  element  also  has  entered.  The  fig¬ 
ures  of  twenty-five  years  show  that  the  demand  has 
increased  at  the  rate  of  20,000,000  tons  a  year.  Yet 
the  same  figures  show  that  the  domestic  demand  and 
the  railroad  fuel  demand  have  stood  practically  still. 
Therefore,  nearly  all  the  20,000,000  tons  of  new  de¬ 
mand  has  gone  to  satisfy  the  steam  trade.  This  has 
grown  so  fast  that  this  year  it  is  larger  than  the 
total  production  of  all  j;oal  in  any  year  prior  to 
1903  and  larger  than  the  total  production  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  in  any  year  prior  to  1906. 

To  express  it  another  way,  we  will  have  a  de¬ 
mand  this  year  for  335,000,000  tons  of  steam  coal. 
We  will  have  a  demand  for  only  65,000,000  tons  of 
domestic  bituminous  coal.  The  time  is  long  since 
past  when  we  can  lose  money  on  335,000,000  tons  of 
steam  coal  and  make  up  the  loss  and  a  profit  on  any 
price  we  can  charge  to  the  domestic  trade.  There¬ 
fore,  the  price  of  steam  coal  cannot  fluctuate  below 
cost  as  it  did  heretofore. 

Likelihood  of  Government  Control. 

Since  these  various  circumstances  have  carried 
coal  prices  entirely  outside  the  line  of  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  normal  range  of  coal  values,  the 
question  is  often  asked  whether  this  will  induce 
Washington  to  return  coal  to  Federal  regulation? 
I  will  give  you  the  facts — venturing  no  opinion. 
There  are  those  in  Washington  who  believe  in  de¬ 
tailed  regulation  of  all  business,  because  they  believe 
in  a  strong  central  Government  and  think  that  is  a 
way  to  get  it.  Others  believe  that  business  exists 
only  to  serve  social  purposes  and  that  nationalization 
will  yield  purely  social  results. 

Still  others  believe  that  having  whittled  down 
the  railroads  to  inefficiency  by  governmental  regu¬ 
lation,  we  should  not  try  to  correct  the  mistake  by 
taking  restrictions  off  the  railroads,  but  that  we 
should  now  whittle  all  business  down  to  the  same  in¬ 
efficiency  by  regulating  it  also.  Thus  again  will  the 
carriers  and  business  be  equal.  My  personal  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  you  will  find  that  those  three  groups  em¬ 
brace  eighty  per  cent  of  the  present  administration 
and  a  clear  majority  of  Congress. 

Given  a  proper  incentive,  therefore — and  by  that 
I  mean  an  aroused  public  opinion  on  coal — Congress 
may  be  depended  upon  to  be  stampeded  in  favor  of 
permanent  Governmental  control. 

At  present  there  is  reluctance  to  undertake  any 
such  thing.  The  people  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
do  not  want  coal  under  regulation.  One  Cabinet 
officer  alone  received  recently  more  than  ten  thousand 
letters  and  telegrams  of  protest  against  the  Railroad 
Administration’s  meddling  with  the  coal  business. 
Congress  has  been  similarly  besieged  with  telegrams 
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and  letters  from  at  least  a  thousand  business  organ¬ 
izations,  and  many  more  thousands  of  communica¬ 
tions  from  private  citizens. 

In  addition,  the  suit  which  our  association  insti¬ 
tuted  taught  the  administrative  officers  that  if  they 
enforced  illegal  regulations  they  were  personally 
liable  for  any  resultant  damages. 

Coal  Men  Masters  of  Their  Own  Fate. 

On  these  two  accounts  there  is  no  disposition  to¬ 
day  to  favor  any  renewal  of  regulation.  I  do  not 
look  for  any  such  thing  until  Congress  reconvenes 
the  first  of  next  December.  Between  now  and  then 
public  opinion  will  be  determined  by  the  way  coal 
men  behave  themselves.  If  we  coal  men  proceed 
upon  the  theory  that  this  is  the  last  chance  in  his¬ 
tory  to  make  a  dollar;  if  we  believe  at  the  end  of 
1920  the  opportunity  for  profit  will  expire ;  and  if 
we  try  in  the  nine  months  to  make  all  the  money 
we  expect  to  want  or  use  for  the  rest  of  time,  then 
we  can  expect  the  condemnation  of  the  public.  And 
we  may  reap  as  a  reward  perpetuated  control  of 
coal. 

If,  however,  we  have  faith  in  the  future,  and  if 
we  regulate  our  current  actions  accordingly,  we  will 
have  the  continued  good  will  of  the  public.  If  we 
have  that,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  a  resumption  of 
Federal  control. 

In  a  word,  the  destinies  of  the  coal  industry  for  all 
time  are  in  the  hands  of  the  coal  men  who  are  in 
the  coal  trade  to-day.  Upon  their  decision  as  to  their 
conduct  in  the  next  nine  months  will  depend  the 
future  of  an  industry  upon  which  hangs  the  hope 
of  this  nation. 


Removals  from  Washington  Building. 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Grand  Central  Palace 
(Jan.  1). 

American  Coal  Co.,  Ill  Broadway  (May  1). 

Bader  Coal  Co.,  150  Nassau  street  (May  1). 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  11  Broadway 
(May  1). 

C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  25  Beaver  street 

(May  1). 

Coaldale  Mining  Co.,  350  Broadway  (May  1). 

Frank  Curry,  29  Broadway  (May  1). 

S.  B.  Elkins,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street  (May  1). 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  522  Fifth  avenue  (April 
26). 

Hartwell  &  Lester,  Tribune  Building  (May  1). 

Heilner  &  Son,  143  Liberty  Street  (May  1). 

William  Horre  &  Co.,  73  West  11th  street  (May  1). 

Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  Marbridge 
Building  (May  1). 

Kingwood  Coal  Co.,  522  Fifth  avenue  (April  26). 

G.  Mason  Janney,  350  Broadway  (May  1). 

William  D.  Leeds,  29  Broadway  (May  1). 

Logan  Coal  Co.,  253  Broadway  (May  1). 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  Marbridge  Building,  Sixth  ave¬ 
nue  and  34th  street  (May  1). 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace  (Jan.  17). 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

Maryland  Coal  Co.,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  143  Liberty  street  (May  1). 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co.,  Kemble  Building,  15  Whitehall 
street  (May  1). 

E.  Russell  Norton,  25  Beaver  street  (May  1). 

Pan  Handle  Coal  Co.,  32  Broadway  (May  15). 

Pattison  &  Bowns  Division,  William  Farrell  &  Son, 
11  Broadway  (May  1). 

Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street 
(May  1). 

Pulaski  Anthracite  Coal  Co.,  Tribune  Building 
(May  1). 

Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co.,  143  Liberty  street  (May 

1). 

Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  90  West 
street  (April  21). 

Seiler  Coal  Co.,  90  West  street  (May  1). 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Tribune  Building  (May  1). 

Spring  Coal  Co.,  501  Fifth  avenue  (May  4). 

Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  90  West  st. 

(May  1).  aj 


Coal  and  Fish. 


Edward  A.  Fries,  the  popular  Brooklyn  retail  coal 
dealer,  has  been  spending  his  annual  winter  vacation 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  and  will  return  shortly  to  take  up  his 
duties  at  the  large  plant  on  Morgan  avenue  and 
Newtown  Creek. 

Mr.  Fries  was  somewhat  delayed  in  taking  his  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimage  to  Florida  this  year,  owing  to  a 
sprained  ankle  in  December  last,  but  the  delay  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom  did  not  prevent  him  from  making 
some  very  fine  catches,  as  there  were  some  fish  left — 
the  earlier  fishermen  not  having  hauled  in  all.  They 
left  some,  and  big  ones,  too,  which  were  caught  by 
Air.  Fries  with  rod  and  reel.  The  best  catch  made 
by  Mr.  Fries  was  two  sailfish  seven  feet  long  and 
many  barracuda,  numerous  kingfish,  mackerel,  boni- 
tas  and  a  few  sharks  as  well. 

The  vacation  in  Florida  has  resulted  in  much 
benefit  to  Mr.  Fries,  who  is  president  of  the  Edward 
A.  Fries  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  retail  houses  in 
Brooklyn. 


Maryland  Coal  Co.  Election. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  president  and 
board  of  directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  held 
last  Monday  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  1307-8-9 
Munsey  Building,  Baltimore. 

J.  W.  Galloway  of  Baltimore  and  New  York  was 
re-elected  president  and  John  T.  Manson  of  New 
Haven,  Nathan  Todd  Porter  of  New  Jersey,  George 
Hewlett  and  J.  E.  McGowan  of  New  York,  Major 
George  Pauli  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Gordon  Smith  of 
Baltimore,  were  re-elected  as  members  of  the  board. 

Messrs.  Manson,  McGowan  and  Hewlett  were 
named  as  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  company’s  mining  operations  are  located  in 
the  George’s  Creek  region  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Galloway,  who  is  a  brother  of  Vice-President 
C.  W.  Galloway  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  is 
a  native  of  Baltimore,  but  spends  most  of  his  time 
at  the  main  headquarters  of  the  company,  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  being  president  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  Co.,  he  is  also  president  of  the  Maryland  Coal 
Co,  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Simpson  Creek  Coal 
Co.  of  West  Virginia,  both  of  which  companies  have 
large  operations  in  Taylor  and  Barbour  counties, 
with  a  combined  producing  capacity  of  between  6,000 
and  7,000  tons  daily.  The  mines  of  the  two  last- 
named  companies  have  the  most  modern  electrical 
equipment  for  the  production  of  coal  and  are  among 
the  principal  and  most  important  operations  in  the 
Fairmont  field. 


A  London  cable  says  that  England  will  furnish 
Italy  with  considerably  more  coal  than  at  present, 'if  a 
tentative  agreement  recently  arrived  at  is  confirmed 
at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  held  in  London  soon. 


BITUMINOUS  MINING  COSTS. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Submits  Average 

Figures  Covering  Operations  in  January. 

Reports  received  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  from  1,589  bituminous  operators  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  covering  the  month  of  January, 
show  that  the  average  cost  of  production  in  that 
month  was  $232  per  net  ton.  This  compares  with 
an  average  of  $2.04  for  the  year  1918. 

The  figures  do  not  include  interest,  selling  ex¬ 
pense  tax  and  certain  other  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  of  mining  and  marketing  soft  coal. 

Of  the  total  production  cost  per  ton  in  January 
by  far  the  largest  item  was  labor,  amounting  to  $1.74, 
as  compared  with  $1.49  in  1918.  The  largest  pro¬ 
duction  cost  reported— $3.52— was  in  Arkansas. 

The  increase  in  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
1920  as  compared  with  1918,  the  statement  said,  was 
attributable  to  two  causes — the  higher  wage  scale  put 
in  effect  in  November,  1919,  and  a  small  decrease  in 
the  January  output  as  compared  with  the  monthly 
average  in  1918. 

The  average  sales  price  for  January  was  $2.78  per 
ton,  as  compared  with  $2.60  in  1918,  in  the  case 
of  1,272  identical  companies.  This  gave  a  gross 
margin  of  46  cents  a  ton  in  January,  as  against  56  in 
1918,  from  which  selling  expense,  interest,  excess 
profits  tax  and  other  charges  not  included  in  cost 
of  production,  as  reported,  must  be  deducted  to  give 
the  operators’  net  profit. 

The  reports  were  submitted  in  response  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  order  of  January  31, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  has  decided  is  not  enforceable. 

Average  cost  of  production,  per  net  ton,  in  various 
bituminous  districts  during  the  month  of  January, 
1920,  is  reported  as  follows  by  the  Federal  Trade 


ILLINOIS. 

District  No.  1 .  $2.84 

District  No.  2 .  2.19 

District  No.  3 . 1.98 

District  No.  4 . i.g4 

District  No.  5 . 2.45 

District  No.  6 .  2.09 

INDIANA. 

District  No.  1 .  2.07 

Brazil  Block . 2.68 

MARYLAND. 

Average  for  State . .  2.60 

OHIO. 

District  No.  1 .  2.82 

District  No.  2 . 2.51 

District  No.  3 .  2.08 

District  No.  3a .  2.03 

District  No.  4 .  2.37 

District  No.  5 . 2.54 

District  No.  6 .  3.15 

District  No.  7 . 2.76 

District  No.  8 .  2.12 

District  No.  9 .  2.13 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Southwest  District  . 2.22 

Central  District  . 2.49 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Pocahontas  . 1.98 

Tug  River  .  2.58 

Thacker  .  2.35 

Kenova  .  2.84 

Logan  .  2.10 

New  River .  2.63 

Kanawha  . .  2.23 

Putnam  County . ' .  3.45 

Coal  &  Coke  and  Gauley .  2.36 

Fairmont  .  2.43 

Pittsburgh  Seam  district .  2.12 


Saward’s  Statistical  Review  of  Coal  Trade. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
Frederick  W.  Saward,  editor  of  Saward’s 
Journal,  has  issued  his  annual  review  in  book  form, 
which  gives  a  standard  statistical  summary  of  the 
coal  trade,  embracing  details  relative  to  output, 
prices,  freight  rates,  transportation  and  exports. 
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Some  Facts  About  the  Steamship  Bunker  Business 

Development  of  a  Great  American  Merchant  Fleet  and  Curtailment  of  British  Exports  Have  Resulted  in  Our  Coal  Becoming  More 

of  a  Factor  at  Foreign  Ports  Than  Was  the  Case  in  Pre-War  Days 


An  address  by  Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  president  of 
Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  the  Exposition  of 
the  National  Marine  League  of  the  United  States, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  April  16. 

Bunkering  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  coal  business,  and  during  the  last  three  years, 
by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  demands,  has  been 
given  unusual  attention.  The  actual  tonnage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  relatively  small,  compared  to  the  domestic 
consumption  and  total  production  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  country. 

During  the  war  period,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  country  and  its  allies,  ample  supplies  of  the 
best  qualities  were  essential  for  our  transports  and 
for  the  passenger  and  cargo  ships  of  many  nationali¬ 
ties  engaged  in  getting  our  men  and  supplies  to 
Europe.  With  peace  times,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
war  emergency,  we  have  a  great  merchant  marine 
and  bunker  coal  will  continue  to  be  as  important  a 
factor  in  the  industry  as  during  the  war  period. 

The  two  great  ports  for  bunkering  are  New  York, 
with  an  annual  tonnage  of  approximately  3,600,000, 
and  the  Hampton  Roads  ports  with  an  annual  ton¬ 
nage  of  2,000,000,  with  the  other  ports  of  the  United 
States  following  in  the  order  named:  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Charleston,  Gal¬ 
veston,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  etc. 

Of  all  our  great  industries  the  coal  trade  had 
probably  more  than  its  share  of  wartime  regulations; 
but  the  bunkering  end  was  always  considered  to  be 
exceptional  and  handled  separately  from  the  general 
domestic  regulation. 

A  system  of  pooling  was  put  into  effect  at  tide¬ 
water,  which  resulted  in  classification  according  to 
quality  of  the  product  from  the  mines  normally 
shipping  to  tide,  and  very  strict  limitations  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  respect  to  coal  for  transatlantic  bunker¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  came  only  from  pools  into  which 
shipped  mines  having  the  best  qualities  of  coal,  one 
of  the  strictest  requirements  being  that  such  coals  be 
of  low  volatile  content,  in  order  to  minimize  con¬ 
sumption  by  steamers  and,  on  account  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  menace,  to  be  of  a  character  to  produce 
practically  no  smoke. 

To  insure  an  ample  supply  a  premium  was  per¬ 
mitted  over  and  above  the  so-called  domestic  base 
prices,  our  Fuel  Administration  following  in  this 
respect  the  example  of  the  British  authorities. 

A  Highly  Specialized  Business. 

Those  with  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  bunker¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  or  abroad  know  that  the 
business  has  many  difficult  ‘and  unique  features 
which  require  organizations  the  personnel  of  which 
must  be  experienced  in  meeting  many  unusual  re¬ 
quirements  that  are  never  encountered  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  branch  of  the  coal  industry. 

At  the  two  larger  ports  of  supply,  New  York  and 
Hampton  Roads,  the  business  is  in  great  part  car¬ 
ried  on  from  the  day-to-day  receipts  over  the  rail¬ 
roads.  In  other  words,  storage  in  even  limited  quan¬ 
tities  is  entirely  impracticable  in  normal  times,  and 
is  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  in  war  times. 

Ship  owners  want  coal  when  their  ships  are  ready. 
They  do  not  carry  a  stock  on  hand,  it  is  for  the 
coal  supplier  to  have  a  stock  “on  tap”  when  the 
steamer  is  ready.  Hence,  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  bunkering  is  service.  Quality  can 
be  taken  as  the  next  in  order  of  importance — low 
consumption  means  less  coal  and  more  space  for 
cargo.  Price  really  comes  third,  and  in  order  to 
get  the  service  and  quality  desired  a  fair,  reasonable 
price  should  be  paid.  Ship  owners  seldom  show 
much  consideration  for  their  coal  suppliers.  They 
want  their  coal  when  they  want  it,  in  quantities 
never  accurately  known  until  the  steamer  has  com¬ 
pleted  bunkering,  and  the  efficient  bunkering  or¬ 
ganization  is  prepared  to  meet  such  demands.  This 
is  “service.” 

Methods  of  bunkering  vary  in  most  United  States 
ports,  and  prices  conform  to  the  local  customs.  For 
example,  New  York  base  quotations  are  free  along¬ 


side  in  lighters;  at  the  Virginia  ports,  free  on  board 
at  piers,  all  on  a  gross  ton  basis.  At  ports  such  as 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  the  coal  suppliers 
stevedore  and  trim  the  coal  on  board,  and  prices  are 
based  on  a  two-thousand-pound  ton. 

The  various  ports  draw  from  different  coal  fields, 
with  natural  variations  in  quality  of  coals  produced, 
so  that  a  thorough  knowledge  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  bunkering  company  to  properly  inform 
and  advise  its  customers.  Bunkers  are  probably  the 
largest  single  item  of  expense  in  the  operation  of  a 
steamer.  Owners  figure  voyages  and  arrange  coals 
in  accordance  with  the  quality,  despatch  and  prices 
to  be  obtained  at  possible  ports  of  call,  working  this 
in  with  the  cargo  available,  etc.  etc. 

In  these  days  of  coal  and  oil  burners,  due  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  sources  of  supply. 
Coal  is  produced  and  available  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  same  follows  with  oil,  and  plans  should 
be  made  to  take  advantage  of  these  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  allocation  or  in  the  choice  of  steamers 
on  certain  voyages. 

Future  of  American  Merchant  Marine. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  today  a  very 
important  factor  in  our  merchant  marine.  This 
branch  of  the  Government  will  no  doubt  be  with  us 
for  many  years  and  probably  for  several  years  in  a 
very  predominant  way.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the  enormous  tonnage  now  under 
the  American  flag  can  be  passed  into  private  hands. 

Into  private  hands  it  will  eventually  go,  as  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  will  never  accept  Government  operation 
of  steamers  after  a  taste  has  been  had  of  what  this 
will  mean  in  the  more  normal  days  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  that  are  ahead;  but  this  tonnage  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  American  flag.  Of  these  two  propo¬ 
sitions  one  may  be  certain. 

Following  this  consummation,  much  to  be  antici¬ 
pated,  there  will  probably  be  a  Government  board  to 
exercise  a  more  or  less  regulative  and  helpful  super¬ 
vision  over  shipping  matters  in  a  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  way.  Our  merheant  marine  is  too  important 
a  factor  in  our  commercial  future  to  be  overlooked 
and  allowed  to  function  without  some  measure  of 
governmental  oversight. 

Oil  Competition  Not  Greatly  Feared. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  today,  or 
will  shortly  be,  the  owner  of  approximately  8,000,- 
000  tons  of  steel  cargo  steamers,  of  which  approxi¬ 
mately  3.300,000  tons  are  fitted  exclusively  for  oil 
fuel,  2,100,000  tons  exclusively  for  coal  fuel,  and 
3,000,000  tons  convertible  to  either  coal  or  oil.  The 
fueling  of  this  great  fleet  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  extremely  important  matter.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
coal  or  oil  or  both  is  a  question  time  will  an¬ 
swer,  and  the  coal  trade  awaits  that  answer  with 
confidence. 

The  geologist  will  tell  you  today,  within  a  few 
score  of  millions,  how  many  hundred  of  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  are  available,  about,  where  located, 
and  pretty  much  everything  one  will  want  to  know 
about  the  coal  resources  of  this  country.  Carrying 
this  one  step  further,  it  isn’t  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  we  have  within  reach  of  the  tidewater  markets 
whence  comes  the  bunkering  demand.  We  know  the 
coal  is  there. 

We  know  that  even  with  the  present  number  of 
mines,  with  their  equipment  and  labor  supply,  more 
coal  can  be  produced  than  the  country  can  absorb, 
even  in  times  of  war,  with  a  demand  greater  than 
ever  before  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  output  of  coal  is  first  and  last  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation,  and  yet  the  railroads,  with 
united  co-operation  and  in  the  face  of  the  added 
burden  of  the  war  period,  carried  the  greatest  out¬ 
put  on  record  during  the  seventeen  months  of 
war. 

Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  will 
again  have  real,  efficient  transportation,  although 
granting  that  there  have  been  and  will  continue  to 


come  temporary  periods,  of  short  duration,  when 
coal  becomes  scarce  through  transportation  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  during  such  periods,  if  one  listened  to  ship 
owners  whose  steamers  may  be  hung  up  a  few  hours 
awaiting  coal  for  the  round  voyage,  one  might 
think  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 

Bunkering  at  Foreign  Ports. 

With  the  development  of  our  merchattt  marine 
foreign  coaling  has  come  into  considerable  promi¬ 
nence.  This  is  quite  different  from  domestic  bunker¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  fluctuations  in  ocean  freights  and 
f.  o.  b.  costs  of  coal  in  all  producing  countries,  it 
has  been  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Depots  for 
the  conduct  of  this  branch  of  the  business  carry 
large  stocks,  or  try  to,  drawing  their  supplies  from 
various  countries.  American  coal  has  -gone  into 
many  ports  where  it  was  never  previously  offered 
for  bunkers,  such  as  to  North  Europe,  where  in 
normal  times  their  supplies  would  be  drawn  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Foreign  bunkering  has  shown  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
centrate  at  certain  ports,  especially  at  those  most 
favorably  located,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  stocks  at  all  points;  so  that,  for  example, 
steamers  bound  in  and  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
instead  of  bunkering  at  the  port  of  discharge  in 
France,  Italy  or  the  Levant,  will  call  at  Gibraltar, 
both  eastward  and  westward.  The  same  follows  for 
ships  bound  to  Northern  Europe,  coaling  at  places 
like  Dartmouth  or  Portland,  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  where  stocks  have  been  maintained  and  good 
despatch  can  be  expected. 

The  so-called  coal  loading  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  such  as  Cardiff,  Newcastle  and  Hull,  have 
been  in  a  state  of  congestion  never  before  known ; 
steamers  in  many  instances  waiting  weeks  to  get 
their  bunker  requirements.  Naturally,  owners  try 
to  avoid  these  places  and  go  to  a  depot  port  where 
supplies  are  maintained  by  rail  deliveries  or  coastal 
shipments,  even  though  prices  may  be  much  higher. 
This  again  is  “service,”  and  paramount  to  price 
considerations :  Time  is  money  to  the  shipowner. 

Practically  all  the  South  American  ports  have 
drawn  their  supplies  from  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  a  market  which  should  show  a  real  perma¬ 
nent  development,  both  for  local  use  and  for  bunker¬ 
ing  purposes,  although  in  connection  with  the  latter 
we  must  not  overlook  the  West  Indian  depots.  These 
islands  depend  entirely  upon  the  United  States  for 
their  coal  supplies,  and  have  a  very  large  bunkering 
trade.  Steamers  on  the  voyage  from  the  United 
States  to  South  America  will  coal  at  such  ports  as 
St.  Lucia,  Barbados  or  St.  Thomas,  both  southward 
and  northward,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
quantity  of  bunkers  required  at  the  South  American 
port  of  discharge,  where  prices  will  average  50  per 
cent  higher  than  at  the  island  depots. 

American  steamers  will  trade  in  all  directions  and 
depot  bunkering  is  to  be  an  important  factor.  Most 
of  the  large  companies  are  now  represented  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  bunkering  business  recently 
done  with  American  steamers  at  some  of  these  for¬ 
eign  ports  has  been  many  times  the  total  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Oil. 

The  fuel  oil  people  have  shown  one  of  the  greatest 
reversals  of  form  ever  known  in  commercial  history. 
When  we  recall  how  they  solicited  trade  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1919,  it  really  seemed  as  if  there 
might  be  much  in  what  they  said  to  consumers  of 
coal,  both  steamship  people  and  stationary  plants. 
In  fact,  it  might  as  well  be  admitted  that  they  had 
the  coal  trade  pretty  well  worried ;  but  along  about 
November  and  December  the  first  indications  of  the 
big  ascension  were  noticed,  and  by  February  and 
March  they  had  “hit  the  ceiling.” 

Today  owners  of  oil  burning  steamers  are  having 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  arranging  their  supplies, 
both  at  United  States  and  foreign  ports.  The  most 
unusual  and  expensive  expedients  are  adopted  to 
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secure  oil,  diversions  of  hundreds  of  miles  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  fuel  oil  on  certain  voyages  from  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  real  scarcity  of  oil  every¬ 
where.  Quite  remarkable  prices  are  being  asked  and 
paid,  two  and  three  times  the  figures  quoted  in  1919. 

The  coal  trade  is  the  recipient  of  many  “slams,” 
but  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  our  commodity  are 
mild  compared  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  fuel 
oil  markets  of  the  world  during  the  past  few  months. 
Is  it  possible,  by  a  wide  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
that  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  could  justifiably  go  up,  say 
one  hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  per  cent 
in  four  months? 

All  the  propaganda  and  work  of  the  oil  people  in 
1919  has  been  nullified  by  the  demonstration  of  the 
past  few'  months.  The  possibility  of  such  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  supply  and  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  is  a 
lesson  to  prospective  consumers,  and  even  should  the 
oil  markets  become  normal  again — which  well  in¬ 
formed  Government  officials  say  is  doubtful — what 
guarantee  have  they  that  such  fireworks  will  not  re¬ 
cur  on  future  occasions  and  at  frequent  intervals  ? 

Oil-burning  enthusiasts  in  ship  owning  circles  have 
had  a  rude  awakening  from  their  “dream  of  oil.”  It 
is  understood  there  is  now  a  big  demand  for  marine 
grate  bars. 

Special  services  and  exceptional  cases  will  use  oil 
if  obtainable  within  reasonable  limits,  but  coal  has 
been  the  fuel  of  the  world  and  will  continue  to  be. 


Once  Applauded;  Now  Denounced. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  bituminous  op¬ 
erators  of  the  Middle  West,  who  met  in  conference 
with  their  employees  and  arranged  terms  of  com¬ 
pensation,  were  regarded  as  advanced  business  men 
who  had  caught  the  modern  idea  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  were  setting  a  good  example  to  other 
employers.  It  was  not  a  situation  of  their  own 
choosing,  it  is  true.  They  were  in  effect  forced  into 
the  situation  and  the  honors  came  to  them  unso¬ 
licited. 

But  now  it  would  appear  from  the  Indianapolis 
indictments,  as  well  as  from  newspaper  editorials, 
that  a  different  line  of  thought  prevails  in  many 
quarters.  Instead  of  being  commended  for  ado’pting 
the  collective  bargaining  system  and  giving  rather 
more  than  fair  play  to  their  men,  the  word  “col¬ 
lective”  seems  to  be  popularly  translated  to  “collu¬ 
sive,”  and  the  idea  is  expressed  that  the  coal  mine 
owners  and  the  mine  workers  are  “in  cahoots,”  as 
they  say  Down  South,  to  fix  a  price  that  will  yield 
a  fine  margin  for  themselves  and  trim  the  public. 

Surely  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  frame  of  mind 
should  prevail,  when  the  proposition  was  taken  up 
with  the  best  possible  intentions,  but  prevail  it  does 
and  it  would  appear  that  a  very  interesting  issue  has 
been  raised  by  the  indictments  found  on  account  of 
this  situation. 


Coming  Events;  Annual  Meetings. 

National  Coal  Association  will  meet  at  the 
Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  25,  26  and 
27. 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  will 
meet  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  1  and  2. 

Kentucky  Mining  Institute  will  meet  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  June  4  and  5. 

West  Virginia  Mining  Institute  will  meet  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  June  7  and  8. 

Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators'  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  8. 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Association 
will  meet  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  10,  11  and  12. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Breakers,  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June  16, 
17  and  18. 

Mine  Inspectors’  Institute  of.  America  will  meet 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  13,  14  and  15. 

Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  Hotel  Wisconsin,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  August  4  and  5. 


California  produces  scarcely  any  coal  and  the  avail¬ 
able  supplies  of  fuel  oil  and  of  water-power  greatly 
curtail  the  use  of  coal,  yet  we  find  that  articles  crit¬ 
icising  the  coal  man  seem  to  be  as  much  of  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  feature  as  in  some  other  places  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  use  of  anthracite  or  bituminous. 


DON’T  RIDE  TOO  HARD. 

Dealer  Hopes  the  Producers  Won’t  Have  to 
Flock  by  Themselves 

A  western  correspondent  mentions  certain  quota¬ 
tions  for  soft  coal  which  are  sent  out  by  a  producing 
company,  not  as  a  firm  offer,  but  something  on 
which  to  base  orders,  the  statement  being  made  in 
connection  therewith  that  anyone  who  has  not 
bought  sufficiently  during  the  summer  (from  the 
producer’s  standpoint)  may  have  the  remainder  of 
his  order  either  cancelled  or  cut  down  at  the  will  of 
the  mining  company. 

Restrictions  of  this  sort  upon  untrammeled  buying 
by  the  retail  trade  have  been  common  enough  in 
some  districts  where  tonnage  is  generally  in  strong 
demand,  but  further  west  the  buyer  has  so  often 
had  the  advantage  in  the  market  that  any  regulations 
restricting  his  usual  policy  arouse  criticism.  The 
thought  is  expressed  that  while  it  may  be  in  order 
to  introduce  some  new  ideas  in  the  sales  department 
now,  there  must  not  be  too  much  pressure  put  upon 
the  coal  buyers,  whether  consumers  or  dealers. 

“Arbitrary  judgments  by  producers  and  harsh 
term  of  sale,”  he  states,  “will  tend  to  throw  the  coal 
business  back  into  Government  control.  The  retail 
merchant,  being  next  to  the  consumer,  has  to  en¬ 
counter  much  criticism  in  the  face  of  rising  prices. 
While  he  does  considerable  in  the  way  of  ‘passing 
the  buck’  as  to  responsibility,  he  also  serves  as  a 
shock  absorber,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  his  capacity  for  so  doing.  If  he  has  too 
much  of  a  burden  to  carry  in  that  regard  he  is  apt 
to  rebel  against  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  authority 
by  those  from  whom  he  buys  and  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
mercial  Bolshevism  will  develop. 

“Should  the  complaints  of  the  dealers  be  joined 
with  the  complaints  of  the  buying  public  it  would 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  throw  the  industry 
back  under  Government  control.  Private  manage¬ 
ment,  either  of  coal  or  of  railroads,  is  only  on  trial 
and  despite  the  thorough  disgust  with  the  Railroad 
Administration,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  could  be 
brought  about  by  undue  assumption  of  power  by 
private  interests.” 

Certainly, -discretion  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  producers  and  the  distributors  of  coal  should  all 
stand  together.  For,  the  coal  trade  community,  all 
considered,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  people. 
If  the  producers  are  forced  to  stand  by  themselves 
they  will  be  but  a  minute  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  A  minority  has  to  be 
rather  substantial  to  have  any  show  at  all  nowadays. 


When  Union  Labor  Stoops  to  Folly. 

The  American  Coal  Miner. 

The  greatest  menace  to  organized  labor  today  is 
the  unauthorized  strike.  Dual  movements  originating 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  and  fostered  by' “politically 
ambitious”  persons,  who,  though  rejected  for  office 
from  time  to  time  at  the  ballot,  insist  upon  leader¬ 
ship  at  the  expense  of  union  contracts,  in  the  end 
mean  disruption  and  permanent  setbacks  to  individual 
members  and  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Justified  rebellion  cannot  be  artificially  created. 
There  must  exist  fundamental,  unbearable  conditions 
upon  which  a  logical  protest  can  be  based  before  dual 
authority  can  hope  to  enroll  support  sufficient  to  win 
the  respect  of  a  majority  and  triumphantly  win  con¬ 
trol  and  right  wrongs.  Imaginary  ills  cannot  be 
corrected.  False  leadership  reaping  mythical  achieve¬ 
ments  will  not  pay  dividends. 

Possibly  no  organization  has  suffered  from  dual 
authority  as  much  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  yet  since  1890,  the  date  of  the  organization’s 
birth,  every  dual  movement  has  been  suppressed. 
What  is  today  happening  in  the  ranks  of  the,  railroad 
brotherhoods  was  but  a  few  years  ago  commonplace 
within  the  miners’  union. 

Every  international  president  of  the  miners  has 
had  to  fight  rebellion  forces,  who  have  lured  the  un¬ 
thinking  with  rich  promises  and  in  the  end  gave  in 
performance  the  empty  reward  of  a  routed  defeat. 


F.  E.  Carey,  of  the  Carey  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  a 
buyer  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday. 


SWISS  COAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Must  Now  Be  Supplied  Chiefly  from  United 
States  as  Result  of  War  Changes. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Swiss  Department  of 
Public  Economy,  in  a  recent  report  on  the  coal 
situation,  says  that  Switzerland  is  relying  upon  the 
United  States  for  from  120,000  to  150,000  tons  of 
coal  per  month  and  that  shipments  at  this  rate  are 
essential  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  usual  Euro¬ 
pean  sources  of  supply. 

“During  normal  times  the  Swiss  consumption  of 
coal  amounted  to  from  3,300,000  to  3,600,000  tons 
per  year,”  says  the  report.  “Up  to'  the  Spring  of 
1919  a  great  many  coal  importers  participated  in  the 
importation  of  coal.  Since  April  1,  1919,  however, 
the  importation  has  been  centralized  and  is  effected 
exclusively  by  the  Swiss  Coal  Association  at  Basel, 
which  is  an  organization  of  the  former  principal 
coal  importers  and  is  to  be  considered  as  of  a  semi¬ 
official  nature. 

“Through  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  treaty,  the 
former  chief  supply  to  Switzerland— namely,  Ger¬ 
many— is  obliged  to  furnish  the  Allies  with  large 
quantities  of  coal,  especially  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  has  considerably  decreased,  and  that 
Germany  has  had  to  cede  to  France  its  Saar  dis¬ 
trict,  which  heretofore  participated  to  no  small  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  Swiss  coal  supply,  Germany  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  furnish  Switzerland  any  great  amount  of 
coal. 

“The  same  thing  is  true  of  Belgium  and  France. 
For  some  time  to  come  neither  of  those  two  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  in  a  position  to  export  coal  to  Switzer¬ 
land  to  a  degree  worth  mentioning,  although  France 
is  furnishing  us  (in  an  appreciative  way)  with  a 
certain  minimum  of  coal  from  the  Saar  district. 
However,  the  quantity  which  is  actually  being  re¬ 
ceived  here  amounts  to  only  about  one-third  as  much 
as  was  furnished  to  Switzerland  in  peace  times  and 
during  the  war  until  the  armistice. 

Must  Rely  Chiefly  on  United  States. 

“As  a  result  of  these  very  grave  circumstances  we 
have,  since  the  time  of  the  armistice,  had  to  look 
out  more  and  more  for  our  new  sources  of  supply. 
Since  the  middle  of  1919  England  has  helped  us  out 
with  certain  quantities,  but  this  amounted  to  less 
than  20,000  tons  monthly.  The  United  States,  to 
which  we  addressed  ourselves  at  the  same  time,  has 
made  substantial  shipments  of  coal  and  thus  saved 
the  country  from  a  catastrophe.  As,  apparently, 
shipments  from  England  during  the  coming  months 
will  be  restricted,  we  are  depending  chiefly  on  the 
United  States. 

“Our  requirements  pf  American  coal  in  the  near 
future  will  be  about  from  120,000  to  150,000  tons 
monthly,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  United  States  to  let  us  have  this  quan¬ 
tity.  A  purchasing  department  has  been  added  to 
the  Swiss  Legation  at  Washington  by  the  Swiss  Coal 
Association  at  Basel,  which  is  charged  with  the 
purchase  and  shipping  (securing  freight  space)  of 
the  coal. 

“The  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  monthly  quota  from  the  United  States  would 
create  a  most  difficult  situation  for  the  economic 
life  of  Switzerland,  since  the  quantities  expected 
from  America  can  apparently  not  be  supplied  by 
European  production. 

It  is  already  evident  to  what  degree  Switzerland 
is  dependent  upon  shipments  from  the  United  States, 
as  especially  industry  and  the  railways  'see  their  sup¬ 
plies  steadily  decreasing  in  consequence  of  miners’ 
strikes  and  the  enforced  limitation  of  exportation.” 


Lucius  E.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  Co.,  was  74  years  of  age  this  week. 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  a  native  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  railroad  presidents  in  active  service. 


Thomas  M.  Jackson,  coal  dealer  of  Middleport,  on 
the  Falls  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
has  sold  his  business  to  George  S.  Bennett. 
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Brooklyn  Merger  Completed. 

Officers  of  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.  Elected 
at  Meeting  Held  This  Week. 

Stockholders  of  the  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.,  the 
new  Brooklyn  corporation  mentioned  in  these 
columns  last  week,  held  a  meeting  on  Wednesday 
and  elected  the  following  officers : 

Frank  D.  Tuttle,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors;  Richard  J.  Wulff,  president;  Rudolph 
Reimer,  Jr.,  first  vice-president;  Justin  J.  Rathjen, 
second  vice-president ;  \\  alter  H.  Nelson,  treasurer. 

Below  are  the  names  of  the  six  retail  firms  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  which,  it  is  officially  an¬ 
nounced,  have  gone  into  the  new  combination : 

John  F.  Schmadeke,  Inc. 

S.  Tuttle’s  Son  &  Co. 

Z.  O.  Nelson  &  Son. 

Rudolph  Reimer. 

Jurgen  Rathjen  Co. 

Harry  Blinn  Coal  Co. 

It  is  believed  that  several  other  dealers  will  be 
taken  in  later,  some  of  whom  have  been  mentioned 
by  name  in  trade  gossip,  but  it  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  the  above  list  embraces  all  of  those  with 
whom  negotiations  have  been  consummated  at  this 
time. 

Announcement  is  made  that  general  offices  will  be 
opened  in  the  downtown  district  shortly. 

Plans  and  Purposes. 

President  \\  ulff  makes  the  following  announcement 
regarding  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Fuel  Co : 

“The  most  troublesome  feature  in  the  coal  business 
in  the  past,  from  a  consumer’s  standpoint,  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  getting  prompt  and  adequate  de¬ 
liveries.  This  is  bound  to  be  a  difficulty  so  long  as 
there  are  a  number  of  companies,  each  serving  a 
part  of  the  trade  in  one  section  of  the  city  and 
overlapping  in  their  distribution  and  delivery 
service. 

“By  bringing  together  these  six  companies,  whose 
combined  terms  of  service  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
total  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  this  difficulty 
will  be  very  appreciably  diminished. 

“The  Commonwealth  Fuel  Company,  Inc.,  will 
distribute  coal  to  a  total  of  nearly  a  million  tons  a 
year.  Having  so  large  a  wholesale  and  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  the  company  will  enjoy  a  prestige  in  matters  of 
supply  and  transportation  that  will  place  it  in  a 
position  to  render  very  much  more  efficient  service  to 
its  customers  than  any  of  the  constituent  companies 
could  possibly  do  alone. 

“This  will  not  mean  any  change  in  the  relationship 
that  has  existed  for  so  many  years  between  the 
individual  companies  and  their  customers.  Customers 
who  have  bought  their  fuel  through  a  certain  office 
for  years  and  have  dealt  with  a  certain  individual 
will  find  their  relations  undisturbed.  No  outside 
interests  enter  into  the  new  company ;  the  entire  capi¬ 
tal  is  subscribed  by  members  of  the  constituent  com¬ 
panies,  all  of  whom  will  continue  active  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  All  existing  coal  depots  and  offices  will  be 
continued  and  enlarged. 

“In  other  words  the  new  company  is  merely  the 
six  old  companies,  with  the  same  personnel  and 
equipment,  joined  together  in  the  interests  of  larger 
efficiency,  prompter  service  and  the  elimination  of 
the  inconvenience  and  duplication  of  effort  that  have 
been  inevitable  in  the  coal  business  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.” 


It  is  suggested  that  the  location  of  certain  coal 
concerns  in  the  vicinity  of  Fifth  avenue  and  42nd 
street  and  the  increased  familiarity  of  some  people 
with  that  neighborhood  may  lead  to  a  broadening 
of  their  financial  horizon,  so  to  speak.  It  may  be¬ 
come  more  generally  known  that  five  and  ten  dollar 
bills  are  not  the  largest  denominations  issued  by 
the  Government  and  a  different  idea  may  prevail  in 
regard  to  some  expense  items,  for  certainly  that  is 
a  high  priced  neighborhood. 


William  C.  Godfrey,  rail  sales  agent  of  the  Atlantic 
Coal  Co.  of  Taunton,  died  at  his  home  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  on  April  14,  aged  57. 


BUFFALO  NOTES. 

The  lakes  season  is  open.  One  steamer  got  away 
late  last  week  and  on  April  20  another  followed, 
going  through  the  ice  easily.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  not  much  yet  for  the  fleet  to  do. 

E.  C.  Roberts  has  not  recovered  from  his  serious 
illness  as  fast  as  was  at  one  time  expected.  He  is 
still  confined  to  his  'bed  and  will  be  a  fortnight  or  so 
getting  out.  Clark  T.  Roberts  was  here  last  week, 
coming  up  from  West  Virginia,  on  his  way  back  to 
Chicago. 

James  Hanrahan,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
extensive  retail  coal  dealers  in  the  city  for  many 
years,  died  on  April  19,  aged  77  years.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  America  when  young 
and  settled  in  Buffalo.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the 
oil  business  and  was  associated  with  such  well-known 
men  as  Daniel  O’Day  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and 
A.  J.  Cassatt,  afterwards  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  The  Buffalo  -coal  business  was 
opened  in  1868  and  continued  till  he  turned  it  over 
to  a  son  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  successful 
man  politically  as  well  as  in  business.  He  was  also 
prominent  as  a  banker. 

The  coal  division  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  21st  and  took  action  in  opposition  to 
the  Frelinghuysen  bill,  which  provides  for  coal 
freight  reduction  in  summer,  with  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  winter.  The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  had  sent  in  a  letter  asking  such  action  and 
giving  reasons  for  it.  Buffalo  shipping  interests 
outside  of  coal  seem  to  be  lining  up  against  the 
bill  also.  It  is  held  that  in  the  long  run  the  coal 
shipper  and  consumer  would  lose  on  such  a  sliding 
rate,  as  there  is  not  storage  capacity  enough  in  this 
territory  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the  cheaper 
rate.  Besides,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  hurt  the 
lake  trade,  making  it  necessary  to  ship  more  coal  to 
the  Northwest  and  thus  cutting  down  the  car  supply. 
This  change  might  benefit  the  Illinois  mines,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 


ASSIGNED  CARS. 

Modification  of  Former  Ruling  on  Fuel 
Equipment. 

The  Railroad  Administration’s  rule  abolishing 
assigned  cars  has  been  modified  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
railroads  to  give  mines  with  fuel  contracts  enough 
cars  to  enable  them  to  fill  those  contracts,  even  when 
this  means  that  such  mines  secure  more  than  their 
pro  rata  of  the  total  car  supply  on  certain  days. 

The  cars  so  placed,  however,  count  against  the 
favored  mines  and  their  supply  for  commercial  load¬ 
ing  will  be  cut  down  accordingly  on  days  when  there 
are  more  cars  available.  That  is,  a  mine  cannot  hatfe 
cars  assigned  to  it  for  railroad  fuel  and  at  the  same 
time  get  its  regular  allotment  for  commercial  load¬ 
ing,  as  was  the  case  before  President  Wilson,  at  the 
behest  of  Dr.  Garfield,  ordered  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 

Under  the  old  system  the  railroads  were  wont  to 
use  the  assigned  car  as  a  weapon  to  beat  down  the 
price  of  coal  for  their  own  use.  It  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  do  this  under  the  Commission’s  recent  order, 
but  operators  fear  some  of  the  roads  will  attempt  it 
by  offering  to  buy  the  entire  output  of  certain  mines, 
and  promising  to  furnish  sufficient  cars  to  keep  them 
going  at  full  capacity  summer  and  winter,  if  a  low 
enough  price  is  named. 

That  might  look  like  an  attractive  proposition  to 
some  operators,  and  so  enable  the  railroads  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  At  first  glance  it  might 
seem  that  this  was  a  matter  that  concerned  only 
the  operators  directly  involved,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  when  a  certain  mine  is  running  six  days  a  week 
and  other  mines  neanby  are  operating  only  two  or 
three  days  because  of  poor  car  supply,  the  one  that 
is  working  steadily  tends  to  draw  the  best  men 
away  from  the  other  mines  and  in  times  of  labor 
shortage  this  is  a  serious  matter. 

Most  operators  are  suspicious  of  assigned  cars  in 
any  form,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  “put  something  over  on  them.” 


NAVY  CALLS  FOR  BIDS. 

t  irst  Lot  Inadequate  and  Unsatisfactory — 
May  18  Date  of  Second  Opening. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  has  called  for  another  set  of  coal  bids,  to 
be  opened  in  Washington  on  May  18.  This  was 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  bids  opened  on  April 
6  did  not  begin  to  cover  the  navy’s  requirements  for 
the  ensuing  year,  even  if  they  had  been  satisfactory 
in  other  respects.  In  announcing  the  decision,  Secre¬ 
tary  Daniels  said: 

“Because  of  the  failure  to  receive  satisfactory  bids 
for  naval  coal  requirements,  and  in  keeping  with 
advices  received  that  a  reopening  of  bids  would  result 
in  more  satisfactory  tenders,  proposals  are  again 
issued  under  date  of  opening  set  for  May  18  at 
10  a.  m. 

“This  decision  is  also  prompted  through  the  desire 
to  return  to  the  practice  of  awarding  contracts  after 
competitive  bidding,  thereby  making  it  feasible  to 
discontinue  obtaining  deliveries  under  navy  orders ; 
although  the  latter  must,  of  course,  be  continued  in 
effect  until  protection  of  the  required  needs  can  be 
assured. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
advise  that  of  a  total  of  about  2,300,000  tons  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  and  60,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  on 
which  bids  were  invited,  quotations  were  offered  on 
only  522,300  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  25,400  tons 
of  anthracite  coal. 

“Of  this  tonnage  it  appears  that  it  will  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  accept  108,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and 
21,700  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  Furthermore,  only  a 
very  few  points  of  those  at  which  deliveries  were 
called  for,  were  covered  in  the  bids  received,  and 
then  for  but  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  the  coal 
needed. 

“In  the  absence  of  information  to  the  contrary  it 
is  assumed  that  the  form  of  proposal  as  issued,  in 
general,  is  satisfactory;  the  periods  of  delivery  as 
specified  contemplating  either  fractions  of  a  year  or 
annual  contracts.  If,  however,  because  of  uncertainty 
of  conditions  a  modification  in  the  period  for  which 
contract  is  to  run  is  desired,  bids  for  different  periods 
will  be  considered. 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  distribution  of  production  pre¬ 
vented  submission  of  quotations  which  would  reflect 
a  proper  return  for  the  fuel  furnished.  It  was 
further  offered  that  those  difficulties  would  in  time 
be  removed  and  that  under  a  later  opening  of  bids 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  suppliers  to  quote  prices 
free  of  protective  margins  considered  necessary  to 
meet  the  uncertainties  indicated.” 


NORFOLK  NOTES. 

Inquiries  have  been  sent  out  to  shippers  by  F.  M. 
Whitaker,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  asking  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  have  a  continuation  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  30  days  after  May  1. 
Shippers  at  Norfolk  are  still  awaiting  more  complete 
information  before  taking  any  action  on  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  exchange  at  Hampton  Roads  after  this 
month.  The  steps  taken  in  this  regard  at  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  have  attracted  much 
attention. 

The  Norfolk  Coal  Exchange,  comprising  the  lead¬ 
ing  retail  firms  of  the  city,  held  its  annual  dinner  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  Saturday  night, 
April  17.  All  former  officers  of  the  exchange  were 
re-elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows : 

F.  S.  Sager,  president;  W.  S.  Beasley,  vice-president; 
W.  E.  Hudgins,  secretary,  and  W.  L.  Stewart,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms.  On  behalf  of  the  entire  membership, 

G.  Benson  Ferebee,  who  acted  as  toastmaster,  pre¬ 
sented  to  President  Sager  a  gold  watch  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  services  as  head  of  the  organization  during 
1919.  City  Manager  C.  E.  Ashburner  and  W.  S. 
Morris,  Jr.,  were  present  as  guests  of  the  exchange 
and  made  brief  talks. 


Recent  army  orders  announce  that  Capt.  T.  B. 
Motz,  upon  the  completion  of  his  temporary  duty  at 
the  International  Coal  Products  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
will  return  to  Clinchfield,  Va. 
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NEWS  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

E.  S.  Silk,  of  the  Martin-Howe  Coal  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  in  Cincinnati  this  week. 

W.  H.  Goodwin,  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday. 

George  P.  Koehler,  president  of  George  P.  Koehler 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  was  here  on  Friday. 

C.  S.  Lee,  of  the  Lee  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  among 
the  buyers  in  Cincinnati  on  Saturday. 

Carl  M.  Stevens,  of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

F.  W.  Terrell,  of  the  Commercial  Fuel  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  a  visitor  here  on  Tuesday. 

M.  K.  Marlowe,  of  the  Elkhorn  Jellico  Coal  Co., 
Whilesbuy,  Ky.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Friday. 

J.  W.  Hendley,  president  of  the  Lakeside  Fuel  Co., 
Cleveland,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Cincinnati  market  on 
Monday. 

W.  M.  Edison,  field  manager  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Coal  Co.,  Toledo,  was  trying  to  buy  coal  here  on 
Monday. 

S.  Schafmas,  of  the  Bruneller  Van  Strien  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on 
Tuesday. 

J.  F.  Herkenham,  sales  manager  of  the  Western 
Fuel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  was  a  visitor  in  Cincinnati 
last  week. 

John  Hoffman,  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.,  visited 
the  Bell  County,  Ky.,  mining  properties  of  his  com¬ 
pany  last  week. 

Theodore  Spaltz,  of  the  Spaltz  Grain  &  Coal  Co., 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  was  a  buyer  in  the  Cincinnati 
market  on  Monday. 

Fred  A.  Heitzman,  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullett, 
spent  a  portion  of  last  week  in  the  mining  section  of 
Eastern  Kentucky. 

F.  H.  Thompson,  of  the  coal  firm  of  Thompson  & 
Powell,  Hagerstown,  Ind.,  was  in  the  Cincinnati  coal 
market  on  Tuesday. 

A.  D.  Stanton,  Indianapolis  representative  of  the 
Matthew  Addy  Co.,  visited  the  home  office  of  the 
company  here  this  week. 

Harry  H.  Liggett,  of  the  Liggett  Bros.  Coal  Co., 
spent  a  portion  of  last  week  in  the  mining  section 
near  Merrimac  Mills,  Va. 

E.  A.  Van  Heulen,  of  the  Van  Heulen  Fuel  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  among  the  buyers  in  the 
Cincinnati  market  on  Saturday. 

Roy  Heiser,  of  the  Solvay  Collieries  Co.,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  return  to  this  city  from  Ashland,  Ky.,  and 
establish  an  office  for  his  company  in  this  city. 

Earnest  A.  Spreen,  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co., 
spent  about  three  weeks  in  the  main  office  of  his 
company  at  Charleston,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  L.  H.  Babbitt. 


Monthly  Reports  Not  Required. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  ruled  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  require  coal  operators  to  make  monthly 
deports  regarding  cost  of  production  and  other  de¬ 
tails.  On  January  31  the  commission  issued  an  or¬ 
der  directing  bituminous  operators  to  submit  such 
reports,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Maynard  Coal 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  applied  for  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  commission  from  enforcing  the  order. 

Last  Monday  the  court  announced  that  the  in¬ 
junction  would  be  issued  upon  the  filing  of  a  $5,000 
bond  by  the  Maynard  company.  Justice  Bailey,  who 
signed  the  opinion,  said  the  mere  fact  that  a  mining 
corporation  ships  a  portion  of  its  product  to  other 
states  docs  not  subject  its  business  of  production  or 
intrastate  commerce  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
that  Congress  could  not,  therefore,  delegate  the 
power  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


Papers  as  Playthings. 

K.  C.  Adams,  editor  of  the  American  Coal  Miner, 
writes  in  the  guise  of  the  Observer,  as  follows,  under 
the  heading  “Some  Windy  Shots”: 

“No  business  is  as  funny  as  coal,  and  especially 
the  coal  publishing  business.  Seems  like  a  fellow 
can  never  get  set.  We  passed  through  the  age  where 
all  the  big  rich  guys  owned  a  newspaper  as  a  play¬ 
thing  and  I  guess  we  got  to  pass  through  the  same 
age  with  business  associations.” 


“Festina  Lenti.” 

The.  general  subject  of  trade  associations  comes 
in  for  criticism  by  an  economist  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  who  has  had  charge  of  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  leather  industry.  He  refers  to  local 
or  general  combinations  of  dealers,  wholesale  or  re¬ 
tail,  in  particular  lines  who  establish  policies  and  in 
general  determine  ratios  of  profits  to  be  charged  in 
business,  and  tells  that  he  considers  them  the  worst 
feature  of  the  distributing  organizations  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  tendency  always  being  to  keep  prices  up. 

This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  all  business  arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  carried  on  with  a  proper  amount  of 
discretion,  with  the  fact  always  in  mind  that  enter¬ 
prises  serving  the  public  are  subject  to  public  super¬ 
vision,  any  indiscreet  move  generally  developing 
promptly  a  stern  degree  of  criticism.  Associations 
have  a  legitimate,  valuable  place  in  business  regard¬ 
less  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  official  referred  to, 
but  the  power  of  solidarity  of  business  interests  that 
eventuates,  must  not  be  availed  of  for  the  taking  of 
extreme  measures.  The  interest  of  the  buyer  must 
be  considered,  to  some  extent  at  least,  if  the  benefits 
of  the  association  are  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  permanent 
feature. 

Cost  accounting  has  been  specialized  in  by  some 
organizations  and  entirely  proper  results  have  been 
derived  from  a  better  understanding  of  what  costs 
really  are,  but,  as  we  have  heretofore  indicated,  cost 
accounting  does  not  mean  that  the  customer  must 
be  charged  for  a  bottle  of  ink  every  time  a  bill  is 
receipted,  nor  should  the  merchant  figure  wear  and 
tear  on  his  pen  when  signing. 

In  brief,  there  are  some  little  features  that  are 
best  passed  by  unnoticed.  There  is  an  old  saying  in 
the  country,  “The  tail  goes  with  the  hide,”  and  it  is 
best  not  to  charge  specifically  for  every  tap  of  work 
that  is  done. 


Advertising  Gaining  All  the  Time. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  last  year  aggregated 
$150,000,000,  this  sum  not  taking  into  consideration 
many  millions  of  dollars  spent  with  the  small  country 
newspapers  not  belonging  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  or  periodicals  which 
are  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  organization. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  Government 
spent  nearly  $2,000,000  in  newspaper  advertising.  It 
has  been  noticeable  during  the  past  few  weeks  that 
certain  departments  have  used  large  sized  display 
advertisements  for  their  sales  announcements  instead 
of  the  small-type,  solid  announcements  of  the  past. 
Those  seemed  to  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  being 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  and,  while  following 
the  letter  of  the  law  requiring  a  public  announcement 
of  prospective  Government  work,  it  has  been  said 
that  certain  public  announcements  were  so  arranged 
in  order  that  only  certain  favored  contractors  would 
know  what  propositions  were  open. 

It  is  expected  that  railroad  advertising  in  large 
volume  will  appear  in  the  summer,  but  probably  we 
shall  never  get  back  to  the  journalistic  activities  of 
the  days  when  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  advertising  so  strongly  for  business  and 
used  poetry  as  well  as  prose  in  telling  of  their  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Another  interesting  announcement  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  that  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  is  to  plan  for 
greatly  increased  newspaper  advertising.  When  will 
the  coal  interests  put  their  case  before  the  public? 


So  far  as  public  utterances  are  concerned,  a  great 
degree  of  optimism  has  prevailed  in  railroad  circles 
during  the  strike,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  fine  brand  of  hop  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  The  express  business  has  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  We  called  up  one  railroad  office  to  know  the 
prospect  of  a  package  getting  through.  The  assistant 
in  charge  replied  in  quite  merry  tone  that  everything 
was  going  fine  and  there  would  be  no  trouble,  but, 
getting  down  to  facts  again,  the  expressman  rebuffed 
us  with  blunt  words  and  the  package  had  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  parcel  post. 


BULL  TALK  vs.  EXTRAVAGANCE 

Every  week,  it  would  appear,  the  letters  issued  by 
certain  financial  houses  tell  about  the  good  things  in 
the  market,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that,  except  for 
certain  oil  and  motor  stocks  that  are  obviously  well 
taken  care  of  marketwise,  nothing  much  ever 
happens. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  mil¬ 
lion  words  of  favorable  comment  relative  to  U.  S. 
Steel  have  been  printed,  along  with  assurances  from 
the  highest  quarters  as  to  the  book  value  thereof, 
and  yet  it  plugs  along  at  just  the  same  level  all  the 
time.  Various  railroad  securities  also  continue  at 
little  more  than  the  scrap  value  of  the  properties 
concerned,  and,  altogether,  with  Liberty  Bonds  selling 
on  the  bargain  counter,  it  would  appear  that  a  good 
many  folks  of  the  present  day  are  more  disposed  to 
spend  their  money  for  their  own  gratification  rather 
than  the  making  of  investments. 

In  view  of  the  way  some  of  the  investments  have 
turned  out,  we  can  hardly  blame  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  financial  prop¬ 
osition  is  a  difficult  one  for  the  railroad  managers 
looking  to  the  making  of  improvements.  Some 
cheerful  folks  say  that  the  success  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  seven  per  cent  bond  issue  shows  that  money 
can  be  had  if  enough  is  offered  by  way  of  compen¬ 
sation,  but  obviously  it  makes  a  pile  of  difference 
whether  new  capital  is  secured  at  seven  per  cent,  or 
at  four  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  service  is  increased 
accordingly. 


As  It  Looks  to  Bro.  Roberts. 

LTnder  the  title,  “Thunder  in  the  Index,”  the  West 
Virginia  Mining  News  says : 

For  three  or  four  weeks  we’ve  been  reading  the 
announcements  in  the  National  Coal  Association’s 
Coal  Review.  “See  It  Here  First,”  they  all  read; 
and,  therefore,  under  the  spell  cast  by  their  words, 
we  have  been  about  ready  to  concede  that  nothing 
can  happen  in  the  coal  business  except  it  occur  in 
Washington — indeed,  right  inside  the  offices  of  the 
Coal  Review  itself.  But — 

The  spell  has  passed.  We  are  disillusioned — al¬ 
most  sad,  we  might  say.  For,  behold !  we  find  noth¬ 
ing  new  in  its  issues.  Doings  of  the  government 
departments?  Yes.  Republication  of  matter  al¬ 
ready  served  by  the  Associated  Press?  Yes.  Re¬ 
prints  of  matter  published  in  the  United  Mine 
IV orkers’  Journal?  Yes,  O,  almost  everything  we’ve 
been  seeing  in  the  Weekly  Digest—' Old  Stuff,” 
mostly.  So — 

The  mystery  of  why  the  National  Coal  Association 
is  entering  the  trade  paper  field  is  not  yet  explained 
■ — if  there  is  any  mystery  about  it.  The  fact  is,  we 
think,  that  the  officers  having  spent  so  much  money 
running  the  Digest,  and  wishing  to  at  least  seem 
to  recoup  the  losses,  have  decided  to  distribute  them 
among  advertisers  who  do  business  with  the  mines. 
For,  they  reason,  these  will  not  dare  refuse. 

And  this  is  another  mistake. 


Weekly  Bituminous  Output. 

Prompt  recovery  from  the  slump  in  bituminous 
production  which  occurred  around  April  1  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  railroad  strike,  which  began  in  the 
West  early  in  the  month  and  spread  East.  The 
Geological  Survey’s  latest  weekly  report  does  not 
reflect  the  maximum  curtailment  caused  by  the 
strike,  but  the  next  one  will,  and  it  may  be  several 
weeks  before  the  output  gets  back  to  where  it  was  in 
March.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  tonnage 
has  been  running  since  the  first  of  March : 

Net  Tons 

, - * - - 


Week  Ending 

1920 

1919 

March 

6 . 

. 10,304,000 

8,081,000 

March 

13 . 

. •  •  10,277,000 

8,050.000 

March 

20 . 

. 10,348,000 

7,484.000 

March 

27... . . 

7,592,000 

April 

3 . . 

.  9,730,000 

6,984,000 

April 

10 . 

. .  9,773,000 

7,544,000 

The  production  for  1920  to  date  compares  with 
the  same  period  of  the  three  preceding  years  as  fol¬ 
lows :  1920,  150,255,000  tons;  1919,  118,730,000  tons; 
1918,  150,274,000  tons;  1917,  152,913,000  tons. 
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WATER  POWER  VS.  STEAM. 


Government  Figures  Show  Use  of  Each  in 
Different  Parts  of  Country. 

The  Division  of  Power  Resources,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  has  compiled  figures  showing  the  amount 
of  electricity  generated  by  steam  and  water  power  in 
public  utility  plants  during  the  month  of  January, 
1920.  These  indicate  that  two-thirds  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  generated  by  steam,  coal  of  course  being  the 
principal  fuel  used,  although  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  power  stations  rely  on  oil  or  natural  gas. 
California  uses  both  of  these  fuels  and  no  coal. 

There  are  no  hydro-electric  plants  in  the  States 
of  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
North  Dakota,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Utah  is  the  only  State  relying  entirely  on  water 
power.  There  are  other  States,  however,  where  the 
use  of  fuel  in  power  plants  is  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  utilization  of  water.  Such  instances  are 
found  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  in  the  West,  and 
Maine  and  Vermont  in  the  East.  Still  other  States, 
notably  the  great  coal-producing  States  of  Illinois, 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  use  relatively  little 
water  power  for  making  electricity. 

Details  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Thousands  of  Kilowatt-Hours  Produced. 


State 

By 

Water  Power 

By 

Fuels 

Alabama  . 

.  34,864 

14,452 

Arizona  . •  • 

11,703 

Arkansas  . 

.  132 

7,675 

California  . •  • . . 

112,346 

Colorado  . 

.  12,784 

22,811 

Connecticut  . 

59,256 

Delaware  . 

6,807 

District  of  Columbia _ 

23,317 

Florida  . . 

10,890 

Georgia  . 

10,696 

Idaho  . 

.  48,574 

1,348 

Illinois  . 

.  14,831 

260,723 

Indiana  . 

.  2,943 

91,788 

Iowa  . . 

31,622 

Kansas  . 

.  1,741 

35,986 

Kentucky . 

23,409 

Louisiana . 

18,126 

Maine  . •  • 

1,577 

Maryland  . 

.  284 

31,261 

Massachusetts  . 

147,936 

Michigan  . 

.  51,799 

138,180 

Minnesota  . 

5,886 

Mississippi  . 

.  28,503 

36,157 

Missouri  . 

.  5,720 

54,082 

Montana  . . . 

.  89,574 

562 

Nebraska  . 

.  909 

20,436 

Nevada  . 

.  3,416 

119 

New  Hampshire . 

5,166 

New  Jersey . 

.  143 

101,478 

New  Mexico  . 

.  53 

1,524 

New  York  . 

382,108 

North  Carolina  . 

.  53,035 

10,956 

North  Dakota  . 

2,732 

Ohio  . 

.  1,490 

258,432 

Oklahoma  . . 

.  217 

17,287 

Oregon  . 

7,845 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  45,324 

329,392 

Rhode  Island  . 

37,114 

South  Carolina  . 

.  61,911 

5,825 

South  Dakota  . 

.  477 

3,327 

Tennessee  . 

9,233 

Texas  . 

.  74 

55,397 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

.  15,430 

786 

Virginia  . 

30,423 

Washington  . 

.  103,981 

4,480 

West  Virginia  . 

95,306 

Wisconsin  . 

.  35,443 

•  37,451 

Wyoming  . 

4,785 

Total  . 

.  1,274,401 

2,580,198 

The  amount  of  coal  used  by  public  utility  power 
houses  in  1919  is  estimated  at  35,000,000  net  tons  by 
the  Geological  Survey.  The  same  class  of  plants 
also  used  11,050,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and  21,700,000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 


This  Year’s  Changed  Conditions. 

Further  evidence  of  the  difference  in  the  soft  coal 
situation  compared  with  1919  is  found  in  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  tonnage  by  the  Boston  market,  which  took 
323,087  tons  of  soft  coal  in  March  compared  with 
188,827  tons  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  72  per  cent, 
while  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tonnage  of  this  grade  of  coal  received 
amounted  to  25.5  per  cent.  Probably  some  portion 
of  this  was  due  to  the  forwarding  of  coal  by  water 
instead  of  by  rail,  direct  from  the  mines.  But  as 
this  involves  reloading  into  cars  and  a  heavy  short- 
haul  charge,  it  is  likely  that  not  a  great  deal  of  this 
business  was  transacted. 

In  like  manner  the  anthracite  receipts  at  Boston 
showed  a  marked  change ;  136,032  tons  being  received 
compared  with  32,442  tons  during  last  year  an  in¬ 
crease  of  314  per  cent,  while  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1920  the  increase  was  72.5  per  cent.  On  account  of 
the  greater  value  of  this  fuel  it  is  probable  that  the 
reloading  for  shipment  into  the  interior  was  larger 
than  was  the  case  with  soft  coal,  but  even  so  a 
much  more  receptive  market  condition  is  indicated. 


Domestic  Coal  Prices  in  Colorado. 

In  Colorado  the  bituminous  operators  have  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  of  prices  for  their  domestic  sizes,  to  en¬ 
courage  stocking  up  by  retail  dealers  and  consumers 
in  April,  May  and  June.  The  Oakdale  Coal  Co.,  of 
Denver,  makes  the  following  quotations,  which  it 
states  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

F.  O.  B.  Mines 


April  May  June  July 


Lump  . $4.75  $5.00  $5.25  $5.50 

Nut  .  4.50  4.75  5.00  5.25 

Pea  .  3.00  3.25  3.50  3.75 


Chester  B.  Kendall  has  incorporated  his  retail 
business  at  Gardner,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of  the 
C.  B.  Kendall  Co. 


Clean-Up  Time. 

One  of  our  exchanges  carries  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

“The  average  town  looks  in  April  like  the  man  who 
spent  the  night  in  an  overcrowded  sleeping  car,  with 
no  chance  at  the  wash-room.  The  house-holder  has 
something  to  do,  these  April  days,  but  listen  to  bird 
songs  and  drink  in  the  balmy  air.” 

This  is  a  good  point.  All  can  contribute  advan¬ 
tageously  to  the  improvement  of  their  towns  by  do¬ 
ing  a  little  something  in  regard  to  a  spring  clean¬ 
up.  The  desirability  of  neat  conditions  about  the 
mines  has  been  accepted  in  many  districts  and  is  now 
the  regular  order  of  things,  contributing  to  a  better 
spirit  with  all  of  the  older  and  more  reliable  employes 
at  least.  A  sprucing  up  of  yards  will  also  be  found 
advantageous. 

Some  of  the  local  improvement  societies  might, 
we  think,  give  more  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
towns  as  viewed  from  railroad  tracks.  Almost  in¬ 
variably  they  are  shabby  to  the  last  degree.  In 
Western  towns  there  is  often  the  crudity  of  the  new 
settlement  and  in  Eastern  towns  there  is  to  be  seen 
the  dilapidation  incident  to  old  established  commu¬ 
nities — tottering  woodsheds,  antiquated  barns  and 
features  of  that  sort. 

Now  that  reform  movements  are  so  much  the  fash¬ 
ion  and  the  value  of  good  advertising  is  appreciated 
in  all  directions,  we  make  the  suggestion  that  a  spruce 
looking  town  makes  a  good  impression  on  the  trav¬ 
eler  going  through  by  rail.  Necessarily  coal  yards, 
lumber  yards  and  such  establishments  cluster  about 
the  railroad  tracks,  but  it  is  possible  for  them  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  good  impression  by  reason  of  their  businesslike 
appearance,  even  though  the  artistic  note  may  be 
absent. 


Retail  prices  of  anthracite  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
range  from  $12.65  to  $13.50  on  the  various  domestic 
sizes,  having  recently  been  advanced  40  to  80  cents 
per  ton. 
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HOW  MUCH  REAL  PROFIT? 

Wliat  Should  the  Coal  Merchant  Aim  to 
Secure  Over  All  Expenses? 

An  interesting  question,  we  think,  for  the  retail 
trade  to  consider,  now  that  the  period  of  conven¬ 
tions  is  approaching  and  the  air  is  full  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  charges  on  one  hand  and  demands  for  higher 
wages  on  the  other,  is  the  amount  which  the  dealer 
should  expect  to  receive  as  margin  over  and  above 
his  expenses.  These,  of  course,  include  his  own 
salary,  interest  on  money  invested,  depreciation  of 
plant  and  allowance  for  bad  debts,  in  addition  to 
pay-roll  and  other  obvious  expenses. 

There  must  be  some  such  additional  allowance 
as  an  incentive  to  mercantile  activities ;  otherwise 
he  might  better  invest  his  money  in  securities,  and 
by  being  in  the  employ  of  a  substantial  company 
or  individual,  save  himself  the  responsibilities  of 
an  individual  enterprise. 

Manifestly,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  extra  margin  or 
allowance  fixed  at  some  definite  point  that  can  be 
explained  and  accounted  for  in  any  process  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  probably 
a  double  interest  rate  on  money  invested  would  be 
appropriate. 

While  it  is  realized  that  prices  in  a  city  or  town 
must  be  fairly  uniform  to  secure  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  business,  even  this  double-interest 
allowance  would  not  be  a  great  obstacle  thereto, 
for  the  large  dealer  with  an  expensive  plant  en¬ 
abling  him  to  handle  coal  cheaply,  competes  at  a 
heavy  interest  cost  with  the  small  dealer  whose  in¬ 
terest  charge  is  small,  but  whose  handling  expense 
is  large.  After  all  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference 
as  might  appear  in  the  real  cost  of  handling,  al¬ 
though,  naturally,  the  advantage  is  with  the  well- 
equipped  dealer.  Retail  profits  are  counted  in  cents 
per  ton  in  any  event. 

The  rapidity  of  turn-over  and  other  details  af¬ 
fecting  relation  of  tonnage  to  capital,  vary  so 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  according- 
ing  to  fuel  handled  and  the  cost  of  same,  that  gen¬ 
eralization  of  the  finer  points  of  such  a  proposition 
would  scarcely  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  the  idea, 
we  think,  may  safely  be  submitted  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  local  associations  as  respects  the  situation 
in  their  own  particular  territory. 


Labor  Shortage  to  the  Fore. 

More  is  apt  to  be  heard  of  the  labor  shortage  as 
the  season  advances.  It  was  not  noticed  so  much  in 
the  winter,  car  shortage  being  the  main  factor  in 
curtailing  the  bituminous  output.  But  with  more 
cars  available,  the  scarcity  of  men  becomes  more 
apparent. 

Foreigners  are  still  returning  to  the  old  country 
as  fast  as  the  present  limitations  of  ocean  travel  will 
permit,  and  the  number  may  be  expected  to  increase 
when  more  passenger  steamers  are  put  in  service 
during  the  next  few  months.  There  is  an  offsetting 
flow  of  immigration,  mostly  from  Italy,  but  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  entirely  make  up  for  those  who  are 
leaving,  to  say  nothing  of  adding  to  the  total  supply 
of  rough  labor. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  many  men  leave 
the  mines  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  work  on  farms, 
and  a  still  larger  number  take  more  or  less  time  off 
in  order  to  look  after  their  gardens.  In  sections 
where  colored  labor  is  employed,  the  mines  always 
lose  men  in  the  spring  because  the  Negro  prefers 
outdoor  life  during  the  warm  months. 

The  Connellsville  coke  region  is  perhaps  feeling 
the  growing  labor  shortage  even  more  than  other 
coal  fields,  for  the  ovens  as  well  as  the  mines  them¬ 
selves  have  to  be  kept  manned,  so  that  the  operators 
have  a  double  problem. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  of  Texas  was  held  at  McAlester,  Okla., 
on  April  19  and  20.  McAlester  was  chosen  as  the 
meeting  place  in  order  to  give  those  in  attendance 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  coal  is  mined. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

On  and  after  May  1st,  Wm.  C.  Blodgett,  Buffalo 
representative  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  will  be  found  at 
262  Delaware  avenue  that  city,  office  in  the  Marine 
Trust  Building  having  been  closed. 

The  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses,  Philadelphia, 
will  open  bids  on  May  13  for  furnishing  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  to  the  lighthouses  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1. 

The  old  established  banking  house  of  Frazier  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  offering  bonds  of  the  Buffalo 
Thacker  Coal  Co.,  which  is  reported  as  having  six 
modern  mines  with  annual  output  of  385,000  tons. 

Because  of  the  acute  scarcity  of  paper  (due  to 
traffic  conditions  as  well  as  shortage  of  manufactured 
supply)  we  have  been  unable  to  use  our  usual  stock 
of  late  and  there  is  no  telling  what  expedients  may 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  ’Tis  worse  than  war-times ! 

The  hoisting  engineers  on  the  Providence  coal 
docks  have  demanded  a  wage  increase  of  $6.00  a 
i  week,  to  put  their  pay  on  a  level  with  men  doing 
similar  work  at  Boston.  Under  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  just  signed,  the  Boston  engineers  are  to 
receive  $43.00  a  week  on  an  eight-hour-day  basis. 

Of  course  anyone  has  the  right  to  buy  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  and  place  their  own  price  upon  the 
value  thereof  when  tendered,  but  it  does  seem  as 
if  some  folks  in  the  coal  trade  had  possibly  ac¬ 
cepted  too  high  a  valuation*  on  certain  advice  relative 
to  the  advertising  situation  that  has  lately  been  of¬ 
fered  to  them. 

Even  in  the  most  northerly  of  our  cities  signs  of 
spring  are  well  advanced  and  grass  and  shrubs  are 
turning  green,  having  evidently  been  aroused  from 
their  hibernation  when  the  snow  was  yet  on  the 
ground.  “How  do  they  know  when  to  start?”  a 
youngster  asked  the  other  day,  and  the  question  is 
quite  an  interesting  one. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  during  February  amounted  to 
1,430,303  tons,  compared  with  1,202,085  tons  in  same 
month  last  year,  an  increase  of  227,218  tons,  or  18.9 
per  cent.  For  the  two  months  this  year  tonnage  car¬ 
ried  amounted  to  3,539,574  tons,  against  2,687,244  in 
first  two  months  of  1919,  an  increase  of  952,330  tons, 
or  35.8  per  cent. 

Chester  C.  Shinn,  chief  clerk  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.’s  West  Virginia  division  office  at  Fair¬ 
mont,  has  been  promoted  to  chief  clerk  to  Vice- 
President,  Frank  R.  Lyon,  and  Assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent,  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Watson  Building,  Fairmont,  Charles  D.  Barry  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Shinn  as  chief  clerk  of  the  division  and 
James  Murphy  becomes  divisional  shipping  clerk. 

A  dispatch  from  Pottsville,  Pa.,  says  that  grave 
fear  is  expressed  in  anthracite  mining  circles  at  the 
“squeeze”  in  the  Mahanoy  Valley,  which  has  closed 
one  colliery  and  endangered  others.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  have  been  taken  out  of  this 
valley  and  the  immense  weight  on  the  surface  is  now 
pressing  down  on  the  openings,  snapping  off  big  tim¬ 
bers  and  props,  where  its  full  weight  is  felt,  as 
though  they  were  but  egg  shells. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  announces 
that  until  experience  and  careful  study  demonstrate 
that  other  rules  will  be  more  effective  and  beneficial, 
the  uniform  rule  as  contained  in  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  car  service  section  circular,  providing 
for  the  pro-rata  distribution  of  cars  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal,  shall  be  continued  in  effect,  except 
that  private  cars  and  cars  placed  for  railroad  fuel 
loading  will  be  designated  as  “assigned  cars.” 

Isn’t  there  a  bit  of  foolishness  in  some  of  this 
stuff  we  read  about  volunteers  rushing  to  the  defense 
of  various  capitalistic  interests?  In  this  matter  (as 
in  others)  discretion  and  discrimination  are  in  order. 
Everyone'  who  will  be  frank  doubtless  knows  of  some 
“interests”  that  might  well  be  made  the  object  of  a 
more  or  less  figurative  blowing-up  and  we  ourselves 
sometimes  think  it  would  be  good  sport  to  toss  a 
little  verbal  dynamite  in  certain  quarters. 

Out  in  Denver  the  price  of  lignite  is  quite  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  agitation,  reference  being  made-  to  the  price 


of  $7.50  and  $7.80  a  ton,  which  represents  an  advance 
of  50  to  65  cents  a  ton.  Of  course,  lignite  is  not  so 
valuable  as  coal,  but  even  at  that  such  fuel  prices 
and  such  advances  as  are  referred  to  above  in  con¬ 
nection  with  domestic  trade  seem  in  the  line  of  old 
stuff,  a  reminder  of  early  days,  now  that  coal  is  up 
around  $12  a  ton  in  the  East  and  advances  of  a 
dollar  or  more  are  discussed  with  nonchalance. 

Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
announce  that  Cary  A.  Davison  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  as  vice-president.  Mr.  Davison 
is  well  known  in  the  eastern  bituminous  trade, 
having  been  identified  with  several  important  pro¬ 
ducing  and  wholesale  interests.  He  was  with  the 
Watkins  Coal  Co.  for  a  year,  at  Johnstown;  with 
B.  Nicoll  &  Co.  for  eleven  years,  at  Baltimore  and 
Johnstown,  and  with  the  Irwin  Valley  Gas  Coal 
Co.  for  two  years,  at  Uniontown  and  Philadelphia. 

Physical  examinations  at  regular  intervals  are 
advocated  for  miners  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
“Many  diseases  begin  without  sufficient  symptoms 
to  attract  attention,”  says  a  statement  issued  by  the 
bureau.  “Tuberculosis,  Bright’s  disease  and  some 
diseases  of  the  heart  may  progress  for  some  time 
before  the  victim  is  aware  of  it.  Early  knowledge 
of  a  disease  coming  on  enables  the  person  affected 
to  take  the  proper  steps  in  the  correction  of  diet, 
habits  or  occupation  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
malady.” 

In  the  past  we  have  heard  much  of  union  labor 
denouncing  the  “scab.”  The  recent  railroad  strike 
somewhat  reversed  the  usual  situation.  So  general 
was  the  feeling  against  the  “outlaws”  in  some  com¬ 
munities  that  even  in  circles  where  sympathy  was 
expected,  much  criticism  was  encountered.  In  some 
places  lists  of  strikers  or  “vacationists”  were  made 
public  and  loyal  employes  joined  with  other  citizens 
in  the  personal  arguments  common  in  labor  disputes. 
Manifestly  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  changing  with 
respect  to  strikes. 

At  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  J.  A.  Mahlstedt 
Lumber  &  Coal  Co.  is  now  completing  an  attractive 
office  building.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  faced 
with  granite  and  constructed  in  the  banking  style. 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  company’s  rail  yard,  facing  on 
Huguenot  street  opposite  the  Soldiers’  Monument. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  office  facilities,  showroom 
space  will  be  provided  for  builders’  material  and 
accessories  handled  by  the  company.  Altogether,  it 
is  a  building  of  unusual  size  and  attractiveness  for 
the  purpose  indicated. 

Sometimes  small  schooners  in  the  coal  trade  are 
referred  to  as  something  belonging  to  the  remote 
past,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  still  to  be  found 
in  service  and  play  a  useful  part  in  caring  for  the 
needs  of  the  shoal-water  ports.  Even  though  the 
boats  are  very  small  they  come  in  handy,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  for  the  face  of  nature  does  not  change  much 
and  large  vessels  cannot  be  used  at  many  wharves. 
We  were  reminded  of  this  the  other  day  when 
noticing  at  the  Fisher  wharf,  at  New  Rochelle,  a 
schooner  of  not  more  than  150  to  200  tons  capacity. 

The  idea  prevails  very  generally  that  the  supply 
of  coal  on  hand  in  all  directions  is  entirely  too  small 
for  the  welfare  of  the  public.  This  is  certainly  a 
most  unusual  condition,  so  different  from  the  usual 
state  of  affairs,  that  it  is  hard  for  most  coal  men 
to  realize  fully  what  it  means.  But  then  these  are 
the  days  of  short  supply,  it  would  seem.  We  even 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  small  lot  of  stamped 
envelopes  at  the  principal  branch  post  office  here  in 
town.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  supply  of  postage 
stamps,  also,  does  not  become  exhausted,  or  the 
nickels  so  handy  for  telephone  service. 

Already  the  criticisms  are  cropping  out  relative 
to  the  anthracite  situation.  Although  new  prices 
have  not  been  announced,  it  is  taken  for  granted  out 
through  the  country  that  such  an  increase  will  be 
made  and  newspaper  comment  is  shaped  accordingly. 
There  should  be  an  active  educational  movement  to 
forestall  the  attacks  planned  in  one  direction  and 
another.  There  is  sound  logic  in  the  old  adage 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,  and  if  the  daily  newspaper  press  of  the  country 
is  permitted  to  run  amuck  in  its  interpretation  of 
new  anthracite  prices  dire  results  may  follow. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

The  Diamond  Fuel  Co.,  149  Broadway,  will  move 
next  Tuesday  to  its  new  offices  at  25  West  43rd 
Street. 

Frederick  W.  B.  Coleman,  vice-president,  City 
Fuel  Company,  Minneapolis,  was  visiting  in  town 
this  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  will  move  about  May  1  to  the  West  Street 
Building,  90  West  Street. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  moved  yesterday 
(Friday)  from  149  Broadway  to  its  new  offices  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace. 

The  Bader  Coal  Co.  has  leased  space  in  the  build¬ 
ing  at  150  Nassau  Street  and  will  move  there  from 
No.  1  Broadway  about  May  1. 

William  D.  Leeds  will  move  shortly  after  May  1 
from  1  Broadway  to  29  Broadway,  having  leased 
a  good-sized  office  on  the  thirteenth  floor. 

Frank  Curry  will  move  on  or  about  May  1  from 
the  Washington  Building  to  29  Broadway,  where  he 
has  secured  an  office  on  the  fourteenth  floor. 

The  S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co.  will  move  in  a  few 
days  from  the  Washington  Building  to  90  West 
Street,  having  secured  offices  on  the  fifth  floor. 

The  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  29  Broadway,  will  move  next 
week  to  the  Central  Union  Trust  Building,  80  Broad¬ 
way.  They  have  taken  offices  on  the  eighth  floor. 

The  Industrial  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  will  move 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight  from  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way  to  the  Marbridge  Building,  Broadway  and  34th 
street. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  its  seventh  annual  spring  tournament  at  the 
Seaview  Country  Club,  Absecon,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  May  22  and  23. 

N.  C.  Ashcom,  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  is  now  making 
his  headquarters  at  the  firm’s  New  York  office.  He 
will  continue  to  have  general  supervision  over  the 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  branches. 

Willis  H.  Brown,  now  on  the  eleventh  floor  of 
1  Broadway,  will  be  located  in  room  236,  on  the  ninth 
floor,  when  the  shifting  about  of  tenants  who  remain 
in  the  Washington  Building  is  completed. 

J.  M.  Creighton,  of  1  Broadway,  sails  for  Europe 
today  on  the  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria.  He 
expects  to  be  away  about  two  months  on  a  business 
trip  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Harry  A.  Freeman,  who  has  been  located  in  the 
Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  for  the  past 
year,  will  move  into  a  larger  office  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  on  May  1.  His  new  telephone  number  will  be 
Rector  2873. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  president  Wm.  Farrell  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  was  kept  quite  busy  during  the  past  week  in 
connection  with  the  Catholic  charities  drive.  Mr. 
Farrell  was  on  the  executive  committee;  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  Committee  of  the  Laity. 

The  Shawnee  Fuel  Co.  will  move  early  in  May 
from  50  Church  Street  to  the  West  Street  Building. 
Offices  have  been  secured  on  the  eighth  floor  which 
will  give  them  the  additional  space  needed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  their  business. 

G.  B.  Markle  Company  have  secured  a  location 
for  their  New  York  office  which  will  be  opened  in 
about  ten  days’  time.  It  will  be  located  at  25  West 
43rd  street,  and  Harry  Hosford,  late  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  will  be  in  charge  as  general  sales  agent. 


The  Crescent  Fuel  Co.  was  granted  incorporation 
papers  at  Albany  on  Tuesday  and  will  open  offices 
next  month  at  90  West  Street.  Several  men  well 
known  in  the  local  bituminous  trade  are  back  of  the 
new  enterprise  and  expect  to  make  an  interesting  an¬ 
nouncement  shortly. 

Coale  &  Co.  will  move  next  week  or  early  in  May 
from  the  twenty-second  floor  of  the  Singer  Building 
to  much  larger  quarters  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
same  building.  They  will  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  suite  of  offices  which  has  just  been  vacated 
by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

The  exodus  of  tenants  from  the  Washington  Build¬ 
ing  will  begin  next  Monday,  w'hen  George  D.  Harris 
&  Co.  and  the  Kingwood  Coal  Co.  will  move  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Guaranty  Building,  522  Fifth  Avenue. 
Both  firms  will  occupy  offices  on  the  fourth  floor. 
Harris  &  Co.  announce  that  their  new  telephone  num¬ 
ber  will  be  Murray  Hill  2881. 

William  T.  Hepper,  in  the  service  of  the  firm  of 
Dickson  &  Eddy  since  1902,  died  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  last  week  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Hepper  had,  unfortunately,  been  in  poor  health  for 
a  couple  of  years.  He  entered  the  coal  business 
from  other  commercial  lines  at  the  time  of  the 
“Big  Strike”  and  was  the  manager  of  the  office  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  although  the  responsibility 
had  largely  passed  to  other  hands  of  late. 

M.  Bruning,  until  recently  general  manager  of  the 
General  Coal  Co.,  is  now  associated  with  Harvey  Al¬ 
lan  Miller,  who  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  company 
to  act  as  American  agents  for  the  well-known  Lon¬ 
don  coal  firm  of  J.  Russell  Ferguson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The 
new  concern  will  also  represent  important  interests  in 
Continental  Europe,  who  are  planning  to  buy  a  heavy 
tonnage  of  American  coal  for  export.  Offices  have 
been  leased  at  No.  1  Wall  Street. 


Maryland  Coal  Co.  Elects. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Company  of  West  Virginia,  held  Thursday 
at  the  offices  of  the  company,  No.  1  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  the  following  directors  were  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

J.  W.  Galloway,  of  Baltimore  and  New  York; 
George  Hewlett,  of  New  York;  John  T.  Manson, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  J.  E.  McGowan,  of  New 
York;  George  Pauli,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  N.  T.  Por¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Gordon  Smith,  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
stockholders’  meeting,  the  new  directors  met  for 
purposes  of  organization  and  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  W.  Galloway,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  George  Hewlett,  vice-president ;  Gordon  Smith, 
vice-president;  J.  E.  McGowan,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  H.  S.  Rodgers,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  (of  Maryland),  headed  by  J.  W.  Galloway, 
president  of  the  company,  also  held  their  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  at  the  offices  of  the  Maryland  Coal 
Company  of  West  Virginia  Thursday,  the  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  (of  Maryland)  having  been  held  in  Baltimore 
on  April  19,  and  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  year :  George  Hewlett,  vice-president ; 
Gordon  Smith,  vice-president;  J.  E.  McGowan,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  and  H.  S.  Rodgers,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  new  administration  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  while  not  yet  ready  to  announce 
the  program  for  the  coming  year  has  a  very  heavy 
season  ahead  of  it.  What  with  the  shortage  of  cars, 
the  multiplicity  of  strikes,  the  uncertain  price  situa¬ 
tion  and  many  other  confusing  issues,  the  year  just 
ahead  promises  to  keep  the  new  officials  strictly  on 
the  qui  vive.  The  new  officials  are  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  coal  men,  however,  and  enter  their  new 
duties  completely  familiar  with  the  problems  at  hand. 
The  principal  officers,  chosen  at  a  recent  meeting  are : 
Robert  H.  Clark,  Clark  Coal  Co.,  president;  Tracy 

G.  Wright,  Wright  &  Co.,  vice-president;  A.  J. 
Bunge,  Bunge  Brothers,  secretary  and  treasurer.  N. 

H.  Kendall  will  continue  as  commissioner  in  active 
and  immediate  charge  of  the  association’s  activities. 


The  British  coal  miners  have  voted  to  accept  the 
Government’s  offer  of  a  wage  increase  of  two  shill¬ 
ings  per  day,  in  lieu  of  the  three  shillings  they  had 
demanded,  and  the  danger  of  a  strike  has  been 
ended. 


Saward’s  Annual  is  now  ready.  Price  $2.50  per 
copy. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  five  cents  per 
word,  or  forty  cents  per  line.  These  charges  are  for  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  style  of  type.  When  display  is  desired,  the 
charge  is  $3.00  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended 
to  subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask 
us  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box 
numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom  to  hold  same  in  strict 
confidence. 

FOR  SALE — River  anthracite,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rice  coal  (D.,  L.  &  W.  and 
P.  R.R.  origin).  Immediate  delivery. 
Address,  “F.  A.  M.,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  COAL 

Sealed  proposals  marked  “Coal  Proposals” 
for  furnishing  to  the  Water  and  Sewer  De¬ 
partment  of  Ventnor  City,  N.  J.,  One  thous¬ 
and  tons  of  Bituminous  Coal  to  be  delivered 
at  the  discretion  of  the  said  committee  and 
all  in  the  year  1920,  will  be  received  by 
the  Common  Council  at  a  meeting  of  that 
body  to  be  held  on  Monday,  May  10th,  1920, 
at  8  o’clock,  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Ventnor  City  Hall,  Ventnor,  N.  J.,  when 
called  for  by  the  President. 

No  proposal  or  bid  will  be  received  or 
considered  unless  accompanied  by  a  certified 
check  drawn  to  the  order  of  George  F.  Win¬ 
gate,  City  Treasurer,  for  the  sum  of  Two 
hundred  dollars. 

Coal  to  be  delivered  F.  O.  B.  Savannah 
•  Ave.,  Margate  City,  N.  J. 

Council  reserves  the  right  to.  reject  any 
or  all  bids. 

By  order  of  the  Common  Council. 

JAMES  T.  G.  HAND, 

City  Clerk. 

Dated  March  15,  1920. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  oool  bills,  etc.  On*  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advanec.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
er  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  te  $(.00. 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 
The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

230  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  te 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $SJQ. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companiaa  and  Urge  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO™  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

RETAIL  COAL  YARDS 

HANDLES  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 


EASILY  MOVED  FROM  ONE 
PILE  OR  BIN  TO  ANOTHER 


WHEELS  AWAY  FROM  COAL  PILE 


PERFECT  SCRUMHG 

Write  For  Literature 

PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO..  PASSAIC.  N.J. 
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COAL  USED  BY  STEAMSHIPS. 

Fuel  or  bunker  coal  supplied  to  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  trade  at  ports  of 

United  States,  in  net  tons. 

Customs  District. 

North  Atlantic: 


OHIO  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Ohio  customs  district,  by  months,  during 
calendar  years,  1918  and  1919,  were: 


Massachusetts 


Maryland 


North  Carolina. 


Principal  Port. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Month. 

t - Anthracite. - N 

1918.  1919. 

t - Bituminous. - ^ 

1918.  1919. 

z - Coke. - , 

1918.  1919. 

:. Portland  . 

8,346 

33,527 

7,831 

January  . 

February  .... 

4 

2,108 

89,728 

46,037 

1,510 

5,740 

4,314 

.Boston  . 

.  155,725 

177,523 

144,295 

March  . 

10,149 

25,741 

794 

531 

.New  York . 

.  3,667,265  3,809,112 

3,042,417 

April  . 

1 

12,563 

251,162 

142,511 

20,088 

35 

.Philadelphia  . 

.  479,036 

463,292 

322,209 

May  . 

922 

4,481 

854,173 

649,617 

19,461 

339 

.Baltimore  . 

.  653,665 

547,057 

373,679 

June  . 

2 

156 

964,859 

899,709 

2 

1,185 

.Hampton  Roads.. 

.  1,907,927  2,197,113 

2,203,425 

July  . 

, . .  18,024 

4,087 

1,077,540 

825,213 

16,623 

1,832 

6,871,964  7,227,624 

6,093,856 

August  . 

28,377 

1,232,716 

769,820 

17,853 

2,236 

* 

3,838 

39,811 

500 

September  . . . 
October  . 

. .  8,591 

8 

6,587 

2 

1,078,818 

940,926 

805,374 

814,146 

18,494 

21,323 

2,635 

1,616 

.Charleston  . 

8,904 

69,832 

56,655 

November  . . . 

. .  7,357 

11 

662,408 

160,394 

20,721 

311 

. Savannah  . 

52,301 

35,193 

28,133 

December  . . .  . 

16 

186,804 

32,593 

5,698 

,361 

.  117,261 

112,948 

58,225 

Total  .... 

. .  34,925 

56,264 

7,261,663 

5,260,883 

142,467 

21,135 

Mobile  .  94,821 

New  Orleans .  546,020 

Texas  (includes  Sabine) .  53,756 

Porto  Rico .  26,764 

Great  Lakes : 

St.  Lawrence . . 

Rochester  . . . 

Buffalo  . Buffalo  . 

Ohio  . Lake  Erie  ports. 

Michigan  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Chicago  . . Chicago  . 

Duluth . Duluth  . 


Pacific  Coast: 

Washington  . Seattle  . 

Oregon  . Portland  - 

San  Francisco . San  Francisco 

Alaska  . . 

Hawaii  . . 


68,745 

414,364 

55,256 

61,190 


54,736 

413,140 

48,545 

67,255 


MICHIGAN  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Michigan  customs  district, 
during  calendar  years,  1918  and  1919,  were: 


by  months, 


°J/  ’ 

/  ui 

. - Anthracite. - , 

,  f - Bituminous. - \ 

Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919.  ' 

8,319 

10,779 

23,429 

January  . 

112 

9 

75,479 

123,492 

17,575 

12,995 

34,504 

42,388 

46,221 

February  . 

....  *  68 

— 

128,634 

128,364 

15,917 

7,390 

44,299 

29,501 

31,700 

March  . 

354 

— 

218,898 

87,094 

29,862 

5,555 

187,647 

244,223 

281,149 

April  . 

198 

— 

226,225 

101,171 

38,218 

10,393 

41,507 

54,271 

71,231 

May  . 

194 

77 

231,711 

89,971 

44.736 

3,946 

269 

1,935 

3,501 

June  . 

423 

45 

160,388 

88,969 

36,186 

7,628 

23,581 

17,657 

14,669 

July  . 

401 

117 

130,971 

61,436 

29,715 

5,898 

2,602 

2,417 

2,552 

August  . 

. ...  1,369 

117 

109,604 

68,366 

17,853 

5,514 

342,728 

403,171 

474,452 

September  .... 

917 

12 

116,583 

98,313 

30,133 

8,898 

October  . 

. ...  1,351 

1 

105,593 

83,154 

19,248 

8,912 

47,316 

38,401 

67,627 

November  . . . . 

. . . .  6,008 

102 

147,112 

34,919 

25,940 

8,848 

3,517 

6,015 

4,603 

December  .... 

79 

50 

186,677 

47,765 

19,781 

6,799 

128,631 

193,055 

297,748 

Total  .... 

. ...  11,386 

530 

1,708,227 

1,013,018 

269,989 

92,776 

. .  130 

. 69,556 

,  249,150 

Grand  total  .  8,367,507 


364 

38,850 

276,685 

8,764,819 


17 

43,663 

413,658 

7,709,155 


COAL  AND  COKE  EXPORTS  FROM  BUFFALO. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Buffalo  customs  district,  by  months,  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  years  1918  and  1919  were : 


Month.  1918 

January  .  178,151 

February  .  169,347 

March  .  246,526 

April  .  172,055 

May  .  175,520 

June  .  172,552 

July  .  181,042 

August  .  176,943 

September  .  193,206 

October  .  224,399 

November  .  264,122 

December  .  177,799 

Total  .  2,331,662 


Anthracite. - , 

1919. 

212,905 
145,644 
73,285 
158,220 
187,598 
205,679 
218,657 
208,939 
294,375 
233,317 
178,546 
223,926 
2,341,091 


f - Bituminous. 

1918. 

244,635 
324,598 
420,758 
431,537 
305,230 
239,697 
264,539 
246,877 
245,817 
289,894 
280,079 
297,616 
3,602,380 


1919. 

230,746 

129,956 

154,601 

160,361 

179,866 

207,932 

168,869 

227,421 

298,972 

287,027 

89,379 

58,722 

2,193,852 


1918. 

33,198 

37,814 

56,598 

33,305 

36,029 

44,970 

58,718 

38,688 

38,263 

52,928 

47,966 

38,819 

517,296 


-Coke.- 


1919. 

16,449 

13,332 

11,362 

10,277 

9,668 

15,225 

16,192 

23,751 

22,314 

29,378 

8,828 

15,066 

191,842 


IMPORTS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Imports  of  bituminous  coal  into  the  United  States,  by  months,  during  the 
past  few  years  were: 

Month. 

January  . 

February  . 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . 

June  . 

July  . 

August  . . . 

September  . 

October  . 

November  . 

December  . 

Total  . 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

112,203 

134,075 

156,566 

96,952 

105,569 

72,784 

117,173 

118,922 

158,441 

115,607 

101,450 

55,834 

121,826 

124,479 

147,477 

115,578 

128,248 

76,528 

166,181 

137,721 

147,792 

96,139 

91,334 

60,550 

59,690 

89,140 

109,041 

71,638 

103,186 

81,511 

91,591 

118,719 

101,041 

77,022 

141,422 

31,294 

89,280 

111,176 

122,273 

115,812 

109,306 

43,542 

103,469 

116,295 

125,624 

110,333 

111,350 

43,570 

128,771 

126,282 

125,073 

111,196 

113,969 

77,031 

98,324 

133,096 

106,706 

130,680 

134,508 

109,852 

118,673 

135,319 

118,104 

147,291 

90,878 

131,334 

168,035 

175,023 

112,074 

105,014 

69,738 

119,340 

1,375,316 

1,521,237 

1,530,212 

1,293,262 

1,301,229 

903,170 

CHILI,  COAL  IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
three  years  were : 

Country.  jgj7 

Great  Britain .  13,154 


United  States 


1918. 

9,000 

300,062 


1919. 

7,294 

123,860 


EXPORTS  FROM  CHARLESTON. 

Exports  of  Bituminous  coal  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  during  the  calendar 
year,  1919,  were,  as  below,  in  comparison  with  1918: 


Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

Month 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . 

.... 

August . 

26,165 

February  . 

3,960 

September  .... 

782 

24,678 

March  . 

850 

6,120 

October  . 

. ...  6,211 

27,426 

April  . 

3,181 

November  .... 

. . . .  3,624 

11,089 

May  . 

12,942 

December  . 

868 

21,398 

June  . 

July  . 

799 

. ...  1,343 

10,057 

9,455 

Total  . 

. . . .  14,471 

156,471 

EXPORTS  FROM  ROCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  Rochester  customs  district,  by  months, 
during  calendar  years  1918  and  1919,  were : 

,  r — Anthracite. - ^  , - Bituminous. - .  . - Coke - . 

Month.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919.  1918  1919 

January  .  2,055  2,876  26.828  53,464  S3  1,405 

February  .  1,262  8,069  27,354  45,881  254  790 

March  .  11,704  1,268  59,189  19,450  879  269 

April  .  14,386  34,661  59,923  3,203  288  — 

May  .  84,810  75,461  132,529  25,894  231  — 

June  .  88,695  74,562  136,493  81,946  333  — 

July  .  93,017  91,383  132,621  70,306  615  — 

August  .  96,117  82,574  142,321  46,956  1,169  — 

September  .  71,124  56,607  129,451  58,120  568  — 

October  .  82,427  48,875  90,049  60,935  338  98 

November  .  46,434  37,478  80,584  5,878  655  237 

December  .  15,490  6,003  59,132  15,933  230  680 

Total  .  508,121  519,817  1,076,264  487,146  21,873  3,479 


ST.  LAWRENCE  DISTRICT  COAL  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  St.  Lawrence  customs  district,  by  months, 
during  calendar  years  1918  and  1919,  were: 

I — Anthracite. — ^  Bituminous.— . - Coke. - , 

Month.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919.  1918  1919 

January  .  56,515  136,005  88,891  257,678  1,106  1,515 

February  .  53,172  56,127  89,936  89,288  2,762  3  221 

March  .  125,019  29,011  130,784  53,699  5,537  529 

^Pnl  .  135,888  73,195  148,176  90,419  4,530  4,132 

M^  . 149,909  124,515  223,610  139,084  4,030  492 

June  .  102,819  174,224  276,469  143,357  1,697  3  954 

JMy  .  87,414  161,229  242,579  192,117  1,392  4,488 

August  .  119,797  161,041  209,471  202,037  2,537  3  608 

September  .  149.310  106,161  234,134  140,903  2  220  4  439 

PTctober  . 132,136  135,872  218,569  192,084  2,905  7  199 

November  .  92,308  77,829  207,685  28,521  3  617  1  212 

December  .  87,298  100,694  169,433  43,595  1  412  3’l75 

Total  .  1,291,585  1,335,903  2,1 39,737  1,572,732  33,745  41  964 
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Shippers  of  HIGH  GRADE  COAL  and  Coke  All-Rail  Shipments  a  Specialty 


“S.  S.  RICE  &  BARLEY”  ANTHRACITE  STEAM  COAL 

Washed  with  CRYSTAL  CLEAR  water,  and  prepared  through  a  very  large  Conical  Rotary  Screen  7  x  15'.  We  claim  this 
Coal  to  be  the  FINEST  STEAM  Buckwheat  on  the  market  and  entirely  free  from  Slate  and  Dirt. 

B.  t.  u.  over  12,000,  Evaporation  over  8  lbs.  50%  Mixture  with  “MELBA”  Soft  Coal  Saves  Money 

Produced  by  the  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  N.  E.  AND  CANADA: 

Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co.  N.  E.  FUEL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc.  I'll  Milk  Street, 

AUBURN,  PA.  GEORGE  W.  JEPSON,  Vice-President  and  Manager  BOStOIl,  MaSS. 


GAS  COAL,  STEAM  COAL 
COKING  COAL, 
CONNELLSVILLE  COKE 


FRICK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


H.  H.  LINEA WEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  west  End  Trust  Bldg. ,  PHILADE LPHIA,  PA. 


17  Battery  Place,  NEW  YORK  ANTHRACITE: 

ROBSON  L.  GREER,  Sales  Agent  Colbert — Red  Ash  Shamokin,  P.  R.  R. 

An  .  \ir  Maple  Dale — Intermediate 

.  B.  CRANE,  Ash 

Bituminous  Sales  Agent  Katherine  Anthracite— Red  Ash 


Peoples  Bank  Building,  LEBANON,  PA. 
DAVID  S.  HAMMOND,  Sales  Agent 


Hudson — Hard  White  Ash 
Cambridge — White  Ash 
Schuylkill  No,  1 

Specialists — Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


BITUMINOUS: 

Miners  of  Keatin  B  Vein  Coal 
Selling  Agents 
Sunnyside  Smokeless 
Juniate  Broad  Top  Smokeless 
Sutherland,  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 
Middle  Creek  Low  Sulphur  Gas  Coal 
Thermal,  W.  Va.,  Gas  Coal 


ADMIRALTY 

[New  RIVER]  SMOKELESS 

COAL 


A  sem  -bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon, 
low  volatile,  minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  Industrial 
purposes — and  subsequently  lower  In  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

.d&Ahf  . . . 


Collieries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 

SMOKELESS 

SLVAjs  - 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Arcade  Building 
Norfolk,  Va. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Plggott 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  Eng. 


Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents  for  the 

Mordue  Collieries  Company 

Mines  located  at  Mordue,  Boone  County,  W.  Va. 

Bowyer  Smokeless  Coal  Company 

Mines  located  at  Whitby,  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va. 
ALSO  SALES  AGENTS 

for  mines  producing  highest  grade  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  Smokeless ;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  Domestic  and  Steam  Coals. 

Domestic  and  Metallurgical  Coke 
DETROIT  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 


HENRY  P.  BOPE 

ALEX.  R.  WATSON 

GARDNER  YERKES 

President 

Vice-P'resident  and  General  Manager 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

DIAMOND  FUEL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

• 

OPERATING  OFFICES 

PHONES 

FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

CORTLANDT  j 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RR.  BITUMINOUS  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pennsylvania  RR.,  for  revenue 
and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were: 

t - Revenue - ,  r - Company - v  , - Total - , 

Month.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 

January  .  3,329,270  4,184,643  758,317  1,175,240  4,087,587  5,359,883 

February  ....  3,341,2 26  3,247,973  752,243  695,341  4,865,469  4  070,038 

March  .  4,155,634  3,148.623  836,330  838,223  4,991,964  3.986,845 

April .  4,242,078  3,258,569  623,059  811,469  4,865,137  4,070,038 

May  .  4,837,271  4,011,452  676,526  792,131  5,513,797  4,803,583 

June  .  5,023,669  3,950,430  733,641  683,694  5,757,310  4,634,124 

July  .  5,067,538  4,549,259  873,756  826,865  5,941,294  5,376,124 

August .  5,172,951  4,928,527  745,757  794,437  5,918,708  5,722,964 

September  ..  4,970,686  5,160,196  686,792  711,236  5,657,478  5,871,432 

October  .  5,068,719  5,260,530  635,079  815,997  5,703,798  6,076,527 

November  ...  4,155,770  2,269,808  823,967  606,482  4,979,737  2,876,290 

December  ...  3,863,151  2,869,935  758,125  669,113  4,621,276  3,439,048 

Total  ....53,317,963  46,839,941  8,903,592  9,420,291  62,221,555  56,260,232 


BUFFALO  &  SUSQUEHANNA  RR.  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  RR.,  for 
revenue  and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were : 

„  r - Revenue - ,  , - Company - \  , - Total - , 

Month.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919.  1918.  1919. 

January  .  127,130  117,514  9,840  8,199  136,970  125,713 

February  ....  190,419  96,580  13,145  7,185  203,564  103,765 

March  .  177,198  92,626  13,359  4,985  190,557  97,611 

April .  137,198  83,857  8,671  2,426  145,869  86,283 

May  .  140,991  72,106  8,531  6,914  149,522  79,020 

June  .  147,809  80,165  6,685  5,753  154,494  85,918 

July .  149,269  120,808  8,743  7,344  158,012  128,152 

August  .  152,145  147,926  2,789  1,427  154,934  149,353 

September  ...  129,178  143,000  7,185  8,823  136,363  151,823 

October  .  125,670  196,887  7,877  8,837  133,547  205,724 

November  ...  103,752  11,080  7,343  2,930  111,095  14,010 

December  ...  107,013  85,003  7,170  7,073  114,183  92,076 

Total  ....  1,688,372  1,247,552  107,066  77,705  1,795,438  1,325,257 


PITTSBURG,  SHAWMUT  &  NORTHERN  RR.  SHIPMENTS. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern 
RR.,  for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were: 


, - Rev 

renue - N 

/ — - Company - >. 

Total - , 

Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  ..  . . 

.  108,721 

71,242 

10,437 

3,566 

119,158 

74,808 

February  . . 

88,364 

44,006 

8,984 

2,254 

97,348 

46,260 

March  . 

.  144,801 

52,094 

7,937 

2,866 

152,738 

54,960 

April  . 

94,072 

53,992 

4,477 

3,656 

98,549 

57,648 

May  . 

.  99,943 

48,050 

4,040 

2,768 

103,983 

50,818 

June  . 

.  112,675 

54,134 

4,875 

2,580 

117,550 

56,714 

July  . 

.  101,080 

79,714 

4,859 

3,101 

105,939 

82,815 

August  . 

72,844 

88.944 

3,207 

3,510 

76,051 

92,454 

September  .. 

.  64,673 

98,724 

3,458 

4,317 

68,131 

103,041 

October  . . . . 

46,764 

108,659 

2,918 

7,657 

49,682 

116,316 

November  . . 

44,263 

10,473 

2,918 

192 

47,181 

10,665 

December  . . 

60,254 

49,889 

3,429 

2,756 

63,683 

52,645 

Total  ... 

.  1,038,454 

759,921 

63,480 

38,977 

1,101,934 

798,898 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RR.  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  RR.,  for  revenue 
and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were : 


/ - R 

evenue - N 

r - Company - 

■Total - , 

Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

Januarv  . . . 

. .  1,603,125 

1,963,899 

188,008 

168,026 

1,791,133 

2,131,925 

February  . . 

:.  2,085,548 

1,324,830 

181,849 

116,178 

2,267,397 

1,441,008 

March  . . . . 

.  .  2,304,475 

1,573,291 

209,216 

157,302 

2,513,691 

1,730,593 

April . 

..  2,181,941 

1,742,823 

189,666 

140,357 

2,371,607 

1,883,180 

May  . 

. .  2,413,846 

2,193,779 

205,206 

157,340 

2,619,052 

2,351,119 

June  . 

. .  2,436,322 

2,468,837 

163,108 

152,567 

2,599,430 

2,621,404 

July . 

..  2,501,187 

2.662,928 

152,263 

168,344 

2,653,450 

2,831,272 

August  . . . . 

. .  2,740,564 

1,929,536 

198,014 

163,617 

2,938,578 

2,093,153 

September  . 

..  2,415,937 

2,518,451 

159,373 

184,107 

2,575,310 

2,702,558 

October  . . . 

..  2,557,333 

2,548,180 

160,878 

194,859 

2,718,211 

2,743,039 

N  ovember 

. .  2,006,435 

1.626,914 

185,089 

174,966 

2,191,524 

1,801,880 

December  . 

..  2, 019,254 

2,254,175 

185,505 

188,209 

2,204,759 

2,442,384 

Total  .. 

.  .27,265,967 

24,807,649 

2,178,175 

1,965,872 

29,444,142 

26,735,521 

BRITISH  COAL  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Tonnage  of  coal  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  countries  in  South  America 


during  1919  and  four 

previous  years 

was : 

Country. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

Argentina  . 

. 1,618,603 

728,412 

309,216 

258,110 

639,089 

Brazil  . 

.  498,340 

696,973 

237,516 

169,982 

189,205 

Chile  . 

.  46,407 

24,194 

13,154 

9,000 

7,294 

Uruguay  . 

.  332,541 

179,472 

199,692 

162,417 

184,413 

NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  RY.  SHIPMENTS. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  for  revenue 
and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were : 


Month. 

/ - Re 

1918. 

venue - \ 

1919. 

, - Company - v 

1918.  1919. 

/ - T. 

1918. 

otal - x 

1919. 

January  . . . 

..  1,536,448 

1,523,712 

332,068 

240,600 

1,868,516 

1,764,312 

February  . . 

..  2,046,007 

1,498,054 

258,073 

270,519 

2,304,089 

1,768,573 

March  . . .  . 

..  2,270,220 

1,762,524 

332,285 

309,516 

2,602,505 

2,072,040 

April . 

..  2,154,909 

1,762,085 

302,613 

199,959 

2,457,522 

1,962,044 

May  . 

. .  2,389,911 

2,063,435 

287,071 

206,841 

2,676,982 

2,270,326 

June  . 

..  2,424,362 

1,703,484 

255,854 

160,834 

2,680,216 

1,864,318 

July . 

. .  2,373,180 

2,199,852 

336,706 

201,705 

2,709,886 

2,401,557 

August  . . . . 

. .  2,480,751 

2,202,614 

295,944 

245,688 

2,776,695 

2,448,302 

September  . 

. .  2,234,275 

2,269,350 

274,884 

256,195 

2,509,159 

2,525,545 

October  . . . 

. .  2,250,653 

2,335,464 

331,917 

233,729 

2,582,570 

2,569,193 

November  . 

..  1,925,796 

2,483,331 

304,033 

302,521 

2,229,829 

2,785,852 

December  . 

..  1,486,315 

2,096,174 

328,913 

379,062 

1,815,228 

2,475,236 

Total  . . 

.  25,572,827  23,900,129  2,560,790  1,499,993  28,133,617 

PITTSBURGH  &  SHAWMUT  RR.  SHIPMENTS. 

25,400,122 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburgh  & 
revenue  and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were : 

Shawmut  RR.,  for 

ivionin. 

J  Id  1 - \ 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  ... 

. .  231,060 

200,340 

4,897 

5,083 

235,957 

205,423 

February  . . 

. .  165,911 

118,864 

3,266 

2,491 

169,177 

121,355 

March  . 

. .  196,930 

112,253 

4,188 

2,264 

201,118 

114,517 

April  . 

. .  200,288 

138,428 

2,638 

2,569 

202,926 

140,997 

May  . 

. .  245,742 

174,955 

4,040 

2,768 

249,782 

177,723 

June  . 

. .  266,348 

158,861 

3,928 

2,211 

270,276 

161,072 

July  . 

. .  244,435 

168.930 

4,583 

1,061 

249,018 

169,991 

August  .... 

. .  248,708 

220,297 

5,718 

3,112 

254,426 

223,409 

September  . 

. .  222,306 

220,526 

4,981 

2,752 

227,287 

223,278 

October  .  . . 

. .  174,784 

248,433 

4,617 

5,014 

179,401 

253,447 

November  . 

. .  167,950 

46,641 

5,176 

174 

173,126 

46,815 

December  . 

. .  194,454 

138,534 

5,468 

2,820 

199,922 

141,354 

Total  . . 

..  2,558,916 

1,947,062 

53,500 

32,319 

2,612,416 

1,979,381 

BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER  &  PITTSBURGH  RR.  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
RR.,  for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were: 


Month. 

January  ... 

/ - Re\ 

1918. 

. .  750,818 

renue - ^ 

1919. 

760,945 

f - C  o  mpa  n  y - N 

1918.  1919. 

73,501  78,941 

/ - To 

1918. 

824,319 

tal - 

1919. 

839,886 

February  . . 

. .  796,553 

475,926 

69,229 

48,047 

865,782 

523,973 

March  . .  . . 

. .  1,052,567 

524,693 

81,029 

47,944 

1,133,596 

572,637 

April  . 

. .  948,219 

313,736 

76,934 

40,980 

1,025,153 

354,716 

May  . 

. .  937,005 

380,450 

68,911 

37,982 

1,005,916 

418,432 

June  . 

. .  991,149 

394,816 

69,741 

41,834 

1,060,890 

436,650 

July  . 

.  .  991,325 

546,976 

70,064 

54,020 

1,061,389 

600,996 

August  . . . . 

..  1,020,429 

696,539 

60,009 

42,257 

1,080,438 

739,066 

September  . 

. .  904,060 

737,630 

69,303 

63,152 

973,363 

810,782 

October  ... 

. .  835,896 

872,563 

70,685 

59,722 

906,581 

932,285 

November  . 

. .  688,807 

194,357 

65,832 

26,572 

754,639 

220,929 

December  . 

. .  888,342 

379,994 

69,190 

55,332 

957,532 

435,326 

Total  .. 

..10,805,170 

6,278,625 

853,428 

597,053 

11,658,598 

6,875,678 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  RR. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Western  Maryland  R.R.,  for  revenue 
and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were : 


, - Re 

venue - ^ 

/■  -  Company  -  s 

f - T  ot; 

al - ; - \ 

Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . . 

.  666,680 

960,554 

59,188 

73,811 

725,868 

1,034,365 

February  . 

.  679,214 

622,856 

54,889 

45,743 

734,103 

668,599 

March  .  . . 

.  924,232 

650,731 

64,945 

41,152 

989,177 

691,883 

April  . . . . 

.  862,545 

674,765 

60,409 

37,739 

922,954 

712,504 

May  . 

.  920,257 

1,014,341 

58,890 

36,187 

979,147 

1,050,528 

June  . 

.  973,051 

930,205 

60,550 

38,063 

1,033,601 

968,268 

July  . 

.  957,111 

960,759 

51,195 

34,881 

1,008,306 

995,640 

August  . . . 

.  1,083,327 

1,144,862 

57,750 

42,654 

1,141,077 

1,187,516 

September 

.  1,109,302 

1,256,646 

60,794 

49,556 

1,170,096 

1,306,202 

October  .. 

.  843,484 

1,433,233 

46,165 

65,429 

889,649 

1,498,662 

November 

.  845,198 

747,197 

33,217 

35,112 

878,415 

782,309 

December 

.  1,078,517 

856,229 

72,300 

46,043 

1,150,817 

902,272 

Total  . . 

. 10,942,918 

11,252,378 

680,292 

546,370 

11,623,210 

11,798,748 

Total  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  originated  on  Western  Maryland  Railroad 

and  G.  C.  &  C.  R.  R.  for  calendar  year 

of  1919: 

Month. 

W.  Va.  Div.  G.  C.  &  C.  Total. 

Month. 

W.  Va.  Div.  G.  C.  &  C 

Total. 

January  . . 

219,091  37,283 

256,374 

August 

. .  350,458  32,376 

382,834 

February  . 

129,292  20,384 

149,676 

September.  348,135  37,895 

386,030 

March  . . . 

155,512  16,916 

172,428 

October 

..  393,422  41,228 

434,650 

April  . . . , 

182,515  18,394 

200,909 

November.  154,934  17,869 

172,803 

May  . 

429,432  25,244 

454,676 

December.  244,747  17,738 

262,485 

June  . 

257,943  19,944 

277,887 

Total 

..3,180,150  315,454 

3,495,604 

July  . 

314,669  30,183 

344,852 

April  24.  1920 


SAWARD'S  JOURNAL 


COAL 

WANTED 

Thoroughly  responsible  jobbing  firm 
with  transportation  facilities  wants  to 
contract  with  Central  Pennsylvania  or 
West  Virginia  operators  for  150,000 
to  200,000  tons  bituminous  coal  for 
shipment  to  New  York  tidewater  piers 
during  year  April  1,  1920  to  April  1, 
1921. 

Address,  “RELIABLE” 

Care  of  Saward’s  Journal 


Typical  Railroad  Coaling  Plant  Equipped  with  V-Bucket 
Elevator  Conveyor. 


COAL  HANDLING 

The  excessive  cost  of  labor  requires  that  you  handle 
your  coal  by  machinery. 

We  specialize  in  the  design  and  installation  of  ele¬ 
vating  and  conveying  systems  for  the  rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  handling  and  storage  of  coal,  reducing  manual 
labor  to  the  minimum  and  eliminating  demurrage 
charges. 

Our  design  and  installation  insure  unloading  at  the 
rate  of  a  50-ton  car  per  hour  with  one  or  not  more  than 
two  men  at  a  cost  of  2c  per  ton  for  power. 

.  The  total  cost  per  ton  to  unload  and  store,  includ¬ 
ing  interest  and  depreciation,  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  volume  of  business  and  varies  from  8  to  15c  per  ton. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request. 

Carver,  Macomber  &  West,  Inc. 

261  Franklin  St.  £n«,"eers  Boston  9 
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Coal  Mine  Management 

If  you  are  financially  interested  in  coal  proper¬ 
ties  you  should  investigate  the  service  we  offer 
you. 

Changing  industrial  conditions  make  efficient 
supervision  more  essential  than  ever. 

Peabody  management  service  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  many  owners  of  coal  mines. 

Ours  is  a  highly  specialized  organization  op¬ 
erating  thirty-six  bituminous  mines  in  eleven 
fields  with  an  annual  capacity  of  18,000,000 
tons. 

It  is  the  result  of  thirty-seven  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  mining  and  selling  coal. 

Booklet  explaining  this  service 
unll  be  mailed  on  request. 

PEABODY  COAL  CO. 

CHICAGO 


THE  SUNDAY  CREEK 
COAL  COMPANY 

General  Offices 

Outlook  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Producer's  and  Shippers 

GENUINE 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDALIA  COAL 

Four  Inch  Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg 

Special  attention  given  to 
QUALITY  SERVICE  PREPARATION 


Branch  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  Toledo  Fort  Wayne  Grand  Rapids 
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ERIE  RR.  BITUMINOUS  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Erie  RR.,  for  revenue  and  company 
use,  during  1918  and  1919  were: 


f - Re 

venue - n 

s —  Company  ^ 

, - - — i 

otal — ■ - > 

Month. 

1918. 

•1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

January  . . . 

. .  681,140 

892,225 

266,330 

379,067 

947,470 

1,271,292 

February  . . 

. .  772,979 

536,318 

181,849 

116,178 

954,828 

652,496 

March  . 

..  1.076,506 

482,466 

332,495 

237,567 

1,409,001. 

720,033 

April  . 

..  1,144,276 

479,556 

395,041 

219,629 

1,539,317 

699,185 

May  . 

. .  868,975 

420,509 

369,863 

254,181 

1,238,838 

674,690 

June  . 

. .  876,710 

518,946 

355,506 

247,942 

1,232,216 

766,888 

July . 

. .  1,050,379 

594,051 

308,498 

243,916 

1,358,877 

837,967 

August  .... 

.  .  1,012,355 

749,360 

304,310 

244,396 

1,316,665 

993,756 

September  . 

. .  799,549 

892,275 

315,817 

254,576 

1,115,366 

1,146,851 

October  .  . . 

. .  977,216 

982,494 

356,069 

261,678 

1,333,285 

1,244,172 

November  . 

. .  858,754 

330,003 

312,814 

67,936 

1,171,568 

397,939 

December  . 

. .  1,048,280 

691,618 

382,853 

346,535 

1,431,133 

1,038,153 

Total  . . 

..11,167,119 

7,569,821 

3,966,408 

2,981,123 

15,133,527 

10,550,994 

GIRARD  ESTATE  PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS. 

The  1919  report  of  James  Archbald,  mining  engineer  and  agent  of  the 
Girard  Estate,  shows  that,  counting  pea  as  small  coal,  the  shipments  oi  large 
and  small  coal  from  the  operations  on  the  Girard  Estate  have  been  as  follows : 


-Large  Coal.- 


HUNTINGTON  &  BROAD  TOP  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Huntington  &  Broad  Top  Mountain 
RR.,  for  revenue  and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were: 


Tons.  Per  Cent. 

1919 .  1,511,243  55.81 

1918 .  1,763,916  52.58 

1917 .  1,825,762  55.80 

1916 .  1,480,829  54.48 

1915 .  1,145,941  58.42 

1914 .  1,079,818  56.74 

1910 .  1,096,574  58.37 

1905 .  1,068,540  58.62 

1900 . 627,093  57.41 

1895 .  1,056,653  70.95 

1890 .  1,042,215  79.37 

1885 . 919,138  80.55 

1880 .  1,104,097  88.21 

1875 .  644,557  91.48 

1870 .  455.168  96.43 

1865  .  240,466  100.00 

1863  .  40,789  100.00 


Tons. 

1,196,711 
1,590,851 
1,446,450 
1,237,283 
815,622 
823,126 
782,056 
754,358 
465  263 
432,705 
270,881 
221,996 
147,588 
59,987 
16,830 


-Small  Coal.- 


Per  Cent. 

44.19 
47.42 

44.20 
45.52 

41.58 
43.26 

41.63 
41.38  . 

42.59 
29.05 

20.63 
19.45 
11.79 

8.52 

3.57 


Month. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  . . . 
April  . . . . 

May  . 

June  . 

July . 

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
Total  . 


1918. 


-Revenue- 


1919. 


—  Company- 


1918. 


1919. 


1918. 


-Total- 


1919. 


Tonnage  for  1900  curtailed  by  strike.  Excluding  the  coal  reclaimed  from 
culm  banks,  the  proportions  of  large  and  small  coal  have  been  as  follows : 


125,833  ' 

79,372 

2,750 

2,036 

128,583 

81,408 

, - Large  Coal. - s 

r - Small 

1  Coal. - 

Per  Cent. 

115,850 

41,377 

2,160 

8,865 

118,010 

50,242 

1919 . 

.  1,415,478 

64.08 

793,503 

35.92 

154,804 

50,885 

3,210 

46 

158,014 

50,931 

1918 . 

.  1,626,228 

59.74 

1,096,125 

40.26 

113,632 

48,874 

2,240 

1,286 

115,872 

50,160 

1917 . 

.  1,671,089 

61.01 

1,068,143 

38.99 

54,800 

64,838 

2,020 

1,602 

56,820 

66,440 

1916 . 

.  1,427,267 

58.99 

992,135 

41.01 

106,092 

66,364 

1.870 

221 

107,962 

66,585 

1915 . 

.  1,125,503 

61.46 

705,652 

38.54 

166,478 

88,704 

2,681 

1,463 

169,159 

90,167 

1914 . 

.  1,057,694 

60.97 

677,062 

39.03 

149,074 

99,512 

2,826 

1,892 

151,900 

101,464 

1910 . 

.  1,080,600 

63.61 

618,188 

36.39 

167,751 

102,295 

950 

1,880 

168,701 

104,175 

1905 . 

.  1,054,403 

62.99 

619,588 

37.01 

120,295 

111,012 

857 

2,064 

121,152 

113.076 

1900 . 

.  625,422 

63.31 

362,227 

36.69 

83,362 

13,119 

1,485 

1,294 

84,847 

14,413 

1897 . 

.  852,895 

70.71 

353,213 

29.29 

89,221 
1,447,192 


781,786  26,095  23,369  1,473,287  805,155 


Tonnage  for  1900  curtailed  by  strike. 

Coal  Reclaimed  from  Culm  Banks. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RR.  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  for  revenue 
and  company  use,  during  1918  and  1919  were: 


Month. 

1918. 

1919. 

f  • 

1918. 

pany - \ 

1919. 

1918. 

1919.' 

January  . 

. ...  608,714 

608,677 

177,956 

179,313 

786,670 

787,990 

February  . 

....  613,947 

389,909 

198,130 

91,228 

812,077 

481,137 

March  . 

....  838,973 

404,360 

335,105 

171,578 

1,174,078 

575,938 

April . 

. ...  757,353 

466,466 

200,505 

138,071 

957,857 

604,537 

May  . 

. ...  769,390 

513,730 

194,252 

134,492 

963,642 

648,222 

June  . 

. ...  717,640 

585,967 

214,218 

127,787 

931,858 

713,754 

July  . 

. ...  770,090 

660,381 

227,821 

131,745 

997,911 

792,126 

August  . 

. ...  781,861 

687,407 

221,146 

101,626 

1,003,008 

789,033 

September  . .  . 

....  720,044 

717,355 

219,071 

136,681 

939,115 

854,036 

October  . 

....  728,494 

893,724  ' 

228,352 

135,267 

956,848 

1,028,991 

November  .... 

. ...  542,526 

134,762 

176,563 

42,998 

719,089  . 

.  177,760 

December  .... 

. ...  540,082 

299,051 

167,671 

109,207 

839,133 

276,878 

Year. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Shipment. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Shipment. 

1889-1900.. 

, .  194,023 

16 

1.22 

1915..... 

08 

6.65 

1901-1910. . 

.2,178,147 

02 

13.39 

1916 . 

...  298,709 

10 

10.99 

1911 . 

.  353,665 

08 

16.36 

1917 . 

...  532,979 

16 

16.29 

1912 . 

.  409,907 

13 

20.86 

1918 . 

. . .  632,414 

08 

18.85 

1913 . 

.  204,152 

08 

10.32 

1919.  ... 

. . .  498,973 

10 

18.43 

1914 . 

..  168,187 

8.84 

HAMPTON  ROADS  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  also  bunker  tonnage  supplies  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  ports  during  1919  and  year  previous,  were : 

-Exports- 


Total  . 8,389,114  6,370,789  2,560,790  1,499,993  10,949,904  7,870,782 


^-Anthracite- 

Month. 

1918.  1919. 

January 

...  85  . 

February 

...  769  . 

March  . . 

.  6,675 

Coal  mine 
killed  were: 

Date. 


NOTABLE  MINE  ACCIDENTS. 

disasters  in  the  United  States  in  which  100  or  more  men  were 


Name  of  Mine. 


Location  of  Mine. 


Killed 


1869 

Sept.  6 

Avondale  . 

. .  Plymouth,  Pa . 

..  179 

1884 

Mar.  13 

Laurel  . 

. .  Pocahontas,  Va . 

..  112 

1891 

Jan.  27 

Mammoth  . 

. .  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. . . . 

. .  109 

1892 

Jan.  7 

No.  11 . 

.  .  Krebs,  Okla . 

..  100 

1900 

May  1 

Winter  Quarters  Nos.  1  and  4. . 

. .  Scofield,  Utah  . 

. .  200 

1902 

May  19 

Fraterville  . 

...Coal  Creek,  Tenn . 

..  184 

1902 

July  10 

Rolling  Mill  . 

..Johnstown,  Pa . 

. .  112 

1903 

June  30 

Hanna  No.  1 . 

..Hanna,  Wyo . 

..  169 

1904 

Jan.  25 

Harwick  . 

. . .  Cheswick,  Pa . 

..  179 

1905 

Feb.  20 

Virginia  City  . 

. .  Virginia  City,  Ala . 

. .  108 

1907 

Dec.  6 

Monongah  Nos.  6  and  8 . 

..Monongah,  W.  Va . 

..  361 

1907 

Dec.  19 

Darr  . 

..Jacobs  Creek,  Pa . 

. .  239 

1908 

Nov.  28 

Rachel  and  Agnes . 

. .  Marianna,  Pa . 

..  154 

1909 

Nov.  13 

•St.  Paul  No.  2 . 

. .  Cherry,  III . 

. .  259 

1911 

Apr.  8 

Banner  . 

...Littleton,  Ala . 

. .  128 

1913 

Oct.  22 

Stag  Canon  No.  2 . 

. .  Dawson,  N.  Mex . 

..  263 

1914 

Apr.  28 

Eccles  Nos.  5  and  6 . 

. .  Eccles,  W.  Va . 

..  181 

1915 

Mar.  2 

Layland  No.  3 . 

..Layland,  W.  Va . 

. .  112 

1917 

Apr.  27 

Hastings  . 

.  ..Hastings,  Colo . 

..  121 

April  . 
May  . . 
June  . . 
July  .. 
August  ... 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 
Total. 


4,365  6,675 


1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

159,979 

373,222 

3,802 

113,557 

112,932 

304,039 

194,814 

700 

920 

177,733 

69.845 

316,589 

149,928 

732 

163 

113,364 

143,735 

382,300 

211,313 

1,058 

96,028 

140,741 

311,684 

217,397 

792 

% 

94,312 

141.275 

371,987 

427,102 

1,648 

173 

117,188 

141,944 

321,180 

340,323 

310 

377 

127,712 

144,832 

217,227 

548,066 

244 

540 

84,753 

186,624 

288,626 

660,862 

108,548 

211,608 

177,861 

765,768 

69 

831 

64,473 

273.078 

200,258 

238,471 

1,871 

1 

62,400 

122,693 

177,010 

92,876 

77 

78,342 

90,175 

,128,340 

4,220,142 

4,792 

7,807 

1,240,413 

1,779,482 

CANADIAN  COAL  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  by 
months,  during  1919  and  four  previous  years  were: 


During  the  calendar  year  1919  6,224  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  exported 
from  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  1,259  tons  of  coke.  Exports  in  1918  were  7,007  tons  of 
bituminous  and  25  tons  of  coke. 


•Month. 

January  . 

1915. 

.  90,808 

1916. 

148,069 

1917. 

94,639 

1918. 

105,039 

1919. 

72,784 

February  . 

.  102,814 

147,836 

107,988 

83,918 

55,834 

March  . 

.  99,940 

140,393 

110,446 

118,003 

68,965 

April  . 

.  116,632 

136,464 

87,862 

89,684 

52,562 

May  . 

.  77,213 

106,974 

71,638 

101,309 

73,304 

June  . 

.  85,521 

81,160 

71,032 

139,822 

31,044 

July  . . 

.  91,932 

103,819 

108,285 

108,656 

36,783 

August  . 

.  84,770 

111,130 

110,233 

104,700 

36,216 

September  . 

.  111,000 

105,745 

111,196 

112,705 

72,490 

October  . 

.  90,135 

105,778 

130,680 

133,722 

98,822 

November  . 

.  126,929 

106,294 

145,635 

90,402 

119,782 

December  . 

.  167,131 

105,909 

103,117 

62,973 

106,537 

Total  . 

.  1,253,829 

1,399,570 

1,250,709 

1,250,933 

825,123 
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Short  Wheel  Base — 
Easier  to  Operate 


In  the  coal  business  as  in  so  many  others,  the  truck  that 
takes  up  less  room  has  a  big  advantage. 

The  Autocar  carries  a  two-ton  load  on  a  97-inch  wheel 
base — quickly  maneuvered  in  yard  or  street,  handy  in  load¬ 
ing  or  unloading. 

This  ease  of  handling  and  operating  economy  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  more  than  1000  coal  dealers  use  Autocars. 


Chassis 

$2050 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


Established 

1897 


New  York 

Brooklyn 

Bronx 

Newark 

Boston 


Providence 
W  orcester 
New  Haven 
Philadelphia 
Allentown 


Wilmington 
Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Atlantic  City 


Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
San  Diego 
Sacramento 
Fresno 


Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 


NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS 


SA WARD’S  JOURNAL 


THE 

CONSOLIDATION  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Georges  Creek  Big  Vein  Cumberland  Coal,  the  Standard  Steam  and  Smithing  Coal. 

Fairmont  Coal,  for  Gas  Making,  Locomotive  Fuel  and  General  Steam  Purposes. 

Elkhorn  Coal,  the  Best  By-product  Coal  Mined. 

Somerset  Smokeless  Coal,  a  Standard  Steam  Coal. 

Millers  Creek  Block  Coal,  for  Domestic  Purposes. 


F.  W.  WILSHIRE.  Vice  President.  E.  M.  MANCOURT,  Vice  President, 

.  :  ERS  THUS  1  LDING  u  YORK,  N.  Y.  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


J.  L.  juvuuy,  Manager, 

137  Market  St.,  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

R.  C.  Gillespie,  Manager, 

50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

J.  E.  Parsons,  Manager, 

Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

W.  M.  Wilshire,  Manager, 

Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


H.  C.  Thomas,  Manager, 

Continental  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  A.  Leetch,  Manager, 


W.  T.  Coe,  Manager, 

Billiter  Square  Bldgs.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

Eugenio  Bianchini,  Manager, 

10  Via  Roma,  GENOA,  ITALY 


J.  B.  Beardslee,  Manager, 
Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

C.  A.  Chambers,  Manager, 


T.  H.  Richardson,  Manager, 

Union  Central  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

G.  E.  Davis,  Manager, 

Paul  Jones  Bldg.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Union  Trust  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Penobscot  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sales  Agents: 

NORTH  WESTERN  FUEL  COMPANY,  Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  Minn. 
M.  W.  WARREN  COKE  COMPANY,  Laclede  Gas  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Transportation  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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EUREKA” 


The  Best  Fuel  For 


Manufacturing,  Steamship  and 

Railroad  Use. 


EUREKA  BITUMINOUS  and  , 

BERWIND’S  NEW  RIVER  ,  (I)  A  I  V 
and  POCAHONTAS  SMOKELESS  '  vvrlLlk; 


MINED  AND  SHIPPED  BY 


The  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining  Company 


COLLIERY  PROPRIETORS 


Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
No.  1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

AGENTS 

ATLANTIC  COAL  CO.,  141  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
MARITIME  COALING  CO.,  4  NORTH  FERRY  AVE.,  EAST  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  York  Harbor 


SHIPPING  PIERS: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GREENWICH  PIERS 

Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  Va. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Superior,  Wis. 


Duluth,  Minn. 
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THE  DELAWARE, 

LACKAWANNA 
6  WESTERN  COAL  CO. 


SOLE  VENDERS  OF 


J.  F.  BERMINGHAM, 
President. 

H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President, 
120  Broadway,  New  York 


J.  H.  Abbott,  Tidewater  Sales  Agent, 

120  Broadway,  New  York 

S.  G.  Memory,  Sales  Agent, 

Broad  and  Market,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  W.  Decker,  Sales  Agent, 

Scranton  Life  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 

John  J.  Town,  Sales  Agent, 

64  Martin  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  McEathron,  Sales  Agent, 

1620  W.  Fayette  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ogdensburg  Coal  &  Towing  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

134  McCord  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 


E.  H.  Read,  Sales  Agent, 

924  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Palmer,  Sales  Agent, 

Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  R.  Schenck,  Sales  Agent 

1112  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  O. 

The  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Milwaukee- Western  Fuel  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

14th  Floor,  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 


North  Western  Fuel  Co.,  (  Merchants’  Nat’I  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 
Sales  Agents,  I  Duluth,  Minn.  Superior,  Wis. 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY 
COAL  SALES  CO. 


WYOMING 

HAZLETON 

LEHIGH 

PACKER 


LEHIGH  VALLEY 
ANTHRACITE 

The  Coal  That  Satisfies 


iiiiiiiiiih 


JEDDO 
HIGHLAND 
BLACKWOOD 
CROSS  CREEK 


G.  N.  WILSON,  President 
W.  R.  EVANS,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agt. 
90  West  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Wm.  S.  Wolle,  Genl.  Eastern  Sales  Agt. 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

H.  P.  Myers,  Eastern  Sales  Agt. 

Oliver  Building,  BOSTON 

F.  P.  Ryder,  Southern  Sales  Agt. 

Liberty  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

W.  J.  Conkling,  Sales  Agt. 

Union  Building,  NEWARK 

Leo  A.  Stem,  Line  Sales  Agt. 


J.  S.  Hamilton,  Genl.  Nor.  Sales  Agt. 

Marine  Trust  Co.  Building,  BUFFALO 
A.  D.  Stewart,  Sales  Agt. 

Wilder  Building,  ROCHESTER 
F.  W.  Niederlander,  Sales  Agt. 

Cuyahoga  Building,  CLEVELAND 
Geo.  E.  Boulton,  Sales  Agt. 

Ford  Building,  DETROIT 
Elmer  Martin,  Sales  Agt. 

McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 

W.  F.  Aldenderfer,  Northwestern  Sides  Agt. 

Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Penn  Trust  Building,  ALLENTOWN 

A.  H.  Schwarz,  Sales  Agt. 

Onondaga  Co.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE 

C.  A.  Granger,  Sales  Agt. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  MILWAUKEE 


DOCKS:  ANTHRACITE,  Superior,  Chicago,  Milwaukee. 


BITUMINOUS,  Duluth. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
COAL  &  IRON  COMPANY 


General  Offices:  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROBERT  J.  MONTGOMERY,  Vice-President  and  General  Coal  Agent. 


NEW  YORK— Frank  Oberrender,  Sales  Agent,  143  Liberty  Street. 

BOSTON — Thomas  M.  Richards,  General  Eastern  Agent,  141  Milk  Street. 

BUFFALO — D.  L.  Tuttle,  Sales  Agent,  Prudential  Building. 

PHILADELPHIA,  f  George  C.  Coughlin,  City  and  Southern  Sales  Agent. 

Reading  Terminal,  (  Warren  B.  S'mith,  Line  Sales  Agent. 

CHICAGO— J.  H.  M.  Claggett,  Resident  Manager,  Old  Colony  Building. 

MILWAUKEE— E.  T.  McDonald,  Sales  Agent,  704  Majestic  Building. 

MINNEAPOLIS- — J.  H.  Sessions,  Northwestern  Sales  Agent,  Lumber  Exchange  Building. 

ST.  PAUL — F.  L.  Gregory,  Agent,  Grand  Opera  House  Building. 

ROCHESTER— L.  Treman,  General  Northern  Sales  Agent  (Western  N.  Y.  and  Canada),  Wilder  Building. 
RAT.TTMORF — T  W  Clacrwtt  Arr.^f 


V.  7r  A,  figcui  vncsic iu  .  X.  auu  canaud;,  miucr 

BALTIMORE — T.  W.  Claggett,  Agent,  Calvert  Building. 

WASHINGTON — J.  A.  Lounsbury,  Agent,  308  Ouray  Building. 

READING— J.  H.  Wily,  Agent,  Second  Nati 


National  Bank  Building 


t 
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Pittsburgh  Coal  Company’s  “ Montour  Mine  No.  2” — one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  mines  in  the  country. 


PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Producing  Coal  Company  in  the  World 

Youghiogheny  and  Westmoreland  Gas  Coal 
Pittsburgh  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Henry  W.  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Successors  to 

THE  NEW  PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 

Producers  af  Hocking,  Murray  City  White  Ash  and  Pomeroy  Coal. 
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WILLIAMS  &  PETERS 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  COMPANY’S 


PITTSTON 
COAL 


ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS 


Branch  Offices: 


E.  O.  SCHERMERHORN,  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  141  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WILLIAMS,  WELLS  &  CO.,  39  Church  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

W.  T.  ROBERTS,  Western  Sales  Agent,  1112  Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

F.  N.  PEASE,  Southwestern  Sales  Agent,  203  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  &  COKE  CORPORATION 

COLLIERY  [PROPRIETORS,  MINERS  and  SHIPPERS 

STEAM  COALS 

Webster  Selected  Smithing  Coal 

UNKER  CONTRACTOR 

f  NEW  YORK . Port  Liberty,  South  Amboy  and  Port  Readim? 

SHIPPING  PIERS:  PHILADELPHIA . .  .  .Port  Richmond  Jd  Greenwich 

l  BALTIMORE . . . Canton  Pier* 

New  York,  17  Battery  Place 

Boston,  141  Milk  St.  Syracuse,  Union  Building  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Building  Hartford,  36  Pearl  St. 

London,  E.  C,  England,  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  1  Lloyd's  Avenue. 
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ISAAC  T.  MANN,  Pres.  JAS.  ELLWOOD  JONES,  1st  Vice-Pres.  THOMAS  F.  FARRELL,  2nd  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr.  of  Sales. 

ARTHUR  J.  MacBRIDE,  Asst.  Mgr.  of  Sales.  H.  R.  HAWTHORNE,  Secretary.  O.  L.  ALEXANDER,  Mgr.  of  Navigation. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

POCAHONTAS  FUEL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
Miners  and  Shippers  of 

“ORIGINAL  POCAHONTAS”  COAL 

Ship  from  22  mines  in  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field.  Ship  5,000,000  tons  per  annum  by  all  rail,  tidewater  and  the  Great  Lakes 

Largest  Producers  of  Smokeless  Coal  in  the  United  States 

The  average  of  43  analyses  made  by  the  United  States  Government  of  “Original  Pocahontas”  coal,  taken  from  cargoes  furnished  by  Pocahontas 

Fuel  Company,  Inc.,  is  as  follows 

Fixed  Carbon .  74.81  per  cent 

Volatile  Matter .  18.88  “ 

Sulphur  . 67  " 

Ash  .  4.79 

Moisture  . 85  “ 


Total  . 100.00 

British  Thermal  Units .  15003 


This  coal  is  marketed  under  brand  of  ‘‘Original  Pocahontas.”  First  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field  were  made  from  the  mines 
of  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  Inc.,  at  Pocahontas,  Va.,  in  1882,  which  mines  have  since  continuously  mined  and  are  now  mining  the  No.  3  vein  and 

shipping  highest  grade  of  Pocahontas  coal. 

Largest  Exporters  of  Semi-Bituminous  Coal  in  the  United  States 
No.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA, 

117  Main  Street. 

BLUEFIELD,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Pocahontas  Building. 

OPERATES  FLEET  OF  SHIPS,  TUGS 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  DOCK  AND  OFFICE; 
Pocahontai  Wharf,  Foot  of  Hillman  Street. 
PORTLAND,  MAINE,  DOCK  AND  OFFICE; 
Pocahontas  Wharf,  foot  Moulton  Street. 

AND  BARGES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

Traction  Buildiag. 

OF  COAL  ALONG  ATLANTIC  COAST. 


Agents  and  Distributors  over  Everett  Dock  and  Beverly  Dock  in  New  England. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Ill  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIDEWATER  PIERS:  LAMBERT  POINT,  SEWALLS  POINT,  NORFOLK;  and  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA 
TUGS  BUNKERED  AT  CITY  PIER,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA. 

Distributing  wharves  on  the  GREAT  LAKES:  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
London  Agents:  EVANS  &  REID,  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

Agents  in  Italy:  HENRY  COE  &  CLERICI,  Piazza  S.  Matteo  15,  Genova. 
Latin-American,  West  Indian  and  European  Coal  Consumers  Invited  to  Correspond  with 


POCAHONTAS  FUEL  CO.,  INC.  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:  “Pocahontas.”  Codes:  Watkins,,  Scott’s  10th,  ABC  4th  and  5th  Improved,  Western  Union  and  Liebers. 


Quality- 

Standard 


—ILLINOIS— 

Royalton — Franklin  County . C„  B.  fit  Q. — I.  C. — Mo.  Pac. 

Groveland — Tazewell  County . Peoria  rates — all  roads. 

Sandoval — Marion  County . . 1.  C.  R.  R. 

Coffeen — Montgomery  County . Clover  Leaf  R.  R. 

—WEST  VIRGINIA— 

Smokeless  Fuel  Company’s  Miltrena  Prepared  Smithing 

Coal  . * . C.  fit  O.  R.  R. 

Pocahontas  Smokeless . N.  &  W.  R.  R. 

New  River  Smokeless  Coal . C.  &  O.  R.  R. 

—PENNSYLVANIA— 

Mount  Jessup — D.  L.  W. — Scranton  Anthracite 
“Best  Deep  Shaft  Anthracite  Coal” 


—INDIANA— 

Linton . 4th  Vein . C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E. 

Glendale  and  Glenco.  .4th  Vein . P.  H. 

West  Clinton . 5  th  Vein . C.  T.  H.  fit  S.  E. 

Hymera . 5th  Vein . C.  fit  E.  I. 

Farmersville . 7th  Vein . C.  fit  E  I. 


—KENTUCKY— 

Kentucky  Cardinal  Block  and  Egg . C.  fit  O.  R.  R. 

"Eastern  Kentucky’s  Best  Domestic  Fuel” 

Bell  Union  Block  and  Egg . I.  C.  R.  R. 

"Western  Kentucky’s  Premium  Domestic  Fuel” 

Elkhorn  Kentucky  Gas . C.  fit  O.  R.  R. 

’’Eastern  Kentucky’s  Best  Gas  and  By-Product  Coal” 

Empire  Kentucky  Gas . . . L.  fit  N.  R.  R. 

“Western  Kentucky’s  Best  Gas  and  Malleable  Coal” 


Branch. 

Syndicate  Trust  Bldg., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Largest  Distributors  Quality-Standard  Coal 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 

BICKETT  COAL  AND  COKE  CO. 

507  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Nebraska  Representative, 
C.  W.  Hull  Company, 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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Philadelphia 


New  York 


Boston 


Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 


Altoona 


Mauch  Chunk 


Whitney  &  Kemmerer 

143  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


LEHIGH 

PARDEE  BROS.  &  CO’S 

LATTIMER 

HARWOOD  COAL  CO’S 


Shippers  of  the  following  Coals: 

FREE-BURNING 


ALDEN,  WYOMING 
HARWOOD  OAK  HILL,  MT.  JESSUP 

SANDY  RUN  I  C0RB'N-  W,LKES‘BARRE 

Buck  Mountain  Vein  MOOSIC  MOUNTAIN 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES- 
BARRE  COAL  CO’S 


Honey  Brook 

Wilkes-Barre 


ALSO 


Plymouth 


PHILADELPHIA  &  READ¬ 
ING  COAL  &  IRON  CO’S 

Various  Coals 


Exclusive  Eastern  Agents  for 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY’S  COPEN  GAS  COAL 
AND  HIAWATHA  STEAM  COAL — IDEAL  FUEL  FOR  STOKERS 

Shippers  of  the  following  Bituminous: 

Grassy  Run  (Big  Vein),  Lilly  Valley  (Smithing),  Rich  HU1  (Cambria  Co.),  Georges  Creek,  Federal  (Smokeless)  Bulah 

Also  GAS  COAL  and  COKE 

SHIPMENTS  TO  ALL  POINTS  VIA  EITHER  TIDEWATER  OR  ALL-RAIL 


CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT,  Inc. 


C  B 
'POCAHONTAS" 
^SMOKELESS. 


C.C.B.  POCAHONTAS,  C.C.B.  NEW  RIVER 
SOVEREIGN  and  CINDERELLA  SPLINT 


MAIN  OFFICE: 


1  Broadway,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Cincinnati  Chicago  Roanoke  Norfolk  Boston 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS:  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  London,  England 


Bluefield 


ANTHRACITE  “The  Oldest  House  in  the  South”  BITUMINOUS 

HALL  BROS.  &  CO. 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
EAST  BOSTON 
CHAUNCEY 


Smokeless 

Chevington,  Reitz  and 

#  Sunnyside 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  Georges  Creek 

-  ’  Union  and  Alleghany 

U  lY  T/  Quemahoning 

Quick  Despatch  on  Export  and  Bunker  Coal  Fataorn'ca. 


Lehigh  &  W ilkes-Barre  Coal  Company 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 

ANTHRACITE 

COAL 


Honey  Brook  Lehigh 
Wilkes-Barre  Free  Burning 
Plymouth  Red  Ash 


The  Sign  of  Quality 

CAPACITY  6,000,000  TONS  PER  ANNUM 

ALL  RAIL  AND  TIDEWATER  SHIPMENTS 

Shipping  Wharves: — Port  Johnston,  N.  J. — Salem,  Mass. 

P.  B.  HEILNER,  Vice-President  and  Gen’l  Agent  DANIEL  ANTHONY,  Assistant  Gen’l  Agent 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
H.  F.  WILSON,  Line  Agent,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  CO.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

A.  DENITHORNE,  President,  48  Congress  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  COMPANY  OF  MASS. 

W.  A.  STAPLES,  General  Manager,  141  Milk  Street,  Boetoo,  Mau. 


General  Offices: —  / 6  South  River  Street ,  iffies-Barre,  Pa. 


W.  A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS  OF  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  COAL  ASSOCIATION 


Shippers  of  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal  in  the 

Quemahoning,  South  Fork  and  Nanty  Glo  Fields  of  Pennsylvania 
Upper  Potomac  and  Fairmont  Districts  of  West  Virginia 

LINCOLN  NANTY  GLO  MAPLE  RIDGE  SMOKELESS  BETHEL  SMOKELESS  FAIRMONT  GAS 
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The  Lehigh 

Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


Miners  and 
Shippers 


The  Best 
Since  1820 


ANTHRACITE 


437  CHESTNUT  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thorne,  Nettle  &  Co  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lattimer-Lehigh 


Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B’ 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 

Sonman  Smithing — l^-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS — RAIL  OR  WATER 


CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 


New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore  Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

Cable  Address:  “THORNEALE” 


Mauch  Chunk 


F.  B.  Cook  Coal  Co 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


High  Grade  Bituminous  Coal 


Low  Volatile 

Island . B.  &  O. 

Salco . B.  &  O. 

Conemaugh . P.  R.  R. 

Davis  -  --  --  --  --  -  P.  R.  R. 

Excelsior  Nos.  1  and  2  -  -  -  -  P.  R.  R. 

Park  Hill . P.  R.  R. 


High  Volatile 

Beck  No.  1 . P.  R.  R. 

Brinker  Run  --------  P.  R.  R. 

Quick  Despatch  on 
Bunker  and  Export  Coal. 


Lutheran  Building,  Johnstown,  Pa 


BELL  PHONE  NO.  9 
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Every  possible  means  is  employed  to  keep  ADMIRALTY  New  River  Coal 
unusually  and  uniformly  free  from. all  impurities.  Special  supervision  is  oJven 
i;s  preparation  at  the  working  face.  The  coal  beds  are  practically  free  ^rom 

friable  partings  and  soft,  flaky  roofs  and  floors.  Rigid  inspection  is  alwavs 
enforced  at  the  tipple. 

r^v^nty'fi.ve  consignments  of  ADMIRALTY  (approximately  43,000  tons) 
loaded  by  their  barges  and  steamers  at  Hampton  Roads,  were  analyzed  by  the 
United  States  Navy  with  the  following  result: 

MOISTURE  2.6  VOL.  MATTER  13.9  FIXED  CARBON  76.6 

ASH  4  5  SULPHUR  .88  B.  T.  U.  14,921 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  RIVER  COLLIERIES  CO.) 


Executive  Office,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


W.  H.  Newman, 
Trafalgar  Bldg., 
Northumberland  Ave., 
Condon,  S.W. 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE 
Colorado  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES 
Eccles,  W.  Va. 
Sun,  W.  Va. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS 


M.  C.  Piggott, 
4  Lloyds  Ave., 
London,  E.C. 


RIVER  PLATE 
Chadwick,  Weir  &  Co., 
25  De  Mayo,  158, 
BTuenos  Ayres. 


TIDEWATER  OFFICE 
Arcade  Bldg., 
Norfolk,  Va. 


P.  S.  Nicolson  &  Cia., 
8  Rua  Visconde  do 
Itaborahy, 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 


Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVES; 

Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Lorain  and  Sandusky,  0 


J.  M.  LEONARD,  Sales  Manager,  90  West  Street  New  York 


MONTREAL  COAL  &  DOCK  CO..  Limited 


Wholesale 

Importers 


Clearfield,  Allegheny  Valley,  Latrobe  and  Westmoreland  Coals 

Via  All  Canadian  Gateways,  including  all  Lake  Ports 

Correspondence  solicited  with  Producers  and  Shippers 

Docks  and  Storage  Wharfs:  MONTREAL,  THREE  RIVERS  and  QUEBEC 


HUTCHINSON  COAL  COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON  FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL 
HUTCHINSON  LOGAN  COUNTY  SPLINT  AND  GAS  COALS 


of  FAIRMONT 
W.  VA. 


LINDSAY  McCANDLISH,  2nd  Vice-President 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  HAVEN 


BALTIMORE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Anthracite 


MEMBER  A.  W.  C.  ASSOCIATION 

MINERS 


Bituminous 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres. 


Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 


POWER  COAL  CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pre». 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MARTIN -CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE— BITUMINOUS 

BUNKER  COAL 


143  LIBERTY  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


H.  H.  HEINER,  President 


GEO.  H.  BARKER,  Vice-Pres. 


THE  MAYNARD  COAL  COMPANY 

T&SSSE*  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Coal 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Superior  Coal  and  Dock  Company 
Docks:  SUPERIOR,  WIS.  Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

DULUTH,  MINN.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


W.  L.  IRISH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

INDIANA  AND  LITTLE  BEAVER 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


John  R.  Caldwell 
Mining  Engineer 


R.  D.  Tonkin 
Cruiser 


Thomas  Pealer 
Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers  * 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  Plants, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 
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COALE 


COMPANY 


MINERS  OF 

GEORGES  CREEK  BIG  VEIN  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT 

GEORGES  CREEK  TYSON  SMITHING  &  STEAM 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  LOW  VOLATILE 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  RUN-OF-MINE 

FAIRMONT  GAS  LOW  AND  MEDIUM  SULPHITE 

Third  National  Bank  Building 

CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 

JOHNSTOWN  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK 


Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Co.,  Inc. 


Wells  Creek  Smithing  Coal 


Laboratory  tests  of  this  coal  show  the  following  results: 

Moisture  .  0.70 

Volatile  Matter .  17.87 

Fixed  Carbon  .  75.50 

Ash  . 5.93 

100.00 

Sulphur  .  0.62 

Phosphorus  .  0.008 

B-  T-  u . 15,012 

Fusing  Point  .  2,781 

Unexcelled  for  Welding  and  Forging  Purposes 


No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


COAL  DEALERS’  SUPPLIES 


Company 


^^VERYTHING  in  coal  dealers’  supplies  is 
sold  under  “The  Fairbanks  Company 
O.  K.” 

It  is  our  trade-mark. 

This  mark  assures  you  that  all  supplies  are 
tested  and  proved  to  be  the  best. 

Look,  always,  for  “The  Fairbanks  ComDany 
O.  K.” 

Scales  Bag  and  Barrel  Trucks  Valves 

Balances  Coal  Bags  Screens 

Hoists  Wheelbarrows  Scoops 

Shovels  Safety  Car  Wrenches 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices:  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Houses : 

Buffalo  Newark 

Chicago  New  Orleans 

Detroit  New  York 

Hartford  Paterson 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 


Scranton 
Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh  Syracuse 
Providence  Utica 
Rochester  Washington 
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PittsburghTerminalRailroad&CoalCo. 

PITTSBURGH  TERMINAL  COAL 

O.  NICOLL  &  CO.,  Sales  Age nts 


NEW  YOR'S 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH 


A.  J.  DALTON.  President  JNO.  A.  KELLY.  Vice-President  O.  O.  COOPER.  Sec’y-Treas.  JAS.  STIRRAT.  General  Manager 

MAIN  ISLAND  CREEK  OOAL  OO. 

OMAR,  \AL  VA. 


ISLAND 


Branches 

Branches  E.  J.  PAYNE,  General  Sales  Manager  Chicago,  III. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Toledo,  Ohio  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA.  Detroit,  Mich Richmond,  Ind. 


MATLACK  COAL  &  IRON  CORPORATION 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

COAL  and  COKE 


Cable  Address:  “Matlack,  New  York” 
ABC  Code— Fifth  Edition 
Bentley’s 


PHILADELPHIA  NEWPORT  NEWS  NORFOLK  MONTEVIDEO  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  GENOA 

VALPARAISO  CARACAS  BOGOTA  MARSEILLES  BUENOS  AIRES  MADRID 


YEARLY  CAPACITY  4,000,000  TONS 

CABIN  CREEK  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ACME  SPLINT  AND  KEYSTONE  GAS  AND  STEAM  COALS. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  and  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


ADELPHIA  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS 


Mines: 
South  Fork 
Johnstown 
Somerset 


A  V  ill 
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COAL  BOAT  S  FOR  HIRE 

Boats  to  Hire  on  a  Daily  or  Freight  Basis 
for  New  York  Harbor,  all  Long  Island 
Sound  Points  and  as  far  East  as  Boston 

CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 


1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone,  Bowling  Breen  8600 


.  NICOLL  &  COM  PA  IV  Y 

CARDIFF  AMD  GREENWICH  STEAM  COAL 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

From  All  Districts 

FURNACE,  FOUNDRY  and  SMELTER  COKE 


PITTSBURGH 


General  Offices:  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
“HILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 


FRANK  SULLIVAN  SMITH,  President 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


G.  H.  JONES,  Vice-President 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


H.  S.  HASTINGS,  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
Saint  Marys,  Pa. 


THE  SHAWMUT  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 


Pennsylvania  Office : 
St.  Marys,  Pa. 


Bituminous  Coal,  Coke 

General  Sales  Office: 

1006  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Jones,  General  Sales  Agent. 


Canada  Office: 
Hamilton,  Op* 

J.  D.  Ferguson,  Sales  Agent 


BORDEN  &  LOVELL 


Anthracite 


COAL 


Bituminous 


11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONES:  BOWLING  GREEN  7710  TO  7714 

Members  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  and 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SPOT  COAL  AT  TIDEWATER 

Buy  now  while  the  market  is  right.  PHONE  RECTOR  9613 

GEORGE  M.  ROSS  COMPANY 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  Passenger  Terminal,  Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Associaiton 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE:  ^^cEARR“d  DE£|££AH^g^“d  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


BITUMINOUS  H-OYDELL  CLAIRE  CROWN 

*  umin  U  U  PRINCESS  mnu™  cmiti 


Phil  d  I„hh.  ntt  .  t  AMIN  TTTT  e  „  PRINCESS  CROWN  SMITHING  COKE 

Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.  Boston  Office:  8S  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BLDG. 


Scranton  Office:  WEARS  BLDG. 
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THE  C.  G.  BLAKE  COMPANY 

1114  First  National  Bank  Building,  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  RIVER 


Annual  output  over  one  million 
tons  via  C.  &  O.  and  Virginian 
Railways. 


SMOKELESS 


COAL 


STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  LUMP— EGG— NUT— MINE  RUN 

“CHAMPION”  SMITHING 


NEW  YORK— 1  BROADWAY  CHICAGO— LYTTON  BLDG. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA.— MOREWITZ  BLDG. 


NORFOLK,  VA.— HADDINGTON  BLDG. 

THURMOND,  W.  VA. 


The  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Company 

PRODUCERS  and  SHIPPERS 

High  Grade  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal 

PITTSBURGH  No.  8— OHIO  HOCKING— OHIO  ISLAND  CREEK  SEAM— WEST  VIRGINIA 

DAILY  CAPACITY  MINES  15,000  TONS 

General  Offices:  Huntington  Bank  Building,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  Branch  Office:  Rockefeller  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  LICENSE  NUMBER  X  00765 

WEST  VIRGINIA  &  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  Philadelphia  Office,  Finance  Building 

FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL,  QUEMAHONING,  MILLER  VEIN  _ SHIPPING  PIERS:  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 


BIG  CREEK  COLLIERY  COMPANY 

SALES  AGENTS  FOR 

Saline  County  Coal  Company  Big  Creek  Coal  Company 

Producing  PREMIUM  COALS  Producing  BIG  CREEK  COALS 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  GALESBURG,  ILL. 


20  Mines 


SERVICE,  QUALITY  and  PREPARATION  our  AIM 


WHITE  OAK  COAL  COMPANY 

“White  Oak”  Smokeless  Coal 


LUMP-EGG— MINE-RUN— STEAM  and  SMITHING 
Mined  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  New  River  Smokeless  Coal 
Field  in  West  Virginia. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  : 

Chicago,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Washington,  Woodward  Bldg. 
Newport  News,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Toledo,  Richmond,  Va. 


Capacity:  10,000  Tons  Daily 

MACDONALD 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

C.  H.  SPRAGUE  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIDEWATER  AGENTS 


LONDON  AGENTS: 

MOORE  &  FLETCHER,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  S.  E. 


GEORGE  A.  McILROY 
HENRY  H.  ASHLEY 
CHARLES  P.  HUNT 


PARRISH,  PHILLIPS  &  CO. 

No.  1  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  cha™s-h£JSl 

PARRISH  COAL  CO’S  COAL  SHIPPERS  OF  LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  CO’S 

Also  Georges  Creek  Cumberland  and  Clearfield  Coal.  Wilkes-Barre,  Honey  Brook,  Plymouth 

DISTRIBUTERS  OF  LEHIGH  COAL  &  NAVIGATION  CO'S  Old  Company’s  STEAM  COALS 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc.  e^wVrk8> 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes   Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  VeSTy^ 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va..  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  "Witcoal,  New  York."  


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 

CENTURY  COAL 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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WESTMORELAND  COAL  CO. 


COLLIERY  OWNERS,  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


THE  STANDARD 


WESTMORELAND  COAL 

Mines  Located  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

This  Coal  is  unexcelled  for  gas-making,  both  in  illuminating  and  for  producer  work.  For  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacture,  locomotive  use, 
steam  threshers,  high  pressure  steaming  and  in  all  places  where  a  strong  and  pure  fuel  is  required  it  has  no  equal. 

Principal  Office:  224  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Meeker  &  Company  i  Wyoming  Valley 


143  Liberty  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Philip  Rafferty,  Western  Agent 


ANTHRACITE 


CHICAGO 
1105  Fisher  Bldg. 


-POCAHONTAS  COMPANY 

1503-09  North  American  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

SHIPPERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  BUNKER  SUPPLIERS  OF 

STANDARD  POCAHONTAS  COAL 

2,000,000  TONS  ANNUALLY 


;irvu*| 

c5  . .  -  -- 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


THE  MORRISDALE  COAL  CO. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Morrisdale  Bituminous  Steam  Coals 


Steamship  Bunkering  a  Specialty 


General  Office:  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 
NEW  YORK:  No.  1  Broadway.  LONDON:  Lambert  Bros.,  Ltd. 


SEILER  COAL  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MINES  TO  5  ^  d 


ALL  POINTS  REACHED  VIA  RAIL.™ 
CARGOES  LOADED  OVER  ANY 
TIDEWATER  DOCK. 


Members  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association. 


ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1  Broadway,  New  York 
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B.  W.  HAFF 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Miners '  Agent  and  Shipper  of 


HIGHEST  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 
and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 

shipper  OF  marietta  smokeless  coal 


THE  CELEBRATED 


Especially  Adapted  for  Steamship  and  Factory  Use;  Capacity :  1 ,000,000  Tons  Annually 
STEAMSHIP  BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  AT  SHORTEST  NOTICE 

European  Agent:  JAMES  DOWIE  &  COMPANY,  50  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company 

For  the  Sale  of 

Orcutt’s  New  River  Steam 

Coal 

W.  W.  WILLETT,  President 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS 

BRANCH  OFFICES  141  Milk  St. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Newport  News,  Vs.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mann,  George  4c  Co. 

64  Cornhill.  London.  E.  C.,  England 

PERCY  HEILNER  &  SON 

Since  1854 


PHILADELPHIA,  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  SPRINGFIELD  READING  BOSTON  CINCINNATI 

17  Battery  Place  Stearns  Building  Colonial  Trust  Building  4  Post  Office  Square  Union  Trust  Building 


KEYSTONE  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY 

...  ,  .  x  WESTMORELAND  GAS 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  GREENSBURG  STEAM 


NEW  HAVEN 
Colonial  Bldg. 


KEYSTONE 
STANDARD  COKE 


FURNACE  ] 
FOUNDRY  >■ 
CRUSHED  J 


INDIVIDUAL 

CARS 


BALTIMORE 
Continental  Bldg. 


General  Offices:  GREENSBURG, 

PHILADELPHIA  HARRISBURG 

Widener  Bldg.  Kunkel  Bldg. 


PA. 

PITTSBURGH 
Park  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
Rockefeller  Bldg. 


BUFFALO 
Marine  Bank  Bldg. 
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C.  H.  SPRAGUE  &  SON 

SOLE  TIDEWATER  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  NEW  RIVER  COMPANY 

NEW  RIVER  COAL 

BRANCH  OFFICES  and  WHARVES:  MAIN  OFFICES' 

Provide.  R.J.iW.port.  Me.:  New-  7Q  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  MaSS. 


port  News,  Va. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  AGENT: 

R.  T.  Pullen,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Bldg.,  Newport  News,  Va. 


Phone,  Main  4922 


SHIPPING  PORTS: 

Sewalls  Point,  Va. 
and  Newport  News,  Va. 

CABLE  ADDRESS: 

‘Sprague,”  Newport  News  and  Boston. 


Member  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York 


ALDEN  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Coal  Trade  _ _ _  • 


INCORPORATED 


Fairmont  Gas 
Coal 


Member  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association 


Bituminous  and  Anthracite 
Coal 


CONNELLSVILLE,  LATROEE  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOUNDRY  AND  FURNACE  COKE—CRUSHFD  rovr 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA.  WILKES-BARRE,  PA.  PHILIPSBURr  P» 


Branch  Office 

61  Broadway,  New  York 


Philadelphia  J.  H.  WEAVER  &  CO. 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  GAS 

_  cCOLeVER’  NANT-Y  GL0,  REVLOC  ROSEMONT,  MARSHALL,  DAWSON 

For  Steamships  and  High-Efficiency  Steam  Requirements  SHIPPING  pifdc 


KNICKERBOCKER  FUEL  CO  .  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

k!n  I C  K  E^  KEL  ES  S*  *“ 


Pennsylvania  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AND 


Intermediate  and  High  Volatile  Bituminous  Coal 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 


NEW  YORK,  No.  I  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  Of 

“EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  THAI 


*  J  O  I-r  T\J  T"  r*  c-'d J-Uin\0alyourGrdffeer,  ^  AU°  W“‘  Vi^  «-  •»* 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Street  COAL  &pCOKE  CO.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
= -  SHIPPERS _ J.  iv.  Crichton,  Sec!  Treas. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DISTRIBUTORS 

HANNA  ANTHRACITE  ,m,,  BERWIND’S  NEW  RIVER 


Only  Genuine  FRANKLIN  COAL 

OF  LYKENS  VALLEY 
LYKENS  SEAM  RED  ASH 

SUSQUEHANNA  WHITE  ASH 


CARGOES,  CARLOADS,  LIGHTER  LOADS 
Shipping  Piers:  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Offices  1 5.oston  Mass>  141  Milk  Street 

[Taunton,  Mass.,  35  Taunton  Green 
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FREDERIC  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  COAL  MERCHANTS 

General  Office,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

UW‘h  &  WUk~B^  and  Co.’s  Coals 

Kingston  c.  q. 

D.  L.  &  w.  and  D.  &  H.  Origination  for  Contract  or  ImmedJH  Shipment.  D.  L.  Ic  W  Racket  Brook 

D.  &  H.  and  Erie  Origination  '  &  H* 

YORKSHIRE  Bituminous  P.  R.  R.  Origination 


E.  S.  LARNED,  NEW  ENGLAND  AGENT,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Logan  Coal  Company 

HARRISON  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 


New  York  City 
1  Broadway 

D.  P.  Stanton,  Mgr. 


Boston 

Oliver  Building 

H.  G.  Kellogg,  Mgr. 


L.  W.  ROBINSON,  President 


CHARLES  E.  BUCHHOLZ,  Vice-President 


GEO.  H.  CLUNE,  Treasurer 


i  re  usurer 

The  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

Miners  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Manufacturers  of  Coke 

CELEBRATED  REYNOLDSVILLE  COAL 


A  Superior  Steam  Coal  for  Railroad  and  Steamship  Use 

(  JEFFERSON  &  CLEARFIELD  C.  4  1  CO 
Sales  Agents  for  J  COWANSHANNOCK  COAL  &  COKE  CO 
)  PITTSBURGH  GAS  COAL  CO.  and 
'  BRUSH  CREEK  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Daily  Capacity,  35,000  Tons  Coal 
JOHN  M.  NELSON,  Sales  Agent  for  Buffalo  and  Canada 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


General  Office 


OPERATING  THESE  MINES- 
Adr,aD-  Helvetia, ^ileHn,  fenjfet 

SHIPMENTS  MADE  DIRECT  TO  ALL  POINTS 
SHIPPING  WHARVES  I New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia, 

„  <  Buffalo  and  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

C.  D.  BRACKENRIDGE,  Sales  Agent  for  the  Seaboard, 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  G.  TOWNES.  V.-P.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 


THE  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL  &  SONS  CO. 

ANTHRACITE 


COAL 


THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 
IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 


General  Office: 


BITUMINOUS 


|  7846  ) 

N.  Y.  PHONES  :  7847  J-  BOWLING  GREEN 


General  Sales  Office 
1  Broadway,  New  York 


McNEIL  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Paris  Office 
147  Avenue  Malakoff 


7848  J 


London  Office 
81  Grace  Church  St. 
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NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


COSGROVE  &  COMPANY 

Miners  &  Shippers 

Best  Grade  Steam,  Gas  and  Smithing 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
CHICAGO 


COSGROVE  &  WYNKOOP,  Ltd. 

149  BROADWAY  Export  and  Bunker  Agents  NEW  YORK 
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J.  W.  GALLOWAY,  President  GORDON  SMITH,  Vice  Pres.  J.  E.  McGOWAN,  Sec.  and  Treas.  H.  S.  RODGERS,  Asst.  Sec’y  and  Treat. 

MARYLAND  COAL  COMPANY 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

SHIPPERS  of  “WENDEL”  Fairmont  Gas  Coal 

LUMP  RUN-OF-MINE  SLACK 

ANNUAL  CAPACITY  700,000  TONS 


ACTING  AS  SALES  AGENTS  FOR 

MARYLAND  COAL  COMPANY’S  LONG  FAMOUS 
Georges  Creek  Cumberland  Coal 

SIMPSON  CREEK  COAL  COMPANY’S 
Fairmont  Gas  Coal 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

NUMBER  ONE  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


PEALE,  PEACOCK  &  KERR, 

Grand  ^Central  Terminal,  NEW  YORK 


OF 

NEW  YORK 


Anthracite 

Coal 


,  BITUMINOUS 


R 


r 


Gas  Coal 
and  Coke 


RICHARD  PEALE,  President. 

H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-Pres.  and  Traffic  Mgr. 


North  American  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
WILLIAM  B.  OAKES,  Treasurer.  E.  WALLING,  Vice-President. 
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